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COMPLETION  OF  THE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA. 


Tiie  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  the  Publishers,  on  presenting 
the  Final  Part  to  the  Subscribers,  offer  a few  words  of  explanation  and  announcement. 

The  limits  proposed  for  this  work  have  been  exceeded  by  about  one-fourth.  To  have  materially 
abridged  the  productions  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors,  not  copying  other  works  of  reference, 
but  each  presenting  complete  articles  from  original  sources,  would  have  been  unjust  to  the  writers,  and 
unsatisfactory  to  the  readers.  The  result  has  been  that,  without  trespassing  largely  upon  the  indulgence 
of  the  purchasers,  a Cyclopaedia  has  been  produced  without  any  important  omissions,  and  differing  from 
other  hooks  of  the  same  class  in  not  being  hurried  to  a conclusion  by  abbreviation  of  the  matter  contained 
under  the  later  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  complete  book  may  fairly  take  rank  among  works  of 
authority  systematically  conducted  without  any  improper  abridgment  of  labour  or  expense ; and  this, 
although  it  is  the  cheapest  original  work  of  the  class  which  any  time  or  any  country  has  produced. 
That  cheapness  has  been  made  possible,  not  by  any  false  economy,  not  by  remodelling  old  materials,  nor 
by  employing  inadequate  writers,  but  by  the  expenditure  of  no  less  a sum  than  forty  thousand  pounds  upon 
the  literature  and  engravings  alone,  in  the  assurance  that  the  excellence  of  the  work  would  secure  a large 
body  of  purchasers  at  a small  price,  who  would  eventually  remunerate  the  publishers  as  certainly  as  a 
small  body  at  a large  price. 

The  Committee  and  the  Publishers  have  to  offer  their  thanks  to  the  numerous  body  of  Contributors 
by  whose  exertions  they  have  been  enabled  to  bring  the  work  to  a conclusion.  They  have  to  offer  them 
especially  to  the  Editor,  by  whose  learning,  unwearied  diligence,  and  watchfulness,  unity  of  plan 
has  l>een  maintained  during  eleven  years,  error,  as  far  as  possible,  has  been  avoided,  and  regular 
monthly  publication,  without  a single  omission,  has  l>een  accomplished.  It  is  believed  that  no  similar 
work  has  ever  been  brought  to  its  conclusion  with  anything  like  an  approximation  to  the  same  regularity. 
A list  of  the  Contributors  is  subjoined. 

In  the  course  of  publication  care  has  been  taken,  in  all  the  great  departments,  to  bring  up  the  in- 
formation to  the  most  recent  period,  and  also  to  make  the  later  articles  supplementary  to,  as  well  as 
corrective  of,  the  earlier.  But  omissions,  especially  of  new  discoveries,  improvements,  and  recent 
biographies,  cannot  have  been  avoided.  These  will  he  supplied  by  the  publication,  after  a proper  lapse 
of  time,  which  will  he  at  least  a year,  of  a Supplement.  A full  Index  will  he  published  at  a future  day, 
which  will  not  only  materially  increase  the  value  of  the  Cyclopaedia  as  a work  of  reference,  hut  will 
enable  the  reader  to  place  the  later  articles  in  proper  connexion  with  the  earlier,  in  the  point  of  view  just 
mentioned. 

December  20, 
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WALES,  GEOLOGY  OF.  Though,  since  the  date 
(17&4)  of  Mr.  Aikin’s  ‘Tour  through  North  Wales/ the 
geological  structure  of  the  principality  has  been  actively 
and  extensively  examined  by  Professor  Henslow,  Mr. 
Murchison,  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  other  eminent  persons, 
there  still  remain  some  points  unsettled  iu  the  general 
classification  of  the  older  Palaeozoic  strata.  These  diffi- 
culties are  now  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  continued 
exertions  of  Prolessor  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  tlie 
zealous  members  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  directed  by  Sir  H.  T.  de  la  Beebe.  These 
researches  being  still  in  progress,  we  must  wait  until  the 
Ordnance  surveyors  have  executed  their  important  task, 
and  solved  the  grandest  and  most  inviting  problem  now 
offered  in  British  geology,  by  completing  a continuous 
measured  section  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  Menai 
Strait,  before  the  whole  of  the  lower  strata  of  Wales  can 
be  satisfactorily  viewed  in  one  clear  and  determinate  suc- 
cession of  deposits.  Still  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the 
tendency  of  these  researches  is  sufficient  for  a general  out- 
line of  the  mineral  composition  and  organic  remains  of  the 
whole  Palaeozoic  series  of  Wales  ; and  it  appears  desirable 
to  present  such  an  outline,  because  it  must  be  in  some 
material  points  different  from  the  opinions  which  may 
have  been  adopted  since  the  Silurian  researches  of  Mr. 
Murchison  and  the  Cambrian  researches  of  Professor 
Sedgwick  were  undertaken,  though  not  to  such  a degree 
as  to  cause  to  these  eminent  persons  any  but  gratifying 
sensations  at  the  progress  toward  completion  of  their 
arduous  undertaking. 

When,  in  1831,  and  many  subsequent  years,  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  made  a friendly  partition  of 
labour  in  Wales,  each  formed  for  the  country  he  exa- 
mined the  scheme  of  classification  which  seemed  most  | 
suited  to  his  district.  Mr.  Murchison,  parting  from  the 
upper  limit  of  what  we  have  termed  the  lower  Palaeozoic  j 
series,  and  working  his  way  downwards  through  sandy,  i 
calcareous,  and  argillaceous  strata  (almost  unknown,  ex-  i 
cept  to  Mr.  Lewis  of  Aymestry,  and  a few  intelligent  : 
residents  in  Shropshire,  but  uncommonly  rich  in  various  and  | 
successive  groups  of  organic  lift),  established,  on  a firm 
basis,  the  Silurian  System  ; Professor  Sedgwick,  parting 
from  the  lover  limit  of  the  same  grand  series  of  strata,  and 
proceeding  upwards  through  many  thick  slates,  and  con- 
glomerates, and  a few  thin  limestones,  in  a general  sense 
poor  in  traces  of  organic  life,  proposed  to  constitute  for 


these  the  Cambrian  system.  These  ‘ systems  ’ have  been 
adopted  into  all  our  geological  works  with  more  or  less  of 
confident  reliance  on  their  being  really  distinct  and  recog- 
nisable groups  of  strata,  not  merely  parts  of  one  gram!  and 
varied  series  of  antient  deposits.  But  the  conterminous 
boundary  of  the  groups,  the  exact  line,  or  even  the  transi- 
tion zone  between  them,  was  never  traced.  Mr.  Murchison 
was  conducted,  by  his  inquiries  downward,  into  the  Cam- 
brian system  of  Sedgwick,  perhaps  very  deeply  into  it,  but 
without  clearly  recognising  in  the  slaty  and  conglomeritio 
Cambrians  the  altered  shales  and  grits  of  the  lower  Silu- 
rians, and  without  determining  the  geographical  area  of 
these  strata.  To  determine  the  geographical  extent  and 
geological  succession  of  the  Cambrian  system  was  left  to 
Profe&or  Sedgwick,  a most  arduous  and  complicated  task, 
the  work  of  many  years,  and  yet  unfinished.  In  this 
labour  he  perfectly  recognised  an  important  truth,  which 
all  subsequent  experience  confirms,  viz.  that  the  remains 
of  organic  life  in  the  lowest  observed  fossiliferous  strata  of 
Wales  were  undistinguishable,  except  by  total  number  and 
relative  proportion  of  the  several  classes  of  antient  life, 
from  the  larger  series  of  organic  remains  in  the  Silurian 
strata.  That  the  whole  of  the  lower  Palaeozoic  strata  of 
Wales  form  in  tact  one  zoological  system,  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Murchison,  expressed  in  his  great  work,  and  from 
that  time  a cloud  of  doubts  has  gradually  deepened  over 
the  correctuew  of  the  classification  which  divided  this  one 
series  of  antient  life  into  two  systems  of  stratified  deposi- 
tions. Through  this  cloud,  the  only  one  left  on  the  whole 
horizon  of  English  stratification,  light  is  breaking  by  the 
efforts  already  alluded  to ; and  we  are  glad  to  take  this 
opportunity,  the  last  which  may  occur,  by  noticing  some 
points  in  the  geology  of  Wales,  to  bring  up  the  know- 
ledge of  tlii*  subject  to  the  actual  date.  A short  sum- 
mary of  facts  will  suffice  for  this  end,  especially  as 
Mr.  Murchison’s  last  address  from  the  Chair  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  (February,  1843)  has  touched  the  same 
questions. 

If  & line  of  section  be  chosen  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  (as,  for  example,  about  Cardiff ) across  the 
mountains  and  valleys  to  the  Menai  Strait  (a  line  actually 
chosen  and  partly  executed  by  the  Ordnance  Geological 
Survey),  it  may  be  made  to  pass  through  nearly  all  the 
principal  formations  of  Wales  in  a direction  favourable  for 
showing  the  manner  of  their  arrangement.  The  general 
features  of  such  a section  may  be  as  under : — 
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On  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel  lias  and  new  red- 
sandstone  lie  nearly  level  against  and  upon  the  inclined 
mountain  limestone,  which  supports  in  a deep  basin  the 
coal  strata  of  South  Wales.  From  beneath  these,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  coal-field,  rise  the  old  red-sandstone  and 
the  Silurian  strata,  conformable  in  position  to  the  coal  and 
mountain  limestone. 

The  Silurian  strata  are  in  their  lower  parts  often  con- 
fused and  somewhat  altered  by  frequent  occurrences  of 
trap  rocks,  and  in  some  places  are  made  to  assume  a slaty 
structure,  and  thus  even  to  lose  all  distinct  stratification. 
When  this  happens,  the  lower  limit  of  the  Silurian  system 
appears  unt rateable ; but  yet,  as  a mass,  the  appcaaance  of 
these  rocks  is  different  from  the  mixed  massive  and  slaty 
rocks  of  the  central  ranges  of  Wales,  which  rise  to  Plyn- 
lvmmon.  the  Berwyns,  and  Snowdonia.  In  all  of  these 
trie  stratification  is  greatly  disturbed,  often  Contorted  near 
trap  rocks  (which  are  bent  with  the  argillaceous  and  con- 
glomeritic  strata),  and  generally  subject  to  very  prominent 
slaty  cleavage.  Tlie  least  confused  part  of  this  labyrinth 
of  rocks  is  in  the  Snowdonian  range,  at  least  this  IS  the 
part  on  which  Professor  Sedgwick’s  views  appear  most 
positive.  Here  >trata  rising  to  a thickness  of  many  thou- 
sand feet,  including  slates,  conglomerates,  and  trap  bands, 
succeed  one  another  with  considerable  recilanty,  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  serieB  being  near  the  Menai,  and  there 
resting  upon  chloritic  and  micaoeous  schists,  and  meeting 
unconformed  beds  of  mountain  limestone  ami  other  newer 
strata.  These  beds  Professor  Sedgwick  conceives  to  be 
several  thousand  feet  below  the  limestone  of  Bala,  whose 
geological  relations  have  been  so  much  discussed.  That 
limestone  appeared  to  himself  and  Mr.  Murchison  to  dip 
(eastward)  beneath  the  rocks  of  the  Berwyn  mountains, 
which  consist  principally  of  a mass  of  clay-slate,  in  which 
fossils  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  On  this  point  Mf. 
Sharpe  dissents,  and  gives  as  the  result  of  his  recent  exa- 
mination the  Bala  limestone  lying  in  a trough  between 
the  Berwyns  and  Arran  Fowddy,  and  resting  on  the  clay- 
slates  of  the  Berwyns. 

Between  the  Berwyns  and  the  undoubted  Silurian  rocks 
the  geographical  interval  varies.  Against  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Berwyns  the  Silurian  strata  come  in.  contact, 
out  their  southern  parts  are  girdled  by  a broad  zone  of 
slates  and  other  rocks,  whose  age  is  doubtful ; that  is  to 
fay,  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether  they  are  of  lower 
Silurian  age  or  of  some  earlier  dale.  This  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined ; but  there  is  infoimation  gathered  by  the  Ordnance 
Geological  Survey  in  the  country  north  of  the  Tony, 
which  goes  far  to  justify  a certain  positive  inference. 

Tile  section  No.  2 may  now  be  consulted  for  a general 
view  of  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  tlie  Silurian  strata  on 
the  Salopian  border  of  Wales. 

So.  2.  North. 
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Here,  beneath  the  coal,  mountaiu-limpstonc,  and  old  red- 
sandstone,  appears  the  Silurian  system,  in  four  parts,  resting 
against  the  slaty  (supposed  Cambrian)  rocks  of  the  Berwyns. 
The  beds  marked  1,  Llamleilo  flags,  are  sometimes  slaty  ; 2, 
the  Caradoc  sandstone*  contain  conglomerates,  and  are  lo- 
cally capped  by  a certain  limestone;  3,  the  Wenlock  forma- 
tion with  characteristic  limestones ; 4,  the  Ludlow  forma- 
tion, with  equally  characteristic  limestone  and  peculiar 
flaggy  shales.  If  this,  the  normal  series  of  Silurian  rocks, 
retained  its  characters  in  all  other  parts  of  the  border  of 
Wales,  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  io  determine  the 
exact  geographical  range  of  the  system.  But  this  is  not  the 
fact.  This  senes  exists  in  perfection  only  in  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  Silurian  region,  in  Shropshire, 
Woolhope,  Malvern,  Waybill,  and  Usk,  and  does  not  exist, 
with  the  same  parts,  in  Denbighshire  and  a great  part  of 
South  Wales,  In  the  latter  district  their  usual  composi- 
tion may  be  judged  of  by  section  No.  3,  where  from  be- 
neath the  old  red-sandstone  the  first  Silurian  strata  which 
rise  to  the  noKh  are  somewhat  doubtfully  referred  to  the 
Ludlow  and  Wenlock  rocks,  but  are  followed  by  the  de- 
terminate Caradoc  and  Llandeiio  series.  In  this  series  is  an 
anticlinal  arch  of  some  considerable  length,  the  effect  of  it 
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being  a reversal  of  dip  to  the  north,  so  that  the  Silurian 
, strata  appear  to  descend,  beneath  what  have  been  called 
’ ( 'amfmaifc  and  hf.\\|  been  left  under  flic  colour  appro- 
priated to  the  Cambrian  rocks  in  Mr.  Murchison's  splen- 
did map.  These  so-called  Cambrian  strata  are  now- 
| ever,  certainly  for  many  miles  northward  of  the  Towy. 
nothing  but  the  Llandeiio  shales,  less  calcareous  and 
less  fossiliferous.  The, seeming  great  dip  to  the  north, 
which  often  occurs  in  these  beds,  Is  sometimes  fallacious, 
| and  in  fact  is  caused  by  the  cleavage  planes,  here  gene- 
[ rally  inclined  to  the  northwards  at.  about  70g.  Tlie  true 
beds  have  however  been  traced  by  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche 
and  the  Ordnance  surveyors,  and  they  are  found  to  be  at 
first  highly,  then  moderately  inclined  to  the  north,  after- 
wards to  grow  flat,  and  finally  have  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  to  undulate  and  roll  mlo  anticlinal.**  and  synclinals 
such  as  constitute  the  region  of  the  interior  of  Wales. 
Section  No.  4 may  lie  taken  to  represent  this: — Comparing 
' No.  4 and  No.  3,  the  difference  on  tlie  north  side  of  the 
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section  appears  great : yet  in  fact  it  is  merely  occasioned 
I by  the  introduction  ol'  the  lines  of  stratification  (almost 
I always  traceable  in  almost  every  rock  deposited  from 
watyr,  and  under  almost  every  aspect  of  mctamorphi&m  by 
heat  and  even  fusion),  and  the  separation  in  the  drawing 
of  the  arenaceous  or  conglomeritic  beds  e,  from  the  shales 
below  (and  above,  as  at  *).  Now  contortions  of  tlie  strati- 
fication similar  to  those  thus  traced,  in  conglomeritic  and 
shaly  strata  similarly  combined,  may  be  traced  through  a 
vast  breadth  of  the  mountain  regions  in  Wales,  wliich  were 
conceded  to  the  Cambrian  system.  Slaty  cleavage  (re- 
presented by  the  fine  cross-lines;  goes  abundantly  through 
these  contorted  strata,  especially  through  the  argillaceous 
parts,  arid  gives  them  a general  character  different  from 
| the  ordinary  aspect  of  the  Llandeiio  flags  in  the  Vale  of 
j Tony ; but  this  is  mu  effect  of  particular  causes  more 
characteristic  of  locality  than  of  geological  age. 

From  these  facts  a general  presumpt  ion  arises  t hat  tin*  slaty 
rocks  in  the  iuteriur  of  Wales  may  not  be  really  of  higher 
antiquity  than  the  Llandeiio  shales  and  grits.  What,  upon 
this  supposition,  is  the  Bula  limestone  ? What  are  the 
Snowdonian  slates  and  conglomerates?  Complete  art' 
swers  to  these  questions  cannot  he  now  given ; nor  will 
they  be  completely  answered  till  the  measured  work  of 
the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  has  been  carried  across 
the  whole  of  Wales  in  the  direction  already  indicated.  But 
answers  have  been  attempted,  partly  on  the  evidence  of 
sections,  partly  on  the  evidence  of  organic  remains.  Ou 
j the  evidence  of  accurate  (but  limited)  sections,  Mr.  Sharpe 
shows  that  the  Bala  limestone  presents  much  conformity 
with  the  limestone  of  Coniston  in  Cumberland,  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age  : and  that,  in  common 
with  other  associated  Inals,  it  contains  the  fossils  of  that 
age,  was  well  known  to  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Mur- 
chison. But  Mr.  Sharpe  has  added  the  statement,  that 
these  Bala  beds,  • folding  over  to  the  east  and  sqath,  are 
surmounted  by  Upper  Silunan  beds.’  (Murchison,  in  the 
Addrea  already  referred  to,  p.  14.)  If  this  conclusion 
have  even  only  a local  value,  it  is,  taken  in  connect ioA 
with  the  proved  undulations  of  the  Lower  Silurian  beds 
north  of  the  Towy,  of  great  importance,  and,  supposing 
it  established  eventually  on  a greater  scale,  we  shall  find 
that  but  a small  portion  of  any  strata  older  than  the  Lower 
Silurians  can  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  the  central  regions 
of  Wales.  Perhaps  the  lowest  clay-slates  of  the  Berwyns 
may  be  in  this  case. 

Admitting,  with  Professor  Sedgwick,  that  the  fossilife- 
rous  Snowdonian  slates  and  conglomerates  are  really  placed 
several  thousand  feet  below  the  Bala  limestone,  and  are 
parts  of  a series  extending  several  thousand  feet  still 
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farther  downward,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  be- 
neath the  Bala  (Caradoc,  WooHtope,  Coniston)  limestone 
occurs  a vast  thickness  of  beds,  which  in  general  mine- 
ral characters  resemble  the  mixed  shales  (or  slates)  and 
conglomerates  north  of  IJartdeilo,  which  are  not  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  Llandcilo  formation  as  adopted  by  Mr. 
Murchison.  We  further  know  that  in  these  SnoWdorrian 
rocks  occur  abundantly  fossils  referable  to  no  Other  series 
of  organic  remains  than  to  those  of  the  Caradoc  and  Llan- 
deflo  rocks  (or,  in  general  terras,  to  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks),  and  must  therefore  believe  that  the  Snowdonian 
series  is  coeval  with  that  north  of  the  Towy,  or  that  it  is 
tfn  earlier  series  of  similar  mineral  Constitution  enclosing 
similar  groups  of  organic  remains.  Tn  rfther  case  the  pro- 
gress of  classification  will  require  the  union  into  one 
great  group  of  this  whole  fowtliferon*  series.  Whether 
any  groups  which  may  occur  below  (as  happens  in  Cum- 
ber-land) may  require  to  be  distinguished  by  a distinct  ge- 
neral tfHe,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  under  what  title  shall 
we  gronp  this  great  series  of  fossilifcrous  slates,  shales, 
limestone,  arid  conglomerates,  and  upon  what  principle 
rest  the  definition  of  it  ? 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  in  proposing  the  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  systems,  neither  Professor  Sedgwick  nor  Mr. 
Murchison  wa a*  influenced  by  any  expectation  that  these 
systems  were  or  were  likely  to  be  durtinguished  hr  different 
fossils1  or  different  assemblages  of  fossils.  Mr.  Murchison, 
though  aware  that  the  fossils  of  Bala  and  Sbowdonia  were 
of  the  (lower)  Silurian  type,  did  not  for  that  reason  include 
the  rocks  in  which  they’lic  in  his  Silurian  system.  Much 
importance  was  then  attached  to  the  mineral  constitution 
of  the  masses,  ant!  it  is  only  by  the  growth  of  generaliza- 
tion on  the  sequence  of  the  globe  that  geologists 

have  arrived  at  a decided  preference  for  general  classifi- 
cations of  strata  founded  On  their  organic  contents.  There 
is  danger  lest  this  preference  become  an  unjust  partiality. 
If  our  clarifications  of  theeffecta  of  successive  combinations 
of  mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital  agencies  leave  ont  of 
view  the  changes  of  physical  conditions  arid  inorganic 
agencies  which  preceded,  accompanied,  or  succeeded  the 
changes  of  the  organic  world,  it  must  be  very  clearly 
proved  that  those  conditions  and  agencies  are  always  indi- 
cated by  the  series  of  organic  forms,  and  that  these  offer 
general,  consistent,  and  complete  type*,  and  are  on  this 
account  to  be  exclusively  adopted.  If  geologists  should 
generally  concede  this,  we  must  inquire  whether  the  whole 
Siluro-Cambrian  start  em  possesses  snch  a character  of  har- 
mony in  the  assemblages  of  organic  remains  in  its  different 
parts  as  to  demand  its  union  in  one  system,  and  forbid  the 
separation  of  it  into  two  systems,  such  as  the  Devonian 
sVstcm  and  the  Caiboniferous  system,  among  the  higher 
Palmozoic  rocks?  This  question  has  not  been  thoroughly 
examined.  Mr.  Murchison,  in  his  general  views  of  the 
Silurian  series,  shows  that  comiderable  difference*  appear 
between  the  groups  of  fossils  in  the  unpet  and  lower 
Silurian  strata— differences  in  respect  ot  the  trilobtrtes, 
brachiopoda,  and  corals.  In  our  judgment  the  amount  of 
these  differences  is  very  nearly  proportionate  to  that  which 
obtains  between  the  liassic  and  oolitic  formations. 

Whoever  decides  to  keep  these  together  in  one  (the 
oolitic  or  Jurassic)  system,  may  consistently  unite,  even  with 
our  present  amount  of  knowledge,  the  whole  of  the  antient 
fossiliferous  rocks  of  Wales  (below  the  old  red-*and*tone) 
into  one  Sfiluro-Cnmbrian  system,  or  One  system  of  upper 
and  lower  Silurians.  With  this  he  mav  combine  the  view 
of  nomenclature  proposed  in  this  work,  as  suited  to  the 
present  state  of  geological  reasoning,  general  in  its  basis, 
and  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  observed  succession  of 
organic  life.  Such  a view  would  be  thus  staled 
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Upon  thb  plan  of  nomenclature  the  nonfcs*iltferous 
deposits  beneath  will  be  called  Hvwwrttc  Strata. 

' The  materials  foe  this  notice  are  partly  supplied  from 
personal  knowledge  on  many  of  the  points  discussed, 
partly  from  oral  communications  from  the  eminent  persons 


whose  opinions  are  quoted,  and  from  the  publications 
referred  to.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Sedgwick* 
excellent  labours  in  North  Wales  are  in  great  measure  un- 
known except  by  incidental  notices  and  abstracts. 

■ Sedgwick,  in  Geological  Society's  Proceeding t,  1832 
et  passim  ; Sharpe,  in  the  same,  1842,  1843;  Murchison, 
Silurian  System,  1839 ; Address  to  the  Geological  Society, 
1843,  including  information  of  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance 
Geological  Survey.) 

WALKS,  PRINCE  OF,  is  the  title  usually  borne  by  the 
eldest  son  or  heic  apparent  of  the  British  King  or  Queen. 
Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  eldest  son  of  the  king 
was  called  the  Lord  Prince.  The  title  of  Princes  of  Wales 
origina^y  distinguished  tho  native  princes  of  that  country ; 
and  after  the  entire  conquest  of  Wales  and  its  union  with 
England,  the  title  was  transferred  to  the  sons  of  the  kings 
of  England.  Henry  III-,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  reign, 
gave  to  h»  son  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.)  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales  and  earldom  of  Chester,  but  rather  as  an 
office  of  trust  and  government  than  as  a special  title  for 
the  heir  apparent  to  Ills  crown.  When  Edward  afterwards 
became  king,  "he  conquered,  in  1277,  Llewellyn  and  David, 
the  last  native  princes  of  Wales,  and  united  the  kingdom 
of  Wales  with  the  crown  of  England.  There  is  a tradition 
that  Edward,  to  satisfy  the  national  feelings  of  the  Welsh 
people,  promised  to  give  them  a prince  without  blemish  on 
his  honour;  a Welshman  by  birth,  and  one  who  could  not 
speak  a word  of  English.  In  order  to  fulfil  his  promise 
literally,  he  had  aent  the  queen,  Eleanor,  to  be  confined 
at  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  he  invested  with  the  principality 
her  sort,  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  then  an  infant,  and  caused 
the  barons  and  great  men  to  do  him  homage.  Edward 
was  not  at  that  time  the  king’s  eldest  son,  but  on  the  death 
dT  his  brother  Alphdnso  he  became  heir  apparent,  and 
from  that  time  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  has  ever  been 
borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  King.  The  title  how- 
ever is  not  inherited,  but  is  conferred  by  special  creation 
and  investiture;  and  wa*  not  always  green  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  the  heir  apparent.  Edward  II.  did  not  create 
his  son  Prince  of  Wales  till  he  was  ten  yearn  old,  and 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  not  createa  until  he  was 
about  thirteen. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  King  is  by  inheritance  Duke  of 
Cornwall.  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  first  created 
dnke  of  Cornwall  on  the  death  of  John  of  Elth&m,  his 
uncle,  who  was  the  last  eart  of  Cornwall ; and  by  the 
grant  under  which  ther  title  was  then  conferred,  in  the 
1 1th  Edward  III.,  the  dukedom  is  inherited  by  the  eldest 
living  son  and  heir  apparent.  If  the  duke  succeed  to  the 
crown, the  duchy  vests  in  his  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent ; 
but.  if  there  be  no  eldest  son  the  dukedom  remains  with 
the  kin£.tho  heir  presumptive  being  in  no  case  ehtitled  to 
it.  The  Black  Prince  was  also  created  by  his  fether  earl 
of  Chester  and  Flint.  By  the  statute  21  Richard  II.,  c.  9, 
the  earldom  of  Chester  was  erected  into  a principality,  and 
it  was  at  the  same  time  enacted  that  it  should  be  given 
only  to  the  kind’s  eldest  son.  Although  that  statute,  with 
all  thie  others  lit  that  parliament,  was  repealed  by  the  1st 
Henry  IV.,  c.  3,  the  earldom  has  ever  since  been  given 
together  with  the  principality  of  Wales. 

A remarkable  instance  occurred  iri  the  reign  of  the  un- 
fortunate Henry  VI..  in  which  all  these  title*  were  borne 
by  one,  not  the  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  king. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  Claiming  the  crown,  procured  an 
net  of  parliament  declaring  that  after  the  king’s  death  he 
and  his  heirs  should  inherit  the  crown ; and  in  order  to 
make  this  succession  the  more  secure,  the  act  declared  his 
eldest  son  to  be  forthwith  Prince  of  Walcj,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall. anti  Karl  of  Chester.  The  antiquity  of  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales  and  its  regular  succession  are,  as  it  were,  a 
confirmation  of  the  fether's  present  right  and  of  the  Prince's 
own  nearness  in  succession  to  the  crown.  Thus  on  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Edward  III.  immedi- 
ately made  his  grandteon  Prince  of  Wales.  Richard  III., 
as  soon  lie  came  to  the  throne,  created  his  son  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  usurpation.  Henry  VII., 
again,  on  the  death  of  his  sdn  Arthur,  created  his  next  son 
Henry.  Henry  VI II.,  having  no  son,  created  his  daughter 
Man',  Princess  of  Wales  ; and  after  her  illegitimation,  hi* 
next  daughter,  Elizabeth.  Each  of  them  in  succession  bad 
only  been  heiress  presumptive,  yet  they  bore  the  title, 
being  then  riext  in  succession  to  the  crown. 

The  titles,  at  length,  now  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Wale* 
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arc,  ‘ Prince  of  Wales  and  Ear!  of  Chester,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothsay,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of 
Renfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Great  Steward  of  Scotland.’ 

(8elden's  Title*  of  Honour,  part  ii.,  e.  5 ; Connack's 
Account  of  the  Prince * of  Wale*,  8vo.  1751.) 

WALES,  NEW  SOUTH,  extends  over  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Australia.  Its  western  boundary  has  been  fixed 
by  the  grant  of  the  colony  of  Southern  Australia,  whose 
eastern  boundary  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Southern 
Sea  along  141®  E.  long.  1o  26®  S.  lat.  The  northern 
boundary-line  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but  as  Moreton  Bay  (27*  8.  lat.)  has  been  settled,  and 
in  the  interior  the  sheep-stations  have  nearly  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river  Karaula,  we  shall  consider  that  New  South 
Wales  also  extends  to  26°  8.  lat.  On  the  east.  New  South 
Wales  is  washed  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  south  by  Bass’s 
Strait,  which  separates  it  from  Tasmania,  and  by  the 
Southern  Sea.  Within  these  boundaries  it  extends  from 
2b®  to  39’  S.  lat.  Wilson's  Promontory,  which  constitutes 
its  most  southern  point,  stretches  some  miles  south  of  39° 
S.  lat.  New  South  Wales  lies  between  141°  and  154° 
\L  long.,  the  most  eastern  point  being  Cape  Byron 
(near  29°  S.  lat.).  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  9UU  miles,  and  its  average  width  about  630  miles. 
This  gives  an  area  of  560,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat 
more  than  the  extent  of  Portugal,  Spain,  France  and  Italy 
taken  together.  About  one-tenth  of  this  immense  country 
is  within  the  limit  of  location ; but  the  cattle-stations 
have  spread  already  over  a country  at  least  three  times 
more  extensive.  The  remainder  is  still  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  aliorigines,  arul  the  most  north-western 
portion  of  it,  extending  over  perhaps  one-third  of  the  whole 
.surface,  has  never  been  visited  by  any  European.  There 
arc  also,  large  tracts  lying  within  the  range  of  the  cattle- 
kl&tions  which  are  still  unknown. 

Surface,  Soil , ami  Climate. — The  physical  constitution 
of  this  country  is  very  peculiar.  The  interior  consists  of 
wide  plains,  interrupted  only  by  comparatively  short  rangi 
of  high  hills  or  low  mountains.  The  waters  collected: 
these  plains  are  all  united  into  one  river,  the  Murray,  which 
disembogues  within  tile  territories  of  South  Australia.  On 
the  east  and  south  the  plains  are  surrounded  by  higher  land, 
which  constitutes  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  joining 
the  Murray  and  those  which  run  to  the  sea.  This  water- 
shed is  in  general  met  with  at  a distance  of  about  100  miles 
from  the  shores,  with  the  exception  of  three  places,  at  two 
of  which  it  retires  to  a distance  of  1-10  miles,  whilst  at  the 
third,  between  the  sea  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Murrain- 
bidgee,  it  approaches  w it  bin  about  GO  miles.  This  high  land 
on  which  the  watershed  occurs  assumes  at  most  places  the 
form  of  a mountain-chain,  but  there  are  extensive  tracts 
where  it  presents  itself  only  as  an  extensive  swell  over- 
topped by  single  hills,  and  at  other  places  it  spreads  into 
elevated  plains. 

I.  The  Australian  Alp*. — Wilson’s  Promontory,  the  most 
southern  headland  of  Australia,  is  formed  by  a mountain, 
wliich  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  15  leagues.  This  rocky 
mass  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  a range  of  mountains  wliich,  for  a distance  ex- 
ceeding 70  miles,  runs  to  the  west  of  north,  and,  farther  on, 
for  about  100  miles,  to  the  cast  of  north,  until  it  approaches 
37°  S.  lat.  So  far  this  range  seems  to  be  compoaed  of  a 
single  chain,  from  which  however  several  lateral  ridgea 
extend  to  the  south-east  and  west.  Its  mean  elevation  does 
not  appear  to  exceed  2500  feet,  and  probably  it  is  less  at 
some  places.  It  has  been  crossed  about  45  miles  from  its 
southern  extremity,  and  at  this  place  it  is  2150  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Its  acclivities  both  on  the  cast  and  west  are 
gentle,  and  are  partially  overgrown  with  forests,  containing 
many  timber-trees,  mostly  blue  gum  and  black  butt.  Near 
37°  S.  lat.  the  range  rises  above  the  snow-line,  and  this 
poil ion  of  it  is  called  the  Ajuk  Mountains.  It  extends  from 
west  to  east  for  about  100  miles,  but  only  the  western  part 
Of  it  is  always  covered  with  snow  ; it  is  however  not  known 
to  what  extent,  as  these  mountains  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored. South  of  the  Lake  Omeo  (147®  30'  E.  long.)  the 
mountains  do  not  appear  to  rise  much  above  4000  feet. 
From  the  western  portion  of  this  range  several  offsets 
branch  off  towards  the  north-west,  which  grow  lower  as 
they  proceed  in  that  direction,  and  at  a distance  of  less  tlian 
100  miles  from  the  principal  chain  they  terminate  on  the 
plains  of  the  Murray  River,  with  ridge’s  of  high  and  low 
hills,  near  3G®  S.  lat.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 


Ajuk  chain  (near  37°  S.  lat.  and  148°  E.  long.),  a range 
extends  to  the  east  of  north,  which  always  maintains  an 
elevation  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  near  36®  30'  S.  lat.  rises  to  6510  feet  in  Mount  Kosciusko. 
This  elevated  pinnacle  was  found  covered  with  snow  in 
February,  by  Count  Streleski,  and  it  would  therefore 
seem  that  in  Australia  the  snow-line  in  36®  S.  lat.  is  found 
below  0500  feet  above  the  sea-level ; whilst  in  Europe,  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  in  46®  N.  lat.,  it  occurs 
near  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chain  of  which 
Mount  Kosciusko  constitutes  the  highest  summit  continues 
to  run  north  by  east  to  35®  S.  lat.,  where  it  terminates  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mumimbidgee,  where  that  river  suddenly 
changes  its  northern  into  a western  course. 

The  country  included  between  the  last-mentioned  chain 
and  the  north-western  offsets  of  the  Ajuk  Range  is  the  most 
extensive  mountain-region  of  Australia,  as  far  as  it  is 
known.  It  extends  from  south-west  to  north-east  upwards 
of  260  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  south-east  to  north-west 
probably  does  not  fall  short  of  120  miles.  This  gives  an 
area  of  24,000  square  miles.  The  base  on  which  the  moun- 
tains rest  seems  to  vary  from  1200  to  1H00  feet  above  tho 
sea-level.  The  numerous  ridges  by  which  it  is  traversed 
run  north  or  north-west,  ana  are  higher  in  the  eastern 
district,  where  they  rise  from  1000  to  2500  feet  above  their 
base.  Towards  the  south-west  they  are  lower.  In  this 
region  originates  the  largest  of  all  tne  perennial  rivers  of 
Australia,  the  Murray,  with  numerous  branches,  by  which 
it  is  supplied  with  that  abundance  of  water  which  dis- 
tinguishes that  river  in  its  whole  course  and  all  the  year 
round.  The  drainage  of  the  northern  portion  runs  into  the 
Mumimbidgee.  which  river  in  this  way  is  likewise  supplied 
with  sufficient  water  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  dir  during 
the  summer  montlis,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  tne  large 
rivers  in  the  plains  of  the  interior.  That  portion  of  this 
region  which  is  occupied  by  mountain-ridges  is  compara- 
tively small,  as  the  valleys  along  the  numerous  water- 
courses are  of  very  considerable  width,  and  according  to  all 
appearance  no  less  fit  for  cultivation  than  for  pasture. 

11.  Australia  Felix  is  that  portion  of  New  South  Wales 
which  lies  west  of  the  Australian  Alps,  and  extends  from  the 
Southern  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Murray  and  Mumimbidgee 
rivers.  It  has  obtained  this  denomination  on  account  of 
the  great  proportion  of  land  fit  for  cultivation  which  it  ap- 
parently contains.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  country  was 
entirely  unknown  up  to  183G,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be 
a matter  of  surprise  that  more  titan  one-half  of  its  surface 
is  still  almost  entirely  unknown,  though  in  the  last  few 
years  much  has  been  done  to  ascertain  its  capabilities. 

The  coast-line  of  this  tract,  from  Wilson’s  Promontory 
on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nangeela  or  Glenelg 
on  the  west,  extends  for  more  than  300  miles.  Only  three 
harbours  are  found  on  it — Portland  Bay,  near  the  western, 
and  Port  Phillip  and  Western  Port,  near  the  eastern  extre- 
mity. Between  Portland  Bay  and  Port  Phillip,  a distance 
of  more  than  200  miles,  there  is  no  place  of  safety  even  for 
small  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  Port  Fairy,  a small  har- 
bour for  coasting  v easels,  but  quite  open  to  the  south-eastern 
winds,  which  during  the  summer  blow  for  three  mouths 
with  great  force.  It  is  true,  that  a portion  of  this  coast-line 
measuring  nearly  100  miles,  between  Cape  Otway  on  the 
cast  and  Port  Fair)'  on  the  west,  has  not  been  surveyed, 
but  as  it  is  known  that  no  river  even  of  moderate  size 
reaches  the  sea  in  this  tract,  and  as  the  coast  seen  from 
afar  is  a low  beach  backed  by  sandhills  of  moderate  height, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  even  a small  hArbour  can  exist 
on  this  coast.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  coast  from  Wil- 
son’s Promontory  to  Western  Port  is  mostly  high,  being 
only  low  in  tho  innermost  comer  of  the  bay  formed  by  the 
promontories  Cape  Liptrap  and  Wallamai,  where  there  are 
In  goons  separated  from  tne  sea  by  narrow  strips  of  sand. 
The  coast  from  Western  Port  to  the  western  boundary-line 
of  New  South  Wales  is  low,  with  the  exception  of  some 
cliffs,  which  occur  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Phillip,  and  at 
Cape  Nelson  and  Cape  Bridgewater,  west  of  Portland  Bay. 
The  low  shores  are  sandy,  except  at  some  places  where 
swamps  exist.  West  of  Cape  Nelson  the  coast  is  bounded 
by  bare  sandhills,  consisting  ^of  a loose  sand,  which  is 
carried  inland  by  the  gales. 

Western  Port  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  is  safe,  being  protected  against  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  winds  oy  Phillip  Island,  which 
lies  across  its  entrance.  The  country  surrounding  the  bar- 
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hour  is  hilly, being  traversed  bv  ridges  connected  with  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Australian  Alps,  but  it  exhibits  a 
considerable  degree  of  fertility,  as  is  proved  by  several 
stations,  which  had  existed  there  for  several  years  be- 
fore the  settlement  of  Port  Phillip  was  effected.  But 
only  the  tract  immediately  contiguous  to  the  harbour  is  ! 
known ; the  extensive  country  starting  the  western  decli- 
vity of  the  Southern  Australian  Alps,  as  far  north  as  the 
Ajuk  range,  has  not  yet  been  explored, 

Port  Phillip,  situated  at  the  western  entrance  of  Bass's 
Strait,  is  a harbour  of  great  capacity.  It  measures  40 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  as  much  from  east  to  west 
in  the  widest  part.  The  country  which  surrounds  it  is  to- 
lerably elevated,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  protect  shipping 
against  the  winds.  Against  the  swell  of  the  sea  they 
are  protected  by  the  narrowness  and  the  form  of  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  shoals  which  lie  be- 
fore the  entrance.  The  country  surrounding  this  excellent 
harbour  is  in  general  of  superior  quality.  As  far  as  it  has 
been  well  examined,  or  to  the  distance  of  from  30  to  40 
miles  from  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the  bay,  it 
contains  a large  proportion  of  land  fit  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ; and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
tracts  of  moderate  extent,  affords  good  pasture,  consisting 
of  open  grassy  downs.  Though  the  settlement  at  this 
place  was  founded  only  in  1837,  by  Sir  Richard  Bourke, 
the  influx  of  emigrants  has  been  so  great,  that  several 
tracts  of  land  were  cultivated  with  wheat,  maize,  oats,  and 
potatoes  in  1840,  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
covered  the  downs.  It  was  then  already  proposed  to  di-  ; 
vide  it  into  three  counties : the  northern  dikrict,  under  the 
name  of  Bourke,  and  the  western  under  that  of  Grant ; I 
between  these  two  is  the  county  of  Normanby.  The  country 
lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  harbour,  towards  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  appears  to  offer  less  advantages,  but  as  no 
account  has  been  published  of  it,  it  would  be  premature  to 
decide  this  point. 

On  the  north  of  Port  Phillip  the  watershed  between  the 
rivers  falling  into  the  Southern  Sea  and  the  Murray  occurs 
about  45  miles  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  har- 
bour, but  farther  to  the  west  it  is  between  80  and  100  miles 
from  the  sea-shore.  On  both  sides  of  the  watershed  the 
country  is  hilly  and  broken,  and  between  143°  and  142°  K. 
long,  it  rises  into  mountains.  This  hilly  tract  is  in  general 
from  30  to  40  miles  across.  To  the  south  of  it  is  an  extensive 
plain,  which  descends  gently  to  the  sea-shore.  Near  the  sea 
it  is  almost  level  or  slightly  undulating  ; but  farther  north 
it  contains  a rather  large  number  of  hills,  rising  from  500 
to  700  feet  above  their  bases.  These  single  bills  are  most 
numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hilly  tract  along  the  water- 
shed, and  among  them  is  Mount  Boninvon,  which  rises 
1570  feet  above  its  base.  This  plain  exhibits  different  de- 
grees of  fertility.  The  worst  portion  is  that  which  lies  due 
west  of  the  colony  of  Port  Pnillip,  and  extends  from  the 
River  Nurriwillun,  or  Lea  ( 144°  E.  long.),  to  the  River  Hop- 
kins (142°  45').  It  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  from  20  to 
30  wide,  and  is  covered  with  small  pebbles  of  ironstone  and 
fragments  of  porous  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  no  wood 
or  water  is  found  except  on  the  rivers  and  lakes.  A great 
number  of  lakes  are  scattered  over  this  plain,  one  of* 
which,  called  Carangamite,  is  about  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Its  waters  are  salt,  as  are  those  of  nearly  all  the 
others.  The  isolated  hilV>,  which  rise  on  this  plain  from 
500  to  700  feet  above  their  base,  appear  from  their  forma- 
tion to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  ana  one  of  them.  Mount 
Napier,  is  an  extinct  volcano.  The  country  lying  between 
this  barren  waste  and  the  sea  is  believed  to  be  better,  but 
we  have  no  account  of  it.  West  of  the  Hopkins  the 
land  along  the  sea-shore,  as  far  as  Foil  land  Bay,  is 
generally  poor  and  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  riven  and  round  the  bases  of  the  isolated 
hills ; and  that  lying  west  of  Portland  Bay,  though  better, 
is  only  indifferent.  But  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies 
north  of  38°  contains  a large  portion  of  good  land.  In 
some  parts  it  is  overgrown  with  thick  forests  of  eucalyptus 
trees,  Banksicc,  casuarinse,  and  other  trees  peculiar  to 
Australia.  At  other  places  it  is  covered  with  open  forests 
and  abundant  grass ; between  these  forests  occur  some 
plains  of  considerable  extent,  which  are  destitute  of  trees, 
but  overgrown  with  grass  and  bushes.  The  numerous 
hills  are  thickly  wooded,  and  the  best  soil  ia  found  at  their 
bases.  As  however  the  soil  in  this  plain  is  not  of  first-rate 
quality,  it  has  not  yet  attracted  the  attention  of  settlers. 


That  portion  of  it  however  which  lies  north-west  of  tho 
colony  of  Port  Phillip,  and  is  comparatively  very  hilly,  is 
known  to  have  a very  good  soil,  and  is  well-timbered ; 
probably  it  will  in  a few  years  receive  the  benefit  of  culti- 
vation. There  is  however  on  this  plain,  south  of  the 
Grampians,  though  at  some  distance  from  them,  a very 
large  swamp,  wnich,  with  several  other  swamps  sur- 
rounding it  on  all  sides,  covers  many  square  miles  in 
exteut. 

The  best  portion  of  Australia  Felix  is  that  which  lies  within 
the  hilly  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  watershed.  It  is  re- 
markable that  nearly  all  the  ridges  by  which  this  tract  is 
overtopped  do  not  run  in  the  direction  of  the  watershed, 
but  cross  it  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  most  western  of 
these  ridges  rises  to  the  elevation  of  mountains,  and  has 
been  called  the  Grampians,  which  name  is  appropriate  if 
their  elevation  only  is  considered,  but  the  extent  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Scottish  range  of  that  name. 
The  Grampians  of  the  South  extend  from  south  to  north 
about  54  miles,  between  37°  40'  and  36°  DO'S,  lat.,  and  occupy 
a width  of  20  miles.  They  are  supposed  to  consist  of  two 
ranges  : that  seen  from  the  cast  is  called  the  Serra,  on  ac- 
count of  its  numerous  summits,  and  nearly  in  its  centre 
stands  Mount  To-ol,  or  Mount  William,  which  rises  to 
4500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  That  chain  which  is  seen 
from  the  west  is  called  Victoria  Range.  The  eastern  chain 
terminates  on  the  south  abruptly  with  two  high  summits 
— Mount  Abrupt,  which  is  1700  feet,  and  Mount  Sturgeon, 
which  is  1071  feet,  above  its  base.  The  Grampians  are 
surrounded  with  extensive  forests  of  fine  tall  timber-trees 
of  eucalypti. 

The  country  which  is  drained  by  the  rivers  originating 
in  the  southern  and  western  portion  of  the  Grampians  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  fertile  tract  of  New  South  Wales.  It 
is  abundantly  watered  bv  the  Nangeela,  or  Glenelg,  and 
its  tributaries.  The  soil  is  black  and  rich,  several  feet 
deep,  and  rests  on  a subsoil  of  clay.  In  its  natural  state 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a park,  tho  plain  being  studded 
with  clumps  of  casuarinac  and  other  trees,  and,  as  thick 
forests  are  not  frequently  met  with,  the  ground  almost 
everywhere  is  covered  wiln  excellent  herbage.  But  near 
the  banks  of  the  Nangeela  are  low  tracts,  which  are 
swampy,  and  in  many  places  interepersed  with  numerous 
small  lakes  and  ponds.  The  surface  of  the  higher  portion 
of  this  plain  is  strongly  undulating,  and  on  it  are  found 
many  small  sandhills.  This  fertile  country  is  supposed  to 
extend  50  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  somewhat  more 
from  east  to  west.  Though  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  sea,  some  cattle-stations  have  been  established 
in  this  country  since  it*  discovery  in  1836. 

The  hilly  tract  of  the  watershed  east  of  the  Grampians 
has  it*  surface  diversified  by  numerous  narrow  ridges  of 
rocks,  several  round  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  many 
rather  narrow  valleys  traversed  by  clear  and  beautiful 
streams.  In  some  parts  the  hill*  are  covered  with  wood  ; 
at  other  places  free  from  wood,  but  overgrown  with  grass 
to  the  top.  About  30  miles  west  of  the  Grampians,  some 
more  elevated  ridges  traverse  the  watershed.  They  have 
been  named  Pyrenees,  but  the  natives  call  them  reerick 
Hills.  They  consist  wholly  of  granite,  but.  are  all  grassy 
to  their  summits,  and  thinly  wooded.  They  rise  from 
their  base  with  rather  a steep  acclivity.  EasI  of  the  Py- 
renees the  country  is  more  broken  and  the  hills  are 
higher.  It  is  mostly  wooded,  but  good  strong  gras> 
grows  among  the  tree*.  The  forests  are  chiefly  composed 
of  box  and  lofty  blue  gum.  A considerable  portion  of  the 
hilly  country,  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it,  consists  of 
hills  of  lava,  and  in  these  parts  the  vegetation  is  less  vigor- 
ous and  abundant  than  on  the  Pyrenees  and  the  ranges 
which  He  farther  east,  and  approach  the  meridian  of  Port 
Phillip.  A very  large  portion  of  this  hilly  country  affords 
excellent  pasture,  ana  it  is  supposed  that  many  largo 
tracts  are  nt  for  cultivation,  but  no  part  of  it  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  settlers,  except  along  the  road  which  leads  from 
Port  Phillip  to  the  Murrumbidgee. 

Between  the  hilly  region  of  the  watershed  on  the  south, 
the  mountain-region  of  the  Australian  Alp*  on  the  south- 
east, the  course  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Murray  on  tho 
north,  and  the  boundary-line  of  South  Australia  on  the 
west,  lie  the  plains  of  the  Murray  River.  These  plains 
extend  on  an  average  150  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  300 
miles  from  east  to  west,  but  our  knowledge  of  this  country 
ia  very  imperfect.  Wo  only  know  that  it  is  very  well 
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watered,  all  the  rivers  which  drain  it  rising  in  the  raoun- 1 
tain-region  of  the  Australian  Alps,  the  hilly  region  of  the  | 
watershed,  or  the  Grampians,  and  that  the  larger  of  these 
rivers,  as  the  Millewa  and  its  tributary  the  Bayimga,  flow  ! 
in  wide  bottoms,  sometimes  eight  or  ten  miles  across, 
which  bottoms  are  overgrown  by  high  trees,  partly  swampy  ■ 
or  covered  with  lakes  and  ponds,  but  exhibiting  an  extra-  j 
onhuary  degree  of  fertility  in  the  vigour  of  their  vegeta- ! 
tion.  The  higher  grounds  between  the  rivers  are  either 
level  or  slightly  undulating,  and  only  hilly  where  they  I 
approach  the  more  mountainous  tracts  on  the  south  anil 
south-east.  In  some  places  are  found  salt  lakes  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  but  in  general  these  plains  are  open, 
grasy,  and  beautifully  diversified  with  serpentine  lines  or  | 
chimps  of  wood.  Even  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  : 
banks  of  the  rivers  water  is  not  scarce,  as  there  are  nu- 
merous hollows  in  the  plains,  which  generally  contain 
water:  some  parts  so  much  so,  that  thev  are  converted ! 
mto  swamps  after  heavy  rains.  As  far  as  the  plains  of  the 
Murray  River  have  been  seen  by  travellers,  they  are  eer- j 
tamly  fit  both  for  cultivation  and  rearing  of  cattle.  No 
settlements  have  been  made  in  the  plains,  except  along 
the  banks  of  the  upper  course  oft  he  Mumimbidgee,  where 
they  have  extended  to  the  west  of  1473  E.  long. ; but  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  bringing  the  wool  ami  the  produce 
of  the  dairies  from  this  distance  to  Sidney  are  such,  that 
of  late  years  the  advance  of  the  cattle-stations  along 
the  Mumimbidgee  has  been  much  slower  than  formerly. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  the  plains  of  the  Murray  River  will  be 
settled  by  emigrants  advancing  from  tne  southward 
through  tbe  fine  country  watered  by  the  Nangcela;  and  to 
favour  the  settlement  of  this  immense  tract  by  a more 
easy  access,  a town  has  lately  been  founded  in  Portland 
Bay.  This  bay  extends  twenty-six  miles  from  east  to 
west.  «nd  ten  from  nortli  to  south,  and  has  good  anchor- 
age on  its  western  shores,  in  four,  five,  or  six  fathoms,  but 
it  is  open  to  the  south-east  winds,  and  during  the  south-  1 
western  gales  a swell  sets  into  the  anchorage,  causing  a J 
heavy  surf  on  the  beach. 

As  no  part  Of  Australia  Felix  had  been  settled  before  , 
1R37,  the  accounts  respecting  its  climate  which  we  possess 
must  be  extremely  scanty.  From  the  unconnected  ob- 
servations of  hasty  travellers  who  have  visited  it,  we  learn 
that  rains  are  hy  no  means  so  scarce  as  in  the  great 
plains  of  the  interior  or  in  the  countries  along  the  eastern 
coast ; and  as  the  winds  to  which  this  country  is  most  ex  ■ 
jwsed  in  winter  (June — August ) are  those  which  are 
usually  attended  with  heavy  rains,  it  is  supposed  that 
this  country  will  he  less  subject  to  such  frequent  and  long 
droughts  as  the  old  colony.  In  winter,  frost  occurs  along 
the  watershed,  and  hoar-frost  is  experienced  even  on  the 
low  plain  along  the  sea. 

III.  Gipjufaud  is  the  name  which  has  lately  been  applied 
to  that  portion  of  New  South  Wales  which  from  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Australian 
Alps  and  the  Ajuk  Range  descends  to  the  Pheific.  The 
sea-coast  lietween  Wilson’s  Promontory  and  Cape  Howe 
beam  the  name  of  the  Long  Beach,  as  in  its  whole  extent, 
for  200  miles,  it  extends  in  a continuous  line  without  any 
indentation,  curving  however  a little  in  the  middle.  The 
shores  are  low  and  sandy,  but  at  the  back  of  them  the 
country  rises  into  hill*.  Gippsland  extends  along  this  shore 
from  the  Southern  Australian  Alps  to  148*  E.  long.  It 
consists  of  an  inclined  plain,  which  however  near  the 
mountains  appears  to  descend  with  great  rapidity,  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  region  the  plain  is  only  210  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  northern  portion  of  this  country  is  traversed 
by  several  ranges  of  hills,  which  detach  themselves  front 
the  Ajuk  Range  and  run  south  by  east.  They  are  of  con- 
siderable elevation  near  the  principal  range,  but  grow  lower 
as  Ihey  proceed  southward,  until  they  cease  at  u distance 
of  several  miles  from  the  shore.  The  valley*  are  of  moderate 
width,  but  grow  wider  toward*  the  termination  of  the 
ridges.  The  hills  are  rather  steep,  but  in  general  well 
wo«»ded.  The  valleys  exhibit  a considerable  degree  of 
fertility,  and  some  cattle-stations  have  been  established  in 
them.  In  the  centre  of  Gippsland  are  plains  of  consider- 
able-exteM^  which  are  covered  with  open  forests,  and 
ready  to  *rbeeive  and  maintain  numerous  herd*  of  cattle. 
These  plains?  hdWever  do  not  extend  to  tho  shore,  lor  be-  ■ 
tweet!  thettii  and  the  sea  a ridge  of  moderately  high  hills  i 
stretches  parallel  to  the  sea  between  the  mouths  of  the  j 
rivers  Barney  and  La  Trobe.  These  hills  are  thickly  | 


wooded.  The  most  southern  portion  of  Gippsland  is  tra- 
versed by  several  offsets  of  the  Southern  Australian  Alps, 
which  are  covered  with  forests  of  blue,  green,  and  black 
butt,  in  which  numerous  timber-trees  are  found.  The 
whole  of  Gippsland  is  abundantly  watered  by  several 
streams,  running  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles,  but  it  is  not 
known  if  their  mouths  are  deep  enough  to  receive  small 
vessels.  At  the  southern  extremity  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Wilson’*  Promontory  is  Porner  Inlet,  a small  har- 
bour for  small  vessels,  and  full  of  shoals.  It  is  stated  that 
in  the  summer  months  the  thermometer  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  generally  rises  lo  68*. 

The  country  extending  north-east  of  Gippsland  to  the 
river  Montya,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
settled  part  of  the  colony,  has  not  yet  been  explored  in  the 
interior.  At  Cape  Howe  the  coast  begins  to  trend  due 
north,  and  changes  its  character,  being  in  general  rocky 
and  high,  and  presenting  several  indentations,  among 
which  tne  most  important  is  that  of  Twofold  Bay,  a tolerably 
good  harbonr  even  for  large  vessels,  in  which  a settlement 
has  lately  been  made,  from  which  the  adjacent  country  in 
a short  time  will  probably  be  explored.  Not  far  south  of 
the  river  Moruva  an  isolated  high  peak  lies  dose  to  the 
shore : it  is  called  Mount  Dromedary,  and  rises  to  3000 
feet  above  the  sea-level. 

IV.  The  Connecting  Tabfo-fond*. — The  most  northerrt 
range  of  the  Australian  Alps,  called  the  Warragongt'ham; 
terminates  near  35*  8.  lat.,  where  the  Mumimbidgee,  en- 
circling the  extremity  of  this  range,  changes  its  northern 
course  into  a western.  The  Wnrragorrg  Range  extends 
nearly  south  and  north,  and  along  its  eastern  base  lie 
extensive  plains.  The  most  southern  of  these  plains,  as 
far  as  is  known,  are  those  which  go  under  the  name  of 
Moneroo  or  Monaroo  Plains,  and  are  famous  in  the  colony 
for  the  large  herds  of  cattle  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
which  find  there  abundant  pasture.  These  plains  extend 
a considerable  distance  south  of  36*  S.  lat.  Less  extensive 
plains,  contiguous  to  one  another,  lie  farther  north.  East  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  W arragongRauge  are  Y ass  Plains 
and  tho  hilly  tract  enclosing  T^ake  George.  The  elevated 
plains  however  do  not  terminate  with  the  range  of  Ihe 
mountains,  but  extend,  under  the  name  of  Gonihum  and 
Bredalbane  Plains,  about  forty  miles  farther  north  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Coekbundoon  Range,  which  con- 
stitutes the  southern  part  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The 
last-mentioned  plains  occupy  a width  of  about  fifty  mites, 
extending  eastward  to  the'  narrow  valley  in  which  tho 
Shoallmven  River  runs.  Aloug  these  plains  lies  the 
watershed  between  the  rivers  running  east  and  west,  as 
some  of  the  sources  of  the  Lachlan  and  Murrumbidgee; 
which  run  to  the  west,  and  those  of  the  Shoalhaven  and 
Wollondilly  are  found  in  them.  They  ronsist  of  open  flats 
of  grassy  hind,  or  of  open  undulating  downs  encircled  by 
eminences  of  little  height,  which  separate  the  plains  from 
one  another : they  all  afford  excellent  pasture  for  sheep, 
and  cnltivation  also  is  in  many  parts  carried  on  with  suc- 
cess. On  these  plains  are  several  lakes.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  is  Lake  George,  a sheet  of  water  seven- 
teen miles  in  length  and  seven  in  breadth.  ‘Dierc  is  no 
outlet  for  the  lake,  though  it  receives  no  !o«  than  four 
mountain-streams  from  the  eminences  north  of  it.  The 
water  is  slightly  brackish,  but  quite  fit  for  use.  In  long 
droughts  it  dries  up,  and  then  resembles  ft  grassy  meadow, 
not  unlike  the  plains  of  Bredalbane.  There  arc  several 
other  lakes  to  the  east  and  west  of  Lake  George  ; they  arc 
small  and  the  water  is  sweet.  The  plains  on  which  these 
lake*  occur  are  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 

! and  in  winter  n considerable  degree  of  eokl  is  experienced 
on  them.  Krbtrt  occurs  for  several  weeks  nearly  every 
j night.  As  in  these  parts  no  mountain-chain  separates  the 
| countries  lying  along  the  eastern  coast  from  the  interior,  the 
great  thorough  fare  leading  from  Sydney  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mtirrnmbidgce.  Australia Felix, and  Port  Phillip, traverses 
the  northern  portion  of  the  plains  obliquely,  and  this, 
united' hi  their  fertility.  Was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
were  -Settled  sooner  than  most  other  parts  of  the  colony.11^ 

Along  the  eastern  edge  of  these  plains  nuw  the  ShoaW 
haWii  River.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  this  river 
flows  nearly  on  a level  with  tne  surface  of  the  plains,  and 
resembles  an  English  stream.  The  temperature  of  lira 
adjacent  country  in  these  parts  is  so  low  even  in  summer* 
that  potatoes  and  gooseberries,  for  both  of  which  the 
climate  of  Sydney  is  too  hot,  grow  luxuriantly.  The  upper 
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valley  of  the  Shoalhaven  Kiver  contains  a considerable 
portion  of  good  land.  In  proceeding  north ward  the  river 
sinks  deeper  aiul  deeper  under  the  adjacent  plains,  and 
where  it  approaches  'it*  north-eastern  great  bend  it  flows 
in  a ravine  about  1500  feet  below  their  common  level. 
The  precipices  of  this  ravine,  consisting  at  one  part  of 
ranite  and  at  another  of  limestone,  give  a peculiar  grau- 
eur  to  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  Shoalhaven  Kiver. 
The  country  to  the  eastward  of  Shoalhaven  Kiver,  that  is 
to  say,  between  it  and  the  sea-coast,  is  very  wild  and  . 
mountainous.  It  is  full  of  liigh  hills  and  short  ridges,  the 
summits  of  which  generally  rise  to  tlie  elevation  of  the  : 

filains  west  of  the  river;  tlieir  tops  present  sometimes 
evel  plains,  but  as  the  hills  arc  composed  of  sandstone  , 
destitute  of  a layer  of  soil,  they  have  as  little  vegetation  on  j 
them  as  the  steep  declivities  of  their  sides.  Near  the 
coast,  where  the  lulls  are  lower,  the  saudstom*  is  covered  , 
by  a layer  of  soil,  but  with  the  exception  of  a few  tracts  of  j 
moderate  extent,  the  soil  is  poor;  it  is  somewhat  better! 
towards  the  south,  but  even  there  of  indifferent  quality.  I 
The  coast  is  everywhere  high  and  rocky,  except  at  a few  ' 
places  where  inlets  occur,  wide!)  terminate  with  low  and  , 
mostly-  swampy  grounds.  Indentations  are  rather  uuiner- 
ous,  but  noue  of  them  can  be  called  & harbour,  except  | 
Jervis  Kay,  which  is  about  eight  miles  long  from  south  to 
north,  and  six  wide  ; and  though  not  such  a magnilicciit 
harbour  is  Poit  Jackson,  it  still  affords  good  shelter  and  salt- 
anchorage.  being  divided  from  tin.-  sea  by  high  rocky 
masses,  aud  in  general  it  is  from  9 to  12  fathoms  deep.  It  is 
intended  to  found  here  a town,  and  to  make  a road  through 
the  country  between  it  and  the  connecting  plains,  tiiat  the 
increasing  settlements  on  the  Mumuubidgee  and  in  Australia 
Felix  may  be  enabled  to  bring  the  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry with  less  expense  to  a place  where  it  can  be 
shipped. 

V.  The  Blue  Mountains  begin  on  the  south  with  Cock- 
bumloon  Range,  near  34°  30' S.  lat.,  and  extend  northward 
to  the  Monundilla  Range,  which  runs  from  east  to  west  near 
32°  40'S.  lat.  Their  length  therefore  does  not  exceed  130 
miles.  Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  its 
width  is  about  40  miles;  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  road 
leading  from  Sydney  to  the  interior,  it  is  about  00  miles 
across;  and  at  its  termination  in  the  Monundilla  Range, 
probably  more  than  70  miles.  Its  eastern  edge  runs  aloug 
the  ridge  which  encloses  the  Nattai  River  on  the  cast, 
crosses  the  Warragamba,  and  extends  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nepean,  Hawkesbury,  and  Macdonald  Rivers, 
terminating  at  the  source  of  the  last-mentioned  river  in  the 
Monundilla  Range.  The  western  edge  of  this  mountain* 
system  lias  not  yet  exactly  been  made  out.  It  seems  to 
extend  from  the  sources  of  the  WoBondUly  River  (149°  30' 
E.  long,  and  34°  3tX  S.  lat.)  nearly  due  north,  traversing 
Fish  River  some  miles  above  Hathurst,  at  the  place  where 
it  joins  Campbell  River,  and  from  this  point  to  run  to  the 
east  of  north  to  the  western  termination  of  Monumblla 
Range  (150°  E.  long,  and  32°  30'  S.  lat.).  The  southern 
portion  of  the  range,  or  that  contiguous  to  the  Nattai 
River,  docs  not  seem  to  rise  to  a great  elevation  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country  (2000  feet),  but  it  consists  of 
sandstone,  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  is  consequently 
uninhabitable.  Seen  from  a higher  elevation  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a flat  country  whose  surface  is  hollowed 
and  cracked  out  into  the  wildest  ravines,  deep  and  inacces- 
sible. No  road  traverses  this  part  of  the  range.  The  only 
road  by  which  the  mountains  are  passed  is  that  leading 
from  Sydney  to  Rathurst.  It  runs  along  the  line  of 
high  land  which  separates  the  ravines  of  the  valley  of  the 
river  Cox  on  one  side,  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
valley  of  the  Grosse  on  the  other.  The  mountains  com- 
posed of  sandstone,  rise  with  an  exceedingly  steep  acclivity 
to  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  flat  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nepean  River.  Farther  on,  the  rise  is 
more  gradual,  till  the  highest  part  of  the  road,  near  King's 
Table-land,  3400  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  attained.  The 
sides  of  the  mass  of  sandstone  over  which  the  road  runs 
are  intersected  by  ravines,  Very  steep  in  proportion  to 
their  height:  near  the  highest  part  of  the  road,  the  pro- 
found depth  of  the  valleys,  enclosed  by  rocky  precipices, 
imparts  a wild  grandeur  to  the  scenery,  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived. The  rocks  are  in  most  parts  overgrown  with 
stunted  trees.  There  is  scarcely  ft  patch  of  land  along  this 
part  of  the  road  fit  for  cultivation,  except  near  an  inn, 
which  is  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  where  gooseberries  \ 


and  potatoes  of  excellent  quality  grow.  Only  two  sum- 
mits, Mount  Hay  aud  Muunt  Tomah,  staudiug  about  12 
miles  north  of  the  road,  rise  considerably  above  its  level. 
The  descent  from  thy  more  elevated  part  of  Lho  mountains 
at  Mount  York  is  not  less  precipitous  than  the  ascent  from 
the  c-axt.  West  of  Mount  York  the  road  passes  through 
some  deep  valleys,  where  the  mountains  are  composed  of 
granite,  and  their  surface  is  thinly  wooded  and  grassy.  On 
Stony  Range,  the  most  western  ridge  of  tlic  Blue  Moun- 
tains, the  soil  is  of  a, red  colour,  rattier  rich,  and  bears  trees 
of  uncommon  magnitude. 

VI.  The  Liverj/ool  Range  and  the  Connecting  Ridge. — 
At  the  distance  of  from  liO  to  70  miles  north  of  the  Monun- 
dilla  Range  is  the  Liverpool  Range,  running  east  and  west. 
This  range  is  of  great  extent,  as  the  lofty  mountains 
which  enclose  on  lioth  sides  the  river-basin  of  the  Man- 
ning, which  forms  the  boundary  Jine  of  the  settled  coun- 
try on  the  north  (32°  S.  lat.  ),  are  to  be  considered  as  its 
eastern  prolongation.  On  the  west  it  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Warrahmigle  or  Arbutlwot  Range,  which 
near  149°  E.  long,  runs  nearly  south  and  north.  It  ap- 
peal's iioiu  tins  that  the  Liverpool  Range  extends  upwards 
of  180  miles.  This  range  is  imperfectly  known,  except 
where  it  constitutes  the  southern  border  of  Liverpool 
Plains,  between  150®  and  151*  E.  long.  In  these  parts  its 
southern  slope  rises  with  a precipitous  acclivity,  and  in 
some  places  nearly  perpendicularly  above  the  plains  which 
lie  south  of  it.  Its  elevation  is  apparently  very  consider- 
able, probably  1500  or  2000  feet  above  the  base.  It  ap- 
pears like  ft  huge  wall  with  numerous  notches  in  it,  formed 
by  the  short,  but  deep  ravines,  by  which  it  is  indented,  aud 
from  which  numerous  torrents  descend,  which  feed  several 
perpetual  streams.  Where  the  slope  is  not  too  rapid,  it  is 
thinly  wooded.  On  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  ascent 
only  two  places  have  been  found  at  w Wh  it  can  be  tra- 
versed with  ea»e:  the  western,  know  n by  the  name  of  Pan- 
dora Pass,  is  near  150J  E.  long.;  and  the  eastern,  called 
by  the  natives  Hcckuadiiey,  occurs  west  of  151°  E.  long. 
When  the  summit  of  the  pisses  is  attained,  R short  descent 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  Liverpool  Plains.  This  evidently 
allows  that  this  range  is  only  the  marginal  range  of  an 
elevated  table-land,  and  this  is  also  proved  by  its  incon- 
siderable width,  tlie  eminences  which  overtop  Liverpool 
Plains  occupying  only  a narrow  space,  perhaps  nowhere 
more  than  8 or  10  miles  in  breadth. 

The  Liverpool  Range  is  connected  with  the  Monundilla 
Mountains  by  what  may  be  called  the  Connecting  Ridge. 
This  ridge  lies  between  33°  10' and  34  20'S.  lat.  It  begins 
on  the  Monundilla  Chain,  near  150°  20'  E.  long.,  and  runs 
north-west  until  it  attains  149®  *20'  E.  long.,  when  it  turns 
north-north-east,  and  in  that  direction  meets  the  Liverpool 
Range  some  miles  east  of  Pandora  Pass.  It  divides  the 
affluents  of  Goulburu  River,  a tributary  of  Hunter  River, 
which  falls  iuto  the  Pacific,  from  Uwse  of  the  Cudgegong 
and  Talbragar,  which  fall  into  the  Macquarie.  As  far  as 
this  range  is  known,  it  docs  not  appear-  to  rise  to  any  con- 
siderable elevation.  In  some  parts  it  is  overtopped  by 
rocky  hills  including  short  valleys ; whilst  at  others  it 
extends  as  a broad-hacked  swell  with  very  gentle  ac- 
clivities, and  again  it  sinks  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  country.  In  some  of  the  last -mentioned  tracts 
the  surface  is  so  level,  that  the  watershed  is  covered  with 
extensive  swamps.  A considerable  portion  of  this  ridge 
is  without  trees,  overgrown  with  bushes  and  grassy ; but 
on  the  rising  grounds  are  forests,  composed  mostly  of 
apple-trees,  iron-bark,  stringy-bark,  and  box.  There  are 
some  tracts  where  water  is- scarce,  but  in  general  this  ridgy 
is  sufficiently  watered,  and  settlements  have  of  late  years 
spread  over  its  bases  and  acclivities.  It  is  across  this 
ridge  that  the  most  easy  communication  could  be  effected 
between  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  coast, 
as  it  is  the  highest  ground  over  which  the  traveller  has  to 
pass  when  he  goes  from  the  coast  along  the  Hunter  and 
Goulburn  Rivers  into  the  plain*  drained  by  the  Macquarie ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  commercial  capital  of  this 
part  of  the  colony  will  be  transplanted  to  the  mouth  of  tire 
Hunter  River,  though  tlie  harbour  of  Newcastle  cannot 
be  compared  to  that  ot  Sydney. 

VII.  The  country  between  the  Blue  Mountains  ami  the 
Pacific. — The  line  of  coast  between  the  mouths  of  Shoal- 
haven River  (north  of  33®  S.  lat.)  and  Hunter  River  (north 
of  35°)  presents  a range  of  bold  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
sandstone,  lying  in  horizontal  strata.  These  cliffs  however 
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are  in  many  places  interrupted  by  sandy  beaches,  behind 
which  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  the  High  land  retiring 
to  a considerable  distance.  The  spaces  now  occupied  by 
sandy  beaches  appear  at  no  very  remote  period  to  have 
formed  the  entrances  of  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea.  In 
many  places  they  are  even  now  so  partially  filled  up,  that 
there  still  exist  extensive  salt-water  lagoons,  separated 
from  the  ocean  only  by  & bank  of  sand,  through  which  the 
sea  yet  occasionally  forces  a passage. 

An  elevated  country  lies  north  of  the  banks  of  Shoalhaven 
River,  where  it  runs  from  west  to  cast.  It  is  formed  by  a 
remarkable  range  of  high  land,  which  traverses  the  whole 
country  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  sea,  being 
connected  with  the  former  at  the  source  of  the  Nattai 
River,  where  the  summit  of  Mount  Jellore  rises.  From  this 
summit  it  extends  south-east  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea, 
between  Kiama  Head  and  the  mouth  of  the  Shoalhaven 
River.  The  highest  part  is  known  as  the  Mittagong 
Range.  The  more  elevated  portion  of  this  tract,  which 
consists  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  is  almost  entirely  barren, 
and  only  covered  with  shrubs.  Its  southern  slope  is  fur- 
rowed by  deep  ravines,  which  arc  hardly  accessible  except 
from  the  Shoalhaven  River,  into  which  they  open,  and  on 
their  declivities  are  only  small  tracts  fit  for  cultivation,  but 
the  soil  is  poor.  North  of  this  unprofitable  waste  and 
along  the  sea-shore  is  a lofty  range  of  trap-rocks,  called 
Illawarra,  possessing  a very  nch  soil,  which  in  its  natural 
state  is  buried  under  matted  creepers,  fern-trees,  cedar, 
cabbage -trees,  and  a luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  nourished 
both  by  streams  from  the  lofty  range  ana  the  moist  breezes 
of  the  sea.  The  extent  of  cultivable  ground  is  small,  but 
it  yields  most  abundantly  all  kinds  of  grain  and  other 
vegetables.  The  forests  constitute  the  riches  of  the  settlers 
in  this  tract,  as  the  trees  are  high  and  make  excellent  tim- 
ber, especially  a kind  of  cedar,  of  which  a great  number  of 
boards  go  to  Sydney,  though  the  transport  is  very  expensive, 
as  the  country  at  tHe  back  of  the  Illaivarra  Range  is  covered 
with  offsets  from  the  Mittagong  Range,  which,  by  their 
deep  ravines,  cause  great  obstacles  to  the  transport  of  any 
heavy  article. 

From  the  ravines  of  the  Mittagong  Range  the  country 
as  we  proceed  northward  opens  gradually  into  a kind  of 
plain,  the  best  portion  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  ot 
the  Cow  Pastures,  which  name  is  derived  from  a herd  of 
wild  cattle  which  were  found  pasturing  on  them  when  they 
were  discovered.  The  surface  of  this  plain,  which  contains 
upwards  of  100,000  acres,  consists  chiefly  of  undulating 
thinly-wooded  hills,  covered  with  a sward  of  fine  dry  native 
pasture,  with  alluvial  tracts  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers 
of  the  most  fertile  description,  producing  wheat  equalling 
in  quality  and  quantity  the  best  in  England.  Some  tracts 
adjoining  the  river  Nepean,  which  drains  this  plain,  were 
originally  clear  of  timber ; and  as  they  are  intersected  with 
ponds  having  no  ready  outlet  lor  their  waters,  they  are 
always  considerably  flooded  after  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  and 
consequently  make  excellent  meadows.  Cattle  abound 
on  this  plain,  and  also  sheep : the  wool  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  colony.  In  the  middle  of  the  Cow  Pas- 
tures is  the  Razor-back  Range,  an  isolated  moss,  which 
extends  about  8 miles  in  a general  direction  between  west- 
north-west  and  east-south-east : it  is  very  level  on  some 
parts  of  its  summit,  and  so  very  narrow  in  others,  while  the 
sides  also  are  steep,  that  the  name  it  has  obtained  is  very 
appropriate  and  descriptive. 

The  Cow  Pastures  extend  over  the  northern  districts  of 
the  county  of  Camden,  and  the  countries  contiguous  to 
them  on  the  east  and  north  contain  the  best  portion  of 
Cumberland.  In  the  last-mentioned  county  the  sandstone 
ridge  along,  the  sea  extends  only  a few  miles  inland  south 
of  Botany  Bay  ; but  between  Botany  Bay  and  Port  Jack- 
son  it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  Paramatta  and  Liverpool. 
The  land  immediately  bordering  upon  the  coast  is  of  a 
light,  barren,  sandy  nature,  and,  in  its  natural  state,  thinly 
besprinkled  with  stunted  bushes.  The  crops  it  yields  ore 
so  scanty,  that  it  would  not  he  cultivated  were  it  not  for  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital  of  the  colony.  At  a distance  of 
from  10  to  15  miles  inland  the  country  is  somewhat  better, 
and  thickly  covered  with  evergreen  forest-timber  and 
underwood ; but  the  clayey  soil  is  of  indiflereut  quality, 
and  the  labour  required  lor  clearing  it  lias  been  an  obstacle 
to  settlements.  Beyond  this  commences  the  fertile  portion 
of  the  country,  a plain  extending  from  south  to  north  about 
40  miles,  from  Appin  on  the  south  to  Windsor  on  the  north, 


with  an  average  width  of  about  20  miles,  so  that  it  is  nearly 
equal  in  extent  to  Surrey.  The  surface  of  this  extensive 
tract  is  gently  undulating,  and  rises  only  in  a few  places  to 
moderate  and  isolated  hills  with  a gentle  acclivity.  The 
soil  in  general  is  very  good,  consisting  of  decomposed  trap. 
A large  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  which  even 
extends  over  the  declivities  of  the  hills.  Prospect  Hill, 
which  is  the  most  conspicuous  eminence  in  the  country,  ia 
cultivated  to  the  summit.  Nearly  the  whole  tract  could 
be  cultivated,  but  it  remains  for  the  most  part  occupied 
by  the  original  wood.  It  is  however  very  generally  en- 
closed by  substantial  fencing,  and  affords  good  pasture  for 
cattle,  ’rhe  rich  red  soil,  derived  from  the  subjacent  trap 
rock,  produces  crops  as  abundantly  now  as  when  it  was 
first  tilled,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  southern 
districts  are  stated  to  have  the  richest  soil,  but  water  is 
scarce,  and  where  it  is  found  the  surface-water  possesses 
a saltness,  which  renders  it  at  some  seasons  unfit  for 
use.  This  tract  and  those  adjacent  to  it  are  in  general 
deficient  in  water,  as  only  a few  springs  are  found ; but 
there  are  a number  of  gullies,  worn  out  by  the  rains,  in 
which  deep  holes  have  been  excavated,  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, by  the  occasional  torrents  which  pour  through  them, 
where  water  is  generally  found  for  a considerable  portion 
and  sometimes  tne  whole  of  the  year.  This  water  is  often 
brackish,  and  has  a nauseous  sweet  taste  ; but  in  the  fresh- 
water holes  it  is  good,  and  much  relished  by  the  cattle. 
TTicrc  seems  to  be  a considerable  portion  of  saline  matter 
in  most  of  the  lands  of  this  tract,  as  it  is  often  seen  in  dry 
weather  lying  like  hoar-frost  upon  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  ponds. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  arc  alluvial  lands, 
which  exhibit  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fertility,  having 
yielded  one  crop  of  w heat  and  one  crop  of  maize  in  each 
year  for  more  than  30  years.  These  lands  however  are 
exposed  to  occasional  terrible  floods,  which  take  place 
not  at  certain  periods,  but  irregularly,  often  after  a lapse 
of  many  years,  and  sometimes  when  the  crops  are  still  on 
the  ground.  These  excessive  floods  originate  in  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  climate.  The  riven  of 
this  portion  of  Australia  do  not  run,  as  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, in  bottoms,  but  wind  in  a tortuous  course  between 
high  grassy  banks  covered  with  heavy  timber  and  brush- 
wood. These  banks  arc  very  precipitous,  rising  in  most 
places  perpendicularly  to  100  and  even  200  feet  above  the 
common  level  of  the  river.  There  arc  only  a few'  places 
at  which  it  is  possible  to  get  from  the  top  of  these 
banks  to  the  bed  in  which  the  river  flows.  When  by 
heavy  rains  of  long  continuance  a volume  of  water  larger 
than  usual  lklls  on  the  hilly  surface  of  the  country  in 
which  the  upper  branches  of  the  Hawkesbury  have  their 
origin,  the  waters  are  not  quickly  imbibed  by  the  soil, 
which  consists  of  indurated  clay.  They  therefore  sweep 
down  the  deep  ravines,  with  which  the  country  is  fur- 
rowed, with  resistless  force,  and  accumulating  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  they  make  it  swell  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  Its  tortuous  course,  and  the  fallen  trees  which 
are  in  some  parts  very  numerous,  especially  w here  it  forces 
its  way  through  narrow'  chasms,  check  the  flow  of  the 
waters  towards  the  sea,  while  the  narrow  channels  and 
high  banks  keep  them  from  spreading  out,  until,  overtop- 
ping these  banks,  the  waters  sweep  over  the  adjacent 
country.  Thus  it  may  be  conceived,  how  it  happens  that 
the  Hawkesbury  sometimes  in  a few  hours  rises  above  its 
elevated  banks.  In  1800  it  rose  90  feet  perpendicular 
above  its  ordinary  level,  and  caused  great  desolation  on 
the  alluvial  grounds  contiguous  to  its  banks.  In  1817  it 
rose  nearly  as  high. 

The  country  lying  between  Port  Jackson  and  Broken 
Bay,  and  extending  from  the  sea  to  a line  drawn  from  Pa- 
ramatta to  Windsor,  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  of  those 
districts  which  lie  contiguous  to  the  Pacific.  Its  surface 
is  an  undulating  ground,  broken  by  a succession  of  deep 
ravines,  and  its  soil  is  exclusively  composed  of  barren  sand- 
stone rocks,  over  which  only  stunted  trees  are  tliinly 
spread.  These  forests  are  composed  of.  Bauksia  and  grass 
trees  {xanthorhcea),  which  are  usually  found  in  sandy 
soil  where  nothing  else  can  vegetate,  and  these  trees 
always  suggest  the  idea  of  hopeless  sterility.  This  tract  is 
quite  uninhabited,  and  uninhabitable,  even  for  the  abori- 
gines. It  is  about  25  miles  long  and  15  wide.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  north-west  and  north  by  '.he  Hawkesbury, 
which  flows  here  in  a very  deep  valley  between  rocks. 
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which  rise  to  GOO  feet,  and  are  nearly  perpendicular ; at 
seme  places  they  overhang  the  river.  In  this  deep  chasm 
the  river  flows  slowly,  is  smooth  as  a mirror,  and  affords 
access  by  boats  and  small  vessels  to  the  little  sheltered 
farms  which  are  found  on  its  banks ; for  there  are  some 
small  patches  of  alluvial  soil,  which  occur  alternately  on 
each  bank,  and  comprise  farms  of  from  thirty  to  a hundred 
acres. 

The  country  north  of  the  Hawkesbury,  as  far  as  it  is 
drained  by  torrents  which  join  that  river,  is  as  barren  as 
that  south  of  it,  but  rather  more  mountainous,  and  some  of 
the  hills  rise  to  a considerable  elevation.  It  is  composed 
of  sandstone,  and  is  only  partially  covered  with  vegetation, 
except  a few  isolated  heights,  which  generally  consist  of 
trap-rock,  and  are  covered  with  a tolerably  good  soil  and 
very  heavy  timber. 

VIII.  Basin  of  the  Hunter  River. — This  basin  is  the 
largest  which  has  up  to  this  period  been  discovered  in  the 
countries  of  Australia  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  It  extends 
from  the  sea  westward  to  the  Connecting  Ridge,  a distance 
of  about  140  miles  in  a straight  line.  Its  average  width 
certainly  does  not  fall  short  of  GO  miles.  This  gives  an 
area  of  8400  square  miles,  or  an  extent  of  country'  equal  to 
Wales  with  the  addition  of  Monmouthshire.  This  large 
tract  seems  to  contain  a greater  proportion  of  availame 
land  than  any  other  portion  of  New  South  Wales  of  equal 
extent,  some  portions  of  Australia  Felix  perhaps  excepted. 
The  whole  basin  may  be  divided  into  two  portions.  The 
eastern  or  lower  basin,  or  that  which  lies  east  of  150°  40' 
E.  long.,  is  drained  by  the  Hunter  River  and  several  large 
affluents ; and  the  western  or  higher  basin,  west  of  150°  40' 
E.  long.,  by  the  Goulbum,  a tributary  of  the  Hunter  and 
its  numerous  feeders. 

The  lower  basin  of  the  river  consists  of  two  inclined 
plains,  sloping  towards  the  banks  of  the  river,  of  which 
that  on  the  northern  side  is  the  more  extensive,  measuring 
about  40  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  Liverpool 
Range,  whilst  the  southern  is  hardly  half  as  wide.  The 
Hunter  resembles  the  rivers  of  Europe  more  than  the  other 
rivers  in  the  eastern  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  as  it 
flows  partly  through  a bottom  which  contains  extensive 
tracts  of  alluvial  land.  The  largest  of  these  alluvial  tracts 
however  do  not,  as  in  Europe,  occur  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  but  at  places  where  the  river  is  joined  by  some 
of  its  larger  tributaries.  Thus  Wallis  Plains  are  found 
where  the  river  receives  the  William  and  Paterson  Rivers  ; 
the  Patrick  Plains,  where  it  is  joined  from  the  south  by 
the  Wollomhi,  and  from  the  north  by  the  Fall  River ; ana 
Twickenham  Meadows  or  Plains  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Goulburn.  The  two  last-mentioned  alluvial  plains  are  of 
considerable  extent,  Twickenham  Meadows  measuring 
12  miles  and  upwards  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  a 
width  varying  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  and  a half.  Some 
of  the  alluvial  plains  in  their  natural  state  were  heavily 
timbered,  and  required  much  labour  to  bring  them  into 
cultivation ; whilst  others,  as  Twickenham  Meadows, 
were  scattered  over  with  trees,  singly  or  in  irregular 
clumps,  and  reouired  very  little  prepaiatory  labour.  All 
these  alluviums  however  are  of  amazing  fertility,  produc- 
ing heavy  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  and  w hatever  else  is  sown 
upon  them. 

The  higher  grounds  rise  into  high  hills  only  where  they 
approach  the  outer  edges  of  the  basin.  The  surface  at  all 
other  places  is  only  undulating,  and  at  some  nearly  level, 
to  a distance  of  about  12  miles  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
north  more  than  20  miles  from  the  river.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea-coast  the  soil  of  these  higher  grounds  is  barren, 
and  only  covered  with  stunted  trees,  but  in  this  tract  exten- 
sive coal-measures  are  found,  from  which  the  whole  colony 
is  supplied  with  coal,  and  which  have  greatly  increased  in 
value  since  steam-navigation  has  been  introduced.  At  a 
distance  of  about  12  or  15  miles  from  the  sea  the  soil  im- 
proves. The  more  elevated  parts  have  a soil  of  inferior 
quality,  but  the  depressions  between  them  are  overgrown 
with  thick  underwood,  and  tolerably  fertile,  in  some  places 
of  considerable  fertility.  Proceeding  still  farther,  the  rising 
grounds  are  what  is  called  open  forest-l&nd,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  large  trees,  among  which  fine  herbage  grows,  which 
generally  affords  excellent  pasture  for  sheep.  As  the 
alluvial  tracts  do  not  constitute  a great  proportion  of  the 
available  land,  they  are  only  cultivated  to  maintain  the 
large  sheep-farms  which  have  spread  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  lower  basin  of  the  river,  la  many  parts  of 
P.  C.,  No.  1681. 


this  undulating  country  the  soil  presents  what  is  called  a 
‘ ploughing-ground/  w here  the  surface  appears  to  have 
undergone  ploughing,  it  being  furrowed  with  a regularity 
which  astonishes  the  observer.  Such  tracts,  which  are  nu- 
merous in  many  districts  of  the  colony,  have  a good  soil, 
either  of  a red  or  very  dark  colour,  and  it  is  thought  that 
they  could  be  cultivated  with  great  advantage.  Along 
the  rivers  which  join  the  Hunter  from  the  north  and  south 
are  also  bottoms,  but  of  less  extent,  though  not  olTess  fer- 
tility, and  the  adjacent  rising  grounds  afford  pastures  for 
sheep,  which  arc  rather  better  than  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  principal  river.  The  rivers  flowing  from  the  Liverpool 
Range  have  water  all  the  year  round,  but  those  coming 
from  the  south  dry  partly  up  in  the  dry  season,  so  that  only 
pools  are  found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  The  alluvial 
tracts  along  the  northern  affluents  extend  to  the  very  base 
of  the  Liverpool  Range. 

The  upper  basin  of  the  Hunter,  or  that  which  is  drained 
by  the  Goulburn,  one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  the  Hun- 
ter, extends  westward  to  the  Connecting  Ridge.  From  the 
lower  basin  it  is  separated  by  a ridge  of  high  hills,  or  rather 
mountains,  which  separate  the  upper  course  of  the  Hunter, 
where  it  runs  from  north-east  to  south-west,  from  that  of  the 
Blaxland,  an  affluent  of  the  Goulbum.  This  range  appears 
to  be  higher  than  any  other  of  those  traversing  this  basiu. 
The  Goulburn,  running  from  west  to  east,  divides  the  upper 
basin  into  two  unequal  sections,  its  course  being  much 
nearer  to  the  Monundilla  Range  than  to  the  Liverpool 
Range,  which  two  chains  of  mountains  enclose  the  basin  on 
the  south  and  north.  That  portion  of  the  basin  which  lies 
south  of  the  Goulburn  is  mountainous,  being  filled  up  with 
numerous  offsets  from  the  Monundilla  Range,  which  are  of 
moderate  elevation,  but  steep,  and  exhibit  that  character  of 
sterility  which  belongs  to  the  sandstone  rocks  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  Even  the  hilly  tract  which  skirts  the  banks  of 
the  river  on  the  northern  side  is  to  be  considered  as  a por- 
tion of  the  Blue  Mountains,  as  it  is  mostly  covered  with  hills 
composed  of  sandstone,  and  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation, 
except  some  stunted  trees.  This  tract  however  occupies 
only  a narrow  space,  extending  hardly  more  than  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Goulburn.  Between  this 
hilly  and  sterile  tract  on  the  south  and  the  Liverpool  Range 
on  the  north  lies  a plain,  which  extends  nearly  30  miles 
from  south  to  north,  and  about  40  miles  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  far  from  being  level,  as  it  is  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  numerous  swelling  grounds,  which  rise  from  200 
to  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  rivers  which  run  between 
them.  The  more  elevated  parts  of  these  swelling  grounds  are 
thinly  clothed  with  timber-trees  without  underwood,  whilst 
their  gentle  declivities  present  low  grassy  hills,  and  at  their 
base  are  open  levels  of  moderate  extent,  quite  free  from 
trees  or  bushes,  but  producing  fine  herbage.  The  soil  of 
the  levels  is  alluvial,  fertile,  and  retentive  of  moisture, 
whilst  that  of  the  grassy  downs,  especially  towards  tho 
south,  is  a rich  loam,  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of  arti- 
ficial meadows  fot  sheep,  or  for  cultivating  wheat  and  other 
grain.  The  broad  backs  of  the  swelling  grounds  afford 
excellent  pasture  for  sheep.  Towards  the  Liverpool  Range 
the  country  assumes  a more  uneven  surface,  but  is  equally 
fertile.  In  the  interior  of  the  plain  are  some  rocky  tracts, 
but  they  are  of  small  extent.  In  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  numerous  sheep-farms  have  been  established  in  this 
plain,  and  they  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number. 

The  country  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  River  to  Farquhar  Inlet,  the 
sestuary  of  the  ManningRiver,  maybe  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  basin  of  the  Hunter.  The  shore  of  this  tract  is 
low  and  sandy  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  to  Port  Ste- 
phens, but  on  the  peninsula  separating  this  port  from  the 
sea  is  a series  of  sandhills  of  moderate  elevation.  A simi- 
lar row  of  sandhills  occupies  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which 
runs  from  Port  Stephens  to  Sugarloaf  Point,  and  separates 
some  lagoons  from  the  sea.  Sugarloaf  Point  is  formed  by 
a sandy  lull  of  a conic  form,  rising  to  a considerable  ele- 
vation. The  sandhills  continue  north  from  this  cape  to 
some  distance  beyond  Cape  Hawke,  and  here  too  are  large 
lagoons  at  the  back  of  the  sandhills.  A few  miles  north 
of  Cape  Hawke  the  shores  begin  to  be  high  and  rocky,  and 
continue  thus  to  Farquhar  Inlet.  Some  of  the  lagoons  are 
connected  with  the  sea,  but  they  are  too  shallow  to  admit 
even  small  vessels,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  country 
at  the  back  of  them  was  neglected  for  some  time,  and  con- 
sidered a sterile  unprofitable  waste.  But  since  the  Austra- 
Vol.  XXVII.— C 
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Uan  Agricultural  ( Company  has  acquired  the  property  of  this 
country,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a considerable  portion 
of  it  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  country  situated  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Hunter  Basin,  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers 
being  alluvial,  and  the  higher  grounds,  which  rise  only  to 
the  elevation  of  moderate  hills,  being  clothed  with  thin 
forests  and  affording  tolerable  pasture  for  sheep.  The 
most  southern  portion  however  between  Port  Stephens  and 
the  Hunter  is  a low  tract,  covered  with  sand,  anu  a useless 
waste.  Port  Stephens  is  a bar-harbour,  so  that  small  vewels 
only  can  enter  it:  those  of  larger  description  are  compelled 
to  anchor  outside. 

IX.  Countries  contiguous  to  the  western  base  of  the  Blue 
Mountains. — Though  all  the  countries  lying  on  the  west  of 
the  mountain-range  ore  included  within  the  Bounds  of  loca- 
tion, we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  fea- 
tures and  productive  powers  of  a considerable  part  of 
them.  The  most  southern  districts,  or  tlu»e  which  con- 
stitute the  counties  of  King  and  Georgiana,  are  almost 
entirely  unknown,  as  no  satisfactory  account  has  been 
published  respecting  them.  Mr.  Bennet,  who  traversed 
a portion  of  them  w his  ‘ Wanderings,’  limits  his  narra- 
tive to  a few  observations,  from  which  we  learn  that 
those  districts  which  lie  between  the  road  leading  from 
Sydney  to  Bathurst  and  the  banks  of  the  river  Abercroinbv 
consist  mostly  of  swampy  tracts,  which  are  very  little  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  or  as  pasture-grounds. 
But  south  of  .the  river  he  found  the  country  mostly  traversed  | 
by  low  ridges,  thinly  wooded,  and  at  some  places  more 
level  tracts,  affording  good  pasture  for  sheep,  being  what 
is  called  open  forests. 

The  countiy  north  of  34”  ltP  8.  lai.  is  much  better 
known.  A very  hilly  and  broken  tract,  connected  on  the 
east  with  the  Blue  Mountains,  stretches  westward  on  both 
sides  of  Bdiibula  River.  It  contains  several  summits,  which 
rise  to  the  elevation  of  mountains,  among  which  the  most 
elevated  is  Mount  Lachlan,  which  probably  attains  300011. 
above  the  sea-level.  This  tract  at  its  western  extremity 
(near  140°  E.  long.)  is  connected  with  a lofty  range  of 
mountains,  which  runs  nearly  south  and  north  from  34" 30' 
to  33J  30*  S.  lat.,  and  separates  the  affluents  of  the  Mac- 
quarie River  from  those  which  run  westward  into  the 
Lachlan  or  Calare.  Though  comparatively  narrow,  it  rises 
in  some  places  to  a great  elevation.  The  highest  of  its 
summits,  Conabolas,  which  is  not  far  from  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, attains  4401  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  higher 
than  the  most  elevated  pinnacle  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
The  Coutombals,  which  are  not  far  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  range,  are  also  very  elevated,  and  visible  to 
a great  distance.  Their  elevation  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. Between  the  southern  portion  of  this  western  range 
and  the  Blue  Mountains  are  the  Plains  of  Bathurst,  which 
are  twelve  miles  in  length  and  about  five  in  width.  They 
are,  more  properly  speaking,  downs,  not  unlike  the  South 
Downs  near  Brighton,  presenting  on  their  surface  consider- 
able undulations.  The  highest  parts  of  these  elevations  or 
knolls  are  generally  covered  with  deep  quagmires  or  bogs, 
but  otherwise  these  downs  have  a dry  soil,  and  being  en- 
tirely destitute  of  wood,  and  producing  different  kinds  of 
nutritive  grass, they  afford  excellent  sheep-walks,  but  there 
are  also  tracts  fit  for  cattle  ; the  cheese  and  butter  made 
here  are  in  great  request  at  Sydney.  The  Plains  of  Bathurst 
are  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  remainder  of  this  region,  extending  northward  on 
both  sides  of  the  Macquarie  River,  and  north-eastward 
over  the  countries  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Cudgegong  to 
the  base  of  the  Connecting  Ridge,  exhibits  great  \arieties 
in  its  surface,  soil,  and  productive  powers.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  surface  is  undulating,  though  the 
tracts  which  arc  blithest  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
generally  rise  into  hills,  which  in  some  places  are  rather 
high.  There  occur  also  levels,  but  they  are  usually  of 
small  extent ; and  some  of  them  are  swampy,  at  least 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  The  hills  in  many 
places  are  rocky,  and  only  overgrown  with  stunted  trees, 
whilst  in  others  they  ore  covered  with  grass,  and  well 
though  not  ttiickly  timbered.  Between  them  are  some 
narrow  valleys,  producing  abundant  pasture  for  cattle. 
At  a few  places  the  undulating  country  is  destitute  of 
water,  but  these  tiaets  are  not  of  great  extent.  Many  of 
the  small  streams  which  drain  this  country  are  dry  in  sum- 
mer, but  well  filled  offer  rains.  The  larger  ones  have 
always  water,  though  it  is  much  reduced  offer  long  droughts, 


which  are  frequent  in  this  region.  A great  portion  of  this 
tract  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  sheep,  and  tins  U 
proved  by  the  increasing  number  of  sheep-larins  wliich  are 
spreading  over  it  in  all  directions.  It  does  not  seem  that 
were  is  much  land  fit  for,  cultivating  wheat  or  other  grains ; 
very  little  at  least  has  till  now  been  grown,  except  in  Wel- 
lington Valley,  an  extremely  fertile  tract  of  alkivial  land, 
watered  by  the  River  Bell,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Macquarie.  It  lies  east  of  the  high  summits  of  the 
Coutombals,  and  is  six  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  a 
mile  across  where  it  is  widest.  In  tliis  valley  arc  some 
very  remarkable  caves,  in  which  fossil  remains  of  animals 
have  been  found. 

At  the  distance  of  about  25  miles  from  the  range  on  which 
the  summits  of  C'anobolasand  Coutombals  stand,  is  another 
range  of  heights,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  along 
148''  2.V  E.  long.  Its  southern  portion  is  called  Croker 
Range,  and  its  northern  Hervey  Range.  This  range  has 
only  been  traversed  at  two  or  three  points  by  travellers,  and 
is  very  imperfectly  known.  On  its  western  declivity  are 
I the  sources  of  Bogan  River,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Darling.  The  country  lying  east  of  this  range  appears,  as 
far  as  is  known,  to  have  an  irregular  hilly  surface,  drained 
by  numerous  watercourses  running  northwards  into  the 
Macquarie,  or  southward  into  the  Lachlan,  but  many  of  them 
are  dry  in  times  of  drought,  or  contain  only  stagnant  water 
in  the  deepest  depressions  of  their  beds.  Some  sheep-farina 
have  of  late  years  been  established  in  this  hilly  tract, 
and  the  range  west  of  them  is  at  present  thejarthest  point 
to  which  the  settlements  of  the  whites  have  extended.  On 
the  west  of  Croker  and  Hervey  Range  begin  the  great 
desolate  steppes  wliich  extend  between  tho  Darling  aud 
Lachlan  rivers. 

X.  Countries  along  the  Pacific  from  32°  to  20°  S.  lat., 
or  from  the  mouth  of  Maiming  River  to  Double  Island  Point. 
The  Coast  Range,  or  the  high  land  separating  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  Pacific  from  those  running  westward  into  the 
great  plains  of  the  interior,  is  probably  in  most  places 
about  1U0  miles  or  somewhat  less  distant  from  the  sea,  but 
as  it  has  only  been  minutely  examined  at  two  or  three  places, 
it  remains  uncertain  if  that  range  always  runs  parallel  to 
the  coast,  or  in  some  places  retreats  farther  from  it.  Tho 
coast-line  of  this  tract,  extending  about  400  miles,  is  mostly 
low  and  sandy,  being  broken  only  at  intervals  by  rocky 
points.  But  iu  some  parts,  especially  north  of  Inal  Bay 
(30°  50*  8.  lat.)  and  south  of  the  mouth  of  Clarence  River,  are 
tracts  of  coast  many  miles  in  length,  where  it  is  rocky  and 
rises  to  a considerable  elevation,  but  even  here  no  inden- 
tations occur  sufficiently  deep  to  form  harbours.  The  har- 
bours are  only  found  at  the  mouths  of  the  numerous 
rivers.  The  country  which  lies  at  the  hack  of  this  coast 
is  much  more  mountainous  than  that  portion  of  the 
colony  which  lies  south  of  Manning  River  along  the  Pacific. 
Numerous  ranges  detach  themselves  from  the  coast- 
range,  and  traverse  the  country  in  several  directions. 
Their  sides  are  mostly  steep  and  overgrown  with  thick 
forests,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  lias  retarded  the 
exploration  of  this  country,  so  that  the  large  River  Clarence 
long  remained  unknown^  and  was  only  discovered  a few 
year*  ago,  though  some  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
penal  settlements  nearly  for  30  years.  There  are  still 
some  tracts  of  considerable  extent  w hich  are  blanks  on  our 
maps.  The  imperfect  account  we  have  obtained  of  these 
countries  would  suggest  the  idea  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  is  occupied  by  elevated  mountain-ridges.  As 
tar  as  it  is  known,  the  valleys  along  the  rivers  are  only  of 
moderate  extent,  and  occupy  probably  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  area.  On  the  ridges  are  several  summits,  which  at- 
tain a great  elevation.  The  Three  Brothers  (31*  43'),  only 
from  3 to  5 miles  from  the  shove,  are  visible  at  a distance 
of  00  miles  at  sea.  West  by  north  of  them  is  Mount  Sea- 
View,  which  is  supposed  to  rise  (iUOU  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Farther  to  the  nortnare  two  summits,  each  supposed  toat  tain 
more  than  4000  feet.  Mount  Warning,  about  12  miles  from 
the  shore,  near  28°  25’  S.  lat.,  is  considered  by  Flinders  as  the 
lughert  summit  visible  from  the  Pacific,  and  its  elevation 
is  estimated  by  him  at  3300  feet : to  the  w est  of  it  is  Mount 
Lindesay,  rising  5700  feet  above  the  sea.  In  some  parts  the 
high  rocky  masses  seem  to  cover  an  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try' contiguous  to  the  Coast  Range,  ami  to  be  furrowed  by 
narrow  clefts,  by  which  the  waters  collected  on  the  moun- 
tains find  their  passage  to  the  lower  level.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  cose  with  the  country  near  31”  S.  lat.,  where  the 
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MacLeay  River  runs  for  a great  distance  in  a narrow  glen 
whose  sides  rise  900  feet  above  its  tied : and  above  this 
glen  it  forms  two  falls,  one  235  and  the  other  150  feet  high. 

In  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Manning  River,  which  is 
said  to  be  navigable  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  a few  settle- 
ments have  been  formed,  but  at  Port  Macquarie  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  .Hastings  River  the  population  has  within  a 
few  years  so  increased,  that  this  district,  with  the  adjacent 
valleys  of  the  Manning  and  Mac  Leay  River  have  been  formed 
into  a county.  Port  Macquarie  is  a bar  harbour,  admit- 
ting only  vessels  of  10ft  tons  burden,  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
enter,  except  at  full  tide,  on  account  of  the  rapid  current 
which  seta  the  vessels  ashore  upon  the  shoals  on  the 
northern  side  of  its  entrance.  Outside  the  bar  is  good 
anchorage  for  ships  of  the  largest  class,  except  when  the 
wind  Mows  strong  upon  the  shore.  Within  the  bar  is  secure 
anchorage  for  n great  number  of  vessels.  This  harbour  is 
formed  by  an  estuary,  into  which  two  rivers  fall,  which 
however  arc  designed  by  one  name,  the  Hastings.  About 
the  (estuary  the  country  is  rather  low,  but  dry.  The  banks 
of  the  rivers  however  arc  rather  high,  but  nevertheless  sub- 
ject to  sudden  inundations.  The  soil  on  the  margin  is 
generally  a rich  alluvium,  thickly  timbered  with  cedar-trees 
ami  matted  with  vine-brushes,  which  renders  the  clearing 
of  the  ground  laborious  and  expensive.  But  the  large  cedar- 
trees  yield  good  timber,  which  is  shipped  to  Sydney.  The 
hills  surrounding  the  lower  tract  are  thinly  wooded  and 
serve  as  sheep-walks.  This  is  the  most  southern  district  in 
Now  South  Wales  where  (lie  sugar  cane  has  been  culti- 
vated with  advantage,  and  where  this  cultivation  is  carried 
on  regularly.  Tobacco  is  also  grown  to  some  extent. 
Both  rivers  falling  into  Port  Macquarie  are  navigable  for 
several  miles  from  their  embouchures. 

North  of  Port  Macquarie  is  the  valley  which  is  drained 
by  the  MacLeay  River,  which  divides  about  12  miles 
from  the  sea  into  two  branches,  enclosing  a large  island. 
The  main  branch  forms  a harbour,  winch  has  a bar 
across,  having  from  twelve  to  seventeen  feet  water  upon 
it.  Tins  river  is  stated  to  he  navigable  to  a distance  of 
more  than  50  miles  from  the  sea,  when  farther  progress  is 
impeded  by  a fall,  which  occurs  where  the  river  isauea  from 
a narrow  glen,  whose  sides  rise  900  feet  above  its  bed,  as 
already  observed.  Below  this  place  the  river  runs  through 
a wide'  valley,  in  which  there  are  some  plains  destitute  of 
timber,  and  gently  rising  hills  covered  with  open  forests 
and  grassy  pastures.  Several  settlements  have  been 
made  in  this  tract,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  such,  that 
it  will  probably  become  a populous  district. 

Farther  north  is  the  valley  of  the  Clarence  River,  of  the 
existence  of  which  government  was  unacquainted  up  to 
1838,  though  it  had  for  some  time  before  been  visited  by 
woodcutters,  who  obtained  excellent  cedar-timber  there. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  is  at  Shoal  Bay,  29°  2fK  8.  lat.  The 
bar  across  its  entrance  has  twelve  feet  of  water  on  it  at 
high  tides;  and  to  a distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  it  the 
soundings  vary  between  three  and  five  fathoms,  the  aver- 
age breadth  being  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile,  so  that  it 
forms  a spacious  harbour.  Tne  country  surrounding  the 
lower  part  of  the  river  is  low  and  covered  with  a mass  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  among  which  are  many  trees  of 
gigantic  size.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  sea 
the  country  begins  to  rise  higher,  and  the  river,  being 
divided  into  two  arms,  encloses  an  island  of  about  120 
squnre  miles  in  area,  which  is  moderately  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  Both  arms  are  navigable.  The  river 
continues  to  be  navigable  for  sailing  vessels  as  high  up  as 
Susan  Island,  about  sixty  miles  from  Shoal  Bay  by  the 
couree  of  the  river,  and  the  depth  is  seldom  leas  than  five 
fathoms.  The  country  contiguous  to  this  portion  of  the 
river  is  slightly  undulating  ; the  banks  are  about  15  miles 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river,  but  at  a short  distance 
from  them  are  swamps  and  alluvial  plains  many  miles  in 
extent,  and  their  soil  is  of  the  best  description.  Above 
Susan  Island  the  river  is  still  deep,  but  has  some  shoals  ; 
its  banks  are  bold  and  rocky,  and  occasionally  varied  by 
gentle  slopes,  and  the  adjacent  country  has  the  character 
of  an  open  grazing  country  of  sandstone  formation.  The 
lower  country  seems  to  be  adapted  for  numerous  settle- 
ments, and  it  is  supposed  that  wheat,  maize,  the  vine,  to- 
bacco. sugar,  indigo,  and  many  other  articles  may  here  be 
raised  with  complete  success. 

The  nxht  northern  settlements  on  Ihe  eastern  coasts  of 
New  South  Wales  are  at  Moretou  Bay.  This  bay  extends 


over  a whole  degree  of  latitude,  from  28°  to  2T4  8.  lat., 
and  is  formed  by  a projecting  headland,  Skirmish  Point, 
and  two  large  islands,  extending  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  the  mainland.  The  northern  island,  called  More- 
ton,  is  about  20  miles,  and  the  southern,  Stradbrokc,  30  miles 
long:  the  greatest  width  does  not  exceed  four  miles.  They 
are  moderately  elevated  above  the  sea.  There  are  three 
entrances  into  the  bay,  two  for  large  vessels  and  one  for 
boats.  The  North  Passage,  between  8kirmlsh  Point  and 
Moreton  Island,  is  more  than  12  miles  wide,  and  across  it 
lies  a bar,  on  which  there  are  only  three  fathoms  at  low- 
water.  The  South  Passage,  between  Moreton  and  Strad- 
broke  Islands,  is  hardly  a mile  wide,  and  of  moderate 
depth.  Between  the  southern  extremity  of  Stradbrokc 
Island  and  the  mainland  is  the  Boat  Passage,  which  is 
hardly  a quarter  of  a mile  wide.  The  interior  of  the  har- 
bour is  full  of  mud  shoals,  but  between  them  are  channels 
which  may  be  safely  navigated  by  vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  18  feet.  ’The  shores  of  the  mainland  along  the 
bay  are,  with  few  exceptions,  low,  swampy,  end  covered 
with  mangrove  trees.  Into  this  bay  falls  Brisbane  River. 
This  river  is  navigable  20  miles  up  by  ships  drawing  1G 
feet  water,  at  which  point  a ridge  of  rocks  crosses  the  bed, 
but  to  a distance  of  more  than  GO  miles  from  the  sea  it 
may  be  navigated  by  boats.  Several  of  its  tributaries  are 
also  navigable  for  some  miles  from  their  mouths.  The 
country  on  both  banks  of  the  river  presents  an  alternation 
of  hills  and  level  tracts.  The  level  tracts  are  not  subject 
to  inundation,  and  the  soil,  which  is  very  good,  is  over- 
grown <vith  high  trees,  among  which  arc  cedars  and 
cypress-trees  of  great  magnitude.  The  hills  rise  with  a 
gentle  acclivity,  and  are  covered  with  open  forests ; they 
arc  equally  adapted  for  cultivation  and  grazing.  The 
highest  hills  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  some 
rise  from  700  to  800  feet.  At  a distance  of  about  12 
miles  from  the  river  however  the  country  rises  consider- 
ably, and  there  are  several  summits  of  great  elevation. 
The  farthest  sources  of  the  Brisbane  are  in  the  Coast 
Range,  which  here  offers  an  easy  passage  to  the  interior  by 
a gap  which  occurs  south  of  28"  8.  lat.,  north  of  Mount 
Mitchell,  which  rises  to  4120  feet  above  the  sea.  A few 
settlements  have  been  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  population  of  this  tract 
will  rapidly  increase,  os  the  sheep-atationB  have  begun  to 
spread  in  the  interior  so  far  to  tne  north  that  they  have 
reached  the  latitude  of  Moreton  Bay. 

XI.  Countries  north  of  the  Liverpool  Range  and  west  rf 
the  Coast  Range. — That  portion  of  this  region  which  lies 
at  the  back  of  Port  Macquarie,  between  32"  and  31°  8. 
lat.,  is  tolerably  well  known.  The  district  contiguous  to 
the  Coast  Range  consists  of  several  fine  and  extensive  val- 
leys, separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  rocky  ridges, 
which  rise  only  a few  hundred  feet  above  the  common 
level  of  the  country.  The  rivers  have  water  all  the  year 
round,  being  supplied  with  it  from  the  Coast  Range  and 
Liverpool  Range.  The  country  is  well  wooded,  but  gene- 
rally free  of  underwood,  so  as  to  afford  good  sheep-walks. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  tracts  of  rich 
alluvial  land,  subject  to  inundations,  which  will  certainly 
yield  good  crops  of  grain  when  cultivated.  But  the  whole 
tract  is  at  present  only  used  as  sheep-stations.  A woody 
ridge,  rising  from  700  to  8U0  feet  above  the  common 
level,  separates  this  hilly  tract  from  the  Liverpool  Plains. 
These  extensive  plains  lie  along  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Liverpool  Range,  and  extend  along  their  base  about 
70  or  80  miles  (between  1493  20'  and  150°  40'  E.  long.). 
From  south  to  north  they  occupy  a space  exceeding  25 
miles  ; and  towards  the  north-west  their  extent  is  said  to 
exceed  50  miles.  They  present  a vast  level  overgrown  with 
grass  several  feet  high,  here  and  there  interspersed  with 
insulated  wooded  spots,  which  cover  gentle  eminences,  the 
elevation  of  some  of  which  is  several  hundred  feet,  but 
others  are  very  slightly  elevated.  Some  of  these  emi- 
nences have  a sandy  soil,  and  are  overgrown  with  pines. 
After  long-continued  rains  the  plains  are  covered  with 
water  and  the  eminences  appear  like  islands,  but  after 
long  droughts  there  is  a want  of  water,  except  near  the 
Liverpool  Range  ; for  a few  miles  from  the  range  most  of 
the  streams  originating  in  that  range  are  then  dried  up,  or 
constitute  only  a series  of  pools  ; a few  of  them  are  lost  in 
swamps.  A great  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  stations 
have  been  established  on  these  plains. 

At  the  distance  of  about  30 miles  north  of  the  Liverpool 
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Plains  begins  ft  range  of  mountains  which  runs  about  a r 
hundred  miles  from  south  to  north,  between  31“  and  j 
29°  30'  S.  lat. : it  is  failed  Nundawar,  or  Hardwicke 
Range.  Its  southern  portion  is  low ; but  north  of  30°  SO' 
it  attains  a great  elevation,  some  of  the  summits  rising  to 
3500  and  perhaps  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
mountainous  portion  of  this  chain  occupies  only  from  10  to 
12  miles  in  width,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  offsets, 
which  extend  on  each  side  to  a distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  ranges.  A great  number  of  watercourses  originate 
in  this  range,  and  water  the  country  surrounding  it  on  all 
sides.  Thus  the  tract  of  country  between  the  river Gwydir 
on  the  east  and  Nammoy  or  Peel  River  on  the  west,  accord- 
ing to  our  scanty  information,  contains  a considerable  por- 
tion of  land  fit  lor  cultivation,  though  it  varies  much  in  its 
soil.  Some  parts  are  barren,  and  their  surface  is  covered  ' 
with  thick  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  which  prevents  the 
springing  up  of  grass ; others  are  overgrown  with  forests  of 
small  timber,  and  being  more  open  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, produce  a considerable  growth  of  grass.  Where 
the  country  is  more  hilly  the  ridges  are  covered  with 
open  forests,  and  the  valleys  between  them,  with  occa- 
sionally a patch  of  plain,  have  a good  soil.  The  best  soil 
however  is  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  water- 
courses. But  many  of  the  watercourses  dry  up  in  summer, 
or  only  a few  pools  are  found  in  their  beds,  which  is  espe- 
cially the  case  after  long  droughts.  The  larger  rivers  always 
preserve  a considerable  volume  of  water,  and  even  after 
droughts  they  are  many  feet  deej>.  The  country  between 
the  course  of  the  Gwydir  and  the  Coast  Range  has  not  been 
explored;  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  must  contain  also  a 
considerable  proportion  of  land  either  fit  for  cultivation 
or  useful  as  pasture-ground,  as  several  rivers,  known  to 
originate  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Coast  Range, 
run  through  this  country,  and  probably  contain  water  all 
the  year  round. 

North  of  29 * 8.  lat.  the  country  appears  to  contain  very 
little  land  fit  for  colonisation.  Allan  Cunningham,  who 
traversed  it  obliquely  from  the  northern  skirts  of  Nundaw&r 
Range  to  tire  mountains  at  the  back  of  Moreton  Bay,  | 
describes  it  as  a barren  waste,  oyer  which  a loose  sand  is  ! 
spread,  which  gives  it  a desert-like  aspect.  It  is  a plain 
densely  wooden  or  covered  with  brushwood,  the  monoton- 
ous aspect  of  which  is  here  and  there  relieved  by  a brown 
patch  free  from  trees.  A brown  kind  of  iron-bark  tree 
(apparently  Eucalyptus  resinifera),  scarcely  25  feet  high, 
clothes  its  surface,  on  which  are  scattered  dense  patches 
of  underwood.  In  travelling  more  than  100  miles  he 
met  with  several  watercourses,  but  only  with  two  rivers  1 
which  contained  water.  But  in  approaching  the  Coast 
Range,  and  when  distant  from  it  about  25  miles,  he  en- 
tered some  extensive  tracts  of  pastoral  country,  in  which 
were  numerous  small  rivers  and  deep  pools  supplied 
by  streams  from  the  highlands  lying  to  tne  east.  Some  of 
these  tracts  had  an  undulating  surface,  and  others  were 
level,  but  they  were  mostly  destitute  of  trees  and  under- 
wood, and  their  rich  black  and  dry  soil  was  covered  with 
grass  and  herbage  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  luxuriance 
of  growth.  The  hills  separating  these  tracts  from  each 
other  were  clothed  with  an  underwood  of  the  densest 
description. 

XI 1.  The  Steppe*  of  the  Interior  occupy,  south  of  32° 
S.  lat.,  all  the  countries  north  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and 
west  of  148"’  E.  long.,  but  north  of  32°  they  spread  farther 
eastward,  until  they  appear  to  approach  the  (’oast  Range 
north  of  28°  S.  lat.  The  surface  of  this  immense  tract  "is 
chiefly  level,  at  some  places  interspersed  with  low  rising 
ground,  and  at  others,  but  much  more  rarely,  with  undu- 
lating tracts.  There  are  indeed  a considerable  number  of 
isolated  hills  and  short  ridges  dispersed  over  the  plains, 
but  they  are  at  great  distances  from  one  another,  and  gene- 
rally occupy  a very  small  space.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
composed  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  the  highest  do  not 
rise  more  than  500  or  000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
These  hills  and  short  ridges  are  most  numerous  on  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Lachlan,  east  of  146®  E.  long.  The 
soil  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  which  in  many  parts  is  fine 
and  soft,  but  in  other  places  firm.  There  are  also  large 
tracts  whose  soil  is  composed  of  hard  clay.  The  firmer 
kinds  of  soil  are  after  long  droughts  furrowed  by  numerous 
wide  and  deep  cracks.  Generally  the  ground  is  quite  naked, 
but  in  a few  places  it  is  overgrown  with  isolated  tufts  of 
coarse  matted  weeds  which  bind  the  sand.  The  more 


clayey  tracts  are  overgrown  with  atripler,  mesemhryanthe- 
mutn  requilaterale , and  sa  Isold.  Along  the  margin  of  large 
rivers  ore  yarra , or  blue  gum-trees,  and  those  tracts  which 
are  subject  to  frequent  inundations  arc  overgrown  with 
a dwarf  kind  of  box.  The  higher  country  is  clothed 
with  forests  of  stunted  trees  among  which  some  kinds  of 
acacia  and  eucalyptus  are  the  most  abundant.  Grass  is 
only  found  at  isolated  places,  and  frequently  it  covers 
only  a small  surface.  Those  tracts  which  are  frequently 
under  water  produce  a kind  of  monocotyledonous  plant  or 
bulrush,  which  contains  a great  portion  of  gluten,  which  is 
not  inferior  to  wheat-flour,  and  constitutes  the  principal 
food  of  the  natives  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Lachlan.  Mitchell  states  that  the  cakes 
which  are  made  of  this  gluten  are  lighter  and  sweeter 
than  those  prepared  from  common  flour.  These  plains 
are  badly  provided  with  water,  as  the  sandstone  of  the 
hills  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  are  such  as  not  to  favour 
the  collecting  of  water  in  springs,  which  indeed  are 
nowhere  met  with,  and  arc  scarce  all  over  New  South 
, Wales,  especially  in  those  tracts  where  the  hills  are  com- 
posed of  sandstone.  After  long-continued  rains  it  appears 
that  a considerable  portion  of  the  plains  is  entirely  covered 
with  water  and  constitutes  temporary  lakes,  but  when  a 
drought  has  continued  lor  some  time  large  rivers  dry  up, 
and  in  their  bed  aie  only  found  pools,  generally  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  one  another.  In  such  a state  the 
I Lachlan  was  found  by  Mitchell  in  1836,  whilst  Oxley,  in 
1817,  was  obliged  to  return  by  the  immense  swamps  which 
he  found  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  Lachlan.  He  tra- 
velled in  this  region  for  five  weeks,  through  a country  over 
which  the  waters  of  the  Lachlan  were  so  abundantly  dis- 
i persed,  that  on  no  one  occasion  during  that  period  did  his 
party  meet  with  a dry  spot  on  which  to  encamp  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  But  when  Mitchell  traversed  it,  nis  party  was 
I frequently  in  danger  of  perishing  from  thirst,  the  river 
being  dried  up,  and  the  pools  in  its  bed  occurring  only  at 
great  distances  from  each  other.  It  is  however  probable 
that  along  the  banks  of  this  river  pasture -ground  must 
exist,  at  least  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  as  a herd  of 
wild  cattle  was  found  as  far  west  as  140°  E.  long.,  and  they 
must  have  wandered  to  this  place  from  the  settled  parts  of 
the  colony. 

In  reviewing  this  rapid  survey  of  the  soil  of  New 
South  Wales,  we  find  that  between  36°  and  29®  S.  lat.  the 
country  which  may  be  considered  as  available  for  cultiva- 
tion or  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  extends  to  a distance 
of  about  200  miles  from  the  Pacific  in  a straight  line. 
When  we  Mill  add  the  narrower  tract  which  lies  be- 
tween 29°  and  26®  S.  lat.,  this  country  covers  a surface  of 
more  than  100,000  square  miles.  There  are  certainly  large 
tracts  which  must  he  considered  as  useless  wastes,  as  the 
Blue  Mountains,  the  tract  between  Port  Jackson  and 
Broken  Bay,  and  some  more  of  smaller  extent ; but  all 
these  tracts  taken  together  certainly  do  not  constitute  one- 
fourth  of  its  area.  Of  the  remainder  probably  it  will  be 
found  that  only  one-fourth  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  that 
half  of  the  country  can  only  be  used  as  pasture-ground  for 
cattle  and  sheep.  If  compared  with  most  countries  of 
Europe,  it  cannot  be  saia  that  New  South  Wales  is 
favoured  by  nature  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  though  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula  and  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  Russia  certainly  present  a less  advantageous 
proportion.  But  Europe  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  portion  of  Asia.  If  we  com- 
re  New  South  Wales  with  South  America,  it  will  hardly 
possible  to  point  out  in  the  last-mentioned  country  n 
contiguous  tract  of  equal  extent  which  is  superior  in  fer- 
tility. That  portion  of  New  South  Wales  which  lies  south 
of  36°  S.  lat.,  and  farther  to  the  west  occupies  tile  whole 
space  between  the  sea  and  the  course  of  the  river  Mumim- 
hidgec,  is  to  all  appearance  much  superior  to  the  old 
colony  in  productive  powers ; but  as  a very  large  portion 
of  it  nas  not  yet  been  explored,  it  would  be  premature  to 
form  a decided  opinion  respecting  its  value  as  an  agricul- 
tural country.  It  covers  an  area  of  more  than  130, OCX) 
square  miles. 

Rii'er ». — The  larger  rivers  which  drain  the  country  be- 
tween the  Pacific  and  the  watershed  have  water  all  the 
year  round.  They  generally  flow  in  beds  which  arc 
deeply  depressed  below  the  common  level  of  the  country, 
and  between  banks  which  rise  perpendicularly,  or  nearly 
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sn,  from  100  to  200  feet,  and  frequently  higher,  so  that 
the  streams  are  inaccessible,  except  at  a few  places.  This 
peculiar  construction  of  the  channels  in  which  the  rivers 
run  renders  it  impossible  to  use  their  water  for  irrigating 
the  adjacent  fields,  without  very  complicated  and  expen- 
sive machinery,  though  certainly  great  advantages  would 
result  from  such  a practice  in  a country  subject  to  such 
long  droughts  as  New  South  Wales.  These  rivers  are  also 
of  little  avail  as  channels  for  the  transport  of  the  produce 
of  the  country,  as  they  are  only  navigable  to  a short  dis- 
tance from  their  mouth,  above  which  their  current  is  fre- 
quently broken  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  which  indeed  are 
neither  long  nor  nigh,  but  their  frequency  renders  it  im- 
possible to  navigate  these  rivers  even  by  small  boats. 

The  Shoal  haven  River,  the  most  southern  of  the  con- 
siderable rivers  of  this  region,  rises  on  the  table-lands  east 
of  the  Warragong  Mountains,  and  runs  about  90  miles 
northward,  measured  in  a straight  line,  and  then  about  40 
miles  eastward.  Near  its  source  its  bed  is  slightly  de- 
pressed below  the  general  level  of  the  tabic-lands,  but  in 
proceeding  northward  it  continually  sinks  deeper,  so  that 
where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  St. 
Vincent  and  Argyle  it  runs  in  a cleft  1500  feet  deep  and 
between  steep  rocks  furrowed  by  numerous  ravines.  Be- 
low its  great  bend  the  rocks  enclosing  its  bed  are  less  ele- 
vated and  their  acclivities  more  gentle,  but  still  so  close  to 
the  water  as  not  to  leave  a bottom.  It  emerges  from  these 
hills  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  this  point 
occurs  the  last  rapid,  where  the  river  flows  for  about  300 
yards  over  a ledge  of  small,  rounded,  water-worn  stones, 
which  arc  hardly  covered  with  water.  The  tide  flows 
thus  far,  and  below  this  rapid  the  river  may  be  navigated 
by  boats,  but  its  mouth  is  so  obstructed  by  shoals  and 
sand-banks  as  to  prevent  even  boats  from  entering  it. 

The  Hawkesbury  falls  into  Broken  Bay.  It  rises,  under 
the  name  of  Wol  fond  illy,  on  the  Connecting  Table-lands, 
and  receives  nearly  all  the  waters  which  arc  collected  on 
them.  It  flows  in  a deep  bed,  which  however  is  acces- 
sible until  it  begins  to  form  the  boundary  between  Argyle 
and  Camden,  where  it  sinks  into  a deep  ravine,  and  is  no 
longer  accessible.  In  this  ravine  it  traverses  a country 
exceedingly  wild  and  broken,  belonging  to  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  separates  Westmoreland  from  Camden  under  the 
name  of  Wonondilly,  and  the  county  of  Cook  from  that  of 
Camden  under  the  name  of  Warragamba.  It  issues  from  ; 
the  ravine  where  it  begins  to  form  the  boundary  between 
Cook  and  Cumberland,  but  its  current  is  still  too  rapid  to 
be  navigated.  The  last  rapids  occur  near  Windsor,  from 
which  place  it  is  navigable  for  moderate  vessels.  Windsor 
is  only  40  miles  from  the  sea  in  a straight  line,  but  100  at 
least  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  whose  waters  are 
fresh  for  30  miles  below  the  town.  Its  astuary.  Broken 
Bay,  is  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  has  several  good  anchor- 
ages even  for  large  vessels,  the  best  of  which  is  called 
Pittwater.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds  250 
miles.  Sometimes  the  floods  of  this  river  rise  to  90  feet 
above  its  usual  level,  and  the  inundations  then  lay  waste 
the  fertile  tracts  on  its  banks. 

George's  River  falls  into  Botany  Bay.  It  runs  hardly 
GO  miles,  but  is  navigable  for  boats  from  Liverpool  down- 
wards, a distance  of  about  12  miles  in  ft  direct  line,  but  24 
miles  following  the  windings  of  its  course.  The  water 
is  occasionally  brackish  at  Liverpool  in  the  long  summer 
droughts. 

Hunter  River  disembogues  into  Port  Hunter.  It  has 
two  great  branches,  one  called  Hunter  and  the  other 
Goulburn.  Hunter  River  originates  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  the  Liverpool  Range,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  that  chain  is  connected  with  the  Coast  Range,  and 
flows  for  ahout  80  miles  south-west  in  a rather  wide  valley, 
which  contains  a bottom  half  a mile  wide  and  upwards. 
Where  the  Hunter  meets  the  Goulburn,  it  forms  an  acute 
angle,  taking  the  direction  of  the  last-mentioned  river, 
which  flows  nearly  due  east.  In  this  direction  it  reaches 
the  sea  with  a very  tortuous  course  of  more  than  200  miles, 
though  the  distance  between  its  confluence  with  the  Goul- 
bum and  Port  Hunter  is  Jess  than  80  miles  in  a straight 
line.  The  Goulburn  rises  in  the  Connecting  Ridge,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  directed  to  the  south  of 
cast ; but  it  makes  so  many  windings  that  its  course 
exceeds  200  miles,  though  it  flows  only  about  90  miles  in 
a straight  line.  It  runs  mostly  between  high  hills,  without 


having  alluvial  tracts  along  its  banks.  Several  rivers, 
running  from  80  to  100  miles  and  upwards,  joins  the  Goul- 
bum and  Hunter  from  the  north,  originating  in  Liverpool 
Range.  The  course  of  the  Hunter  is  very  rapid,  which 
renders  it  unfit  for  navigation  in  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
course.  The  navigation  begins  at  Maitland,  about  20 
miles  from  Port  Hunter  by  land,  but  nearly  40  miles  by 
water,  and  a steam-boat  is  now  regularly  plying  between 
that  town  and  Sydney.  This  river  often  rises  rapidly  after 
heavy  rains,  and’in  some  places  to  the  height  of  50  feet. 

The  navigable  rivers  which  drain  the  countries  north  of 
the  Hunter  are  the  Manning.  Hastings,  Clarence,  and  Bris- 
bane, and  have  been  noticed  before. 

Of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  southern  sea  only  the 
Glenelg,  or  Nangecla,  requires  to  be  mentioned.  It  rises 
on  the  western  declivities  of  the  Grampians,  flows  for  more 
than  a hundred  miles  westward,  when  by  degrees  it  turns 
to  the  south-west,  and  then  suddenly  to  the  south,  in  which 
direction  it  runs  about  80  miles.  In  approaching  the  sea 
it  tumB  suddenly  westward,  and  enters  Southern  Australia  ; 
but  by  another  sudden  turn  to  the  south-east  it  returns  to 
New  South  Wales,  where  it  forms  a small  basin  before  it 
disembogues  into  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  this  river  can 
never  be  made  available  as  a harbour.  It  has  a bar,  on 
which  there  are  only  from  one  to  two  feet  of  water,  and  on 
which  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence ; besides,  the 
accumulation  of  sand  is  sometimes  so  great  between  the 
east  and  west  shores  of  the  entrance,  as  completely  to 
separate  the  river  from  the  sea.  The  basin  through  which 
it  flows,  immediately  above  its  embouchure,  has  also  a 
depth  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  water : above 
the  basin  the  river  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  probably 
navigable  to  some  extent. 

All  the  rivers  draining  the  interior  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  appear  to  belong  to  one  liver 
system,  whose  basin  probably  contains  an  area  of  not  less 
than  500,000  square  miles.  It  is  called  the  river-basin 
of  the  Murray,  not  from  the  river  which  has  the  longest 
course,  but  from  that  which  contains  the  greatest  volume 
of  water.  The  rivers  composing  this  extensive  system 
may,  according  to  their  origin  and  nature,  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  class  comprehends  those  which 
originate  in  the  elevated  Coast  Range,  and  receive  from  it 
immense  supplies  of  water,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  they  lose  by  evaporation  and  absorption  in  their 
long  course  through  the  and  plains  of  the  interior ; so  that 
towards  the  end  of  their  long  course  they  dwindle  down  to 
the  size  of  small  rivers,  and  become  fordable.  The  exten- 
sive beds  in  which  they  flow,  however,  prove  that,  after  long 
rains,  they  most  bring  down  an  amazing  volume  of  water. 
The  second  class  are  those  rivers  which  originate  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  sandstone  rocks  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  from  which  they  derive  in  ordinary  seasons  a 
moderate  quantity  of  water,  which  after  a long-continued 
drought  is  so  reduced,  that  it  is  soon  evaporated  and  ab- 
sorbed: the  beds  of  the  riven*  then  get  dry,  and  water 
occurs  only  in  pools  or  small  lakes  at  great  distances  from 
one  another.  The  third  class  of  rivers  are  those  which 
originate  within  the  extensive  mountain-region  of  the 
Australian  Alps,  and  in  the  elevated  tract  of  country  which 
from  this  region  extends  westward  to  the  Grampians.  As 
they  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water  from  these  high 
lands,  and  their  course  does  not  lie  through  desert  and 
arid  steppes,  at  least  not  to  any  great  extent,  they  always 
preserve  a considerable  volume  of  water ; and  many  of 
them  will  certainly  be  found  fit  for  navigation  in  a great 
part  of  their  course. 

The  Darling  is  supposed  to  receive  all  the  waters  which 
collect  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Liverpool  Range  and 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Coast  Range,  so  that  its 
upper  branches  drain  the  country  extending  from  32°  to 
28*  S.  lat.  The  most  northern  of  these  branches,  as  far  as 
is  known,  is  the  Condamine  River,  which  originates  west 
of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Brisbane,  south  of  28°  8. 
lat. ; but  only  a small  portion  of  its  course  near  the  moun- 
tains is  known.  It  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  same  river 
which,  about  200  miles  fartner  to  the  south-west,  was  seen 
by  Major  Mitchell,  where  it  was  called  by  the  natives 
Karaula.  It  ran  to  the  west  of  south,  had  a considerable 
body  of  water,  was  about  5 feet  deep,  and  was  joined  by 
another  large  river,  the  Gwydir,  which  receives  the  drainage 
of  the  countries  lying  between  the  Nundawar  Range  and 
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the  Coast  Range.  Though  the  sources  of  the  Gwydir  are  ' 
not  known,  a part  of  its  course,  alone  the  northern  side 
of  the  Nundawar  Range,  is  known.  Farther  to  the  west 
the  course  of  the  Karaula  has  not  been  explored,  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  same  river  which  was  seen  by  Capt. 
Sturt  between  148®  and  147®  E.  long.,  and  was  called 
by  him  Darling.  He  found  the  water  of  the  river  salt  at 
the  place  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Castlereagh, 
which  rises  in  the  Liverpool  Range,  near  its  western  ex- 
tremity. Nearly  all  the  watercourses  originating  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  this  range  join  one  another  to  the 
south-west  of  Nundawar  Range,  where  they  constitute  a 
considerable  river,  the  Peel,  or  Nammoy,  whose  upper 
course  has  been  surveyed  ; but  it  is  uncertain  if  this  river 
joins  the  JCaraula,  or  Darling,  or  if  it  is  lost  in  an  immense 
swamp,  as  the  aborigines  of  this  tract  assert.  After  being 
joined  by  the  Castlereagh,  the  Darling  runs  westward 
through  an  unknown  region,  but  westward  of  146°  at/  its 
course  is  known.  West  of  146°  it  is  joined  from  the  south 
by  the  Bogan,  a river  originating  in  Harvey  Range,  whose 
bed  in  seasons  of  drought  is  quite  dry,  though  its  course 
exceeds  300  miles  in  length.  Where  the  Darling  is  joined 
by  the  Bogan  its  water  was  found  salt  by  Sturt,  and  so  also 
lower  down;  but  Mitchell  found  that  this  was  only  the 
ease  at  some  places  where  there  are  numerous  salt-springs 
on  the  banks  of  the  nver ; at  all  other  places  its  water  is 
quite  sweet.  At  its  confluence  with  the  Bogan  the  Dar- 
ling runs  south-west,  and  continues  in  that  direction  for 
more  than  300  miles,  when  it  turns  south,  and  after  a 
course  of  200  miles  in  that  direction,  falls  into  the  Murray. 
In  these  500  miles  of  its  course  it  traverses  the  great  steppe, 
and  is  not  joined  even  by  a rivulet.  It  has  very  little 
water  in  dry  seasons,  and  is  fordable  at  most  places.  Not 
far  from  its  mouth  a portion  of  its  course,  about  50  miles 
in  length,  lias  not  been  explored : but  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  respecting  the  identity  of  the  riven*,  as  it  is  supported 
by  the  unvaried  statement  of  the  aborigines. 

The  waters  descending  from  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  are  collected  into  two  rivers,  the  Mac- 
quarie and  the  Lachlan.  The  waters  forming  the  Mac- 
quarie originate  north  of  34°  S.  lat.  Two  considerable 
mountain-streams,  the  Fish  River  and  the  Campbell,  unite 
in  the  Plains  of  Bathurst,  and  form  the  Macquarie,  whose 
course  lies  to  the  north-west ; and  after  a run  of  about 
240  miles  it  is  lost  in  marshes,  which  cover  a considerable 
tract  of  land.  In  the  Plains  of  Bathurst  its  surface  is  more 
than  1900  feet  above  the  sea-level.  After  it  has  passed 
the  northern  extremity  of  Hervey  Range  it  is  still  40  vards 
wide.  North  of  32°  S.  lat.  it  forms  & cataract  5 feet  liigh, 
and  at  this  place  it  is  680  feet  above  the  sea.  It  continue* 
to  be  a considerable  river  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
marshes,  where  it  is  from  7 to  10  feet  deep.  That  it  pre- 
serves such  a volume  of  water  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  joined  by  two  considerable 
rivers,  which  draw  their  supply  of  water  from  the  Con- 
necting Ridge  and  from  Liverpool  Range.  The  southern 
i*  called  Cudgegong,  and  the  northern  Erskine  River. 
They  fall  into  the  Macquarie  before  it  arrives  at  Hervey 
Range.  It  is  supposed  that  in  time*  of  great  flood*  the 
Macquarie  discharges  its  surplus  water  either  into  the 
Castlereagh  by  the  Morrisett  Ponds,  or  into  the  Bogan  by 
Duck  Creek,  channels  which  at  other  seasons  are  entirely 
dry,  or  contain  only  water  in  a few  pools. 

The  Lachlan,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  aborigines,  the 
Calarc,  receives  nearly  all  the  waters  originating  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  of  the  Con- 
necting Table-lands  between  33°  40'  and  35°  S.  lat.  By 
their  union  west  of  149°  E.  long,  the  Lachlan  is  formed. 
It  runs  north-west,  and  is  still  joined  by  a few  other  small 
rivers,  when  it  turn*  to  the  west  by  north,  and  after  running 
about  100  miles  in  that  direction,  it  flows  south-west  about 
250  miles  more,  falling  into  the  Munrumbidgee  near  144“ 
E.  long.  Though  the  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds 
GOO  miles,  it*  bed  was  found  dry  by  Major  Mitchell,  in 
March,  1S3G : even  in  the  vicinity  ofthc  Blue  Mountains, 
where  the  river  is  joined  by  Byrnes  Creek  (.34°  30'  S.  lat. 
ami  148E  20'  E.  long.),  and  farther  down,  there  were  only 
a few  small  pond*  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  bed ; but 
Oxley  found  in  the  same  season,  in  1817,  such  a volume 
of  water  in  this  river,  that  lie  was  able  to  navigate  it  in 
a boat.  Oxley  thought  that  the  Lachlan  terminated,  like 
the  Macquarie,  in  extensive  marshes ; but  Mitchell  found 


j these  rn&rshe*  quite  dry,  and  ascertained  that  when  the 
I river  is  swollen  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Murrum- 
[ bidgee. 

! The  numerous  river*  which  derive  their  waters  from  the 
| Australian  Alps  and  the  elevated  country  west  of  them 
i form  the  Murray  River.  This  river  has  two  principal 
branches,  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  MUlewi.  The 
Murrumbidgee,,  or  Morumbidgce,  rises  to  the  east  of  the 
Warragong  Range,  on  the  elevated  table-land  contiguous 
I to  that  chain,  and  runs  for  about  100  mile*  on  these  table- 
lands northward,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  a few  mites 
! from  the  base  of  the  mountains.  In  approaching  35*  S. 
lat.  it  declines  to  the  north-west,  and  in  turning  round  the 
I northern  extremity  of  the  Warragong  Range  it  take*  a 
! westerly  course.  This  upper  part  of  its  course  is  more 
! than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  runs  to  the  west 


for  about  100  miles  between  high  lands  and  mountain- 
ridge*,  until  it  enters  a more  level  and  lower  country  near 
147“  20'  E.  long.  Before  it  reaches  this  point  the  river  is 
joined  by  three  or  four  tributaries,  which  drain  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  mountain-region  of  the  Australian  Alps. 
But  below  that  point  it  is  in  its  western  course  joined  by 
no  river  of  any  importance  until  it  arrive*  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lachlan  ; but  as  the  last-mentioned  river  is  frequently 
dry,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  bringing  any  supply  to 
the  Murrumbidgee.  Its  course  in  the  lower  country,  up  to 
this  point,  probably  exceeds  350  miles.  Alter  having  been 
joined  by  the  Lachlan  it  continues  to  run  to  the  west  and 
south-west  for  about  100  miles  more,  when  it  is  joined  by 
the  Millew&.  The  Murrumbidgee  is  a considerable  river, 
and  will  probably  be  found  navigable  as  far  os  1488  E.  long., 
and  perhaps  higher.  Its  whole  course  exceeds  600  miles. 

The  Miliewi,  which  is  also  called  Murray  River,  receives 
all  the  rivers  originating  in  the  higher  portion  of  the 
Australian  Alps.  They  are  very  numerous,  but  imper- 
fectly known,  except  otic  which  rise*  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Kosciusko,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Murray  also  has  been 
applied.  It  is  also  not  know'n  where  these  rivers  form 
their  junctions,  a*  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  course* 
lies  through  countries  which  have  not  been  explored. 
The  lower  course  only  of  the  Millewa,  for  about  80  miles 
upwards  from  its  confluence  with  the  Murrumbidgee,  has 
been  seen  by  Mitchell.  In  these  part*  it  i*  a wide  and 
deep  river,  flowing  through  a bottom  which  is  from  0 to 
10  miles  wide,  and  running  to  the  north-west.  At  it* 
confluence  with  the  Murrumbidgee  it  is  350  feet  wide, 
and  from  12  to  20  feet  deep. 

Tlie  Murray,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Murrum- 
bidgec  and  the  Millewk,  runs  for  more  than  100  miles  in 
a western  and  north-western  direction,  when  it  i*  joined 
from  the  north  by  the  Darling,  and  considerably  increases 
in  size.  Continuing  to  nm  westward,  it  passes  141®  E.  long, 
and  enters  South  Australia,  where,  after  a course  of  about 


100  miles  more  in  a western  and  south-western  direction. 


it  turns  southward,  and  runs  more  than  100  miles,  until  it 


( flows  into  Lake  Alexandria.  This  lake  is  about  50  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  at  some  places  40  miles  wide ; 
j but  it  is  so  shallow  that  it  has  only  0 feet  of  water  in  the 
deepest  parts.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  salt  near  its  oul- 
' let,  brackish  in  the  middle,  and  sweet  at  its  north-eastern 


extremity,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Murray. 
The  narrow  channel  by  which  the  lake  discharges  its 
water*  into  Encounter  Bay  is  very  shallow  and  imprac- 
ticable even  for  the  smallest  boats. 


j There  are  several  other  rivers  of  considerable  size,  which 
descend  from  the  high  land  extending  from  the  Australian 
' Alps  to  the  Grampians,  as  the  Wimmcra,  the  Loddon,  ami 
, the  Yarrayne.  Tliey  were  crossed  by  Mitchell  in  1R36, 
I but  it  is  not  known  if  tluy  ioin  the  Murray.  A large  ri\er, 
the  Bayunga,  joins  the  Millewa  about  80  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Murrumbidgee. 

It/utuh. — There  are  no  islands  of  any  extent  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  except  the  two  which  form  Morcton 
Bay,  and  which  have  been  noticed  before.  In  Bass's 
Strait  is  King's  Island,  nearly  equally  distant  from  Cape 
Otway  in  New  South  Wales  and  Cape  Grim  in  Tasmania. 
It  is  nearly  GO  miles  long  and  30  wide,  and  moderately 
elevated.  Its  surface  is  thinly  timbered,  and  seems  well 
adapted  to  cultivation.  It  is  well  watered  by  several 
rivulets,  and  ha*  some  ponds.  There  is  also  stated  to  be 
| a place  affording  safe  anchorage. 

I Climate. — It  is  evident  that  in  a country  which  extends 
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over  twelve  decrees  of  latitude,  and  borders  on  boundless 
steppes,  the  climate  must  very  considerably.  The  infor- 
mation we  possess  of  it  is  very  scanly,  as  even  in  those 
parts  which  have  been  settled  for  a considerable  time, 
continuous  meteorological  observations  have  not  been 
made,  so  far  as  we  know.  But  the  few  observations  that 
we  possess  arc  sufficient  to  convey  a more  exact  idea  of 
the  climate  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Jackson  than  the  vague 
observations  of  travellers.  These  travellers  however  ap- 
pear not  to  have  been  mistaken  when  they  compare  the 
climate  of  Sydney  with  that  of  the  southern  ports  of  Italy, 
as  the  following  table  shows,  in  which  the  climates  of 
Naples,  Sydney,  and  Paramatta  are  placed  side  by  side: — 


Mean  Temperature. 

Naples. 

Sydney.  Paramatta. 

January.  . . 

47*  5° 

July.  . . 

54®  51*5“ 

February  • . 

51*1 

August . , 

56  56*  5 

March  . . 

59*5 

September . 

62  62 

April  . • • 

58*6 

October.  . 

64*5  68 

May  . . . 

65*8 

November  . 

67  72 

June  , . . 

75*9 

December  . 

74  74 

July  . . . 

81*9 

January  . 

72  73 

August  . . . 

79-7 

February  , 

75*5  68  5 

September  . . 

75*7 

March  . 

71*5  60 

October . . . 

68*9 

April  . . 

08-4  59 

November  • . 

57*9 

May  . , 

01  CO 

December  . . 

55-9 

June  , , 

58*5  53*5 

Moan  Annual 
Temperature . 

j W-8 

65*4  63*2 

From  this  table  it  appear*  that  the  annual  temperature 
of  Sydney  is  only  three-fifth*  of  a degree  higher  than 
that  of  Naples,  whilst  that  of  Paramatta  is  lower  by  one 
degree  and  six-tenths.  When  we  consider  more  closely  the 
details,  we  find  that  the  heat  is  more  equally  divided 
through  the  year  in  the  country  round  Port  Jackson  than 
at  Naples,  as  appears  from  the  following  table : — 

Naples.  Sydney.  Panunutu. 

Winter  (Dec. — Feb.)  51-5°  (June— Aug.)  56*3®  53*5° 
Spring  (March — May)  61 '3  (Sept, — Nov.)  64-si  67  4 
Summer  (June — Aug.)  79*0  ((Dec. — Feb.)  73*8  71*8 
Autumn  (Sept. — Nov.)  (57  *5  (March — May)  66  8 59*7 

The  cold  at  Naples  in  winter  is  therefore  greaterthan at 
Sydney  by  nearly  five  degrees,  but  exceeds  that  of  Pam- 
matta  onfy  by  two  degrees.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  in  summer  at  Naples  is  more  than  five  degrees  greater 
than  at  Sydney,  and  more  than  seven  that  at  Paramatta. 
This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  statement  of  travellers  that 
frost  is  unknown  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney,  whilst  at  Naples 
it  is  experienced  nearly  every  winter,  and  sometimes  ice 
is  formed  of  the  thickness  of  a crown.  We  find  however 
that  at  Paramatta  the  thermometer  descends  sometimes  as 
low  as  27°,  and  even  26°,  whilst  in  summer  it  rises  to  above 
100®,  and  even  to  106®.  At  the  same  time  it  is  observed 
that  the  changes  of  the  weather  arc  more  frequent  and 
sudden  at  Port  Jackson  than  at  Naples,  and  that  the  daily 
and  monthly  range  of  the  thermometer  is  much  greater, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  and  in  summer, 
at  which' season  the  monthly  range  amounts  to  more  than 
fifty  degrees.  It  is  even  stated  that  in  a very  short  time 
the  thermometer  rises  or  falls  29  and  even  30  degrees.- 
This  great  and  sudden  change  is  produced  by  the  wind 
turning  from  north-west  to  south-east,  or  vice  vertd. 
The  north-western  winds  passing  over  the  heated  steppes 
of  the  interior,  and  over  the  no  less  heated  sandstone 
rocks  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  acquire  such  a degree  of  heat 
that  they  are  nearly  scorching,  and  when  they  immediately 
set  in  after  a south-eastern  wind,  which  has  brought  to 
Sydney  the  cold  air  from  the  ocean  surrounding  the 
southern  pole,  the  change  iB  sudden  and  great.  It  is  stated 
that  in  such  a case  the  thermometer  has  been  observed 
to  rise  almost  instantly  from  80®  to  110®  in  the  shade. 

The  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  Port  Jackson 
has  not  been  determined.  From  the  incomplete  ob- 
servations which  have  been  published,  it  would  seem  that 
it  amounts  to  from  36  to  40  incites.  The  rains  are  not.  as 
between  the  tropics,  limited  to  certain  seasons,  but  fall  all 
the  year  round  ; they  are  however  most  frequent  in  winter 
(June  to  August).  These  rains  do  not  resemble  the  rains 
of  England,  as  they  fall  in  much  larger  diops,  and  are 


consequently  heavier.  Thus  it  happens  that  though  the 
annual  quantity  of  rain  is  much  larger  at  Sydney  than  at 
London,  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  less,  hardly  a hundred. 
Sometimes  not  a drop  of  rain  falls  during  five  months,  but 
that  cannot  surprise  those  who  know  that  this  happens 
also  at  Naples.  The  most  characteristic  peculiarities  ol  the 
climate  of  New  South  Wales  are  the  long  droughts  which 
occasionally  prevail,  when  for  a period  of  two  or  three 
years  not  a cfoud  passes  over  the  sky,  and  the  surface  of 
the  earth  becomes  so  parched  that  the  minor  vegetatiou 
ceases  to  exist.  It  was  supposed  that  these  droughts  were 
periodical,  occurring  every  ten  or  twelve  years.  But  the 
long  drought  which  desolated  the  country  between  1826 
and  1829  was  followed  by  another  in  1835  and  1836,  and  a 
still  more  recent  one  in  1839.  These  droughts  are  gene- 
rally succeeded  by  excessively  long  and  heavy  rains,  which, 
as  is  supposed,  lay  the  plains  in  the  interior  under  water, 
and  change  them  into  temporary  lakes.  These  heavy  rains 
after  some  continuation  abate  gradually,  and  decrease  from 
year  to  year  until  they  again  cease  for  a time. 

The  winds  are  as  variable  as  in  England.  Westerly 
winds,  especially  from  the  north-west,  prevail  in  winter, 
and  easterly  winds  are  more  frequent  iu  summer  (December 
to  February).  In  the  last-mentioned  season,  however,  there 
seems  to  exist  a regular  change  of  the  wind,  corresponding 
to  land  and  sea  breezes,  for  in  the  morning  the  winds  blow, 
almost  every  day,  from  west  and  south-west,  but  towards 
noon  they  pass  to  north-east  and  north. 

Dews  are  frequent  and  heavy.  Hailstones  are  common 
in  December  and  January,  and  arc  of  much  larger  size 
than  in  England.  Thunder-storms  prevail  from  December 
to  February,  and  occur  also  in  November  and  March. 
The  lightning  flashes  particularly  vivid  from  the  west,  and 
sometimes  continues  uninterruptedly  for  & succession  of 
days,  without  being  attended  by  thunder  or  a drop  of  rain 
falling. 

This  account  of  the  climate  refers  only  to  the  country 
summndingPort  Jackson.  On  the  Connecting  Table-lands 
and  in  the  Plains  of  Bathurst,  which  are  more  titan  2000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  winters  are  much  more  severe. 
Frost  is  there  experienced  every  night  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  and  snow  often  lies  for  days  on  the  tops  of  the  ad- 
jacent mountains.  It  is  even  found  in  the  valleys  and  de- 
pressions which  are  not  much  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the 
sun.  A*  in  summer  the  heat  is  several  degrees  leas  on 
these  elevated  countries  than  at  Port  Jackson,  the  grass 
is  not  so  quickly  burned  up,  and  thus  the  flocks  of  sheep 
find  here  nearly  all  the  year  round  sufficient  for  their 
sustenance. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  climate  of  the  unsettled  por- 
tions of  the  colony.  Major  Mitchell,  when  traversing  the 
interior  on  his  travels  of  discovery,  kept  a meteorological 
journal,  by  which  it  appears  that  while  passing  through 
the  northern  districts,  or  those  which  lie  at  the  back  of  the 
Coast  Range,  he  experienced  in  summer,  during  more  than 
two  months,  a degree  of  heat  which  kept  the  thermometer 
between  90®  and  108°,  descending  a few  times  20°  lower, 
but  this  only  happened  when  the  sky  was  lor  some  time 
overcast  or  some  rain  fell.  This  degree  of  heat  was  the  effect 
of  the  continuance  of  the  north-westerly  winds,  which 
robably  pass  over  an  immense  steppe,  and  are  not  broken 
y any  ridge  of  mountains.  The  climate  of  this  part  of 
New  South  Wales  seems  to  resemble  that  of  Senegambia. 
[Vol.  xxi..  p.  236.1  In  winter  however  the  temperature 
appears  to  be  much  lower ; lor  in  this  season  the  thermo- 
meter on  the  banks  of  the  Darling  was  found  to  range  com- 
monly between  5f>®  and  65°,  though  it  rose  occasionally  te 
70®  and  more,  and  descended  to  48°.  In  Australia  Felix’,  on 
the  banks  of  the  MLllew&  River,  the  thermometer  varied  in 
winter  between  43®  and  60®,  but  in  the  higher  grounds  it 
ranged  in  spring  between  50®  and  60®,  and  descended  at 
that  season  frequently  below  the  freezing-point  in  the 
night.  Whilst  Mitchell  was  travelling  in  this  region  rains 
were  falling  nearly  every  day,  though  they  were  generally 
not  heavy. 

The  southern  coast  of  New  South  Wale*  seems  to  be 
subject  to  a considerable  degree  of  cold.  Tyers,  when 
surveying  the  plain  between  Port  Phillip  and  Portland 
Bay,  experienced  a hoar-frost  as  late  in  the  spring  as  the 
30th  of  October.  This  may  however  have  been  the  effect 
of  the  large  swamps  by  which  he  w as  surrounded. 

IVindt  and  Current*  the  adjacent  Sea. — Break-tea 
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.Spit,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  southern  point  I 
of  the  coral  reefs  which  extend  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Australia  from  20*  S.  !at.  to  Torres  Strait,  is  an  important 
point  for  navigators,  as  at  that  cape  a change  takes  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents.  No  strong 
current  appears  to  prevail  north  of  that  point,  but  south  I 
of  it  a strong  current,  running  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  in  an  hour,  is  met  with  at  a distance  of  15  or  *20 
miles  from  the  shore.  In  summer,  between  October  and 
February,  it  sets  southward,  and  in  winter  to  the  north. 
In  the  space  between  it  and  the  coast  there  is  a weak 
current,  which  sets  to  the  north.  North  of  Break-sea  Spit 
the  prevailing  wind  in  winter  is  the  north-east  trade-wind, 
which  occasionally  varies  to  the  south-east,  and  blows  at 
this  season  with  great  strength.  To  the  south  of  Break- 
sea  Spit  the  winds  are  more  variable,  because  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  without  the  reach  of  the  trade-winds,  and 
therefore  they  are  much  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the 
coast,  which  to  that  point  is  nearly  north  and  south. 
Vessels  sailing  northward  in  summer  accordingly  keep 
close  to  the  shore,  where  there  are  no  hidden  dangers,  and 
where  they  have  in  their  favour  the  weak  northern  current, 
and  may  take  advantage  of  the  land-winds  which  usually 
blow  off  it  during  the  night.  In  this  season  vessels  cannot 
sail  through  Torres  Strait.  [Torres  Strait,  vol.  xxv. 
p.  52.]  But  in  the  opposite  season,  from  March  to 
September,  they  generally  take  that  route,  as  at  that 
period  of  the  year  the  current  is  in  their  favour,  and  the 
south-eastern  winds  prevail  north  of  Break-sea  Spit. 
Ships  prefer  this  route,  as  the  navigation  through  Bass’s 
Strait  and  round  Van  Diemen’s  Land  is  then  very  difficult 
and  tedious.  For  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  winds,  which  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Australia  blow  generally  from  the  south-west,  acquire 
great  strength  in  Bass’s  Strait  as  if  they  went  through  a 
funnel,  and  even  round  the  southern  part  of  Tasmania 
they  are  so  powerful  that  vessels  returning  from  New 
South  Wales  to  Europe  find  it  difficult  to  contend  with 
them,  and  on  tliis  account  alone  the  return  passage 
through  this  strait  is  on  an  average  three  times  as  long  as 
the  outward  passage.  Vessels  therefore  bound  from 
Sydney  to  Europe,  the  Cape,  or  Hindustan,  prefer  in  this 
season  the  dangerous  passages  through  Torres  Strait  or 
round  Papua.  [Pacific,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  118.] 

Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Productions. — When  the 
British  settled  in  New  South  Wales  they  introduced  all 
the  kinds  of  grain  and  plants  cultivated  in  England,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  they  added  maize  and  millet,  and  also 
tobacco.  When  they  penetrated  somewhat  farther  into 
the  country,  where  the  soil  is  better  than  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Port  Jackson,  the  crops,  though  not  very 
abundant,  repaid  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  land,  and  ft  | 
teemed  probable  that  the  country  would  turn  out  an  j 
agricultural  colony,  like  Canada.  But  no  sooner  had  it 
been  ascertained  that  the  soil  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  I 
country  was  much  better  adapted  for  pasture,  especially  ! 
for  sheep,  than  the  attention  of  the  colonists  was  almost 
exclusively  directed  to  that  object.  Tliis  had  an  imme- 
diate effect  on  landed  property  : the  grants  of  land  which 
were  made  in  the  first  15  or  20  years  generally  did  not 
exceed  200  acres ; but  all  those  which  were  made  at  a 
later  period  comprehended  tracts  extending  over  from  5000 
to  10,000  acres.  Landed  property  of  small  extent  is  only 
found  in  the  first-settled  counties,  especially  in  Cumber- 
land, and  in  Camden,  Northumberland,  and  Durham.  In 
the  other  counties  small  proprietors  are  hardly  met  with. 
This  circumstance  has  greatly  affected  the  extension  of 
cultivation ; the  large  proprietors  find  it  most  advantage- 
ous to  convert  their  large  estates  into  sheep-walks,  which, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  can  be 
done  without  expense ; and  as  they  expect  to  obtain  ample 
returns  for  their  outlay  by  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  they 
do  not  encourage  cultivation,  at  least  not  farther  than  is 
required  for  the  consumption  of  their  scantily  peopled 
estates.  The  produce  of  these  cultivated  spots  is  only 
sufficient  for  home  consumption  in  good  seasons ; and  in 
times  of  drought,  the  shepherds  and  other  persons  attached 
to  the  management  of  the  estates  must  be  supplied  with 
grain  or  bread  from  other  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
Sydney.  It  would  even  appear  that  the  growth  of  wheat 
is  on  the  decrease : we  must  at  least  infer  it  from  the  data 
contained  in  the  following  table. 


Acres  o/  Land  under  Crops,  1837-1838. 

l*o  To-  Sown 

Wheat.  M»iw.  HiHey.  Otli.  Dyr.  Millet.  Ulor*.  Hop*.  Ucw.  {iumi. 

1837  to.T-.12  18.350  ib <11  38 36  493  Cl  1135  1 533  4*44 

1*33  49.0CS  85,043  2 'id  3107  433  394  11  tS  9254  9939 

This  decrease  of  land  under  cultivation  for  growing 
wheat  is  p&itly  owing  to  the  increase  of  artificial  grasses. 
Though  a great  portion  of  the  country  has  good  pas- 
ture for  sheep,  there  is  a want  of  meadows  for  fattening 
cattle  ; and  as  the  increase  of  the  population  increases  the 
demand  for  butcher's  meat,  the  landed  proprietors  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sydney,  and  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the 
country,  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  ar- 
tificial grasses,  and  have  converted  their  corn-fields  into 
meadows.  They  have  been  enabled  to  do  it  without  ex- 
posing the  colony  to  famine  in  times  of  drought,  as  they 
can  now  expect  to  be  regularly  supplied  with  wheat  and 
other  grain  from  Tasmania,  the  Cape,  and  the  East  Indies. 
All  these  countries  find  a ready  market  for  their  agricul- 
tural produce  at  Sydney,  as  the  importation  of  grain, 
&c.  is  considerable,  which  is  proved  by  the  subjoined 
table : — 

Grain,  imported , 1828-1838. 


Year. 

WkMl. 

Barlry.  Oati, 
a ltd  IV**. 

Flour 
and  bread. 

Rhw. 

Potato*-* 

tiualiel*. 

bualiel*. 

lb*. 

lb*. 

ton,. 

1828 

H5.71C 

8,689 

320,640 

401,578 

309 

1829 

107,929 

2,575 

42,070 

183,703 

548 

1830 

70,90-1 

183 

2,220 

29,898 

190 

1831 

71,892 

75 H 

358,154 

54,161 

142 

1832 

44,908 

977 

30,072 

88,052 

93 

1833 

19,507 

7,081 

14.272 

39,200 

422 

1834 

15.568 

0,810 

3*15.890 

407,080 

408 

1835 

122,908 

12,031 

1,377.018 

1,139,551 

520 

1836 

263,056 

27,567 

4,335,550 

474.358 

1,304 

1837 

114,416 

0,222 

1.080.587 

109.740 

525 

1838 

79,166 

55,075 

875,878 

702,:J46 

1,101 

Though  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  is  small, 
the  produce  is  considerable,  in  spite  of  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  the  cultivation  is  carried  on ; as  two  crops 
of  maize  or  potatoes,  or  one  crop  of  wheat  and  another 
of  maize  and  potatoes,  may  be  taken  annually  from  the 
same  field,  if  the  soil  is  good  and  the  season  favourable, 
that  is,  if  there  does  not  occur  a long  drought  in  summer. 
Wheat  produces  on  an  average  15  bushels — in  better 
lands  even  30  and  40  bushels — per  acre  ; and  maize  varies 
from  40  to  90  bushels  per  acre  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  Oats  are  not  much  grown,  except  on  the 
high  grounds  of  the  Connecting  Table-lands  and  the 
Plains  of  Bathurst,  where  they  are  cultivated  in  lieu  of 
maize,  which  docs  not  .succeed  so  well  in  these  colder 
tracts.  The  growth  of  barley  and  potatoes  is  on  the  in- 
crease. Tobacco  is  only  cultivated  to  some  extent  on  the 
banks  of  Hunter  River. 

The  colonists  have  been  at  some  pains  to  introduce 
many  kinds  of  fruit-trees  and  vegetables,  and  they  have  in 
most  cases  done  it  with  tolerable  success.  There  are 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  nectarines  apricots  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  figs,  quinces,  pears,  apples,  mulberries, 
pomegranates,  grapes,  raspberries,  strawberries,  bananas, 
guavas,  pine-apples,  gooseberries,  and  currants ; and  al- 
monds, walnuts,  chesnuts,  and  filberts.  Bananas  and 
guavas  come  only  to  perfection  in  low  sheltered  places 
near  the  sea,  and  pine-apples  require  the  aid  of  a frame 
Tor  filling  out  and  ripening.  Gooseberries,  on  the  contrary, 
succeed  only  in  the  colder  and  more  elevated  countries,  as 
near  Bathurst.  Grapes  have  lately  been  greatly  perfected, 
both  as  to  size  and  flavour;  and  as  they  begin  to  be  grown 
to  a great  extent,  it  is  hoped  that  at  no  remote  period  wine 
will  constitute  an  article  of  export  from  New  South  Wales, 
as  the  soil  seems  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  the 
growth  of  vines. 

In  the  kitchen-gardens  are  raised  melons,  water-melons, 
pumpkins,  capsicums,  cabbages,  turnips,  rapes,  and  some 
other  vegetables. 

Pastures  and  Domestic  Animals. — New  South  Wales 
has  become  a pastoral  country  not  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  its  pastures,  but  because  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try which  u fit  for  that  purpose  is  very  extensive.  It  is 
asserted,  and  w e think  with  reason,  that  the  richest  swards 
there  are  full  two-thirds  inferior  in  point  of  closeness  to 
the  old  pastures  in  EnglanU.  The  grass  grows  only  in  de- 
tached tufts,  and  between  them  is  so  much  waste  space 
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even  in  the  richest  pastures,  that  one  may  walk  along  over  I 
the  pasture  on  tiptoe  without  touching  the  gross-tufts  j 
around.  This  however  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  the  dry 
climate,  and  the  same  is  found  in  other  countries  distin-  ; 
guished  by  dryness  of  the  air.  The  grasses  themselves,  j 
though  mostly  different  from  those  found  on  English  pas-  ! 
tures,  are  very  nutritious,  especially  on  what  is  called  i 
open  forest-land.  The  forests  in  Australia  are  not  so 
closely  wooded  ns  in  Europe,  the  single  trees  being  several  i 
feet  and  even  paces  distant  from  one  another.  They  are 
besides  mostly  free  of  underwood,  so  that  a horseman  may 
gallop  ill  perfect  safety  through  these  woods.  This  state 
of  the  woods,  added  to  the  general  dryness  of  the  soil, 
renders  these  tracts  excellent  pastures  for  sheep,  and  the 
colonists  have  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
number  of  sheep  which  are  kept  must  be  astonishing,  to 
judge  from  the  quantity  of  wool  which  i*  exported,  and 
which  of  late  years  has  increased  so  muen,  that  the 
English  manufacturers  at  present  are  probably  supplied 
with  a larger  quantity  of  wool  from  New  South  Wales 
than  from  any  other  country,  although  hardly  20  years 
have  passed  since  wool  began  to  constitute  an  article  of 
export. 


Quantity  and  Value  nf  Wool  exported  from  New  South 


Wales  in  each  Year  from 

1822  to  1840. 

Ymh. 

Y'alnt.  I 

I Yean. 

Qunutilic*. 

Valne- 

Hm. 

£. 

1U. 

£. 

1822 

172,880] 

1832 

1,515,156 

73,559 

1823 

198,240  | 

l not 

: 1833 

1,734,203 

103,692 

1824 

275,560  1 

[ known.  1 

1 1834 

2,240,933 

213.028 

1825 

411,600  J 

i 

1835 

3,893,927 

299,587 

1826 

552,960 

48,384 

1836 

3,693,241 

309,324 

1827 

407,1 1G 

24,306 

1 1837 

4,448,796 

882,166 

1828 

884343 

40,851 

1838 

5,749,376 

405.977 

1829 

1 ,003.333 

63,555 

1839 

7,213.584 

442,504 

1830 

899.750 

34.907 

1840 

8,610,775 

566,112 

1831 

1,401,284 

75,979 

The 

first  sheep 

introduced  were 

from  England,  and 

the  wool  was  of 

indifferent  quality ; but  as 

soon  as  it 

became  evident  that  wool  might  become  a source  of  wealth, 
and  yield  an  important  article  of  export  which  would  find 
a ready  market  in  the  mother  country,  several  landed  pro- 
prietors were  at  considerable  expense  to  get  merino  sheep. 
These  sheep  have  not  degenerated,  as  some  persons 
thought  they  would,  and  the  former  quality  of  the  wool  has 
been  much  improved.  In  fact  large  quantities  are  exported 
hardly  inferior  to  the  wool  obtained  from  Spain  or 
Saxony. 

Great  numbers  of  cattle  arc  kept,  the  consumption  of 
meat  being  very  considerable  owing  to  its  cheapness  in 
comparison  with  bread.  After  bad  crops  it  constitutes 
tiie  principal  food  of  the  people  in  parts  remote  from 
Sydney,  as  the  transport  of  grain  to  great  distances  en- 
hances its  price.  There  are  also  large  tracts  of  land  which 
arc  too  wet  for  sheep,  but  afford  good  pasture  for  cattle. 
The  breed  of  cattle  is  a mixture  of  the  Bengal  buffalo  va- 
riety with  humpy  shoulders,  and  various  English  breeds 
which  have  been  introduced.  They  are  fine  large  animals. 
In  some  parts,  especially  on  the  Plains  of  Bathurst,  the 
dairies  are  well  attended  to,  butter  being  made  to  a great 
extent,  and  also  cheese  not  inferior  to  the  common  cheeses 
of  England.  Bullocks  are  mostly  used  for  draught. 

Few  horses  are  kept,  compared  with  other  domestic 
animals.  They  are  remarkably  hardy  and  can  undergo 
great  fatigue.  For  a long  time  they  were  neglected,  but 
since  the  establishment  of  races  the  attention  of  breeders 
has  been  directed  to  improve  the  breed.  It  is  rather  a 
pity  that  asses  have  not  been  introduced,  as  these 
animals,  as  well  as  mules,  would  thrive  very  well.  Pigs 
are  numerous:  they  find  abundant  food  in  the  un- 

cultivated tracts,  and  are  easily  fattened  with  maize. 
Goats  have  been  introduced,  and  thrive  amazingly  in  those 
parts  which  have  a barren  soil,  and  are  overgrown  with 
shrubs.  Deer  were  many  years  ago  imported  from  India, 
and  now  run  wild  in  the  woods  ot  Cumberland,  but  they 
do  not  multiply  much,  owing  to  their  being  shot  and 
hunted  down.  Rabbits  are  bred  about  the  houses,  but 
there  are  no  w ild  ones. 

Poultry  is  in  great  abundance,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys, 
guinea-fowls,  and  fowls,  and  they  thrive  amazingly, 
almost  without  any  care  being  taken  of  them. 

P.  C.,  No.  1682. 


j Forests. — The  peculiarities  by  which  the  botany  of  New 
[ South  Wales  is  distinguished  uiay  be  seen  under  Austh.v- 
li a [Vol.  iii.,  p.  123].  Many  of  its  trees  are  useful  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  some  at  them  are  exported  as  timber. 
The  most  valuable  is  til e cedar  ( Helia  azedurach),  which  is 
found  especially  at  Illawarru,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hunter,  Hastings,  and  Clareuce  Riven.  Several  of  the 
gum-trees,  as  they  are  called  {Eucalyptus),  are  very 
valuable,  especially  the  blue  gum  {Euc.  piperita ),  the 
iron-bark  tree  {Euc.  rexinifera),  and  the  stringy-bark  tree 
[Euc.  robustu),  and  from  some  of  them  an  excellent  bark 
is  obtained  for  tanning,  of  which  small  quantities  are 
sent  to  England.  Timber  is  farther  obtained  from  a kind 
of  pine  belonging  to  the  genus  CaUitri* . Most  of  the 
eucalypti  yield  a kind  of  gum,  and  therefore  they  have 
obtained  the  name  of  gum-trees.  No  use  has  yet  been 
made  of  this  gum,  but  many  think  that  it  may  at  some 
future  period  constitute  an  article  of  export. 

A summary'  account  of  the  zoology  of  South  Wales  is 
found  under  Austkalia  [Vol.  iii.,  p.  126].  Several  new 
species  of  mammals,  birds,  and  fishes  have  been  dis- 
covered since  that  article  was  written,  as  a Jerboa  dipus,  a 
Choeropus  ecaudatus,  &c. ; but  as  these  animals  are  in 
stnall  numbers,  they  are  not  likely  to  affect  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  lor  that  reason  here 
omitted.  In  Bass's  Strait  and  along  the  eastern  coast 
whales  and  other  cetaceous  mammals,  and  also  seals,  are 
very  abundant,  and  a number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
colony  are  employed  in  the  fishery. 

j Minerals. — N ew  South  Wales  is  not  rich  in  metals.  Thero 
are  in  some  places  slight  indication*  of  the  existence  of  gold 
and  silver.  Iron-ore  is  known  to  exist  in  several  places, 
especially  on  the  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  There  arc 
several  extensive  coal-measures,  two  of  which  are  woiked. 
Those  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  River,  near 
Newcastle,  are  extensively  worked,  and  their  produce  is 
shipped  to  Sydney.  The  coal-beds  near  Western  Port  are 
also  very  large,  and  have  been  worked  for  the  last  few' 
years  to  a small  extent.  Limestone  is  very  abundant  in 
some  places,  and  some  kinds  of  marble  arc  worked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wollondilly.  There  are  numerous  salt-springs 
near  the  banks  of  the  Darling,  and  a great  number  of  salt 
lakes  in  the  plains  west  of  Port  Phillip,  on  some  of  which 
salt  of  excellent  quality  is  abundantly  deposited.  As  salt  is 
rare  and  dear  in  tne  colony,  it  is  probable  that  this  circum- 
stance will  soon  be  turned  to  account. 

Aborigines. — Their  number  of  natives  is  small.  Mit- 
chell, having  seen  a very  large  portion  of  New  South 
Wales,  estimates  it  at  not  more  than  6000,  and  he  oven 
thinks  that  it  may  be  considerably  less.  In  the  vicinity  of 
those  parts  where  the  whites  are  settled  in  considerable 
numbers  they  are  on  the  decrease,  because  the  settlers  keep 
kangaroo-dogs,  and  destroy  these  animals,  which  form  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  their  food,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  skin,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  their 
livelihood.  In  the  interior  however  they  seem  to  preserve 
their  numbers,  and  in  some  parts  to  increase.  Mitchell 
thinks  that  they  may  increase  rapidly,  if  wild  cattle 
become  numerous,  os  he  found  the  most  populous  and 
best-fed  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Lachlan  at  a place  where 
a large  herd  of  wild  cattle  was  seen. 

An  account  of  their  characteristic  features  is  given 
under  Australia  [Vol.  iii.,  p.  122].  It  is  however 
stated  that  their  colour  is  not  universally  black,  but  that 
in  the  interior,  and  also  at  some  places  on  the  coast,  there 
are  tribes  which  have  a light  copper  colour,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  must  have  been  a mixture  of  different 
races.  Their  hair  is  also  not  woolly,  but  only  frizzled,  and 
never  grows  long. 

Though  dispersed  over  such  a large  extent  of  country.it 
docs  not  appear  that  the  different  dialects  spoken  by  the 
numerous  tribes  differ  so  far  as  to  render  the  aid  of  an  Inter- 
preter necessary  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
one  another.  Mitchell,  ha\ing  collected  vocabularies  from 
different  parts  of  Australia,  finds  that  in  the  languages  of 
those  tribes  which  inhabit  the  south-eastern  and  the  south- 
western parts  of  that  continent  several  words  are  found, 
mostly  applying  to  different  parts  of  the  human  body, 
which  are  cither  the  same  or  resemble  one  another 
greatly,  whilst  no  such  resemblance  can  be  traced  between 
these  words  and  any  in  the  language  spoken  by  the  natives 
I on  the  northern  coast  of  Australia. 

Vol.  XXVII.— D 
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The  aborigines  certainty  live  in  a very  low  state  of  civi- 
lization. This  is  proved  by  their  going  almost  naked.  The 
men  wear  girdles,  usually  made  of  the  wool  of  the  opos- 
sum ; and  a sort  of  tail  of  the  same  material  is  appended  to 
this  girdle,  both  before  and  behind,  and  seems  to  be  the 
only  part  of  their  costume  suggested  by  any  idea  of  de- 
cency. Round  the  head  they  wear  a neatly- wrought 
bandage  or  fillet,  which  they  whiten  with  pipe-elay,  as  a 
soldier  cleans  his  belts.  They  also  wear  one  ot  a red 
colour  under  it.  The  women  generally  wrap  themselves 
up  in  a species  of  cloak  made  of  opossum-skin,  or  in  a 
blanket.  As  some  of  these  tribes  live  in  parts  which  are 
subject  to  a considerable  degree  of  cold  in  winter,  it  is 
rather  a matter  of  surprise  that  they  have  not  adopted  a 
warmer  clothing.  But  they  generally  pass  the  nights 
before  a large  fire. 

As  mo»t  of  the  tribes  are  continually  moving  about  in 
search  of  food,  they  have  no  fixed  abodes.  In  the  night- 
time they  protect  their  fires  by  the  bark  or  the  boughs  of  a 
tree  placed  to  the  windward.'  A few  tribes  however  living 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  have  fixed  habitations. 
In  1839,  when  the  newly  discovered  Clarence  River  was 
explored,  a number  of  Imts.  forming  a temporary  village, 
was  found  at  the  head  of  a deep  actuary  which  appeared 
to  give  a considerable  command  of  fishing-ground. 

They  evince  some  industry  and  ingenuity  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  utensils  and  arms.  Mitchell  found  that 
the  nets  used  by  the  aborigines  on  the  large  rivers  of  the 
interior  approached  nearer  to  those  made  in  Europe  than 
any  other  thing  made  by  them.  The  fishing  tribe  on  the 
Clarence  River  was  in  possession  of  nets,  baskets,  water- 
vessels,  and  cooking  utensils,  which  were  made  with  pecu- 
liar care  and  neatness.  The  same  observation  is  made 
respecting  their  arms,  of  which  that  peculiar  kind  of  missile 
called  bnmmenntf  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  travel- 
lers, as  it  is  used  in  a very  unusual  wav.  A description  of 
it  and  its  uses  is  found  in  Mitchell's  ‘Three  Expeditions,' 
vol.  ii..  p.  3-lH. 

The  opossums  constitute  the  ordinary  food  of  the  na- 
tives, and  they  show  great  industry  and  ingenuity  in  find- 
ing them  out  in  the  hollow  trees  to  which  these  animals 
retreat.  Next  to  the  opossum  is  the  kangaroo,  but  they 
find  it  more  difficult  to  get  this  animal.  They  also  eat, 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  snakes,  grubs,  and  oilier  vermin, 
and  they  use  as  food  several  indigenous  roots  and  plants. 

The  natives  are  accused  of  cannibalism.  Mitchell,  who 
certainly  knows  them  well,  denies  the  fact.  But  Bennet 
heard  of  a weak  and  sickly  child  having  been  destroyed, 
and  even  eaten.  This  appears  however  to  have  been  an 
extraordinary  case,  as  the  parents  alleged  that  they  were 
very  hungry,  and  the  child  was  of  no  use  and  much 
trouble.  Infanticide  however  is  not  rare,  and  the  alleged 
reason  is  that  the  children  are  too  much  trouble  to  carry 
about.  It  is  however  almost  their  invariable  custom  to 
destroy  the  infants  produced  by  the  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans unless  the  father  resides  constantly  with  the  female, 
or  may  be  near  her  at  the  time  of  the  birth  to  prevent  it. 
The  most  remarkable  of  their  customs  is  the  practice  of 
striking  out  one  of  the  front  teeth  of  the  males  at  the  age  of 


The  aborigines  have  frequently  attacked  remote  stations, 
and  killed  the  settlers.  This  is  partly  attributed  to  the 
harsh  and  unjust  treatment  they  have  experienced  from 
the  hands  of  convict-settlera,  or  convict-servants,  and 
partly  to  the  desire  of  appropriating  to  themselves  some 
portion  of  their  property  which  they  think  useful.  Besides, 
it  is  observed  that  when  a white  man  has  been  killed  by 
them,  they  do  not  return  to  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
whites  until  one  of  their  tribe  has  been  killed  by  the 
whites.  This  appears  to  originate  in  the  principle  that 
bloodshed  can  only  be  atoned  for  by  Ihe  shedding  of 
blood.  From  time  to  time  they  have  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  carried  their  outrages  »o  far,  that  government 
has  been  obliged  to  send  the  police  force  ngainst  them, 
and  to  attack  them  regularly,  until  they  arc  impressed 
with  the  superiority  of  the  whites ; when  that  has  been 
done,  they  no  longer  molest  the  settlers. 

They  are  certainly  more  capable  of  civilization  than 
most  of  the  native  tribes  of  America.  Mitchell  speaks 
highly  of  their  mental  powers  and  judgment  in  every- 
thing they  arc  acquainted  with.  He  thinks  them  in  man- 


ners and  general  intelligence  superior  to  any  cTa*s  of 
white  rustics.  A number  of  them  were  sentenced  for  some 
offence  to  be  confined  with  a chain-gang  on  Goat  Island 
in  Sydney  Harbour,  where  a missionary  in  five  months 
taught  them  to  read  tolerably  well,  and  to  explain  in 
English  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
During  that  time  they  had  been  initiated  in  the  craft 
of  stone -cutting  and  building,  so  as  to  erect  a smaH 
house.  There  arc  numerous  instances  on  record  where 
they  have  industriously  assisted  farmers  in  bringing  in 
their  crops,  and  have  even  cleared  tracts  of  land  over- 
grown with  bushes.  Thev  have  also  proved  very  good 
shepherds,  when  any  of  them  have  been  induced  by  en- 
couragement and  protection  to  take  charge  of  a flock. 
Several  of  them  arc  actually  engaged  by  the  colonial 
government  as  assistants  to  the  police,  as  they  arc  ex- 
tremely skilful  in  tracing  the  retreats  of  runaway  convicts, 
who  frequently  infest  the  abodes  of  the  stockmen  in  remete 
parts. 

Settlements  and  Dit'ision  of  the  Country. — The  surface 
which  Australia  presents  to  the  settler  is  very  different  from 
that  of  any  other  country  into  which  European  colonization 
has  been  introduced.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
dense  forests  or  extensive  swamps,  it  is  pervious  to  the 
settler  in  almost  every  direction,  whilst  the  traffic  over  it  is 
farther  facilitated  by  the  general  drymis*  of  the  soil.  In 
their  natural  state,  too,  the  lands,  though  far  from  being 
rich,  offer  very  extensive  pasturage,  and  therefore  alFord  the 
means  of  profit  to  the  settler  almost  without  the  outlay  of 
any  capital.  These  peculiarities  have,  since  the  first  occu- 
pation of  the  colony,  led  to  a wide  dispersion  of  the  in- 
habitants, mi  that  their  flocks  ami  herds  already  stray  over 
a country  000  miles  long  by  300  wide. 

The  more  closely  settled  portion  of  the  colony  is  divided 
into  twenty-three  counties,  of  which  twenty  lie  contiguous, 
comprehending  the  countries  along  the  Pacific  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  between  30°  and  31°  S. 
lat.  and  between  the  sea  and  148°  3tV  E.  long.  The  other 
three  counties,  or  those  of  Bourke,  Grant,  aud  Normanby. 
which  have  been  lately  erected,  comprehend  the  countries 
surrounding  Port  Phillip  and  Bass's  Strait,  on  both  sides  of 
38"  8.  lat.  and  between  144°  and  145‘  E.  long.  This  divi- 
sion of  counties  however  serves  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  indicating  certain  tracts  of  country,  as  the  counties 
are  not  oo-extensive  with  any  jurisdiction  either  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.  It  is  however  a regulation  of  government 
that  no  land  can  be  sold  beyond  their  limits.  The  extreme 
boundaries  of  county  lands  have  come  therefore  to  be  called 
the  boundaries  of  location,  and  according  as  lands  lie 
within  or  beyond  these  boundaries,  a different  system  is 
followed  in  the  management  and  civil  government  of 
them. 

Within  the  boundaries  the  whole  country  is  divided  into 
police  districts,  each  having  a bench  of  petty  sessions  and 
a magistrate  ; and  of  these  districts,  which  are  of  unequal 
size,  there  are  at  present  thirty-five  or  thirty-six.  Beyond 
the  boundaries  the  country  is  also  roughly  divided  into 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a commissioner  of 
crown  lands,  who  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  it,  and  has 
under  his  command  a small  force  of  mounted  constables, 
which  are  called  the  Border  Police.  Within  the  limits  of 
location,  land  is  either  sold  or  let  on  lease ; beyond  the 
limits,  it  is  neither  sold  nor  let,  but  licences  are  granted,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  crown  commissioner,  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  such  portions  of  land  as  mav  be  desired  by  proprie- 
tors of  stock,  on  each  of  which  ficence.s  a fee  of  10/.  is 
payable  annually,  and  an  assessment  is  levied  on  the  stock 
depastured  there.  Each  allotment  of  land,  for  which  n 
licence  is  thus  given,  is  called  a station,  and  the  stations 
mav  vary  in  extent  from  5<HX)  to  30,000  acres. 

These  stations  are  pushed  into  the  interior  with  great 
rapidity'.  Wherever  the  persons  forming  these  stations, 
who  may  be  compared  to  the  backwoodsmen  of  America, 
find  good  pasturage,  they  fix  themselves,  and  remain  fre- 
quently unknown  to  the  commissioner  for  several  years. 
Wherever  a river  presents  itself  running  to  the  west- 
ward. the  course  of  it  is  marked  by  stations.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  on  the  Nammoy.  or  Peel  River,  the  Mac- 
quarie. the  Lachlan,  and  the  Mumtmbidgee,  on  the  liorders 
of  each  of  which  they  extend  perhaps  to  a distance  of 
from  200  to  900  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  location.  To- 
wards the  north  stations  are  already'  found  in  the  country 
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west  of  the  Coast  Range  lying  at  the  back  of  Moreton  i 
Bay  ; and  this  part  of  the  interior  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  New  England.  In  Australia  Felix  the  stations  ! 
extend  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Nangeela  River,  not  far  from  ; 
the  boundary-line  of  South  Australia,  and  along  the  coast  ; 
bevond  Port  Phillip. 

'Phe  number  of  licensed  stations  amounted,  in  1839,  to  ! 
094.  The  number  of  stock  for  which  assessment  was  j 
paid  was  7988  horses,  371,099  homed  cattle,  and  1,334,593  j 
sheep.  The  real  amount  of  stock  however  in  all  pro-  j 
bnbility  considerably  exceeds  the  amount  returned. 

But  it  is  thought  that  these  stations  have  now  attained  , 
the  extreme  limits  to  which  they  can  extend.  Their  dis-  ! 
tance  from  flJydtlCJT  &fl  now  so  great,  that  the  feeding  ol* 
sheep  must  soon  cease  to  be  a profitable  employment,  the  j 
wool  not  bearing  the  expense  of  transport  to  such  a great  j 
distance.  Government  has  therefore  lately  resolved  to  | 
open  roads  to  some  other  harbours  which  are  much  nearer,  j 
and  on  which  there  have  hitherto  been  no  settlements,  or 
at  least  only  small  ones.  Roads  are  to  be  opened  from  the 
countries  west  of  the  Coast  Range  to  the  ports  of  Moreton  | 
Bay.  Shoal  Bay,  or  the  mouth  of  Clarence  River,  and  to  I 
Port  Macquarie.  South  of  Ihe  boundary  of  loc  ation,  roads  I 
arc  to  be  made  to  Twofold  Bay  and  Portland  Bay.  As  the 
transport  of  goods  will  be  much  shortened  by  these  roads, 
and  the  expenses  consequently  diminished,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  stations  will  continue  to  extend  farther  to  the  west  and 
north. 

Three  years  ago  a road  was  opened  from  the  Con- 
necting Table-lands  and  the  banks  ol*  the  Murrumbidgee  to 
Port  Phillip,  which  runs  through  a country  which  only 
eight  year*  ago  (1830)  was  traversed  for  the  first  time  by- 
Europeans,  and  along  which  there  are  now  a consider- 
able number  of  stations,  and  also  inns  at  couvenient 
distances. 

There  is  no  want  of  roads  within  the  boundary  of  location. 
Three  lines  of  roads,  which  have  been  made  at  consider-  ; 
able  expense,  traverse  these  countries.  One  leads  from  : 
Sydney  over  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Bathurst  westward  : 
another  to  Hunter  River,  and  a third  to  the  fine  pastoral 
countries  on  the  Connecting  Table-lands.  These  roads  are 
not  inferior  to  any  on  tne  continent  of  Europe,  and 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  England:  but  as  they  all  ter- 
minate at  Sydney,  the  expense  of  transporting  the  pro- 
dnee  of  the  land  from  the  southern  districts  is  consider- 
able, and  operates  as  a check  on  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  a new  line  of  roads  is  to  be  opened 
from  the  Connecting  Table-lands  to  Jervis  Bay,  nearly  100 
miles  south  of  Sydney,  by  which  the  distance  from  a 
market  will  be  shortened  by  more  than  one-half  for  these 
districts. 

Inhabitants. — The  white  population  of  New  South 
Wales  consists  of  two  classes,  freemen  and  bondmen.  The 
bondmen  are  the  convicts  who  are  transported  from  | 
Great  Britain  to  that  country  as  a punishment  for  their 
crimes.  As  New  Soutli  \Vales  in  the  beginning  was  ' 
merely  a penal  settlement,  its  population  was  for  more 
than  twenty  years  alter  the  foundation  of  the  colony  1 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  convicts,  and  such  as  had  I 
been  pardoned  by  government,  or,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  time  of  punishment,  had  resolved  to  remain  in  the 
colony.  The  number  of  the  last-mentioned  class  was  not  j 
great";  and  thus  we  find  that  in  1810,  or  twenty-two  years  ! 
after  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  its  population  did  not 
exceed  10,000  individuals.  Even  after  the  colony  had 
been  opened  to  free  immigration,  the  circumstance  that  its 
inhabitants  were  only  convicts  deterred  many  persons  from  1 
going  to  settle  there  ; and  up  to  1832  the  number  of  free  j 
immigrants  was  very  small  in  comparison  with  those  who 
went  to  Canada  and  other  colonies.  The  census  of  1831 
gave  40,270  inhabitants,  and  I hat  of  1841  amounts  to 
130,856  ; so  that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  population  has 
nearly  doubled  twice.  This  change  has  been  effected  by 
the  character  of  the  colony  having  gradually  changed 
from  a penal  settlement  to  an  agricultural  settlement, 
which  oilers  great  advantages  to  an  industrious  man.  and  in 
which  he  can  How  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry  without 
fear  of  being  robbed  of  them  by  his  neighbours,  and  of 
being  obliged  to  associate  with  the  w orst  characters. 

But  New  South  Wales  still  continues  to  be  a penal  settle- 
ment. The  number  of  convicts  annually  sent  to  that 
colony  is  still  considerable,  and  exceeded,  up  to  1830, 


i that  of  the  free  immigrants,  as  is  evident  from  the 
1 annexed  table : 

Number  of  Convict*  arrived  in  Free  Immlsviet*  arrived  in 


la^y-Ks.  lsa-ia*. 


Warn. 

Main. 

Frau'w 

. Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

, Total. 

1829 

3.171 

493 

3,06 1 

300 

113 

145 

5(41 

1830 

2,781 

444 

3,225 

116 

70 

73 

309 

1831 

2,129 

SO* 

2,033 

186 

98 

174 

457 

1832 

2.738 

381 

3,119 

819 

700 

481 

2,000 

1833 

3.513 

G3S 

4,151 

ftl8 

1140 

701 

2,685 

1834 

2,704 

457 

3,101 

571 

696 

397 

1,564 

1835 

3.423 

179 

3,002 

651 

044 

233 

1,428 

1R3G 

3. 1 66 

GCS 

3,823 

524 

807 

290 

1,621 

1837 

2,892 

533 

3.425 

1796 

1138 

1308 

4,275 

1838 

2,740 

333 

3,073 

3031“ 

2132 

3077 

8,840 

Total 

29,240 

4030 

33,876 

9054 

7337 

0794 

23,185 

The  convicts  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  worst 
characters  remain  under  the  immediate  surveillance  and 
in  the  employment  of  government,  which  occupies  them  in 
erecting  public  buildings,  making  roads,  building  bridges, 
&c.  A considerable  number  is  assigned  to  private  per- 
sons, who  either  send  them  to  tlieir  estates  to  serve 
as  agricultural  labourers,  shepherds  See.,  or  employ  them 
as  menial  servants.  When  a convict  in  the  state  of  assign- 
ment has  escaped  punishment  for  four  years  he  receives 
a ticket-of-leavc,  if  lie  has  been  transported  for  seven 
years ; but  if  he  has  been  transported  lor  fourteen,  he  must 
not  have  undergone  punishment  for  six  years ; and  if  for 
life,  not  for  eight  years,  in  order  to  obtain  a ticket-of-leave. 
Those  who  have  tickets-ot-leave  constitute  the  third  class  of 
convicts,  and  they  are  free  to  a.  certain  degree,  as  they 
may  employ  their  time  as  they  tlvink  it  most  advantageous 
to  themselves ; but  they  cannot  leave  the  colony  nor  the 
district  which  has  been  assigned  for  tlieir  residence.  Those 
who  have  ]xa&sed  in  the  colony  the  whole  time  awarded  by 
the  sentence  of  the  criminal  court,  may  return  to  England 
or  any  other  country,  or  remain  in  the  colony,  which  the 
larger  number  do.  These,  together  with  those  who  have 
been  pardoned  by  government,  are  comprehended  under 
the  denomination  oi‘  emancipists. 

That  the  annual  introduction  of  such  a number  of  con- 
victs must  lower,  or  rather  keep  down,  the  moral  condition 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  obvious,  and  the  expediency  of  dis- 
continuing to  use  this  colony  as  a penal  settlement  has 
repeatedly  been  suggested.  This  change  has  been  in- 
sisted on  still  more  in  a political  view.  In  present  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  advisable  to  grant  to  tne  colony  a 
legislature.  The  free  settlers  and  the  emancipists  form 
two  parties,  each  desirous  of  gaining  the  ascendency 
iu  colonial  affairs;  both  have  their  interests,  and  the 
emancipists  constitute  a wealthy  and  powerful  body.  This 
jarring  of  interests  would  lead  to  great  outrages  in  liie  event 
of  an  election.  Another  consideration  is  pci  haps  of  greater 
importance.  The  great  number  of  convicts  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  the  colony.  They  are  considered  by  the  free  in- 
habitants nearly  in  tho  same  light  as  the  negro  slave  popu- 
lation in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  tree 
immigrants  evince  a great  aversion  to  undertaking  such 
kinds  of  labours  and  services  as  are  commonly  perionned 
by  convicts,  and  thus  the  most  necessary  labour  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground  is  done  in  the  most  negligent  way.  a 
very  small  number  of  the  convicts  having  been  brought, 
up  as  agricultural  labourers.  The  discontinuance  of 
sending  convicts  to  the  colony  would  probably  also  lead  by 
degrees  to  the  civilization  of  the  aborigines.  They  show, 
as  we  have  observed,  no  aversion  to  taking  care  of  flocks, 
if  they  are  entrusted  with  them,  and  they  perform  the  duties 
of  shepherds  with  a good  deal  of  core  and  attention.  If 
the  proprietors  of  the  sheep-stations,  which  are  so  numer- 
ous, could  not  be  assisted  by  the  convicts,  they  would  Ik* 
obliged  to  engage  young  native  blacks  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  would  soon  induce  the  native  population  to  give  up 
their  wandering  life  and  to  fix  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  This  of  course  would  soon  lead  to 
other  more  important  stops,  and  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  could  easily  be  effected. 

Population. — The  last  census  was  taken  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1841,  and  its  results  are  laid  down  in  the  following 
tables.  The  districts  to  the  proper  names  of  which  an 
asterisk  (•)  is  prefixed,  arc  Coxumissionary  Districts  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  location. 
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I.  T<tUe  representing  the  Population  of  the  Old  Colony  of 
New  South  nale.t  in  1841. 


General 

Cuuatir*  or  DUtricti.  M»lm  Female*-  Total*. 


2434 

963 

3397 

Bathurst  . . 

1793 

672 

3465 

Bligh  . . . 

473 

73 

546 

Brisbane  . . 

1210 

350 

1560 

Camden  . 

4114 

2172 

6286 

Cook  . 

1854 

1038 

2892 

i .‘umberland  . 

33,703 

24,345 

58,108 

Dui  ham  . . 

4287 

1951 

6238 

Georgiana 

r>63 

186 

749 

Gloucester 

1051 

373 

1424 

Hunter  , . 

655 

344 

999 

King  . . . 

433 

165 

508 

Macquarie.  . 

1919 

490 

2409 

Murray  . . 

1562 

549 

2111 

Northumberland 

6567 

.*1408 

0975 

Phillip.  . . 

363 

00 

453 

Roxburgh . . 

1074 

446 

1520 

St.  Vincent  • 

1308 

454 

1762 

Wellington  . 

390 

120 

510 

Westmoreland 

435 

184 

019 

•Wellington  . 

837 

98 

935 

•Bligh.  . 

577 

95 

672 

* Lachlan  . 

994 

251 

1245 

•Moneroo  . 

1509 

374 

1H83 

•Murrumbidgec 

1258 

281 

1539 

•Peel  s River  . 

1424 

167 

1591 

•New  England 

1003 

112 

1115 

•Clarence  River 

343 

73 

416 

•MacLeav  River . 

443 

141 

584 

•Morton  Bav  . 

176 

24 

200 

Norfolk  Island 

2082 

105 

2187 

76,894 

40,004 

116,988 

II.  Table  repretent in g the  Population  of  Port  Phillip 

in  1841. 

General 

Counliei  or  PiUricU. 

Mile*. 

Female*. 

Totals, 

Bourke  . . 

4882 

2838 

7720 

Grant  . . • 

598 

192 

790 

Norm&nby 

502 

95 

597 

•Western  Port 

1190 

181 

1371 

Portland  Bay  . 

1102 

158 

1260 

8274 

3464 

11.738 

Both  portions  of  the  colony,  inclusive  of  Norfolk  Island, 
contain,  according  to  this  census,  128.726  inhabitants : but  it 
was  ascertained  that  at  the  time  of  the  census  2130  persons 
were  absent  from  the  country  in  vessels  belonging  to  the 
colony,  most  of  them  engaged  in  the  whale  and  seal  fisher)'. 
Thus ’the  whole  population  of  the  colony  amounted  to 
130.856  individuals. 

This  population  is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  colony.  Nearly  one-half  of  it  is  settled  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  or  rather  in  two-thirds  of  that 
county,  as  the  most  northern  districts  are  a barren  waste, 
and  contain  only  a small  number  of  cultivable  acres  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  River.  Northumberland 
stands  next  to  Cumberland  in  population,  containing 
nearly  10.000  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  exclusively  set- 
tled on  the  fertile  tract  along  the  Hunter  River  and  the 
alluvial  valleys  of  its  tributaries.  The  two  counties  contain 
more  than  half  the  population  ; but  they  contain  also 
more  than  half  the  land  which  is  under  cultivation  in  the 
colony,  for  in  1837  the  land  cultivated  for  grain  in  the 
colony  consisted  of  86,344  acres,  and  of  this  number  26,726 
acres  were  within  Cumberland  and  22,952  within  North- 
umberland. This  is  not  to  be  attributed  exclusively  to 
the  superior  fertility  of  these  counties,  though  indeed  the 
soil  of  most  of  the  surrounding  counties  is  of  inferior  quality, 
but  more  especially  to  the  state  of  landed  property.  With 
a few  exceptions,  all  the  small  proprietors  are  found  in 
these  two  counties,  and  in  those  of  Camden  and  Durham. 
The  number  of  landed  proprietors,  merchants,  bankers,  and 
professional  persons  amounted,  in  1841,  in  the  whole  country, 
to  4477,  inclusive  of  the  towns.  Of  this  number  1695 
resided  in  Cumberland,  442  in  Northumberland,  430  in 
Camijen,  and  225  in  Durham.  Thus  we  find  that  nearly 


two-thinU  of  the  above-named  clasaes  of  persons  were  found 
in  these  four  counties,  and  if  those  who  reside  in  the  towns 
are  subtracted,  it  is  very  probable  that  one-half  of  the 
landed  proprietors  are  found  in  these  four  counties,  in  all 
the  other  counties  and  districts  the  population  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  shepherds  and  other  persons  employed 
in  the  care  of  sheep,  a small  number  of  people  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  a few  mechanics  and  retail  dealers. 

The  increase  of  the  population  can  only  be  effected  by 
immigration.  The  disparity  of  the  sexes  is  so  great,  that 
were  the  country  left  to  its  own  resources,  many  years 
would  certainly  pass  until  such  an  equality  would  be  esta- 
blished between  them  as  to  influence  perceptibly  the  increase 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  females  stand  to  the  males  at  pre- 
sent ns  one  to  two.  Thismisproportion  is  chiefly  produced 
by  the  number  of  male  convicts  and  male  emancipists, 
which  exceeds  about  seven  times  that  of  the  females  of  the 
same  description.  Among  the  free  immigrants  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  the  sexes  does  not  amount  to  much 
more  than  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole.  The  immigration 
however  in  what  may  be  called  the  Old  Colony,  that  is, 
that  portion  which  lie’s  between 3G"  and  32° S.  lat.,  will,  we 
apprehend,  be  much  checked  by  the  state  of  landed  pro- 
perty. Few  tracts  of  land,  except  such  as  are  quite  barren 
and  hardly  worth  possessing,  and  a considerable  number  of 
town  allotments,  are  at  the  disposal  of  government.  The 
large  landed  proprietors  expect  the  return  of  their  outlay 
from  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  are  not  much  inclined 
to  sacrifice  a part  of  their  present  income  to  the  prospect 
of  an  increase  at  a distant  period,  by  converting  a portion 
of  the  pasturage  into  cultivated  fields.  They  are  still  less 
inclined  to  sell  such  tracts  as  arc  fit  for  cultivation  to  the 
immigrants,  and  the  latter  generally  leave  England  with 
the  expectation  of  acquiring  landed  property  and  are  dis- 
inclined to  take  lands  on  lease.  It  appears  also  that  in  the 
countries  lying  at  a moderate  distance  from  the  sea  little 
good  land  is  to  be  found,  except  what  has  long  ago  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  now 
passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  Australian  Agricul- 
tural Company,  which  then  acquired  a tract  of  437,000 
acres  in  the  country  between  the  Hunter  and  Manning 
Rivers,  and  sent  to  it  a considerable  number  of  emigrants, 
agriculturists,  shepherds,  mechanics,  See.,  and  now  we  find, 
after  a lapse  of  20  years,  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  in  which  these  grants  are  situated, 
amounts  only  to  1424  individuals,  though  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  situated  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  a harbour  which  offers  safety  to  coasting  vessels. 

The  emigration  will  probably,  for  a considerable  time  to 
come.be  directed  to  those  countries  which  are  north  of  32°, 
but  more  especially  to  Australia  Felix,  or  that  part  which 
lies  south  of  366  and  extends  from  the  Pacific  to  the  bound- 
ary-line of  South  Australia,  and  which  appears  to  contain 
a much  larger  portion  of  arable  land  than  the  Old  Colony. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  colony  of  Port  Phillip  is  almost  un- 
precedented. It  was  regularly  founded  by  Sir  Richard 
Bourke  in  1837.  Before  that  time  only  a few  stations  ex- 
isted at  Western  Port  and  Port  Phillip,  and  they  were  small 
and  contained  only  a few  inhabitants.  The  census  of  1841, 
taken  only  four  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony, 
gives  it  a population  of  1 1,738  individuals.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  colony  at  Port  Jackson  twenty-two  years 
after  its  foundation  contained  only  10,000  inhabitants,  this 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  new  colony  augurs 
very  much  in  favour  of  its  superior  soil  and  situation.  It 
would  however  appear  that  in  this  new  colony  govern- 
ment takes  great  care  not  to  grant  away  (hose  tracts 
which  are  fit  for  cultivation,  together  with  such  lands  as 
are  for  the  present  only  to  be  used  as  pasture-grounds,  but 
it  reserves  lands  of  the  first  description  for  the  emi- 
grants, who  are  reasonably  expected  to  flock  in  preference 
to  this  country,  which  is  so  much  more  favoured  by  nature 
in  almost  ever)'  respect. 

E/lvcation. — There  are  three  colleges,  or  grammar- 
schools  : two  at  Sydney,  called  Sydney  College  ami  Aus- 
tralian College,  of  which  the  formerwas  attended  by  125  stu- 
dents in  1838,  but  the  number  which  attends  Australian  Col- 
lege is  not  stated.  King's  School,  at  Paramatta,  was  at- 
tended by  105  students  in  1838.  These  high  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  the  payments  of  the  students.  The  elementary 
schools  are  mostlv  maintained  by  government.  In  1S3S 
there  were  thirty -five  schools,  belonging  to  the  church  of 
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England,  attended  by  2468  children,  1390  boys  and  1072 
Kills.  The  number  of  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
Homan  Catholics  amounted  to  twelve,  and  were  attended 
by  853  children,  473  boys  and  382  girls.  These  schools 
were  entirely  supported  by  grants  from  government,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  10,000/.  Besides  there  were  in 
the  same  year  seventeen  schools  belonging  to  the  Pres- 
byterians; and  six  others  belonging  to  other  denomina- 
tions of  Christians.  Government  contributed  to  their 
support  the  sum  of  2Q17/.,  and  equal  sums  were  raised 
by  private  contributions.  The  number  of  children  attend- 
ing these  schools  is  stated  in  an  unsatisfactory  way.  The 
number  of  private  schools  was  sixty-seven.  They  were 
attended  by  1806  children,  of  whom  832  were  boy*  and 
974  girls.  Six  of  them  were  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

Towns. — It  is  obvious  that,  in  a country' so  lately  settled 
and  so  thinly  inhabited,  large  towns  are  not  to  be  found. 
The  largest  is  the  capital,  Sydney,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  under  that  head.  The  others  would  hardly  be  called 
villages  in  England.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
the  most  populous  portion  of  the  colony,  in  Cumber- 
land. Paramatta,  or  Parramatta,  is  built  on  the  innermost 
recess  of  Port  Jackson,  in  a hollow'  surrounded  by  rising 
grounds.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  about  east  and 
west,  and  north  and  south,  but  are  neither  paved  nor 
lighted.  The  houses  are  unconnected,  being  generally 
detached  cottages  partly  surrounded  by  gardens.  A con- 
siderable number  of  them  are  of  two  stones,  and  many  are 
built  with  taste  and  elegance.  They  arc  mostly  built  of 
brick  or  white  freestone,  and  all  roofed  with  iron-bark 
shingles.  In  this  town  is  an  observatory,  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane.  The  population  probably  exceeds  4000 
individuals.  It  derives  its  importance  from  the  retail 
trade,  being  situated  on  the  most  frequented  road  of  the 
colony,  and  where  the  barren  tract  along  the  coast  borders 
on  the  fertile  country  of  the  interior.  The  place  next  in 
importance  is  Windsor,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilawkesbury,  where  the  river  begins  to  be  navigable 
for  coasting  vessels.  This  circumstance  and  the  fertile 
country  which  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  river  above 
the  town  have  raised  it  to  a commercial  pluce,  as  con- 
siderable quantities  of  grain  are  shipped  in  this  town. 
There  arc  at  Windsor  five  mills  for  grinding  grain,  two 
breweries,  and  four  tanneries.  The  population  probably 
amounts  to  2000  individuals.  Liverpool,  south  of  Para- 
matta, is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  George's  River,  and  at 
the  place  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  small  vessels; 
and  though  the  population  docs  not  exceed  GOO  individuals, 
it  has  a considerable  retail  trade,  as  the  country'  south  of 
it  is  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  tract  in  Cumber- 
land. the  banks  of  the  Hawkcsbury  excepted.  South  of 
Liverpool  is  Campbell-town,  with  about  400  inhabitants, 
some  trade,  and  two  tanneries. 

Newcastle  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  River, 
which  forms  a harbour  deep  enough  for  merchant  vessels, 
but  the  entrance  is  so  narrow  and  crooked  that  it  is  danger- 
ous for  anyvessels  except  schooners  or  cutters  to  work  in 
and  out.  The  town  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  of 
moderate  elevation,  which  is  united  to  the  mainland  by  a 
low  swampy  neck  of  ground.  About  fifteen  years 
ago  it  was  a thriving  place,  but  since  the  foundation  of 
Maitland,  and  the  establishment  of  a regular  communica- 
tion by  steam-boats  between  this  place  and  Sydney,  it  has 
lost  its  commercial  importance,  which  now  rest*  entirely 
on  the  coal-mines  in  its  vicinity,  which  however  arc  worked 
to  some  extent.  Maitland  is  built  on  the  southern  hanks 
of  the  Hunter,  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at 
the  place  where  the  sloop  navigation  ceases.  This  town 
has  rapidly  risen  into  importance,  as  all  the  commerce  of 
the  fertile  countries  extending  along  the  river  and  its  tri- 
butaries now  concentrates  in  this  place.  It  may  already 
contain  2000  inhabitants. 

No  other  place  deserves  to  be  called  a town  in  the  Old 
Colony,  except  Bathurst,  which  lies  on  the  west  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name  and  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Maeouaric  River.  It  is  however  a 
small  place,  consisting  of  huts,  and  is  irregularly  built.  It 
derives  its  importance  from  the  extensive  plains  in  which 
it  lies  and  the  excellent  pasturage  which  these  plains 
afford. 

In  the  lately  established  colony  of  Port  Phillip  is  Mel- 
bourne, built  on  the  most  northern  recess  of  the  extensive 
hay  called  Port  Phillip,  and  at  the  confluence  of  two 


rivers,  the  Marribumong  and  Yarra  Yarra,  each  of  which 
is  navigable  for  small  sea-faring  vessels  for  several  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  town  is  only  in  its  very'  infancy,  but 
as  the  county  of  Bourke,  in  which  it  is  situated,  only  four 
years  after  having  been  settled  had  risen  in  population  to 
be  the  third  of  the  whole  colony,  being  only  inferior  to 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  it  bids  fair  to  outstrip 
in  importance  and  size,  in  a comparatively  short  time,  even 
Sydney,  and  may  eventually  become  the  capital  of  our 
settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Its  greatest  advan- 
tage does  not  seem  to  be  derived  from  its  being  built  in  a 
very  fertile  tract  of  land,  but  from  its  situation  to  the  west 
of  the  western  entrance  of  Bass's  Strait.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  a month's  sail  nearer  to  the  countries  lying 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  than  Sydney,  at  least  os 
long  as  the  Bun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  when  the 
winds  blow  through  Bass’s  Strait  and  round  Tasmania  with 
such  force  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stem  them.  Ves- 
sels departing  from  Melbourne  may  sail  to  the  East  Indies, 
the  Cape,  and  Europe,  all  the  year  round,  without  being 
obliged  to  attempt  the  dangerous  passage  through  Torres 
Strait.  This  circumstance  will  probably'  in  a short  time 
secure  to  this  new  town  a superiority  over  Sydney.  But 
the  same  advantage  is  also  possessed  by  the  town  of  Gee- 
long in  the  county  of  Grant,  which  is  built  at  the  inner- 
most recess  of  Geelong  Bay,  the  most  western  portion  of 
Port  Phillip.  A new  town  has  lately  been  founded  in 
Portland  Bay. 

Industry. — The  manufacturing  industry'  of  the  colony  is 
■till  in  its  infancy.  The  most  numerous  manufacturing 
establishments  are  the  mills  for  grinding  and  dressing  com, 
turned  by  wind,  water,  horses,  or  steam.  In  1838  there 
were  83  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 17  were 
at  Sydney'.  In  Sydney  much  cabinet-ware  is  made,  and 
there  are  five  brass  anu  iron  foundries.  In  a few  places  am 
tanneries  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  and  at 
Sydney  eight  manufactories  of  rope  and  twine.  There  are 
also  a few  of  soap  and  candles,  and  a few  distilleries  and 
breweries ; but  all  on  a small  scale.  Common  earthen- 
ware is  made  to  a considerable  extent  not  far  from 
Sydney. 

Two  branches  of  industry  however  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  the  fisheries  and  the  building  of  vessels.  As  a large 
number  of  spermaceti-whales  and  black  whales  frequent 
the  sea  adjacent  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  Bass’s  Strait 
and  the  Strait  itself,  and  a great  number  of  seals  are  found 
on  the  islands  in  the  same  part  of  the  sea,  the  whale  and 
seal  fishery  has  become  a source  of  gain  to  the  colonists, 
and  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

Vessels  engaged  in  the  Fishery , and  their  Produce. 

Spcnrin/tll  111  »rk  * Whale* 

Yean.No.  Tonnage.  Mm.  OU-  Whl.Oil.  bom*.  Seal  skin*  Value  in 
Ion.  too*,  tout.  cat.  No.  jt. 

1836  40  7X4  823  1700  1178  96  6 396  196.085 

1837  <7  9264  *11  11/9  SO06  77  10  200  116.7*4 

1*3*  53  9313  11*4  917*  1*  14  1*0  117.474 

As  several  of  the  forest-trees  of  New  South  Wales  afford 
timber,  and  some  of  large  dimensions,  shipbuilding  Ims 
lately  been  set  on  foot.  The  vessels  however  are  only  of 
moderate  size,  the  largest  not  exceeding  80  tons  burthen. 
In  1837  the  number  built  was  17.  and  their  burthen  760 
tons,  and  in  1838  there  were  built  20  vessels,  with  808  tons 
burthen. 

Commerce. — New  South  Wales,  considered  as  a com- 
mercial country,  holds  a very  high  rank  among  our  colo- 
nies, if  its  scantv  population  is  taken  into  account.  It  is  true 
that  the  value  both  of  its  exports  and  imports  falls  con- 
siderably short  of  that  of  our  colonies  by  which  we  are 
supplied  with  colonial  articles  of  consumption.  It  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  Guyana,  or  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
and  the  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  But  in  these 
countries  cultivation  is  limited  to  a small  number  of  articles, 
calculated  for  a foreign  market,  and  the  population  is  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  with  food  and  clothing  by  impor- 
tation from  foreign  countries.  As  this  is  not  the  case  in 
New  South  Wales,  this  colony,  as  far  as  regards  commerce, 
is  rather  to  be  compared  with  those  colonies  which  are  in 
a similar  condition,  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  makes  a 
very  conspicuous  figure.  The  Canadas,  with  nearly  a mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  exported  in  1837  only  to  the  value 
of  908,702/. ; whilst  New  South  Wales,  with  less  than 
120,000  inhabitants,  yielded  articles  of  export  to  the 
amount  of  708,940/.  In  tho  same  year  the  Cape,  with 
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a population  of  nearly  250,000  individual*,  exported 
onlv  to  the  value  of  281,308/.  Tasmania  is  to  be  ranged 
with  New  South  Wales,  having,  in  1837,  exported  to 
the  value  of  300,703/.,  or  upwards  of  80,000/.  more  than 
the  Cape,  though  its  population  in  that  year  hardly  , 
exceeded  45,000,  amounting  to  only  one-fifth  of  that  of 
the  last-mentioned  colony.  These  two  colonies.  New  | 
South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  arc*  to  be  considered,  in  , 
a commercial  point  of  view,  as  intermediate  bet  ween  the  • 
tropical  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  our  other  colo 
nies  which  in  cultivation  and  productions  more  resemble 
England.  They  owe  this  advantage  to  the  peculiar 
dryness  of  their  climate  and  soil,  by  which  they  are 
rendered  more  fit  for  the  rearing  of  sheep  than  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.  As  the  principal  article  of  export  in 
noth  the  colonies  is  wool,  and  as  by  lar  the  largest  manu- 
factures in  which  uooj  is  consumed  are  in  England, 
the  commerce  of  both  colonies  is  almost  entirely  limited 
to  England  and  to  those  of  its  colonies  by  which  they  are 
supplied  with  such  articles  as  are  required  for  their  con- 
sumption. 

Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  ttf  various  Articles 
of  Merchandise  exported  from  New  South  Hales  in  1837. 


49,153/. ; linen  manufactures,  28,919/. ; and  apparel  and 
slops,  68,899/,  Other  large  articles  were  tea,  62,113/. ; 
sugar,  49,8 18/. ; wines  of  all  sorts,  28.246/. ; spirits,  21, 000/. ; 
beer  and  ale,  24,914/. ; glass,  25,164/. ; haberdashery, 
34,893/.;  hardware  and  cutlery,  22.210/.;  iron  in  bars  or 
pigs,  11.350/. ; wrought-iron,  22,112/.;  leather  manufac- 
tures, 28,919/. ; books,  12,530/. ; com  and  flour,  13,378/. ; 
saddlery  and  harness,  9780/. ; soap,  7037/. ; musical  instru- 
ments, 8621/. ; stationery,  10,907*. ; tobacco,  17,293/. ; and 
machinery,  5549/. 

Number  of  Vessels  which  arrived  at  oud  departed  from 
Sydney  in  1837  and  1838. 
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I.  Article*,  the  pro  luce  of  tbi 

Bark  . 

Beef  and  pork 

Casks  , 

Coals  . 

Corn — wheat  . 

other  grain 
wheat-flour 

Dye  and  hard  woods  . 
Cedar 

Hides  and  skins — 

Hides  of  all  sorts  . 
Seal-skins  . 

Skins,  unenumerated 
Live  stoek — horses 
Horned  cattle 
Sheep  and  swine  . 

Oil — train  . , 

Spermaceti  . . 

Whalebone 
Whaleing  gear 
Wood — boards  and  planks 
Other  wotxl 
Wool— sheep's 
Miscellaneous  articles 


country. 

Quantities. 

Value. 
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. . 
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032 
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100 
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626,913 
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7,215 
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' i number 

389  ) 

10,293 

449 

( feet 

10.228  j 

. value 

1,607 

. lbs. 

4,128,916  420.325 

. value 

17,3:18 

Total  value  of  exports  produced  in  the  country  £718,416 


II.  Article*,  imported  from  other 
awl  ic  nputtaL 

Apparel  and  slops 
Beer  and  ale  . 

Bread  and  biscuit 
Cordage  . . 

Flax  (irora  New  Zealand) 
Guns  . 

Gunpowder  * , 

Hardware  . 

Iron,  wrought  . 

Spirits — brandy,  geneva,  See. 

Rum  . , 

Sugar,  raw  , 

Tea  . , # 

Tobacco,  unmanufoct  u red 
Manufactured,  and  snuff 
Wine  of  all  sorts 
Woollen  manufactures 
Specie  , 


nalrict 

Quantities. 

Vnhsv 

value 

£7,413 

gallons 

7,063 

613 

barrels 

2,293 

4,386 

cwts. 

180 

257 

do. 

600 

450 

number 
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7«9 

lbs. 

34,205 

1,078 

value 

2,329 

do. 

3,501 

gallons 
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3.9K1 

do. 

28.427 

4,569 

lbs. 

476.436 

5,136 

do. 

32.871 

2,198 

do. 

91,878 

7.488 

value 

698 

gallons 

5.483 

1,757 

value 

2,421 

do. 

. . 

1,560 

Total  value  of  the  articles  imported  from 

other  countries  and  re-exported  . . £50,504 

The  total  value  of  exports  amounted  to  768.940/.,  that 
of  the  imports  exceeded  it  nearly  by  100,000/.,  as  it 
amounted  to  864,255/.  The  difference  between  the  im- 
ports and  exports  appears  chiefly  to  have  arisen  from  the 
immigration,  as  in  that  year  the  immigrants  were  4273  in 
number.  The  most  important  articles  of  importation  were 
manufactured  goods,  as  cotton  manufactures,  08,740/. ; 
silk  manufactures,  33,246/. ; woollen  manufactures, 


I In  1838  the  colony  possessed  41  vessels,  of  8229  tons, 
which  were  partly  employed  in  the  coasting  tiadc,  and 
; partly  in  the  fisheries.  A steam-boat  plied  alternately 
I between  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  and  between  Sydney  anti 
< Maitland  cm  Hunter  River. 

I Government. — The  colony  is  administered  by  a governor 

i v»th  the  assistance  of  two  councils.  The  councils  are 
called  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative.  The  Executive 
j is  composed  of  official  members,  and  the  governor  is  obliged 
j to  consult  it  on  occasions  of  any  moment ; blit  he  is  still 
j authorized  toact  on  his  own  responsibility,  provided  he  states 
in  writing  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  forwards  them  to  the 
government  at  home.  Tims  the  governor  is  enabled  to 
I set  at  nought  any  combination  among  the  members  of  the 
! executive,  and  to  defeat  opposition  when  carried  so  far  ns 
i to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  colony ; but  it  is  also  a check 
I on  his  proceedings,  that  he  incurs  a serious  responsibility 
| when  he  frees  himself  from  the  control  of  the  council.  The 
members  of  the  legislative  council  are  not  chosen  by  the  in- 
habitants, but  appointed  by  government,  and  consist  partly  of 
officers  of  government,  and  partly  of  landholders  and  raer- 
( chants,  with  the  chief-justice  as  president.  It  is  authorized 
: to  impose  taxes  or  to  pass  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
I colony,  provided  those  laws  are  certified  by  the  chief-jus- 
tice to  be  conformable  in  spirit  to  those  of  England.  The 
governor  has  the  initiative  of  these  laws.  If  two-thirds  of 
the  legislative  council  are  Opposed  to  any  act  proposed  by 
him,  it  cannot  pass:  and  in  that  case  the  reasons  of  dissent 
are  entered.  The  chief-justice,  lieing  authorized  to  declare 
whether  the  proposed  law  is  or  is  not  conformable  to  the 
law  of  England,  is  considered  as  being  invested  with  a 
veto.  Laws  passed  by  the  legislative  council  must  within 
seven  days  be  enrolled  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  fourteen 
days  after  such  enrolment  they  come  into  operation.  The 
animosity  existing  between  tlie  immigrants  and  their  de- 
scendants on  one  side,  and  between  the  emancipists  and 
j 1 heir  offspring  on  Ihe  other,  seems  to  he  a sufficient  reason 
for  withholding  from  the  colony  the  boon  of  a fVee  legisla- 
tive body. 

The  judicature  consists  of  a Supreme  Court,  composed 
of  a chief-justice  and  two  assistant  judges,  of  courts  of 
quarter-sessions,  and  courts  of  requests,  which  last  have 
jurisdiction  in  matters  to  the  extent  of  ten  pounds. 

Civil  cases  are  tried  by  one  of  the  judges,  assisted 
by  two  magisterial  assessors,  if  both  parties  do  not 
agree  to  a jury  trial.  If  these  assessors  do  not  agree,  the 
judge  has  a easting  vote.  Criminal  offences  are  tried  in 
Ihe  Supreme  Court  by  seven  military  officers  as  a jury. 
The  magistrates  of  the  thirty  districts  into  which  the 
colony  is  divided  alt  daily  for  the  trial  of  petty  offences  ; 
their  decision  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
who  is  advised  by  the  chief  police  magistrate.  These  ma- 
gistrates have  at  their  disposal  a large  constabulary  force, 
composed  mostly  of  convicts,  and  a few  of  the"  native 
blacks. 

History. — Though  the  western  and  northern  coasts  or 
Australia  had  been  discovered  by  several  Dutch  navigators 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  that  portion  which  at 
preseut  constitutes  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  was 
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unknown  up  to  1770,  when  it  wiuj  discovered  by  James 
Cook  iu  his  first  voyage,  and  received  from  him  its  present 
name.  The  soul  hem  parts  of  Uie  coast  however  remained 
unknown  up  to  the  enu  of  the  lust  century,  and  up  to  that 
period  it  was  thought  that  Tasmania,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Tasman  in  the  seventeenth  century,  formed  a 
portion  of  it,  until,  in  1768,  Boss's  Strait  was  discovered  by 
uoss.  The  country  lying  between  Wilson's  Promontory  on 
the  east  and  Cape  Otway  on  the  west,  was  partly  sun  eyed 
by  Grant  in  1800,  and  partly  in  1802  by  Murray,  who  dis- 
covered Port  Phillip.  The  most  western  part  of  the  coast, 
or  that  which  lie*  on  both  sides  of  Portland  Bay,  was  fust 
seen  in  1802  by  the  Frenchman  Boudin,  who  had  been 
M'ut,  alter  the  peace  of  Amiens,  with  some  vessels  to  make 
discoveries  in  the  Pacific,  aud  it  was  soon  alterwards  sur- 
veyed by  Flinders. 

Tile  reasons  which  induced  the  British  government  to 
settle  a colony  on  this  coa*t,  and  the  reasons  which  deter- 
mined Governor  Phillip  to  give  a preference  to  Port  Jack- 
son  above  Botany  Bay,  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
article  Sydney  [VoI.  xxiii.,  p.  406].  His  choice  may  cer- 
tainly be  called  a happy  one,  as  it  is  now  known  that  at 
no  other  place  along  the  coast  is  such  a large  tract  of  fertile 
land  found,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  as  west  of 
Port  Jackson,  with  the  exception  of  Port  Phillip.  But  even 
with  this  fertile  tract  in  its  vicinity,  tl»e  progress  of  the 
colony  was  alow  in  the  beginning,  which  was  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  first  settlers  were  only  convicts. 
It  was  not  until  some  persons  connected  with  tne  govern- 
ment had  acquired  landed  property,  and  some  convicts  had 
cultivated  several  tracts  of  land  with  success  that  the  colony 
began  slowly  to  rise  ill  the  esteem  of  the  public.  How 
slow  the  progress  of  the  colony  then  was,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  its  population  in  1810  did  not 
exceed  10,000  individuals.  It  was  about  thin  time  that 
one  of  the  landed  proprietors  ascertained  that  the  climate 
and  soil  of  the  colony  were  very  favourable  to  the  rear- 
ing of  sheep,  ami  as  soon  as  that  became  known,  many  per- 
sons went  to  the  colony  to  settle  there.  But  they  soon 
found  themselves  embarrassed : for  the  fertile  country  be- 
tween Port  Jackson  and  the  Blue  Mountains  was  settled,  or 
at  least  had  been  granted  away,  and  it  appeared  impossible 
to  extend  the  settlements  farther  westward,  as  several  at- 
tempts to  pass  over  the  Blue  Mountains  had  been  frus- 
trated by  the  nature  of  the  range,  which  consists  of  sand- 
stone masses,  furrowed  by  numerous  ravines,  whose  sides 
are  so  steep  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascend  them.  In 
1813,  when  the  colonists  were  visited  by  a most  distress- 
ing season  of  drought,  three  enterprising  individuals,  Blax- 
land,  Wentworth,  and  Lawson,  succeeded  in  passing  over 
the  mountains.  They  effected  it  by  never  descending  into 
any  of  the  ravines  alter  having  attained  the  upper  part  of 
the  range,  but  by  keeping  ou  the  high  ground  form- 
ing the  separation  of  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  ravines, 
which  open  into  two  different  river-systems.  Thus  the 
western  country  was  opened  to  the  colonists,  and  in  the 
same  year  followed  the  discovery  oft  hat  fine  pastoral  country 
the  Downs  of  Bathurst.  In  the  following  year  a practica- 
ble line  of  road  was  constructed  over  the  mountain-ranges 
by  convict  labour.  As  it  was  soon  afterwards  ascertained 
that  two  of  the  rivers  draining  the  Downs  of  Bathurst  ran 
off  iti  dik_,«ni  directions,  the  government  of  the  colony 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  set  on  loot  an  expedition 
to  explore  the  course  of  these  two  rivers.  Mr.  Oxley,  the 
surveyor-general  of  the  colony,  undertook  the  task  in  1817. 
He  first  descended  the  southern  river,  the  Lachlan,  and 
after  having  traversed  a great  extent  of  arid  plains,  not  un- 
like the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  he  found  that  the  river 
spread  its  waters  over  the  adjacent  level  grounds,  and  ter- 
minated iu  extensive  morasses,  which  were  west  of  144°  30' 
E.  long.  In  following  the  course  of  the  Macquarie,  after  tra- 
versing arid  plains,  he  also  arrived  at  extensive  marshes,  in 
which  the  river  terminated.  As  the  two  largest  rivers  then 
kuown  in  Australia  traversed  arid  plains  of  great  extent, 
and  terminated  in  awam)»  covering  large  tracts  of  land,  it 
began  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  in  the  colony  and 
in  Europe,  that  the  interior  was-  covered  with  an  immense 
shallow  lake  not  unlike  the  Caspian,  in  which  all  the  rivers 
terminated  which  did  not  reach  the  sea.  From  the  marshes 
of  the  Macquarie,  Oxley  went  eastward,  passed  over  the  Li- 
verpool Plains,  which  are  still  more  extensive  than  Bathurst 
Dow  ns,  and  reached  the  sea  at  Port  Macquarie.  8ince 
this  period,  nearly  every  year  some  portion  of  the  country  has 


been  discovered  and  explored.  In  1819  the  woody  eountry 
separating  the  Cow  Pastures  from  the  Connecting  Table- 
land was  penetrated,  and  Goulbum  Plains,  and  soon  after- 
wards Moneroo  Plains,  were  discovered,  and  here  the  Mur 
rumbidgee  River  was  found,  which,  it  was  soon  ascertained, 
flowed  westward  into  the  interior  of  Australia.  In  1823 
Hovell  and  Hume,  two  enterprising  agriculturists,  pene- 
trated from  Goulbum  Plains  in  a south-westerly  direction 
into  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  now  is  called  Aus- 
tralia Felix,  and  arrived  at  Port  Phillip.  In  1827  Allan 
Cunningham  was  sent  by  government  to  explore  the  coun- 
try lying  to  the  west  of  the  Coast  Range,  north  of  Liver- 
pool Plains  and  Port  Macquarie,  aud  he  succeeded  in  tra- 
versing a tract  extending  over  four  degrees  of  latitude, 
which  hud  never  been  seeu  by  Europeans.  He  termi- 
nated his  journey  at  the  foot  of  the  Coast  Range,  where 
this  range  lief  west  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Moreton 
Bay.  During  the  long  drought  which  desolated  the  country 
from  1826  to  183U,  government  thought  that  the  country  at 
the  termination  of  tne  Macquarie,  which  Oxley  had  found 
covered  with  swamps,  would  have  changed  its  aspect ; and, 
to  ascertain  this  point,  Capt.  Sturt  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion in  these  parts  in  1828,  when  he  found  that  the  river 
towards  its  termination  in  the  marshes  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
running  stream,  its  bed  only  presenting  a few  isolated  pools 
or  ponds,  and  the  marshes  themselves  being  quite  dry,  but 
in  their  whole  extent  overgrown  with  reeds.  Sturt  con- 
tinued lus  journey  to  the  north-west,  and  discovered  a large 
river,  which  he  named  the  Darling,  but  he  found  that  the 
waters  were  salt.  Ill  1830  Sturt  wus  sent  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  river  Murrumbidgee,  whose  upper  course  had  been 
known  for  twelve  years,  as  it  drains  the  Plains  of  the  Connect- 
ing Table-lands,  whence  it  descends  to  the  west.  He  traced 
the  river  down  its  right  bank  until  he  had  passed  every 
rapid  or  f&ll  that  might  impede  the  navigation,  ami  he  then 
launched  a boat  which  he  had  conveyed  overland  from 
Sydney,  and  descended  the  river  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Millewa,  where  he  entered  the  Murray.  He  pursued  his 
course  on  the  Murray,  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Darling,  aixl 
continued  his  voyage  until  the  river  turned  from  a western  to 
a southern  course,  and  at  last  was  lost  in  Luke  Alexandiina. 

By  these  expeditions  the  general  character  of  the  coun- 
tries surrounding  the  colony  had  so  far  been  explored,  ns 
to  give  some  idea  of  their  natural  powers  and  fitness  for 
settlements.  In  1831  a runaway-convict,  who  lor  some 
years  had  lived  among  the  aborigines,  gave  some  informa- 
tion of  a very  large  river,  which  according  to  his  account, 
was  called  kindur,  and  drained  an  immense  tract  of  fertile 
country  alxmt  300  miles  north  of  Iiverpool  Plains.  The 
sure eyer-general  Mitchell  was  sent  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  this  report.  In  this  journey  he  traversed  the  hilly 
country  cast  of  Liverpool  Plains,  and  farther  north  the 
fertile  tract  lying  west  of  the  Hardwicke  or  N undaw a r 
Range,  and  arrived  at  last  in  29°  S.  l&t.,  at  a considerable 
river,  the  Koraula.  In  1835  Mitchell  traced  the  course  of 
the  Darling,  in  its  south-western  direction,  as  far  south 
as  32u  30\  when  he  convinced  himself,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river  and  the  information  obtained  from 
the  natives,  that  this  river  actually  joined  the  Mur- 
ray, a fact  which  had  been  doubted  before  he  undertook 
tins  journey.  He  found  the  river  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by’ steppe*.  In  his  third  expedition  (1836)  Mit- 
chell descended  along  the  course  of  the  Lachlan,  and  found 
its  bed  everywhere  dried  up,  and  this  was  also  the  case 
with  tlse  extensive  morasses  which  had  prevented  Oxley  (in 
1817)  from  extending  hi*  expedition  farther  westward. 
He  traced  the  bed  of  the  Lachlan  to  the  place  where 
it  discharges  in  rainy  seasons  the  surplus  of  its  waters 
into  the  Murrumbidgee.  After  having  explored  the 
lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  Darling,  he  passed  to 
the  country  south  of  the  Murray  River,  traced  the  lower 
course  of  * its  great  branch,  tne  Millewa,  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Bayanga,  and  a part  of  the  last-mentioned 
river,  and  then,  directing  his  route  to  the  south-west,  lie 
passed  round  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Grampians, 
and  descended  from  the  higher  grounds  to  the  sea  along 
the  course  of  the  Nangeela.  From  Portland  Bay  he  returned 
to  the  colony  by  travelling  across  the  highlands  in  which 
the  rivers  originate  which  run  southward  to  the  sea  and 
northward  to  the  Murray  River.  Ho  called  this  country 
Australia  Felix,  on  account  of  its  superior  fertility  and 
abundance  of  permanent  streams. 

The  discovery  of  this  part  of  the  country  and  the  infor- 
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maf  ion  obtained  respecting  the  fertile  tracts  of  land  which 
•urround  the  excellent  bay  called  Port  Phillip,  determined  i 
the  governor,  Sir  Tliomus  Bourke,  to  plant,  in  1837,  the  New 
Colony  at  that  place,  and  to  found  the  town  of  Melbourne. 
The  rapid  rise  of  this  colony  has  led  to  n closer  exami- 
nation of  the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Tyers  surveyed, 
in  1839,  the  plain  which  from  Port  Phillip  extends  west- 
ward to  the  boundary-line  of  South  Australia ; and  Count 
Streleski,  a Polish  refugee  living  at  Sydney,  traversed,  in 
1839,  the  interior  of  the  mountain-region  of  the  Australian 
Alps,  ascended  the  high  summit  of  Mount  Kosciusko,  de- 
termined its  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  and  descended 
in  a south-south-eastern  direction  towards  the  sea-shore, 
which  he  attained  at  the  middle  of  the  Long  Beach,  at  a place 
nearly  equally  distant  from  (‘ape  Howe  and  Wilson’s  Pro- 
montory. Hence  he  travelled  through  the  interior  of  Gipps- 
land  to  Western  Port,  and  from  that  place  to  Melbourne. 
But  only  a small  portion  of  the  country  surrounding  Port 
Phillip  has  been  explored  by  these  expeditions.  It  can  how- 
ever hardly  be  doubted,  that  in  a few  years  this  region  will 
be  known  as  well  as  the  countries  lying  to  the  south,  west, 
and  north  of  Port  Jackson. 

: Cook's  Fir  at  Voyage  ; Hunter's  Historical  Journal  o f 
the  Transactions  at  Port  Jackson  and  Norfolk  Island; 
Flinders’  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis ; Oxley's  Journals  of 
Two  Expeditions  in  the  Interior  of  Nero  South  Wales ; 
Barron  Field's  Geographical  Memoirs  on  New  South  Wales; 
P.  Cunningham's  7Vro  i'ears  in  New  South  Wales ; Sturt’s 
Narrative  of  Two  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  New 
South  Wales  ; Bretonja  Ercursions  in  New  South  Wales , 
D'estern  Australia,  tf-c. ; Bennet’s  Wanderings  in  New 
South  Wales,  Batavia*  &C. ; Mitchell's  Three  lirneditions 
into  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Australia,  dr. ; Allan  Cun- 
ningham's Brief  View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Interior  Dis- 
covery in  New  South  Wales,  in  London  Geographical  Jour- 
nal, vol.  ii. ; Wedge,  On  the  Country  round  Port  Phil- 
lip, in  London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  vi. ; Parli- 
amentary Papers  respecting  New  South  Dales,  1841 ; 
Tables  of  the  Revenue  of  Population , $ c.  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  1840  and  1842.) 

WALES,  WILLIAM,  an  English  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  was  bom  about  the  year  1734,  of  parents  in 
humble  circumstances.  It  is  not  known  in  what  manner 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  one  of  the  many  persons  who,  for  their  at- 
tainments in  science,  owe  more  to  nature  and  intense  ap- 
plication than  to  the  precepts  of  a teacher. 

Ho  first  distinguished  himself  as  a contributor  to  the 

* Ladies'  Diary,’  a work  containing  an  extensive  collection 
of  mathematical  propositions  with  their  solutions.  It  was 
begun  in  the  year  1704  ; and  under  the  able  direction  of 
Beighton,  Thomas  Simpson,  and  Dr.  Charles  Hutton,  it 
had  no  small  influence  in  promoting  the  advance  of 
science  in  this  country  during  the  eighteenth  century  : it 
may  be  added  that  it  still  numbers  among  its  contributors 
seveial  eminent  mathematicians.  Many  of  the  solutions 
which  were  given  by  Mr.  Wales  are  signed  with  his  own 
name,  but  occasionally  they  appear  under  fictitious  signa- 
tures. 

The  merit  shown  in  these  solutions  appears  to  have  pro- 
cured for  him  a recommendation  to  the  government ; and 
in  1788  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Mr.  Dymond,  to 
go  to  Hudson's  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  in  that 
region  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  which  was 
to  take  place  in  the  following  vear  (June,  1789).  The  ob- 
servations were  made  at  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  and  each  of 
the  observers  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  exterior 
and  interior  contact  at  both  the  commencement  and  end 
of  the  transit.  Mr.  Wales  made  at  the  same  place  a great 
number  of  astronomical  observations,  an  account  of  which 
was  published  in  the  1 Philosophical  Transactions’  for 
1789;  and  again,  in  1//2,  in  a separate  work,  entitled 
■ General  Observations  made  at  Hudson's  Bay,  &c.,’  Lon- 
don, 4to.  He  also,  principally,  as  he  observes,  for  amuse- 
ment during  the  many  dreary  hours  which  ho  passed  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  computed  tables  of  the  equa- 
tions to  equal  altitudes,  lor  facilitating  tile  solution  of  the 
problem  relating  to  the  determination  of  time:  these 
tables  were  first  published  in  the  ‘ Nautical  Almanac  ' for 
1773;  and  again,  in  the  year  1794,  in  his  tract  entitled 

* The  Method  of  Finding  the  Longitude  by  Timekeepers,’  i 
8vo. 

Mr.  Wales  returned  to  England  in  1770,  and  in  1772  he  J 


published  * The  two  hooks  of  Apollonius  concerning  De- 
terminate Sections,’  Ixwidon,  4to.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed,  together  with  Mr.  Bavly,  and  with  the 
title  of  astronomer,  to  accompany  Captain  Cook  in  his 
second  voyage  for  the  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  ; and 
on  the  return  of  the  expedition  he  was  (in  1770)  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  series  of  astronomical 
observations  which  had  been  made  during  the  voyage, 
with  an  introduction  by  Wales,  was  published  in  1777.  at 
the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  in  a quarto 
volume,  with  charts  and  plates.  In  the  same  year  was 
published  by  Wales  a tract  entitled  ‘ Observations  on  a 
Voyage  with  Captain  Cook  •/  and,  in  1778,  his  strictures 
on  an  account  of  the  same  voyage,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished by  John  George  Forster,  who,  with  his  father,  had 
sailed  with  the  expedition  as  naturalist.  [Forster,  J.  R. ; 
Forster,  J.  G.]  In  this  work  the  accusations  made  by 
the  elder  Forster  against  the  captain  and  his  officers  are 
shown  to  be  entirely  without  foundation. 

In  1776  Mr.  Wales  again  embarked  with  Captain  Cook 
in  the  Resolution,  on  the  third  voyage  of  that  navigator  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean:  he  returned  with  the  expedition  in 
1780 ; and  soon  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Harris,  he 
was  appointed  mathematical  master  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
He  wrs  subsequently  made  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude ; and  both  these  posts  he  filled  with  credit  till  Ilia 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1798,  when  he  was 
about  sixty-four  years  of  age. 

He  published,'  in  1781,  4 An  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Population  of  England  and  Wales ;’  and,  in  1788,  ‘ Astro- 
nomical Observations  made  in  the  Voyages  of  Byron, 
Wallis  Carteret,  and  Cook,’  London,  4to. 

In  1739  the  French  captain  l)e  Bouvet  had  discovered, 
to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  island,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  lie  Bouvet,  or  Cap  Circoncision ; but 
its  geographical  position  l>eing  erroneously  stated.  Captain 
Cook,  in  his  voyage*  to  the  south,  had  been  unable  to  find 
it,  and  he  was  led  to  suspect  that  the  French  seaman  had 
mistaken  some  bank  of  ice  for  an  island.  On  this  occasion 
I^monnier  ungenerously  stated,  in  a paper  which  was 
read  at  a sitting  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  that  Cook 
from  jealousy  had  sought  for  the  island  under  a meridian 
different  from  that  which  had  been  assigned  to  it ; and 
Mr.  Wales  published  a pamphlet  in  which  the  statement 
is  disproved.  The  island,  or  cape,  is  now  supposed  to 
have  been  that  which  was  in  1808,  discovered  by  the 
Swan  and  the  Otter  in  54u  20'  S.  lat.  and  about  2°  E.  long, 
from  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Wales  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  disser- 
tation on  the  achronychal  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  which  is 
annexed  to  Dr.  Vincent’s  * Voyage  of  Nearchus.’ 

WALHALLA,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  architectural 
monuments  of  the  present  age,  stands  on  the  brow  of  a hill 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  about  250  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  not  far  from  Regensburg  (Ratisbon). 
The  idea  of  erecting  a national  edifice  consecrated  to  the 
worthies  of  Germany — to  all  who  have  established  for  them- 
selves permanent  historical  celebrity  as  warriors,  states- 
men, philosophers,  poets,  or  in  science  or  in  art,  had  long 
been  a favourite  one  with  Ludwig,  the  present  king  of  Ba- 
varia, who  first  conceived  it  in  1800.  The  first  programme 
of  the  scheme,  inviting  architects  to  send  in  designs,  was 
issued  in  February  1814,  but  none  of  them  being  approved 
by  the  royal  founder,  he.  two  years  afterwards,  directed  Leo 
von  Klenze.  who  was  then  engaged  on  the  Glyptothek 
[Munich],  to  prepare  others,  which,  though  subsequently 
greatly  modified,  were  ultimately  adopted.  Many  years 
however  elapsed  before  the  structure  was  commenced  ; for 
though  the  preparation  of  materials  had  been  going  on  from 
1821,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone  did  not  take 
place  till  Oct.  18th,  1830,  and  exactly  twelve  years  after- 
wards, October  18th,  1842,  the  building  was  solemnly  in- 
augurated. 

Though  the  title  of  the  edifice  Is  sufficiently  appropriate 
and  expressive,  being  that  of  the  paradise  of  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  consequently  suitable  enough  for  what  is  a 
Teutonic  Pantheon,  commemorating  Teutonic  intellect  and 
genius,  it  seems  quite  at  variance  with  the  architectural 
character,  which  is  strictly  Grecian.  Comparatively  unim- 
I portant  as  it  is  in  itself,  this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to 
| much  captious  objection,  it  being  contended  that  a struc- 
ture so  eminently  national  in  its  purpose  and  in  name  ought 
| to  have  been  no  less  strictly  national  in  fctyJe,  and  tliat  it 
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should  have  presented  nothing  to  call  up  any  ideas  of 
Greece,  or  any  classical  associations.  Even  had  the  pre- 
sent discrepancy  been  avoided  by  selecting  a name  less  in 
direct  opposition  to  its  architectural  physiognomy,  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  such  style  at  all,  or  any  other  than  the 
Gothic  or  antient  German,  would  have  been  very  ques- 
tionable ; still  there  are  considerations,  which,  if  they  do 
not  surmount  all  objections,  may  reconcile  us  tolerably  w ell 
to  what  has  been  done.  Unless  it  had  been  upon  a much 
more  extensive  scale,  an  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style  would 
have  looked  diminutive,  especially  in  comparison  with  some 
of  those  colossal  fabrics  of  the  kind  which  arc  the  archi- 
tectural boast  of  Germany.  There  is  reason  too  for  ap- 
prehending that  it  would  have  partaken  too  much  of  a 
religious  character — have  looked  very  much  more  like  a 
church  than  a national  pantheon  and  shrine  of  monumen- 
tal sculpture.  The  experiment  would  have  been  rather  a 
hazardous  one  at  the  best,  since,  with  all  their  study  of  their 
national  antiquities,  the  Germans  have  not  yet  been  very 
successful  in  imitating  the  architectural  style  of  their  ances- 
tors ; whereas,  by  copying  the  Parthenon,  though  originality 
has  been  disowned,  all  the  danger  attending  experiment 
has  been  avoided,  and  what  is  in  itself  a most  noble  monu- 
ment of  art  has  been  ensured. 

But  the  Walhallais  not  a mere  copyofthe  Athenian  edi- 
fice, for  it  exhibits  the  Parthenon  reared  aloft  upon  a widely- 
spreading  enormous  substructure  of  Cyclopian  masonry, 
forming  successive  terraces  and  flights  of  steps  leading  up 
to  the  platform  on  which  stands  the  Doric  temple  itself, 
displayed  with  a pomp  of  architecture  thut  may  be  said  to 
be  without  precedent,  as  no  instance  of  any  similar  arrange- 
ment in  antient  temples  has  been  preserved  to  us,  for  of 
1 hat  at  Prameste  [Tkmplb,  p.  183,  col.  2]  no  more  remains 
than  to  show  that  such  was  originally  its  disposition.  In 
the  case  of  the  Walhalla  therefore,  the  Doric  peripteros 
becomes  only  a portion  of  the  general  design — the  super- 
structure crowning  a colost&l  architectural  mass,  to  which 
it  is  in  a manner  what  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  is  to  that  edi- 
fice. Consequently,  though  the  temple  portion  itself  may 
look  somewhat  smaller  than  it  would  do  apart  from  the  sub- 
structure, the  whole  becomes  infinitely  more  imposing, 
more  picturesque,  and  more  varied  in  aspect,  as  viewed 
from  different  points,  and  more  or  less  foreshortened  as 
seen  from  below.  In  geometrical  elevation  the  whole  is 
of  nearly  pyramidal  outline,  and  the  temple  seems  to  stand 
immediately  over  the  ascent  up  to  it,  but  in  the  real  build- 
ing the  appearance  is  very  different,  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  terraces  and  first  flight  of  steps  are  brought 
out  in  advance  of  it. 

Hence  it  is  only  from  a considerable  distance  that  the 
general  outline  and  mass  display  themselves,  for  on  ap- 
proaching and  beginning  to  ascend  the  visitor  loses  for  a 
while  sight  of  the  temple  itself,  until  he  reaches  the  last 
flight  of  steps  leading  immediately  up  to  it,  when  it  comes 
all  at  once  into  view,  with  its  magnificent  pediment.  This 
is  well  contrived,  the  effect  being  far  more  impressive, 
and  conveying  an  idea  of  greater  magnitude  than  were 
the  building  seen  during  the  whole  course  of  the  approach 
to  it.  Owing  also  to  the  ascents  returning  parallel  to 
each  other  and  to  the  building,  views  are  obtained  in  dif- 
ferent directions  and  at  different  heights ; while  the  terraces 
and  their  colossal  masonry,  which  show  scarcely  at  all  in  a 
more  general  prospect  or  drawing,  when  seen  close  at  hand 
appear  a truly  gigantic  and  indestructible  work.  This 
enormous  substructure  or  basement  rises  altogether  138 
feet  to  the  level  of  the  upper  platform.  Instead  of  being 
enclosed  on  its  sides  by  pedestal  walls,  carried  up  horizon- 
tally, the  first  or  lowermost  flight  of  steps  has  merely  low 
parapets  following  the  slope  of  the  steps  themselves,  so 
that  at  the  bottom  it  is  of  no  height  at  all, — which  gives 
a poor  and  sprawling  expression  to  that  part.  It  is  true 
the  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  other  flights,  but 
then  they  are  seen  sideways,  and  their  sloping  profiles 
mark  the  different  ascents,  and  contrast  significantly  with 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  terraces ; besides  which,  if  they 
had  not  sloped,  no  prospect  could  have  been  obtaiued  from 
the  steps  while  ascending.  On  the  lower  terrace  there  is 
a bronze  door  (marked  d in  the  plan's  which  forms  the 
entrance  to  a spacious  crypt  or  vaulted  hall  beneath  the 
Walhalla,  called  the  ‘ Hall  of  Expectation,’  and  intended 
both  to  give  more  immediate  acceiss  to  the  interior,  and  to 
serve  as  a repository  for  busts  of  eminent  persons  who  are 
P.  C.,  No.  1683. 


still  living,  and  are  afterwards  to  be  removed  into  the 
Walhalla  itself. 


The  Walhalla  forms  externally  a magnificent  Doric 
octastyle  peripteral  temple,  with  its  principal  front  facing 
the  south.  It  is  entirely  constructed  of  white  marble,  and 
is  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Parthenon,  being 
104  by  225  feet ; the  columns  and  entablature  45  feet  high, 
and  the  pediment  12 : making,  with  the  substructure,  a total 
height  of  195  feet.  In  beauty  of  material  and  execution 
it  mav  fairly  be  allowed  to  rival  its  original,  and  it  gives  a 
complete  idea  of  what  the  Parthenon  itself  must  have  ap- 
peared in  its  perfect  state  ; for  it  exhibits  not  merely  the 
semblance  of  Grecian  architecture,  but  its  characteristic 
grandeur  of  construction,  the  blocks  of  marble  being  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  and  those  forming  the  architraves 
about  18  feet  in  length.  All  the  details,  including  anti- 
fix®  and  acroteria,  are  most  carefully  studied,  and  beauti- 
fully finished ; and  yet  there  is  one  species  of  decoration 
peculiar  to  the  order  which  has  been  omitted,  there  being 
no  sculpture  in  the  metopes  of  the  frieze.  The  reason  for 
such  omission  however  is  sufficiently  apparent,  because, 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  building,  sculpture  would  have 
been  entirely  lost,  except  as  giving  a general  expression  of 
richness  ; for  seen  from  below  it  would  not  have  been  dis- 
tinguishable, and  viewed  near  would  have  been  seen  so  very 
near  and  so  immediately  from  beneath,  and  would  have  been 
so  greatly  foreshortened,  as  to  be  unintelligible.  Still  there 
is  a most  magnificent  display  of  sculpture,  and  in  a truly 
classical  taste  in  the  two  pediments,  after  designs  by  Rauch, 
remodelled  and  executed  by  Schwanthaler.  That  of  the 
south  pediment  consists  of  fifteen  figures  in  full  relief,  the 
one  in  the  centre  (of  colossal  size  and  seated)  representing 
Germania,  and  the  others  symbolical  of  the  different  Ger- 
manic states.  The  sculpture  of  the  other  pediment,  which 
is  entirely  the  work  of  Schwanthaler,  consists  of  the  same 
number  of  figures,  representing  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  Cherusci  over  the  Homans. 

Of  Grecian  temples  the  beauty  wu  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  exterior,  there  being  no  architectural  dis- 
play of  any  kind  within,  or  very  little;  but  the  interior 
of  the  Walhalla  is  of  most  striking  splendour-most  sump- 
tuous in  point  of  decoration,  and  highly  original  in  its  design, 
which  exhibits  great  happiness  of  invention.  Here  Klenze 
shows  himself  not  an  imitator  of  the  antientg,  but  their 
rival — their  pupil,  but  also  a master  in  his  art.  The 
arrangement  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  plan, 
which  shows  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  a single  hall  (150 
by  57  feet),  with  a space  (o)  answering  to  the  ojristhodomoa 
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of  an  antient  temple,  at  it*  north  end,  but  separated  from  1 
it  only  by  a screen  of  Ionic  columns,  which  order  is  con-  | 
tinued  tliroughout  in  the  anta*  at  the  angles  of  the  massive  I 
piers,  which  divide  the  hall  into  three  compartments.  The 
entire  length  of  the  interior  therefore  becomes  178  feet,  and 
though  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  whole  being  laid 
mto  one  uninterrupted  space,  the  division  serves  to  give  the 
idea  of  greater  extent,  and  greatly  enhances  the  perspec- 
tive effect.  The  same  maybe  said  with  regard  to  the  piers, 
whose  boldly  projecting  masses  break  up  what  would  else 
have  been  the  too  great  monotony  of  the  plan,  and  pro- 
duce a pleasing  succession  of  parts.  Desides  being  of  essen- 
tial service  in  supporting  the  roof,  these  projections  act  in 
Rome  measure  as  screens,  and  prevent  the  disagreeable  for- 
mality that  would  attend  the  ranges  of  so  many  busts  all 
of  the  same  sire,  on  each  side,  if  they  were  all  exposed  to 
view  at  the  same  time.  What  more  than  anything  else 
gives  the  whole  of  this  interior  a decidedly  original  and 
unborrowed  architectural  character,  is  the  construction  and 
decoration  of  its  roof,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  light  is 
admitted  through  it.  According  to  the  original  design,  it 
was  intended  that  there  should  be  a vaulted  and  coffered 
ceiling ; yet,  as  that  would  have  been  too  much  at  variance 
with  the  strictly  Grecian  character  of  the  exterior,  the  archi- 
tect alterwarils  conceived  the  idea  of  omitting  ceiling  or 
internal  roof  altogether,  and  adopting  a single  or  open  roof, 
without  masking  of  any  kind.  There  is  therefore  no  con- 
tradiction between  its  external  and  internal  form ; and  the 
latter  becomes  highly  expressive  of  the  first,  and  is  made 
to  repeat  one  of  its  most  beautiful  characteristics,  namely, 
the  pediment,  which  feature  is  obtained  within  the  build- 
ing by  the  inclined  sides  of  the  roof,  and  the  horizontal 
beams  carried  across  from  the  opposite  piers.  Besides 
their  expressive  form  and  the  effect  attending  a series  of 
them,  these  internal  pediments  are  rendered  exceedingly 
decorative,  their  faces  being  divided  into  panels  filled  in 
with  rich  open-work  nrabesoues  and  figures,  in  white  and 
gold,  partly  relieved  with  colours.  The  coiling  itself  is  of 
dazzling  splendour,  being  almost  entirely  lined  with  plates 
of  gilt  bronzes,  and  with  gold  stars,  and  other  ornaments  on 
an  azure  ground  in  its  coffers.  Through  this  the  light  is 
admitted  lrom  a skylight  or  opening  over  each  compart- 
ment of  the  plan,  which  follows  the  form  of  the  roof,  and 
is  filled  with  sheet*  of  plate-glass  framed  in  bronze.  ITnis 
the  whole  is  most  effectively  and  beautifully  lighted  within, 
without  either  windows  in  the  walls  or  lanterns  on  the 
roof. 

With  what  has  thus  far  been  described  all  the  other 
decorations  of  the  interior  are  in  a corresponding  style  of 
magnificence,  and  all  of  the  most  costly  workmanship  and 
material — white  and  coloured  marbles,  bronze,  gilding, 
polychromy,  and  sculpture.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with 
coloured  marbles  from  Tegemsee,  distributed  into  three 
larger  compartments  answering  to  those  of  the  plan.  The 
shall*  of  the  an  tie  and  columns  are  of  ft  brownish  red 
marble,  resembling  the  antique  African,  and  their  bases 
and  capitals  of  while  marble,  picked  out  with  colours  and 
gilding;  while  the  walls  are  lined  with  the  same  material, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  hue  as  the  columns.  In  the  enta- 
blature the  architrave  and  comice  are  white,  relieved  by 
gold  and  colours  on  their  mouldings ; but  the  frieze,  whicn 
is  of  unusual  depth,  is  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  forms, 
except  where  interrupted  by  the  piers,  aud  where  that  part 
is  decorated  with  small  nannels  of  sculpture,  a continuous 
bas-relief,  representing  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Ger- 
many from  the  earliest  times  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity by  St.  Donifacios.  This  piece  of  sculpture,  which 
extends  altogether  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  was 
composed  by  Wagner  and  executed  by  Pettrich  and 
Schopf. 

Besides  this  principal  Ionic  order,  which  is  284 feet  high, 
there  is  a second  one  (174  high)  of  colossal  Caryatides, 
representing  Yalkyrbe,  the  female  genii  in  Scandinavian 
mythology,  whose  office  it  was  to  welcome  the  souls  of 
the  blessed  into  the  halls  of  Odin  and  the  Walhalla.  Of 
these  figures  there  are  two  over  each  pier,  which  is  not 
carried  up  solid  higher  than  the  first  order,  so  that  they 
stand  detached  from  the  walls,  and  thereby  give  an  air  of 
lightness  to  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  interior.  ' These  statues, 
ot  which  there  are  altogether  fourteen,  six  on  each  side  and 
two  over  the  columns  at  the  farther  end,  where  there  is  an 
upper  gallery  above  the  opisthodomos,  were  executed  by 


Schwanthaler,  and  are  of  marble,  but  slightly  polychromed, 
after  the  chryso-elephantine  fashion  of  the  antients,  in 
imitation  of  the  natural  colours,  or,  as  heralds  would  say, 
* proper.’  This  order,  which  may  also  in  some  degree  be 
termed  Ionic,  inasmuch  as  the  figures  bear  voluted  capi- 
tals on  their  heads,  is  raised  upon  a podium  of  greyish 
marble,  and  the  frieze  of  its  entablature  is  ornamented 
with  wreaths  of  gilded  bronze  upon  an  azure  ground. 

Imperfect  as  it  is,  this  description  of  the  architectural 
decorations  has  detained  us  so  long,  that  we  may  stem  to 
have  overlooked  the  principal  objects  of  all — the  very 
works  for  which  the  structure  was  erected  as  a repository, 
namely,  the  effigies  of  the  illustrious  persons  here  com- 
memorated. In  regard  to  mere  busts  being  adopted 
instead  of  statues,  as  would  seem  more  befitting  so  sump- 
tuous a pantheon,  it  may  be  observed  that,  besides  the 
impossibility  of  having  anything  like  the  same  number  of 
statues  in  the  same  space,  one  great  inconvenience  has 
thereby  been  got  rid  of,  namely,  that  which  would  have 
attended  the  strange  variety  of  costume  : for  while  that  of 
the  older  periods  would  have  been  more  or  lees  imaginary, 
that  of  more  recent  times  would  frequently  have  been 
found  utterly  unsuitable  for  sculpture,  and  would  have 
formed  a most  grotesque  contrast  with  the  edifice  itself; 
whereas  the  busts  all  partake  of  the  same  classical  cha- 
racter, and  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  architecture.* 
They  are  also  skilfully  arranged,  so  as  to  show'  that  they 
are  not  mere  decorations,  and  at  the  same  time  they  do  not 
appear  too  much  crowded,  being  confined  to  two  rows, 
the  lower  one  of  which  is  placed  upon  a continued  pedes- 
tal of  beautiful  yellow  marble,  the  others  on  consoles ; and. 
as  presiding  over  the  respective  groups  of  busts,  there  is 
within  each  of  the  six  recesses  a smaller  winged  Vaikyria 
. or  genius;  also  antique  marble  scats  and  marble  cande- 
I labra.  In  short  the  whole  arrangement  is  eminently 
| tasteful ; full  of  contrast  and  variety,  without  the  slightest 
confusion.  Equal  study  lias  been  bestowed  on  every  part 
and  every  circumstance  : so  far  too  is  the  Walhalla  from 
being  a mere  restoration  or  copy  of  the  Parthenon, 
or  designed  merely  according  to  aiitient  precedent,  that 
the  interior  is  a perfectly  fresh  architectural  conception, 
faithlUl  to  the  spirit  of  Grecian  art,  and  giving  us  not 
| merely  its  forms,  but  its  essence  and  its  poetry.  No  other 
edifice  of  modern  times  is  so  intensely  Grecian,  or  so 
highly  elaborated  as  a monument  of  art.  A truly  monu- 
mental fabric  it  certainly  is,  being  so  constructed  that  it 
may  be  pronounced  imperishable  : as  such  therefore  it  will 
hand  down  the  memory  of  its  royal  founder  and  architect 
to  a distant  posterity,  which,  along  with  the  names  of 
Pericles  and  Phidias,  will  place  those  of  Lndwig  of  Bavaria 
and  Leo  von  KJenze. 

WALKER,  OB  ADI  AH,  was  born  at  Worsbrough,  near 
Bamesloy,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  probably  in 
the  year  1616,  and  was  educated  at  University  College. 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  July,  1635, 
and  was  chosen  Fellow  of  his  college  in  August  following. 
In  April,  1638,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  entered 
into  noly  orders.  Becoming  now  very  distinguished  as  a 
college  tutor,  he  remained  at  Oxford  till  he  was  expelled 
from  his  fellowship  by  the  parliamentary  visitors  in  May, 
1648 ; on  which  he  retired  to  Rome.  On  the  Restoration 
he  was  reinstated  in  his  fellowship ; but  he  soon  after 
paid  another  visit  to  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  travelling 
tutor.  Returning  home  in  1665,  he  might  then  have  been 
elected  master  of  his  college,  but  declined  the  appoint- 
ment. He  accepted  it  however  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard 
Clayton  in  1676. 

Walker’s  tutors  at  Oxford  had  been  Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Abraham  Wood  head,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have 
been  then  inclined  towardspopery,  which  Woodhead  after- 
wards openly  professed.  Their  instruction  and  his  visits 
to  Rome  had  probably  made  Walker  a convert  to  the  same 
faith  long  before  his  election  to  the  mastership  of  Univer- 
sity College.  Indeed  it  is  asserted  by  Anthony  Wood  that 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  this  office'  he  was  ac- 
tually assisting  Woodward  in  hi*  seminary  at  Hogadon,  or 
Horton,  near  Ixmdon,  in  which  young  men  were  educated 
in  the  Romish  religion.  It  wag  not  however  till  1678  that 


• fn  tW  number  of  the  • Oirfl  foRineer  and  Arrlillwt'ii  3owm»l  * for  April, 
^83,  wU!  be  found  * Itrrt  of  nil  Die  buma  uhich  Ud  up  In  Dim  uhm>  Iwsm 
deposited  in  the  Walhalla,  arranged  chronologically,  beginning  with  Hcinrfefc 
der  Flakier,  WS,  and  rerminarin;  whh  Goethe,  1132. 
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attention  was  drawn  to  hi*  principle®  and  conduct  by  the 

Eublication  of  his  Latin  translation  of  Sir  John  Spelman's 
ife  of  Kim;  Alfred,  which  appeared  at  Oxford  in  a mag- 
nificent folio  in  1678.  In  October  of  this  year,  in  the  fer- 
meut  excited  by  the  death  of  Sir  Edmund  bury  Godfrey, 
complaint  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  some  of  the  notes  to  this  work,  and 
also  of  Walker’s  connection  with  the  seminary  at  Hoxton. 
But  no  conseuuenccs  followed  ; and,  although  the  matter 
was  mentioned  again  in  April,  1079,  the  master  of  Univer- 
sity College  remained  still  unmolested.  At  last,  on  the 
accession  of  James  II.  in  1685,  Walker  openly  declared 
himself  a papist,  and,  after  having  paid  a visit  to  London, 
during  which  he  is  understood  to  have  been  consulted  by 
the  king  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  restoring  the  old 
religion,  he  not  only  had  mass  celebrated  In  his  lodgings, 
but  converted  two  of  the  rooms  of  liis  college,  forming  the 
lower  half  of  the  side  of  the  quadrangle  next  the  chapel, 
into  a Romish  chapel,  which  he  opened  for  public  use  on 
Sunday  the  15th  of  August,  1680.  He  at  the  same  time 
obtained  a mandate  from  the  king  to  sequester  the  revenue 
of  a fellowship  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  priest,  and 
erected  a statue  of  James  over  the  inside  of  the  college 
gate  ; and  the  next  year  he  set  up  a press  in  the  back  part 
of  his  lodgings  in  tho  college,  under  lette re-patent  from 
his  majesty,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  printfhg  books 
against  the  established  religion.  Many  tracts,  principally 
written  by  Woodward,  issued  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years  from  this  press. 

These  rash  proceedings  of  course  made  him  a marked 
man  when  the  Revolution  came.  He  left  Oxford  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1688  • and  on  the  11th  of  December  fol- 
lowing he,  Andrew  Pulton,  a Jesuit,  and  others,  put  them- 
selves into  a coach  at  London,  in  the  hope  of  making  their 
escape  to  France ; but  hearing  that  the  populace  in  Kent 
were  seizing  all  papists  that  attempted  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, the  party  turned  back.  They  were  however  pur- 
sued, seized,  and  carried  first  to  Feverahaxn,  and  thence 
to  London,  where  Walker  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
On  the  4th  of  February  following,  the  vice-chancellor  and 
doctors  of  the  University  declared  him  no  longer  master  of 
University  College ; and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month 
his  place  was  filled  up  by  the  election  of  Edward  Ferrer, 
the  senior  fellow. 

On  the  25th  of  October  Walker  was  brought  up  by 
habeas  corpus  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  sued  for  bail ; 
but  he  was  immediately  sent  for,  with  other  prisoners  in 
the  same  circumstances,  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  the  result  of  his  examination  there,  in  which 
he  denied  that  he  had  ever  altered  his  religion,  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  now  professed  being,  he  said,  the  same 
which  had  been  1 aught  him  in  his  youth  by  his  tutor  Mr. 
Anderson,  was  that  he  was  remanded  to  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  But  on  the  31st  of  January,  1G9Q, 
being  again  brought  up  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  he 
was  allowed  to  give  bail  and  was  set  at  liberty ; nor  was  lie 
urther  troubled,  although  he  was  excepted  out  of  the  Act 
of  Pardon  soon  niter  passed  (the  2 Will.  & Mar.,  tew.  1, 
c.  10).  He  spent  the  remainder  or  his  days  in  retirement, 
and  partly  abroad  ; but  he  died  at  London,  on  the  21»L  of 
January.  1699,  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  was  one 
of  his  old  pupils,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time 
principally  supported.  He  was  buried,  at  Raddiffe’B  ex- 
pense, in'  old  St.  Pancras  churchyard,  then,  as  still,  the 
common  place  of  interment  of  Loudon  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  upper  classes. 

Walker,  who  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  a 
man  of  learning  and  talent,  is  the  author  of  various  works, 
of  which  the  principal  are,  ‘A  brier  Account  of  Antient 
Church  Government,’  4to.,  Lon.,  16G2 ; a 12mo.  tract,  en- 
titled‘Of  Education,  especially  of  Young  Gentlemen,* 
first  printed  at  Oxford  in  1673,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in 
1083;  a Latin  treatise  on  logic,  entitled  ‘Artis  Rationis, 
maxima  ex  parte  ad  Mentera  Nominalium,  Libri  Tres,’ 
8vo.,  Oxford,  1673 ; * Some  Instructions  concerning  the 
Art  of  Oratory,’  2nd  edition.  4to.,  Oxford,  1682;  ' An  His- 
torical Narration  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,’  4to.,  Oxford,  1685  (the  sale  of  which  was 
prohibited  by  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  University,  on  the 
ground  of  the  alleged  popish  tendency  of  some  things  in 
it) ; * Some  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Grammar,’  8vo., 
Lon.,  1691;  and 'The  Greek  and  Roman  History  illus- 


trated by  Coins  and  Medals,’  8vo.,  Lorn,  1692 ; a work 
which  formerly  had  a high  reputation. 

WALKER,  CLEMENT,  is  known  as  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  ‘The  History  of  Independency,’ the  first  part 
of  which  was  published,  in  a small  4to«,  under  the  pseudo- 
nyme  of  Thcophilus  Venue,  in  1648,  in  two  editions,  one 
much  more  extended  than  the  other ; the  second  (a  much 
more  considerable  volume)  in  1640 ; the  third,  under  the 
title  of ‘The  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  Cromwell’s  New 
Slaughter  House,’ in  1651.  A fourth  part,  by  a different 
writer,  who  calls  himself ‘T.  M,  Esq.,  a Lover  of  his  King 
and  Country,’  appeared  in  16G1,  along  with  a reprint  of  the 
other  three  parts,  in  which  the  second  has  the  new  fitie  of 
‘ Anarchia  Anglican*,*  In  this  edition  the  work  is  enti- 
tled * The  Compleat  History  of  Independency .’  It  is  now- 
very  scarce,  but  the  first  part  has  been  reprinted  by  Baron 
M use  res,  in  his  ‘ Select  Tracts  relating  to  the  Civil  Ware,’ 
2 voli.  8vo.,  1815. 

TTie  little  that  is  known  of  the  pereonal  history  of  Cle- 
ment Walker  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Wood’s  * Athens' 
Oxonierfses  ’ and  in  his  own  work.  He  was  born  at  Clift'e, 
in  Dorsetshire,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century', 
and  there  lie  appears  to  have  spent  the  early  part  of  his 
life  : the  register  of  that  parish,  according  to  Ilutchins,  in 
his  4 History  of  Dorsetshire,’  records  the  births  or  baptisms 
of  three  sons  of  Mr.  Clement  Walker  and  France®  his  wife : 
Thomas  in  1626,  Anthony  in  1629,  Peter  in  1681.  Wood 
mentions  another  son,  John,  * sometime  a commoner  ot 
Lincoln  College,’  Oxford.  This  John  told  Wood  that  bis 
father  had  studied  at  Christ  Church  in  that  university,  but 
no  record  of  his  matriculation  there  remained.  Before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  contest  between  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament, he  lived.  Wood  tells  us,  on  an  estate  he  haa  at 
Charterhouse,  near  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  and  held  the 
appointment  of  usher  of  the  Exchequer.  At  this  time  he 
was  reputed  both  a sound  royalist  and  a good  churchman, 
holding  puritauisxn  as  well  as  dissent  in  avowed  dislike. 
Nevertheless,  when  matters  came  to  a crisis  he  declared 
himself  for  the  popular  party,  and  was  on  that  profession 
returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of  Wells  to 
the  memorable  second  parliament  of  1640.  But  notwith- 
standing what  is  thus  asserted  by  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
we  must  not  too  hastily  assume  that  Walker  at  this  time 
really  changed  either  his  professions  or  his  principles.  He 
appears  to  have  continuea  to  the  end  of  his  life  attached 
to  the  monarchical  part  of  the  constitution,  and  he  had 
probably  been  from  the  first  opposed  to  tho  excesses*  of 
prerogative.  In  parliament  he  necessarily  acted  with  the 
Presbyterians,  us  on  the  whole  coming  nearest,  in  the 
course  they  followed,  to  his  own  principles  ami  his  ability 
and  reputation  for  integrity  soon  acquired  hun  considerable 
ascendancy  with  his  party.  But  hia  book  is  by  no  means, 
as  it  has  been  generally  represented,  an  indiscriminating 
defence  and  laudation  ot  that  section  of  the  house.  He  is 
however,  it  must  be  admitted,  unsparingly  acrimonious  in 
his  castigation  of  the  dominant  Independent  faction,  and 
can  see  nothing  but  hypocrisy,  fraud,  violence,  and  the 
destruction  alike  of  all  order  and  liberty  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Cromwell  and  his  associates.  Yet  his  work  has 
preserved  a good  many  minute  facts  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found ; and  although  the  author  sees  no  sense,  and  no 
good  of  any  kind,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left  of 
Uie  middle  way  in  which  he  and  his  friends  attempted  to 
walk,  it  throws  a considerable,  though  it  may  be  a highly- 
coloured,  light  on  the  eveula  and  characters  of  the  time. 
Walker  also  published  anonymously  several  other  short 
tracts  against  the  republican  government,  a list  of  which, 
so  far  as  they  are  known,  may  be  seen  in  Wood : the  most 
important  of  them  are  incorporated  in  his  History.  His 
authorship  of  that  work  was  discovered  soon  alter  the 
appearance  of  tho  second  part,  upon  which  he  was  imme- 
diately consigned  by  Cromwell  to  the  Tower,  but  he  was 
not  debarred  the  use  of  his  weapon,  the  pen,  and  while 
in  confinement  he  wrote  and  sent  to  the  press  the  third 
part  of  his  History,  which,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
title,  is  the  most  violent  portion  of  it  In  fact  he  never 
recovered  his  liberty,  but  died  in  the  Tower,  in  October, 
1051. 

Walker  was  one  of  the  two  prosecutors  (William  Prynne 
being  the  other)  of  Colonel  Fiennes  before  the  council  of 
war,  at  St.  Albans,  in  November,  1643,  for  the  surrender 
of  Bristol.  (See  the  proceedings  in  Stale  Trials , iv.  185- 
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318.)  Lord  Clarendon  upon  thi*  occasion  describes  Wal- 
ker as  * a gentleman  of  Somersetshire,  of  a good  fortune, 
and  by  the  loss  of  that  the  more  provoked ; who  had  been 
in  the  town  when  it  was  lost,  and  had  strictly  observed  all 
that  was  done.’ 

WALKER,  SIR  EDWARD,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  Edward  Walker  of 
Roobers,  in  Nethcrstowey,  Somersetshire.  In  parly  life  he 
appears  to  have  held  some  office  in  the  household  of 
Thomas,  twentieth  earl  of  Arundel  (the  collector  of  the 
Arundelian  Marbles),  and,  having  accompanied  that  noble- 
man as  his  secretary  on  the  expedition  to  Scotland  in 
1839,  he  then  became  known  to  Charles  I.,  who,  taking 
him  into  his  service,  made  him  his  secretary-at-war,  and 
to  that  added,  in  June,  1044,  the  appointment  of  clerk  ex- 
traordinary of  the  privy  council.  In  this  latter  year  also, 
while  he  was  with  tne  king  at  Oxford,  the  university  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  M.A. ; and.  in  1645,  nc  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood.  After  the  execution  of 
his  royal  master.  Walker  fled  to  Charles  II.,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Scotland  in  1650,  and,  after  the  failure  of 
that  enterprise,  rejoined  on  the  Continent.  Charles, 
during  his  exile,  made  him  Garter  King  at  Arms;  and, 
after  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  privy  council.  Both  these  offices  he  held  till  his 
death,  at  Whitehall,  19th  February,  1677. 

Walker  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  parts  of  his  history 
which  relate  to  military  transactions. 

In  1705  there  was  published  in  London  a folio  volume, 
entitled  * Historical  Discourses  upon  several  occasions,  by 
Sir  Edward  Walker,  Knight,  &c.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
queen  in  an  address  signed  Hugh  Clopton,  and  there  is 
also  a dedication  of  the  Discourses  by  Walker  himself,  1 to 
his  grandchild,  Edward  Clopton,  Esq.  of  Clopton,’  dated 
1664,  follow  ed  by  a postscript,  dated  1674,  at  Clopton,  near 
Stratford-on-Ayon,  directing  them  to  be  made  public  after 
his  death.  It  is  quite  clear  that  all  the  Discourses  were 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  1706.  In  1820  was  published, 
in  London,  in  an  8vo.  volume  of  131  pages,  with  plates, 
' A Circumstantial  Account  of  the  Preparations  for  the 
Coronation  of  his  Majesty  King  Charles  tne  8econd,  and  a 
minute  detail  of  that  splendid  ceremonv,  &c.,  from  an 
original  manuscript  by  Sir  Edward  Walke'r,  Knight,  Garter 
principal  King  at  Arms  at  that  period.’ 

The  common  biographical  accounts  attribute  to  Sir 
Edward  Walker  a work  on  tactics,  entitled  4 Military  Dis- 
coveries.’ published  in  folio,  in  1705 ; and  also  the  follow- 
ing works,  which  are  stated  to  have  appeared  in  his  life- 
time, but  the  dates  of  none  of  which  are  given : — ‘ Iter 
Carolinum,  being  a succinct  account  of  the  necessitated 
marches,  retreats,  and  sufferings  of  his  Majesty  King 
Charles  I.,  from  January  10, 1641.  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1648,  collected  by  a daily  attendant  upon  his  sacred 
Majesty  during  all  that  time,'  folio ; « Acts  of  Knights  or 
the  Garter  in  the  Civil  Wars ‘ Account  of  the  Celebra- 
tion of  St.  George’s  Day  at  Windsor  in  1674/  We  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  of  these 
alleged  works.  The  substance  of  the  ‘ Iter  Cfarolinum/ 
however,  appears  to  be  contained  in  the  ‘ Historical  Dis 
courses,’  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  ‘ The  Historv,  Pro- 
gres^  and  Success  of  the  Arms  of  King  Charles  L,  from 
30  March  to  23  November,  1644,  written  by  his  Majesty's 
special  command,  and  corrected  almost  in  every  page  with 
his  own  hand  and  the  second,  * Memorials  of  his  Majesty's 
unfortunate  success  in  the  year  following.’  The  seventh 
r rttU,le  **  ^titled  * Observations  on  I/Ewtrange’s  Annals 
of  Charles  I. and  the  eighth  is  a Review  of  the  entire 
reign  of  that  king.  The  third  is  a 4 Journal  of  the  Expe- 
dition of  Charles  II.  to  Scotland  in  1650-1/  The  fourth 
discourse  is  entitled  * The  Life  and  Actions  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey/  The  fifth  pro- 
lesses  to  be  a full  answer  to  William  Lilly’s  * Monarchy  or 
No  Monarchy and  the  sixth  consists  of  ‘ Observations'  upon 
the  inconveniences  of  the  frequent  promotions  to  titles  of 
honour  since  the  accession  of  Jnmes  I. 

WALKER,  ROBERT,  a clever  English  portrait-painter 
contemporary  with  Yandyck.  and  the  principal  painter 
employed  by  Cromwell.  Walker  paintca  several  portraits 
° -romwell,  and  those  of  most  of  nis  officers,  military  and 
JJ'!.  ’ .Une  of  these  portraits  of  Cromwell  is  now  in  the 
Iritti  Palace  at  Florence.  It  was  purchased  by  the  reigning 


grand-duke  in  Cromwell’s  lifetime  for  500/. ; he  sent  a 
person  to  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  a 
portrait  of  the  Protector.  The  agent  had  much  difficulty 
in  procuring  one  to  hi*  satisfaction  ; but  he  at  laat  found 
this  by  Walker,  in  the  possession  of  a lady  who  was  related 
to  Cromwell,  and  who,  being  unwilling  to  part  with  the 
picture,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  importunity  of  the  agent, 
asked  him  what  appeared  to  her  tne  exorbitant  sum  of 
500/.  for  it.  The  amount  was  however  immediately  paid, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  part  with  her  picture.  Another 
was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mountford,  at  Horseth  in 
Cambridgeshire,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Commissary 
Greaves,  who  found  it  at  an  inn  in  that  county.  There  is 
a gold  chain  upon  Cromwell’s  neck,  to  which  is  appended 
a gold  medal  with  three  crowns,  the  arms  of  Sweden,  and 
a pearl : it  was  sent  to  him  by  Christina  of  Sweden  in 
return  for  his  picture  by  Cooper,  on  which  Milton  wrote  a 
Latin  epigram.  There  was  another  in  the  possession  of 
the  earl  of  Essex  at  Cashiobury ; and  a fourth  in  Lord 
Bradford’s  collection,  with  the  portrait  of  Lambert  in  the 
same  piece.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  portraits  that 
Elsum  wrote  the  following  epigram  : — 

* By  lin«**  o'th"  her  and  l»njfn«rr  of  th«  ejr. 

Wo  And  him  thoughtful,  rc*olnto,  *jul  »1y.4 

* From  one  of  R.  Symondes’s  pocket-books,’  says  Wal- 
pole, 4 in  which  he  has  set  down  many  directions  in  paint- 
ing that  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  various  artists, 
he  mentions  some  from  Walker,  and  says  the  latter  received 
ten  pounds  for  the  portrait  of  Sir.  Thomas  Knight’s  wife  to 
the  knees ; that  she  sat  thrice  to  him,  four  or  five  hours 
at  a time.  That  for  two  half-lengths  of  philosopher*, 
which  he  drew  from  poor  old  men,  he  haa  ten  pound' 
each  in  1G52;  that  he  paid  twenty -five  pounds  for  the 
Yrenus  putting  on  her  Smock  (by  Titian),  which  was  the 
king’s,  and  valued  it  at  sixty  pounds,  as  he  was  told  by 
Mrs.  Boardman,  who  copied  it,  a paintress  of  whom  I find 
no  other  mention  ; and  that  YValker  copied  Titian’s  famouh 
Y'enus,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Spanish  embassador, 
and  for  which  the  king  had  been  offered  2500/.  He 
adds.  Walker  cries  up  De  Critx  for  the  best  painter  in 
London/ 

Walker  had  for  some  time  apartments  in  Arundel  House : 
he  died  a little  before  the  Restoration.  There  is  a portrai*. 
of  him  by  himself  in  the  picture-gallery  at  Oxford,  and 
there  was  another  at  Leicester  House : there  is  also  a goal 
print  of  Walker,  holding  a drawing,  by  Lombart.  Walpole 
speaks  of  a capital  half-length  of  General  Monk  at  the 
countess  of  Montrath’s,  Twickenham  Park,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  by  YValker:  he  mentions  also  by  this  painter 
a fine  whole-length,  sitting  in  a chair,  of  Kcblc,  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  in  1650.  Buckeridge  says  that  YValker* 
works,  by  their  life,  best  speak  their  own  praises.  Hi» 
portrait  of  Cromwell  in  the  Pitti  Palace  is  painted  in  a 
masterly  style : in  the  catalogue  of  that  gallery  this  picture 
is  attributed  to  Sir  Peter  Lely ; but  it  is  not  certain  that 
Lely  ever  painted  Cromwell,  and  Lely  usuallv  painted  half- 
lengths:  this  picture  is  merely  a head,  and  is  painted  in  a 
bolder  style  than  Lely’s  pictures  generally  are. 

(An  Essay  towards  an  ICnglish  School,  1706 ; Walpole. 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  &c.) 

WAT.KEh,  REVEREND  GEORGE,  the  heroic  defender 
of  I,omlondcrry,  was  bom  of  English  parenls  in  the  count)’ 
of  Tyrone  in  Ireland,  and,  after  being  educated  at  the  Um- 
; versity  of  Glasgow,  took  orders  in  the  established  church, 
and  became  rector  of  Dunoughmore.  YVhen  King  James 
landed  in  Ireland  after  the  Revolution,  YValker  raised  a 
regiment  at  his  own  expense  to  oppose  him.  On  the 
approach  of  James  to  Londonderry,  he  went  out  to  meet 
him  at  the  head  of  a body  of  troops  at  Long  Causeway 
but  after  a resolute  defence  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
town,  which  he  found  Lundie,  the  governor,  preparing  in 
all  haste  to  leave.  Destitute  as  the  place  was  of  all  ap- 
parent means  of  standing  a siege,  YValker  and  Major  Ba- 
ker, who  had  succeeded  Lundie  in  the  command  of  the 
garrison,  determined  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible,  in  the 
nope  that  King  YYTilliam  would,  before  they  were  quite  ex- 
hausted, be  able  to  throw  in  supplies  by  sea.  This  wa* 
about  the  middle  of  April.  1689.  The  besieged  were  soon 
reduced  to  the  most  terrible  extremities.  Baker  died  on 
the  20th  of  June,  and  then  the  sole  command  devolved  on 
Walker,  who  however  showed  himself  quite  equal  to  the 
emergency,  directing  and  assisting  in  every  operation,  pre- 
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serving  the  strictest  discipline  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances,  and  dividing  himself  between  the  most  op- 
posite duties, — now  heading  a sallying  party,  now  reviving 
the  hearts  of  soldiers  and  citizens  by  a rousing  sermon  in 
the  cathedral.  The  end  was,  that  the  siege  was  at  last 
raised,  on  the  30th  of  July,  by  Major-General  Kirk  making 
his  way  with  three  ships  over  a boom  which  James  haa 
thrown  across  the  river.  Walker  soon  after  came  over  to 
England,  and,  having  published  a narrative  of  the  scenes 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  under  the  title  of  * 4 True 
Account  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,’  in  a quarto  pam- 
phlet, he  received  in  November  the  thanks  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  his  heroic  exertions.  His  account  pro- 
voked some  controversy : he  defended  himself  against 
some  of  his  assailants  in  a vindication  published  the  same 
year ; this  was  followed  by  an  anonymous  ‘ Apology  for  the 
Failures  charged  on  the  Rev.  G.  Walker’s  printed  Ac- 
count,’ also  4to.,  1689  ; and  that  by  a * Narrative  of  the 
Siege,’  & c.,  by  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  4to.,  1690,  pro- 
fessing to  rectify  Walker’s  mistakes,  which  was  answered 
the  same  year  by  a friend  of  Walker’s,  in  another  quarto 
pamphlet,  entitled  * Mr.  John  Mackenzie’s  Narrative  a 
False  Libel.'  Meanwhile  Walker,  having  been  created 
D.D.  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  had  been  nominated  by 
King  William  to  the  bishopric  of  Derr}';  but  having  re- 
solved to  serve  another  campaign  before  entering  upon  his 
episcopal  duties,  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
1st  of  July,  1690. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a pamphlet  of  ten  pages, 
entitled  * The  Substance  of  a Discourse,  being  an  Encourage- 
ment for  Protestants,  or  a happy  prospect  of  glorious  suc- 
cess, &c.,  occasionally  (*ic)  on  the  Protestants’  victory  over 
the  French  and  Irish  Papists  before  Londonderry,  in  raising 
that  desperate  Siege.  By  Mr.  Walker,  Minister,  and  Gck- 
vemor  of  the  City.  London,  printed  by  A.  M.  in  the  year 
1689.’  This  was  probably  a reporter’s  publication.  Pre- 
fixed on  the  title-page  is  a rude  wood-cut,  which  seems  to 
be  intended  to  be  taken  for  a portrait  of  Walker. 

WALKER,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Colneyhatch,  in  the 
parish  of  Friern-Bamet,  Middlesex,  18th  March.  1732, 
and  was  brought  up  to  trade,  but  adopted  the  profession 
of  an  actor,  which  he  followed  with  no  great  success  till 
1767,  when  he  quitted  the  stage,  and  joined  Mr.  Janies 
Usher  in  establishing  a school  at  Kensington  Gravel-pits. 
This  partnership  lasted  only  about  two  years,  after  which 
Walker  set  up  for  himself  as  a teacher  of  elocution,  and 
soon  became  greatly  distinguished  in  that  capacity.  Not 
confining  his  instructions  to  the  metropolis,  he  visited  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  various  provincial  towns,  especially  Ox- 
ford, where  early  in  his  career  the  heads  of  houses  invited 
him  to  give  a course  of  private  lectures  in  the  University. 
He  soon  also  began  to  employ  the  aid  of  the  press  in  dis- 
seminating what  he  considered  to  be  correct  views  on  the 
art  which  he  professed.  The  settlement  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  English  language  upon  analogical  principles, 
and  according  to  the  best  usage,  was  certainly  attempted 
by  Walker  more  systematically  than  by  any  preceding 
■writer  ; and  his  various  works,  characterized  as  they  all 
are  by  good  sense  and  careful  inquiry,  as  well  as  a respect- 
able amount  of  information,  cannot  be  denied  to  have  done 
considerable  se-vice  in  that  matter.  His  first  publication 
was  a prospectus  of  his  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  under  the 
title  of  4 A General  Idea  of  a Pronouncing  tiictionary  of 
the  English  Language,’  which  he  printed  in  quarto  in  1772. 
This  was  followed  in  1775  by  ‘A  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  answering  at  once  the  purposes  of  rhyming, 
spelling,  and  pronouncing afterwards  reprinted,  at  least 

twice,  under  the  title  of  4 A Rhyming  Dictionary in 

which  the  whole  Language  is  arranged  according  to  its 
Terminations,’  &c.  In  1781  appeared  his  4 Elements  of 
Elocution,’  which  has  gone  through  many  editions.  In 
1783  he  published  a pamphlet,  entitled  * Hints  for  Improve-  ; 
ment  in  the  Art  of  Reading.’  The  greater  part  of  this  ’ 
tract  he  afterwards  incorporated  in  his  4 Rhetorical  Gram-  ; 
mar,’  first  published  in  1785,  and  since  often  reprinted,  as 
well  as  his  'Academic  Speaker,’  and  two  or  three  other 
similar  compilations.  In  1787  he  published  a small  8vo. 
tract  of  70  pages,  entitled  4 The  Melody  of  Speaking  deli- 
heated,  or  Elocution  taught,  like  Music,  by  visible  Signs 
which  is  not  much  known.  His  ‘Critical  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,  and  Expositor  of  the  English  Language,’  the 
work  which  had  occupied  most  of  his  attention,  and  upon 
which  his  reputation  principally  rests,  first  appeared  in 


1791.  It  has  been  eminently  successful,  having  since 
gone  through  between  twenty  and  thirty  editions,  and  hav- 
ing superseded  all  other  previous  works  of  the  same  nature. 
Several  of  the  later  editions  contain  also  his  * Key  to  the 
Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Lai  in,  and  Scriptural 
Proper  Names,’  which  was  first  published  a few  years  alter 
the  Dictionary,  and  of  which  there  are  also  many  editions 
in  a separate  form.  His  last  publication  was  his  * Outlines 
of  English  Grammar,’  which  appeared  in  1805.  Mr.  Walker, 
who  was  brought  up  & Presbyterian,  but  became  a Ro- 
man Catholic;  and  a very  strict  one,  in  his  latter  days,  died 
1st  August  1807,  and  was  buried  among  his  co-religion irts 
in  Old  St.  Pane  ms  church-yard,  London. 

WALKER,  REVEREND  JOHN,  is  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  4 An  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  Account 
of  the  Numbers  and  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Heads  of  Colleges,  Fellows,  Scho- 
lars, &c.,  who  were  sequestered,  harassed,  8cc.  in  the 
late  times  of  the  Grand  Rebellion ; occasioned  by  the 
Ninth  Chapter  (now  the  Second  Volume)  of  Dr.  Calamy’s 
Abridgement  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Baxter  : together  with  an 
Examination  of  (hat  Chapter,’  folio,  London,  1714.  It 
contains  a long  list  of  subscribers,  is  dedicated  to  4 The 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Clergy,  now  assembled  in  Con- 
vocation,’ and  commences  with  a preface  of  above  50  pages, 
in  which  the  author  gives  a very  detailed  account  of  his 
sources  of  information  and  the  extensive  researches  he 
had  made  both  in  printed  books  and  in  public  and  private 
repositories.  The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  first  in  204  pp.,  the  second  in  436. 

On  his  title-page  the  author  designates  himself  4 M.A., 
Rector  of  St.  Mary’s  the  More  in  Exeter,  and  sometime 
Felloyr  of  Exeter  College,  in  Oxford.’  In  Watt’s  4 Biblio- 
theca ’ he  is  called  4 Vicar  of  I^dbury,  Herefordshire 
and  there  are  attributed  to  him,  besides  the  above-men- 
tioned work,  two  single  Sermons,  both  published  in  1710, 
and  4 Conscience  Displayed,  in  several  Discourses  on  Actt 
xxiv.  16,’  8vo.,  1729.  But  whether  different  writers  be 
not  confounded  in  this  notice  may  l>e  doubted.  In  Gor- 
ton's 4 Biographical  Dictionary’  Walker  is  stated  to  have 
been  a native  of  Devonshire,  to  have  been,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  work  on  the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy',  com- 
plimented by  the  university  of  Oxford  with  the  honoranr 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  to  have  died  at  Exeter  in  1730.  This 
information  professes  to  be  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
* Biographia  Britannica ;’  but  there  is  no  account  of  Walker 
either  in  that  work  or  in  any  of  the  other  collections  of 
English  biography  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting. 

Walker’s  4 Account  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  ’ has 
been  severely  attacked  for  its  misstatements  and  exagge- 
rations by  Puritan  and  dissenting  writers.  It  was  replied 
to  soon  alter  its  first  appearance  by  Dr.  Calamy,  in  a tract 
entitled  4 The  Church  and  Dissenters  compared  as  to  Per- 
secution;’ and  also  by  the  Rev.  John  Withers,  a dissenting 
minister  of  Exeter.  Several  of  its  assertions  are  disputed 
by  Neal,  in  various  passages  of  his 4 History  of  the  Puritans ;’ 
and  there  is  a general  notice  of  the  book  in  the  preface  to 
the  third  volume  of  that  work,  published  in  1735,  in  which 
it  is  denounced  as  written  4 with  notorious  partiality,  and 
in  language  not  fit  for  the  lips  of  a clergyman,  a scholar, 
or  a Christian.’  It  must  be  admitted  that  Walker  was  a 
man  of  a coarse  and  violently  prejudiced  mind,  without 
any  critical  judgment,  and  with  little  learning  or  ability' 
of  any  kind : he  boasts  indeed  of  his  unusual  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  the  time  to  which  his  work  relates  when  he 
undertook  its  compilation,  as  rather  a qualification  for  the 
task  ; and  with  all  his  parade  of  inquiry  and  preparation, 
it  is  evident  that,  partly  from  incompetency,  partly  from 
haste,  he  has  Bet  down  many  things  upon  the  most  insuffi- 
cient authority.  His  style  is  illiterate  to  the  point  of  bar- 
barism, and  he  complains  pathetically  of  the  laborious 
occupation  he  found  writing  for  the  press  to  be.  Yet, 
after  all  deductions  that  may  justly  be  made  from  the 
value  of  his  book,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  preserved 
much  curious  information  that  in  all  probability  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  Walker  makes  the  entire  num- 
ber of  the  episcopal  clergy  who  were  * imprisoned,  banished, 
and  sent  a starving,’  to  have  amounted  to  seven  or  eight 
thousand. 

WALKETIA,  a genus  of  plants  named  after  Richard 
Walker,  D.D.,  who  was  founder  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
Cambridge.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Ochnacew, 
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and  is  known  by  possessing  five  petals,  five  stamens  with 
ovate  anthers ; an  obovatciy  kidney-shaped  fruit,  which  is 
a drupe ; an  inverted  embryo  with  a hooked  beak.  There 
are  two  species  of  this  genus  known.  IF.  scrrata  has 
serrate  crenate  leaves,  racemes  of  flowers  somewhat  co- 
rymbose, and  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate.  It  is  a 
native  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  and  has  yellowish  flowers 
and  reddish  fruit.  The  roots  and  leaves  are  venr  bitter, 
and  are  used  in  decoction  by  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar 
as  a tonic  and  anthelmintic.  If”,  intcgn/olia  is  a native  of 
French  Guiana,  and  has  entire  leaves. 

WALL.  [St  a vto  rush  irk.] 

WALL.  PICTS*.  ROMAN,  &c.  [Brttawsia  ; North- 
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WALL-CRESS,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  be- 
longing to  Antbie,  an  extensive  genus  In  the  natural  order 
Crucifer®.  Nearly  seventy  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  described ; they  are  most  of  them  small  plants,  fond 
Of  growing  in  dry  stony  places  and  on  walls,  and  hence  their  ; 
English  name  wall-cress.  Their  fhiit  is  a linear  silique,  ; 
with  flat  1 -nerved  valves.  The  seeds  arc  oval  or  orbicular,  ; 
compressed  in  one  row  in  each  cell.  The  cotyledons  are 
flat.  The  radical  leave*  are  usually  stalked,  whilst  those 
of  the  stem  are  sessile,  or  embrace  the  stein ; they  are  , 
entire  or  toothed,  rarely  lobed.  The  whole  plant  is  fre- 
quently covered  with  hairs,  of  which  those  on  the  item  are 
simple'  whilst  those  on  the  leaves  are  bifid  or  trifid.  The 
flowers  are  white  in  most  instances,  rarely  red.  Several 
of  the  species  are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  many  of 
them  are  cultivated  in  'gardens  on  rock-work  and  flower- 
borders,  on  account  of  their  blooming  early  in  spring. 

A.  turrito , Tower  Wall-Cress,  has  leaves  embracing 
the  stem ; the  pods  all  on  one  side,  recurved,  flat,  and 
linear ; the  bracts  follaceous.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
Europe,  in  Spain,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  Great 
Britain  it  appears  to  be  almost  an  entirely  academical 
plant,  as  the  only  localities  mentioned  are  the  walla  of 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

A.nirsuta,  Hairy  Wall-Cress,  has  hairy  toothed  leaves, 
numerous  straight  pods,  and  the  pedicels  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  It  is  a native  of  middle  and  northern  Europe,  and 
also  of  North  America,  from  Hudson  s Bay  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  found  In  Sussex,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk,  and  also  in  Scotland. 

A.  rosea,  Rose-flowered  Wall-Cress,  has  oblong,  sub- 
cordate,  half-stem-clasping  leaves,  covered  with  branched 
hairs ; the  pedicels  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  the  stigma 
apiculato.  It  is  a native  of  Calabria,  and  has  rose-purple 
flowers. 

A.  aibida , White-leaved  Wall-Cress,  has  toothed  leaves, 
hoary  or  downy,  with  branched  hairs.  It  is  a native  of 
Taurida  ami  the  Caucasus.  It  has  large  white  flowers,  and 
is  a tufted  plant,  often  cultivated  in  English  gardens. 

The  great  mass  of  the  species  resemble  these  examples. 
They  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  when  once  sown  they 
will  mostly  propagate  themselves. 

W ALL-FLOW  KR.  [Chi£irantiius.] 

WALL-FLOWERS,  the  common  name  of  the  species  of 
Cheiranthus,  a genus  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cru- 
cifer®. This  genus  is  known  by  possessing  square  or  com- 
pressed siliaues ; a 2-lobed  or  capitate  stigma ; a calyx 
bi-saccate  at  the  base ; ovate  compressed  seeds  in  one 
series.  The  species  are  biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  or 
under-shrubs.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  lanceolate,  entire, 
or  toothed.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  racemes,  and 
are  of  various  colours — yellow,  white,  purple,  or  parti- 
coloured. Many  of  the  species  exhale  a delicious  odour, 
and  are  great  favourites  in  gardens.  The  most  plentiful 
is  the  Cheiranthus  Cheiri , the  common  Wail-flower,  which 
has  lanceolate  entire  leaves,  which  are  either  smooth  or 
covered  with  2-parted  appressed  hairs ; linear  pods  and 
recurved  lobes  of  the  stigma.  It  is  found  wild  .nroughout 
Europe,  on  old  walls  and  In  stony  places,  and  almost  con- 
stantly amongst  the  ruins  of  old  castles.  On  this  account 
it  is  a great  favourite  with  poets,  and  is  popularly  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  faithflilnes*  in  adversity.  The  general 
colour  is  a brown-yellow,  or,  as  a poet  lias  called  it,  the 
* yellow  wall-flower  slained  with  iron-brown.’  It  is  how- 
ever subject  to  considerable  varieties  of  colour  even  in  its 
wild  state,  and  these  are  much  increased  by  cultivation. 
On  account  of  its  scent,  it  has  been  transferred  from  ruined  j 
walls  to  the  flower-borders  of  gardens,  and  there,  by  the  j 
doubling  of  its  flowers  and  the  variations  of  its  colours,  a . 


number  of  distinct  varieties  have  been  recorded.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties  found 
in  gardens : — 


a.  Jlore  simplici. 
ft.  Jlore  pie  no. 
y.  maxtmus. 
c.  serraius. 

t.  pa  till  tine. 

J.  Jerrugineus. 
3.  ran  us. 

*.  Jlavcscens. 
k.  thyrsoideu s. 
X.  gynanlherui. 

ft.  h reman  thus. 


Single  yellow. 

Double  yellow. 

Large-flowered  yellow. 

Large  yellow,  saw-leaved. 

Double  yellow,  spreading. 

Double  rosy. 

Double,  variegated  with  purple  and 
yellow. 

Large  double,  pale  yellow. 
Bunch-flowerea,  yellow. 

Flowers  with  anthers  changed  into 
carpels. 

Single  and  double,  bloody-flowered. 


The  wall-flower  is  a common  wild  plant  in  Great  Britain. 
It  possesses  the  slight  acridity  of  the  order  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  it  has  been  recommended  to  sow  it  in  pas- 
tures for  (tie  purpose  of  preventing  rot  in  sheep.  The 
wild  flower  has  by  some  botanists  been  distinguished  from 
the  cultivated  plant  by  the  name  of  C./ruticulosus , but 
they  are  both  the  sume. 

Several  other  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described, 
and  are  occasionally  found  in  collections  in  gardens  in  this 
country.  In  their  cultivation,  the  hardy  shrubby  species, 
such  as  the  common  all-flower,  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  soon  strike  root  when  planted  under  a 
hand-glass.  Other  perennial  species  will  permit  of  growth 
by  dividing  the  roots.  'Hie  annual  specie*  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  border  or  on  rock-work,  where  they  will  flou- 
rish, ana  most  of  them  will  survive  the  winter  in  such  a 
situation.  (Don’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary .) 

A number  of  other  plants  deserve  the  name  of  wall- 
flowers, as  they  are  found  growing  on  old  walls;  the  most 
common  of  these  are  the  Reseda  luteola,  some  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Antirrhinum,  the  Asplenium  ntta  mur&ria,  and 
] other  ferns,  Draba  vema,  Yalenana  rubra,  the  Parietaria 
: [Wai.l-Pkllitory],  the  Arobis  [Waia-Cjuuh],  the  Pre- 
nanthes,  &c. 

WALL-PELLITORY,  the  common  name  of  the  Parte • 
taria  officinalis,  a plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Urticaceae.  The  genus  Parietana  is  known  by  possessing 
a quadrifid  inferior  perianth ; stamen*  with  incurved 
filaments,  and  a one-seeded  fruit  inclosed  in  the  enlarged 
perianth. 

The  P.  officinalis,  Wall-Pellitory,  or  Pellitory  of  the 
Wall,  has  ovato-lanceolate  3-nerved  leaves,  and  the  invo- 
lucre in  two  portions,  each  of  about  7 segments ; in  each 
portion  are  3 flowers,  with  one  fertile  one  between  them. 
Hiis  plant  is  the  same  as  the  P.  ereda  and  diffinsa  of  Ger- 
man botanists.  It  is  common  throughout  Europe,  and  is 
found  in  Great  Britain  inhabiting  old  walls  and  waste 
places  amongst  rubbish.  The  stems  of  the  plant  are 
often  procumbent  upon  the  wall  on  which  it  grows,  and 
are  of  a reddish  colour.  The  flowers  are  small,  hairy,  of  a 
purplish  green  colour,  and  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  leaves  are  furnished  with  minute  hairs,  which 
under  some  circumstances  have  a stinging  power,  similar 
to  many  plants  of  ihc  order  to  which  they  belong.  The 
filaments  of  the  stamens  are  jointed,  and  possess  a remark- 
able physiological  property.  When  the  dower  first  opens, 

I the  filaments  are  round  bent  over  the  stigma;  but  when 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  anther  to  shed  its  pollen,  the 
filament  flies  back  from  the  stigma  with  considerable 
force,  and  entirely  empties  the  pollen-case  of  its  pollen  by 
the  jerk.  Naturally  this  is  effected  when  the  sun  first 
shine*  on  the  opened  flower;  but  it  may  be  easily  effected 
artificially  by  touching  the  anther  with  the  point  of  a pin 
or  other  instrument.  This  phenomenon  was  first  observed 
by  Caspar  Bauhiti,  in  1(300,  and  a full  account  of  the 
structure  of  the  flower  of  this  plant  is  given  in  Curtiss 
1 Flora  Londinensri.’  The  wall-pellitory  wras  at  one  time 
admitted  into  the  Materia  Medic*  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  but  it  is  now  abolished.  It 
was  recommended  as  a diuretic  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
and  also  as  a purifier  of  the  blood  in  cutaneous  diseases. 

| Fanners  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  a bunch  of  this  plant 
on  com  affected  with  weevils,  which,  it  is  said,  it  quickly 
drives  away. 

WALLACE,  SIR  WILLIAM.  The  life  and  exploits  of 
this  most  popular  national  hero  of  the  Scots  have  been 
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principally  preserved  in  a legendary  form  by  poetry  and 
tradition,  and  are  only  to  a very  small  extent  matter  of  con- 
temporary record  or  illustrated  by  authentic  documents. 
There  is  no  extant  Scottish  chronicler  of  the  age  of  Wal- 
lace. Fordun,  the  earliest  of  his  countrymen  from  whom 
we  have  any  account  of  him,  is  his  junior  by  nearly  a cen- 
tury. Wynton,  the  next  authority,  is  still  half  a century 
later.  His  chief  cclebrator  is  the  metrical  writer  Blind 
Harry,  or  Harry  the  Minstrel  [Vol,  xii.,  p.  56],  whose  work 
confesses  itself  by  its  very  form  to  be  quite  as  much  a fiction 
as  a history,  and  whose  tara  at  any  rate  is  supposed  to  be 
nearly  two  centuries  subsequeut  to  that  of  liis  hero.  Some 
few  facts  however  may  be  got  out  of  the  English  annalists 
Trivet  and  Hetuiugford,  who  were  the  contemporaries  of 
Wallace. 

There  are  contradictory  statements  of  the  year  of  his 
birth,  but  it  is  probable  tliat  ho  was  bom  about  1270.  His 
family  was  one  of  some  distinction,  arul  lie  is  said  to 
have  been  tho  younger  of  tin;  two  sons  of  Sir  J>laJeoIm 
Wallace  of  Eldendicand  Aucliin  boil  lie,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paisley.  His  mother,  who,  according  to  one 
account  was  Sir  Malcolm's  second  wife,  is  stated  by  the 
genealogists  to  have  been  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Kay- 
nald  or  Reginald  (other  authorities  say  Sir  Hugh)  Craw- 
ford, w ho  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Ayr. 

The  history  of  Wallace  down  to  the  year  1297**  entirely 
legendary,  and  only  to  be  found  in  Ihe  rhymes  of  Harry 
the  Minstrel ; though  many  of  the  facts  which  Harry  re- 
lates also  still  live  as  popular  traditions  in  the  localities 
where  the  scenes  of  them  are  laid,  whether  banded  down 
in  that  way  from  the  time  when  tlvey  liappened.  or  only 
derived  from  his  poem,  which  long  continued  to  be  tho  duel’ 
literary  favourite  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Harry,  who.  | 
it  may  be  observed,  professes  to  translate  from  a Latin  ac-  . 
count  written  by  Wallace's  intimate  friend  and  chaplain, 
John  Blair,  makes  him  to  have  been  careful ly  educated  by 
his  uncle,  a wealthy  churchman,  who  resided  at  Dunipace. 
in  Stirlingshire,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  sent  to  the 
grammar-school  of  Dundee.  Here  his  first  memorable  ud 
is  said  to  have  been  performed,  his  slaughter  of  the  son  of 
8elby,  the  English  governor  of  the  castle  of  Dundee,  in 
chastisement  of  an  insult  offered  him  by  the  unwary  young 
man : Wallace  struck  him  dead  with  his  dagger  ou  the 
spot.  This  must  have  happened,  if  at  all,  in  the  year  1291, 
after  Edward  I.  of  England  had  obtained  possession  of  all 
the  places  of  strength  throughout  Scotland  on  his  recogni- 
tion as  Lord  Paramount  by  the  various  competitors  for 
the  crown,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
infant  Margaret,  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  in  September, 
1290. 

This  bold  deed  committed  by  'Wallace,  who  in  making 
his  escape  is  asserted  to  have  laid  several  of  young  Selby’s 
attendants  as  low  ns  their  master,  was  immediately  followed 
by  his  outlawry.  He  now  took  to  the  woods,  ana  gifted  as 
he  was  with  eloquence,  sagacity,  and  other  high  mental 

?owem  and  accomplishments  (to  this  the  testimony  of 
urchin  h as  express  and  explicit  as  that  of  his  poetical 
biographer^,  not  lo&sthan  with  strength  and  height  of  frame 
and  all  other  personal  advantages,  he  soon  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a band  of  attached  as  well  as  determined  fol- 
lowers, who  under  his  guidance  often  harassed  their 
natural  enemies  the  English  soldiery,  both  on  their  marches 
and  in  their  stations,  plundering  and  slaying,  as  it  might 
chance,  with  equally  little  remorse.  Particular  spots  in 
nearly  eveiy  part  of  Scotland  are  still  famous  for  some  deed 
of  Wallace  and  his  fellow-outlaws  performed  at  this  period 
of  his  life ; but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  Blind  Min- 
strel. The  wood*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayr  would 
seem  to  have  been  his  chief  haunt ; and  some  of  his  most 
remarkable  feats  of  valour  were  exhibited  in  that  town,  in 
the  face  and  in  defiance  of  the  foreign  garrison  by  which  it 
was  occupied.  Both  his  father  and  h»  elder  brother  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  rencontres  with  tho  English  during 
this  interval.  It  was  now  also  that  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
orphan  daughter  of  Sir  Hew  de  Bradfute,  the  heiress  of 
Lumington,  having,  it  is  said,  first  seen  her  at  a.  church  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lanark.  The  Scotch  writers  affirm 
that  this  lady,  whom  he  appears  to  have  married,  and 
who  at  any  rate  bore  him  a daughter,  a year  or  two  after 
forming  her  connection  with  Wallace  fell  into  the  hands  of 
hi*  enemies,  and  was  barbarously  executed  by  order  of ! 
Hazlerig,  the  English  sheriff  or  governor  of  Lanark,  while  I 
her  husband,  or  lover,  was  doomed  to  witness  the  spectacle  I 


from  a. place  where  he  lay  in  concealment  Such  private 
injuries  were  well  fitted  to  raise  his  public  hatred  to  an  un- 
extinguishnble  flame. 

How  far  the  guerilla  warfare  maintained  by  Wallace  and 
his  associates  contributed  to  excite  and  spread  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  English  government,  we  have  scarcely  Ihe 
means  of  judging  - but  it  seems  probable  that  it  aideu  ma- 
terially iu  producing  the  general  insurrection  which  broke 
out  in  the  spring  of  1297.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the 
commencement  of  tliat  movement  represent  Wallace  at  its 
head,  in  command  of  a considerable  force,  and  in  associa- 
tion with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
kingdom,  such  as  the  Stewart  of  Scotland  and  lus  brother, 
Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Sir  William  Douglas,  &c. 
Soon  alter  he  was  joined  by  the  younger  Robert  Bruce 
(afterwards  King  Robert  I.),  who  had  hitherto,  as  well  as 
his  fattier,  still  alive  (the  son  of  the  original  competitor  for 
the  crown),  professed  to  adhere  to  the  English  king. 

Tliis  however  appears  to  have  been  but  an  ill-cemented 
confederacy.  When  tlie  force  dispatched  by  Edward  to 
quell  the  revolt  presented  itself  before  the  Scottish  army 
posted  near  Irvine,  iu  Ayrshire,  the  leadens  of  the  latter, 
ill  rowing  off  the  authority  of  tlieir  nominal  chief,  could 
no  more  agree  what  to  do  than  whom  to  obey : and  the 
result  was  that  Bruce,  the  Stewart,  Douglas,  and  others  of 
them,  availing  themselves  of  the  diplomatic  talent*  of  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  concluded  a treaty  on  the  9th  of  July, 
by  which  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  Edward  as  their 
sovereign  lord.  All  the  rest  ultimately  acceded  to  this 
arrangement,  except  only  Wallace  and  bis  friend  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell.  The  treaty  of  Irvine,  which 
is  printed  by  Rymer,  is,  we  believe,  the  first  of  the  few 
public  documents  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Wallace  : to 
the  instalment  which  h in  French)  are  subjoined  the 
word*,  * Kscrit  u Sire  Wiilaume  the  meaning  of  which  Lord 
Hailes  conceives  to  be, ‘Uurilhe  barons  had  notified  to 
Wallace  that  they  had  made  terms  of  accommodation  for 
themselves  and  their  party.’  The  words  moreover,  on  the 
*i  position  that  they  refer  to  Wallace,  of  which  there  can 
be  uttle  doubt,  show  that  he  hod  before  this  dale  obtained 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  It  had  probably  been  bestowed 
upon  him  (as  was  then  customary)  by  some  other  knight, 
one  of  his  companions  in  arm*,  since  his  elevation  from 
being  the  captain  of  a band  of  outlaws  to  be  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  national  forces. 

Wallace  now  retired  to  the  north,  carrying  with  him 
however  a considerable  body  of  adherents,  to  whom  addi- 
tional number*  rapidly  gathered,  so  that  he  soou  found 
himself  in  a condition  to  recommence  aggressive  operations. 
Directing  his  force  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  he  sur- 
prised the  castle  of  Dunottar,  cleared  Aberdeen,  Forfar, 
Brechin,  and  other  town*  of  their  English  garrisons,  and 
then  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Dundee.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  Hub  last  attempt,  new*  was  brought  that  the 
English  army  was  approaching  Stirling ; upon  which,  leav- 
ing the  siege  to  be  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  Dundee,  he 
hastened  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  The  result  was 
the  complete  defeat  and  rout  of  the  English  at  tlie  battle 
of  Stirling  Bridge,  fought  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  1297— 
a battle  which  once  more,  for  tlie  moment,  liberated  Scot- 
land. The  English  were  immediately  driven  or  fled  from 
every  place  of  strength  in  the  country,  including  Berwick 
itself. 

Availing  himself  of  this  panic,  and  of  the  exhilaration  of 
his  countrymen,  Wallace  even  pursued  the  ftigitives  across 
the  border ; and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a numerous 
force,  he  entered  England  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  re- 
maining till  the  1 1th  of  November,  wasted  the  country  with 
fire  and  sword  from  sea  to  sea,  and  ns  far  south  as  to  the 
walls  of  Newcastle.  It  was  during  this  visitation  that  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Hexham  obtained  from  him  the  pro- 
tection preserved  by  Hemingford.  It  is  dated  at  Hexhil- 
desham  (Hexham),  the  7th  of  November,  and  runs  in  the 
name*  of  ‘Andreas  de  Moravia,  et  Willelmus  Wallensis, 
duces  exercitu*  Scoriae,  nomine  praeclari  principi*  Joannis, 
Dei  gratia,  Regis  Scoriae,  il lust  ns,  de  consensu  commuui- 
tatis  regni  ejusdem’ — that  is,  Andrew  Moray  and  William 
Wallace,  commanders-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Scotland,  in 
the  name  of  King  John,  and  by  consent  of  the  community 
of  the  said  kinjrfom.  The  John  here  acknowledged  as 
King  of  Scotland  was  Baliol,  now  in  the  hands  of  Edward, 
and  living  in  a^ortof  fire*  custody  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Wallace5*  associate  in  the  command  w-as  the  young  Sir 
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Andrew  Moray,  son  of  hi*  faithful  friend  of  that  name  who  J 
had  retired  with  him  from  the  capitulation  of  Irvine,  and 
who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Stirling  Bridge. 

One  of  the  moat  curious  of  the  few  public  papers  in 
w hich  the  name  of  Wallace  occurs,  has  only  been  recently 
discovered  by  Dr.  Lappcnburg  of  Hamburg:,  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  antient  Hanseatic  city  of  Lubeck.  It  is  a 
letter,  in  Initio,  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  Liibeck  and 
Hamburg,  informing  them  that  their  merchants  should  now 
have  free  access  to  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, seeing  that  the  said  kingdom,  by  the  favour  of  God, 
had  been  recovered  by  war  from  the  power  of  the  English. 
The  letter  is  dated  1 Apud  Badsingtonam  [the  true  word, 
it  has  been  suggested,  is  probably  Haddingtonam],  the 
11th  of  October,  1297,  that  is,  a few  days  before  the  inva- 
sion of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland.  It  is  in  the 
name  of  ‘Andreas  de  Moravia  et  Willelmus  WaUensis, 
duces  exercitus  regni  Scotiae,  et  communitas  eiusdem 
regni  ’ — like  the  Hexham  protection — but  without  any 
mention  of  King  John.  The  discovery  was  first  announced, 
not  quite  accurately,  in  the  ‘Foreign  Quarterly  Review  ’ for 
August,  1829 : and  the  letter  wa.%  we  believe,  first  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  ‘The  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  by 
John  D.  Carrick,'  8vo.,  London,  1840,  p.  113. 

Alter  his  triumphant  return  from  his  incursion  into  Eng- 
land, Wallace  assumed  the  title  of  Guardian  of  the  King- 
dom in  the  name  of  King  John,  whether  formally  invested 
with  that  dignity,  or  only  hailed  as  such  by  the  gratitude 
of  his  country.  In  a charter,  printed  in  Anderson’s  ‘Di- 
plomata,*  conferring  the  constabulary  of  Dundee  on  Alex- 
ander Skirmischur  [Scrimgeour]  and  his  heirs,  and  dated 
at  Torphichen  (in  the  county  of  Linlithgow)  the  29th  of 
March,  1298,  he  styles  himself  ‘Willelmus  Walays  miles, 
Gustos  Regni  Scotiae,  et  ductor  cxercituum  cjusdem,  no- 
mine pracclari  principis  Domini  Jolmnnis,  Dei  gratia  Re- 
gis Scotiae  illustris,  ue  consensu  communituti*  ejusdem.’ 
The  grant  is  stated  to  have  been  made  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  nobility  (*  per  consensual  et  aasen- 
sum  magnatuni  dicti  regni'). 

But  this  supreme  elevation  did  not  last  long.  Supported 
only  by  his  own  merits  and  the  admiration  and  attach- 
ment of  his  humbler  fellow-countrymen,  Wallace,  a new 
man,  and  without  family  connection,  would  probably  have 
found  it  difficult  or  impotuible  to  retain  his  high  place,  even 
if  he  had  had  nothing  more  to  contend  with  than  domestic 
jealousy  and  dissatisfaction.  Fordun  relates  that  many  of 
the  nobility  were  in  the  habit  of  saying,  ‘We  will  not  have 
this  man  to  rule  over  us.’  Meanwhile  the  energetic 
English  king,  who  had  been  abroad  when  the  defeat  at 
Stirling  Bridge  lost  him  Scotland,  had  now  returned  home, 
and  was  already  on  his  march  towards  the  borders,  at  the 
head  of  a powerful  army.  A body  of  English,  which  had 
landed  in  the  north  of  Fife,  led  by  Avmer  de  Vallois, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  is  said  by  the  Scottish  authorities  to 
have  been  attacked  and  routed  by  Wallace  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1298,  in  the  forest  of  Blackironside,  in  that  county ; 
but  when  the  two  main  armies  met  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk — the  Scots  commanded  by 
Wallace,  the  English  by  their  king  in  person — the  former, 
after  a gallant  and  obstinate  resistance,  were  at  last  forced 
to  give  way,  and  the  battle  ended  in  a universal  rout  ac- 
companied with  immense  slaughter. 

This  defeat  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war ; but  it  was 
tnjeen  advantage  of  by  the  Scottish  nobility  to  deprive 
Wallace  of  his  office’  of  guardian  or  chief  governor  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Scottish  accounts  say  that  he  volun- 
tarily resigned  the  supreme  power : it  is  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  Bruce,  his  rival  Corny  n,  and  Lamberton,  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  were  now  appointed  joint  guardians  of 
Scotland,  still  in  the  name  of  Babul.  For  some  years  alter 
this  our  accounts  of  Wallace  are  slight  and  obscure  ; but 
he  appears  to  have  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  desul- 
tory warfare,  with  a chosen  band  of  followers,  in  which  he 
had  originally  distinguished  himself.  The  legendary  his- 
tories continue  to  detail  his  deeds  of  prowess  performed  in 
harassing  the  enemy  both  on  their  marches  and  in  their 
camps  and  strongholds.  And  to  fill  up  the  story  they  also 
make  him  to  have  paid  two  visits  to  France,  the  first  in 
1300,  the  second  in  1302.  The  next  well-ascertained  fact 
regarding  him  is,  that  when  the  Scottish  leaders  were  at 
last  obliged  once  more  to  submit  to  Edward  at  Strathorde, 
on  the  9th  February,  1304,  Wallace  was  not  included  in 
the  capitulation,  one  of  the  clauses  of  which  (printed  in 


the  original  French  in  Rvley’s  ‘Placita  Parlamentaria ')  is 
to  the  effect  that,  as  for  Wallace  (Monsieur  Guillaume  de 
Galeyi),  he  might  if  he  pleased  give  himself  up  to  the 
king’s  mercy  (‘qu’il  se  mette  en  la  voluntf  et  en  la  grace 
nostre  seigneur  le  Roy,  si  hri  semble  que  bon  soit*).  He 
was  soon  after  summoned  to  appear  before  a parliament, 
or  convention  of  Scotch  and  English  nobility,  held  at  St. 
Andrews ; and,  upon  their  not  presenting  themselves,  he  and 
Sir  Simon  Frisel  or  Fraser  were  pronounced  outlaws.  For 
some  time  hi*  retreat  remained  undiscovered,  although  his 
active  hostility  still  continued  occasionally  to  make  itself 
felt.  A principal  person  employed  in  the  attempts  to  cap- 
ture him  appears,  from  a paper  in  Ryley,  to  have  been 
Ralph  de  Haliburton  ; but  how  he  was  actually'taken  is  not 
known.  Sir  John  Menteith  (a  son  of  Walter  Stewart,  earl 
of  Menteith),  to  whose  treachery  his  deliver)'  to  the  English 
king  is  attributed  by  Blind  Harry  and  popular  tradition, 
appears  to  have  really  done  nothing  more  than  forward 
him  to  England  after  he  was  brought  a prisoner  to  Dun- 
barton Castle,  of  which  Menteith  was  governor  under  a 
commission  from  Edward.  Mr.  Carrick,  who  has  attempted 
to  refute  what  is  said  upon  this  matter  by  laird  Hailea,  has 
taken  no  notice  of  the  further  vindication  of  Sir  John  Men- 
teith in  Mr.  Mark  Napier’s  ‘Memoirs  of  John  Napier  of 
Merchiston,’  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1834,  pp.  527,  &c.,  and  in 
‘Tracts,  Legal  and  Historical,’  by  J.  Riddell,  Esq.,  8vo.t 
Edinburgh.  1835,  pp.  145-149. 

On  being  brought  to  Loudon,  Wallace  was  lodged  in  the 
house  of  William  Delect,  a citizen,  in  Fenchurch  Street ; 
and  on  the  next  day,  being  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he 
was  brought  on  horseback  to  Westminster,  and  in  the 
hall  there,  ‘ being  placed  on  the  south  bench,’  says  Stow, 
‘ crowned  with  laurel,  for  that  he  had  said  in  times  past 
that  he  ought  to  bear  a crown  in  that  hall,’’  he  was  ar- 
raigned as  a traitor,  and  on  that  charge  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  death.  After  being  dragged  to  the  usual 
place  of  execution— the  Elms  in  West  Southfield— at  the 
tails  of  horses,  he  was  there  hanged  on  a high  gallows,  on 
the  *23rd  of  August,  1305,  after  which,  his  bowels  having 
been  taken  out  while  he  yet  breathed,  and  burnt  before 
his  face,  his  head  was  struck  off,  and  his  body  hacked  into 
quarters.  His  right  arm  was  set  up  at  Newcastle,  his  left 
at  Berwick,  his  right  leg  at  Perth,  his  left  at  Aberdeen ; 
his  head  on  London  Bridge.  Wallace's  daughter  by  the 
heiress  of  Lamington  married  Sir  William  Bailie  of  lioprig, 
whose  descendants  through  her  inherited  the  estate  of 
Lamington. 

WALLA'CHIA,  or  WALA'CHIA  ( Zara  Rumunitiska , 
in  Wallachian),  is  a principality  and  a vassal  state  of 
Turkey,  or  more  correctly  of  Turkey  and  Russia.  Its 
limits  are,  on  the  north  the  Carpathians  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Moldavia;  on  the  east  that  part  of  the  Lower 
Danube  which  runs  from  south  to  north  ; on  the  south  the 
Danube,  and  on  the  west  the  Danube  and  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  Hungary.  Its  greatest  length  from  west  to  east 
is  276  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  south  to  north  is 
127  miles;  the  area,  according  to  Balbi,  is  21, (JUO  square 
miles  of  60  to  a degree  of  latitude,  or  28,649  English 
square  miles  ; the  population  is  970,000,  according  to  the 
same  authority. 

_ The  Carpathians  are  the  principal  mountains.  [Car- 
pathians.] Several  ranges  of  lower  mountains  and  hills 
stretch  from  the  Carpathians  in  a parallel  direction  south 
and  south-east,  and  contain  volleys  between  them,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  narrow,  but  the  lower  part  becomes 
wider  as  the  valleys  approach  the  Danube.  Along  this 
river  there  is  a broad  level  tract  consisting  near  the 
Danube  of  lowlands  and  marshes,  which  arc  exposed  to 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  However  the  most  western 
pait  of  Wallachia  is  generally  mountainous,  and  the  hills 
reach  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  A great  part  of  the 
country,  especially  the  northern  parti  is  covered  with 
forests  of  fire,  oaks,  and  beeches.  The  soil,  except  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  is  a rich  mould,  and  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  In  the  elevated  part  of  the  country  there  are 
extensive  pastures  covered  with  aromatic  herbs,  which  feed 
a great  number  of  sheep,  the  flesh  of  which  is  as  much 
esteemed  as  that  of  the  sheep  of  Transylvania.  In  the 
level  and  marshy  parts  there  is  excellent  pasture  for  cattle, 
of  which  great  numbers  are  annually  fattened.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Danube.  [Dani’uk.]  The  other  over* 
are  tributaries  of  the  Danube ; their  sources  are  all  in  the 
Carpathians,  and  their  direction  is  south  in_  the  western 
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part  of  the  country,  south-east  in  the  middle  part,  and  east 
in  the  eastern  part.  The  principal  are — 1,  the  Svll  or 
Shyl,  in  the  west ; its  sources  are  in  Transylvania,  but  it 
soon  leaves  this  country  by  a long  and  narrow  defile  called 
the  Yalkan  Pass,  where  it  enters  Wallachia;  it  joins  the 
Danube  opposite  the  small  town  of  Kahowa  in  Bulgaria ; 
its  length  is  nearly  miles.  2,  The  Alt  or  Aluta,  cast 
of  the  Syll.  [Transylvania.]  3,  The  Telorman ; its 
sources  are  in  45®  N.  lat..  between  the  Alt  and  the  river 
Arjish,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians;  it  joins  the  Danube 
opposite  the  town  of  Novogorod  in  Bulgaria,  alter  a course 
of  100  miles.  4.  The  Arjis,  Argis,  or  Arj,  east  of  the  Alt ; 
its  sources  are  in  the  Carpathians,  20  miles  east  of  the 
Hothenthurm  Pass,  and  it  joins  the  Danube  opposite  the 
Bulgarian  town  of  Turtuki,  after  a south-eastern  course  of 
ICO  miles.  The  Dumbrowifza  is  a tributary  of  the  Arjis, 
which  it  joins  10  miles  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Arjis 
with  the  iWnube ; its  course  is  almost  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Arjis,  and  its  length  is  110  miles.  5,  The  Janolitza  or 
Yauolitza  comes  from  the  Carpathiansnear  the  Tomosh  Pass ; 
at  first  it  runs  south  for  30  miles,  and  afterwards  south-east, 
east,  and  north-cast  till  it  reaches  the  Danube  a little  below 
Hirsowa ; its  whole  course  is  nearly  170  miles.  6,  The 
Buza,  north  of  the  Jalonitza,  comes  from  Transylvania, 
flows  through  the  pass  of  Bosau  or  Buza,  and  joins  the 
Sereth  12  miles  above  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the 
Danube,  after  an  easterly  course  of  120  miles.  All  these 
rivers  are  navigable  for  barges,  but  little  is  done  to  facili- 
tate the  navigation,  which  is  rendered  impracticable  in 
many  places  by  rocks,  shallows,  and  other  obstacles.  Be- 
sides the  larger  rivers,  there  are  many  smaller  streams 
which  traverse  the  country.  In  the  marshy  districts  there 
are  several  large  lakes  formed  by  branches  of  the  Danube  ; 
and  in  the  rainy  season,  or  when  the  snow  on  the  Carpa- 
thians melts,  the  low  tracts  along  the  Danube  are  inun- 
dated for  many  miles  in  breadth. 

Climate  and  Production *. — The  summers  are  exceed- 
ingly hot  and  the  winters  very  cold  ; but  the  climate  i> 
healthy,  except  in  the  marshes,  where  bilious  fevers  pre- 
vail during  the  warmer  months.  The  temperature  is  much 
milder  than  in  Transylvania  and  Moldavia.  The  waters 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  fish ; the  trouts  in  the 
streams  are  of  a large  size ; sturgeons  are  plentiful  in  the 
Danube,  and  in  the  same  river  a fish  belonging  to  the  genus 
Siluru*  of  Linnaeus  sometimes  acquires  an  extraordinary 
size.  The  mineral  productions  arc  those  of  the  Carpathians,  1 
but  the  inhabitants  have  never  worked  the  iron,  copper,  j 
lead,  silver,  and  gold,  of  which  a considerable  quantity  is 
found  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers.  The  only  mines  are  those  of  ' 
rock-salt,  of  which  great  quantities  are  got  near  Slaniku),  < 
and  especially  near  Okna-Teloaga.  Near  this  place  there  is  i 
a bitumen  spring.  Wallachia  produces  abundantly  wheat 
'seldom  less  than  1,250,000  quarters  annually,  according 
to  Wilkinson’1,  barley,  rye,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  similar 
productions  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  Maize, 
or  Turkish  com,  was  introduced  into  Wallachia  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century  by  the  hospodar  Constantine 
Mauroeordatos,  and  is  now  the  principal  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  vine  grows  well,  and  the  produce  is  excel- 
lent, and  would  be  equal  to  the  best  Hungarian  wines  if 
the  inhabitants  had  more  skill.  The  * Rhamnus  infectorius  ’ 
yields  annually  600,000  oka  (a  little  more  than  a pound, 
and  about  the  sixth  part  of  the  oka  of  Constantinople)  of  f 
seed,  which  goes  chiefly  to  Transylvania,  where  it  is  used 
for  dyeing  cloth,  and  especially  twist.  In  the  time  of  Wil- 
kinson, about  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  about  2.500,000 
sheep  in  Wallachia,  which  produced  a great  quantity  of 
excellent  wool,  of  which  about  1,760,000  oka  were  annu- 
ally exported.  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  sheep, 
producing  three  different  sorts  of  wool : Zigay,  which  is 
short  and  very  fine ; Zarkam,  which  is  long  and  coarse  ; 
and  Tartar,  which  is  neither  so  long  and  coarse  as  the 
Zarkam,  nor  so  short  and  fine  as  the  Zigay.  There  is 
abundance  of  game  of  every  description : 500,000  hare- 
skins  are  yearly  exported.  There  is  plenty  of  timber,  but 
it  rots  in  the  forests.  Only  the  third  part  of  the  country  is 
cultivated,  a consequence  of  the  system  of  extortion  and 
oppression  which  formerly  prevailed  in  Wallachia.  One  ( 
third  of  all  the  lands  belong  to  the  clergy.  The  commerce  j 
was  in  former  times  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  I 
Armenians,  and  was  of  little  importance,  but  it  has  coil-  j 
aiderably  improved  during  the  last  thirteen  years.  The  line 
of  steamers  established  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople 
P.  C.,  No.  1684.  1 


has  put  Wallachia  in  direct  communication  with  both 
these  capitals.  Several  English,  German,  and  French  mer- 
chants reside  at  Bucharest. 

Government. — The  government  is  in  every  respect  like 
that  of  Moldavia,  from  which  country  the  political  history 
of  Wallachia  is  inseparable.  [Moldavia. | 

Totem. — -Bucharest,  or  more  correctly  Bukaresht  [Bu- 
charest], is  the  capital.  Tcrgovist,  or  more  correctly 
Tergowishti,  north-west  of  Bucharest,  was  the  capital  ot 
Wallachia  till  1098,  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  Bucharest.  Tergovist  is  situated  on  the  Jalo- 
nitza,  and  contains  about  5000  inhabitants ; the  whole 
place  is  covered  with  ruins  of  houses  and  palaces,  which 
were  abandoned  by  the  nobility  after  1698.  The  road  from 
Bucharest  to  Kronstadt  in  Transylvania,  leads  through  Ter- 
govist. Ghiurgewo,  on  the  Danube,  opposite  Rustshuk, 
was  formerly  a strong  fortress,  but  the  fortifications  were 
razed  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  1829.  Busco,  the 
■ scat  of  a bishop,  is  a small  town.  ArdsUh  or  Arjish,  on 
j the  Arjish  river,  towards  its  source,  lies  on  the  road  from 
] Bucharest  to  the  pass  of  Rothenthurm  and  Hermannstadt. 
There  is  a beautiful  church  in  this  thriving  little  town, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Wallachia.  Izlas  is  a 
small  but  busy  town,  a little  west  of  the  junction  of  the 
Aluta  with  the  Danube.  Krajova  orKrayowa,  a fine  town 
with  about  8000  inhabitants,  has  considerable  commerce  : 
it  is  situated  on  the  Shyl,  in  the  centre  of  Little  Wallachia, 
or  the  western  part  of  Wallachia,  between  the  Aluta  in  the 
| east,  and  Hungary  and  the  Danube  on  the  west.  Krajova 
is  generally  called  the  capital  of  Little  Wallachia.  Brailow, 
on  the  Danube,  ten  miles  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
Sereth  with  the  Danube,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of 
Wallachia,  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  on 
the  Danube  ; but  its  fortifications  have  been  (or  are  to  be) 
razed,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  1829.  It  is 
also  called  Braila.  The  town  sustained  many  sieges  against 
I the  Russians,  who  have  taken  it  several  times.  Rimnik, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  Rimnik  in  Moldavia, 
lies  west  of  Brailow.  In  its  vicinity  is  Okna-Mare,  where 
there  are  rich  mines  of  rock-salt.  The  great  road  from  Yassy 
to  Bucharest  leads  through  Rimnik.  Fokshan,  or  Fokzang, 
is  partly  in  Moldavia.  [Moldavia,  p.  304.]  The  southern 
and  larger  part  is  in  Wallachia. 

Inhabitants. — The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Walla- 
chians.  besides  whom  there  are  90,000  (?)  gypsies,  20,000 
Jews,  5000  (?)  Armenians,  and  3000  Greeks. 

Origin  and  Hi* lory  of  the  IVaUuchian*.— The  Walla- 
chians arc  not  confined  to  Wallachia ; they  inhabit  Mol- 
davia and  parts  of  south-western  Russia ; they  are  very 
numerous  in  Transylvania  and  eastern  Hungary ; they  form 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Bukowina,  and  they  are  very 
numerous  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,Thessalv,  and  Epirus.  Their 
number  has  been  estimated  at  three  millions,  but  this  esti- 
mate is  rather  low,  and  apparently  does  not  comprehend 
the  Wallachians  of  Macedonia  anti  the  adjacent  countries, 
or  the  Kutzo-Wollachians,  who  form  a very  considerable  part, 
of  the  population  in  the  countries  mentioned  above.  As  the 
Wallachian  language  is  apparently  derived  from  the  Latin, 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Wallachians  arc  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Roman  colonists  sent  by  Trajan  into  Dacia. 
But  this  is  a mere  hypothesis,  and  some  well  ascertained 
facts  show  that  this  opinion  cannot  be  maintained. 

It  is  true  that  alter  Trajan’s  time  the  Latin  language 
made  considerable  progress  in  Dacia,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  emperor  Aurelian,  when  he  ceded  Dacia  to  the 
Goths,  recalled  the  Roman  provincials  (provinciales;  from 
Dacia  and  gave  them  lands  in  Moesia.  This  is  stated  by 
Vopiscus  ( Aurelianus , c.  39).  There  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  a Roman  population  having  lived  in  Dacia  during 
the  next  eight  centuries  after  Aurelian,  and  the  name 
Wallachians  is  unknown  in  the  history'  of  Dacia  during  that 
period.  This  name  however  belonged  to  some  people  in 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  though  not  before  the 
ninth  century,  as  we  know  from  the  Byzantine  historians,  who 
frequently  mention  the  Vlachi  (BXovm),  who  lived  chiefly  in 
the  country  round  Mount  Pindus.  In  the  twelfth  century  a 
art  of  the  Vlachi,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  emperor 
fanuel,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Cumani,  who  inhabited  Bulgaria  and  Dacia,  and,  commanded 
by  two  brothers,  Asan  and  Peter,  left  Thrace  and  settled 
north  of  the  Danube.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  inhabitants  of  Dacia  were  exterminated  by 
the  Mongols ; and  after  the  Mongols  had  withdrawn,  num- 
. Vol.  XXVII.— F 
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bens  of  foreign  colonists,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  Germans, 
and  especially  Wallachians,  flocked,  some  to  Transylvania, 
and  others  to  the  present  countries  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  which  thus  received  a new  population.  Sulzer  states 
that  the  MS.  chronicles  of  the  Wallachiana  contain  very 
pood  accounts  of  these  migrations,  which  wo  also  find  men- 
tioned in  the  Annals  of  Hunpary  and  Transylvania,  and  it 
is  always  said  that  these  Wallachiana  received  certain  lands 
to  settle  upon.  It  is  in  a document  concerning  a donation 
which  King  Bela  IV.  of  Hungary  made  to  the  Knights  ot  St. 

John,  in  1247.  that  the  names  of  some  Wallachiana  first  ap- 
pear in  the  history  of  Hungary.  These  Wallachians  were  

bovais.  and  lived  inTransylvania.  Three  causes  seem  to  have  ! and  the 

contributed  to  induce  the  Vlachi  to  settle  north  of  the  Da-  tical  works  is  considerable,  but  only  a few  of  them  are 


u fit  tu , se  fie  yell.,  se  fim  not , se  fix  took  w fix  yey : Imp 
Ind.  Yen  tram ; Conj.  Ye u ashi  fi : De  fur.  Ind.  Yeufui  or/ua- 
4 ei ; Perf.  Yeu  am  font ; Plusq.  Yeu  fuss  stem,  &lc.  The  re- 
gular verb  laudo  (I  praise ,i  goes  thus:  Pres.  Yeu  laud,  tu 
laussy,  yell  Uutla,  not  lawldm,  tooi  lauddtx,  yeu  lauda : Imp. 
Yeu  luudiim  ; Defin.  Feu  lauddi,  lauddshy,  luudd,  laudd 
ram.  Livdnratz,  lauddra,  &c. 

The  Wallachians  use  the  Cyrillian  alphabet,  which  con- 
sists of  forty-two  letters,  and  was  invented  by  bishop  Cyrillus 
about  870.  when  he  first  wrote  in  the  old  Slavonic  language 
in  Servia:  the  present  Russian  alphabet  is  deliver!  horn 
the  Cyrillian.  They  have  always  had  a written  language, 
number  of  their  chronicles,  annals  and  ccclesias- 


nube — the  oppression  of  the  Greek  emperors  and  nobles,  the 
invasions  of  the  Turks,  and  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  fer- 
tile lands  and  liberty  in  a country  beyond  the  reach  of  tire 
emperors  and  the  Turks.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Waliaehia,  ‘ 
Moldavia,  and  a great  part  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary  J s 
must  be  considered  as  descended  from  the  Vlachi  in  Thrace, 


printed.  G.  Shinkay,  of  Shinka,  has  lately  written  a His- 
tory of  the  Wallachians  in  his  native  tongue  (4  vols.  in 
4to.  ),  but  this  work  is  still  in  MS.  The  dictionaries  are— 
Dictionaria  Uumanesc-Lateincsc.  si  Unguresca,’  Klau- 
M'nburg,  J822  ; ‘ Lesicon  Uomancsca-Latmesca  Neat- 
tescs,  seu  Lexicon  Valachico-Latino-HungaricoGerma- 
Tliere  are  two  newspapers  in  the 
-the  ‘ Wallachian  Courier,'  published 


_ Christian  nation,  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  and  nieum,’  Ofen,  1825. 
who  used  a kind  of  Roman  language,  as  we  still  see  from  Wallachian  language 
the  Kutzo- Wallachians.  That  this  Roman  language  was  I at  Bucharest,  and  the  ‘Bee,’  at  Yassy.  During  the  last  tltir- 
used  in  a considerable  part  of  the  Thracian  peninsula  is  teen  years  the  Wallachians  have  exhibited  considerable 
stated  by  the  presbyter  Diocleus  in  Stritter,  who  says  that  literary  activity.  Tlie  author  of  this  article  has  been  told 
aster  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Bulgarians,  that  is,  ' by  a Wallachian  hovar  who  has  studied  in  Germany  and 
in  the  twelfth  century,  these  barlvarians  proceeded  to  the  France,  that  all  well-instructed  Wallachians  are  animated 
conquest  of  the  ‘Provincia  Latinorum  trii  illo  tempore  by  a desire  to  cultivate  their  language  and  to  raise  their 


Romani  voeabantur,  modo  vero  Morovlachi,  hoc  est  Nigri 
Latini  vocantur.’  It  is  also  rcmaikable  that  the  Walla- 
chians are  Greek  Christians,  but  that  no  facts  are  known  in 
ecclesiastical  history  from  which  we  can  conclude  that 
the  Greek  religion  was  introduced  into  Waliaehia  by 
missionaries,  as  was  the  case  in  Russia.  This  circumstance 
however  is  natural : Tor  when  the  Wallachians  arrived  in 
their  present  country,  they  were  already  Greek  Christians,  . a 
and  did  not  require  missionaries.  In  short,  the  hypothesis  v 
that  the  Wallachians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Roman  j ' 
colonists  in  Dacia  appears  to  be  as  uni  enable  as  the  opinion  | 
according  to  which  the  Germans  in  Transylvania  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Goths.  However  the  fact  that  the 
Wallachiana  are  descended  partly  from  the  Romans  is 
proved  by  their  language  and  their  name. 

Name. — The  Wallachians  call  themselves  Runtani  or 
Romans.  As  to  tne  name  Wallachiana,  which  is  given 
them  by  foreigners,  several  hypotheses  have  been  proposed. 
The  name  is  said  to  lie  derived  from  IVfnrh,  a Servian  word 
signifying  a * shepherd,’  or  from  the  Wo'ochi,  a Turkish 
nation  living  north  of  the  Danube  and  in  Russia.  It  seems 
however  that  the  word  Wallachian  comes  from  the  Slavonic 
Winch  'with  a barred  / ),  which  among  the  Poles,  the  Ser- 


literature  from  its  present  low  condition,  and  that  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  Latin  characters  will  be  substituted  tor 
the  Cyrillian,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  Walla- 
chian books  in  other  countries.  But  if  the  higher  classes 
in  Waliaehia  show  themselves  inclined  to  udopt  Euiopcan 
civilization,  the  people  in  general  are  an  ignorant  and  idle 
race,  depraved  by  the  long  tyranny  of  their  Turkish  masters, 
as  well  as  of  their  own.  When  asked  why  they  do  not  culti- 
vate their  fertile  lands,  they  used  to  answer,  that  it  would 
be  a i ity  to  spoil  such  a fine  wilderness  by  cultivation. 

(Wilkinson,  An  Account  <f  the  Principalities  < f l Ya l In- 
ch in  and  Moldavia,  with  Political  Observations  relating  to 
them  ; Engel,  Grschichte dtr  Wulachei ; Sulzer,  Geschtchle 
des  Tcan.su  l pin  itcJten  Duciens ; Thun  man,  Geschichte  der 
Nordischen  l Hiker;  Almanack  de  la  Cour  et  de  f Elat  de  la 
Prineipuuic  do  fa  Vuluchie  l in  French  and  in  Waliuehinn), 
Bucharest,  1840;  Stritter,  Memorise  Popular  uni,  in  vol.  i., 
pail  i.  De  Va luchiu),  giv  es  a collection  of  the  passages  of 
theantients  and  later  writers  concerning  the  history  of  the 
Wallachians.) 

WALLEN  ST  ADT,  Lake.  [Gall,  St.  ; Switzerland.] 

WALLENSTEIN.  Albrecht  Wenzel  Eusebius,  duke  qf 
Mecklenovf  g,  Friedland,  and  Sagan,  count  of  Waldtlein , 


vians.  and  other  Slavonic  nal ions  still  signifies  an  Italian,  commonly  called  Wallenstein,  was  the  third  son  of  Wil- 
or  a Roman,  and  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  German  helm  baron  von  Waldstein,  and  Margaret  Stninicka. 
Wiilsrh,  which  likewise  signifies  a dependent  from  the  1 baroness  Smirric*.  He  was  born  in  his  father's  castle  of 
Romans,  either  a French  or  an  Italian,  though  its  original  , Her  manic,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1583. 


meaning  was  rather  a ‘ foreigner.’  It  cannot  surprise  us  j 
that  the  name  of  Blachi  or  Vlachi  was  given  to  these 
Romans  before  they  emigrated  to  the  north.  From  the 
seventh  century,  anti  even  earlier,  ft  great  part  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia.  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Greece  was  occupied  by 
Slavonic  nations  which  mixed  with  the  primitive  Greek 
inhabitants,  or  in  other  parts  with  the  Romanized  nations.  | 
Hence  the  origin  of  tin*  Wallachian  language. 


The  family  of  Waldstein,  as  Ihe  name  indicates,  is  of 
German  origin,  and  had  belonged  to  the  high  nobility 
i Heircnstand)  of  Bohemia  from  the  13th  century.  In  12JO 
a knight  or  lord  named  Waldstein  appeared  at  the  court 
of  king  Ottokar  of  Bohemia,  accompanied  by  his  four-and- 
twenty  sons,  who,  down  to  the  youngest,  bore  coats  of 
arms  and  the  armour  of  knights.  From  his  earliest  youth 
Albrecht  von  Waldstein  showed  a spirit  of  independence 


Language. — According  to  Thunman,  one  half  of  all  the  j and  a haughtiness  which  often  exposed  him  to  the  re- 
Wallachian  words  are  Latin,  and  of  the  remaining  half  proaches  of  his  parents.  He  was  only  seven  when,  being 
tliree-eighths  are  Greek,  two-eighths  Gothic,  Slavonic,  or  chastised  by  his  mother  for  a boyish  fault,  he  cried  out  in- 
Turkish,  and  three-eighths  belong  to  a language  which  dignantly,  ‘Why,  am  I not  a prince!  nobody  should 


seems  to  be  Albanian.  The  auxiliary  verbs,  the  articles, 
the  pronouns,  the  greater  part  of  the  prepositions,  and  the 
adverbs  of  place  and  rime,  as  well  as  the  numerals,  the 
declensions,  and  the  conjugations,  are  all  Larin,  and  so  is 
generally  the  groundwork  of  the  language.  The  declen 


venture  to  flog  me;’  and  his  uncle  having  once  re- 
proached him  with  being  as  proud  as  a prince,  he  coolly 
answered,  ‘ Was nicht  ist  kann  noch  werdon’  (‘What  is  not 
may  yet  be').  His  delight  was  to  be  in  the  company  of  the 
military  friends  of  his  father.  He  lost  his  mother  m 15H3, 


won  is  thus:  (1)  Sing.  Nora.  klnele  (the  dog  j ; Gen.  a and  his  father  in  1595,  and,  although  he  was  a younger  son, 
klnelui ; Dat.  kinelui ; Ace.  ve  or  pre  kinele ; Voc.  kinc ; I he  inherited  considerable  estates.  The  family  of  Waldstein 
Ahiat.  de  la  kinele : Plur.  Nom.  hint/;  Gen.  a khutor;  belonged  to  the  established  Protestant  church  of  Bohemia 
Dat.  kintlor ; Acc.  pe  or  pre  klny ; Voc.  kbit ; Ablat.  de  (the  Utraquists);  but  this  circumstance  did  not  prevent  Al- 
fa king.  (21  Sing.  Nom.  duimna  (the  mistress);  Gen.  | breeht's  uncle  and  guardian,  Albrecht  Slnwata,  lord  of 
a duomna  ; Dat,  duomna ; Acc.  jie  or  pre  duomna ; Voc.  Citium,  a Roman  Catholic,  from  putting  his  ward  under  the 
ftnnmna  ; Abl.  d»  la  duomna : Plur.  Nom.  duimnele : Gen.  Jesuits  at  Olmiitz,  where  he  was  to  receive  his  education. 
a duomnetor ; Dat.  daomnelor ; Acc.  pe  or  pre  duomnele ; ; The  Jesuits  soon  succeeded  in  converting  young  Albrecht, 
Voc.  daomne ; Abl.  de  la  duomnele.  The  auxiliary  verb  fi  an  event  w hich  lias  been  adorned  with  much  fable.  After 
or  fire  (to  be)  goes  thus : — Pres.  Ind.  Yeu  sunt,  tu  yisty,  j having  finished  his  education,  lie  set  out  lor  Italy,  accom- 
ycll  yesic,  noi  siintem,  uvi  siindez,  yey  sunt ; Conj.  Se  fin,  I panieu  by  Peter  Verdungus,  the  friend  of  Kcopler,  a good 
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mathematician  and  a famous  astrologer.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  Pavia  and  Bologna,  where  Argoli,  the  astronomer, 
taught  him  the  principles  of  the  Cabbala.  Besides  the 
Cabbala  and  astrology,  Albrecht  acquired  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  antient  and  a1  most  all  European  lan- 
guages ; of  »he  Roman,  the  canon,  and  the  German  law  ; 
and  of  mathematics  and  other  sciences  connected  with 
the  military  art,  which  was  always  the  chief  object  of  his 
studies.  Before  he  went  to  Italy  he  stayed  some  lime  in  the 
university  of  Altdorf,  where  he  signalized  himself  bv 
many  extravagances,  if  we  may  trust  the  stories  with 
which  credulous  contemporaries  or  later  generations  have 
disfigured  the  memory  of  the  most  lolly  genius  of  his 
time.  Argoli  told  him  that  he  would  be  a great  man. 
Waldstein  believed  it.  He  always  believed  in  astrology, 
and  in  later  vears  the  astrologer  Seni  was  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal counsellors. 

Anxious  to  signalize  himself  by  military  deeds,  Wald- 
stein left  Italy  and  went  to  Hungary,  where  the  imperial 
armies  were  fighting  against  the  Turks.  At  the  siege  of 
Gran  he  was  amongst  the  foremost  stormers,  and  his  ootn- 
mander-in-chief.  General  Basta,  appointed  him  captain  on 
the  walls  of  the  conquered  fortress.  After  the  peace  of  ; 
fiitvatorok.  in  1600.  Waldstein  returned  to  Bohemia,  ami 
married  an  aged  but  wealthy  widow,  Luoretia  Nikesain, 
baroness  of  l^andeck,  who  died  in  1614.  and  left  him 
fourteen  large  estates  in  Moravia.  During  his  marriage, 
and  till  1617,  Waldstein  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  management  of  his  estates;  he  proved  an  excellent 
farmer ; he  increased  his  wealth  by  economy  ; and  he  de- 
posited large  sums  in  the  banking-houses  of  the  Fugger 
and  Welaer,  at  Augsburg,  who  were  then  the  richest  mer- 
chants in  Europe.  In  1617  he  raised  n body  of  200  dra- 
goons, with  which  ho  assisted  the  archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  duke  of  Styiia,  who  was  at  war  with  the  Venetians ; 
he  saved  the  fortress  of  Grndisra,  which  was  hard  pressed  by 
the  Venetians  ; and  by  paying  his  soldiers  w ell,  and  keeping 
open  table,  he  became  the  idol  of  the  Styrian  army.  In  n snort 
time  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men. 
and.  after  the  campaign  was  finished,  towards  the  end  of 
1617,  to  the  advantage  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  the 
emperor  Matthias  made  him  his  chamberlain  and  colonel 
in  his  armies,  and  soon  afterwards  created  him  count. 
Immediately  afterwnrds  he  married  Isabella  Catherine, 
the  daughter  of  count  Harrach,  who  was  the  favourite  of 
the  emperor,  who,  on  this  occasion,  conferred  upon  Wald- 
atein  the  dignity  of  a count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
The  states  of  Moravia  appointed  him  commander  of  the 
Moravian  militia;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
the  Bohemians  and  the  emperor,  the  Bohemians  ottered 
him  an  independent  command  in  their  armies.  The  Pro- 
testant members  of  the  family  of  Waldstein  were  partly 
among  the  anti-imperial  or  Bohomian  party  : but  Albrecht, 
less  from  religious  than  from  political  motives,  refused  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  Bohemians,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Moravian  stales  deprived  him  of  his  com- 
mand of  the  militia,  and  confiscated  his  estates.  Wald- 
stein saved  the  military  chest  of  Moravia,  a considerable 
sum.  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the 
emperor,  who,  to  reward  him  for  this  service,  appointed 
him  quartermaster-general  of  the  imperial  army,  which, 
in  concert  with  the  troop.-  of  Maximilian,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, was  to  take  the  field  against  Frederic  V.,  count  pa- 
latine, who  had  been  chosen  king  by  the  Bohemians.  The 
counts  Mansfeld  and  Thum  having  advanced  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  attacked  the  imperial  ge- 
neral Boucquoi,  near  Teynf  10th  of  June,  1619),  WaJdstein 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Bpucquoi,  defeated  the 
enemy,  and  thus  saved  the  emperor  from  being  made  a 
captive  in  his  own  capital.  In  tne  battle  on  too  Weisse 
Berg,  near  Prague  (8th  of  November,  1620\  the  cavalry 
of  Waldstein  signalised  themselves  by  their  impetuous 
charges,  but  Waldstein  was  not  present  at  the  battle,  being 
obliged  by  his  commission  as  quartermaster-general  to 
procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  imperial  army.  It 
seems  that,  the  resources  of  the  emperor  being  exhausted, 
Waldstein  gave  large  sums  for  the  support  of  his  master, 
for  which  however  he  got  an  ample  indemnification. 
After  the  overthrow  of  king  Frederic  of  Bohemia,  the  es- 
tates of  his  adherents  were  confiscated,  and  the  greater 
part  were  either  sold  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  or 
given  as  rewards  to  his  faithful  servants ; on  many  occa- 
sions also  Ferdinand  used  to  combine  generosity  pnd  in- 


terest by  selling  them  at  a low  price.  The  reward  of 
Waldstein  was  the  lordship  of  Friedland,  worth  about 
600.000  gulden,  for  which  he  paid  150.000  gulden ; and  he 
bought  more  than  sixty  other  lordship*  and  estates,  the 
value  of  which  was  estimated,  at  a very  low  rate,  at 
7.290,228  gulden,  ot  which  however  Waldstein  only  pair! 
a part,  his  sacrifices  and  services  being  taken  into  ac- 
count. As  the  value  of  money  was  then  at  lea»t  three 
times  greater  than  it  is  now,  the  amount  of  the  property 
acquired  by  Waldstein  in  consequence  of  the  Bohemian 
war,  was  at  least  24, 000, (XX)  gulden  (3,000,000/.)  accord- 
ing to  the  present  value  of  money;  to  which  must  be 
added  the  value  of  his  personal  estate. 

Waldstein  was  neither  intoxicated  by  his  triumph  nor 
by  his  wealth.  In  1621  he  took  the  field  againd  Betlen 
Gabor,  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  who  stood  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Germany,  and  was  going  to  effect  a junction  with 
John  George,  margrave  ol  Bi and en burg- Jagerndorf,  who 
was  encamped  near  Jitgcrndorf,  in  the  south-east  coiner  of 
the  then  province  of  Silesia.  Waldstein  successively  de- 
feated both  his  adversaries,  prevented  their  junction,  and 
foioed  Bet  Ion  Gabor  to  sue  t or  peace,  w hich  was  granted 
on  condition  that  he  should  give  up  his  claim  to  the  mown 
of  Hungary,  which  ho  did.  During  the  two  ensuing  years 
Waldstein  was  principally  occupied  with  the  management 
of  his  estates.  But  Betlen  Gabor  having  again  taken  up 
arms  against  the  emperor.  Waldstein  hastened  to  Hungary, 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  imperial  army  under 
the  Marquis  of  C'amffa,  who  was  besieged  in  his  enmp  at 
Gliding,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moravia,  by  the  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, count  Thurn,  and  John  George  ol  Braiiucnbuig- 
JUgorndorf.  As  a reward  for  this  victory,  the  emperor, 
toward*  the  close  of  1623,  conferred  upon  him  the  Title  of 
prince,  and  in  the  following  year,  1624,  created  him  duke 
of  Kiiedland  and  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  an  act 
which  caused  much  jealousy  among  the  other  princes  of 
i the  empire.  In  1627  Waldstein  bought  the  sequestrated 
| duchy  of  Sagan  in  8ilesia  for  150.MK)  gulden,  winch  was  a 
I little  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  value  ; and  although  he 
had  acquired  it  as  a free  estate,  he  preferred  to  take  it  as  a 
fief  from  the  emperor,  who  inveal ed  him  with  it  in  1628. 

The  declaration  of  war  of  the  Union  of  Uwer  Saxony, 
headed  by  Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  put  the  emperor 
into  great  embarrassment.  His  army  was  partly  disbanded, 
and  with  his  remaining  troops  he  was  unable  to  open  the 
campaign,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  the  army  of 
the  i.igue,  commanded  by  Tilly:  his  finances  were  ex- 
hausted. Waldstein  offered  to  raise  an  army  of  40,000 
men.  He  proposed  to  raise  this  force  with  bis  own  funds, 
but  he  Mud,  when  once  in  the  field,  the  army  would  subsist 
and  be  paid  by  ransacking  1 hose  hostile  provinces  through 
which  he  should  lead  them.  After  long  hesitation  the 
emperor  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  in  two  months 
Waldstein  was  nt  the  head  of  28,000,  men  with  whom  he 
marched  towards  the  Lower  Elbe.  The  renown  of  Ufa  mi- 
litary skill,  his  wealth,  and  his  unbounded  liberality  towards 
the  soldiers,  was  so  great,  that  men  flocked  to  his  camp 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Germans.  Frenchmen,  Irishmen. 
Scotchmen,  Walloons,  Creates.  Poles,  Hungarians,  and 
Cossaks,  formed  an  army  of  very  heterogeneous  elements, 
but.  the  iron  hand  of  their  commander  kneaded  them  into  a 
well-united  mass.  His  co-operation  wjthTillv,  his  victories 
over  Mansfeld,  his  parallel  march  with  this  general  to- 
wards Moravia,  where  Mansfeld  and  Betlen  Gabor  pro- 
jected to  join  their  armies  and  the  glorious  result  of  this 
campaign  for  the  imperialists,  have  been  related  elsewhere. 
[Thirty  Years’  War  ] The  campaign  was  begun  and 
finished  in  1626.  Waldstein  lost  20.000  men  by  disease 
and  fatigue,  but  in  the  beginning  of  1627  be  was  again  at 
the  hood  of  50,000  men.  His  second  campaign  from  Silesia 
to  Denmark,  and  his  junction  with  Tilly  on  the  Lower  Elbe, 
have  likewise  been  related  in  another  place.  We  shall  only 
allude  to  the  rapidity  of  his  marches  and  the  irresistible 
force  of  his  advances.  On  the  1st  of  August,  16^7i  he  was 
at  Troppau,  which  he  left  for  Sagan,  where  he  staved  till  the 
I 19th  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  preparations 
i for  the  memorable  campaign  which  be  was  going  to  under- 
take. His  army  was  incumbered  by  a heavy  ordnance 
I carried  on  clumsy  carriages,  by  many  women  and  children, 
by  a host  of  servants  and  grooms  of  every  description,  and 
he  had  to  cross  a broad  sandy  tract  where  provisions  were 
scarce,  and  where  the  roads  were  in  their  natural  state. 
The  towns  were  occupied  by  Danish  garrisons.  Yet  once 
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put  in  motion  by  the  power  of  his  genius,  this  heavy  body 
advanced  with  irresistible  rapidity.  On  the  21st  of  August 
Waldstein  was  at  Cottbus:  on  the  27th  at  Havelberg;  and 
on  the  30th  he  took  Domitz  in  Mecklenburg,  after  having 
performed  a inarch  of  250  miles  in  eight  days,  through  a 
miserable  country — a march  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
perform  for  a modem  army  unincumbered  by  heavy  ord- 
nance and  moving  on  excellent  roads.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  his  lieutenant,  count  Schlick,  defeated  the  Danes 
near  Aalborg  in  Jutland,  and  king  Christian  saved  the 
remnant  of  his  army  by  flying  to  his  ships  and  escaping 
to  the  Danish  islands.  Waldstein  hastened  to  the  Belt,  and 
it  is  said  that,  being  unable  to  cross  this  channel  for  want 
of  ships,  in  a fit  of  anger  he  ordered  the  sea  to  be  bom- 
barded with  red-hot  bullets. 

The  Danish  war  was  finished  by  the  peace  of  Liibeck 
12th  of  May,  1629).  Waldsiein's  reward  were  the  duchies 
of  Mecklenburg,  with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  em- 
peror on  the  16th  of  June,  1629,  after  the  dukes  Adolphus 
Frederick  and  John  Albrecht  had  been  dispossessed  of 
them,  for  felony,  by  an  imperial  decree  in  1628.  Waldstein 
choose  Wismar,  the  best  port  for  a navy  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  for  his  residence,  and  obtained  from 
the  emperor  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Oceanic  Sea  (the  German  Sea),  for  which  ignorant  histo- 
rians have  charged  him  with  childish  vanity.  His  plan 
was  to  fonji  a navy  with  the  assistance  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  and  to  prevent  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  from  choosing  Germany  for  the  theatre  of  his  am- 
bition. From  the  beginning  of  the  Danish  war  "Waldstein 
had  penetrated  the  secret  views  of  that  king.  * Bitt,'  wrote 
he  to  his  lieutenant  Amin),  *der  Herr  hab  fleissig  Aufsicht 
auf  den  Schweden,  denn  er  ist  ein  gefuhrlicher  Cast’  (*  I 
beg  you,  sir,  to  observe  well  the  Swede,  for  he  is  a danger- 
ous fellow’).  * Dem  Gustav  Adolph  soli  man  keinen  Glau- 
ben  schenken,  denn  mknniglich  sagt  dosser  die  Leute  gem 
bei  der  Naze  herumiuhrt’  ('You  must  not  trust  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  for  every  man  says  that  he  likes  to  lead  the 
people  by  the  nosef).  'Den  Schweden  will  ich  gem  zum 
Freunde  haben,  aber  daAs  er  nicht  zu  muchtig  ist,  denn 
amor  et  dominium  non  patitur  socium  ’ ('  I should  wish  to 
have  the  8wede  for  my  friend,  but  that  he  should  not  be  too 
strong,  for  love  and  power  cannot  agree*).  At  a moment 
when  his  funds  were  much  exhausted,  he  ordered  35,000 
dollars  to  be  raised  immediately,  which  he  intended  to 
give  as  a reward  to  a ‘certain  merchant  who  was  to  do 
something  in  Sweden.’  It  has  been  pretended  that  Wald- 
stein had  formed  the  plan  of  murdering  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
but  there  are  no  grounds  for  this  accusation,  and  it  appears 
that  the  merchant  had  proposed  to  bum  the  Swedish  fleet 
in  Karlskrona.  The  plan  was  not  put  into  execution.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Stral&und,  Waldstein  cried  out  that  he 
would  have  the  town  if  it  were  fastened  to  the  sky  with 
iron  chains ; but  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege. 

No  sooner  was  Waldstein  invested  with  Mecklenburg, 
than  his  numerous  secret  enemies  changed  their  calumnies 
and  intrigues  into  open  accusations.  The  duke  of  Bavaria, 
Maximilian,  was  Waldstein’*  declared  enemy.  By  the 
extraordinary  success  of  the  imperial  arms,  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Ligue,  of  which  Maximilian  was  the  head, 
bad  become  secondary.  Tilly  hated  Waldstein  as  his 
greatest  rival.  The  pride  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  was 
hurt  by  the  elevation  of  a general  w ho,  though  a lord  in 
Bohemia,  was  only  a nobleman  of  lower  rank  with  respect 
to  the  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  yet  had  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  duke  of  Mecklenburg  ; and  thev  reproached 
him  with  dispossessing  the  former  dukes  of  Mecklenburg 
of  their  estates,  an  act  of  injustice  however  for  which  the 
emperor  was  perhaps  more  blameable  than  Waldstein. 
The  despotic  character  of  Waldstein,  the  haughtiness  with 
which  he  treated  both  friends  and  enemies,  his  rapacity 
in  the  provinces  either  conquered  or  merely  occupied  by 
nim,  and  the  greediness  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  were 
the  cause  of  many  charges.  Waldstein  often  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  rapacity  of  his  lieutenants,  and  he  severely 
punished  several  Italian  and  Spanish  officers,  who  in  re- 
venge called  him'il  tiranno’ (the  tyrant).  To  this  was 
added  the  aversion  which  Waldstein  snowed  to  all  foreign- 
ers, especially  Italians  and  Spaniards,  who  crowded  to  the 
court  and  the  army  ; and  his  hatred  of  priests,  and  prin- 
cipally the  Jesuits,  who  were  powerful  at  the  imperial 
court.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Waldstein,  declared  to  the  emperor  that  he  and  all 


Germany  would  be  ruined  if  the  'dictator  imperii’  re- 
mained longer  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  armies.  Fer- 
dinand, after  long  hesitation,  dismissed  Waldstein  from  his 
command  in  1630,  at  the  very  moment  when  Gustavus 
Adolphus  left  the  coast  of  Sweden  for  the  invasion  of 
Germany. 

Waldstein,  without  making  any  complaints,  retired  to 
Bohemia,  and  resided  alternately  at  Prague  and  at  Gits- 
chin.  He  lived  with  6uch  splendour  as  to  make  the  em- 
peror himself  jealous. 

The  invasion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  defeat  of  the 
imperial  armies  at  Leipzig,  the  conquest  of  Bavaria  by  the 
Swedes,  and  the  death  of  Tilly,  have  been  related.  [Thirty 
Years’  War;  Tilly.)  The  empire  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  there  was  only  one  man  who  could  save  it. 
This  man  was  Waldstein.  When  the  emperor  requested 
and  at  last  implored  him  to  resume  the  command,  he 
! showed  that  he  felt  all  his  importance.  After  having  de- 
clined the  proposition  several  times,  he  at  last  agreed  to  it 
on  the  following  conditions : that  Waldstein  should  have  the 
sole  control  of  the  army,  which  he  promised  to  raise ; and 
there  should  be  no  imperial  authority  within  his  camp ; no 
eace  should  be  concluded  without  his  consent ; he.  as 
uke  of  Mecklenburg,  being  one  of  the  belligerent  parties; 
he  should  have  full  power  to  manoeuvre  and  to  take  up 
his  quarters  however  and  wherever  he  should  find  it  con- 
venient ; that  he  should  have  the  sovereignty  of  the  pro- 
vinces that  he  might  conquer;  and  that  the  emperor 
should  give  him  as  reward  one  of  his  hereditary  states 
(Bohemia?),  of  which  he  should  be  the  sovereign,  though 
as  a vassal  of  the  emperor. 

The  campaign  of  Waldstein  against  Gustavus  Adolphus 
has  been  told  in  the  article  on  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  It 
would  require  the  knowledge  of  a consummate  general  to 
decide  whether  Waldstein  or  Gustavus  was  the  greater 
captain.  But  from  the  moment  that  Waldstein  resumed 
the  command,  he  directed  all  its  operations,  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus  acted  under  the  impressions  which  he  received 
from  the  plans  of  Waldstein.  Waldstein’s  defence  of  the 
lines  near  Niirnberg  can  only  be  compared  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  by  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington. The  march  of  the  king  of  Sweden  towards 
Bavaria,  after  his  fruitless  attempt  on  the  lines  near  Niim* 
berg,  was  a great  fault  ; and  although  the  king  soon  per- 
ceived his  error,  and  changed  his  plan  by  rapidly  following 
Waldstein,  this  circumstance  is  another  proof  of  what  we 
have  just  said.  It  is  true  that  Waldstein  lost  the  battle  ot 
Liitzen  (Gth  of  November,  1632),  but  able  judges  haye 
given  it  as  their  opinion  that  on  this  occasion  Waldstein 
showed  his  superiority  to  the  king  in  the  choice  of  the 
battle-field,  while  the  king  is  said  to  have  showed  greater 
ability  in  the  direction  of  his  attacks.  But  the  successful 
art  of  these  attacks  was  the  merit  of  duke  Bernhard  of 
axe-Weimar,  the  king  having  fallen  in  the  beginning  of 
the  battle,  while  engaged  in  rallying  his  troops,  which  were 
disorganized  in  consequence  of  tfiose  fruitless  attacks  which 
he  directed. 

As  to  the  military  conduct  of  Waldstein  after  the  battle 
of  Liitzen,  we  shall  only  add  that  he  punished  with  death 
many  generals,  colonels,  and  inferior  officers  who  had  not 
behaved  well  in  that  battle.  He  soon  repaired  his 
and  his  arms  were  victorious  in  Saxony  and  Silesia.  Bu. 
his  haughtiness  became  insupportable,  and  he  openly 
manifested  his  design  to  make  himself  a powerful  meniuer 
of  the  empire.  This  design  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
emperor,  as  already  explained.  The  Jesuits  and  foreign 
generals  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  availed  themselves  o 
the  inactivity  of  Waldstein  after  the  battle  of  Liitzen  to 
calumniate  him  to  the  emperor;  and  Waldstein  having 
refused  to  relieve  the  duko  of  Bavaria,  preferring  a cam- 
paign in  Silesia,  this  prince,  his  old  enemy,  joined  t > 
secret  enemies  of  Waldstein.  They  represented  him_ 
designing  to  overthrow  Ferdinand’s  power  in  German}, 
and  the  emperor  was  the  more  ready  to  believe  the  8^cl1 
tion,  as  it  transpired  that  France  had  offered  to  Walds  ^ 
to  aid  him  in  obtaining  the  crown  of  Bohemia ; but  V 
stein  rejected  these  propositions,  and  continued  to  s 
his  earnest  desire  to  drive  all  foreigners  out  of  Germ 
enemies  as  well  as  friends.  The  emperor  ordered  nin  ^ 
withdraw  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  to  take  Up  ^ 
winter-quarters  in  Lower  Saxonv  (December,  l**33 1 > 
Waldstein  neither  would  nor  could  obey  this  order,  ^ 
he  regarded  os  a violation  of  the  conditions  on  win 
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had  resumed  the  command.  Upon  this  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  urged  the  emperor  to  dismiss  his  disobedient 
general ; and  Waldstein,  having  been  informed  that  the 
emperor  had  resolved  to  do  it,  declared  that  he  would 
resign  his  command.  His  faithful  lieutenants  urged  him 
not  to  abandon  them,  for  they  were  all  creditors  of  the 
emperor,  who  paid  them  very  irregularly,  and  they  were 
sure  that  they  would  never  be  paid  at  all  if  their  com- 
mander should  resign.  In  order  to  prove  their  invariable 
attachment,  they  signed  a declaration  at  Pilsen,  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1634,  in  which  they  promised  to  stay  with 
Waldstein  as  long  as  lie  would  be  their  commander.  This 
is  the  famous  declaration  which  has  always  been  repre- 
sented as  a plot  against  the  emperor.  Piccolomini,  Gallas, 
and  several  other  Italian  ana  Spanish  officers  availed 
themselves  of  the  occasion  to  ruin  Waldstein,  whose  wealth 
they  were  eager  to  divide  among  themselves;  and  the 
emperor,  believing  their  mistatements,  signed  an  order  by 
which  Waldstein  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  de- 
clared a rebel  (24th  of  January).  Piccolomini  and  Gallas 
were  commissioned  to  take  W aldstein,  dead  or  alive.  The 
order  was  kept  secret,  but  something  transpired,  and 
Waldstein,  in  order  to  prove  his  loyalty,  relieved  his  lieu- 
tenants from  their  promise  to  stay  with  him  till  the  last 
moment  (20th  of  February).  On  the  following  day  he  sent 
two  officers.  Colonels  Mohrwald  and  Breuner.  to  the  em- 
peror to  declare  in  his  name  that  he  was  ready  to  resign, 
and  to  justify  his  conduct;  but  Colonel  Butler,  an  Irish-  I 
man,  treacherously  informed  Piccolomini  of  it,  and  the 
two  officers  were  seized  and  not  allowed  to  see  the  em- 
peror, who  was  still  deceived  by  the  enemies  of  Waldstein. 
On  the  20th  of  Februaiy  the  emperor  ordered  Waldstein '$ 
estates  to  be  confiscated;  and  Pallas  and  Piccolomini  ap- 
proached Pilsen  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  Waldstein. 
In  this  extremity  Waldstein  took  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Eger;  and  in  order  to  save  his  life,  sent  Duke  Franz 
Albrecht  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  to  Duke  Bernhard  of  Weimar, 
requesting  him  to  receive  him  with  a small  body  of  faithful 
officers  and  soldiers.  Bernhard,  as  well  as  the  Swedish 
chancellor  Oxenstierna,  declined  the  proposition,  thinking 
that  it  was  only  a trick.  During  this  time  Waldstein  re- 
mained in  the  castle  of  Eger.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  most  faithful  officers,  among  whom  Terzky,  Kinsky, 
lllo,  Neumann,  and  some  traitors,  such  as  Gordon,  Butler, 
and  Leslie,  who  were  bribed  by  Piccolomini,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  execute  the  bloody  order  of  the  emperor. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Gordon,  wj»o  was  commandant 
of  Eger,  gave  a splendid  entertainment  to  Waldstein's  offi- 
cers, at  which  the  duke  was  not  present  on  account  of  his 
ill  health.  After  dinner  an  armed  band  rushed  in,  and 
the  friends  of  Waldstein  fell  beneath  their  swords.  Wald- 
stein heard  the  cries  of  the  murdered  men.  He  opened  a 
window  and  asked  a sentinel  what  it  meant.  Suddenly 
Captain  Deveroux,  at  the  head  of  thirty  Irishmen,  rushed 
into  his  apartment ; and  whilu  his  men  shrunk  hack  at  the 
sight  of  their  great  commander,  who  stood  before  them 
defenceless  and  in  his  night-dress,  Deveroux  advanced  and 
cried  out,  * Art  thou  the  traitor  who  is  going  to  ruin  the 
emperor?’  With  these  words  he  lifted  his  partisan.  Wald- 
stein, without  uttering  a word,  opened  his  arms  and  received 
the  deadly  blow  in  his  breast.  He  was  always  thoughtful, 
and  spoke  little,  and  so  he  was  in  his  last  moment : Tie  fell 
and  died  silently. 

Ilis  wealth  was  partly  divided  among  his  enemies,  each 
of  whom  received  a large  share,  for  the  revenue  of  Wald- 
stein was  estimated  at  3,000, (XX)  gulden  (375,000/.,  or 
1,123,000/.  according  to  the  present  value  of  money).  Part 
of  his  estates  were  kept  by  the  emperor,  who  paid  for  3000 
dead  masses  to  be  read  for  the  soul  of  his  great  general. 

To  the  present  time  it  has  generally  been  believed  that 
Waldstein  formed  those  treasonable  schemes  of  which  he 
was  accused  by  his  enemies ; but  the  treason  of  Waldstein  has 
never  been  proved.  About  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Friedrich 
Forster  from  Berlin  discovered  many  autograph  letters  of 
Waldstein  in  the  family  archives  of  the  count  of  Arnim,  at 
Boitzenburg,  in  consequence  of  wliich  discovery  he  was 
admitted,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Francis  I„  to  the  secret 
part  of  the  archives  of  Ihe  military  council  at  Vienna, 
which  had  hitherto  not  been  used  by  the  biographers  of 
Waldstein  and  the  writers  on  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
Forster  found  a considerable  number  of  letters,  which  he 
published  under  the  title  * Waldstein’s  Briefe,’  Berlin,  1828- 
1820,  3 vols.  8vo.  Having  beeu  invited  by  the  counts  of 


Waldstein,  who  are  descended  from  the  brothers  and  uncles 
of  Albrecht,  to  continue  his  researches,  he  was  enabled  to 
prove  the  complete  innocence  of  Waldstein,  and  that  he 
had  fallen  a victim  to  the  intrigues  of  Piccolomini  and  his 
party.  He  published  his  results  under  the  title 4 Wallenstein, 
Herzog  zu  Mecklenburg,  Friedland,  und  Sagan,  ah  Feldherr 
und  Landesfiirst,’  See.,  Potsdam,  1834,  1 \ol.  8vo.  The 
counts  of  Waldstein  brought  a suit  against  the  Austrian 
fiscus  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  those  of  Albrecht's 
estates  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  fiscus.  It  has 
lately  been  reported  thattne  present  emperor,  Ferdinand  I., 
without  waiting  for  the  legal  decision,  has  ordered  those 
estates  to  he  restored  to  the  counts  of  Waldstein. 

WALLER*  Sill  WILLIAM,  a distinguished  military 
commander  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  of  the  same  family  of 
the  Wallers  of  Spend  hurst,  in  kent,  from  which  the  poet 
Waller  was  descended,  and  was  born  in  1597-  After  pur- 
suing his  studies  for  a time  at  Magdalen-hall  and  Hart- 
hall,  Oxford,  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Paris; 
and  while  abroad  he  entered  the  service  of  the  confede- 
rated powers  (Sweden,  Holland,  and  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany)  in  the  war  which  they  carried  on  against  the 
emperor  alter  their  league  of  the  year  1826.  On  nis  return 
home  he  received  from  Charles  1.  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. In  1640  Sir  William  Waller  was  returned  to  the  Long 
Parliament  for  Andover ; and  he  immediately  took  his 
place  among  the  opponents  of  the  court.  HU  foreign  edu- 
cation and  service  had  given  him  a strong  attachment  to 
Presbyterianism  ; and  he  had  also,  it  is  said,  smarted  under 
the  severities  of  the  Star-chamber.  On  recourse  being 
had  to  arms,  Sir  William  was  appointed  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary generals,  and  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  on 
various  occasions,  especially  in  the  reduction  of  Portsmouth, 
in  September,  1642.  He  was  however  defeated  at  Lans- 
down  near  Bath,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1643  ; at  Round  way* 
Down  near  Devizes,  by  Lord  Wilmot,  on  the  13th  of  the 
same  month ; and  at  the  same  place  again  on  the  8th  of 
September.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1644,  Waller  defeated 
Lord  Hopeton  at  Cherryton  Down  near  Winchester ; but  on 
the  29th  of  June  following,  he  was  in  turn  worsted  by  the 
royal  forces  at  Cropredy-bridge  in  Oxfordshire.  Some  of 
these  reverses  which  Waller  sustained  gave  rise  to  warm 
counter  accusations  between  him  and  Essex  ; he  charging 
the  commander-in-chief  with  wishing  to  sacrifice  him ; Essex 
retorting  upon  Waller  with  reproaches  of  want  both  of 
conduct  and  courage.  Waller  however  was  throughout 
stoutly  supported  by  his  party,  the  Presbyterians.  The 
self-denying  ordinance  (passed  3rd  April,  1645)  deprived 
Waller  of  his  command;  but  he  continued  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  till  the  impeachment  of  the  eleven 
members,  of  whom  he  was  one,  by  the  array  (23rd  June, 
1647),  when  he  withdrew  with  the  rest  from  the  House. 
He  returned  however  after  a time,  and  continued  to  attend 
until  he  was  driven  out  by  force,  along  with  all  the  other 
members  of  his  party,  by  Colonel  Pride,  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, 1648.  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
till  after  the  death  of  Oliver,  when,  in  August,  1659,  he 
was  taken  up  on  the  charge  of  being  eugaged  in  the 
Cheshire  insurrection,  headed  by  Sir  George  Booth,  and 
was  detained  in  custody  till  November  following,  when  he 
was  released  on  bail.  He  probably  resumed  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  other  secluded  members, 
in  February,  1G60;  and  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
Council  of  State  constituted  by  the  House  on  the  25th  of 
that  month.  To  the  Convention  Parliament,  which  met 
in  April,  he  was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Middlesex ; but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sat  in  any 
subsequent  parliament.  He  died  at  Osterley  Park  in 
Middlesex,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1668.  He  had  been 
three  times  married  ; and  from  his  daughter  Margaret,  by 
his  first  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Reynell 
of  Ford,  in  Devonshire,  who  married  Sir  William  Courtenay 
of  Ppwderham  Castle,  is  descended  the  present  Earl  of 
Devon  ; from  his  daughter  Anne,  by  his  second  wife,  the 
Lady  Anne  Finch,  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Winchel- 
sea,  who  married  Sir  Philip  Har court,  was  descended  the 
late  Earl  Ilarcourt. 

Sir  Williain^Waller  is  the  author  of  a work  entitled 
4 Divine  Meditations  upon  Several  Occasions ; with  a Dai  y 
Directory,’  wliich  was  printed  in  an  8vo.  volume  at  Lou- 
don, in  16S0 ; and  also  of  a ‘ Vindication  ’ of  his  own  cha- 
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j-acter  and  conduct,  which  was  published  from  his  manu-  his  poems  tliat  could  have  been  written  before  hw  twenty- 
script.  in  8vo.,  with  an  introduction  by  the  editor,  at  Lon-  filth  year. 

don,  in  17113.  Both  these  works  give  a favourable  impres-  Some  year*  before  this  date  he  had  married  Ann, 
sion  of  his  honesty  and  ingenuousness,  as  well  as  of  his  daughter  of  Edward  Banks,  Esq.,  a very  wealthy  citizen  of 
shrewdness  and  general  intellectual  ability;  and  the  second  London,  having  gained  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  lady 
i*  of  considerable  historical  value.  against  all  the  interest  of  the  court  exerted  in  favour  of  a 

WALLER,  EDMUND,  a celebrated  English  poet,  was  rival  suitor.  By  this  match  he  considerably  augmented 
born  3rd  March,  KXXJ,  at  Coleahill,  in  the  county  of  Hert-  his  fortune.  His  wife,  alter  bringing  him  a son,  who  died 
ford.  His  father,  Robert  Waller,  Kaq.  of  Agmondosham,  young,  and  a daughter,  who  when  she  grew  up  married 
or  Amersham.  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  which  parish  Coles-  Mr.  Dormer  of  Oxfordshire,  died  in  cmldbed,  and  4 left 
hill  is  situated,  represented  a Irranch  of  an  old  Essex  him.'  as  Johnson  soys,  * a widower  of  about  five  and  twenty, 
family,  and  had  in  early  lile  followed  the  profession  of  the  gay  and  wealthy,  to  please  himself  with  another  marriage.* 
la  v.  Edtnund  was  the  eldest  of  several  sons  and  daughters.  The  older  account*  make  him  to  have  lost  his  wife  in  1620 


but  he  was  still  in  his  boyhood  when  his  father  died,  leaving 
him  an  estate  of  :t5O0/.  a year.  Waller’s  mother  was  Ann, 
daughter  of  Griffith  Hampden  of  Hampden  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  aunt  of  the  oat  riot,  w ho  was  consequent  I v 
the  poet's  cousin.  The  relationship,  if  it  is  to  be  *»  called, 
of  Edmund  Waller  to  Cromwell,  about  which  there  has 
been  some  controversy  or  misconception,  consisted  in  his 
uncle,  William  Hampden,  the  father  of  the  patriot,  having 
married  Cromwell's  aunt,  Elizabeth  ; so  that  Hampden  the 
patriot  was  first  cousin  both  to  the  poet  and  to  the  pro- 
tector. (Noble's  Memoir » of  the  Protectoral  House 
of  CromireU,  ii.  05-07,  where  however  Waller's  estate  is 
erroneously  set  down  at  35.000/.  per  annum,  and  his  father 
is  in  one  place  called  Richard,  instead  of  Robert.)  John- 
son, whose  account  is  copied  without  either  correction  or 
acknowledgment  by  Chalmers,  makes  Waller  s mother  to 
have  been  the  sister  of  the  patriot,  whose  father  he  incor- 
rectly names  John. 

Waller  was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Kings  College,  Cambridge.  His  earliest  biographer,  the 
writer  of  a memoir  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  poems 
published  in  171 1,  says  that  lie  obtained  a seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  the  borough 
of  Amersham.  If  so.  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
returned  to  the  third  parliament  of  James  I.,  which  met  in 
Januarv,  1621.  and  to  which  this  borough  of  Amersham 
claimed  the  right  of  sending  representatives,  after  having 
ceased  to  do  so  ever  since  t he  second  year  ol'  Edward  1 1 . The 
claim  was  eventually  allowed ; but  it  ma\  be  doubted  if 
Waller,  although  he  may  have  been  elected.  *vas  permitted 
to  take  hi*  scat,  or  at  least  whs  recognised  as  a member, 
although  he  may  have  sat  sub  silontio,  as  was  then  some- 
times done.  No  members  for  Amersham.  or  for  Wendover 
and  Great  Marlow,  which  were  similarly  circumstanced, 
are  given  in  the  common  lists  of  this  pariiament.  Whether 
Waller  waa  returned  to  the  next,  James's  fourth  and  last 
parliament,  which  met  in  February,  1623,  is  not  known ; , 
but  ii  is  probable  that  he  was.  In  the  first  p»r lament  oi’ 
Charles  I..  which  met  in  162ft,  he  waa  returnee,  ibf  Chip- 
ping-Wyeombe.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  sat  in  the  next, 
which  was  called  together  in  the  following  year;  but  he  ! 
represented  Amersham  in  Charles's  third  parliament,  which 
sat  from  March,  1627.  to  March,  102H.  and  also  both  in  the 
short  pariiament  of  April.  1640,  and  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

The  earliest  of  Waller's  poems  is  commonly  assumed  to 
have  been  produced  towards  the  end  of  tlie  year  1023. 
when  the  event  which  it  celebrates  happened,  the  escape 
of  the  prince  (afterwards  Cl  varies  1.)  from  being  ship-  | 
wrecked  in  the  road  at  St.  Andero,  on  his  return  from 
Spain.  Yet  it  certainly  was  not  published  till  some  years 
later;  and  not  only  the  title  4 On  the  Danger  his  Majesty 
(being  Prince  i escaped,'  fee.,  but  even  the  verses  them- 
se)  ves  seem  rather  to  imply  that  they  were  not  composed 
at  the  lime  of  the  escape.  Be  thin  as  it  may,  it  is  remaik- 
ablc  that  the  style  and  versification  of  this  poem  have 
quite  as  much  neatness  aiul  finish  as  those  of  his  latest 
days;  so  that,  as  ha*  been  said  by  one  of  his  editors,  as 
quoted  by  Johnson,  ‘ were  we  to  judge  only  by  the  word- 
ing, we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote  at  twenty  and  what 
at  fourscore/  Drvden  has  stated  (in  the  prelace  to  his 
4 Fables')  that  Waller  himself  attributed  the  polish  and 
smoothness  of  his  versification  to  his  diligent  study  of  Fair- 
fax’s translation  of  Tasso.  Clarendon  says  expressly  that 
4 at  the  age  when  other  men  used  to  give  over  writing 
verses  (for  he  was  near  thirty  years  when  he  first  engaged 
himself  in  that  exercise,  at  least  that  he  \*j as  known  to  do 
so),  he  surprised  the  town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that 
kind  ; as  if  a tenth  Muse  had  been  newly  born,  to  cherish 
drooping  poetry.’  In  truth,  there  are  only  two  or  three  of 


or  1630. 

It  could  hardly  then  have  been,  as  is  commonly  repre- 
sented, almost  immediately  or  very  soon  after  this  that  he 
began  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney, 
the  eldest  daughter  oi*  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  has 
made  famous  in  many  of  his  love  verses  under  the  name  of 
Sacharisaa.  The  high-born  beauty  rejected  hi*  suit,  and  in 
1630  married  Henry,  lord  Spencer,  who,  in  1643,  was 
created  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  was  killed  in  September, 
the  same  year,  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury.  [Vol.  xxiii., 
p.  296.]  A*  Lord  Spencer  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
was  certainly  not  quite  nineteen,  it  is  not  probable  tha«  his 
bnde  could  nave  been  old  enough  to  be  sought  in  marriage 
eight  or  nine  years  before.  Sacharisaa,  who,  after  the  death 
of  her  first  husband,  married  Mr.  Robert  Stnylhe.  *ur- 
, vived  till  1683.  Another  of  Waller's  temporary'  attach- 
ments at  thi*  period  of  hi*  lile  was  to  the  Lady  Sophia 
1 Murray,  whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the  poetical  name 
of  Araoret.  At  last,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Sacharisaa. 
but  in  what  year  is  not  precisely  known,  he  mairied  a 
Miss  Mary  Bresse,  or  Breaux,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded. 

I except  that  she  brought  him  thirteen  children,  five  *ons 
I and  eight  daughters,  and  that  she  was,  according  to  Aubrey, 

I the  antiquary,  distinguished  both  by  her  beauty  and  her 
1 good  sense. 

i When  government  by  parliaments  waa  returned,  after  an 
interruption  of  twelve  years,  in  1040,  and  Waller  found 
himselt  again  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  joined  the 
party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  where,  although  Ins  for- 
tune, wit,  and  poetical  reputation  had  made  him  a dis- 
tinguished figure,  he  is  said  to  have  been  always  looked 
upon  with  some  suspicion  as  the  near  kinsman  of  Hamp- 
den. But  his  temper  and  position  alike  withheld  him  from 
going  very  far  with  the  reformer*  or  revolutionists:  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  crisis  he  seceded  from  his  party, 
and  seems  even  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  House.  When 
the  king  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  in  August. 
1612,  Waller  sent  him  a thousand  broad  pieces:  and. 
although  he  soon  after  returned  to  his  place  in  parliament, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  done  so  by  hi*  majesty’s  permission 
ordireclion.  In  the  House  he  now  spoke  openly  on  the 
royal  side  — 4 with  great  sharpness  and  freedom,’  says 
Clarendon,  ‘ which,  now  there  was  no  danger  of  being 
outvoted,  was  not  restrained  ; and  therefore  used,  as  an 
argument  against  those  who  were  gone  upon  pretence 
that  they  were  not  suffered  to  deliver  their  opinion  freely 
in  the  House ; which  could  not  be  believed,  when  all  men 
knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and  spoke  every  day 
with  impunity  against  the  sense  and  proceedings  of  the 
House.* 

Waller  was  one  of  the  commissioner*  sent  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  the  king  at  Oxford,  after  the  battle  of  Edgebill. 
in  January,  1643 ; and  it  was  soon  after  this,  in  the  end  of 
May,  that  the  design  known  a*  Waller's  plot  was  disco- 
vered. It  i*  difficult  to  say  what  was  really  the  object  of 
this  so-called  plot  or  conspiracy.  The  parliament  de- 
nounced it  as  ‘ a popish  and  traitorous  plot  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  true  Protestant  religion  and  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject,’ &c. ; and  May,  in  hi*  ‘History  of  the  Parliament,’ 
gives  a minute  account  of  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  for 
taking  into  their  own  hands  all  the  powers  of  government* 

1 and  arresting  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  party.  On 
I the  other  hand  it  is  alleged  that  Waller  anti  his  friends 
j had  really  no  further  object  than  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
opinion  in  the  City  of  London,  by  making  lists  of  the  in- 
I habitants,  and  dividing  them  into  royalists,  parliamenta- 
rians and  moderate  men  opposed  to  the  excesses  of  either 
| faction.  There  can  be  little  doubt  however  that  this  i» 

1 very  much  of  an  under-statement.  Yet  it  may  be  quea- 
1 tioned  if  Waller's  design  really  had  anything  to  do  with 
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another  which  wai  detected  about  the  tame  time — a pro- 
ject of  a loyal  London  merchant,  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe.  to 
raise  an  armed  force,  when  a fit  opportunity  should  occur, 
to  act  against  the  parliament,  for  which  purpose  he  had 
obtained  a commission  of  array  from  the  kin#.  Wallers 
chief  confederate  was  his  sister's  husband,  Mr.  Tomkyns, 
who  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  queen's  council,  and  had 
an  extensive  connexion  and  influence  in  the  city ; and  their 
roceedings  were  discovered,  according  to  one  account, 
y a servant  of  Tomkyns,  who,  while  lurking  behind  the 
hangings,  overheard  a conference  between  his  master  and 
Waller;  according  to  another  version  of  the  story,  by  a 
sister  of  Waller,  who  was  married  to  a Mr.  Price,  ‘ a great 
parliamentarian.'  and  her  chaplain.  Goode,  who  stole  some 
of  his  papers.  The  commission  of  array  granted  to  (hispe 
was  found  in  the  possession  of  Tomkyns ; but  this  is  ex- 
plained as  having  happened  through  an  accident,  and 
vV tiller  always  denied  that  he  knew  anything  of  Crispe  s 
scheme.  In  other  respects  his  confessions  were  ample 
enough.  ‘ Waller,'  says  Clarendon,  * was  so  confounded 
with  tear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  he  had  heaid,  said, 
thought,  or  seen ; all  that  he  knew  of  himself,  and  all  that 
he  suspected  of  other*,  without  concealing  any  person,  of 
what  degree  or  quality  soever,  or  any  discourse  which  he 
had  ever  upon  any  occasion  entertained  with  them.' 
Various  ladies  of  rank,  to  whose  intimacy  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted, were  implicated  by  his  lavish  revelations.  In  the 
end  Tomkyns.  and  another  person  named  Challoner,  who 
was  charged  with  having  had  a commission  to  raise  money 
for  the  king,  were  hanged  at  their  own  doors:  Tomkyns  in 
Hotborn;  Challoner  in  Cornhill.  Alexander  Hampden, 
another  relation  of  Waller's,  was  kept  in  prison  till  he 
died;  and  some  others  had  their  estates  confiscated,  and 
were  long  detained  in  confinement.  Others  made  their 
escape  to  the  king  at  Oxford.  As  for  Waller,  undoubtedly 
tile  prime  contriver  of  Ihe  design,  whatever  it  amounted 
to,  his  life  was  saved,  but  the  facts  connected  with  his  de- 
liverance are  variously  related.  In  the  Life  prefixed  to 
lus  Works  it  is  expressly  asserted  that  he  was  arraigned  at 
Guildhall  along  with  Tomkyns  and  the  rest,  and  con- 
demned  to  death.  Lord  Clarendon,  on  the  contrary,  states 
that  • Waller,  though  confessedly  the  moat  guilty,  with 
incredible  dissimulation  affected  such  a remorse  of  con- 
science. that  hi*  trial  was  put  off,  out  of  Christian  com- 
passion, till  he  might  recover  his  understanding.'  Alter 
he  appeared  to  he  in  a more  composed  state,  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  and  there  delivered  a .speech,  which  is  printed 
in  his  Works,  and  which  certainly  indicates  nothing 
like  insanity,  but  is  perhaps  without  a parallel  for 
servility  and  baseness  of  spirit.  He  begged  that  he 
might  not  be  exposed  to  a trial  by  a council  of  war,  and 
Ciareudon  says  that  he  prevailed  in  that  request,  and 
thereby  saved  his  1 dear-bought  life but,  according  to 
Whitelocke.  he  was  actually  made  over  to  the  tribunal  ho 
so  much  dreaded,  and,  being  tiied  and  condemned,  was 
reprieved  by  Essex.  He  lay  in  prison  a year,  and  was  then 
set  at  liberty  on  an  understanding  that  he  should  leave  the 
country.  Of  his  property,  all  that  was  exacted  from  him  was 
a fine  of  10,000/. ; but  it  is  affirmed  by  his  first  biographer, 
that  he  expended  three  times  that  sum  besides  in  bribes. 
Altogether,  we  are  informed,  he  wan  obliged  to  sell  estates 
to  the  value  of  1000/.  per  annum  on  this  Occasion. 

4 Vet,'  remarks  the  writer  of  his  Life  in  the  * Biogiaphia 
Britannica,'  * his  unparalleled  wit  and  dexterity  in  saving 
his  life  will  be  the  admiration  of  all  ages.’ 

On  his  release.  Waller  retired  to  France,  and  took  up  his 
residence  first  at  Rohan,  afterwards  in  Paris,  where,  we  are 
told,  he  lived  in  great  splendour.  We  are  led  to  suppose 
that  he  was  allowed  to  drnw  the  rental  of  so  much  of  his 
large  estates  as  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  sell ; but  accord- 
ing to  the  • Biographia  Britannica,'  'the  chief  support  of 
this  magnificent  way  of  life  was  derived  from  his  wife’s 
jewels,  which  he  had  taken  away  with  him;'  and  then  we 
are  told  that,  after  ten  years  thus  spent,  he  found  himself 
reduced  to  what  he  called  the  Rump  jewel.  It  was  during 
his  exile  that,  in  1645  (not  1040,  as  misprinted  in  the  • Bio- 
graphia Britannica').  he  published  infivd.the  first  collection 
of  his  poetrv.  under  the  title  of  4 Poems,  &c.,  written  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  of  Beckonsfield,  Esq.,  lately  a member 
of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons.'  At  last,  appa- 
rently about  1653,  through  the  interest  of  Colonel  Scrope, 
who  was  married  to  one  of  his  sisters,  he  obtained  Crom- 


well's permission  to  return  to  England ; and  came  over 
and  established  himself  at  Hail  Bum  (Johnson  calls  it 
Hall-barn),  a house  he  had  built  near  Beaconsfield. 
Although  hi*  mother,  who  lived  at  Beacoubiield,  and 
often,  it  is  said,  entertained  the  Protector  in  her  house,  con- 
tinued a professed  royalist,  Waller  soon  insinuated  him- 
self into  great  familiarity  and  favour  with  Cromwell,  to 
whom  in  1654  he  addressed  one  of  the  moat  elaborate  and 
successful  of  his  poetical  performances,  under  the  title  of 
‘A  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector,  of  the  present  great- 
ness and  joint  interest  of  his  Highness  and  this  Nation.’ 
In  a similar  strain  he  afterwards  took  occasion,  in  cele- 
brating Blake's  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1656,  to  recommend  to  Cromwell  the  assumption  of  the 
name,  as  well  as  the  power  of  a king.  The  next  of  his 
poems  is  still  in  the  same  vein, ‘On  the  Death  of  the 
Lord  Protector but  this  is  immediately  toliowed  in  the 
collection  by  one  ‘To  the  King,  upon  lus  Majesty’s  happy 
| Return,’  which,  if  not  as  animaied  as  his  poem  to  CrumwelL 
is  at  least  as  adulatory.  The  Restoration  however  restored 
Waller  to  Ills  former  position  more  completely  than  his 
recal  by  Cromwell  had  done.  He  now  became  once  more 
a first  figure  both  at  court  and  in  the  state.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  sat  in  what  is  called  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, which  brought  the  king  back  ; but  to  the  next,  or 
Cnarles’s  Long  Parliament,  which  met  in  March,  1661,  and 
continued  in  existence  till  1670,  he  was  returned  for 
Hastings:  in  the  next,  which  met  in  March,  1070.  he 
sat  for  C hipping- Wycombe  ; he  doea  not  appear  to  have 
been  a member eil  her  of  Charles's  fourth  parliament,  which 
met  in  Oclober,  1660,  or  of  his  fifth  and  last,  which  met  in 
March,  1681 ; but  to  the  first  and  only  parliament  of  James 
II.,  which  met  on  his  accession  in  May,  1685.  the  octoge- 
narian poet  was  returned  as  one  of  the  member*  for  Saltash  ; 
and,  as  appears  from  the  * Parliamentary  History,’  he  con- 
tinued, old  as  he  was,  to  take  an  active  purl  in  tlie  debates. 
Burnet,  in  his  * History  of  his  Own  Time’,  says,  under  the 
year  1675, 4 Waller  was  the  delight  of  the  House  ; and  even 
at  eighty  he  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any  among  them  : 
he  was  oulv  concerned  to  say  that  which  should  make  him 
be  applauded.  But  he  never  L>J  the  businesaof  the  House 
to  heart,  being  a vain  and  empty  though  a witty  man.’ 

In  1665  Waller  asked  ami  obtained  from  King  Charles 
the  Piovostship  of  Eton  College;  but  Clarendon  refused  to 
put  the  seal  to  the  grant,  on  the  ground  that  the  office 
could  be  held  only  by  a clergyman.  This  incident  is  sup- 
posed to  have  instigated  the  vindictive  poet  to  take  a keen 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  Buckingham  and  his  faction, 
which  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  chancellor. 
AfterClareiHlon’sbaiiishmentJhe  provostship again  became 
vacant,  and  Waller  asked  it  again  of  the  king;  upon  which 
his  majesty  relerred  the  petition  to  the  council,  before 
whom  the  question  was  argued  by  counsel  for  three  days, 
and  was  finally  determined  as  before. 

One  of  Waller’s  latest  poetical  performances  was  a copy 
of  verses  entitled  4 A Presage  of  the  Ruin  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,'  whicli  he  presented  to  James  11.  on  his  bhthday 
(in  what  year  is  not  stated).  He  was  treated  by  James 
with  kindness  and  familiarity  ; but  does  not  appear  to  have 
shown  any  disposition  to  go  along  with  him  in  Iub  illegal 
courses,  lie  did  not  live  to  witness  the  Revolution;  he 
died  at  Beaconsfield,  on  the  2l*t  of  October,  1687.  It  is 
noted  that  his  lieir  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Of  the  children  he  had  by  his  second  wife,  the  eldest 
son,  Benjamin,  we  are  told  in  the  ‘Biographia  Britannica,' 
was  ‘solar  from  inheriting  his  father's  wit.  tliat  he  had  not 
a common  portion,  and  therefore  was  sent  to  New  Jersey 
in  America.’  He  left  his  estate  to  his  second  son,  Edmund, 
who  repeatedly  represented  Amersham  in  parliament, 
attaching  himself  in  the  House  to  the  neutral  party  called 
the  Flying  Squadron,  was  esteemed  in  his  county  4 a very 
honest  gentleman  and  a man  of  good  sense,’  was  not  * with- 
out a taste  in  poetry,’  and  ended  by  becoming  a Quaker  in 
his  latter  days.  His  third  son,  William,  was  a merchant 
in  London : the  fonrth.  Dr.  Stephen  Waller,  became  on 
eminent  civilian ; of  the  fifth  nothing  is  known.  Of  the 
daughters,  the  eldest,  Margaret,  born  at  Rohan,  was  her 
fathers  favourite,  and  used  to  act  as  his  amanuensis.  Mary 
became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Birch.  The  third  married 
— Hcrvey,  of  Suffolk,  Esq. : the  fourth,  — Tipping,  of  Ox- 
fordshire, F^q.  Eliza  was  living  unmarried  in  1711.  Do- 
rothy, a dwarf,  was  sent  away,  not,  like  her  brother,  to  New 
Jersey,  but  only  to  the  north  of  England.  Of  the  seventh 
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nothing  is  recorded  ; nor  of  the  eighth  any  thing  more  than 
her  name,  Oct  avia,  given  to  her  from  her  place  in  the  list. 

The  merits  of  Waller  as  a poet  have  been  elaborately 
discussed  by  Johnson.  He  will  scarcely  be  now  admitted 
to  have  been  even  in  his  own  day  what  ne  is  called  by  the 
writer  of  his  life  in  the  * Biograpnia  Britannica,’ 4 the  most 
celebrated  lyric  poet  that  England  has  ever  produced 
unless  perhaps  we  are  to  consider  a lyric  poet  as  meaning 
a poet  who  nas  written  nothing  but  lyrics,  and  then  the 
title  would  not  be  applicable  to  Waller.  He  was  certainly, 
in  so  far  as  respects  diction  and  versification,  the  most 
correct  poetical  writer  that  we  had  before  Pope ; and  it 
cannot  ne  questioned  that  his  example  had  considerable 
etfcct  in  regulating  the  form  and  refining  the  manner  of 
our  poetry,  although  it  may  also  have  helped  somewhat  to 
tame  its  spirit.  Yet,  although  there  is  not  much  glow  of 
imagination  in  Waller,  there  is  often  a great  deal  more 
than  mere  prettiness  or  even  elegance  ; his  more  serious  | 
pieces  have  frequently  much  dignity  and  elevation  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  expression.  And  generally  his  lan- 
guage has  the  high  merit  of  being  a most  lucid  mirror  and 
exponent  of  bis  meaning,  giving  out  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness at  least  the  lines  and  formal  features  of  the  idea,  how- 
ever deficient  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  reflecting  coloured 
light,  or  rather,  however  little  of  that  there  may  be  for  it  to 
reflect. 

WALLI'CHIA,  a genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of 
l)r.  Wallich,  superintendant  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta.  This  genus  belongs  to  the 
the  natural  order  Buttneriace®,  ami  has  the  following 
characters: — Involucel  3-4  leaved,  distant  from  the  flower, 
and  small.  The  calyx  4-parled,  with  oblong  linear  lobes. 
The  flower-bod  oblong.  The  petals  4.  spreading,  reflexed, 
with  thick  villous  claws.  The  stamens  monadelphous, 
about  *20:  outer  ones  shortest.  The  ovary  ovnte,  8-eelled, 
with  single  style  and  8 stigmas.  The  fruit  capsular,  8- 
celled,  R-valved,  and  a single  seed  in  each  cell.  The  only 
species  is  the  IV'.  rprrtabiht,  which  is  a beautiful  tree  at- 
taining a height  of  30  or  40  feat.  It  is  a native  of  Nepaul. 
It  may  be  grown  in  a mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

WALLINGFORD,  a parliamentary  borough  on  the  rich' 
or  west  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  Moreton  hundred,  in  'he 
county  of  Berks,  49  miles  from  the  General  Post-Olhee, 
Ixtndon,  by  coach-road  through  Brentford,  Colnbrook, 
Maidenhead,  Henley,  and  Nettlebed  ; or  about  53  by  the  j 
Great  Western  Railway,  which  passes  within  about  two 
miles  of  the  town. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Wallingford  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  coins  having  been  dug  up  here,  and 
the  form  of  the  ramparts  (not  of  the  castle,  which  is  of 
later  origin)  indicating  that  they  had  been  traced  by  the 
Homans.  The  first  historical  notice  of  Wallingford  is  in 
a.d.  1000,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes.  The  name  of 
the  place  is  variously  spelled  in  antient  writers.  In 
* Domesday*  it  is  called  Walingeford,  and  is  described  as 
a borough  which  Edward  the  Confessor  held,  with  276 
houses,  paying  gable-tax  to  the  crown  : the  tenants  were 
bound  to  render  personal  service  to  the  king. 

There  was  a castle  here  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  be- 
longing to  Wigod,  a Saxon  noble,  who  invited  William  the 
Conqueror,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  to  come  to  Walling- 
ford, where  William  received  the  homage  of  Archbishop  Sti- 
gand  and  the  principal  nobles  before  marching  to  London. 
About  a year  alter  (a.d.  1067'.  Robert  D’Oylev,  a Norman 
baron,  who  had  married  Wigod'*  only  daughter,  built  a strong 
castle  at  Wallingford,  but  whether  on  the  site  of  Wigod  s 
castle  or  not  is  not  clear.  In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  this 
castle  was  held  for  the  Empress  Maud  by  Brien  ritzeount, 
to  whom  it  then  belonged.  Stephen  besieged  it  without 
success  several  times,  and  here  the  Empress  found  refuge 
after  her  escape  from  Oxford.  In  1153,  Henry,  son  of 
Maud,  besieirca  a fort  which  Stephen  had  erected  at  Crow- 
marsh,  on  the  opposite  Bide  of  the  Thames ; and  Stephen 
coming  to  its  relief,  a peace  was  concluded  between  the 
rival  parties,  which  gave  some  rest  to  the  long  distracted 
kingdom.  During  the  imprisonment  of  Richard  I.  Wal- 
lingford Castle  was  occupied  by  his  brother  John,  but  was 
taken  from  him  by  the  king’s  party.  In  the  troubles  of 
John's  reign  one  or  two  meetings  of  the  king  and  barons 
were  held  at  Wallingford;  and  in  those  of  Henry  111. 
(a.o.  1264)  Prince  Edward,  the  king's  son  (afterwards 
Edward  I.),  Prince  Henrv  his  nephew,  and  Richard,  Kiiig 


of  the  Romans,  his  brother,  were  confined  for  a time  in 
the  castle.  The  castle  was  twice  besieged  in  the  troubles 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  In  Lei  and*  time  it  had  gone 
a good  deal  to  decav  : both  he  and  Camden  describe  it  as 
having  a double  wall,  and  Camden  speaks  of  the  * citadel,' 
or  keep,  as  standing  on  a high  mound.  In  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  I.  it  was  repaired  and  garrisoned  for  the  king, 
and  was  regarded  as  a post  of  importance : it  was  not 
besieged  till  near  the  close  of  the  war,  when  it  surrendered 
to  Fairfax,  and  was  afterwards  demolished  so  effectually, 
that,  except  part  of  the  wall  toward  the  river,  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  buildings  remains:  the  mound  on  whicn  the 
keep  stood  is  overgrown  with  trees. 

Within  the  castle  was  a college,  consisting  of  a dean  and 
prebendaries.  The  buildings  of  this  college,  comprehend- 
ing the  chapel.  Rnd  the  dean’s,  priests’,  and  clerks'  lodgings, 
were  purchased  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ  Church 
College,  at  Oxford,  and  used  by  them  as  a place  of  retreat 
* in  tunes  of  sickness  and  visitation.’  The  clerks’  lodging 
and  the  priests’  lodging  still  remain,  and  are  occupied  as 
private  dwelling*.  The  dean's  lodging  and  chapel  have 
been  demolished. 

There  was  a Benedictine  priory  at  Wallingford,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  suppressed 
among  the  smaller  monasteries  in  1535.  There  was  a mint 
in  the  town  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

The  borough  of  Wallingford  comprehends  the  four  fol- 
lowing parishes : — 
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The  returns  are  from  the  census  of  1831 : about  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  was  agricultural,  and  only  four 
men  were  employed  in  manufactures.  The  population  of 
the  borough  in  1821  was  2093,  so  that  the  increase  in  ten 
years  was  470,  or  nearly  24  per  cent.,  a considerable  rate 
of  increase  for  a town  in  a purely  agricultural  district. 
The  precinct  of  the  castle  is  incorrectly  given  in  the  census 
as  within  the  borough.  The  population  of  Crowmarsh 
Street,  wiiich  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
parishes  of  Crowmarsh  and  Newnham  Murren  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a suburb  of  Walling- 
ford, was,  in  1831,  about  300  (occupying  sixty  houses*: 
and  the  hamlet  of  Winterbrook,  which  is  in  the  parish  of 
Cholsey  in  Berkshire,  south  of  the  town,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  another  suburb,  was  about  100  (occupying 
nineteen  houses),  thus  raising  the  population  of  the  town 
and  suburbs  to  about  3000. 

The  town  stands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  in- 
cluded in  the  boundaries  of  the  borough,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames,  over  which  is  a stone  bridge.  The 
bridge  was  erected  in  the  room  of  a very  old  bridge  of 
nineteen  arches,  taken  down  in  1809,  and  connects  the  town 
with  Crowmarsh  Street.  Wallingford  consists  of  several 
streets,  and  has  a remarkably  neat  and  respectable  appear- 
ance. The  principal  streets  are  paved,  and  were  at  the 
time  of  the  Parliamentary  Boundary  Commissioners’  Re- 
port lighted  with  portable  gas,  supplied  from  Ixindon. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  of  superior  character.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  Wallingford  once  contained  fourteen  churches; 
ten  have  been  clearly  made  out.  if  not  eleven  : at  present 
there  iu*e  three,  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Leonard’s,  and  St.  Peter’s. 
All-Saints  or  All-Hallows  was  pulled  down  in  1643,  having 
been  disused  for  half  a century : the  rectory  is  now  a sine- 
cure. St.  Mary’s  is  the  principal  church.  St.  Leonard's 
was  rebuilt  in  great  degree  oiler  the  siege  in  1646,  in 
which  it  had  sustained  great  injury  : it  retains  some  por- 
tions of  Norman  architecture.  St.  Peter's  was  also  mined 
in  the  siege,  and  remained  in  ruins  more  than  a century  : 
it  has  a spire  of  very  singular  form,  erected  at  the  e*x- 
pense  of  Sir  William  Biackstone,  the  author  of  the  ‘Com- 
mentaries,’ when  the  church  was  restored  from  its  mined 
condition.  Sir  W.  Biackstone  is  buried  in  the  church. 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Me- 
thodists, and  Quaker*.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in 
corn,  flour,  malt,  and  coal ; malting  is  not  so  extensively 
carried  on  as  formerly. 
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Wallingford  is  a borough  by  prescription,  and  has  sent 
representatives  to  parliament  since  the  time  of  Edward  I. ; 
they  were  returned  by  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot 
The  number  of  members  was  reduced  by  the  Reform  Act 
from  two  to  one.  The  boundaries  of  the  borough  were  en- 
larged by  the  Boundary  Act,  by  the  addition  of  the  parishes 
of  Brightwel),  Sotweft,  North  Moreton,  South  Moreton, 
Kensington,  Crow  marsh,  and  Newnham  Murren ; the 
liberty  of  Clapcot  and  the  extra-parochial  precinct  of  the 
Castie ; and  part  of  thepariahes  of  Cholsey,  Aston-Tirrel, 
and  Aston-Upthorpe.  By  these  additions  the  number  of 
houses  and  the  population  of  the  borough  were  nearly 
doubled.  The  number  of  voters  in  1835-6  was  354 ; in 
1839-40,  368.  By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  borough 
has  4 aldermen  and  12  councillors,  but  no  commission  of 
the  peace,  except  on  petition  and  grant.  The  municipal 
boundary  was  not  altered  by  that  act ; but  a more  extended 
boundary,  comprehending  the  Castle  precinct,  Crowmarsh 
Street,  and  Winterbrook,  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Municipal  Boundary  Commissioners. 

The  living  of  St.  I^onard  is  a rectory,  united  with  the 
rectory  of  St.  Mary  ami  the  chape hv  of  Sotwell,  of  the 
joint  clear  yearly  value  of  290/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  lord 
chancellor;  that  of  St.  Peter  is  a rectory,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  100/.,  with  a glebe-home.  All  are  in  the 
rural  deanery  of  Wallingford,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Berks,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford. 

There  were  in  the  borough,  in  1833,  thirteen  day-schools 
(including  boarding-schools),  with  123  boys,  83  girls,  and 
155  children  of  sex  not  stated;  giving  361  children,  or 
about  one  in  seven  of  the  population,  under  daily  instruc- 
tion. There  were  three  Sunday-schools,  with  130  boy*  and 
190  girls,  i Lvsons’s  Magna  Britannia ; Beauties  qf  /i>ig- 
land  and  Hales;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

WALLIS.  [Valais.] 

WALLIS,  JOHN,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wallis,  incumbent  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  where  he  was  born 
November  23,  1616.  The  life  of  this  eminent  mathema- 
tician is  very  fully  given  in  the  4 Biographia  Britannica,’ 
which  is  our  sole  authority  for  the  facts  now  to  be  stated 
respecting  him. 

The  father  of  Wallis  died  when  he  was  six  years  old, 
leaving  five  children  to  the  care  of  his  widow.  As  he 
died  wealthy,  his  eldest  son  was  brought  up  with  great 
care  and  intended  for  a learned  profession.  In  that  day 
mathematical  studies  were  rarely  preparatory  to  the  higher 
kind  of  pursuits ; in  the  case  of  Wallis,  even  common 
arithmetic  seems  to  have  been  neglected.  He  was  fifteen 
years  old  when  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  seeing  a book 
of  arithmetic  in  the  hands  of  his  younger  brother,  who  was 
preparing  for  trade.  On  his  showing  some  curiosity  to 
know  what  it  meant,  his  brother  went  through  the  rules 
with  him,  and  in  a fortnight  he  hud  mastered  the  whole. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  which  was  rather  late  at  that  time, 
he  was  entered  at  Emmanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  soon  obtained  reputation.  Among  his  other  studies, 
anatomy  found  a place ; and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
student  who  maintained,  in  a public  disputation,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  had  beenpro- 
tnul gated  by  Haney  four  or  five  years  before.  There 
were  no  mathematical  studies  at  that  lime  in  Cambridge, 
and  none  to  give  even  so  much  as  advice  what  books  to 
read:  the  best  mathematicians  were  in  London,  and  the 
science  was  esteemed  no  better  than  mechanical.  This 
account  is  confirmed  by  his  contemporary  Horkocks,  who 
was  also  of  Emmanuel,  and  whose  works  Wallis  afterwards 
edited.  After  taking  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  the 
countv  of  Kent  not  being  vacant  in  his  own  college,  he 
was  chosen  fellow  of  Queen's,  and  took  orders,  in  1640. 
He  was  then  chaplain  in  one  and  another  private  family, 
residing  partly  in  London*  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  in  which  he  took  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  He 
made  himself  useful  to  his  party  by  deciphering  intercepted 
letters,  an  art  in  which  he  was  eminent.  Vieta,  as  we  nave 
seen,  had  deciphered,  and  Baptista  Porta  had  written  some- 
thing on  the  subject,  but  only  with  reference  to  simple 
ciphers.  In  1643,  the  sequestered  living  of  St.  Gabriel, 
Fenchurch  Street,  was  given  to  him ; and  in  the  same 
year  he  published  4 Truth  Tried,  or  Animadversions  on  the 
Lord  Brooke’s  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Truth.’  In  this 
year  also  he  came  into  a handsome  fortune  by  the  death  of 
his  mother.  In  1644  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  He  has 
P.  C.,  No.  1685. 


given  a succinct  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body. 
(See  the  Biographia  Britannica.)  In  this  year  also  he 
married.  In  1645  he  was  among  the  first  who  joined 
those  meetings  Which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  Royal 
Society : but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  particular  attention 
to  mathematics  on  his  part  till  1047,  when  he  met  with 
Oughtred’s  4 Clavis,’  at  which  time  he  says  he  was  a very 
young  algebraist,  being  then  more  than  thirty  years  old. 
He  and  James  Bernoulli  are  alike  in  this,  and  ditfer  from 
most  others  of  the  same  celebrity,  that  they  showed  no 
strong  tendency  to  mathematical  pursuits  at  a very  early 
age.  When  the  Independents  began  to  prevail,  Wallis 
joined  with  others  of  the  clergy  in  opposing  them : and  iu 
1648  subscribed  a remonstrance  against  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  He  was  then  rector  of  St.  Martin's  Church  in  Iron- 
monger Lane,  but  in  1649  he  was  appointed  Savilian  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  at  Oxford  by  the  Parliamentary  visitors, 
his  predecessor.  Dr.  Turner,  having  been  ejected.  He  now 
removed  to  Oxford,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to 
mathematics.  In  1650  appeared  his  Animadversions  on 
the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter's  4 Aphorisms  of  Justifica- 
tion and  the  Covenant,’  a moderate  piece  of  theological 
controversy,  undertaken,  Wood  supposes,  at  the  desire  of 
Baxter  himself.  At  the  end  of  16o0  he  first  met  with  the 
method  of  indivisibles  in  the  writings  of  Torricelli,  and 
from  this  time  the  researches  begin,  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  speak.  In  1653  he  published,  in  Latin,  an 
English  grammar  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  with  a treatise 
on  the  formation  of  articulate  sounds  prefixed.  In  the 
same  year  he  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a collec- 
tion of  deciphered  letters,  which  afterwards  caused  some 
controversy.  In  1654  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  his 4 Arith 
mctica  Infinitorum,'  with  a treatise  on  Conic  Sections  pre- 
fixed. In  1655  he  began  his  controversy  with  Hobbes, 
who,  in  his  4 Elementorum  Philosophic  Sectio  Prima,*  had 
given  a quadrature  of  the  circle.  Wallis  answered  this  in 
a tract  entitled  1 Elenchus  Geo  met  rise  Hobbiana*.’  Hobbes 
replied  in  4 Six  Lessons  to  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Oxford  on  which  Wallis  published  4 Due  Correction  for 
Mr.  Hobbes,  or  School  Discipline  for  not  saying  his  Lesson 
right,’  Oxford,  1656.  Hobbes  defended  himself  in  2r«yuac, 
or  4 The  Marks  of  the  absurd  Geometry,  &e.  of  Dr.  Wallis,’ 
Ixnidon,  1657.  Wallis  answered  in  4 Hobbiani  Puncti  Dis- 
punetio,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hobbes's  Inyuac,'  Oxford,  1657- 
The  controversy  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Hobbes  in  1661,  in 
4 Exaininatio  et  Emendatio  Mathematicorum  hodiemoruro,’ 
to  which  Wallis  replied  in  4 Hobbius  Heautontimoreu* 
menos,*  Oxford,  1G63.  Wallis,  as  may  be  supposed,  had 
the  right  on  his  side ; and  we  are  disposed  to  regret 
that  he  did  not  allow  his  part  of  the  controversy  to  appear 
in  the  collection  of  his  works,  though  we  cannot  but  respect 
the  motive,  namely,  the  desire  not  to  attack  an  opponent 
after  his  death.  In  1656  he  published  his  treatise  on  the 
angle  of  contact,  and  a defence  of  it  in  1685. 

In  1657  Wallis  published  his  4 Mathesis  Universalis,'  and 
in  1658  appeared,  under  the  title  of  4 Commercium  Epis- 
tolicum,’  a correspondence  arising  out  of  a problem  pro- 
posed to  him  by  Fermat:  also  a sermon,  4 Mens  sobria 
serio  commentin'! a,’  and  a commentary'  on  the  Epistle  to 
Titus.  In  1658  the  questions  of  Pascal  on  the  cycloid 
appeared,  which  were  answered  bv  Wallis,  and  leu  to  a 
controversy.  About  this  time  Wallis,  who  with  others 
desired  the  restoration  of  the  kingly  power,  employed 
his  art  of  deciphering  on  the  side  of  tne  Royalists;'  so 
that  at  the  Restoration  he  was  received  with  favour  by 
Charles  II.,  confirmed  in  his  professorship  and  in  the  place 
of  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Oxford,  ana  was  made  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains.  In  16G1  he  was  one  of  the  clergy 
appointed  to  review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  was 
of  couree  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  from  this  to  his  death  his  life  is  little  more  than  the 
list  of  his  w'orks.  His  tract  on  the  Cuno-cuneus,  or  circu- 
lar wedge,  was  published  in  1663;  his  tract 4 Dc  Propor- 
tionibus,*  and  his  treatise  on  the  laws  of  collision,  in  the 
same  year ; his  new  hypothesis  on  the  tides,  ‘De  ASstuAIaris,’ 
in  1668 ; and  the  treatise  on  mechanics  at  different  times, 
in  1669.  1670,  and  1671.  In  1673  he  edited  the  works  of 
Horrocks ; the  Arenarius  and  quadrature  of  Archimedes 
appeared  in  1676 ; his  edition  ol  Ptolemy’s  Harmonics  (to 
wnich  other  antient  musicians  were  afterwards  added)  in 
1680.  His  algebra  appeared  in  English  in  1685,  and  was 
translated  into  Latin  with  additions  in  the  collection  of 
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his  vrorkB : in  the  same  year  also,  hi*  treatise  on  Ansnilar 
Section*  and  on  the  Cuno-cnneus.  In  1685  he  wrote  theo- 
logical pieces  on  Melchiaedec,  Job,  and  the  titles  of  the 
Psalms.  In  1687  appeared  his  celebrated  work  on  logic. 
In  1688  he  edited  Aristarchus  and  fragments  of  Pappus. 
In  1691  he  published  his  pieces  on  the  Trinity,  and  on  the 
baptism  of  infants ; and,  in  1662,  his  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian sabbath  against  the  Sabbatarians,  or  observers  of 
Saturday.  The  collection  of  his  woiks  by  the  curators  of 
the  University  press  began  to  be  made  in  1692;  the  three 
volumes*  bear  the  disordered  dates  of  1695, 1693.  and  1009. 
In  1692  he  was  consulted  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  or  new  style,  against  which  he  gave  a strong 
opinion,  and  the  design  was  abandoned.  In  1696,  when 
tne  two  first  volumes  of  his  works  appeared,  he  was  the 
remote  occasion  of  beginning  the  controversy  between  the 
followers  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  Some  remarks  were 
made  on  his  assertions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  differential 
calculus  in  the  Leipsic  Acts,  which  produced  a correspond- 
ence, and  this  correspondence  was  published  in  the  third 
volume.  He  died  October  28,  1703,  in  his  88th  year. 

The  character  of  Wallis  as  a man  was  attacked’ upon  one 
occasion  only,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  he  had  de- 
ciphered the  king's  letters  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  to  ! 
the  great  detriment  of  the  royal  cause  and  its  followers.  [ 
It  was  also  said  that  the  collection  of  deciphered  letters 
which  he  gave  to  the  University  had  some  of  its  contents  1 
withdrawn  by  him  when  the  Restoration  was  approaching. 
Wallis  himself  denied  that  he  had  decipheredt  the  king's 
letters  on  that  occasion,  though  had  he  done  so,  it  would, 
granting  his  adherence  to  the  parliament  to  be  justifiable, 
have  been  no  more  than  his  duty.  A sort  of  repugnance 
exists  to  a decipherer,  though  common  sense  tells  us  that 
those  who  intercept  and  open  an  enemy's  letter  which, 
being  written  in  common  language,  is  in  some  sort  con- 
fided to  those  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall,  are  much  more 
obnoxious  to  any  charge  than  the  decipherer  of  a letter 
which,  being  written  in  cipher,  more  resembles  a defiance. 

All  that  can  be  said  against  Wallis,  if  it  amonnt*  to  any- 
thing, is  just  this,  that  when  he  desired  the  downfall  of  tne 
kingly  power,  he  used  his  talents  against  the  king,  and  then, 
when,  at  another  time  and  under  very  different  circum- 
stances, he  wanted  the  restoration,  he  used  his  talents  for  it. 
And  as  to  the  charge  of  withdrawing  the  letters  from  the  Bod- 
leian, it  ought  to  nave  been  added,  that  when  he  presented 
them,  it  was  with  a written  reserv  ation  to  add  or  withdraw. 
The  best  testimony  to  the  general  character  of  Wallis  is  as 
follows : — He  was  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  high  church 
party  at  Oxford,  both  from  his  low  church  principles  and 
fr  om  his  having  been  forced  tmon  the  University  by  ex- 
ternal and  democratic  power.  But  all  that  his  contempo- 
rary Wood,  who  will  not  admit  him  into  the  'Athens 
Oxonienses  * as  an  Oxford  writer,  can  say  or  hint  against 
him.  amounts  to  as  much  as  we  have  mentioned.  And 
yet  there  was  no  want  of  disposition  to  disparage  a Presby- 
terian in  Wood,  as  witness  tne  following  liberal  sentiment : 
‘The  senior  proctor,  according  to  his  usual  perfidy  (which 
he  frequently  used  in  his  office,  for  he  teat  born  and  bred 
a Pretbut»rian\  did  pronounce,’  &c.  See.  (Ath.  Oxon 
it  1045). 

Wallis,  in  his  literary  character,  is  to  be  considered  as 
a theologian,  ascholar,  and  a mathematician.  As  a divine, 
he  would  probably  not  have  been  remembered,  but  for  his 
eminence  in  the  other  characters.  His  discourses  on  the 
Trinity  are  still  quoted  in  the  histories  of  opinions  on  that 
subject.  At  the  time  of  South  and  Sherlock,  much  was 
written  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  which  was  meant  to  be  of 
an  explanatory  character:  those  who  read  South  and  Sher- 
lock on  the  Trinity,  may  also  read  Wallis,  who  will  be ' 
found  inferior  to  neither ; but  many  have  considered  him 
scarcely  orthodox.  If  the  character  of  Wallis  has  been  ele- 
vated as  a divine  by  his  celebrity  as  a philosopher,  his 
services  as  a scholar  have  for  the  game  reason  been,  if  not 
underrated,  at  least  thrown  into  shade.  He  was  the  first 
editor  of  Ptolemy’s  Harmonics,  of  the  commentary  on  it  by 
Porphyrius.  and  of  the  later  work  of  Briennius  ; as  also  of 
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Aristarchus  of  Samos.  His  editions  contain  collateral  In- 
formation of  the  most  valuable  character,  tending  to  throw- 
light  upon  his  author,  and  exhibit  an  immense  quantity  of 
labour. 

As  a mathematician  Wallis  is  the  most  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  Newton,  both  in  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
and  the  subjects  on  which  he  worked.  Those  who  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  scientific  discoveries  are  not  the  work 
of  the  man,  but  of  the  man  and  the  hour,  that  U,  who  re- 
gard each  particular  conquest  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  ascertain  to  come 
from  one  quarter  or  another  when  the  time  arrives,  will 
probably  say  that  if  Wallis  had  not  lived,  Newton  would 
but  have  filled  his  place,  as  far  as  the  pure  mathematic*  are 
concerned.  By  far  the  most  important  of  his  writing*  is 
the  ‘ Arithmetics  Infinitorum,’  a slight  account  of  which 
we  shall  preface  by  some  mention  of  the  others.  The 
* Matheris  Universalis’  was  intended  for  the  beginner,  and 
contains  copious  discussions  on  fundamental  points  of  al- 
gebra, arithmetic,  and  geometry,  mixed  with  critical  disser- 
tation*. The  tract  against  Meibomius'n  dialogue  on  the 
fifth  book  of  Euclid  is  wholly  controversial.  The  treatise 
on  the  cycloid  is  that  which  was  sent  in  answer  to  Pascal’s 

firize  questions,  revised.  The  work  on  mechanics  is  the 
argest  and  most  elaborate  which  had  then  appeared, 
though  now  principally  remarkable  from  the  use  of  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities.  The  voluminous  treatise 
which  it  contain*  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  though  showing 
in  every  page  how  near  Wallis  approached  to  the  Differen- 
tial Calculus,  is  not  so  interesting,  even  in  that  particular, 
as  the  Arithmetic  a Infinitorum . The  treatise  on  algebra, 
which  first  appeared  in  English  in  1685,  was  reprinted  in 
Latin  (in  the  collected  edition)  in  1693,  with  additions.  It 
is  the  first  work  in  which  a copious  history  of  the  subject 
was  mixed  with  its  theory.  Tne  defect  of  this  history  has 
been  adverted  to  in  Vihta,  p.  317  ; but  when  this  is  passed 
over,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  algebra  of  Wallis  is  full 
of  interest  even  at  the  present  time,  not  only  as  an  histori- 
cal work,  but  as  one  of  invention  and  originality.  The 
•tracts  on  the  angle  of  contact,  on  the  tides,  on  gravitation, 
&c.,  are  now  completely  gone  by,  and  are  only  useful  as 
showing  the  state  of  various  points  of  mathematics  and 
physics. 

The  Arithmetica  Infinitorum  is  preceded  by  a treatise 
on  Conic  Sections,  in  which  the  geometrical  and  algebrai- 
cal methods  are  both  exemplified.  At  the  commence- 
ment, though  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  any  ap- 
plication to  these  curves,  he  open*  with  a declaration  of 
his  adherence  to  the  method  of  Cavai.if.ri,  that  of  indi- 
visibles, but  preferring  the  juster  notion  of  compounding 
an  area  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  paral- 
lelograms. At  the  beginning  of  the  work  Wallis  arrives 
by  this  method  at  the  areas  of  various  simple  curves  and 
spirals.  Those  who  understand  how  either  the  method  of 
Cavalier!  is  employed,  or  that  of  differentials,  without  the 
use  of  the  organized  methods,  will  easily  sec  how  cloae  an 
approach  is  made  to  the  integral  calculus,  from  one  in- 
stance:— In  the  latter  science  Jxfidxy  beginning  at  x = 0, 
is  : the  corresponding  theorem  of  Wallis  is  that  the 
limit  of  l'-fy+.^.+B1  divided  by  »a  is  the  fraction  f 
He  then  proceeds  step  by  step  until  lie  is  able  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  of  any  curve  whose 
equation  is  y = (a*±**)*,  n being  integer:  having  previ- 
ously found  the  area  of  any  curve  contained  under  y 
n being  positive  or  negative,  whole  or  fractional.  And  it 
ia  here  to  be  remarked  that,  though  he  does  not  absolutely 


exhibit  such  symbols  as  a--1,  a®,  he  makes  use  of  fractional 
and  negative  indices,  applying  the  fractions  and  negative 
quantities,  though  not  explicitly  writing  them  in  the 
modern  manner.  This  step  was  a most  important  one,  as 
it  put  under  his  control,  in  effect,  all  that  the  integral 
calculus  can  do  in  the  case  of  monomial  term*  and  their 
combinations.  Wallis  was  eminently  distinguished  by  this 
power  of  comparison  and  generalization,  and  he  had  a 
large  portion  oi  the  faith  in  the  results  of  algebra  which 
has  lea  to  its  complete  modern  establishment,  in  which 
hardly  any  of  that  sort  of  faith  is  wanted.  Anil  those  who 
would  smile  at  his  idea  of  negative  quantities  which  are 
greater  than  infinity,  should  remember  what  results  pa- 
tience and  inquiry  have  produced  out  of  the  equally 
absurd  notion  of  those  same  quantities  being  let*  than 
nothing.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  former  phrase- 
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ology  will  not  yet  take  its  place,  under  definition*,  by  the 
aide  of  the  latter. 

This  talent  of  generalization,  in  which  Wallis  was  su- 
perior tc  any  preceding  mathematician,  enabled  him  to 
avail  himself  of  ideas  which  the  ordinary  processes  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra  had  offered  for  centuries  without 
results.  Having,  by  his  use  of  fractional  indices,  been 
able  to  supply  every  case  of  Jx"drt  or  an  equivalent  re- 
sult, it  struck  him  that  f (a%  — ar*)*fltr,  still  using  modem 
symbols,  must  be  capable  of  a similar  interpolation.  The 
case  of«  = $ obviously  gives  the  circle,  and  after  making 
various  attempts,  he  was  enabled  to  present  the  well- 
known  result,  which  is  still  remembered  as  a result ; but 
the  method  which  produced  it  is,  though  anything  but 
forgotten,  not  always  duly  remembered  as  belonging  to 
Wallis.  This  result  is  as  follows,  in  modem  terms : — 
t being  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter, 
lies  Detween 

2*. 4*. 6*.  .....  (pi?  1 

1MP.6*.  ....  (2n  — l)4  • 2«  + land 
2*. 4*. 6*  ....  (2n)*  1 

....  (2«-l)*  ' 2w  + 2’ 

whatever  integer  n may  be.  It  is  frequently  expressed 
thu* : — 

t 244668 

J = T X “ X.X  ^ X ; X ^ X ...  aJ  lnfimlum. 

4 3 3 0 0 7 7 

The  works  of  Wallis  contain  many  other  results  which 
must  be  considered  as  advanced  specimens  of  the  integral 
calculus  in  every  thing  but  form  ; such  as  the  rectification 
of  the  parabola,  which  he  showed  to  depend  upon  the 
quadrature  of  the  hyperbola.  The  Binomial  Theorem 
was  a corollary  of  the  results  of  Wallis  on  the  quadrature 
of  curves,  the  sagacity  of  Newton  supplying  that  general 
mode  of  expression  which  it  is  extraordinary  that  Wallis 
should  have  missed. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  work  on  logic,  which  is  not 
only  of  the  highest  excellence,  but  is  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  change  of  notation  and  methods  in  mathematics,  the 
only  work  of  Wallis  on  the  elements  of  a subject  which 
we  could  now  recommend  a student  to  read.  In  con- 
clusion we  may  say  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  that  it 
rarely  happens  that  there  is  so  singular  a union  of  origina- 
lity and  lanour. 

WALL18,  SAMUEL,  the  first  navigator  after  Quiros 


the  station  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disk  in  1769. 

After  his  arrival  in  England,  Wallis  remained  without 
employment  till  1771,  when,  on  the  equipping  of  a naval 
force  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  with  Spain  about  the 
Falkland  Islands,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Torbay  seventy- 
four.  He  retired  from  active  service  in  the  following  year, 
and  never  again  commanded  a ship,  except  for  a short 
time  in  1780.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  extra-com- 
missioner of  the  navy,  an  office  which  he  held  till  the 
peace,  when  it  was  for  a time  discontinued.  It  was  re- 
vived in  1787,  and  Wallis  was  again  nominated  to  fill  it, 
which  he  did  till  his  death,  in  1795. 

Wallis's  domestic  history  is  a blank.  A Gilbert  Wallis, 
who  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Port  Mahon  frigate,  in 
1738,  died  in  1740.  Tne  ‘Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  De- 
cember, 179C,  notices  the  marriage  of  the  sole  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Samuel  Wallis,  late  commissioner  of  His 
Majesty's  Navy,  to  Samuel  Stephens,  barrister-at-law. 

(Chamoek,  B>  agraphia  Naval  is ; Hawkesworth,  Voyages 
for  making  Discoveries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere ; 
Annual  Register ; Gentleman's  Magazine  ! Quiros,  Nar- 
ratio  de  Terra  Auslrali  Incognita.) 

WALLIS  ISLAND  is  a small  island  in  the  Pacific,  the 
centre  of  which  is  traversed  by  13®  18'  S.  lat.  and  by 
176®  20'  W.  long.  It  received  its  name  from  Capt.  Wallis, 
who  discovered  it  in  1767.  It  extends  from  five  to  six 
miles  from  north  to  south,  but  it  is  not  much  more  than 
half  these  dimensions  in  width.  The  interior  of  the  island 
is  rather  high,  but  along  the  shore  it  is  low  and  rocky.  The 
island  is  surrounded  by  a reef,  in  which  a break  occurs  on 
the  west  side,  which  is  only  sixty  fathoms  wide.  In  this 
break  a vessel  may  anchor  in  eight  fathoms  water.  The 
reefs  are  from  two  to  three  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
island  is  covered  with  trees  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  many 
of  them  are  of  large  size.  In  some  parts  there  are  planta- 
tions of  cocoa-nuts.  There  are  several  rills  of  water  in  the 
island.  The  inhabitants  go  naked,  except  that  they  wrap 
a kind  of  mat  round  their  middle.  They  are  armed  with 
maces  or  clubs;  but  Capt.  Wallis,  the  only  navigator 
who  has  visited  this  island,  had  no  intercourse  with  the 
natives. 

(Hawkes worth's  Account  of  the  Voyages  undertaken  for 
making  Discoveries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere%  vol.  i.) 

WALMESLEY,  CHARLES, an  English  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  was  born  in  the  year  1721 : being  a 
I member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  became  a monk 


(assuming  that  Quiros's  Sagittaria  is  Tahiti)  who  discovered 
the  island  of  Tahiti.  The  date  of  Wallis’s  birth  and  his 
parentage  are  unknown.  In  1755  he  was  lieutenant  of  the 
Gibraltar,  a twenty  gun  ship,  from  which  he  was  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant  of  tne  Torbay  seventy-four,  Vice-Admiral 
Boscawen’s  flag-ship.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1757,  he  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  captain  of  the  Port  Mahon,  of 
twenty  guns,  and  was  sent  to  North  America  with  Hol- 
hume,  who  commanded  the  expedition  against  Louinburg. 
In  17G0  he  was  sent  to  Canada  in  command  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  a reduced  third-rate;  and  on  his  return  was 
employed  on  the  home  station.  There  is  no  account  of 
him  from  this  time  till  his  being  appointed  to  the  Dolphin 
in  August,  1766.  He  was  sent  with  the  Dolphin  (24  guns) 
and  the  Swallow  (14  guns,  Captain  Carteret)  to  continue 
and  extend  the  discoveries  of  Commodore  Byron  in  the 
Pacific.  They  sailed  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1706,  from 
Plymouth.  The  Dolphin  and  Swallow  parted  company 
on  the  11th  April,  1767,  as  they  were  clearing  the  western 
end  of  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens ; the  Dolphin  returned  to 
the  Downs  on  the  19th  of  May,  1768;  the  Swallow  did  not 
arrive  at  Spithead  till  the  20th  of  March,  1769.  After 
parting  company  with  his  consort,  Wallis  discovered 
Easter  Island  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1767;  and  on  the  19th 
of  June,  Tahiti,  which  he  called  King  George's  Island,  and 
Cook  called  Otaheite.  He  left  the  island  on  the  27th  of  July, 


of  the  Benedictine  order  in  this  country,  and  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  theology  in  the  Sorbonne.  In  1750 
he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  six  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a bishop,  and  apos- 
tolical vicar  of  the  western  district  of  England. 

His  principal  work,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  ‘ Har- 
monia  Mensurarum’  of  Cotes,  is  entitled  'Analyse  des 
Mesures  des  Rapports  et  des  Angles,  ou  Reduction  des 
Intdgrales  aux  Logarithmes  et  aux  Arcs  de  Cercle/  4to., 
Paris,  1749  ; in  the  same  year  he  published  his  1 TMorie 


du  Mouvement  des  Apsides,’  8vo.,  and  in  1758  the  treatise 
* De  Ina  qualitatibus  Motuum  Lunarium,’  4to.,  Florence. 
Dr.  Walmesley  was  one  of  the  mathematicians  employed 


reached  Tinian  on  the  I7th  of  September,  Batavia  on  the 
30th  of  November,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1768,  and  the  Downs,  as  mentioned  above,  on 


island  on  the  27th  of  July, 
eptember,  Batavia  on  the 
Good  Hope  on  the  4th  of 


the  I9th  of  May.  The  only  record  preserved  of  Wallis’s 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  is  that  printed  in  Hawkes- 
worth’s  ‘ Voyages  to  the  Pacific.’  It  appears  to  be  a literal 
transcript  of  the  navigator’s  diary.  It  indicates  a pains- 
taking. sensible,  and  veracious  man.  He  was  the  first  to 
bring  down  the  fabulous  stature  of  the  Patagonians  to  its 
’ vas  Wallis  who  recomi 


in  regulating  the  calendar  in  this  country,  preparatory  to 
the  change  of  the  style,  which  took  place  in  1752,  and  he 
wrote  several  papers  on  astronomical  subjects,  which  were 
published  in  tne  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions.'  As  a theo- 
logical writer  he  is  known  only  by  his  commentaries  on, 
and  explanations  of  the  Apocalypse.  Ezekiel’s  vision,  &c. 
He  died  at  Bath,  in  the  76tn  year  of  his  age. 

WALNUT-TREE,  the  common  name  of  the  species  of 
Juglans , a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Juglandacese.  All  the  species  are  large  tree*.  The  flowers 
arc  unisexual,  and  those  containing  the  stamens  and  pistils 
are  found  on  the  same  tree.  The  staminiferous  flowers  are 
arranged  in  cylindrical  drooping  solitary  catkins,  which 
are  developed  from  buds  borne  by  shoots  produced  the 
year  previous  to  that  in  which  the  catkin  appears.  The 
calyx  is  composed  of  5 or  6 scales,  which  ace  attached  to 
a bractca  at  a distance  from  its  base  and  tip.  The  stamens 
are  from  18  to  36  in  number.  The  pistiliferous  flowers 
are  solitary,  or  only  a few  in  a group,  and  are  terminal 
on  a shoot  developed  in  the  same  year.  The  calyx  is 
ovate,  including  the  ovary,  and  adhering  to  it,  except  al 
the  four-toothca  tip.  The  petals jire  4,  small,  and  inserted 
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and  one  erect  ovule.  The  stigmas  are  two  or  three,  and 
fleshy,  scaly  with  glands.  The  fruit  a drupe.  The  cover- 
ing of  the  nut  is  a fleshy  husk  of  one  piece,  that  burst* 
irregularly.  The  nut  is  woody,  consisting  of  two  valves. 
The  seed  single,  erect,  lobed,  wrinkled.  There  are  four 
species  of  Juglans,  three  of  which  are  native*  of  North 
America  and  one  of  Asia.  The  genus  Cary  a,  to  which 
the  hickory-trees  belong,  was  formerly  included  under 
Juglans,  but  was  separated  by  Nutt  all.  The  6pecics  of 
Juglaos  are  much  more  rapid  in  their  growth  than  those  of 
Cairo,  and  are  furnished  with  only  simple  aments. 

The  Royal  or  Common  Walnut-tree  ( Jit  giant  regia)  is 
the  oldest  and  the  best  known  of  the  species.  It*  leaves 
are  furnished  with  from  5 to  9 oval,  glabrous,  obscurely 
serrated  leaflets.  The  fruit  is  oval  and  seated  on  a short 
inflexible  peduncle.  The  nut  is  rather  oval,  and  uneven. 
It  is  a native  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan  on  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  was  also  seen  by  Loureiro  in  the  north 
of  China ; and  Pallas,  who  saw  it  in  Taurida  and  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  supposed  it  indigenous  there. 

The  walnut-tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
name  of  Persicon,  Basilicon,  and  Cary  on.  It  is  uncertain 
at  what  time  it  was  first  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  it  was 
cultivated  by  the  Homans  before  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  Its  wood  was  much  valued  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  nuts  were  also  eaten.  There  is  no  history  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  tree  into  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  now 
very  commonly  cultivated  in  this  country,  although  it  fails 
to  propagate  itself  by  its  seeds.  It  is  only  however  in  the 
southern  and  middle  parts  of  England  that  the  walnut 
brings  its  fruit  to  perfection. 

Tile  walnut,  when  lull-grown,  is  a large  handsome  tree 
with  strong  spreading  branches.  Its  trunk  is  thick  and 
massive,  and  covered  with  a deeply  farrowed  bark ; the 
branches  arc  of  a grey  colour,  and  smooth.  The  leave*, 
when  bruised,  give  out  a very  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and 
in  the  heat  of  summer  this  scent  i*  sometimes  so  powerful 
as  to  produce  unpleasant  effects  on  persons  who  approach 
these  trees.  The  foliage  is  graceful  and  light,  and  of  a 
bright  yellowish  green  colour,  which  contrasts  well  with 
trees  having  foliage  of  a darker  shade.  Its  leaves  are 
almost  the  latest  to  appear,  and  the  first  to  fall.  It  grows 
very  rapidly  and  vigorously  in  the  climate  of  London,  and 
trees  will  attain  a height  of  20  feet  in  ten  years.  It  sends 
down  into  the  eaith  a large  tap-root,  with  numerous 
branches,  and,  on  account  of  the  sire  and  strength  of  the 
roots,  there  is  no  tree  more  able  to  resist  the  effects  of 
wind,  or  better  adapted  for  exposed  situations.  It  is  »aid 
that  plants  will  not  grow  under  its  shade ; thia  probably 
arises  from  the  bitter  properties  of  its  leaves:  when  they 
are  not  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  shade  of  the  walnut 
does  not  appear  more  injurious  than  that  of  other  trees. 

The  uses  of  the  walnut  are  very  various.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  mahogany  and  other  woods,  the  wood  of  the 
walnut  was  held  in  higher  estimation  than  that  of  any 
other  European  tree.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  was  so 
extensively  cultivated  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent 
three  or  four  centuries  since.  The  timber  of  the  walnut  is 
light,  a cubic  foot  weighing  when  green  IWtylbs.,  and  when 
dried  scarcely  471bs.  When  the  tree  is  young,  the  wood  is 
white,  and  in  this  state  very  much  subject  to  be  worm- 
eaten  ; but  as  the  tree  grows  older,  the  wood  becomes  more 
compact,  and  is  of  a brown  colour,  veined  and  shaded  with 
brown  and  black.  In  France  and  Germany  it  is  still  much 
used  by  turners,  cabinet-makers,  joiners,  coachmakers,  and 
musical-instrument  makers,  who  prefer  the  wood  which  has 
grown  on  poor  hilly  soils.  The  wood  of  the  roots  is  the 
most  beautifully  veined.  One  of  the  most  important  uses 
of  walnut-timber  is  the  making  of  gun-stocks.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  well  adapted  on  account  of  its  strong  lateral 
adhesion,  its  lightness,  and  its  not  being  liable  to  splitting 
or  warping  in  the  working.  The  demand  for  walnut-wood 
for  this  purpose  was  immense  during  the  late  war  on  the 
Continent,  and  it  was  stated  in  1806  that  France  required 
12,000  trees  annually  for  the  making  of  guns.  The  govern- 
ment of  France  still  maintains  large  plantations  of  walnut- 
trees  for  supplying  her  army  with  gun-stocks.  In  England 
the  walnut  has  seldom  been  used  except  for  the  higher  priced 
fire-arms,  but  such  was  the  demand  for  it  for  that  purpose 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  single  walnut- 
tree*  were  sold  for  a*  much  as  600/.  This  led  to  the  impor- 
tation of  walnut-timber  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  of  the 
timber  of  the  black  walnut  from  America,  so  that  the  cul- 


tivation of  the  tree  as  timber  is  almost  at  an  end  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  walnut  is  of  more  value  at  the  present  day  on  ac- 
count of  it*  fruit  than  of  it*  timber.  In  almost  every  stage 
of  its  growth  the  fruit  of  the  walnut  is  used  for  the  table. 
When  young,  green,  and  tender,  it  is  pickled  and  pre- 
served with  the  husks  on.  About  the  end  of  June  they 
may  be  preserved  with  or  without  their  husks.  ‘The 
green  and  tender  nut*,’  says  Gerard,  ‘ boy led  in  sugar  and 
eaten  as  suckade,  are  a most  pleasant  and  delectable  meat, 
comfort  the  stomach,  and  ex  pell  poyson.’  When  they  are 
about  half-ripe,  a liqueur  is  distilled  from  them,  which  is 
considered  to  possess  medicinal  properties.  In  August, 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  the  French  eat  them  in  what 
they  call  en  cerueaujr , scooping  out  the  kernel  with  a knife, 
and  eating  it  with  vinegar,  salt,  ptpper,  and  shallots. 
When  the  nuts  are  fully  ripe,  which  i*  generally  at  the  end 
of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  the  kernel,  de- 
prived of  its  investing  skin,  i*  eaten  in  great  quantities.  As 
long  a*  the  skin  can  t>c  easily  removed,  they  are  & nutriti- 
ous and  healthy  article  of  diet ; but  when  they  get  dry,  so 
that  their  skins  stick  to  them,  they  become  indigestible. 
In  no  part  of  England  do  they  constitute  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  but  in  many  parts  of  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  people  live  during  the  season  of  their  ri- 
pening almost  entirely  on  walnuts.  A great  number  of 
the  walnut*  consumed  in  England  are  of  foreign  growth. 
In  1831  there  were  imported  from  France  and  Spain 
23,578  bushels,  which  paid  a duty  of  2*.  per  bushel.  On 
account  of  the  large  consumption  of  the  fruit,  both  as  an 
article  of  diet  at  home  and  for  exportation,  the  walnut- 
tree  is  still  largely  cultivated  in  many  part*  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  district  of  the  Bergstrasee  on  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween Heidelberg  and  Darmstadt,  is  almost  entirely  planted 
with  walnut-trees.  Evelyn  states  that  such  is  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  growth  of  this  tree,  that  * in 
several  places  between  Hanau  and  Frankfort  in  Germany, 
no  young  farmer  is  permitted  to  marry  a wife  till  he  brings 
proof  that  he  is  a father  of  a stated  number  of  walnut-trees  ; 
and  the  law  is  inviolably  observed  to  this  day  for  the  extra- 
ordinary benefit  which  this  tree  affords  the  inhabitant*.’  The 
fruit  of  the  walnut  is  commonly  gathered  by  thrashing  the  tree 
with  a long  pole.  By  many  this  process  is  thought  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  tree,  and  barren  walnut-trees  are  often  thrashed 
to  make  them  bear.  But  although  barren  trees  may  be 
made  to  bear  by  reducing  the  excessive  growth  of  their 
shoots  by  breaking  them  off,  it  is  no  proof  tliat  the  same 
process  is  good  for  healthy  bearing  trees.  The  natural 
processor  separating  the  fruit  from  the  tree  is  undoubtedly 
the  best,  and  gently  shaking  the  branches  till  the  fruit  falfs 
has  been  recommended  by  many  walnut-growers  as  much 
preferable  to  thrashing.  The  nuts  should  be  gathered  at 
the  time  they  easily  laJl  out  from  the  husk,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  dry  for  a day  or  two  in  the  sun.  The  best  mode 
of  keeping  the  nuts  fresh  for  eating  is  to  bury  them  in  dry 
soil  or  sand,  so  deep  a*  not  to  be  reached  by  frost  or  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  rain : or  they  may  he  placed  in  dry 
cellars  and  covered  with  straw.  ‘ When  the  nut  is  to  be  pre- 
served through  the  winter  for  the  purpose  of  planting  in  the 
following  spring,  it  should  be  laid  in  a rot  heap  a*  soon  a* 
gathered,  with  the  husk  on ; and  the  heap  should  be  turned 
over  freouently  in  the  course  of  the  winter.’  (Loudon.) 

The  albumen  which  constitute*  the  bulk  of  the  seed  of 
the  walnut  contains  an  oil,  which  i*  used  in  large  quantities, 
especially  on  the  Continent.  It  is  obtained  by  reducing 
the  seeds  to  a pulp  by  means  of  a stone  wheel  and  basin, 
and  then  expressing  the  oil,  first  without  heat,  and  then 
by  the  application  of  heat.  The  oil  requires  great  care  in 
keeping,  as  it  becomes  tainted  by  slight  change*  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  That  which  is  cold-drawn  keeps 
best,  and  is  alone  used  for  the  purposes  of  diet.  It  has 
however  always  the  taste  of  the  walnut,  which  is  to  some 
persons  disagreeable.  The  oil  obtained  by  heat  is  used  by 
artists,  and  also  for  lamps.  Artist*  use  this  oil  in  mixing 
white,  or  any  delicate  colour ; and  they  prefer  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  dries.  In  copper-plate 
printing  also,  in  Paris,  walnut-oil  is  considered  indispens- 
ably necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a fine  impression, 
w hether  in  black  or  in  colours.  For  this  purpose  the  oil  is 
prepared  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  several  colour's 
with  which  it  is  to  be  mixed.  In  all  cases  it  is  reduced  in 
bulk  by  boiling  or  by  setting  fire  to  it,  eo  ns  to  reduce  it  to 
the  required  consistency.  One  bushel  of  nuts*  it  is  said. 
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will  yield  about  seven  pounds  of  this  oil.  The  mass  which 
is  left  after  the  oil  is  expressed  is  made  into  cakes,  and 
used  as  food  for  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and  in  some 
laces  it  is  made  into  candles,  which  give  a tolerably  good 
ame. 

The  husks  and  root  of  the  walnut  both  yield  a dye, 
which  is  much  used  by  gypsies  and  theatrical  performers 
for  staining  the  skin  brown.  It  is  also  used  by  cabinet- 
makers ana  joiners  to  stain  white  and  yellow  woods  of  a 
dark  brown  or  black  colour,  like  that  of  the  walnut.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  dye  from  the  husks  they  should  be 
allowed  to  rot,  and  then  boiled  in  water,  adding  to  the 
decoction  fresh  water,  according  to  the  colour  required  to 
be  produced  by  the  solution.  Tire  sap  of  the  walnut-tree 
contains  a large  quantity  of  saccharine  matter;  and  in 
some  countries  lire  trees  are  tapped  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  sap,  which  by  evaporation  is  converted  into 
sugar.  - It  is  also  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  fer- 
mented and  made  into  wine,  and  a spirit  is  also  distilled 
from  it.  The  leaves  of  the  walnut,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  tree,  conlain  a large  proportion  of  alkali  in  them  ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  France  they  are  collected  and  burned 
lor  the  sake  of  the  potass*  contained  in  the  ashes. 

The  bark  of  the  leaves,  the  husks,  and  the  oil  of  the 
walnut  have  all  been  used  in  medicine,  and  had  at  one 
time  a great  reputation.  All  parts  of  the  plant,  excepting 
the  albumen  ol  the  seed,  possess  a bitter  principle,  which 
acts  as  a tonic  and  an  anthelmintic,  and  has  been  its  great 
recommendation  as  a medicine.  Cowley,  in  his  ' Plants,’ 
suras  up  the  virtues  of  the  walnut  in  the  following  lines : — 

• On  barren  acnlp*  sbe  make*  fnrali  honour*  grow. 

Her  timlwr  i*  for  various  ate*  pxxl  • 

The  »rvrr  »he  wltli  turful  wood. 

She  raakr*  tho  painter'*  fading  colours  inri. 

A Utile  she  .1  Surds  ns,  and  repast. 

E'en  while  «c  feast,  her  uil  our  lamp  suppliea. 

The  rankest  pouou  by  her  virtues  illta; 

The  mad  dew;  s foam  and  taint  of  rnginir  skies. 

The  I’uatic  kirn,  who  Used  where  poison*  grew, 

Skilful  hi  antidotes,  licr  virtues  knew.' 

Anglers  employ  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  husks  for 
pouring  upon  the  earth,  in  order  to  procure  worms,  which 
it  speedily  brings  to  the  surface. 

There  are  several  distinct  varieties  of  the  walnut  cul- 
tivated. The  Maxima  is  known  by  the  large  size  of  its 
nuts,  and  is  called  the  double  large  French.  The  nuts  are 
twice  the  size  of  any  other;  but  in  drying,  the  kernels 
shrink  to  half  their  size,  so  that  they  ought  to  be  eaten 
as  soon  as  they  are  gathered.  This  is  a fine  handsome 
tree  with  large  leaves,  but  it*  timber  is  not  so  durable  as 
that  of  the  common  walnut.  The  thin-shelled  or  Titmouse 
Walnut  (J.  r.  lencru ) has  very  thin  shells,  so  much  so  that 
birds  of  the  Titmouse  family  pierce  them  with  their  bills 
and  eat  the  kernel.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  considered 
the  best  for  eating,  and  it  also  yields  the  largest  quantity 
of  oil.  The  late-leaved  Walnut  (J.  r.  serotma)  is  a very 
desirable  variety  In  districts  where  the  frosts  are  severe  in 
spring.  Its  leaves  do  not  appear  before  the  end  of  June, 
and  it  ripens  its  fruit  as  early  as  the  other  varieties.  There 
is  a variety  known  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  by  the  name  of 
the  Highflyer,  which  is  said  to  yield  the  best  nuts  of  any 
of  the  English  varieties.  Several  other  varieties  are  enu- 
merated in  continental  lists;  and  in  the  Fruit  Catalogue  | 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  for  1832,  nine  varieties  were 
recorded  as  growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  Society. 

The  Black  Walnut-tree  {Juglans  nigra ) has  leaves  with 
from  13  to  17  leaflets,  which  are  unequal  at  the  base, 
seriated,  and  somewhat  downy.  The  fruit  is  globose, 
roughish,  with  minute  prominent  points,  situated  upon  a 
short  inflexible  peduncle.  The  nut  is  globose,  somewhat 
compressed  at  the  sides,  ridged,  and  furrowed.  This  is  a 
North  American  tree,  and  'is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  as  lhr  as  40°  5tf  N.  lat.  It  is  abundant 
in  the  forests  about  Philadelphia,  and  is  met  with  from 
Goshen  to  the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi,  throughout  an  ex- 
tent of  2000  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  first  trees  that  was  in- 
troduced from  America  to  Europe,  having  been  brought 
to  England  by  t htr younger  Tradescant  in  1656.  The  black 
walnut  is  a rapid-growing  tree,  and  attains  a height  of  50 
or  60  feet  in  alxrat  40  years.  It  bears  fruit  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  European 
walnut.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  used  almost  for  the  same  j 
purposes  as  thnt  of  the  last.  It  is  heavier,  stronger,  sus-  J 
ceptiblc  of  a finer  polish  than  the  European  species,  and 
is  not  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms. 


The  Grey  Walnut  or  Butternut  Tree  ( Juglans  cinerea) 
has  15  to  17  leaflets,  rounded  at  the  base,  serrate,  and 
toraentose  beneath.  The  petiole  villous.  The  fruit  oblong- 
ovate  with  a taper  tip,  dowuy,  and  covered  with  small  trans- 
parent vesicles  containing  a viscid  matter.  The  nut  is  oval 
with  very  prominent  irregular  ridges.  This  tree  is  from 
Norlh  America.  It  is  found  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
and  in  the  temperate  region*  of  the  United  States.  This  tree 
attains  in  its  native  regions  a height  of  about  50  or  (30  feet. 
Although  it  was  introduced  into  tin*  country  about  the  same 
time  as  the  last  species,  there  are  very  lew  large  specimens 
in  this  country.  The  kernel  of  the  nuts  is  thick  and  oily, 
and  soon  becomes  rancid,  and  hence  probably  the  name*  of 
butter-nut  and  oil-nut.  The  wood  is  used  in  the  districts 
where  it  grows  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  last.  Its  bark 
possesses  considerable  medicinal  powers,  and  is  used  in  the 
United  States  as  a purgative  and  as  an  Application  in 
toothache.  Its  leaves  also  are  so  acrid,  tnat  they  are 
employed,  when  powdered,  a*  a substitute  for  cantharide*. 

All  the  species  of  Walnuts  are  best  propagated  by  the 
nut,  which*  when  the  tree  is  intended  for  ornament  or  tim- 
ber, should  be  sown  in  the  place  where  it  is  wished  it 
should  remain,  as  the  large  tap-root  of  these  trees  is  likely 
to  be  injured  by  removing  them,  although  with  great 
care  they  may  be  successfully  transplanted.  When  trees 
are  planted  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit,  they  are  mostly  in- 
creased by  budding,  grafting,  and  sometimes  by  layering, 
‘The  most  approved  and  successful  mode  of  budding,  and 
which  is  the  one  chiefly  adopted  on  the  Continent,  is  that 
called  the  Jlute  method,  in  performing  which  an  entire 
ring  of  bark,  containing  one  or  more  buds,  is  exactly  fitted 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stock,  which  is  also  denuded 
of  its  bark  ; should  the  stock  be  larger  than  the  ring  con- 
taining the  buds,  the  ring  requires  to  be  slit  up,  but  if  this 
exceeds  the  stock,  then  a small  portion  requires  to  be  cut 
out  so  as  to  make  it  fit.  Mr.  h night  also  invariably  suc- 
ceeded in  budding  the  walnut  by  using  the  minute  buds 
that  are  found  at  the  base  of  the  annual  shoots  of  this  tree, 
which,  as  he  says,  “ are  almost  concealed  in  the  bark,  and 
which  rarely,  it  ever,  vegetate,  but  in  the  event  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  large  prominent  buds  which  occupy  the 
middle  and  opposite  ends  of  the  annual  wood.'”  (Selby.) 
These  he  inserted  on  yearly  stocks  which  grew  in  pots,  the 
vegetation  of  which  had  been  retarded  by  exposing 
them  during  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer  in  a 
northern  aspect,  until  the  above-mentioned  buds  were 
formed  on  the  current  year’s  shoots  of  the  trees  intended 
to  be  propagated,  when  the  pots  containing  the  young 
plants  were  brought  into  a forcing-house  and  there  budded. 
There  is  no  tree  that  requires  less  pruning  than  the  wal- 
nut, and  where  large  branches  are  cut  off,  \ is  almost  in- 
variably followed  by  a decayof  the  tree  at  the  spot  where 
abscission  was  performed.  The  best  soil  for  the  walnut  is 
a deep,  stiffish,  dry-bottomed  loam.  It  will  thrive  how- 
ever almost  anywhere,  provided  the  soil  is  free  from  stag- 
nant moisture.  'Die  best  fruit  is  obtained  from  trees  grow- 
ing on  calcareous  soils.  • 

Previous  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Nultall's 
1 Genera  of  North  American  Plants,’  the  various  species  of 
_ North  American  trees  called  hickory  were  regarded  as 
j species  of  the  genus  Juglans.  These  Nuttall  referred  to  a 
new  genus,  Carya.  [Carya.]  There  is  another  species, 
formerly  referred  to  Juglans,  and  called  J.  fraxinifolia, 
that  Kuntli  has  made  into  a genus  called  Pterocarya.  It 
differs  from  Juglans  in  its  fruit  having  two  wings,  and  in 
the  embryo  not  being  accompanied  by  albumen.  It  is  a 
native  of  moist  wroods  at  the  foot  ol’  the  Caucasus,  and 
hence  called  P.  caucasiea.  It  is  a small  tree  with  an 
ample  bushy  head,  attaining  a height  of  30  or  40  feet.  Its 
leaves  are  alternate,  very  large,  commonly  having  19  leal- 
lets,  which  are  oblong,  denticulate,  with  blunt  teeth.  Each 
of  the  leaflets  has  one  of  the  sides  shorter  than  the  other. 
It  has  not  been  much  planted  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is 
well  adapted  for  small  gardens  and  arboretums  as  an 
example  of  the  natural  order  Juglandaceir. 

(Loudon's  Arb.  et  Frut.  Brit.;  Selby's  British  Forest- 
Trees  ; Burnett’s  Outlines  of  Botany ; Micliaux,  North 
Amer.  Sylva;  Encyclopedia  Gardening.) 

WALK)LE,  SIR  ROBERT,  Earl  of  Orford,  was  the 
i third  son  of  Robert  Walpole.  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Castle  Rising, 
i by  Mare  his  wife,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Jeffery 
j Burwell,  and  was  bom  at  Houghton,  on  the  2Gtli  of  Au- 
j gust,  1676.  He  was  educated  at  a private  school  at  Mas 
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sin crham.  and  afterwards  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  at 
King  s College.  Cambridge  ; and  although  he  was  natuiallv 
averse  to  study,  he  applied  himself  with  sufficient  diligence 
to  become  a good  classical  scholar.  On  the  death  of  his 
elder  surviving  brother,  in  1638.  he  gave  up  his  scholar- 
ship at  King's  College,  and  very  shortly  withdrew  from  the 
university, and  resided  with  his  father  in  the  country.  On 
the  30th  of  July,  1700,  he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Shorter,  lord  mayor  of  London ; and  on  the  28th 
of  November  following  nis  father  died,  and  left  him  in 
possession  of  the  family  estate.  He  immediately  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Castle  Rising;  and  at  once 
engaged  in  business  with  much  activity,  and  joined  the 
Wings  in  promoting  the  Protestant  succession.  Although 
his  firet  attempt  at  oratory  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  successful,  he  was  not  long  in  distinguishing  himself 
as  an  able  and  practical  debater  and  an  acute  politician. 
He  attracled  the  attention  of  the  great  lenders  of  the  Whig 
party  ; and  in  March,  1705,  when  their  influence  had  risen 
in  parliament  and  in  the  cabinet,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  council  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  tfien  lord  high 
admiral.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  so  much  prudence 
and  firmness  under  peculiar  difficulties,  that  he  won  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  Godolphin  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. Henceforward  he  assumed  a high  position  in 
parliament ; and  in  1708,  on  his  promotion  to  the  office  of 
»ecretary-at-war,  the  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  entrusted  to  him  by  his  party.  In  1710  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  managers  for  the  impeachment  of 
Sacheverel.  He  had  strongly  opposed  that  proceeding  in 
private  ; but  when  it  had  been  determined  upon,  the  duty 
of  conducting  it  chiefly  devolved  upon  him.  He  after- 
wards published  a pamphlet,  entitled  4 Four  Letters  to  a 
Friend  in  North  Britain  upon  the  publishing  the  Trial  of 
Dr.  Sacheverel,’  in  which  he  laboured  to  identify  the  party 
who  support e<l  Sacheverel  with  the  Jacobites  who  were 
plotting  to  raise  the  Pretender  to  the  throne.  By  the 
infringes  of  Mrs.  Maahnm  and  the  Tories,  and  by  disunion 
amongst  themselves,  the  Whig  administration  was  shortly 
broken  up;  when  Harley  thought  so  highly  of  Walpolefs 
talents  and  influence,  that  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  to  accept  a place  in  the  new  administration, 
and  declared  him  to  he  worth  half  his  party.  Party  spirit 
was  then  most  virulent,  and  in  order  to  crush  their  oppo- 
nents the  Tory  government  under  Harley  and  St.  John 
charged  the  ex-ministers  with  extensive  corruption  and 
inaccuracy  in  the  public  accounts.  The  defence  of  his 
colleague  was  ably  conducted  by  Walpole:  hut  he  was 
punished  for  his  zeal  on  their  behalf,  by  a similar  accusa- 
tion directed  against  himself  personally.  On  the  17th 
of  January,  1712,  a majority  of  the  House  resolved  that 
while  secret ary-at -war  he  had  been  * guilty  of  a high  breach 
of  trust  and  notorious  corruption,’  and  that  he  should  be 
committed  to  the  Tower  ana  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  refused  to  make  any  acknowledgment  or  con- 
cession, and  remained  a prisoner  in  the  Tower  until  the 
prorogation.  Meanwhile  nis  friends  looked  upon  him  as  a 
martyr  to  their  cause,  and  flocked  to  his  apartments,  which 
bore,  it  is  said,  the  appearance  of  a crowded  !ev£e,  rather 
than  of  a prison.  He  was  re-elected  for  Lynn ; but  (in 
accordance  with  a doctrine  afterwards  declared  illegal  in 
the  case  of  Wilkes;  was  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in 
that  parliament.  He  did  more  for  his  vindication  with  his 
pen  while  in  prison,  than  he  could  have  done  in  the  Dice 
of  his  enemies,  who  had  already  condemned  him.  A 
pamphlet  published  by  him  at  that  time  was  declared  by 
nis  party  to  be  a complete  refutation  of  the  charges 
affecting  his  character.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  his 
expulsion  was  no  obstacle  to  his  future  advancement,  hut 
rather  increased  his  influence.  At  the  dissolution,  in 
August,  1713,  lie  again  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
Lynn,  and  took  a distinguished  part  in  all  the  debates  and 
in  the  counsels  and  intrigues  of  nis  party. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I„  Walpole,  with  his 
brother-in-law  Viscount  Townsltend,  had  a principal  share 
in  the  formation  of  the  Whig  administration.  He  was 
himself  appointed  paymaster-general  of  the  forces  and  of 
.Chelsea  Hospital,  ’flu*  dissolution  of  1715  having  gained 
a large  majority  for  the  Whig  ministry,  they  hud  an  op- 
portunity of  avenging  themselves  for  the  persecution  they 
had  suffered  from  their  predecessor*  iu  office.  The  in- 
trigues of  many  of  the  leading  Tories  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender during  the  last  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen 


Anne,  had  been  notorious ; and  apart  from  political  ex- 
pediency, it  became  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  first 
King  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  denounce,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, extinguish  the  faction  that  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  altering  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Walpole  drew  up 
the  report  on  which  the  impeachments  and  attainders  that 
followed  were  founded,  ana  took  a leading  part  in  all  the 
prosecutions.  The  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender 
soon  afterw  ards  broke  out,  in  the  midst  of  which  Walpole 
was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  The  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  that  alarming 
time  brought  on  a severe  illness.  Before  his  recovery'  the 
memorable  Septennial  Bill,  which  had  been  prepared 
with  his  concurrence,  was  passed.  It  was  perhaps 
scarcely  justifiable  on  constitutional  grounds  to  prolong 
the  duration  of  a parliament  that  had  only  been  chosen 
for  a shorter  term  ; but  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  country,  n threatened  invasion,  a strong  party — pos- 
sibly even*  n parliamentary  majority — favourable  to  the 
claims  of  the  Pretender,  rendered  a dissolution  at  that 
time  highly  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  to  the 
safety  of  the  crown.  Disunion  in  the  enhinet  and  the  con- 
stant intrigues  of  the  Hanoverian  courtiers  and  the  king’s 
mistresses  broke  up  this  administration,  which  would 
otherwise  have  had  a fair  chance  of  stability ; and  in 
April,  1717,  Walpole  delivered  up  his  seals  to  the  king,  in 
spite  of  his  majesty’s  earnest  solicitation*  that  he  would 
retain  them  in  connection  with  a new  ministry.  Before 
his  resignation  Walpole  had  submitted  to  parliament  a 
plan  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  for 
establishing  a sinking-fund.  The  resolutions  had  already 
been  agreed  to,  hut  the  hill  for  giving  eff  ect  to  them  was 
left  to  his  successor*  to  carry  through,  i See  5 Geo.  I.,  c.  3.) 
Walpole  remained  in  opposition  until  1720.  Meanwhile 
lie  distinguished  himself  by  the  ability  and  practical 
knowledge  with  which  he  opposed  the  measures  ol  govern- 
ment. He  exposed  the  South  Sea  scheme  for  liquidating 
the  national  debt  when  first  propounded  by  the  govern- 
ment ; and  though  parliament  was  deluded  by  it*  plausi- 
bility and  magnificence,  and  scarcely  listened  with  patience 
to  Ins  arguments,  the  country  had  soon  reason  to  remem- 
ber his  remarkable  prediction,  that  ‘Such  will  be  the  de- 
lusive consequences,  that  the  public  will  conceive  it  a 
dream.’ 

In  June,  1720,  he  consented  to  take  office,  and  was 
appointed  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  while  Lord 
Townshend  was  made  president  of  the  council;  but  he 
did  not  cordially  support  the  administration  or  engage 
much  in  business  until  the  ruinous  panic  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  South  Sea  speculations  nad  verified  his  pre- 
diction. He  was  then  unanimously  called  upon  to  devise 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  public  credit.  No  minister 
was  ever  placed  in  a more  difficult  position.  The  terror 
and  phrenzy  of  the  public,  the  indignation  of  parliament, 
the  helplessness  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  equivocal  con- 
nection of  some  of  them  with  the  scheme,  were  obstacles 
to  the  proper  consideration  of  so  pressing  a subject.  It 
was  indeed  impossible  to  repair  the  mischief  already  done, 
or  to  indemnify  parties  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained, 
but  he  succeeded  in  restoring  public  credit ; and  he  un- 
doubtedly showed  bolh  firmness  and  moderation  in  the 
punishment  of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  participation 
m the  frauds  of  the  Company.  Lord  Sunderland  had  been 
accused  of  receiving  fictitious  stock,  hut  by  the  exertion* 
of  Walpole  he  was  acquitted.  He  was  not  however  suf- 
ficiently cleared  in  public  estimation  to  retain  Ins  office  of 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  , and  on  his  resignation,  in  April, 
1721,  Walpole  was  appointed  in  his  place,  with  an  admi- 
nistration highly  favourable  to  his  interests. 

Having  settled  for  a time  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country',  Walpole  immediately  turned  his  attention  to 
commerce.  He  found  heavy  taxes  and  restrictions  upon 
the  imports  and  exports  of  many  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  commerce,  and  with  a spirit  far  in  advance  of 
his  age,  he  removed  them.  One  hundred  and  six  articles 
of  British  manufacture  were  allowed  to  he  exported,  and 
thirty-eight  articles  of  raw  materials  to  be  imported,  duty 
free.  In  June.  1723,  the  king  created  Walpole's  son  a 
peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Walpole  of  Walpole,  iu  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  Walpole  had  declined  this  honour 
himself,  from  the  fear  of  losing  his  influence  over  the 
House  of  Commons  if  removed  to  the  Upper  House,  but 
other  marks  of  royal  favour  were  not  wanting.  In  17524  he 
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was  created  a Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1726  was  in* 
stalled  a Knight  of  the  Garter.  But  though  strong  in  par- 
liament, and  standing  well  with  the  king,  Walpole  was 
continually  in  danger  from  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  On 
the  accession  of  George  II.,  however,  Walpole  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  a protector  in  Queen  Caroline,  whose 
influence  over  the  king  enabled  her  to  maintain  Walpole 
in  office,  although  a change  had  been  determined  upon, 
and  afterwards  to  support  him  against  the  persevering 
machinations  of  all  parties. 

To  follow  Sir  Robert  Walpole  through  the  event,  of  his 
long  administration  would  require  little  jess  than  a history 
of  his  times.  There  were  no  important  debates  in  parlia- 
ment, no  deliberations  in  the  cabinet,  no  negotiations  with 
foreign  states,  in  which  he  did  not  bear  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  as  the  first  statesman  of  his  day.  The  most 
remarkable  measure  proposed  by  him,  and  that  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  creditable  to  his  talents  as  the  minUtcr  of 
a commercial  country,  was  his  Excise  scheme,  brought  for- 
ward by  him  in  1733.  The  object  of  this  measure  was  to 
convert  the  Customs'  duties  payable  upon  certain  articles 
of  import  immediately  on  their  arrival  m port,  into  Excise 
duties  payable  on  taking  them  out  of  warehouses,  for  home 
consumption.  He  also  proposed  to  confine  the  taxed 
commodities  to  a few  articles  of  general  consumption, 
and  to  exempt  from  taxation  the  principal  necessaries  of 
life  and  all  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture.  The  plan 
itself  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  supported  it  prove 
the  soundness  of  his  views  of  taxation  and  commerce ; but 
unhappily  the  measure  was  artfully  misrepresented  as  a 
scheme  for  a general  Excise,  and  the  country  being  misled 
by  the  able  writers  opposed  to  the  minister,  by  the  cla- 
mours of  those  interested  in  existing  abuses,  but  more  than 
all  by  (lie  unpopular  name  of  ‘Excise,'  were  almost  una- 
nimous in  its  condemnation.  Public  feeling  became  at 
length  so  excited  that  a popular  outbreak  seemed  to 
threaten  any  further  progress  with  the  bill ; and  Sir  Robert 
was  very  reluctantly  obliged  to  abandon  it.  He  was  fully 
persuaded  of  its  great  advantages  to  the  country,  but  said, 

’ I will  not  be  the  minister  to  enforce  taxes  at  the  expense 
of  blood.’ 

In  1737  the  influence  of  Walpole  was  much  shaken,  first 
by  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  avowed  hostility  of  the  latter  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment, and  especially  to  Walpole,  who  had  been  chiefly 
consulted  by  the  king ; and,  secondly,  by  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline.  The  high  regard  of  the  queen  for  Wal- 
pole was  testified  even  on  her  death-bed.  ruining  to  the 
minister,  who  with  the  king  was  standing  by  her  bedside, 
she  said  to  him,  ‘ I hope  you  will  never  desert  the  king,  but 
continue  to  serve  him  with  your  usual  fidelity  ;'  and  point- 
ing to  the  king,  she  added,  * I recommend  his  majesty  to 
you.’  Shortly  afterwards  the  king  showed  Walpole  an  in- 
tercepted letter,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  that  the  minuter 
had  now  lost  his  sole  protector.  • It  is  false,’  said  he ; 
‘you  remember  that  on  her  death-bed  the  queen  recom- 
mended me  to  you.' 

Walpole  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  great  embarrassments. 
The  king,  the  people,  a strong  minority  in  the  Commons, 
a majority  in  tne  Lords,  and  a preponderance  in  the  cabi- 
net, were  eager  for  war  with  Spain.  Walpole  endeavoured 
to  avert  it  as  a national  calamity,  but  was  overpowered  by 
the  union  of  so  many  parties  in  its  favour.  He  then  felt 
how  much  his  popularity  had  suffered  from  his  opposition 
to  the  war,  and  feared  that  any  failures  would  be  laid  to 
his  charge.  He  entreated  the  permission  of  the  king  to 
resign,  but  his  majesty  exclaimed,  ‘ Will  you  desert  me  in 
my  greatest  difficulties?*  and  refused  to  accept  his  resig- 
nation. In  the  midst  of  the  discussions  upon  the  Spanish 
war,  he  had  also  been  deserted  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
whose  talents  in  debate  and  personal  influence  become  a 
serious  obstacle  to  his  measures.  Discord  ensued  in  the 
cabinet,  and  Ihe  opposition  in  parliament  became  more 
strenuous  than  ever.  In  February,  1740,  a motion  was 
made,  by  Sandys,  for  an  address  to  the  crown  for  the  re- 
moval of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  * from  his  majesty's  presence 
and  counsels  for  ever.'  reo  distinct  charges  were  made 
against  the  minister  to  justify  so  strong  an  addrew ; but 
every  complaint  against  the  measures  of  his  government, 
foreign  or  domestic,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  was  used 
as  a reason  for  his  dismissal.  ‘ If  it  should  be  asked,’  said 
Sandys,  ■ why  I impute  all  these  evils  to  one  person,  I 
reply,  because  one  pereon  grasped  in  his  own  hands  every 


branch  of  government ; that  one  person  has  attained  the 
sole  direction  of  affaire,  monopolued  all  the  favours  of  the 
crown,  compassed  the  disposal  of  all  places,  pensions, 
titles,  ribands,  as  well  as  all  preferments  civil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical.’  Walpole  defended  himself  with  be- 
coming boldness  and  dignity,  and  referred  with  pride  to 
the  successes  of  his  administration.  The  motion  was  ne- 
gatived by  a large  majority,  and  a similar  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  met  with  the  same  fate.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  triumph,  his  power  was  nearly  exhausted.  A 
dissolution  immediately  followed ; his  opponents  were 
active  at  the  elections,  many  of  his  friends  Kept  back,  he 
himself  was  indolently  confident  of  success,  and  on  the, 
meeting  of  the  new  parliament  he  found  himself  in  a hare 
majority.  Alter  several  close  divisions,  he  was,  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  1742,  left  in  a minority  of  sixteen,  on  the 
Chippenham  election  case.  On  the  9th  lie  was  created 
Earl  of  Orford  by  the  king,  and  on  the  1 1th  he  resigned. 
On  taking  leave  of  him  the  king  buret  into  tears,  expressed 
his  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  faithful  a counsellor,  and  his 
gratitude  for  his  long  services. 

No  sooner  was  a new  administration  formed  under  Pul- 
teney ; which,  through  the  influence  and  address  of  Walpole, 
had  been  composed  chiefly  of  Whigs),  than  an  attack  was 
made  upon  the  ex-minister.  On  the  9th  of  March  Lord 
Limerick  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a secret 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  his  motion  was 
lost  f>y  a majority  of  two.  Lord  Limerick  very  soon  made 
a second  motion,  but  proposed  to  include  only  the  last  ten 
years  in  his  inquiry.  This  motion  was  coined  by  a ma- 
jority of  seven,  and  a committee  of  secrecy  was  appointed. 
Of  Ine  twenty -one  members  of  this  committee,  nominated 
by  ballot,  all  except  two  had  been  Walpole's  uniform 
opponents.  The  committee,  failing  to  obtain  the  evidence 
of  corruption  which  they  had  expected,  endeavoured  lo 
pass  a bill  of  indemnity  to  all  pereons*who  would  make 
discoveries,  but  this  invidious  and  unjust  measure  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords.  Hie  committee  neverthe- 
less made  a report,  in  which  they  charged  Walpole — 1, 
with  having  used  undue  influence  at  elections ; 2,  with 
grants  of  fraudulent  contracts ; and,  3,  with  peculation 
and  profusion  in  the  expenditure  of  the  secret  service 
| money.  These  charges  were  but  ill  supported,  and  con- 
sidering the  clamours  that  had  been  raised  against  the 
minister,  the  decided  enmity  of  the  committee,  and  the 
ample  means  at  their  disposal,  the  report  must  be  regarded, 
if  not  as  a verdict  of  acquittal,  at  least  as  one  of  not 
i proven.  A motion  for  renewing  the  inquirer  was  repeated 
i in  the  following  session,  but  was  defeated  by  a largo  ma- 
jority. From  this  time  Walpole  took  very  little  part  in 
public  affairs.  He  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  king, 
and  retained  much  political  influence,  but  rarely  spoke  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  having  observed  to  his  brother  that 
he  had  lell  his  tongue  with  the  Commons.  After  dreadful 
suffering  from  the  stone,  which  he  bore  with  admirable 
fortitude,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  March,  1745,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
at  Houghton. 

The  character  of  no  public  man  has  ever  been  more 
misrepresented  than  that  of  Walpole.  lie  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  actively  opposed  by  the  first  wits  of  his 
day.  The  brilliant  talents  of  Bolingbroke,  Chesterfield, 
Swift,  and  Pope  filled  the  press  with  sarcasms,  ami  mis- 
led the  public  by  the  most  artful  misconstruction  of 
his  acts.  Even  the  stage  was  made  subservient  to  op- 
position. In  parliament  lie  also  had  able  opponents,  men 
of  greater  talents  and  acquirements  than  himself,  but  not 
perhaps  more  able  and  ready  in  debate.  Supported  ns 
they  were  by  the  literary  talents  of  their  friends,  and 
having  more  plausible  und  popular  topics  to  dilate  upon, 
they  succeeded  in  maintaining  a perpetual  outcry  against 
j the  minister.  How  far  he  deserved  it  may  in  some  mea- 
I sure  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  no  points  of  lii*  policy 
met  with  so  much  execration  as  his  Excise  scheme  and  Ins 
resistance  to  the  Spanish  war;  both  of  which  have  since 
been  applauded  by  posterity.  As  regards  the  corruption 
with  which  he  was  charged,  Burke  affirmed  that  he  was 
leas  chargeable  with  it  than  any  minister  who  ever  served 
! the  crown  for  so  great  a length  of  time.  At  ail  events  the 
! Commons,  being  then  comparatively  unrestrained  by 
popular  election,  were  more  opeu  to  corruption  than  at 
i the  present  day,  and  the  low  morality  of  the  times  en- 
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couraged  it.  The  extremely  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  Walpole  was  placed  by  the  claims  of  the  Pretender 
and  the  unpopularity  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  must  also 
be  pleaded  in  his  justification.  His  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
succession  was  certainly  the  main  principle  of  his  political 
life  and  administration.  The  same  great  authority  who 
vindicated  him  from  the  charge  of  systematic  corruption 
thus  sums  up  his  services: — ‘The  prudence,  steadiness, 
and  vigilance  of  that  man,  joined  to  the  greatest  possible 
lenity  in  his  character  and  his  politics,  preserved  the 
crown  to  this  royal  family;  and  with  it  their  laws  and 
liberties  to  this  country.’  (Burke's  Appeal  from  the  New 
to  the  Old  Whig*,  p.  63.) 

In  private  life  he  was  distinguished  by  his  hearty  good 
nature  and  social  dispositions.  His  conversation  anil  man- 
ners were  somewhat  coarse  and  boisterous,  but  he  had 
the  happy  art  of  making  friends,  and  great  powers  of  per- 
suasion. For  business  of  all  kinds  he  had  an  extraordinary 
capacity,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  executed  it  led  Lord 
Hervey  to  say  that  ‘he  did  everything  with  the  same  ease 
and  tranquillity  as  if  he  was  doing  nothing.’ 

(Coxe’s  Memoir*  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  Smollett’s 
History ; Tindal’s  Continuation  of  Rapin ; Historical 
Register;  Political  State  of  Great  Britain;  Chandler’s 
Debates  ; Horace  Walpole’s  Reminiscences .) 

WALPOLE,  HORACE  (Earl  of  Orford),  an  ingenious  and 
accomplished  writer  of  the  last  century,  was  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  by  Catherine  Shorter, 
his  first  wife,  and  was  bom  October  5th,  17 17.  When  he  had 
finished  his  education  nt  Eton,  and  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  he  left  England  and  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  more  than  two  years.  For  the  greater  part  of 
this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  Gray,  the  poet,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a friendship  at  school ; but  a dif- 
ference unfortunately  arose  between  the  two  friends,  and 
they  parted  at  Reggio,  in  July,  1741,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land by  different  routes.  On  his  return  home  in  Septem- 
ber, 1741,  Walpole  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  member  for  Callington,  for  which  place  he  had 
been  elected  during  his  absence.  His  fathers  administra- 
tion waa  at  that  time  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  which 
shortly  afterwards  caused  its  downfal,  and  he  could  not 
fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  all  that  passed.  He  did  not 
however  take  any  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  His 
first  speech  was  delivered  in  March,  1742,  on  a motion  for 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  the 
preceding  ten  years  of  his  administration,  and  was  favour- 
ably noticed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  and 
by  Seeker,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Oxford.  When  the  in- 
terest excited  by  his  father's  affairs  had  sulraided,  he  was 
very  rarely  induced  to  address  the  House.  He  moved  the 
address  in  1731,  and  spoke  in  1756  on  the  question  of  em- 
ploying Swiss  regiments  in  the  colonies.  In  1757  he 
excited  himself  with  much  ardour  in  favour  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Admiral  Byng.  These  are  the  chief  events  of  his 
public  life,  although  lie  remained  in  parliament  tilt  1768,  a 
period  of  twenty-eight  years.  In  1744  he  had  exchanged  , 
nis  seat  for  Callington  for  Castle  Rising ; and  from  1754  j 
he  represented  King's  Lynn,  the  borough  which  had  re-  1 
turned  his  father  for  many  yean  to  parliament.  Public  1 
life  was  not  suited  tQ  Horace  Walpole's  pursuits  and  tastes, 
but  he  was  always  much  interested  in  politics.  His  family  ! 
connections  had  early  identified  him  with  the  Whig  parly, 
but  his  speculations  verged  upon  republicanism.  To  show 
his  reverence  for  popular  rights  aim  his  affected  hatred  of  ; 
kings,  he  hung  up  in  his  bedroom  an  engraving  ol'  the 
death-warrant  of  Charles  I.,  and  wrote  upon  it,1  Magna 
Charts.'  These  abstract  opinions  however  were  not  likely 
to  load  him  into  any  practical  extravagance,  for  his  habits 
and  temper  of  mind  were  fastidiously  aristocratic. 

The  principal  amusement  and  business  of  Walpole  for 
many  years  of  his  life  were  the  building  and  decoration  of 
his  Gothic  villa  of  Strawberry  Hill,  at  Twickenham.  It 
was  originally  a small  cottage,  which  he  purchased  in  1747,  j 
hut  grew  under  hi*  hands  into  a so-called  mansion  of  con- 
siderable extent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compliment  his 
taste  in  architecture,  but  the  Gothic  style  was  not  at  that 
time  in  vogue,  and  many  fnults  and  absurdities  which  are 
now  apparent  at  Strawberry  Hill  must  be  referred  to  the 
novelty  of  the  attempt  to  apply  to  a modem  domestic  re- 
silience the  characteristics  of  an  antient  style.  He  col- 
lected work*  of  art  and  curiosities  of  every  description  to 
ornament  his  house  and  gratify  his  taste* — prints,  pictures,  1 


i miniatures,  armour,  books,  and  manuscripts.  He  was  en- 
I abled  to  indulge  in  these  expensive  pursuit*  by  the  profits 
[ of  three  sinecure  office*  which  hi*  father  had  obtained  for 
j him,  viz.  usher  of  the  exchequer,  comptroller  of  the  pipe, 
ami  clerk  of  the  estreats. 

To  the  taste*  of  a virtuoso  he  added  those  of  a 
man  of  letter*.  Hi*  earliest  compositions  were  in  verse, 
and  though  many  of  them  are  sprightly  and  agreeable, 
they  are  not  imaginative,  and  evince  but  little  aptness  for 
versification.  In  1752  he  published  his  ‘.Aides  Wal- 
poliana*,’  a work  of  little  pretension,  being  in  fact  a 
catalogue  of  hi*  father’*  pictures  at  the  family-seat  of 
Houghton  Hall  in  Norfolk  ; but,  like  other  literary*  works 
of  the  same  author.it  was  consistent  with  hi*  favourite 
, pursuit*  and  studies,  while  it  ministered  to  hi*  family  pride. 

in  1761  he  commenced  the  publication  of  ‘ Anecdotes  of 
t Painting  in  England,’  which  were  not  completed  until 
1771 ; and  in  1763  he  added  a ‘Catalogue  of  Engravers.* 
Both  these  works  were  founded  upon  materials  supplied  by 
Vcrtue,  the  celebrated  engraver,  which  Walpole  worked 
| up  into  several  entertaining  volumes  of  anecJote  and  cri- 
! ticism  upon  the  fine  art*.  In  1758  he  published  his  ‘Cata- 
logue of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.’  In  this  work  he  con- 
trived to  enliven  a long  list  of  peculiarly  dull  writers  with 
' agreeable  anecdotes,  and  a smart  and  happy  style  of  writ- 
ing. for  which  he  is  remarkable. 

: Walpole’s  celebrated  novel,  the  ‘Castle  of  Otranto,’  ap- 

peared in  1764,  as  a translation,  by  William  Marshall,  from 
the  Italian  of  Onuphrio  Muialto,  which  the  author  in- 
tended a*  an  anagram  of  his  own  name.  This  romance, 
being  in  a new  style,  excited  various  opinions  at  the  time, 
hut  it  was,  on  the  whole,  eminently  popular  and  successful, 
and  is  still  read  with  intercut  as  one  of  our  standard  novels. 
In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ‘The  applause  due  to 
chastity  of  style,  to  a happy  combination  or  supernatural 
agency  with  human  interest,  to  a tone  of  feudal  manners 
and  language,  sustained  by  characters  strongly  marked  and 
well  discriminated,  and  to  unity  of  action,  producing 
scenes  alternately  of  interest  and  grandeur — the  applause, 
in  fine,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  him  who  can  excite  the 
passions  of  fear  and  pity,  must  be  awarded  to  the  author 
of  the  “Castle  of  Otranto.'”  Lord  Byron  goes  even  further 
in  his  praise,  and  calls  the  ‘Castle  of  Otranto'  the  first 
romance  in  our  language. 

Four  year*  later,  another  work  of  imagination  was  pub- 
lished. The  tragedy  of  ‘The  Mysterious  Mother*  is 
founded  upon  a disgusting  tale  of  incest  * more  truly 
horrid  even  than  that  of  (Edipus,’  as  Walpole  himself  de- 
scribes it,  and  is  worked  up  with  great  dramatic  spirit. 
It  is  perhaps  the  work  which  indicates  most  strongly  Wal- 
pole's powers  of  genius  and  imagination. 

His  next  publication  was  the  ‘ Historic  Doubts  on  the 
Life  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  III.,’  a remarkably  in- 
genious and  acute  examination  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  historian*  have  founded  their  account*  of  the  prin- 
cipal event*  of  that  period.  Beside*  these  larger  works,  he 
was  continually  publishing  minor  compositions,  such  as 
various  papers  in  the  ‘World*  and  olher  periodicals,  his 
‘ Essay  on  Modem  Gardening,'  the  * Hieroglyphic  Tales,* 
and  * Reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of  George  I.  and  II.' 
He  also  prepared  ‘ Memoirs'  of  the  ten  last  years  of  the 
■ reign  of  George  II.,  which  were  not  published  until  after 
hi*  death.  These  contain  many  curious  events  not  re- 
corded elsewhere,  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
: them  as  an  historical  work,  for  the  author's  prejudices  and 
political  partialities  are  too  open  to  entitle  his  evidence  or 
judgment  to  much  weight. 

But  the  cleverest  and  certainly  the  most  entertaining  of 
all  Walpole's  writings  are  hi*  letters,  addressed  to  various 
friends,  collected  by  himself,  and  published  at  different  times 
since  hi*  death.  Waller  Scott  calls  him  ‘ the  best  letter- 
writer  in  the  English  language,'  and  Byion  speaks  of  hia 
letters  as  ‘ incomparable.'  Another  writer  remarks  that 
j ‘ hi*  epistolary-  talents  have  shown  our  language  to  be 
capable  of  all  the  charms  of  the  French  of  Madame  de 
S£vign<\‘  No  one  indeed  can  fail  to  be  entertained  by 
the  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  of  gossip,  of  lively  and 
fanciful  conceits,  of  scandal,  and  of  bone-mots,  with  which 
nearly  every  page  is  enriched.  The  style  is  gay  and 
sprightly,  and  admirably  suited  for  correspondence.  Ilad 
Ins  letters  been  the  spontaneous  communications  of  a friend 
unbending  his  mind  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Another, 
and  writing  without  forethought  or  labour,  they  could  only 
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have  been  the  work  of  a man  of  the  highest  talent ; but  a 
less  exalted  opinion  is  necessarily  formed  of  the  man,  when 
we  discover  that  the  ease  and  freedom  of  style  which  we 
have  been  entrapped  into  admiring  as  natural,  were  the 
result  of  laborious  care  and  study.  He  was  always  on  the 
alert  collecting  anecdotes,  and  dressing  up  epigrams  which 
he  afterwards  inserted  in  his  letters  as  if  they  had 
occurred  to  him  at  the  moment.  Many  of  his  letters  wore 
published  in  the  4to.  edition  of  his  works  in  1798,  and 
MilMveauently  his  letters  to  Mr.  Montagu  and  Mr.  Cole,  to 
Lord  Hertford  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Zouch,  and  lastly  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  have  appeared  at  different  times.  The 
last  are  the  most  valuable  and  complete  collection  for 
reasons  stated  by  their  editor,  the  late  Lord  Dover,  in  his 
preface  to  that  correspondence.  ‘ Sir  Horace's  constant 
absence  from  home,  and  the  distance  of  his  residence  (at 
the  court  of  Tuscany)  from  the  British  Islands,  made  every 
occurrence  that  happened  acceptable  to  him  as  news.  In 
consequence,  his  correspondent  relates  to  him  everything 
that  takes  place,  both  in  the  court  and  in  society,  whether 
the  anecdotes  are  of  a public  or  private  nature,  "and  hence 
the  collection  of  letters  to  him  Incomes  a most  exact 
chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  day,  and  elucidates,  very 
amusingly,  both  the  manners  of  the  time  and  the  characters 
of  the  persons  then  ulive.’  The  whole  of  the  letters  of 
Horace  Walpole  have  since  been  collected,  and  were  pub- 
lished. in  1810,  in  six  volumes,  octavo.  This  series  com- 
prises a period  of  more  than  sixty  years,  from  1735  to 
1707. 

Horace  Walpole  had  not  been  contented  with  collecting 
rare  and  curious  books  and  publishing  his  own  works,  but, 
®till  further  to  gratify  his  literary  tastes,  he  established  in 
1757  a private  printing-press  at  Strawberry  Hill.  Here  he 
printed  the  Odes  of  Gray  with  Bentley's  illustrations  ; his 
own  * Anecdotes  of  Painting a * Description  of  Straw- 
berry' Hill ;’  a quarto  edition  of 4 Lucan,’  with  the  notes  of 
Grotius  and  Bentley;  a * Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherhury,’ 
by  himself;  Hentzner’s  ‘ Travels;*  and  Lord  Whitworth's 
* Account  of  Russia.’  He  had  also,  so  early  as  the  year  1768, 
formed  an  intention  of  printing  a ouarto  edition  of  his 
own  works,  which  he  soon  afterwards  commenced.  But 
he  never  proceeded  beyond  the  second  volume,  in  conse- 
quence (as  his  editor,  in  1768.  says)  of  ‘ his  frequent  indis- 
positions, and  the  unimportant  light  in  which,  notwith- 
standing the  very’  flattering  reception  they  had  met  with 
from  the  world,  he  always  persisted  in  considering  his  own 
works.’ 

In  1791  he  succeeded  his  nephew,  George,  third  earl  of 
Orford,  in  the  title  and  estates  of  his  family,  and  it  is 
curious  that,  notwithstanding  his  high  respect  for  rank  and 
title,  he  was  not  gratified  by  this  accession  of  dignity.  He 
never  even  took  his  scat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  rarely 
used  the  title  when  he  could  avoid  it.  Some  of  his  letters 
after  that  period  were  signed  by  4 the  uncle  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Orford.’  He  lived  for  six  years  afterwards,  in  the 
full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  though  his  limbs  had 
been  paralyzed  bv  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout,  from 
which  he  had  suffered.  He  died  in  the  801  h year  of  his 
age,  at  his  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
1797. 

Horace  Walpole  cannot  be  regarded  either  as  a wise  or 
as  a great  man.  Weakness,  vanity,  and  inconsistency 
were  prominent  features  of  his  mind,  and  his  works  do  not 
prove  it  to  have  been  susceptible  of  great  elevation  of 
thought  or  principle.  He  had  a natural  taste  for  small  and 
trifling  things,  and  an  aversion  to  the  more  important 
business  of  life;  but  then  it  is  true  that  he  always  pro- 
fessed to  be  a gentleman  of  ease  and  fashion,  whose  lite- 
rary efforts  were  undertaken  not  for  fame,  but  for  recrea- 
tion. He  affected  to  disclaim  the  character  of  a man 
of  letters,  but  was  acutely  sensitive  to  criticism,  greedy 
of  praise,  and  envious  of*  the  fame  of  others.  He  pre- 
tended to  despise  the  court,  yet  all  his  thoughts  were  of 
kings,  princes,  and  courtiers.  He  was  a republican  and 
an  aristocrat.  He  worshipped  rank,  yet  when  it  fell  to  his 
lot  was  reluctant  to  assume  it.  In  private  life  he  showed 
no  remarkable  virtues,  nor  is  he  chargeable  with  any 
serious  faults. 

( Preface  to  JVorhs ; 4to.,  1792 ; Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lives 
Of  the  Novelists,  vol.  iii , p.  299;  Lord  Dover’s  Life  cf 
Horace  Walpole,  prefixed  to  the  4 Letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann ;’  Edinburgh  Review , December,  1818,  No.  lxi. ; 
Quarterly  Rerieir,  No.  xxxvii.,  April,  1818 ; Edinburgh  Re- 
P.  C.,  No.  1686. 


view,  No.  cxviii.,  July,  1833  ; Works  and  Correspondence 
of  Horace  Waljxde.) 

WALRUS.  [Seals,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  108.] 

WALSALL,  a parliamentary  borough  in  the  southern 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Offlow,  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
1 19  miles  from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  St.  Al- 
bans, Dunstable,  Towcester,  Daventry,  Coventry,  and  Bir- 
mingham (from  which  last  place  it  is  about  8 miles  distant) ; 
or  by  Birmingham  railway  to  Birmingham,  and  from  thence 
by  Grand  Junction  railway  to  Bcscot  Bridge,  half  a mile 
from  Walsall,  124  miles,  travelled  in  about  6 hours. 

The  manor  of  Walsall  antiently  belonged  to  the  crown, 
and  the  corporation  claims  to  be  by  prescription.  The 
place  is  not  mentioned  in  4 Domesday,’  nor  is  any  historical 
interest  attached  to  it. 

The  borough  and  parish  are  co-extensive,  and  compre- 
hend the  two  townships  of  the  Borough  and  the  Foreign  : — 

in  1S31- 

\P"An  Intuit.  I ninhnb.  Itnildf . TnUJ.  *■  ,831' 
Acre*.  • Kara. 

Boro«ul>  township  100  1W9  87  5 1381  l.’iOft  8,401 

Futfign  luwtuMp  7*20  1616  100  12  1728  ISM  e.665 

79X0  2*5  187  17  3089  29G0  lsjoflB 

A portion  of  the  Foreign  township  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  parish,  and  is  insulated  by  other  parishes. 

.The  population  in  1821  was  11,914,  so  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  3152,  or  more  than  25  per  cent. 
Scarcely  any  part  of  the  population  of  the  parish  is  agri- 
cultural. 

The  town  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish,  in  the 
Borough  township,  beyond  the  limits  of  which  it  extends 
in  almost  every  direction  : it  consists  of  several  streets  ir- 
regularly laid  out,  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  lined  with 
an  unusual  proportion  of  good  houses.  The  parish  church 
of  St.  Matthew  is  in  the  eentre  and  highest  part  of  the 
town  : it  was  taken  down  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century',  and  rebuilt,  excepting  the  tower  and  the  cnancel, 
which  were  allowed  to  remain ; the  chancel  haa  however 
undergone  great  alterations  : the  tower  is  of  fine  propor- 
tions, and  is  surmounted  by  a lofty  spire,  which,  from  its 
commanding  situation,  forms  a conspicuous  object.  There 
are  three  other  Episcopal  churches  or  chapels  in  the 
parish  : St.  Paul’s,  a handsome  building  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, in  the  town,  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  gram- 
mar-school ; a chapel  at  Walsall  Wood,  in  the  detached 

Crt  of  the  parish  ; and  one  at  Bloxwich,  a populous  vil- 
je  above  two  miles  north  of  the  town.  There  are  in 
the  town  several  places  of  worship  for  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  two  Catholic  chapels,  one  of  them  a handsome 
Grecian  edifice.  There  is  a town-hall,  an  old  respectable 
building,  with  the  borough  gaol,  which  is  altogether  insuf- 
ficient, in  the  basement  story,  A handsome  public  library 
and  news-room,  with  a Doric  colonnade,  has  been  erecteo, 
and  there  are  commodious  premises  for  the  grammar- 
school. 

Walsall  is  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  South  Staf- 
fordshire coal-field,  and  of  the  Warwickshire  and  Stafford- 
shire iron  district,  and  partakes  largely  of  that  manufacture. 
In  1831, 1200  men,  besides  women  and  children,  were  em- 
ployed in  making  guns,  gas-tubes,  chains,  locks,  keys, 
spades,  shovels,  hinges,  screws,  files,  edge-tools,  buckles, 
stirrup-irons,  bridle-hits,  and  machinery.  There  are  brass  and 
iron  foundries ; and  in  the  vicinity  are  coal-pits  and  free- 
stone quarries.  Considerable  trade  in  malt  is  carried  on ; 
there  are  a weekly  market  (on  Tuesday),  and  three  yearly 
fairs.  The  manufacture  of  brass  and  iron  goods  is  carried 
on  in  the  outparts  of  the  parish,  and  especially  in  the 
village  of  Bloxwich,  as  well  as  in  the  town.  There  is  one 
banking  establishment  in  the  town. 

Walsall  appears  to  be  a borough  by  prescription,  but  is 
of  comparatively  modem  origin,  and  its  franchises  and  im- 
munities were  originally  of  little  importance.  By  the  Re- 
form Act  it  was  empowered  to  return  one  member  to  par- 
liament. The  parliamentary  borough  does  not  include  the 
detached  portion  of  the  municipal  borough  and  parish. 
The  number  of  voters  in  1835-6  was  679 ; in  1839-40, 837 ; 
showing  an  increase  in  four  years  of  158.  By  the  Munici- 
pal Reform  Act  the  borough,  retaining  its  original  limits 
for  municipal  purposes,  was  divided  into  three  wards,  with 
six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors.  It  has  a commis- 
sion of  the  peace.  There  are  quarter-sessions,  petty 
sessions  weekly,  and  a Court  of  Record  for  causes  under  20*. 
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The  living  of  Walsall  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  368/.,  with  a glebe-house  ; the  perpetual  curacies 
of  St.  Paul  and  Bloxwich  are  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
SO/,  and  143/.  respectively  ; Bloxwich  has  a glebe-house. 
The  value  of  Walsall  Wood  is  not  given.  All  are  in  the 
rural  deanery  of  Tamworth  and  Tutbury,  the  archdeaconry 
of  Stafford,  and  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  infant-school  with 
35  boys  and  33  girls;  twenty-one  other  day-schools,  with 
705  boys  and  -188  girls:  mailing  a total  of  1263  children, 
or  about  one  in  twelve  of  the  population  tinder  daily  in- 
struct ion.  One  of  the  day-schools  was  an  endowed  gram- 
mar-school with  60  boys ; another  an  endowed  English 
school  with  84  boys;  two  were  national  and  blue-coat 
schools  combined,  with  194  boys  and  139  girls ; and  eight 
others  were  partly  supported  by  endowment  or  subscrip- 
tion, and  one  by  a giant  tram  the  grammar-school.  Four 
day-schools  were  also  Sunday-schools,  with  298  boys  and 
242  girls ; besides  which  there  were  four  other  Sunday- 
schools.  with  670  boys  and  528  girls : making  a total  of 
1738  children  under  instruction  on  Sunday.  There  are 
some  almshouses  and  several  charitable  bequests  for  the 
poor  of  the  town.  Races  are  held  about  Michaelmas,  and 
assemblies  at  the  race  time  and  other  times.  (Rickman’s 
Gothic  Architecture ; Parliamentary  Papers.) 

WALSH  AM,  NORTH.  [Norfolk.] 

WALSINGHAM,  NEW  AM)  01, D.  [Norfolk.] 

WALSINGHAM,  or  WALSINGHAMUS,  THOMAS, 
an  English  historian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a native 
of  Norfolk,  and  a monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St. 
Albans.  Bishop  NicoUon  conceives  tliat  he  was  * very 
probably  regius  professor  of  history  in  that  monastery  about 
the  year  1440.’  He  is  the  author  of  two  historical  works 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  one  entitled  * Historia 
Brevis,  ab  Edvardo  primo  ad  Henricum  quintnm  \it  ex- 
tends in  fact  from  a.d.  1273,  the  first  year  of  Edward  I., 
to  1422.  the  last  year  of  Henry  V.);  the  other,*  Ypodigraa 
Neustriae,  vel  Normanniae,  ab  irmptionc  Norroannorum 
usque  ad  annum  6 regni  Henrici  quint i ’ (a.d.  1418).  Both 
these  works  were  published  together  by  Archbishop  Parker, 
in  folio,  at  London,  in  1574.  Both  are  also  contained  in 
Camden’s  * Anglica,  Normandie  ft,  Hibemica,  Cambrica  a 
Veteribus  Script*,'  fol.,  Frat.cof.,  1603;  the  ‘Historia 
Brevis,'  from  p.  57  to  408 ; the  ‘ Ypodigma  Neustriae,’ 
from  p.  40'.)  to  502.  Walsingl  am,  in  his  ‘ Historia  Brevis,’ 
takes  up  the  narrative  from  th  point  where  Matthew  Paris 
ends;  * and  he  might  well,'  Nicolsou  observes,  ‘ seem  to 
be  Paris's  continuator,  were  his  language  answerable  to 
liis  matter.’  But  although  his  style  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended, Walsingham  has  in  both  his  works  preserved 
many  facts  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  His 
account  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  according  to  Nicolson, 
is  wholly  borrowed  from  Sir  Thomas  ile  h More,  or  Moor, 
a contemporary  writer,  who  drew  up  a Life  of  Edward  II. 
in  French,  of  which  there  is  also  a Latin  translation  in 
Camden's  ‘ Anglica,’  &e.,  pp.  593-603. 

WALSINGHAM,  or  W ALS Y NGHAM,  SIR  FRANCIS, 
an  English  statesman  of  distinguished  ability,  was  de- 
scended from  an  antient  family,  and  was  bom  at  Chisel- 
hurst  in  Kent,  it  is  commonly  stated  in  the  year  1536. 
The  authority  for  this  date  we  believe  to  be  an  account, 
transmitted  by  a correspondent  to  the  publishers  of  a work 
called  * British  Biography,’  vol.  iii.,  8vo.,  London.  1767,  of 
an  original  picture  of  Walsingham  painted  in  1578,  making 
him  then  forty-two  years  of  age.  (See  note  to  p.  295.) 
He  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  William  Walling* 
h am.  Esq.  of  Scadburv,  in  the  parish  of  Chisel  hurst ; and 
of  Joice,  daughter  of  fcdmund  Denny,  Esq.  of  Cheshunt  in 
Hertfordshire. 

After  studying  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  Walsing- 
haiu  went  to  travel  on  the  Continent ; and  he  remained 
abroad,  making  active  use  of  his  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing the  state  of  foreign  countries  and  acquiring  their  lan- 
guages, till  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  On  his  return 
to  England  his  accomplishments  recommended  him  to 
the  uotice  of  Cecil,  under  whom  he  was  soon  introduced 
to  high  and  confidential  employment  in  the  public  service. 
His  first  important  mission  is  generally  assumed  to  have 
been  to  France  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  it  than  what  is  stated 
in  his  epitaph,  that  alter  reaching  the  ngc  of  manlmod 
(rnaturu  jam  aetatc , he  was  Queen  Elizabeth’s  orator,  or 
representative,  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  France  (apud 


Galium),  for  several  yean*,  in  a most  turbulent  time.  But 
it  does  not  appear  why  the  words  in  the  epitaph  may  not 
refer  to  what  is  generally  called  Walaingham 's  second 
French  embassy,  upon  which  we  know  that  he  was  sent  in 
August,  1370,  and  which  detained  him  at  Paris  till  April, 
1573.  On  his  return  home  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil ; and  soon  after  he  was  knighted.  In  1578  he  was  aeut 
as  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands ; in  1581  again  to 
France ; and  in  1583  to  Scotland.  In  October,  1586, 
having  had  all  along  the  chief  direction  of  the  measures 
that  were  taken  lor  the  detection  of  IJabinglon’s  conspiracy, 
he  served  as  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  trial  uf  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Soon  after  this,  according  to  his  epitaph, 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  but 
he  appears  to  have  still  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  it  must  have  been  in  1387 
that,  if  we  are  to  believe  a story  which  is  commonly  told, 
he  managed  to  retard  for  a whole  year  the  preparation  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  bv  getting  the  bills  upon  which  the 
money  was  to  be  raisetf  protested  at  Genoa,  through  the 
agency  of  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Charter  House,  having 
previously  discovered  the  design  of  the  King  of  Spain  in 
fitting  out  that  armament  by  having  the  letter  of  his 
majesty  to  the  pope,  in  which  the  secret  was  intimated, 
stolen  from  the  cabinet  in  which  it  was  looked  up,  though 
the  medium  of  a Venetian  priest  retained  as  liis  spy  at 
Rome,  who  got  a gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  take 
the  key  out  of  his  holiness's  pocket  while  he  was  asleep. 
Such  a proceeding,  strange  as  it  now  sounds,  was  not  at 
all  foreign  to  the  spirit  or  practice  of  the  statesmanship  of 
that  age,  and  was  quite  after  the  manner  of  Walsinghara, 
whose  whole  system  was  founded  upon  and  maintained  by 
bribery,  espionage,  and  all  the  forms  of  deception.  ‘ To 
him,’  says  his  warm  admirer  and  panegyrist,  Lloyd,  ‘ men  s 
faces  spake  as  much  as  their  tongues,  and  their  counte- 
nances were  indexes  of  their  hearts.  He  would  ho  beset 
men  with  questions,  and  draw  them  on,  that  they  dis- 
covered themselves  whether  they  answered  or  were  silent. 
He  outdid  the  Jesuits  in  their  own  bow,  and  overreached 
them  in  their  own  equivocation  and  mental  reservation  ; 
never  settling  a lie,  but  warily  drawing  out  and  discover- 
ing truth.  So  good  was  his  intelligence,  that  he  was  con- 
fessor to  most  of  the  papists  before  their  death,  as  they 
had  been  to  their  brethren  before  their  treasons.  He 
maintained  fifty-three  agents  and  eighteen  spies  in  foreign 
courts ; and,  for  two  pistoles  an  order,  had  all  the  private 

papers  in  Europe Few  letters  escaped  his 

hands ; and  he  could  read  their  contents  without  touching 
the  seals.' 

For  all  this,  Walsingham  was  the  very  reverse  of  a man 
of  mere  policy  and  expediency.  His  personal  integrity 
and  disinterestedness  are  unquestionable ; his  .morality  was 
strict,  to  the  verge  of  asceticism ; his  religious  zeal  drew 
him  all  his  life  towards  puritanism,  and  in  his  latter  days 
lifted  him  alike  above  the  enjoyments  and  the  cares  of  this 
world.  Fur  some  time  before  his  death  he  seems  to  have 
retired  from  business,  and  1o  have  spent  his  time,  with 
little  or  no  society,  at  his  house  at  Barn-Elms.  Here  he 
died  on  the  6th  of  April,  15i)0.  ‘ He  was,’  says  Camden. 
‘ a most  steady  assert  or  of  the  reformed  religion,  understood 
well  the  intrigues  of  government,  and  as  well  how  to  gain 
and  improve  the  good  affections  of  the  people,  so  as  to 
serve  his  own  turn  ; insomuch  that  his  quickness  and  dis- 
patch of  business  made  him  be  considered  by  the  queen  as 
a man  that  ever  outdid  himself;  and  the  papists  found 
him,  to  their  great  mortification,  a person  ot  that  intelli- 
gence and  penetration,  and  so  dexterous  at  finding  out 
their  tricks  and  designs  against  religion,  his  prince,  and 
country,  that  they  complained  of  him  as  a very  subtle  and 
insidious  man.  Indeed,  he  watched  the  practices  of  these 
men  with  so  great  an  expense,  that  he  lessened  his  estate 
by  that  means,  and  brought  himself  so  far  in  debt,  that  he 
was  buried  privately  by  night,  in  St.  Paul  * Church,  without 
any  manner  of  funeral  solemnity.’  Elizabeth,  with  all  her 
professed  appreciation  of  Walsmgham’s  diligence  and  im- 
portant services,  seems  to  have  kept  him  throughout  his 
life  on  short  allowance.  Even  of  honours,  if  we  except 
his  knighthood  and  the  offices  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
he  had  none.  Camden  says  he  was  a Knight  of  the  Garter, 
and  has  been  generally  followed  in  that  statement ; but  we 
believe  it  is  unfounded. 

Walsingham  was  married  lo  a lady  of  the  name  of  St. 
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Barbe,  and  by  her  he  left  one  daughter,  Frances,  who  be-  | 
came  successively  the  wife  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  of  Robert  I 
Devereux,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  and  of  the  dis-  j 
Unguished  soldier  Richard  Burgh,  created  by  Charles  II,  | 
Earl  of  St.  Albans  in  the  English  peerage,  but  better  known 
by  his  inherited  Irish  title  of  earl  of  Clanricarde.  She  died, 
after  bringing  her  last  husband  a son,  in  160*2. 

The  history  of  Wal gingham’s  French  embassy  of  1570- 
1573  is  contained  in  Sir  Dudley  Digger's  * Complete  Am- 
Ixtssador;  or,  Two  Treatises  of  the  intended  Marriage  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  glorious  memory  ; comprised  in  letters 
of  negotiation  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  her  resident  in 
France  ; together  with  the  answers  of  the  Lord  Burleigh,  I 
See.,’  folio,  Lon.,  1655.  There  is  a short  paper  by  Wal- 
singham, entitled  ‘ Sir  Francis  Walsingham  s Anatomising  | 
of  Honesty,  Ambition,  and  F'ortitude,’  in  the  1 Cottoni 
Posthuma ; or.  Divers  and  Choice  Pieces  of  Sir  Robert  | 
Cotton,’  London,  4to.,  1G72.  His  authorship  of  the  treatise 
entitled  * Arcana  Aulica ; or,  Walsingham’s  Manual,  or 
Prudential  Maxims,’  which  has  been  several  times  printed, 
is  doubtful. 

WALTER,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  a celebrated  ana- 
tomist. was  bom  at  Kbnigsberg  in  1739 ; the  ‘ Biographic 
Universelle’  says  1734.  He  early  evinced  a desire  to 
study  medicine,  but  his  father  was  opposed  to  it,  and  on  | 
his  death-bed  made  his  son  promise  that  he  would  devote 
him«elt  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  But  so  strong  was 
his  desire  to  pursue  medical  science,  especially  anatomy,  i 
that  he  broke  his  promise  to  his  father,  and  commenced  I 
the  study  of  medicine  in  his  native  city.  He  afterwards  j 
went  to  Frank fort-on-Oder,  where  he  graduated  in  1757.  ! 
From  ihis  place  he  removed  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  under  the  celebrated  Meckel,  and  such  was  the 
progress  he  made  in  anatomy,  that  in  1762  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  professor  in  the  anatomical  theatre  of  the 
Collegium  Medieo-ehirurgicnm  of  Berlin.  On  the  death 
of  Meckel,  in  1774,  he  was  appointed  first  professor  of 
anatomy,  and  also  professor  of  midwifery.  He  died  on 
the  4th’of  January,  1818.  During  the  whole  of  his  life  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  zeal  and  activity  with  which  he  1 
pursued  his  favourite  science  of  anatomy,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  department  which  was  connected  with  the 
branch  of  practical  medicine  which  be  taught.  He  col- 
lected a valuable  museum  of  anatomical  and  pathological 
specimens,  which  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Prussia 
for  100,000  dollars  in  the  year  1804,  and  which  still  exists 
at  Berlin  under  the  name  of  Walter**  Museum.  This 
museum  consisted  of  nearly  8000  specimens,  the  re- 
sult of  the  dissection  of  upwards  of  8000  dead  bodies.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  various  departments  of  anatomy 
and  midwifery.  In  addition  to  numerous  essays  and  papers, 
he  published  the  following  works: — * A Treatise  on  the  I 
Bones  of  the  Human  Body*  (‘ Abhandlung  von  troknen 
Knochen’j,  Berlin,  1762.  8vo. ; ‘ Obsen  ationes  Anato- | 
micae,’  Berlin,  1775,  fol. : A Manual  of  Myology’  (‘Myolo- 
gisches  Handbnch’).  Berlin.  1777,  8vo.  ; On  Diseases  of 
the  Abdomen  and  on  Apoplexy  (‘Von  den  Krankheiten 
des  Bauchfelles  und  der  Schlngflusse’),  Berlin,  1785,  8vo. 
Of  these  the  anatomical  works  have  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  his  miscellaneous  papers  are  valuable  con- 
tributions to  medical  science. 

(Biographic  UnivertelU ; Neuc.it es  Conversat ions-Lexi- 
eon : in  both  of  which  a list  of  his  numerous  works  and 
papers  is  given.) 

WALTHAM  ABBEY.  [Essrx.] 

WALTHAM,  BI8HOF8.  [Bishop’s  Waltham.] 

WALTHAM  CROSS.  [Hertfordshire.] 

WALTHAMSTOW.  [Essex.] 

WALTHER,  CHRISTIAN,  was  probably  bom  in  Hesse, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth-century.  He  studied 
divinity,  took  ordfers,  and  lived  a considerable  time  in  a 
convent  in  Germany,  the  name  of  which  is  unknown.  He 
afterwards  left  his  convent  and  adopted  the  Protestant 
religion.  Having  settled  at  Wittenberg,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  several  ofthe  great  Protestant  divines  of  the 
sixteenth  century. such  as  Flat-ins,  Rorarius  (Rorer),  Auri- 
laber  (Goldschmid),  and  Amsdorf,  who  esteemed  him  for  . 
his  extensive  learning.  He  also  became  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  printer  Hans  Lufft,  in  whose  office  he  was 
employed  as  corrector  of  the  press  for  thirty-four  years, 
lie  was  the  sub-editor  of  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  the  ; 
works  of  Luther,  which  edition  was  attacked  by  the  divines  j 
assembled  at  Jena  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  another  , 


edition ; they  charged  Walther  with  having  purposely 
altered  several  passages  so  as  to  make  them  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Calvinists  for  their  attacks  against 
Luther.  The  celebrated  Amsdorf  (the  bishop)  stacked 
Walther  in  a pamphlet  entitled  ‘Dass  die  zu  Wittenberg 
im  andem  Theil  der  Bucher  Lutheri  im  Buch,  dass  diese 
VVorte,  Das  ist  mein  Leib,  noch  feste  stehen,  raehr  denn 
ein  Blat  und  4 gantze  Paragraphos  vorsetzlieh  ftUSgefassen 
haben.’  He  was  likewise  attacked  by  Flacius.  Walther 
was  not  the  man  to  pass  over  such  an  accusation  in  silence  ; 
he  defended  himself  in  a pamphlet,  4 Bericht  von  dene n 
Wittenbergischcn  Tomis  der  Bucher  des  ehrwurdigen  Mar- 
tin Luthers,  wider  Matthes  Flacium  IUvriemn,’  Witten- 
berg, 4to.,  1558.  Mayerua,  in  his  work  ‘ De  Versione  Bib- 
liorum  Lutheri’  (c.  4.  par.  53),  says  that  the  accusations 
directed  against  Walther  were  unfounded,  though  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Wittenberg  edition  was  sometimes  incor- 
rect, a reproach  how  ever  to  which  the  Jena  edition  was- 
likewise  liable.  Another  polemical  pamphlet  of  Walther 
was,  1,  ‘ Antwort  a»f  die  Fiacianisohe  Liigen  und  llnlschen 
Bericht  wider  die  Haus-Postill  Dr.  Luthers.’  He  also 
Wrote,  2,  ‘Bericht  vom  Untorschied  der  Biblien  und 
anderer  Bucher  Lutheri;'  3, ‘Register  aller  Bucher  und 
Schrifften  Lutheri,  welche  m die  XI.  Teutsche  Tlieil  und 
VII.  Latehriache  n Wittenberg  nfraokt  lind.  Item, 
welehe  in  dem  12ten  Theil  getrnckt  werden  sollen,  nach 
diesem  Register  verzeichnet,’  Wittenberg,  1558,  4to. 
Walther  died  about  1572,  but  Zeltner  says  that  the  precise 
date  of  his  death  has  never  been  ascertained. 

(Zeltnerus,  Theatrum  Virorum  Eruditorum,  p.  542,  &c. ; 
Correctorum  in  Typographic  Eruditorum  Centuria,  p. 
542,  See.) 

WALTHER.  or  GUALTE'RUS,  RUDOLPH,  was  born 
at  Zurich  in  1519.  After  having  studied  Protestant  di- 
vinity in  several  schools  in  Switzerland,  he  went  to  Mar- 
burg in  Hesse,  and  made  himself  known  as  a learned 
divine  and  an  able  negotiator  in  those  politico-theological 
transactions  which,  according  to  the  circumstances,  either 
troubled  or  quieted  Germany  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  accompanied  the  landgrave.  Philip  the  Magnanimous, 
of  Hesse  to  the  diet  of  Regensburg  in  1541,  and,  although 
he  w as  rather  young,  the  landgrave  put  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Hessian  divines  who  were  present  at  the  diet.  At 
Regensburg,  Walther  made  the  acquaintance  of  Melanch- 
thon,  Bucer,  Sturm,  and  other  eminent  theologians.  He 
returned  to  Switzerland  in  the  same  year,  1541,  and  was 
appointed  head  master  of  the  Schola  Carolina  at  ZQrich  : 
in  the  following  year,  1542,  he  was  chosen  minister  at  St. 
Peter  in  this  town,  where  he  died  in  1586.  The  prim-iiial 
works  of  Walther  are  : 1,  ‘ Apologia  Zvingtii.*  Walther 
became  soon  an  adherent  of  Zwingli,  and  more  than  once 
attacked  Luther.  2,  ‘ Monoinaehia  Davidis  c*t  Goliathi  :* 
this  is  a poem  written  in  Latin  verse.  3;  ‘ Homiliae  in 
totum  Novum  Testamentum,’  published  by  Josias  Simler, 
the  divine,  Zurich,  1594,  fol.  He  has  also  written,  4,  ‘ Ho- 
niiliac  in  Joannis  Epistolas;  in  12  Prophets*  Minores;  in 
Matthaeum  ; in  Marcum  : in  Lncam  ; in  Acta  Aposto- 
lorum  ; in  Epistolam  ad  Romanos ; in  Epistolam  ad  fo- 
rint hios  ; in  Epistolam  ad  Galatas and  a great  number 
more.  5,  * Argnmenta  omnium  tam  Veteris  quam  Novi 
Testamenti  Capitum:’  the  author  has  made  these  argu- 
ments the  subject  of  an  elegiac  poem,  written  in  Latin 
verse.  G.  * Nabales,  Comoedia  Sacra  ex  8amue)c,  I„ 
c.  25  ;*  and  several  other  Latin  poems,  among  which  there 
is  one  on  the  learning  of  the  German  nobility.  7,  * Apo- 
logia ad  Catholicam  Ecclesiam  pro  Ulrico  Zvinglio,  ejus- 
demquc  Operum  Editione 8,  ‘ Tranalntio  Mosis  Penta- 
teuchi,  cum  Argumentis,  Dispositionibus,  et  Explicationi- 
bus ;’  9,  ‘ Ulrici  Zvinglii  Liuri  XXIV. this  is  a I-atin 
translation  of  Zwingli’s  sermons  and  other  writings. 
10,  ‘ Wahrhaftig  Bekenntniss  desKircheudienstes  tuZtirch 
mit  gebiihrender  Antwort  auf  Lutheri  Vcrdammniss  und 
Schelten,’  in  German  and  Latin.  Walther  s name  is  men- 
tioned among  the  most  eminent  German  divines  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Some  say  that  the  I-atin  version  of 
the  Bible  by  Vatablus  (Francois  Wateblcd.  or  Gastebled, 
who  died  in  Paris  in  1547.  and  who  translated  some  books 
of  Aristotle)  is  made  by  Walther. 

(Verheiden,  Pramtantium  aliquot  Thcologorum  qui  Ro- 
manum  Ant echri stum  praecipue  oppugnarunt,  Effigitut% 
Elogia,  Opera , See.,  p.  201,  &c. ; Jocner,  AUgcmeine. s Ge- 
leh  r ten- Lexicon.) 

WALTHER,  BALTHASAR,  Latinized  Halt  her  us  or 
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Gualterus,  born  at  Allendorf,  in  Thuringia,  studied  divinity 
at  Jena,  and  paid  great  attention  to  classical  and  oriental 
languages.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew at  Jena,  and  subsequently  became  superintendent  of 
the  Lutheran  church  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Got  ha,  and  in  the 
duchy  of  Bmnswick-Wolfenbuttel.  He  died  at  Brunswick, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1640.  He  is  the  author  of, 
1,  ‘ Diatriba  elenctica  de  Conatantini  Magni  Baptismo, 
Donatione,  et  Legationc  ad  Concilium  Nicaenum,  contra 
Baroninua;’  2.  • Problemata  Hebraica,  Chaldaica,  Syriaca, 
Graeca  3,  ‘ De  Papae  Primatu  et  Anti-Christo 4,  ‘ Lu- 
therus  natus.  denatus,  a Papicolarum  Calumniis  vindi- 
catin',’ 5,  ‘Vierzig  Fragen  vonder  Seelen  Urstand,  Easenz, 
Wesen,  Natur  und  Eigenschaft,  wider  Jacob  Bbhmen.’ 
This  work  is  a refutation  of  the  doctrine*  of  the  celebrated 
theosophist  Jacob  Bbhmen.  The  Life  of  Walther  is  not  in 
Freherus,  'Theatrum  Virorum  eruditione  clnrnrum,’  as 
Jbcher  pretends,  in  his  All gemei ties  Gel  eh  rteji  -Lexicon . 

(Comp.  Zeumerus.  Vitae  Pro/nsorum  Jenensium.) 

WALTKER,  MICHAEL,  bom  in  1593,  was  the  son  of 
John  Walther,  a rich  merchant  and  patrician  at  Numbers, 
who  intended  to  bring  his  son  up  to  his  business,  for  which 
purpose  he  sent  him  to  a rich  merchant  at  Thas  in  Bo- 
hemia. Young  Walther  however  disliked  trade,  and  his 
father  had  him  educated  for  a scholar.  In  1610  Walther 
went  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  first  studied 
medicine,  but  he  afterwards  pursued  theological  studies  at 
Giessen,  Altdorf.  and  Jena.  In  1618,  Elizabeth,  duchess 
of  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel,  appointed  him  her  chaplain  ; 
and  in  1622  her  son,  Duke  Julius  Frederic,  gave  him  a 
chair  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Helmstiidt.  In  1626, 
Rudolph  Christian,  sovereign  count  of  Ostfriesland,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  dignity  of  general  superintendent  of 
the  Lutheran  church  in  his  dominions.  Several  distin- 
guished works  on  divinity  which  he  published  during  the 
course  of  these  years  haa  made  his  name  known  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  universities  of  Rostock  and  Wittenberg  both 
offered  him  a chair  of  divinity,  which  however  he  declined. 
However,  in  1642  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  Frederic, 
Duke  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  who  appointed  him  general 
superintendent  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  his  duchy.  He  died 
at  Zelle,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1062.  His  principal  works 
are: — 1,  * Hamus  et  Laqueus  Salomonis.’  Enmen,  1628, 
4to. ; 2.  ‘Officina  Biblica,'  Niirnberg,  1636,  4to.  ; 1668, 
4to.  This  book  shows  the  extensive  learning  of  the  au- 
thor, and  is  of  importance  with  regard  to  the  Apocrypha; 
it  also  give*  information  on  several  writings  attributed  to 
the  Apostles  which  are  not  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 3,  * Harmonia  totius  Sacrae  Scripturac,  sivc  Con- 
ciliate Locorum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  apparent  er 
sibi  contradicentium,'  Niirnberg,  1637,  4to.  This  kook 
ran  tlirough  seven  editions  in  the  space  of  seventeen  years. 
4,  ‘Tractatus  de  Manna,’  Leiden,  1633,  l2mo. ; 5,  ‘Ex- 
crcitationes  Biblicae,'  Niirnberg,  1638,  4to. ; 6,  * Quadra- 
gena  Miscellanearum  Theologicarum this  book  was  the 
forerunner  of— 7,  * Centuria  Miscellanearum  Theologi- 
carum,’ Niirnberg,  1646,  4to.,  in  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses one  hundred  difficult  questions  concerning  divinity. 
Similar  works  are  : — 8,  * Liber  singul&ris  Quaeritoium  et 
Responxorum  Theologicorum,  per  epistola* 9,  * Spici- 
legium  Controversiarum  illustrium  XaII.  de  Dei  Nomini- 
bus 10.  * Postilla  Mosaics,  oder  Erklarung  ctlicher  His- 
torien,  Fiirbilder,  und  Spriiche  aus  den  Fuuf  Biichem 
Moris;’  11,  ‘Postilla  Evangelica,’  &c. ; 13,  ‘Der  Giildene 
Schliisael  des  Allen,  und  der  siisse  Kern  des  Neucn  Testa- 
ments. das  ist,  Griindliche  Erklarung  der  tiefsinnigen 
Epistel  S.  Pauli  an  die  Hcbraeer this  book  was  much  es- 
teemed. The  learning  of  Walther  was  unanimously  ac- 
knowledged, but  the  length  of  his  works  and  his  want  of 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  were  condemned. 
Walther  had  a son,  called  Michael  Walther,  like  his 
father,  who  was  born  at  Aurich  in  1638,  and  who  became 
professor  of  mathematic*,  and  afterwards  of  divinity,  in  the 
university  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  died  in  1692.  He  pub- 
lished several  good  works  both  on  mathematics  and  di- 
vinity. The  principal  are  : — 1,  ‘Disquisitio  Mathematica 
de  mutuis  Sidertim  Radiationibus  quas  vnlgo  Aspect  us 
meant,’  Wittenberg,  1GG0,  4to. ; 2,  ‘ De  Harmonia  Mu- 
*ica 3,  *De  Novo  Legislature  Christo  contra  Socinianos 
et  Arminiano* ; several  dissertations  on  comets,  the 
golden  number,  the  torrid  zone,  on  geographical  longi- 
tude, &c. 

Freherus,  Theatrum  Virorum  Eruditione  C/arorum,  p. 


629,  See. ; J ocher.  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexie.on  ; The 
Catalogues  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.) 

WALTHER,  GEORG  CHRISTOPH,  a German  juris- 
consult, was  born  in  1001,  at  Rothenburg,  formerly  an 
imperial  town  on  the  Tauber  in  Franconia.  In  1620  he 
went  to  Strassburg,  where  he  studied  law,  and  in  1628  he 
took  his  degrees  in  law  in  the  university  of  Altdorf.  In 
1631  the  senate  of  hi*  native  town  appointed  him  president 
of  the  chancer}'  of  justice,  which  office  he  held  till  hi* 
death,  in  1656.  A*  Walther  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
public  law  of  Germany,  &everal  princes  and  other  members 
ofthe  circle  of  Franconia  employed  him  a*  their  represen- 
tative during  the  different  diplomatics!  transactions  which 
either  preceded  or  followed  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.  He  wrote : l,  * Methodu*  JuraStudendi 2,  * Liber 
de  Statu,  Juribus  et  Privilegiis  Doctorum  ;*  3,  • De  Metatts 
et  Hospitationibus  Militanbus 4,  4 De  Remmciatiooe 
Successionum  vel  Hacreditatis 5,  4 Harmonia  Theo- 
logico-Juridico-Politico-Philofiophica,’  which  was  published 
after  his  death. 

; Freherus,  Theatrum  Virorum  Eruditione  Clarorum,  ii., 
p.  1144-5;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexicon.) 

WALTIIER,  CHRISTIAN,  a German  divine  of  consi- 
derable merit,  was  bom  in  1655,  at  Xorkittcn,  not  far  from 
Konigsberg,  where  he  began  his  academic  studies,  which  he 
continued  at  Leipzig,  and  finished  at  Jena.  He  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.  at  Jena,  in  1677,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  held  several  ecclesiastical  offices. 
In  1701  he’  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  at  Berlin,  and  in  1702  the  faculty  of  Frankfort -or- 
the-Oder  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  D.D.  In  1703 
he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Konigsberg,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  inspector  of  the  synagogue  of 
the  Jews  in  that  town.  During  some  time  he  was  Rector 
Magnificus  of  the  university  of  Konigsberg.  where  lie  died 
in  1717.  His  principal  work*  are,  1,  ’Tractatus  de  Cultu 
Divino  sanctuarii  Veteris  Testamenti,  quern  stando  fieri 
oportebat 2, 4 De  Duabux  Tabulix  Lapideix  ;*  3,  ‘De  quatuor 
Poenarum  geneiibus  apud  Hebraeo*;’  4,  4 Disputationes 
VIII.  de  Pluralitate  personam  in  in  Divinis,  cx  Geaesi  (i. 
26) ;’  5,  * Dispututiuncs  HI.  de  ingressu  Sacerdotis  suinnii 
solenni  Expiationia  die  in  Sanctum  Sanctorum ;’  6,  4 Pro- 
grammata  V.  de  Semine  Abrahae  in  quo  bencdieuntur 
Oinnes  Gente*.’  Walther  also  published  the  beginning  of 
the  work  of  Moses  Maimoniucs  on  Circumcision,  with 
notes  and  a Latin  translation. 

(Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelchrten-Lexicon.) 

WALTHER,  HEINRICH  A'NDREAS,  bom  in  1G9G, 
at  Konigsberg  in  Hesse,  became  minister  at  Worms  in 
1729,  and  in  1733  he  wax  appointed  minister  at  St.  Cathe- 
rine at  Frankfort -on-the-Mom.  In  1741  the  rank  of  senior 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  at  Frankfort  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  in  the  same  year  the  faculty  of  Giessen  created 
him  doctor  of  theology.  He  died  at  Frankfort  in  1748. 
Hi*  principal  works  arc  : 1,  1 Disputatio  ex  Antiquitate 
Orientali  ue  Zabiis;‘  2,  4 Dissertatio  de  Dominio  Hominis 
in  Bruta,  ex  officiis  ejus  in  hujus  Dominii  exercitio  obser- 
vandis;’  3,  ‘ Fins  to  miss  bey  deni  vermeinten  Lichte  del 
Romixch-Catholischcn  I.ehre,  gegen  ein  von  cinem  Jesuiteu 
heraus  gegebenes  Biichlcin,  genannt  Licht  in  der  Finster- 
nisx  ;*  4,  ‘Exegesis  Epistolae  .Tudae;'  5,  ' Erste  Griinde 
derWeisheit  und  Tugcnd.’  Thi*  book  has  been  imitated 
by  several  later  writers,  and  has  given  birth  to  an  excellent 
work  for  the  use  of  children,  entitled  4 Lchrcn  der  Weis- 
heit  und  Tugend  ;*  6, ' Erliiuterter  Katechismus.’  He  edited 
and  accompanied  with  a preface  the  ‘ Frankfurter  Cate- 
chismus." 

WALTHER,  CHRISTOPH  THEODOSIUS,  was  bom  at 
Schildberg,  in  Brandenburg,  in  1699,  aud  studied  divinity 
at  Ilalle.  Frederic  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  having  applied 
to  the  faculty  of  Halle  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some 
young  theologians  who  would  go  as  missionaries  to  the 
banish  possessions  in  East  India,  Walther  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. He  went  accordingly  to  Copenhagen  in  1705, 
accompanied  by  Henry  Plutschow  and  the  celebrated  Bar- 
tholomew Ziegenbalg.  They  arrived  at  Tranqueboron  the 
Oth  of  July,  1706,  and  until  then  the  Danes  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  propagating  Christianity  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  that  colony.  Walther,  after  having  learned  Portu- 
guese, with  Tamul  and  several  other  Indian  dialects,  visited 
the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  his  pious  zeal  was  re- 
warded with  great  success.  lie  founded  the  missionary  esta- 
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blishment  of  Majubaram.  From  1735  his  health  suffered 
much  in  consequence  of  an  endemic  fever.  He  returned 
to  Europe  in  1740.  Before  he  reached  Denmark,  he  died 
at  Dresden  on  the  27th  of  April,  1741.  Walther  published 
‘Nachrichten  von  demTranquebarischen  Missions-Wesen,’ 
1726;  ‘The  Way  of  Salvation,'  in  Taraul,  Tranquebar, 
1727, 12mo.,  1731 ; this  work  is  sometimes  cited  under  the 
title  of  ‘Refutation  of  Mohammedanism  * An  Abridgment 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,’  in  Tamul,  Tranquebar,  1735; 

‘ Observation**  Grammaticae  quibus  linguae  Tamulicae 
Idioms  vulgare  illustratur,’  Tranquebar,  1739,  8vo. ; * Doc- 
trinaTemporum  Indicaex  I.ibris  Indiciset  Bmhmarum  cum 
Paralipomenis  recentioribus,’  in  Bayer’s  ‘ Historia  Regni 
Bactriani ‘ Ellipses  Hebraicae,  sive  De  Vocibus  quae  in 
Codici  Hebraico  per  ellipsin  supprimuntur,’  published  by 
Schbttgen,  Dresden,  1740,  8vo.  Walther  contributed  to 
the  Portuguese  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  used  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  in  the  Portuguese  colonics, 
f (Niecampius,  Historin  Mission  it  Erungelicue  in  India 
Or  ten  tali ; comp.  Schbttgen,  Comment  an  i de  Vita  et 
A pone  Chrittiani  Theodotu  Waltheri,  Halle,  1743.) 

WALTHE'RIA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sterculiaceae.  Tire  name  of  this  genus  is 
intended  to  commemorate  three  individuals  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  advance  of  botanical  science  : A.  F.  Wal- 
ther, formerly  professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of 
Leipzig,  who  published,  in  1735,  a work  containing  descrip- 
tions of  the  plants  growing  in  his  own  garden ; Thomas 
Walter,  an  English  botanist  and  author  of  the  * Flora 
Caroliniana,’  published  in  1798 ; and  Richard  Walter,  who 
accompanied  Lord  Anson  in  his  voyage  round  the  world 
in  1740  to  1744. 

The  genus  is  known  by  possessing  a 5-cleft  calyx,  fur- 
nished with  a lateral  1-3-leaved  deciduous  involut'd ; 
5 petals;  a single  style  with  tuberculated  or  pencilled 
stigma ; a 1-celled,  2-valved,  1 -seeded  capsule.  The  species 
are  small  shrubs,  with  small  usually  yellow-coloured 
flowers,  disposed  in  axillary  or  terminal  stalked  heads, 
rarely  in  panicles,  using  in  clusters  from  the  branches. 

IV.  Americana  has  ovate-oblong  leaves,  plaited,  serrated, 
and  tomentose ; the  heads  of  the  flowers  axillary ; the 
calyx  very  villous  and  the  petals  rather  pubescent.  This 

filant  is  a shrub  about  4 feet  in  height,  with  yellow  flowers, 
t is  a native  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  of  Surinam,  and  the 
Caribbee  Islands. 

IV.  Durandinha  has  a sutfruticose  ascending  stem,  with 
ovate  or  ovato-orbicular  leaves,  obtuse,  and  cordate  at  the 
base  ; the  lower  ones  pilose,  the  upper  ones  tomentose  and 
glaucous;  the  heads  of  the  flowers  terminal  and  axillary ; 
the  calyx  pubescent ; the  petals  bearded  above  the  claw  ; 
the  tube  of  the  Btamens  entire.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
Bra2il  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Uruguay,  where  it  is 
called  Durandinha  or  Douradinha.  This  plant,  like  the 
whole  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs,  contains  much  mu- 
cilaginous matter,  and  is  used  in  decoction  in  the  Brazils, 
as  a remedy  in  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  also  in  some  of  the 
forms  of  venereal  disease.  It  is  also  used  os  an  external 
application  to  wounds. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  Waltheria:  they  are 
most  of  them  inhabitants  of  South  America,  and  are  gene- 
rally inconspicuous  shrubs.  They  are  of  easy  cultivation, 
and  will  thrive  in  a loamy  soil  or  a mixture  of  loam  and 
peat,  and  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 
WALTON,  BRYAN.  [Polygloits.] 

WALTON,  IZAAK,  the  4 Father  of  Angling,'  was  bom 
at  Stafford  on  the  9th  of, August,  1593.  The  register  of 
baptisms  and  burials  supplies  the  name  of  his  father,  one 
Jervis  Walton,  who  appears  to  have  been  of  the  rank  of  a 
yeoman.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  person,  except 
tliat  he  died  in  the  year  1590-7,  leaving  his  son  Izaak,  it 
is  supposed,  an  orphan. 

From  the  time  of  Walton's  birth  up  to  the  age  of  twenty, 
nothing  is  known  of  him.  It  is  presumed  that  lie  was 
apprenticed  to  a relation  of  the  same  name  who  dwelt 
in  Whitechapel,  and  is  described  as  a sempster,  or  hosier, 
bnt  the  identity  of  trades  seems  to  be  the  sole  ground  for 
this  conjecture.  He  must  however  soon  after  the  age  of 
twenty  nave  been  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
for  in  1624  Sir  John  Hawkins  states,  on  the  authority  of  a 
deed  in  his  possession,  that 4 Walton  dwelt  on  the  north 
side  of  Fleot  Street,  in  a house  two  doors  west  of  Chanceiy 
Lane,  and  abutting  on  a messuage  known  by  the  sign  oi 
the  44  Harrow,”  and  that  his  house  was  then  in  the  joint 


occupation  of  himself  and  a hosier  called  John  Mason.’ 
About  1623  (a  year  before  the  date  of  this  deed)  Walton 
states  that  he  first  began  ‘ a happy  affinity’  with  the  family 
of  his  first  wife,  Rachel  Floud,  a descendant  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer.  He  was  married  to  this  lady  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, 1626. 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  marriage  that  Walton  first 
became  interested  about  Hooker,  the  author  of  the  4 Laws 
of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,’  George  Cranmer,  his  wife’s  uncle, 
having  been  Hooker's  pupil.  Cranmer  no  doubt  orally 
communicated  the  materials  for  the  admirable  Life  of 
Hooker  which  Walton  wrote  during  his  residence  with  Dr. 
Morley  in  1662:  it  was  not  however  published  until  1605. 

We  owe  the  Life  of  Dr.  Donne  to  another  local  connec- 
tion. Walton’s  house  was  situated  in  the  parish  ol  St. 
Dunstan  in  the  West,  of  which  Donne  was  vicar.  A close 
intimacy  ensued  between  them,  and  we  find  Walton  attend- 
ing, with  other  friends,  on  Donne’s  death-bed  in  1631,  and 
also  that  Walton  wrote  an  elegy  on  his  friend,  which  was 
printed  at  the  end  of  Donne’s  poems  published  by  his  son 
in  1633.  This  elegy  seems  to  be  Walton’s  first  avowed 
literary  effort,  and  in  it  he  speaks  of  Donne’s  4 powerful 
preaching*  and  calls  himself  his  4 convert,’  which  gives  a 
clue  to  the  intimacy  between  Walton  and  Donne.  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  requested  Walton  to  collect  materials  for  a 
Life  of  Donne,  which  Sir  Henry  himself  had  thought  of 
writing,  but  his  death  in  1639  put  an  end  to  the  de- 
sign. Walton  however,  hearing  that  Dr.  Donne’s  ser- 
mons were  to  be  published  without  a prefatory  life, 
determined  on  writing  it  himself,  and  in  the  introduction 
to  the  life,  published  with  the  Sermons  in  1640,  he  fully 
explaias  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  become  Donne’s 
biographer. 

Previous  to  this  publication  Walton  had  removed  into 
Chancery  Lane,  a few  doors  from  Fleet  Street,  where  his 
wife  gave  birth  to  two  sons,  both  of  whom  however  died. 
In  August,  1640,  soon  after  the  birth  of  an  infant  daughter, 
his  wife  also  died.  These  heavy  afflictions  seem  to  have 
had  a great  effect  upon  Walton,  for  in  1644  he  left  Chan- 
cery' Lane,  and  up  to  the  year  1051  his  residence  is  wholly 
uncertain ; all  his  publications  during  this  period  were 
two  commendatory  copies  of  verses,  and  an  address  to 
Quarles’s  4 Eclogues.’ 

About  1647  he  married  Anne  Ken,  half-sister  of  the 
non-conformist  bishop  of  that  name.  In  1648  he  had  a 
daughter  born,  and  in  1650  a son,  who  died  after  a few' 
months.  Walton’s  fourth  and  surviving  son.  Isaac,  was 
bom  in  1051.  In  this  same  year  Walton  published  a col- 
lection of  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  letters,  poems.  See.,  under 
the  title  of 4 Reliquiae  Wottonianse,’  to  which  he  prefixed 
the  Life  of  Wotton. 

Walton  had  by  his  marriage  connections  identified  him- 
self with  the  Royalist  party,  and  the  strongly  expressed 
approval  of  Charles  I.  of  the  4 Life  of  Donne,’  combined 
with  other  circumstances,  rendered  him  very  zealous  in  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  service  which  distinguished  this 
period  of  his  life ; the  4 Lesser  George  * having  been 
confided  to  his  care  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  by 
Charles  II.,  for  safe  conveyance  to  London.  Ashmole 
details  this  service  in  his  4 History  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter,’ and  declares  that  Walton  was  4 well  known,  and  ns 
well  beloved  of  all  good  men.’ 

In  1653  the  work  upon  which  his  fame  principally  rests 
appeared — 4 The  Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative 
Man’s  Recreation,’  a work  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  * whether  considered  as  a treatise  on  the 
art  of  angling,  or  as  a beautiful  pastoral,  abounding  in  ex- 
quisite descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  in  sentiments  of  the 
purest  morality,  and  in  an  unaffected  love  of  the  Creator 
and  his  works,  has  long  been  ranked  among  the  most 
popular  compositions  in  our  language.’ 

In  1654  tne  second  edition  of  the  4 Reliquiae  ’ and  in 
1656  the  second  of  the  4 Angler’  appeared.  Between  this 
period  and  1658  all  trace  of  Walton  is  lost.  In  1658  Dr. 
bonne’s  life  was  first  published  as  a separate  work.  At 
the  Restoration,  two  years  afterwards,  Walton  testified  his 
joy  by  addressing  an  4 Humble  Eclogue  ’ on  the  subject  to 
Alexander  Brome,  printed  with  that  writer's  poems,  and 
published  in  1661. 

During  the  troubled  times  preceding  the  Restoration, 
Walton  Had  become  intimate  with  Drs.  Morley  and  San- 
derson, who  were  now  elevated  to  the  respective  sees  of 
Worcester  and  Lincoln.  Another  friend  of  Walton’s,  Dr 
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King,  was  also  reinstated  in  the  see  of  Chichester.  In  | 
16G2.  having  again  become  a widower,  he  left  his  residence,  i 
which  appeal*  to  have  been  in  Clerkenwell,  and  went  to  ( 
reside  w ith  Dr.  Morley,  who  was  just  then  made  liishop  ot'  ; 
Winchester.  At  this  time  also  he  took  the  lease  of  a house 
in  Paternoster-row,  called  the  Cross  Keys,  which  was 
burned  down  in  the  great  tire. 

In  1070  the  ‘ life  of  George  Herbert’  was  published, 
for  the  materials  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  l)r.  Hench- 
man, Bishop  of  London.  A collected  edition  of  the 
‘Lives  ’ also  appeared  at  this  time. 

In  1073  Walton  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  daugh- 
ter Anne  married  to  l)r.  William  Hawkins,  a prebendary 
of  Winchester  Cathedral.  Walton's  son  is  supposed  to 
have  been  educated  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Thomas  Ken, 
also  a prebendary  of  the  same  cathedral,  for  in  1075  we  ; 
find  them  travelling  abroad  together,  a tour  on  the  Conti-  j 
netit  forming  a regular  part  of  the  education  of  those  days. 
Young  Walton  was  soon  alter  admitted  at  Christ  Church,  ] 
Oxford. 

In  1670  Charles  Cotton,  Walton's  well-known  coadjutor  I 
in  the  later  editions  of  the  ‘Complete  Angler’  (Cotton  . 
contributing  a treatise  on  fly-fishing  to  that  work),  and  a 
poet  of  SOBM  merit,  as  his  ‘Remains’  testify,  cornea 
into  notice.  He  built  the  fishing-house  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dove,  near  his  own  house,  Beresford  Hall,  and 
there  Walton's  old  age  found  the  ease  and  retirement 
which  he  so  well  deserved.  In  the  year  1078  his  last 
literary  efforts  appeared ; the  Life  ot  his  friend  Bishop 
Sanderson*  and  an  introduction  to  a poem  by  John 
Chalkhill,  entitled  ‘ Thealma  and  Olearchus,’  concerning 
which  strange  mistakes  have  been  made.  Many  persons 
attributed  it  to  Walton  himself,  but  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
ha*  proved  that  the  family  of  Walton's  second  wife  inter- 
married with  a family  of  ibis  name,  and  through  them  the 
poem  came  into  Walton’s  hands.  An  anonymous  tract, 
minted  in  1680,  entitled  ‘Love  and  Truth,’  is  attributed  to 
Walton,  but  upon  slender  authority. 

Walton  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  during  a 
severe  frost,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1683,  nnd  lies 
buried  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

Walton’s  son  became  a canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
and  is  said  to  have  contributed  largely  to  Walker’s  * Suf- 
fering* of  the  Clergy,’  and  to  have  most  hospitably  received 
Bishop  Ken  when  deprived  of  his  bishopric.  He  died  in 
1720,  and  Anne  Walton  in  1715.  There  are  no  descen- 
dants of  the  name  of  Walton  living.  A good  portrait  of 
‘Old  Izaak,*  by  Houseman,  was  bequeathed  by  a descen- 
dant to  the  National  Gallery. 

There  are  many  editions  of  the  ‘ Complete  Angler,’  from 
that  of  1G53  to  that  of  1833.  This  last  is  a splendid  work 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  who  has 
written  the  first  good  Life  of  Walton.  There  was  also  an 
edition  of  all  Walton's  works  by  Major,  in  1823.  Dr. 
Zouch  wrote  a poor  Life  of  Walton,  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  his  • Lives.’ 

WALTON-ON-THAMES.  [Sukrky.] 

WALTZ  (from  WaLten,  Geim.  to  roll),  a gay  dance,  in 
triple  time,  and  executed  by  two  pereons,  who,  almost 
embracing,  rapidly  turn  round  on  an  axis  of  their  own, 
while  moving  quickly  in  a circle  whose  radius  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
room. 

Dr.  Burney  with  much  naivete  says,  ‘ Having  seen 
the  Waltz  performed  by  a select  party  of  foreigners,  we 
could  not  help  reflecting  how  uneasy  an  English  mother 
would  be  to  see  her  daughter  so  familiarly  treated  ; and 
still  more  to  witness  the  obliging  manner  in  which  the 
freedom  is  returned  by  the  females.’  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  the  remark  was  made  before  the  waltz  had 
been  introduced  into  the  British  Isles. 

WALWORTH,  WILLIAM.  [Richard  II.] 

WANDEROO.  [Macacuv.1 

W A N DSWORTH.  [Sitrr  by.] 

WANGA'RA  is  a country  in  Northern  Africa,  unknown 
to  the  antients  and  also  to  modern  travellers,  but  men- 
tioned by  the  Arabian  geographers  Edrisi,  Abulfeda,  and 
Leo  Africanus.  These  authors  agree  in  stating  that  in 
Wancara  the  Niger  terminates,  and  Leo  Africanus  adds 
that  it  terminates  in  the  sea.  According  to  our  present 
knowledge  vre  must  suppose  that  Wangara  is  the  delta  of 
the  Quorra,  and  this  supposition  is  supported  by  the  de- 
scription which  is  given  of  the  country.  The  authors  above 


mentioned  describe  it  as  an  alluvial  tract  environed  and 
intersected  by  the  branches  of  the  Niger,  and  annually 
overflowed  in  July,  August,  and  September ; they  add  that 
several  fresh-water  lakes  are  found  in  it.  Ia?o  Africanus 
says  that  the  low  tract  is  called  Genni  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  that  it  i*  contiguous  to  Wangara,  which  thus  would 
comprehend  the  mountainous  tract  about  the  confluence 
of  tne  Quorra  and  the  Tshadda.  The  name  of  Genni  or 
Ginni  appears  even  at  present  to  be  used  in  Northern 
Africa  for  the  delta  of  tne  Quorra,  nnd  from  this  name 
seem*  to  be  derived  that  of  Guinea,  which  Europeans  have 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  Africa  wmch  ex- 
tends from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  Bight  of  Bi&fra.  It  may 
he  observed  that  no  passage  can  be  pointed  out  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  by  which  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  thought  that  the  Niger  flows  from  east  to  west,  but 
this  fact  is  clearly  and  unanimously  stated  by  the  Arabian 
geographers.  The  antients  had  only  a faint  knowledge  of 
the  upper  course  of  the  Niger  or  of  the  Joliba,  and  they 
became  acquainted  with  it  by  persons  who  had  advanced 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  its  upper  course  the  Niger  runs  from  west  to 
east,  and  so  we  find  it  stated  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  The  Arabs  arrived  in  Sudan  by  the  way  of 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  nnd  as  soon  a*  they  had  advanced  a* 

; far  as  10®  E.  long,  of  Greenwich,  they  found  that  all  the 
. waters  ran  westward;  ami  they  must  soon  have  been  in- 
formed that  they  united  in  a large  river,  which  farther 
j down  in  Wangara  reached  the  sea.  They  were  therefore 
! right  in  stating  that  the  Niger  runs  westward.  When,  at  a 
! later  period,  they  went  so  far  to  the  north-west  as  to  reach 
| Timbuctu,  they  were  either  ignorant  of  the  identity  of  the 
j Joliba  and  1 he  Quorra,  or  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
| to  indicate  the  great  change  which  the  river  makes  in  the 
j direction  of  its  course  below  that  town.  The  Europeans 
j were  well  aware  that  the  Arabian  writers  possessed  a much 
more  extensive  nnd  accurate  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
(Africa  than  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers.  Their 
knowledge  of  that  continent  commenced  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  ; and  as  they  were  not  aware  that  the  low 
country  between  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Bi&fra  was  the 
delta  of  a great  river,  they  thought  that  the  largest  river 
which  was  found  to  enter  the  Atlantic  must  be  the  Niger 
1 of  the  Arabian  geographers.  Thus  by  a blunder  of  Eu- 
ropeans it  became  and  continued  the  general  opinion,  that 
the  Senegal  was  the  Niger  of  the  Arabians,  until  the  dis- 
1 cowries  made  within  the  last  fifty  years  removed  this 
erroneous  opinion,  and  ultimately  settled  the  geography  of 
Northern  Africa. 

j WAN  LEY,  REV.  NATHANIEL,  is  the  author  or 
\ compiler  of  a work  which  first  appeared  in  a folio  volume 
in  1678,  and  has  been  often  reprinted  in  various  forms,  en- 
titled ‘ Wonders  of  the  Little  World.’  The  little  world  i* 
the  microcosm,  man,  and  the  work  consists  of  a large  col- 
lection of  remarkable  stories  illustrative  of  human  nature. 
They  are  selected  however  with  no  judgment ; incrcdibili- 
^ ties  and  exploded  fictions  arc  as  welcome  to  the  omnivor- 
ous collector  as  the  best  established  facts ; and  the  book 
in  truth  is  of  little  or  no  value.  Wanley  was  bom  at  Lei- 
cester in  1633,  studied  at  Trinity  College.  Oxford,  took  his 
J degree  of  B.A.  in  1653,  that  of  M.A.  in  1657 ; seems  then 
j to  have  been  appointed  minister  at  Beeby  in  Leicester- 
; shire,  which  he  was  when  he  published  at  London,  in 
1658,  a tract  entitled  ‘Vox  Dei,  or  the  Great  Duty  of  Self- 
Reflection  upon  a Man’s  own  Way* ;’  afterwards  became 
vicar  of  Trinity  Church  in  Coventry : and  died  in  1680. 
He  was  the  father  of  Humphrey  Wanley. 

WANLEY,  HUMPHREY,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Wanley,  and  was  born  at  Coventry,  21st  March, 
1672.  He  is  said  to  have  been  first  intended  for  a limner, 
and  afterwards  to  have  been  put  to  some  trade  ; but  he 
: had  been  early  smitten  with  a taste  for  the  study  of  old 
j books  and  other  antiquities;  and  besides, he  had  evidently 
I a constitutional  dislike  or  incapacity  for  any  sort  of  regular 
occupation.  Having  however  acquired  a great  skill  in 
old  handwriting  (in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  may  have 
been  assisted  by  what  he  had  learned  of  the  art  of  limn- 
ing), this  accomplishment  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  then  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry (afterwards ol  Worcester),  and  that  prelate  sent  him 
to  Edmund  Hall.  Oxford.  Here  he  proved  of  great  service  to 
Dr.  Mill,  the  principal,  by  the  assistance  he  gave  him  in 
making  his  collation  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Greek 
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New  Testament  (published  in  1707).  After  this  he  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Dr.  Charlett,  master  of  Uni- 
versity College,  who  kept  him  at  his  own  lodgings.  and 
seems  to  have  employed  him  in  transcribing,  compiling, 
ab  rid  trine,  and  other  such  work.  Charlett  also  pot  him 
appointed  one  of  the  under-keepers  of  the  Bodleian 
Library ; and  he  took  a principal  part  in  drawing  up  the 
Indexes  to  the  Catalogue  of  MSS.,  the  Latin  preface 
to  which  is  of  his  composition.  He  then  left  Oxford, 
and  removing  to  London,  became  secretary  to  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  His  next  em- 
ployment was  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Hickes,  the  eminent 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  for  whom  he  travelled  over  the 
kingdom  in  search  of  manuscripts  in  that  language,  and 
drew  up  in  English  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  those  con- 
tained in  the  public  and  private  libraries  and  other  depo- 
sitories visited  by  him,  which,  after  it  had  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  another  hand,  was  printed  in  Hickes**  * The- 
saurus I.inguanim  Vetemm  Septentrionalium,’  It  tom.,  fob, 
Oxon.,  1705,  and  forms  the  tnird  volume  of  that  great 
work.  This  is  Wanley**  principal  performance  : and  it  is 
admitted  to  be  done,  all  otreu instances  considered,  with 
diligence,  care,  and  competent  learning.  His  last  em- 
ployment was  as  librarian  to  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the 
founder  of  the  famous  Ilarleian  collection  of  printed  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  to  his  son,  the  second  earl,  both  of 
whom  were  highly  satisfied  with  his  service*  in  that  capa- 
city. He  compiled  the  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.,  which  was 
first  printed  in  17fi2,  as  far'  as  to  No.  ‘2407.  Among  the 
Lansaowne  MSS.,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a very  curious 
Diary,  kept  bv  Wanley,  from  March,  1715,  till  within  a 
fortnight  of  his  death,  mostly  of  proceeding*  connected 
with  the  Harleian  library.  Several  extracts  from  it  are 
printed  in  Nichols’s  • Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.’  The  only  separate  work  published  by  Wanley  is 
a translation  (from  the  French)  of  0#tervala'»  * Ground* 
and  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,’  which  appeared 
at  London  in  an  8vo.  volume,  in  1704. 

Wanley  was  twice  married;  first  to  a widow  with  se. 
vend  children ; the  second  time,  onlv  a fortnight  before 
his  death,  to  a very  young  woman.  He  was  carried  off  by 
a dropsy,  6th  July,  172#},  when  it  was  found  that  he  had 
left  all  lie  had,  which  amounted  to  something  consider- 
able, to  his  widow. 

There  are  many  letters  relating  to  Wanley,  principally 
from  hi*  contemporary  and  fellow  antiquary  Heame,  in  the 
•Letters  of  eminent  Persons  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  from  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,’  pub- 
lished (by  Dr.  Bliss)  in  3 vote,  fivo.,  in  1813.  And  there 
are  several  of  Wanley’s  own  letters  in  the  volume  lately 
printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  entitled  ‘Original  Letters 
of  eminent  Literary  Men  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth, 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations  by 
Sir  Henry  Ellis.  K.H.,  F.R.8.,&c..’  4to.,  1843. 

WANSD1KE.  [SomcHsemHiBB.] 

WANSLEBEN,  JOHANN  MICHAEL,  sou  of  a Lu- 
theran clergyman,  was  horn  at  Erftirt  in  1636. 

After  studying  philosophy  and  theology  at  Konigsberg, 
he  was  successively  private  tutor,  soldier,  and  vagabond  ; 
at  last  he  attached  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
Ethiopic,  to  Ludoif,  at  whose  request  he  undertook  a journey 
to  London.  The  object  of  this  excursion  was  to  superin- 
tend the  printing  of  Ludoif  *s  * Lexicon  Ethiopicum,’  which 
was  published  at  London  in  1661.  Wansleben  was  also 
employed,  during  his  residence  in  England,  by  Edmund 
Castell,  as  an  assistant  in  compiling  his  1 Lexicon  Hcpta- 
glottum.’ 

Wansleben,  on  his  return  to  Erfurt,  was  sent  by  Duke 
Ernst  of  Gotha,  at  Ludoif ’a  suggestion,  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  Christians  in  Egypt  and  Aby&ima.  He 
performed  the  Egyptian  part  of  the  undertaking,  bu* 
returned  to  Europe  without  attempting  to  penetrate  into 
Abyssinia. 

He  landed  at  Leghorn,  in  February.  1665,  and  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  declared  himself  a convert  to  the 
Romish  church,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Dominican 
order.  In  1670  he  visited  Paris,  and  was  sent  to  Egypt  by 
Coibert,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  country  and  purchasing  manuscripts. 
He  landed  at  Damietta  in  March,  1671,  and  left  Cairo  for 
Constantinople  in  September,  1673.  He  visited  in  succes- 
sion the  Coptic  convents  of  the  Delta,  the  Faium,  the  de- 
serts of  St.  Macarius  and  St.  Anthony,  in  search  of  manu- 


scripts, and  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  Esneh.  He  made 
several  excursions  from  Constantinople  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  preparing  to  return  to  Egypt  when  he  was  recalled 
to  France. 

He  reached  Paris  in  April,  1676;  but  instead  of  obtain- 
ing the  object*  of  his  ambition,  a bishopric  or  professor- 
ship of  Oriental  languages,  he  was  called  to  account  for  the 
moneys  entrusted  to  his  disposal,  and  disgraced  for  misap- 
plying them.  After  soliciting  in  vain  a grant  of  public 
money  to  enable  him  to  print  the  Ethiopic  works  he  had 
collected,  his  necessities  obliged  him  to  accept,  in  1678, 
the  office  of  vicar  in  a village  near  Fontainebleau,  where 
he  died,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1879. 

Ludoif,  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the*  History 
of  Ethiopia,’  speaks  slightingly  of  Wansleben,  but  his 
opinion  may  have  been  biassed  by  the  conduct  of  his 
former  scholar;  he  must  have  entertained  some  respect 
for  Wansleben  * acquirement*  when  he  sent  him  to  London 
to  carry  his  Ethiopic  Grammar  and  Lexicon  through  the 
; press.  The  published  works  of  Wansleben  ore : — 1 , ‘ Index 
Latinos  inJobi  Ludolfl  Lexicon  ASthiopico-Uitinnm ; Ap- 
pendix iEthiopico- Latina.  Liturgia  S.  Dioscori,  Patriarchs* 
Alexandrini,  ASthion.  et  Lat.,’  Londini,  1661,  4to. : i 4 Con- 
j spectua  Operum  /Ethiopicorum  quae  ad  excudendum 
I pnrata  habebat  Wanslebius,’  Paris,  1(771,  4to. ; 3. ‘Rela- 
! zione  deliostato  presente  dell’  Egitta’  Pari*.  1671,  12mo. ; 
4,  ‘Nouvelle  Relation,  en  forme  do  Journal,  d un  Voyage 
fait  en  Egypte  en  1672  et  1673,’  Paris.  1677.  This  edi- 
tion enters  much  more  into  detail  than  the  Italian  version  : 
an  English  translation  from  the  French  wn*  published  at 
Tendon  in  1678.  5,  ‘ Ilistoiredc  1’Eglise  d’Alexandrie  fon- 
dle par  St.  Mare,  que  nous  appelons  celle  des  Jacobites 
Coptes  d’Egypte,  ecrite  au  Oaire  memo  en  1672  et  1673,' 
Paris,  1677.  12mo.  Thi*  work  professes  to  be  a compila- 
tion from  Coptic  writers.  Besides  these  a MS.  account  of 
Wansleben’s  first  expedition  to  Egypt  was  transmitted  to 
Gotha.  Possibly  the  pamphlet  nubltehed  in  London  in 
1679,  entitled  ‘A  brief  account  of  the  Rebellions  and  Blood- 
shed occasioned  by  the  anti-Christian  practices  oftheJeSuits 
and  other  Popish  Emissaries  in  the  Empire  of /Ethiopia : col- 
lected out  of  a MS.  history  written  in  Latin,  by  J.  Michael 
Wansleben,  a learned  Papist,*  may  have  been  compiled 
from  his  narrative.  A MS.  entitled  ‘Diarium  conscriptum 
h J.  M.  Wanslebio,  Somtnenlano  Thuring.  ab  anno  1664,’ 

! is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Ducal  library  at  Weimar. 

5 (Bmgraphie  Univereelte  ; Jocher’s  AUgemeine*  Oe/ehr- 
■ ten-lexicon ; Prefaces  to  Castell*  Lexicon  Heptaglot- 
tnm , and  Ludoif*  second  edition  of  his  /Ethiopic  Gram- 
mar and  Lexicon;  Nouvelle  Relation  (fun  Voyage  fait 
en  Egypte,  Paris.  1698.) 

WANSTEAD.  [Easix.] 

WANTAGE,  a market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Wantage 
in  Berkshire,  63  miles  from  the  General  Post-office.  Lon- 
don, by  the  coach-road  through  Maidenhead,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  and  Wallingford. 

Wantage  was  a place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  when  it  formed,  with  the  neighbouring  lands, 

; pait  of  the  patrimony  of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  who  had 
a residence  here.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  King  Alfred 
the  Great. 

The  parish  of  Wantage  has  an  area  of  7580  acres,  and 
comprehend*  the  town  of  Wantage  and  the  hamlets  of 
Charlton  and  Grove,  It  contained,  in  1831,729  inhabited 
houses,  36  uninhabited,  and  6 building;  together  771 
houses,  with  748  families,  and  3282  persons:  rather  less 
than  a third  of  the  population  was  agricultural.  The  town 
stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  Loudon  and  Cheltenham 
road,  with  a cross-road  from  Oxford  to  Hungerford : the 
streets  are  irregularly  built,  and  contain  but  few  good 
houses.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  is  an  antient  cross  church,  with  a square  embattled 
tower  rising  from  the  intersection : it  contains  some  antient 
tomb*  and  monumental  brasses,  partly  of  the  Fitz- 
warren  family.  There  is  an  antient  building  of  Norman 
architecture,  called  by  Iceland  a church,  now  or  lately 
used  a*  a school-house:  and  an  antient  market-cross,  with 
the  inscription,4  Pray  for  the  good  Earl  of  Bath,  and  for 
Master  William  Burnabe.  the  builder  hereof,  1580,  and  for 
William  Lord  Fitzwarren.’  The  manufacture  of  racking 
and  twine  is  carried  on : also  some  malting,  and  trade  in 
com.  flour,  malt,  and  coal.  A branch  of  the  Wilt*  and 
Berk*  Canal  come*  up  to  the  town.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday  for  pigs,  cattle,  and  com ; there  are  a monthly 
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cheese  fair,  and  in  the  year  two  fairs  for  cattle  and  cheese, 
one  for  cherries,  and  a statute-fair.  There  are  two  bank- 
ing-houses. 

The  living  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  003/., 
with  a glebe-house  ; in  the  rural  deanery  of  Abingdon,  in 
the  archdeanery  of  Berks,  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  The 
perpetual  curacy  of  Grove  in  the  parish,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  75/.,  with  a glebe-house,  is  in  the  gilt  of  the 
vicar.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  nine  day-schools,  with 
231  children,  namely,  106  boys,  56  girls,  and  69  children  of 
sex  not  stated ; making  about  one  m fourteen  of  the  total 
population  under  daily  instruction.  One  of  the  day-schools, 
with  44  boys,  was  partly  supported  by  endowment.  There 
was  at  the  same  time  one  Sunday-school  with  80  boys  and 
90  girls.  Bishop  Butler,  author  of  * The  Analog)'  of  Re- 
ligion,' and  Isaac  Kiniber,  a dissenting  minister  and  an 
historical  and  biographical  writer  of  some  reputation,  were 
natives  of  Wantage. 

(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia  ; Beauties  qf  England  and 
Wales ; Parliamentary  Papers.) 

WAPENTAKE  (from  the  Saxon  u'aepen,  arms,  and  /tic, 
touch,  or  betach , yield)  is  a term  which  prevails  in 
Yorkshire,  and  indicates  a territorial  division  like  the 
hundred  of  other  counties.  [Shire.]  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  habit  which  our  Saxon  ancestors  had 
of  attending  with  their  weapons  the  meetings  of  their 
tribes,  whether  convened  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice or  to  decide  on  peace  or  war.  This  circumstance, 
inseparable  from  the  assembly,  gave  a name  to  the 
meeting  and  to  the  district  whose  inhabitants  were  con- 
vened. Various  explanations,  all  however  connected 
witli  this  habit,  are  given  to  the  last  syllable.  By  some  it 
is  supposed  to  mean  the  touch  or  rustling  of  their  arms,  by 
which  the  assembly  was  wont  to  signify  its  opinion  of  the 
matters  submitted  to  it;  by  others  the  acceptance  by  the 
lord  of  his  tenants'  arms  in  token  of  their  submission  to 
him.  These  are  the  two  solutions  quoted  by  Spelman. 
Others  however  say  that  the  word  denotes  the  custom 
which  the  vassals  had  of  touching  the  spear  of  the  lord  as 
a mark  of  homage  ; and  this  seems  to  be  the  explanation 
most  usually  adopted.  (Spelman,  If  apentachium  et  Wcb- 
pengetarhium  ; Cowell.) 

WAPITI.  [Deer,  vol.  viii.,  p.  359.] 

WAPPING.  [London.) 

WARASDIN,  one  of  the  three  counties  (Warasdin, 
Krcuz,  and  Agram)  into  which  the  Austrian  kingdom  of 
Croatia  is  divided,  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north-west 
by  Styria,  on  the  north-east  l»y  Szalad  (a  county  of  Hun- 
gary), on  the  east  by  Kreuz,  and  on  the  south  by  Agram. 
Its  area  is  720  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants 136,000,  who  are  Roman  Catholic  Croatians. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  traversed 
by  a branch  of  the  Styrian  chain  from  west  to  cast,  which 
divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Drave,  which  runs  along  the  northern  frontier,  sepa- 
rating the  country  from  Hungary ; the  Szutla,  which 
separates  Croatia  from  Styria ; and  the  Krapetia,  which 
forms  the  frontier  between  the  cantons  of  Warasdin  and 
Agram.  More  than  a third  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
forests."  The  plain  near  the  Drave  produces  more  than 
sufficient  corn  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  mountainous  and  larger  portion  &cldom  yields  enough. 
The  natural  productions  are  com  (especially  maize),  millet, 
tobacco,  fruit  of  different  kinds,  especially  plums,  and 
timber.  There  is  aver)' good  breed  of  homed  cattle,  and 
great  numbers  of  swim',  fish,  bees,  and  game.  The  mine- 
rals are,  besides  marbles  of  different  kinds,  a very  thick 
stratum  of  native  sulphur  at  Radoboi,  and  gold,  which  is 
obtained  by  washing  from  the  sand  of  the  Drave,  to  the 
value  of  1200  to  1800  ducats  annually.  Blumcnbach  how- 
ever says  that  the  gold-washing  in  the  Drave  has  ceased. 
The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy. 

War  \sdin,  the  capital,  or  county  town,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Drave,  over  w hich  there  is  a remarkable 
wooden  bridge.  It  lies  in  46°  18'  N.  lat.  and  16°  2fF  E. 
long.,  in  a plain  which  is  enclosed  on  the  east  and  west  by 
mountains.  It  is  a well-built  but  not  very  lively  town,  and 
contains  several  large  and  handsome  edifices,  among  which 
are  several  fine  churehes,  a Jewish  synagogue,  the  county- 
hnll,  the  senate-house,  the  residence  of  the  bishop  and 
chauter,  and  some  convents.  There  are  likewise  a Roman 


Catholic  gymnasium,  a convent  of  Ureuline  nuns,  with  a 
girls’  school  and  hospital,  and,  within  these  few  years,  a 
philharmonic  society.  Good  wine  is  produced  in  the 
environs.  Some  tobacco  is  manufactured  in  the  town, 
and  there  are  some  vinegar-breweries.  The  suburbs 
are  extensive,  and  contain  some  good  buildings.  Warasdin 
was  formerly  fortified,  but  the  fortifications  have  fallen 
into  decay. 

(Blumcnbach,  Neuestes  Gemdlde  der  Oesterreichischen 
Monarchic ; Jenny,  Handbuch ; Kassel,  Handbuch  ; Die 
Oesterreichische  National  Emuclopadie.'. 

WARBECK,  PERKIN.  | Henry  VII.] 

WARBERG.  [Sweden.] 

WARBLERS.  [Sylviadaj.J  The  true  Warblers  were 
arranged  by  Linnsus  under  his  genus  Motacilla.  They 
comprise  the  smaller  singing  birds. 

Mr.  Nuttall  gives  a concise  but  comprehensive  general 
account  of  this  interesting  group. 

The  bill,  he  remarks,  is  slender,  straight,  awl-shaped, 
higher  than  it  is  wide  at  the  base,  and  furnished  with  scat- 
tered bristles;  the  lower  mandible  straight.  Nostrils 
basal,  lateral,  oval,  half-closed  by  a membrane.  Tongue 
lacerated  at  the  tip.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe  ; 
inner  toe  free  ; ]>ostcrior  nail  shorter  than  the  toe.  Wings 
moderate  or  short  ; spurious  feather  generally  short ; first 
and  second  primaries,  second  and  thira,  or  third  and  fourth 
longest ; scapulars  considerably  shorter  than  the  quill 
feathers. 

Female  generally  distinguished  by  a less  vivid  plumage. 

Young  usually  assuming  the  adult  plumage  after  the 
first  moult.  Some  species  moult  twice  m the  year. 

Mr.  Nuttall  further  observes  that  species  of  this  nu- 
merous race  are  spread  over  the  whole  globe.  ‘They  are,' 
says  he,  ‘generally  small,  sprightly,  ana  endowed  with  an 
incessant  activity,  in  accordance  with  the  subtleness  of 
their  flying  insect  prey  ; they  therefore  approach  both  in 
habit  and  character  the  Flycatchers,  Vireos,  Thrushes, 
Saxicolas,  and  Wrens  so  nearly,  that  it  is  rendered  at  time* 
doubtful  to  which  of  these  several  genera  they  ought  to  be 
referred.  They  principally  inhabit  forests  or  thickets,  and 
some  affect  water)-  situations  or  reed-marshes.  Many  are 
remarkable  for  the  melody  of  their  song  and  the  spnght- 
liness  of  their  airs,  which  in  the  period  of  incubation  they 
almost  incessantly  pour  forth.  The  Nightingale,  so  cele- 
brated for  his  pow*erl'ul,  varied,  and  pathelic  lay,  as  well  as 
the  humble  but  tuneful  Robin  Redbreast,  belong  to  this 
highly  vocal  genus  ( Sylvia , Lath.) ; and  though  many 
species  seek  out  the  arctic  solitudes  in  which  to  waste  their 
melody  or  soothe  alone  their  mates,  yet  other  species  may 
be  numbered  among  the  more  familiar  tenants  of  our  gar- 
j dens,  groves,  and  orchards.  Living  almost  exclusively  on 
the  winged  insects  of  summer,  which  they  dexterously 
catch  in  the  air  or  pick  from  off  the  leaves,  they  migrate 
to  the  south  in  autumn,  and  pass  their  winter  in  the  warm 
or  tropical  regions.  Some  exist  more  or  less  generally  on 
berries  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  and  consequently  find 
means  thus  to  winter  in  the  milder  climates  which  are 
exempt  from  severe  extreme*.  Among  many  of  the  spe- 
cies the  more  active  and  vigorous  male,  intent  on  the 
object  of  his  migration,  precedes  the  arrival  of  the 
female.* 

European  Warblers. 

The  following  arc  figured  and  described  in  Mr.  Gould‘s 
* Birds  of  Europe 

Wheat  ear*. 

Sa.ricofa  cackinnans.  The  Black  Wheatear. 

Geographical  Distribution.  — Southern  Europe  and 
Africa. 

Saxicitla  leucontela.  The  Pied  Wheat  ear. 

Geographical  Distribution. — North  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
bably Northern  Asia. 

Saxicola  ip  mint  he.  The  Wheatear. 

Stwicola  stafMzina.  The  Russet  Wheatrar. 

Geographical  Distribution. —South  of  Italy,  Dalmatia, 
and  Grecian  Archipelago ; rare  in  the  north  of  Italy,  not 
recorded  from  the  central  European  districts. 

Sax i co fa  aurita.  Black-eared  Wheatear. 

Geographical  Distribution . — Hilly  districts  of  south  of 
Europe : more  common  in  the  north  of  Italy  than  the 
Basset  Wheatear.  Frequent  in  the  Neapolitan  States  aud 
Sardinia. 
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Wlunchats. 

The  Whinchat. 

Stonochats. 

Saxieola  mhieola. 

Description . — Old  Male. — Summer  Plumage. — Head, 
throat,  hack,  and  small  coverts  of  the  wings  perfect  black ; 
but  each  feather  very  finely  bordered  with  ruddy  brown  ; 
a great  white  Rpot  on'thc  aides  of  the  neck,  on  the  upper 

Jmrt  of  the  wings  and  on  the  rump.  Breast  deep  ruddy, 
ower  parts  very  bright  ruddy : wings  brown  bordered 
with  brighter  brown  : baso  of  all  the  tail-feathers  white, 
the  rest  of  a blackish  brown.  length  four  inches  four  or 
five  lines. 

Male  after  the  Autumnal  Moult. — Wider  ruddy  borders 
at  the  end  of  the  feathers  on  the  throat ; those  of  the  nape 
nnd  the  back  fringed  with  large  holders  of  that  colour  ; 
breast  bright  ruddy,  the  rest  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
clear  Isabella  colour  ; wider  borders  on  the  quills,  and  the 
end  of  the  tail  ruddyish. 

Female. — Upper  parts  blackish  brown  with  borders  of 
yellowish  ruddy ; wings  and  tail-leathers  brown  bordered 
with  yellowish  ruddy ; throat  black,  with  small  whitish  and 
ruddyish  spots ; the  white  space  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
nnd  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wing  less  extended ; ruddy 
colour  of  the  breast  less  vivid. 

Young  Males  before  their  Second  Moult  like  the  old 
female. 

Young  at  their  Departure  from  the  Nest. — Feathers  of 
the  upper  parts  greyish  brown  ; all  terminated  by  a small 
whitish  spot. 

Alter  the  autumnal  moult  all  the  individuals  have  brown 
feb-colour  on  the  head  and  the  back  ; this  colour  occupy- 
ing solely  the  fine  points  of  the  barbs  they  by  exposure 
and  friction  cause  in  the  spring  the  black  colour  of  the 
middle  of  the  fe&ltiers  to  appear.  (Temm.) 

This  is  the  Tray  net  rnbirole  and  Mo  tear  Traquet  of  the 
French ; 8nltalfa*tone,  Zampa-CAirdi,  and  Saltinpalo  of 
the  Italians;  Schicarzkehhger  Steinschmatzer  of  the  Ger- 


Geogruphiral  Distribution. — Russia,  Germany,  France, 
Provence,  Italy.  Smyrna,  Japan,  the  Deccan,  the'  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  the  mountain-chain  of  Upper • Hindust an, 
Senegal,  and  South  Africa  (Cape).  England,  Ireland,  nnd 
Scotland. 

Habits , »£c. — Though  several  of  this  species  remain 
through  the  winter  months,  the  general  nody  quit  the 
British  Islands  in  autumn,  nor  do  they  return  till  the 
spring  is  forward,  seldom  appearing  on  our  heaths  and 
( commons,  dappled  with  furze  and  bushes,  before  the  end 
; of  March : but  March  is  often  bleak  ; and  when  the  winds 
blow  roughly,  they  quit  these  open  spots  for  the  shelter  of 
j the  Ming  lanes  and  groves.  Still  however  the  open  tracts 
' are  Iheir  favourite  haunts,  and,  wind  and  weather  permit- 
> ting,  there  they  are  to  be  seen  almost  ever  in  motion,  now 
on  a stone,  now  on  a bush,  from  which  they  dart  to  seize 
I the  passing  insect  and  then  return.  Although  their  song, 

! which  is  given  on  the  wing,  is  short,  it  is  pleasing ; and 
| they  are  in  a degree  mocking  birds,  being  no  bad  imitators 
i of  the  song  of  others.  Besides  insects,  worms  are  accept- 
able food  to  them ; and  for  these  they  may  be  frequently 
seen  foraging  on  the  ground. 

Tile  nest,  which  is  of  considerable  size  in  proportion  to 
the  bird,  is  framed  in  the  beginning  of  April  on  the  ground 
or  some  dwarf  bush.  Externally  it  is  fabricated  of  moss 
and  grass;  and  a few  fine  bents,  hairs,  and  leathers  form 
the  lining.  The  eggs,  which  are  laid  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  third  week  in  that  month,  are  pale  blue  with 
somewhat  of  a greyish  tint,  finely  dotted  with  obscure 
reddish  brown  at  the  large  end. 

When  the  young  arc  hatched — that  is,  about  the  middle 
of  May — the  old  Stonechats  become  very  bold.  They  make 
a constant  clamour,  and  put  in  practice  many  a ruse  to 
deceive  the  schoolboy  and  draw  him  from  their  nest. 

Redstarts. 

Phtrnicura  ruticit/a.  The  Ralstart. 

Pheenicura  tithys.  The  Black  Redstart.  Rare  in 
Britain. 


mans ; Clochder  y cerrig  of  the  antient  British ; and 
NlOlUchal,  St-iii'rh-ittrr.  Slunesmith,  Stonesmich,  Stone- 
cltnh , and  Moor-tit  ling  of  the  modem  British. 


Till!  StoiM-rliat. 


Sgtirp,  iiijW  : i-.ji-nt  ftjj’ii**,  fcm.iV,  in  |ntf,cl  plum  ago. 

F.  U.,  No.  10b7. 


I We  select  the  Common  Redstart.  MntarM/a  ph<enic.urus% 
1 J.inn.,  an  an  example. 

| Description. — Old  Male. — Forehead  and  eyebrows  pure 

i white  ; a small  band  on  the  root  of  the  bill,  space  between 
| that  and  the  eye,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  tne  neck  deep 
black  ; head  and  upper  part  of  the  back  bluish  ash : breast, 
■ sides,  rump,  and  lateral  tail-feathers  brilliant  ruddy ; ab- 
J domen  whitish,  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  deep  ruddy,  two 
I middle  feathers  brown. 

I The  Female  (which  may  easily  be  confounded  with  that 
of  Pheenicura  suecica,  the  Blue-throated  Warbler)  with 
the  upper  part*  grey  strongly  shaded  with  rusty;  great 
' wing-coverts  bordered  with  ruddyish  yellow  ; throat  white, 
breast  and  sides  rusty,  belly  whitish,  under  tail-coverts 
i pale  rusty.  The  rery  old  have  the  throat  blackish,  spotted 
with  rust'y. 

Young  Males  of  the  Year. — No  white  on  the  forehend  ; 
black  of  the  throat  broken  with  whitish  lines ; ruddy 
colour  of  the  breast  varied  with  white ; upper  parts  rusty 
ash,  tail  coverts  and  feathers  bordered  with  rusty. 

Young  Females. — These  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
nightingale  by  the  black  bill  and  feet,  and  the  two 
middle  tail-feathers,  which  arc  always  blackish-brown. 
Belon  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  $.oo'iico«yjoc  of  Aris- 
; totle  {Hitt.  Anim.,  ix.  49>.  It  is  the  Cnrossolo , Codirosso, 
j Culo  ranzo,  and  Culo  rosso  of  the  Italians ; Rossi gnol  de 
mur  ou  de  murai/les  of  the  French ; Schicarzhe/iligcr  San- 
| gcr,  Srhicarzkchlein,  and  Garten-Rothschiciinzchen  of 
j the  Germans;  Gekraagde  Roodstart  of  the  Nethcrlanders; 

I Rodstjert  of  the  Swedes ; Roedstiert  of  the  Danes ; lilod- 
\fugl  of  the  Norwegians;  Rhonell  goch  of  the  antient 
j British;  Red/ail,  BrantaU , and  Firetail  of  the  modern 
I British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia.  Europe  generally,  particularly  Holland.France, 
Provence,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Trebizond,  nnd  to  the  south- 
east of  that  locality,  Erzcrum,  and  Japan. 

| In  Britain  it  arrives  about  the  middle  of  April,  penetrat- 
1 ing  as  high  as  Sutherlandshire  in  Scotland.  Pennant  says 
that  it  extends  no  farther  west  than  Exeter,  but  it  has  been 
seen  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Cornwall,  and  is  far  from  un- 
common in  the  western  part.  The  antient  British  name 
above  given,  from  Pennant,  indicates  that  the  bird  must 
j have  been  formerly  known  in  Wales:  it  certainly  is  now, 

I and  has  even  been  found  near  Belfast  in  Ireland ; but  thi* 
Vol.  XXV U, — I 
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appears  to  be  a singular  instance.  They  quit  England, 
.generally,  at  the  commencement  of  September. 

Habits,  $-e. — Tins  is  a sweet  and  indefatigable  singer, 
and  has  been  heard  in  a wild  state  as  lute  as  ten  o'clock  at  j 
night,  and  as  early  a*  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  J 
skirts  of  woods,  lane  and  meadow  hedge-rows,  orchards, 
gardens,  the  old  ivied-wall  of  a ruin,  are  all  favourite 
haunts.  The  male  shows  himself,  as  if  proud  of  his  pretty 
plumage,  whilst  he  is  uttering  his  soil,  sweet  song,  vibrat- 
ing his  tail  the  while,  on  some  low  branch  of  a not  high 
tree  or  weather-beaten  stone,  nor  does  his  music  cease  as 
he  flies  to  another  station  to  continue  his  strain. 

A crevice  in  a wall,  a hollow  tree,  a nook  in  a building 
sheltered  behind  a limb  of  antient  ivy,  or  even  of  an  old 
fruit-tree  trained  agaiust  it,  sometimes  a hole  in  the  ground, 
receives  the  ue»t,  the  outside  of  which  is  rough  and  rich 
with  moss,  and  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  Four,  six, 
and  even  eight  greenish-blue  eggs  are  deposited,  and  the 
first  brood,  for  there  are  generally  two  in  a season,  are 
frequently  fledged  by  the  second  week  in  June.  The  food 
consists  of  worms  and  insects,  fruit,  and  berries. 

Bcchstcin  speaks  highly  of  its  attractive  oualities  in 
plumage,  gesture,  and  song;  and  says  it  will  add  to  its 
natural  notes  parts  of  the  songs  of  other  birds.  He  tells  us 
that  those  which  built  under  his  roof  imitated  tolerably  the 
chaffinch  that  hung  in  a cage  at  his  window ; and  his 
neighbour  had  one  in  his  garden  that  repeated  the  strains 
of  a black-cap  which  had  its  nest  near. 

In  captivity  Redstarts  become  so  tame  that  they  will 
take  a meal-worm  from  the  hand.  Sweet  Bays  that,  when 
kept  in  confinement,  he  considers  this  bird  the  most  sensible 
and,  if  brought  up  from  the  nest,  the  most  attached  of  all 
small  birds;  but  he  adds  that  it  may  be  deemed  the  most 
tender  of  all  Ihe  Iribe.  It  is,  he  observes,  a real  mocker,  ■ 
and.  if  bred  up  from  the  young  state,  will  learn  the  note  or  ! 
cail  of  almost  any  other  bird : it  will  also  learn  a tune,  and  j 
will  >ir.g  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  as  long  as  a light  is  j 
kept  burning,  lie  had  one  that  whistled  the  Copenhagen 
Waltz. 


The  Re>l*1art. 

l<ow«r  C^iirr , nnlr.  V*jqwr  Hruu\  trm  il*. 

The  Portraits  dr*  Ouscaur  has  the  following  quatrain 
under  the  cut  of  this  Wall  Nightingale  ■ 


* (V  Rr»«.innnl  i*»t  nnmnf  d«  munillr. 
l’nurw  qu  e*  mure  it  bartit  M nuuaon. 

Fail  »•**  petit* ; mtU  en  rusperaitoa 
Au  ltanl(iinl,  tl  no  Jit  rion  qui  will*.* 

Notwithstanding  the  censure  involved  in  the  last  line 
and  a half,  however,  the  Redstart  is  a very  charming 
songster.  In  comparison  with  the  nightingale,  every  other 
bird's  song  must  lade. 

Pheenicura  suectca,  ike  Blue-throated  Warbler.  [Bi.ur- 
Bkbast] 

Robins. 

Erythaea  rubecula.  The  Redbreast. 

Though  the  subject  be  very  tempting,  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  occupying  space  in  this  work  by  a detailed 
description  of  this  familiar  bird,  dear  to  infancy  and  old 
age.  Belon  makes  it  the  ’Kp«'0a*i»c  of  Aristotle  (ix.  49 
and  not  without  reason. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Norway.  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Shetland  (rare'.  Orkney,  Scotland,  England,  Ireland, 
and  Wales  (where  it  is  called  Yr  Hobi  goch  and  Bron- 
goch),  the  temperate  and  warm  parts  of  Europe,  plentiful 
fn  Spain  and  Italy,  North  Africa,  Smyrna,  Trebizond.  The 
following  quatrain  appears  under  the  figure  of  this  species 
in  the  Portraits  above  cited : — 

* Au  Roaiicvnl  d*  muraille  rrwtn'Je 
La  (Jnrfr  rouge,  en  chad!  armonieuae. 

Ktle  eo  hyxrr  appamiU  tort  ioyeuae, 

Luy  m rate  •upre*  de  non*  »'n«wni'>lc.* 

Accentors. 

Accentor  alp  in  us.  The  A/pine  Accentor. 

Geographical  Distribution.— The  Alpine  districts  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Switzer- 
land and  the  Tyrol  have  it  in  abundance.  In  Britain  its 
appearance  is  comparatively  rare. 

Accentor  in-xtuhns.. — Common  Hedge  Accentor,  or 
Hedge  ll'nrbler.  Hedge  Sorrow  of  many  districts;  Utryd 
y girrych  of  the  antient  British.  This  poor  little  songster's 
neat  is  generally  the  first  that  the  urchin  takes  ; the  eggs 
are  azure,  and  are  generally  laid  very  early,  and  before  the 
leaf  is  sufficiently  out  in  the  hedge-row,  one  of  its  most 
frequent  localities,  to  hide  the  nest. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Great  Britain.  Central 
Europe. 

Accentor  nionlanelhis.  Mountain  Accentor. 

Gengraj  hical  Distribution. — Eastern  Central  Europe 
and  Asia,  Eastern  Siberia,  the  Crimea,  Neapolitan  States, 
Dalmatia,  and  Central  Hungary. 

locuftelln. 

Dtruitetfa  fluvialiHs. — The  Reed  Locustelle. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Rare  in  Western  Europe. 
Frequent  m Austria  and  Hungary,  and  of  common  occur- 
rence near  Vienna,  in  the  gardens  of  thp  JiUje  isles  in  the 
Danube. 

Locust^lla  uricula.  The  Brake  Locustelle. 

Geographical  Distribution. — England  and  Ireland, 
arriving  in  April.  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  South  of 
France.  Holland  (not  common  .Germany  (north  and  north- 
east1, Saxe  (rarely,  as  a passenger). 

l.ocus  h'l  In  luscinoidcs.  Wit  loir  Locustelle. 

Geographical  Distribution. — South  of  Europe.  Speci- 
mens have  been  taken  in  England  (Cambridgeshire  lens). 
Winter  retreat  Africa,  probably. 

Dicustcl/a  ccrthiola.  Creeping  Locustelle. 

Geographical  Distribution. — South  Russia. 

Salicarias. 

Salicariu  turtUndes.  Great  Sedge  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Holland  abundantly.  Low- 
lands of  France,  even  near  Calais. 

Salicariu  oluclorum.  Olive-tree  Salicaria. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Ionian  Islands;  Zante. 
(Strickland.) 

Sahciiria  arundinacea.  Reed  Wren. 

GeogrujJiical  Distribution.—  Temperate  Europe.  Brit- 
ish Islands.  Holland,  Germany,  France,  rare  in  the  south 
of  Europe. 

Salicariu  pdustris.  Marsh  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution.— Central  Europe.  Fre- 
quent on  the  banks  of  the  Po  and  Danube.  Parts  of  Swit- 
zerland. Germany,  and  Holland. 

Salicarin  phragmitis.  Sedge  ll'nrbler.  Britain  gene- 
rally and  trie  Continent.  Very  abundant  in  Franc*. 
Germany,  and  Holland. 

Salicariu  mefanopogon,  Moustached  Warbler , 
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Geographical  Distribution. — Italy.  The  states  of  Ra- 
gusa ; those  of  Rome  ; Provence,  probably. 

Sal  tear  ia  aquntica.  Aquatic  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Common  in  Italy  and 
Piedmont.  France  and  Germany  occasionally.  Holland 
very  rarely. 

Sal i carta  galactotes.  Rufous  Sedge  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution. — South  of  Spain.  Gib- 
raltar. Opposite  shore*  of  Africa,  probably. 

Salicaria  ci&ticola.  Fantail  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution . — Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  neighbouring  tracts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Along  the  Mediterranean  shore  front  Gibraltar  to  Con- 
stantinople. Italy  and  Sicily.  Greek  Islands  and  adjacent 
mainlands  .common;. 

Salicaria  t cetti.  Cetti  Warbler, 

Geographical  Distribution. — Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Marshes  of  Ostia  and  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
Sicily  -common).  North  Africa.  Has  been  killed  in 
England,  according  to  M.  Temminck;  but  Mr.  Gould 
doubts  this. 

Salicaria  t serieea.  Silky  Warbler. 

Locality. — Near  8anta  Anna  upon  the  ffrrenta,  two  mile* 
from  Chioggia,  on  Jcrw  bushes  bordering  the  ditches 
between  the  vineyards.  Song  loud  and  tolerably  long. 

Nightingale*. 

Philomela  iuscima.  The  Nightingale. 

Philomela  turdotdee.  TheThrush  Nightingale.  [Night- 
ingale.] 

Calliope. 

Calliope  Lathamii.  Gorget  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Rare  in  Europe.  North- 
east or  A»ta;  Siberia,  Kamtchatka;  Japan. 

Curruca*. 

Curruca  orphea.  The  Orpheus  Warbler. 

Geogntphical  Distribution. — Southern  Europe.  Very 
abundant  in  Italy,  especially  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy, 
and  in  the  south  of  France.  India. 

Curruca  atracupilla.  The  Black-cap. 

Curruca  hortensis.  Garden  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Southern  and  temperate 
Europe.  England  (where  it  arrives  in  April). 

Curruca  Rupvellii.  RuppeWs  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Eastern  Europe  (rare). 
North  ana  East  Africa. 

Curruca  melanocephala . Sardinian  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Central  Spain.  Sardinia. 
The  Neapolitan  States. 

Curruca  leucopogon,  Subnlpine  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Southern  Europe  ; ' Italy 
and  Sardinia  especially.  North  Africa.  Abundant  oil 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Abyssinia. 

Curruca  cinerea.  Common  White-throat. 

Curruca  garrula . Lesser  White-throat.  [White- 
throat.] 

Curruca  conspicillata.  Spectacle  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution.— -Southern  Europe.  Spain 
(Andalusia).  Sardinia. 

Curruca  tarda.  Marmora's  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Sardinia  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Curruca  nisoria.  Purred  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution.—  Northern  Europe.  Sweden 
and  Northern  Germany,  and  Hungary.  Lombardy.  Rare  I 
in  Austria. 

Melizophilus. 

Me!  isophilus  provincial  is.  Dart  ford  Warbler. 

Description. — Old  Male. — All  the  upper  parts,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tail,  fine  deep  grey ; throat,  breast, 
and  sides  purple-reddish  or  the  colour  of  wine-lees ; 
middle  of  the  belly  white  ; tail  very  long,  blackish  brown, 
the  external  feather  only  terminated  with  white;  quills 
ash-coloured  externally,  but  black  on  the  internal  barbs ; 
wings  very  short ; feet  yellowish ; bill  black,  but  yellowish 
white  at  it*  base ; iris  brown.  Length  five  inches. 

Female. — The  tints  generally  less  vivid  than  those  of 
the  male ; on  the  throat  a greater  number  of  fine  whitish 
stria:  than  in  the  male,  which,  when  very  old,  presents 
hardly  any  traces  of  them. 

Young  of  the  Year.— A great  number  of  small  stripes 
on  the  throat,  the  lower  parts  varied  with  whitish  feathers. 

(Temm.) 


Tliis  is  the  Piite-choii  de  Provence  of  the  French;  the 
Magnanina  ofSavi;  and  Provenser  Sanger  o f Meyer. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Southern  Europe  ; the 
countries  that  border  the  Mediterranean,  Spain  and  the 
south  of  Italy,  but  the  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano 
notes  it  as  rare,  and  as  found  in  summer  in  mountainous 
situation*.  It  is  comparatively  scarce  in  Germany  amt 
Holland.  Permanent  in  England,  but  not  generally 
diffused.  Frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
also  at  liagshot,  Chobliam.  ami  their  vicinities.  Devon- 
shire, Cornwall,  and  Berkshire  possess  it  also. 

Habits,  AV. — This  pretty  warbler  is  a very  hermit  in  if* 
love  of  retirement  and  seclusion.  The  furze-brake  and 
tangled  heath  are  its  favourite  haunt*,  and  well  it  know.-, 
every  labyrinth  of  every  bush  on  the  breezy  common 
where  it  take*  up  it*  abode.  Mr.  Gould  observes,  that  its 
form  closely  allies  it  to  the  Superb  Warblers  {Malm  us) 
of  New  Holland,  while  its  relationship  to  the  Common 
Whitethroat  is  strikingly  apparent.  With  reference  to  its 
secluded  habit*,  the  same  author  well  remark*  that  in  the 
spring  it  become*  more  lively  and  more  frequently  visible, 
* rising  on  quivering  wing  above  the  Ions  of  the  furze,  and 
uttering  a hurried  babbling  song,  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  Whitethroat ; at  these  times  it  erects  the  feathers 
of  the  head  into  a crest,  and  distends  the  tliroat,  exhibit- 
ing many  attitudes  and  gesticulations.’ 

Dry  stalks  and  grass  intertwined  with  fibre*  of  plants  and 
root*  form  the  nest,  which  is  generally  snugly  hid  in  the 
very  heart  of  a thick  furze-bush  not  far  from  the  ground. 
Eggs  greenish- white,  with  brown  speckle*  and  ashy  spots 
and  thus  resembling  those  of  the  Whitethroat. 

The  Dartford  Warbler  is  generally  speaking,  insecti- 
vorous, but  fruit*  do  not  come  amis*  to  it,  that  is,  such 
berries  a*  it  may  find  near  it*  retreats. 


The  Hartford  Warbler. 

Upper  fiRwre,  male ; lower,  female. 


Asiatic  Warblers. 

Some  of  the  European  specie*,  as  we  have  seen,  extend 
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lo  Asia,  but  the  Warblers  generally  are  not  abundant  in 
that  quarter  ot‘  the  globe. 

African  Warblers. 

Many  of'the  warblers  of  Europe  make  Africa,  especially 
the  north,  tlioir  winter-quarters.  The  St  oner  hut,  as  we 
have  seen,  extends  to  that  continent,  and  Mr.  Swainson, 
in  his  * Birds  of  Africa.’  records  another,  Saricola  frontalis, 
the  White-f routed  Stoner  hut,  which  is  entirely  uniform 
black,  with  the  front  of  the  head  snowy.  Whether  this 
spot  is  a sexual  distinction  peculiar  to  the  male,  or  whether 
it  is  common  also  to  the  female,  is  yet,  according  to  Mr. 
Swainson,  to  be  discovered. 

American  Warblers. 

Although  the  American  Warblers  are  not  gifted  gene- 
rally with  much  power  of  song,  the  species  are  very  nume- 
rous. The  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignnno,  in  his 

* Specchio  Comparative,’  enumerates  thirty-four  American 
species  of  Syleiu,  for.,  belonging  to  the  submenus  Dunns, 
nnd  one  of  Saricola  (siulis).  In  his  * Birds  of  Europe  and 
North  America,’  the  same  noble  author  records  forty-five 
American  species  of  Syleicolinte,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Panda,  Trie  has,  Vcrmivora,  Seiurus,  Sylricola,  Wilsonia, 
nml  Culicirora.  The  bulk  of  these  species  are  Sy tricolor. 
He  also  notices  three  species  of  Suit  in  < American). 

We  select,  os  an  example,  Sylticola  corona ta.  The 
Yellow-crowned  l far  bier,  or  Myrtle-bird,  • 

Description. — Summer  Plumage. — Blackish  slate-colour, 
streaked  with  black  ; beneath  white;  breast  spotted  with 
black  ; crown,  sides  of  the  breast,  and  rump  yellow  ; wings 
bifascintcd  with  white ; tail  black ; three  lateral  tail- 
feathers  spotted  with  white. 

If  inter  Plumage  edged  with  brownish  olive,  the  yellow 
of  the  crown  partly  concealed  by  a margin  of  the  same 
olivaceous  hue  ; no  black  on  the  bead  or  face. 

Young  browner,  the  yellow  much  paler  and  nearly  with- 
out black. 

Length  from  five  to  six  inches  ; alar  extent  from  eight 
to  nine. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits. — Arrives  in  the 
Middle  and  Northern  states  of  the  Union  from  the  south 
towards  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  then 
probably  passes  north  to  breed.  In  August  they  re-appear 
in  those’ states,  and  remain  about  the  gardens  and  woods 
till  about  the  end  of  November,  feeding  almost  exclusively 
at  this  period  on  the  myrtle-wax  berries  (Afyrica  ceri/era) 
or  those  of  the  Virginian  Juniper.  * These,’  says  Mr. 
Nuttall  in  continuation,  ‘other  late  and  persisting  berries, 
and  occasional  insects,  constitute  their  winter  food  in  the 
Southern  states,  where,  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the 
swamps  and  sheltered  groves  of  the  sca-coast,  they  pass 
the  cold  season.  In  fine  weather,  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  they  may  be  seen  at  times  collecting  grasshop- 
pers and  moths  from  the  meadows  and  pastures,  and,  like 
I lie  Bine-Bird,  they  often  w atch  for  the  appearance  of  their 
prey  from  a neighbouring  stake,  bough,  or  fence-rail ; ami 
at  ibis  time  are  so  familiar  and  unsuspicious,  particularly 
the  young,  as  fearlessly  to  approach  almost  within  reach 
of  the  silent  spectator.  At  the  period  of  migration  they 
appear  in  nn  altered  and  'ess  brilliant  dress ; the  bright 
velum*  spot  on  the  crown  .s  now  edged  with  brownish- 

• •;ive,  so  that  the  prevailing  colour  of  this  beautiful  mark 
is  only  seen  on  shedding  tne  feathers  with  the  hand  ; a 
brownish  tint  is  also  added  to  the  whole  plumage;  but 
Wilson's  figure  of  this  supposed  autumnal  change  only  re- 
presents the  young  bird.  The  old  is,  in  fact,  but  little  less 
brilliant  than  in  summer,  and  I have  n well-founded  sus- 
picion that  the  wearing  the  edges  of  the  feathers,  or  some 
other  secondary  cause,  alone  produces  this  change  in  the 
livery  of  spring,  particularly  .as  it  is  not  any  sexual  distinc- 
tion. While  feeding,  they  are  very  active,"  in  the  manner 
of  Flycatchers,  hovering  among  the  cedars  and  myrtles 
with  hanging  wings,  and  only  rest  when  satisfied  with 
gleaning  loud.  In  spring  they  are  still  more  timid,  busy, 
nnd  restless.  Of  their  nest  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  When 
approached,  or  while  feeding,  they  only  utter  a feeble 

filaintive  (ship  of  alarm.  This  beautiful  species  arrives 
»ere  about  the  7th  or  S'.h  of  May,  and  now  chiefly  fre- 
quents the  orchards,  uttering,  at  short  intervals,  in  the 
morning,  a sweet  and  varied,  rather  plaintive  warble,  re- 
sembling in  part  the  song  of  the  Summer  Yellow-bird,  but 
much  mure  the  farewell,  solitary,  autumnal  notes  of  the 


Robin  Red-breast  of  Europe.  The  tones  at  times  ore  al»o 
so  ventriloqual  and  variable  in  elevation,  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  ascertain  the  spot  lrom  whence  they  pro- 
ceed. While  thus  engaged  in  quest  of  small  caterpillars, 
it  seems  almost  insensible  to  obtrusion,  and  familiarly 
searches  for  its  prey,  however  near  we  may  approach. 

( Manual.) 


The  Summer  Yellow-bird,  Sulci  col  a erstiva,  abr.ve 
noticed,  is  remarkable  for  its  skilful  prevention  of  the 
designs  of  the  Cow  Troupial.  [Moi.othrus.]  * It  1 
amusing,’  says  Nuttall,  ‘ to  observe  the  sagacity  of  this 
little  bird  in  disposing  of  the  eggs  of  the  vagrant  ar.d 
parasitic  Cow  Troupial.  The  egg,  deposited  before  tic 
laying  of  the  rightful  tenant,  tou  large  lor  ejectment,  in- 
geniously incarcerated  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  ami  a 
new  lining  placed  above  it,  so  that  it  is  never  hatched  to 
prove  the  dragon  of  the  brood.  Two  instances  of  this  kind 
occurred  to  the  observation  of  my  friend  Mr.  Charles 
Pickering,  and  last  summer  I obtained  a nest  with  the 
adventitious  egg  about  two-thiids  buried,  the  upper  edge 
only  being  visible,  so  that  in  many  instances  it  is  probubV 
that  this  species  escapes  from  the  unpleasant  imposition 
of  becoming  a nurse  to  the  sable  oiplian  of  the  Cow-bird. 
She  however  acts  faithfully  the  part  of  a foster-parent 
when  the  egg  is  laid  after  her  own. 

Australian  Warblers. 

The  New  Holland  Wrens  (Malum-*)  may  be  considered 
' ns  the  Warblers  of  that  fifth  quarter  of  the  world  [Wrens]  ; 
lull  there  are  also  some  Snxicoline  forms  which  should  he 
here  noticed.  Such  arc  the  Fpihianurer,  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  an  interesting  account  under  the  titles  of 
Epthianura  alb  from,  Epth.  aurfrum,  and  Epth.  tricolor, 
in  Mr.  Gould's  grand  work  on  the  ‘ Birds  of  Australia,' 
now  in  course  of  publication. 

We  select,  as  an  example,  Epthianura  albifrons,  White- 
fronted  Epthianura. 

Description. — Male.-^ •Forehead,  face,  throat,  and  all  the 
under  surface,  purr  w hite  ; occiput  black  ; chest  crossed  by 
a broad  crescent  of  deep  black,  the  points  of  which  run  up 
the  side*  of  the  neck  and  join  the  black  of  the  occiput : up- 
per surface  dark  grev  with  a patch  of  dark  brown  in  the 
centre  of  eacli  leather ; wings  dark  brown;  upper  tail- 
coverts  black  ; two  centre  tail-feathers  dark  brown,  the 
remainder  dark  brown,  with  a large  oblong  patch  of  white 
on  the  inner  web  nt  the  tip  ; i rides  in  some  beautiful  red- 
dish buff,  in  others  yellow  with  a slight  tinge  of  red  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  piipil ; bill  and  feet  black. 

Female. — Crown  of  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface,  wings 
ami  tail,  greyish  brow  n,  with  a slight  indication  of  the  ob- 
long white  spot  on  the  inner  w ebs  of  the  latter ; throat  and 
undersurface  butty-white  ; a slight  crescent  of  black  on  the 
chest,  f Gould,  i 

Locality  and  Habits, — Mr.  Gould  first  met  with  this 
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aperies  in  a state  of  nature  on  the  small  islands  in  Bash's 
Strait,  where,  he  says,  it  had  evidently  been  breeding,  ns 
he  observed  several*  old  nests  in  the  Barilla  and  other 
stunted  bushes  which  clothe  other  isolated  spots,  particu- 
larly chalky  and  green  islands  immediately  contiguous  to  it 
in  Flinders.  He  did  not  observe  it  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
or  to  the  southward  of  the  localities  above  mentioned. 
He  thinks  however  that  it  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  for  he 
has  specimens  which  were  killed'  at  Swan  River,  in 
•South  Australia,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  The  extent  of 
its  range  northwards  is  not,  he  remarks,  known.  He  had 
never  seen  examples  from  the  north  coast. 

4 It  is,'  observes  Mr.  Gould,  ‘a  most  sprightly  and  active 
little  bird,  particularly  the  male,  whose  white  throat  and 
banded  chest  render  him  much  more  conspicuous  than  the 
sombre-coloured  female.  As  the  structure  of  its  toes  and 
lengthened  tertiarie*  would  lead  us  to  expect,  its  natural 
province  is  the  ground,  to  which  it  habitually  resorts,  and 
decidedly  evinces  a preference  to  spots  of  a sterile  and  bar- 
ren character.  The  male,  like  many  of  the  Saxicoline  birds, 
frequently  perches  either  on  the  summit  of  a stone  or  on 
the  extremity  of  a dead  and  leafless  branch.  It  is  rather 
shv  in  its  disposition,  and  when  disturbed  flies  off  with  con- 
siderable rapidity  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  before  it  alights  again.  I observed  it  in  small  com- 
panies on  the  plains  near  Adelaide,  over  the  hard  clayey 
surface  of  which  it  tripped  with  amazing  quickness,  wiln  a 
motion  that  can  neither  be  described  as  a hop  nor  a run,  but 
something  between  the  two,  accompanied  by  a bobbing 
action  of  the  tail.* 

Mr.  Gould  adds  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  nidification 
of  this  species.  As  little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  rare 
Tri-coloured  Epl/iinnura , the  brilliant  scarlet  of  whose 
plumage  renders  it  a most  striking  object. 


FpOiiaaurj  alliifruiu.  Male.  (Gould.) 


WARBURG,  the  chief  town  of  a circle  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Minden,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Dymel,  in  a very  fertile  plain.  It 
is  divided  into  the  old  an’d  the  new  town,  has  six  gates, 
two  market-places,  two  churches,  otic  chapel,  one  Domi- 
nican convent,  and  a Roman  Catholic  gymnasium.  There 
are  3200  inhabitants,  who  have  manufactories  of  linen  and 
tobacco,  some  breweries,  and  a brisk  trade,  especially  in 
corn,  cattle,  and  iron.  There  are  frequent  pilgrimages  to 
the  chapel  of  St.  Erasmus.  Near  the  town  are  the  mins 
of  the  Dcesenberg,  which  are  w orthy  of  notice  as  a remark- 
all!.-  monument  of  the  times  of  chivalry. 

(.1.  C.  Muller,  Geographuch-slatistiHch-lopographischet 
tVorterbuch  den  Preutsisrhm  Slaatcn.) 

WARBURTON,  WILLIAM,  a very  distinguished  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  bom  at  Newark.  24th  December.  1098, 
and  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  George  Warbur- 
ton,  an  attorney  of  that  place,  who  held  the  oflice  of  town- 


clerk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  ITobman. 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  tnc  borough.  The  family  was 
originally  from  the  county  of  Chester.  War  burl  on’s 
grandfather,  also  an  attorney,  who  had  taken  the  royalist 
side  in  the  civil  war,  was  the  first  of  them  that  settled  in 
Newark. 

Warburton  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  eight  years 
old ; so  that  the  care  of  his  education  fell  upon  his  mother, 
who  was  left  with  the  charge  of  three  daughters  besides 
her  two  sons,  and  who  survived  her  husband  many  years. 
Being  designed  for  the  profession  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, he  received  the  usual  grammar  education,  first  at  the 
school  of  Okeham  in  Rutlandsliire,  under  Mr.  Wright,  who 
afterwards  became  vicar  of  Cambdcn  in  Gloucestershire, 
then  at  that  of  his  native  town,  which  was  taught  by  a cousin 
of  his  own  of  the  same  names.  On  leaving  school,  in  1715. 
he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Kirke,  an  attorney,  at 
Hast  Markham  in  Nottinghamshire,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued till  April,  1719,  when  he  set  up  in  business  for  him- 
self at  Newark.  But  a love  of  reading  and  study  had 
early  taken  possession  of  him : his  professional  success, 
probably  impeded  by  these  tastes,  is  supposed  not  to  have 
keen  considerable ; and  at  length,  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  enter  the  church,  he  received  deacon's  orders  from 
Dawes,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1723. 

He  now  also  published  his  first  literary  performance,  a 
12mo.  volume  ot  4 Miscellaneous  Translations,  in  prose  and 
verse,  from  Roman  Poets,  Orators,  and  Historians.’  In 
1720  he  received  priest’s  orders  from  Gibson,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  to  whom 
he  had  dedicated  his  book,  was  instituted  to  his  first  pre- 
ferment, the  small  vicarage  ofGryesly  in  his  native  county. 
It  was  in  the  end  of  this  same  year  also  that  he  came  to 
London,  ami  formed  what  we  may  call  his  first  literary 
connexion,  w hich  was  with  Theobald,  Uoncanen,  and  others, 
then  chiefly  held  together  and  banded  into  a sort  of  con- 
federacy by  their  common  hostility  to  Pope,  under  the 
scourge  of  whose  satire  they  had  most  of  them  smarted. 
Warburton  entered  into  all  the  animosities  of  his  asso- 
I dates,  and  in  particular  was  unfortunate  enough  to  indite 
an  epistle  to  Uoncanen,  dated  January  2nd,  1720  (that  is, 
1727).  in  which  he  said  that  Dryden  borrowed  for  want  of 
leisure,  and  Pope  lor  want  of  genius,  and  which,  much  to 
his  annoyance,  was  published  long  afterwards,  in  1700,  by 
Akenside  the  poet,  whom  he  had  offended,  from  the  ori- 
ginal. discovered  in  1750,  by  Dr.  Gavin  Knight  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  in  fitting  up  a house  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  where  it  is  supposed  Concanen  had  lodged.  (See 
Akcn&ide's  4 Ode  to  Thomas  Edwards,  Esq.,*  and  Bucke’s 
4 Life  of  Akenside,’  pp.  149-171.)  Warburton’*  connexion 
with  Theobald  at  tms  time  also  led  him  to  furnish  some 
notes  to  that  gentleman’s  edition  of  Shakspere,  which  ap 
pcared  in  1733. 

In  1727  Warburton  published,  in  12iuo.,  his  ‘ Critical 
and  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies 
and  Miracles;’  and  the  same  year  his  only  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  his  original  profession,  a treatise  entitled 
4 The  Legal  Judicature  in  Cliancery  stated.’  The  latler 
work  appeared  anonymously,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
undertaken  at  the  particular  request  of  Samuel  Burroughs, 
Esq.,  afterwards  a master  in  chancery,  who  put  the  ma- 
terials into  Warburton’s  hands.  In  Reed’s  4 Law  Catalogue, 
London,  1809,  it  is  described  as  4 said  to  be  written  by 
Master  Spicer,  but  generally  ascribed  to  Lord  King.’ 

In  April.  1728,  Warburton,  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert 
Sutton,  was  placed  in  the  king’s  list  of  masters  of  arts  for 
creation  at  Cambridge,  on  his  majesty’s  visit  to  the  uni- 
versity; and  in  June  the  same  year  he  was  presented  by 
the  same  friend  and  patron  to  the  rectory  of  Burnt  or 
Brant  Broughton,  near  Newark.  His  next  publication  of 
any  importance,  and  the  first  which  made  him  generally 
known,  did  not  appear  till  1730 — his  famous  treatise  en- 
titled 4 The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  ; or,  the 
Necessity  and  Equity  of  an  Established  Religion  and  a 
Test  Law  demonstrated  from  the  Essence  and  End  of  Civil 
Society,  upon  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
N hire  and  Nations.’  This  work  equally  startled  and 
offended  one  party  by  its  conclusions  and  tneir  opponents 
by  its  mode  of  arriving  at  them ; but  it  has  come,  we  be- 
lieve, to  be  very  generally  accepted  by  moderate  church- 
men as  the  soundest  vindication  of  national  religious  esta- 
blishments. It  was  described  by  Bishop  Horsley,  half  a cen- 
tury after  its  appearance,  as  4 one  of  the  finest  specimens 
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that  are  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  any  language,  of  scientific 
reasoning  applied  to  a political  subject.’ 

In  Jhnuaiy  of  the  following  year,  1738,  Warburton  pub- 
lished the  first  volume,  containing  the  first  three  books,  of 
his  great  work,  ‘ The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demon- 
strated on  the  Principles  of  a Religious  Deist,  from  the 
Omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a Future  State  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation.’  It  immediately, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  raised  a storm  of  controversy,  which 
lasted  for  many  years,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the 
author  had  to  defend  himself  against  Drs.  Stebbing,  Sykes, 
Porocke,  R.  Grey,  Middleton,  and  other  assailants,  in  some 
respects  agreeing  as  little  among  themselves  as  with  the 
common  object  of  their  attacks.  Warburton  treated  them 
all,  Middleton  alone  excepted,  much  as  a schoolmaster 
might  treat  so  many  of  his  pupils  who  should  have  ven- 
tured to  enter  into  a dispute  with  him  or  to  clamour  against 
his  authority. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  ‘ Divine  Legation  ’ is,  that  so 
important  a doctrine  as  that  of  a future  state,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  natural  cement  and  bond  of  human 
society,  could  not  possibly  have  been  dispensed  with  in  any 
scheme  of  mere  human  legislation,  and  that  hence  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  in  which,  according  to  Warburton's 
view,  it  is  omitted,  must  have  come  from  heaven,  and 
must  also  have  been  maintained  in  a peculiar  manner  by  a 
divine  or  miraculous  influence.  Whatever  other  merit  it 
had,  or  had  not,  this  view  was  at  least  undeniably  a new 
one ; and  it  was  developed  by  its  author  with  an  ingenuity, 
a fulness  and  variety  of  learning,  and  an  unflagging  anima- 
tion, such  as  certainly  never  had  been  combined  before,  and 
perhaps  have  not  been  exhibited  together  since,  in  any 
English  theological  work.  But  in  truth  mere  theological 
discussion  forms  only  a small  portion  of  the  book ; the  author 
is  continually  making  excursions  from  the  straight  path  of 
his  argument,  and  in  this  way  the  reader  is  conducted,  in 
the  course  of  their  journey  together,  over  some  of  the  most 
interesting  fields  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

A second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the  * Divine 
Legation’  was  called  for  before  the  end  of  the  year  in 
which  it  first  came  out.  The  second  volume,  contain- 
ing the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books,  appeared  in  1741. 
The  first  volume,  enlarged  and  divided  into  two  volumes, 
was  published  for  the  fourth  time  in  1755 ; and  a new 
edition  of  the  second,  similarly  extended,  appeared  in  1758. 
In  a third  edition,  which  appeared  in  1765,  this  second 
part  of  the  work  was  extended  to  three  volumes ; so  that 
the  whole  now  consisted  of  five  volumes. 

Meanwhile  the  author  had  also  been  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  other  labours,  and  had  moreover  improved  his 
fortunes  in  more  ways  than  one.  Shortly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  his  first  volume,  in  1738,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  following  year  six  letters 
which  he  published  in  « The  Works  of  the  Learned,’  in 
defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Pope’s  * Essay  on  Man,’  against 
the  attacks  of  M.  do  Crousaz,  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Pope,  who  proved,  for  the  few  years  that  he 
lived  after  this,  the  steady  and  zealous  friend  of  his  volun- 
tary champion.  A seventh  letter,  * by  the  author  of  the 
“ Divine  Legation, " ’ completed  the  vindication  of  the  poem, 
in  June,  1740;  and  when  Pope  died,  in  May,  1744,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  Warburton  half  his  library,  with  the 
property  of  all  such  of  his  works  already  printed  as  lie  had 
not  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  all  the  profits  which  should 
arise  from  any  edition  to  be  printed  after  his  death.  In 
1749,  upon  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  in  the  preface  to  his  * Idea 
of  a Patriot  King,’  having  charged  his  late  friend  Pope  with 
having  clandestinely  printed  an  edition  of  that  work  some 
years  before  without  nis,  the  author's,  leave  or  knowledge, 
Warburton  is  believed  to  have  been  the  writer  of  * A 
Letter  ’ addressed  to  Bolingbrokc,  which  immediately  a p- 

S eared  in  vindication  of  the  deceased  poet,  and  which 
olingbroke  soon  afterwards  replied  to  in  what  he  called 
4 A Familiar  Epistle  to  the  most  Impudent  Man  living.’ 
Warburton  and  Bolingbrokc  had  once  been  introduced  to 
eaeh  other  by  Pope,  but  parted  with  feelings  of  mutual 
disgust ; and  it  is  probable  that  Pope’s  intimacy  with 
Warburton  in  his  last  days  mainly  contributed  to  alienate 
him  from  nis  older  friend. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  which  Warburton 
owed  to  Pope,  was  his  introduction  to  the  house  of  Ralph 
Allen,  Esq.,  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath.  This  led  to  nis 
marriage,  in  September,  1745,  with  Allen’s  niece.  Miss 


Gertrude  Tucker,  in  whose  right,  on  Alien's  death,  m 1764, 
ho  became  proprietor  of  Prior  Park. 

Sundry  single  sermons  which  he  published  from  time  to 
time  must  be  passed  over  without  notice.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  as  illustrating  the  versatility  of  liis 
powers,  that  one  of  his  productions  in  1742  was  a 4 Dis- 
sertation on  the  Origin  of  Books  of  Chivalry,’  which  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  Jarvis's  translation  of 
• Don  Quixote,’  and  which  Pope  soon  after  told  him  lie 
had  immediately  recognised  to  be  his,  exclaiming,  before 
be  bad  got  over  two  paragraphs  of  it,  * Aut  Erasmus,  aut 
Diabolus.’  The  same  year  he  published  ‘ A Critical  and 
Philosophical  Commentary  on  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.’ 
He  also  persuaded  Pope  to  substitute  Colley  Cibber  for 
Theobald  as  the  hero  of  the  4 Dunciad,’  and  to  complete 
that  poem  by  the  addition  of  a fourth  book. 

In  April,  1746,  Warburton,  whose  literary  reputation 
was  now  very  great,  was  unanimously  elected  preacher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Besides  many  controversial  tracts  and 
other  minor  pieces,  the  following  eight  or  nine  years  pro- 
duced his  edition  of  Shakspere,  in  8 vols.  8vo.,  Lond.. 
1747  (a  performance  which  did  him  little  credit);  his 
4 Julian,  or  a Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and 
Fiery  Eruption  which  defeated  the  Emperor's  Attempt  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,'  8vo.,  1750  (a  treatise  of 
remarkable  ability,  occasioned  by  Middleton's  ‘Enquiry 
concerning  the  Miraculous  Powers’) ; his  edition  of  Popes 
Works,  with  Notes,  in  9 vols.  8vo.,  1751 ; two  volumes  of 
Sermons  preached  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  under  the  title  of 4 The 
Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  occasionally 
opened  and  explained,’  8vo.,  1753  and  17^4;  aud  * A View 
of  Lord  Bolinghroke's  Philosophy,  in  Four  Letters  to  a 
Friend,’  published,  in  two  parts,  in  1754  and  1755. 

In  September,  1754,  Warburton  was  appointed  one  of 
his  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary  ; and  the  next  year  he 
was  presented  to  one  of  the  rich  prebends  of  Durham. 
About  the  same  time  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
; upon  him  by  Archbishop  Herring.  In  October,  1757,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol ; and  in  the  end 
of  the  year  1759  lie  was  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

His  principal  literary  productions  after  this  date  were  a 
little  work  against  Methodism,  in  2 vols.  12mo..  entitled 
‘The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  or  the  Office  and  Operations  of 
Ihe  Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the  Insults  of  Infidelity 
and  the  Abuses  of  Fanaticism,'  1762 ; several  tracts  pub- 
lished in  the  course  of  a controversy  in  which  he  became 
involved  with  Dr.  Lowth  in  consequence  of  some  re- 
flections he  had  made  on  the  character  of  Lowth's  fattier 
in  the  1766  edition  of  the  second  part  of  his  * Divine 
legation  and  a third  volume  of  Sermons  in  1707.  His 
last  publication  was  a ‘A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry,  on  Thursday,  April  30th,  1767.  before  his  Royal 
Highness  Edward  Duke  of  York,  president,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  the  London  Hospital,’  4to.,  1767.  Not  long 
after  this  his  energetic  and  fervent  faculties  began  gra- 
dually to  lose  their  tone,  till  he  sank  at  last  into  a state  of 
intellectual  slumber  or  torpor ; not  however,  it  is  said,  un- 
relieved by  occasional  though  rare  and  brief  returns  of  liis 
former  cheerfulness  and  even  mental  vigour.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  June,  1779,  not  long  after  the 
death  of  his  only  son,  who  was  carried  off  by  consumption 
in  early  manhood.  He  left  no  other  child,  and  his  widow, 
in  1781,  married  the  Rev.  John  Stafford  Smith,  who  had 
been  her  first  husband's  chaplain,  and  who  thus  became 
owner  of  Prior  Park. 

A complete  edition  of  the  w orks  of  Bishop  Warburton  was 
published  in  1788,  by  his  friend  Bishop  Hurd,  in  7 vols.  4to., 
at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Smith ; and  in  1794  Hurd  added 
what  he  called  4 A Discourse,  by  way  of  general  Preface’ 
to  this  edition,  ‘ containing  some  Accouut  of  the  Life, 
Writings,  and  Character  of  the  Author.’  Meanwhile  the 
late  Dr.  Parr,  with  no  friendly  purpose,  had  supplied  the 
deficiencies  of  Hurd's  collection  by  the  publication,  in 
1789,  of  an  8vo.  volume  of  ‘Tracts,  by  Warburton,  and  a 
Warburtonian  (Hurd  himself),  not  admitted  in  their  w orks.’ 
An  8vo.  volume  of  4 Letters  from  Warburton  to  one  of  his 
Friends’  (Hurd),  appeared  in  1809;  and  in  1841  another 
8vo.  volume  was  published  by  Mr.  Kilvert.  entitled  4 Lite- 
rary Remains  of  Bishop  Warburton.’  But  many  letters 
of  Warburton’s,  and  also  anecdotes  of  his  life,  winch  have 
not  been  collected,  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  various 
publications.  A portion  of  his  correspondence  which  is  not 
much  known  is  contained  in  the  ‘Account  of  the  Life  and 
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YY’ritingH  of  John  Erskine,  D.D.,  late  one  of  the  minister* 
of  Edinburgh,'  by  Sir  Henry  Moncricff  Wei  wood.  Bud  ., 
D.D..  8vo.,  Kdinb.,  ISlH.pp.  42-64  and  104-180. 

WARD,  WARDEN,  that  is,  ‘guard’ and ‘guardian.’ 
WTard  is  the  name  used  in  the  counties  of  Durham.  West- 
moreland, and  Cumberland,  instead  of  the  hundred  of  the 
midland  counties  or  the  wapentake  of  Yorkshire,  to  denote 
a subdivision  of  those  shires.  The  neighbourhood  of  those 
border  counties  to  the  Scots  rendered  it  essential  that  the 
military  preparation  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  constant ; 
and  hence  the  subdivision  of  the  county  took  the  warlike 
appellation  of  ward,  rather  than  the  more  peaceful  one  of 
hundred.  The  great  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend 
the  northern  borders  from  the  Scots,  and  the  north-western 
from  the  Welsh,  were  called  lord-wardens  of  the  marches 
[Matches];  and  we  still  have  the  lord-warden  ol‘  the 
Cinque  Ports,  the  lord-warden  of  the  Stannaries.  To  de- 
scend to  a lower  class  of  functionaries,  a castle  or  tower 
was  heretofore  often  called  a ward;  and  it  served  as  a 
place  not  only  of  defence,  but  also  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
malefactors : hence  the  keepers  of  some  gaols  are  called 
wardens,  e.  g.  the  keeper  of  the  Fleet  prison,  until  it  was 
abolished,  was  called  warden. 

Forests  were  divided  into  wards. 

WARD;  WARDMOTE.  [London,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  117.] 

YVARD,  SETH,  an  English  divine  and  astronomer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Buntingford  in  Hert- 
fordshire, in  1617,  and  there  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education.  He  was  sent  from  thence  to  Sydney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  particularly 
to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  of  that  college  he  sub- 
sequently became  a fellow.  Eight  years  after  his  admission 
he  incurred  the  censure  of  the  vice-chancellor  for  having, 
in  his  character  of  prevaricator,  or  public  jester,  exercised 
too  much  freedom  in  his  language  : the  censure  was  how- 
ever reversed  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Ward,  having 
refused  to  subscribe  the  * solemn  league  and  covenant  * for 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  See.,  and  being  engaged  with 
other  persons  in  drawing  up  a treatise  against  the  covenant, 
was  deprived  of  his  fellowship : he  continued  however  to 
reside  at  the  college  till  1843,  when  he  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  He  spent  some  time  at  Ald- 
bury  in  Surrey,  in  company  with  Mr.  Oughtred,  and  the 
two  mathematicians  prosecuted  together  their  favourite 
study : he  afterwards  accepted  the  offer  of  hia  friend  Mr. 
Ralph  Freeman  to  become  the  tutor  of  his  sons,  and  he 
lived  in  the  house  of  that  gentleman  at  Aspenden  in  Hert- 
fordshire till  the  year  1649,  when  he  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  Thomas  Lord  \\remnan,  who  resided  at  Thame 
in  Oxfordshire. 

In  the  same  year  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  at 
Iheir  visitation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  removed  from 
Ihcir  posts  the  Savilian  professors  both  of  astronomy  and 
geometry ; when  Mr.  Greaves,  who  had  held  the  chair  of 
nstronomy,  recommended  Mr.  Ward  to  be  his  successor : 
the  recommendation  was  attended  to,  and  at  the  same 
time  Dr.  Wallis  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  geometry. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  YVard  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  commonwealth,  a step  for  which,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy,  he  incurred  considerable  obloquv : he 
exerted  himself  however  to  revive  the  astronomical  lec- 
tures, which  had  been  for  some  time  neglected ; and  by 
his  industry  and  talents  he  brought  them  into  groat  repute. 
In  1654  he'  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  and,  five 
years  afterwards  he  was  made  principal  of  Jesus  College : 
he  was  subsequently  chosen  president  of  Trinity  College, 
but  these  posts  he  was  obliged  to  resign  at  the  Restoration. 
While  I)r.  Ward  resided  at  Oxford  he  associated  himself 
with  the  eminent  men  of  the  time,  and  particularly  with 
his  friend  Dr.  Wilkins,  at  the  apartments  of  the  latter  in 
Wadham  College : from  these  meetings  arose  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  became  a fellow  in  1661. 

Though  Df-  Ward  had  held  appointments  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Cromwell,  it  was  w ell  known  that  his  senti- 
ments were  always  in  favour  of  monarchy  : and  accordingly, 
through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Xlbetunrlc  and  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  he  was  appointed,  in  1660,  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Lawrence,  Old  Jewry.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
made  precentor  of  the  cathedral  of  Exeter ; in  the  year 
following  he  was  appointed  dean ; and  in  1662,  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  Five  years  afterwards  he  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Salitbury  ; and  in  1671  he  was  made  chancellor 
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of  the  Order  of  the  Garter : through  his  representations 
this  honour  was  permanently  attached  to  the  see. 

In  the  year  1G60  Dr.  Ward  had  a violent  fever,  which 
seems  to  have  undermined  his  constitution  : he  however 
recovered  from  its  immediate  effects,  and,  by  using  frequent 
exercise  on  horseback,  he  for  some  years  gained  strength  ; 
but  from  neglecting  this  practice  as  he  advanced  in  life 
the  w eakness  returned,  and  he  gradually  lost  the  use  of  his 
faculties.  He  died  in  January.  1689,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age. 

Bishop  Ward  was  a man  of  great  benevolence : in  1682 
he  founued  at  Salisbury  a college  for  ten  females,  widows 
of  orthodox  clergymen  ; and  at  Buntingford,  where  he  was 
born,  he  founded  an  hospital  for  the  poor.  He  is  accused 
of  having  been  in  some  ieapects  a time-serving  man  ; and, 
though  his  disposition  was  humane,  he  lent  himself  readily 
to  an  order  from  court,  by  which  he  was  enjoined  to  sup- 
press the  religious  services  of  the  non-conformist  ministers 
tn  his  diocese.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  distinguished 
alike  for  the  soundness  of  his  arguments  and  his  power  ns 
an  orator. 

His  theological  works  are,  4 An  Essay  on  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God ; on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,'  See., 
Oxford,  1652,  in  8vo. ; and  a volume  of  Sermons,  which 
was  published  in  London  in  1674;  but  he  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  works  on  astronomy.  The  first  of  these 
is  entitled  4 Pradectio  de  Cometis  ; ubi  de  Cometarum 
natnra  dis.se ritur,  nova  Cometarum  Thcoria,’  &c..  with  a 
tract  designated  * Inuuuitio  in  Ismaelis  Bulialdi  Astrono- 
mia?  Philolaicse  funaamenta,’  Oxotuae,  1653,  in  4to.  In 
this  work  Ward  criticises  the  hypothesis  of  Bulialdus,  that 
the  elliptical  movement  of  a planet  results  from  the  path 
of  the  latter  being  on  an  epicycle  whose  centre  is  in  motion, 
in  a contrary  direction,  on  on  excentric  deferent.  In  the 
following  year  were  published  also  at  Oxford,  4 Idea  Tri- 
gonometric Demonstrate  in  usum  Jnventutis;’  and  a 
reply  to  John  Webster,  under  the  title  ‘ Vindicise  Acadc- 
mjarum,’4to.  In  1656  were  published  his  ‘ Exercitatio  Epis. 
tolica  in  Thom®  Hobbesii  Phiiosophiam  ad  I).  J.  Wilkins,’ 
and  also  his  work  entitled  * Astronomia  Geometries,  ubi 
Mcthodua  proponitur  qui  Primariormn  Planetarum  Astro- 
noraia,  sive  RUiptica,  rive  cireularis,  posrit  Geometricd 
absolvi,’  Londini,  8vo.  In  the  latter  the  author  assumes 
the  truth  of  an  hypothesis  which  had  also  been  proposed 
bv  Bulialdus,  that  each  planet  moves  about  the  sun  in  an 
elliptical  orbit,  and  that  the  revolving  radii  describe  angles 
witn  a uniform  motion,  not  about  the  focus  which  is 
occupied  by  the  sun,  but  about  that  which  tvas  called  the 
upper  focus,  being  that  through  which  was  supposed  to 
Pass  the  axis  of  the  cone,  of  which  the  ellipse  is  the  section ; 
and  he  founds  on  the  hypothesis  methods  of  calculation 
which  he  conceives  to  be  more  precise  and  simple  than 
those  of  Bulialdus.  The  hypothesis  just  mentioned  was 
the  last  of  those  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  retain  a 
uniform  motion  in  some  part  of  the  system  of  a planet ; 
nnd  being  capable  of  affording  facilities  in  the  determina- 
tion of  tno  true  from  the  mean  anomaly,  it  was  adopted 
by  other  astronomers  in  that  century':  it  has  however  no 
foundation  in  fact,  and  has  been  long  since  abandoned  by 
Astronomers. 

WARD,  JOHN,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1679, 
and  was  one  of  the  fourteen  children  of  a dissenting  min- 
ister of  the  same  name*  who  was  originally  from  Tysoe  in 
Wanvickshirc,  and  died  in  1717,  leaving  of  his  numerous 
family  only  this  son  and  a daughter.  Ward  held  the  situ- 
ation of  clerk  in  the  navy -office  till  1710,  when  he  opened 
a classical  school  in  Tenter  Alley,  Moorfields.  His  first 
publication  was  a small  8vo.  tract  in  Latin,  on  the  elegant 
and  graceful  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences,  which 
appeared  in  1712.  lie  appears  to  have  continued  to  teach 
his  school  till  September,  1720,  when  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  Gresham  College.  This  appointment 
he  held  till  his  death,  31st  October,  1758. 

Ward  was  from  the  beginning  a loading  member  of  a 
society  of  gentlemen,  mostly  divines  and  lawyers,  who. 
with  occasional  interruptions,  met  once  a week  from  1712 
to  1742,  to  discuss  in  written  discourses  questions  of  civil 
law  and  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  In  1723  he  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1736  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1750  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1753.  on  the  establishment  of  the  British  Mu? 
seum,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees. 
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TIis  principal  publications,  besides  tbe  tract  already  ; 
mentioned,  were,  a Latin  translation  of  I)r.  Mead’s  * Dis- 
course  of  the  Plague,’  which  appeared  in  1723  ; a treatise, 1 
in  Iatin,  on  the  principles  of  Punctuation,  appended  to  an  1 
edition  of  the  'Elemeuta  Rhetorics'  of  Vossius,  printed  at 
London  in  1724;  anew  and  very  correct  edition,  with  a 
learned  preface,  of  Lily's  Latin  Grammar,  in  1732;  an 
edition  of  MaximuiTyrius,  published  in  4to.,  in  1744),  by  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  of  which  ho  be- , 
came  a member  in  173(3 ; * Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Gre- ; 
sham  College,'  folio,  London,  1740;  a new  edition  of  Cam- 
den’s Greek  Grammar,  1734 ; and  ‘ Four  Essays  upon  the 
English  Language,"  1758.  Alter  his  death  appeared  his 
‘System  of  Oratory,  delivered  in  a course  of  Lectures  pub- 
licly read  at  Gresham  College,"  2 vols.  8vo.,  1758;  and  his 
‘Dissertations  upon  several  passages  of  tire  Sacred  Scrip- . 
lures,’  Kvo.,  vol.  i.,  1701,  vol.  ii..  1774.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  many  paper's  in  the  * Philosophical  Transactions,' 
and  of  some  in  the  4 Archaeologia.’  And  his  lite ran'  assist- 
ance was  liberally  contributed  to  the  publications  of  several 
of  his  contemporaries ; such  as  to  Ainsworth’s  1 Monument  a 
Kerapiana,’  1720,  for  which  he  supplied  an  elaborate  dis- . 
sedation  on  the  Roman  As  and  its  parts,  an  essay  on  the 
vases,  lamps,  rings,  and  claspsofthe  antic  nts,  &c. : to  Hors- 
ley's ‘Britannia  Romans,’  1732,  for  which  he  wrote  an 
* Essay  on  Pcutinger’sTable,  so  far  ns  it  relates  to  Britain  ] 
to  Buckley's  edition  of  De  Thou,  1733,  for  which  he  trans-  j 
lated  Buckley’s  three  epistles  to  Dr.  Mead  into  Latin  ; to  j 
Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary,  both  the  first  and  subsequent 
editions ; to  the  edition  of  Aelian’s  4 History  of  Animals,’ 
published  by  Abraham  Gronovius,  in  1741 ; to  the  edition  I 
of  Voiuscnus  4 De  Animi  Tranquillitate,’  published  by  I 
Principal  Wishart,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1751 ; to  Pine's  eti-  I 
graved  Horace,  1733-37  ; & c.  There  are  several  letters  to 
and  from  Dr.  Ward  in  the  4 Original  Letters  of  Eminent 
Literary  Men,  with  notes  by  Sir  II.  Ellis,'  printed  by  the 
Camden  Society,  4to.,  lain.,  1843. 

WARDS,  COURT  OF.  The  Court  of  Wards  and  Live- 
ries was  established  by  the  statute  32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  4(3, 
to  superintend  the  inquests  which  were  held  after  the  death 
of  any  of  the  king's  tenants  by  knight's  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  lands  the  tenant  died  seised  j 
of,  who  was  his  heir,  whether  the  heir  was  an  infant ; and 
thus  what  rights  accrued  to  the  king  in  the  shape  of  relief, 
primer  seisin,  wardship,  or  marriage. 

By  the  famous  statute  passed  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
Charles  II.  (12  Charles  II.,  c.  24),  the  Court  of  Wards  was  1 
abolished,  together  with  the  feudal  rights  out  of  w hich  that 
court  arose.  The  preamble  of  the  statute  states  that  it  I 
had  been  intermitted  since  Feb.  24,  1645.  [Guardian.] 

WARE.  [Hertforoshirx.1 

WARE,  SIR  JAMES,  an  Irish  antiquarian.  His  father. 
Sir  James  Ware,  a native  of  Yorkshire,  went  to  Ireland  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  as  secretary  to  Sir  William  Fitz-Wil-  , 
liam,  lord  deputy  in  1588,  was  sut*cquenL)y  appointed  , 
auditor-general  lor  the  kingdom,  and  purchased  consider- 
able property  in  and  near  Dublin. 

James,  his  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  26th 
of  November,  1594.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  entered 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
there  for  six  years.  Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  I 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Newman,  Esq.,  of  Dublin. 
By  the  advice  of  Usher  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Irish  antiquities.  During  a reoidence  of  some  years  in 
England  (1 620-29),  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Sclden 
and  Sir  Robert  Colton,  l>y  w hose  assistance  he  consider- 
ably increased  his  collection  of  manuscripts. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland  in  1629,  tie  was  knighted  by  the 
lords  justices ; and  in  1632,  his  father  dying  suddenly,  he  , 
succeeded  both  to  his  estate  and  the  office  of  auditor-ge- | 
neral.  He  applied  himself  assiduously  to  public  business ; 
obtained,  in  1(333,  the  confidence  of  Lord  \\  entworth  (alter-  j 
wards  Earl  of  Strafford),  and  was  by  his  advice  created  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Privy -Council.  In  1639  Sir  James  | 
Ware  was  elected  a member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Coni-  , 
raons.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1041,  he  assisted 
the  government  not  only  by  his  personal  services,  but  also  , 
by  becoming  surety  for  sums  of  money  advanced  to  it. 
Iii*  character  for  superiority  to  the  partisan  prejudices  '; 
either  of  the  Popish  or  Protestant  party,  occasioned  his  ( 
being  sent,  in  December,  1644,  to  inform  the  king,  then  at  j 
Oxford,  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  He  em- 
ployed his  leisure  hours  at  Oxford  in  the  prosecution  of  his 


antiquRri.'tu  researches,  and  had  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  laws  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University. 

The  vessel  in  which  Sir  James  Ware  returned  to  Ireland 
was  taken  by  one  of  the  Parliament’s  ships.  He  under- 
went an  imprisonment  of  ten  mouths  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  released  by  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  In 
1647  he  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the  Earl  of  Ormond  surrendered  Dublin 
to  the  Parliament,  lie  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  audi- 
tor-general, but  allowed  to  reside  in  Ireland,  till  Michael 
Jones,  governor  of  Dublin,  taking  umbrage  at  him,  ordered 
him  to  transport  himself  beyond  seas  into  any  country  he 
pleased  except  England. 

He  made  choice  of  France,  where  he  landed  early  in 
1649,  and  continued  to  reside  till  1651,  when  he  obtained 
a licence  from  the  Parliament  to  visit  London  on  business. 
He  resided  two  years  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  At 
the  close  of  that  period  he  w as  allowed  to  visit  nis  estates 
in  Ireland.  He  continued  to  lead  a strictly  private  life  till 
the  Restoration,  when  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office  of 
auditor-general. 

In  16(3 1 the  university  of  Dublin  elected  Sir  James  Ware 
one  of  its  representative*.  He  was  offered  the  title  of 
baronet  or  viscount,  but  declined  both.  The  Marquis  of 
Ormond  created  him  first  commissioner  of  excise.  He 
died  in  Dublin,  on  the  1st  of  December,  lt3C6.  He  left  two 
sons  and  two  daughter*,  the  only  survivor*  of  ten  children. 

Sir  James  Ware's  more  important  work*  are : — 1,  * De 
Praesulibua  Hibemiac  Commentarius,’  Dublin,  16®,  fol. 
He  has  incorporated  into  this  work  two  of  his  Latin  trea- 
tises; the  one  containing  the  live*  of  the  Archbishop*  of 
Cauel  and  Tuam,  published  originally  in  1626 ; the  other 
the  lives  of  the  bishops  of  Dublin,  published  in  162S. 
2,  4 De  Hibernia  e*.  Antiquitatibus  ejus  Disauiaitionea,’  lx>n- 
don,  1654-8.  Into  this  work  is  incorporated  nis  history  of  the 
Cistercian  monasteries  of  Ireland.  3,  4 De  Scriptoribus 
Hiberniae  I.ibri  Duo,’  Dublin,  1639-40.  4,  4 Re  rum  Hiber- 
nicarum  Annates,  regnantibus  H«  nrici  VII.,  Henrici  VIII., 
Kdvardo  VI.,  et  Maria.’  Dublin.  1(3(12,  fol.  The  annals  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  were  first  published  in  1(358,  as 
an  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  hi*  Antiquities  of 
Ireland  ; and  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  as  a 
separate  work  in  16(34-5.  In  1(333  he  published,  in  one 
volume, Spenser's  4 Dialogue  on  the  State  of  Ireland.’  Cam- 
man's  4 History  of  Ireland,’  and  Meredith*  4 Chronicle  of 
Ireland.’  6 and  7,  In  1656  he  published,  at  London,  • Opus- 
cula  Sancto  Patricio  ndscripta and  in  16(34,  at  Dublin, 
two  letter*  ascribed  to  (he  venerable  Bede  and  (he  4 Lives  of 
the  Abbots  of  Wiretnouth  and  J arrow.’  A translation  of 
SirJaraes  Ware's  works  into  English  was  published  in  1705, 
by  his  second  surviving  son  Robert;  a more  complete  edi- 
tion, with  additions,  in  1739-46,  by  Walter  Harris,  who 
married  a granddaughter  of  Sir  James. 

( Rio  graph  in  tint  a n turn . ) 

WAR.  EH  AM,  a market-town  ami  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, in  the  south  division  of  the  hundred  of  Wmfritli 
Bland  ford  in  Dorsetshire,  10  miles  from  Poole.  18  from 
Dorchester,  and  112  from  London.  It  is  within  three 
miles  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  forms  n part  of  the  bay 
called  Poole  Harbour.  A town  existed  here  in  the  time 
of  the  Britons,  and  it  w as  subsequently  occupied  l>y  the 
Homans.  Two  Saxon  kings  weie  buried  here,  Brithric, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Edward  the  Martyr,  whose 
remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  Shaftesbury.  The 
town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  an  earthwork  formed  by  the 
Danes  in  the  time  of  Alfred.  A priory  was  founded  at 
Wareham  in  the  ninth  century,  and  there  are  some  traces 
of  an  antient  castle.  The  town  was  once  much  larger, 
and  the  entire  area  enclosed  by  the  antient  earthwork,  it 
is  said,  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  dwelling*,  but  much 
of  it  is  now  covered  with  market-gardens.  The  two  de- 
cayed parishes  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Peter  are  now  an- 
nexed to  the  parish  of  Lady  St.  Mary,  and  their  two 
churches  were  taken  down  almost  within  the  memory  of 

ersons  still  living.  The  three  other  parishes.  Lady  St. 

lary's.  Trinity,  and  St.  Martin's,  arc  now  united,  and  form 
but  one  parish  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  church 
of  Trinity  parish  is  used  for  the  national  school,  and  in 
that  of  St.  Martin's  only  the  burial  service  is  read.  Lady 
St.  Mary's  church  is  a large  and  very  antient  edifice,  ami 
belonged  to  the  priory.  The  value  of  the  living  is  not 
returned  in  the  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. The  parish  xs  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol. 
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Wareham  is  said  to  be  a borough  by  prescription,  but 
this  is  doubtful.  Hutchins,  the  historian  of  Dorsetshire, 
states  that  there  was  a mayor  of  Wareham  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a charter 
was  granted,  constituting  a corporation.  Another  charter 
was  granted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  defined 
the  constitution  of  the  municipal  body  ns  consisting  of  a 
mayor,  burgesses,  and  assistant  burgesses.  The  borough 
Court  of  Record  has  fallen  into  disuse  since  1747.  The 
boundary  of  the  municipal  borough  comprises  portions  of 
the  three  parishes  beyond  the  town  and  these  parts  are 
denominated  the  out-parishes.  The  town  is  not  affected 
by  5 & C Win.  IV.,  c.  76,  for  the  reform  of  municipal  bo- 
roughs. Wareham  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  passing  of  tne  Reform 
Act,  under  which  it  now  returns  one  member:  the  adjacent 
borough  of  Corfe  Castle,  which  returned  two  members,  was 
disfranchised.  The  parliamentary'  borough  now  comprises 
both  the  in-  and  out-parishes,  and  part  of  the  ehapelry  of 
Arne  in  Trinity  parish ; the  parishes  of  Corfe  Castle  and 
Here,  and  parts  of  the  parishes  of  East  Stoke  and  East 
Morden.  The  population  in  1831  was  5774,  including 
1670  for  the  old  borough.  The  number  of  electors  on  the 
register  in  1835-6  was  372.  and  428  in  1830-40. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Wareham  is  flat  and  marshy,  but 
the  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers 
Frome  and  Piddle,  over  which  there  are  bridges,  one  having 
five  arches.  Small  vessels  of  20  or  30  tons  come  up  to  the 
town-quay  from  the  sea,  and  those  of  60  tons  can  approach 
within  half  a mile  ; three  miles  from  the  town,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Frome  and  Piddle,  vessels  of  the  largest  size  can 
anchor.  Wareham  is  a member  of  the  port  of  Poole.  The 
principal  trade  consists  in  the  export  of  a peculiar  kind 
of  clay  found  in  the  parish  of  Corfe  Castle  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  in  demand  for  the  manufacture 
of  common  earthenware  in  Staffordshire.  The  market-day 
is  Saturday,  and  there  are  fairs  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  hogs, 
in  April,  June,  and  September,  and  six  cattle-fairs  in  the 
apring.  The  town  is  compactly  built,  with  two  wide  main 
streets  lying  at  right  angles,  and  several  smaller  streets. 
In  1834  it  was  neither  lighted  nor  watched.  There  are 
two  small  endowments  for  schools,  but  one  of  20/.  a year 
had  been  withheld  for  two  or  three  years,  according  to  the 
• Education  Returns ' of  1833. 

{Report*  of  Corporation  Commissioners,  Boundary  Com- 
missioners, &c.) 

WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM  is  a customs  regulation, 
by  which  articles  of  import  may  be  lodged  in  public  ware- 
houses at  a moderate  rent,  not  being  chargeable  with  duty 
until  they  are  taken  out  for  home  consumption,  and  being 
exempt  from  duty  if  re-exported.  It  affords  valuable 
facilities  to  trade,  is  beneficial  to  the  consumer,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  public  revenue.  Where  no  such  system 
exists^  the  merchant  must  either  pay  the  duty  on  every 
article  immediately  it  is  landed,  or  must  enter  into  a bond 
with  sureties  for  payment  at  a future  time.  If  he  pays  at 
once,  he  is  obliged  to  advance  a large  capital,  on  which 
interest  must  be  charged  to  the  consumer  until  the  goods 
be  sold  ; or  he  must  effect  an  immediate  sale,  perhaps  at 
an  inadequate  profit,  or  even  at  a loss,  in  order  to  raise 
the  funds  necessary  to  pay  the  duty.  If  he  wishes  to  defer 
the  payment  until  the  market  shall  offer  an  advantageous 
sale,  he  may  find  it  difficult  to  induce  persons  to  become 
his  sureties,  and,  when  he  has  succeeded,  he  may  involve 
them  in  ruin.  The  natural  result  of  these  difficulties  is, 
that  none  but  wealthy  capitalists  can  import  articles  on 
which  heavy  duties  are  charged,  and  a monopoly  is  thus 
established,  to  the  great  injury'  of  the  consumer.  The  im- 
mediate payment  or  customs’  duties  also  obstructs  the  car- 
rying trade*  of  a country,  by  making  the  re-exportation  of 
articles  more  troublesome  as  well  as  expensive. 

The  first  British  statesman  who  proposed  a remedy  for 
these  evils  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  his  celebrated  Excise 
scheme,  in  1733.  His  object  was  to  unite  the  Excise  laws 
with  those  of  the  customs  as  regarded  wines  and  tobacco, 
and  to  charge  a small  duty  immediately  on  importation, 
and  the  remainder  on  being  removed  from  the  Excise 
warehouses  for  home  consumption.  Speaking  of  tobacco, 
he  thus  explained  his  proposal : — 4 If  the  merchant’s  mar- 
ket be  for  exportation,  he  may  apply  to  his  warehouse- 
keeper, and  take  out  as  much  for  that  purpose  as  he  has 
occasion  for,  which,  when  weighed  at  the  custom-house, 
shall  be  discharged  of  the  three  farthings  per  pound  with 
P.  C.(  No.  1688. 


which  it  was  charged  upon  importation ; so  that  the  mer- 
chant may  then  export  it  without  any  further  trouble. 
But  if  his  market  be  for  home  consumption,  that  he  shall 
then  pay  the  three  farthings  charged  upon  it  at  the  cus- 
tom-house upon  importation ; and  that  then,  upon  calling 
his  warehouse-keeper,  he  may  deliver  it  to  the  buyer,  on 
paying  an  inland  duty  of  Ad.  per  pound  to  the  proper 
officer  appointed  to  receive  the  same.’  Walpole  clearly 
foresaw  the  advantages  of  his  scheme  to  the  carrying  trade. 
‘I  am  certain,’  he  said,  * that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  revenue,  and  will  tend  to  make  London  a free  port, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  market  of  the  world.’  This  wise 
plan,  unfortunately  for  English  commerce,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  carried  into  effect.  [Walpole,  Sir  Robert.] 

The  advantages  of  the  warehousing  system  were  most 
forcibly  pointed  out  by  Dean  Tucker  in  1748,  in  his  4 Essay 
on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  which  respectively' 
attend  Great  Britain  and  France  with  respect  to  Trade,’ 
and  afterwards  by  Adam  Smith,  in  his  ‘Wealth  of  Na- 
tions ;*  but  it  was  not  established  before  1803  (43  Geo.  III., 
c.  132).  The  Acts  by  which  warehousing  is  now  regulated 
are  the  3 and  4 Will.  IV.,  c.  57 ; 4 and  5 Will.  IV.,  c.  89 ; 
and  6 and  7 Will.  IV.,  c.  60.  The  lords  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  are  empowered  to  determine  the  ports  at 
which  goods  may  be  warehoused,  and  the  warehouses  in 
which  particular  descriptions  of  merchandize  may  be  de- 
posited. The  various  regulations  and  restrictions  under 
which  warehousing  is  conducted,  and  the  ports  to  which 
the  privilege  is  extended,  are  fully  explained  in  Ellis’s 
* Customs,  Laws,  and  Regulations,’  vol.  ii.,  pp.  240-377, 
edition  1841 ; and  4 Yearly  Journal  of  Trade,’  for  1843,  by 
Charles  Pope,  pp.  396-420. 

The  main  objection  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  scheme  was 
that  the  warehousing  was  compulsory,  but,  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  importer.  Amongst 
other  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  mei chant,  he  may  remove 
any  merchandize  from  one  port  to  another,  either  by  sea 
or  inland  carriage,  to  be  warehoused  again.  The  revenue 
is  said  to  have  sustained  little  or  no  loss  in  these  removals, 
and  it  naturally  becomes  a question,  Why  should  ware- 
housing be  confined  to  sea-ports?  It  is  obvious  that  the 
power  of  warehousing  on  the  spot  must  be  a great  con- 
venience to  the  merchants  ana  traders  of  inland  towns, 
and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  not  conceding  it,  except 
insecurity  to  the  revenue.  But  if  goods  may  be  removed 
with  safety  from  London  to  Hull,  they  could  be  removed 
with  equal  safety  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  or  from 
Hull  to  York.  Government  would  incur  no  expense  in 
erecting  warehouses,  as  they  would  be  provided  by  private 
capitalists,  in  the  same  manner  as  tne  docks  and  ware- 
houses in  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  ports.  A com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  reported,  in  1840, 4 that 
the  privilege  of  having  bonding  warehouses  may  be  con- 
ceded to  inland  towns,  under  due  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions, with  advantage  to  trade  and  safety  to  the  revenue 
but  since  that  time  no  measure  has  been  promoted  for  car- 
rying the  scheme  into  effect. 

Tne  advantages  of  warehousing  have  been  understood 
in  various  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  England.  So 
long  since  as  1604,  M.  Turgot  established  it  in  France ; 
but  it  was  discontinued  in  1668,  except  for  merchandize 
imported  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  Guinea,  or 
exported  thereto.  In  1805  the  system  was  re-established 
in  a more  extensive  manner,  but  wras  confined  to  certain 
sea-ports,  until  1832,  when  it  was  extended  to  several  of 
the  principal  cities  in  the  interior.  Warehousing  both  at 
the  ports  and  at  certain  inland  towns  is  permitted  in  Hol- 
lan<l.  In  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  other  commercial  coun- 
tries the  system  has  also  been  adopted.  It  has  recently 
been  proposed  for  adoption  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  recommended  not  only  on  account  of  its  import- 
ance to  trade,  but  for  a novel  reason — its  republican  ten- 
dency. The  president,  in  his  message  of  December,  1842, 
said  that,  without  such  a system  of  paying  the  duties, 4 the 
rich  capitalist,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  would  possess, 
after  a short  time,  an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  the 
import  trade,  and  laws  designed  for  the  benefit  of  all  would 
thus  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  few — a result  wholly 
uncongenial  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  anti- 
republican  in  all  its  tendencies.’ 

WARGENT1N,  PETER  WILLIAM,  a distinguished 
Swedish  astronomer,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  September 
22,  1717.  When  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  there 
Vol.  ^XXVII.— K 
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occurred  a total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  the  observance 
of  this  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  inspired  him  with  a 
taste  for  astronomical  pursuit*.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  Klingenstiema  and  Celsius,  by  whom  ne  was 
recommended  to  study  the  motions  of  Jupiter’s  satellites ; 
and  in  17-11,  on  taking  his  degree  of  master  in  arts,  he 
maintained  a thesis  on  the  subject  of  those  motions. 
Wargentin  spent,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
efforts  to  correct  the  theory  of  the  satellites ; and,  confin- 
ing himself  almost  wholly  to  this  branch  of  the  science, 
the  improvements  which  he  made  in  it  obtained  for  him 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first  astronomers  of  his  age. 

On  the  death  of  Celsius,  in  174-1,  he  was  chosen  corre- 
sponding member  of  th«  Academic  of  Paris,  and  five  years 
afterwards  he  succeeded  Elvius  as  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Stockholm.  In  1759  he  was  made  a 
kni  ght  of  the  Polar  Star,  and  1704  he  was  elected  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  was  also  a member 
of  the  academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Gottingen,  Copenhagen, 
Drontheim,  &c.,  and  his  communications  to  these  societies 
are  very  numerous.  When  he  was  a candidate  for  the  ; 
professorship  at  Upsal,  he  delivered  a discourse  on  the 
progress  of  astronomy  since  the  commencement  of  the 
century  ; and  in  the  ‘ Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Stock- 
holm ’ there  are  several  papers  by  him  on  the  population 
of  Sweden.  He  also  wrote  dissertations  on  the  transits  of 
Venus  which  took  place  in  1761  and  176(J. 

In  order  to  determine  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  War- 
gentin  made,  at  Stockholm,  observations  on  that  luminary 
simultaneously  with  the  corresponding  observations  whicn 
were  made  by  Id  Caille  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  con- 
formably to  an  agreement  made  between  the  two  astrono- 
mers previously  to  the  voyage  of  the  latter  to  the  southern 
hemisphere  ; and  from  the  observations  so  made  the  value 
of  the  parallax  was  correctly  ascertained. 

Wargentin  married  in  1753,  and  became  the  father  of  six 
children,  three  of  whom  survived  him.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 13,  1783,  leaving  the  reputation  of  having  been  a man 
of  amiable  manners  and  disinterested  character.  His 
devotion  to  science  prevented  him  from  paying  due  atten- 
tion to  his  private  affairs,  and  it  is  said  that,  near  the  close 
of  his  lire,  he  was  in  part  indebted  to  his  friends  for  the 
means  of  being  extricated  from  some  embarrassments  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  The  Academy  aided  him  from  its 
funds,  and  struck  a medal  with  an  inscription  denoting  its 
sense  of  his  merit.  It  iJso  procured  for  his  family  a pen- 
sion from  the  government. 

An  interval  of  time  in  which  the  inequalities  of  the  two 
first  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  compensated,  hail  been  noticed 
in  1726,  by  Dr.  Bradley,  who  however  made  no  practical 
use  of  the  period;  and  Wargentin,  apparently  without  any 
knowledge  of  Bradley’s  discovery, both  found  the  values  of 
the  inequalities  and  the  lime  of  the  compensation.  With 
respect  to  the  first  satellite,  the  Swedish  astronomer  intro- 
duced in  the  tables  of  its  movements  an  empirical  equation 
amounting  to  3'  40",  which  he  subsequently  reduced  to 
3' 30",  and  whose  period  he  found  to  be  437 da.  19  ho. 
41  min. ; and,  with  respect  to  the  second,  he  introduced 
an  equation  amounting  to  16'  30",  whose  period  is  also 
about  437  day*  : these  empirical  equations  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  researches  of  La  Place,  who  has  proved  that 
they  constitute  in  reality  two  equations  of  the  centre  for 
those  satellites.  Wargentin  also  rectified  the  equation 
of  Bradley  respecting  the  aberration  of  light,  and  that 
which  depend*  on  the  excentricity  of  Jupiter's  orbit.  His 
first  tables  of  the  movements  of  the  satellites  were  pub- 
lished in  the  ‘ Acta  Societatis  Regia?  Upsaliensis,  ad  an. 
1741 and  an  improved  edition  was  published  by  La  Lande, 
in  1739,  at  the  end  of  Halley’s  tables  for  the  planets  and 
comets.  Pound’s  tables  of  the  first  satellite,  though  they 
generally  gave  the  time  of  an  immersion  or  emersion 
within  a minute  of  the  troth,  were  sometimes  erroneous  to 
the  amount  of  five  or  six  minutes ; but  those  of  Wargentin 
always  agreed  with  the  observations  within  one  minute, 
and  thug  they  became  of  great  importance  by  affording 
the  means  of  determining  the  longitudes  of  stations. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  tables  were  formed 
without  any  aid  from  physical  astronomy.  Wargentin  de- 
termined the  motions  of  the  satellites  from  a combination 
of  all  the  observations  of  their  eclipses  which  he  could 
procure,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  life  he  laboured  to 
correct  the  errors  which  he  discovered.  He  sent  new 
tables  of  the  third  satellite  to  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who  pub- 


lished them  ip  the  ‘ Nautical  Almanac’  for  1771 ; and  the 
Almanac  for  1779  contains  an  improved  edition  of  the 
tables  of  the  second  satellite. 

WARHAM,  WILLIAM,  tin  eminent  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Okeley  in  Hampshire,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  after  receiving  his  school  education 
at  Winchester,  was  admitted  a fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  1473.  Here  he  remained,  having  in  due  lime 
taken  his  degree  of  LL.D.,  till  1488,  when  he  is  understood 
to  have  been  collated  to  some  living  in  the  church.  Soon 
after  however  he  is  found  to  be  practising  as  an  advocate 
in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  to  ne  holding  the  office  of 
Principal  or  Moderator  of  the  Civil  Law  School  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Edward’s,  Oxford.  His  first  public  employ- 
ment, as  far  as  is  known,  was  the  mission  upon  which  he 
was  sent,  along  with  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  by  Henry  VII., 
in  1493,  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  persuade  him  to 
exereiso  his  influence  to  put  an  end  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  given  to  Perkin  Warbeck  bv  Margaret 
duchess-dowager  of  Burgundy.  Bacon,  who.  In  his  * His- 
tory of  King  Henry  VII.,’  gives  a speech  addressed  by  him 
upon  this  occasion  to  the  archduke,  calls  him  Sir  William 
Warham,  doctor  of  the  canon  law.  Although  his  en- 
deavours in  this  affair  were  attended  with  little  or  no 
success,  he  continued  to  rise  in  the  good  opinion  of  Henry, 
who  esteemed  men  of  ability  and  knew  how  to  distinguish 
them  ; and  he  was  made  master  of  the  rolls  this  same  year, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1502,  and  lord  chancellor  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1503.  In  1503  he  was  also  made  Bishop 
of  London ; and'  in  1501  he  attained  the  summit  of  his 

romotion  by  being  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 

uiy. 

Warham  opposed  the  marriage  of  Catherine,  the  widow 
of  Prince  Arthur,  with  his  brother  Henry,  both  when  it 
was  first  proposed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VlL,  and  after- 
wards when  it  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  reign.  This  brought  him  into  collision  with  rox, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  rivalry  and  hostility  were 
afterwards  inherited  by  his  prot£g6  the  famous  Wolsey. 
The  latter,  now  become  the  cnief  favourite  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  substituted  for  Warham  as  chancellor  in  1316.  Both 
before  and  after  this,  there  were  many  contest*  os  to  juris- 
diction between  the  archbishop  and  the  cardinal ; but 
Warham  lived  to  see  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  and  even  upon 
that  event,  in  1529,  to  have  the  great  seal  again  offered  to 
him,  although  his  advanced  years  induced  him  to  decline 
it.  He  died  at  St.  Stephens,  near  Canterbury,  23rd  August, 
1532,  leaving  the  primacy  open  to  the  new  faith  and  new 
politics  of  Cranmer. 

Warham’s  character  is  drawn  as  follows,  not  perhaps 
without  some  natural  party  prejudice,  by  Burnet : * He  was 
a great  canonist,  an  able  statesman,  a dexterous  courtier, 
and  a favourer  of  learned  men.  He  always  hated  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  would  never  stoop  to  him,  esteeming  it  below 
the  dignity  of  his  see.  He  was  not  so  peevishly  engaged 
to  the  learning  of  the  schools  as  others  were,  but  set  up 
and  encouraged  a more  generous  way  of  knowledge;  yet 
he  was  a severe  persecutor  of  those  whom  he  thought  here- 
tics, and  inclined  to  believe  idle  and  fanatical  people.'  This 
last  remark  is  founded  on  the  part  the  archbishop  took  in 
the  affair  of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  to  whose  impostures  either 
from  credulity  or  party  spirit,  he  showed  some  inclination 
to  listen. 

Warham  was  a great  friend  and  patron  jf  Erasmus,  who 
dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of  St.  Jerome,  and  in  his 
letters  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  both  of  the  learning  and 
abilities  and  of  the  virtues  of  the  archbishop. 

WARING,  EDWARD,  the  son  of  a wealthy  farmer  who 
resided  near  Shrewsbury,  was  born  in  1736.  Having  shown 
nt  an  early  age  a decided  taste  for  geometry  and  algebra, 
he  was  sent,  in  1753,  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  made  great  progress  in  mathematical  analysis. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  senior  wrangler,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  in  arts,  in  1757.  Three  years  afterwards 
the  Lucasian  professorship  of  mathematics  being  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Colson,  Waring  became  a candidate 
for,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  that  honourable  post : he 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Maseres,  afterwards  Baron  Mnseres  ; 
and  having,  in  order  that  he  might  prove  himself  to  be 
qualified,  published  a portion  of  a mathematical  work 
which  he  had  commenced,  a war  of  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work  was,  before  the  election,  carried  on  between 
the  two  rival  candidates  and  their  friends.  Waring  not 
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having:  taken  the  degree  which  was  required  by  the  statutes, 
a licence  from  the  crown  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  i 
enabling  him  to  hold  the  appointment. 

In  1703,  being  then  master  in  arts,  Mr.  Waring  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society : and  in  several  of  the 
volumes  of  the  ‘Philosophical  Transactions’  there  are 
pfcpers  by  him  on  subjects  connected  with  the  theory  of 
« quations,  centripetal  forces,  &c.  In  the  volume  for  1779 
is  one  on  the  method  which  he  proposed  for  the  general 
resolution  of  equations.  This  consists  in  assuming  for  the 
root  of  an  equal  ion  the  sum  of  a series  of  radical  terms,  the  ; 
exponent  of  each  being  the  reciprocal  of  the  exponent  of 
the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  the  num- 
ber of  terms  in  the  series  being  less  by  one  than  that  ex- 
ponent : on  substituting  that  sum  in  the  equation,  and  elimi- 
nating the  radicals,  the  resulting  equation,  being  compared 
with  that  which  is  given,  will  afford  the  means  of  obtaining 
one  of  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantity.  It  is  observed, 
however,  that  the  process  may  sometimes  lead  to  an  equa- 
tion of  a higher  degree  than  that  which  it  is  proposed  to 
resolve. 

Mr.  Waring  also  studied  medicine,  and  in  1767  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.D. ; but  he  has  written  nothing  concerning 
Ihe  science,  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  had  much  prac- 
tice. His  life  was  spent  chiefly  at  the  University,  where  he 
constantly  performed  the  duties  of  his  professorship ; and 
he  died  August  15th,  1798. 

He  was  considered  the  most  learned  analyst  of  his  age, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of  simple  manners,  as 
well  as  of  inflexible  integrity ; but  so  diffident  of  his  powers 
for  conversation,  as  to  be  greatly  embarrassed  when  in  the 
company  of  strangers.  His  mathematical  works  appear  to 
be  very  defective  in  method,  and  they  abound  witn  typo- 
graphical errors.  Independently  of  the  papers  above 
alluded  to,  he  published  at  Cambridge  the  lollowing 
treatises: — 1,  4 Miscellanea  Analytica  de  iEquationibus  Al- 
gebraiciset  Curvarum  proprietatibus,*4to.,  1762  ; 2,  *Me- 
ditationes  Algebraic*,'  4to.,  1770;  3,  ‘Proprietates  Alge- 
braicarum  Curvarum.’  4to..  1772:  and,  4,  ‘Medilationes 
Analytica*,’  4to.,  1776.  The  third  in  the  above  enumeration 
is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  his  works,  and  it  contains  a 
description  of  certain  properties,  at  that  time  new,  of  alge- 
braic curves,  with  the  rectifications,  radii  of  curvature,  fee. 
of  the  linos:  it  treats  also  of  the  figures  produced  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  curves  about  given  lines  or  axon,  and 
contains  investigations  relating  to  the  greatest  and  least 
values  of  lines  drawn  within  and  about  them. 

Dr.  Waring  also  published  a tract  on  morals  and  meta- 
physics ; and  a pamphlet  on  probabilities,  on  the  values  of 
lives,  on  survivorships,  &e. 

W ARK  WORTH  [Northumberland.! 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATION.  References  hav- 
ing been  made  from  Stove  and  Ventilation  to  the 
present  article,  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  glance  rapidly 
at  the  principal  modes  employed  for  warming  and  venti- 
lating buildings  generally  ; and  to  facilitate  this  object  we 
shall  adopt  a subdivision  into  pails  under  distinct  head- 
ings. 

Ojxn  Fire-places. — A ‘cheerful  English  fire*  is  asso- 
ciated with  so  many  ideas  of  comfort  and  social  enjoy- 
ment, that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  dearly  we  par  for  it. 
Franklin  and  Count  Rumfora  did  something  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  subject;  but  Dr.  Amott  has  done  more.  In 
order  to  understand  this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  while  some  fire-places  or  stoves  give 
out  heat  bv  conduction  chiefly,  others  do  so  mainly  by  ra- 
diation. bpen  fire-places  are  of  the  latter  kind,  and  a 
serious  loss  of  heating-power  results  from  the  arrangement. 
The  burning  coals  radiate  heat  into  the  room,  afid  another 
portion  of  heat  is  reflected  from  the  metallic  portions  of 
the  grate;  but  the  heated  air,  which  ought  to  contribute 
to  the  desired  effect,  is  mainly  allowed  to  escape  up 
the  chimney  with  the  smoke  and  other  results  of  com- 
bustion. 

Dr.  Amott  enumerates  about  a dozen  evils  which  arc 
more  or  less  inseparable  from  the  familiar  open  fires  of  our 
apartments.  Among  these  are  : Haste  of  fuel. — There  is 
first  the  heat  which  escapes  with  the  smoke;  then  the  cur- 
rent of  wanned  air  from  the  room,  which  ascends  the  chim- 
ney ; and  lastly  the  valuable  fuel  contained  in  the  smoke 
itself.  From  all  these  causes  Dr.  Amott  estimates  a loss  of 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  heating-power,  while  Rum  ford 
estimated  it  as  high  as  fourteen-fifteenths.  Unequal  heat-  j 


ing. — In  a cold  wintry  day,  when  seated  near  a large  fire, 
we  may  frequently  hear  persons  complain  of  being  nearly 
‘ scorched’  on  one  side  and  4 fiozen’  on  the  other.  This  arises 
ftom  the  circumstance  that,  as  most  of  the  heat  received 
from  an  open  fire  is  radiated  from  the  burning  fuel,  instead 
of  being  conducted  by  the  air,  this  heat,  diminishing  in  in- 
tensity as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases,  is  very  un- 
equal. being  too  great  at  a small  distance,  and  too  weak 
at  a greater;  while  the  ‘draught,’  or  current  of  cold  air 
which  feeds  the  fire  with  oxygen,  acts  like  a chilling  blast 
against  the  side  of  each  person  or  object  which  is  turned 
away  from  the  fire.  Strata  of  air  unequally  heated.— Ue- 
sides  the  inequality  just  alluded  to,  there  is  another,  arising 
from  this  circumstance— that  the  entering  current,  being 
colder  and  specifically  heavier  than  the  air  previously  in 
the  room,  occupies  the  lowest  stratum,  and  subjects  the  feet 
to  a * cold  bath,’  which  is  frequently  attended  with  bad 
consequences.  Other  objections  are -the  smoke  and  dust 
arising  from  the  use  of  open  fin's;  the  loss  of  time  attend- 
ant on  the  care  which  they  demand  ; the  danger  tv  pro* 
petty  and  to  person  which  accrues  from  them  ; the  neces- 
sity ( until  lately  supposed  to  be  indispensable)  of  employing 
climbing-boys  ; and  many  others. 

Many  contrivances  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
forward  to  obviate  one  or  other  of  these  inconveniences. 
Count  Kumford  suggested  the  * register-stove,’  the  pecu- 
liarity of  which  consists  in  narrowing  the  entrance  or 
throat  of  the  chimney  by  a plate  which  can  be  moved  to 
vary  the  size  of  the  aperture  ; by  this  means,  particularly 
if  the  opening  be  near  the  fire,  the  very  hot  air  directly 
from  the  fire  enters  before  it  can  mix  with  much  colder 
air  from  the  room,  and  thus  the  draught  is  increased  so  as 
to  lessen  the  chance  of  smoking.  But  the  very  circum- 
stance which  constitutes  the  excellence  of  this  stove,  via. 
the  rapid  ascent  of  heated  air  up  the  chimney,  illustrates 
the  waste  of  the  method  generally  by  showing  how  much 
of  the  heating  agent  is  lost.  The  almost  interminable 
variety  of  open  fire-places,  both  in  the  form  of  the  grate 
itself  and  in  that  of  the  opening  in  which  it  is  placed, 
have  been  introduced  either  lor  an  ornamental  purpose  or 
for  the  prevention  of  * smoking ;’  for  the  other  evils  enu- 
merated are  almost  inseparable  from  the  system.  These 
defects  have  led  to  the  more  extended  use  of 
_ Close  Stoves. — The  common  Dutch  stove  is  one  of  the 
simplest  examples  of  a close  stove.  It  generally  consists 
of  a cylindrical  ease  of  sheet  iron,  within  and  near  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a grating  for  containing  the  fuel. 
Thera  is  an  ash-pit  beneath  the  grating,  and  three  open- 
ings to  the  interior — one  to  the  ash-pit,  one  for  introducing 
the  fuel  above,  and  one  leading  to  a flue  or  chimney. 
When  the  fuel-door  is  dosed  ana  the  ash^door  open,  there 
is  then  one  aperture  by  which  cold  air  can  enter  to  feed 
the  combustion,  and  another  by  which  the  smoke  can  es- 
cape. In  this  form  of  stove  the  heated  iron  case  warms 
the  air  of  the  room  by  conduction  rather  than  radiation , 
and  all  this  air  becomes  much  more  nearly  equalized  in 
temperature  than  by  a common  tire.  There  is  also  great 
economy  of  fuel,  ami  an  absence  of  smoke  and  dust."  On 
the  other  hand  an  inconvenience  arises  from  the  highly 
heated  iron,  the  temperature  of  which  is  so  great  as  to  de- 
compose— not  the  air  itself,  as  is  sometimes,  but  erroneously 
stated — but  many  of  the  heterogeneous  particles  always 
floating  in  the  air.  The  air  acquires  a burnt  and  sulphure- 
ous odour;  it  exercises  a dry  and  shrivelling  effect  on 
objects  in  the  room  ; and  it  often  gives  headache  and  gid- 
diness to  those  who  are  exposed  to  it.  In  Germany  the 
stoves  are  made  on  this  principle,  but  are  often  more  orna- 
mental in  their  character. 

The  Russians  contrive  their  close  stoves  on  a different 
principle.  Earthenware  and  brickwork  are  largely  used, 
instead  of  metal,  as  a means  of  making  the  heat  less  in- 
tense near  the  stove,  and  of  keeping  up  a reservoir  of 
heat  after  the  fire  is  extinguished.  The  stove  is  built  in 
a massive*Myle,  and  consists  of  a series  of  chambers,  or 
which  the  lowest  serves  as  the  fire-place,  and  the  upper  ones 
as  flues  ; and  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  brick  and 
porcelain,  the  outer  surface  remains  at  a moderate  tempe- 
rature lor  a very  long  period.  A recent  writer  (‘  Residence 
on  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic,'  while  speaking  of  the 

better  kind  of  houses  in  Russia,  says : — 4 Within  these 
great  houses  not  a breath  of  cold  is  experienced.  The 
room: 
than 


nre  heated  by  stoves,  frequently  ornamental  rather 
otherwise;  being  built  in  tower-like  shapes,  story 
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over  story,  of  pure  white  porcelain,  in  various  graceful  ar-  I 
chitectural  mouldings ; sometimes  surmounted  with  classic  j 
figures  of  great  beauty,  and  opening  with  brass  doors  kept  j 
as  bright  as  if  they  were  of  gold.  In  houses  of  less  dis-  [ 
play,  these  stoves  are  merely  a projection  in  the  wall,  co- 
loured and  corniced  in  the  same  style  as  the  apartment. 
In  adjoining  rooms  they  are  generally  placed  back  to 
back,  so  that  the  same  fire  suffices  for  both.  These  are 
heated  but  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  by  an  old  Cali- 
ban, whose  business  during  the  winter  it  is  to  do  little  else. 
Each  stove  will  hold  a heavy  armful  of  billet,  which  blazes, 
snaps,  and  cracks  most  merrily  ; and  when  the  ashes  have 
been  carefully  turned  and  raked  with  what  is  termed  an 
'•  ofen  gabel,”  or  stove-fork,  so  that  no  unbumt  morsel  re- 
mains, the  chimney  aperture  is  closed  over  the  glowing 
embers,  the  brass  doors  firmly  shut,  and  in  about  six  hours  , 
after  this  the  stove  is  at  the  hottest— indeed  it  never  cools.’ 
Modern  English  Close  Slaves. — Within  the  last  few 
years  many  forms  of  stove  have  been  devised,  with  the 
view  of  obviating  some  of  the  objections  urged  against 
those  used  on  the  Continent.  Where,  as  in  a common 
German  or  Dutch  stove,  the  burning  fuel  comes  in  contact 
with  the  metal  of  which  the  stove  is  formed,  this  metal 
becomes  so  highly  heated  as  to  produce  upon  the  sur- 
rounding air  the  deleterious  effects  before  alluded  to.  Dr. 
Arnott  has  the  merit  of  having  drawn  attention  in  a par- 
ticular manner  to  this  subject.  Having  devised  a new 
form  of  stove,  he  fully  described  it  in  a work  published  in 
1838;  but  before  publishing  the  book,  he  detailed  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus  in  a lecture  before  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, in  order  ‘that,’  to  use  his  own  words,  * as  I had 
decided  not  to  reserve  for  myself  any  patent  right  in  the 
new  apparatus,  I might,  by  having  numerous  competent 
witnesses  of  what  I had  proposed  and  accomplished,  pre- 
vent other  parties  who  might  hear  of  my  processes  from 
appropriating  them  by  patents,  and  thus  coming  between 
me  and  the  public.’  The  problem  which  Dr.  Arnott  sought 
to  solve  was,  to  obtain  a considerable  extent  of  surface 
heated  not  much  above  200°,  as  a means  of  warming 
apartments.  He  first  caused  a kind  of  water-stove  or  tank 
to  be  constructed,  having  a fire-box  in  its  centre  ; and  by 
certain  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  air  and  the 
emission  of  smoke,  he  kept  the  water  always  nearly  at  the 
boiling  temperature.  This  apparatus  being  however  both 
expensive  and  difficult  to  manage,  he  dispensed  with  the 
water,  and  surrounded  the  fire  merely  with  a body  of  air. 
In  the  new  form  of  stove,  the  fuel  is  put  into  a small  fire- 
box, enclosed  within  a larger  case  of  sheet-iron  ; the  only 
openings  in  the  outer  case  being  a door  at  which  the  fuel 
is  introduced,  an  air-hole  beneath  the  grate,  aud  a chimney 
for  the  exit  of  smoke,  which  chimney,  being  merely  a me- 
tallic tube  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  can  be  easily 
arranged  in  position.  The  interior  of  the  outer  case  is 
nearly  divided  into  two  part*  by  a partition  so  adjusted  a* 
tp  cause  a continued  circulation  of  the  heated  air  within, 

. and  hence  an  equable  heating  of  the  outer  case.  The  air-  ! 
vent  leading  to  the  fire  is  provided  with  a valve,  by  which 
the  admission  of  air  is  rendered  more  or  less  abundant  ; 
according  as  the  fire  within  is  less  or  more  intense.  It  was  i 
one  point  in  Dr.  Arnott ‘s  system  to  make  the  stove  a ‘ self-  ' 
regulating’  one,  by  providing  apparatus  whereby  the  valve  | 
would  open  and  shut  at  the  proper  times  to  maintain  any 
required  temperature ; and  he  suggests  six  or  eight  dif- 
ferent mode*  of  arrangement,  from  which  the  maker  of 
the  stove  may  make  a selection.  Dr.  A.  states : * During 
the  winter  1836-7,  which  was  very  long  and  severe,  my 
library  was  warmed  by  the  thermometer-stove  alone. 
The  fire  was  never  extinguished,  except  for  experiment, 
or  to  allow  the  removal  of  pieces  of  stone  which  nad  been 
in  the  coal ; and  this  might  have  been  prevented  by 
making  the  grate  with  a moveable  or  shifting  bar.  The 
temperature  was  uniformly  from  60°  to  63°.  I might  have 
made  it  as  much  lower  or  higher  as  1 liked.  The  quan- 
tity of  coal  used  (Welsh  *tone-coal)  was,  for  several  of  the 
colder  months,  six  pounds  a day  ; less  than  a pennyworth,  j 
or  at  the  rate  of  half  a ton  in  the  six  winter  month*.’ 

This  kind  of  stove  possesses  many  advantages  ; but  it  is 
not  free  from  objections.  Dr.  Fyfe  ( Encyc . Bril.,  art. 
‘Stove’)  remarks:  'Though  the  Arnott  stove  answers  well 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  that  is,  economy  of 
fuel  (for  most  undoubtedly  a room  may  be  kept  warm  at  a 
very  moderate  expense),  yet  it  is  liable  to  the  objection 
already  stated  with  regard  to  the  unpleasant  feeling  con- 


sequent on  the  use  of  all  stoves  of  the  kind,  and  indeed 
with  it  more  than  others;  lor  owing  to  the  very  slight  ex- 
penditure of  fuel,  there  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere.' Dr.  Fyfe  then  enters  into  some  calculations  to  show 
that  if  such  a stove,  burning  six  pounds  of  coal  per  diem, 
be  placed  in  an  apartment  fifteen  feet  long,  twelve  wide, 
and  eleven  high,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  could  not  be 
completely  changed  in  an  entire  day  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  fire  itself ; and  hence  the  reason  both  of  the  speedy 
warming  of  the  room  and  of  the  unpleasant  &tate  of  the  air. 

Numerous  varieties  of  the  close  stove,  bearing  more  or 
less  on  the  above  construction,  have  been  brought  forward 
since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Arnott’s  book.  Each  pro- 
fesses to  possess  some  peculiar  merit ; but  all  present  these 
features  in  common — that  the  air-hole,  by  which  the  com- 
bustion is  fed,  is  very  small,  and  capable  of  adjustment ; 
that  there  is  a body  of  air  to  be  warmed,  external  to  the 
grate  or  fire-box  itself,  but  confined  within  an  outer  case  ; 
that  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  much  smaller  than  in  any 
variety  of  open  fire-places ; and  that  the  flue  for  carrying 
off  the  smoke  and  gases  is  small  in  diameter,  and  capable 
of  being  carried  in  any  direction.  In  one  variety,  called 
the  ‘ Vesta  stove,’  there  is  a very  ingenious  arrangement 
whereby  the  ashes  can  be  raked  from  the  grate  into  an  ash- 
receiver,  and  new  fuel  thrown  into  the  grate,  with- 
out any  dust  rising  into  the  room,  Of  any  air  enter- 
ing the  stove  except  through  the  customary  air-vent. 
In  the  different  forms  of  ‘ kitchen-ranges’  the  open  fire- 
place is  combined  with  what  may  be  deemed  a close  stove ; 
for  the  ‘oven’  and  * hot-closet'  are  representatives  of  the 
heated  space  within  the  outer  case  of  a close  stove.  The 
‘gas  stoves'  and  ‘ steam-kitchens'  of  modem  inventors  may 
in  like  manner  be  included  in  the  same  category ; for  they 
are  in  effect  close  stoves  heated  by  agent*  different  from 
common  coal.  The  stoves  often  employed  in  shops,  halls, 
&c.  arc  adjusted  not  so  much  for  the  economising  of  fuel 
as  for  the  consumption  of  their  own  smoke — an  important 
feature,  for  many  details  concerning  which  see  Smoke. 

Any  suggestions  as  to  the  exact  form,  dimensions,  and 
construction  of  a stove  possessing  economical  and  useful 
properties,  ought  to  be  tlio  result  of  a long  period  of  care- 
ful observation  and  experience ; otherwise  they  would  be 
much  worse  than  useless.  The  author  of  this  article  can- 
not, from  his  own  experience,  venture  to  give  any  precise 
suggestions.  Even  at  the  present  day,  men  like  Arnott, 
Scott,  Russell,  and  Fyfe  differ  much  In  opinions  on  these 
points. 

tVarming  by  Heated  Air. — In  all  the  arrangements  yet 
described,  the  stove  or  fire-place  is  in  the  room  which  is 
to  be  warmed,  and  its  heating  effects  are  calculated  with 
respect  to  that  room  alone.  A notable  advance,  carried  to 
a great  extent  in  the  present  day,  is  to  have  the  fire  in  an 
outer  or  lower  apartment,  and  to  carry  the  heated  air  from 
thence  in  a pipe  to  the  apartment  to  be  heated.  The 
Chinese  have  been  beforehand  with  us  in  this  matter.  In 
the  better  class  of  Chinese  houses  there  are  hollow  flue* 
extending  beneath  the  floors,  and  connected  with  a fire- 
place constructed  either  against  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
npartment  to  be  heated,  or  else  in  an  inferior  rootn  adjoin- 
ing. The  flues  are  perforated  with  numerous  holes, 
through  which  they  give  out  the  heated  air  and  smoke  to 
the  whole  of  the  under  side  of  the  flooring.  This  flooring 
consists  of  flat  tile*  or  flag-stones  nicely  imbedded  in 
cement,  »o  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  smoke  or  heated 
air  from  the  flues  beneath  into  the  room.  After  circulating 
beneath  the  tiled  floor,  the  smoke  escapes  by  a chimney 
into  the  open  air.  In  this  arrangement  it  is  obvious  that 
the  apartment  is  warmed  by  the  conduction  of  caloric  from 
the  warmed  tiled  floor  to  the  air  of  the  room ; and  as 
this  conduction  proceeds  slowly,  the  tiles  retain  heat 
enough  to  warm  the  room  many  hours  after  the  fire  has 
been  extinguished. 

Before  the  improved  methods  of  warming  factories  came 
into  use,  Mr.  Strutt,  of  Derby,  devised  a form  of  stove 
which,  under  various  modifications,  was  called  the  ‘ cockle 
stove,’  the  ‘ Derby  stove,’  and  the*Be)pcr  stove,’  for  wann- 
ing his  cotton-factories.  In  these  stoves  the  fire  was  con- 
i tamed  in  an  iron  receptacle,  shaped  sometimes  cylin- 
drically,  sometimes  rectangularly ; and  at  a certain  dis- 
tance from  it,  encompassing  it  on  every  ride,  was  a brick 
casing  or  envelope,  so  that  a body  of  air  existed  between 
it  and  the  fire-box.  The  fire-box  had  three  openings  to  the 
exterior,  one  to  introduce  the  fuel,  one  for  an  ash-pit 
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and  air-vent,  and  one  for  a chimney;  the  exterior  en- 
velope too  had  two  Openings,  wholly  distinct  from  the 
others,  one  to  carry  off  heated  air  to  tne  various  rooms  of 
the  factor}’,  and  another  to  admit  a renewed  supply  of  fresh 
air.  This  form  of  stove  under  various  modifications  has 
been  extensively  employed,  but  it  is  now  probably  nearly  j 
superseded. 

Dr.  Fyfe  describes  an  arrangement  adopted  in  a church, 
which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a lair  example  of  a nume- 
rous class  of  instances.  The  length  of  the  body  of  the 
church  is  about  sixty  feet,  and  the  breadth  forty-five.  This 
is  '.vanned  by  two  stoves  about  four  feet  high,  made  of  cast- 
metal,  and  shaped  nearly  like  a hell.  A square  ash-pit, 
about  a foot  high,  rests  on  four  balls,  and  supports  a fire-box 
or  furnace.  Concentric  with  this  fire-place  is  an  outer 
case  ; the  space  between  the  two  containing  the  air  which 
is  to  be  wanned.  The  usual  adjustments  arc  provided  for 
the  introduction  of  fuel  and  of  air  to  feed  it,  for  the  exit  of 
smoke,  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  air  to  the  air-chamber, 
and  for  the  exit  of  the  heated  air  to  perform  its  wonted 
office.  The  air-tubes,  communicating  with  the  air-eham- 
ber  of  the  stove,  are  conveyed  along  the  lower  edge  of  the 
gallery  of  the  church ; and  small  branch  pipes  opening 
from  (hem  at  regular  intervals  give  out  a stream  of  hot 
air  which  mingles  with  the  cold  air  of  the  building.  The 
fires  are  lighted  about  four  or  five  o’clock  on  the  Sunday 
morning  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  cold  season,  but  as 
the  season  advances  it  is  usual  to  light  them  earlier.  From 
this  time  till  the  congregation  assembles  the  fires  are  con- 
stantly supplied  with  fuel,  and  a supply  of  heat  is  thus  kept 
up  sufficient  to  warm  the  whole  interior  of  the  church 
during  the  time  of  divine  service. 

A stove  such  as  the  one  just  described  is  as  likely  to  give 
a tainted  and  offensive  character  to  the  air  as  the  common 
German  stoves,  unless  a rapid  current  be  kept  up.  Hence 
a change  has  been  occasionally  introduced,  by  having  the 
outer  casing  made  of  brickwork,  instead  of  metal,  atul  by 
making  its  dimensions  much  larger,  an  arrangement  which 
heats  the  outer  case  less  intensely,  and  provides  a larger 
body  of  air  heated  to  a lower  temperature.  , 

ft  'arming  by  St  cum. — The  employment  of  steam-boilers 
in  large  establishments  where  steam-engines  are  worked,  is 
one  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  very  ex- 
tensive adoption  of  the  method  of  wanning  by  steam.  A 
marked  difference  is  observable  in  the  principle  of  this 
method,  as  compared  with  that  of  hot-air  warming.  The  ' 
heated  agent,  ».  c.  the  steam,  is  not  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  air  of  the  room  which  is  to  be  warmed,  but  acts 
through  the  medium  of  the  metallic  tube  which  confines  it, 
and  which  it  raises  to  a temperature  sufficient  to  warm  the 
room,  without  imparting  a burnt  quality  to  the  air. 

The  general  arrangements  of  a steam-heating  apparatus, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  are  somewhat  as  follows : 
At  a convenient  part  of  the  building,  and  as  low  as  possi- 
ble, there  is  to  be  placed  a close  steam-boiler  of  the  ordi- 
nary construction.  From  this  boiler  a small  steam-pipe  is 
to  be  carried  to  the  part  of  the  building  which  is  to  be 
warmed.  This  small  pipe  should  be  pretty  thick,  and  care- 
fully rolled  round  with  a bandage  of  flannel  to  the  thickness 
of  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  tne  boiler  should  be  wholly 
covered  with  bricks  and  plastered  over  to  keep  in  the  heat. 
This  smaller  steam-pipe  should  have  an  area  of  one  square 
inch  for  every  six  gallons  of  water  that  the  boiler  can  boil 
off  in  an  hour.  Pipes  of  a larger  size  are  to  be  laid  round 
the  room  above  the  floor  ; or  under  the  floor,  if  apertures 
be  left  to  allow  a free  circulation  of  warmed  air  to  enter  the  1 
room.  Into  these  larger  pipes  the  steam  is  to  be  conducted,  j 
and  in  them  the  steam  will  ue  condensed  into  water,  giving  \ 
out  its  heat  to  the  colder  air  of  the  roojn  which  is  in  con-  j 
tact  with  the  outside  of  these  pipes.  Small  leaden  or  tin 
pipes  must  be  provided,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back 
this  condensed  water  into  the  boiler,  for  which  movement 
a gentle  slope  is  given  to  the  pipes.  The  water  thus  re- 
turned, being  again  heated  in  the  boiler  and  converted 
into  steam,  is  again  made  to  ascend  and  give  out  it*  caloric 
to  the  room  which  is  to  be  warmed. 

The  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  heating  depends  on  the  great 
capacity  lor  heat  which  steam  possesses,  a capacity  equal 
to  lOOCr  ; that  is,  a pound  of  water  at  212°  will  absorb  a 
thousand  degrees  of  heat  in  becoming  a pound  of  steam. 
Steam  will  thus  communicate  as  much  heat  as  a mass  of 
red-hot  iron ; and  it  will  have  this  advantage  over  the  iron, 
that  it  can  carry  this  heat  to  a distance  without  a similar 


| loss,  because  the  heat,  being  latent,  will  not  be  given  out 
until  it  arrive  at  its  destination  and  become  condensed, 

I when  the  whole  of  its  1000’  will  be  usefully  applied. 

Tredgold,  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  Dr.  Amott,  and  other  writer* 
on  this  subject  have  given  the  results  of  their  calculations 
as  to  the  quantity  of  steam  and  steam-pipe  thus  required. 
Dr.  Amott,  after  taking  into  account  the  lossol  heat  through 
the  thin  glass  of  windows,  through  the  thick  walla  of  build- 
ings, and  through  various  openings  and  crevices,  arrives  at 
the  following  result: — In  a winter  day,  with  the  external 
temperature  at  10"  below  freezing,  to  maintain  in  an  oidi- 
nary  apartment  the  agreeable  and  healthful  temperature  of 
GO0,  there  must  be  of  surface  of  steam-pipe,  or  other  steam- 
vessel,  heated  to  200*  (which  is  the  average  surface-tem- 
perature of  vessels  filled  with  steam  of  212°),  about  one 
foot  square  for  every  six  feet  of  single-glass  window  of 
usual  thickness  ; as  much  for  every  120  feet  of  wall,  roof, 
and  ceiling  of  ordinary  material  and  thickness;  and  as 
much  for  every  six  cubic  feet  of  hot  air  escaping  per  minute 
as  ventilation,  and  replaced  by  cold  air.  A window  with 
the  usual  accuracy  of  fitting  is  held  to  allow  about  eight 
feet  of  air  to  pass*  by  it  in  a minute  ; and  there  should  he 
for  ventilation  at  least  three  feet  of  air  a minute  for  each 
person  in  the  room.  According  to  this  view’,  the  quantity 
of  steam-pipe  or  vessel  needed,  under  the  temperatures 
supposed,  for  a room  sixteen  feet  square  by  twelve  feet 
high,  with  two  windows,  each  seven  feet  by  three,  and  with 
ventilation  by  them  or  otherwise  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  would  be — 

For  42  square  feet  of  glass,  requiring  1 foot  for  G = 7 
„ 1238  feet  of  wall,  ceiling,  &c.,  „ 1 foot  for  120  =■  10J 

„ 16  feet  per  minute  v entilation  „ 1 foot  for  G = 2j 

20 

that  is,  twenty  feet  of  pipe  four  inches  in  diameter,  or 
any  other  vessel  having  the  same  extent  of  surface. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell’s  calculations  had  relation  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  and  of  fuel  required,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
steam-pipe  ; and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a room 
containing  500  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  exposing  400  feet  of 
surface,  may  be  maintained  at  a temperature  of  20*  above 
that  of  the  air  without— that  is  to  say,  at  60°  in  the  inside 
of  the  room  when  the  atmosphere  is  at  40^  without— for  a 
space  of  twelve  hours,  by  the  evaporation  of  2 gallons  of 
water,  and  at  the  expense  of  about  three  pounds  of  coal. 
This  calculation  rests  on  the  maintenance  of  the  required 
temperature  so  far  as  the  room  and  its  contents  are  con- 
cerned ; but  the  change  of  the  air  requisite  for  a person 
living  in  the  room  disturbs  the  formula,  and  brings  into  it 
many  new  elements. 

This  mode  of  heating  buildings  is  adopted  to  a very 
large  extent  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire,  in 
the  steam-power  factories.  In  the  cotton-mills,  the  flax- 
mills,  the  power-loom  factories,  the  dye-works,  blcach- 
works,  print-works,  &c.,  the  facilities  for  producing  an  un- 
interrupted supply  of  steam  are  so  great,  that  the  steam-  * 
heating  system  becomes  by  far  the  most  economical  that 
can  be  employed.  OrreH’s  cotton-mill  at  Stockport  may 
be  taken  as  an  exemplification  of  a large  class  of  such 
buildings.  This  mill  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mer- 
sey, and  occupies  a ground  area  of  280  feet  by  200.  It  is 
six  stories  in  height,  and  has  several  distinct  apartments 
280  feet  in  length  each.  All  the  preparatory  processes 
are  effected  in  the  upper  stories ; while  the  weaving  and 
finishing  are  conducted  below  ; but  all  the  rooms  ana  gal- 
leries arc  alike  heated  by  large  steam-pipes,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  rooms,  and  conveying  steam  from  one 
end  of  the  building,  where  the  boilers  arc  situated,  which 
furnish  not  only  this  supply  of  steam,  but  also  that  required 
by  four  steam-engines  employed  in  the  mill.  The  steam 
is  admitted  to  the  heating-pipes  in  quantity  proportionate 
to  the  coldness  of  the  weather. 

Warming  bu  Hot  Water. — When  Mr.  Tredgold  wrote  his 
treatise  on  ‘Warming  and  Ventilating,'  about  twenty  years 
ago,  the  method  of  warming  by  steam  promised  to  be  that 
most  extensively  adopted ; and  he  accordingly  directed  the 
chief  part  of  his  attention  to  the  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  that  method  rests.  But  the  'hot-water* 
method  has  been  since  adqpted  very  largely,  and  may  at 
the  present  day  be  deemed  the  favourite  one  for  public 
buildings,  halls,  and  large  apartments  where  steam-boilers 
have  not  been  previously  employed  for  other  purposes. 

The  principle  on  which  the  hot-water  method  is  founded 
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is  different  from  all  the  others  which  have  passed  under  our 
notice.  When  a vessel  of  water  is  heated,  the  water  duos 
not  become  hot  by  the  conduction  of  caloric  from  particle 
to  particle,  but  from  the  ascent  of  heated  particle*  from 
the  bottom,  where  we  suppose  the  heating  agent  to  be  ap- 
plied, to  the  upper  strata.  This  is  proved  from  the  circum- 
stance that  if  neat  be  applied  only  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  a vessel,  it  is  bv  extremely  slow  degrees  that 
tin*  lower  strata  become  heated.  Heat  being  applied  to 
the  bottom  of  a vessel,  the  lower  strata  of  particles,  be- 
coming specifically  lighter  than  before,  ascend,  while 
the  colder  particles  at  the  surface  descend  to  supply  their 
place  : ana  hence  a series  of  ascending  and  descending 
currents  is  formed.  Now,  if,  instead  of  having  the  heated 
water  onlv  in  a vessel,  it  ramify  also  through  closed  tubes 
connected  with  the  vessel,  the  ascending  and  descending 
currents  may  In*  passed  through  different  pails  of  a build- 
ing, besides  the  room  where  the  vessel  itself  may  be 
placed.  The  heated  water,  rising  to  212°,  or  to  any  tem- 
perature depending  on  the  fire  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
gives  out  heat  to  the  metallic  pipe  through  which  it  passes, 
and  this  pipe  again  communicates  heat  to  the  air  of  the 
loom.  Hence  the  operation  of  this  method  of  warming 
depends  on  the  circulating,  or  ascensive  and  desccnsive 
property  of  heated  water,  by  which  the  portions  of  pipe 
farthest* removed  from  the  fire  become  as  much  heated  as 
those  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Where  all  the  apartments  to  be  warmed  are  on  one 
level,  an  open  boiler  may  be  used  ; but  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  pipes  to  different  floors  of  a building, 
some  of  them  much  above  the  level  of  the  boiler,  the 
boiler  must  in  that  case  of  necessity  be  closed.  When  an 
open  boiler  is  employed,  a pipe  branches  out  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  side,  extends  horizontally  through  the 
looms  to  be  warmed  .without  in  any  case  rising  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler),  aiul  returns  again  to  the 
boiler,  which  it  enters  at  a lower  level  than  the  other. 
Under  this  arrangement  a current  of  heated  water  will  flow 
from  the  boiler  at  the  upper  orifice,  and,  after  traversing 
the  tube,  return  to  the  lower  orifice. 

The  closed  boiler  is  however  more  extensively  useful, 
since  it  enables  all  the  stories  of  a building  to  be  wanned 
by  one  apparatus.  The  whole  system,  including  both 
tubes  and  boiler,  is  filled  with  water  at  a valve  at  the 
highest  point ; and  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  boiler,  a 
circulation  ensues  which  speedily  causes  the  whole  length 
of  tubing  to  become  hot.  In  this  form  of  the  apparatus 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  kept  down  to  a moderate 
pitch,  in  order  to  avoid  danger ; but  in  a modification  of 
it,  called  the  1 high-pressure  * method,  the  boiler  consists  of 
a coil  of  pipe  forming  part  of  the  circulating  pipe,  and  is 
capable  of  being  safely  heated  to  such  a degree  that  the 
pressure  of  the  water  within  equals  lOOOlbs.  on  the  souare 
inch.  The  whole  system  of  water  circulation  is  brought  to 

high  a temperature,  that  the  metal  of  the  pipes  warms 
the  air  of  a large  building  very  speedily. 

As  an  exemplification  of  this  mode  of  heating,  we  mav 
adduce  the  instance  of  the  Reading-room  at  the  British 
Museum.  This  room  is  warmed  by  the  hot-water  appa- 
ratus of  Mr.  Perkins.  In  the  basement  of  the  building  is 
a furnace,  with  a boiler  on  the  coil-tube  principle.  Prom 
this  boiler  tubes  branch  out,  till  they  arrive  immediately 
under  the  centre  of  the  room ; then  turning  upwards,  they 
open  into  horizontal  tubing  extending  along  the  middle  of 
the  room  directly  under  the  slate  pavement  of  the  passage  or 
aisle.  From  this  horizontal  tubing,  lateral  branches  spring, 
lending  to  eight  pedestals  filled  with  coils  of  pipe.  All  the 
eight  coils,  as  well  as  the  straight  tubes,  form  one  unbroken 
series  through  which  the  heated  water  from  the  boiler  cir- 
culates, imparting  its  heat  to  the  metal  tubes,  which  in 
their  turn  impart  it  to  the  air  of  the  room. 

Another  example  is  that  furnished  by  Dr.  Reid's  ar- 
rangements in  the  temporary  House  of  Commons.  Slight 
changes  have  been  made  since  the  apparatus  was  first 
planned ; but  Mr.  Richardson’s  description,  published  in 
1837,  will  be  sufficiently  near  for  our  purpose.  Beneath 
the  house  is  a vacant  space  occupied  as  an  air-chamber, 
and  beneath  this  again  is  a basement  story  in  which  the 
apparatus  is  placed.  A warm-water  pedestal  contains  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  imparting  heat  to  the  room  in 
which  the  pedestal  stands-  The  heated  air  passes  into  a 
passage  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  house, 
and  thence  ascends  through  about  twenty  apertures  into 


the  air-chamber,  which  become*  completely  filled  with 
warm  air.  In  order  that  this  air  may  ascend  to  the  body 
of  the  house,  three  hundred  thousand  holes  have  been 
drilled  in  the  floor  which  separai-s  the  house  from  the  air- 
chamber  beneath ; each  hole  being  about  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  top,  but  expanding  to  a larger  dia- 
meter downwards.  In  order  l > diffuse  the  air  thus  ascend- 
ing, it  is  made  to  pass  through  a thick  horse-hair  matting, 
the  meshes  of  which  nrc  rather  large.  The  Collateral  ar- 
rangement we  may  briefly  notice  after  considering  the 

Principle  of  Yentilatwn.- -There  is  an  important,  but 
often  neglected  circumstance  attending  the  artificial  warm- 
ing of  buildings,  viz.  that  the  amount  oi'  fresh  air,  requisite 
under  any  condition  for  animal  respiration,  must  be  more 
and  more  increased  in  proportion  to  the  fuel  burned  in  the 
room  ; or,  more  correctly,  there  must  be  one  portion  of  air 
1o  feed  combustion,  and  another  portion  to  aid  respiration. 
Now,  under  the  common  arrangements  of  an  English 
apartment,  the  open  fire-place  and  the  tall  chimney  draw 
air  so  rapidly  in  that  direction,  that  the  whole  body  of  air 
in  the  room  becomes  speedily  changed,  provided  there  Ire 
an  average  amount  of  open  doers,  windows,  crevices,  &c. 
to  yield  the  supply.  Until  modern  inquirers  set  them- 
selves to  solve  these  two  questions,  or  others  analogous  to 
them — ‘ How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  are  requisite  for  the 
combustion  of  a pound  of  coal  ?'  and,  ‘ How  many  cubic 
feet  of  air  are  respired  by  an  average  man  in  an  hour?’ — 
there  were  no  means  of  determining  the  proper  amount  of 
air  necessary  to  be  supplied  in  a building  where  cloif  stoves 
are  used,  or ‘w  here  the  methods  of  warming  by  heated  air, 
by  steam,  or  by  hot  water  are  adopted. 

Dr.  Arnott  places  the  matter  under  the  following  form, 
so  far  as  respiration  alone  is  concerned  : — * In  respiration 
or  breathing  a man  draws  into  his  chest  at  one  time  about 
twenty  cubic  inches  of  air.  and  of  that  air  a fifth  part  is 
oxygen,  of  which  again  there  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  gas  nearly  a half.  The  carbonic  acid,  if  afterwards  in- 
haled, would  be  noxious  to  the  individual.  About  fifteen 
inspirations  are  made  in  the  minute,  vitiating  therefore  three 
hundred  cubic  inches,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  a cubic  foot,  of 
at inospheric  air,  but  which,  mixing  as  it  escapes  withsev  era] 
times  ns  much,  renders  unfit  for  respiration  at  least  two 
cubic  feet  under  common  circumstances.’  Trcdgold  makes 
a very  different  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  air  respired  in 
a minute,  and  introduces  other  items  in  his  calculations.  In 
the  first  place  he  reckons  the  average  number  of  respira- 
tions per  minute  twenty,  and  the  number  of  cubic  inches 
of  air  inspired  each  time  forty;  so  that  the  air  directly 
vitiated  amounts  to  eight  hundred  cubic  inches  per  minute. 
He  next  takes  into  consideration  the  vapour  mixed  w ith  the 
respired  air,  and  the  insensible  perspiration  always  going 
on  from  the  skin,  and  assumes  that  three  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  will  be  requisite  to  remove  these  causes  of  im- 
purity. Lastly,  he  supposes  a room  to  contain  individuals  in 
the  evening,  when  candles, lamps, &c.  ore  lighted, and  in  lieu 
of  the  air  vitiated  by  this  combustion  he  assumes  (on  w hat 
data  does  not  clearly  appear)  that  one-fourth  of  a cubic  Toot 
of  fresh  air  per  minute  for  every  individual  will  be  neces- 
sary to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  on  this  ground. 
Taking  all  these  results  together,  Trcdgold  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  when  a room  containing  several  persons  is 
lighted  to  the  average  and  customary  degree,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  supply  four  times  as  many  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  per  minute,  as  there  are  persons  in  the  room  ; that  is, 
four  feet  for  each  person. 

This  supposition,  of  four  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  mi- 
nute lor  each  individual  in  a room  artificially  lighted,  of 
course  involves  the  condition  that  an  equal  quantity  of  vi- 
tiated air  per  minute  must  be  allowed  to  escape,  and  the 
inquiry-  naturally  follows.  How*  does  this  escape  take 
place  ? Carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air ; 
out  there  are  three  circumstances  which  render  respired 
air  rather  lighter  than  the  general  air  of  a room,  viz.  the 
existence  in  it  of  nitrogen  and  vapour,  both  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  air,  and  the  higher  temperature  of  the  re- 
spired air  than  the  air  of  the  room.  From  all  these  circuro- 
stenees  combined,  it  is  found  that  respired  air  ascends  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  room  ; and  it  follows  that  the  ceiling 
or  some  neighbouring  part  is  the  proper  place  for  au 
outlet. 

Practice  of  Ventilation . — In  nineteen-twentietlis  of  all 
the  buildings  constru*  ted,  there  is  no  account  whatever 
taken  of  the  means  for  insuring  ventilation.  The  fire-places 
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are  constructed,  the  windows  fixed,  and  the  doors  hung 
without  a thought  being  paid  to  the  means  of  effecting  a 
constant  change  of  the  air  contained  within  the  apartments. 
But  it  is  probable  that  in  most  English  rooms,  provided  as 
they  are  with  tolerably  large  open  fire-places, ana  with  doors 
which  are  frequently  opened,  the  ventilation  is  sufficiently 
complete.  The  fresh  air  enters  the  room  by  the  open 
window,  the  lower  part  of  the  open  door,  and  any  crevices 
which  may  exist  at  a small  height  from  the  floor : while 
the  vitiated  and  specifically  lighter  air  escapes  partly  up 
the  open  fire-place  and  chimney,  partly  near  tne  upper 
extremity  of  the  open  doors,  and  partly  by  crevices  around 
doors  and  windows  generally. 

In  crowded  rooms  however,  where  the  amount  of  vitiated 
breath  hears  a much  larger  ratio  to  the  cubical  contents, 
and  where  the  doors  are  generally  small  compared  with  the 
height  of  the  room,  the  impure  air  cannot  escape  by  these  j 
means,  and  some  arrangements  must  be  made  near  the 
ceiling  for  the  removal  of  the  air.  These  methods  are 
chiefly  of  two  different  kinds  ; the  one  by  the  use  of  a 
revolving  wheel  or  /an,  and  the  other  by  the  action  of  a 
chimney  or  tube. 

We  sometimes  see  one  of  the  upper  panes  of  glass  | 
removed  from  a window,  and  its  place  supplied  byarevolv-  ! 
ing  fan,  as  a means  of  ventilating  the  apartment.  This 
fan  or  wheel  is  provided  with  radii  formed  like  the  sails  of  a 
windmill,  or  the  blades  of  a screw-propeller,  so  that  any 
force  which  sets  the  wheel  in  motion  will  cause  a current 
of  air  to  pass  obliquely  between  them.  But  in  this  case 
the  fan  is  made  to  revolve  merely  by  the  impulse  of  the 
air  itself,  and  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  inmates  of  a 
building.  A more  complete  exemplification  is  presented 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  large  cotton-mills  of  tne  North. 
Tlie  observation  has  been  correctly  made,  that  ‘the  fiist 
accomplishment  of  perfect  ventilation  for  a crowded  place  I 
was  not,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  the  houses  of  \ 
the  great  and  learned,  and  therefore  in  our  houses  of  par-  j 
liatnent,  or  in  the  churches  of  the  wealthy,  or  in  fashion- 
able  assemblies  of  any  kind,  but  in  the  cotton-factories.’ 
The  same  cause,  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  general 
adoption  of  steam-warming  in  factories,  will  probably  be 
available  in  tracing  the  use  of  the  fan- ventilators;  for 
while  the  boilers  of  a steam-engine  furnish  the  requisite 
steam  in  the  one  case,  the  power  engendered  is  applicable 
to  the  fan  in  the  other. 

A fan-wheel,  fan-ventilator,  or  wind-fan  (for  by  all  these 
names  the  contrivance  is  known),  being  placed  in  any 
convenient  position,  is  set  in  motion  by  the  steam-engine 
of  a factory,  and  by  its  rotation  draws  out  the  vitiated  air 
from  a senes  of  rooms  with  great  rapidity.  Dr.  Ure  (‘Phi- 
losophy of  Manufactures')  gives  the  following  description  of 
one  variety  of  wind-fan  used  in  the  factories.  It  consists 
of  two  cast-iron  end-plates,  A A,  having  a central  circular 
opening,  c c c,  from  the  circumference  of  which  the  outline 
of  each  plate  enlarges  spirally,  the  point  nearest  the  centre 
being  near  d,  and  that  farthest  off  being  under  E {Fig.  1). 
These  two  parallel  plates  are  connected  by  bolts,  a a a;  a 
mantle  of  slieet-iroti  being  previously  inserted  into  grooves 
cast  in  the  edges  of  the  end-plates  so"  as  to  enclose  a cavity 
with  an  elongated  outlet  at  B,  to  which  a pipe  is  attached 
for  carrying  off  the  waited  air  in  any  direction.  Within 
this  cavity  a shaft  C revolves,  in  bearings  b b , placed  ccn- 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


trally  in  the  frame-plates  A A,  and  cast  in  the  same  piece. 
On  this  shall  a boas  is  wedged  fast,  bearing  five  flat  arms, 
c c c,  to  which  are  riveted  five  flat  plates,  or  wires,  of  the 
shape  shown  between  a and  a {Fig.  2),  having  a semi-cir- 
cular piece  cut  out  of  them  on  each  side,  about  the  size  of 
the  end  opening.  On  one  end  of  the  shaft  C,  beyond  the 
box-bearing,  the  loose -and-fast  pulleys  D are  fitted  for  re- 


ceiving the  driving-hand,  and  for  turning  the  wings  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  arrow.  Thus  the  air  is  driven 
before  them  out  of  the  end  orifice  B,  while  it  enters  by  the 
side  openings  at  c r.  c {Fig.  I).  By  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  revolving  wings,  the  air  is  condensed  towards  their 
extremities,  and  makes  its  escape  from  the  pressure  through 
the  orifice  B,  while  it  is  continually  drawn  in  at  the  sides 
by  its  tendency  to  restore  Ihc  equilibrium.  Dr.  Ure  says 
that  * when  such  a fan,  placed  at  the  one  end  of  an  apart- 
ment about  two  hundred  feet  long,  is  in  full  action,  it 
throws  the  air  »o  powerfully  out  of  it  as  to  create  a drought 
at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  capable  of  keeping  a 
weighted  door  six  inches  a-jar.’ 

An  account  was  given  in  the  * London  Journal  of  Aits," 
1842,  of  the  method  adopted  in  warming  and  ventilating 
the  Reform  Club-hou&c,  which  illustrates  our  present  sub- 
ject. A steam-engine  works  a revolving  fan,  capable  of 
throwing  eleven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  into 
a subterranean  tunnel  under  the  basement  story  ; ami  the 
steam  of  condensation,  from  the  small  steam-engine  which 
works  the  fan,  supplies  three  cast-iron  chests  with  the 
requisite  heat  for  warming  the  whole  building. 

The  second  mode  of  effecting  ventilation,  viz.  by  the 
use  of  a tube  or  chimney  opening  into  the  air  from  the 
upper  part  of  an  apartment,  depends  for  its  action  on  the 
ascenuve  power  possessed  by  a lofty  serial  column.  As 
the  ‘draught’  of  a furnace-chimney  carries  up  the 
smoke,  &c.  more  rapidly  if  the  chimney  be  very  lofty,  so 
does  a lofty  chimney  exceed  a low  one  in  carrying  off 
vitiated  air : and  for  the  same  reason,  even  if  no  chimney, 
properly  so  called,  be  provided,  a lofty  room,  furnished 
with  appropriate  openings  in  its  ceiling,  will  furnish  a 
draught  to  carry  off  impure  air  more  rapidly  than  a low 
room  ; and  in  many  of  our  public  buildings  this  arrange- 
ment is  deemed  sufficient.  In  the  Reading-room  at  the 
British  Museum,  for  example,  the  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the  removal  of  that  which  has  been 
vitiated,  independent  of  the  operation  of  doors  and 
windows,  are  tnese  : — A current  of  cool  air  sets  in  from  the 
stone  vaults  or  passages  beneath,  through  a hole  or  holes 
in  the  floor  of  the  room  immediately  beneath  the  slate 
pavement,  from  whence  it  finds  entrance  into  the  room 
through  the  eight  coil-tube  pedestals.  If  the  weather  be 
cold,  and  the  pipes  be  filled  with  hot  water,  the  air,  passing 
thus  around  and  between  the  pipes,  becomes  warmed,  anil 
enters  the  room  at  a temperature  sufficient  to  warm  the 
whole  contents;  but  if  the  weather  be  warm,  and  the 
pipes  contain  no  hot  water,  the  air  passes  by  the  pipes 
without  being  affected  by  them,  and  enters  the  room  at  its 
natural  temperature.  The  air,  after  being  vitiated  by 
breath,  escapes  by  means  of  concealed  apertures  round  the 
circular  ornaments  in  the  ceiling  into  a horizontal  tube 
between  the  room  and  the  apartments  above,  and  finally 
escapes  into  Hie  open  air. 

Tin*  temporary  House  of  Commons  is  an  example  of 
ventilation  by  an  artificial  draught  caused  by  a lofty » 
chimney.  By  the  side  of  the  building  has  been  con- 
structed a large  circular  chimney,  l ‘JO  feet  high.  11  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  8 feet  at  the  top.  with  a fire-grate 
near  the  bottom  having  25  square  feet  of  bars  or  surface. 
This  chimney  is  connected,  by  a tunnel  leading  from  its 
base,  with  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  is  intended  solely 
to  remove  the  air  from  the  house.  Beneath  the  air- 
chamber  and  in  connection  with  the  room  containing  the 
hot-water  apparatus  for  warming  the  house,  is  a perforated 
wall  through  which  fresh  air  enters  from  Old  Palace  Yard. 
Three  sets  of  folding-doors  are  so  arranged  that  the  air 
thus  admitted  can  be  wholly  or  in  part  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  hot-water  room,  or  kept  wholly  free  from  it, 
according  to  tire  season  of  the  year ; so  that  it  can  be  made 
to  enter  the  body  of  the  house  at  any  required  temperature. 
The  air  thus  admitted,  after  passing  through  the  air- 
chamber  into  the  house,  and  becoming  vitiated  by  respirn- 
tion  and  combustion,  escapes  through  apertures  in  the 
ceiling  into  a receptacle  above,  where  it  might  be  made 
to  discharge  itself  into  the  open  air.  But  in  order  to  render 
the  ascent  of  the  air  certain  at  all  times,  the  upper  recep- 
tacle is  connected  by  a descending  tube  with  the  short 
tunnel  leading  to  the  chimney;  and  a large  fire  being 
made  in  the  chimney,  the  high  column  of  heated  and 
rarified  air  engenders  such  a powerful  draught  as  to  draw 
out  the  whole  of  the  air  from  the  bidy  of  the  house.  There 
were  some  parliamentary  papers  presented  to  the  House  ot 
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Commons  in  the  year  1837,  in  which  I)r.  Reid  detailed 
experiments  tend  ini;  to  show  that  by  reversing  the  action 
of  certain  valves,  and  bringing  the  chimney  in  connection 
with  the  air-chamber  beneath,  instead  of  the  air-receptacle 
above,  he  could  draw  out  all  the  air  from  the  house  in  a 
descending  current,  from  ceiling  to  floor,  instead  of  in  an 
ascending  current,  if  it  should  ever  be  deemed  desirable  so 
to  do.  This  served  to  illustrate  the  powerful  nature  of  the 
draught  produced  by  the  heated  chimney.  We  mav  here 
remark  that  Dr.  Reid,  who  contributed  tlie  article  ‘Venti- 
lation ’ to  the  new  edition  of  the  ‘ Encyclopaedia  Britamiica,’ 
has  in  that  article  stated  his  opinion  that  instead  of  three 
or  four  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute  for  each  person 
in  a room,  as  usually  advocated,  he  thinks  the  quantity 
provided  ought  not  to  be  less  than  ten  feet ; and  ne  also 
states  that  in  the  present  Houses  of  Parliament  from  30,000 
to  50,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  have  occasionally  been 
given  in  warm  weather  to  one  apartment  alone,  or  about 
sixty  feet  per  minute  to  each  individual  in  a crowded  house. 

Dr.  Amott  expresses  his  opinion  that  a kind  of  pump, 
with  an  easy-working  piston,  would  often  be  an  efficacious 
ventilator and  indeed  some  such  contrivance  has  fre- 
quently been  employed  in  ships. 

(Hales  ; Leslie ; Tredgold  ; Richardson  ; Hood  ; Amott ; 
Perkins;  Reid.  For  ‘Ventilation  of  Mines,'  see  Mines, 
vol.  xv„  p.  244.) 

WARMINSTER.  [Wiltshire.] 

WARNER,  FERDINANDO,  LL.D.,  a voluminous 
compiler  and  theological  and  miscellaneous  writer  of  the 
last  century,  is  said  to  have  been  bom.  where  is  not  known, 
in  17<J3,  and  to  have  studied  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
but  the  latter  fact  is  doubtful.  Having  taken  holy  orders, 
he  became  vicar  of  Ronde  in  Wiltshire,  in  1730,  and  rector 
of  St.  Michael  Queenhithe,  London,  in  1746,  to  which  last 
preferment  was  added  the  rectory  of  Barnes  in  Surrey,  in 
1758.  He  died  of  gout  in  or  soon  after  1767.  His  degree 
of  LL.D.  he  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  from  some  Scotch 
university. 

Of  Dr.  Warner's  various  publications  the  following  are 
the  most  important : — ‘ A System  of  Divinity  and  Morality, 
compiled  from  the  works  ol  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England,’  5 vols.  l2mo.,  1750,  and  secoud 
edition,  4 vols.  8vo.,  1756  ; ‘ An  Illustration  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,'  &e.,  folio,  1751;  ' The  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,’  2 vols.  folio,  1756-7; 

* Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,’ 8vo.,  1758  ; 

• The  Ilistorv  or  Ireland,’  vol.  i.,  4to..  1763 ; * The  History 
of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in  Ireland,' 4to.,  1767.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  scheme  for  the  Middlesex  Cleri- 
cal Widows'  and  Orphans  Fund,  in  relation  to  which  he 
published  one  pamphlet  in  1753.  and  another  in  1765.  He 
left  a son,  the  Rev.  John  Warner,  D.D.,  bom  in  1736,  who 
was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  who,  after  having 
long  preached  at  a chapel  of  his  own  in  Long  Acre.  London, 
was  presented  to  the  united  rectories  of  Hockliffe  and  Chal- 
grave  in  Bedfordshire,  and  subsequently  to  the  rectory  of 
Stourton  in  Wilts.  He  died  in  1800.  I)r.  John  Warner 
was  an  ardent  republican,  and  expounded  the  principles  of 
his  political  philosophy  in  a work  which  he  called  * Metron- 
arislon,*  which  was  nis  principal  literary  performance. 

WARNER,  RICHARD,  of  Wood  fora -row,  in  Essex, 
was  the  author  of  the  * Plant®  Wood  ford  ienses,’  which 
was  published  in  1771.  He  was  bom  in  1711,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  was  from  early  life  much  attached 
to  the  study  of  botany,  and,  having  a fortune  at  his  com- 
mand, he  bestowed  much  pains  in  collecting  and  culti- 
vating exotic  plants.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  critical 
knowledge  of  Shaksperc.  and  at  one  time  contemplated 
publishing  an  edition  of  his  works.  He  died  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1775.  He  possessed  a valuable  library,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He  also  left  a sti- 
pend for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a botanical  lecture 
in  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  a man  of  literary  tastes 
and  habits,  and  was  rather  a patron  of  those  who  culti- 
vated botany  than  a great  botanist  himself.  ‘Additions  to 
Warner’s  Plant®  Woodfordienses*  were  published  by  Mr. 
Forster  in  1784.  Miller  dedicated  a genus  of  plants  to  him 
under  the  name  Warneria.  Warner  also  translated  some* 
of  the  comedies  of  Plautus.  [Thornton,  Bonnel.1 

WARNF/RIA,  a genus  of  plants  named  by  Miller  in] 
honour  of  Mr.  Warner.  This  genus,  which  is  now  called  , 
Hydrastis,  has  but  a single  species.  It  belongs  to  the  na-  I 
lural  order  Ranunculace®.  The  calyx  is  composed  of  3 I 
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ovate  sepals.  The  petals  are  wanting.  -The  stamens  and 
ovaries  are  numerous.  The  fruit  is  baccate,  numeroua, 
collected  into  a head,  1-celled,  2-seeded.  The  only  species 
is  called  //.  Canadensis.  It  is  a small  perennial  herb,  with 
tuberous  roots.  It  is  a native  of  North  America,  in  watery 
places  in  tracts  along  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  trom 
Canada  to  Carolina.  The  head  of  its  fruits  very  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  raspberry.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  been 
used  both  for  dyeing  and  in  medicine.  It  gives  a beautiful 
yellow  colour,  and  on  that  account  has  been  called  i/elloic- 
root.  It  is  bitter,  and  acts  on  the  system  as  a tonic,  And 
for  this  purpose  is  recommended  by  Frofessor  Barton.  It 
has  had  also  a great  reputation  for  the  cure  of  cancer,  but, 
like  all  other  vaunted  remedies  for  the  cure  of  this  disease, 
it  cannot  be  relied  on. 

This  plant  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  1759. 
but  being  difficult  of  cultivation,  it  is  seldom  seen.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  in  spring  or  by  sowing 
the  seed,  ami  must  always  be  grown  in  a moist  shady  situ- 
ation, as  exposure  to  the  sun  will  destroy  it. 

WARPING,  a mode  of  producing  a deposition  of  the 
earthy  matter  which  is  suspended  in  rivers  of  which  the 
current  is  frequently  changed  by  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  tide.  Tins  causes  a stirring  of  the  water,  which  pre- 
vents the  finer  particles  from  being  deposited.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  produce  a stagnation  of  the  water  for  a few  hours 
to  have  a copious  deposit,  leaving  the  water  cleai  over  it. 

On  the  low  flats  which  border  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
occasional  inundations  often  cause  a deposit  which  is 
highly  fertilizing.  Thus  the  polders  in  Holland  and 
Flanders  have  been  formed  of  the  mud  of  large  rivers, 
and,  being  drained  and  kept  dry  by  dykes  ami  sluices, 
have  formed  the  most  fertile  soils. 

Warping  is  an  imitation  of  this  natural  process  : — A 
bank  of  earth  is  raised  along  the  course  of  the  river,  so 
high  that  the  floods  cannot  pass  over  it.  In  some  part  of 
this  dyke  is  a sluice  for  the  double  purpose  of  letting  in 
the  water  and  letting  it  out  at  pleasure.  When  the  tide  is 
getting  in  and  counteracting  the  natural  current  of  the 
river,  the  sluice  is  opened  and  the  water  flows  in  by  one  or 
more  channels  made  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  it  over 
the  lower  land,  and  covers  it  to  the  depth  of  high-water. 
The  sluice  is  now  shut,  and  the  imprisoned  water,  becoming 
stagnant,  deposits  all  the  mud  which  it  held  suspended 
before.  The  sluice  is  opened  at.  low-water,  and  the  water 
is  allowed  to  run  out  slowly  ; it  leaves  a coating  of  mud  or 
sediment,  which  hardens  and  dries  rapidly.  This  operation 
is  repeated  until  a thickness  of  several  inches  of  new  soi> 
has  thus  been  warped,  when  it  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  then 
ploughed  and  cultivated  like  any  other  field.  It  takc«- 
some  time  before  any  com  will  grow  on  the  new  warp  : at 
first  it  looks  like  barren  mud ; but  it  soon  dries  to  a better 
texture,  and  ultimately  produces  very  extraordinary  crops. 
If  its  fertility  decrease,  and  its  surface  is  still  below  liigh- 
water  mark,  a slight  warping,  like  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  immediately  restores  the  fertility.  What  is  curious, 
is  the  almost  total  absence  of  organic  matter  in  the  warp- 
soils,  or  rather,  its  intimate  combination  with  the  earths,  so 
that  it  is  not  readily  separated  from  them.  It  is  neither 
like  clay  nor  sand,  but  something  between  the  two,  soft  to 
the  touch,  but  not  hardening  into  lumps  when  dry : neither 
very  porous  nor  very  retentive  of  moisture.  3 he  principal 
earth  is  silica  in  a very  fine  state.  It  generally  contains 
a portion  of  calcareous  matter,  probably  from  comminuted 
shells.  It  produces  beans,  oats,  potatoes,  and  wheat  in  abun- 
dance, without  any  manure.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  flax,  especially  when  the  warp  is  of  a good  depth. 

The  principal  expense  in  warping  is  the  sluice,  and  the 
canftl  through  which  the  water  is  conducted  over  the  land  ; 
the  longer  this  latter  is  the  slower  the  process ; as  much 
warp  is  deposited  in  the  canal,  which  has  sometimes  to  bo 
dug  out.  Accurate  levels  must  be  taken,  or  much  ex- 
pense may  be  incurred  uselessly,  if  the  water  will  not 
cover  the  surface  to  a sufficient  depth. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  what  the  soil  was  originally 
for  a new  soil  is  deposited  over  it.  It  should  however  not 
he  too  wet  nor  marshy  : a porous  soil  is  best,  as  this  be- 
comes the  subsoil.  All  the  inequalities  which  existed 
before,  are  obliterated  by  the  warping,  which  fills  up  nil 
cavities,  and  leaves  a perfectly  level  surface.  At  an  out- 
lay of  2000/.  a surface  of  300  acres  has  been  warped,  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  land  more  than  10,000/.  in  the 
course  of  four  years — a very  profitable  speculation.  The  fer- 
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tility  of  warped  land  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
silica,  in  a very  comminuted  state,  becomes  best  adapted 
for  the  roots  of  plants  to  shoot  in  and  to  supply  them  re- 
gularly with  the  moisture  necessary  to  their  vegetation,  and 
that  their  chief  nourishment  is  derived  from  the  atmos- 
phere, since  yen'  little  organic  matter  can  be  detected  in 
warp,  and  few  mineral  substances  besides  the  earths. 

WARRANT.  A warrant  is  a delegation  by  A,  who  has 
power  or  authority  to  do  some  act,  of  that  power  or  autho- 
rity to  B.  Thus  a man  having,  of  course,  power  to  act  in  and 
manage  his  own  concerns,  may  give  a warrant  of  attorney 
to  another  to  act  or  manage  on  his  behalf.  A sheriff  who 
has  power  to  arrest,  &c.,  may  give  a warrant  to  his  bailiff 
to  act  for  him.  A landlord  who  has  power  to  make  a dis- 
tress upon  his  tenant  may  give  a warrant  of  distress  to  an- 
other for  that  purpose.  A magistrate  who  has  authority 
to  bring  before  him  persons  who  are  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  reasonably  suspected  of  having  committed  cer- 
- tain  offences,  may  make  a warrant  to  others  to  do  that  act. 
A warrant,  which  should  be  in  writing,  ought  to  show  the 
authority  of  the  person  who  makes  it,  the  act  which  is 
authorized  to  be  done,  the  name  or  distinct  description  of 
the  party  authorized  to  execute  it,  and  of  the  party  against 
whom  it  is  made  ; and  in  criminal  cases  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  is  made.  The  sense  in  which  the  word  warrant  is 
more  generally  known  relatps  to  criminal  matters.  A justice 
of  the  peace  has  power  within  his  own  jurisdiction  to  appre- 
hend a person  whom  he  has  seen  commit  an  offence  over 
which  he  has  jurisdiction.  He  may  also  verbally  direct, 
that  is.  give  a verbal  warrant  to  others  to  arrest  such  person 
in  his  own  presence.  He  may  also  give  a warrant  in  writ- 
ing to  apprehend  in  his  absence  such  pereon,  or  any  person 
against  whom  he  has  reasonable  cause  of  suspicion  from 
the  information  of  others.  The  warrant  should  always  be 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  justice.  It  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  constable  or  constables,  or  to  some  private 
pereon  by  name,  and  the  constable  or  the  private  pereon 
acting  within  the  justice’s  jurisdiction  will  not  be  liable  for 
any  of  the  consequences  of  obeying  a proper  warrant.  The 
warrant  should  name  the  pereon  against  whom  it  is 
directed.  A warrant  to  apprehend  all  persons  suspected, 
or  all  persons  guilty.  See.,  is  illegal ; for  the  discretion  as 
to  pointing  out  the’individual  pereon  to  be  apprehended 
is  vested  in  the  justice,  not  in  Ine  officer.  The  law  as  to 
this  was  expressly  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case 
of  Money  v.  Leach,  3 Bur.  1742,  where  the  warrant,  being 
of  the  form  called  a general  warrant,  and  which  had  been  in 
use  since  the  Revolution  down  to  that  time,  directing  the 
officers  to  apprehend  the  ‘ authors,  printers,  and  publishers  ’ 
of  the  famous  No.  45  of  the  • North  Briton,’  was  held  to  he 
illegal  and  void.  The  warrant  should  also  set  forth  the 
time  and  place  of  making  it,  and  the  cause  for  which  it  is 
made.  A warrant  may  be  to  bring  the  party  before  the 
justice  granting  it,  or  before  any  justice  of  the  same 
county.  A warrant  of  a justice  of  one  county  cannot  be 
executed  in  another  until  it  has  been  backed,  that  is, 
signed  by  some  justice  in  that  other  county,  and  the  same 
provision  has  been  also  enacted  with  respect  to  warrants 
granted  in  any  one  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  requiring  to 
be  executed  in  any  other.  But  a warrant  granted  by  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  is  tested 
England,  and  may  be  executed  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom. A warrant  is  in  force  until  it  has  been  executed,  if 
the  justice  granting  it  be  still  alive.  An  officer  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  is  indictable  if  he  neglects  or  reftises  to  act 
upon  it.  He  is  justified  in  apprehending  the  party  at  any 
time,  and  in  breaking  open  the  doors  of  a house,  but  he 
ought  first  to  make  known  to  those  within  the  cause  of  his 
coming,  his  authority,  and  to  request  their  assistance. 
After  the  party  is  apprehended,  the  officer  ought  forth- 
with to  carry  him  wherever  he  is  directed  by  the  warrant 
authorizing  the  apprehension.  Much  of  what  has  been 
said  as  to  a warrant  of  apprehension  is  eaually  appli- 
cable to  a Warrant  of  Commitment,  which  is  the  document 
by  which  a justice  authorizes  a commitment  of  a party  to 
riaon,  either  to  suffer  a summary  punishment  or  to  await 
is  trial.  The  same  matters  are  essential  as  to  showing 
the  authority,  the  parties,  the  cause,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  warrant,  and  these  latter  should  appear  distinctly,  be 
lawful,  and  not  be  in  the  disjunctive.  A Search  Warrant 
is  a document  which  authorizes  a search  to  be  made  for 
stolen  goods.  (Bum’s  Justice.) 

A Warrant  of  Attorney  is  an  authority  by  which  a man 
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I authorizes  another  to  do  an  act  for  him,  on  his  behalf,  or  as 
| his  agent  or  deputy.  [Letter  or  Power  of  Attorney.] 
But  the  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  cases  where  a 
party  executes  an  instrument  of  that  name,  authorizing  an- 
, other  to  confess  judgment  against  him  in  an  action  for  a cer- 
| tain  amount  named  in  the  warrant  of  attorney.  Itis  gene- 
| rally  given  as  a security  by  one  who  is,  or  is  about  to  become, 

| the  debtor  of  another,  'fhe  advantage  of  it  is,  that,  by  put- 
j ting  it  into  effect,  the  creditor  obtains  a judgment  against 
his  debtor  at  once,  and  has  all  the  advantages  of  a judg- 
ment creditor,  without  the  risk,  delay,  and  expense  of 
an  action.  There  is  frequently  a condition  attached,  that 
it  shall  be  defeated  and  become  void  upon  the  making  of 
certain  payments,  or  the  doing  of  certain  acts.  In  all 
such  cases  it  is  necessary  that  tne  defeasance,  or  condition, 
shall  be  written  on  the  same  paper  or  parchment  as  the 
warrant  of  attorney,  and  a copy  of  the  whole  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  flench  within  twenty-one  days  after  the 
execution.  Otherwise,  in  case  of  bankruptcy  or  insolvency 
of  the  party  making  the  warrant  of  attorney,  it  will  be  void 
as  against  his  assignees.  If  a warrant  of  attorney  is  more 
than  one  year  old,  and  less  than  ten,  leave  must  be  ob- 
tained by  a motion  during  term,  or  from  a judge  during 
vacation,  to  enter  up  judgment  upon  it ; if  ten  years  old  or 
more,  by  a rule  to  show  cause.  Many  other  regulations  and 
restrictions  exist  respecting  the  operation  of  this  kind  of 
instrument,  but  they  are  of  too  technical  a nature  to  be 
introduced  here.  (Archbold’s  Practice.)  [Arrest.] 

WARRANTY.  1.  The  doctrine  of  tcarranty  of  Zands 
wrs  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  legal 
I learning,  but  the  effect  of  warranties  having  been  gra- 
! dually  reduced  within  very  small  compass,  the  subject  has 
now  become  of  little  practical  use ; still  it  is  necessary  for 
those  who  would  properly  understand  the  English  law  of 
real  property  to  pay  some  attention  to  this  difficult  sub- 
ject. 

Warranty  existed  in  the  civil  law,  and  was  defined  to  be 
the  obligation  of  the  seller  to  put  a stop  to  the  eviction 
and  other  troubles  which  the  buyer  may  sustain  in  the  pro- 
perty purchased.  By  eviction  is  meant  the  low  of  either 
the  whole  or  a part  of  the  property  by  reason  of  the  right 
which  another  has  to  it.  The  other  troubles  referred  to 
arc  those  which,  without  affecting  the  property  of  the 
i thing  sold,  diminish  the  beneficial  interest  of  the  pur- 
I chaser,  such  as  a claim  to  a usufruct,  or  a rent  issuing  out 
of  the  lands.  This  warranty  was  either  in  law,  being  that 
security  which  every  seller  is  bound  to  give  to  a purchaser 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  title  to  the  property  sold, 
though  no  stipulation  to  that  effect  was  matte  at  the  time 
of  the-sale  ; or  in  deed,  being  that  kind  of  particular  war- 
ranty on  which  the  seller  and  buyer  agree.  (Domat.,  1.  1, 

: t.  2,  s.  10.) 

Warranty  of  lands  in  the  English  law  is  of  feudal  origin, 
and  is  derived  flom  the  obligation  of  the  lord  to  defend  his 
tenant’s  title  against  all  claimants.  If  the  tenant  was 
evicted,  the  lord  was  bound  to  make  him  a recompense 
by  giving  him  other  lands  of  equal  value.  Every  tenant 
holding  of  his  lord  time  out  of  mind,  by  what  was  termed 
homage  ancestral , was  entitled  to  this  warranty.  The 
statute  of  the  18th  of  Edward  I.,  commonly  called  the 
statute  of  Quia  Emptores,  which  prohibited  the  practice  of 
subinfeudation,  and  authorized  the  free  alienation  of  pro- 
perty, put  an  end  to  the  homage  ancestral,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  implied  warranty  annexed  to  it.  To  avoid 
the  effect  of  this,  when  the  lord  aliened,  the  tenants,  before 
they  attorned  to  the  new  lord,  required  a new  warranty 
from  him  ; and  when  the  tenant  aliened,  it  was  with  an 
express  clause  of  warranty  from  himself.  These  express 
warranties  were  introduced  even  prior  to  the  statute  of 
Quia  Emptores,  in  order  to  evade  the  strictness  of  the 
feudal  law  as  to  non-alienation  without  the  consent  of  the 
heir ; for  though  he  might,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor, 
have  entered  upon  any  lands  aliened  without  his  consent, 
the  covenant  of  warranty  descending  upon  the  heif  ope- 
rated as  a confirmation  of  the  title  of  the  grantee  by 
obliging  the  heir  who  evicted  him  to  yield  the  grantee  a 
recompense  in  lands  of  eqnal  value.  This  doctrine,  it  is 
said,  was  founded  on  the  supposition  tliat  the  ancestor 
would  not  wantonly  disinherit  his  heir,  who  therefore  was 
presumed  to  have  received  a recompense  either  in  land  or 
money  which  had  purchased  land,  and  that  this  equivalent 
descended  to  the  heir,  together  with  the  ancestor's  war- 
ranty. 
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Warranties  are  of  two  kinds:  first,  warranties  indeed,  j 
or  express  warranties ; and  secondly,  warranties  in  law,  or  J 
implied  warranties.  A warranty  in  deed,  or  express  war-  I 
ranty,  can  be  properly  created  only  by  the  use  of  the  word  ^ 
tcarrantizo,  or  warrant.  Warranties  m law  wore  so  called  i 
because  they  were  legal  warranties  without  the  use  of  the  j 
word  warrant.  If,  niter  a partition  or  exchange  of  lands  i 
or  inheritance,  either  party  or  his  heirs  be  evicted  of  his  I 
share,  the  other  party  is  bound  bv  warranty  in  law,  and  ; 
upon  a gift  in  tail,  or  lease  for  life,  rendering  rent,  the  | 
donor,  or  lessor  and  his  heirs,  are  bound  in  law  to  warrant  i 
the  title.  Warranty  in  deed  was  either  lineal  or  collateral.  \ 
Lineal  warranty  was  where  the  heir  derived,  or  might  be  , 
supposed  by  possibility  to  have  derived,  his  title  to  the 
land  warranted  either  from  or  through  the  ancestor  who  j 
made  the  warranty : thus  if  a grandfather  were  disseised, 
and  the  father  released  to  the  disseisor  and  died  before  1 
the  grandfather,  this  would  be  a lineal  warranty  to  the  l 
son.  Collateral  warranty  was  where  the  title  of  the  heir  to 
the  land  neither  was  nor  could  have  been  derived  from  the 
ancestor  who  made  the  warranty ; for  instance,  where  a 
younger  brother  released  with  warranty  to  the  disseisor  of  i 
his  father,  and  then  died  without  issue  : tliia  was  a colla- 
teral warranty  to  the  elder  brother.  But  where  the  con- 
veyance to  which  the  warranty  was  annexed  followed  im- 
mediately upon  a disseisin,  or  operated  in  itself  as  such,  as 
where  a man  who  had  no  right  entered  upon  lands  and 
made  a feoffment  of  them  with  warranty,  or  where  a father, 
being  tenant  for  years  with  remainder  to  his  son  in  fee, 
made  a feoffment  in  fee  with  warranty  ; this,  which  w as  in 
its  commencement  founded  on  the  wrong  of  the  warrantor 
himself,  was  called  a warranty  commencing  by  disseisin, 
and  was  not  held  binding  on  the  heir  of  the  tortious  war- 
rantoi . 

'Hie  obligation  of  the  heir  in  both  lineal  and  collateral 
warranty  w as  founded  on  the  supposition  of  his  having  other 
sufficient  lands  or  assets  descending  to  him  from  the 
warranting  ancestor.  The  heir  was  not  bound,  when  he 
had  no  assets,  to  insure  the  title  of  the  alienee  ; yet  in  the 
case  of  estates  in  fee  simple,  the  heir  was  barred  by  lineal 
warranty  from  claiming  the  estate,  whether  he  had  assets 
or  not,  on  the  ground  that,  by  establishing  his  claim  to 
the  estate,  he  would  gain  assets  if  he  had  them  not  before, 
and  would  thereupon  become  bound  to  fulfil  his  ancestor's 
warranty.  But  the  rule  did  not  extend  to  estates  tail,  the 
right  to  which  was  not  barred  by  warranty  unless  the  heir 
actually  had  assets  by  descent  in  fee  simple  from  the  same 
ancestor  who  made  the  warranty.  In  the  latter  case  war- 
ranty was  held  to  be  a sufficient  bar  to  an  estate  tail,  and  was 
formerly  one  of  the  ways  in  which  an  estate  tail  might  be 
destroyed,  it  being  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  exchange 
of  the  lands  entailed  for  others  of  eaual  value. 

The  heir,  whether  assets  descended  to  him  or  not,  was 
held  to  be  bound  by  collateral  warranty,  not  only  in  cases 
of  estates  in  fee  simple,  but  in  cases  of  estates  tail  also ; 
and  collateral  warranty  (though  without  assets)  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a sufficient  bar  of  the  estate  tail,  and 
all  remainders  and  reversions  expectant  thereon.  The 
hardship  and  inconvenience  of  this  doctrine  with  respect 
to  collateral  warranties  were  found  to  be  so  great,  that 
various  statutes  were  from  time  to  time  passed  to  restrain 
its  effects.  The  statute  of  Gloucester,  0 Edw.  I.,  c.  3, 
declared  that  a warranty  of  lands  by  a father,  tenant  by  the 
curtesy, should  be  no  bar  to  the  son  claiming  his  maternal 
inheritance,  unless  asset#  descended  to  him  from  the  father. 
The  11  Hen.  VII.,  c.  20,  enacted  that  notwithstanding  anv 
alienation  with  warranty  by  the  tenant  in  dower,  the  heir 
of  the  husband  should  not  be  barred,  though  he  were  also 
heir  of  the  wife.  And  by  the  4 & 5 Ann.,  c.  10,  all  war- 
ranties by  any  tenant  for  life  were  made  void  against  those 
in  remainder  or  reversion,  and  all  collateral  warranties  by 
any  ancestor  who  had  no  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession 
were  void  against  the  heir.  As  this  last  statute  did  not 
extend  to  estates  of  inheritance  in  possession,  a tenant  m 
tail  in  possession  until  lately  might  in  some  cases  have 
made  a good  conveyance  in  fee  simple  by  superadding  to 
his  grant  a warranty,  which,  if  accompanied  w ith  assets, 
barred  hi*  own  issue  "by  lineal  warranty,  and  without  them 
barred  by  collateral  warrant)'  such  of  his  heirs  as  might  be 
in  remainder  or  reversion. 

The  doctrine  of  warranty  was  the  foundation  of  the 
assurance  by  way  of  common  recovery.  [Recovery.] 

The  use  of  warranties  in  conveyances  has  long  been  su- 


perseded in  practice  by  covenants  for  title,  whereby,  as  the 
covenantor  engages  lor  his  executors  and  administrators, 
hi*  personal  as  well  as  his  real  assets  are  answerable  for  the 
performance  of  the  covenant ; while,  oil  the  other  hand,  lie 
usually  covenants  for  himself,  or  himself  and  his  ancestors 
only,  whereas  a warranty  extended  to  all  mankind.  By  the 
3 ifc  4 Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  »•  39,  no  warranty  can  toll  or  defeat 
any  right  of  entry  or  action  lor  the  recovery  of  land  ; by  the 
3 & 4 Wm.  IV.,  c.  74,  s.  14,  estates  tail  and  estates  ex- 
pectant thereon  are  no  longer  barrable  by  warranty;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Real  Pro- 
perty Commissioners  ( Third  Real  Prop.  Rep.),  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  doctrine  of  warranty  will  before  long  be  en- 
tirely abolished. 

All  the  learning  upon  the  subject  of  warranty  of  lands 
will  be  found  in  “(Joke  upon  Littleton,’ with  Hargrave  apd 
I Butler’s  notes. 

2.  Warranty  <>J  things  personal. — By  the  civil  law  an 
! implied  warranty  as  to  the  vendor’s  title  was  annexed  to 
every  sale,  and  in  our  law  also  a purchaser  of  goods  and 
chattels  may  have  satisfaction  from  the  seller,  who  sells 
i them  as  his  own  and  whose  title  proves  deficient,  without 
any  express  warranty,  if  there  be  any  fraudulent  mis- 
representation or  concealment  by  the  vendor,  but,  it  seems, 

I not  otherwise.  The  authorities  however  upon  this  subject 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  (2  BL,  Comm.,  431 ; Chilty  On 
Contracts,  447,  3rd  edit.)  But  the  vendor  is  not  bound 
! to  answer  for  the  quality  of  the  wares  purchased,  unless 
! he  expressly  warrants  them  to  be  sound  and  good,  or  un- 
less he  knew  them  to  be  otherwise,  and  lias  used  art  to  dis- 
1 guise  them,  or  has  misrepresented  them  to  the  buyer. 
(Chitty,  449.) 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a warranty,  and  a bare  representation  or  description  of  the 
quality  may  amount  to  a warranty  if  there  be  nothing  to 
negative  such  an  understanding.  The  custom  of  any  par- 
ticular trade  may  establish  an  implied  warranty  between 
parties  transacting  business  therein,  it  being  presumed 
that  the  dealings  of  the  parties  were  regulated  by  the  cus- 
tom in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  ; but  when 
: there  is  express  warranty,  it  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
custom  of  the  trade.  A sale  of  goods  by  sample  is  in 
| effect  a sale  bv  warranty.  A promise  or  warranty  that  the 
goods  sold  shall  be  of  a merchantable  auality  is  implied 
when  the  vendee  had  not  at  the  time  of  tne  sale  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  them,  and  when  of  course  the  general 
maxim  of  cai'eat  emptor  cannot  apply.  Also  it  seems  that 
when  a commodity  is  sold  for  a particular  purpose,  the 
! seller  must  be  understood  to  warrant  it  reasonably  fit  and 
prejier  for  such  a purpose,  though  at  the  time  of  sale  the 
j purchaser  had  an  opportunity  ot  inspection.  Where  there 
is  an  express  warranty,  written  or,  it  seems,  even  verbal, 
the  vendee  is  not  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  representa- 
; tions  not  embodied  in  the  contract  and  made  by  the  ven- 
l dor  without  fraud.  A general  warranty  will  not  extend  to 
[ defects  that  are  plain  and  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  re- 
! quire  no  skill  to  detect,  it  being  presumed  that  the  pur- 
i chaser  knew  of  and  bought  subject  to  them.  It  seems  to 
! lx*  settled  that  when  goods  are  *old  expressly  ‘ with. nil 
I faults,’  the  seller  is  not  liable  in  respect  ot  latent  defects. 

| though  he  knew  of  them,  unless  some  artifice  be  practised 
j to  prevent  the  buyer  from  discovering  them  ; but  even  in 
| the  case  of  a sale  with  all  faults,  the  vendor  will  still  be 
i liable  on  an  express  warranty  against  a particular  defect. 
It  has  been  raid  that  there  cannot  be  a warranty  against 
future  defects,  bnt  there  seems  to  be  no  good  foundation 
1 for  the  doctrine.  It  seems  that  a warrant)'  ought  to  be 
! given  dnring  the  treaty  for  sale,  or  at  least  before  it  is 
, substantially  completed,  and  that  a warranty  given  after 
the  completion  of  a sale  is  not  binding  for  want  of  consi- 
deration. It  has  been  decided  that  in  action*  upon  war- 
ranty it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  to  return  the  goods  before 
! bringing  the  action,  nor  even  to  give  notice  of  the  breach 
i of  w arranty  to  the  seller,  though  of  course  the  not  haring 
done  so  would  be  a suspicious  circumstance  in  the  plain- 
tiff’s case.  If  there  ha*  been  no  offer  to  return  the  goods, 
the  measure  of  damages  will  of  course  be  the  difference 
1 between  the  sum  given  and  the  real  value,  as  ascertained 

I either  by  sale  or  estimation.  If  the  warranty  be  accom- 
panied by  an  express  condition  to  take  hack  the  goods. if 
found  defective,  and  return  the  price,  the  buyer  ought  to 
return  the  goods  within  a reasonable  time  in  order  to 
maintain  his  action ; and  if,  after  an  offer  is  made  to  do 
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so,  the  seller  refuse  to  receive  them,  they  remain  at  liis 
own  risk. 

There  are  certain  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  with 
respect  to  sales  of  horses,  one  of  the  most  common  subjects 
of  actions  on  warranty.  The  fact  that  what  is  termed  a 
sound  price  is  given  for  a horse,  docs  not  imply  any 
warrant  of  its  soundness.  If  at  the  time  of  the  sale  the 
horse  has  any  disease,  or  has  met  with  any  accident  which 
either  does,  or  in  its  progress  or  results  will  diminish  the 
usefulness  of  the  animal,  such  a horse  is  unsound,  and 
therefore  a cough  or  temporary  lameness  which,  though  it 
may  be  curable  and  not  permanently  injurious,  diminishes 
his  present  usefulness,  is  unsoundness.  So  any  organic  de- 
fect is  unsoundness,  and  therefore  a nerved  horse  cannot 
be  considered  sound.  Roaring  is  unxoundness  if  it  proceed 
from  disease  or  organic  defect ; but  crib-biting,  it  seems, 
does  not  amount  to  unsoundness,  though  it  is  within  a war- 
ranty that  a horse  was  free  from  vice.  A warranty  of 
soundness  is  broken  if  the  disease  or  defect  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  though  it  could  not  then  be  detected,  and 
did  not  appear  till  some  time  afterwards.  The  question  of 
the  sounane&s  or  unsoundness  of  horses  is  one  peculiarly 
within  the  province  of  a jury  to  determine,  and  therefore  a 
court  will  not  set  aside  a verdict  on  account  of  the  mare 
preponderance  of  contrary  evidence,  nor  on  the  ground  of 
any  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the  unsoundness  proved. 

Upon  the  subject  of  warranty  of  things  personal,  see 
Chitty  On  Contract* , 3rd  edition,  p.  447  d seq.,  and  the 
authorities  there  cited. 

WARREN.  A Free  Warren  is  "a  franchise  which  gives 
a right  to  have  and  keep  certain  wild  beasts  and  fowls, 
called  game,  within  the  precincts  of  a manor,  or  any  other 
place  of  known  extent,  whereby  the  owner  of  the  franchise 
lias  a property  in  the  game,  and  a right  to  exclude  all 
other  persons  from  hunting  or  taking  it.  It  is  laid  down 
by  Blackstone  (2  Comm.  417),  that  originally  the  right  of 
taking  and  destroying  game  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
king,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  franchise,  like  that  of  a 
chace  or  park,  must  either  be  derived  from  a royal  grant, 
or  from  prescription,  which  supposes  a grant.  The  Jaw  is 
thus  settled  in  the  Case  of  Monopolies  (11  Hep.,  87,  b.), 
where  it  is  said  that  * none  can  make  a park,  chace,  or 
warren  without  the  king's  licence,  for  that  is  quodammodo 
to  appropriate  those  creatures  which  are  feue  natural  et 
nullius  in  bonis  to  himself,  and  to  restrain  them  of  their 
natural  liberty/  It  is  the  opinion  of  Spelmann  {Gloss. 
in  voc.  H’arrenna)  that  free  warren  was  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Normans,  and  there  are  many  instances  of 
such  grants  by  the  English  monarchs  subsequent  to  the 
Conquest.  Free  warren  cannot  appertain  to  a manor  ex- 
cept by  prescription,  and  even  when  held  with  the  manor, 
it  does  not  pass  by  a grant  of  the  manor  without  the  ap- 
purtenances ; nor,  if  it  be  held  in  gross,  will  it  pass  by  a 
grant  of  the  manor  and  appurtenances.  (3  N.  & M.  671.) 
The  general  rights  with  respect  to  game  which  now  belong 
to  lords  of  manor*  are  vested  in  them  by  statute.  (Manoh.J 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  crown  ever  had  the  right  of 
granting  free  warren  to  one  person  over  the  lands  of  an- 
Ollier,  though  such  a right  might  be  enjoyed  by  prescrip- 
tion. The  right  of  free  warren  over  the  land  of  another 
might  also  arise  under  other  circumstances,  as  when  a man, 
having  free  warren  over  certain  lands,  aliened  them,  reserv- 
ing the  warren.  (8  Hep.,  108.) 

A warren  may  lie  open,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  en- 
closing it,  as  there  is  of  a park.  (4  Inst.,  318.  ) The  beasts  of 
warren  appear  to  be  only  hares  and  rabbits  ; and  the  fowls 
of  warren  are  partridges  and  pheasants,  though  some  add 
quails,  woodcocks,  and  water-fowl.  ( Terms  de  la  Ley,  589.) 
The  grantee  of  free  warren  acquired  thereby  the  right  to 
appoint  a person  to  watch  over  and  preserve  the  game, 
called  a warrener,  who  is  justified  m killing  dogs,  polecats, 
or  other  vermin  which  he  finds  disturbing  or  destroying  the 
game  (Crot  Jac.  45),  and  by  21  Edw.  I.,  e.  2,  entitled  De 
Mu/e/actoribus.  every  forester,  parker,  or  warrener  was 
authorized  to  kill  persons  trespassing  in  forests,  parks, 
or  warrens,  who  resisted  and  refused  to  render  themselves. 

The  franchise  of  free  warren  bus  nearly  fallen  into  dis- 
use since  the  enactment  of  the  modern  statutes  with  respect 
to  game. 

WARREN,  SIR  PETER.  K.B.,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in 
1703,  and  was  descended  from  a family  loug  settled  in  that 
country.  Having  gone  early  to  sea,  he  received  his  first 
command  in  1727,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  various  ( 


parts  of  the  world,  both  by  his  good  conduct  and  his  good 
fortune,  when,  in  1745,  he  was  sent  out  with  a small  arma- 
ment to  surprise  Louisbuurg,  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton. 
The  town  and  the  whole  island  surrendered  on  the  15th  of 
June  ; and  for  this  service  Warren  was  immediately  made 
a rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  alter  his  return  home  rear- 
admiral  of  the  white.  In  tire  beginning  of  1747  he  was 
appointed  second  in  command,  under  Anson,  of  a fleet  sent 
out  to  intercept  two  French  squadrons,  the  one  bound  for 
America,  the  other  for  the  East  Indies ; when  the  former, 
whose  object  was  the  recovery  of  Louisbuurg,  was  fallen 
in  with,  and  effectually  disabled.  For  his  snare  in  this 
affair  Warren  was  rewarded  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  soon  after  made  a vice-admiral  of  the  white.  The  next 
year  he  was  made  vice-admir.il  of  the  red.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  autumn  of  1747,  iu  the  height  of  a popularity  to 
winch  his  private  virtues  contributed  as  well  as  nis  public 
services,  he  had  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  West- 
minister. A few  years  after  this,  in  1752,  the  general  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  brought  him  a more  singular 
compliment: — the  inhabitants  of  the  Ward  of  Billingsgate, 
in  the  city  of  London,  having  lost  their  alderman,  insisted 
upon  electing  Warren,  who  had  recently  been  made  free  of 
the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  to  the  vacant  post ; the  admiral  de- 
clined the  honour,  and  sent  them  a present  of  200/. ; pocket- 
ing the  money,  they  sent  a deputation  to  him  to  cnocavour 
to  persuade  him  to  alter  his  resolution : it  was  in  vain  that 
he  remonstrated  with  them  ; they  persisted  in  their  choice  ; 
and.  eventually  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  fine  of  500/.  to 
avoid  serving.  Warren  died,  after  a short  illness,  on  the 
29th  of  July,  1752,  while  oil  a visit  to  hi*  native  country. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  is  a 
monument  to  him  by  Roubiliac. 

(Chamock’s  Biographia  Nat  alis,  1796,  vol.  iy.,  pp.  184- 
192.) 

WARREN,  JOSEPH,  was  boru  at  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1740:  he  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1759 ; and  after  leaving  college  he  studied  medicine,  and 
obtained,  while  yet  young,  an  eminent  position  among  the 
medical  practitioners  of  Boston.  From  1768  till  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  he  was  a leading  member  of  the 
secret  committee,  or  caucus,  which  directed  the  movements 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston.  He  was  engaged  in  the  affair 
of  Lexington ; and  when  Hancock  left  Boston  to  take  part 
in  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  president  of 
the  provincial  congress.  Four  days  later  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  was  fought,  and  Warren,  who  had  tluowti 
himself  into  the  lines  to  encourage  the  Provincials,  was 
killed  by  a ball  which  struck  liis  head  at  the  moment  they 
began  to  retreat.  He  fell  in  hi*  35th  year.  His  influence 
over  his  l'ellow-citizens  was  owing  to  nis  amiable  manners, 
their  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  his  fearlessness,  activity, 
and  power  of  stimulating  the  passions  by  his  oratory.  The 
moral  character  of  W’arren  stands  liigh  ; he  had  displayed 
great  ability  as  an  agitator,  but  his  premature  death  has 
left  it  uncertain  whether  he  possessed  in  an  equal  degree 
the  talents  of  the  officer  or  statesman. 

W ARREN,  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  SIR  JOHN 
BORLASE,  BART.,  G.C.B.,  was  born  in  1754,  at  the 
family-seat  of  Stapieford,  in  Nottinghamshire.  His  father, 
of  the  same  uames,  was  fourth  son  of  Borlase  Warren, 
eldest  son  of  Arthur  W’arren  of  Stapieford,  who  married 
Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Borlase,  Bart.,  the 
head  of  an  antient  Cornwall  family,  but  resident  at  Great 
Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  had  considerable 
estates.  The  family  of  Warren  traces  its  descent  from 
the  Norman  W’illiaxn  de  W’arrenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  who 
married  Gundred,  daughter  of  W’illiam  the  Conqueror. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  when  at  Winchester  school, 
ran  off  and  joined  a king's  ship,  upon  which  Ins  friends 
procured  him  an  appointment  as  a midshipman  on  board 
the  Alderney  sloop,  commanded  by  Captain  O’Hara ; and 
in  this  capacity  he  served  for  some  time  in  the  North  Sea. 
Returning  to  England,  he  placed  himself  as  a pupil 
with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Marty  n,  the  well-known  botanic^ 
professor,  at  Taploiv  near  Cambridge ; and  was  soon  alter 
admitted  as  a gentleman  commoner  of  Emmanuel  College 
in  that  university.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1770. 
Before  this,  in  1774,  he  was  returneatu  parliament  for  tho 
borough  of  Marlow,  and  in  1775  was  created  a barouct. 
Soon  alter  he  returned  to  sea,  and,  serving  with  Lord  Howe 
in  America,  as  a lieutenant  on  board  the  Nonsuch,  was,  in 
1779,  made  master  and  commander  of  the  Helena  sloop  of 
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war,  and  in  1781  received  his  commission  as  post-captain.  ) 
He  was  re-elected  for  Marlow  in  1780 ; and  after  the  peace 
of  1783  he  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  General  Sir 
John  Clavering,  K.B.,  by  Lady  Diana  West,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  Delawar.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  I 
1793  he  was  appointed  to  the  Flora  frigate,  and  in  this 
and  other  ships  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a vigilant  I 
and  active  commander.  In  1794  he  received  the  riband 
of  the  Bath,  as  a testimony  of  his  majesty's  high  opinion 
of  his  services.  In  the  summer  of  1793  he  acted  as  com- 
modore of  the  division  of  ships  which  effected  the  de- 
barkation at  Quiberon  Bay,  intended  to  assist  the  royalists 
of  La  V endfie ; and  although  that  expedition  proved  eventu- 
ally a failure,  Warren  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have 
well  performed  his  part.  In  1797  he  removed  into  the 
Canada,  of  74  guns ; and  being  soon  after  detached  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
the  French  naval  force  intended  for  the  invasion  of  that 
country,  and  to  obtain  over  it  a signal  victory,  capturing 
the  whole  squadron,  consisting  of  a ship-of-the-lme  and 
three  frigates,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1798.  For  this  im- 

fiort&nt  service  he  received  a vote  of  thanks  from  both  1 
touscs  of  parliament,  and  on  the  next  promotion  he  was 
made  a rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  Meanwhile  at  the  ge- 
neral election  of  1796  he  had  been  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  town  of  Not- 
tingham ; and  he  was  re-elected  for  the  same  place  in 
1802.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens  Sir  J.  B.  Warren  was 
made  a privy  councillor,  and  sent  out  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  conducted  some  important  and  delicate  negotia- 
tions with  great  ability.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  j 
with  America  in  1812,  he  commanded  for  a short  time  on  I 
that  station ; but  this  was  his  last  service.  He  died  at  { 
Greenwich,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1822.  Of  several  j 
children  whGm  he  had  by  his  wife,  his  eldest  son.  an 
officer  in  the  Guards,  and  a young  man  of  great  promise, 
died,  inanv  years  before  his  father,  in  Egypt.  Sir  John  I 
Borlase  Warren  is  understood  to  have  been  the  author  of 
‘ A View  of  the  Naval  Force  of  Great  Britain,’  &c.,  pub- 
lished anonymously,  in  8vo.,  in  1791. 

( Annual  Biography ; Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Licing  Authors ; Sloolcdale's  Baronetage , 1806;  Wilson's  | 
Biographical  Index  to  the  House  of  Commons , 1806.} 
WARRINGTON,  a parliamentary  borough  in  the  hun- 
dred of  West  Derby  in  Lancashire,  189  miles  from  the 
General  Post-Office,  London,  by  coach-road  through  St. 
Alban's,  Dunstable,  Stonev  Stratford,  Daventry,  Coventry, 
Coleshill,  Lichfield,  Stone,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Congle- 
ton,  and  Knutsford  ; or  192  miles  by  the  London  and  Bir-  ; 
niingham  Railway  to  Birmingham,  and  from  thence  by  the  | 
Gmnd  Junction  Railway : this  distance  is  travelled  by  the 
mail-trains  in  little  more  than  nine  hours. 

Mr.  Baines,  in  his  * History  of  Lancashire,’  adduces  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Warrington  was  a Roman  station,  Ve- 
ratiuum,  the  Varatin  of  Uavennas  ; but  the  evidence  is  far 
from  conclusive.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the 
manor,  called  Walintunc,  was  held  by  the  king,  and  the 
place  then  gave  name  to  one  of  the  three  huno reds,  now 
merged  in  that  of  West  Derby.  Warrington  derived  its 
importance  from  a ford  over  the  Mersey,  on  the  north  side  . 
of  which  the  town  stands.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  a bridge  was  erected,  which  was  about  a century  | 
after  replaced  by  a more  substantial  one  of  stone.  For 
this  stone  bridge  one  of  wood  on  stone  piers  was  substituted 
in  1812.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  1.  the  earl  of  Derby, 
a Royalist,  fortified  himself  at  Warrington.  After  one  un- 
successful attempt,  in  March,  1643,  the  Parliamentarians 
from  Cheshire,  under  Sir  Wm.  Brereton,  and  from  Manches- 
ter, under  Colonel  Ashton,  took  the  town  in  May  or  June 
that  year.  In  the  campaign  against  the  Royalist  Scots  in 
1648,  Cromwell  compelled  a division  ol'  the  BoyalUtu,  4000 
strong,  to  surrender  at  Warrington.  When  Charles  II. 
entered  England,  in  1651,  he  had  a sharp  skirmish  at 
Warrington  with  the  Parliamentarians  under  Lambert 
and  Harrison,  who  were  compelled  to  retire.  In  1659 
Sir  George  Booth,  formerly  a Parliamentarian,  who  had 
raised  the  royal  standard,  was  stopped  in  his  flight  from 
Winnington  Bridge,  near  Delamerc  Forest,  in  Cheshire, 
where  ne  had  been  defeated  by  Lambert,  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary garrison  of  Warrington.  The  town  was  occupied  i 
by  a strong  force  in  the  Jacobite  insurrection  of  1715;  and 
the  bridge  was  cut  down  in  the  insurrection  of  1745,  to  I 


prevent  the  passage  of  the  rebels.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land passed  through  Warrington  in  his  march  to  the  north 
in  1746. 

The  parish  of  Warrington  has  an  area  of  12,260  acres, 
divided  as  follows: — 


Townahip  or  Cliaprlry.  Area  in 

Acre*. 

BurtouwouU,  Chapelry  ..  4,250 

wo 

,uouic:}  »«•  - *.sio 

Warrlnt'VMi.  Do.  ..  2,600 

Woolstooe  with  ) ..  , .,v, 

Mjrtimcrofl,  j ••  1490 

12,260 

The  town  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mersey,  just  above 
the  junction  of  the  Sankey  Brook,  which  passes  not  lar 
from  the  town  on  the  west  side.  It  consists  of  a number 
of  streets  irregularly  laid  out  and  narrow.  The  principal 
coach-road  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  passes 
through  the  town,  and  formerly  as  many  as  seventy  public 
carriages  were  running  daily ; but  the  formation  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  'Railway  has  almost  entirely 
diverted  this  traffic.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas ; the  houses  are  many  of  them  old  and 
indifferently  built ; but  interspersed  among  them  arc  a 
number  of  modern  well-built  habitations.  The  parish 
church  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  coach-road  from  Manchester.  It  is  a large  cruciform 
building  of  various  dates,  capable  of  accommodating  nearly 
1800  persons.  The  chancel  is  the  most  antient  pari,  anil 
is  a good  specimen  of  decorated  English  character.  The 
windows,  especially  the  east  window,  have  very  ele- 
gant tracery.  The  north  transept  is  of  perpendicular 
character,  ot  late  date,  and  poor  execution : the  remaining 
pails  of  the  church  are  modern.  There  are  five  episcopal 
chapels  or  churches  in  the  parish,  two  in  the  town,  three 
in  the  out-parts  of  the  pariah.  One  of  these,  St.  Paul’s,  in 
the  town,  was  finished  in  1831,  and  is  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, with  a tower;  and  one  (Pad  gate)  is  of  still  later 
erection.  The  others  were  erected  in  the  last  century. 
There  are  in  the  parish  three  Catholic  chapels  and  ten 
meeting-houses  for  dissenters.  Reside  these  buildings 
there  are  a town-hall,  a market-hall  in  the  market-place, 
two  cloth-halls,  a bridewell,  or  place  of  temporary  con- 
finement, assembly-rooms,  a theatre,  and  extensive  gas- 
works. 

Warrington  was  among  the  earliest  seats  of  manufacture 
in  iAiicasliire.  Coarse  linens  and  checks  were  its  first 
fabrics,  to  which  succeeded  huckaback,  then  sail-cloth 
(with  which  Warrington  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  sup- 
plied half  the  British  navy},  and  sacking.  At  present  the 
chief  branches  of  industry  are  cotton-spinning  and  power- 
loom  weaving,  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass  and  glass 
bottles,  machinery  and  mill-work,  wire,  pins,  files,  nails  and 
tools,  spades,  rope,  sail-cloth,  soap,  glue,  sire,  hats,  and 
gunpowder:  there  are  steam-mills  for  flour,  malt-houses, 
tan-yards,  a paper-mill,  and  two  or  three  breweries.  The 
Warrington  ale  haa  long  been  celebrated.  The  market  is 
on  Wednesday  lor  com,  vegetables,  and  butcher’s  meat : 
a market  of  less  consequence  is  held  on  Saturday.  There 
is  a chartered  fair  every  fortnight  for  cattle,  long  disused, 
but  revived  a few  years  since  with  good  success ; and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs  for  woollen-cloth,  Irish  linens,  Welsh 
flannels,  horses,  horned  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  and  pcdlcry. 
Potatoes  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  to  a consideral>!« 
extent  round  the  town.  The  Mersey  is  navigable  up  to 
Warrington  at  spring-tides  for  vessels  of  from  70  to  10O 
tons.  The  navigation  of  the  river  Mersey  and  its  feeder 
the  Irwell  is  continued  upward  to  Manchester.  The  Mer- 
sey and  Irwell  Canal  joins  the  Mersey  near  Warrington  ; 
and  the  Sankey  Canal,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal, 
and  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad,  nil  pass  near  the  town. 
There  was  formerly  an  important  salmon  and  smelt  fishery 
in  the  Mersey,  but  it  has  much  declined. 

Warrington  was  made  a parliamentary  borough  by  th<* 
Reform  Act,  and  returns  one  member.  The  borough  in- 
cludes the  township  of  Warrington  and  that  of  Latchford. 
with  some  detached  portions  of  Thelwall  township.  Latch- 
ford  township  is  in  Grappenhall  parish,  on  the  Cheshire 
side  of  the  Mersey : it  ha*  an  area  of  1010  acres,  with  (in 
1831)  422  houses  inhabited,  26  uninhabited,  and  2 building  ; 


, - — - Population 

TIT  Unia-  Build-  in  iKil. 

hab.  hub.  in#.  Tutal.  F»m-  Prrauoa 
143  4 ..  147 

122  7 1 130  124  7w» 

158  2 ..  160  165  9t4 

3061  887  18  3366  225fi  1C.018 
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together  450  houses,  with  430  families  and  21G6  persons. 
The  portions  of  ThelwaJl  township  (or  rather  chapelrv)  in 
Runcorn  parish,  also  in  Cheshire,  which  are  included,  have 
only  two  houses.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  by  the  census  of  1831  was  18,184,  exclusive  of 
those  in  Thelwall.  The  number  of  voters  in  1835-G  was 
557 ; in  1S39-40,  633. 

'The  living  of  Warrington  is  a rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  which  there  is  no  return.  The  perpetual  curacies 
oi' Trinity  and  St.  Paul's  chapels  or  churches,  in  the  town, 
are  of  the  respective  clear  yearly  values  of  130/.  and  150/. ; 
Hollinfair  or  Uollinfare  chapelry,  of  136/. ; and  Burton- 
wood  chapelry,  of  96/.  The  value  of  Padgate  is  not  re- 
turned. The  parish  is  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Warrington, 
and  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  infant-school,  with 
50  boys  and  50  girls ; forty  other  day-schools  of  all  kinds, 
with  828  boys,  685  girls,  and  95  children  of  sex  not  distin- 
guished in  the  return  ; making  a total  of  1708  children,  or 
about  one  in  eleven  of  the  whole  population,  under  daily 
instruction.  One  of  the  schools  was  a free  gramuiar-school, 
well  endowed,  with  40  boys ; two  others  were  also  endowed, 
one  of  them  richly,  with  164  boys  and  GO  girls ; and  another 
was  a school  of  industry,  partly  supported  by  subscription, 
with  100  girls.  There  were  at  the  same  time  sixteen 
Sunday-schools,  with  1334  boys,  1308  girls,  and  42  scho- 
lars of  sex  not  distinguished,  giving  2684  children,  or  about 
one  in  seven  of  the  population,  under  Sunday  instruc- 
tion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  academy  for 
superior  education  among  the  dissenters  was  established 
at  Warrington ; and  several  eminent  men,  including  Dr. 
John  Taylor,  author  of  the  Hebrew  Concordance ; the 
elder  Dr.  John  Aikin,  lather  of  Mrs.  Barbauld ; Dr. 
Enfield;  Dr.  Priestley;  Keinhold  Forster,  the  naturalist; 
and  Gilbert  Wakefield,  were  engaged  in  conducting  it 
It  did  not  however  succeed.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  academy  several  works  were  printed  and  published  at 
Warrington,  including  Howard's  work  ‘ On  Prisons,’  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  * Corsica,’  and  some  other  poems,  and  * Mount 
Pleasant,’  a poem,  the  earliest  publication  of  the  late 
William  Roscoc.  Dr.  Percival  was  a native  of  War- 
rington. 

There  are  a public  subscription  library,  a mechanics' 
institution,  and  a dispensary. 

/Baines’s  His  toryof  Lancashire ; Parliamentary  Papers  ; 
Clergy  List ; Pi  got 's  Directory.) 

WARSAW,  formerly  the  capital  of  all  Poland,  and  now 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  of  which  the  emperor  of  Russia 
is  sovereign,  and  of  the  government  Maxovia,  is  agreeably 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  in 
52°  10'  N.  lat.  and  21°  E.  long.  It  consists  of  the  city 
itself,  which  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Town, 
and  of  several  suburbs,  among  which  Praga,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  over  which  there  is  a bridge,  is  some- 
times reckoned.  The  city  is  not  regularly  fortified,  yet 
it  is  surrounded  with  lines,  and  since  the  revolution  of 
1830  a very  strong  citadel  has  been  erected,  which  com- 
pletely commands  it.  The  circumference  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  (including  Praga')  is  ten  miles,  but  there  are  many 
gardens  and  fields  in  this  area.  The  city  itself  is  irre- 
gularly built  and  the  streets  narrow,  but  the  suburbs,  espe- 
cially those  called  the  New  World  and  the  Cracow  sub- 
urbs, are  distinguished  by  their  regularity  and  fine  build- 
ings : it  is  probably  with  these  in  view  that  Cannabich 
says  (in  18361! : ‘ W ars&w  has  latterly  become  one  of  the 
handsomest  cities  in  Europe,  adorned  with  splendid  edi- 
fices, with  broad,  well-lighted,  and  paved  streets ; the 
mean  wooden  houses  in  the  remote  streets  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  others  of  stone  take  their  place.’  Among  the 
ublie  buildings  are — 1,  the  royal  palace,  built  bv  King 
igismund  III.,  who  transferred  nis  residence  from  Cracow 
to  Warsaw ; 2,  the  Saxon  palace,  with  a fine  garden ; 3, 
the  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  primate,  since 
occupied  by  the  commissariat  department ; 4,  the  Krasinski 
palace,  a very  fine  building,  now  the  palace  of  the  govern- 
ment ; 5 and  6,  the  palaces  formerly  belonging  to  Prince 
Radzivil  and  Count  Briihl ; 7,  the  university  (now  sup- 
pressed) ; 8,  the  arsenal ; 9,  the  new  mint ; 10,  Marieville, 
an  imitation  of  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris;  11,  the  military 
hospital ; 12,  the  great  barracks.  There  are  besides  above  a 
hundred  palaces  of  the  Polish  nobles,  fourteen  monks’  and 
four  nuns’  convents  (some  of  them  have  been  suppressed) 


with  churches,  and  many  other  churches,  a few  of  which 
are  remarkable ; among  them  are  the  cathedral,  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  that  of  St.  Alexander  (built  by 
means  of  contributions  which  were  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Alexander’s  first  entry  into  Warsaw);  and,  above  all,  the 
beautiful  Lutheran  church.  Warsaw  has  five  theatres,  ami 
numerous  useful  and  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the 
National  Bank,  established  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas  in  1828,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  na- 
tional debt  and  promoting  trade  and  commerce  ; a found- 
ling hospital,  six  other  hospitals,  an  agricultural  academy, 
a deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and  numerous  schools.  The 
population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  greatly  increased, 
and  probably  amounts  to  nearly  150,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  30,000  are  Jews.  The  manufactures  are  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  the  trade  of  the  city  is  considerable,  being 
favoured  by  the  Vistula  and  five  annual  lairs.  It  is  a great 
impediment  to  the  foreign  trade  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula  is  in  possession  of  Prussia,  and  this  impediment 
will  continue  as  long  as  Russia  persists  in  its  very  rigorous 
prohibitory  system  agaiust  commercial  intercourse  with 
Prussia. 

Before  the  Cracow  gate  stands  the  gilt  bronze  statue  o f 
King  Sigismund  III.  on  a marble  column  26  feet  high. 
The  emperor  Nicholas  caused  a splendid  monument  to  be 
erected  in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  in  honour  of 
King  John  III.  (Sobieski),  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks. 
In  1830  the  statue  of  Copernicus  was  erected  before  the 
palace  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Sciences, 
and  that  of  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  in  the  Cracow  suburb,  both 
executed  by  a Polish  artist  named  Taturkinvitsch,  under 
the  direction  ofThorwaldsen. 

We  have  given  a rather  less  detailed  account  of  Warsaw 
than  of  some  other  great  cities ; but  it  is  in  fact  more  easy 
to  say  what  Warsaw  was  than  what  it  is : the  changes  made 
by  the  Russian  government,  especially  since  1831,  are  very 
numerous,  and  a system,  the  manifest  tendency  of  which 
is  to  Russianize  Poland,  is  followed  up  with  unremitting 
perseverance.  The  university  was  abolished  in  1834,  anil 
its  library  of  150,000  volumes  and  all  its  other  valuable 
collections  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg ; the  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  dissolved  : the  provinces,  formerly  called  Woi- 
wodships,  are  to  be  henceforth  called  governments,  as  in 
Russia,  and  the  Polish  names  for  circles  and  districts, 
Obwodi  and  Poweti,  are  changed  for  the  Russian  names, 
Ujesdi  and  Okrugi.  * Many  changes  in  Warsaw  and  the 
kingdom,’  says  a letter  from  Poland,  of  the  7th  of  May.  1H43, 
‘ indicate  that  the  great  measure  of  reform  projected  bv 
the  emperor  will  be  steadily  carried  into  effect.  The  work 
of  assimilation  to  the  colossal  empire  proceeds  rapidly,  and 
one  Polish  institution,  one  Polish  name  after  another  dis- 
appears. Measures,  weights,  money,  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  circles  and  districts,  the  superintendence  and 
management  of  the  roads  and  rivers,  all  arc  Russian. 
Thus,  a beginning  is  made  with  things  that  interfere  in  the 
daily  concerns  of  life,  and,  however  inconvenient  and  dis- 
agreeable this  may  be  to  the  people,  they  gradually  be- 
come used  to  it,  anti  the  great  work  advances.  The  Roman 
Catholics  complain  to  heaven  of  the  measures  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  church  in  favour  of  the  Greek  religion  ; but 
who  shall  put  a veto  on  the  imperial  commands  issued 
from  St.  Petersburg  ? We  even  believe  that  a new  allocu- 
tion of  his  Holiness  which  should  complain  of  further  in- 
fringements of  the  rights  of  the  Romish  church,  would  be 
welcome  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  give  occasion  for  the  issue 
of  ftirther  ukases.  While  the  clergy,  with  much  zeal,  hold 
fast  to  the  antient  faith,  the  people  appear  in  general  to 
be  indifferent.  There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  the 
spread  of  the  Greek  religion  than  the  manner  in  which 
Easter  has  been  observed  at  Warsaw  this  year ; it  was  an 
exact  counterpart  of  Easter  at  St.  Petersburg ; there  were 
games  of  all  sorts,  rope-dancing,  puppet-shows,  dioramas, 
equestrian  exercises,  shows  of  wild  beasts,  swings,  in  a 
word,  everything  to  which  a purely  Greek  population  is 
accustomed  at  that  season.  The  people  of  Warsaw  in 
general  were  quite  delighted,  especially  as  spirituous 
liquors  were  not  wanting ; even  the  higher  classes  did  not 
keep  away,  but  beheld  from  their  carriages  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  people.  What  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
felt  it  would  not  be  easy  to  describe.  On  the  29th  of 
April,  the  birtliday  of  the’ emperor’s  eldest  son,  the  grand 
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duke  Alexander,  was  celebrated  in  the  most  splendid 
manner,  by  divine  service  in  all  the  churches,  a parade  of 
the  garrison,  a grand  ball  nt  the  residence  of  the  military 
governor,  and  a general  illumination.  The  magnificent 
chinch  of  St.  Bonromeo  now  building  at  Warsaw  u to  be 
finished  this  year.  It  is  enriched  with  marble  and  various 
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ornaments,  and  will  indisputably  be  the  handsomest  church 
in  the  capital  of  Poland. 

(HasscI,  Das  Russische  Reich  in  Euro  pa ; Brockhans, 
Conversations  Lexicon  ; C&nuabich,  Lehr  buck  ; Stein, 
Hondbuch,  by  Hdnchclmann ; The  AUgemeinc  Zeilung 
Augsburg .) 


DsU. 

Arrbllcct. 

itwrii* 

Church  of  the  Holy  Cross 

1G82-90 

In  Italian  style,  with  two  lowers  to  front. 

Lutheran  Church 

fin.  1781 

A rotunda  200  feet  in  diameter,  with  dome  300  feet  high. 

Alexander  Church 

1814 

AigUer 

Tetrastyle  Doric  portico. 

Hexastvle  Corinthian  portico  at  each  end.  Low  dunie  on 

St.  Andrew's 

Aigner 

lofty  tambour  with  windows. 
Tetrastyle  Ionic  portico. 

Observatory 

,, 

Aigner 

Said  to  be  one  ot  the  finest  in  Europe. 

Exchange  . 

Aigner 

Iu  imitation  of  ‘ La  Gran  Guardin'  at  Verona. 

Guard-house 

Aigner 

University 

isio 

Spile  fski 

Formerly  a royal  palace,  Corinthian  order  with  portico  on 

Mint  . 

Lesael 

basement. 

Finished  by  Aigner.  Hexastvle  Ionic  portico. 

Academy  of  Sciences  . 

1822-23 

Corazzi 

An  order  iu  columns  and  pilasters  on  a basement  of  thirteen 

School  of  Fine  Arts 

Spilefski 

arcade*. 

Dominican  Church 

1823 

Spilefski 

Gothic. 

Zanu-k,  or  autient  Ko)al 
pda  a 

1810 

Kuhicki 

New  fumade  added  by  him. 

Riding-House 

1818 

Kubicki 

llcxastyle  Doric  portico,  both  fronts. 

Artillery  Barracks 

1818 

Kubicki 

Cavalry  Barracks 

1818 

Kuhicki 

Government  Palace 

1823 

Aigner 

A Corinthian  order  on  n lofty  basement.  Style  very  rich. 
Centre  Corinthian  with  bold  hexnstyle  portico  on  a base- 

Palace.  Minister  of  Finance  . 

1822-23 

( 'orazzi 

Foundling  Hospital 

1824 

ment;  the  Ionic  colonnade*  forming  tile  wings  by 
Spilefski. 

Facade  upwards  of  1000  feet  long. 

Engiueer  aud  Artillery  Schools 

M aider 

One  of  tin*  uoble>t  buildings  iu  the  city. 

Militai  v Hospital 

.. 

A vast  pile,  originally  begun  bv  Kramsitzer,  as  a summer 

Knuinski  Palace 

residence  for  Stanislaus  Augustus. 
Ionic  ; marble  columns. 

Lazienka,  Royal  Villa  . 

1780 

Kramsitzcr 

WARTS,  the  uame  of  small  tumours  or  excrescences 
which  occur  on  the  cuticle.  Like  all  other  epidermoid 
tumours,  they  are  uuorcanized  in  their  origin  and  course. 
They  are  generally  of  a conical  form,  embrace  only  a 
small  extent  of  surface,  are  hard,  insensible,  and  in  colour 
nre  usually  darker  than  the  surrounding  surface.  In 
structure  they  have  a radiated  character.  Their  growth 
is  slow,  and  they  derive  their  nutriment  from  the  cutis 
over  which  they  lie.  The  parts  of  the  body  on  which 
these  excrescences  most  frequently  occur  arc  the  hands 
and  lace,  although  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these 
localities.  They  are  of  an  innocent  character,  and  pro- 
duce no  ill  consequences,  except  by  pressure,  when  they 
occur  in  such  parts  as  between  the  nngere  and  toes  or  on 
the  eyelids. 


curious  fact  that  they  often  disappear  under  the  use  of  the 
simplest  remedies,  when  more  violent  ones  have  failed  to 
affect  them.  The  most  effectual  remedy  is  cutting  them 
away.  When  this  may  be  objected  to,  the  caustic  appli- 
cations recommended  are  nitrate  of  silver,  strong  acetic 
acid,  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  or  a powder  composed  of 
subacetatc  of  copper  and  sabine  in  equal  parts,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  a hair-pencil  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid. 

The  thin  integuments  situated  near  the  auu*  are  often 
found  to  be  the  seat  of  excrescences  having  the  character  of 
warts.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a pea  to  an  orange.  When 
small,  they  may  be  removed  by  the  application  of  the  sti- 
mulants recommended  above ; and  when  large,  they  should 
be  cut  away  with  the  knife. 

WARTON,  JOSEPH,  D.D.,  was  the  eldest  sou  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  professor  of  poetry  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  Hampshire, 
and  Cobham,  Surrey ; and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Richardson,  rector  of  Dunsford,  Surrey.  He 
was  born  at  Dunsford,  in  the  house  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father, in  1722 ; was  educated,  till  he  reached  his  fourteenth 
year,  principally  at  home  by  his  father ; was  then  admitted 


on  the  foundation  of  Winchester  College,  wheuce  he  went 
to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1740.  Having  taken  his  de- 
gree of  B.A.  in  17+1,  he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  hi* 
lathers  vicarage  of  Basingstoke  ; and  here  he  officiated  till 
lie  removed,  in  February,  1740,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
to  Chelsea,  where  he  was  curate  for  about  a yea r.  After 
this  lie  held  for  a few  months  the  curacy  of  Chaiytou  and 
Droxford  in  Hampshire,  and  then  relumed  to  Basingstoke. 
In  1748  he  was  presented  by  the  duke  of  Bolton  to  the 
rectory  of  Winslade,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basingstoke  ; 
upon  which,  although  the  living  was  but  a poor  one,  he 
immediately  married  Miss  Damon,  to  whom  he  had  bee  a 
for  some  time  attached. 

One  of  Warton's  schoolfellows  at  Winchester  was  Col- 
lins, afterwards  the  celebrated  poet ; aud  they  two  and  an- 
other boy  had  iu  those  early  days  been  poetical  contributors 
to  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine.’  Warton’s  next  printed 
composition  appears  to  have  been  his  ode  entitled  ‘ Super- 
stition,' which  he  sent  from  Chelsea  to  Dodsley's  • Museum,' 
io  April,  174(1.  The  same  year  he  published  a volume  of 
Odes  and  other  poems,  in  the  same  month,  it  is  said,  in 
which  his  friend  Collins  printed  his  ' Odes,  Descriptive  and 
Allegorical.'  In  this  or  the  next  year  also,  he  joined  lus 
brother  Thomas  in  publishing  by  subscription  a volume  of 
his  lather's  poems.  In  174U  appeared  lii»  'Ode  to  Mr. 
West'  (Gilbert  West,  the  translator  of  Pindar;. 

In  1731  Warton  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  patron  the 
duke  of  Bolton  to  accompany  him  on  a tour  to  the  south 
of  France,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be  ui 
readiness,  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  duchess,  then  in 
a confirmed  dropsy,  to  marry  his  grace  to  his  mis! run*. 
Miss  Lavinia  Fenton,  the  actress.  This  engagement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thoughtlessly  made  by  Warton,  who, 
after  all,  left  the  duke  before  the  duchess  died,  and  when 
he,  upon  that  event,  solicited  permission  to  return,  learned 
to  his  mortification  that  the  marriage  had  been  performed 
by  another  clergyman. 

After  his  return  to  England.  Warton  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Virgil,  accompanied  with  a new  verse  translation 
of  the  ‘Eclogues’  and  * Georgies  ’ by  himself,  and  one  of  the 
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‘-fineld’  by  Christopher  Pitt,  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
Dotes  and  aissertations.  The  translation  was  intended  to 
be  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Dryden,  but  its  greater 
correctness  is  obtained  at  a considerable  sacrifice  of  ease 
and  spirit.  The  work,  which  appeared  in  1753,  brought 
Wart  on  great  reputation  at  the  time  ; and  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  ground  upon  which  he  was  honoured  by  tire  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  with  a diploma  of  M.A.  in  1759. 

Among  the  most  popular  of  Warton's  literary  perform- 
ances arc  some  papers  on  critical  subjects,  which  he  con- 
tributed to  Dr.  Haw  ke»  worth's  periodical  publication,  the  j 
* Adventurer.’  in  1753.  In  1754  he  sent  some  of  his  early  | 
poetical  productions  to  Dodsley's Collection,  then  in  course 
of  publication.  That  year  he  was  instituted  to  the  living 
of  Tunworth,  on  the  presentation  of  the  JerVuise  family; 
in  1755  he  was  elected  second  master  of  Winchester  school ; 
and  in  1756  his  friend  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  on  being  made 
a peer,  nominated  Inm  one  of  his  chaplains.  He  now  pub- 
lished, in  1726,  the  first  volume,  in  8vo.,  of  the  work  by 
which  he  is  principally  known,  his  * Essay  on  the  Writings 
and  Genius  of  Pope.’  It  uppuared  without  his  name,  but 
his  authorship  of  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  known 
from  the  first.  This  is  the  work  in  which  the.  principles 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Warton  school  ot  poetical 
criticism  will  be  found  to  be  most  systematically  ex- 
pounded ; although  the  same  mode  of  thinking  is  to  be 
detected  in  all  the  critical  writings  of  the  two  brothers. 
Although  the  author  wiut  far  from  disputing  the  great 
merit  of  Pope  in  his  own  walk  of  poetry,  and  only  con- 
tended that  his  was  not  the  highest  kind  of  poetry,  the 
book  gave  great  offence  to  the  generality  of  Pope's 
admirers;  ana  its  reception  on  the  whole  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  encouraging.  Its  conclusion,  in  a second 
volume,  did  not  appear  till  1782.  It  has  however  since  made 
its  way  in  public  favour,  and  is  now  admitted,  even  by  many 
w ho  cfo  not  go  all  the  length  of  the  author's  distinction  be- 
tween what  ne  called  the  poetry  of  fancy  and  the  poetry  of 
reason,  and  of  his  exaltation  of  the  former  over  the  latter, 
to  have  at  least  called  attention  to  some  important  views 
in  regard  to  this  matter  which  had  been  too  much  forgotten, 
and  in  that  way  to  have  had  a decidedly  favourable  effect 
upon  our  poetical  literature. 

In  1766  Warton  became  head  master  of  Winchester 
school,  upon  which  occasion  he  visited  Oxford,  and  took  his 
degrees  of  Bachelor  aud  Doctor  in  Divinity.  In  1772  he 
lost  his  wife  : but  in  about  a year  married  Miss  Nicholas, 
daughter  of  Robert  Nicholas  E»q.  In  1782  his  friend  Dr. 
Low  th,  then  Bishop  of  London,  gave  him  a prebend  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  living  of  Thorley,  in  Hertfordshire,  which 
he  afterwards  exchanged  for  Wickham.  In  1788,  through 
Lord  Shannon,  he  obtained  a prebend  in  Winchester  cathe- 
dral, and,  through  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  rectory  of  Easton, 
which  he  was  soon  after  permitted  to  exchange  lor  Clap- 
ham.  In  1793  he  resigned  the  mastership  of  Winchester 
school.  After  this  he  undertook  an  edilion  of  Pope's  works 
with  notes,  which  he  completed  in  9 volumes,  8vo.,  in  1797. 
It  was  followed  by  the  commencement  of  a similar  edition 
of  Dryden,  of  which  he  lived  only  to  publish  two  volumes. 
He  died  23rd  of  Februaiy,  1800,  leaving  a son  and  three 
daughters,  the.  youngest  by  bis  second  wile,  who  survived 
till  1806.  A Biographical  Memoir  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton, 
with  a selection  from  his  poetry  and  literary  correspon- 
dence, was  published  in  1606  by  the  Rev.  John  Wool  I, 
master  of  the  school  of  Midhuret  in  Sussex.  The  poetry 
of  Joseph  Warton  has  little  merit  beyond  tliat  ol' an  agree- 
able vein  of  common-place  fancy,  and  some  elegance  and 
tunefuine**  of  expression. 

WARTON,  THOMAS,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton,  and  was  born  at  Basingstoke,  in  1728. 
Like  his  brother,  he  was  mostly  educated  at  home  by  his 
father,  till  he  was  admitted  a commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  March,  1743.  He  was  soon  after  elected  a 
scholar,  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1750,  succeeded  to  a 
fellowship  in  1751,  and  spent,  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  col- 
lege, employing  his  time  partly  as  a tutor,  partly  in  literary 
occupations. 

The  first  of  his  compositions  that  were  printed  were  a 
song  and  a prize  essay,  which  he  communicated  in  1745  to 
Doasiey’s  * Museum.'  Soon  after  he  published  by  itself  his 
poem  entitled  * The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy.'  The  first 
production  however  that  brought  him  into  much  notice 
was  his  ‘ Triumph  of  Isis,'  pnbkshed  in  1740,  in  reply  to 
Mason's  poem  of  ‘ Isis,’  which  was  a satire  upon  the  loyalty 


of  Oxford.  In  1750  he  contributed  a few' nieces  to  ‘The 
Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Miscellany,*  amongst 
which  was  his  * Progress  of  Discontent,' one  of  the  liap- 

friest  of  his  humorous  effusions.  The  next  year  lie  pun- 
ished his  satire  entitled  ‘Newmarket,’  and  some  other 
pieces  iu  verse.  In  1753  he  edited,  without  putting  his 
name  to  it,  a small  volume,  which  appeared  at  Edinburgh, 
with  the  title  of  ‘The  Union,  or  select  Scots  and  English 
Poems,’  among  which  were  several  of  his  own,  some  pre- 
viously published,  some  new.  In  175-1  he  published,  in  an 
8vo.  voiume,  his  • Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queene  of 
Spenser/  a work  which  at  once  established  his  reputation 
both  for  true  poetical  ta&te  aud  for  extensive  and  varied 
learning.  It  was  extended  to  two  volumes  in  a second 
edition,  which  appeared  in  1762. 

In  1757  Warton  was  elected  professor  of  poetry ; and  in 
the  course  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  while  he 
held  that  office  he  introduced  his  translations  of  pieces 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  now  printed  among  his  collected 
poems,  and  also  his  Dissertation  on  the  Bucolic  Poetry  of 
the  Greeks,  which  he  afterwards  prefixed,  in  Latin,  to  Iris 
splendid  edition  of  Theocritus,  published,  in  2 vols.  4to., 
in  1770.  In  1758  he  published,  in  4to.,  a tract,  now 
become  rare,  entitled  • Iuscriptionum  Romanaium  Me- 
tiic&rum  Delectus,'  a selection  of  Roman  epigrams  or 
inscriptions,  with  the  addition  of  some  mcxleru  ones, 
among  which  are  a few  of  his  own.  In  this  aud  the  fol- 
lowing year  also  he  contributed  several  papers  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Johnson's  periodical  publication,  ‘The  Idler.’ 
lu  1760  ho  published  anonymously, in  12mo.,  ‘A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  City,  College,  and  Cathedral  of  Winchester.’ 
This  was  followed  the  same  year  by  a piece  of  drollery, 
entitled  ‘A  Companion  to  the  Guide,  and  a Guide  to  the 
Companion,  being  a complete  supplement  to  all  the  Ac- 
counts of  Oxford  hitlie.rto  published/  which  presently 
went  through  three  editions.  Soon  after  this  ne  wrote 
for  the  ‘Biographia  Britanuica'  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  which  ne  republished  by  itself,  in  8von  in  1772,  and 
again  in  1780,  with  considerable  alterations  and  additions. 
In  1761  he  produced,  in  an  8vo.  volume,  his  ‘Life  and  Li- 
terary Remains  of  Dr.  [Ralph]  Bathurst  ’ (celebrated  for 
his  Latin  poetry).  His  next  separate  publication  was  the 
jeuifespnt  entitled  * The  Oxford  Sausage,  or  Select  Pieces 
written  by  the  most  celebrated  Wits  of  the  University  of 
Oxford/  which  came  out  anonymously  in  1764.  l'rom 
this  date  he  appears  to  have  printed  nothing  till  1766, 
when  he  superintended  an  edition  from  the  Clarendon 
press  of  the  ureek  Anthology  of  Constontinus  Ccphalas,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a learned  preface. 

He  took  his  degree  of  B.D.  in  1767.  and  in  1771  he  was 
instituted  to  the  small  living  of  Kiddington  in  Oxford- 
shire, on  the  presentation  of  the  ear)  of  Lichfield,  then 
chancellor  of  the  university.  This  and  the  donative  of 
Hill  Farrance  in  Somersetshire.  to  which  he  was  presented 
by  bis  college  in  1782,  were  Warton's  only  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  although,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  number 
of  persons  of  rank  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor  - among 
them  the  son  of  Lord  North)  might  Itave  fairly  led  him  to 
expect  a much  larger  share  of  patronage,  lie  would  no 
doubt  have  obtained  something  more,  if  ne  had  cared  veiy 
much  about  it ; but,  besides  that  his  modest  and  unambi- 
tious nature  kept  him  from  asking,  he  had  no  taste  either 
for  theological  studies  or  professional  duties.  It  is  related 
that  in  preaching  he  used  to  confine  himself  mostly  to  two 
sermons,  one  of  which  was  an  old  one  of  his  father's— the 
other  a printed  one,  here  and  there  curiously  abridged 
with  the  pen. 

In  1774  lie  published  the  first  volume,  in  4to.,  of  his 
great  work,  * The  History  of  English  Poetry/  A second 
volume  appeared  in  1778,  and  a third  in  1781.  Into  this 
elaborate  performance  Warton  poured  the  accumulated 
stores  of  a lifetime  of  reading  amt  reflection ; and  the  sur- 
vey he  has  given  us  of  his  subject  is  accordingly  both 
eminently  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  rich  aud  varied 
in  its  details.  The  work  is  indeed  too  discursive  and  too 
much  encumbered  by  minute  learning  to  have  anything 
of  the  character  of  ft  classical  composition  ; but  it  is  a re- 
pository of  information  respecting  our  early  national  lite- 
rature altogether  unapproached  in  extent  and  abundance 
by  any  other  single  work  of  the  name  kind  in  the  lan- 
guage. Warton's  just  taste  and  true  poetic  feeling  give 
at  the  same  time  a sunshine  to  his  pages  which  raises  the 
book  far  above  a mere  compilation.  It  remains  however 
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unfinished : of  the  fourth  volume  only  about  ten  sheets 
were  found  to  be  printed  at  his  death,  bringing  down  the 
history'  very  little  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  There  have  been  two  receut  editions  of  it 
in  8vo.,  with  the  addition  of  much  new  matter  in  the 
form  of  annotation,  but  without  any  continuation  of  the 
narrative:  one  in  four  volumes,  by  the  late  learned  and 
accomplished  Mr.  Richard  Price,  J/Ondon,  1824;  the  other 
in  three  volumes,  forming  a reprint  of  Mr.  Price’s  edition, 
with  additional  notes,  which  was  brought  out  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  in  1840. 

Warton  made  a collection  of  those  of  his  poems  w’hich 
he  thought  worthy  of  preservation,  and  published  it  in 
1777;  and  other  "editions  followed  in  1778,  1779.  and 

1789.  He  was  made  poet-laureate  on  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam Whitehead  ; and  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Cam- 
den Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  William  Scott  (the  late  Lord  Stowel).  In  1783  also 
he  published  an  edition  of  Milton’s  Juvenile  or  Minor 
Poems,  copiously  illustrated  with  learned  and  curious 
notes,  of  wnich  a re-impression,  prepared  before  his  death, 
appeared  in  1791.  He  died  suddenly,  on  the  21st  of  May, 

1790.  A Life  of  Warton  was  prefixed  to  a new  edition  of 
his  Poems,  by  Mr.  Mant,  in  1802. 

Thomas  Warton,  having  produced  no  poetical  perform- 
ance of  any  considerable  length,  can  only  be  reckoned  as  ! 
one  of  our  minor  poets ; but  among  these  he  occupies  a 
high  place — not  in  the  first  rank,  with  Collins  and  Gray, 
but  perhaps  in  that  next  to  them.  His  poetry,  without 
including  his  Pindaric  odes,  which,  although  they  are  also 
superior  to  many,  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  estimate 
of  his  claims,  embraces  three  very  distinct  departments — 
the  descriptive,  the  romantic,  and  the  humorous ; and  in 
each  of  these  kinds  of  writing  he  has  shown  much  more 
than  mere  taste  and  imitative  power.  He  had  at  least 
both  the  ear  and  eye,  if  not  nuten  of  the  ‘fine  frenzy,’  of  a 
poet,  and  wrote  always  from  genuine,  although  not  per- 
hnps  the  most  passionate,  impulses.  There  are  not  many 
things  of  the  kind  in  the  language,  except  in  Prior  and 
Swift,  better  than  his  • Progress  of  Discontent ;’  his  lines 
* To  the  First  of  April,’  without  the  same  richness  of  glow, 
have  much  of  the  picturesqueness,  as  well  as  true  natural 
feeling,  of  Miltons ‘ L’ Allegro’  and  ‘ II  Penseroso ;’  and  his 
tale,  or  ode,  as  he  calls  it,  entitled  ‘The  Crusade,’  is  per- 
haps superior  to  any  preceding  attempt  to  re-awaken  the 
echoes  of  our  antient  romantic  minstrelsy. 

W ARW1CK.  [Warwickshirp.T 

WARWICK,  GUY,  EARL  OF.  Several  of  our  medi- 
aeval chroniclers  speak  of  this  famous  personage  as  having 
without  doubt  actually  existed  : Henry  Knighton,  for 
instance,  who  w'rote  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, gives  a full  abstract  of  his  story  in  his  ‘ Chronica  de 
Eventibus  Angliae’  (printed  in  Twysden’s  * Scriptores 
Decern,’  pp.  2311-2743).  And  even  in  modem  times  several 
writers  have  been  inclined  to  hold  that  his  exploits  had 
probably  a basis  of  reality.  Dngdale  does  not  admit  him 
into  his  Baronage  ; but  in  his  ‘Warwickshire,’ although  he 
acknowledges  that  the  monks  have  sounded  out  his  praises 
too  hyperbolically,  he  considers  his  story  to  be  not  wholly 
legendary  or  apocryphal,  and  even  takes  pains  to  fix  the 
date  of  one  of  his'  achievements, — his  combat  with  the 
Danish  champion,  * f’olbrand,  the  giant,  that  same  mighty 
man,’  ns  he  is  called  in  * King  Jonn  ’ by  Shakspere,  who 
has  also  another  allusion  to  the  Bame  matter  in  his 4 Henry 
VIII.’  (act  v.,  sc.  3), — to  the  year  926,  when  Guy,  as  he 
conceives,  was  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Much 
more  recently,  Mr.  George  Ellis  (in  his  * Specimens  of 
Early  English  Metrical  Romances' j has  suggested  that 
possibly  Egil,  an  Icelandic  warrior,  who  contributed  very 
materially  to  the  important  victory  gained  by  the  Saxon 
king  Atneletan  over  the  DaneB  and  their  allies  at  Brunan- 
burgh,  * becoming  the  hero  of  one  of  the  many  odes  com- 
posed on  the  occasion  of  that  much  celebrated  battle,  may 
nave  been  transformed,  by  some  Norman  monk,  into  the 
pious  and  amorous  Guy  of  Warwick.’  * This,’  observes 
air.  Price,  the  late  editor  of  Warton’s  ‘ History  of  English 
Poetry’  (ii.  21,  * at  best  is  but  conjecture,  nor  can  ft  be 

considered  a very  happy  one The  initial  letters  in 

Guy,  Goyon,  and  Guido  axe  the  representatives  of  the  Teu- 
tonic W,  and  clearly  point  to  some  cognomen  beginning 
with  the  Saxon  Wig  (bell urn).’ 

Guy,  in  fact,  must  be  considered  as  a personage  belonging 
not  to  history,  but  to  fable  and  romance.  Camden  was 


perhaps  one  of  the  first  inquirers  among  us,  if  not  the  very 
first,  who  ventured  to  intimate  so  much,  when  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  in  his  ‘ Britannia’  (War- 
wickshire) he  wrote  (as  Bishop  Gibson  has  translated  the 
passage),  * To  pass  by  Guar,  and  Morindus,  and  Guy,  the 
echo  of  England  [the  Latin  is,  Angliae  tympanum,  meaning 
rather  the  drum  of  England,  that  is,  the  most  resounding 
of  English  names],  with  many  more  of  that  stamp,  which 
the  fruitful  wits  of  those  times  brought  forth  at  one  birth.’ 
Ritson,  in  his  ‘ Dissertation  on  Romance  and  Minstrelsy,’ 
prefixed  to  his  * Antient  English  Metrical  Romances,’  pp. 
91,  &e„  has  taken  some  unnecessary  pains  to  establish  the 
non-hi*torical  character  of  Guy. 

Even  as  a hero  of  romance  Guy  can  scarcely  be  traced 
with  certainty  to  a more  remote  date  than  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  ‘ Guy  of  Warwick,’  Ritson  observes* 

* is  mentioned  by  no  English  historian  before  Robert  of 
Brunne,  or  Peter  de  Langetoft,  about  1340.’  Among  the 
4 romances  of  price  ’ enumerated  by  Chaucer  in  his  ‘ Rime  of 
Sir  Thopas,’  in  the  * Canterbury  Tales,'  are  mentioned  those 
of 4 Bevis  and  Sir  Guy  * (line  13,827).  Bishop  Percy,  in  his 
4 E-way  on  the  Antient  Metrical  Romances,’  in  tile  third 
volume  of  his  4 Relinues  of  Antient  English  Poetry.’  re- 
marks (p.  33)  that  4 tnc  Romance  of  Sir  Guy  was  written 
before  that  of  Bevis,  being  quoted  in  it.’  In  this  place 
Percy  gives  an  account  of  various  manuscripts  of  the  ro- 
mance of  Sir  Guy,  and  also  of  some  other  old  romances 
connected  with  the  same  story.  See  also  the  fourth 
appendix  to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  edition  of  4 8ir  Tristrem.’ 
Percy  (vol.  iii.,  pp.  100-117)  has  published  two  old  English 
poems,  ‘The  Legend  of  Sir  Guv/ and  4 Guv  and  Amarant.’ 
Some  extracts  from  the  romance  of  Sir  Guy  are  given  by 
Warton,  4 Hist,  of  Eng.  Poet.,’  ii.  1-7  (edit,  of  1824).  See 
also  vol.  i.,  pp.  xxxix.,  eexliv.,  91-93,  146,  147,  149;  ii. 
44 ; iii.  2,  425.  An  account  of  the  romance  of  Guv  of 
Warwick,  with  copious  extracts,  is  given  in  Ellis’s  4 Me- 
trical Romances,’  vol.  ii.,  pp.  3-94.  For  a compendious 
summary  of  the  hero’s  exploits,  the  reader  may  turn  to  the 
4 Legend  ’ printed  by  Percy,  or  to  the  12th  and  13th  songs 
of  Drayton?  4 Polyolbion.’  ’ The  modernised  prose  abridg- 
ment of  the  story  of  Sir  Guy  used  to  be  a common  stall 
pamphlet.  The  original  metrical  work,  under  the  title  of 
1 The  Book  of  the  most  victorious  Prince,  Guy,  Earl  of 
Warwick,’  was,  according  to  Ritson,  printed  in  4to.  by 
William  Copland  before  1567,  and  again  by  John  Cawood 
before  1571  : of  the  earlier  impression  there  is  an  im- 
perfect copy  in  Garrick’s  collection  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  there  was  a perfect  one  in  the  Roxburgh  library. 
There  is  also  a French  romance  of  Sir  Guy,  which  was 
printed  in  1525 ; but  whether  earlier  or  later  than  the 
English  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  although  Mr.  Ellis  has 
said  that  the  work  which  he  has  abridged  4 was  written,  in 
French  at  least,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
translated  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  ; so  that  Mr. 
Warton  is  evidently  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  was 
partly  copied  from  the  4 Gesta  Romanorum’  (cap.  172% 
which,  by  his  own  admission,  was  composed  at  a much 
later  date".’ 

WARWICK,  EARLS  OF.  The  first  historical  earl  of 
Warwick  was  Henry  de  Newburgh,  a younger  son  of 
Roger  de  Bellomont,  earl  of  Mellent  in  Normandy:  he 
wras  so  created  by  the  Conqueror,  and  died  in  1123.  In 
this  family  the  honour  remained  till  Thomas  de  Newburgh, 
dying  in  1242,  without  issue,  left  Margery,  his  half-sister, 
his  heir;  and,  she  marrying  first  John  Mareschall,  of  the 
family  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  and,  after  his  death,  JoWi 
de  Plessets,  each  of  these  her  husbands  took  successively 
the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick.  She  had  however  no  issue 
by  either;  and  her  second  husband  having  died  in  1263, 
and  she  herself  soon  afterwards,  the  earldom  was  inherited 
by  William  Mauduit,  or  Malduit  (in  Latin.  Male-doctus% 
who  wns  her  first  cousin,  being  son  of  her  aunt  Alice  (half- 
sister  of  her  father)  and  of  William  Mauduit,  baron  of 
Hanslap.  On  his  death,  without  issue,  in  1207,  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  William  de  Beauchamp, 
baron  of  Elmley,  who  was  his  nephew,  being  the  son  of  his 
sister  Isabel  tie  Mauduit  and  her  husband  William  de 
Beauchamp.  The  Beauchamps  continued  enrls  of  War- 
wick till  the  death,  without  issue,  of  Anne,  countess  of 
Warwick,  in  1449,  upon  which  Richard  Nevil,  eldest  son  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Salisbury,  having  married  Anne  de  Beau- 
champ, aunt  of  the  late  countess,  was  created  earl  of  War- 
wick the  same  year:  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Salta- 
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bury  m 1460,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  ofBamet,  in  1471  ; 
when,  an  act  of  attainder  having  taken  place,  his  honours 
were  forfeited,  and  George  Plantagenet,  (lake  of  Clarence, 
brother  of  king  Edward  IV.,  having  married  Isabel  Nevil, 
hi#  eldest  daughter,  was  created  earl  of  Warwick  and  Salis- 
bury in  1472.  Clarence  was  put  to  death  and  attainted  in 
1478 ; but  his  son  Edward  Plantagenet  bore  the  title  of  earl 
of  Warwick  till  he  also  met  with  a similar  fate  in  1499. 
From  this  time  there  was  no  earl  of  Warwick  till  the 
honour  was  conferred  by  Edward  VI.,  in  1547,  upon  John 
Dudley,  Viscount  Lisle,  who  was  maternally  descended 
from  Margaret  Beauchamp,  daughter  of  Richard  de 
Beauchamp,  twelfth  earl.  Dudley  (afterwards  created 
duke  of  Northumberland)  was  attainted  and  beheaded 
in  1553 ; but  his  second  son,  Ambrose  Dudley,  after 
being  restored  in  blood,  was  created  earl  of  War- 
wick by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1562,  and  retained  the  title 
till  his  death,  without  issue,  in  1589.  Alter  this  the  earl- 
dom remained  extinct  till  1618.  when  it  was  revived  and 
conferred  by  James  I.  upon  Robert  Rich,  third  Baron 
Rich  of  Leeze  ; and  it  was  retained  (from  1673  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  earldom  of  Holland)  by  this  family  till  the 
death  of  Edward  Rich,  earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland, 
without  male  issue,  in  1759.  Upon  this  event  the  earldom 
of  Warwick  was  conferred  upon  Francis  Greville,  first  Earl 
Brooke,  whose  ancestor,  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  married  Elizabeth  Willoughby,  grand- 
daughter and  heiress  of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Beauchamp,  who  was  descended  from 
Walter  de  Beauchamp,  baron  of  Alcester  and  Towyck, 
third  son  of  Isabel  de  Mauduit  and  William  de  Beauchamp, 
and  brother  of  William  de  Beauchamp,  who  became  earl 
of  Warwick  in  1267.  In  this  family  the  titles  of  Earl 
Brooke  and  earl  of  Warwick  still  remain,  the  latter,  con- 
trary to  what  is  usual,  being  the  one  commonly  used, 
although  the  former,  conferred  in  1746,  is  by  a few  years 
of  earlier  date. 

WARWICK,  RICHARD  DE  BEAUCHAMP,  EARL 
OK,  K.G.,  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  eleventh  earl,  and  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  and 
wits  the  first  of  his  family  who  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  service  of  the  state.  He  succeeded  to  the  title 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1401.  In  1417  he  was 
created  earl  of  Aumerle  for  life.  In  1425,  having  been 
went  over  to  France  with  a reinforcement  of  6000  men,  he 
w*as  left  bv  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  act  as  regent  of  that 
kingdom  auring  his  own  absence  in  England.  While 
holding  this  post  he  carried  on  the  war  with  great  success, 
making  himself  master  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years 
of  some  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  province  of  Maine. 
On  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  France  in  February, 
1428,  Warwick  was  called  home  by  the  English  council, 
and  appointed  governor  to  the  king,  Henry  VL,  now  in 
his  seventh  year,  and  hitherto  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  Dame  Alice  Botiller.  He  continued  to  perform  the 
duties  of  this  honourable  office,  which  seems  to  have  been 
no  sinecure,  till  1437,  when,  on  the  recall  of  the  duke  of 
York  from  the  regency  of  France,  Warwick  was  sent  over 
as  his  successor ; but  this  his  second  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom  was  not  distinguished  by  any  re- 
markable event,  or  by  any  at  least  in  which  he  was  per- 
sonally engaged.  He  fell  sick  before  he  had  held  his 
appointment  quite  two  years,  and  died  at  the  castle  of 
Rouen  on  the  30th  of  April,  1439.  In  October  following 
his  body  was  brought  over  to  England,  and  interred  at 
Warwick.  This  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  styled  the 
Good,  left  by  his  second  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  cf  Thomas 
Despenser,  carl  of  Gloucester,  a son,  Henry,  and  a 
daughter,  Anne,  who  married  Richard,  eldest  son  ol' 
Ricnnrd  Nevil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  created  earl  of  Warwick 
in  1449. 

, WARWICK,  HENRY  DE  BEAUCHAMP,  EARL 
AND  DUKE  OF,  K.G.,  was  the  son  of  Richard,  twelfth 
earl,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  title  in  1439.  It  is  said 
that  his  estate  was  kept  out  of  his  possession  by  the  king, 
Henry  VI.,  for  two  years  after  his  lather’s  death;  but 
Heniy  afterwards,  by  way  of  making  up  for  this  injustice, 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  1444,  nominated  him  premier  earl  of 
England,  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a gold  coronet,  and 
on  the  5th  of  the  same  month  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
duke  of  Warwick.  The  next  year  he  made  him  king  of  the 
islands  of  Wight,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey,  crowning  him  with 
liis  own  hand.  Beauchamp  however  did  not  live  long  to 
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enjoy  these  extraordinary  honours;  he  died  on  the  11th  of 
June,  the  same  year,  when  his  dukedom  became  extinct, 
and  the  earldom  of  Warwick  fell  to  his  daughter  Anne  oe 
Beauchamp,  his  only  child  by  his  wife  Cicely,  daughter  of 
Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  sister  of  his  sisters 
husband.  Anne,  countess  of  Warwick,  died  at  six  years  of 
age,  in  1449. 

WARWICK,  RICHARD  NEVIL,  EARL  OF,  K.G., 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
was  probably  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  or  soon  after  1420.  His  mother  was  Alice, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Montacute,  earl  of  Salis- 
bury ; and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  this 
lady  that  Richard  Nevil,  himself  a younger  son  of  Ralph, 
earl  of  Westmoreland,  was  created  earl  of  Salisbury  in  1422. 
His  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  in  his  father's 
lifetime  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Beauchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick,  who,  upon  the  death  of  her  niece  Anne, 
infant  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Warwick,  in  1449,  came 
into  possession  of  the  great  estates  of  the  Warwick  family. 
Upon  this,  the  Lord  Richard  Nevil,  as  he  was  then  styled, 
was  created  earl  of  Warwick,  the  dignity  to  descend  to  the 
heirs  of  his  wife,  * with  all  pre-eminences  that  any  of  their 
ancestors  before  the  creation  of  Henry  duke  of  Warwick 
used.’  His  two  uncles  William  and  Edw  ard  Nevil,  younger 
brothers  of  his  father,  were  at  the  same  time  Barons  Fau- 
conberg  and  Abergavenny,  having  acquired  these  dig- 
nities by  marriage ; and  another  of  his  uncles,  George 
Nevil,  was  Baron  Latimer,  an  honour  which  had  also  come 
into  the  family  by  marriage  a generation  or  two  before. 
But  the  highest  and  most  important  of  Nevil’s  alliances 
was  that  w hich  connected  him  with  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
whose  wife  was  Cecily,  daughter  of  Warwick’s  grandfather, 
Ralph,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  who,  as  representative 
of  Lionel,  earl  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  was 
the  undoubted  lineal  heir  to  the  throne,  now  occupied  by 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  descended  from  King  Edward's 
fourth  son,  John  of  Gaunt.  In  this  way  the  earl  of  War- 
wick and  King  Edward  IV.  (son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York) 
were  first  cousins. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  this  strong  natural  or 
family  position  of  the  great  earl  of  Warwick  as  to  a ma- 
terial extent  accounting  for  the  vast  power  which  he  came 
to  exercise  in  the  state.  The  Nevil*  were  at  this  time  per- 
haps the  most  extensively  connected  family  that  has  ever 
existed  among  the  nobility  of  England.  Besides  the  Nevils 
of  Kaby,  from  whom  the  earls  of  Westmoreland  were 
sprung,  there  were  several  other  baronies  held  by  other 
branches  of  the  same  stock,  dating  also  from  the  first  reigns 
after  the  Conquest.  The  Talbots,  earls  of  Shrewsbury, 
were  also  descended  from  a Thomas  Nevil,  brother  of 
Ralph,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  from  him  had  inherited 
the  barony  of  Furnival,  which  he  had  acquired  by  mar- 
riage, after  the  fashion  of  so  many  of  his  family. 

His  extended  connections  and  immense  possessions  were 
joined  in  Warwick  to  the  most  distinguished  personal 
qualities;  intrepidity,  decision,  and  all  the  military  virtues, 
eloquence  and  general  talent,  an  affability  and  frankness 
of  bearing  that  captivated  equally  all  classes,  a boundless 
hospitality  and  magnificence  that  enthroned  him  in  the 
universal  heart  of  the  commons.  Wherever  he  resided, 
we  are  told,  he  kept  open  house.  It  is  affirmed  that  the 
number  of  people  daily  fed  at  his  various  mansions,  when 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  was  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand.  • When  he  came  to  London,’  says  Stow, 
in  his  Chronicle,  ‘he  held  such  an  house  that  six  oxen 
were  eaten  at  a breakfast,  and  every  tavern  was  full  of  his 
meat ; for  who  that  had  any  acquaintance  in  that  house 
he  should  have  had  as  much  sodden  and  roast  as  he 
might  carry  upon  a long  dagger.’ 

The  history  of  this  mighty  peer  is  that  of  the  whole  of 
the  contest  between  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
from  the  first  armed  rising  against  Henry  VI.  to  the 
final  establishment  of  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne,  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lancastrian  forces  in  the  fight  of  Bainet. 
Here  we  t an  only  briefly  note  the  more  important  events 
that  marked  his  career. 

He  is  first  mentioned  as  accompanying  his  father,  the  ear) 
of  Salisbury,  upon  a hostile  incursion  across  the  Scottish 
marches,  which  Salisbury  conducted  in  1448  in  conjunction 
with  the  earl  of  Noi thumberland.  The  Lord  Richard  Nevil, 
as  he  was  then  called,  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  braverv  on  this  expedition.  When  the  duke  of  York 
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took  up  arm*  in  1455,  he  was  joined  both  by  Warwick  and 
Salisbury  ; and  the  buttle  of  St.  Albany  fought  22nd  May. 
wu  mainly  won  by  the  impetuous  valour  uf  Warwick. 
Immediately  alter  this,  while  the  office  of  chancellor  was 
bestowed  by  the  parliament  upon  Salisbury,  Warwick  was 
rewarded  with  the  government  of  Calais,  then  and  for  a 
long  time  alter  the  most  important  military  charge  in 
Christendom.  To  thi»  was  added  tyro  or  three  years  sub- 
sequently by  Henry,  who  perhaps  wished  to  attach  to  him- 
self so  able  and  powerful  a subject,  the  custody  of  the  sea, 
or  command  of  the  fleet,  for  five  years.  It  was  in  virtue 
of  the  latter  appointment  that,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1458, 
he  set  out  from  Calais  with  five  large  and  seven  small 
vessels,  and,  attacking  a fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail  belong- 
ing to  the  free  town  of  Liibeck,  captured  six  of  them  after  a 
contest  which  lasted  six  hours.  When  the  Yorkists  made 
their  next  attempt  in  the  summer  oi'  1459,  Warwick  came 
over  from  Calais  with  a large  body  of  veterans,  with  which 
he  joined  his  father  at  Ludlow,  a day  or  two  after  Salis- 
bury's v ictory  over  Lord  Audley  at  Bloreheath  in  Stafford- 
shire, 23rd  September.  On  the  discomfiture  of  the  Yorkists 
at  Ludiford,  a few  weeks  after,  through  the  treachery  of 
Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  deserted  to  the  royal  army,  War- 
wick returned  to  Calais:  he  was  superseded  in  that  govern- 
ment by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  in  liia  command  of  the  , 
fleet  by  the  duke  of  Exeter ; but  when  Somerset  attempted 
to  enter  the  harbour  of  Calais,  he  was  fired  upon  from  the 
batteries  and  compelled  to  retire.  In  the  beginning  of  June 
following  Warwick  again  landed  in  Kent  with  a force  of 
fifteen  hundred  men  ; before  he  reached  London,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  nearly  forty  thousand  of  his  country- 
men had  flocked  to  his  banner  ; the  capital,  from  which 
King  Henry  had  fieri,  received  him  with  all  welcome ; the 
battle  of  Nortiiampton  followed,  on  the  10th  of  July,  at 
which  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists.  Die  next 
remarkable  events  in  this  fluctuating  struggle  were  the 
bnttle  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  fought  on  the  30th  of 
December,  where  the  duke  of  York  was  defeated  by  Queen 
Margaret,  and  lost  his  life,  and  where  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury was  also  taken,  and  beheaded  next  day  at  Pontefract ; 
and  the  queen's  second  victory  over  the  YorkUts,  com- 
manded in  this  instance  by  Warwick,  at  Bernard's  Heath 
near  St.  Alban*,  on  the  17th  of  February,  14<il,  which 
restored  Henry  to  liberty.  But  the  juuctiou,  immediately 
after  this,  of  the  forces  of  Warwick  and  the  young  Edward, 
earl  of  March,  now  duke  of  York,  compelled  the  royal 
army  to  retire  to  the  north  ; Edward,  accompanied  by 
Warwick,  entered  Loudon  in  triumph;  ou  the 4th  of  March 
he  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Edward  IV. ; and 
on  the  29th  the  defeat  of  the  Lancastrian  army  at  Towton 
in  Yorkshire  secured  the  throne  to  King  Edward.  Ou  this 
occasion  the  main  body  of  the  Yorkist  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  carl  of  Warwick;  who  also,  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  while  the  contest  still  lingered, 
performed  various  important  military  services  to  liis  new 
pnnee.  In  the  winter  of  1482-3  he  reduced  the  three 
strong  fortresses  of  Barn  bo  rough,  Alnwick,  and  Dunstan- 
burgh;  and  it  was  to  him  also  that  the  castle  of  Bara- 
borough  capitulated  a second  time,  in  May,  1404,  after  it 
had  been  made  over  to  the  Lancastrians  by  the  defection 
of  the  governor,  Sir  Ralph  Grey.  Finally,  it  was  Warwick 
by  whom  the  unfortunate  Henry  was  conducted  to  the 
Tower,  in  June,  1405,  after  his  capture  at  Waddington 
Hall  in  Yorkshire,  about  fourteen  months  after  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  at  Hexham  by  Warwick's 
brother,  Lord  Montague. 

The  Nevils  were  now  in  a manner  the  rulers  of  king  and 
kingdom.  Warwick  himself  besides  his  government  of 
Calais,  held  the  office  of  chamberlain  and  the  wardensliip 
of  the  West  Marches ; bis  next  brother.  Lord  Montague, 
was  warden  of  the  East  Marches,  and  had  obtained  the  ex- 
tensive estates  of  the  Percies,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  North- 
umberland : his  youngest  brother,  George,  was  lord  high 
chancellor  and  archbishop  of  York.  But  circumstances 
soon  arose  to  alienate  Edward  from  partisans  to  whom 
he  was  too  deeply  indebted  for  the  two  parties  to  continue 
friends  in  their  relative  positions.  The  king’s  marriage,  which 
took  place  in  1464  ; the  jealousy  oft  he  queen’B  relations,  the 
Wydville* ; the  marriage  of  the  king's  sister,  the  Princess 
Margaret,  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  brought  about  in 
1468,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Warwick  ; the  seduc- 
tions of  the  French  king  Louis  XI. ; the  arts  of  Lancastrian 
emissaries ; and,  according  to  one  account,  an  attempt  made 


by  Edward,  in  the  earl’s  own  house,  to  violate  the  chastity  of 
his  niece  ordaughlcr — arc  supposed  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal causes  that  contributed  to  sever  the  king  from  the 
Nevils;  but  the  story  is  too  complicated,  and,  in  many 
parts,  obscure,  to  admit  of  being  detailed,  or  investigated 
to  any  purpose,  in  so  rapid  a summary  as  this.  We  umy 
merely  remark  that  Dr.  Ling&rd  appear*  to  have  shown 
that  tne  common  account  which  makes  Warwick  to  have 
been  in  France  negotiating  on  (he  part  of  the  king  a mar- 
riage with  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  to  the  French  queen,  at  the 
time  when  Edward  clandestinely  married  Elizabeth  Wyd- 
villo,  cannot  be  true.  (See  his  ‘Hist,  of  Eng.,’  v.  100.  note, 
edition  of  1837.)  The  first  open  intimation  of  the  loss  by  the 
Nevils  of  the  royal  favour  was  given  in  June,  14G7,  by  the 
king  commanding  the  archbishop  of  York  to  deliver  up  the 
great  seal.  After  this  there  wa*  a formal  reconciliation, 
and  the  next  year  Warwick,  who  had  retired,  w ith  a clouded 
countenance,  to  his  castle  of  Middleham  in  Yorkshire,  ap- 
peared again  at  court.  But  the  hollow  compact  did  not 
last  long.  In  July,  1468,  Edward's  next  brother,  George, 
duke  of  Clarence,  gave  meat  offence  to  his  majesty  uy 
marrying  Isabella,  the  eldest  of  the  two  daughters  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  Immediately  after  this  there  broke  out 
in  Yorkshire  an  insurrection  oi  the  peasantry,  which,  be- 
ing joined  by  two  near  connections  of  Warwick’s,  the  sons 
of  tile  lords  Latimer  and  Fitzhugh,  speedily  became  con- 
verted into  an  avowed  attempt  to  drive  the  Wydvillea  from 
the  manage  went  of  affairs.  The  royalists  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter  at  Edgecote,  on  the  26th  of  July ; and  a 
Few  days  after,  Edward  was  taken  prisoner  by  Warw  ick  and 
Clarence  at  Olney.  The  king  was  detained  in  confinement 
at  Middleham,  under  the  care  of  the  archbishop  of  York, 
lor  two  or  three  months,  during  which  Warwick  twice  de- 
j fcated  bodies  of  the  Lancastrian*  who  had  risen  in  the  north. 

. counting  upon  his  support  of  the  cause  of  king  Henry. 

| While  Edward  was  in  lus  hands,  also,  the  earl  obtained  front 
I him  a grant  of  the  office  of  justiciary  of  South  Woles,  and 
of  all  the  other  dignities  held  by  the  late  earl  of  Pembroke, 
j who  had  been  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  Edgecote.  Con- 
tradictory accounts  are  giveu  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
king  recovered  his  liberty  ; but  he  was  at  large  again  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  and  apparently  with  the  consent 
of  Warwick.  A new  rupture,  followed  by  another  seem- 
ing reconciliation,  took  place  in  February,  1470.  But  in  all 
these  movements  both  parties  w ere  probably  only  attempt- 
ing to  gain  time  and  opportunity  to  destroy  one  another. 

| In  the  beginning  of  March  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Lin- 
i colnshire,  which  soon  very  clearly  appeared  to  have  been 
I instigated  by  Warwick  and  Clarence  ; but  before  they  could 
join  the  insurgents,  who  were  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Wells, 
the  sou  of  Lord  Wells,  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the  king's 
i troops,  on  the  12th  of  March,  at  Erpinghain  in  Rutland- 
i shire.  Upon  this  Warwick  and  Clarence  fkd  first  to  the 
. north ; whence,  pursued  by  the  king,  they  returned  to  Ex- 
. eter,  and  embarked  fur  Calais;  but  here,  to  their  aatonUh- 
; merit,  the  guns  of  the  batteries  were  turned  upon  them  bv 
I the  deputy,  a Gascon  named  Yauderc,  to  whom  Warwick 
; had  entrusted  the  keeping  of  the  place.  On  this  they  made 
for  Harfleur,  and  were  there  received  with  distinguished 
, honour*  by  the  admiral  of  France.  Slwrtly  after  this,  on 
, the  15th  of  July,  Warwick  met  Henry  * queen,  Margaret. 

I at  Amboise,  aud  there  the  two  solemnly  agreed  to  forget 
\ the  past,  and  to  unite  their  interests  aud  courts  for  the  fu- 
t ture,  sealing  their  compact  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret's 
son, prince  Edward,  to  Warwick's  second  daughter,  Aunc. 
A force  was  now  raised  for  the  invasion  of  England  ; Wa r- 
j wick  landed  at  its  bead,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
I tember,  aud  immediately  proclaimed  Henry  VI. ; Edward, 
I who  wa*  in  Yorkshire,  t!ed  to  the  town  of  Lynn,  and  there 
! taking  ship,  on  the  third  of  October,  made  his  escape  to 
Alkmaar  in  Holland.  On  the  Cth  Warwick  and  Clarence 
. entered  London  in  triumph,  and  taking  Henry  from  the 
, Tower,  conducted  him  with  the  crown  on  his  head  to  the 
; cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  Warwick  was  now  formally  re- 
: .stored  by  parliament  to  hi*  offices  of  chamberlain  of  Eng- 
j land  and  captain  of  Calais,  with  the  addition  of  that  6i 
, lord  high  admiral;  his  brother,  the  archbishop  of  York. 
] was  again  made  chancellor ; his  other  brother,  now  tnar- 
, quis  of  Montague,  for  which  title  he  had  a few  month*  be- 
: fore  been  forced  to  exchange  that  of  earl  of  Northumber- 
land with  the  estate*  of  the  Percies,  was  restored  to  the 
; wardenshipof  the  East  Marches.  But  all  this  lasted  only  a 
| lew  mouths.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1471,  Edward,  seen  t ly 
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assisted  by  bis  brother-in-law  the  duke  of  Burgundy, landed 
at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire.  First  Clarence  was  won  over, 
and  then  the  archbishop  of  York.  On  the  14th  of  April  the 
two  armies  met  at  Barnet;  and  there  the  Lancastrians  were 
defeated  ; and  Warwick,  their  commander,  and  his  brother 
Montague,  slain.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards  exposed 
for  three  days  in  St.  Paul's,  and  then  interred  in  the  abbey 
of  Bisham  in  Berkshire. 

By  his  wife,  Anne  de  Beauchamp,  who  survived  him 
many  years*  and  was  after  his  death  reduced  to  great  po- 
verty, till  she  was  restored  to  her  estates  by  net  of  parlia- 
ment after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  the  carl  of  War- 
wick left  only  the  two  daughters  already  mentioned.  The 
eldest,  Isabella,  who  died  m 1477,  had  by  her  husband,  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  put  to  death  in  1471$,  a son 
Edward,  who  was  styled  earl  ot  Warwick,  and  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill  in  1499;  and  a daughter  Margaret,  who 
was  created  countess  of  Salisbury  in  1513,  and  was  also 
executed  on  Tower  Hill,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  1541. 
By  her  husband,  Sir  Reginald  Pole,  knight,  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Pole,  and  of  other  three 
sons  and  a daughter.  Warwick's  second  daughter,  Anne, 
whose  first  husband,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  was  mur- 
dered in  1471,  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury',  was  married 
the  next  year  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  after  w ards  Richard 
III.,  and  died  in  1485.  By  Richard  she  had  one  son,  Ed- 
ward, who  was  born  in  1473.  and  died  in  1484. 

WARWICK.  JOHN  DUDLEY.  EARL  OF,  and  DUKE 
OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G.,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Edmund  Dudley,  Esq.,  a grandson  of  the  Lord  Dudley,  and 
famous  or  infamous  as  the  instrument,  along  with  Empson, 
of  the  extortions  of  Henry  VII.,  for  his  share  in  which  he 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  18th  August,  1510.  His 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of  Edward  Viscount 
Lisle  (his  father’s  second  wife  ig  and  he  was  bom  in  the 
year  1502.  The  attainder  of  Edmund  Dudley  was  reversed 
the  year  after  his  execution  ; and  his  widow  having  in  1523 
married  Arthur  Plantagenet,  a natural  son  of  Edward  IV., 
her  son  was  brought  to  court,  where  he  attached  himself  to 
the  suite  of  the  reigning  favourite,  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk.  This  same  year  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  for  the  gallantry  he  had  shown  while  attend- 
ing the  duke  on  his  expedition  to  France.  After  this  he 
successively  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Wolsey  and  Crom- 
well, the  former  of  whom  gave  him,  in  1535,  the  office  of 
master  of  the  armoury  of  the  Tower,  and  by  the  interest 
of  the  latter  of  whom,  when  Anne  of  Cleves  was  brought 
over,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse  to  the  new 
ueen.  The  fall  of  Cromwell,  in  1540,  did  not  deprive  Sir 
ohn  Dudley  of  the  king's  favour ; as  may  sufficiently  ap- 
pear by  his  being  raised  in  1542  to  the  peerage  by  tne 
title  of  Viscount  Lisle  (which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his 
mother's  second  husband,  recently  deceased),  and  by  his 
being  soon  after  elected  a Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1543 
he  was  made  lord  high  admiral  for  life.  The  same  year, 
having  been  principally  instrumental  in  the  capture  of 
Boulogne,  he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  that 
place  as  the  king's  lieutenant;  and  in  1546  he  received  a 
patent  constituting  him  commander  of  all  the  king's  forces 
at  sea  for  the  war  against  France.  Finally,  the  viscount 
Lisle  waa  one  of  the  sixteen  persons  nominated  by  Henry 
in  his  will  as  his  executors  for  carrying  on  the  government 
during  the  minority  of  his  successor. 

For  some  time  Dudley  went,  to  all  appearance  cordially 
enough,  along  with  the  majority  of  the  council  of  govern- 
ment, or  rather  with  the  whole  of  that  body  after  South- 
ampton was  turned  out,  in  supporting  the  authority  of  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  now  become  duke  of  Somerset  and  Pro- 
tector of  the  Realm.  It  had  been  originally  intended  to 
make  him  earl  of  Coventry : but  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1547,  he  was  created  earl  of  Warwick,  his  pretension  to 
which  antient  dignity  consisted  in  his  mother  having  been 
the  daughter  of  John  Talbot,  the  first  Viscount  Lisle, 
whose  mother  was  Margaret  Beauchamp,  a daughter,  by 
his  first  wife,  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  carl  of  Warwick,  who 
died  in  143ft.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  also  he  exchanged 
his  post  of  high  admiral  (which  was  wanted  for  Somerset's 
brother  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  made  at  the  same  time  Baron 
Seymour  of  Snd ley ) for  that  of  lord  great  chamberlain 
(which  Somerset  had  himself  held,  and  now  gave  up  for  those 
of  lord  high  treasurer  and  earl  marshal,  forfeited  by  the 
recent  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk). 

Warwick  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  expe- 


I dition  to  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1547,  and  in  the 
1 battle  of  Pinkev,  gained  over  the  Scots  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember; and  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  an 
armed  force  against  the  Norfolk  rebels  in  the  summer  of 
1540,  ‘that  noble  chieftain  and  valiant  carl,'  as  Holinshed 
calls  him.  was  thought  the  fittest  person  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  command;  ‘for  such,’ continues  the  chronicler, 
‘ was  the  opinion  then  conceived  of  that  honourable  earl, 
for  the  high  manhood,  valiant  prowess,  and  great  expe- 
rience in  all  warlike  enterprises,  sufficiently  tried  and 
known  to  rest  in  him,  that  either  they  might  be  vanquished 
and  overcome  by  him,  or  by  none  other.’  They  were  in 
fact  attacked,  and  their  whole  force  dispersed,  by  the  earl 
at  Dussingdale  on  the  10th  of  August.  Soon  after  this  we 
find  Warwick  openly  disputing  the  supremacy  with  the 
Protector.  According  to  Burnet,  his  instigator  was  the 
ex-chancellor  Southampton,  who,  although  no  longer  taking 
any  share  in  the  government,  was  at  this  time  secretly  ex- 
erting all  his  industry  to  make  a party  against  Somerset. 

‘ The  earl  of  Warwick,*  observes  the  historian,  * was  the 
fittest  man  to  work  on ; him  therefore  he  gained  over  to 
his  side,  and,  having  formed  a confidence  in  him,  he 
showed  him  that  he  had  really  got  all  those  victories  for 
which  the  Protector  triumphed ; he  had  won  the  field  of 
Pinkev,  near  Musselburgh,  and  had  subdued  the  rebels  in 
Norfolk ; and,  as  he  had  before  defeated  the  French,  so,  if 
he  were  sent  over  thither,  new  triumphs  would  follow  him  ; 
but  it  was  below  him  to  be  second  to  any  : so  he  engaged 
him  to  quarrel  in  everything  with  the  Protector,  all  whose 
wary  motions  were  ascribed  to  fear  or  dulness.’ 

The  course  and  issue  of  the  contest  between  the  two 
rivals  are  related  under  the  head  of  Edward  VI.  Somer- 
set was  deposed  from  his  office  of  Protector  and  sent  to 
the  Tower  in  October  of  this  year : then  there  was  an  appa- 
rent reconcilement  between  the  old  und  the  new  dictator, 
during  which,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1550,  Warwick's 
eldest  non.  Lord  LTslc,  was  married  to  Somerset’s  daugh- 
ter, the  Lady  Anne  Seymour.  Warwick  was  created  duke 
of  Northumberland  on  the  11th  of  October,  1551 ; and 
Somerset  w as  brought  to  the  block  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1552.  In  the  beginning  of  May  following  the  duke  of 
Northumberland’s  fourth  son,  the  Lord  Guildford  Dudley, 
was  married  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  of  Frances, 
duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VII., 
through  his  daughter  the  Princess  Mary,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried first  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  then  to  Charles  Bran- 
don, duke  of  Suffolk.  Edward  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  leav- 
ing the  succession  by  will  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  (or  Dudley). 
The  event  was  kept  concealed  for  a few  days ; but  at  last,  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th.  Lady  Jane  w as  proclaimed  queen. 
On  the  14th,  Northumberland  left  London  at  the  head  of 
a force  of  6000  foot  and  2000  horse,  to  meet  the  adherents 
of  Mary  : he  advanced  as  far  as  St.  Edmund’s-bury,  and  then 
returned  to  Cambridge,  where,  losing  all  hope,  he  pro- 
claimed Queen  Mar}'  on  the  20th.  But  the  same  day  he 
was  arrested  by  the  earl  of  Arundel ; on  the  25th  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower ; on  the  18th  of  August  he  was 
arraigned  of  high  treason,  along  with  his  eldest  son,  before 
the  lord  high  steward,  in  Westminster  Hall : both  were 
found  guilty,  but  only  the  father  was  executed  ; he  suffered 
on  Tower  Hill  on  Tuesday  the  22nd  of  August.  To  the 
general  surprise  he  professed  in  his  last  moments  that  he 
died  ‘in  the  true  Catholic’  (meaning  the  Roman  Catholic) 
faith ; and  that,  notwithstanding  nis  profession  of  Pro- 
testantism, this  had  been  his  real  religion  all  his  life. 

By  his  w ife  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Guildford,  who 
died  in  1555,  in  her  forty-sixth  year,  Northumberland  had 
eight  sons  and  five  daughters.  Of  the  sons  two  died  be- 
fore their  father,  the  eldest,  Henry,  having  been  killed  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne ; the  third, 
John,  styled  earl  of  Warwick,  w ho  was  condemned  along 
with  his  father,  but  reprieved,  died  in  October,  1554,  a few 
days  after  being  released  from  custody;  the  fourth,  Am- 
brose, was  restored  in  blood  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
created  Baron  LTsle,  25th  December,  1561,  and  the  next 
day  earl  of  Warwick,  and  died  without  issue  in  1589;  the 
fifth,  Robert,  was  the  famous  earl  of  Leicester,  the  power- 
ful favourite  of  the  next  reign ; the  sixth,  Guildford,  was 
executed,  along  with  his  wife,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  12th 
February',  1554;  the  seventh,  Henry,  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  St.  Quintin's  in  1557 ; the  eighth  died  young. 

WARWICKSHIRE  is  a midland  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  on  the  north  for  a very  small  space  by 
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Derbyshire,  on  the  north-east  by  Leicestershire,  the  line  of 
separation  being  formed  in  great  part  by  the  Roman  road, 
Walling  Street ; on  the  east  by  Northamptonshire,  on  the  I 
south-east  by  Oxfordshire,  on  the  south  and  south-west  by 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  west  by  Worcestershire,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  Staffordshire.  The  form  of  the  county  is 
tolerably  compact.  The  greatest  dimension  or  length  is 
from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Warwick,  Derby, 
and  Stafford,  in  the  north,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Long 
Compton,  in  the  south,  30  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  is 
from  the  border  of  Worcestershire,  near  Kedditch,  on  the 
west,  to  the  bonier  of  Northamptonshire,  near  Rugby,  on 
the  east,  33  miles.  There  is  a detached  portion  of  the 
county  on  the  west  wholly  enclosed  by  Worcestershire,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Broonisgrove  ; and  another  detached 
portion  on  the  south-west,  near  Shipston-on-Stour,  sur- 
rounded by  portions  of  Worcestershire  and  Gloucester- 
shire. The  boundary  of  the  three  counties  is  very  com- 
plicated in  this  part.  The  area  ol‘  the  county  is  estimated 
at  897  square  miles.  The  population  at  the  time  of  the 
different  enumerations  was  as  follows: — 1801,  208,190; 
1811,228,733;  increase  in  the  previous  ten  years,  10  per 
cent.:  1821,274,392;  increase, 20  percent. : 1831,336.988; 
increase,  23  per  cent.:  1841,402,121;  increase,  19*4  per 
cent.  The  population  has  very  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
forty  years.  The  enumeration  for  1831  (which  we  retain, 
to  facilitate  comparison  with  former  articles!  gives  375  in- 
habitants to  a square  mile.  In  area  Warwickshire  is  the 
twenty-fourth  English  county ; in  amount  of  population 
(still  judging  by  the  census  of  1831>,  the  eleventh,  being 
next  below  Gloucestershire  and  next  above  Cheshire ; and  in 
density  of  population,  the  fourth,  being  exceeded  only  by 
Middlesex,  Lancashire,  and  Surrey.  The  enumeration  of 
1841  gives  448  inhabitants  to  a square  mile.  The  county  is 
situated  between  51°  58'  and  32°  42'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
1°  10'  and  2°  W.  long.  Warwick,  the  county  town,  is  83 
miles  in  a direct  line  north-west  of  the  General  Post-Office, 
London,  or  92  miles  by  the  road  through  lJamct,  St.  Albans 
Dunstable,  Stoney  Stratford,  Towcester,  Daventry,  and 
Soul  ham;  or  93  by  Watford,  Berkhampstead,  Aylesbury, 
Buckingham,  and  Banbury:  it  is  in  52°  17'  N.  lat.  and 
1*  33'  W.  long. 

Surface  and  Geology. — Warwickshire  has  no  lofty  hills, 
but  the  whole  county  is  occupied  by  gentle  hills  of  moderate 
elevation  with  intervening  vales.  The  south-eastern  border 
is  skirted  by  hills  composed  of  the  lower  formations  of  the 
oolitic  series,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Stour  and  the 
Vale  of  Red  Horse,  so  called  from  a colossal  figure  of  a horse 
carved  in  the  ferruginous  sands  of  the  slope  of  Edge  Hill, 
now  obliterated  by  the  progress  of  inclosures,  and  replaced 
by  one  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  These  oolite  hills 
just  appear  on  the  border  of  the  county,  about  Priors 
Merton  or  Marston,  between  Daventry'  ana  Banbury  ; but 
the  principal  portion  in  Warwickshire  consists  of  two 
ridges  separated  from  each  other  by  a narrow  valley  drained 
by  a small  brook  which  joins  the  Cherwell  near  Banbury 
in  Oxford>hire,  through  which  valley  the  road  by  Banbury 
and  Gaydon  to  Warwick  runs.  The  northernmost  ridge,  , 
comprehending  the  Burton  hills,  Gredenton  Hill,  Bitham 
Hill,  Compton  (f.e.  Fenny  Compton)  Hill,  Farnborough 
Hill.  Mollington  Hill,  and  others,  runs  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  dividing  the  valley  just  mentioned  from  a I 
parallel  valley  drained  by  another  small  feeder  of  the  j 
Cherwell,  and  through  which  the  Oxford  Canal  passes.  ! 
There  are  extensive  quarries  of  gritstone,  part  of  the  oolite 
series,  on  Compton  Hill : the  stone  is  usea  for  troughs  and 
flagstones.  The  other  ridge  consists  of  two  parts  or 
branches,  meeting  at  Knowl  Hill : one  part  runs  parallel 
to  that  just  described,  and  overlooks  the  valley  between 
them  ; the  other  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  and 
runs  southward,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Stour.  This 
latter  part  of  the  ridge,  known  in  one  part  as  Edge  Hill, 
possesses  considerable  interest  as  overlooking  the  scene  of  the 
first  pitched  battle  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I. : it  consists 
of  an  elevated  platform  with  a steep  escarpment,  command- 
ing an  extensive  prospect  over  Warwickshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire as  far  as  the  Malvern  and  Abbeiiey  hills  west 
of  the  Severn.  The  southern  prolongation  of  Edge  Hill 
consists  not  of  a continuous  ridge  or  platform,  but  of  de- 
tached summits,  snch  as  Tysoe  Hill.  Broom  Hill,  Mine 
Hill,  and  Long  Compton  Hill.  Brailes  Hill  is  detached 
from  the  principal  chain  of  hills,  and  is  more  advanced 
into  the  valley  of  the  Stour:  it  has  two  rather  lofty  sum- 


Imits.  The  Ilmington  hills  or  downs,  which  form  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  oolitic  range  of  the  Cotswolds,  and  i-kirt 
the  valley  of  the  Stour  on  the  western  side,  are  in  the  de- 
tached portion  of  the  county  wot  of  Shipston. 

The  valley  of  the  Stour  and  the  Vale  of  Red  Horse, 
which  skirt  the  foot  of  the  oolite  hills,  arc  occupied  by  the 
beds  of  the  lias  formation,  which  overspread  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  south-east  of  a line  drawn  by  Alder- 
minster,  Loxley,  Wcllesboume  Hastings,  Morton  Meiiaf 
or  Morrell,  Upton,  Marton,  Stretton-on-Dunsmore  (on  the 
nigh  road  from  London  to  Coventry  and  Birmingham), 
Stretton-under-Fosse  (between  Lutterworth  and  Coventry), 
and  Willy.  The  has  forms  towards  its  north-western  hunt 
a range  of  high  ground,  including  Walton  or  Bath  Hill, 
Morton  Hill,  Bromston  Hill,  Harbury-uppcr-field,  Dun*- 
more  Heath,  at  the  foot  of  which  range  tne  formations  of 
the  red  marl  and  new  red-sandstone  group  crop  out,  and 
occupy  the  valley  of  the  Avon  nearly  as  far  as  Rugby.  The 
lias  forms  the  cap  or  summit  of  several  hills,  Red  HiD. 
Borton  or  Bardon  Hill,  Welcome  Hill,  Rime  HiH.  Black 
Hill,  and  others,  north-west  of  the  Avon,  between  Strat- 
ford, Alcester,  Warwick,  and  Henley-in-Arden.  The  marl- 
stone  of  the  lias  beds  is  quarried  at  Binton  and  Grafton, 
between  Stratford  and  Alcester,  and  is  used  for  paving, for 
stone  seats,  and  as  marble  for  chimney-pieces;  it  » 
not  variegated  in  colour,  but  presents  dendritical  ap- 
pearances. 

The  rest  of  the  county,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  i* 
occupied  by  the  formations  of  the  red  marl  and  new  red- 
sandstone  group;  and  forms  part  of  the  great  midland  red 
marl  and  new  red-sandstone  district.  There  is  a range  of 
high  ground  in  Feckenham  forest,  west  of  Alcester,  along 
which  the  Ridgeway  runs.  Another  range  of  high  ground 
forms  a semicircle  north  of  Henley-in-Arden,  inclosing  the 
valley  drained  by  the  Alne  (a  small  feeder  of  the  Avon), 
which  passes  Henley  and*  Alcester.  A third  range  ex- 
tends across  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  forming  a 
crescent,  and  passing  by  Solihull,  Coleshill,  and  Dosthill, 
to  the  border  of  the  county  between  At  herstone  and  Tam- 
worth  ; and  a fourth  runs  northward  from  the  lias-capped 
hills  near  Warwick,  by  Hatton,  Berkswell,  Meriden,  and 
Maxtoke  to  Whitacre,  where  it  unites  with  the  third 
range.  None  of  these  high  grounds  are  of  much  eleva- 
tion, anil  they  ere  all  in  the  red  marl  and  new  red-sand- 
stone district.  A range  of  hills  partly  in  the  red  marl  and 
new  red -sandstone,  partly  in  the  lias  district,  runs  east- 
ward from  Warwick,  or  rather  from  Leamington  Priore,  by 
Dunchurch  and  Rugby  to  the  border  of  the  county,  sepa- 
rating the  valleys  of  the  Learn  and  the  Avon. 

There  is  one  coal-field  in  Warwickshire:  it  extends  in 
length  sixteen  miles  from  south-south-east  to  north- 
north-west  from  Wicken  or  Wyken  and  Sow,  two  villages, 
close  to  Coventry  on  the  east,  to  the  border  of  Staf- 
fordshire east  of  Tam  worth : it  has  an  average  breadth  of 
about  three  miles.  The  strata  rise  towards  the  east-north- 
east, the  inclination  becoming  greater  towards  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  field,  where  it  is  sometimes  as  great  as  43°. 
The  coal  district  is  hilly,  and  the  outcrop  of  tne  strata  on 
the  east  forms  a well-defined  low  escarpment,  presenting 
in  some  places  the  coal-measures,  in  others  the  subjacent 
strata  of  the  millstone-grit.  At  the  foot  of  the  escarpment 
is  a level  plain,  where  the  lower  formations  are  covered  by 
the  red  marl  and  new  red-sandstone,  which  completely 
encircle  the  coal-field.  The  principal  coal-works  are  at 
Griff  and  Bedworth,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  field,  be- 
tween Nuneaton  and  Coventry.  Greenstone  is  found  at 
Griff,  resting  to  all  appearance  conformably  between  beds 
of  shale. 

Hydrography  and  Communications. — The  greater  part 
of  Warwickshire  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn ; a 
considerable  portion  in  the  north  is  included  in  the  basin 
of  the  Trent,  and  a small  portion  in  the  south-east  to  the 
basin  of  the  Thames.  No  part  of  the  course  of  the  Severn 
is  in  Warwickshire : the  drainage  of  the  county  is  conveyed 
into  it  by  the  Avon,  one  of  its  most  important  tributaries. 
The  Avon  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  crossing  Walling 
Street  under  Dove  Bridge,  or  Dow  Bridge,  the  Tripontium  of 
the  Romans,  enters  Warwickshire  about  12  miles  from  its 
source.  From  Dove  Bridge  it  flows  in  a winding  channel 
westward,  passing  near  Clifton,  Brownsover,  Rugby,  New- 
bold-upoti-Avon,  Church  Lawford,  Wolston.and  Ryton-on- 
Dunsmore,  below  which  it  turns  south-west  and  flows  through 
Stoneleigh  Par  k by  Warwick,  through  Warwick  Castle  Park, 
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by  Barford,  Hampton  Lucy  or  Bishop’s  Hampton,  Charleeote 
and  Stratford-upon-Avon ; and  from  thence,  partly  within, 
partly  upon  the  border  of  the  county,  by  Weston-upon- 
Avon,  Hinton  Bridges,  Welford,  and  Bidford,  till  it  quits 
the  county  just  above  Harvington  mill.  Its  course 
through  the  county  may  be  thus  estimated : — from  Dove 
Bridge  to  the  bend  below  Ryton  17  miles ; from  thence  to 
Warwick  14  miles;  from  Warwick  to  Stratford  13  miles; 
below  Stratford  13  miles:  together  57  miles  in  this  county; 
and  if  12  miles  be  added  for  its  course  before  entering  the 
county,  and  29  for  its  course  after  quitting  it  to  its  junction 
with  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury,  we  have  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  river  98,  or  in  round  numbers  100  miles. 
The  upper  course  of  the  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Learn, 
near  Warwick,  is  sometimes  called  Dove.  The  navigation 
does  not  commence  above  Stratford,  so  that  it  is  navigable 
only  for  42  miles,  or  less  than  half  its  course. 

the  feeders  of  Hie  Avon  are,  the  Swift,  the  Sow,  the 
Learn,  the  Dene,  the  Stour,  and  the  Arrow.  The  Swilt  is 
a small  stream  which  rises  in  Leicestershire,  4 miles  from 
Lutterworth,  passes  that  town,  and  after  a course  of  10 
miles,  joins  the  Avon  on  its  right  bank  near  Rugby.  The 
Sow  rises  near  Astley,  5 or  6 miles  north  of  Coventry,  and 
flows  18  or  20  miles"  by  Bed  worth.  Exhall,  Foleshill,  Sow, 
Bagginton,  and  Stoneleigh,  into  the  Avon,  which  it  joins 
on  the  right  bank  in  Stoneleigh  Park.  The  Leam  rises 
near  Shuckburgh  Park,  flows  first  north-east,  then  north 
and  north-west,  and  finally  west,  which  last  is  the  general 
direction  of  its  course.  It  flows  in  a very  winding  channel 
by  Wolfhamcote,  Granborough,  Leamington  Hastings, 
Birdingbury,  Wapenbury,  Honingham.Offcnurch,  Radford 
Simele,  and  Leamington  Priors,  and  joins  the  Avon  just 
above  Warwick.  It  receives  the  Rains  brook  on  the  right 
below  Granborough ; and  on  the  left  the  Itchen,  or  lehene, 
which  rises  at  tne  foot  of  Hardwick  Hill,  near  Priors 
Hardwick,  receives  the  Ham  brook  from  Fenny  Comp- 
ton. passes  near  Bishop's  Itchington,  Southam,  and  Long 
Itchington,  and  joins  the  Leam  at  Marton.  The  length  of 
the  Leam  is  about  29  or  30  miles,  that  of  the  Rainsbrook 
7,  and  that  of  the  Itchen,  or  Ichene,  17  or  18.  The  Dene 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Burton  hills,  and  flows  west  and  north- 
west by  Kineton  or  Kington,  Butler's  Marston,  and  Welles- 
bonrn  Hastings,  13  miles,  into  the  Avon,  which  it  joins  on 
the  left  bank  at  Charleeote.  The  Stour  rises  near  Tad- 
marton  and  Swalcliftc  in  Oxfordshire,  flows  west  to  Bur- 
mington,  where  it  receives  several  brooks ; then  north  and 
north-west  by  Shipston-on-Stour,  Halford,  Aldcrminster, 
Prcston-upon-Stour,  and  Clifford  Chambers,  into  the  Avon, 
which  it  joins  on  the  left  bank  below  Stratford.  Its  length 
is  about  24  miles,  nearly  all  in  Warwickshire.  The  Arrow 
rises  in  the  Waste  hills,  or  West  Hill,  about  3 miles  east 
of  Broomsgrove  Lickey  in  Worcestershire,  and  flows  south, 
or  south  by  east,  near  Alvechurch,  Rcdditch  (both  in 
Worcestershire),  Studley,  Alcester,  where  it  receives  the 
Alne  on  its  left  bank,  and  Arrow',  into  the  Avon  below 
Bidford:  its  whole  course  is  about  18  or  19  miles,  the 
greater  part  of  which  belongs  to  Warwickshire.  The  Alne 
rises  near  Lapworth,  and  flows  13  or  14  miles  by  Preston 
Bagot,  Wootton  Wawen,  Aston  Cantlow,  and  Great  Alne, 
into  the  Arrow  at  Alcester.  None  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Avon  are  navigable. 

That  part  of  the  county  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Trent  is  drained  by  the  Tame,  which  rises  in  Essington 
Wood,  near  Bloxwich,  about  3 miles  north-west  of  Walsall 
in  Staffordshire,  flows  south-east  between  Walsall  and 
Wcdnesburyto  Aston,  near  Birmingham,  above  which  it 
enters  Warwickshire,  and  below  which  it  receives  the  Rea 
from  Birmingham  on  the  right  bank.  It  then  flows  cast 
through  Warwickshire,  by  Castle  Bromwich  and  Water 
Orton,  to  the  junction  of  the  Blyth  and  the  Bourne,  both 
on  the  right  bank,  and  turns  northward,  flowing  partly 
within,  partly  on  the  border  of  the  county,  to  the  junction 
of  the  Anker  at  Tamworth,  where  it  quits  Warwickshire 
altogether,  and  flows  still  northward  into  the  Trent  at 
Aire  was  in  Staffordshire.  Its  whole  course  is  about  42  or  44 
miles,  of  which  20  or  22  miles  are  in  Warwickshire  or  on 
the  border.  The  Rea  has  a course  of  12  miles,  half  in 
Worcestershire,  half  in  Warwickshire.  The  Blyth,  the 
Bourne,  and  the  Anker  belong  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  to 
Warwickshire.  The  Blyth,  or  Blithe,  rises  just  within  the 
border  of  Worcestershire,  and  has  a winding  course,  26 
miles  long,  north-east  and  north,  by  or  near  Solihull, 
Barston,  Hampton-in-Arden,  Little  Packiogton,  and  Coles- 


hill,  below  which  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  little 
river  Cole,  18  miles  long.  The  Bourne  rises  near  Arley, 
and  flows  first  south-west,  then  west,  10  miles  into  the 
Tame.  The  Anker  rises  in  Wolvey  Fields,  between  Wolvey, 
Withybrook,  and  Shilton ; and  flows  north-west  by  Burton 
Hastings,  Nuneaton,  Mancetter  and  Witherby,  near  Ather- 
stone,  Grendon,  and  Polesworth,  into  the  lame  at  Tam- 
worth.  Its  whole  course  is  about  20  miles.  It  receives 
the  Griff  brook  on  the  left  bank  at  Nuneaton,  and  ttie  Sence, 
from  Market  Bosworth  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  right,  below 
Wither  by,  both  very  small.  Part  of  the  course  of  the 
Anker  is  on  the  bordier  of  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire. 
Neither  the  Tame  nor  anyone  of  its  affluents  is  navigable. 

The  small  portion  of  the  county  which  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Thames  is  drained  by  a small  stream  which 
rises  near  Burton  Dassett,  and  flows  south-east  by  War- 
mington  into  the  Cherwell,  below  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire. 

Hie  deficiency  of  river  navigation,  which  in  Warwick- 
shire is  limited  to  a small  part  of  the  course  of  the  Avon 
below  Stratford,  is  compensated  by  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  its  canals.  The  Grand  Trunk,  or  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal,  which  follows  through  Staffordshire 
and  Derbyshire  the  course  of  the  Trent,  running  parallel 
to  that  river,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the 
other,  and  the  first  act  for  which  was  obtained  a.d.  1706, 
may  be  considered  as  having  given  the  first  impulse  to  the 
canal  navigation  of  Warwickshire,  though  no  part  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  is  within  that  county.  In  1708  the  first  act 
was  obtained  for  the  Coventry  Canal,  which  commences 
in  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  on  Fradley  Heath,  near  Aire  was, 
in  Staffordshire,  and  runs  southward,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
river  Tame,  to  Fazeley,  near  Tamworth:  here  the  canal 
bends  for  awhile  to  the  north-east,  but  gradually  turns  to 
the  east  and  south-east,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Anker,  not  far  from  that  river,  to  Polesworth,  Atherstone, 
and  Nuneaton.  From  Nuneaton  the  canal  runs  for  a few 
miles  southward  parallel  to  the  Griffbrook  as  far  ns  Bed- 
worth,  and  then  still  southward  by  Longford  and  Foleshill 
to  Coventry.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  nearly  38 
miles.  27  of  which  are  in  Warwickshire.  The  part  between 
Atherstonc  and  Coventry  (17  miles)  was  completed  first ; 
the  part  between  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  and  Fazeley 
(1 1 miles)  was  made  by  other  canal  companies,  and  finished 
in  1786  or  1787 ; and  the  remaining  10  miles,  between 
Fazeley  and  Atherstone,  was  completed  in  17!K).  The 
part  between  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  and  Fazeley  is 
level : within  about  a mile  of  Fazeley  is  a rise  of  14$  feet 
by  two  locks,  and  then  a level  of  6$  mile#  continues  to 
Grendon,  near  Atherstone.  Between  Grendon  and  Ather- 
stone (2$  miles)  is  a rise  of  81$  feet,  and  from  Atherstonc 
to  Coventry  is  level. 

The  Oxford  Canal  was  commenced  under  an  act  obtained 
a.d.  1769,  a year  after  the  first  act  for  the  Coventry  Canal. 
It  commences  in  that  cRnal  at  Longford,  and  has  a wind- 
ing course  eastward  to  Ansty,  or  Anstey,  on  the  road  from 
Hinckley  to  Coventry ; and  from  thence  runs  south-east  by 
Newbold-upon-Avon  (where  is  a short  tunnel ) and  Browns- 
over  to  Hill  Moreton.  From  Hill  Moreton  it  runs  south 
to  Branston,  where  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  opens 
into  it ; then  south-west  by  Lower  Shuckburgh  to  Napton- 
on-the-Hill ; and  then  southward,  near  Wormleignton, 

I through  a tunnel  1 188  yards,  or  two-thirds  of  a mile  long, 
into  Oxfordshire.  It  opens  into  the  Thames  at  Oxford. 
The  whole  length  of  this  canal  is  about  84  miles;  of  which 
about  half  is  m Warwickshire,  or  in  Northamptonshire, 
one  or  two  small  projecting  parts  of  which  it  crosses  before 
finally  quitting  Warwickshire.  From  its  commencement 
in  the  Coventry  Canal  it  is  level  for  20$  miles;  in  the  next 
half-mile  it  rises  19  feet,  and  then  for  17  miles,  including 
the  remainder  of  its  Warwickshire  course,  it  is  level.  There 
are  several  short  cuts  to  enable  lime-works,  &c.  to  com- 
| municate  with  the  main  lino  of  the  canal.  This  canal 
with  the  Coventry’  and  Grand  Trunk  Canals  opens  a com- 
munication between  the  Thames,  the  Trent,  and  the  Mer- 
sey ; and  it  shows  the  importance  of  that  communication 
that,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Oxford  Canal,  the 
value  of  the  Coventry  Canal  shares  was  quadrupled. 

The  A^bby-de-la-Zouch  Canal,  made  under  an  ict  passed 
a.d.  1794,  commences  in  the  Coventry  Canal,  three  miles 
south  of  Nuneaton,  and  runs  near  Hinckley,  Market  Bos- 
worth.  and  Snarston  to  the  colleries  in  the  coal-field  west 
of  Ashby.  Its  whole  length  is  about  20$  miles,  5 miles  of 
which  are  in  Warwickshire. 
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The  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  the  first  act 
for  which  was  obtained  a.d.  1700,  the  same  year  as  the 
Grand  Trunk  or  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  given  occasion  to  another  part  of  the 
Warwickshire  canals,  though  no  part  of  its  own  course 
is  in  that  county.  In  1708,  two  Years  after  the  act  for 
the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal  was  passed, 
an  act  was  obtained  for  making  a canal,  called  the  Bir- 
mingham Canal,  from  Birmingham  to  Bilston  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  from  that  town  to  the  Staffordshire  and  Wor- 
cestersliire  Canal  at  Autherly  near  Wolverhampton.  In 
1783  an  act  was  obtained  for  making  a branch  to  this  Bir- 
mingham Canal,  and  for  making  another  canal  from  Bir- 
mingham to  join  the  Coventry  Canal  at  Fazeley  near  Tam- 
worth  ; and  in  1781  the  proprietors  of  these  canals  and  of 
the  Birmingham  Canal  were  incorporated  into  one  com- 
pany, and  by  subsequent  enactments  have  been  enabled 
to  extend  their  works.  The  Birmingham  Canal,  now  called 
the  Old  Birmingham  Canal,  22$  miles  long,  including 
its  branches,  belongs  chiefly  to  Staffordshire : little  more 
than  2 miles  being  in  Warwickshire.  The  Warwickshire 
art  is  on  one  level.  The  Birmingham  aud  Fazeley  Canal, 

5 miles  long,  belongs  almost  entirely  to  Warwickshire, 
only  2 miles  being  in  Staffordshire.  There  is  a fall  be- 
tween Birmingham  and  Fazeley  of  248  feet.  There  is  a 
junction  between  this  and  the  Old  Birmingham  Canal  on 
the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Birmingham. 

The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  was  made  under 
an  act  obtained  a.d.  1791 ; it  commences  at  the  junction 
of  the  Old  Birmingham  and  Birmingham  ami  Fazeley 
Canals,  on  the  west  side  of  Birmingham,  and  runs  south- 
ward and  south-westward  into  the  Severn  at  Worcester. 
Of  its  whole  course,  29  miles  long,  only  the  3 miles  nearest 
to  Birmingham  are  in  Warwickshire;  this  part  is  on  one 
level,  and  passes  through  a short  tunnel,  110  yards  long,  at 
Edgbaston. 

The  Stratford-upon-Avon  Canal  was  formed  under  an 
act  passed  a.d.  1793 ; it  commences  in  the  Birmingham 
and  Worcester  Canal  at  King's  Norton  in  Worcestershire, 
and  runs  south-east,  and  then  south  into  the  Avon  at  Strat- 
ford. Of  its  whole  course,  23$  miles,  by  far  the  greater 
part  belongs  to  Warwickshire.  There  are  three  or  four 
short  branches.  Tire  canal  falls,  from  the  W orcester  aud 
Birmingham  Canal  to  Stratford,  309  feet. 

The  Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal,  made  under  an 
act  passed  in  179G.  commences  at  Sajtiaford,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Warwick,  and  nuts  north-west  by  Hatton  and 
Knowle  to  Birmingham,  where  it  joins  a brauch  of  the 
Birmingham  aud  Fazeley  Canal,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town  of  Birmingham.  It  is  22$  miles  long,  aud  belongs  to 
Warwickshire,  except  in  one  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birmingham,  where  it  crosses  a projecting  portion  of 
Worcestershire.  It  rises  188  feet  from  Warwick  to  its  sum- 
mit level,  10  miles  long,  and  then  falls  42  feet  to  Birming- 
ham. There  is  a short  branch  joining  this  canal  with  the 
Stratford-on-Avon  Canal. 

The  Warwick  and  Naplon  Canal  commences  in  the 
Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal  near  Warwick,  and  runs 
eastward  by  Leamington  Priors,  Radford  Simelc,  and  Long 
Itchington  to  the  Oxford  Canal  at  Napton-on-the-llill.  It 
was  made  under  an  act  passed  a.d.  1794;  is  about  14  miles 
long,  rising  134  feet  from  Warwick  to  Naptoti,and  belongs 
entirely  to  Warwickshire. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  uniting  the  Mersey  and  its  port 
of  Liverpool  with  the  Trent  and  its  port  of  Hull,  con- 
stitutes the  main  trunk  or  artery  of  this  canal  system  of 
central  England,  in  which  Warwickshire  is  comprehended. 
The  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal  opened  a com- 
munication between  this  great  line  and  the  Severn,  with 
its  port  of  Bristol ; and  the  Coventry,  with  the  Oxford  Canal, 
connected  the  system  thus  formed  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
Thames  at  Oxford,  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  Thames  just  above  London.  These  lines 
brought  the  silk  ami  ribbon  manufactures  of  Coventry  and 
its  neighbourhood  into  communication  with  the  four  great 
trading  ports  of  the  kingdom  ; and  the  Old  Birmingham 
Canal  and  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal  connected 
the  iron  district  of  Birmingham  with  the  same  ports.  The 
communication  with  London  and  with  Bristol  was  however 
.circuitous;  but  the  Worcester  nnd  Birmingham  Canal 
gave  more  direet  communication  with  Bristol ; and  the  War- 
wick and  Birmingham,  and  Warwick  and  Napton  Canals, 
with  London. 


Of  the  coach-roads,  the  most  important  is  the  parlia- 
mentary road  to  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead,  which  cnteis 
the  county  between  Daventry  and  Dunchurch,  and  p;isses 
over  Dunsmore  Heath  and  through  Ryton,  Coventry, Meri- 
den, and  Birmingham.  There  are  two  other  main  lines  of 
road  to  Birmingham  : one  by  Buckingham  and  Banbury, 
which  enters  the  county  at  f?hotswell,  4 miles  from  Ban- 
bury, and  runs  by  Gay  don,  Warwick,  and  Solihull  to  Bir- 
mingham ; and  the  other  by  Oxford,  w hich  enters  the  county 
near  Long  Compton,  and  runs  by Shipston-on-Stour,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and  Henley-in- Arden.  The  distance  of 
Birmingham  from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by 
these  three  roads,  is  respectively  110,  113,  and  120  miles. 

A road  from  London  to  Liverpool  crosses  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  between  Hinckley  in  Leicestershire  and 
Tamworth,  passing  through  Atherstone ; and  the  principal 
road  between  Bristol  and  the  north  of  England  passe* 
through  Birmingliara  and  Sutton  Coldfield  in  the  northern 

fiart  of  the  county.  Roads  lead  from  Warwick  by  Southam 
o Daventry,  and  by  Kenilworth  to  Coventry,  and  there  are 
others  of  less  importance. 

There  are  several  railways.  The  London  and  Birming- 
ham was  commenced  under  an  act  obtained  a.d.  1833 ; and 
was  opened  throughout  in  September,  1838.  It  entere  the 
county  on  the  eastern  side,  not  far  from  Rugby,  and  pas*es 
by  Rugby,  Coventry,  and  Ham pton-in- Arden.  It*  whole 
length  is  112  miles,  about  35  of  which  arc  in  Warwick- 
shire. Tlie  Grand  Junction  Railway  unites  with  the  Lon- 
dou  and  Birmingham  at  Birmingham,  and  runs  by  Walsall, 
Wolverhampton,  the  Potteries,  Nantwich,  and  n Arrington 
to  the  Manchester  aud  IJverpool  Railway  at  Newton  in 
Lancashire  ; and  w ith  the  London  and  Birmingham,  forms 
part  of  the  great  system  of  railway  communication  width 
unites  the  metropolis  with  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and 
the  manufacturing  district  of  the  north  of  England  ; but 
only  a small  part  of  it  belongs  to  Warwickshire.  The  act 
for  it  was  obtained  a.d.  1813,  and  it  was  opened  through- 
out in  1837 ; its  length  is  82.1  miles.  The  Birmingham 
and  Derby  Junction  Railway  has  two  southern  branches 
and  termini ; one  terminus  is  near  Hampton-in-Ardcn  on 
the  Loudon  and  Birmingliam  line,  and  the  branch  from  it 
runs  by  Coleshill  and  Tamworth  to  Derby,  where  it  unites 
with  the  North  Midland  and  Midland  Counties  railways. 
This  line  was  opened  in  1839,  and  is  38$  miles  long,  about 
half  of  which  is  in  Warwickshire.  The  other  southern 
terminus  is  at  Birmingham,  and  runs  by  the  valley  of  the 
Tame  to  Tamworth,  where  the  two  branches  unite.  The 
Birmingham  and  Tamworth  branch  was  opened  a.d. 
1842;  it  is  nearly  10  mile*  long.  The  Midland  Counties 
Railway  branches  from  the  London  and  Binuitigham  line 
at  Rugby,  and  runs  by  Leicester  nnd  Loughborough  to 
Derby  and  Nottingham.  The  act  was  obtained  a.d.  1836, 
and  the  railroad  was  opened  a.d.  1840;  it  is  57  miles  long, 
but  only  a very  few  miles  are  in  Warwickshire.  There  is 
an  extensive  viaduct  near  Rugby.  An  act  was  obtained 
(a.d.  1837)  for  a railway  between  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham, but  greater  part  of  the  line  has  been  given  up,  and 
it  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  at  Crewe  in 
Cheshire.  An  act  was  obtained  (a.d.  1830)  for  a railway  from 
Birmingham  to  meet  the  Cheltenham  branch  of  the  Great 
i Western  Railway ; it  runs  by  Broom.sgrove,  and  is  now 
I completed ; the  length  is  53  miles,  but  only  a small  part  is 
in  Warwickshire.  An  act  was  passed  in  1842  for  a railway 
from  the  London  aud  Birmingham  line  at  Coventry  to 
Leamington  Priors  and  Warwick,  but  we  are  not  aware 
w hat  progress  has  been  made  iu  it. 

Agriculture. — This  county,  being  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  England,  has  a comparatively  mild  and  healthy 
climate : except  in  the  higher  and  more  exposed  situa- 
tions, w here  the  soil  is  cold  and  heavy,  the  harvest  is  as 
early  as  in  more  southern  counties. 

The  soil  varies  extremely,  so  that  two  or  three  different 
kinds  of  soil  are  often  found  in  a field  of  no  great  extent. 
The  red  loam,  which  is  found  to  a considerable  extent 
across  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  especially  between 
Warw  ick  and  Coventry,  and  from  the  borders  of  Worces- 
tershire to  Leicestershire,  is  mostly  of  a superior  quality  ; 
all  of  it  very  fit  for  white  crops,  and  much  of  it  capable  of 
bearing  both  beans  and  turnips.  Where  the  loam  incline* 
to  *anu,  the  subsoil  is  chiefly  limestone,  marl,  or  sand- 
stone ; and  under  the  colder  and  heavier  loams  the  sub- 
stratum is  clay.  There  is  also  a fertile  clay  on  limestone. 
Tlic  best  soils,  as  is  generally  the  case,  arc  not  cultivated 
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with  that  care  and  economy  which  would  greatly  increase 
their  value.  Where  the  tenant  can  get  an  easy 'livelihood 
without  much  outlay,  exertion*  or  risk,  improvements  are 
very  slowly  adopted.  It  is  from  the  proprietors  chiefly 
that  improvements  originate;  and  unless  the  tenant  has 
the  advantage  of  a Iona  lease,  he  has  little  motive  for 
improving  HU  farm.  From  various  reasons  of  a politi- 
cal nature,  and  from  old  prejudices,  there  is  a general 
disinclination  in  landlords  to  grant  long  leases,  and  yet 
nothing  tends  so  much  to  improve  a property.  Some  proprie- 
tors begin  to  see  this,  but  many  prefer  the  old  system,  and 
like  to  see  their  tenants  somewhat  dependent  on  their  good 
will.  The  farms  used  to  be  of  small  extent  formerly,  but 
many  have  been  thrown  together  of  late  years,  and  there 
are  now  some  extensive  occupations.  A great  part  of  the 
land  was  formerly  in  common  fields,  but  is  now  mostly 
inclosed;  and,  os  a natural  consequence,  better  farmed; 
but  many  improvements  might  still  be  introduced,  not 
only  in  the  course  of  cropping,  but  in  the  economy  of  la- 
bour, especially  in  ploughing : fewer  horses  and  men 
might  bo  employed,  by  a more  general  adoption  of  the  J 
light  two-horee  ploughs ; some  oi  the  heavy  loams  may , 
require  three  horses  to  plough  them  when  the  soil  is  wet  | 
and  heavy,  but  it  is  absurd  to  use  four  horses  and  only  i 
make  a furrow  an  inch  wider  than  you  could  with  two,  or 
at  most  three.  Besides,  a very  wide  furrow  is  seldom  of ' 
advantage,  whatever  a deep  one  may  he. 

The  course  of  crops  on  the  best  loams  used  to  be : 1 
a clean  fallow — wheat,  beans,  oats  or  barley,  and  clover  — 
and  sometimes  two  white  crops  succeeded  each  other  after 
the  fallow.  A better  rotation  is— fallow,  barley,  clover, 
wheat,  beans,  oats — manured  on  the  fallow  and  for  the 
beans ; and  if  these  last  be  well  hoed  and  the  land  in  good 
heart,  another  crop  of  wheat  may  be  taken  after  the  beans, 
instead  of  oats.  Potatoes  grow  well  in  some  of  the  lighter  | 
loams,  and  they,  together  with  turnips  and  mangold- 
wurzel.  well  manured,  take  the  place  of  the  tallow,  and  j 
are  followed  by  barley,  clover,  wneat. 

Lime  is  used  in  considerable  quantities,  and  with  very' 
good  effect;  it  improves  the  quality  of  the  wheat,  and  in  J 
creases  the  crop. 

On  the  light  loams  and  sands  turnips  have  been  long 
cultivated,  but  till  lately  not  with  the  care  which  they  de- 
serve. They  were  generally  sown  broadcast,  and  thinned 
out  by  hoeing ; and  the  sheep  were  folded  on  them,  to  eat 
them  as  well  as  they  could.  This  is  now  done  on  a much 
improved  system  by  some  of  the  best  farmers.  The  laud 
is  better  prepared,  the  turnips  sown  in  drills  over  the 
manure,  and  the  roots  are  cut  by  a machine  in  the  field, 
and  given  to  the  sheep  in  troughs,  with  clover-hay  cut  into 
chaff,  and  oil-cake  or  meal : in  this  wav  the  crop  is  much 
heavier,  and  the  sheep  thrive  better,  while  the  land  is  more 
richly  manured.  There  is  a great  extent  of  excellent 
pasture  land  in  Warwickshire,  and  although  some  of  it  is 
very  capable  of  being  converted  to  arable  land  and  farmed  on 
the  convertible  system  of  husbandry,  the  landlords  do  not  ; 
readily  give  their  tenants  leave  to  break  up  old  sward.  It  is 
only  on  poor  pastures  that  breaking  them  up  may  be  advan-  j 
tageous ; and  although  more  food  is  produced  by  arable  land 
for  the  public,  the  farmer  will  always  prefer  that  system  ' 
which  is  most  profitable  to  himself,  and  the  landlord  that  : 
which  ensures  the  highest  and  most  regular  rent.  But  pasture  1 
land  may  be  badly  managed  as  well  as  arable,  ana  much  1 
of  the  grass  land  in  Warwickshire  is  sadly  neglected. 
Docks  and  thistles  arc  allow  to  grow  and  extend ; moles  and 
ants  raise  hills  which  diminish  the  useful  surface ; the 
dung  of  the  cattle  is  allowed  first  to  burn  the  place  where 
it  drops,  and  then  to  be  carried  away  by  insects. 

On  the  heavy  lands  in  this  county,  as  in  most  others, 
the  custom  or  continually  ploughing  from  the  crown  and 
gathering  the  furrows,  as  ft  is  called,  had  produced  such 
nigh  ridges  that  a mau  might  be  hid  behind  them ; and 
the  water  always  running  down  the  steep  sides  of  the 
ridge,  made  a kind  of  morass  in  the  deep  intervals. 
All  the  best  soil  was  accumulated  in  the  crown,  and 
there  only  the  plants  were  vigorous.  On  a better  system 
being  introduced,  great  difficultv  arose  in  levelling  these 
high  and  always  crooked  ridges.  iHie  most  scientific  1 aimers 
or  proprietors  took  advantage  of  the  low  furrow  to  put  in 
a drain  of  broken  stones  or  tiles  barely  covered  with  earth,  i 
By  twice  gathering  four  or  five  furrows  on  each  side  of  this 
drain  a little  ridge  was  formed,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
large  ridge  was  split  in  two.  As  soon  as  cross-ploughing 


could  be  effected,  the  whole  was  soon  brought  to  a tolerable 
level.  The  drains  now  were  covered  with  a sufficient 
depth  of  earth ; but  the  old  crowns  were  pared  down  to 
the  hard  subsoil,  and  it  took  much  lime  and  manure,  with 
several  fallows,  to  render  them  equally  fertile  with  the 
new.  In  some  fields  not  long  levelled,  ploughed  in 
straight  and  regular  ridges,  the  wave  of  the  crown  of 
the  old  ridge  could  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  crop  by  a 
deficiency  in  produce ; while  the  old  hollows  were  the 
more  luxuriant  from  the  accumulation  of  fresh  soil. 

Thorough  draining  is  in  its  infancy  in  this  county ; but 
where  the  subsoil  is  clay  it  will  no  doubt  soon  become 
universal.  The  great  superiority  of  the  rich  loams  lying 
on  sandstone  arises  in  part  from  being  underdrainea  by 
nature,  without  which  all  their  natural  fertility  would  have 
been  of  little  advantage. 

There  are  not  many  water-meadows  in  the  county,  and 
considering  the  copious  springs  which  rise  from  the  calca- 
reous rocks,  and  might  easily  be  collected  and  carried  over 
the  grounds  situated  below  their  level,  it  is  surprising  that 
so,  little  use  is  made  of  these  advantages. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Warwick,  Coventry,  and  es- 
pecially Birmingham,  much  land  is  laid  out  in  gardens,  at 
a high  rent,  and  well  cultivated  : pieces  of  meadow  land, 
likewise,  for  feeding  milch  cows,  are  let  very  high  near  these 
manufacturing  towns.  The  mechanics  delight  in  a small 
spot  of  ground,  in  which  they  work  themselves  or  employ 
labourers,  as  a relaxation  from  their  counting-houses  ami 
workshops.  These  gardens  are  generally  highly  cultivated. 

The  county  of  Warwick  is  extremely  well  timbered  : on 
every  estate  of  any  extent,  besides  hedgerow  timber,  there 
are  woods  and  coppices.  At  one  time  the  forest  of  Arden 
occupied  a large  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  county.  The 
Stoneleigh  estate,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county, 
is  extremely  well  wooded.  Some  splendid  trees  might  be 
seen  some  years  ago,  and  probably  remain  there  still;  and 
also  at  Kagley,  tne  marquis  of  Hertford's.  The  greater 
pait  of  the  soil  of  the  county'  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  oaks.  Coppice-wood  is  of  leas  value  in  a dis- 
trict where  coal  abounds  than  it  would  be  elsewhere : 
it  is  chiefly  converted  into  hoop,  hurdles,  amt  hedge- 
stakes.  There  arc  several  thriving  young  plantations, 
which  will  keep  up  the  character  of  the  county  when  the 
old  wood  is  cut  down. 

There  is  no  breed  of  cattle  peculiar  to  the  county.  The 
dairy  cows  are  chiefly  long-horns,  crossed  in  every  possible 
way:  short-horns  have  been  introduced,  and  are  preferred 
by  many,  especially  for  feeding,  although  the  Hereford* 
are  in  great  repute  with  the  graziers ; as  well  as  Scotch, 
when  they  can  be  bought  in  at  a reasonable  price. 

The  old  Warwickshire  sheep  is  nearly  forgotten,  having 
been  superseded  by  the  New ^Leicester  and  a cross  of  the 
two  breed* : for  folding,  the  South  Downs  are  preferred. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  fairs  held  in  the  county : — 
Alcester,  Tuesd.  before  April  0,  May  I2L  2nd  Tuesd.  in 
July,  Oct.  17;  Atheretone,  April  7,  July  18,  Sept.  ID, 
Dec.  4 ; Birmingham,  Thursd.  in  Whitsun  week,  Sent.  29 ; 
Bractes,  Easter  Tuesd. ; ColeshiU,  Shrove  Monday,  Slay  G, 
Wcdn.  after  new  Michael.-day ; Coventry,  2nd  Frid.  alter 
Ash  Wedn.,  May  2,  Aug.  2G  and  27,  Nov.  I ; Henley  in 
Arden,  Lady-day,  Tuesd.  in  Whitsun  week,  Oct.  29;  Ke- 
nilworth, April  30,  Sept.  30;  Kington,  Jan.  25,  Oct.  18  ; 
Nuneaton,  rob.  18,  May  14,  Oct.  31 ; Rugby,  2nd  Tuesd. 
after  Jan.  6,  Feb.  17,  March  31,  May  15,  July  7,  Aug.  21, 
Nov.  22,  Mond.  before  St.  Michael,  Sept.  29,  Dec.  10 ; 
Solihull,  May  10,  Oct.  10,  April  29,  Oct.  12;  Southam, 
East.  Mond.,  Mond.  after  Holy  Thurs.,  July  10,  1st  Mond. 
in  Oct.,  1st  Mond.  in  Lent;  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Thursd. 
after  March  25,  May  14,  Sept.  25,  Thursd.  after  Sept.  25; 
Warwick,  3rd  Mona,  in  Jan.,  1st  Mond.  in  Febr.,  Aloud, 
before  April  5,  1st  Sat.  in  Lent,  May  12,  1st  Mond.  in 
June,  July  5,  2nd  Mond.  in  Aug.,  Oct.  12,  Nov.  8,  Mend, 
before  St.  Thomas,  Dec.  21. 

Divisions , Towns,  — At  the  time  of  the  Domesday 

Survey  the  county  contained  ten  hundreds;  now  there  arc 
four.  The  hundreds  of  Domesday  were — Fexhole,  Hones- 
berie,  Trcmelau,  and  Berricesfane,  now  comprehended  in 
Kineton  hundred ; Mercton,  Stanley,  and  Bomelaw,  now 
comprehended  in  Knightlow  ; Pathelau  and  Fcrnecumbc, 
now  comprehended  in  Barlichway ; and  Coleshill,  now 
llemlingford  hundred.  The  position,  area,  and  population 
in  1831  of  the  present  hundreds,  and  their  respective  di- 
visions, arc  as  follows : — 
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Akcatrr.  Henley,  BahU-rUeltl. 
•tul  Stratford - 

X.  ICO. 820  193.174  AUixrMou«.  Hi  r rain  ic  ha  id.  Soli- 

hull, »nJ  Turn  worth. 

S.  1 £5,0 JO  32,342  Brail*.  Huit..u  l>..»et,  Kinston, 
ami  Warwick, 

E.  167,280  40,079  Kenilworth.  Kirby,  Rugby,  anil 

„ , ...  , Soutbum. 

c5rsasi2Sr.i°— **•  150,0  **” 


Bari  ich  way  . . W.  100,310 
ilrraUngfuftl  . , 

Kim-tan,  or  K log- 
in u. 

Knightlow  . . 


507.930  336.010 


The  borough  of  Warwick  is  included  in  Kineton  hun- 
dred ; Birmingham  in  Hemlingford ; and  the  city  of  Co- 
ventry in  the  county  of  the  same. 

Warwickshire  comprehends  the  city  of  Coventry,  which, 
with  a surrounding  district,  forms  a county  of  itself  [Co- 
ventry] ; the  countv-town  and  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Warwick ; the  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Birmingham  [Birmingham]  ; the  mu- 
nicipal boroughs  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  [Stratford-upon- 
Avon]  and  Sutton  Coldfield  ; and  the  market-towns  of  Al- 
cester  [Aickstkr],  Atheretone  [Atherston  or  Athkk- 
ctonk],  Coleshill,  Henley-in-Arden,  Kenilworth,  Kington 
or  Kineton,  Leamington  Priors,  Nuneaton,  Rugby,  Soli- 
hull, and  Southam. 

Warwick,  the  county-town,  is  a place  of  considerable 
antiquity.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a Roman 
town,  though  Camden  and  some  others  have  regarded  it 
as  such.  A charter  of  Beorhtwulf,  king  of  Mercia,  extant 
in  the  ‘Textus  RofFensu ’ (cap.  44,  ed.  Ilearne),  is  dated 
from  ‘Vicus  Regalia  Werburgewic,’  which  is  supposed  to  be 
Warwick.  Warwick  was  ruined  in  the  early  wars  of  the 
Danes,  and  restored  by  the  Lady  Rthelfkda,  daughter  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  governor  of  Mercia,  who  built  a 
fort  here,  a.d.  913.  At  the  time  of  Domesday  Survey,  it 
was  a borough  and  contained  261  houses,  of  which  130  be- 
longed to  the  king.  Alter  the  Conquest  the  town  was  pro- 
tected by  a ditch  and  gates,  and  the  castle  was  much 
strengthened.  Several  religious  houses  were  founded.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  paving  of  the  town  and  the 
erection  of  the  wall  round  it  were  commenced.  In  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  town  received  its  first  regular 
charter  of  incorporation,  though  it  had  sent  members  to 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

The  borough  boundaries  comprehend  the  two  parishes 
of  St.  Marv  and  St.  Nicholas,  the  statistics  of  which  in  1831 
were  os  follows: — 

• IJouMt.  Population. 

Acre*.  Inhibited.  Uninlttbited.  Building;.  Familie*.  Tenon*. 
St.  Ma/y  . . > j 1239  113  4 1»7  6678 

St.  Nu-IioIm  . J \ 4y6  14  12  526  2431 
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The  municipal  boundaries  include  the  town,  with  a por- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country  extending  from  half  a 
mile  to  above  four  miles  from  the  town  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  town  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Avon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Warwick  Castle  and  the  castle 
grounds.  Its  site  is  a solid  rock,  in  which  the  cellars  are 
excavated.  The  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out,  but  are 
spacious,  well-paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  in  general 
lined  with  modem  well-built  houses.  The  cattle  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  in  the  kingdom  of  the  antient  resi- 
dences of  our  feudal  nobles.  The  apartments  have  been 
modernised,  but  the  outward  arrangement  and  form  of  the 
building  have  sustained  little  alteration.  The  approach  to 
the  castle  is  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  opposite 
St.  Nicholas's  church,  by  a winding  path  cut  in  the  rock. 
One  of  (he  towers  in  the  castle,  known  as  Cmsar’s  Tower, 
is  the  most  antient  part  of  the  whole  building,  and  is  of 
uncertain  date  ; another,  known  as  Guy’s  Tower,  is  of  the 
latter  pail  of  the  14th  century  and  ol  decorated  English 
character,  in  fine  preservation,  of  noble  outline,  and  of 
curious  construction  and  composition.  The  great  hall  of 
the  castle,  a noble  room,  02  feet  by  37,  retains,  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  furniture,  much  of  its  antient  character.  The 
other  apartments  contain  a number  of  portraits  and  other 
paintings  by  the  old  masters,  and  a valuable  and  interest- 
ing collection  of  antient  and  modem  armour.  The  grounds 
are  extensive  and  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  greenhouses 
contains  the  capacious  and  beautiful  antient  vase  brought 
to  England  by  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  whom  it  had 
been  given  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  known  as*  the 


Warwick  Vase.’  St.  Mary’s  church,  built  on  the  «te  of 
an  older  structure  in  the  14th  century,  and  in  great 
part  rebuilt  alter  a fire  in  1G94,  which  destroyed  a large 
jiortion  of  the  church,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
it  is  a cross  church,  of  which  the  choir  and  its  adjuncts, 
especially  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  usually  termed  Beau- 
champ Chapel,  adjacent  to  the  choir  on  the  south  side 
side,  are  antient ; the  nave  and  transept  are  modem,  and 
are  of  most  barbarous  architecture,  with  an  absurd  admix- 
ture of  different  styles.  The  choir  has  a finely  designed 
and  beautifully  worked  stone  ceiling,  and  ranges  of  stalls 
on  each  side.  ‘ The  chancel,’  says  Rickman,  * is  an  uncom- 
monly beautiful  specimen  of  perpendicular  work  ; and  the 
east  front  is  remarkably  fine — simple  in  its  arrangements, 
yet  rich  from  the  elegance  of  its  parts.'  The  Beauchamp 
Chapel,  according  to  the  same  author,  is  ‘completely  en- 
riched both  within  and  without ; its  details  of  the  most 
elegant  character  and  excellent  execution,  and  in  very 
good  preservation.'  It  consists  of  a chapel  of  several 
arches,  and  a small  aisle  or  rather  passage  on  the  north 
side,  between  the  chapel  and  the  chancel  of  the  church.’ 

In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  a very  rich  altar-tomb,  with 
the  figure  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  carl  of  Warwick,  whose 
executors  erected  the  chapel  according  to  the  directions 
of  his  will ; and  there  are  some  monuments  of  later  date. 

St.  Nicholas's  Church  is  modem,  neat  in  the  interior,  but 
small  and  altogether  devoid  of  architect ural  beauty.  There 
are  a spacious  and  handsome  county-hall ; a large  mo- 
dem gaol,  adjoining  the  county-hall ; a county  house  of 
correction,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  to  the  gaol ; 
a town-hall  of  respectable  appearance  ; and  a substantial 
market-house.  ‘Leicester  Hospital’  was  originally  two 
buildings,  the  halls  of  two  guilds,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  one  In  honour  of  the  Virgin,  the  other  of 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  and  afterwards  united.  Alter  the 
dissolution  of  the  united  fraternity  at  the  Reformation,  the 
buildings  became  the  property  of  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of 
Leicester,  the  well-known  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  who 
converted  them  into  an  hospital  or  almshouse  for  a master 
and  twelve  brethren,  impotent  or  infirm  men.  The  en- 
dowment of  this  hospital  is  of  considerable  value ; the 
master  now  has,  or  is  to  have,  a salary  of  400/.  per  annum, 
and  each  of  the  brethren  (who  have  been  increased  to 
twenty)  80/.  per  annum.  The  buildings  consist  of  live 
brethren’s  lodgings  and  public  kitchen,  forming  a qua- 
drangle ; a chapel  of  antient  architecture  over  the  west  gate 
of  the  town;  and  an  antient  hall.  An  antient  place  of 
worship,  called  St.  Peter's  Church,  over  the  east  gate  of 
the  town,  is  now  used  as  a free-school ; and  there  are  some 
other  schools  and  almshouses,  some  dissenting  meeting- 
houses,  a neat  but  small  building  for  the  public  library, 
and  a theatre.  There  is  a race-course  on  tile  west  side  of 
the  town,  where  races  are  held  yearly. 

Some  worsted  and  cotton  ana  lace  manufactures  are 
carried  on  at  Warwick,  but  only  51  men  were  returned  in 
1831  as  engaged  in  manufactures.  There  arc  malthouaea, 
and  litue,  timber,  and  coal  w harfs  on  the  bank  of  the  War- 
wick and  Napton  Canal.  The  market,  which  is  well  sup- 
plied and  well  attended,  is  on  Saturday.  There  are 
twelve  yearly  fairs,  some  of  which  are  considerable  cattle- 
fairs. 

Warwick  returns  two  members  to  parliament ; the  num- 
. her  of  voters  in  1835-36  was  1046;  in  1839-40  it  was  977  ; 
showing  a decrease  in  four  years  of  69.  The  town  is  the 
principal  place  of  election  and  one  of  the  polling-stations 
I for  the  southern  division  of  the  county.  The  assizes  and 
i quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here.  The  bo- 
rough has  a commission  of  the  peace,  and,  under  the  Mu- 
; nicipal  Reform  Act,  is  divided  into  two  wards,  with  six 
I aldermen  and  18  councillors.  Its  limits  were  not  altered 
J by  the  Boundary  Act.  Quarter-sessions  for  the  boiougli 
! are  held,  and  there  is  a Court  of  Record  for  personal  ac- 
' tions  under  40/.,  but  it  is  not  extensively  resorted  to. 

■ The  living  of  St.  Mary  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
. value  of  300/.,  with  a glebe-house  ; that  of  St.  Nicholas  is 
a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  218/.,  with  a glebe  - 
j house.  Both  arc  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Warwick,  and 
I in  the  archdeaconry’  and  diocese  of  Worcester, 
j There  were  in  the  borough,  in  1833,  twenty  day-schools  or 
i all  sorts,  with  714  children,  namely,  394  beys  anti  320  girls  • 
three  of  these  schools  were  supported  partly  or  wholly  by 
endowments,  and  contained  8‘J  boys  and  36  girls:  throw 
! others,  two  of  them  national  schools,  were  supported  chiefly 
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by  charitable  contributions,  and  contained  90  boys  and  120 
girls.  Of  the  population  in  the  borough  about  one  in  Uiii- 
tcen  was,  in  1833,  under  daily  instruction.  There  were  at 
the  same  time  ten  Sunday-schools,  with  8G5  children,  viz. 
503  boys  and  362  girls ; to  which  may  be  added  one  of  the 
national  schools  which  was  also  a Sunday-school,  with  80 
girls  : making  945  children,  or  rather  more  than  one  in  ten 
of  the  population,  under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Sutton  Coldfield  is  in  the  Birmingham  division  of  Hem- 
lingford  hundred,  7 £ miles  N.N.E.  of  Birmingham  and  25 
miles  X.N.'VV.  of  Warwick.  This  town,  having  fallen  into 
dec  ay,  was  revived  by  the  benefactions  of  John  Veacy,  a 
native  of  the  place,  bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  Vesey  procured  for  the  town  a charter  of  incorpo- 
ration, paved  the  principal  avenues,  built  a moot-hall  and 
market-place,  founded  and  endowed  a free  school,  enlarged 
and  embellished  the  church,  and  introduced  the  clothing 
manufacture,  building  many  houses  which  were  to  be  free 
for  such  as  followed  that  business.  The  parish  has  an  area 
of  13,030  acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,757  houses,  namely, 
736  inhabited,  18  uninhabited,  and  3 building;  with  a po- 
pulation of  750  families,  or  3684  persons — about  half  agri- 
cultural. The  town  has  a neat  appearance,  and  contains 
some  handsome  houses.  The  church  is  handsome,  and 
comprehends  a nave  with  side  aisles  and  chancel.  The 
nave  is  modem ; the  chancel  contains  the  effigy  of  Bishop 
Vcscy  with  his  mitre  and  crosier;  he  died  a.d.  1565,  at  the 
age  of  103.  On  the  town-hall,  a neat  brick  building,  ore 
the  arms  of  the  prelate  emblazoned  on  a shield,  surmounted 
with  a mitre.  South-west  of  the  town  is  ‘the  Coldfield,’  a 
bleak  and  cheerless  tract  of  13,000  acres,  extending  into 
Staffordshire ; and  N.W.  and  W.  of  the  town  is  Sutton  Park, 
containing  about  3500  acres,  granted  to  the  poor  of  the 
town  as  pasturage  by  Bishop  Vesey ; it  was  anticntly  the 
park  and  part  of  the  chace  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  and 
contained  some  large  pools  or  pieces  of  water.  Some 
branches  of  the  harclwarc  manufacture,  especially  the  ma- 
nufacture of  spades,  saws,  axes,  and  gun-barrels,  are  carried 
on,  and  gave  employment,  in  1831,  to  34  men.  The  weekly 
market  is  on  Monday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pealery. 

The  corporation  of  Sutton  Coldfield  consists  of  a war- 
den, two  capital  burgesses,  and  twenty-two  aldermen ; the 
title  of  the  corporation  is  ‘The  Warden  and  Society  of  the 
Royal  Town  of  Sutton  Coldfield.*  It  is  not  included  in  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act.  The  warden  and  the  two  capital 
burgesses  are  magistrates.  Quarter-Sessions  are  held,  but 
their  criminal  jurisdiction  has  gone  into  disuse,  and  offen- 
ders are  committed  for  trial  to  the  county : the  Court  of  Re- 
cord is  also  disused.  The  borough  is  co-extensive  with  the 
parish.  The  income  of  the  corporation  consists  of  a rental 
of  nearly  750/.,  and  the  interest  of  18,000/.  3 per  cent,  con- 
sols: this  is  expended  in  supporting  three  (or  rather  six) 
schools  and  ten  almshouses,  apprenticing  two  poor  maids 
yearly,  and  other  purposes  chiefly  charitable. 

The  living  is  a rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  which 
there  is  no  return;  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Arden,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 

TTiere  were,  in  1833,  ten  dav-schools,  with  450  children, 
namely,  216  boys  and  194  girls,  and  40  children  of  sex  not 
distinguished  in  the  returns.  About  one  in  eight  of  the 
population  was  under  daily  instruction.  Of  these  ten  day- 
schools,  six  were  endowed  from  the  funds  of  the  corpora- 
tion ; and  there  was,  besides,  a richly  endowyd  but  nearly 
useless  grammar-school ; the  income  of  which  was  nearly 
500/.  per  annum,  but  the  scholars  seldom  amounted  to  five. 
There  was  one  Sundav-schoo!  with  16  boys  ami  40  girls. 

Coleshill  is  in  the  Birmingham  division  of  Hemlingford 
hundred,  about  lOmiles  E.  byN.  of  Birmingham,  and  18  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Warwick.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  6200  aivres, 
and  contained  in  1831,  404  houses,  namely,  380  inhabited, 
14  uninhabited,  and  10  building,  with  404  families,  and  a 
population  of  1853.  The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  river  Cole  flows,  and  consists  principally 
of  one  long  street,  with  a number  of  respectable  and  some 
spacious  and  handsome  houses.  The  church  is  on  a loflv 
site,  and  has  a square  western  tower  with  buttresses,  sui- 
mounted  by  a crocketed  spire  of  late  perpendicular  cha- 
racter, of  better  design  than  execution.  The  church  con- 
tains a font  of  Norman  architecture,  and  is  rich  in  monu- 
ments, especially  of  the  Digby  family.  Coleshill  has  no 
manufacture.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday ; and  there 
are  three  annual  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses.  There  is  a 
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brick  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Cole.  The  river  Blyth, 
over  which  there  is  a bridge,  flows  near  the  town  on'lhe 
east  side.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  718/.,  with  a glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Arden, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  thirteen  day- 
schools,  which  contained  286  children,  namely,  142  boys 
and  144  girls : and  three  Sunday-schools  with  152  children, 
viz.,  65  boys,  67  girls,  and  20  of  sex  not  stated : so  that  of 
the  total  population  of  the  parish  nearly  one  in  six  was 
under  daily  instruction,  and  about  one  in  twelve  under  in- 
struction on  Sundays. 

Henley-in-Arden  is  in  the  parish  of  Wootton  Waven  or 
Wawen,  in  the  Henley  division  of  Bariichway  hundred, 
about  10  miles  west  of  Warw  ick,  and  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  consists 
principally  of  one  long  street  on  tne  road  between  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and  Birmingham.  The  houses,  though 
mostly  antient,  are  well  built ; and  there  are  some  of  more 
modem  date  inters|>ersed.  The  chapel  is  small  but  of  good 
perpendicular  character,  with  well  executed  details.  There 
are  the  remains  of  a cross  iir  the  market-place  ; the  embel- 
lishments of  the  shaft  are  mutilated.  The  chapelry  con- 
tained in  1831,  276  houses,  namely,  261  inhabited,  13  un- 
inhabited, and  2 building,  with  271  families,  and  1214  in- 
dividuals. The  whole  parish  contained  521  houses,  namely, 
489  inhabited,  30  uninhabited,  and  2 building,  with  504 
families,  and  2271  persons.  The  town  has  a market  on 
Monday  ; and  three  yearly  fairs,  one  for  cattle,  one  for  hops, 
and  one  pleasure-fair.  The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  104/.,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  VVar- 
wick,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 
There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  seventeen  day- 
schools,  with  274  children,  namely,  118  boys  and  156  girls ; 
one  of  these  schools  was  partly  supported  by  an  allowance 
from  the  high-bailiff  of  Henley : and  there  were  six  Sun- 
day-schools, with  255  children,  namely,  109  boys  and  146 
girls : giving  about  one  in  eight  or  nine  of  the  population 
under  daily  instruction,  and  about  one  in  nine  unaer  Sun- 
day instniction. 

Kcnihvorlh  is  in  the  Kenilworth  division  of  Knightlow 
hundred,  about  5 miles  N.  of  Warwick,  and  about  the  same 
distance  S.W.  of  Coventry.  The  manor  was  an  antient 
demesne  of  the  Crown,  and  had  a castle  which  was  demo- 
lished in  the  war  of  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  the 
Dane,  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  the  manor  was  bestow  ed  by  the  King  on  Geoffry  de  Clin- 
ton, who  built  & strong  castle  and  founded  a monastery'. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  Kenilworth  received  a grant  for 
a w eekly  market  and  a yearly  fair  ; but  the  market  probably 
fell  into  disuse,  as  anew  grant  for  one  was  obtained  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  his- 
torical interest  of  this  place  attaches  to  its  castle,  which 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  carl  of 
Leicester,  in  his  insurrection  against  Henry  III.,  and  af- 
forded shelter  to  his  son  and  others  of  his  adherents  alter 
the  fatal  battle  of  Evesham  (a.d.  1265).  It  was  however, 
after  a gallant  defence,  obliged  to  capitulate  (a.d.  1266.:. 
Edward  II.  was  confined  for  a time  at  Kenilworth  Castle, 
shortly  before  his  murder  in  Berkeley  Castle  (a.d.  1327,. 
In  the  following  reign,  John  of  Gaunt  became  owner  of 
the  castle,  whicli  he  much  augmented  by  new  and  mag- 
nificent buildings.  Henry'  IV.,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
united  the  castle,  which  he  inherited,  to  the  domains 
of  the  crown,  of  which  it  formed  pail  till  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  who  granted  it  to  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of 
Leicester.  The  magnificent  entertainment  given  here 
by  Leicester  to  Elizabeth  has  been  made  familiar  to 
tne  general  reader  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  historical  ro- 
mance of ‘Kenilworth.'  After  the  civil  war  of  Charles  1., 
the  castle  was  dismantled,  but  extensive  and  picturesque 
mins  remain.  The  parish  of  Kenilworth  has  an  area 
of  G460  acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  67G  houses, 
namely,  651  inhabited,  22  uninhabited,  and  3 building, 
with  (770  families,  and  3097  persons.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  one  long  street,  extending  nearly  a mile 
along  the  road  from  Coventry  to  Warwick,  which  here  has 
a number  of  bends;  another  street  leads  towards  the  castle, 
and  near  this  street  is  the  church.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  very  neat : the  church  has  some  remains  of  antient  ar 
chitecture,  especially  a fine  nnd  much  enriched  western 
door  of  Norman  architecture,  in  the  lower  part  of  an  anlient 
tower  surmounted  by  a spire  of  more  modem  date.  But 
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the  most  interesting  object  in  the  place  is  the  castle,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  extensive  : they  are  principally  of  late 
perpendicular  character,  but  there  are  some  Norman  por- 
tions. The  most  antient  part  is  an  old  tower  called  Caear’s 
Tower,  of  which  three  Rides  remain,  with  walls  in  some 
parts  sixteen  feet  thick.  The  large  and  massive  additions 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  known  an  Lancaster  Buildings,  are  in 
different  stages  of  decay ; and  the  additions  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  though  of  comparatively  modem  date,  present, 
from  the  friable  nature  of  the  stone  of  which  they  are 
built,  an  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  They  are  cnlled 
Leicester  Buildings.  They  contain  the  ruins  of  the  noble 
banqueting  hall,  80  feet  long  by  45  wide.  The  gate-house 
ereeted  by  the  same  earl  is  in  better  preservation,  and  is 
(or  was,  not  long  since)  occupied  as  a farm-house.  The 
ruins  are  in  many  parts  mantled  with  ivy,  which  adds  to 
their  picturesque  cnaracter,  and  are  on  an  elevated,  rocky 
site,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  country  round. 
There  are  very  few  remains  of  the  monastery,  which  was 
first  a priory,  and  afterwards  made  an  abbey.  It  belonged 
to  the  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Augustin.  Its  possessions 
were  valued  at  the  dissolution  at  04 3/.  14*.  9$<V.  gross,  or 
538/.  19*.  (or,  according  to  another  statement,  533/.  15*. 

4 d.)  clear  yearly  income.  There  is  an  antient  stone  bridge 
over  a brook  flowing  into  the  Avon. 

The  manufacture  of  horn  combs,  and  of  some  chemicals, 
such  as  Prussian  blue,  sal-ammoniac,  and  Glauber’s  salts, 
is  carried  on  at  Kenilworth.  The  coinh-nmnufaeture.  in 
1831.  employed  150  men.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday, 
and  there  is  a yearly  cattle-fair.  There  nre  some  dissent- 
ing meeting-houses  and  some  alms-houses. 

The  living  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  280/., 
with  a glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  St onely,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  in  the  dioeese  of  Worcester. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  IKJ3,  five  dame-schools, 
with  68  children,  namely  20  boys  and  42  girls;  nnd  twenty- 
other  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  438  children,  namely 
201  boys' and  ‘237  girls;  making  one  in  six  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  under  daily  instruction.  Of  these  schools, 
one  was  an  endowed  school  with  GO  boy’s,  one  a * school  of 
industry,’  partly  supported  by  endowment,  partly  by  chari- 
table contributions,  with  30  girls.  Three  others,  with  43 
boys  and  35  girls,  were  supported  either  by  endowment  or 
contribution.  One  of  the  day-schools  was  also  a Sunday- 
school,  and  there  were  two  other  Sunday-schools,  the 
whole  containing  114  boys  and  141  girls,  giving  255 
children,  or  one  in  twelve  of  the  population,  under  in- 
struction on  Sunday. 

Kington,  or  Kineton,  is  in  tl>e  Kington  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Kington,  between  10  and  11  miles  sonth-by- 
east  of  Warwick.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  disputed, 
and  the  place  has  no  historical  interest  attached  to  it. 
There  was  formerly  a castle  situated  on  a hill  west  of  the 
town  ; the  mins  are  popularly  termed  King  John's  Castle, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hi II  there  is  a well  commonly  called 
King  John’s  Well.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  2540  acres, 
or,  including  the  chapel  ry  of  Combrook,  3810  acres;  it  had, 
in  1831,  107  houses,  namely  195  inhabited  and  2 unin- 
habited; 199  families,  and  820  persons.  The  chapelry  of 
Combrook  had  at  the  same  time  55  inhabited  houses  and 
7 uninhabited  ; together  62:  with  57  families,  and  282  per- 
sons. The  population  of  the  whole  parish  was  1 102.  The  | 
town  is  irregularly  built,  the  principal  street  being  along  ( 
one  of  the  roads  from  Banbury  to  Warwick ; the  houses 
are  chiefly  old,  built  of  stone  and  thatched ; there  are 
however  some  detached  modern  houses.  There  is  an  old 
market-house  in  the  market-place,  which  is  small.  The 
church  retains  some  antient  portions  amid  many  altera- 
tions : it  is  a cross  church,  with  a square  embattled  tower. 
The  western  dour  has  a richly-moulded  Norman  archway. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  but  is  almost  disused.  Thera 
are  two  yearly  fairs.  'Hie  living  of  Kineton  is  a vicarage 
united  with  the  chapelry  of  Combrook.  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  97/.,  with  a glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Kington  or  Kineton,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Worcester.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  two 
day  and  Sunday  schools  (one  of  them  a national  school, 
and  one  partly  supported  bv  endowment  and  contribution'  , 
with  120  children,  namely  49  boys  and  71  gills  on  week- 
days, giving  about  one  in  nine  of  the  population  under 
daily  instruction  : and  with  147  children,  namely  08  boys 
and  79  girls,  on  Sundays,  giving  two  in  fifteen  of  the  popu- 
lation under  Sunday  instruction. 


Leamington  Priors  is  in  the  Kenilworth  division  of 
Knightlow  hundred.  Its  importance  is  quite  of  modern 
date,  and  is  owing  to  its  mineral  waters,  tne  existence  of 
which  was  noticed  by  Camden  and  Dugdale,  but  the  valu- 
able medicinal  qualities  of  which  were  brought  into  notice 
by  Dr.  Kerr  of  Northampton,  in  1764,  whose  recommenda- 
tion attracted  a few  patients,  and  more  prominently  by  Dr. 
launhe,  about  the  year  1797-  The  parish  has  an  area  of 
1720  acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  1193  houses,  namely 
1003  inhabited.  139  uninhabited,  and  51  building  ; with  a 
population  of  1039  families,  or  6209  pcrsom,  a very  small 
pait  of  which  was  agricultural.  *Ine  town  is  90  miles 
north-west  of  the  General  Post-office,  London,  and  two 
miles  east  of  Warwick.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Learn,  in  a situation  sheltered  by  gentle  and  well- 
wooded  declivities;  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  town 
and  the  new  town,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  lawn, 
gardens,  and  shrubberies  of  the  Royal  Spa,  and  by  the 
river  Leam,  which  joins  the  Avon  about  a mile  below  the 
town.  Leamington  contains  a number  of  new  streets  re- 
gularly laid  out,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  chiefly 
in  the  New  Town,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
over  which  is  a handsome  stone  bridge.  The  old  well  or 
spring  noticed  by  Camden  has  a neat  pump-room  erected 
over  it.  Since  1784  new  springs  have  been  discovered, 
ami  in  connection  with  these  other  establishments  for 
drinking  the  waters  or  bathing,  of  which  the  Royal  Spa  is 
the  principal,  have  been  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  These  establishments  have  hot,  cold,  vapour,  and 
shower  baths,  ami  pump-rooms.  There  are  a number  of 
handsome  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  and  many  elegant 
private  houses,  chiefly  fronted  with  Homan  cement.  There 
is  a handsome  building  comprehending  a public  library 
and  reading-rooms,  with  at) assembly-room  above  ; another 
assembly-room  has  card,  music,  billiard,  and  refreshment 
rooms  attached  ; and  there  arc  a museum  and  picture-gal- 
lery ; a theatre  ; a public  promenade  called  the  Ranelagb 
Gardens;  a botanical  garden  ; a parish  church,  which  re- 
tains some  old  portions  amid  various  mutilations  and  altera- 
tions: a modern  episcopal  chapel  (St.  Mary’s  ; places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics; a national  school ; and  baths  for  the  poor.  A market 
is  held  on  Wednesday.  The  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal 
passes  through  the  Old  Town,  and  enables  the  inhabitants 
to  obtain  coals  at  a reasonable  price  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Birmingham. 

The  living  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
255 1. : the  value  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Mary's 
Chapel  is  not  given.  The  parish  is  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Stonely,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  in  the  diocgae 
of  Worcester.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  lour  dame- 
schools  with  60  cliildren,  namely,  30  boys  and  30  girls  ; a 
day  and  Sunday  national-school  with  154  children,  namely, 
lOt)  boys  and  54  girls  ; and  twenty  other  day  or  boarding 
and  day-schools  with  512  children,  namely,  231  boys,  and 
281  girls ; making  ti  total  of  726  scholars,  or  two  in  seven- 
teen of  the  population  under  daily  instruction.  Then 
were  at  the  same  time  three  Sunday-schools  with  310  scho- 
lars, of  sex  not  stated  in  the  returns,  giving  one  in  twenty 
of  the  population  under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Nuneaton  is  in  the  Athcrstone  division  of  llemlingford 
hundred,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Coventry,  or  101 
north-west  of  the  General  Post-office,  London.  This  town 
is  indebted  for  its  early  prosperity  to  a nunnery’  of  the 
order  of  Fontevrauld,  founded  nerc  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  by  Robert  Bossu,  earl  of  Leicester;  the  yearly  reve- 
nues of  the  nunnery’  were  valued,  at  the  dissolution,  at 
290 1.  15*.  OArf.  gross,  or  253/.  14r.  5 \d.  clear.  It  was  the 
first  established  of  the  very  few  houses  of  this  order  in 
England.  The  nuns  obtained  the  grant  of  a weekly  mar- 
ket in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  hamlet  of  AnJcbo 
rough,  about  half  a mile  to  the  south-east  of  Nuneaton,  in 
Nuneaton  parish,  may  be  regarded  as  one  suburb,  and  the 
village  of  Chilvcrs  Colon,  about  the  same  distance  south 
of  the  town,  as  another  suburb.  The  small  hamlet  of 
Stockingford,  in  Nuneaton  parish,  is  two  miles  west  of  the 
town.  The  statistics  of  the  two  parishes  of  Nuneaton  and 
Chilvers  Colon,  in  1831,  were  as  follows:  — 
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Only  about  a fifteenth  part  of  the  population  of  Nun  j eminence.  The  principal  buildings  form  the  south  side  of 
eatou,  and  a fifth  part  of  that  of  (Jhilvers  Coton.  were  I the  quadrangle,  with  an  eastward  prolongation  which  in- 
agricultural.  ! eludes  the  head  master's  house,  and  present  a handsome 

The  town  of  Nuneaton  is  irregularly  laid  out.  but  front  toward  the  extensive  play-ground  of  eight  acres,  which 
tolerably  well  built.  The  river  Anker  runs  through  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  school  buildings.  Rugby 
it.  The  church,  which  is  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  church  possesses  little  architectural  interest ; it  has  a 
town,  is  a Gothic  building,  with  a square  tower,  but  too  1 square  western  tower  without  buttresses  and  devoid  of 
small  for  ttie  accommodation  of  the  inhabitant*.  The  chief  ornament.  There  are  two  ranges  of  almshouses,  one  of 
branch  of  industry  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  is  the  them  endowed  by  Sheriff,  the  founder  of  the  graminar- 
nblxm-manufacture,  which  employed,  in  1831,  about  900  J school. 

men  in  the  parish  of  Nuneaton,  and  200  in  the  parish  of  ' Rugby  has  a weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and  eleven  or 
Chilvera  Coton,  besides  women  and  children.  The  coal-  j twelve  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  a great  horse-fair.  The 
field,  which  extends  from  Taraworth  to  Coventry,  passes  Oxford  Canal  passes  near  the  town.  There  are  places  of 
through  both  parishes,  and  there  are  some  coal-pits.  The  j worship  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
market  of  Nuneaton  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  three  The  living  ol  Rugby  is  a rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
yearly  fairs  for  cows,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  living  of  of  510/.,  with  a glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Marion, 
Nuneaton  is  a vicarage  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Stock-  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  of 
ingford,  of  the  joint  clear  yearly  value  of  902/.,  with  a glebe-  i Worcester. 

house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Arden,  in  the  archdeaconry  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  six  daily  schools  of  all 
of  Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  The  kinds,  with  625  scholars,  namely,  405  boys  and  160  girls, 
living  of  Chtivers  Coton  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  giving  about  one  in  four  of  the  total  population  under 
value  of  106/.,  with  a glebe-house,  in  the  same  ecclesias-  j daily  instruction.  This  unusual  proportion  was  mainly 
tical  divisions.  owing  to  the  eminence  of  the  grammar-school  noticed 

There  were  in  Nuneaton  parish,  in  1833,  eighteen  day-  I above,  which  contained  300  youths  collected  from  various 
schools  with  511  children,  namely  91  boys  and  30  girls,  and  ! parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  endowment  of  the  school  is 
390  children  of  sex  not  discriminated  in  the  return.  Two  of  J estimated  to  produce  5000/.  per  annum;  a very  valuable 
the  schools  were  endowed  : one  of  them  was  a grammar-  ; part  of  it  consists  of  eight  acres  of  ground,  now  covered 
school  founded  by  king  Edward  VI.,  with  45  boys;  the  with  buildings,  in  or  near  Lamb's  Conduit  Stroet,  London, 
other,  called  Smith's  Charity-school,  contained  46  boys  j Another  day-school  was  endowed  for  30  boys  by  Richard 
and  30  girls.  About  one  in  fifteen  of  the  population  was  Elborow,  and  another,  with  230  boys,  was  established  a.d. 
under  daily  instruction.  There  were  six  Sunday-schools,  1830,  by  a gentleman  who  allowed  the  master  50/.  a year, 
with  789  children,  namely  286  boys  and  377  girls  and  126  There  were  at  the  same  time  two  Sunday-schools,  with  245 
children  of  sex  not  stated,  giving  about  one  in  ten  of  the  1 children,  namely,  1 15  boys  and  130  girls ; giving  one  in  ten 
population  under  instruction  on  Sundays.  In  the  parish  ] of  the  population  under’instmetion  on  Sunday, 
of  Chilvera  Coton  there  were  at  the  same  period  one  in-;  Solihull  is  in  the  Solihull  division  of  llemlingtbrd  hnn- 
lant-sohool,  partly  supported  by  an  individual  contributor,  dred,  about  7 miles  south-east  of  Birmingham,  on  the  road 
with  45  children,  namely  20  bov*  and  23  girls ; four  other  j to  Warwick.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  10.000  acres;  it 
day-schools,  two  of  them  national  schools,  with  263  contained,  in  1831,  600  houses,  namely.  581  inhabited,  15 
children,  namely  148  boys  and  115  girls:  making  a total  i uninhabited,  and  4 building;  with  a*  population  of  608 
of  308  children,  or  one  in  eight  of  the  population  under  j families,  or  2878  persons,  more  than  half  nirricultural.  The 
daily  instruction.  The  two  national  schools  were  also  town  stands  in  a valley,  about  half  a mile  from  the  river 
Sunday-schools,  and  were  attended  on  Sundays  by  120  Blyth,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  park  and  grounds 
hoys  and  80  girls:  beside  which  there  were  five  other  J of  Malvern  Hall.  It  consists  ol‘  two  principal  streets, 
•Sunday  schools,  with  67  boys,  88  girls,  and  250  children  of  j nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  of  two  or  three  smaller 
sex  not  stated  : making  a total  of  605  children,  or  two  in  connecting  streets  or  lanes.  The  houses  are  generally 
seven  of  the  population  under  instruction  on  Sunday.  | modem  and  well  built,  and  some  of  them  are  hand- 
From  this  unusually  large  proportion  it  is  probable  that  | some.  The  church,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
* the  Sund&y  scholars  are  from  Atherstone  or  other  adjacent  . town,  is  a large  and  curious  cross  church.  The  chancel, 
parishes.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses  in  'transept,  and  part  of  the  nave,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  two  parishes.  the  tower,  which  rises  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave 

Rugby  is  in  the  Rugby  division  of  the  hundred  of  and  transept,  are  of  decorated  character,  of  an  early  date 
Knight  low,  about  83  miles  from  the  General  Post-Office,  and  remarkable  character.  The  west  end  of  the  nave 
London,  by  Ihe  parliamentary  Holyhead  road,  through  St.  | and  south  aisle  are  of  late  perpendicular  character,  as  also 
Albans,  Towcester,  Dav entry,  and  Dunchurch,  or  86  by  the  ( is  the  belfry-story  of  the  tower.  Ihe  spire,  which  is  octa- 
Birmingham  railway,  from  which  Rugby  is  distant  about  a gonaJ,  is  modern.  Attached  to  the  chancel  on  the  north 
mile.  Rugby  possesses  no  historical  interest.  It  had  a side  is  a small  chapel,  now  used  as  a vestry,  of  similar  archi- 
castle  iu  the  middle  ages,  of  which  only  the  earth-works  tecture  to  the  chancel,  having  under  it  a small  Iwt  beaut i- 
remain.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  2190  acres;  ful  plain  groined  crypt.  The  windows  of  the  chancel  and 
and  had,  in  1831,  515  houses,  namely,  490  inhabited,  7 un-  transept  are  very  good;  the  west  window  of  the  nave, 
inhabited,  aad  12  building;  with' a population  of  496  though  of  singular  composition,  is  also  good.  The  chancel 
families,  or  2501  persons.  The  town  stands  on  an  eminence  and  tne  vestry  have  each  on  the  south  side  a niche  for  the 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Avon,  and  consists  of  several  j vessels  of  the  altar:  that  in  the  chancel  is  richly  canopied 
streets  irregularly  laid  out,  containing  a number  of  well  built  that  in  the  vestry  plainer.  The  tracery  and  mouldings  in 
and  handsome  houses.  The  importance  of  the  town  is  chiefly  these  parts  of  the  church  are  very  good ; the  corbels  on  the 
derived  from  its  grammar-school,  founded  a.d.  1567  by  Law-  wall  of  the  chancel  are  very  perfect,  and  deserve  attention 
renoe  Sheritt)  a native  of  Brownsover  near  Rugby,  or  perhaps  for  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  tneir  foliage.  The  piers  of  the 
of  Rugby  itself,  and  a shopkeeper  (some  call  him  grocer,  tower  are  plain,  but  very  good.  There  is  some  good  taber- 
others  haberdasher)  in  Ijondon  ; he  had  also  some  employ-  naclc  and  screen  work  in  the  church.  There  are  a meeting- 
men  t in  the  household  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  before  her  ac-  house  for  Independents  and  a chapel  for  Roman  Catholics, 
cession  to  the  throne.  The  school  buildings  are  in  the  The  market  (if  kept  up)  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are 
southern  part  of  the  town;  the  greater  part  of  them  three,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  five  yearly  fairs  for 
form  a quadrangle,  enclosing  a court  90  feet  long  by  75  cattle,  hones,  cheese,  or  hops. 

feet  wide,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  open  cloisters.  The  living  is  a rectory',  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1456/., 
The  buildings  are  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  of  white  brick,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Arden,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
with  the  angles,  cornices,  and  dressings  to  the  openings  Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  There  is  in  the 
and  windows,  of  Attleborough  stone.  They  were  erected  pal  ish  a chapel  dedicated  to  8t.  James,  the  curacy  of 
early  in  the  present  century,  and  comprehend  a house  or  which  is  of  49/.  clear  yearly  value. 

apartments  for  the  head-master,  school-rooms,  and  a din-  Tb^re  were  iti  the  parish,  in  1833.  thirteen  day-schools 
ing-hail,  private  studies  and  dormitories  for  those  scholars  of  alt  kinds,  with  279  children,  namely,  1 17  boys  and  42 
who  are  resident  under  the  care  of  the  head  master.  There  girls,  and  120  children  of  sex  not  distinguished  in  the 
is  also  a chapel  erected  since  the  completion  of  the  other  ; return  ; giving  nearly  one  in  ten  of  the  population  under 
buildings,  containing  a monument  of  Doctor  James,  formerly  i daily  ikist ruction.  There  were  at  the  same  time  four  Sun 
head  master,  under  whom  the  school  first  rose  to  great  j day-scnools,  with  270  children,  namely,  127  boys  and  143 
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pH, ; (fiving  nboiit  one  in  eleven  of  Ihe  population  under 
instruction  on  SundayB. 

Southam  is  in  the  South&m  division  of  Knightlow  hun- 
dred, 83  miles  north-west  of  the  General  Post-Office,  Lon- 
don, through  Daventry,  9 miles  east  by  south  of  Warwick 
and  12  south-east  of  Coventry.  The  parish  has  an  area  of 
2770  acres;  and  contained,  in  1831,  289  houses,  namely, 
280  inhabited  and  9 uninhabited,  with  a population  of  282 
families,  or  1256  persons : about  one-third  of  the  population 
was  agricultural.  The  town  lies  in  a valley,  watered  by  a 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Itchen,  or  Ichene,  just  be- 
low the  town.  It  contains  a number  of  modem  well-built 
houses.  The  church  is  of  various  dates ; some  portions  are  of 
decorated  English  architecture,  with  some  good  windows ; 
other  parts  are  of  perpendicular  character,  some  parts  very 
good,  others  inferior.  It  has  a western  tower  and  spire. 
Some  of  the  tracery  has  been  much  mutilated.  There  are 
a place  of  worship  for  Baptists,  a free  school,  a self-sup-  j 
porting  dispensary,  and  an  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  j 
eye  and  car.  The  last  is  an  ornamental  building  of  per- ! 
pendicular  character.  The  market  is  on  Monday,  and  is  a 
good  corn-market ; there  are  several  yearly  fairs  for  sheep, 
homed  cattle,  and  horses.  There  are  two  mineral -springs 
near  the  town. 

The  living  is  a rector)',  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  534/., 
with  a glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Mart  on,  in  the  , 
archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 1 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  two  day  and  Sunday  j 
national  schools,  chiefly  supported  bv  endowment  or  con-  j 
tributions,  with  97  children,  namely,  67  boys  and  30  girls ; 
giving  about  one  in  thirteen  of  the  population  under  daily 
instruction : these  schools  were  also  Sunday-schools,  and 
were  attended  on  Sunday  by  10 1 children,  viz.  73  boys 
and  28  girls,  or  one  in  twelve  of  the  population. 

A few*  of  the  villages  claim  a brief  notice.  Bedworth 
is  in  the  Kirby  division  of  Knightlow  hundred,  about  3 
miles  south  of  Nuneaton  : the  area  of  the  parish  is  2240 
acres : the  population,  in  1831,  was  3980,  a very  small  part 
of  which  was  agricultural.  There  are  coal-pits  and  stone 
quarries  near  the  village,  which,  in  1831,  gave  employment 
to  180  men  : more  than  300  men  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  manufactures,  but  of  what  kind  is  not  stated  in  the 
population  returns.  The  village  is  on  the  road  between 
Nuneaton  and  Coventry,  which  are  the  chief  seats  of  the 
ri  bbo  n-man  u lac  t u re . 

Bidford  is  in  the  Stratford  division  of  Barlichway  hun- 
dred. on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Avon,  over  which  there 
is  a bridge  6 miles  lower  down  than  Stratford,  on  the  line 
of  the  lcknield  Way.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  3240  acres, 
with  a population,  in  1831,  of  1268;  above  half  agricul- 
tural. 

Brails  is  in  the  Brails  division  of  Kington  hundred,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  10  miles  from  Banbury, 
on  the  road  to  Shipston-upon-Stour.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  5220  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1272; 
more  than  two-thirds  agricultural.  There  is  a small  manu- 
facture of  plush  for  liveries.  Brails  liad,  in  1833,  an  infant- 
school  with  40  children  ; An  endowed  day-school  with  194 
hoys  and  10  girls;  two  national  Sunday-schools;  and  a 
small  day  and  Sunday  school,  taught  gratuitously  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest ; beside  private  schools.  The 
church  is  large,  and  has  a lofty  tower : some  parts  are  of 
early  English,  others  of  decorated  English,  others  of  per- 
pendicular character.  In  the  churchyard  there  is  an 
antient  tomb  with  an  effigy. 

Bulkington  is  in  the  Kirby  division  of  Knightlow  hun- 
dred, about  4 miles  south-east  of  Nuneaton.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  4000  acres:  the  population,  in  1K31,  was 
1792 ; nearly  half  agricultural.  The  village  of  Bulkington 
is  on  an  eminence  : the  church,  which  has  been  enlarged 
in  the  last  few  years,  is  close  to  the  village  on  the  north  | 
side.  In  1831,  166  men  in  the  parish  were  engaged  in 
manufactures,  chiefly  or  wholly  in  that  of  ribbons. 

Dunchurch  is  in  the  Rugby  division  of  Knightlow  hun- 
dred, 1 1 miles  south-east  or  Coventry.  The  parish  has  an  j 
area  of  5010  acres,  and  comprehends  the  hamlets  of  Tort  j 
and  Thurlaston  : the  population,  in  1831,  was  1029  ; about  j 
half  agricultural.  Dunchurch  village  is  on  the  south- 
eastern brow  of  the  high  waste  land  of  Dunsmore  Heath.  ; 
The  church  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  village,  in  a com-  | 
mantling  situation,  and  is  a handsome  and  curious  building. 

* “Hie  chancel  is  early  English,  with  some  good  decorated  I 
windows  inserted,  particularly  the  east  window : this  j 


cliancel  lias  the  low  side  window.  The  nave  is  decorated, 
with  good  piers  and  arches,  and  some  good  windows : the 
doors  of  the  aisles  have  remarkably  rich  mouldings.  The 
tower  is  perpendicular,  with  considerable  enrichment,  but 
mutilated.  There  are  two  antient  water-drains,  and  the 
antient  font  is  in  the  tower : it  was  plain  and  circular,  with 
a cabled  moulding  round  the  upper  edge.  There  are 
some  small  portions  of  antient  wood-work  in  the  church.’ 
(Rickman.)  There  is  a substantial  brick  school-house  for 
the  free  grammar-school,  which  contained,  in  1833.  between 
GO  and  70  boys  ; and  near  the  school-house  is  a range  of 
almshouses. 

Exhall  is  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  about 
4 miles  north  of  that  city.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  1750 
acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  840;  about  one-third 
or  one-fourth  agricultural : the  ribbon-manufacture  gave 
employment  at  that  time  to  above  50  men. 

Foleshill  is  also  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventnr, 
about  2 miles  north-east  of  Coventry.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is 2810  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  6969  : a 
very  small  part  agricultural.  This  parish  is  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  ribbon-manufacture,  which  employed, 
m 1831.  more  than  900  men,  beside  women  and  children  : 
about  30  men  were  at  the  same  period  employed  in  col- 
lieries. There  arc,  beside  the  parish  church,  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists. 

Polesworth  is  in  the  Taraworth  division  of  Hemlingfonl 
hundred,  between  3 and  4 miles  east-south-east  of  Tam- 
worth,  on  the  road  to  Atheist  one.  The  area  of  the  parish 
is  6310  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1870 ; about 
half  agricultural.  There  was  antiently  a Benedictine  nun- 
nery at  Polesworth,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  King 
Egbert  early  in  the  ninth  century : its  possesions  were 
valued,  at  the  dissolution,  at  109/.  (hr.  6 d.  gross,  or  87/.  16f. 
3d.  clear  yearly  revenue.  There  are  considerable  remains 
of  the  buildings  of  very  picturesque  character.  Polesworth 
has  an  Independent  place  of  worship,  and  an  endowed 
free-school  or  schools.  There  are  coal-works  and  a stoue- 
quarry  near  the  village. 

Sow  is  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  about  3 or 
4 miles  east-north-east  of  Coventry  : the  pariah  extends 
into  the  Kirby  division  of  Knightlow  hundred,  and  has  an 
area  of  2300  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1414. 
The  ribbon-manufacture  gave  employment  to  100  men  it: 
this  parish,  and  to  above  90  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Shilton  (the  area  of  which  was  850  acres ; and  the  popu- 
lation, in  1831,460),  in  the  Kirby  division  of  K'nigntfow 
hundred.  There  are  considerable  coal-works  in  Sow  parish : 
the  Oxford  Canal  passes  through  the  midst  of  them. 

Stoke  is  also  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  about 
a mile  east  of  Coventiy.  flic  area  of  the  parish  is  950 
acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  848.  Tlie  ribbon  or 
other  manufactures  employed  about  53  men  in  1831. 

Stoneleigh  is  in  the  Kenilworth  division  of  Knightlow 
hundred,  on  the  river  Sow,  just  above  its  junction  with  the 
Avon,  about  2 miles  east  of  Kenilworth,  and  6 north-east 
of  Warwick.  There  was  antiently  a Cistercian  abbey  here, 
transferred  hither  from  Rndmore  in  Staffordshire  about 
a.d.  1154,  the  yearly  revenues  of  which  at  the  dissolution 
were  estimated  at  178/.  2s.  gross,  or  151/.  O*.  3$rf. 
clear.  The  gateway  of  the  abbey  is  still  standing  in  Stone- 
leigh  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Leigh.  The  church  of  Stonc- 
leigh  is  a large  irregular  building,  partly  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, partly  of  later  date.  Among  the  monuments  is 
that  of  Alice,  titular  duchess  of  Dudley,  who  claimed  to  be 
wife  of  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  favourite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  could  not  establish  Her  claim.  The 
area  of  Stoneleigh  parish  is  8680  acres:  the  population,  in 
1831,  was  1298;  three-fourths  agricultural.  There  are  two 
endowed  free-schools,  which  had,  in  1833,  149  scholars,  74 
boys  and  75  girls,  in  the  week,  and  108  scholars,  51  boys 
and  57  girls,  on  Sundays. 

Studley  is  in  the  Alcester  division  of  Barlichway  hun- 
dred, nearly  5 miles  north  of  Alcester.  There  was  a priory 
of  Austin  canons,  transferred  hither  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  yearly  revenues  of  which  at  the 
dissolution  were  181/.  3s.  Qd.  gross,  or  117/.  1*.  1$</.  clear  ; 
there  are  some  considerable  remains  of  the  conventual 
buildings.  There  was  also  an  hospital  for  the  infirm  poor 
at  the  priory  gate.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  5070  acres  : 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  1903;  about  one-third  agricul- 
tural. A considerable  manufacture  of  needles  and  flailing 
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hook*  is  carried  on  in  the  parish,  which  save  employment, 
in  1831,  to  above  100  men,  beside  women  and  children. 

Wolvey,  nearly  C miles  south-east  of  Nuneaton,  had,  in 
1831,  48  persons  engaged  in  manufactures,  apparently  of 
ribbons.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  3790  acres : the  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  was  935;  two-fifths  agricultural. 

Divisions  for  Ecelesiatt ira l,  Legal,  and  Parliamentary 
Purposes. — -This  county  is  at  present  wholly  included  in 
the  diocese  of  Worcester.  It  comprehends  the  whole  arch- 
deaconry of  Coventry  and  a part  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Worcester.  The  rural  deaneries  and  ecclesiastical  cures 
are  as  follow's : — 


I.  Archdeaconry  of  Coventry. 
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II.  Part  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Worcester. 
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The  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  was  formerly  included  in 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  ; but,  in  pursuance 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  church  commission,  has 
been  separated  from  that  diocese,  and  added  to  the  diocese 
of  Worcester,  in  which  the  whole  county  is  now  included. 
The  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  includes  the  greater  part  of 
the  county,  and  especially  the  rich  and  populous  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  north  and  north-east.  The  arch- 
deaconry of  Worcester  comprehends  the  southern  and 
south-western  parts,  which  are  agricultural,  together  with 
the  adjoining  county  of  Worcester. 

The  county  is  included  in  the  midland  circuit ; the 
assizes  and  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at 
Warwick  ; those  for  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry  at 
Coventry.  There  are  a county  gaol  and  a county  house  of 
correction  at  Warwick  ; a gaol  and  house  of  correction  at 
Coventry  for  the  county  of  that  city ; lock-up-houses  at 
Leamington  and  Birmingham;  a debtors'  or  Court  of 
Requests'  prison  at  Birmingham  ; and  a county  asylum  for 
discharged  juvenile  prisoners  at  Stretton. 

The  county  gaol  at  Warwick  is  well  ventilated  and  dry, 
and  moderately  clean  ; but  so  much  crowded  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  maintain  effective  discipline  : the  towns- 
people give  more  trouble  than  prisoners  from  the  country 
parts ; but  the  most  troublesome  are  the  debtors. 

The  county  house  of  correction  at  Warwick  has  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  cells  for  the  proper  separation  of  the 

Prisoners ; but  the  management  is  such  as  to  reflect  the 
ighest  credit  on  the  keeper  and  officers.  The  system  of 
labour  is  reported  by  the  inspectors  of  prisons  as  deserving 
of  imitation.  Nearly  half  the  prisoners  are  from  Birming- 
ham. The  chaplain  to  the  gaol  and  house  of  correction 
is  a zealous  and  efficient  officer,  and  some  interesting  cases 
of  reformed  prisoners  are  given  by  him  in  the  Fourth  Re- 
port of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons.  The  gaol  and  house  of 
correction  at  Coventry  is  not  large  enough,  but  the  number 
of  cells  is  sufficient  lor  the  usual  number  of  inmates  : it  is 
secure,  dry.  and  moderately  well  ventilated  ; and  the 
management  is  good.  The  bulk  of  the  prisoners  are 
weavers  and  agricultural  labourers;  about  one-fourth  are 
strangers  not  resident  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coven- 
try- 

The  two  lock-up-houses  at  Leamington  are  small  and 
insufficient ; one  is  under  the  town-hall,  the  other  at  the 
police  station,  in  a distant  part  of  the  town  ; that  at  the 
town-hall,  which  is  most  used,  has  not  a sufficient  number 


of  cells.  It  is  used  only  for  the  temporary  confinement  oi 
prisoners.  The  principal  lock-up-housc*  at  Birmingham 
(there  are  three  lock-up-houses,  if  not  more,  in  the  town) 
is  attached  to  the  police-office.  The  time  of  confinement 
is  usually  short,  and  there  is  little  attempt  at  discipline  ; 
there  is  no  chaplain,  and  no  instruction  ot  any  kind  is  pro- 
vided. The  debtors’  prison  at  Birmingham  is  exclusively 
for  debtors  from  the  Court  of  Requests ; it  is  neglected  and 
dirty. 

Tne  county  asylum  in  Stretton  was  established  in  1817, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Dallas,  for  the  reception  and 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  at  the  expiration  of  their 
imprisonment.  The  house,  formerly  occupied  as  a farm- 
house, is  in  a retired  situation.  A keeper  and  his  wife  are 
the  only  resident  officers.  The  age  ot  admission  is  from 
14  to  16 ; but  some  boys  under  14  had  been  received  and 
transmitted  to  * the  Children’s  Friend  Society  ’ during  the 
existence  of  that  association.  The  boys  arc  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  making  clothe*  and  shoes,  and  in  working  in  a 
large  garden,  in  which  they  commonly  take  great  delight. 
There  is  an  ample  supply  of  books,  religious  and  miscel- 
laneous ; and  the  vicar  and  curate  of  the  parish  visit  and 
catechize  the  children.  Each  boy  receive*  a portion  of 
the  estimated  value  of  his  labour:  this  portion  is  divided 
into  thirds;  one-third  he  receives  at  the  time,  and  two- 
thirds  on  his  discharge.  The  boy*  stay  two  years,  and  are 
considered  as  the  hired  servants  of  the  keeper.  The 
management  of  the  institution  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
keeper,  and  on  the  committee  (appointed  by  the  county 
magistrates'!  under  whose  supervision  it  is  placed ; the 
results  have  been  good ; many  boys  have  turned  out  well, 
and  have  become  respectable  workmen.  Some  have  called 
afterwards,  and  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  benefits 
derived  from  their  residence  here.  The  institution  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  and  by  the  sale  of 
articles  made  in  the  house. 

Before  the  Reform  Act,  Warwickshire  sent  only  six  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  two  for  the  county, 
two  for  the  city  of  Coventry,  and  two  for  the  borough  of 
Warwick.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  number  was  increased 
to  ten,  namely,  four  for  the  county,  which  was  divided  into 
two  parts  ; two  each  for  Warwick  and  Coventry  as  before  ; 
and  two  for  Birmingham,  which  was  made  a parliamentary 
borough.  By  the  Boundary  Act  the  northern  division  of 
the  county  was  determined  to  comprehend  the  hundred  of 
Hemlinglord,  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  and  the 
Rugby  and  Kirby  divisions  of  Knight  low  hundred  : the 
principal  place  of  election  is  Coleshill ; and  the  polling 
places  are  Coleshill,  Nuneaton,  Coventry.  Birmingham, 
and  Dunchureh.  The  southern  division  of  the  county  com- 
prehends the  hundreds  of  Barliehway  and  Kington,  and  the 
Kenilworth  and  Southam  divisions  of  Knightlow  hundred  : 
the  principal  place  of  election  is  Warwick : and  the  polling 
places  are  Warwick,  Kington  or  Kincton,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Hcnley-in-Arden,  and  Southam.  The  limits  of  the  city  of 
Coventry,  which  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  the  county 
of  the  city,  and  those  of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  were  not 
altered  by  the  Boundary  Act.  The  parliamentary  borough 
of  Birmingham  comprehends  the  parishes  of  Birmingham 
and  Edgbaston,  and  the  townships  of  Bordesley,  Dudde- 
ston  or  Duddle*tone  with  Nechclls,  and  Dcritend,  in  the 
parish  of  Aston.  The  population  of  the  parishes  and  town- 
ships included  in  the  borough  was,  in  1831, 142,251.  Bir- 
mingham has  since  been  incorporated  as  a municipal 
borough,  by  charter  dated  Gth  Oct.,  1838.  The  municipal 
borough  has  the  same  limits  as  the  parliamentary.  The 
parliamentary  constituency  of  the  county  and  the  city  and 
boroughs  in  it,  in  1835-G,  and  1839-10,  was  as  follows: — 

County  CooktiluctK-y  in  133&-6  18JSW0  Uaw‘) 

Northern  division  6505  G780  Coventry  . . 3681  3810 
Southern  do.  3997  4253  Warwick  . . 1046  977 
Birmingham  . 4847  4619 


10,502  11,039  9574  9406 

History  and  Antiquities.— In  the  earliest  historic  period 
this  county  appear*  to  have  been  on  or  near  the  border  of 
the  three  nations,  the  Comabii  (fLopvaiun,  Ptolemy,  or  in  one 
MS.  Kopvd/3iot),  on  the  north-west:  the  Contain  or  Cori- 
tavi  (Kofuracoi,  Ptolemy),  on  the  north-cast ; and  the  Do- 
buni  (Ao/JoSvoirPtolomy),  on  the  south ; but  to  which  of  these 
nations  it  belonged,  whether  to  one  or  more,  and  in  what 
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proportion,  there  are  no  mean*  of  determining.  Camden 
assigns  it  to  the  Comavii ; Mr.  Britton,  in  the  • Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,’  to  the  Comavii  and  the  Wigantes, 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  Jugantes  or  lugantes,  a people 
named  only  in  one  passage  of  Tacitus  (AnttaUt,  lib. 
xii.  4d,  * Ci vitas  Jugantum),  of  which  the  reading  is  dis- 
puted. 

In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain,  Warwickshire  appears 
to  have  been  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Cawori- 
ensis. 

Several  Roman  or  other  antient  roads  cross  the  county  or 
pass  along  its  borders.  The  antient  Walling  Street  in  its 
north-westward  progress  meets  the  border  of  the  county  on 
the  east  side  near  Hill  Moreton.  and  runs  along  the  north- 
eastern border  as  far  as  Mancettcr,  near  Atherstone,  beyond 
which  its  course,  still  north-westward,  is  wholly  within  the 
county  to  the  passage  of  the  Tame,  between  Wilnecote  and 
Ftueley,  where  it  enter*  Staffordshire.  While  on  the  border 
it  separates  Warwickshire  partly  from  Northamptonshire, 
but  chiefly  from  Leicestershire.  The  Fosse  Way,  another 
antient  road,  enters  the  county  on  the  south,  and  crossing 
first  the  detached  portion  of  the  county  at  Stretton-on  the- 
Fosse,  and  then  the  intervening  portion  of  Worcestershire, 
enters  the  main  part  of  the  county  ut  llalford-on-the-Stour, 
and  runs  north-eastward  by  Compton  Vemey,  Stratton-on- 
Duiisiuore,  Brinklow,  and  Stretton-imder-ros*e,  to  High 
Cross,  where  it  intersects  Walling  Street  and  enters  Leices- 
tershire. Another  road,  designated  in  the  Ordnance  map 
the  Icknield  Street,  but  in  the  map  of  Antient  Britain 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
knowledge,  more  correctly  ‘the  Ryknield  Way,’  enters  the 
comity  on  the  south-west  side,  and  runs  north  by  went  by 
Bidfoid,  Alcesler,  Studley,  and  Ipsley,  into  Worcestershire. 
It  then  bends  gradually  to  north  by  east  and  again  crosses 
the  county  or  touches  the  bonier  near  Birmingham  and  near 
Sutton  Coldfield ; after  which  it  enters  Staffordshire  and 
intersects  Watling  Street  at  Etocetum,  now  Wall,  near 
Lichfield.  Between  Ale  ester  and  Studley  it  is  called  ‘the  I 
Hay  den  Way.* 

Some  Roman  towns  and  stations,  in  the  county  or  on  the 
border,  may  be  identified.  The  Tripont  ium  of  Antoninus  is 
fixed  by  Dugdale  and  Gale  at  Dove  bridge,  or  Dow  bridge,  on  | 
Watling  Street,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  North-  ] 
ampton,  Leicester,  and  Warwick,  or  at  Lilboume  in  North-  ! 
amptonshire,  close  by,  where  there  are  sonic  antient  trenches  j 
anu  one  or  two  tumuli.  The  Venon®  of  the  same  writer 
is  fixed  by  Camden,  Stukeley,  and  others,  at  or  near  High 
Cross,  where  the  Watling  Street  and  the  Fosse  Road  inter- 
sect. Camden  has  preserved  a local  tradition  of  an  antient 
•most  flourishing  city,  named  Cleycester,  which  had  a i 
senate  of  its  own,  and  of  which  Cfeybrook,  about  a mile 
off,  was  a part ;’  and  speaks  of  foundations  of  hewn  stone 
buried  under  the  furrows,  and  of  Roman  coins  turned  up 
by  the  plough.  The  Mauduessedum  of  the  same  writer  is  I 
fixed  at  Mancctter  or  Mancester,  near  Atherstone.  Here 
are  evident  remains  of  a Roman  station  ; the  ditch  and~val- 
lum  being  in  many  parts  very  perfect.  Alcester  may  be 
identified  with  the  Alauna  of  tne  14th  Iter  of  Richard  of 


Cirencester.  Roman  coins  and  medals  of  brass,  gold,  and 
silver,  and  antient  bricks,  have  been  found  at  Alcester.  I 
Probably  the  name  may  have  belonged  also  to  the  river 
(Alne)  on  which  the  town  stands.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Richard  assigns  this  town  to  the  Dobuni.  Near  Chester- 
ton. on  the  Fosse  Way,  is  an  encampment,  evidently  Ro- 
man. which  is  identified  by  Mr.  Hatcnard,  the  translator  of 
Ric  hard  of  Cirencester,  with  a station,  the  name  of  which  is 
lost,  in  the  14th  Iter  of  Richard. 

Roman  coins  or  other  antiquities  have  been  found  near 
Birmingham,  Hampton-in- Arden,  Willoughby  near  the 
Leam,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  and  at  Warwick  ; 
and  a Homan  pavement  at  Coventry.  Mr.  Reynolds  men- 
tions the  remains  ol‘ a Roman  camp  or  station  at  Monk  s 
Kirby,  between  Lutterworth  and  Coventry  ; but  it  is  not 
marked  in  the  Ordnance  map.  There  are  some  earthworks 
at  Brinklow,  near  Monk’s  Kirby,  on  the  line  of  the  Fosse, 
which  Dugdale  conjectured  to  he  Roman. 

In  the  earlier  Saxon  period  Warwickshire  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  Tile  southern  part  of  the  county, 
which  has  been  all  along  included  in  the  diocese  of  Wor- 
cester, appears  to  have  Been  included  in  the  subordinate 
kingdom  or  Hwiccas,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Bede  (Hitt,  j 
Ercles.,  Lib.  iv.,  c.  13,  23)  'provincia  Huieciorum,*  which  I 
was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  . 


seventh  century.  Notices  of  this  subordinate  principality 
or  province  continue  down  to  the  year  853.  The  treach- 
erous death  of  the  Mercian  king  Ethclbald,  a.d.  757,  is 
placed  by  the  Saxon  chronicle  at  Seccandune,  apparently 
Seckington  in  Warwickshire,  near  Tamworth.  Under  king 
Alfred,  Warwickshire  came,  w ith  the  rest  of  Mercia  south- 
west of  Watling  Street,  into  direct  subjection  to  the  West 
Saxon  crown  (about  a.d.  886),  and  during  part  of  the  reign 
of  Alfred  and  his  son  Edward  the  Elder  was  governed  By 
the  alderman  Aethered,  and  after  his  death  by  his  wife, 
fhe  lady  Aethelflaed  or  Ethelfleda,  Alfred’s  daughter. 
During  this  and  the  subsequent  reigns  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  war  with  the  Danes  or  Northmen. 

To  this  period  of  history,  namely,  a.d.  926,  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  son  and  successor  of 
Edward,  some  of  our  early  chroniclers  assign  the  existence 
of  the  fabulous  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick.  According  to  the 
legend,  Athelstan  was  at  war  with  the  Danes,  who  had 
penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester ; and  it 
was  to  depend  on  the  issue  of  a single  combat  between 
an  English  champion  to  be  appointed,  and  Colkrand, 
who,  though  acting  as  champion  of  the  Danes,  is  de- 
scribed as  being  an  African,  or  Saracen,  of  gigantic  size, 
whether  the  crown  of  England  should  be  retained  by  Ath- 
eist an,  or  be  transferred  to  Oiaux,  or  Aulaf  or  Anlaf,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  Golavus  or  Govelaph,  king  of  Norway. 
Earl  Guy,  whose  valour  had  obtained  for  him  great 
renown,  had  at  the  very  time  just  landed  at  Portsmouth 
in  the  garb  of  a palmer,  having  returned  from  a pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land  : and  being  engaged  as  champion  by  the 
king,  who,  without  knowing  him,  had  been  directed  by 
a vision  to  apply  to  him  to  undertake  the  matter,  he  sue 
reeded  in  killing  the  Danish  champion.  He  then  privately 
discovered  himself  to  the  king,  on  whom  he  enjoined 
secrecy,  retired  unknown  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own 
castle  at  Warwick,  and  lived  the  lite  of  a hermit  till  his 
death.  Guy  s Cliff  near  Warwick  is  pointed  out  by  tradi- 
tion as  the  place  of  lus  hermitage  ; and  armour  said  to  be 
his  is  st  ill  preserved  in  Warwick  Castle.  What  is  the  ori- 
gin of  this  tradition,  which  cannot  he  traced  higher  than 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. The  story,  as  given  in  those  of  our  early  his- 
torians who  have  mentioned  it,  and  in  Dugdale,  who’,  with 
I.eland,  Camden,  and  some  others,  has  received  it  as  a true 
history,  is  inconsistent  with  the  known  circumstances  of 
the  times.  And  it  may  1m*  observed  that  the  name  of  the 
champion,  Guv,  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
African  or  Saracenic  origin  of  Colbrand,  point  to  a period 
subsequent  to  the  Normau  conquest  as  that  in  which  the 
legend  received  its  present  form.  Dr.  Pegge  has  examined 
into  the  origin  of  the  legend,  in  a paper  contained  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  * Bibliotheca  Topographica  Bri- 
tannica.’  He  disputes  the  existence  of  the  Earldom  of 
Warwick  ; hut  it  is  probable  that  there  were  earls,  or  rather 
aldermen  the  equivalent  Saxon  title,  represented  in  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages  by  “dux’  and  ‘comes*  \ of  War- 
wickshire in  the  time  of  AthrUtan  ; as  it  was  then  or  soon 
after  in  existence  os  a separate  county ; for  a deed  of  the 
year  962  contains  the  name  of  * Uuathawede,  vicecomes 
Warwichi®,'  i.e.  Sheriff  of  Warwickshire.  It  is  probable 
that  there  were  at  the  same  time,  or  soon  alter,  carls 
or  aldermen  of  Coventry,  or  perhaps  Chester  and  Coven- 
try, and  with  one  of  these  Leofric  III.,  who  had  acquired 
the  government  of  Mercia,  is  connected  another  cele- 
brated legend,  that  of  the  fair  Godiva,  his  wife,  who  is  said 
to  have  ridden  naked  through  the  city  ofCoventiy.  [Covxx- 
try.]  This  legend  also  is  seriously  given  by  Dugdale.  Many 
circumstances  of  the  legend  are  obviously  fabricated,  but 
Leofric  and  Godiva  are  historical,  not  fabulous  persons,  and 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Canute  ; and  an  antient  inscription 
accompanying  a picture  of  the  pair,  on  a window  of  Trinity 
church,  Coventry,  set  up  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  may 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  city  owed  some  immunities 
to  the  lady’s  intercession.  The  inscription  was  — 

1 1 Lurirbr.  for  ih*  lor-*  oflh**, 

!>*■  ciak*  Cor«nUa  tol-free.' 

Warwickshire  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes  under  Canute  in 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Rihelred  II.,  a.d.  1016. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  and  the  empress  Maud,  Co- 
ventry Castle,  belonging  to  Kanulph,  earl  of  Chester,  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  empress,  was  taken  by  the  king’s 
troops ; and  the  attempt  of  the  earl  to  retake  it  brought  on 
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an  engagement,  in  which  the  king  was  hurt,  and  the  earl 
wounded  and  repulsed.  This  incident  is  given  by  Mr. 
Britton,  in  4 The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  but  we 
cannot  trace  his  authority,  or  fix  the  year  of  its  occurrence. 
In  the  civil  troubles  of  Henry  III.,  alter  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  castle 
of  Kenilworth  held  out  for  the  insurgents  for  six  mouths 
(a.d.  1266) ; and  in  the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
the  murder  of  Gaveston,  the  king's  minion,  took  place  at 
Blacklow  Hill,  near  Warwick.  He  wal  taken  from  the 
custody  of  Aimeric,  or  Aimery,  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  Guy 
Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick  (whom  Gaveston  had  insult- 
ingly called  1 the  black  dog  of  Arden’),  and  was  beheaded 
by  his  order.  The  incident  is  commemorated  by  an  antient 
inscription  in  the  rock  near  the  summit  of  the  hill : 
P.  Gaveston,  Earl  ok  Cornwall,  Beheaded  here, 
+ 1311. 

In  the  war  of  tho  Roses  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties:  the  Warwick  men, 
swayed  by  their  earl,  the  celebrated  4 king-maker,’  were 
Yorkists ; the  men  of  Coventry,  won  by  the  frequent  visits 
and  favours  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  queen,  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  were  supporters  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

In  the  oivil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  county  generally  em- 
braced the  cause  of  parliament,  being-  espec  ial  I v swayed  by 
the  influence  of  Lord  Brooke.  The  first  great  battle  of  the 
war  was  fought  at  Edge  Hill,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  (a.h.  16421.  The  king  was  near  Banbury  in  Oxford- 
shire, where  was  a Parliamentarian  garrison,  wnich  he  had 
summoned  to  surrender,  on  his  way  towards  London  : the 
earl  of  Essex,  general  of  the  Parliamentarian  army,  who  was 
at  Worcester,  was  ordered  by  the  parliament  to  march  in 
pursuit,  and  had  reached  Kineton  in  Warwickshire,  when 
the  king  turned  back  to  meet  him.  The  Parliamentarians 
wars  drawn  up  in  the  fields  between  the  foot  of  Edge  Hill 
and  the  town  of  Kineton,  and  the  Royalists  descended  the 
hill  to  attack  them.  The  battle  was  severe,  but  indecisive  : 
the  loss  on  both  sides  is  commonly  stated  at  5000 ; -but  the 
slain  were  probably  about  1300;  the  wounded  may  have 
made  up  the  larger  number.  The  Parliamentarians  re- 
treated the  next  day  to  Warwick  ; while  the  king  returned 
to  Banbury,  which  he  forced  to  surrender.  The  numbers 
engaged  were  stated  in  an  account  sent  by  some  Parlia- 
mentarian officers  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  ordered  by  the  house  to  be  printed,  at  10,000  on  their 
own  side,  and  from  14,000  to  22,000  viz.  18,000  foot  and 
4000  horse)  on  that  of  the  king.  The  king  had  marched 
through  the  county  before  the  battle ; and  alter  his  leaving 
Birmingham,  the  townsmen  seized  his  plate  and  furniture, 
and  conveyed  it  to  Warwick  Caslle.  They  further  showed 
their  hostility  by  refusing  to  manufacture  swords  for  the 
Royalists,  while  they  readily  supplied  the  opposite  partv. 
They  afterwards  fortified  their  town  with  some  slight  works 
to  resist  Prince  Rupert,  whom  the  king  had  ordered  to 
open  the  communication  between  Oxford  and  York.  The 
town  was  however  taken  by  the  prince  early  in  April,  1643. 
A minister  who  acted  as  governor  was  killed,  and  part  of 
the  town  burned.  Warwick  Castle,  the  principal  post  of 
the  Parliamentarians,  was  attacked  by  the  Royalists  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  but  without  success. 

Trie  only  incidents  requiring  notice  in  later  times  are 
the  Birmingham  riots.  The  first  of  these  occurred  in  1715, 
when  several  dissenting  meeting-houses  were  destroyed  or 
injured.  The  next  occurred  in  1791,  when  two  dissenting 
meeting-houses  and  the  dwellings  of  several  dissenters,  | 


including  that  of  Dr.  Priestley,  minister  of  4 the  New 
Meeting’  (one  of  those  destroyed),  were  burned,  and  the 
doctor  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  The  last  great  riot 
was  connected^with  the  Chartist  agitation,  and  occurred 
in  July,  1839,  when  several  houses  were  destroyed.  The 
riots  of  1715  were  partly  or  wholly  the  result  of  religions 
bigotry;  those  of  1791  were  partly  religious,  partly  po- 
litical’; those  of  1839  were  political.  The  formation  of  the 
great  Political  Union  during  the  agitation  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  1831-2,  led  to  some  meetings  of  immense  numbers 
of  people,  but  was  not  attended  by  any  breach  of  the  peace. 

{Ordnance  Map  of  England;  Conybeare  and  Phillips, 
Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  ; Greenough’s  Geolo- 
gical Map  of  England;  Priestley’s  History  of  Navigable 
Canals  and  Rivers ; Dugd&Ie’s  Warwickshire;  Britton's 
account  of  Warwickshire,  in  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales;  Hutton’s  History  of  Birmingham ; Rickman’s 
Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture ; Parliamentary  Papers.) 

Statistics. 

Population  and  Occupations. — As  a manufacturing 
county,  Warwickshire  is  the  eighth  in  rank,  a position 
which  it  maintained  in  1811-21-31,  standing  in  the  last 
year  between  Northumberland  and  Staffordshire : the  pro- 
portion of  the  manufacturing  population  was  sixty  per  cent, 
in  1831,  at  which  period  there  were  2838  occupiers  of  land 
employing  labourers,  1142  occupiers  not  employing  labour- 
ers, and  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  was  15,844. 
The  remainder  of  the  male  population  aged  20  and  up- 
wards was  distributed  as  follows: — 11,375  employed  in 
manufactures;  32,579  in  retail  trades  and  handicrafts; 
4012  capitalists,  bankers,  and  members  of  the  professions ; 
10,358  non-agricultuml  labourers;  2446  domestic  servants; 
other  males  aged  20  and  upwards,  3729 ; and  there  were 
13,089  female  servants.  The  following  details  arc  from 
the  Returns  of  1831 : — 4 About  4500  men  are  employed  in 
making  ribbons,  nearly  one-half  of  them  in  the  city  of 
Coventry,  upwards  of  900  at  Nuneaton,  900  at  Foleshill, 
300  at  Astley,  200  at  Chilvers  Coton,  100  at  Sow,  5-1  at 
Exhill,  25  at  Harthill,  and  in  smaller  numbers  in  many 
other  place*  ; and  about  100  men  are  employed  in  weaving 
linen  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Watch-making  has 
been  successfully  introduced  at  Coventry.  Needles  are 
made  by  350  men,  chiefly  at  Ip&ley,  Studley,  Alccster,  and 
Sambourn;  and  at  Kenilworth  the  manufacture  of  combs 
employ's  upwards  of  150  men.  But  these  and  the  smaller 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  machines,  rush-weavers  and 
others,  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  activity  dis- 
played at  Birmingham  and  its  vicinity.* 

The  population  of  the  county  at  the  following  decennial 
periods  when  the  census  was  taken  was  as  under : — 


1801 

Mai*. 

99,942 

IVimIc*- 

108.248 

Total. 

208,190 

Incrraae 
l«r  Cent 

1811 

109,539 

119,196 

228,735 

98 

1821 

133,127 

1 10,565 

274.392 

199 

1831 

165,576 

171,0^4 

336.610 

22-8 

1841 

195, G79 

206,036 

401,715 

194 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1700  the 

population  was  96.600 : 

from  1801 

to  1841  it 

increased  193,525,  or  93 

per  cent. 

According  to  the  last  census  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
square  mile  is  464.  The  population,  &c.  of  each  hundred 
and  borough  in  1841  is  shown  in  the  following  table  com- 
municated by  the  commissioners  of  the  Census,  the  returns 
not  having  yet  been  published  : — 
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In  1831  (he  number  of  inhabited  homes  was  68,253,  in-  i 
habited  by  72,357  families,  and  there  were  782  houses 
building  and  3882  uninhabited. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  #c. — Sums  expended  for  the  ; 
relief  of  the  poor:  1748-49-50  (annual  average),  10,445/.; 
1776,  44,071/. ; 1783-84-85  (average),  59,507/.  The  sum 
expended  in 

1801  was  117.353/.,  being  11*.  3d.  for  each  inhabitant. 

lHll  ..  157,932  „ 13  9 

1821  ..  146.185  10  7 „ 

1831  ..  101,212  „ 9 6 

1841  ..  109,522  „ 0 6 „ 


In  each  of  the  following  years  ending  25th  March,  1 
the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  as  under 

1835.  1836.  1917.  1938.  1830  1840. 

138,629/.  110, 4CM/.  98,910/.  108,183/.  108,711/.  109,722/. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1834, 
the  last  year  under  the  old  administration,  was  158,159/. 
The  total  difference  in  the  sum  expended  in  that  year  and 
1840  was  58,209/.,  or  31  per  cent. : namely,  in  suits  of  law, 
&c.,  2845/.,  or  48  per  cent. ; and  in  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, 6727/.,  or  30  per  cent.  The  abuses  under  the  old 
law  were  comparatively  few  in  this  county.  The  number 
of  Poor-law  unions  is  11,  comprising  237  parishes  which 
had  a population  of  191,068  in  1831.  There  are  nine  pa- 
rishes, with  a population  of  145,542,  which  arc  not  in  any 
union.  Each  of  the  undermentioned  places  is  the  centre 
of  a union ; and  the  sums  expended  in  the  year  ended 
25th  March,  1840,  under  the  principal  heads  of  In-main- 
tenance.  Out-relief,  and  Establishment  and  Salaries,  were 
as  follows.' — 


Population  In-  Out  E**»l>Ushment 

Name  of  I'nitm.  iu  1831.  M»Snt*nao«.  Rrlicf.  and  Salariea.  Total. 


£. 

Atccslrr  . . . 15.923  404 

A "too  ....  36,835  909 

Athrr*ionr  . . 9.489  774 

Folrdiill  ...  11.965  561 

Mrridvn  . . . 10.481  713 

Nnnvitna  . . 13.06®  1097 

Rarity  . . . l«.f«8  611 

Solihull  . . . 11.43*  606 

Kouiham  ...  8,579  449 

Stratfurd-on-A'Otl  18,744  7*1 

Warwick.  . . 28,924  1*92 


£. 

£. 

£. 

8M0 

854 

4,852 

3539 

1143 

5.591 

264* 

83* 

4.254 

1443 

659 

2,675 

2209 

663 

3,595 

3713 

915 

5.735 

3-83 

1070 

5,466 

1(0 

910 

8,013 

1720 

*38 

2,916 

1551 

7.244 

6597 

• KM 

10.198 

The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  these  unions  during 
the  quarter  ending  Lady-day,  1840,  was  13,231  (1728  in- 
door, and  11,303  out-door),  or  8 per  cent,  of  the  union  po- 
pulation. There  were  391 -lunatics  and  idiots  chargeable 
on  the  poor's-rate  in  1836,  or  1 iu  861 ; in  England  1 in 
1033.  In  1835-6  there  were  1551  bastard  children  charge- 
able on  the  poor’s-rate,  or  1 in  217  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ; in  England  1 in  215.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
births  in  1830  was  425,  or  1 in  22 ; in  England  1 in  20. 
The  number  affiliated  in  1834-5  waa  305,  and  102  in 
1835-6.  In  1810  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  persons 
married  under  21  years  of  age  was  10'4;  in  England  and 
Wales  9-0,  for  the  two  sexes. 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty tax  in  1815  was  1,289,879/. ; property  assessed  to 
occupiers,  835,422/. ; and  the  profits  of  trades,  professions, 
See.,  were  assessed  at  666,998/.  In  1825-6  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  property  assessed 
was  : — land,  60  parts ; dwelling-houses.  31*3  parts  ; mills, 
factories,  Sec.  6'8  parts  ; manorial  profits.  See.  1*9  parts. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  the  poor's-rate  in  1841  was  as  follows : — 


£. 

On  landed  property  . . 71 3, .‘190 

Dwelling-houses  4 . . 300,427 

All  other  kinds  of  property  . 595,930 


Total  . . . 1,609,747 

In  the  above  year  the  total  amount  levied  for  poor-rates 
was  171.435/.,  being  a rate  of  2s.  Id.  in  the  wound  on  the 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed.  Taking  the  total 
annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  county  in  1841,  the 
rate  per  head  was  4/.  3*.  Id.  for  each  inhabitant ; and  di- 
viding it  by  the  number  of  acres,  it  was  1/.  5r.  Id.  per 
acre,  which  is  the  same  as  for  Lancashire;  and  is  only 
exceeded  by  Middlesex  and  Worcestershire. 

The  county-rate  levied  at  different  periods,  and  the 
principal  disbursements  for  the  same  periods,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 


Income 

£. 

8706 

£. 

21,995 

£. 

21,777 

£. 

21,881 

Expenditure : — 
Bridges  . 

196 

627 

7,797 

863 

Gaols 

353 

964 

704 

475 

Prisoners 

2924 

7,393 

64247 

6,953 

Prosecution#  . 

1537 

5,580 

5,579 

7,565 

Constables  and 
vagrants 

459 

1,678 

1,638 

645 

The  particulars  of  the  county  expenditure  in  ISM  are 
as  follows : — 

£. 


Bridges,  building,  repairs.  Sec.  . . 660 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 
taining prisoners  . . 5427 

Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice  . 316 

Lunatic  asylum  ....  220 

Prosecutions  . . . • . 4654 

C-lerk  of  the  peace  . . . 556 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  . 745 

Conveyance  of  transports  . . 538 

Vagrants,  appreliendtng  and  conveying  385 
Constables,  high  and  special  . . 552 

Coroner 323 

Miscellaneous  • • . • 954 


Total  . . . 15,336 


The  length  of  streets  and  highways,  and  the  expenditure 
thereon,  were  as  under  in  1839: — 

Milo. 

Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acts  125 

Turnpike  roads 407 

All  other  highways  ....  1833 

2366 

£. 

Amount  of  rates  levied 35,972 

Expended  in  repairs  of  highways  . £31,839 
Law  and  other  expenses . , , 433 

Total  expenditure  . . . . 32,243 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts,  in  1840,  was  33 ; the 
income  from  tolls  was  27,728/.;  parish  compositions  in  lieu 
of  estate  duty,  15/. ; and  total  income,  28,688/. ; the  total 
expenditure  for  the  same  year  being  28/184/.  The  bond 
ana  mortgage  debts  amounted  to  93,370/.  In  1836  the 
debt  was  equal  to  3 years’  income  ; for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land the  proportion  of  income  to  debt  being  4'5  years : 
the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total  debt  was,  in 
Warwickshire,  8 per  cent. ; in  England  12  per  cent.  The 
state  of  sixteen  trusts,  in  1841,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : the  last  column  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
years  which  would  l>e  required  for  each  trust  to  discharge 
j its  entire  debts,  taking  tlic  surplus  revenue  of  the  year 
I 1840  as  an  annual  surplus : — 


Trusu. 

Uirnlngli»!S  ami  SjxtimI  A ah 
lUmingham  noil  Sionrliridjgc 
Birmingham  nod  Watford  Cap  . 
Cattle  Hrumwkh  and  hit  ruing  hum 
I Cormlry  and  Wotvey  . . 

I lunrhurrli  and  Stonrlvidgc  . 
Kmhin,  Almtef  I)»trict  , 
Hinckley  and  Coventry  • . 

Manr.-tt.-r  In  Wnlvry  Heath 
Rtigliv  and  Lqttsrwurth  . . 

Rutfkiy  and  Warwick  . . 

Stratford  and  Unwniarove  . 

Stratford  and  Lonn  Compton 
Warwick  and  Coventry  . « 

Warwick,  Paddlabrook.  Ac. 
Welleaboiirn  and  Stratford  . 


Total  Net  Net  Snrplui  No.  of 
JVUa.  Income.  Kspeud.  in  lo44.  Year*. 


*4.971 

*1. 618 

*1,913 

*405 

11 

1,072 

1.504 

1,447 

57 

I* 

11.050 

2,418 

1 ,855 

563 

2n 

2.l>N) 

a 10 

sis 

192 

11 

705 

2.W 

n 

19 

4 

1,000 

1 ,067 

M0 

%r, 

& 

2,425 

545 

SI7 

22* 

11 

3.805 

1,878 

1.490 

388 

10 

900 

365 

306 

60 

15 

1,152 

379 

299 

M 

15 

2.271 

469 

3ft 

140 

17 

2.9*4 

1,814 

1.369 

545 

6 

10,931 

9.155 

1.611 

5*4 

21 

950 

1.235 

797 

438 

3 

1,700 

1,948 

95 

S8.I 

7 

400 

250 

196 

55 

s 

I In  1839  the  church-rates  in  Warwickshire  amounted  to 
j 6635/. ; and  3916/.,  applicable  to  the  same  objects,  was 
derived  from  * other  sources,’  the  amount  from  estates  and 
rent  charges,  included  under  this  head,  being  2955/.  in 
1832.  The  sum  of  9K24/.  was  expended  in  1839  for  the 
: purposes  of  the  establishment,  of  which  4063/.  waa  for 
1 repairs  of  churches.  There  was  a debt  of  7444/.  secured 
I on  the  church-rates. 

I Crime.- dumber  of  persons  charged  with  criminal 
I offences  in  the  septennial  periods  ending  1819,  1826,  1833, 
and  1840. 

11(13-19.  1820  2*.  18-7-33.  l!*34-40. 

Total  . . . 2,944  3.603  4,050  5,687 

Annual  average  . 420  514  664  812 
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The  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acquitted  in  Elective  Franchise.— T\\e  number  of  county  voters  regis 

each  year  from  1834  to  1842  were  ax  under tered,  in  1839-40,  was  as  under 


1834.  1835.  1838.  1837.  1838.  1-130.  1*40.  1841.  18*9. 

Committed  . CfiO  75(1  798  8*0  *8!  J7*  1001  1046  1003 

Ac<|u.(tmi  . 90*  167  159  1H5  188  1M  221  90*  £29 

Convicted  . 452  689  509  695  686  695  780  fCM  774 

In  1834  the  proportion  of  per»ons  committed,  to  the 
total  population  of  the  county,  was  1 in  510;  and  in  1841 
the  proportion  was  1 in  400.  The  population  of  the  county 
is  to  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  as  1 to  39,  hut  in 
respect  to  criminal  offenders  its  proportions  are  as  1 to  31, 
that  is,  in  England  and  Wales  there  is  1 criminal  offender 
in  508,  and  in  Warwickshire  1 in  400.  Still  Warwickshire 
may  he  advantageously  compared  with  several  other  coun- 
ties ; with  Gloucestershire,  for  example,  where  the  propor- 
tion of  criminals  is  1 in  344,  and  with  several  other  coun- 
ties; and  in  1842  the  number  of  violent  offences  against 
the  person  was  only  the  fifty-fourth  part  of  this  class  of 
crimes,  instead  of  the  thirty-ninth,  which  it  would  have 
been  had  the  proportion  of  population  been  followed. 

Of  1003  offenders  (846  males  and  157  females)  tried  at 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1842,  there  were  31  charged 
with  offences  against  the  person ; 82  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence ; 814  (including  584 
cases  of  simple  larceny)  with  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence ; 6 with  malicious  offences 
against  property:  43  for  forgery,  coining,  and  uttering 
base  coin  ; and  27  for  various  misdemeanours.  In  no  one 
case  was  sentence  of  death  recorded.  Of  774  persons  con- 
victed, 4 were  transported  for  life ; 19  for  periods  above 
ten  and  under  fifteen  years ; 61  for  periods  above  seven 
and  under  ten  years ; and  88  for  terms  of  seven  years  ; 
making  172  transported.  None  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  periods  exceeding  two  years ; 12  wrere  im- 
prisoned for  one  year  and  under  two  years ; 109  for  above 
six  months  and  less  than  one  year;  and  471  for  six  months 
and  under.  Of  the  229  persons  acquitted,  189  were  found 
not  guilty  on  trial ; in  the  case  of  36  no  bill  was  found, 
and  in  4 instances  there  was  no  prosecution.  Above  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  persons  committed  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  25,  or  one-fourth  between  15  and 
20,  and  one-fourth  between  20  and  25,  which  are  higher 
proportions  for  these  ages  than  the  rest  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  degree  of  instruction  was  ascertained  in  all 
but  two  cases:  304  males  and  59  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write  ; 449  males  and  91  females  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly ; 89  males  and  6 females  could  read  and 
write  well ; and  3 males  had  received  a superior  education. 
The  proportion  of  uninstructed  criminals  in  the  county  on 
an  average  of  several  years  was  93  per  cent. ; in  England 
and  Wales  89  3 per  cent. 

Savin gd  Banks. — There  are  7 or  these  institutions  in  the 
county;  and  the  number  of  depositors  and  amount  ef  de- 
posits in  each  of  the  following  years  were  as  under : — 

1833.  18)6.  1837.  1938.  1839.  1840.  I 

Nu.  of  •li'potitnn  6,680  10.9*4  19.438  13  3:3  14.657 

Am.  £167,192  £240.8iJ  £246,434  £275,3sM  £282,177  £319,447 

The  distribution  of  the  sums  invested  in  1830,  1834,  and 
1839  is  shown  in  the  following  table 

18m.  1834.  1830. 


>'nt  mmsling 


Abore  , . 


I>T>o- 

DcpociU. 

DcpO- 

Drpwiu. 

1 V|*> 

De|iutll>. 

£ 

£ 

kitvr*. 

£ 

£» 

SO 

3.411 

M.25* 

4,500 

97,04$ 

8,749 

43,716 

50 

1,632 

55,072 

2.056 

61 ,9;« 

2.958 

90.561 

100 

698 

47,049 

748 

51.412 

1.107 

75.655 

130 

204 

24,454 

200 

21.871 

39.314 

200 

74 

12.34* 

li-O 

is.;?6 

162 

97.190 

2ro 

47 

12.852 

29 

8.061 

21 

5.73 ft 

6.206 

174,075 

7.633 

189.  m 

13,32ft 

289,177 

The  deposits  of  175  friendly  societies,  not  reckoned 
above,  amounted,  in  1840,  to  17,586/. ; and  5726 1.  were 
invested  by  136  charitable  institutions. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  state  of  each 
savings’  bank  in  tne  county,  for  the  year  ending  20th  No- 
vember, 1842,  are  from  a parliamentary'  paper  dated  24th 
of  May,  1843 


No.  of 
lh'irfMiior*. 

Silir'n 

Total 

Maiuiycraent. 

Net  *uri>lu» 
1‘rotlt. 

Athorstone  . 

631 

£91 

£lo0 

£20 

Birmingham  . 

10,479 

330 

GOO 

4G7 

Covent  ry  . . 

1,570 

no 

150 

Rugby  . . 

818 

50 

56 

38 

Stratford  . 

CGO 

40 

63 

37 

Sutton  . . 

392 

GO 

04 

9 

Warwick  . . 
P.  C.,  No. 

2.813 

1692. 

ICO 

220 

157 

Total. 

Total 

N.  div. 

S.  dir. 

184-40. 

1XJ5-6. 

Freehold  of  every  class  5,074 

2,793 

7,867 

7,393 

Copyholders  and  custom- 

ary tenants  . . . 148 

65 

213 

190 

Leaseholders  for  life  or 

term  of  years  . . , 458 

05 

523 

510 

50/.  tenants  at  will  . . 1,021 

1,291 

2,312 

2,212 

Trustees  and  mortgagees  20 

9 

29 

74 

Qualified  by  office  . . 37 

23 

GO 

82 

Joint  and  duplicate  quali- 

fications ....  28 

7 

35 

35 

6,786 

4,253 

11,039 

10,502 

Education. — Summary  of  Returns  made  to  Parliament 

in  1833 : — 

School*. 

-Scholar* 

Total- 

Infant-schools 

w 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools 

ages  from  2 to  7 years : — 

Males 

583 

Females  . 

582 

Sex  not  specified 

1.227 

— 

2,402 

Daily-schools 

699 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools 

ages  from  4 to  14  years:-- 

Males  . . 

11,447 

Females  . 

8,9-10 

Sex  not  specified  . 

3,252 

- — 

23,639 

Schools 

763 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 

struction ... 

26, (Ml 

Sunday-schools 

348 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 

ages  IVorn  4 to  15 years: — 

Males  . . 

10.714 

Females  . . 

14,964 

Sex  not  specified  . 

2,554 

34,232 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 

UtHrlpilM  of 
MtaoU. 

[ H,  mtannl. 

I t*u u4  tjy. 
went  from  m-IkiIm. 

Sabi*. 

l*r>- 

Scblt.  | 

*«h#-  i SrhU. 
Urt.  1 

■ Srtw 

1 Kehto. 

Scholar*. 

Infant  School* 

I tailv  RchnoU 
SuodaySctioola 

Total... 

HI  | 

31  | 

8 

5,298 

1.8*7 

6 

45  , 
»7 

*»;  o 

2,941  49* 

30.381]  4 

647 

11,961 

462 

14 

51 

“ 

1,562 

143 

7,133 

348 

33,712|  53) 

19.370 

81 1 

7.0M 

I The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  table,  are — , 

Scholar*. 

Infant-schools  . • 4,  containing  400 

Dailv-schools  . . .21  . 716 

Sunday-schools  . 102  . 15,824 

Tire  schools  established  since  1818  are — 

1 Infant  and  other  daily  schools  349,  containing  12,440 
Sunday-schools  . . 191  . 22,641 

I Lending  libraries  of  books  were  attached  to  GG  schools 
in  1833. 

Sixteen  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  where 
no  other  school  existed.  Sixty-six  schools,  containing 
3901  children,  were  both  Sunday-  and  day-schools.  The 
number  of  boarding-schools  is  filly-four,  and  the  scholars 
are  included  in  the  above  returns.  The  total  number  of 
children  returned  as  attending  Sunday-  and  day-schools  of 
all  kinds  is  60,273,  which  was  above  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages  of  2 
and  15. 

WASHINGTON,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Anacostia,  or  Eastern  Branch,  about  38®  40' 
N.  lat.  and  about  77°  W.  long,  from  Greenwich,  according 
to  Arrowsmith.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1790,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  seat  of  government  should  be  esta 
blished  at  some  place  on  the  Potomac,  and  the  district 
around  Georgetown  was  ultimately  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  for  this  purpose.  In 
1792  the  government  advertised  for  plans  of  a capital 
and  president’s  house.  The  name  of  Washington  was 
" Voi..  XXVII.— O 
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ultimately  bestowed  upon  ‘the  federal  city,’  and,  in  preference,  i*  on  a level  with  a newly  planted  but  very 
conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress  alluded  to,  the  seat  handsome  enclosure,  which  in  a lew  years  will  offer  the 
of  government  was  transferred  thither  from  Pliiladel-  shade  of  all  the  mod  splendid  trees  which  flourish  in  the 
phia  in  1800.  The  president  and  other  chief  executive  j Union,  to  cool  the  brains  and  refresh  the  spirits  of  the 
officers  of  the  federal  government  have  since  resided  at  i members.’  The  building  is  constructed  of  freestone,  and 
'Washington : Congress  meet*  there  every  year  on  the  composed  of  a centre  and  two  wings.  The  length  of  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  . w hole  is  330  feet,  the  depth  of  the  wings  is  121  feet,  the 
United  Slates  holds  its  annual  sittings,  beginning  on  the  j height  of  the  dome  120  feet*.  A Corinthian  portico  extends 
second  Monday  of  January.  the  length  of  the  centre,  which  is  occupied  by  the  rotunda, 

Washington  is  separated  from  Georgetown  by  Rock  I 96  feet  in  diameter  and  OG  feet  in  height.  The  rotunda  is 
Creek,  over  which  there  are  several  bridges,  and  from  I ornamented  with  relievos,  and  contains  four  paintings  by 
Alexandria  by  the  Potomac,  over  which  is  a wooden  j Trumbull,  representing  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at 
bridge  upwards  of  a mile  in  length.  There  are  also  several  j Portsmouth,  the  treaty  between  Penn  and  the  Indians,  the 
bridges  over  the  Anacostia.  This  river  has  a sufficient'  preservation  of  Smith  by  Pocahontas,  and  the  adventure 
depth  or  water  for  frigates  to  ascend,  without  being  light- 1 of  Daniel  Boone  with  the  two  Indians.  Adjoining  to  thin, 
ened,  above  the  navy-yard,  which  is  situated  upon  it.  j on  the  west,  is  the  library  of  Congress,  a hall  92  feel  in 
Vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  can  come  up  to  Potomac  , length  by  34  in  width,  and  3U  high,  containing  upwards  of 
Bridge,  whence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a small  rtream  , 10,000  volumes.  The  senate -chamber  is  in  the  north 
which  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  there  are  , wing:  it  is  a semicircle  of  74  feet  in  length  and  42  in 
nine  feet  of  water  at  ordinary  high  tides.  A spacious  canal  height.  Over  the  president's  chair  is  a portrait  of  Wash- 
unit  es  the  Anacostia  with  the  Potomac.  Washington  is  ingtou, by  Rembrandt  Pcalo.  The  representatives' chamber, 
situated  near  the  head  of  the  tide-water  navigation,  and  i>  ( in  the  south  wing,  is  also  a semicircle:  it  is  73  feet  long 
connected  with  the  interior  bv  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  GO  feet  high.  The  dome  is  supported  by  twenty-six 
eanul.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  in  j columns  and  pilasters  of  Potomac  marble.  A colossal 
front  'south)  the  Potomac,  nearly  a mile  in  width,  and  a ! statue  of  Liberty  and  a statue  of  History  are  the  principal 
range  of  heights  in  the  rear  (north  , affording  many  fine  | ornaments  of  trie  hall.  Immediately  below  the  senate- 
sites.  ; chamber,  and  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions,  is 

The  city  was  regularly  laid  out,  according  to  the  design  : the  hall  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
of  Major  L’Enfant,  but  only  a small  part  of  the  ground  cm-  ; held.  Below  the  representatives’  chamber  are  committee- 
braced  within  the  plan  is  built  upon.  The  Capitol  is  in-  rooms  and  oilier  places  of  business, 
tended  to  he  the  central  site : avenues  from  120  to  160  feet  . The  president  s house  is  situated  at  the  opposite  extre- 
widc,  named  after  the  states  of  the  Union,  are  to  extend  from  mity  ol'  Pennsylvania  avenue  from  the  Capitol.  It  is  a 
it  to  the  most  important  public  buildings,  or  the  places  ; handsome  building  two  stories  high,  with  a lofty  basement, 
which  offer  the  finest  prospects.  These  avenues  intersect  , 180  feet  long  by  S3  wide.  In  convenient  pioximity  to  the 
diagonally  square  blocks  formed  by  streets  crossing  each  mansion  arc  four  simple  and  commodious  brick  houses, 
other  at  right  angles.  The  streets  north  and  south  of  the  which  contain  offices  of  the  principal  executive  depart- 
capital  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A incuts.  The  General  Pad-Office  contains  also  the  Patent- 
north,  A south,  See. : those  east  and  west  ofii  are*  numbered,  I Office.  Ample  areas  arc  left  round  each,  whose  shrubs 
1st  sired  east,  1st  street  west,  See.  The  streets  are  from  1 and  glass  refresh  the  eye.  The  Patent-Office  contains 
70  to  110  feet  wide.  The  effect  of  the  partial  filling  | models  of  all  the  mechanical  inventions  produced  in  the 
up  of  the  magnificent  plan  of  the  city  was  thus  described  Union,  chiefly  by  mechanics  and  agriculturists  in  remote 
by  Basil  Hall  in  1827' — ' ‘ This  singular  capital  is  so  much  districts,  who  had  been  spurred  by  necessity  to  invent 
scattered,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  ordinary  appearances  of  substitutes  for  human  labour,  and  brought  them  to  Wash- 
a city  strike  the  eve.  Hi  re  and  there  tanges  of  buildings  inglon  for  patents.  At  the  secretary  of  state's  office  are 
are  staring  up,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  houses  shown  the  autographs  of  all  potentates  who  are  or  have 
are  detached  from  one  another.  The  streets,  where  streets  been  in  alliance  with  the  Union,  and  the  presents  made  by 
there  are,  have  been  made  so  unusually  wide,  that  the  foreign  courts  to  American  ambassadors.  At  the  office  fo.- 
connection  is  quite  loose ; and  the  whole  affair,  to  use  the  , Indian  aliairs  arc  the  portraits  of  all  chiefs  who  have  from 
quaint  simile  of  a friend  at  Washington,  looks  as  if  some  lima  to  time  come  to  negotiate  with  the  president.  Thu 
gu.it,  had  scattered  a box  of  his  child's  toys  at  random  over  j quarter  of  the  city  contains  many  elegant  private  dw  elling*, 
the  ground.'  Mrs.  Trollope,  who  will  scarcely  be  suspected  1 most  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  foreign  ministers, 
of  undue  partiality,  and  who  visited  Washington  much  The  navy-yaid,  and  the  aisenai  immediately  to  the  north 
about  the  same  tune,  speaks  more  eulogist  icaliy  of  its  of  it,  arc  situated  on  the  Anacostia,  just  below  the  long 
appearance : — * The  whole  aspect  of  Washington,  light,  bridge  which  spans  the  Potomac  and  connects  the  Mary- 
cheerful,  and  airy,  reminded  me  of  our  fashionable  watering-  i land  with  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  river.  To  the  navy- 
places.  It  has  been  laughed  at  by  foreigners,  and  even  by  yard  arc  attached  marine  barracks,  and  to  the  arsenal 
natives,  because  the  original  plan  of  the  city  w as  upon  an  : public  manufactories  of  arms  and  military  stores.  The 
enormous  scale,  and  but  a very  small  part  of  it  has  as  yet  | river,  on  arriving  at  Washington,  makes  a beautiful  sweep, 
been  executed ; but  1 confess  1 see  nothing  ridiculous  about  I forming  a bav,  on  which  the  city  stands.  The  navy-yard 
it : the  original  design,  which  was  as  beautiful  as  it  was  and  arsenal  follow  the  curve. 

extensive,  tins  been  in  no  way  departed  from,  and  all  that  Near  the  arsenal  is  a penitentiary.  There  are  besides 
has  been  done  has  been  done  well. . ...  The  houses  are  1 in  Washington  a city-hall,  four  market-houses,  twenty 
scattered,  but  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  regularity  churches,  an  orphan  asylum,  almshouse,  Skc.  Columbia 
of  the  original  plan;  and  to  a person  who  has  been  tra-  College,  which  was  incorporated  by  Congress  in  1821,  is 
veiling  much  through  the  country,  and  marked  the  im-  situated  a little  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  has  ten  »n- 
mense  quantity  of  new  manufactories,  new  canals,  new  structors  and  a library  of  4200  volumes.  A medical  de- 
railroads,  new  towns,  and  new  cities  which  are  springing  . partment  is  attached  to  this  college.  There  is  also  a 
as  it  were  from  the  earth  in  every  part  of  it,  the  appearance  ; college  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholics  at  George - 
of  the  metropolis  rising  gradually  into  life  and  splendour,  j town,  which  has  nineteen  instructor*  mid  a library  of 
is  a spectacle  of  high  historic  interest.’  The  most  recent  22,060  volumes. 

account  of  Washington,  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  when  The  census  of  1840  gives  23,364  as  the  total  inhabitant* 
allowance  is  made  for  the  flippancy  of  its  tone,  leaves  the  of  Washington.  The  total  inhabitants  of  the  federal  din- 
impression  that  the  external  appearance  of  Washington  , trict  of  Columbia  wee  43,712;  of  whom  7312  resided  in 
has  not  materially  changed  since  it  was  visited  by  Captain  . George  Town,  8439  in  Alexandria,  and  4377  in  the  rural 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Trollope.  parts  of  the  district.  Of  23,364  inhabitants  of  Washington, 

The  most  striking  and  important  of  the  public  buildings  26  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  agriculture.  1U3  in 
of  Washington  it  the  Capitol.  It  stands  on  a rising  ground  commerce,  886  in  manufactures  and  trades;  43  were  sca- 
nt the  eastern  termination  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  which  men  of  tin?  long  voyage,  25  navigators  of  lakes,  canals,  and 
is  a mile  in  length,  spacious,  and  planted  with  trees.  ‘Tile  rivers,  and  83  members  of  the  learned  professions.  The 
'Western  facade,  to  which  this  avenue  leads,’  says  Mrs.  two  college*  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  had  224 
Trollope,  ‘ is  approached  from  the  city  by  terraces  and  students  in  1810.  There  were  in  the  city  12  academies  and 
steps  of  bolder  proportion  than  I ever  before  saw.  The  grammar-schools,  with  609  scholars;  9* primary  and  coin- 
elegant  eastern  Trent,  to  which  many  person*  give  the  , inon  schools,  with  167  scholars;  fttul  213  scholars  were 
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supported  at  the  public  expense.  There  were  in  the  city 
363  white  persons  upwards  of  3)  years  of  ape,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  There  were  CIO  male  and  1004 
female  slaves ; 1040  ma'e  and  2^0  female  free  persons  of 
colour : 8025  male  and  8047  female  white  persons. 

The  population  of  Washington  consists  of  members  of 
the  legislature  and  of  the  executive  departments  of  state 
and  of  foreign  diplomatists,  with  the  addition  of  such  pro- 
fessional, trading,  mechanical,  and  menial  persons  as  are 
required  to  minister  to  their  comfort.  The  tone  of  society, 
as  might  be  anticipated  from  this  circumstance,  differs 
considerably  from  that  which  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  example  of  the 
foreign  diplomatists,  it  approaches  more  nearly  in  some 
respects  to  that  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elec- 
tive character  of  the  legislature  and  executive  government 
occasions  an  ample  supply  of  specimen*  of  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  In  external 
appearance  and  the  arrangements  of  domestic  and  social 
intercourse,  Washington  reminds  one  of  the  residence  of 
snme  second-rate  German  state  ; in  its  business  habits,  of 
the  political  clubs  and  government  and  parliamentary 
offices  of  Westminster.  There  is  nothing  scholastic, 
nothing  commercial  in  its  character:  it  is  a mixture  of 
politics  and  pleasure.  The  highest  intellects  and  the  best- 
ored  gentlemen  of  America  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  circles 
ofWashington.  The  Indies  arc  comparatively  less  numerous, 
for  members  of  Congress  rarely  bring  tfieir  families  to 
Washington.  The  fashionable  amusements  are  as  in 
Europe— balls,  soirees,  dinner  parties,  ami  promenades. 
Washington  docs  not  support  a permanent  dramatic  com- 
pany. It  is  said  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  high  play. 
The  supply  of  books  is  ample.  The  fine  arts  arc  less  cul- 
tivated, though  the  Capitol  affords  a fair  promise  for  the 
future. 

(The  American  Almanac ; The  Sixth  Census  of  the  In- 
habitants of  the  United  States  ; Encycfoytedia  Americana  ; 
Memoirs,  <S-e.  of  Thomas  Jefferson  ; Tr arris  of  Captain 
Hall.  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mr.  Dickens,  and  the  Author  of 1 Cyril 
Thornton.’) 

WASHINGTON,  GEORGE  was  boro  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1732.  The  first 
of  the  family  who  settled  in  Virginia  came  from  Northamp- 
ton, but  their  ancestors  are  believed  to  have  been  from 
Lancashire.  George  Washington*  father.  Augustine,  who 
died  alter  a sudden  and  short  illness  in  1743,  was  twice  mar- 
ried. At  his  death  he  left  two  surviving  sons  by  the  first 
marriage,  and  by  the  second  four  sons  (of  whom  George  was 
♦he  eldest)  and  "a  daughter.  The  mother  of  George  Wash- 
ington survived  to  see  her  son  president.  Augustine  Wash- 
ington left  all  his  children  in  a >tate  of  comparative  inde- 
pendence : to  his  eldest  son  by  the  first  marriage  he  left  an 
osl  at  e (afterwards  called  Mount  Vernon)  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred acres,  end  shares  in  iron-works  situated  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland  ; to  the  second,  an  estate  in  Westmoreland.  Con- 
fiding in  the  prudence  of  his  widow,  he  directed  that  the 
proceeds  of  all  the  property  of  her  children  should  be  at 
nor  disposal  till  they  should  respectively  come  of  age  : to 
George  were  left  the  lands  and  mansion  occupied  by  his 
father  at  his  decease  ; to  each  of  the  other  sons  an  estate 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  acres:  a suitable  provision  was 
made  for  the  daughter. 

George  Washington  was  indebted  for  all  the  education 
he  received  to  one  of  the  common  schools  of  the  province, 
in  which  little  was  taught  beyond  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts.  lie  left  it  before  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth 
year : the  last  two  years  of  his  attendance  had  been  devoted 
to  the  study  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  surveying. 
He  had  learned  to  use  logarithms.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  ever  received  any  instruction  in  the  grammar  of  his  own 
language : he  sever  even  commenced  the  study  of  the 
classical  languages ; and  although,  w hen  the  French  officers 
under  Kochnrabeau  were  in  America,  lie  attempted  to  ac- 
quire their  language,  it  appears  to  have  been  without  suc- 
cess. Prom  his  thirteenth  year  he  evinced  a turn  for  mas- 
tering the  forms  of  deeds,  constructing  diagrams,  and  pre- 

Iiaring  tabular  statements.  His  juvenile  manuscripts  have 
>een  preserved;  the  handwriting  is  neat,  but  stiff.  During 
the  last  summer  he  was  at  school  he  surveyed  the  fields 
adjoining  the  school-house  and  the  adjoining  plantations, 
entering  his  measurements  and  calculations  in  a respect- 
able field-book.  lie  compiled  about  the  sgma  time,  from 
various  sources. 4 Rules  of  Behaviour  in  Company  and  Con- 


versation.’ Some  selections  in  rhyme  appear  in  his  MSS., 
but  the  passages  appear  to  have  been  selected  for  the 
moral  or  religious  sentiments  they  express,  not  from  any 
taste  for  poetry.  When  a boy,  he  was  fond  of  forming  his 
schoolmates  into  companies,  who  paraded  and  fought 
mimic  battles,  in  which  he  always  commanded  one  of  the 
parties.  He  cultivated  with  ardour  all  athletic  exercises. 
His  demeanour  and  conduct  at  school  are  said  to  have  won 
the  deference  of  the  other  boys,  who  were  accustomed  to 
make  him  the  aibiter  of  their  disputes. 

From  the  time  of  his  leaving  school  till  the  latter  part  of 
1753.  Washington  was  unconsciously  preparing  himself 
for  the  great  duties  he  had  atterwards  to  discharge.  An 
attempt  made  to  have  him  entered  In  the  royal  navy,  in  1746, 
was  frustrated  by  the  interposition  of  his  mother.  The  winter 
of  1748-41)  lie  passed  at  Mount  Vernon,  then  the  seat  of 
his  brother  Lawrence,  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the 
exercise  of  practical  surveying.  George  was  introduced 
about  this  time  to  the  family  of  Lord  rairfax,  his  brother 
having  married  the  daughter  of  William  Fairfax,  a mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  council,  and  a distant  relation  of  that 
nobleman.  The  immense  tracts  of  wild  lnnds  belonging  to 
j Lord  Fairfax,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  had 
uever  been  surveyed : he  had  formed  a favourable  estimate 
of  the  talents  of  young  Washington,  and  entrusted  the  twik 
to  him.  Ilis  first  essay  was  on  some  lands  situated  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  seventy  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  main  branch.  Although  performed  in 
an  almost  impenetrable  country,  while  winter  yet  lingered 
in  the  valleys,  by  a youth  who"  had  only  a month  before 
completed  his  sixteenth  year,  it  gave  m>  much  satisfaction 
that  he  soon  after  received  a commission  as  public  sur- 
veyor, an  appointment  which  gave  authority  to  his  surveys, 
and  enabled  him  to  enter  them  in  the  county  offices. 

The  next  three  years  were  devoted  without  intermission, 
except  in  the  winter  months,  to  his  profession.  There 
were  few  surveyors  in  Virginia,  and  the  demand  for  their 
services  was  consequently  great,  ami  their  remuneration 
ample.  Washington  spent  a considerable  portion  of  these 
j three  years  among  the  Allegsuiies;  the  exposures  and 
) hardships  of  the  wilderness  could  be  endured  only  for  a 
■ few  weeks  together.  He  recruited  his  strength  by  survey- 
ing at  intervals  tracts  and  fauns  in  the  settled  districts. 
Even  at  that  early  age  his  regular  habit*  enabled  him  to 
acquire  some  property ; and  his  probity  und  business 
talent  obtained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  colony. 

At  Uie  time  he  attained  his  nineteenth  year  the  frontiers 
were  threatened  with  Indian  depredations  and  French 
encroachments.  To  meet  this  danger,  the  province 
was  divided  into  military  districts,  to  each  of  which  an 
adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  major  was  appointed. 
George  Washington  was  commissioned  to  one  of  these  dis- 
tricts, with  a salary  of  150/.  peranuum.  There  were  many 
provincial  officers  his  brother  among  the  number)  in  Vir- 
ginia who  had  served  in  the  expedition  against  Cnrtha- 
gena  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Under  them  he  studied 
military  exercises  and  tactics,  enteriug  with  alacrity  und 
zeal  into  the  duties  of  his  office.  These  pursuits"  were 
varied  by  a voyage  to  Barbados,  and  a residence  of  some 
months  in 'that  colony,  in  company  w ith  bis  brother  Law- 
rence, who  was  sent  there  by  lus  physicians  to  seek  relief 
from  a pulmonary  complaint.  Fragments  of  his  journal 
kept  by  George  Washington  ou  tlus  excursion  have  been 
preserved ; they  evince  an  interest  in  a wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  habits  of  miuute  observation.  At  sea  the  log- 
book was  daily  copied,  and  the.  application  of  his  favourite 
mathematics  to  navigation  studied;  in  the  island,  the  soil, 
agricultural  products,  modes  of  culture,  fruits,  commerce, 
military  force,  fortifications,  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
municipal  regulations  and  government,  all  were  noted  in 
his  journal.  Lawrence  Washington  died  in  July,  1752, 
leaving  a wife  and  infant  daughter,  and  upon  George,  al- 
though the  youngest  executor,  was  devolved  the  whole 
management  of  the  property  in  which  he  had  a residuary 
interest.  The  affairs  were  extensive  and  complicated,  and 
engrossed  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts  for  several  months. 
His  public  duties  were  not  however  neglected.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Dmwiddie  the  number  of  military 
divisions  was  reduced  to  lour;  the  northern  division  was 
allotted  to  Washington.  It  included  several  counties,  which 
he  had  to  visit  at  stated  intervals,  to  train  and  instruct  the 
military  officers,  inspect  the  men.  arms,  and  accoutrements, 
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and  establish  a uniform  system  of  manoeuvres  and  dis-  I reluctance  with  which  the  claims  of  the  provincial  officers 
cipline.  were  admitted,  and  the  unreserved  prelcrence  uniformly 

In  1733  the  French  in  Canada  pushed  troops  across  the  given  to  the  officers  of  the  regular  army.  At  the  c««  oi 
lakes,  and  at  the  same  time  bodies  of  armed  men  ascended  1738  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  into  private 
from  New  Orleans  to  forma  junction  with  them,  and  esta-  life. 

blish  themselves  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Governor  On  the  6th  of  January,  1739,  he  roamed  Mrs.  Martha 
Dinwiddie  resolved  to  send  a commissioner  to  confer  with  , Custis,  a young  widow,  with  two  children.  * Mr.  Custia,’ 
the  French  officer  in  command,  and  inquire  by  what  says  Mr.  8parkes,  ‘had  left  large  landed  estates, and  43,0(XV. 
authority  he  occupied  a territory  claimed  by  the  British,  sterling  in  money.  One-third  ofthis  property  she  held  in  her 
This  charge  required  a man  of  discretion,  accustomed  to  own  right;  the  other  two-thirds  Wing  equally  divided  be- 
travel  in  the  woods,  and  familiar  with  Indian  manners,  tween  her  two  children.  Washington  had  a considerable 
Washington  was  selected,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  as  fortune  of  his  own  at  the  time  of  his  marriage — the  estate 
possessed  of  these  requisites.  He  set  out  from  Williams-  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  large  tracts  of  excellent  land,  which 
burg  on  the  31st  of  October,  1753,  and  returned  on  the  16th  ; he  had  selected  during  his  surveying  expeditions,  and  ob- 
of  January,  1754.  He  discovered  that  a permanent  settle-  tained  grants  of  at  different  times.  He  now  devoted  him- 
ment  was  contemplated  by  the  French  within  the  British  i self  to  the  management  of  this  extensive  property  and^to 
territory,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  garrison,  the  guardianship  of  Mrs.  Washington's  children,  and  till 
he  contrived  to  bring  back  with  him  a plan  of  their  fort  on  the  commencement  of  1763  was,  in  appearance  at  least, 
a branch  of  French  Creek,  15  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  principally  occupied  with  these  private  engagements.  He 
an  accurate  description  of  its  form,  size,  construction,  can-  also  found  time  for  public  civil  duties.  He  had  been 
non,  and  barracks.  elected  a member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  Wfore  he 

In  March,  1754,  the  military  establishment  of  the  colony  ; resigned  his  commission ; and  although  there  were  com- 
waa  increased  to  six  companies : Colonel  Fry,  an  English-  monly  two  and  sometimes  three  sessions  in  every  year,  he 
man  of  scientific  acquirements  and  gentlemanly  manners,  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  from  the  beginning  to  the 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  them,  and  Washington  was  ap-  end  of  each.  During  the  periods  of  his  attendance  in  the 
pointed  second  in  command.  His  first  campaign  was  a legislature,  he  was  frequent  in  his  attendance  on  such 
trying  but  useful  school  for  him.  He  was  pushed  forward  theatrical  exhibitions  as  were  then  presented  in  America, 
with  three  small  companies  to  occupy  the  outposts  of  the  and  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  most  eminent  men 
Ohio,  in  front  of  a superior  French  force,  and  unsupported  • of  Virginia.  At  Mount  Vernon  he  practised  on  a large  scale 
by  his  commanding  officer.  Relying  upon  his  own  re-  I the  hospitality  for  which  the  southern  planters  have  ever 
sources  and  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  Washington  I been  distinguished.  His  chief  diversion  in  the  country 
pushed  boldly  on.  On  the  27th  of  May  he  encountered  1 was  the  chacc.  He  exported  the  produce  of  his  estates  to 
and  defeated  a detachment  of  the  French  army  under  M.  de  Ixmdon,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  and  imported  everything 
Jumonville,  who  fell  in  the  action.  Soon  after  Colonel  ; requi red  for  his  property  and  domestic  establishment.  His 
Fry  died  suddenly,  and  the  chief  command  devolved  upon  ; industry  was  equal  to  his  enterprise;  his  day-books, 
Washington.  Intijs,  the  commander  of  the  North  Caro- : ledgers,  and  letter-books  were  all  kept  by  himsell ; he 
lina  troops,  was,  it  is  true,  placed  over  his  head,  but  the  drew'  up  his  own  contracts  and  deeds.  In  the  House  of 
new  commander  never  took  the  field.  An  ill-timed  parsi-  j Burgesses  he  seldom  spoke,  but  nothing  escaped  his 
monv  had  occasioned  disgust  among  the  soldiers,  but  notice,  and  his  opinion  was  eagerly  sought  and  followed. 
Washington  remained  unshaken.  Anticipating  that  a j He  assumed  trusts  at  the  solicitation  of  friends,  and  was 
strong  detachment  would  be  sent  against  him  from  Fort  • much  in  request  as  an  arbitrator.  He  was,  probably  with- 
Duquesne  as  soon  as  Jumonville’s  defeat  was  known  there,  out  being  himself  aware  of  it,  establishing  a wide  and 
he  entrenched  himself  on  the  Great  Meadows.  The  ad-  strong  influence,  which  no  person  suspected  till  the  time 
vance  of  the  French  in  force  obliged  him  to  retreat,  but  j arrived  for  exercising  it. 

this  operation  he  performed  in  a manner  that  elicited  a On  the  4th  of  March.  1773,  Lord  Dunmore  proropied 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  House  of  Burgesses.  I the  intractable  House  of  Burgesses.  Washington  had  been 

In  1755  Colonel  Washington  acceded  to  the  request  of  a dose  observer  of  every  previous  movement  in  his  coun- 
General  Braddock  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  as  one  of  I trv,  though  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  play  the  agitator, 
his  military  family,  retaining  his  former  rank.  When  pri-  ife  had  expressed  his  disapprobation  ol  the  stamp-act  in 
vately  consulted  by  Braddock,  4 1 urged  him,’  wrote  Wash-  unqualified  terms.  The  non-importation  agreement,  drawn 
ington,  * in  the  warmest  terms  I was  able,  to  push  forward,  ! up  by  George  Mason,  in  1769,  was  presented  to  the  nrnra- 
if  he  even  dftl  it  with  a small  but  chosen  band,  with  such  hers  of  the  dissolved  House  of  Burgesses  by  Washington, 
artillery  and  light  stores  as  were  necessary,  leaving  the  In  1773  he  supported  the  resolutions  instituting  a corn- 
heavy  artillery  and  baggage  to  follow  with  the  rear  division  raittee  of  correspondence  and  recommending  the  lcgisla- 
by  slow  and  easy  marenes.’  This  advice  prevailed.  Wash-  l tures  of  the  other  colonics  to  do  the  same.  Ife  represented 
ington  was  however  attacked  by  a violent  fever,  in  con-  Fairfax  county  in  the  Convention  which  met  at  Williams- 
sequence  of  which  he  was  only  able  to  rejoin  the  army  on  burg,  in  August,  1774,  and  was  appointed  by  it  one  of  the 
the  evening  before  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela.  In  that  six  Virginian  delegates  to  the  first  general  Congress.  On 
fatal  atf&ir  he  exposed  himself  with  the  most  reckless  bra-  his  return  from  Congress  he  was  virtually  placed  in 
very,  and  when  the  soldiers  were  finally  put  to  the  rout,  command  of  the  Virginia  Independent  Companies.  In  the 
hastened  to  the  rear  division  to  order  up  norscs  and  wag-  spring  of  1775  he  devised  a plan  for  the  more  complete 
gons  for  the  wounded.  The  panic-struck  army  dispersed  military  organization  of  Virginia.  And  on  the  13th  of 
on  all  sides,  and  Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  June  of  that  year  he  was  elected  commander-in-chief  of 
which  had  now,  by  the  death  of  his  brother’s  daughter  the  Continental  army  by  Congress. 

without  issue,  become  his  own  property.  His  bravery  was  . The  portion  of  Washington’s  life  which  we  have  hitherto 
universally  admitted,  and  it  was  known  that  latterly  his  | been  passing  in  review  may  be  considered  as  his  probation- 
prudent  counsels  had  been  disregarded.  ary  period — the  time  during  which  he  was  training  him- 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  re-  | self  for  the  great  business  of  his  life.  His  subsequent 
organize  the  provincial  troops.  He  retained  the  command  career  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  two  periods — that  of 
of  them  till  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1738.  The  tanii-  his  military  command,  and  that  of  his  presidency.  In  the 
ness  and  irresolution  of  provincial  assemblies  and  governors  former  we  have  Washington  the  soldier;  in  the  latter, 
confined  him  to  act  during  much  ofthis  time  upon  the  de-  Washington  the  statesman.  Ilis  avocations  from  1748  to 
tensive  ; but  to  the  necessity  hence  imposed  upon  him  of  1773  were  as  good  a school  hs  can  well  be  conceived  for 
projecting  a chain  of  defensive  forts  for  the  Ohio  frontier,  j acquiring  the  accomplishments  of  either  character.  His 
ne  was  indebted  for  the  mastery  in  this  kind  of  war,  which  ! early  intimacy  and  connections  with  the  Fairfax  family 
afterwards  availed  him  so  much.  Till  1758  the  Virginia  had  taught  him  to  look  on  society  with  the  eyes  of  the 
troops  remained  on  the  footing  of  militia,  and  Washington  | class  which  takes  a part  in  government.  His  familiarity 
had  ample  opportunities  to  convince  himself  of  the  utter  with  applied  mathematics  and  his  experience  as  a surveyor 
worthlessness  of  a militia  in  time  of  war:  in  the  begin-  on  the  wild  frontier  lands  had  made  him  master  of  lliat  most 
ning  of  that  year  he  prevailed  upon  government  to  orga-  important  branch  of  knowledge  for  a commander — thestrue- 
nize  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  royal  forces.  At  the  ture  of  the  country.  His  experience  as  a parade  officer,  aa 
same  time  that  Washington’s  experience  was  extending,  his  ( a partisan  on  the  frontier,  and  as  the  commander  of  con- 
scntiinciits  of  allegiance  were  nccesjarily  weakened  by  the  1 siamblc  bodies  of  disciplined  troops,  had  taught  him  the 
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principles  both  of  the  war  of  detail  and  the  war  of  lange 
masses.  On  the  other  hand,  his  punctual  habits  of  business, 
his  familiarity  with  the  details  both  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  the  experience  he  had  acquired  as  trustee, 
arbitmtor,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  were 
so  many  preparatory  studies  for  the  duties  of  the  states- 
man. He  commenced  his  great  task  of  first  liberating  and 
then  governing  a nation,  with  all  the  advantages  of  this 
varied  experience,  in  his  forty-third  year,  an  age  at  which 
the  physical  vigour  is  undiminished  and  the  intellect  fully 
ripe.  He  persevered  in  it,  with  a brief  interval  of  repose, 
for  upwards  of  20  years,  with  almost  uniform  success,  and 
with  an  exemption  from  the  faults  of  great  leaden  unparal- 
leled in  history. 

Washington  was  elected  commander-in-chief  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1773;  he  resigned  his  commission  into  the  hands 
of  the  president  of  Congress  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
1783. 

A few  days  after  his  appointment  he  left  Philadelphia 
to  join  the  army  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  reached  him  at  New 
York,  and  increased  his  anxiety  to  hasten  forward.  He 
arrived  at  Cambridge  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  assumed  the 
command  next  day.  The  army,  including  sick  and 
wounded,  amounted  to  about  17,000  men,  collected  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  occupying  a range  of  posts  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  numbers,  and  almost  under  the  guns  of 
the  enemy.  There  were  few  stores,  no  military  chest,  and 
no  general  organization.  And  the  new  commander  dis- 
covered with  astonishment  that  there  was  not  powder 
enough  in  the  camp  to  supply  nine  cartridges  lor  each 
man.  There  was  much  discontent  among  the  general 
officers  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  appoint-  . 
ments  had  been  made  by  Congress,  and  the  sulxrruinate 
officers  and  privates  Conned  themselves  into  parties.  Re- 
ferring their  complaints  to  Congress,  Washington  pro- 
ceeded to  mature  his  plans.  The  army  was  formed  into 
six  brigades  of  six  regiments  each  ; the  troops  of  the  same 
colony  were,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  brought  toge- 
ther and  placed  under  a commander  from  that  colony.  All 
the  officers  were  commissioned  anew  by  Congress,  and  by 
degrees  a continental  army  was  formed.  He  kept  up  an 
uninterrupted  correspondence  with  Congress,  which, 
though  tardily,  adopted  all  his  important  suggestions.  He 
corresponded  also  with  the  heads  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, and  subsequently  with  the  governors  and  legislatures 
of  the  several  slates,  lie  thus  became  not  only  the  creator 
cf  the  American  army,  but  the  sole  channel  of  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  numerous  and  complicated 
depositories  of  power  in  the  United  States. 

The  army  was  at  first  distributed  into  three  grand  divi- 
sions of  two  brigades  each : the  division  forming  the  left 
wing  was  stationed  at  Winter  Hill,  under  Major-General 
Lee  ; the  centre  division  at  Cambridge,  under  Major-Ge-  | 
neral  Putnam  ; the  right  wing  at  Roxburgh,  under  Major- 
General  Ward.  The  head-quarters  of  the  commander-in-  , 
chief  were  with  the  centre  at  Cambridge.  These  positions 
were  maintained  with  little  alterat  ion  till  far  in  January,  1776. 
During  that  interval  the  regular  army,  by  the  departure 
of  many  whose  term  of  enlistment  had  expired,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  recruiting, 
sunk  to  0630  men,  to  whom  were  added  15,000  militia, 
who  were  to  remain  only  till  the  middle  of  January. 
•Search  the  volumes  of  history  through,'  Washington 
wrote  at  this  time,  ‘and  I much  question  whether  a 
case  similar  to  ours  is  to  be  found,  namely,  to  maintain  a 
post  against  the  flower  of  the  British  troops  for  six  months 
together  without  powder,  and  then  to  have  our  army  dis- 
banded and  another  to  be  raised  within  the  same  distance 
of  a reinforced  enemy.’  During  this  time  he  detached 
1100  men,  under  Arnold  (1-lth  September),  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Canada,  and  equipped  and  sent  out  armed  vessels 
from  the  New  England  ports.  Occasional  cannonades  and 
skirmishes  took  place  at  the  advanced  posts.  But  no  de- 
cisive blow  could  be  hazarded ; and  the  patience  and  for- 
titude of  the  commandcr-in-chief  were  severely  tried  by 
the  cabals  of  the  officers,  the  undisciplined  habits  of 
the  men,  and  the  pragmatical  conduct  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  1775,  General  Howe, 
who  had  succeeded  Gage  in  command  of  the  British  army, 
was  fitting  out  part  of  the  fleet  in  Boston  harbour  for  some 
secret  enterprise.  General  Lee  was  despatched  to  place 


New  York  in  a state  of  defence,  but  the  expedition  proved 
to  be  destined  against  North  Carolina.  Washington  be- 
came impatient  to  attack  Boston,  but  was  twice  overruled 
by  a council  of  war — on  the  16th  of  January  and  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1776.  At  last,  on  the  4th  of  March,  the 
Americans  took  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights;  and  on 
the  17th  the  British  evacuated  Boston.  As  soon  as  the 
British  fleet  had  put  to  sea,  Washington  set  out  lur  New 
York,  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  might  attempt  a land- 
ing there.  It  was  the  28th  of  June  before  the  British 
forces  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook  ; but  the  deficient  means 
at  Washington’s  command,  and  the  strength  of  the 
royalist  party  in  New  York,  had  materially  impeded  his 
preparations  for  defence.  The  incompetency  of  some 
of  Washington's  officers  enabled  the  enemy  to  gain  easy 
possession  of  Long  Island  on  the  27th  of  August ; and  the 
weakness  of  his  army  and  fears  of  the  soldiers  obliged  him 
in  succe>*ion  to  evacuate  New  York,  cross  the  Hudson,  and 
fall  back  behind  the  Delaware.  Congress  at  last  saw  the 
necessity  of  raising  a regular  army  of  men  enlisted  for  a 
longer  period  than  a year,  and  of  investing  Washington 
with  dictatorial  pow  ers.  Thus  strengthened  lie  remodelled 
his  troops,  recrossed  the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the  25lh 
of  December,  and  broke  up  and  drove  hack  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  line  of  cantonments  on  that  river.  Having 
thus  relieved  New  Jersey,  he  again  fell  back  and  esta- 
blished )iis  winter-quarters  at  Morristown  in  New  Jersey. 

The  campaign  of  1777  did  not  open  till  the  middle  of 
June  ; and  the  operations  on  both  sides  led  for  some  time 
to  nothing  but  a series  of  skirmishes.  Washington  had 
received  a supply  of  arms  from  France,  but  he  was  still 
uncertain  of  his  new  levies.  He  was  also  kept  in  suspense 
as  to  the  real  designs  of  the  British  commander.  It  was 
clearly  an  object  with  the  English  to  maintain  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hudson,  keep  up  tne  communication  between 
New  York  and  Canada,  and  isolate  the  eastern  from  the 
western  states.  But  there  was  also  danger  in  leaving 
Philadelphia  exposed.  At  last  the  British  landed  at  the 
Head  of  Elk.  Tne  Americans  were  defeated  on  the  Bran- 
dywine. Congress  undismayed  invested  Washington  with 
fresh  powers.  The  Americans  were  again  beaten  at  Ger- 
mantown in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  October,  but 
a marked  improvement  was  visible  in  the  fighting  of 
part  of  their  troops.  The  British  took  possession  of 
Philadelphia  after  the  battle.  On  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber Washington  began  to  construct  a fortified  encamp- 
ment at  Volley  Forge.  He  was  at  this  time  luxrassed 
by  cabals  among  the  general  officers.  Conway,  Gates,  aud 
Mifflin,  aided  by  a small  party  in  Congress,  conspired  to 
have  him  removed  from  the  command.  The  good  sense  of 
the  majority  in  Congress  frustrated  the  plot,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  soldiers,  heightened  by  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Lafayette  and  von  Kalb  threw  their  weight  into 
Washington's  scale,  kept  the  army  in  good  temper. 

The  winter  was  however  a trying  one  for  the  troops. 
Owing  to  the  derangement  of  the  commissariat,  the  men 
were  inadequately  supplied  with  clothes  and  blankets,  and 
at  times  even  with  food.  With  the  experience  of  three 
campaigns,  Washington  now  set  himself  to  plan  an  entire 
remodelling  of  the  army.  He  invited  the  general  officers 
to  state  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  writing.  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time  appointed  a commission  to  visit  the 
camp,  which  remained  there  three  months.  With  great 
difficulty  the  commander-in-chief  wrung  from  Congress 
the  promise  of  half-nay  for  seven  years  lor  the  officers,  and 
a gratuity  of  80  dollars  for  each  non-commissioned  officer 
and  soldier  who  should  continue  in  the  service  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  France  was 
celebrated  in  the  camp  with  great  solemnity  on  the  6th  of 
May.  The  British  in  Philadelphia,  though  only  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  American  camp,  allowed  the 
winter  and  spring  to  pass  without  making  any  attempt 
to  assault  it.  These  coucurring  circumstances  enabled 
Washington  to  bring  his  troops  into  the  field  in  1778  in 
tolerable  spirits.  A defensive  campaign  was  however  de- 
termined on  by  the  council  of  war.  Howe  evacuated 
Philadelphia  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware  with  his  whole  army.  He  attacked  the  enemy 
at  Monmouth  on  the  28th  ; night  put  an  end  to  the  attack, 
and  under  its  cover  the  British  continued  their  retreat. 
Washington  advanced  to  the  Hudson,  and  crossing  it  at 
King's  Ferry,  encamped  near  White  Plains.  Count 
d'Estaing,  with  a French  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line 
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and  four  In  Ratos,  am  veil  about  the  same  lirae  oft'  Sandy  | 
Hook.  The  American  army  was  engaged  lor  lour  months 
in  arrangement*  lor  the  defence  of  New  England  ; during  ' 
which  interval  the  English  laid  New  Jersey  waste. 
Washington  in  December  retired  into  winter-quarters — | 
distributing  his  troops  in  line  of  cantonments  around  New 
York  extending  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Delaware. 

During  the  whole  of  1779  Washington  retained  his  posi- 
tion in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  remained  on  the 
defensive.  An  expedition  fitted  out  to  chastise  the  Indians 
was  successful.  The  British  burned  a number  of  towns  on 
the  coast,  but  Washington  covered  New  Jersey.  Baron  , 
Steuben  effected  an  improvement  in  .the  discipline  and 
evolutions  of  the  American  army. 

Lafayette  returned  from  a visit  to  France  be  ft)  re  the  end 
of  April,  17K1).  with  the  intelligence  that  the  French  go- 
vernment had  fitted  out  an  armament  of  land  and  naval ; 
forces  which  might  soon  he  expected  in  the  United  States. 1 
Uochambeau  arrived  at  Newport.  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
10th  of  July.  A plan  of  combined  operations  against  the 
British  in  New  York  was  concerted  by  Washington  and 
the  French  commanders.  The  naval  superiority  of  the 
F.nglish  however  prevented  anything  being  done,  and  the 
year  wore  away  unmarked  by  any  incidents,  except  the 
treason  of  Arnold  and  the  execution  of  Ando*.  Congress, 
yielding  at  last  to  Washington’s  representations,  decreed 
that  all  troop*  to  lie  raised  in  future  should  be  enlisted  to 
serve  during  the  war,  and  that  all  officers  who  continued 
in  service  to  the  end  of  the  war  should  be  entitled  to  half- 
pay for  life.  The  army  went  into  winter-quarters  towards 
the  end  of  November  at  the  Pennsylvanian  line  near  Mor- 
ristown, the  New  Jersey  icgiments  at  Pampton,  and  the 
eastern  troops  in  the  Highlands,  while  the  head-quarters 
were  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hudson. 

The  year  1781  opened  with  a mutiny  in  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Jersey  troops,  which  was  subdued  by  the  promptitude 
and  self-posaes>ion  of  Washington.  He  was  now  strength- 
ened not  only  by  a French  auxiliary  army,  but  by  liberal 
supplies  from  France.  The  main  source  of  his  weakness 
was  the  utter  want  of  a civil  government  to  support  him. 
The  Congress,  which  made  war,  declared  independence, 
formed  treaties  of  alliance,  sent  members  to  foreign  courts,  i 
emitted  paper  currency,  and  pledged  the  credit  of  all  the  | 
states  for  its  redemption,  * ventured,'  says  Mr.  Sparkes, 

* only  to  recommend  to  the  stales  to  raise  troops,  levy 
taxes,  clothe  and  feed  their  naked  and  starving  soldiers. 
Tilly  with  the  French  fleet  entered  the  Chesapeake  in  | 
February, but  returned  without  injuring  Arnold's  squadron,  j 
Lafayette,  whom  Washington  had  detached  at  the  same  | 
time  with  1200  men  to  Virginia,  held  Cornwallis,  who  had  , 
advanced  from  North  Carolina,  in  check.  Washington  had  I 
repeated  interviews  with  the  French  commanders  to  con-  j 
cert  a plan  of  campaign.  On  the  -4th  of  July  he  encamped 
near  Dobb’s  Ferry,  and  was  joined  on  the  (31  h by  the  French 
army  under  Count  Roch&mbeau.  A fruitless  attempt  on 
New  York,  and  a letter  intimating  that  De  Grasse,  who 
commanded  the  French  fled,  could  not  remain  on  the  coast 
slier  October,  decided  him  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  New 
York  and  advance  into  Virginia  with  all  the  French  troops  j 
and  as  many  of  the  American  ns  could  be  spared  from  the 
defence  of  the  posts  on  the  Hudson  and  in  the  Highlands. 
Washington  ana  Rochambe&u  reached  I«afayette's  head- 
quarters at  Williamsburg  in  Virginia,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. De  Grasse  had  previously  entered  the  Chesapeake 
and  landed  9000  men  from  the  West  Indies,  who  unitea  with 
Lafayette.  Cornwallis  took  possession  of  York  Town  and 
Gloucester  on  the  opposite  side  of  Yrork  river  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  American  and  French  generals  advanced  from 
Williamsburg  ami  completely  invested  York  Town  on  the 
30th  of  September.  Cornwallis  proposed  a cessation  of 
hostilities  on  the  17th  of  October,  arid  signed  the  articles 
of  capitulation  on  the  19th.  Two  thousand  continental 
troops  were  marched  to  reinforce  General  Greene  in  the  ; 
soutn  : the  French  army  remained  in  Virginia,  its  head- 
quarters were  at  Williamsburg : the  American  forces  were  ; 
marched  into  winter-cantonments  in  New  Jersey  and  on  j 
the  Hudson. 

Hitherto  Washington  had  to  struggle  against  the  apathy  j 
engendered  by  fear;  now  he  had  to  check  the  remissness  , 
which  sprung  from  an  over-estimate  of  success.  • What-  : 
ever,*  he  said,  ‘ may  be  the  policy  of  European  courts 
during  t hi*  winter,  their  negotiations  will  prove  too  prc-  . 
carious  a dependence  for  us  to  trust  to.  Our  wisdom  < 


should  dictate  a serious  preparation  for  war,  and.  in  that 
state,  we  shall  find  ourselves  iti  a situation  secure  against 
every  event.’  Congress  concurred  in  these  sentiments. 
The  commander-in-chief  addressed  circular  letters  to  the 
governors  of  ail  the  stales,  urging  them  to  make  strenuous 
exertions  for  carrying  on  the  war.  In  the  middle  of  April 
he  joined  the  army  and  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Newburgh.  little  progress  was  made  by  the  states  in  tilling 
up  their  quotas,  and  on  the  Kth  of  May  he  was  obliged  to 
remonstrate  with  them  in  energetic  terms.  Great  discon- 
tent prevailed  in  the  army,  on  account  of  the  treatment  it 
had  experienced,  and  a wish  spread  that  Washington  should 
establish  a monarchy  in  the  United  States.  In  the  mean- 
time negotiations  for  peace  were  commenced,  the  French 
army  withdrawn,  ami  Lire  American  army,  after  an  inac- 
tive summer,  w as  seat  back  into  winter-quarters.  The  winter 
passed  in  an  angry  convttpondence  between  the  officers  of 
the  army  and  Congress.  An  address  from  Washington  15th 
March,  1783)  wa*  required  to  restore  the  good  temper  of  the 
officers.  Having  pec i tied  them,  he  became  their  advocate 
with  Congress,  and  obtained  the  concession  of  their  de- 
mands. On  the  8th  of  June  he  addressed  his  lust  official  com- 
munication, a circular  letter  to  the  governors  of  tlie  states, 
urging  upon  them: — an  indissoluble  union  of  the  state*; 
regard  to  public  justice  ; the  adoption  of  a proper  military 
peace-establishment;  and  mutual  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  different  states.  On  the  25th  of  November  the 
British  evacuated  New  York.  On  the  4*h  of  December 
Washington  took  a solemn  farewell  of  the  officers  of  the 
army.  And  on  the  23rd  of  December  he  resigned  hi*  com- 
mission to  Congress. 

We  must  pass  briefly  over  the  interval  which  sepur^es 
the  epoch  of  Washington  the  soldier  from  that  of  Washing- 
ton the  statesman — the  few  yearn  which  elapsed  between 
the  resignation  of  his  command  in  December,  1783.  and  hu 
election  as  first  president  of  the  United  States  in  February. 
1789.  It  was  for  him  no  period  of  idleness.  In  addition 
to  a liberal  increase  of  hospitality  at  Mount  Vernon,  and 
indefatigable  attention  to  the  management  of  his  large 
estates,  he  actively  promoted  in  Ids  own  State  schemes  ot 
internal  navigation,  acts  for  encouraging  education,  and 
plans  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  He  acted  &»  de- 
legate from  Virginia  to  the  Convention,  which  framed  thV 
first  constitution  of  the  United  Slates.  We  now  turn  to 
contemplate  him  as  President. 

Washington  left  Mount  Vernon  for  New  York,  which 
was  then  the  seat  of  Congress,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1789. 
His  journey  was  a triumphal  procession.  He  took  the  oath 
of  office  on  the  30th  of  April,  with  religious  services,  pro- 
cessions and  other  solemnities,  which  the  ult ia-republican 
party  have  since  done  away  with. 

The  new  president  s first  step  was  to  request  elaborate 
reports  from  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  the  secretary 
of  war,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  Tik- si- 
re ports  he  read,  and  condensed  with  his  own  hand,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  treasury  hoard.  The  voluminous  official 
correspondence  in  the  public  archives,  from  the  time  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  till  the  time  he  entered  on  the  presidency, 
he  read,  abridged,  and  studied,  with  the  view  of  fixing  in 
his  mind  every  important  point  that  had  been  discussed, 
and  the  history  of  what  had  been  done. 

His  arrangements  for  the  transaction  of  business  oik! 
reception  of  visitors*  were  characterized  by  the  same  spirit  of 
order  which  had  marked  him  when  a boy  and  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  Every  Tuesday,  between  the  hours  of  three 
and  four,  he  was  prepared  to  receive  such  persons  as  chose 
to  call.  Every  Friday  afternoon  tire  rooms  were  open  in 
like  manner  for  visits  to  Mrs.  Washington.  He  accepted 
no  invitations  to  dinner,  but  invited  to  his  own  table  foreign 
ministers,  officers  of  the  government.,  and  others  in  such 
numbers  as  his  domestic  establishment  could  accommo- 
date. The  rest  of  the  week-days  were  devoted  to  Inodne** 
appointments.  No  visits  were  received  on  Sunday,  or  pro- 
miscuous company  admitted ; he  attended  church  regularly, 
ami  the  rest  of  that  day  was  his  own. 

The  organization  of  the  executive,  departments  wa» 
decreed  by  act  of  Congress  during  the  first  session.  They 
were  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs  (afterwards  called 
the  department  of  state,  and  including  both  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs,  of  the  treasury,  and  of  war.  It  devolved 
upon  the  president  to  select  pro]»er  persons  to  fill  the 
■cverai  offices.  Jefferson  was  appointed  secretary  of  state : 
Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury  : and  Knox*  secretary 
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»«*  war.  Randolph  had  the  j>ost  of  attorney -general.  'I'he 
appointments  to  the  supreme  court  cost  him  much  anxious 
scrutiny.  Jay  was  made  chief-justice.  After  making  these 
appointments  he  undertook  a tour  through  the  eastern 
states,  and  returned  to  he  present  at  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress. in  January,  1790. 

In  his  opening  speech  he  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  the  legislature — a provision  for  the  common  defence  ; 
laws  for  naturalising  foreigners  ; a uniform  system  of  cur- 
rency, weights,  and  measures ; the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures;  the  promotion  of 
science  and  literature;  and  an  effective  system  for  the 
support  of  public  credit.  The  last  topic  gave  rise  to  pro- 
tracted and  vehement  debates.  At  last,  Hamilton’s  plan 
lor  funding  all  the  domestic  debts  was  carried  by  a small 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Tim  president  sup- 
pressed liia  sentiments  on  the  subject  while  it  was  under 
debate  in  Congress,  but  he  approved  the  act  for  funding 
the  public  debt,  and  was  from  conviction  a decided  friend 
to  the  measure.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  though 
not  complicated,  were  in  an  unsettled  condition.  Wash- 
ington despatched  Gouverneur  Morris  as  a private  agent 
to  ascertain  the  views  and  intentions  of  Ihe  British  minis- 
ters. He  reluctantly  commenced  an  Indian  war,  which 
lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  his  administration.  For 
the  first  year  of  Ins  presidential  term,  however,  he  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  actual  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  system  of  nations. 

The  second  session  of  Congress  was  mainly  occupied 
with  debates  on  the  erection  of  a national  bank.  The  two 
great  sections  of  public  opinion,  which  have  under  different 
names  divided  the  Union  since  the  constitution  of  1788, 
had  in  some  measure  taken  up  their  respective  grounds  on  , 
the  question  of  funding  the  debts.  Their  organized  hoe-  ' 
tility  became  more  apparent  in  the  debates  on  the  project 
Of  a national  bank.  Both  parties  were  represented  in  the 
cabinet : Knox  and  Hamilton  advocated  the  establishment 
t>f  the  bank  ; Jefferson  and  Randolph  denounced  it  as  lin- 
es onsti tut ioruil.  The  contest  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
febank,  with  a capital  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  which 
eight  millions  were  to  be  held  by  individuals,  and  the  rest 
by  government.  Again  ihe  president  avoided  showing  a 
leaning  to  the  one  or  other  party,  although  friendly  to  the  ! 
creation  ol*  a bank.  He  requested  from  each  member  of  j 
the  cabinet  a statement  of  his  reasons  in  writing,  examined 
them  attentively,  and  affixed  his  signature  to  tne  act. 

The  session  of  1791  produced  the  laws  for  apportioning 
the  representatives  establishing  a uniform  militia  system, 
and  increasing  the  array.  It  now  became  apparent  to  the 
most  unreflecting  that  two  great  parties  were  in  the  process 
of  formation.  Ine  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  mea-  \ 
sure*  enumerated  were,  with  few  exceptions,  the  opponents 
and  supporters  of  the  funding  system  and  the  national 
bank.  The  opponents  were  jealous  of  anything  that  might 
encroach  upon  democratic  principles;  the  supporters  were  | 
distrustful  of  the  power  of  institutions  so  simple  as  those 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  the  cohe-  I 
sion  of  the  slate.  Jefferson  was  the  head  of  the  democra- 
tic, Hamilton  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Federalist  | 
party.  Washington  endeavoured  to  reconcile  these  ardent  | 
and  incompatible  spirits.  His  own  views  were  more  in 
accordance  with  those  of  Hamilton ; but  he  knew  Jefferson's 
value  as  a statesman,  and  he  felt  the  importance  of  the 
president  remaining  independent  of  either  party.  The 
two  secretaries  however  continued  to  diverge  in  their 
political  course,  and  ultimately  their  differences  settled  into 
personal  enmity. 

The  president's  term  of  office  was  drawing  to  a close, 
and  an  anxious  wish  began  to  prevail  that  he  should  allow 
himself  to  be  elected  for  a second  term.  Jefferson,  Ha- 
milton, and  Randolph,  who  did  not  exactly  coincide  with 
either,  all  shared  in  this  anxiety,  and  each  wrote  a long  j 
letter  to  Washington,  assigning  reasons  for  his  allowing 
himself  to  be  re-elected.  He  yielded  ; and  on  the  4th  of 
March,  179J,  he  took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  senate- 
chamber. 

The  first  question  that  came  before  the  cabinet  after  the  i 
re-election  rendered  more  decided  the  differences  which 
already  existed.  The  European  parties,  of  which  the, 
court  of  St.  James's  ami  the  French  Republic  were  Ihe 
representatives,  were  eager  to  draw  tire  United  States  into 
the  vortex  of  their  struggle.  The  president  and  Ilia  cabinet 
were  unanimous  in  their  determination  to  preserve  neu- 


trality ; but  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  sections  of  the 
cabinet  could  not  refrain  from  displaying  their  respective 
i biases  and  their  jealousy  of  each  other.  It  having  been 
agreed  to  receive  a minister  from  the  French  Republic, 
Hamilton  and  Knox  advocated  a qualification  in  the  terms 
implying  that  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  were 
i altered  ; Jefferson  and  Randolph  opposed  it.  The  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality  was  published  on  the  22nd  of 
j April,  1793. 

This  wise  act  was  bitterly  assailed  by  the  partisans 
of  France.  Foreign  affairs  were  mingled  with  domestic 
politics,  and  the  Democratic  and  Federalist  parties  became 
avowedly  organized.  Washington  was  for  a time  allowed 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  contest — not  for  a long  time. 
Genet,  the  French  minister,  gave  orders  to  fit  out  privateers 
at  Charleston  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  commerce 
of  nations  at  peace  with  America.  The  government  oi 
the  United  States  issued  in  August  a declaration  that  no 
privateers  fitted  out  in  this  manner  should  find  refuge  in 
their  harbours.  In  June,  and  again  iti  November,  the 
British  cabinet  issued  orders  to  their  cruisers  to  stop  and 
make  prize  of  all  vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  any 
parts  of  France  or  the  French  colonies.  A report  was 
made  by  the  secretary  of  state  near  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  1793-4  respecting  the  commercial  iutercouise 
of  the  United  States  with  other  countries.  Two  methods 
were  proposed  for  modifying  or  removing  restrictions ; 
first,  by  amicable  arrangements  with  foreign  powers; 
second,  by  countervailing  acts  of  the  legislature.  Soon 
after  the  secretary  of  state  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Randolph.  Mr.  Jefferson's  repci t gave  rise  to  Mr.  Madison's 
celebrated  commercial  resolutions.  In  them  the  friends 
of  the  administration  from  which  Jefferson  had  seceded 
imagined  they  saw  hostility  to  England  and  under-favour 
to  France.  The  opposite  party  deemed  them  no  more  than 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  country.  Mr.  Madi- 
son ‘s  plan,  with  some  modifications,  parsed  the  House  ol 
Representatives,  but  was  rejected  in  the  Senate  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  vice-president. 

A circumstance  insignificant  in  itself  increased  the  bit- 
terness of  the  contest  out  of  doors.  Democratic  societies 
had  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  of 
France.  Washington  regarded  them  with  perhaps  exag- 
gerated alarm,  and  the  unmeasured  expression  of  nis  senti- 
ment* on  this  head  subjected  him  to  a share  in  thu  attack  . 
made  upon  the  party  accused  of  undue  fondness  for  Eng- 
land and  English  institutions. 

Advices  from  the  American  minister  in  London  repre- 
senting that  the  British  cabinet  was  disposed  to  settle  the 
differences  between  the  two  cpunlries  amicably,  Washing- 
ton nominated  Mr.  Jay  to  the  Senate  as  envoy-extraordi- 
nary to  Great  Britain.  The  nomination,  though  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  democratic  parly,  was  confirmed  in  the 
Senate  by  a majority  of  two  to  one.  The  treaty  negotiated 
by  Jay  was  received  at  the  scat  of  government  in  March, 
1795,  soon  after  the  session  of  Congress  closed.  The  pre- 
sident summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  in  June  to  ratify  it. 
The  treaty  was  ratified.  Before  the  treaty  was  signed  by 
the  president  it  was  surreptitiously  published.  It  was 
vehemently  condemned,  and  public  meeting*  against  it 
were  held  to  intimidate  the  executive.  The  president 
nevertheless  signed  Ihe  treat v on  the  18th  of  August. 

When  Congress  met  in  March,  1790,  a resolution  was 
carried  by  a large  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
requesting  the  president  to  lay  before  the  nousc  the  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Jay,  the  correspondence,  and  other  doer.-  . 
merits  relating  to  the  negotiation.  Washington  declined 
to  furnish  the  papers;  a vehement  debate  ensued;  but  iu 
the  end  the  majority  hostile  to  the  treaty  yielded  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case,  and  united  in  passing  law*  for  its 
fulfilment. 

The  two  houses  of  Congress  met  again  in  December. 
Washington  had  published  on  the  15tn  of  September  his 
farewell  address  to  the  United  States.  He  now  delivered 
his  last  speech  to  Congress,  and  took  occasion  to  urge 
upon  that  body  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  a pro- 
vision for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  anil  manufac- 
tures, the  establishment  of  a national  university,  and  of  a 
military  academy.  Little  was  done  during  the  session: 
public  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  president’s  election. 
Adams,  the  federalist  candidate,  had  the  highest  number 
of  voters;  Jefferson,  the  democratic  candidate  (who  was 
consequently  declared  vice-president;,  the  next.  Wash- 
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ington’s  commanding  character  and  isolation  from  party 
had  preserved  this  degree  of  strength  to  the  holders  of  his 
own  political  views;  his  successor  Adams  being  a party- 
man,  by  his  injudicious  identification  of  himself  with  the 
federalists  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  democrats. 
Washington  was  present  as  a spectator  at  the  installation 
of  his  successor,  and  immediately  afterwards  returned  to 
Mount  Vernon. 

lie  survived  till  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  but,  except 
when  summoned  in  May,  1798,  to  take  the  command  ol' 
the  provincial  army  on  the  prospect  of  a war  with  France, 
did  not  again  engage  in  public  business. 

The  character  of  Washington  is  one  of  simple  and  sub- 
stantial greatness.  Hi*  passions  were  vehement,  but  con- 
centrated, and  thoroughly  under  control.  An  irresistible 
strength  of  will  was  the  secret  of  his  power.  Luckily  for 
his  country  this  strong  will  was  combined  with  a singularly 
well-balanced  mind,  with  much  sagacity,  much  bene- 
volence, much  love  of  justice.  Without  possessing  a spark 
of  what  may  be  called  genius,  Washington  was  endowed  with 
a rare  quicliness  of  perception  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  an  eager  desire  of  knowledge.  His  extremely  metho- 
dical habits,  which  in  a person  engaged  in  leas  important 
matters  would  almost  have  appeared  ridiculous,  enabled  him 
to  find  time  for  everything,  and  were  linked  with  a talent 
for  organization.  During  the  War  of  Independence  he  was 
the  defensive  force  of  America:  wanting  him,  it  would 
almost  appear  as  if  the  democratic  mass  must  have 
resolved  itself  into  its  elements.  To  place  Washington  as 
n warrior  on  a footing  with  the  Caesars,  Nnpoleons,  and 
Frederics,  would  be  absurd.  He  lost  more  battles  than  he 
gained,  and  he  lost  them  from  defective  strategy.  But  he 
kept  an  army  together  and  kept  up  resistance  to  the  enemy 
under  more  adverse  circumstances  than  any  other  general 
ever  did.  His  services  as  a statesman  were  pretty  similar 
in  kind.  He  upheld  the  organization  of  the  American 
stute  during  the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence,  amid  the 
storms  of  Jacobinical  controversy,  and  gave  it  time  to  con- 
solidate. No  other  American  but  himself  could  have  done 
this : for  of  all  the  American  leaders,  he  was  the  only  one 
of  whom  men  felt  that  he  differed  from  themselves.  The 
rest  were  soldiers  or  civilians,  federalists  or  democrats,  but 
he  was  Washington.  The  awe  and  reverence  felt  for  him 
was  blended  with  affection  for  his  kindly  qualities,  nnd 
except  for  a brief  period  towards  the  close  of  his  second 
presidential  term,  there  has  been  but  one  sentiment  enter- 
tained towards  him  throughout  the  Union — that  of  reveren- 
tial love.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  natures  whom  greatness 
followed  without  his  appearing  to  seek  for  it. 

Jefferson’s  sketch  of  Washington's  character,  quoted  by 
Tucker,  with  the  remark  that  it 1 has  every  appearance  of 
candour,  as  it  praises  without  extravagance,  qualifies  its 
commendations  with  caution  and  moderation,  and  does  not 
blame  at  all,’  is  valuable  as  coming  from  one  who  long 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  close  personal  observation,  was 
a shrewd  judge  of  character,  and  the  leader  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Washington’s  general  policy.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

4 His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  w ithout  being  of  the 
very  first  order;  his  penetration  strong,  though  not  so 
acute  as  that  of  a Newton.  Bacon,  or  I-ocke,  ami,  a*  far  as 
lie  sa\y,  no  judgment  w-as  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in 
operation,  being  little  aided  by  invention  or  imagination, 
hut  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common  remark  of  his 
officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war, 
where  hearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever  was 
best ; and  certainly  no  general  ever  planned  his  battles 
more  judiciously.  But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of 
action,  if  any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden 
circumstances,  he  was  slow  in  a re-adjustment.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field,  and  rarely 
against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was 
incapable  of  fear,  meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calmest 
unconcern.  Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his  character 
was  prudence,  never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every 
consideration  was  maturely  weighed  ; refraining,  if  he  saw  a 
doubt,  but  when  once  decided,  going  through  with  his  pur- 
pose, whatever  obstacles  opposed.  Hisintegrity  wasthe  most 
pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I have  ever  known  ; no 
motivesol  interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred, 
being  able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was  indeed  in  every' 
sense  of  the  word  a wise,  a good,  and  a great  man.  His 
tempi*,  was  naturally  irritable  and  high-toned-  hut  reflec- 


tion and  resolution  had  obtained  a firm  and  habitual  as- 
cendency over  it.  If  ever  however  it  broke  its  bonds,  he 
wrs  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.  In  his  expenses  he 
was  honourable,  "but  exact;  liberal  in  contributions  to 
whatever  promised  utility ; but  frowning  and  unyielding 
on  all  visionary-  projects,  nnd  all  unworthy  calls  on  his 
charity.  His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its  affections  ; but  he 
exactly  calculated  every  man’s  value,  and  gave  him  a solid 
esteem  proportioned  to  it.  His  person  was  fine,  his  stature 
exactly  what  one  would  wish ; his  deportment  easy,  erect, 
and  noble ; the  best  horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most 
graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback.  Although 
in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be  unreserved 
with  safety,  he  took  a free  share  in  conversation,  his  collo- 
quial talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  possessing  neither 
copiousness  of  ideas  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  public, 
when  called  on  for  a sudden  opinion,  he  was  unready, 
short,  and  embarrassed.  Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  dif- 
fusely, in  an  easy  and  correct  style.  This  he  had  acquired 
by  conversation  with  the  world,  for  his  education  was 
merely  reading,  w-riting,  and  common  arithmetic,  to  which 
he  added  surveying.  His  time  was  employed  in  action 
chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  in  agriculture  and 
English  history.  His  correspondence  became  necessarilv 
extensive,  and  with  journalising  his  agricultural  proceed- 
ings occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors.  On 
the  whole  his  character  was  in  its  mass  perfect,  in  nothing 
bad,  in  a few  points  indifferent ; and  it  may  truly  be  said, 
that  never  did  nature  and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly 
to  make  a man  great,  and  to  place  him  in  the  same  con- 
stellation with  whatever  worthies  have  merited  from  man 
an  everlasting  remembrance.  For  his  was  the  singular 
destiny  and  merit  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  country  suc- 
cessfully through  an  arduous  war  for  the  establishment  of 
its  independence  ; of  conducting  its  councils  through  the 
birth  of  a government  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until 
it  had  settled  down  into  a quiet  and  orderly  train  ; and  ot 
scrupulously  obeying  the  laws  through  the  whole  of  hi* 
career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the  history  of  the  w orld 
furnishes  no  other  example.’ 

: Jared  Sparkes,  Life  of  Washington  ; Judge  Marshall. 
Life  of  Washington  ; George  Tucker,  Life  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson : The  Writings  of  George  Washington , edited  by 
Jared  Sparkes.) 

WASHITA,  or  ONASIIITA.  [Mississippi,  River.) 

WASP,  the  name  familiarly  applied  in  English  to  in- 
sects of  the  genus  Vespa, of  which  there  are  several  native 
species.  The  hornet,  Vespa  Crabro,  is  the  largest,  and  in 
Britain  occurs  only  in  the  southern  counties,  building  iU 
neat  in  trees,  and  working  night  and  day.  It  passes  the 
winter  in  deep  holes,  which  it  excavates  in  decayed  tree* 
towards  the  end  of  autumn.  Of  the  other  indigenous 
species,  the  Vespa  vulgaris  is  the  most  common.  It  is  a 
ground-wasp,  as  is  also'the  Vespa  rufa , a rarer  species, 
making  smaller  nests  and  associated  in  less  populous  so- 
cieties. Of  tree-wasps  we  have  Vespa  holsatica  of  Lin- 
nteus,  which  is  the  Vespa  Angfica  of  I.each,  and  the 
Vespa  Britanniea  of  the  last-named  author.  A new  Bri- 
tish species  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  Vespa 
borealis , by  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  in  an  interesting  paper 
on  British  wasps,  in  the  • Zoologist  ’ for  June,  1843.  It 
lives  in  fir-woods  in  Yorkshire  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. 

Wasps  live  in  societies,  composed  of  females,  males,  and 
neuters  or  workers,  which  arc  essentially  females,  but  have 
the  reproductive  organs  undeveloped  or  passive.  The 
females  are  usually  largest,  but  of  them  there  are  two 
sizes — one  very  much  larger  than  the  neuters,  and  laving 
eggs  which  produce  two  sexes,  while  the  other  is  about 
the  same  size,  and  lavs  only  male  eggs.  The  larger  kind 
are  produced  later  than  the  workers,  and  come  forth  to 
be  queens  and  to  found  new  colonies  in  the  following 
spring.  Destined  to  become  the  monarch  of  a populous 
state,  the  queen-mother  is  at  first  an  outcast  and  alone. 
Industry  effects  her  greatness.  With  instinctive  ambition, 
ere  her  subjects  are  born,  she  lavs  the  foundations  of  the 
metropolis  of  her  kingdom,  huifding  the  first  houses  her- 
self. She  then  gives  birth  to  their  first  inhabitants,  whom 
she  feeds  and  nurses  without  assistance.  ‘At  length,’  to 
quote  the  animated  description  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  ‘she 
receives  the  reward  of  her  perseverance  and  labour,  and, 
from  being  a solitary,  unconnected  individual,  in  the  au- 
tumn is  enabled  to  rival  the  queen  of  the  hive  in  1b** 
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number  of  her  children  and  subjects,  and  in  the  edifice 
which  they  inhabit — the  number  of  cells  in  a vespiary 
sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  16,000,  almost  all  of 
which  contain  either  an  egg,  a grab,  or  a pupa,  and  each 
cell  serving  for  three  generations  in  a year;  which,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  failures  and  casualties,  will 
give  a population  of  at  least  80,000.  Kven  at  this  time, 
when  she  has  so  numerous  an  army  of  coadjutors,  the  in- 
dustry of  this  creature  does  not  cease,  but  she  continues  to 
set  an  example  of  diligence  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
If  by  any  accident,  before  the  other  females  arc  hatched, 
the  queen-mother  perishes,  the  neuters  cease  their  labours, 
lose  their  instincts,  and  die.’ 

The  community  of  wasps  and  its  nest  are  called  a ves- 
piary. There  are  several  hundred  females  in  a large  ves- 
piary, few  of  which  survive  the  winter.  The  survivors  fly 
about  in  spring  actively  engaged  in  preparations  for  their 
future  colonies.  Once  established,  they  never  quit  the  nest. 
In  their  youth  they  emerge  from  the  pupa  towards  the  end 
of  August,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  males.  They  pair 
in  September  and  October.  The  males  are  about  equal 
in  number  with  the  females.  Their  habits  are  industrious, 
and  not,  like  those  of  drones,  luxurious  and  lazy.  They 
are  the  street-sweepers  and  undertakers  of  their  city. 
They  carry  off  the  rubbish  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
which,  if  too  heavy  for  their  strength,  they  quarter  and 
carry  away  piecemeal.  Their  lives  are  peaceful,  and 
they  die  a natural  death  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the 
cold  destroys  both  them  and  the  workers. 

The  neuters  are  the  most  numerous  and  busiest  class  of 
the  vespine  community.  They  are  the  architects,  soldiers, 
and  commissaries  of  the  state.  They  build  the  nest,  ga- 
ther provisions,  regulate  the  nurseries,  ami  revenge  in- 
sults. They  ramble  everywhere  with  impunity,  and  all 
provisions  are  to  their  taste.  They  levy  contributions 
wherever  they  can,  and  fight  for  their  spoil  if  disturbed. 
Robbers  and  ferocious  enemies  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
they  are  faithful  servants  of  the  commonwealth  of  which 
they  are  members.  The  food  they  collect  is  shared  among 
all  with  impartial  justice.  The  worker  having  brought 
home  his  spoil,  perches  on  the  top  of  the  nest  amid  his 
assembled  compatriots,  and  disgorging  the  sweets  he  has 
collected,  fairly  distributes  them.  When  not  occupied  on 
foraging  expeditions,  the  neuters  arc  employed  in  the  en- 
largement and  repair  of  the  nest.  Celerity  and  order  pre- 
vail in  all  their  operations.  Each  of  the  masons  has  his 
allotted  space,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  in  extent, 
wherein  he  conducts  his  plastering  occupation,  his  mouth 
serving  as  a hod,  carrying  a ball  of  ligneous  fibre,  pre- 
viously torn  by  his  powerful  jaws  from  gateposts,  wood- 
blocks, and  neighbouring  trees.  This  fibre,  kneaded  to- 
gether and  moistened  with  saliva,  is  made  into  a paper, 
of  which  are  constructed  the  combs,  each  made  up  of  a 
number  of  hexagonal  cells  opening  downwards.  The 
outside  of  the  whole  nest  is  coated  with  foliaccous  layers. 
It  is  probable  that  the  substance  of  the  comb  is  made  from 
the  scrapings  of  sound  wood  ; that  of  the  envelope,  from  a 
mixture  of  sound  and  decayed.  The  nests  of  tree-wasps 
are  finest  and  closest  in  texture,  which  is  necessary,  since 
they  are  so  much  more  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather  than  those  which  are  buried  in  the  ground.  Some 
foreign  species  construct  their  nests  of  a solid  and  thick 
pasteboard,  impenetrable  to  the  rain  ; others  diversify  the 
outside  of  their  habitations  with  conical  knobs  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  supposed  to  be  defences  against  their 
larger  enemies,  and  construct  pent-roofs  to  protect  the  en- 
trance from  the  wet,  the  entrance-hall  being  so  twisted  as 
to  prevent  the  invasion  of  hostile  insects.  The  cell*  of 
the  comb  of  the  common  English  wasp  are  brown,  and 
coarse  in  texture ; but  where  the  larvm  have  spun  their 
cocoona,  they  are  found  lined  with  a white  and  semitrans- 
parent paper,  fashioned  on  the  mould  of  tlie  cell,  and  pro- 
bably made  by  the  larv®  themselves. 

Many  years  ago  Azara  stated  that  there  are  wasps  in 
South  America  which  collect  honey.  This  was  at  first 
doubted,  but  afterwards  was  confirmed  by  M.  Auguste  St. 
Hilaire,  who  found  near  the  river  Uruguay  nests  of  a wasp 
constructed  like  those  of  the  European  species,  containing 
honey  of  an  agreeable  taste,  but  poisonous  quality ; ana 
Mr.  Adam  White  has  recently  given  a detailed  description 
of  a South  American  species,  named  by  him  Myrapetra 
scutellans , which  stores  up  honey  in  its  comw.  (.See 
• Annals  of  Natural  History,’  for  June,  1841.)  In  our  own 
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country  the  wasps  are  fond  of  honey,  but  obtain  it  by 
plundering  the  bee-hives,  which,  being  the  morepowerful 
insects,  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  main  force.  Tne  bees, 
suffering  from  the  cold  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  of 
the  latter  end  of  the  season,  retire  into  the  snugger  and 
warmer  recesses  of  the  hive  among  the  honeycomb,  w hen 
the  wasps,  not  so  delicate  in  constitution,  take  advantage 
of  the  unguarded  entrances  of  the  hive  and  enter  to  levy 
contributions.  Running  up  the  inside,  they  make  for  the 
honey,  and  carry  away  all  they  can.  Hornets,  still  more 
impatient,  attack  the  bees  when  laden  with  their  treasures 
in  going  homewards,  and  carry  them  off  prisoners,  to 
whom  no  quarter  is  shown.  Both  wasps  ana  hornets  dis- 
play great  sagacity  when  the  body  of  Ihe  captive  is  too 
heavy  for  their  strength,  by  cutting  off  the  head  and  limbs 
to  lighten  the  weight. 

Wasps  have  sentinels  placed  at  the  entrances  of  their 
nest  to  give  an  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  If  these  guards 
are  seized  and  destroyed,  the  rest  do  not  attack.  Mr. 
Knight  observed  that  if  a nest  of  wasps  be  approached 
without  alarming  the  inhabitants,  and  all  communication 
be  suddenly  cut  off  between  those  out  of  the  nest  and  those 
within  it,  no  provocation  will  induce  the  former  to  defend 
it  and  themselves.  But  if  one  escapes  from  within,  it 
comes  out  angrily,  as  if  commissioned  to  avenge  the  wrong, 
and  will  sacrifice  its  life  in  defence  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Smith,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  lias  made  some  in- 
teresting observations  which  tend  to  confirm  this  state- 
ment. He  writes : * I was  curious  to  try  the  experiment, 
but  in  several  instances  I could  not  detect  any  wasp  appa- 
rently on  duty ; however,  in  Plumstcad  wood,  last  summer, 

I saw  a wasp  at  the  entrance  of  a nest,  sometimes  walking 
an  inch  or  two  from  the  hole,  and  then  going  a little  far- 
ther in.  This  I thought  very  like  the  actions  of  a sentinel, 
so  I got  a piece  of  paling,  and,  watching  my  opportunity, 
suddenly  pushed  it  in  an  obliaue  direction  into  the  ground, 
so  ns  to’  cut  off  effectually  all  communication.  Tne  sen- 
tinel flew  at  me,  but  I captured  him  in  a little  time,  as 
he  was  most  persevcringly  charging  and  recharging  upon 
me,  and  seemed  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die : the 
latter  was  his  fate.  When  I returned  to  the  nest,  a num- 
ber of  wasps  had  collected,  and  they  were  in  no  way  in- 
clined to  let  me  approach  unheeded,  but  flew  around  me 
to  all  appearance  intent  on  revenge.  Perhaps  the  sup- 
posed sentinel,  in  his  wide  circumvolutions  while  attacking 
me,  had  communicated  the  alarm.’ 

For  full  accounts  of  the  habits  of  these  interesting  in- 
sect*, consult  the  writings  of  Reaumur,  and  Kirbv  and 
Spence’s  4 Introduction  to  Entomology.’  For  the  charac- 
ters of  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  see  Vespid.e. 

WAS8ELONNE.  [Rhin  Has.] 

WASTE  (front  the  Latin  vastum)  is  the  committing 
of  any  improper  spoil  or  destruction  in  houses,  lands.  &c., 
by  tenants  for  life  or  for  years,  to  the  damage  of  the  heir  or 
of  the  person  entitled  in  reversion  or  remainder.  Waste  is 
either  voluntary , which  is  an  act  of  commission,  or  per-' 
misgive,  which  is  a matter  of  omission  only. 

Voluntary  Waste  chiefly  consists — 

1.  In  felling  timber-trees.  This  kind  of  voluntary  waste 
is  where  a tenant  fells  trees  coming  within  the  description 
of  timber  [TYmbkk],  except  for  estovers,  because  they  are 
considered  not  as  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land, 
but  as  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance.  Lopping 
timber-trees  or  doing  anything  which  causes  them  to  decay, 
and  stubbing  up  or  destroying  young  gennins  or  shoots, 
all  come  within  this  description  of  waste.  Tenants  for 
life  may  however  cut  down  coppices  or  underwoods  at 
seasonable  times,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
without  being  guilty  of  waste. 

2.  In  pulling  down  houses.  If  a lessee  razes  a house  and 
builds  a new  one,  if  it  be  not  so  large  as  the  former  it  is 
waste,  and  if  it  be  larger  than  the  former  it  is  still  waste,  on 
the  ground  that  the  new  house  will  be  more  chargeable  to 
the  lessor  to  repair.  (1  Inst.,  63,  a.)  Pulling  down  a parti- 
tion or  permanently  altering  any  part  of  a house  come* 
within  this  description  of  waste.  It  glass  windows,  though 
put  in  by  the  tenant  himself,  be  broken  or  carried  away,  it  is 
waste ; and  so  it  was  held  with  respect  to  wainscot,  benches, 
doors,  furnaces,  or  the  like,  whether  erected  by  the  lessor  or 
reversioner  or  the  tenant.  (I  Inst.,  03,  a.)  But  the  rule 
which  establishes  that  whatever  is  once  annexed  to  the 
freehold  becomes  part  of  it,  and  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out doing  waste,  has  been  relaxed  both  as  between  land 
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lord  and  tenant,  and  between  the  tenant  for  life  and  the 
remainder-man  or  reversioner.  As  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant  it  is  now  settled  that  the  latter  may  at  any 
time  during  the  currency  of  the  lease  take  away  all  such 
chimney-pieces,  wainscot,  Ktc.,  vessels  and  other  things 
necessary  for  trade,  as  he  has  himself  erected,  provided  he 
do  not  thereby  leave  the  house  or  building  in  a worse  con- 
dition than  when  he  entered:  but  he  cannot  do  so  after 
the  expiration  of  the  term  without  being  guilty  of  tres- 
pass. The  same  doctrine  appears  to  be  established  as  be- 
tween the  tenant  for  life  and  the  remainder-man  ; but  as 
between  the  heir  and  the  executor  the  old  rule  of  law 
seems  still  to  hold.  (See  Amos  and  Ferard  On  Fix- 
ture*.) 

3.  In  opening  mines  or  pits.  Tenants  for  life  of  lands 
cannot  dig  lor  gravel,  lime,  clay,  brick-earth,  stone,  or  the 
like,  unless  for  the  repair  of  buildings  or  manuring  the 
land,  without  being  guilty  of  waste  : nor  can  they  open  a 
new  mine,  though  they  may  work  such  as  are  open.  Hut 
if  a person  has  mines  on  his  land,  and  leases  it  with  the 
mines  for  life  or  for  years,  the  lessee  may  work  the  mines, 
that  being  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  derive  advantage 
from  the  grant.  (1  Inst.,  53  b. ; 5 Rep.,  12.) 

4.  In  changing  the  course  of  husbandry.  The  conver- 
sion of  one  kind  of  land  into  another,  as  the  changing  of 
meadow-land  into  arable,  is  waste,  because  it  changes  not 
only  the  course  of  husbandry,  but  the  evidence  of  the 
estate.  (1  Inst.,  53  b.)  The' latter  reason  can  apply  only 
to  an  unenclosed  country. 

5.  In  destruction  of  heir-looms.  The  destruction  of 
those  chattels  which,  under  the  name  of  heir-looms,  are  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  inheritance,  is  waste.  Thus  the 
tenant  for  life  of  a park,  warren,  fish-pond,  or  dove-house, 
who  kills  so  manv  of  the  deer,  game,  fish,  or  doves,  as  not 
to  leave  them  sufficiently  stored,  is  guilty  of  waste.  (1  Inst., 
53  a,  b.)  [Tenant  for  Life  ; Tkrm  of  Years. ] 

Permissive  Waste  consists  chiefly  in  allowing  tne  build- 
ings upon  an  estate  to  go  to  decay.  If  a house  was  ruinous 
at  the  time  when  the  tenant  came  into  possession,  he  is  not 
punishable  for  allowing  it  to  fall  down,  for  in  that  case  he 
is  not  bound  to  repair  it ; but  it  is  waste  to  pull  it  down, 
unless  he  rebuilds  it.  (1  Inst.,  53  a.)  It  is  a general 
rule  that  the  waste  which  arises  from  the  act  of  God  is 
excuseable,  jh  if  a house  falls  in  consequence  of  a tempest. 
But  if  the  destruction  of  the  house  by  the  tempest  has  been 
owing  to  its  being  out  of  repair,  the  tenant  is  guilty 
of  w aste : and  so  he  will  be  if  he  do  not  repair  a house 
which  has  been  uncovered  or  damaged  only  by  tempest. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  the  banks  of  a river,  while  in  a 
state  of  proper  repair,  are  destroyed  by  a sudden  flood,  the 
tenant  is  not  answerable.  (1  Inst.,  53  a,  b.)  The  rule 
applies  also  to  the  case  of  a house  burnt  down  by  acci- 
dent. (0  Ann.,  c.  31,  s.  6.)  But  in  these  and  all  similar 
cases  the  tenant  will  still  be  bound  to  repair  or  rebuild, 
if  he  have  entered  into  a general  covenant  to  repair. 
[Tenant  amd  Landlord.] 

Tenants  in  tail,  as  they  have  estates  of  inheritance,  are 
entitled  to  commit  every  kind  of  waste  ; hut  this  power 
continues  and  can  be  exercised  only  during  the  life  of  the 
tenant  in  tail.  Thus  if  trees  growing  on  the  land,  and  sold 
by  the  tenant  in  tail,  are  not  cut  during  the  life  of  the 
vendor,  they  will  descend  as  part  of  the  inheritance.  So 
tenants  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  are  not  im- 
peachable for  waste,  but,  liKc  tenants  for  life  when  their 
estates  are  given  without  impeachment  of  waste,  may  be 
restrained  from  wilfully  destroying  the  estate.  (2  Cha. 
Cn.,  32.)  A mortgagee  in  fee  in  possession  has  a right 
at  law  to  commit  any  kind  of  waste,  being  then  considered 
as  the  absolute  owner  of  the  inheritance,  but  he  will  be 
restrained  by  a court  of  equity,  which  will  direct  an 
account  of  timber  cut  dow  n,  and  order  it  to  be  applied  , 
in  reduction  of  the  mortgage  debt.  (2  Vem.,  892.) 
Tenants  by  courtesy  and  tenants  in  dower  are,  like  any  other 
tenants  for  life,  prohibited  from  committing  any  Kind  of' 
waste.  Copyholder*  also  cannot,  unless  there  be  a special  | 
custom  to  warrant  it.  commit  any  kind  of  waste,  and  every 
species  of  waste  not  warranted  by  the  custom  of  the  manor 
operates  as  a forfeiture  of  the  copyhold.  (13  Rep.,  68.) 
Bishops,  rectors,  parsons,  vicars,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
persons,  being  considered  in  most  respects  as  tenants  for 
rife  of  the  lands  which  they  hold  in  right  of  the  church, 
are  disabled  from  committing  any  kind  of  waste. 

The  original  remedy  for  waste  was  that  under  the  statute 


or  Marlbridge,  52  Hen.  III.,  c.  24.  which  gave  to  the  owner 
of  the  inheritance  an  action  of  waste  against  the  tenant  for 
life,  in  which  he  was  entitled  to  recover  full  damages  for 
the  waste  committed.  But  as  this  remedy  was  often  found 
inadequate,  it  was  enacted  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  6 
Bdw.  !.,  c.  5.  that  the  place  'wasted  should  be  recovered, 
together  with  treble  damages  for  the  injury  done  to  the  in- 
heritance. No  person  was  entitled  to  an  action  of  waste 
against  a tenant  for  life  under  these  statutes,  except  him 
who  had  the  estate  of  inheritance  immediately  expectant  on 
the  determination  of  the  estate  for  life  ; so  that  if  there  were 
an  existing  estate  of  freehold  interposed  between  the  estate 
lor  life  and  that  of  inheritance,  the  right  of  action  was  sus- 
pended. (I  Inst.,  53,  b.)  The  action  of  waste  had  long 
given  way  to  the  much  more  expeditious  and  easy  remedy 
by  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case  in  the  nature  of  waste, 
which  may  be  brought  by  the  person  in  reversion  or  re- 
mainder for  life  or  for  years,  as  well  as  in  fee,  and  in  which 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  costs,  which  he  could  not  have 
in  an  action  of  waste  (2  Saund.,  252,  n.  7);  and  the  writ  of 
waste  is  now  Anally  abolished  by  the  3 and  4 Win.  IV.,  c. 
27,  s.  36.  It  seems  that  there  was  formerly  no  remedy 
for  mere  permissive  waste  after  the  death  of  the  tenant, 
though  if  the  estate  of  the  tenant  was  benefited  by  the  in- 
jury inflicted,  as  if  money  was  derived  to  it  from  the  sale 
of  trees  cut  down,  an  action  for  the  value  of  the  property 
might  have  been  sustained  against  the  executor.  (Cowp., 
376.)  Now  however,  by  the  3 and  4 Wm.  IV.,  c.  42,  s.  2, 
remedies  by  action  of  trespass  or  trespass  on  the  case  are 
given  against  the  executors  of  any  deceased  person  for  any 
wrong  committed  by  him  in  his  lifetime  against  the  real 
or  personal  property  of  another  within  six  months  of  hi* 
death,  provided  the  action  be  brought  within  six  months 
alter  the  personal  representatives  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  administration  of  the  estate. 

But  the  most  complete  remedy  in  cases  of  waste  is  that 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which,  upon  application  to  it  by 
bill,  will  not  only  direct  an  account  to  tA;  taken  and  satis- 
faction to  be  made  for  the  damage  done,  but  will  inter- 
pose by  way  of  injunction  to  restrain  the  commission  of 
future  waste.  The  Court  of  Equity  will  grant  it*  assist  - 
tance  against  the  commission  of  waste  wherever  the  case 
appears  to  require  it,  and  though  the  plaintiff  is  not  m a 
condition  to  maintain  an  action  at  law.  (3  Atk.,  91,  211, 
723.)  Thus  when  there  are  trustees  to  preserve  contingent 
remainders,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  allow  waste  to  be 
committed  by  collusion  between  the  tenant  for  life  and  the 
owner  of  the  next  vested  estate  of  inheritance,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  persons  not  in  esse ; and  where  the  tenant  for 
life  was  also  the  owner  of  the  next  existing  estate  of  inhe- 
ritance. subject  to  contingent  remainders  in  fail,  the  court 
has  interfered  to  prevent  him  from  committing  waste  to 
the  prejudice  of  intermediate  contingent  remainder-men. 
Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  2,  c.  7.)  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
tenant  in  possession  has  no  power  to  cut  timber,  and  it 
appears  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  the  inheritance  to  cut  down  timber  on  the  land,  the 
court  sometimes  directs  it  to  be  done.  [Timber  and  Tiji- 
1 hkk-Trf.ks.]  It  will  also  grant  an  injunction  against  waste 
pendente  Itte ; and  in  such  cases  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  plaintiff  should  wait  till  waste  is  actually  committed  ; 

I it  is  sufficient  if  an  intention  to  commit  waste  appears,  or 
if  the  defendant  insists  upon  his  right  to  do  so.  (2  Atk., 
182.) 

It  has  long  been  usual  when  estates  for  life  arc  expressly 
limited,  to  insert  a clause  declaring  that  the  tenant  shall 
hold  the  lands  * without  impeachment  of  waste.’  These 
words  were  originally  intended  ^merely  to  exempt  the 
tenant  from  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  but 
it  ha*  long  been  settled  that  they  enable  him  to  cut  down 
timber  and  to  convert  it  to  his  own  u*e.  The  powers  of  the 
tenant  for  life  under  this  clause  are,  however,  so  far  re- 
strained in  equity,  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  commit  mali- 
cious waste  so  as  to  destroy  the  estate,  nor  to  cut  down 
timber  serving  for  shelter  or  ornament  to  a mansion-house, 
nor  timber  unfit  to  be  felled.  (2  Vem.  738  : 3 Atk.  2)5.1 
This  is  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  Equitable  Waste.  But 
in  these  cases  the  court  will  not  give  satisfaction  to  the 
remainder-mail  for  timber  already  cut  down.  (.2  Ab.,  Eq. 
759.)  The  privilege  of  the  tenant  for  life  under  the  words 
• without  impeachment  of  waste  ’ are  annexed  in  privity 
to  his  estate,  and  determine  with  it.  Thus  it  seem*  that  if 
a lease  w«o  made  to  one  lor  the  life  of  another  without  im- 
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peachraent  of  waste,  with  remainder  to  him  for  his  own 
life,  he  would  become  punishable  for  waste,  the  first 
estate  being:  merged  in  the  second.  (11  Rep.,  83,  b.  ) Some 
cases  which  have  arisen  where  partial  powers  to  commit 
waste  had  been  given,  have  been  treated  by  the  court 
upon  the  same  principles  as  those  in  which  the  estates  were 
given  generally  without  impeachment  of  waste. 

It  has  been  stated  that  ecclesiastical  persons,  being  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  tenants  for  life,  are  disabled  from 
committing  waste,  though,  like  them,  they  have  the  right  to 
take  from  the  land  materials  for  necessary  repairs.  The  y 
may  not  only  fell  timber  and  dig  stones  lor  that  purpose , 
but  have  even  been  allowed  to  sell  timber  or  stone,  when 
the  money  was  to  be  applied  in  repairs  ; also,  though  they 
cannot  open  mines,  they  may  work  those  already  open.  I 
(Arab.,  176.)  By  the  statute  33  Edw.  I.  it  is  declared  that  | 
parsons  shall  not  presume  to  fell  trees  growing  in  the  church- 
yard, but  when  tne  chancel  or  body  of  the  church  require*  ! 
reparations ; and  it  is  said  by  Coke  that  dilapidation  of  | 
ecclesiastical  places,  houses,  and  buildings  is  a good  cause 
of  deprivation  (3  Inst.,  264.)  Ecclesiastical  persons  may 
be  proceeded  against  for  waste  in  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  It  has  been  held  that  an  action  on 
the  case  will  lie  against  them  lor  dilapidations,  and  may 
be  brought  by  the  succe»or  to  a benefice  either  against 
hispredecessor  or  his  personal  representatives.  (3  Lev.  268 ; i 
2 T.  R.  630.)  It  seems  doubt  fill  whether  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  have  any  power  to  issue  a prohibition  against  the 
commission  of  waste  by  ecclesiastical  persons.  (1  Bos.  and  J 
Pull.,  105.)  But  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction  ol  | 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  grant  an  injunction  against 
any  ecclesiastical  person  wliatsoever  to  stay  waste  in  cut- 
ting down  timber,  pulling  down  houses,  or  opening  quar- 
ries or  mines  on  the  glebe.  The  proper  person  to  make 
the  application  is  the  patron  of  the  living,  or,  when  the  1 
living  is  in  the  crown,  or  the  application  is  made  against  a [ 
bishop  or  a dean  ami  chapter,  the  attorney-general  on  be-  j 
half  of  the  crown.  (3  Mer.,  421. ) The  patron  of  the  living 
n such  cases  has  no  right  to  an  account,  for  he  cannot  have  ' 
a:  y profit  by  the  living.  (Amb.,  176.  ) An  injunction  has  i 
ueen  granted  against  waste  by  the  widow  of  a rector  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  living.  (2  Hro.,  cc.5, 62.)  Bythe56Geo. 
Ilf.,  c.  52,  the  incumbents  of  benefices  are  enabled  to  cut 
down  timber  on  the  glebe-lands  for  the  purposes  of  the 
statute  (55  Geo.  III.)  enabling  them  to  exchange  (heir 
parsonage-houses  or  glebe-lands. 

(See  Bacons  4 Abridgement,’  art.  Waste.) 

WASTE  LAND.  [Barren  Land.] 

WAT  TYLER.  [Richard  II.] 

WATCH.  [Horoi.ooy.] 

WATCH,  REPEATING,  or  REPEATER,  a term  ap- 
plied to  those  watches  which,  in  addition  to  showing  the 
time  on  the  dial,  arc  supplied  with  mechanism  by  putting 
which  in  action  the  wearer  is  enabled  at  any  time  to  ascer- 
tain the  time  within  certain  limits.  In  the  article  Horoi.ooy, 
under  the  description  of  an  eight-day  spring-clock,  we 
have  shown  how  the  number  of  blows  given  by  the  ham- 
mer to  the  bell  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  hour 
denoted  by  the  hand  of  the  clock,  and  we  have  also  shown 
that  by  pulling  a string  the  clock  would  at  any  time 
repeat  the  hour  last  struck  : but  this  would  not  be  the  case 
where  the  minute-hand  had  approached  within  about  ten 
minute*  of  GO.  or  12  o'clock,  for  from  that  time  till  the  hand 
comes  to  60  the  clock  is  on  the  warning,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  plate,  is  in  such  a position  that  it  cannot 
strike  at  all.  This  defect  is  remedied  in  clocks  and  watches 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  repeater.  It  now  remains  to 
show  the  meenanism  of  a repeating-watch,  which,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  means  a watch  which  is 
capable  of  striking  either  on  a bell  or  other  substance  the 
hour*  and  quarters;  but  there  are  other  repeaters  which 
also  strike  the  minutes,  and  these  by  way  of  distinction 
are  called  minute-repeaters.  It  must  here  be  borne  in 
mind  that  those  wheels  and  pinions  which  are  placed  be- 
tween the  frame-plates  of  a watch  constitute  what  is  called 
the  going-train.  That  collection  of  wheels  and  pinions 
which  is  placed  outside  the  frame-plates,  and  generally 
under  the  dial  in  a common  watch,  serves  the  puroose  of 
communicating  the  motion  from  the  centre  wheel  to  the 
hands  or  pointers,  and  is  called  the  motion-work.  These 
wheels  and  pinions  contain  such  numbers  as  will  cause 
each  hand  or  index  to  revolve  in  its  proper  time.  A 
repeating  motion  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  compre- 


hends all  those  parts  necessary  to  transmit  the  motion  from 
the  last-named  train  of  wheels  to  the  hammers  which  ane 
to  strike  the  hours  and  nuarters.  In  a repeater  there  is  an 
additional  train  of  wheels  between  the  frame-plates,  called 
the  runners,  or  little  wheel-work ; sometimes  it  is  called 
the  repeating  train.  This  train  of  wheels  serves  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  rapidity  with  which  the  suc- 
cessive blows  shall  be  given  to  the  bell  or  other  substance 
on  which  the  watch  strikes,  and  consists  generally  of  five 
wheels  and  five  pinions  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f  (Fig.  1):  the  last 


s* 


In  the  following  description  Fig.  1 represents  the 
repeating-train  between  the  frames  ; and  Fig.  2,  the  under 
side  of  tne  same  frame-plate,  on  which  the  motion-work  is 
planted. 


The  arbor  of  the  first  wheel,  a.  Fig.  1,  of  the  repeating- 
train,  has  in  it  a hook  which  takes  hold  of  the  inner  end  of 
the  repeating  main-spring,  the  outer  end  of  which  is 
secured  to  the  side  of  a barrel,  which  is  fixed  iiutnovcably 
to  the  upper  frame-plate,  which  is  removed  to  afford  a 
view  of  tne  wheel-work ; the  arbor  is  also  attached  immove- 
ably  to  another  wheel  called  the  ratchet,  R,  under  which  is 
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attached  to  it  a smaller  ratchet,  into  the  teeth  of  which  a repeating-train,  and  serves  to  bring  back  the  quarter-rack 
click  is  forced  by  a spring.  The  click  and  spring  being  Q.  Fig.  2,  to  its  original  place  by  acting  on  the  pin  G by 
fixed  to  the  wheel  a,  so  that  when  the  arbor  is  turned  (by  that  part  of  it  which  is  formed  by  a straight  line  drawn  In 
the  repeating  motion-work)  in  the  direction  to  wind  up  the  centre  of  A,  and  which  does  not  take  hold  of  the  pin  G 
the  spring,  the  ratchet  K turns  without  the  wheel  a,  but  in  until  all  the  blows  of  the  hammer  denoted  by  the  nour- 
its  effort  to  get  back  to  its  original  position  it  brings  the  hand  and  determined  by  the  hour-snail  have  been  given, 
wheel  a with  it,  and  consequently  gives  motion  to  the  It  will  earily  be  seen  how  by  the  action  of  this  piece  K on 
whole  of  the  repeating-train  and  also  to  the  motion-work.  In  pin  G the  teeth  at  F and  Gare  made  to  act  in  rapid  suc- 
thereturntheteethottheralchctRcatchm.asmallmoveKblc  cession  on  the  two  pieces  q and  G,  which  are  attached  to 
raising  piece  forming  the  tail  of  the  hammer  H,  and  cause  the  prolonged  axes  of  the  hour  and  quarter  hammers,  and 
it  to  strike.  A spring  attached  to  the  upper  lhune-plate  ore  acted  on  by  springs  9 and  10,  so  as  to  allow*  the  teeth 
acts  on  the  part  n of  the  tail  m,  and  forces  it  against  a stop  of  the  quarter-rack  to  pass  them  when  it  falls  against  the 
to  keep  tin*  tail  in  a proper  position  to  be  acted  upon  by  quarter-mail,  which  latter  determines  the  number  ot'quar- 
the  ratchet -teeth,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  of  a suffi-  j ters  to  be  struck,  according  as  the  rack  falls  on  the  steps 
cient  motion  in  the  contrary  direction,  to  allow  the  ratchet-  1,  2,  and  3,  into  which  positions  the  rack  is  thrown  by  a 
teeth  to  pass  the  tail  during  the  backward  motion,  or  spring  D.  When  the  arm  k by  acting  on  G brings  back 
when  the  repcating-spring  is  being  wound  up.  the  quarter-rack,  the  part  m presses  against  the  albor- 

No.  2 represents  the  repeating  motion-work  which  is  nothing  piece  TR.  giving  it,  together  with  the  star-wheel,  a 
outside  the  frames,  and  under  the  dial,  the  dial  being  ' small  degree  of  motion  concentric  to  T,  the  quantity  of 
removed  to  show  the  work.  P is  th«  pendant-shank  or  ' motion  being  limited  by  a stud  fixed  in  the  frame-plate, 
push-piece,  passing  through  the  socket  or  pipe  O.  On  and  passing  through  a small  opening  or  hole  in  T R at  j, 
the  end  of  P is  a piece  of  steel  />,  tiled  flat  on  its  under  T R being  kept  in  its  proper  position  by  a spring  i x fixed 
side,  which  flat  part  slides  against  a piece  of  steel  screwed  onT  R acting  against  the  stud  in  the  plate.  The  hour-ham- 
to  the  inside  of  the  case,  and  serves  to  keep  the  pendant  mer  has  in  it  a pin,  3,  coming  up  through  an  opening.  3,  in 
from  turning  round,  and  the  end  of  the  niece  at  p is  the  plate  ; the  spring  r acts  on  this  pin,  and  causes  the  ham- 
formed  with  a small  projecting  rim  or  bead,  which  pre-  mer  to  strike  ; it  has  also  another  pin,  2,  coming  through  the 
vents  it  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  socket.  The  end  p plate,  on  which  the  piece  q acts  to  make  it  give  blows  far 
of  the  pusher,  when  forced  in,  acts  on  the  rounded  end  or  the  quarters ; the  quarter-hammer  has  a similar  pin  coming 
heel  h of  the  lever  C C,  whose  centre  of  motion  is  the  through  opening  4,  on  which  spring  7 presses  for  a similar 
screw  C,  and  attached  to  its  other  extremity  is  one  end  of  purpose.  When  the  quarter-rack  is  brought  back  to  its 
a chain  s *,  which  passes  round  a pulley  B,  on  a stud  fixed  original  position,  namely,  that  which  it  bad  before  the 
in  the  plate,  and  has  its  other  end  attached  to  the  circum-  push-piece  P was  thrust  m,  the  part  m will  have  passed  bc- 
ference  of  another  pulley,  A.  which  is  fixed  on  the  yond  the  end  R of  the  all-or-nothing,  which  in  its  passage 
squared  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  ratchet  R.  No.  1,  to  which  j m will  have  pressed  outwards:  whenm  has  passed  the  end 
the  first  wheel  a of  the  repeating-train  is  attached  ns  before  ; R,  T R is  brought  back  to  its  place  by  i r,  and  prevents  the 
described  ; so  that  by  pushing  in  the  piece  P,  the  pulley  return  of  the  quarter-rack : n is  another  part  of  the  quarter- 
A and  with  it  the  ratchet  R are  made  to  revolve,  and  rack,  which,  when  the  rack  is  brought  home,  acts  upon  the 
wind  up  the  spring  which  is  to  put  the  repeating-train  in  raising  piece  or  tail  m (No.  1),  through  the  medium  of  the 
motion  ; and  the  arm  b of  the  lever  C C limits  the  dis-  pin  I,  which  is  fixed  in  it,  and  turns  it  into  such  a position 
tance  to  which  C C can  be  pushed,  by  coming  in  contact  that  it  shall  not  engage  with  the  teeth  in  the  ratchet  R 
with  one  of  the  12  step*  in  the  snail  L,  ‘which  regulates  j (No.  1) : thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  all-or-nothing  piece 
the  numbers  of  ratchet -teeth  in  R,  Fig.  1,  which  are  to  . serves  the  important  purpose  of  preventing  any  blows  from 
pass  the  hammer-tail  or  raising-piece  m,  in  order  that  on  being  struck  unless  the  push-piece  is  pushed  quite  home, 
their  return,  by  the  reaction  of  the  spring,  they  may  cause  so  that  the  arm  b comes  in  contact  with  the  hour-snail  L, 
the  hammer  to  strike  the  required  number  of  blows.  and  gives  motion  to  the  all-or-nothing  TR,  which,  by 

The  snail  L,  Fig.  2,  is  firmly  screwed  to  the  star-wheel  releasing  the  quarter-rack,  frees  it  from  the  pin  I and 
E,  with  which  it  turns  on  the  stud  or  screw  V ; the  whole  allows  the  raising-piece  in  No.  1 to  take  the  proper  posi- 
(nainely,  the  star-wheel,  snail,  stud,  and  spring,  f,  t,  x)  j tion  for  engaging  with  the  teeth  in  the  ratchet  R (No.  1): 
carried  by  the  all-or-nothing  piece  T R,  whose  centre  of  12  is  a stud  to  carry  the  minute-wheel,  which,  as  well  as 
motion  is  T.  The  spring  or  jumper  S keeps  the  star-wheel  the  hour-wheel,  is  omitted  to  prevent  confusion.  It  must 
and  snail  steady*.  also  be  remarked  that,  when  that  quarter  of  the  circum- 

h,  1,  2,  3,  represent  the  steps  in  the  quarter-snail  N,  l'erence  of  the  quarter-snail  which  is  marked  h is  in  such 
Fig.  2,  which  is  attached  immoveably  to  the  cation-  a position  as  to  receive  the  end  of  the  quarter-rack  upon 
pinion  I),  which  latter  carries  the  minute-hand  and  is  fixed  it,  the  hour  only  can  be  struck,  as  it  does  not  admit  of  suf- 
apring-tight  on  to  the  prolonged  arbor  of  the  centre-wheel  ficient  motion  in  the  quarter-rack  to  allow  the  teeth  at 
(which  revolves  in  an  hour'.  F and  G to  come  into  action  with  the  hammer-tails,  and 

Attached  to  the  quarter-snail  N is  the  surprise  Z,  which  ' this  position  occurs  immediately  after  the  star-wheel  has 
has  a motion  concentric  with  the  canon-pimon  and  extre-  been  shifted  by  the  pin  o and  the  surprise  thrown  into  the 
mity  of  the  quarter-snail : into  the  surprise  Z i*  put  a pin  o,  j position  with  regard  to  the  quarter-rack  shown  in  the 
one  end  of  which  serves  to  limit  the  motion  of  the  sur-  j figure,  and  which  it  retains  until  the  pin  o comes  in  con- 
prise  Z by  passing  through  a slit  in  the  snail  N,  and  the  other  tact  with  another  tooth  in  the  star-wheel,  by  which  it  is 
end  serves  to  shift  the  hour-snail  L,  by  acting  on  the  teeth  moved  under  the  first  quarter  of  the  snail,  where  it  is 
of  the  star-wheel : and  as  soon  as  the  pin  o has  shifted  the  retained  until  the  next  shifting  of  the  star,  thereby  en- 
star  so  far  as  to  bring  one  of  the  points  just  past  the  angu-  aiding  the  three-quarters  to  be  struck  till  the  very  moment 
lar  point  of  the  jumper  s,  the  star  and  with  it  the  snail  L that  the  shifting  takes  place,  which  is  at  the  hour,  or  GO  by 
and  surprise  Z ate  thrown  suddenly  forward  by  the  jumper,  the  minute-hand,  when  the  surprise  flies  forward,  and,  should 
and  made  to  assume  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing,  by  the  watch  be  struck  immediately,  would  receive  the  eud 
the  succeeding  tooth  to  the  one  which  has  been  acted  of  the  quarter-rack,  and  prevent  any  more  than  the  hour 
upon  by  the  pin  o coming  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  being  struck. 

pm  o.  This  shifting  of  the  star  and  surprise  is  made  to  WATCH  AND  WARD  is  the  antient  provision  for  the 
occur  exactly  as  the  minute-hand  comes  to  the  hour,  and  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and  of  property  ill  towns : 
the  use  of  the  surprise  is  to  receive  the  end  of  the  arm  b , watching  relates  to  the  night,  ward  to  the  day. 
which  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  come  on  the  edge  of  The  duty  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  no  doubt  prevailed 
the  snail,  and  sometimes  to  pass  it  and  tail  on  step  3 in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  although  it  is  usually  stated  to  have 
whenever  the  push-piece  was  thrust  in,  when  the  minute-  been  imposed  by  the  statute  of  Winchester  (13  Edward  I., 
hand  was  at  the  hour,  or  GO,  ou  tlie  dial ; by  this  contrivance  c.  4).  The  words  of  the  statute  are  * And  henceforth  it 
the  change  from  hour  to  hour  is  made  instantaneously.  is  commanded  that  watches  be  made  as  formerly  they  were 
Q is  the  quarter-rack,  whose  centre  of  motion  is  Q',  accustomed  to  be;  that  is  to  say,  from  Ascension-day  to 
haying  teeth  at  the  extremities  F and  G,  lor  the  purpose  of  Michael  mas-day,  in  every  city  by  six  men  at  each  gate,  in 
striking  double  blows  for  the  quarters,  l'or  which  purpose  every  borough  uy  twelve  men,  in  every  open  town  by  six 
there  is  another  hammer  Nf,  seen  in  No.  I,  called  the  quar-  or  four  men,  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
ter-hammer.  K is  a piece  fitted  on  over  the  pulley  A to  the  that  they  watch  all  the  night  from  sunset  to  sunrise, 
square  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  first  wheel  a,  Fig.  1,  of  the  J And  if  any  stranger  pass  by  them,  he  shall  be  arrested 
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until  morning ; and  if  no  [cause  of]  suspicion  be  found,  he 
shall  go  quit.’  Then  follow  provisions  for  delivering  him 
to  the  sheriff  if  the  watch  find  cause  of  suspicion,  and  for 
raising  the  hue-and-cry  on  him  from  town  to  town  if  he 
escape.  A subsequent  act  (5  Edward  III.,  c.  14)  extends 
to  the  day  these  powers  of  arresting  suspected  persons ; 
and  in  reciting  the  previous  act,  this  later  statute  treats  it 
*s  applying  to  the  country  generally ; but  seems  to  limit 
the  power  of  arrest  to  constables.  The  statute  5 Henry 
IV.,  c.  3,  extends  to  the  sea-coast  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  of  Winchester,  and  (like  it)  seems  only  to  revive  an 
antient  custom  which  liad  fallen  into  disuse. 

Tlie  duty  of  keeping  watch  is  imposed  upon  every  inha- 
bitant of  a town  in  turn,  at  the  call  of  the  constable.  Hie 
watchman  must  be  suitably  armed,  and  women  or  infirm 
persons  must  find  substitutes.  Not  to  keep  watch  in  his 
turn,  or  not  to  find  a sufficient  substitute,  is  an  offence 
for  which  the  party  may  be  indicted  at  the  sessions  of  the 
peace,  and  may  be  punished  by  fine  and  otherwise. 

Another  class  of  watchmen,  having  like  powers  and 
duties  to  the  former,  is  that  appointed  by  the  justices  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace.  [Constable.] 

To  kill  a watchman  m the  performance  of  his  duty  is 
murder ; and  the  personal  representatives  of  a watchman 
or  other  perqrn  killed  in  attempting  to  arrest  a burglar  or 
housebreaker,  are  entitled  by  the  act  5 Anne,  c.  31,  s.  2,  to 
40/.,  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  out  of  the  county  funds. 
[Police.] 

WATCHBT.  [.Somersetshire.] 

WATEEOO  is  said  to  be  the  largest  island  of  a small 
group  situated  in  the  Pacific  between  the  two  larger 
groups  of  the  Society  Islands  on  the  east  and  the  Friendly 
Islands  on  the  west.  This  small  group  has  been  called  by 
Krusenstem  Cook’s  Isles,  as  the  greater  number  of  the 
islands  belonging  to  it  were  discovered  by  Captain  James 
Cook.  It  lies  between  18°  and  22°  S.  lat.  and  between 
157*  and  160°  W.  long.  Wateeoo  occupies  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  group,  being  traversed  by  20°  S.  lat.  and 
158°  5'  W.  long. ; it  is  about  18  miles  in  circumference. 
Tlie  surface  is  composed  of  hills  and  plains,  and  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy  along  the  beach,  but  better  farther  inland. 
The  shores  are  lined  with  reef's  or  rocks,  which  extend  to 
different  distance;-,  into  the  sea,  where  they  end  like  high 
steep  walls, so  that  it  cannot  be  approached  by  vessels.  It  has 
abundance  of  cocoa-palms,  bread-fruit,  plantains,  and  sweet 
potatoes;  and  of  animals,  especially  hogs.  A great  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  trees.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
perhaps  about  4(J00.  and  that  of  the  whole  group  is  esti- 
mated at  16,000.  They  resemble  in  size,  colour,  and  form 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  their  language 
does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  groups. 
They  had  also  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  civilization  when 
the  missionaries,  about  twelve  years  ago,  went  there  from 
the  Society  Islands.  It  is  stated  that  since  that  time  they 
have  advanced  considerably  in  civilization.  (Cook's  Third 
Voyage  : Missionary  Reports.) 

\V AT ELET.  CLAUDE  HENRI,  receveur-g6n£ral  des 
finances,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1718.  Watelet  is  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  best  French  critical  writers  upon  art 
and  he  was  also  an  excellent  amateur  painter  and  copper- 
plate etcher.  He  was  the  son  of  Henri  Watelet,  receveur- 
gen^ral  des  finances  de  l’Orl/’anois,  and  was  educated  at 
the  college  of  Harcourt.  He  visited  Germany  and  Italy 
in  his  youth,  and  spent  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he 
formed  a friendship  with  the  French  painter  Pierre,  and 
became  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  French  school  at  Rome. 
He  returned  to  France,  and  after  spending  a short  time  in 
society  in  Paris,  he  retired  to  the  country-seat  of  Moulin- 
joli,  belonging  to  Madame  Le  Comte.  Here  he  wrote  his 
didactic  poem,  ‘ I/Art  de  Peindre.’  which  was  published  in 
1761.  In  the  same  vear  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
French  Academy.  He  published  also,  near  the  same  time, 
the  first  part  of  a work  entitled  4 De  I’Origine  et  de  la  Des- 
tination des  Arts  Li  be  ran  x the  second  part  was  never 
published.  After  this  time  he  paid  a second  visit  to  Italy, 
in  company  with  his  friend  Madame  Le  Comte  and  tne 
Abbe  Copettc,  having  previously  visited  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. He  was  everywhere  wcfl  received  on  his  journey, 
and  was  much  noticed  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the 
pope  Rezzonico,  Clement  aIII.  He  was  made  member  of 
the  academies  Della  Crusca  and  of  Cortona,  and  of  the 
Institute  of  Bologna.  Alter  his  return  to  France  a second 
time,  he  published,  in  1774,  his  'Essai  sur  let  Jardins;’ 


and  in  1784  was  published  a * Reeueil  de  quclques  Ou- 
vrages  de  M.  Watelet.’  This  collection  contains  several 
dramas,  some  of  winch  have  been  acted.  He  died  in  178G, 
falling  apparently  into  a quiet  sleep.  His  i-loge  was  read 
a few  days  after  His  death,  at  a public  sitting  of  the  Somite 
Royale  de  M6decine,  by  M.  Vicq-D’Azyr,  the  secretary  of 
the  Society,  of  which  Watelet  was  an  assocu;  libre.  "He 
was  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  French  royal  acade- 
mies of  painting  and  architecture,  and  a member  of  the 
academy  of  Berlin. 

The  chief  work  of  Watelet’*  life  was  his  ‘Dictionary  of 
the  Arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Engraving,’  which 
was  not  published  until  after  his  death — ‘ Dictionnaire  des 
Arts  de  Peinture,  Sculpture,  et  Gravure,’  5 vols.  Hvo., 
Paris,  1792.  Watelet  left  the  work  incomplete,  ami  it 
was  finished  by  M.  Levesque,  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  Watelet  etched  many 
plates : Huber,  in  his  ‘ Manuel  dcs  Amateurs,’  &t\,  enu- 
merates 27  portrait*  in  4to.  of  himself  and  his  friends,  after 
pictures  by  Cochin — among  them  jKirtraits  of  D’Alembert 
and  Madame  Le  Comte ; also  14  pieces  in  imitation  of 
Rembrandt,  and  about  50  others  in  various  styles  from 
various  masters,  and  from  some  of  his  own  designs. 

WATER,  in  Its  liuuifl,  aeriform,  or  solid  state,  is  univer- 
sally diffused  througn  nature.  It  was  once  considered  as 
one  of  the  four  elements,  and  is  in  common  language  still 
frequently  so  termed.  Water,  however,  on  evidence  which 
we  shall  presently  adduce,  is  now  known  to  be  a compound 
substance,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  volumes  ot  the  former  gas  and  one  volume 
of  the  latter ; or  by  weight  it  is  composed  of  1 equivalent 
of  hydrogen,  1,4-1  equivalent  of  oxygen,  8,  = 9,  its  equi- 
valent : it  is  in  fact  a protoxide  of  hydrogen. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  the  properties  of  water  in  its  fluid 
state,  as  being  that  in  which  it  is  most  familiar  and  most 
important  to  mankind.  Water  is  colourless,  transparent, 
inodorous,  and  insipid  ; it  is  an  imperfect  conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity ; it  is  very  slightly  compressible,  yielding  only 
about  40  65  millionths  of  its  bulk  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1,  being  the  unit  to 
which  the  density  of  all  liquids  and  solids  is  referred,  as  a 
convenient  standard,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  obtained  in  a pure  state.  A cubic  inch  of  water  at 
02°  Fahr.,  and  30  inches  barometric  pressure,  weighs 
252*458  grains,  and  as  a cubic  inch  of  atmospheric  air 
weighs  0 31  grains,  it  is  rather  more  than  815  times  heavier 
than  an  equal  volume  of  air. 

Water,  like  all  other  fluids  and  substances,  expands  by 
exposure  to  an  increase  of  temperature,  and,  with  a curious 
exception,  the  dilatation  within  certain  limits  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Jit  is 
however  found  that  water  a few  degrees  above  its  freezing- 
point  is  more  dense  than  exactly  at  it : for  example,  if 
water  at  40°,  which  is  the  point  of  its  greatest  density,  be 
cooled,  it  expands  as  it  cools  till  reduced  to  32°,  when  it 
solidifies,  ana  tliis  constitutes  the  exception  to  the  law  of 
contraction  by  reduction  of  temperature.  If  water  at  40° 
be  heated,  it  expands  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  this  is 
conformable  to  the  general  law.  This  expansion  of  water 
by  cold  produces  very  important  effects  in  the  economy  of 
nature  ; lor  if  it  increased  in  density,  the  frozen  portions 
would  sink  down  successively,  and  thus  large  bodies  of 
water  would  become  masses  of  solid  ice. 

When  water  is  heated  to  a certain  point,  which  is  arbi- 
trarily fixed  on  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit's  themometcr  at  212?, 
it  acquires  the  greatest  volume  it  is  capable  of  assuming ; 
it  then  boils,  and  is  converted  into  vapour.  A little  before 
ebullition  commences  a slight  noise  is  heard,  which  is  com- 
monly called  simmering : this  arises  from  the  foiination  of 
small  bubbles  of  vapoui  or  steam  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  which  ascend,  on  account  of  their  lightness,  into 
the  upper  and  colder  portion  of  the  water;  in  this  they  are 
condensed,  and  the  noise  results  from  the  sudden  conden- 
sation of  the  bubbles  of  vapour. 

Steam  at  212*  occupies  about  1700  times  as  much  space 
as  the  water  does  from  which  it  is  generated.  It  is  upon  the 
elastic  force  of  steam  communicated  by  heat,  and  the  in- 
stantaneous annihilation  of  it  by  cold,  that  the  working  of 
the  steam-engine  depends.  "Though  water  under  the 
average  atmospheric  pressure  acquires  when  subjected  to 
heat  no  higher  tcinjicrature  than  212*,  when  heated 
under  pressure  it  acquires  a much  higher  degree  of  heat ; 
and  it  is  a curious  fact  that  the  steam  issuing  from  what  is 
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termed  a high-pressure  boiler  doe*  not  scald  when  received, 
on  the  hand  : which  is  probably  attributable  to  two  causes  ; 
first,  the  mingling  of  the  steam  with  cold  air ; and  secondly, 
to  the  conversion  of  free  into  latent  heat  by  expansion. 
When  the  temperature  of  water  is  reduced  to  32°  of  Fahr., 
it  is  well  known  that  it  is  rendered  solid,  or  freezes  and  crys- 
tallizes : if  indeed  water  be  kept  perfectly  still,  it  may  be 
reduced  below  this  temperature  and  yet  retain  its  fluidity, 
but  by  agitation  solidification  ensues,  and  the  temperature 
rises  to  32°.  The  force  with  which  water  assumes  the  solid 
state  is  so  great,  that  iron  vessels  of  great  thickness  have 
been  burst  by  it : and  glass  vessels  or  lead  pipes  are  well 
known  to  be  destroyed  in  winter  time  from  the  same  cause. 
Ice  is  lighter  than  water,  its  density  being  0-tt4,  and  hence 
it  floats  on  water. 

The  subject  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water 
has  lately  excited  considerable  discussion ; we  are  how- 
ever of  opinion  that  the  claim  of  Mr.  Cavendish  as  the 
author  of  tnis  great  discovery,  and  which  has  been  for  some 
years  assigned  to  him  without  dispute,  is  rightly  so  attri- 
buted. 

WATER.  Several  of  the  uses  of  water  having  been 
already  stated,  cither  under  the  article  Hathinu  or  that  of 
Food,  it  is  intended  to  treat  here  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  natural  history  of  water,  both  simple  and  mineral,  em- 
bracing some  of  the  applications  of  these,  especially  of  the 
latter.  Water  is  commonly  divided  into  certain  heads,  j 
according  to  the  source  whence  it  is  obtained,  viz.  into  at-  | 
moenheno  water,  including  rain  anil  dew ; and  into  ter- 
restrial water,  comprising  spring,  river,  well,  lake,  marsh, 
and  sea  water,  and,  lastly,  mineral  waters.  Follow- 
ing the  order  now  given  will  afford  convenient  opportu- 
nities of  stating  the  peculiarities  of  each,  after  some  ge- 
neral statements  of  the  properties  common  to  all.  Pure 
water  is  a colourless,  transparent,  tasteless,  and  odourless 
compound,  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air 
(except  near  the  poles  and  the  summits  of  lofty  moun- 
tains), having  neither  an  acid  nor  alkaline  re-action,  and 
being  assumed  as  the  standard,  of  the  specific  gravity 
1-000.  It  is  seldom  found  in  a state  of  perfect  purity, 
but,  from  its  great  solvent  and  absorbent  power,  it  is  im- 
pregnated with  a variety  of  saline  substances,  gases,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  either  living  or  under- 
going a process  of  decomposition.  The  effect  of  these  is 
to  communicate  different  properties,  and  generally  give  it 
a peculiar  taste,  and  not  unfrequenlly  an  odour,  which,  if 
not  cognizable  by  the  blunted  senses  of  man,  is  so  by  ani- 
mals, especially  the  camel,  which  can  scent  water  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  desert.  The  specific  gravity  is  often 
much  increased,  especially  that  of  sea-water  and  of  mi- 
neral waters,  from  tne  saline  ingredients,  and  of  some  of 
the  great  rivers,  from  the  quaulity  of  mud  and  other  matters 
which  they  contain. 

Rain-water  is  commonly  reckoned  the  purest ; but  it  is 
by  no  means  so  free  from  accidental  impregnations  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Whatever  foreign  ingredients  exist 
in  the  atmosphere  of  any  place  are  brought  to  the  ground 
by  the  find  rain  that  falls — thus,  it  often  contains  traces  of 
muriates,  of  free  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
and  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gases  ; minute  quantities  of 
iron,  nickel,  and  manganese;  as  well  as  of  a peculiar  organic 
Bubstance,  chemically  different  from  the  extractive  matter 
and  the  gluten  of  plants  and  animals,  called  pyrrhine. 
(Daubeny,  Report,  p.  1.)  Occasionally  phosphoric  acid  is 
found  in  it,  especially  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north- 
west. Much  more  important  is  the  presence  of  ammonia, 
insisted  on  by  Liebig  {Chemistry  in  its  Application  to 
Agriculture , p.  75.  2nd  edit.)  as  the  chief  source  of  the 
nitrogen  found  in  plants.  Rain-water,  from  its  great  purity, 
has  high  solvent  powers,  which  fit  it  well  for  the  part  it 
has  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  also  for 
many  operations  in  the  laboratory.  In  this  respect  it  is 
nearly  equal  to  distilled  water.  When  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  town*  however,  it  requires  to  be  boiled 
and  strained ; and  is  always  contaminated  with  some  soluble 
and  generally  dangerous  salt  of  lead,  when  collected  from 
leaden -roofs  or  transmitted  through  leaden  pipes  or  cisterns. 
[Lead.] 

Dew  differs  little  from  rain,  save  in  containing  more 
atmospheric  air.  [Dkw.J  Ice-water  differs,  when  first 
obtained,  from  rain,  in  being  destitute  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  hence  it  cannot  sustain  respiration  in  fishes;  it  is  for 
the  same  reason  mawkish  and  insipid ; but  by  exposure  to 


the  air  it  speedily  absorb*  a due  proportion.  Snow-water 
is  nearly  similar.'  It  has  been  accused  of  causing  goitre  ; 
but  this  charge  seems  unfounded  ; and  the  occurrence  of 
that  complaint  is  due  to  the  calcareous  salts  which  the 
snow-water  in  its  descent  from  the  mountains  dissolves  in 
large  quantities. 

Spring-water  is  of  various  degrees  of  purity,  according 
to  its  source  and  the  strata  through  which  it  passes.  (Scu 
Mrs.  Marcet'g  Conversations  on  bind  and  Water.)  Its 
most  common  source  is  rain,  which  percolates  through 
some  of  the  superficial  strata,  and,  meeting  with  some 
obstacle,  is  forced  up  to  the  surface.  Hence  it  contains 
most  of  the  ingredients  found  in  rain-water,  and  frequently 
also  various  saline  principle*,  especially  chloride  of  sodium 
and  salt*  of  lime ; when  these  last  are  abnndant,  the  water 
is  what  is  termed  hard , though  this  quality  i*  derived  in 
some  cases  from  other  saline  principle*.  ‘ Large  springs 
are  in  general  purer  than  small  ones,  and  those  which 
occur  in  primitive  countries,  and  in  siliceous  rocks  or  beds 
of  gravel,  necessarily  contain  the  least  impregnation.’  (Dr. 
Paris.)  Such  is  the  great  purity  of  some  springs,  that  they 
have  been  reckoned  mineral  waters,  and  resorted  to  a* 
such.  The  chief  of  these  is  Malvern,  the  specific  gravity 
of  which  is  only  1*0002.  and  which  contains  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  foreign  ingredients  than  any  other  water.  Some 
of  the  springs  of  Matlock  are  likewise  very  pure.  Those 
of  them  which  are  thermal  have  their  powers  increased 
by  the  higher  temperature ; but  their  beneficial  effects, 
like  those  of  Malvern  and  Holywell  in  Flintshire,  are  mainh 
owing  to  their  extreme  punty ; which  shows  how  con- 
ducive to  health  pure  water  is,  compared  with  that  which 
is  impure  or  contaminated.  Many  spring*  have  their 
water*  largely  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  These 
I are  sparkling  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  when  fresh- 
drawn  produce  some  slight  intoxication ; ami  some  of  those 
in  London,  such  as  Holywell  near  Shoreditch,  were  resorted 
to  for  this  effect,  as  those  of  Pyrmont  and  Spa  are  by  the 
peasantry  in  their  vicinity. 

Water  charged  with  much  free  carbonic  acid  should 
never  be  conveyed  through  leaden  pipe*,  but  through  those 
of  zinc  or  block-tin. 

River-water  mostly  originate*  in  springs,  augmented  by 
rain-water.  If  it  flows  over  sand  or  granite,  it  is  found  very 
pure,  depositing  in  its  course  many  earthy  salts,  especially 
the  calcareous  ones,  from  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid. 
This  circumstance  renders  the  water  vapid,  and  leas  plea- 
sant to  drink  than  spring-water.  It  possesses  however  the 
property  of  absorbing  much  oxygen ; hence  the  surface- 
water  both  of  livens  and  the  ocean  bold*  more  oxygen  than 
, the  atmospheric  air,  to  the  amount  even  of  29  I per  cent, 
i (Daubeny,  p.  0.)  This  contributes  both  to  the  raainte- 
: nance  of  the  respiration  of  fishes  and  growth  of  aquatic 
plant*.  Tile  abundant  supply  of  water  furnished  by  large 
rivers  otters  a great  temptation  to  procure  tlvence  the 
immense  quantity  required  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  on  their  banks.  Thi*  may  or  may  not  be  a wise 
proceeding,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  water.  If  hard, 
it  can  only  be  rendered  fit  for  domestic  purposes,  such  as 
cooking  and  washing,  by  chemical  processes,  or  by  long 
boiling  in  appropriate  boilers.  Wheii,  in  addition  to  it* 
saline  impregnations,  numerous  adventitious  ones,  many 
of  a disgusting  and  most  revolting  nature,  are  found, 
it  is  clear  that  such  water  is  very  unfit  for  the  use  of  man. 
This  is  unhappily  the  case  with  some  of  the  water  fur- 
nished to  the  inhabitants  of  London ; and  the  benevolent 
and  wise  proposal  of  Mr.  Martin,  as  explained  in  hi* 
‘Thames  and  Metropolis  Improvement  Plan,'  however  ad- 
vantageous in  other  respects,  would  only  get  rid,  at  nuiet, 
of  some  of  the  adventitious  and  mechanical  impurities, 
several  of  which  can  be  removed  by  filtering,  ana  leaves 
unaffected  the  cause*  of  the  hardness  of  the  water,  which 
lias  a less  obvious  but  still  very  serious  influence  on  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitant*.  This  is  clearly  and 
convincingly  shown  in  the  evidence  before  the  Commission 
on  the  Health  of  Towns,  particularly  that  of  Professor  Clark 
of  Aberdeen,  whose  simple  process,  if  adopted  by  the 
various  water-companies,  would  remove  almost  every  one 
of  the  inconveniences,  and  while  costing  little,  would  be 
attended  with  a vast  saving  of  soap,  soda,  and  labour, 
along  with  a diminution  in  the  tear  and  wear  of  linen 
and  everything  required  to  be  washed  in  it. 

Well-water  is  generally  obtained  from  a greater  depth 
than  spring-water.  It  is  also  generally  hard,  or  is 
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apt  to  become  so  if  kept  in  a reservoir  lined  with  brick*, 
unless  they  be  coated  with  an  insoluhle  cement.  The 
water  from  old  wells  is  more  pure  than  from  recent  ones, 
the  soluble  particles  being  all  gradually  washed  away. 
The  pump  and  well  waters  in  and  about  London,  and 
chalky  districts  in  general,  are  mostly  hard.  (Prout,  On 
Stomach  and  Renal  Diseases,  p.  210,  4th  edit.'  Not  so 
that  of  the  Artesian  wells,  which  is  of  unusual  softness. 
This  renders  water  from  these  wells  proper  as  it  beverage 
lor  persons  with  a tendency  to  certain  forms  of  calculous 
complaints,  to  whom  hard  waters  are  most  hurtful.  The 
causes  of  hardness  in  water  and  of  the  injurious  influence  of 
it  on  the  health  of  many  persons,  is  scarcely  sufficiently 
understood.  Filtration  only  removes  mechanical  impurities, 
and  even  long  boiling  only  precipitates  certain  of  them, 
while  in  some  instances  it  renders  it  even  harder.  This 
different  result  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  ingredients 
present : ‘The  most  material  are  earthy  salts,  salts  of  lime, 
and  salts  of  magnesia.  There  are  also  usually  present 
common  salt,  and  sometimes  bi-carbonates  of  soda  and 
potash.  The  most  important  of  the  earthy  salts  is  bi-car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  saline  principles  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  neutral  portion  and  the  alkaline  portion. 
The  alkaline  portion  comtsts  entirely  of  bi-carbonates;  those 
of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  which  are  the  earthy  bi -carbonates ; 
and  in  some  waters  those  of  potash  and  soda,  which  are 
the  alkaline  bi-carbonates.  The  neutral  portion  consists  of 
the  neutral  salts  of  earths  and  alkalies,  such  as  gypsum 
and  common  salt.  Salts  of  iron  occur  also  occasionally  in  ' 
waters  that  are  in  use.  Such  salts  impart  an  inky  taste  to 
the  water,  and  they  give  a yellowish  tinge  to  linen  washed 
in  it.  Carbonic  acid,  when  it  is  present  in  greater  propor- 
tion than  is  requisite  to  form  the  bi-carbonates  existing  in 
the  water,  also  makes  it  hard. 

* The  earthy  suits  and  those  of  iron  are  the  principal 
cause  of  hardness.'  (Their  presence  mav  be  detected  by 
a solution  of  soap  and  gallic  acid.)  ‘ Long  exposure  to 
the  air  softens  water,  but  only  slowly  and  slightly  when 
the  hardness  is  owing  to  the  earthy  bi-carbonates.  Boiling 
softens  very  materially  such  water  as  contains  earthy  bi-car- 
honates.  by  decomposing  them  ; but  when  the  earthy  salts 
are  neutral,  it  hardens  the  water,  inasmuch  as,  if  any  of  the 
water  is  allowed  to  escape  in  the  form  of  steam,  tne  salts 
are  concent  rated  in  the  water  that  remains.  It  is  therefore  a 
most  material  point  in  treating  of  water,  to  be  aware  not  only 
of  the  amount  of  the  hardness,  but  how  far  that  hardness 
is  due  to  neutral  earthy  salts  and  how  far  to  alkaline 
earthy  salts.’  (Evidence  before  the  Commission  on  the  Health 
of  To  tens.)  Professor  Clark’s  plan  of  adding  a solution  of 
recently  slaked  lime  to  the  water,  in  proportions  depen- 
dant on  the  amount  of  hardness,  nearly  removes  this 
quality,  from  whichever  cause  it  arises.  The  extremely 
alkaline  nature  of  much  of  the  water  of  London  is  pro- 
bably a chief  cause  of  the  debility  which  prevails  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  aids  in  producing 
various  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

Lake-water  varies  much  in  its  composition.  The 
main  difference  depends  on  the  lake  possessing  an 
outlet  or  being  destitute  of  one.  The  water  or  the 
former  generally  corresponds  with  that  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  it ; but  the  flow  becoming  slower, 
there  is  more  scope  for  the  development  of  animal  and 
vegetable,  and  for  the  decomposition  of  organic  remains. 
Those  destitute  of  an  outlet  are  mostly  salt-ieater  lakes, 
containing  the  same  ingredients  as  the  ocean,  but  in  a 
more  concentrated  state.  (Paubeny,  p.  0.)  Some  lakes 
abound  in  tinea l , such  as  the  borax-lakes  of  Thibet. 

Marsh-water  is  stagnant,  and  abounds  in  animal  and 
vegetable  remains,  either  in  a state  of  decomposition 
or  passing  into  new  combinations,  generally  of  a low  grade, 
as  the  lowest  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  those 
of  each  section  of  the  animal  are  mostly  aquntic.  These 
waters  are  for  the  most  part  unwholesome,  both  from  the 
gases  they  emit  and  also  when  used  as  drink.  The  amount 
of  unwholesome  gases  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  sub- 
stituting an  active  vegetation  lor  an  effete  one.  [Anti- 
septics.] (Sec  also  Kussiger’a  * Travels  in  Egypt.’ i If 
these  be  of  a bitter  and  astringent  kind,  such  as  bog-bean 
and  tormentil,  it  greatly  lessens  the  tendency  to  disease  in 
the  cattle  which  drink  them.  [Anthelmintics.]  Previous 
to  employing  them  as  drinks  for  human  beings,  steeping 
different  plants,  or  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  vessels  with 
bitter  seeds,  renders  them,  if  not  quite  pure,  at  least  less 


noxious.  ThuB  the  tea-plant  is  used  by  the  natives  oi 
China  and  Japan,  the  Stryehnos  potatorum  by  those  of 
India,  and  the  bitter  almond  by  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  [Strychnos  Nux  vomica.] 

Impure  or  putrid  water  mav  be  rendered  pure  by  adding 
alum  or  recently  prepared  charcoal,  or  by  simply  pouring 
it  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  the  sun. 

Water  of  the  ocean  abounds  in  saline  matters  so  much, 
that  it  is  unfit  for  use  internally,  except  in  small  quantity 
as  a medicine.  Tire  quantity  of  salt  Is  not  uniform,  since 
the  water  of  the  Southern  ocean  contains  more  salt  than 
the  Northern,  while  the  proportion  present  in  the  water  at 
the  equator  holds  the  middle  place  between  the  two. 
(Daubeny,  p.  4.)  Sea-water  may  be  rendered  fit  fur 
drinking  by  pressure,  filtration,  and  freezing,  or  simply  by 
boiling  it,  and  condensing  the  steam  as  it  arises. 

Distilled  Water. — For  many  chemical,  pharmaceutical, 
and  even  dietetical  purposes,  water  must  be  of  greater 
purity  than  it  is  generally  found.  For  this  end  it  is  directed 
to  be  distilled,  in  which  process  never  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  water  put  into  the  still  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
over. 

Toast-Hater. — This  is  water  boiled  and  poured  on 
toasted  bread,  which  in  some  degree  lessens  the  vapid 
taste.  An  agreeable  and  beneficial  degree  of  sapidity  may 
be  communicated  to  water  which  has  been  long  boiled,  by 
adding,  previous  to  drinking  it,  a little  of  the  common  soda- 
water,  which  is  merely  carbonic  acid  gas  diffused  through 
the  water  under  strong  pressure. 

Mineral  Waters. — Dr.  Gairdner,  in  his  Natural  History 
of  Mineral  and  Thermal  Springs,  has  endeavoured  to 
generalize  the  connection  between  the  composition  of 
mineral  waters  and  the  rock  formations  from  which  they 
flow : — 

‘ 1.  The  salts  held  in  solution  in  mineral  waters  have 
often  no  connection  with  the  acid,  saline,  or  earthy  mat- 
ters which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  rocks  which 
they  traverse  in  their  passage  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  seems  to  be  the  first  index  that  such  waters  cannot 
derive  their  origin  from  these  formations. 

* 2.  The  mineral  waters  of  the  primitive  formations  are 
almost  all  thermal,  and  generally  possess  a very  high  tem- 
perature. Their  predominant  impregnation  is  usually 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  in  general  salts  with  a base  of  soda, 
silica,  few  calcareous  salts,  except  the  carbonate  of  lime 
in  some  peculiar  situations,  and  but  a small  quantity  of 
iron. 

‘3.  The  waters  of  the  transition  and  older  secondary 
formations  participate  in  those  belonging  to  the  primitive 
rocks.  They  are  generally  of  a lower  temperature,  though 
some  of  them  are  still  very  hot : free  carbonic  acid  is  much 
less  common,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  almost  entirely 
absent.  Salts  of  soda  still  predominate,  but  the  carbonate 
is  not  so  common,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  found  in  the 
greater  number  of  these  waters.  Silica  exists  in  two  or 
three  examples. 

‘4.  The  waters  of  the  newer  secondary  and  tertiary  for- 
mations are  as  distinctly  characterized  as  those  of  the  pri- 
mitive rocks,  placed  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  series. 
They  are  ail  cold.  Free  carbonic  acid  is  almost  entirely 
absent.  Their  predominating  ingredients  are  the  carbo- 
nate and  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  oxide 
of  iron. 

4 5.  The  tmchytic  and  basaltic  formations,  and  modern 
volcanic  rocks,  present  in  their  mineral  waters  many  of 
the  circumstances  of  temperature  and  composition  which 
are  found  in  the  waters  of  the  granite  and  other  primitive 
rocks.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonate 
of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  silica  reappear,  and  m^ny 
contain  the  free  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.  The 
sulphate  of  lime,  magnesian  salts,  and  oxide  of  iron  are 
again  wanting.  Thus,  even  in  the  present  imperfect  state 
of  the  science,  the  phenomena  of  mineral  waters  coincide 
with  other  geognostic  observations,  in  placing  below  the 
granite  the  origin  of  the  volcanic  formations. 

‘6.  It  is  often  found  that  the  mineral  waters  of  a dis- 
trict have  almost  the  same  composition,  in  which  case  they 
generally  issue  from  the  crystalline  and  independent  for- 
mations. In  other  cases  they  are  subject  to  great  varieties 
within  a comparatively  limited  space,  so  that  waters  of  u 
totally  different  composition  rise  close  to  each  other,  when 
they  emerge  from  sedimentary  rocks.’  (Gairdner,  p.  242.) 
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Mineral  waters,  though  generally  characterized  by  [ 
possessing  some  principle  different  from  what  is  found  in  1 
common  water,  or  some  of  the  ordinary  principles  in  tin- 
usual  proportion,  yet  among  these  are  reckoned  certain 
springs  which  have  no  claim  to  repute  beyond  what  is  due 
to  their  extreme  purity,  such  as  Malvern  and  Holywell; 
or  to  having  a higher  temperature  throughout  the  year, 
than  the  mean  of  the  latitude  where  they  are  situated. 
These  last  are  classed  among  the  thermal  springs,  which 
are  properly  divided  into  two  sections,  the  mineralized  hot 
springs  ana  the  unmineralized , among  which  arc  some 
only  tepid,  such  as  Matlock,  where  some  springs  are  GGU, 
the  lowest  of  the  class  in  Britain,  and  others  cold,  present- 
ing this  peculiarity,  that  the  tepid  springs  arise  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  yards  above  the  level  of  the  river  Derwent,  whilst 
those  which  arise  either  above  or  below  this  rangeare  cold. 

For  practical  purposes  mineral-waters  may  be  classed 
under  four  heads,  each  susceptible  of  secondary  heads,  ac- 
cording as  thev  are  hot  or  cold,  or  have  other  peculiarities, 
viz. : saline,  alkaline,  chalybeate,  and  sulphureous.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  mention  more  than  a few  of  the  most 
important  of  each. 

Saline  aperient  springs : of  these  some  are  hot,  others 
cold.  The  chief  are  Carlsbad.  Marienbad,  Egra,  Kissingcn, 
Wiesbaden,  Baden-Baden,  Seidlitz,  and  Saidschutz,  with 
Pullua,  in  Germany ; Cheltenham,  Leamington,  and  Ilar- 
rowgnte  in  England ; Dunblane,  Pitcaithly,  and  others  in 
Scotland. 

Alkaline  waters,  owing  their  properties  to  different  saline 
principles,  are  found  at  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Kissingcn, 
Pullna,  Saidschutz,  Ems,  Tbplitz,  and  Wiesbaden,  in  Ger- 
many ; Vichy  and  Mont  d Or,  in  France  ; Harrowgate, 
S earl  hi  rough,  and  other  Yorkshire  springs,  Cheltenham, 
Leamington,  Bath,  and  elsewhere,  in  England. 

Chalybeate  waters:  with  these  acidulous  waters  are 
often  reckoned,  as  the  iron  is  often  associated  with  much 
free  carbonic  acid  gas.  Some  of  the  chief  arc  Spa,  Pyr- 
mont.Schwalbaeh,  Marienbad,  Aix-la-Chapellc,and  Seltzer 
in  Germany ; Tonbridge,  Harrowgate,  and  Brighton,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Peterhead,  in  Scotland. 

Sulphureous  waters:  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Rhine  Prussia, 
Bareges,  and  other  Pyrenean  springs,  are  hot;  Harrowgate, 
Askem, and  others  in  Yorkshire,  cold;  Moffat  and  Strath- 
peffer,  in  Scotland,  also  cold. 

Ioduretted  and  other  waters.  Many  springs  have  of  late 
been  found  to  contain  a notable  quantity  of  iodine  or  bro- 
mine; oihers  contain  both  : Creuznmch,  in  Germany, contains 
I Kith,  hut  most  iodine  ; Llandrindod  and  Bualt  in  Radnor- 
shire, the  springs  issuing  from  the  lias  at  Leamington, 
Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  and  Cheltenham,  contain  iodine; 
bromine,  but  not  iodine,  exists  in  small  quantity,  in  the 
saline  aperient  waters  near  London,  such  as  Epsom,  also 
in  the  springs  from  the  coal-formation  of  Asbby-de-la- 
Zouch,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Kingswood,  ancl  Bon- 
nington  near  Edinburgh:  Woodh&U,  near  Ashby-dc-la- 
Zouch,  contains  most  iodine  of  any  British  springs  yet 
investigated. 

Organic  matters,  termed  Daregine,  glairine , zoogene , 
&c.,  have  been  found  in  many  springs.  Of  these  an  account 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  Lankcster's  As  hern  and  its  mineral 
springs,  p.  103. 

(See  Osann,  Darstelling  der  bekannten  Heilquellen 
Europat ; Gairdner,  On  Mineral  and  Thermal  Springe  ; 
Daubeny,  Rejrtrt  on  Mineral  and  Thermal  Water*; 
Vat  ter,  'ITieorct  itch-prackt  inches  Handbuch  der  HeilqueU 
lenlehre ; Heidler,  Marienbad  et  ses  Mayen*  Curat  if* ; 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  310; 
Wetzlar,  Mineral  Springs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ; Lankester's 
As  kern ; Report  of  Commission  on  Health  of  Town*; 
Clark’s  New  Process  of  Purifying  Well*.) 

WATER  AND  WATERCOURSES.  The  right  of 
conducting  water  through  one  estate  for  the  use  of  an- 
other is  an  incorporeal  hereditament  of  the  class  of  ease- 
ments, and  was  known  in  the  Roman  law  by  the  name  of 
the  tervifut  aqua  ductus.  The  right  of  taking  water  out  of 
the  well  or  pond  belonging  to  another  person  is  an  incor- 
poreal hereditament  of  the  class  of  profits  called  in  the 
civil  law  the  semi  us  aqute  haustus.  (Domat,  Civil  Imw, 

1.  1,  t.  12.)  These  rights,  in  our  law,  must  be  cither  de- 
rived from  a grant  or  established  by  prescription.  [Pke- 
scuipnox.] 

It  is  the  settled  law  of  England  that  water  flowing  in  a 
stream  is  originally  pub/ici  juris,  that  is  to  say,  a thing  the 


property  of  which  belongs  to  po  individual,  but  the  use  to 
all.  Prima  fane  the  proprietor  of  each  bank  of  a stream 
is  the  proprietor  of  one  half  of  the  land  covered  by  the 
stream,  but  there  is  no  property  in  the  water.  Every  pro- 
prietor has  an  equal  right  to  use  the  water  which  flow#  in 
the  stream,  and  consequently  no  one  can  have  the  nght  to 
use  the  water  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other  without  his 
consent.  No  proprietor  can  either  diminish  the  au&ntity 
of  water  which  would  otherwise  descend  upon  the  pro- 
prietors below*,  nor  throw  back  the  water  upon  tl>e  pro- 
prietors above,  so  as  to  overflow  or  injure  their  lands.  For 
the  same  reason  no  proprietor  lias  a right  so  to  use  the 
water  of  a stream  as  to  injure  its  quality  to  the  detriment 
of  other  proprietors. 

The  only  modes  in  which  a right  to  the  use  of  running 
water  in  a manner  inconsistent  with  the  common  law  rights 
of  others  can  be  established,  are  either  proof  of  an  actual 
grant  or  licence  from  the  persons  whose  rights  are  affected, 
or  proof  of  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  such  a privilege 
for  such  a period  as  the  law  considers  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a right  by  prescription.  The  period  of  twenty  years 
had  been  generally  fixed  upon  by  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity  for  this  purpose,  ana  the  same  period  has  been 
adopted  in  the  late  Prescription  Act  (2&3Wm.  IV., c. 71, 
s.  2),  which  converts  what  was  formerly  only  a presumptive 
into  an  actual  right.  [Prescription.]  But  where  water 
had  been  left  unappropriated,  it  seems  tlud  the  person  first 
appropriating  and  rendering  it  useful  acquires  a right,  and 
for  a violation  of  such  right  an  action  may  be  maiutained  on 
on  enjoyment  of  less  than  twenty  years.  Thus  it  has  been 
decided  that  after  the  erection  of  works  and  the  appropria- 
tion by  the  owner  of  the  land  of  a certain  quantity  ol  the 
water  flowing  over  it,  if  a proprietor  of  other  land  afterwards 
I take  what  remains  of  the  water  before  unappropriated,  the 
first-mentioned  owner,  however  he  miglit  before  such 
j second  appropriation  have  taken  to  himself  so  much  more, 
j cannot  do  so  afterwards.  i.G  East,  219.)  The  privilege  of  a 
watercourse  isnot  necessarily  confined  to  private  individuals, 
j It  may  be  vested  in  a corporation,  or  may  be  prescribed  for 
I by  the  inhabitants  of  a township  or  parish.  If  land  with 
a run  of  water  upon  it  be  sold,  the  water  prima  facie 
passes  with  the  land  ; but  it  is  laid  down  by  Coke  that  if 
a person  grants  aquam  suam,  the  soil  will  not  pass,  but 
only  a right  of  fishing  in  that  water;  for  the  proper 
words  in  that  case  to  pass  the  soil  would  be,  so  ninny  acres 
of  land  aqud  cooj>erta * ; whereas  the  word  stagnum,  or  pool, 
will  pass  both  water  and  land.  (1  Inst.,  4*  b.)  The  ex- 
clusive right  to  a flow  of  water  once  acquired  can  only 
pass  by  grant  as  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  and  a licence, 
uy  parol  or  otherwise,  to  use  or  take  the  water  at  any  place, 
may  be  revoked  even  without  an  express  power  of  revoca- 
tion being  reserved,  unless  where  works  have  been  con- 
structed and  expenses  incurred  upon  the  faith  of  it.  (5  B. 
& Ad.,  1.) 

When  the  owners  of  property  have  by  long  enjoyment 
acquired  special  rights  to  the  use  of  water  in  its  natural 
state  as  it  was  accustomed  to  flow,  by  way  of  particular 
easement  to  their  own  properties,  and  not  merely  as  a use, 
which  is  common  to  all  the  king's  subjects,  an  action  may 
be  maintained  for  a disturbance  of  the  enjoyment ; but 
where  the  injury,  if  any,  is  to  all  the  king's  subjects,  the 
only  remedy  is  by  indictment.  The  mere  obstruction  of 
water  which  haa  been  accustomed  to  flow  through  a per- 
son's lands  does  not  in  itself  afford  a ground  of  action. 
The  plaintiff  in  such  an  action  must  be  enabled  to 
show  either  tliat  some  benefit  arose  to  him  from  the 
water  going  through  his  lands,  of  which  he  has  been 
deprived,  or  at  least  tliat  some  deterioration  was  occa- 
sioned to  the  premises  by  the  subtraction  of  the  water ; 
but  where  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  can  prove  tliat  he 
is  injured  by  the  diversion  of  the  water,  it  is  no  answer 
to  his  action  to  show  that  the  defend  ant  was  the  first  person 
who  appropriated  the  water  to  his  own  use,  unless  he  has 
had  twenty-  years*  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  it  in  its  altered 
course.  Where  the  iryury  occasioned  by  the  diversion  or 
obstruction  of  water  is  of  a permanent  nature  and  injurious 
to  the  reversion,  an  action  may  be  brought  by  the  rever- 
sioner, as  well  as  by  the  tenant  in  possession,  each  for  his 
respective  loss. 

The  diversion  of  watercourses  or  injury  to  their  banks  so 
as  to  cause  inundation  are  nuisances  against  which  a court 
of  equity  will  protect  parties  by  injunction ; and  if  there 
be  a question  as  to  the  right  to  the  flow  of  water,  an  issue 
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will  be  directed  to  try  it.  Although  a court  of  equity  will 
not  in  terms  decree  the  banks  of  rivers,  watercourses,  or 
navigable  canals  to  be  repaired,  the  effect  of  such  an  order 
may  be  obtained  by  an  order  that  parties  shall  not  be  at 
liberty  to  use  them  while  out  of  repair,  or  against  their 
impeding  the  use  of  them  by  the  obstructions  consequent 
upon  a state  of  disrepair.  An  injunction  may  also  be  ob- 
tained against  conducting  the  water  from  one  man’s  tene- 
ment on  to  that  of  another,  to  the  injury  of  the  latter,  by 
drains  or  otherwise,  in  a manner  in  which  it  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  flow.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  gene- 
rally, that,  with  respect  to  water  and  watercourses,  the  aid 
of  the  court  of  equity  may  be  obtained  for  the  purpose 
either  of  restraining  injur}'  or  of  quieting  possession.  (Fon- 
blanque,  On  Equity.) 

WATER-COLOURS  (in  Italian,  Acquerella  ; French, 
Aquarelle ; and  German,  Waiter- Pa rben ).  By  painting  in 
water-colours  is  signified  now  what  was  formerly  called 
limning  in  its  strictest  sense,  a corruption  probably  of  illu- 
mining or  illuminating,  from  the  Latin  word  illuminate , 
to  illustrate.  Till  within  the  last  hundred  years  or  so  all 
painters  were  called  limners  in  this  country.  ’ 

The  term  water-colour  painting  is  now  confined  to  draw- 
ing in  water-cdours  upon  paper,  vellum,  and  ivory,  but 
formerly,  when  nearly  all  painting  was  done  in  water- 
colours, the  particular  style  was  designated  according  to 
the  vehicle  or  binder  used  with  the  water,  or  according  to 
the  method  of  applying  the  colours.  Fresco  (al  fresco), 
gouache  (a  guazzo,  with  gums),  and  distemper  (a tempera ), 
are  all  water-colour  painting;  so  also  were  some  of  the 
methods  of  encaustic  employed  by  the  antients,  for  wax 
and  resins  can  be  rendered  water-colour  vehicles  by  being 
mixed  with  a soluble  mineral  alkali ; soda  is  the  most  effi- 
cient, but  it  must  be  used  as  a nitrate,  or  some  colours  will 
fc»e  affected  by  it : nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  will  do  nearly 
equally  as  well.  Oil-colours,  which  have  now  nearly  super- 
seded water-colours,  were  not  used  for  imitative  art  until 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  Van  Eyck,  by  boiling  linseed, 
poppy,  and  nut  oils  with  certain  resinous  mixtures,  obtained 
» vehicle  so  much  better  adapted  than  any  then  in  use,  for 
working,  for  effect,  and  durability,  that  it  was  generally 
adopted  by  the  artists  of  the  period  when  it  became  known. 
What  these  mixtures  were  which  Van  Eyck  used  is  not 
now  known,  but  Vasari  calls  them  a varnish  which  all 
painters  had  long  desired.  From  this  time  what  is  called 
oil-painting  became  general,  and  the  various  methods  in 
water-colour  were  proportionately  neglected  or  employed 
only  where  oil-painting  was  a less  convenient  inode,  as  for 
theatrical  and  similar  decorations,  for  which  distemper  (a 
tempera,  that  is,  with  an  egg,  yolk  and  white  together)  is  bet- 
ter adapted  : water-colours  are  also  better  adapted  for  minia- 
ture painting,  and  illuminating  books  and  manuscripts.  For 
the  latter  methods  different  vehicles  or  media  are  required 
from  those  used  in  distemper.  For  distemper,  glue,  egg, 
milk,  and  serum  of  blood  may  be  used ; in  miniature  and 
in  water-colour  drawing  the  media  are  more  numerous — 
egg,  gums,  as  gum-Senegal,  Arabic,  ammoniac,  and  tra- 
gacanth,  isinglass,  ami  borax.  One-quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
gum  tragacanth  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  a cold  saturated 
solution  of  borax  in  water,  makes  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
miniature  painting : a medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Jones,  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  See..  for  its  discovery.  Ani- 
mal gall' and  alcohol  are  also  used  in  water-colour  paint- 
ing : the  former,  to  attach  the  colours  to  the  ground ; 
the  latter,  as  an  antiseptic,  to  preserve  them  from  frost, 
mildew,  and  putrescence.  Saccharine  substances  should  be 
avoided  in  water-colours,  as  they  are  attractive  of  damp 
and  disposed  to  acid  fermentation  with  gum.  The  artist 
should  use  only  distilled  water  or  filtered  rain-water , for, 
says  Mr.  Field  in  his  treatise  on  colours,  * in  all  hard  and 
impure  waters,  colours  are  disposed  to  separate  and  curdle, 
so  that  it  is  often  impossible  a clear  flowing  wash  or  gra- 
dation of  colour  should  be  obtained  with  them.’ 

Of  all  the  methods  however  of ‘painting  in  water-colours 
freseo  is  the  principal,  and  the  only  style  of  painting  well 
adapted  for  an  adequate  representation  of  important  histo- 
rical events  or  for  a due  display  of  the  merits  and  beauties 
of  a work  of  high  art.  Fresco-painting  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Works  in  this 
style  have  lately  been  discovered  in  Egypt  which  may  lie 
now  3000  years  old,  and  yet  their  colours  are  quite  bril- 
liant. There  are  also  in  Italy  frescoes  which  are  400  years 
old,  and  are  still  brilliant  in  colouring.  Whereas  oil -pain t- 
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ings  not  only  darken,  but  have  been  known  to  go  to  pieces 
a few  years  after  they  were  executed.  The  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci  at  Milan, 
was  quite  decayed  50  years  after  it  was  painted.  If  the 
wall  and  the  plaster  (which  should  be  upon  the  solid  wall) 
are  good,  frescoes  never  crack,  and  they  bear  cleaning  well. 
There  are  various  methods  of  cleaning  them,  the  most  simple 
is  with  bread ; and  in  case  of  necessity  they  can  also  be 
easily  removed  from  the  wall  and  transferred  upon  canvas. 
Frescoes,  being  painted  upon  the  wet  plaster,  require  simply 
water  (distilled  or  boiled)  as  a vehicle ; the  lime  itself, 
as  it  dries,  binds  them.  The  mixture  of  lime  and  sand  for 
the  intonaco , or  fine  and  last  coat  for  painting  upon,  must 
lie  prepared  and  kept  moist  some  months  before  it  is  used, 
otherwise  it  destroys  the  colours.  But  for  adequate  and 
interesting  details  relating  to  the  practice  of  fresco-paint- 
ing, both  of  the  old  Italian  and  the  modem  German  mas- 
ters, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix  to  the  ‘ Report  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts,  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty,’  in  1842. 
All  pigments,  as  those  prepared  from  animaf  and  vege- 
table substances,  cannot  be  used  in  lresco-painting  on  ac- 
count of  the  lime  in  the  ground,  which  destroys  them  ; yet 
so  many  can  be  used,  that  the  fresco-painter  has  a sufficient 
choice  for  every  purpose.  The  following  are  the  colours 
used  by  Professor  Hess,  the  eminent  German  fresco- 
painter:  white — lime  which  has  either  been  long  kept  or 
rendered  leas  caustic  by  repeated  manipulations  and  dry- 
ing: yellow — raw  sienna  and  all  yellow  ochres : red—  all 
burnt  ochres,  burnt  sienna,  oxides  of  iron  and  lake-coloured 
burnt  vitriol : green — terra-vert,  cobalt  green,  and  chrome 
green : blue — ultramarine,  pure  and  factitious,  and  cobalt : 
brou-n— burnt  and  raw  umber  ami  burnt  terra-vert : purple— 
burnt  vitriol,  cobalt,  and  lake-coloured  burnt  vitriol. 

The  following  are  the  most  permanent  colours,  and  there- 
fore most  valuable  to  the  water-colour  painter : blues — . 
ultramarine,  French  ultramarine,  cobalt, indigo,  and  smalt: 
reds — Indian  red,  light  red,  Venetian  red,  scarlet  vermi- 
lion, carmine,  pink  madder,  rose  madder,  purple  lake,  and 
red  orpiment : yellows  — cadmium  yellow,  gamboge,  yel- 
low ochre,  Indian  yellow,  mars  yellow,  lemon  yellow,  Ro- 
man ochre,  brown  ochre,  mars  orange,  raw  sienna,  Italian 
pink,  gallstone,  and  king's  yellow : purples—  purple  madder, 
Indian  purple,  and  burnt  carmine  : browns — burnt  sienna, 
brown  pink,  burnt  umber,  Vandyck  brown,  sepia,  mars 
brown,  Cologne  earth,  bistre,  and  madder  brown  : greens — 
emerald  green,  olive  green,  and  green  oxide  of  chromium  : 
blacks—  ivory  black,  blue  black,  neutral  tint,  and  British 
ink  : whites — oxide  of  zinc  or  Chinese  white,  and  sulphate 
of  barytes  or  constant  white. 

The  following  works  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
pigments,  & c.  may  be  consulted  with  advantage : — Tin- 
gry,  ‘ The  Painter  and  Varnisher’s  Guide ; or,  a treatise,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  on  the  art  of  making  and  applying 
varnishes ; on  the  different  kinds  of  painting  ; ana  on  the 
method  of  preparing  colours  both  simple  and  compound,’ 
8lc.,  8vo.,  London,  1816 : translated  from  the  French ; — 
Field,  ‘Chromatography,  or  a treatise  on  colours  and  pig- 
ments, and  of  their  powers  in  painting,'  8vo.,  London  1841 : 
and  the  small  ‘ Hand-book  of  Water-colours,’  by  Messrs. 
Winaor  and  Newton,  artists’  colour-makers  to  her  majesty, 
which  is  a brief  treatise  on  the  qualities  and  effects  of  co- 
lours when  employed  in  water-colour  painting. 

WATER-CRESS.  [Sisymbrium.] 

WATER-CROW,  one  of  the  English  names  for  the 
Watkr-Ouzel. 

WATER-GUT.  [Ulyackjb.] 

WATER-HEN.  [Kajm.id.k,  vol.  xix..  p.  282.1 

WATER,  HOLY  (in  French,  Eau  btnite,  or  blessed 
water;  but  in  Italian,  Aqua  santa,  ns  in  English),  is  water 
blessed  by  the  priest,  which  iB  used  in  many  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  in  the  offices  of  baptism 
and  burial,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  mass  or  on! inary 
service.  There  is  commonly  a font  of  holy  water  in  tho 
porch  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  into  which  the  con- 
gregation as  they  enter  the  church  dip  their  fingers,  and 
then  make  the  sign  of  the  crow  upon  I nwr  foreheads.  The 
holy  water  is  mixed  with  salt ; and  this  is  said  to  have 
been  first  done  by  Pope  Alexander  I.,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seeond  century.  Some  make  Pope  Alexander  to  Have 
been  the  inventor  of  holy  water  altogether.  Protestant 
writers  have  been  accustomed  to  trace  the  holy  water  of 
the  Romish  church  to  the  pontifical  lustrations  of  the 
Vol.  XXVII.— Q 
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pagan  Greeks  and  Romans;  but  both  the  pagan  and  the 
Christian  practice  may  perhaps  be  more  correctly  referred 
to  tire  natural  feeling  which  points  out  water  as  the  symbol 
of  purification.  In  the  antient  churches,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atrium,  or  square  plot  of  ground  between  the  porch 
and  the  church,  was  commonly  a fountain  or  cistern  of 
water,  in  which  the  people  washed  their  lwnds  and  faces 
before  they  entered.  4 The  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
Baronins,  and  others,”  observes  Bingham  (Origins  Lcde- 
xuuticrr,  lib.  yiii.,  c.  3,  $ 7 4 commonly  derive  and  defend 
the  use  of  their  holy  water  from  this  antient  custom ; hut 
Du  Fresne  seems  to  speak  more  properly  when  he  says 
their  lustra]  water  rather  succeeded  in  its  room/  Bing-  , 
ham  is  himself  inclined  to  deduce  the  modern  custom  ' 
* from  a worse  fountain,  the  TifAppavTipna,  or  sprinkling 
with  holy  water  * ( properly,  sprinkling-vessels),  4 so  often 
spoken  of  among  the  Heathens and  he  quotes  a passage 
from  Sozomen,  where  that  ecclesiastical  historian,  speaking 
of  the  emperor  Julian's  going  into  a temple  in  Gain 
to  sacrifice,  with  Valentinian  attending  him,  says.  1 the 
priest  sprinkled  them  with  water  as  they  went  in,  accord- 
ing to  the  heathen  custom  upon  which  lus  editor,  Henry 
Valesius,  has  observed  that  the  reading  in  some  copies 
is  4 according  to  ecclesiastical  custom,'  the  more  modem 
transcribers  having  thought  that  the  true  expression. 
(See  also  chap.  x.,  $ 5.)  Holy  water  is  also  used  in  the 
Greek  church,  but  without  salt.  The  mixture  of  the 
salt  and  water  is  interpreted  by  some  Roman  Catholic 
divines  as  typifying  wlmt  is  called  the  hypostatic  union 
of  the  nature  of  Christ,  the  salt  being  the  emblem  of  his 
divinity,  the  water  of  his  humanity. 

WATER-LILY,  the  common  name  of  several  plants  re- 
markable for  their  beauty,  belonging  to  different  genera  of 
the  natural  order  Nymph»acese.  All  the  species  of  the 
genera  Nympktea  and  Nuphar  we  called  Water-Lilies. 
The  genus  A ymp/uea  has  a calyx  of  four  sepals  girding  the 
base  of  the  torus.  The  petals,  16  to  28,  adnate  to  the  torus, 
elevated  about  the  ovary  and  covering  the  same,  and  there- 
fore at  first  sight  appearing  inserted  into  it.  The  stamens 
are  numerous,  disposed  in  many  series,  and  inserted  in  a 
similar  way  above  the  petals.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty 
species  of  this  genus  described.  They  have  all  large  float- 
ing leaves,  with  white,  red,  or  blue  flowers,  which  appear 
at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

N.  ctrrulen , Blue  Water-Lily,  has  peltate  nearly  entire 
leaves  without  dots,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  and  2-lobcd 
at  the  base,  the  lobes  free* ; the  anther  with  an  appendnge 
at  the  apex ; the  stigmas  1 6-ray ed.  This  plant  is  a native 
of  Lower  Egypt  in  nee-grounds  and  canals  about  Rosetta, 
Damictta,  and  Cairo.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and 
from  its  frequent  representation  in  the  sculptures  of 
Egypt,  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a sacred  plant 
by  the  antient  Egyptian*. 

A’,  eduiis , the  eatable  Water-Lily,  has  peltate,  broad, 
oval,  entire  leaves,  with  the  under  surface  pubescent.  This 
nlant  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  in  wet  fenny  districts. 
Its  flowers  are  small,  and  white  or  reddish.  Like  all  the 
species,  it  has  large  pear-shaped  roots,  which  contain  an 
abundance  ol  starch,  and  they  are  consequently  used  as 
articles  of  diet.  The  seeds  also  of  a species  nearly  allied 
to  this,  the  N.  rubra , which  has  deep-red  flowers,  are  also 
used  as  an  article  of  diet.  Its  flowers  also  are  held  in  super- 
stitious veneration  by  the  Hindus  in  the  districts  of  the 
East  Indies  in  which  it  grows. 

N.  pubescent  has  peltate,  sharplv-toothed  leaves,  orbicu- 
larly renifonn,  with  the  under  surface  pubescent  and  spotted, 
and  the  lobe9  roundish.  It  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies, 
Malabar,  Moluccas,  Tranquebar,  Ceylon.  ,Ja\a.  and  has 
been  also  found  at  Waree  and  Acra  on  the  western  coast 
Ol  Africa.  This  plant  is  called  Lotos  throughout  India, 
and  is  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  white.  They  expand  during  the  day  and  close 
at  night  and  exhale  a strong  vinous  odour. 

A".  Lotus , the  Egyptian  Lotos,  has  peltate  leaves,  sharply 
serrated ; the  under  surface  is  pilose  at  the  nerves,  and  pu- 
bescent between  them.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Egypt, 
and  grows  in  slow-running  streams,  especially  in  the  Nile 
near  Rosetia  and  Damietta,  and  is  found  in  rice-fields  dur- 
ing the  time  they  arc  under  water.  It  has  large  wlute 
flowers  with  the  sepals  red  at  the  margins.  The  roots  are  ; 
large,  tuberous,  ana  eatable.  The  seed*  dried  were  made 
into  a bread  by  the  antient  Egyptians,  and  the  roots  were 
employed  ill  the  same  manner.  This  plant  is  regarded  with  J 


superstitious  veneration  by  the  Egyptians.  It  resembles 
the  Xdutnbo  of  the  Hindus,  a plant  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  order,  aud  called  the  true  or  East  Indian  Lotos. 
The  latter  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  fer- 
tility. Lotos  is  applied  to  various  plants  by  the  antic  ills. 
The  Lotus  of  the  l,otophagi  was  the  Zizyphus  Lotos ; that 
of  Homer  and  Dioscondes,  a species  of  Lotus  orTrifolium. 
The  Lotus  of  Hippocrates  i*  the  Celt  is  australis ; and  lilt 
Italian  Lotos  is  the  Diospyru*  Lotus. 

N.  alba,  the  common  White  Water-lily,  has  cordate, 
quite  entire  leaves;  the  stigmas  16- rayed,  the  rays  am  end- 
ing. This  plant  is  a native  of  ditches,  ponds,  and  lakes 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  abundant  in  Great  Britain.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and.  according  to  Linnceus,  open  them- 
selves in  the  momingat  seven  o'clock,  and  close  them  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  plant  is  very  deservedly  highly 
esteemed  as  the  most  bcautiiul  of  European  plants.  It  is 
: frequently  accompanied  with  the  yellow  water-lily,  and 
the  two  together  give  an  exceedingly  gi aceful  appearance 
to  the  waters  they  occupy.  The  roots  of  the  white  water- 
! lily  contain  an  astringent  principle,  which  renders  them 
useful  in  dyeing.  They  also  contain  starch,  and  on  this  ac- 
count swine  feed  on  them,  although  other  animals  reject 
: them.  The  whole  plant  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  me- 
dicinal, but  is  now  seldom  emplojed  by  medical  men.  al- 
though it  has  a popular  reputation  as  a remedy  in  many 
diseases.  There  is  a variety  of  this  plant  occasionally  met 
1 with,  called  mmort  w hich  has  smaller  flowers  aud  leaves 
: than  the  species. 

| JV.  odoratu.  Sweet-scented  Water-Lily,  has  cordate,  quite 
entire  leaves,  with  the  nerves  and  veins  on  the  under  sur- 
| face  very  prominent ; the  stigma*  10  to  20  rayed ; the  rays 
| erect,  indexed  at  the  top.  Tins  plant  is  a native  of  North 
America  from  Canada  to  the  Carolina*  ; it  is  found  in  deep 
ditches  and  slow-running  rivers.  This  plant  is  often  cun- 
founded  with  the  European  Lily,  but  it  is  quite  distinct. 
Its  flow-era  are  white  tinged  with  red,  very  flagrant,  aud 
: opening  in  the  momiug,  close  at  noon.  The  roots  of  this 
: plant  are  also  astringent,  but  much  more  powerful  than  the 
last  species.  It  contains  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  and  a de- 
coction of  the  roots  gives  a black  precipitate  with  sulphate 
of  iron.  The  roots  are  used  by  medical  men  in  America 
; as  astringents,  and  popularly  are  employed  for  making 
i poultices. 

The  genus  Xuphar  lias  a calyx  composed  of  five  or  six 
' petal-like  sepals ; the  petals'll)  to  18,  much  smaller  than 
the  sepal* ; the  stamen*  indefinite,  which,  as  well  as  the 
sepals  and  petals,  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  torus,  so 
that  the  fruit  appears  os  if  it  were  superior.  The  stigma* 

; are  from  10  to  18,  and  radiated.  Carpels  10  to  18,  enclosed 
1 within  the  torus.  The  species,  like  those  of  the  last  genus, 
are  elegant  aquatic  plants,  and  differ  from  them  in  appear- 
ance by  their  yellow  flowers.  There  are  several  species 
growing  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Of  these 
, the  A;.  / utea , Yellow  Water-Lily,  is  the  most  common.  It 
has  a calyx  of  5 sepals ; the  * tig  mas  are  entire,  16  to  20 
rayed,  deeply  umbilicated ; the  leaves  ovate-cordate  ; the 
I loues  approximate  ; the  petioles  triquetrous  with  acute 
| angles.  This  plant  is  a native  throughout  Europe  and  in 
' Siberia,  and  is  also  found  in  North  America.  The  flowers 
I have  a strong  smell,  like  t hat  of  brandy,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  the  fruits  are  called  brandy-bottles.  There 
is  a species  very  much  resembling  this  in  all  points,  except 
that  it  is  about  half  the  size  ; it  is  called  A’,  vumila,  Dwarf 
Yellow  Water-Lily.  It  is  a native  of  the  North  of  Germany, 
Lapland,  Norway,  and  Scotland.  There  are  five  or  six 
other  species,  all  of  them  natives  of  poud*  and  ditches  of 
fresh-water.  There  is  a North  American  species,  N.  advert  a. 
which  grows  in  salt-water  as  well  as  tfesh,  and  is  very 
plentiful  about  Philadelphia  and  also  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Nympiuea,  and  ha* 
been  called  by  Lindley,  in  honour  of  the  queen,  Victoria 
regia.  This  spleudid  plant,  in  the  dimensions  of  its  leaves, 

I their  colour,  the  colour,  size,  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers, 
may  deservedly  be  called  the  queen  of  flowers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  of  its  discovery  by  Mr.  Schomburgk  : — 
4 It  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  while  contending  with  the 
difficulties  nature  opposed  in  different  forms  to  our  pro- 
gress up  the  river  Berbice,  that  we  arrived  at  a point  where 
the  river  expanded  and  formed  a currentless  burin  : some 
object  on  the  southern  extremity  of  this  basin  attracted  my 
attention;  it  was  impossible  to  form  any  idea  what  it  could 
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be,  and  animating  the  crew  to  increase  the  rate  of  their 
paddling,  we  were  shortly  afterward*  opposite  the  object 
that  had  laised  my  curiosity— a vegetable  wonder. 
All  calamities  were  forgotten : I felt  as  a botanist,  and  felt 
myself  rewarded  a gigantic  leaf,  from  five  to  six  feet  In 
diameter,  salvor-shaped,  with  a broad  lira,  of  a light  green 
above  and  a vivid  crimson  below,  resting  on  the  water. 
Quite  in  character  with  the  wonderful  leaf  was  the  luxu- 
riant flower,  consisting  of  many  hundred  petals,  passing  in 
alternate  tints  from  pure  white  to  rose  and  pink.  The 
smooth  water  was  covered  with  the  blossoms,  and,  as  I 
rowed  from  one  to  the  other,  I always  observed  something 
new  to  admire.’  No  specimens  of  this  plant  have  been  yet 
seen  alive  in  this  country,  but  seeds  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  Schomburgk,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  splendid 
plant  may  yet  flourish  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  are  very 
large,  measuring  5 or  6 feet  in  diameter.  They  have  an 
orbicular  form,  the  upper  surface  is  bright  green,  and  they 
are  furnished  with  a rim  round  the  margin  from  3 to  5 
inches  in  height ; on  the  inside  the  rim  has  a green 
colour,  and  on  the  outride,  like  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf, 
it  is  of  a bright  crimson ; they  have  prominent  ribs,  which 
project  an  inch  high,  radiating  from  a common  centre ; 
these  are  crossed  by  a membrane,  giving  the  whole  the 
appearance  of  a spider's  web ; the  whole  leaf  is  beset  w ith 
prickles,  and  when  young  is  convolute.  The  stalk  of  the 
flower  is  an  inch  thick  and  studded  with  prickles.  The 
calyx  is  4-leaved,  each  sepal  is  7 inches  in  length  and  4 
inches  broad.  The  corolla  covers  the  calyx  with  hundreds 
of  petals;  when  first  opened  it  is  of  a white  colour,  but 
subsequently  changes  to  pink ; it  is  very  fragrant.  Like 
all  other  water-lilies,  its  petals  and  stamens  pass  into  each 
other,  a petal  often  being  found  surmounted  with  half  an 
anther.  The  seeds  are  numerous,  and  embedded  in  a 
sspongy  substance.  This  plant  has  by  some  botanists  beep 
placed  in  the  genus  Euryale,  whilst  Lind  ley  thinks  it  is 
nearer  Nymph  a:  a,  from  wliich  it  differs  in  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  distinct,  the  papilla  or  the  stigma  being  pro- 
longed into  a hom,  and  the  changing  colour  of  its  petals. 
Ofthis  genus  there  u but  one  species  at  present  described. 

In  the  cultivation  of  water-lilies,  those  brought  from 
warm  climates  should  be  grown  in  large  pots  or  pans  of 
water,  with  several  inches  of  rich  loamy  soil  in  the  bottom, 
which  should  be  placed  iu  a warm  part  of  the  stove.  The 
hardy  species  may  be  planted  in  ponds,  cisterns,  canals,  or 
Jakes,  with  a rich  loamy  soil  at  the  bottom.  They  may 
be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  dividing  their  roots  or  tubers, 
which  may  bo  thrown  into  the  water  wherever  they  are 
intended  to  remaiu.  A duo  supply  of  water  should  be 
ensured  for  their  growth,  as  they  wiU  not  prosper  after  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  atmosphere  or  cold. 

(.Don’s  Gardener'*  Dictionary ; Lindley  VJfonogropA  o« 
Victoria  regia.) 

WATER-MEADOWS.  [Irrigation.] 

WATER-NUT.  [Tkapa.J 
WATER-OAK.  iQi-kkcus.] 

WATER-OUZEL.  [Cincius.] 

Generic  Character.  [MkruudJI.  vol.  xv.,  p.  122.] 

The  Ct rich  haunt  the  banks  of  clear  streams,  rejoicing 
in  the  vicinity  of  some  tumbling  cascade  hurrying  over  a 
rocky  declivity.  They  go  into  the  water  till  they  arc  quite 
submerged,  walk  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  there 
seek  their  insect  food.  M.  Temminck  states  that  when  in 
this  situation  they  open  their  wings  and  constantly  agitate 
them.  Their  feathers  are,  be  says,  furnished  with  an  oily 
matter  for  tliis  purpose,  like  the  feathers  of  ducks ; and 
adds,  as  an  on  dit,  that  when  thus  walking  they  appear 
surrounded  with  air-bubbles,  which  render  them  very 
brilliant. 

The  following  arc  European 

Cincius  aquuticus,  Cincliu  melanogaster , and  Cincius 
Paliasii.  M.  Temminck  expresses  a doubt  whether  the 
aecoud  is  a distinct  species;  and  refers,  with  some  slight 
doubt,  Cincius  Paliasii  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  the 
third.  He  states  the  geographical  distribution  of  Cincius 
Pal  la  si  i to  be  the  Crimea,  and  other  parts  of  European 
Russia,  and  says  that  it  is  very  common  in  Japan,  where  it 
is  named  Kawagaras. 

We  select  as  an  example  the  first  of  these. 
Description.— Mule.— Upper  parts  deep  brown,  tinted 
with  ash-colour ; throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  breast  pure 
white ; belly  rusty  ; bill  blackish ; iris  pearl-grey ; feet  horn- 
colour.  Length  rather  more  than  seven  inches. 


Female. — Upper1  part  of  the  head  ami  back  part  of  the 
neck  ash-brown  ; less  white  upon  the  breast ; lower  parts 
yellowish  rusty. 

Young  of  the  Year  distinguished  by  the  grey  feathers 
which  cover  the  head  uiul  the  nape  ; feathers  of  the  back 
and  rump  fringed  with  blackish;  those  of  the  wings  with 
white  towards  the  end ; the  white  of  the  lower  parts  ex- 
tends to  the  middle  of  the  belly  and  towards  the  abdomen ; 
but  all  these  white  feathers  are  finely  varied  with  brown 
and  oah-colour. 


NatoIWStronwl  (YiiwU.) 

This  is  the  Lerhchirollo  and  Merlo  aquatico  of  the  Ita- 
lians; Tordo  dc  agua  of  the  Spaniards ; Merle  (Teau  and 
Aguasicrc  d gorge  blanche  of  the  French ; IVatnstare  of  the 
Swedes ; Povodni  Koss  of  Scopoli ; Fosse  Fold,  Fosse  Kald, 
Qiuern  Kald,  Siroem-Stier,  and  Bakke  Engl  of  the  Nor- 
wegians ; lYasscr-amsel , Bach-amsel,  and  Der  Hochkuji- 
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Jfge  mittlere  uml  Xordische  ffasserschteatzer  of  the  Ger- 
man*; IVatersjirceuw  of  the  Netherlander ; Micyalchen 
y dicir  of  the  antient  British  ; and  IVater-ouzel,  IVater- 
crotr,  Water -puet,  Water-piet,  Dipper , and  Bessy-ducker 
of  the  modem  British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Sweden.  Scandinavia,  Si- 
beria, Russia,  Germany,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Holland 
(rare'},  Spain,  Italy,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 
Trebizond. 

Habits,  Food,  <$-c. — * As  far  as  the  fact  of  its  submersion 
goes,’  says  Mr.  Gould,  * we  have  ourselves  many  times 
witnessed  it ; but  have  never  been  able  to  mark  unob- 
served the  actions  of  the  bird  under  water,  so  as  to  say 
whether  it  is  by  a powerful  effort  that  it  keeps  itself  sub- 
mersed, or  whether  it  is  completely  at  its  ease,  as  some 
have  asserted.  The  Water-ouzel  is  n spirited  and  restless 
little  bird,  full  of  life  and  activity,  flitting  from  stone  to 
stone  along  the  borders  of  the  streams ; and  it  is  especially 
fond  of  perdu ng  upon  any  rock  that  happens  to  be  elevated 
in  the  centre  of  the  current,  where,  conspicuous  by  its 
white  breast,  it  may  be  observed  dipping  its  head  and 
jerking  its  tail  in  a manner  not  unlike  that  of  the  wren,  at 
one  moment  pouring  forth  a lively  twittering  song  (and 
that  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  earth  is  covered 
with  snow \ and  at  the  next  diving  down,  and  rising  again 
at  a considerable  distance.  When  so  disposed,  its  flight  is 
straight,  low,  and  rapid ; in  fact,  much  like  the  King- 
fisher; and  it  is  equally  solitary  in  its  habits.  It  is  how- 
ever seldom  seen  in  the  same  situations  as  the  Kingfisher, 
the  latter  being  a frequenter  of  streams  which  flow  through 
a fertile  country,  while  the  Water-ouzel  is  peculiar  to  the 
rapid  and  limpid  streams  which  descend  the  mountain  sides 
and  run  through  glens  at  their  base.’  ( Birds  of  Europe.) 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  land  and  water  in- 
sects and  their  larva?,  Ephemerie.  Phrvganeie,  &c..  and 
fresh-water  testaceous  mollusks.  Mr.  Macgillivray  found 
in  their  stomachs  beetles  and  the  animals  of  Lymnerer  and 
Ancyli.  The  Scotch  persecute  it  under  the  impression  that 
it  feeds  on  the  spawn  of  the  salmon.  The  justice  of  this 
persecution  has  been  doubted. 

Fissures  of  rocks,  crags,  and  rough  stones  are  selected  as 
the  locality  for  the  curious  nest,  which  is  domed,  and  si- 
milar, with  regard  to  materials,  to  those  which  compose 
the  nest  of  the  wren.  * It  builds  early,*  observes  Mr.  Yar- 
rell,  ‘ and  conceals  its  large  nest  with  great  art.  If  a cavity 
in  a moss  covered  rock  is  chosen,  the  nest  is  formed  of  a 
mass  of  closely  interwoven  moss,  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  a hollow 
chamber  in  the  centre  lined  with  a few  dry  leaves,  to 
which  access  is  gained  by  a small  aperture  through  the 
moss  on  one  side.  Sometime*  the  nest  is  placed  under  a 
projecting  stone,  forming  part  of  a cascade,  and  behind 
the  sheet  of  water  that  falls  over  it.  The  eggs  are  from 
four  to  six  in  number,  measuring  one  inch  in  length  by 
nine  line*  in  breadth,  pointed  at  the  smaller  end,  and 
white.’  f British  Bird*.) 

Pennant's  Penrith  Ouzel  is  probably  a young  water-ouzel 
of  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  Birds  of  Europe,  states  that,  since  the 
publication  of  his  Century  of  Bird s from  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  he  had  received  specimens  of  the  young  as 
well  as  of  the  adult,  in  consequence  of  which  his  plate  in 
the  Birds  of  Europe  is  rendered  more  complete.  He  adds 
that  M.  Teraminck  had  favoured  him  with  specimens  of 
the  Japan  water-ouzel,  which  differed  so  slightly  from 
those  killed  in  India,  as  not,  in  Mr.  Gould's  opinion,  to  ad- 
mit of  their  being  separated. 

There  is  an  American  species,  Cinclus  unicolor,  Bonap., 
Cine/us  Mericanus,  Sw. 

WATER-PLANTAIN.  [Alisitack.*.] 

WATER-PLANTS  are  those  plants  which  live  entirely 
in  water,  or  which  require  a preponderating  quantity  of 
water  as  the  medium  of  their  existence.  The  families  of 
plants,  like  the  families  of  animals  that  live  in  the  water, 
are  found  to  belong  to  all  classes  into  which  the  whole  have 
been  divided,  although  those  belonging  to  the  lower  clashes 
are  by  far  flic  most  prevalent.  Many  of  the  families  of 

Jilants  having  the  hignest  organization  have  members  be- 
noging  to  them  which  are  inhabitant!  of  the  water : of  this 
the  Ranunculus  aquatilis  is  an  example,  in  the  natural 
order  Ranunculaceo*.  All  the  species  of  the  orders  Nym- 
phapaceiv,  Callitrichacese.  Ceratophyllace®,  and  Podwrte- 
maceie,  belonging  to  the  class  Exogens,  grow  in  water. 


Among  Endogcns,  the  orders  Butomaccae,  Naiadaceu?  or 
Fluviales,  PUtiacea?,  Ali.smacca\  See.  consist  entirely  of 
water-plants ; whilst  one  of  the  largest  of  the  few  fannlic* 
into  which  cryptogauiic  plants  are  divided,  the  Alga:,  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  plants  which  live  in  the  water. 

For  the  puipose  of  studying  the  distribution  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  water-plants  are  distributed  into  several 
groups.  One  of  the  first  divisions  that  suggests  itself  in 
the  study  of  their  forms  is  derived  from  the  composi- 
tion of  the  waters  in  which  they  grow.  Thus  we  have 
those  which  grow  in  the  saline  waters  of  the  ocean,  and 
those  which  grow  in  the  fresh  waters  inland.  Most  of  the 
plants  which  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  or  float  in  its 
waters  belong  to  the  family  of  Algae,  and  in  the  article 
Ssa-Wekds  we  have  given  an  account  of  their  forms. 
There  are  however  many  plants  not  belonging  to  this  order 
which  require  the  influence  of  salt-water  on  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow  for  their  production.  Thus  species  of  the 
genera  Snlsola,  Anabasis,  Salicomm,  and  Glaux  will  not 
grow  but  where  they  can  feel  the  influence  of  salt-water  : 
hence  they  have  been  called  planter  tali  me.  These  plants 
are  found  not  only  where  the  sea  washes,  but  wherever 
salt-springs  find  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
There  is  another  group  of  plants  which  have  their  existence 
determined  by  saline  waters,  but  are  always  found  near  the 
sea  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers  to  which  the  sea  has  access. 
Such  are  species  of  C’henopodium,  Heliotropium,  Vitex, 
Eryngium,  Samolus,  and  the  Mangrove  (Rhizophora). 
These  are  called  planter  littorale* , sen  man  timer. 

The  largest  proportion  of  frr.sh-u'ater  plants  belong  also 
to  the  natural  order  Alga?,  although  by  far  the  most  con- 
spicuous specimens  belong  to  the  tribes  of  Exogenous  and 
Endogenous  plants.  As  the  sen  claims  nearly  all  the 
species  of  the  genus  Fucus  and  its  allies,  so  the  fresh-water 
claims  the  majority  of  the  species  of  the  old  genus  Con - 
fen-a  and  its  allies.  The  genus  Viva  [Ulyacicjs]  has  its 
species  in  both  sea  and  fresh-water.  The  division  of  the 
natural  order  Alga*  containing  plants  resembling  the  Con- 
ferva arc  called  Alger  Confrrvoideee  by  Harvey,  and  con- 
stitute his  second  division  of  that  order.  All  the  plants 
belonging  to  this  division  are  composed  of  filaments,  and 
are  really  or  apparcntlv  articulated ; hence  some  writers 
call  them  Alger  articulater.  We  here  subjoin  the  cha- 
racters of  the  principal  tribes  into  which  this  division  of 
the  order  is  subdivided. 

The  Ertocarpere  are  olivaceous  or  green  marine  plants  ; 
their  fructification  is  monoecious  and  the  capsules  external 
and  the  globules  placed  between  swollen  ramuli.  It  con- 
tains the  genus  Ectocarpus  and  two  others.  The  tribe  Ce- 
ram tree  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  ; the  colour 
of  the  species  however  is  never  green — mostly  red  or 
purple,  and  sometimes  brown.  The  fi unification  is  double, 
the  capsules  and  globules  being  situated  on  different  plants 
and  not  on  the  same,  as  in  the  preceding  tribe.  It  con- 
tains six  genera,  one  of  which  is  the  Griffithsia,  a plant 
named  alter  Mr.  S.  Griffiths,  who  has  done  much  to  advance 
the  knowledge  of  the  order  Algae  in  Great  Britain.  The 
most  extensive  genera  in  this  tribe  are  Calathamnion  and 
Polysiphonia.  Most  of  the  species  belonging  to  these  two 
tribes  are  natives  of  the  sea,  and  are  found  attached  to  rocks, 
and  to  shells  stones,  Rnd  corallines  which  are  thrown  up 
by  the  waves.  Many  of  them  are  also  found  parasitic 
upon  the  larger  sea-algs,  as  the  various  species  of  Fucus 
and  others. 

The  Conferrer  are  for  the  most  part  gTeen  plants,  but 
sometimes  pink  or  brown ; the  fructification  consists 
of  a granular-coloured  internal  mass,  which  assumes 
various  forms. 

The  genus  Conferva , although  still  containing  numerous 
species,  has  been  much  reduced  by  the  formation  of  new 
genera.  It  has  however  still  an  indefinite  character,  on  ac- 
count of  the  comparatively  little  attention  which  the  order 
Alga?  has  received  from  botanist*.  The  4 filaments  are  ar- 
ticulated, free,  distinct,  uniform,  simple  or  branched. 
Fruit  ( ?),  an  internal,  coloured,  granular  mass  (endo- 
chrome).  Colour  green,  rarely  purple  or  orange.’  The 
species  of  Conferva  are  found  wherever  there  is  water.  In 
running  streams  they  attach  themselves  to  the  stones  at  the 
bottom,  and  arc  so  abundant  frequently  in  stagnant  ponds 
and  pools  as  to  conceal  everything  else.  Some  lew  of 
them  are  found  in  sea-water,  and  some  on  dry  land.  Some 
of  the  species  have  been  found  developing  their  peculiar 
forma  under  the  influence  of  the  ingredients  of  different 
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mineral-springs  ; and  one,  the  Conferva  thermalis,  is  only 
found  in  thermal-springs.  Under  favourable  circumstances 
they  sometimes  go  on  developing  to  an  immense  extent  in 
lakes  or  ponds  in  which  they  grow.  They  are  generally 
at  first  green,  but  as  they  ascend  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  are  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  whitish. 
The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  these  plants  is  sometimes 
very  extraordinary,  and  lakes,  and  even  the  ocean  itself, 
are  covered  for  several  miles  with  floating  masses  of  Con- 
ferva; several  inches  in  depth.  Of  the  various  species  of 
Conferva;,  the  C.fracta , tne  C.  crisjxita,  and  C.  ricularis 
are  most  abundant  in  this  country.  These  plants  are  fre- 
quently called  crow-silks,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, when  dried,  they  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
stuffing  beds,  also  as  wadding  for  stuffing  garments.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  says  he  has  seen  at  Edinburgh  a kind  of  paper 
manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  Conferva  fracta.  The 
C.  rrgtgropila,  globe  crow-silk,  or  moor-ball,  is  found  with 
its  filaments  rolled  up  into  the  form  of  a ball,  so  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  the  balls  of  hair  occasionally  found 
in  the  stomaclu  of  animals.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  lakes, 
but  is  rarely  found.  It  is  not  fixed  to  anything,  but  floats 
about  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  The  balls  vary  in  dia- 
meter from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches. 

The  genus  Hydrothclyon  has  filaments  which  form  a 
network  with  regular  polygonal  meshes,  and  viviparous 
articulations.  There  is  out  one  species,  the  H.  utricuiatum. 
Common  Water- net,  which  is  a rare  plant,  and  found  only 
in  ditches  and  pools  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 
England.  It  u a beautiful  plant,  forming  a tubular  net, 
which  floats  freely  in  the  water.  The  meshes  of  the  net- 
work are  pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  and  vary  in  diameter 
from  half  a lino  to  half  an  inch,  and  the  filaments  from  the 
width  of  a human  hair  to  that  of  the  coarsest  hog’s-brislle. 

Tile  genus  Mougcotia , named  after  J.  B.  Mougeot,  a 
German  botanist,  has  articulated  simple  filaments,  which 
nre  finally  united  by  transverse  tubes.  The  endochrome 
is  granular,  at  length  forming  roundish  globules  at  the 
point  of  conjugation.  This  Is  one  of  the  genera  of  con- 
fervoid  plants  whose  filaments  are  said  to  unite)  before 
reproduction  takes  place.  That  this  conjugation  does  take 
place  previous  to  their  granules  possessing  any  reproduc- 
tive power,  in  many  of  the  species,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  there  are  many  species  of  Conferva;  which  belong  to 
the  conjugate  group  of  genera,  in  which  the  phenomenon 
of  conjugation  docs  not  take  place  previous  to  reproduc- 
tion. These  exceptions  occur  more  particularly  in  the 
genus  Zygnema.  [ZYONBIfA.1  Several  species  of  Mou- 
gcotia are  found  in  Great  Britain ; the  most  common  is 
the  Af.  genujlexa , which  is  abundant  in  pools  and  ditches, 
sometimes  covering  a space  30  or  40  feet  in  diameter,  and 
having  a yellowish-green  or  dull  yellow  colour.  The  fila- 
ments are  exceedingly  fragile. 

The  genus  Tyndaridea  has  simple  filaments,  inoscu- 
lating by  transverse  tubes.  The  endochrome  is  in  two 
roundish  masses,  which  after  conjugation  unite  to  form  a 
single  globule.  The  species  are  found  in  ponds  and 
ditches,  mostly  commencing  their  existence  at  tne  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  after  a little  flme  rising  to  the  surface, 
where  they  form  mosses  varying  in  size,  of  a yellowish  and 
yellowish-green  colour. 

The  tribe  Oscillatorieec  is  composed  of  plants  which  are 
green  or  brown  in  colour,  with  continuous  tubular  fila- 
ments, seldom  branched,  though  often  joined  together  so 
as  to  appear  branched.  The  fructification  consists  of  an 
inlrrual  mass  divided  by  transverse  septa,  finally  sepa- 
rating into  roundish  or  lenticular  sporidia.  This  tribe  of 
plant*,  like  the  others,  is  found  wherever  there  is  water, 
and  is  more  abundant  in  fresh  water  than  in  the  sea. 
There  are  however  many  of  them  found  in  the  sea,  and 
also  in  mineral-waters.  Many  of  the  species,  especially  of 
Oscillatoria,  are  endowed  with  a power  of  moving  so  ap- 
parently spontaneous,  that  some  naturalists  have  placed 
them  among  animals,  as  well  as  the  more  minute  forms 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Algae.  [Zoocakces.] 
Captain  Carmichael,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  has  made  the  following  observations,  which  were 
published  from  among  his  MSS.  bv  Mr.  Harvey  :— * I have 
been  induced  to  bestow  considerable  attention  on  such  of 
the  species  as  fell  under  my  notice,  on  account  of  the  sin- 
gular motion  remarked  in  the  filaments  by  vario'is  natu- 
ralists ; and  I do  confess  that  the  result  is  something  like 
conviction  that  they  belong  rather  to  the  animal  than  to 


the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  motion  or  oscillation  has 
been  attributed  to  various  causes : — to  the  rapidity  of 
growth,  to  the  action  of  the  light,  or  to  the  agitation  of 
the  water  in  which  the  specimens  were  immersed  lor  in- 
spection ; but  none  of  these  affords  a satisfactory  explana- 
tion. The  last  may  be  put  to  the  proof  by  a very  simple 
contrivance.  Let  a small  portion  of  the  stratum  be  placed 
in  a watch-glass  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  covered  with 
a circular  film  of  talc,  »o  that  its  edge  may  touch  the 
glass;  the  water  will  be  rendered  as  fixed  as  if  it  was  a 
piece  of  ice.  The  glass  may  now  be  placed  under  the  mi- 
croscope, and  the  oscillation  of  the  filaments  viewed  with- 
out any  risk  of  disturbance  from  the  agitation  of  the 
water;  by  following  this  course  it  will  be  speedily  per- 
ceived that  the  motion  in  question  is  entirely  independent 
of  that  cause.  The  action  of  light  as  a cause  of  motion 
cannot  be  disproved,  because  we  cannot  view  our  speci- 
mens in  the  dark  ; but  indirectly  there  is  nothing  easier. 
If  a watchglass  charged  as  above  be  laid  aside  for  a night, 
it  will  be  found  that  bv  next  morning  not  only  a consi- 
derable radiation  has  taken  place,  but  that  multitudes  of 
the  filaments  have  entirely  escaped  from  the  stratum ; 
both  indicating  motion  independent  of  light.  Rapidity  of 
growth  will  show  itself 'in  a prolongation  of  the  filaments, 
but  will  not  account  for  this  oscillation  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  still  less  for  their  travelling  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours  to  the  distance  of  ten  times  their  own  length  from 
the  stratum.  This  last  is  a kind  of  motion  unexampled, 

I believe,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  There  is  another 
point  in  the  natural  history  of  the  C^cillatoriea*.  which  fa- 
vours the  opinion  that  they  are  animalcules.  It  is  the  ex- 
tremely limited  term  of  their  existence.  The  communitv, 
if  I may  so  call  it,  lives  for  several  months  ; but  the  indi- 
viduals die  off,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  with  a rapidity 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  among  genuine  plants.  If  a 
small  portion  of  stratum,  say  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, be  left  for  three  or  four  days  in  a watch-glass  filled 
with  water,  the  whole  area  of  the  glass  will  be  found  co- 
vered with  a thin  transparent  pellicle  or  incipient  stratum, 
derived  from  the  filaments  that  had  successively  radiated 
and  died  in  the  course  of  that  short  period.' 

There  are  several  genera  in  the  tribe  of  Oscillatorieae. 
Stigonena  has  cylindrical,  cartilaginous,  branched,  inar- 
ticulate filaments,  including  granules  ranged  in  transverse 
dotted  rings.  Scytonema  has  branched,  flaccid,  tough, 
continuous,  tubular  filaments,  with  brown  or  olive-coloured 
endochrome,  which  is  transversely  striated,  and  at  length 
separates  at  the  stria;  into  lenticular  sporidia.  Calothrix 
has  erect,  tufted  or  fasciculate  filaments  destitute  of  a 
mucous  layer,  fixed  at  the  base,  somewhat  rigid,  without 
oscillation.  The  tube  is  continuous,  and  the  endochrome 
is  at  length  dissolved  into  lenticular  sporidia.  Many  of 
the  species  of  Calothrix  arc  parasitical  on  other  plants.  Il 
is  to  this  genus  that  the  Conferva  nivea  of  Dillwyn  belongs. 
It  is  the  Calothrix  nivea  of  Agardh.  This  plant  is  remark- 
able for  its  habitat  in  springs  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  It  was  first  found  in  the  sulphur-springs 
of  Croft  in  Yorkshire,  by  Dr.  Wiilan,  and  has  since  been 
found  by  other  observers.  Dr.  Daubeny  found  it  in  many 
of  the  sulphur-springs  of  the  Continent,  and  Dr.  Lankestcr 
collected  specimens  at  Moffat,  Harrowgate,  Askem,  and 
other  places  where  there  were  springs  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  decomposition  of  this  plant, 
pronably  mixed  with  the  remains  of  other  organic  beings 
inhabiting  the  springs,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  tno 
springs  in  which  it  was  found  contained  a pseudo-organic 
matter  which  has  been  called  by  the  names  of  baregine, 
zoogene,  and  glairine.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Professor  Anglada ; but  Dr.  Lankester,  having  been  able  to 
form  glairine  by  the  decomposition  of  the  filaments  of  Ca- 
lothrix  nivea , renders  it  probable  that  there  are  no  com- 
pounds in  mineral-waters,  except  the  salts,  which  have  not 
been  derived  from  plants  or  animalcules  inhabiting  the 
waters.  (*  Annals  oi  Nat.  Hist.,’  1841 : ‘ Notice  of  Plants 
and  Animals  found  in  Sulphureous  Waters,’  by  E.  Latikes- 
ter,  M.D.)  The  genus  Lyngbya  has  free,  flexible,  elon- 
gated, continuous  decumbent  filaments,  destitute  of  a 
mucous  layer ; the  endochrome  densely  annulated,  and 
separating  at  the  annuli  into  lenticular  sporidia.  This  genus 
was  named  after  H.  C.  Lyngbye,  a Danish  liotanist,  and 
author  of  a work  on  the  AJgie  ot  Denmark.  Some  or  the 
species  are  very  common.  The  L.  mural  m is  found  almost 
on  every  damp  wall  or  walk,  forming  an  intensely  green 
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stratum  of  indefinite  extent,  which  is  very  conspicuous  i 
after  a shower  of  rain.  Other  species  arc  parasitic  upon 
some  of  the  Fact,  and  are  found  in  the  sea. 

The  genus  Oxcillatoria  has  rigid,  elastic,  oscillating, simple, 
continuous  filaments,  which  are  invested  by  a common 
mucous  matrix.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  hut  many  j 
of  them  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish.  They  arc  not  all 
found  immersed  in  water,  but  always  occupy  damp  places. 
The  O.  tenuissima  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  warm-springs  of 
Hath,  occupying  broad  velvet-like  patches  of  a dark  green 
colour.  Its  singular  appearance,  Sir  .1.  K.  Smith  observes, 

• arises  from  the  filaments  being  collected  together  into 
little  ascending  tufts,  apparently  rooted  in  the  muddy  de- 
posit of  the  water.  Each  tuft  proves,  on  examination,  to 
consist  of  simple,  reniform,  even  filaments,  crowded  to- 
gether, and  quite  pellucid  and  equally  destitute  of  joints 
and  branches ; their  diameter  is  not  more  than  an  eighth  or 
ten  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.’ 

The  next  tribe  of  the  Confervoid  Algae  is  the  Byssnidrer. 
Those  plants  cannot  he  called  water-plants,  although  gene- 
rally a large  quantity  of  moisture  is  necessary  for  their  pro- 
duction, and  some  of  them  live  entirely  in  water.  They 
are  plants  of  doubtful  affinity,  and  are  perhaps  ns  nearly 
related  to  many  of  the  Fungi  as  to  the  Aigte.  They  have 
articulated  filaments,  which  arc  either  transparent  or  | 
coloured.  Their  fructification  consists  of  granules,  which  ! 
arc  scattered  among  the  filaments  or  capsules.  They  arc 
found  in  a variety  of  positions : some  on  rotten  wood,  others  i 
on  glass  or  in  chemical  solutions  ; a few  inhabit  fresh-water,  j 
and  one  or  two  the  sea.  The  following  genera  have  been  f 
constructed  for  them.  •The  number  of  species  refers  to 
those  which  inhabit  Great  Britain  ; — 

Bytsocladiitm.  Filaments  arachnoid,  radiating  from  ft 
centre,  with  scattered  external  granules.  One  speck*  found 
on  windows  and  damp  glass. 

Mycinema,  Membranaceous,  opaque,  tenacious,  coloured 
filaments.  Four  species,  all  resembling  fungi  in  their 
characters. 

Chroolrpus.  Rigid,  subsolid,  opaque,  erect,  minute 
filaments,  falling  to  powder  : with  joints,  often  contracted. 
Eight  species,  mostly  found  on  the  stems  of  decaying  trees. 

Trentepohlia.  Minute,  tufted,  erect,  coloured,  articu- 
lated filaments,  with  hyaline  dissepiments.  Two  species. 

Protonema.  Subarticulated,  branched,  rooting,  mostly  I 
green  filaments.  Five  species,  found  on  damp  earth,  &c., 
and  are  suspected  to  be  degenerate  or  rudimentary  mosses. 

Hygrocrocis.  Hyaline  filaments  interwoven  into  a uni- 
form membrane  or  gelatinous  mass.  Seven  specie*,  few' of 
which  have  been  found  more  than  once,  and  then  in  va- 
rious chemical  solutions,  as  rose-water,  solution  of  muriate 
of  baryte*,  ink,  Maderia  winc.&c. 

Leptomitus.  Hyaline  filaments,  erect,  and  parasitical. 
Three  species,  one  of  which  is  found  on  fishes  and  dead 
flies. 

The  remaining  tribes  of  Algtr  which  inhabit  the  water 
entirely,  and  about  the  real  nature  of  which  there  is  still  j 
much  doubt,  are  described  under  Zoocarpes. 

The  remaining  water-plants,  with  the  exception  of  the  less 
important  species,  will  be  found  described  under  the  names 
of  their  various  genera.  Nearly  all  the  Conferva  live 
quite  under  the  water,  and  are  called  planter  submersee. 
To  the  same  class  must  also  be  referred  the  species  of  Chars, 
Naiaa,  and  Ceratophyllum.  Those  which  float  about  and 
are  carried  by  streams  and  tides,  are  called  floating  plants 
(jdantcr  nat antes] ),  to  which  the  Lcmnn,  Pistia,  and  many 
of  the  Confervoid  Algoe  belong.  'Hie  plants  inhabiting  | 
lakes  are  called  planter  facustrr *,  and  to  these  belong  the 
species  of  Nymphapa.  Scirpns.  Arundo.  Stratiotcs,  Utricu- 
laria,  Potamogeton,  Trapa,  Sagittaria,  Pontcdera,  &c. 
Many  of  the  species  of  these  genera  are  also  inhabitants 
of  ditches  and  standing  water,  and  others  again  of  brooks 
and  streams. 

(Meycn,  Grundriss  drr  PJIanzen-geographie ; Burnett’s 
Outlines  of  Botany;  HassalPs  Papers  On  the  Alger , in 
Annuls  of  Natural  History , 1842-43 ; Smith’s  English 
Flora,  vol.  v.,  part  i.) 

WATER-RAIL.  [Rallidk,  vol.  xix.,  p.  283.] 
w ATER-SPAN1EL.  [SrA  n i hi..] 

W AT ER-SPOUT.  [Spout.  Water.] 

W ATER-W  AGTAIL.  [Wagtails.] 

WATER-WHEELS.  [Hydraulics.] 

WATER-WORKS,  WATER-PIPES.  In  an  extended 
sense  the  term  water-works  is  applied  to  all  machines  and 


engineering  works  for  the  purpose  of  raising,  retaining, 
conducting,  or  distributing  water,  and  also  to  contrivances 
for  obtaining  motive  power  from  falls  or  currents  of  water. 
It  would  thus  embrace  aqueducts,  canals,  sluices,  foun- 
tains, pumps,  water-wheels,  and  hydraulic  engines  gene- 
rally ; but  ns  many  of  these  are  treated  of  elsewhere,  the 
chief  object  of  the  present  article  will  be  to  notice  the 
contrivances  employed  for  the  collection,  purification,  and 
distribution  of  water  for  domestic  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, referring  to  Aqueduct,  Canal,  Embankment, 
Sluice,  Fountain,  Tank,  Sewers,  Draining,  Irrigation, 
and  Hydraulics,  for  information  on  other  subjects  embraced 
under  the  general  denomination  of  water-woilcs. 

The  importance  of  an  ample  and  regular  supply  of  pure 
water  for  amnestic  purposes,  especially  in  large  towns,  where 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  filth  of  eveiy  kind  renders  fre- 
quent ablution  of  the  person  and  apparel,  ns  well  as  of  houses 
and  streets,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  health,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on  ; especially  as,  notwithstanding 
the  extent  and  comparative  excellence  of  the  means  em- 
ployed in  this  country'  for  affording  it,  the  poorest  and 
most  crowded  districts  of  our  large  towns  are  often  lament- 
ably deficient  both  in  their  supply  of  water  and  in  the 
means  of  removing  impurities  by  underground  drainage. 
The  absolute  necessity  of  a supply  of  water  for  alimentary 
and  other  domestic  purposes  has  indeed  occasioned  this 
department  of  the  economy  of  towns  to  be  more  attendee! 
to,  in  both  antient  and  modern  times,  than  many  others. 
The  existing  remains  of  antient  aqueducts  show  that  no 
trouble  or  expense  was  spared  Tor  its  accomplishment  in 
former  times ; and,  although  their  different  character  may 
render  them  less  prominently  apparent,  the  water-works  of 
modern  times  present  equally  striking  evidence  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  a copious  supply  of  pure  water ; yet 
a minute  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns  will  show  that  very  much  remains  to  lie 
accomplished  in  the  more  perfect  distribution  of  water 
among  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  in  order  to  encourage 
habits  of  cleanliness.  Of  the  evils  arising  from  the  want 
of  such  habits,  and  which  might  be  greatly  ameliorated  by 
improvements  in  the  supply  of  water  and  of  sewerage, 
abundant  evidence  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  several 
recent  parliamentary  committees  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  antients  were 
unacquainted  with  the  principle,  so  important  in  modem 
water-works,  by  which  water  will  find  the  same  level  at 
the  two  ends  of  a continuous  pipe,  unless  prevented  by 
confined  air  or  some  other  impediment,  notwithstanding 
any  depressions  or  changes  of  level  in  its  intermediate 
course ; hut,  as  shown  in  the  article  Fountain,  vol.  x., 
p.  388,  this  assertion  is  incorrect.  The  want  of  suitable 
materials  for  pipes  of  large  capacity,  when  exposed  to  the 
pressure  of  a head  of  water,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  attempt,  on  any  important  scale,  to 
conduct  water  up-hill,  and  that  they  always  drew  their 
supply  from  an  elevated  source,  conducting  ‘it  by  a nearly 
uniform  and  moderate  slope  to  the  point  where  it  was  de- 
livered for  use.  In  order  to  effect  this,  they  erected  costly 
aqueduets  across  such  valleys  as  it  was  necessary  to  cro**. 
and,  as  mentioned  under  Aqueduct,  vol.  it.,  p.*204,  they 
were  sometimes  compelled  to  conduct  them  in  a serpentine 
direction,  in  order,  by  increasing  their  length,  to  render  the 
slope  sufficiently  moderate.  A list  of  the  aqueducts  built 
for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Rome  is  given  under  Rome, 
vol.  xx.,  p.  102 ; and  under  Fountain  is  a notice  of  the 
arrangements  adopted  by  the  Romans  for  distributing  the 
water  brought  to  the  city  by  them. 

The  modern  engineer,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
erect  such  gigantic  works  for  the  conveyance  of  an  arti- 
ficial stream,  is  enabled,  by  the  possession  of  materials 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  pipes  of  any  required  rixe 
and  strength,  to  convey  a current  of  water  in* anv  direction, 
and  to  vary  its  level  according  to  circumstances,  rising  or 
falling  with  equal  facility,  provided  that  the  elevation  of 
the  highest  portions  of  his  pipe  be  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  the  reservoir  from  which  the  supply  is  drawn.  The 
same  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  command  of  unli- 
mited moving  power  for  the  propulsion  of  water  along  a 
system  of  pipes,  enables  him  to  extend  the  supply  to  points 
situated  at  a higher  level  than  the  source  whence  the  water 
is  procured,  or  even  to  supply  a town  or  district  entirely 
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with  water  taken  from  a lower  level.  Referring  to  Hy- 
drodynamics, vol.  xii.,  p.  380,  for  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  necessary  size  and  strength  of  pipes  for  deliver- 
ing a given  quantity  of  water  at  any  required  distance, 
under  given  circumstances  of  direction  and  pressure  or 
head  of  water,  we  proceed  to  notice  a few  of  the  points 
involved  in  the  construction  of  such  water-works  as  have 
for  their  object  the  convenient  distribution  of  water  for 
household  purposes. 

The  most  simple  case  for  the  construction  of  water-works 
is  that  where  the  source  of  supply  is  situated  at  a greater 
elevation  than  any  of  the  points  at  which  the  water  is  to 
be  delivered.  In  such  a case,  unless  there  be  a natural  re- 
servoir of  sufficient  capacity,  one  or  more  must  be  formed 
artificially,  being  rendered  water-tight  by  puddling  or  other 
means,  and  from  this  reservoir  large  pipes,  or  main s*  arc 
laid  to  conduct  the  water  into  the  principal  parts  of  the 
town.  Branch  pipes,  opening  into  the  larger  mains,  ore 
added  to  convey  the  water  into  the  minor  streets,  and 
smaller  leaden  service-pipes,  each  having  a stop-cock  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  water  when  not  required,  complete 
the  distribution  by  conducting  the  water  into  individual 
habitations.  When  the  supply  of  water  at  the  original 
source  is  plentiful,  no  further  apparatus  is  necessary,  as  the 
mains  may  be  kept  continually  charged,  and  consequently 
water  will  flow  from  the  service-pipes  whenever  the  stop- 
cocks are  opened ; but  where  the  water  is  not  so  abundant 
it  may  be  distributed  more  economically  by  a provision  for 
closing  the  passage  of  some  of  the  mains,  dividing  the 
town  into  districts,  and  allowing  the  mains  in  one  district  to 
he  charged  at  one  time,  and  those  of  another  district  at 
another  time.  This  arrangement  involves  the  necessity  of 
using  cisterns  or  butts  in  connection  with  the  service-pipes, 
which  may  be  filled  with  the  water  while  the  mains  are 
charged,  and  form  small  reservoirs  for  the  use  of  individual 
households  during  the  time  in  which  the  water  is  diverted 
to  another  part  of  the  town.  In  this  case  the  servicc- 

{>>  pe,  instead  of  being  fitted  with  a stop-cock  to  turn  by 
uand,  has  a self-acting  cock  or  valve,  usually  of  the  con- 
st ruction  called  a ball-cock , which  is  a cock  having  on  its 
axis  a slender  rod  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long,  the  free 
end  of  which  carries  a thin  copper  ball  of  four  or  five  inches 
diameter.  The  whole  is  so  fixed  that  when  there  is  little 
or  no  water  in  the  cistern  the  weight  of  the  ball  causes  it 
to  descend  as  far  as  a fixed  stop  attached  to  the  axis  of  the 
cock  will  allow  it,  and  thereby  to  open  the  cock  ready  for 
the  admission  of  water  whenever  it  may  be  turned  on  to 
the  main  ; but  so  soon  as  the  cistern  becomes  filled  to  a 
certain  height,  the  buoyancy  of  the  copper  ball  causes  it 
to  rise  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  until  it  has  turned  the 
axis  of  the  cock  so  far  round  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
more  water,  when  it  of  course  remains  stationary  until  the 
gradual  sinking  of  the  water,  as  it  is  drawn  off  for  use  by  the 
ordinary  stop-cock  attached  to  the  cistern,  allows  it  again 
to  fall  so  as  to  open  the  cock  for  a fresh  supply.  Ingeni- 
ous as  this  apparatus  is,  it  is  very  liable  to  derangement, 
and  a little  stiffness  in  the  working  of  the  cock,  such  as 
may  arise  from  remaining  out  of  use  for  a time,  occasions 
its  action  to  fail,  and  either  prevents  the  admission  of  water 
at  the  proper  time,  or,  more  commonly,  allows  the  cock  to 
remain  open  after  the  cistern  is  filled,  and  so  causes  serious 
inconvenience  and  waste  of  water.  To  remedy  this,  several 
plans  have  been  proposed.  Hebert  ( Engineer *$  and  Me- 
chanic’s Encyclopaedia , vol.  ii.,  p.  838)  mentions  a very 
simple  contrivance  by  Mr.  Damall,  in  which  the  end  of  the 
service-pipe  is  turned  vertically  downwards,  and  terminates 
in  a valve-seat,  into  which  a valve  is  raised  by  the  action  of  a 
float  connected  with  it  by  a vertical  rod.  This  does  not  how- 
ever appear  to  be  so  effectual  as  the  contrivances  in  which 
leverage  is  employed  to  aid  the  action  of  the  valve,  or  those 
in  which  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  service-pipe  is  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose.  A very'  ingenious  apparatus  of 
• the  former  kind,  contrived  by  Mr.  Crockford,  is  described  in 
the  52nd  volume  of  the 4 Transactions*  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
(part  i.,  p.  84).  It  also  has  a conical  valve,  which  is  pressed 
upwards  against  its  seat  by  a lever  connected  with  a hemi- 
spherical copper  float ; but  it  is  distinguished  from  other 

• Thr*  pteciir  moan  ion  of  tho  term*  main  and  ierriet-fipe  doe*  not  appear 
to  be  very  accurate!)  defined.  Th*  former  name  evidently  applies  tn  the  (treat 
trunk  pipe*  of  the  distributive  tvtlrm.  but  it  ii  alao  aomi-timea  (ivra  to  the 
collateral  or  branch  pipea.  from  which  tire  email  leaden  pipe*  for  irvli' Ulual 
buildinitf  branch  nut : nod  tho  name  of  a*rvtce  pipea,  while  commonly  (jlTen 
tn  the  •mail  leaden  pipe*  above  mentioned,  U •wmetimea  extended  to  the  iron 
branch  pipe*  into  which,  in  ordinary  itrcvta,  they  open. 


ball  or  float-valves  mainly  by  the  addition  of  a ratchet  and 
click  apparatus  which  retains  the  lever  and  float  in  the  low- 
est position  to  which  the  subsidence  of  the  water  allows  them 
to  fall,  and  consequently  keeps  the  valve  fully  open,  until 
the  water  rises  to  tile  requireu  level,  when,  by  the  buoyancy 
of  a second  and  smaller  float,  the  click  is  released  so  that 
the  main  float  rises,  and  closes  the  valve.  As  the  main 
float  is,  when  the  cistern  is  fully  charged,  entirely 
submerged,  the  whole  of  the  power  derivable  from  its 
buoyancy  is  applied  to  the  closing  of  the  valve.  This  ap- 
paratus has  the  merit  of  working  in  a smaller  vertical  space 
than  most  others,  so  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  shallow  cis- 
terns ; but  while  it  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  contrivance 
of  its  kind,  it  is  too  complicated  for  general  use.  Refer- 
ring the  reader  to  the  volume  above  cited  for  a toller  de- 
scription, with  cuts  of  the  apparatus,  we  therefore  proceed 
to  ((escribe  a more  simple  and  very  effectual  contrivance 
invented  by  Mr.  Bullock,  of  which  there  is  an  account  in 
the  thirty-eighth  volume  of  the  same  work  (p.  57).  Fig.  1 
is  a representation  of  this  apparatus  a being  a bent  tube, 


Fig.  1. 


the  upper  extremity  of  which  is  tapered  for  insertion  into 
the  end  of  the  leaden  service-pipe,  and  which  has  at  its 
lower  extremity  a curved  bar  b , to  support  the  fulcrum  of 
the  lever  c d e.  The  tube  is  represented  in  section,  in 
order  to  show  the  form  and  position  of  the  inverted  coni- 
cal valve,  which  is  raised  so  as  to  allow  a free  discharge  of 
water  from  the  pipe.  The  separate  figure  /shows  the 
form  of  the  opening  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  a,  with 
the  ring  which  serves  as  a guide  for  the  vertical  stem  or 
tail  of  the  valve,  and  also  the  form  of  the  bar  b ; and  at  g 
is  a separate  representation  of  part  of  the  lever,  showing 
the  form  of  the  swivel-joint  by  which  it  is  attached  to  b : 
b has  two  shallow  holes,  which  receive  the  points  repre- 
sented in  the  separate  figure  g ; and  the  joint  may  be 
made  tighter  or  looser  at  pleasure  by  turning  the  thumb- 
screw d,  which  carries  one  of  the  swivel-points.  When  the 
cistern  is  nearly  toll,  the  ball  c is  borne  up  by  the  water, 
and  consequently  the  shorter  end  of  the  lever  falls,  allow- 
ing the  valve  to  descend  bv  the  combined  action  of  its  own 
weight  and  the  pressure  orthe  water  above  it.  In  another 
float-valve  on  the  same  principle,  contrived  by  Mr.  Magson, 
and  described  in  the  forty-fourth  volume  or  the  Society's 
•Transactions’  (p.  93),  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  is  placed 
immediately  below  the  valve,  and  the  shorter  arm  of  the 
lever  is  curved  in  such  a way  as  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  its  action.  Fig.  2 represents,  on  a larger  scale  than  the 


Fig.  2. 


preceding  cut,  the  most  important  part  of  this  apparatus  ; 
the  valve  and  lever  being  left  white  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  stationary  parts.  The  valve  is  shown  open,  as  it 
would  be  when  the  float  is  depressed,  but  the  dotted  lines 
show  the  position  of  the  lever  when  the  float  is  elevated, 
and  the  valve  is  allowed  to  fall  into  its  seat.  The  float  con- 
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lists  of  ft  flat  round  piece  of  wood,  which  may  be  attached 
to  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  simply  by  a screw,  or  better  by 
a joint  which  will  allow  it  always  to  assume  a horizontal 
position,  whether  the  lever  be  raised  or  depressed.  In  ad- 
dition to  ils  greater  certainty  of  action,  it  is  stated  that  this 
valve  will  inject  a supply  of  water  into  a cistern  in  half  the 
time  required  by  the  common  ball-cock ; that  it  effects  a 
saving  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  first  cost ; anil  that,  as  it 
is  made  of  cast-iron,  it  does  not  afford  the  same  temptation 
to  thieves  as  the  ordinary  brass  cocks  and  copper  balls. 
Mr.  Masson's  valve  had  been  found  to  act  satisfactorily 
under  the  pressure  of  a column  of  water  of  more  than 
seventy  feet.  In  the  same  paper  is  described  an  improved 
stand-pipe,  with  a valve  of  the  same  character  as  that  just 
described,  for  use  in  frosty  weather,  when  many  cisterns 
and  private  serv  ice-pipes  are  rendered  useless  by  ice.  The 
common  stand-pipe  is  simply  a wooden  pipe  inserted  into 
a plug-hole  connected  with  the  main,  and  fitted  with  a 
faucet  and  spigot,  or  sometimes  with  a common  cock;  but 
as  suc  h pipes,  when  set  up  in  a common  street,  are  very 
liable  to  be  left  open  from  carelessness  or  mischief,  thereby 
occasioning  a waste  of  water,  and  the  formation  of  ice 
which  renders  it  dangerous  to  approach  them,  Mr.  Mag>on 
contrived  one  with  a valve  which  should  only  remain  open 
while  pressure  is  applied  to  the  handle  of  a bent  lever  which 
lifts  the  tail  of  the  valve.  Such  a contrivance  might  be 
useful  in  many  other  cases,  since  it  renders  the  accidental 
escape  of  water  impossible. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  referred  to  the  means  of  supplying 
a town  with  water  from  a source  situated  at  a higher  level 
than  the  points  at  which  the  water  is  to  be  delivered  ; but 
it  frequently  happens  that  considerable  districts,  and  some- 
times, as  when  the  water  is  obtained  from  a river  flowing 
through  or  by  the  town  to  be  supplied,  that  the  whole  area 
over  which  the  pipes  extend,  lies  at  a higher  level  than 
the  source.  In  tnis  case  the  most  usual  course  is  to  con- 
struct one  or  more  reservoirs  at  a suitable  elevation,  and 
to  supply  them  with  water  through  ascending  pipes  or 
mains  by  means  of  force-pumps,  which  may  be  worked  by 
any  suitable  prime-mover.  In  old  water-work*  the  pumps 
were  frequently  set  in  motion  by  means  of  water-wheels, 
driven  by  the  stream  from  which  the  supply  was  derived  ; 
but  in  those  more  recently  established  the  steam-engine 
forms  the  principal  source  of  power.  The  reservoirs  may, 
in  such  cases,  be  formed  upon  elevated  ground,  or,  in  tnc 
absence  of  any  more  convenient  site,  upon  the  tops  of  high 
buildings ; and  from  them  the  distribution  is  effected  in 
the  same  way  as  when  the  water  is  originally  obtained 
from  a high  level.  Sometimes  also  it  is  desirable  to  supply 
houses  at  a higher  level  than  the  most  elevated  reservoir, 
and  this  object  may  be  effected  either  by  employing  a 
separate  pumping-engine  to  propel  the  water  from  the 
reservoir  along  the  pipes  which  lie  too  high  to  be  charged 
in  the  ordinary  way  ; or,  in  some  cases  more  economically, 
by  closing  for  a time  the  passage  between  the  reservoir  and 
the  force-pumps  by  which  it  is  supplied,  and  opening  a 
connection  between  the  ascending  mains  and  the  * high- 
service  ’ pipes.  To  prevent  the  danger  which  might  arise 
from  the  application  of  too  great  a pressure  by  the  pump- 
ing-engine, a vertical  pipe,  sometimes  called  a ‘ standing- 
pipe,’  should  be  connected  with  the  pipes  for  the  high 
delivery,  ami  carried  up  to  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
the  highest  point  to  be  supplied.  This  pipe,  which  may 
be  erected  in  the  reservoir,  and  left  open  at  the  top,  or 
turned  downwards  again  in  the  form  of  a siphon,  acts  as  a 
safety-valve  to  the  whole  system,  and  allows  the  water  to 
overflow  when  too  much  pressure  is  applied,  thereby 
saving  the  mains  from  the  danger  of  bursting.  In  some 
situations  such  standing-pipes  may  be  objected  to  as  un- 
sightly, and  in  others  they  may  prove  inconvenient  or 
dangerous,  from  their  attraction  lor  the  electric  fluid. 
Thev  are  therefore  occasionally  superseded  by  safety-valves 
loaded  to  a degree  equal  to  tne  pressure  of  the  required 
column  of  water,  an  improvement  which  has  been  carried 
into  effect  by  Mr.  Simpson  at  the  reservoir  of  the  Chelsea 
Water-works  Company  in  Hyde  Park,  and  in  some  other 
places.  The  same  mode  of  propelling  water  along  the 
ordinary  mains  and  service-pipes  by  means  of  force-pumps, 
instead  of  causing  it  to  flow  along  them  by  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  of  an  elevated  reservoir,  is  sometimes  adopted  to 
a limited  extent  in  supplying  a town  directly  from  a river 
or  other  low  source. 

The  repeated  investigations  by  commissioners  and  par- 


liamentary committees,  especially  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  into  the  state  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  British 
metropolis,  and  the  various  means  suggested  for  its  im- 
provement, have  elicited  much  curious  and  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  of  water-works  generally,  but 
especially  on  the  various  measures  that  have  been  tried 
and  proposed  for  obtaining  an  ample  supply  of  water  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  possible  purity.  The  most  important 
matter  contained  in  the  voluminous  papers  submitted  to 
parliament  on  this  subject  may  be  consulted  in  a much 
more  convenient  form  in  an  interesting  pamphlet,  the  title 
of  which  is  given  below,*  and  to  whicn  we  ore  indebted 
for  valuable  assistance  in  this  part  of  the  present  article. 
Without  regarding  the  grossly  exaggerated  assertions  that 
have  been  made  in  support  of  the  clamour  raised  ag^nst 
the  use  of  Thames  water,  it  must  be  admitted  that  when- 
ever a river  is  exposed  to  the  impurities  consequent  ur»’-* 
the  drainage  of  an  extensive  and  densely  inhabited  disinct, 
every  precaution  should  be  observed  in  taking  water  for 
the  supply  of  the  mains  from  situations  the  least  exposed 
to  vitiating  causes,  and  ever)'  practicable  means  should  be 
adopted  for  removing  such  impurities  as  may  be  pumped 
up  with  the  water,  before  it  is  distributed  for  use.  The 
repeated  agitation  of  this  important  subject  has  led  to  the 
adoption,  by  such  of  the  metropolitan  water  companies  as 
derive  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  of  measures  by 
which  the  water  of  that  river  is  rendered  unobjectionable 
for  all  practical  purposes ; and  it  is  worthy  of  recollection 
that,  other  circumstances  being  alike,  a large  river  forms, 
from  its  great  body  of  water,  a source  of  supply  less 
likely  to  be  affected,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  droughts  and  floods,  and  less  likely  to  be 
obstructed  by  ice,  than  can  be  obtained  from  minor  streams, 
either  natural  or  artificial.  The  latter  inconvenience  has 
been  seriously  felt  by  the  New  River  Company  during 
severe  winters ; and  it  has  been  urged  by  way  of  objection 
to  some  plans  for  supplying  part  of  the  metropolis  with 
waler  brought  from  a considerable  distance  in  other  open 
channels  resembling  that  of  the  New  River,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  expense  of  the  land  required  for  their 
construction,  the  water  is  liable  to  impurity  from  the  banks 
being  washed  down  by  rain,  or  trodden  in  by  cattle,  and 
from  the  stream  being  used  for  bathing,  washing  dogs, 
&c.,  nuisances  which  it  is  impossible  fully  to  guard  against. 
A plan  proposed  in  1824  by  Mr.  Philip  Taylor,  for  taking 
a supply  from  the  Thames  at  a point  some  miles  above 
London,  where  the  water  would  be  unpolluted  by  sewage 
and  tide-water,  suggested  a meant  of  avoiding  these  evils 
by  the  construction  of  a subterraneous  channel  or  tunnel, 
six  feet  in  diameter,  with  a sufficient  slope  to  cause  the 
water  to  flow  freely  along.  The  channel  proposed  by  Sir. 
Taylor  was  to  be  nine  miles  and  a quarter  lone,  commenc- 
ing at  a point  between  Brentford  and  Richmond,  and 
terminating  under  Hampstead  Hill,  the  summit  of  which 
is  stated  by  him  to  be  437  feet  above  low-water  mark, 
at  Hammersmith ; and  reservoirs  were  to  be  formed 
on  the  surface  at  the  end  of  the  aqueduct,  and  at  any 
other  elevated  points  from  which  it  might  be  desirable 
to  distribute  the  water,  which  was  to  be  raised  into 
them  through  vertical  shafts  by  steam  ptimping-en- 
gincs.  By  this  means  the  power  of  the  steam-engine 
would  be  applied  much  more  economically  than  in 
the  usual  method  of  forcing  the  water  through  a great 
length  of  iron  piping,  up  inclined  planes,  and  frequently 
along  a tortuous  course.  The  friction  and  resistance  thus 
occasioned  is  so  great  that,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
statement,  the  duty  performed  by  the  ordinary  water-works 
engines  did  not  amount  to  more  than  lifting  eighteen 
millions  of  pounds  one  foot  high  for  every  bushel  of  coals 
consumed,  while  a duty  of  seventy-four  millions  of  pounds 
per  bushel  had  been  attained  by  some  of  the  Cornish 
engines  employed  in  raising  water  by  a direct  perpendi- 
cular lift.  The  pamphlet  above  alluded  to  states  that 
Mr.  Taylor’s  estimates  of  saving  in  the  expense  of  engine- 
power  by  this  arrangement  have  been  recently  confirmed 
by  the  complete  success  attending  the  erection  of  a Cornish 
engine  at  the  East  London  water-works,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Wicksteed,  as  the  engine  referred  to  was, 
in  March,  1840,  ‘performing  a duty  of. seventy-four  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  being  fully  four  times  as  much  as  is 
usually  done  by  water-works  engines,  and  consequently 

• • \ lit  iof  Dracription  of  Ih#  ration*  I'l.ni  Umt  him  Wtn  i-ropimxi  foe 
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effecting  a saving  to  the  company  of  three-fourthn  of  the 
fbel  previously  expended.’ 

In  some  of  the  schemes  for  improving  the  metropolitan 
supply,  it  has  been  proposed  to  obtain  water  from  the 
Thames  at  or  above  Teddington  Lock,  or  to  remove  the 
lock  now  situated  at  Teddington  to  Richmond,  and  to  take 
the  supply  from  the  portion  of  the  river  which  would  thus 
be  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  the  tides ; hut  in  addition 
to.tlie  expense  of  an  artificial  aqueduct,  whether  open  or 
covered,  of  the  length  necessary  for  such  a scheme,  it 
would  have  the  disadvantage  of  injuring  the  navigation  by 
the  abstraction  of  an  enormous  body  of  water.  In  Mr. 
Martin's  plan  for  bringing  water  from  Teddington  Lock, 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  weir  so  as  to  give  it  a fall  of 
six  feet,  and  to  erect  water-wheels  at  the  weir,  by  which 
the  water  abstracted  from  the  river  might  be  forced  up  to 
an  elevated  reservoir  in  Richmond  Park,  from  whicn  it 
should  be  conducted  in  large  pipes,  either  under  or  over 
the  surface,  to  Earl's  Court,  between  Kensington  and 
Rrqmpton,  where  the  pipes  of  the  various  companies 
which  supply  the  western  part  of  London  should  receive 
their  respective  supplies  from  the  aqueduct. 

In  addition  to  plans  for  obtaining  water  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  Thames,  or  from  minor  streams,  such  as 
the  Colne,  the  Verulain,  and  the  Wan  die,  various  schemes 
have  been  brought  forward  for  procuring  water  by  boring 
or  sinking  wells  in  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London.  In  some  of  these  it  has  been  proposed  to  sink 
wells  or  tanks  of  considerable  depth  near  to  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  ; but  as  the  greater  part  of  the  water  entering 
such  excavations  must  find  its  way  by  infiltration  from  the 
river,  such  a plan  offers  few,  if  any,  advantages  for  general 
adoption  beyond  that  of  purifying  water  which  lias  been 
taken  directly  from  the  river  by  allowing  it  to  settle  so  as 
to  deposit  the  grosser  impurities,  and  then  causing  it  to 
percolate  through  an  artificial  filtering  medium.  .Some- 
thing of  the  kind  has  however  been  done  successfully  by 
the  West  Middlesex  Water-works  Company,  who  nave 
formed  extensive  reservoirs  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at 
Barries,  and  find  that  the  pressure  of  the  river,  especially 
at  high-water,  forces  a quantity  nearly  sufficient  for  one 
day's  supply  through  the  gravelly  bed  and  bank.  A flood- 
gate opening  into  the  upper  part  of  the  reservoir  affords 
the  means  of  admitting  a supply  direct  from  the  river, 
when  the  quantity  admitted  by  infiltration  proves  insuffi- 
cient. Proposals  for  supplying  the  metropolis  from  wells 
bored  to  such  a depth , and  in  such  situations,  as  to  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  Thames,  have  attracted  much 
attention.  The  object  proposed  by  such  borings  is  to 
obtain  water  from  the  sandy  strata  which  lie  beneath  the 
impervious  London  clay,  such  water  being  originally  col- 
lected at  the  points  where  the  pervious  strata  rise  to  the 
surface  at  the  boundaries  of  the  great  basin  in  which  the 
metropolis  is  situated.  As  the  nature  of  these  borings  is 
explained  under  Artesian  Wells,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41*2,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  question  whether  the  supply 
obtainable  from  them  would  oe  sufficient  in  quantity  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  metropolis,  or  even  of  any  consider- 
able portion  of  it,  a point  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
exceedingly  doubtful.  Mr.  Webster,  in  a course  of  lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Russell  Institution  in  1839,  alter 
adverting  to  other  cases  of  failure  in  the  sinking  of  Artesian 
wells,  and  to  some  in  which  the  sinking  of  one  well  has 
drawn  away  the  water  from  another  in  its  vicinity,  thereby- 
proving  that  the  supply  from  the  pervious  strata  is  far 
from  unlimited,  alluded  to  an  experiment  made  by  the 
Rev  River  Company,  who  sunk  a large  shaft  or  well  at 
their  reservoir  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  and,  after  being 
compelled  to  pass,  with  the  aid  of  iron  pipes,  through  a 
stratum  of  sand  and  water,  and  sinking  to  the  chalk  below 
it,  at  a total  expense  of  about  12,000/.,  could  not  obtain 
more  than  650,000  gallons  of  water  per  week,  and  were 
only  able  to  keep  their  pumps  for  raising  it  at  work  one- 
third  of  their  time,  on  account  of  the  slow  percolation  of 
water  through  the  chalk.  ‘ Upon  the  whole,'  according  to 
the  report  published  in  the  ‘ Athenaeum,'  4 Mr.  Webster 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  proper  and  sufficient  data  had 
not  yet  been  collected,  to  establish,  upon  good  authority, 
the  existence  of  water  in  sufficient  abundance  to  afford  a 
constant  supply  to  the  metropolis,  or  even  to  a consider- 
able district,  by  raising  it  in  a single  place  from  below  the 
London  clay,  notwithstanding  borings  or  Artesian  wells, 
dispersed  through  London,  fulfil  their  object  in  furnishing 
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manufactories  and  many  private  houses  with  water.’  Very 
bold  insertions  have  nevertheless  been  made  as  to  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  an  ample  supply  by  this  means, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  the  published 
opinions  of  Telford,  who,  toward  the  close  of  his  useful 
career,  was  engaged  in  inquiries  respecting  the  improve- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  water-supply,  appear  to  favour 
such  an  idea;  in  answer  to  which  it  may  suffice  to  quote 
observations  made  by  him  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  1834,  when  he  said  that  he  ‘ had  no  idea  of  supply- 
ing a great  city  by  pumping  through  gravel,’  and  that  such 
a supply  would  be  4 very  inadequate  and  very  uncertain.' 

While  however  schemes  for  obtaining  water  from  sources 
entirely  distinct  from  the  Thames  have  not  been  carried 
into  effect  to  any  important  extent,  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  has  led  to  very  important  improvements  in  the 
works  of  those  companies  which  derive  their  supply  from 
that  river,  some  of  which  may  be  briefly  noticed.  The 
Grand  Junction  Water-works  Company,  by  which  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  west  end  of  London  is  supplied, 
observe,  in  a communication  made  to  a Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1840,  that  after  the  first  outcry 
against  their  water  in  1828,  they  extended  their  suction- 
pipe  farther  into  the  river,  and  completed  a system  which 
they  had  previously  commenced  of  depuration  by  deposit 
in  extensive  reservoirs  at  their  works  at  Paddington.  At 
that  time  their  supply  was  taken  from  the  river  at  a point 
immediately  east  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  contiguous  to 
the  month  of  the  great  Ranelagh  sewer,  although,  as  they 
allege,  the  position  of  the  dolphin*  or  perforated  head  by 
which  the  water  entered  the  suction-pipe  of  their  pump- 
ing-engines, was  such  as  to  guard  against  the  water  taken 
from  the  river  being  influenced  by  the  sewage.  They  sub- 
sequently determined  to  seek  for  a less  objectionable 
source  of  supply,  and  matured  a plan  for  bringing  water 
from  the  Colne,  which  was  eventually  abandoned  because 
it  appeared,  from  the  evidence  obtained  by  the  parliament- 
ary committee  of  1834,  that  such  a supply,  though  involv- 
ing an  immense  expense,  would  be  inferior  to  what  might 
be  procured  from  the  Thames.  At  length,  ip  1835,  they 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament  empowering  them  to  esta- 
blish their  principal  forcing-pumps  near  Brentford,  and  to 
take  their  supply  from  the  river  at  a point  between  300 
and  400  yards  above  the  bridge,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
stream.  From  a detailed  account  in  the  work  previously 
cited  on  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  it  appears 
that  the  water  is  received,  through  a grating  10  feet 
6 inches  long  and  3 feet  0 inches  high,  into  a large  semi- 
cylindrical  chamber  of  cast-iron,  which  was  bedded  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river  by  a diving-bell,  so  as  to  lie  about 
4 feet  below  low-water  mark.  From  this  chamber  the 
water  passes  along  a cast-iron  conduit  or  pipe,  3 feet  in 
cleai*  diameter,  which  is  conducted  at  a depth  of  from 
3 to  4 feet  below  low-water  mark,  towards  the  bridge  for 
some  distance,  and  then  across  the  river  to  the  works  on 
the  north  side.  The  joints  of  this  iron  pipe  are  formed  in 
an  ingenious  manner  so  as  to  be  perfectly  water-tight 
without  the  assistance  of  packing  or  lead;  the  pipes  being 
of  what  is  called  the  spigot  and  faucet  form  (similar  to 
those  shown  in  the  subsequent  cut,  Fig.  3),  and  having  a 
narrow  thin  collar  cast  upon  the  outer  rim  of  the  spigot- 
end,  and  turned  somewhat  conically  in  a lathe.  Tiie  in- 
terior rim  of  the  faucet  is  turned  in  a corresponding  form, 
and  the  turned  surfaces  are  drawn  into  close  contact  by 
nuts  and  screw-bolts  passing  through  eyes  east  upon  each 
end  of  every  pipe.  By  the  adoption  of  this  simple  joint 
the  pipes  were  easily*  and  expeditiously  connected  under 
water,  try  means  of  the  diving-bell,  or  in  part  by  a cotrer- 
dam  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  three  lengths  of  pipe. 
From  the  bank  of  the  river  the  conduit  continued,  still  in 
an  horizontal  direction,  and  below  low-water  mark,  be- 
neath a wharf  and  road  to  a large  shaft  or  well,  from  which 
there  are  communications  to  the  engine-pumps ; this  sub- 
terraneous portion  being  constructed  of  brick-work  laid  in 
cement.  At  this  establishment  are  four  steam-engines, 
collectively  of  about  500  horse-power,  two  only  ol'  which 
work  at  one  time,  and  these  force  the  water  to  the  elevated 
reservoirs  of  the  company  at  Paddington,  a didance  of 
about  miles,  along  a cast-iron  main  1 inch  thick  and 
2 feet  6 inches  diameter  in  the  clear.  This  main  is  formed 
in  lengilis  of  8 feet  C inches  to  9 feet,  with  spigot  and 
faucet  joints,  run  with  lead,  of  which  about  1 cwt.  is 
required  for  each  joint.  The  total  cost  of  laying  this  main. 
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including  the  cost  of  the  pipes  and  lead,  and  making  good 
the  roads,  was  about  8/.  per  yard;  and  the  whole  oi  the 
works  required  in  connection  with  the  change  in  the  mode 
of  obtaining  a supply  of  water  by  this  oompany  was  nearly 
200,000/.  From  the  reservoirs  at  Paddington,  which  are 
80  feet  above  the  works  at  Brentford,  the  water  is  distri- 
buted to  the  districts  supplied,  with  the  assistance  of  addi- 
tional engines.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  works, 
the  company  stated  to  the  committee  of  1840  that  they 
were  preparing  means  for  ft  Bering  their  water  before 
delivery. 

The  West  Middlesex  Water-works  Company,  who  like- 
wise supply  part  of  the  western  districts  of  the  metropolis, 
have  also,  since  the  year  1834,  formed  some  extensive  works 
for  the  improvement  of  their  supply,  consisting  of  large  re- 
servoirs on  the  southern  or  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  which 
have  been  alluded  to  in  a previous  column,  and  in  which 
the  water  is  allowed  to  settle  and  to  deposit  its  grosser 
impurities  before  it  is  conveyed  acmes  the  bed  of  the  river, 
by  a conduit  resembling  that  of  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pany, to  the  engines  and  works  at  Hammersmith.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Chelsea  Water-w  orks  have  also  expended 
upwards  of  (10,000/.  in  measures  for  improving  their  sup- 
ply, which  is  taken  from  the  part  of  the  river  known  as 
Chelsea  Reach,  and  filtered  in  extensive  reservoirs  on  the 
spot.  In  order  to  avoid  contamination  by  the  sewage 
which  enters  the  river  near  the  point  where  their  dolphin, 
which  was  formed  of  brickwork  and  surmounted  by  a per- 
forated iron  structure,  was  formerly  situated,  this  Company 
extended  their  main  pipes  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 
which  for  a distance  of  several  miles  receives  no  pollution 
beyond  that  occasioned  by  land-drains.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  river  the  Vauxhall  Company  obtain  water  of 
great  clearness  and  purity  from  beneath  the  third  arch  of 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  a point  which  had  been  observed  by 
watermen  for  its  gravelly  bottom,  which  is  remarkably  free 
from  mud  and  sediment.  From  its  establishment  in  1805, 
this  company  has  possessed  extensive  settling  reservoirs 
near  Kenmngton  Lane ; and  in  1831  arrangements  were 
made  for  filtering  the  water  previous  to  delivery.  The 
supply  of  the  Lambeth  Water-works  Company  is  taken  from 
the  Thames  at  a point  a little  above  Waterloo  Bridge,  op- 
posite to  the  works  of  the  company  in  the  Belvidere  Road  ; 
but  it  is  pumped  from  those  works  to  an  elevated  reservoir 
at  Brixton,  w here  a large  expense  was  incurred  about  1834 
in  providing  means  for  its  purification  by  subsidence  and 
filtration. 

By  the  above-mentioned  improvements,  and  others ; 
effected  by  companies  which  have  not  been  specially  re-  i 
ferred  to,  the  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  London 
has  oeen  brought  to  a state  of  purity  and  efficiency  which 
may  contrast  favourably  with  its  condition  at  any  former  I 
period,  or  perhaps  with  the  supply  of  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  mere  subsidence  will  | 
not  only  free  Thames  water  from  its  grosser  solid  impuri-  j 
ties,  but  also,  if  continued  for  a sufficient  time,  will  give 
rise  to  a degree  of  fermentation,  owing  to  the  presence  of  ! 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  will  free  it  from  much  1 
of  its  soluble  impurity ; but  as  it  would  be  impossible, 
without  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital  in  the  formation  of 
reservoirs,  to  allow  it  to  stand  still  a sufficient  time  for  this 
chemical  action,  filtration  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  practical  means  of  purifying  the  water.  Fil- 
tration through  sand  or  gravel,  by  separating  all  the  solid 
impurities,  will  produce  a perfectly  clear  and  transparent 
fluid,  free  from  sediment  and  colour ; hut  such  a process 
cannot  free  the  water  from  impurities  held  in  solution,  or 
from  any  taint  which  it  may  have  acquired  from  putrid 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  an  object  which  can  only 
he  attained  by  the  use  of  charcoal. 

The  Chelsea  Water-works  Company  having  determined, 
about  the  year  1820,  to  adopt  some  means  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  Thames  water,  a senes  of  experiments  on  filtration 
was  commenced  by  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  their  engineer, 
to  whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  information  respect- 
ing the  present  state  of  the  apparatus  used  by  the  company, 
as  well  as  for  other  valuable  assistance  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle. Mr.  Simpson's  preliminary  trials  were  made  upon  a 
superficies  of  more  than  a thousand  square  feet ; and  in  a 1 
paper  communicated  by  him  to  the  Appendix  to  the  ‘life 
of  Thomas  Telford,’  he  slates  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments, that  all  the  modifications  of  lateral  and  ascending 
filters  proved  disadvantageous ; that  difficulties  were  en- 


countered in  preserving  the  various  strata  in  their  assigned 
position,  according  to  the  sizes  of  their  component  par- 
ticles ; and  that  effectual  cleansing  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  the  removal  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  filter- 
ing medium.  He  states  also  that  all  devices  by  currents 
and  the  reaction  of  water  proved  either  inefficient  or  in- 
convenient and  expensive.  The  mode  of  filtration  eventu- 
ally adopted  by  the  Company  is  by  descent,  and  the  filter- 
ing medium  consists  of  fine  and  coarse  river  sand,  com- 
minuted shells  and  pebbles,  and  small  and  large  gravel. 
These  materials,  though  laid  in  parallel  strata,  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  an  undulating  surface  with  ridges  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  apart,  and  intervening  hollows  or 
valleys,  an  arrangement  which  greatly  assists  the  opera- 
tion of  cleansing,  because  the  grosser  particles  of  the  de- 
posited silt  slide  down  into  the  hollows,  whence  the  sedi- 
ment may  be  easily  removed.  The  works  connected  with 
the  operation  of  filtering,  which  were  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved  in  1837,  now  (June,  1843^  consist  of  three 
large  reservoirs,  with  some  minor  receptacles,  and  two 
filtering-beds,  altogether  occupying  a space  of  nearly  eight 
acres.  The  water  is  in  the  first  instance  conveyed  from 
the  river  through  a conduit-pipe  into  the  engine  wells, 
w hence  it  is  pumped  into  the  settling  reservoirs,  which  are 
elevated  about  twelve  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark. 
Here  the  water  is  allowed  to  settle  for  twelve  hours,  after 
which  it  is  admitted  to  one  of  the  filtering-bed*,  which  lie 
about  three  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  the  com- 
munication being  effected  through  a small  basin  situated 
cent  rurally  as  regards  the  reservoirs  and  filtering-beds,  and 
provided  with  valves  for  regulating  the  connection  be- 
tween the  various  receptacles  at  pleasure.  The  filtering- 
beds  are  formed  on  a stratum  of  clay  two  feet  thick,  whieu. 
is  laid  in  a slightly  concave  form,  and  covered  successively 
by  six  inches  of  concrete  and  two  inches  of  pit-sand.  Upon 
this  is  laid  the  first  stratum  of  filtering  material,  consisting 
of  coarse  gravel,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  formed  in 
the  undulating  form  above  described.  At  the  ridges  this 
stratum  is  three  feet  six  inches  thick,  and  under  each  ridge 
is  laitl  a brick  tunnel,  built  with  cement  blocks,  and  having 
some  of  the  joints  left  open  so  as  to  admit  the  free  percola- 
tion of  the  filtered  water,  which  is  drawn  from  the  bed  by 
these  channels.  Above  the  coarse  gravel  are  three  strata 
of  about  six  inches  each,  of  fine  gravel,  pebbles,  and  shells, 
and  coarse  sand  respectively ; and  over  all,  retaining  the 
same  undulating  form,  is  a layer  of  about  three  feet  of  fine 
sand.  Mr.  Simpson  observes,  in  the  account  appended  to 
the  * Life  of  Telford,’  that  ‘the  process  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  the  small  shells,  such  as  a re 
usually  found  at  She II ness,  the  flat  surfaces  of  which  over- 
lap and  assist  in  the  great  desideratum  of  separating  the 
sand  from  the  gravel,  and  thus  tending  to  preserve  the 
free  percolation  in  the  lower  strata,  which  is  essentia)  for 
ensuring  filtration  sufficiently  rapid  for  water-work  pur- 
poses.’ The  water  is  admitted  to  the  filtering-beds  at 
several  different  points,  and  is  made  to  flow  from  the  aper- 
tures of  the  pipes  into  long  troughs,  which  diffuse  the  cur- 
rents as  much  as  possible,  and  prevent  the  sand  from  being 
disturbed.  Whenever  the  filtration  becomes  impaired  b) 
the  deposition  of  impurities  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pre- 
vent the  beds  from  furnishing  the  required  quantity  of 
water,  one  of  the  beds  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  sur- 
face is  scraped  off  with  the  deposited  silt,  and  from  half  an 
inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth  of  the  fine  sand. 
The  intervals  at  which  this  operation  becomes  necessary 
range  from  ten  to  sixty  days,  according  to  tile  state  of  the 
river,  the  filtering-beds  becoming  foul  moel  rapidly  during 
the  prevalence  of  land-floods ; but  to  render  the  necessity  for 
cleaning  less  frequent,  every  possible  opportunity  is  taken 
to  promote  reaction  in  the  tillers  by  stopping  the  flow  of 
waier  from  them,  and  suffering  the  mass  of  filtering  mate- 
rials to  fill  with  w ater,  an  operation  which  occasions  much 
of  the  lighter  and  more  filmy  part  of  the  deposit  to  float  to 
the  surface,  and  to  pass  off  by  the  overflow  weirs.  It  is 
found  by  examination  of  the  upper  layer  of  fine  sand  at  the 
time  of  removal,  which  does  not  take  place  more  than 
once  in  twelve  months,  that  although  the  sedimentary 
matter  may  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  nine 
inches,  all  the  grosser  impurities  remain  very  near  the 
surface,  while  the  remainder  rather  improve  than  impair 
tiie  process  of  filtration,  by  rendering  the  interstices  still 
more  minute.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  process  docs  not 
consist  merely  in  a fine  mode  of  straining,  but  that  a kind 
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of  fermentation  takes  place  in  the  water  when  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  sand,  especially  when  moss  or  other  vegetable 
matter  is  present  in  any  considerable  quantity,  by  which 
the  water  is  greatly  purified,  while  a very  perceptible  film 
is  thrown  up  to  the  surface.  By  the  works  above  de 
scribed,  from  400,000  to  500,000  cubic  feet  of  water  are 
filtered  daily. 

The  antiseptic  properties  of  charcoal  render  it  a very  ef- 
fectual, though  costly,  filtering  material.  Animal  charcoal 
has  been  applied  in  trance  as  a purifying  medium  in  port- 
able filters,  m which  it  acts  well,  though  the  percolation 
of  water  is  slow ; and  filtering  on  a large  scale  with  wood 
charcoal  has  been  partially  practised  with  the  water  of  the 
Seine  at  Paris.  A plan  of  cnarcoal  filtering  is  proposed  in 
the  appendix  to  the  little  work  referred  to  in  a note  on  a 
previous  column,  which  appears  well  adapted  for  use  upon 
an  extensive  scale.  It  consists  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
filtering  bank  or  embankment,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
water  to  be  purified,  and  on  the  other  the  reservoir  of  fil- 
tered water,  and  the  charcoal  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  wall,  with  vertical  sides,  enclosed  by  a framework  of 
timber,  and  perforated  planking.  It  is  proposed  to  place 
the  finest  portion  of  the  charcoal  in  the  centre,  and  so 
cover  the  top  of  the  wall  or  embankment  with  moveable 
planking,  by  opening  which  the  charcoal  might  be  removed 
and  renewed  at  any  time  without  deranging  anv  other  part 
of  the  apparatus.  The  other  filtering  media  are  large  gravel 
and  broken  pottery,  fine  gravel  and  pebbles,  coarse  sand 
with  shells,  and  fine  sand,  which  are  laid  in  four  successive 
inclined  layers  or  strata,  at  a slope  of  about  30*  or  35°, 
against  the  perforated  planking  on  one  side  of  the  wall  ot 
charcoal,  in  such  a manner  that  the  water  must  percolate 
through  them  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  charcoal. 
This  inclined  position  of  the  surface  of  fine  sand  would 
occasion  the  heavier  impurities  to  slide  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  slope,  whence  they  might  be  removed  as  often  ns 
necessary.  It  should  be  observed,  that  as  the  fine  sand 
which  forms  the  uppermost  layer  would,  at  the  top  of  the 
slope,  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  planking,  the 
planks  should  be  close-jointed  and  left  without  perforations 
at  that  part,  to  prevent  its  being  washed  through.  It  is  sug- 
gested that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  deposition  of  the 
grosser  impurities  before  passing  through  tins  filter-bank,  a 
simple  method  might  be  adopted  which  has  been  success- 
fully practised  in  Switzerland  for  purifying  a stream  of 
water,  and  which  was  described  by  Sir  Henry  Englefield 
in  1804,  in  Nicholson's  ‘Journal,’  vol.  ix.,]>.  15.  It  consists 
in  causing  the  stream  to  pass  through  a structure  of  timber 
or  masonry  in  which  a senes  of  transverse  vortical  partitions 
are  so  placed  that  the  water  is  compelled  to  pass  alter- 
nately under  some  which  have  openings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  but  rise  and  form  solid  barriers  to  a level  some- 
what above  its  ordinary'  surface,  and  over  intermediate  par- 
titions which  arc  solid  at  the  bottom,  but  do  not  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  stream.  By  the  repeated  and  alow  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  water  under  such  circumstances  the 
lighter  impurities  collect  and  form  a scum  at  the  top,  while 
those  which  are  heavier  remain  as  & sediment  at,  the  bot- 
tom. The  process  might  be  aided  by  throwing  coarse  fil- 
tering materials,  such  as  broken  pottery,  or  coarse  gravel 
and  pebbles,  into  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the 
walk. 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  the  subject  a few  remarks 
may  be  offered  upon  the  vessels  used  as  cisterns  or  reser-  j 
voirs  for  containing  a supply  of  water  for  domestic  use, 
since  the  existence  of  cause*  of  impurity  in  these  recep- 
tacles will  defeat  or  render  useless  the  best  measures  that 
can  be  adopted  by  the  water-works  companies ; and,  in  fact, 
very  many  of  the  complaints  raised  against  the  quality  of 
the  water  supplied  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  want  of  or- 
dinary care  or  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  these  domestic  reservoirs.  Wooden  vessels  for 
filtering  or  containing  water  are  always  in  some  degree 
objectionable,  because  the  wood,  however  well  saturated 
or  seasoned,  invariably  imparts  some  flavour  to  the  water, 
and  frequently  such  a flavour  as  to  call  forth  serious  ob- 
jections from  the  persons  using  it.  The  common  recep- 
tacles in  small  houses  arc  wooden  butts  which  have  been  pre- 
viously used  as  wine  or  beer  casks,  or  sometimes  as  oil  casks. 
When  these  arc  charred  internally,  the  objections  to  their 
use  are  not  so  strong  as  when  they  are  coated  with  pitch, 
which  imparts  a disagreeable  odour  to  the  water  in  sum- 
mer, and  is  an  improper  material  for  such  a purpose  ; but 


it  is  the  opinion  of  those  conversant  with  the  subject  that 
casks  which  have  been  used  as  above  described  can  never 
be  safely  employed  for  keeping  pure  water.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  all  cisterns,  butts,  and  similar  receptacles  for 
water  be  kept  carefully  covered,  and  that  precautions 
should  he  taken  to  prevent  contamination  by  animal  or 
vegetable  substances.  The  necessity  of  such  is  shown  by 
the  many  anecdotes  which  the  turncocks  of  the  water- 
companies  relate  of  the  offensive  matters  found  by  them  in 
open  butts  and  cisterns.  Dr.  Clark,  of  Aberdeen,  who  has 
taken  out  a patent  for  a method  of  purifying  water,  states 
that  he  has  found  water  much  improved  by  being  kept  in 
cool  situations,  a matter  worthy  of  notice  in  fixing  domes- 
tic cisterns,  which  are  not  unlrequently  situated  in  warm 
kitchens.  Reference  may  also  be  made  in  this  place  to  an 
ingenious  contrivance  submitted  to  the  Society  of  Arts  a 
few  years  since  by  Mr.  George  Henekey,  and  described  in 
their  4 Transactions,’  vol.  xlix.,  part  ii.,  p.  142,  for  drawing 
off  water  or  other  liquids  from  the  surface  of  a tank  or  re- 
servoir, by  means  of  a flexible  hose  attached  to  the  ordi- 
nary cock,  the  mouth  of  which  is  always  kept  near  the  sur- 
face by  a hemispherical  copper  cap  or  float,  which  also,  by 
covering  the  aperture  of  the  nose,  prevents  the  entrance  of 
any  foreign  body.  This  apparatus  may  be  useful  for  tanks 
containing  water  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  held  in  so- 
lution by  carbonic  acid.  Such  water  is  hard,  and  unfit  for 
many  domestic  purposes,  but  by  exposure  to  air  the  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  flies  oft',  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  pre- 
cipitated, an  improvement  which  begins  near  the  surface 
of  the  fluid.  By  this  contrivance  also  the  clearest  part  of 
turbid  or  muddy  water  may  at  any  time  be  drawn  on  with- 
out disturbing  the  sediment. 

For  the  watering  of  roads,  and  some  other  purposes  for 
which  large  quantities  of  water  are  required,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  to  the  expense  of  a perfect  system  of  filtration, 
excepting  where,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  the  supply  must  be 
conveyed  through  the  same  pipes  as  those  for  conducting 
pure  water  for  domestic  use.  Since  the  increasing  extent 
of  the  supply  afforded  by  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Com- 
pany made  this  consideration  a matter  of  much  importance 
to  them,  they,  in  1842,  applied  distinct  and  separate  works 
to  the  supply  of  the  basin  in  Kensington  Gardens,  the  Ser- 
i pentine  River,  and  the  other  ornamental  waters  in  Ilyde 
Park,  St.  James's  Park,  and  the  gardens  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  connecting  also  with  these  works  the  supplies  for 
watering  the  streets  and  roads  in  their  district.  The  water 
for  these  purposes  is  obtained  from  a large  land-spring  well 
in  their  works  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  assisted  by  river 
I water  roughly  filtered.  This  measure  has,  we  are  informed, 
proved  a highly  important  one,  as  it  relieves  the  mains  by 
| which  filtered  water  is  distributed  from  the  serious  draughts 
to  which  they  were  subjected  during  summer  for  watering 
the  roads,  especially  as  this  supply  was  required  during  the 
day-time,  when  it  is  of  consequence  that  water-companies 
should  direct  all  their  powers  to  the  supply  of  dwelling- 
houses.  Another  important  point  has  been  gained  by  tins 
plan,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  a continual  change  in  those 
ornamental  waters  which  would  otherwise  be  unhealthy 
stagnant  pools.  The  Serpentine  has  been  much  and 
reasonably  complained  of  on  this  ground,  its  supply  having 
l>een  formerly  derived  from  a stream  which  in  course  ol 
time  became  a common  sewer,  while,  since  that  nuisance 
has  been  destroyed  by  diverting  the  sewer,  its  level  has 
been  frequently  much  reduced  by  evaporation  in  a dry 
season,  by  which  it  has  been  reduced  to  a state  by  no  means 
calculated  to  benefit  the  health  or  gratify  the  senses  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  park,  and  especially  of  those  who  make 
use  of  it  for  bathing.  The  water-works  company  are  now 
allowed  to  take  any  quantity  of  water  from  the  Serpentine, 
provided  that  they  do  not  depress  the  level  more  than  six 
inches  in  any  one  week,  ana  that  they  return  on  equal 
quantity  of  water  to  it  through  the  Kensington  Basin. 
This  they  frequently  do  to  the  extent  of  500  tuns  daily, 
which,  together  with  the  supply  taken  by  government,  who 
draw  water  by  pipes  from  tnc  Serpentine  for  watering  the 
roads  and  malls  in  St.  James's  and  the  Green  Parks,  occa- 
sions a circulation  highly  favourable  to  the  salubrity  of  this 
sheet  of  water. 

On  the  subject  of  water-pipes  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  The  older  water-companies  used  principally  rough 
wooden  pipes,  formed  of  whole  trunks  of  suitable  size, 
bored  by  machinery  which  was  usually  connected  with 
the  water-works,  and  joined  together  m a very  clumsy 
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manner  by  enlarging  the  bore  in  a conical  fonn  at  one 
end  of  the  pipe,  and  hewing  the  end  of  the  adjoining  pipe 
into  a taper  form  ao  as  to  drive  into  the  Conical  cavity. 
To  prevent  the  socket  end  of  the  pipe  from  bursting  by 
the  force  applied  in  hammering  up  this  joint,  an  iron  hoop  | 
was  frequently  driven  on  to  it.  . Such  joints,  even  if  made  | 
water-tight  at  first,  which  was  by  no  means  easy,  speedily  | 
became  defective  from  the  decay  of  the  wood  forming  the  j 
thin  or  spigot  end  of  the  pipe.  * Perhaps  the  best  method 
of  connecting  wooden  pipes  is  that  in  which  the  bore  is 
enlarged  into  a conical  cavity  at  each  end  of  the  pipe,  and  | 
the  connection  is  formed  by  a short  iron  tube,  cast  exter-  < 
nally  into  the  form  of  a double  cone,  and  driven  into  the  ; 
adjoining  ends  of  two  lengths  of  wooden  pipe.  Among 
the  schemes  which  have  been  proposed  and  tried  to  a 
limited  extent  for  avoiding  the  defects  of  wooden  pipes,  or 
for  conducting  water  in  a state  of  greater  purity  than  in 
those  formed  of  cast-iron,  are  the  use  of  wooden  pipe* 
formed  of  staves,  fitted  together  and  hooped  like  barrels; 
of  stone  pipes,  for  the  formation  of  which  very  ingenious 
machinery  has  been  contrived,  capable  of  cutting  several 
concent rie  pipes  out  of  a single  block  of  stone  bv  the  I 
operation  of  a series  of  saws  somewhat  resembling  those 
known  as  trepan  saws  [Saw-Mill.  Fig.  8,  vol.  xx.,p.  481] : ' 
or  of  pipes  formed  of  a kind  of  pottery  or  stoneware,  which 
excel  all  others  for  keeping  water  perfectly  pure,  and 
which  may  readily  be  fashioned  into  a form  convenient 
for  joining,  the  difficulty  of  .which  is  a serious  objection  to 
stone  pipes.  To  obviate  the  objection  to  earthenware 
pipes  on  account  of  their  fragility,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
use  pipes  lined  with  pottery,  but  formed  externally  of 
wood  or  iron. 

While  this  article  is  in  the  press,  the  newspapers  an-  , 
nounce  the  manufacture,  in  France,  of  water-pipes  formed  i 
of  coarse  glass,  and  covered  externally  with  bitumen.  They  j 
are  joined  together  with  bitumen,  applied  in  a similar  way  . 
to  trie  lend  or  cement  used  with  common  iron  pipes,  and  j 
they  arc  said  to  be  considerably  cheaper  than  those  of  cast- j 
iron,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a greater  pressure. 

While  however  other  materials  may  be  advantageously 
employed  to  a limited  extent,  nnd  under  peculiar  circum-  | 
stances,  cast-iron  is  the  only  material  at  once  sufficiently 
cheap,  strong,  and  manageable,  or  convertible  into  the  : 
required  forms,  for  extensive  water-work  purposes.  Pipes 
of  this  material  are  cast,  usually  in  lengths  of  from  eight ' 
to  ten  feet,  of  any  required  site,  from  a few  inches  to  three  I 
feet  or  upwards  in  diameter;  and  every  variety  of  curved  ! 
or  angle  pipes,  pipes  with  fire-plugs,  &c.,  can  be  readily  ] 
fabricated.  Iron  pipes  are  occasionally  joined  together  ' 
by  flanges  connected  by  screw-bolts,  with  an  intermediate  : 
packing  of  lead  or  other  soil  substance ; but  this  plan  is 
not  suitable  for  adoption  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  it 
makes  no  provision  lor  the  alteration  of  length  occasioned  1 
by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal.  The  most 
usual  plan,  both  for  large  and  small  pipes,  is  to  cast  an  1 
enlarged  socket  at  one  end  of  each  length  of  pipe,  to  re-  1 
ceive  the  other  or  smaller  end  of  the  adjoining  pipe,  which 
is  east  with  a slightly  projecting  collar.  In  noticing,  on  a 
previous  column,  the  works  of  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pany at  Brentford,  a mode  of  connecting  such  pipes  with- 1 
out  packing  has  been  described ; but  the  more  general 
practice  is  to  run  lead  into  the  joint,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  ! 
eavity  left  in  the  socket  after  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe 
has  been  inserted,  a gasket  having  been  previously  in- 
serted and  driven  tight  all  round  to  prevent  the  lead 'from 
running  into  the  pipe,  and  a temporary  clay  mould  being 
applied  to  the  collar ; or,  to  effect  the  same  object  by  • 
caulking  with  hemp  and  iron  cement,  which  is  a mixture  1 
of  iron  borings  or  turnings  with  sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac,  ! 
moistened  with  water  as  it  is  rammed  in.  By  the  subse-  ] 
quent  oxidation  of  the  particles  of  iron,  this' composition 
increases  in  hulk,  and  forms  a very  secure  joint.  Roman 
cement  has  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Another 
mode  of  securing  the  joints  of  iron  water-pipes,  which  ap-  i 
pears  to  present  many  advantages,  is  by  the  application  of 
a series  of  wooden  wedges  to  fill  the  cylindrical  cavity  of 
the  socket.  In  a paper  communicated  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wicksteed,  engineer  to  the  East  London  Waterworks,  to  I 
the  * Transactions’  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (vol.  li.,  part  ii., ! 
P-  90,  for  the  session  of  1836-7),  it  is  stated  that  suck  joints 
had  been  used  successfully  for  forty  years  at  the  Norwich 
Waterworks,  and  for  more  than  half  a century  in  the  col-  i 
lieues  near  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  and  that  they  had  been  j 


found  both  cheaper  and  better  than  joint*  secured  with 
lead  or  cement.  The  East  London  Waterworks  Company 
bad,  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Wickstceds  communication,  used 
these  joints  for  seven  years  with  the  most  favourable  re- 
sults. With  regard  to  their  durability,  in  addition  to  the 
well  known  fact  that  wood  is  exceedingly  durable  when 
protected,  as  it  is  in  these  joints,  from  tne  action  of  air 
and  water,  evidence  is  adduced  of  their  having  remained 
perfectly  sound  lor  fifty  years ; and  it  is  stated  that  all 
those  made  by  the  East  London  Company  during  five 
years  had  stood,  and  that  none  made  with  proper  care  had 
leaked.  They  hail  then  38,558  yards,  or  nearly  22  miles, 
of  piping  laid  with  wooden  joints,  the  diameter  of  the 
pipes  varying  from  three  up  to  eighteen  inches;  and  the 
repairs  had  cost  much  less  than  with  lead  or  cement.  To 
remove  a fear  which  had  been  expressed  that  the  wedges 
might  lx*  blown  out  under  a great  pressure,  Mr.Wickstted 
tried  joint*  in  pipes  of  three  different  diameters  under  a 
proving  machine,  increasing  the  pressure  until  it  became 
equal  to  a column  of  water  733  feet  high,  without  affect- 
ing the  joints  ; and  he  stopped  at  that  pressure  merely  for 
fear  that  the  apparatus  might  give  way.  The  pipes  were, 
respectively,  three  inches  diameter  and  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  five  inches  diameter  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  eighteen  inches  diameter  with  a thickness  of  Imrely 
three-quarter*  of  an  inch;  and  Mr.  Wickstoed  believes 
that  they  would  have  burst  before  the  joints  could  have 
given  way. 

The  wood  recommended  for  forming  the  wedges  is  the 
best  Danzig  fir,  tho  balks  of  which  should  be  cut  into 
chocks  nine  inches  long,  which  are  to  be  riven  with  an 
axe  into  pieces  about  two  inches  wide  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  These  pieces  are  then  worked  with  spoke- 
shaves  into  the  proper  curved  form,  one  side  being  hol- 
lowed to  fit  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  and  the  other  rounded 
into  a convexity  fitting  the  inside  of  the  socket ; and  they 
are  made  to  taper  slightly  from  the  middle  towards  each 
end,  so  that  when  cut  transversely  in  half  they  form  two 
wedge*  of  lour  inches  nnd  a half  long.  These  wedges  are 
placed  in  the  socket  with  their  edges  in  close  contact,  like 
the  vou&soirs  of  an  arch,  and  driven  in  by  a set  applied  to 
their  external  ends  in  succession,  the  wedges  being  thus 
driven  in  gradually  all  round,  as  a cooper  rammers  on  a 
hoop.  When  fully  driven  in,  if  any  of  the  ends  project, 
they  are  cut  off  with  a hand-saw.  When  the  workmen 
have  made  a*  many  joints  a*  may  be  required  to  allow 
time  for  filling  up  the  trench  and  covering  in  the  pipes  at 
the  close  of  the  day’s  work,  a bonnet  is  strapped  on  to  the 
end  of  the  newly  laid  line  of  pipe*,  and  water  is  admitted 
to  try  the  joints  under  the  pressure  of  the  mains  ; or,  in 
new  works,  where  there  ih  no  connection  with  charged 
mains,  under  the  pressure  of  a lorce-pump.  The  joints  are 
then  carefully  examined,  nnd  wherever  any  leakage  is  dis- 
covered an  incision  is  made  with  a chisel,  by  which  a 
wooden  spile  is  driven  in  to  tighten  the  wedges.”  The  sub- 
joined cut  (Fig.  3)  gives  sectional  representations  of  a 
joint  secured  with  wooden  wedges,  the  end  view  showing 
the  manner  in  which  spiles  may  be  inserted  at  the  junctiou 
of  the  wedges. 

Fig.  3. 


Where  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  accommodate  slight 
change*  of  direction  in  the  road,  to  make  joints  a little  out 
of  the  straight  line,  wedges  are  inapplicable,  and  the  or 
dinary  joints  with  lead  or  cement  must  be  substituted. 
Mr.  Yyicksteed  conceives  that  the  elasticity  of  the  wood 
gives  it  a firmer  hold  on  the  joint,  and  consequently  ren- 
ders it  les*  liable  to  be  blown  out  than  cither  lead  or 
cement ; and  he  mentions,  as  disadvantages  of  the  latter, 
that  it  required  lime  to  set  before  pressure  can  be  safely 
applied  ; and  that  if  it  should  fail,  the  joint  must  be  made 
entirely  afresh,  as  it  can  neither  be  spiled,  like  a wood 
joint,  nor  set  up,  like  one  filled  with  lead.  To  show  the 
economy  of  the  system  recommended,  he  give*  a table  of 
the  relative  cost  of  wood,  cement,  and  lead  joints  for  one 
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mile  of  piping,  for  every  inch  from  three  inches  diameter 
to  eighteen  inches,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted. 
The  price  of  lead  is  supposed  to  be  20#.  per  cwt. : — 


Bore  of  Co*ti  at  jolnie  for  onu  mile  in 


3 

£10 

Wood. 

10 

21 

Iron  cement. 

£22  0 3 

£34 
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An  ingenious  flexible  iron  main  was  contrived  by  Watt, 
in  the  year  1809,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a supply 
of  pure  water  across  the  bed  of  the  river  Clyde,  lor  the 
Glasgow  Water-works  Company,  which,  by  the  occasional 
introduction  of  a kind  of  ball  and  socket-joint,  is  enabled 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  uneven  surface  on  which  it  lies.  The 
iron  pipe  is  laid  upon  long  frames  or  beds  of  timber,  with 
moveable  joints  corresponding  with  those  of  the  main 
itself;  and  the  laying  oft  ha  whole  in  its  assigned  place 
was  effected  by  hauling  or  dragging  it  from  one  shore  to 
the  other,  the  end  of  the  pipe  being,  of  course,  plugged  up 
during  the  operation.  The  first  main  laid  down  on  this 
principle  was  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  it  was  found  to 
answer  the  desired  end  very  satisfactorily,  and  a greater 
supply  of  water  became  necessary,  after  a few  years  a 
second  was  added,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  A full 
description  and  representation  of  the  apparatus  is  given  in 
the  ‘ Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  (JO. 

When  the  use  of  cast-iron  pipes  for  water  was  first  be- 
coming common,  much  prejudice  existed  against  them, 
occasioned  by  an  idea,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  that  they  would  deteriorate  the  water  conveyed 
through  them.  A slight  degree  of  oxidation  takes  plaee 
at  first,  but  after  a thin  crust  has  thus  been  formed  on  Ihc 
surface  of  the  iron,  it  affects  the  water  no  further,  at  least 
not  in  a way  seriously  injurious.  It  has  been  found  that 
water  which  contains  lime  deposits,  when  passing  through 
iron  pipes,  a crust  which  defends  the  iron  from  corrosion, 
and  which  will  not  increase  beyond  a moderate  thickness  ; 
and  this  discovery  has  been  usefully  applied  by  sending 
lime-water  through  new  pipes  to  form  such  a crust  arti- 
ficially, when  corrosion  lias  been  found  to  take  place  to 
such  a degree  as  to  render  the  water  unpleasant. 

Lead,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  manufac- 
tured, formed  one  of  the  earliest  materials  tor  water-pipes, 
having  been  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Homans,  and  at 
a very  early  period  in  the  history  of  modern  waterworks. 
For  large  pipes  it  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  cast- 
iron  ; but  it  is  still  employed  for  the  small  branch-pipes  by 
which  water  is  laid  on  to  private  houses,  for  which  purpose 
its  pliability  renders  it  admirably  adapted,  as  these  pipes 
have  frequently  to  be  conducted  in  a tortuous  and  angular 
course,  in  order  to  conceal  them  as  much  as  possible 
where  they  pass  through  kitchens,  See.  Anv  joints  that 
may  be  necessary  in  connecting  two  lengths  of  lead  piping, 
or  in  joining  the  pipe  to  a cock,  cisterns.  See.,  are  effected 
by  soldering ; the  surfaces  to  be  united  being  made  per- 
fectly clean  and  bright,  and  the  ports  being  held  or  fas- 
tened together  while  the  plumber  pours  the  solder  upon 
the  joint,  holding  a pad  made  of  ticking  beneath  the  part, 
to  prevent  the  liquid  solder  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
Tliis  operation  must  be  frequently  repeated  before  the  lead 
becomes  sufficiently  hot  to  take  the  solder ; and  when  it 
begins  to  take  effect,  the  workman  continues  patting  and 
working  the  semi-fluid  metal  with  the  pad  held  in  his 
hand,  to  keep  it  uniformly  about  the  joint.  A soldering- 
iron  may  be  applied  to  facilitate  the  operation  as  soon  as 
the  solder  begins  to  adhere  ; and  a considerable  body  of 
solder  is  left  round  about  the  joint,  forming  a thick  bulging 
collar.  In  soldering  pipes  laid  in  the  ground,  as  the  ope- 
rator cannot  look  directly  at  the  underside  of  the  pipe,  a 
small  mirror  is  employed,  to  enable  him  to  see  when  the 
joint  is  perfect.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  using  lead 
pipes,  tnat  their  want  of  elasticity  renders  them  unfit  for 
employment  to  convey  water  impelled  by  the  strokes  of  an 
engine-pump,  because  the  impulse  communicated  by  the 
pump  caused  the  pipes  to  swell,  and  they  do  not  return  to 
their  original  dimensions  : so  that  a succession  of  such  im- 
pulses will  reduce  their  thickness  until  they  burst. 

An  important  point  to  be  regarded  in  laying  any  system 
of  pipes  for  the  passage  of  water  is  to  ke  ep  the  waterway  j 


as  uniform  as  possible;  contractions  and  enlargements 
being  very  objectionable,  as  affecting  the  velocity  of  the 
current.  On  this  account  all  such  cocks  as  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  a pipe  should  have  a waterway  equal  to  that 
of  the  pipe  itself,  a matter  which  is  not  unirequently  dis- 
regarded, on  account  of  the  expense  of  large  cocks.  On 
the  first  admission  of  water  to  a pipe  which  has  a tortuous 
course,  the  passage  is  sometimes  impeded  by  the  lodgment 
of  air  in  the  upper  bends  of  the  pipe  ; to  remove  which,  in 
the  case  of  leaden  pipes,  plumbers  resort  to  a very  simple 
expedient.  This  consists  in  driving  a nail  into  the  pipe  at 
or  a little  beyond  the  highest  part  of  the  bend ; and,  w hile 
it  remains  in,  hammering  up  tho  lead  round  about  it  into 
the  form  of  a little  button  or  spout.  The  nail  is  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  pressure  of  the  water  causes  the  air  to  rush 
out  violently,  when  it  has  all  escaped,  and  water  begins 
to  follow  it,*  the  hole  is  closed  bva  few  strokes  of  the  ham- 
mer upon  the  portion  of  lead  beat  up  about  the  nail.  If 
the  pipe  be  so  situated  that  air  cannot  enter  at  either  end, 
it  will,  alter  this  treatment,  continue  to  yield  a full  supply 
for  years.  In  the  pipes  connected  with  waterworks,  how- 
ever, many  cases  occur  in  which  air  has  frequent  access  to 
the  pipes,  and  then  an  apparatus  must  be  used  which  will 
allow  the  air  to  escape  wherever  the  pipe  is  being  charged 
with  water.  An  air-pipe  with  a cock  to  open  and  close  by 
hand  would  be  troublesome  ; but  in  some  situations  an 
open  air-pipe  may  be  used,  rising  to  a higher  level  than 
tne  mouth  of  the  pipe,  in  which  case  the  water  will  rise  in 
the  air-pipe  to  the  level  of  the  reservoir  from  which  the 
pipe  is  charged,  but  will  not  overflow,  and  the  air  will  rise 
in  bubbles  through  it.  Desaguliera  contrived  an  apparatus 
for  removing  air  from  such  bendings,  in  which,  alter  the 
escape  of  the  air,  the  valve  was  closed  by  a kind  of  ball- 
cock  acted  upon  by  water  escaping  from  the  pipe  into  a 
small  cistern  adjoining  it ; and  Robison  describes  a very 
simple  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Russell,  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Fig.  4 is  a sectional 


Fig.  4. 


representation.  In  this  a cylindrical  chamber  is  screwed 
on  to  an  opening  in  the  pipe,  and  a small  aperture  in  the 
top  of  the  chamber  affords  means  for  the  escape  of  the  air ; 
while  a cylindrical  copper  float  placet!  in  the  chamber, 
with  a quantity  of  soft  leather  attached  to  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, rises  sj  as  to  close  the  aperture  ns  soon  ns  water 
enters  the  chamber.  Whenever  the  pressure  of  the  water 
in  the  pipe  is  considerable,  such  an  apparatus  should  be 
fixed  a little  beyond  the  highest  part  of  the  bending,  as 
the  water  will  force  the  air  forward  in  the  pipe ; and  to 
insure  the  removal  of  all  the  air,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  make  the  air-box  or  pipe  communicate  with  the  main 
at  more  than  one  point. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  body  of  this 
article,  some  information  has  been  derived  from  Barlow's 
7 Yeatise  on  Machinery  and  Manufacture #,  forming  part 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Mclropolitana ; from  Rees's  Cyclo- 
pedia, articles  ‘Pipes’  and  ‘Water;’  and  from  Robi- 
son's treatise  on  ‘Waterworks,’  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Dritannica. 

A»  an  appropriate  appendix  to  an  article  on  Waterworks, 
we  here  present,  from  the  latest  complete  returns  pub- 
lished by  parliament,  a tabular  view  of  the  operations  of 
the  several  companies  by  which  the  metropolis  is  supplied 
with  water,  about  the  year  1834.  As  will  he  seen  by  the 
notices  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  improvements  in 
the  body  of  this  article,  very  much  has  been  done  since 
that  time  to  improve  the  supply,  and  that  at  veiy  great 
expense ; but  the  cost  of  water  to  the  consumers  has  not 
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generally  been  raised,  the  companies  looking  for  their  re- 
muneration to  an  increased  and  constantly  increasing  ex- 
tent of  custom.  Those  returns  show  the  quantity  of  water 
supplied  by  the  eight  companies  named  to  nave  been 


about  235,914,761  hogsheads  annually;  this  enormous 
quantity  being  distributed  among  191,066  houses,  factories, 
and  other  buildings  ; the  individual  supplies  to  each  vary- 
ing from  100  to  350  gallons  daily. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Houses,  Quantity  of  Water,  «£-c.,  supplied  by  the  Metrojx>Iitan  Water  Companies, 
according  to  Returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1834. 
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WATERFALLS.  In  the  article  Valleys  we  have  | 
arranged  a general  view  of  the  main  features  of  the  earth  s 
surface,  and  a series  of  inferences  touching  the  forces 
whereby  the  diversified  forms  of  hills  and  valleys  have 
been  occasioned.  But  these  forms,  though  on  a large 
scale  they  appear  permanent,  because  the  great  modifying 
agencies'  which  produced  them  have  passed  away,  are 
really  undergoing  continual  change  from  causes  in  daily 
operation.  The  most  solid  stone  is  wasted  by  the  feeble 
but  unceasing  power  of  decomposition  possessed  by  the 
atmosphere.  Rain  washes  away  the  disintegrations  occa- 
sioned by  varying  temperature  and  chemical  processes ; 
the  hills  lose  and  the  valleys  gain,  and  the  balance  of 
decay  and  renewal  of  land  is  only  finally  adjusted  on  the 
shores  and  in  the  basin  of  the  sea.  Among  the  pheno- 
mena which  show  this  mutability  of  the  supposed  solid 
land  with  most  distinctness,  are  interruptions  to  the  general 
uniformity  of  the  inclinations  of  valleys  and  the  even  slopes 
of  hills:  lor  these  changes  of  slope  are  points  of  variation 
of  the  intensity  of  the  agencies  excited  by  the  slope.  These 
interruptions  of  uniformity  areal!  referriblc  to  the  unequal 
power  of  resistance  which  rocks  of  different  hardness  or 
dissimilar  position,  or  unequal  thickness,  or  unlike  modes 
of  association  present  to  external  agencies.  Thus  have 
been  formed  round  the  high  limestone  hills  of  the  northern 
counties  a series  of  rocky  terraces,  not  lens  regular  than 
the  escarpments  made  by  military  art ; and  thus  the  oolitic 
ranges  of  the  Cotswold  show  horizontal  mounds  of  sand 
and  cliffs  of  stone  above  the  broad  plains  of  lias  clays  and 
red  marls  which  margin  the  Severn  and  the  Avon.  On 
these  grand  features  of  the  earth’s  surface  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  (including  chemical  and  mechanical  opeia- 
tions)  produces  only  slight  modifications;  hut  when  the 
terraced  slopes  in  their  flexure*  round  the  hills  turn  into 
the  valleys,  a new  agency  is  brought  to  work  upon  them. 
Rivulets,  however  small  in  quantity,  and  torrents,  even 
such  as  are  of  only  temporary  energy,  exert  a positive  in- 
fluence in  wasting  and  transporting  away  earthy  materials ; 
and  these  effects  rise  to  a maximum  wherever,  from  any 
of  the  causes  already  alluded  to,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
presents  successive  points  of  less  and  greater  power  to  re- 
sist the  action  of  running  water.  Wherever,  in  a valley 
whose  slope  is  considerable,  the  rocky  masse*  successively 
crossed  by  the  stream  are  of  very  unequal  hardness,  as,  for 
example,  when  solid  limestone  is  found  resting  on  soft 
shale  or  feebly  indurated  sandstone,  a more  than  ordinarily 
rapid  current  is  occasioned  over  the  lower  beds  of  the 
limestone  into  the  upper  beds  of  the  shale.  This  difference 
of  slope  in  the  running  water  is  of  a nature  to  increase  con- 
tinually to  a certain  point,  depending  on  the  relative  firm- 
ness and  thickness  of  the  hard  and  soil  rocks,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  valley,  the  magnitude  of  the  stream,  and  other 
lew  important  particulars.  Thus  rapids  and  cataracts  are 
funned ; and  where  the  conditions  combine  in  the  most 
favourable  degree  waterfalls  are  produced. 

The  character  of  these  varies  according  to  the  disposi- 
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I tion  of  the  yielding  and  resisting  portions  of  the  rocks. 
Wherever  stratification  is  absent,  as  in  granite,  or  con- 
cealed, as  in  some  metamorphic  slates,  the  main  feature.' 
of  the  waterfall  are  determined  by  the  direction  of  the 
natural  joints  in  the  stone.  Hence  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  the  falls  of  the  Bruar  ( Highlands  \ Lodore  ( Cum- 
berland', and  the  Rheiddiol  (North  Wale*).  In  some 
eases  these  natural  joints  yield  in  parallel  line*,  and  give 
a deep  narrow  passage  to  the  water.  Scale  Force  io  Cum- 
berland is  an  example.  But  the  most  interesting,  if  not 
the  most  picturesque  class  of  waterfall*,  is  occasioned  by 
i the  stratified  rocks;  and  the  most  curious  of  them  are  ob- 
served where  hart!  limestone*  or  gritstones  rest  upon  yield- 
ing shales  or  soft  clays.  By  the  continual  action  of  the 
; stream  the  shales,  kept  constantly  damp,  crumble  and  fall 
away  even  at  considerable  height*  and  distances  from  the 

nint*  where  they  are  touched  by  the  water.  Thus  a hol- 
s’ space  is  formed  beneath  the  limestone  which  crown* 
j the  precipice ; and  this  proceeds  so  far  as  to  reach  at  last 
some  of  the  natural  joint*  which  divide  the  rock.  Then 
the  limestone  fall*,  the  waterfall  recedes,  and  the  process 
! of  removal  and  destruction  is  renewed.  Thu*  on  the  sides 
of  the  hill*,  in  the  limestone  dale*  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  the  waterfalls  are  daily  receding  up  the 
streams,  and  thus  are  the  fall*  of  Niagara  forced  con- 
tinually farther  up  the  river.  The  process  is  by  no  mean* 
slow.  Beneath  Hardrow  Force,  in  Yorkshire  (a  fall  of  99 
feet),  the  effect  since  the  genera)  valley  of  the  Yore  was 
excavated  by  other  forces,  has  been  to  product-  a sinuous 
glen  within  steep  vertical  walls  of  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  yet  lie  great  heap*  of  fallen  materials,  which  the 
feeble  'stream  that  formed  the  glen  has  not  been  pow- 
erful enough  to  remove.  For  an  account  of  the  natural 
processes  by  which  the  falls  of  Niagara,  have  been  dis- 
placed. and  are  still  undergoing  change,  the  volumes  o:‘ 
Mr.  Lvcll  (Principles  of  Geology),  winch  are  instructive 
on  all  point*  connected  with  the  operation*  of  running 
water,  may  be  consulted.  Exactly  such  effects  a*  are 
here  attributed  to  running  stream*  happen  on  the  sea-coast* 
where  rucks  of  particular  nature  occur  under  analogous 
circumstances. 

WATERFORD,  a maritime  county  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  south  by  St.  George  * 
Channel ; on  the  east  by  the  actuary  called  Waterford  har- 
bour. which  separates  it  from  Wexford,  and  by  Kilkenny ; 
on  the  north  by  Tipperary  ; and  on  the  west  by  Cork.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  52  miles  ; and  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  Blackball  Head,  near  the  entrance 
of  Youghall  harbour,  to  the  town  of  < ‘lonmell,  is  29  miles. 
The  area  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Waterford,  is  395,690  acres,  or  1244  square  mile*,  which 
is  about  equal  to  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  part 
of  all  Ireland.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  148,235, 
being  318  to  a square  geographical  mile,  which  is  higher 
j than  the  mean  density  of  Ireland,  but  much  below  that  of 
j several  counties  in  each  of  the  four  provinces.  The  number 
| of  houses,  in  1831,  was  24,848,  inhabited  by  30,191  families 
and  by  above  seven  person*  to  each  house.  The  number 
of  persons  to  each  family  was  5 8.  and  dividing  the  area  of 
the  county  by  the  number  of  families  there  would  be  15  6 
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acres  to  each.  Waterford  city  is  84  miles  in  a direct  line 
from  Dublin,  or  93  miles  by  the  road  through  (’arlow, 
Castledermot,  Ballytorc,  Kilcullen,  Naas,  and  llathcoole ; 
in  32®  10' N.  lat.  and  7®  7'  W.  Jong.  Hook  Tower  (light- 
house') at  the  entrance  of  Waterford  harbour  is  in  32® 
7'  23"  N.  lat.  and  8°  W 68"  W.  long.  The  county  itself 
lies  between  31®  5G'  and  32®  2D*  N.  lat.  and  6®  38'  and 
8-  8'  W.  long. 

Coat  t-li  tie, — From  Blackball  Head,  near  the  entrance  of 
Youghall  harbour,  the  western  extremity  of  the  coast  of 
Waterford,  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  is  east  for 
three  or  four  miles,  where  it  trends  to  the  north-east  to 
Hclwick  Head,  the  western  head  of  Dungarvan  harbour. 
This  harbour  docs  not  afford  very  good  anchorage.  From 
the  opposite  headland  the  coast  runs  more  directly  east  to 
Traraore  Bay,  which  has  a level  beach  three  miles  in  ex- 
tent. The  coast  is  flat,  and  very'  dangerous  to  shipping, 
as  the  tide  sets  in  with  great  force,  and  with  the  south- 
west winds  there  is  a heavy  sea.  There  are  beacons  on  the 
eastern  and  western  headlands  of  the.  bay.  Between  Tra- 
more  and  Dungarvan,  a distance  of  twenty  miles,  the  whole 
coast  is  rocky,  and  often  unsafe  from  the  want  of  shelter. 
About  five  miles  east  is  Red  Point,  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  Waterford  harbour  ; and  a mile  farther,  within 
the  harbour,  and  about  fourteen  miles  below  Waterford,  is 
the  port  of  Dunmore,  which  has  a pier  and  breakwater, 
and  is  the  post-office  packet  station.  The  width  of  Water- 
ford harbour  is  here  about  two  miles.  There  is  a light- 
house on  Hook  Head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  on 
the  eastern  side.  There  are  some  remarkable  caverns  on 
the  coast. 

Surface  and  Geology. — The  general  character  of  the 
county  is  mountainous.  The  great  mountain-tract  which 
extends  from  Waterford  on  the  east  coast  to  Dingle  Bay 
on  the  west,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  county  of 
Waterford  : it  is  interrupted  on  a line  from  Dungarvan  to 
the  valley  of  the  Suir,  west  of  Clonmel],  by  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  great  plain  which  occupies  the  central 
part  of  Ireland.  The  Cummcragh  Mountains,  which 
occupy  the  part  of  the  county  west  of  Dungarvan,  are 
among  the  highest  and  wildest  in  Ireland:  the  height  of 
Monavallagh  is  2598  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  four 
small  lakes  in  the  Cummcragh  Mountains,  two  called 
Cumincloughs  and  two  are  Stilloughs,  but  tire  area  of  the 
largest  is  only  five  or  six  acres:  they'  contain  several  kinds 
of  trout,  and  in  one  char  are  found.  The  Waterford  moun- 
tains contain  two  varieties  of  slate : first,  the  old  transition 
slate,  coloured  grey,  which  is  quarried  at  Glenpatrick,  and 
is  extensively  used  for  roofing.  The  second  or  newer  slate 
rests  on  the  older ; the  lower  portions  of  its  strata  consist 
of  alternating  beds  of  brownish-red  quartzose  conglomerate  ; 
and  coArse  red  slate.  These  strata  are  succuedcd  by  alter-  | 
nations  of  red  and  grey  quartz  rock,  red  quartzose  slate,  j 
and  clay-slate,  the  grain  becoming  gradually  finer  as  the  j 
bods  accumulate  and  recede  farther  from  the  conglome- 
rate, till  at  length  the  upper  beds  produce  varieties  of 
purple,  brownish-red,  and  reddish-grey  clay-slate,  which  j 
arc  quarried  and  used  as  roofing-slate,  particularly  in  the  ! 
valley  of  the  river  Blackwater  near  Lismore.  These  strata  j 
form  successive  undulations,  the  ridges  of  which  have  an  ! 
east  and  west  direction,  and  the  beds  always  incline  to-  | 
wards  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  thus  form 
troughs,  which  are  filled  by  indurated  sandstone  and  i 
secondary  limestone,  whose  strata  rest  conformably  on  the  I 
clay-slate.  The  newer  slate  series  contains  abundance  of] 
marine  and  even  vegetable  organic  remains.  The  lime- 
stone in  the  valleys  contains  all  the  fossils  of  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone ; and  the  grey  slate,  which  sometimes 
alternates  with  the  lower  beds  of  the  limestone,  also  con- 
tains fossils  similar  to  those  found  in  the  limestone.  The 
subjacent  sandstone  frequently  contains  calamites,  and 
other  vegetable  remains,  resembling  those  which  occur  in 
the  coal-formation.  (Mr.  Griffitlw,  * On  the  Geology  of  Ire- 
land,' in  the  Report  of  the  Railway  Comm  it  si  on  ere.)  The 
clay-slate  district  contains  several  copper  and  lead  mines, 
some  of  w hich,  as  at  Knockmahon,  are  worked : valuable 
iron-ore  is  found  at  Minehead  and  Ardmore,  and  at  the 
latter  place  copper  and  lead  also.  Chalybeate  and  vitriolic 
springs  exist  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 

Hydrography  and  Communications. — The  Suir,  which 
rises  in  the  north-east  of  Tipperary,  after  being  joined  by 
tile  Nier,  from  the  Cummeragh  Mountains,  forms  the 
boundary-line  between  Waterford  and  Tipperary  and  Kil- 


kenny. The  united  waters  of  the  Suir  and  Barrow  form 
the  estuary  called  Waterford  Harbour.  The  Suir  is  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  up  to  Waterford  city,  ant!  to  Carrick- 
on-Suir  for  those  of  which  the  draught  does  not  exceed 
eleven  feet.  The  Suir  is  the  channel  by  which  the  pro- 
duce of  Tippeiaiy,  Kilkenny,  and  the  western  parts  of 
! Waterford  are  exported.  The  Blackwater,  which  rises  in 
the  Kerry  mountains,  enters  the  county  on  the  west,  and 
runs  due  east  to  Cappoquin,  where  it  turns  southward,  and 
discharges  itself  into  Youghall  harbour,  after  receiving 
midway  the  river  Bride.  The  Blackwater  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  a hundred  tons  to  its  confluence  with  the  Bride, 
and  for  vessels  of  seventy  tons  as  far  as  Cappoquin.  The 
Bride,  a sluggish  stream,  is  affected  by  the  tide  for  the 
whole  of  its  eourse  within  the  county,  and  is  navigable  for 
small  craft.  From  Cappoquin  to  lismore  there  is  a canal 
three  miles  long,  made  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of 
Devonshire.  The  Lickcy,  Bricky,  Colligein,  Mahon,  Phi- 
nisk,  Clodagh,  and  some  others,  none  of  them  of  import- 
ance, except  lor  drainage,  fall  into  the  sea  at  various  points 
of  the  southern  coast. 

• The  mail-coach  road  from  Dublin  to  Waterford,  75 
miles,  enters  the  county  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
Waterford  city.  The  mail-coach  road  from  Waterford  to 
Cork,71J  miles,  passes  through  Killmacthomas,  Dungarvan, 
Cappoquin,  Lismore,  and  Tallow,  between  which  place 
and  Youghall  it  leaves  the  county,  but  again  touches 
Waterford  before  it  finally  loaves  the  county  a short  dis- 
tance before  reaching  Youghall.  The  other  roads  are  — 
from  Dungarvan  to  Youghall,  through  Cla-dmiore ; also 
Dungarvan  to  Youghall,  through  Pilltown,  both  over  the 
mountains ; one  from  Cappoquin  to  the  mountains ; one 
from  Waterford  to  Tramore.  The  above  are  the  road*  of 
most  importance.  Those  to  places  north-north- east  or 
north-west  of  Waterford  leave  the  county  a very  short  dis- 
tance of  Waterford,  except  the  Limerick  mail-coach  mail, 
which  runs  within  the  county  to  Carrick-on-Suir  on  the 
Waterford  bank  of  the  river,  and  from  Carrick  to  Clonraell 
on  the  Tipperary  side. 

Agriculture  and  Condition  of  the  People. — It  is  esti- 
mated that  333,000  acres  are  cultivated,  and  118,000  un- 
improved. The  estimated  rental  for  the  county  averages 
about  \2t.  (kl.t  including  extensive  districts  which  scarcely 
yield  any  rent,  and  others  which  are  altogether  unproduc- 
tive. Waterford  is  the  principal  dairy  county  in  Ireland. 
A large  part  of  the  best  laud  is  occupied  in  dairy-farms, 
and  the  Waterford  butter  bears  a high  character.  When 
Arthur  Young  visited  Ireland  sixty  years  ago,  not  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  county  was  under  tillage ; but  the  pro- 
portion is  now  much  larger.  The  Appendix  F.  to  the 
Irish  Poor-Law  Inquiry',  contains  the  result  of  inquiries 
both  into  the  state  of  agriculture  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  baronies  of  Decies-without-Dmra  and  Mid- 
aletnird ; and  the  following  information  is  chiefly  derived 
from  this  source. 

Tin*  barony  of  Dcciea-without-Drum  contains  a large 
mountainous  district,  with  a great  breadth  of  low  undu- 
lating ground  extending  from  the  hills  to  the  seu-c^ast. 
The  thin  soil  on  the  mountain*  affords  a very  moderate 
pasture  to  sheep  and  store  cattle:  but  descending  to  the 
more  level  land,  where  the  soil  is  deeper  and  better, 
attempts  are  made  to  bring  it  into  cultivation  ; and  though 
some  wheat  is  grown,  yet,  from  its  elevated  situation,  oats 
arc  the  most  suitable  crop.  The  fences  on  these  reclaimed 
lands  are  very  imperfect,  and  cattle  and  sheep  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  the  corn-fields  without  hording.  There  are 
facilities  for  the  erection  of  dry  stone  walls,  but  the  general 
practice  is  to  make  the  ditches  with  high  banks,  the  sides 
and  top  of  which  are  planted  with  furze,  and  partially 
faced  with  atones  picked  off  the  tillage  land.  The  lower 
ground  of  the  barony  is  chiefly  in  tillage,  but  every  farmer 
has  also  a dairy,  anu  the  soil, lying  on  limestone  or  gravel, 
is  well  suited  lor  cither  tillage  or  pasture.  Farm*  of  from 
twenty  to  seventy  acres  are  a very  general  size.  The  old 
Irish  cow  is  the  standard  breed  in  the  district,  and  is  now 
crossed  with  half-bred  English  bulls  by  the  dairy  farmers. 
The  advantage  gained  is  in  the  increased  size  and  improved 
fattening  qualities  of  the  animal.  The  dairy  cows  arc  not 
unfrequently  left  unhoused  a great  part  of  the  cold  weather. 
Clover  has  been  partially  introduced,  but  nothing  is  gene- 
rally grown  for  winter  food  for  cattle  but  hay  and  potatoes. 
A lew  patches  of  half  an  acre  each  of  turnips  and  mangold- 
wurzel  are  grown  here  and  there.  Vetches  are  grown  for 
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spring  food.  The  sheep  are  a cross  of  the  Leicester ; the 
pigs  of  an  improved  kind ; but  the  greatest  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  which  are  superior  in 
most  points  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  very  active  strong  animals  may  frequently  he  seen  in 
the  common  country  carts.  A better  description  of  agri-  ; 
cultural  implements  has  been  introduced  within  the  last  j 
lew  \ ears,  such  as  iron  Scotch  ploughs  and  double  harrows. 
A few  fanners  use  rollers,  but  winnowing-machines  are 
only  used  by  the  largest  landholders,  the  corn  being  com- 
monly winnowed  by  women  in  the  open  air : the  old  single 
heavy  harrow  is  still  used  by  the  majority  of  fanners.  The 
greater  part  of  the  baronv  is  held  under  lease,  the  terms 
depending  upon  lives,  ana  running  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years  before  they  fall  in : the  farms  are  rather  above  an 
average  size  for  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  all  recent  leases 
clauses  of  non-alienation  and  non-subletting  have  been  in- 
troduced. Rents  depend  rather  on  the  price  of  butter  and 
pork  than,  as  in  England,  on  corn.  There  is  a large  field 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  labour  in  road-making, 
draining  land,  improving  fences.  The  statement  of  the 
fanners  in  the  barony  is  that  they  employ  one  man  to 
even'  six  or  eight  statute  acres  under  the  plough ; a much 
smaller  proportion  of  land  than  in  England  gives  employ- 
ment to  one  man ; but  this  labour  costs  only  1/.  5s.  in  Ire- 
land, and  between  3 /.  ami  4/.  in  England. 

In  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  which  the  assistant  com- 
missioner visited,  it  is  stated  that  an  experiment  was  , 
about  to  be  tried,  whether  it  would  be  more  profitable  for 
the  dairy  farmers  to  make  cheese  instead  of  butter.  Con-  ! 
acre,  in  the  barony  of  Decies-without-Drum,  is  called 
‘ dairy-ground the  tanner  ploughs  and  manures  the  land, 
w-hicn  varies  from  half  an  acre  up  lo  three  acres,  and  the 
lalnmrer  and  his  family  do  all  the  dher  work  ; the  rent, 
either  money  or  labour,  being  paid  before  the  crop  is  allowed 
lo  be  taken  from  the  ground.  There  is  often  a difficulty 
in  getting  regular  labourers,  unless  potato-ground  is  given 
to  them.  Con-acre  is  common  in  the  barony,  but  not  quite 
so  general  as  it  once  was.  Farmers  servants  who  used  to 
take  con-acre,  and  then  sell  the  potatoes,  do  not  now  do  so 
to  the  same  extent. 

Both  landlords  and  farmers  object  to  giving  sites  for 
cabins,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  procure  them  than 
formerly.  The  consolidation  of  farms  would  go  on  much 
more  rapidly,  but  for  the  fear  of  outrages.  It  is  objected 
to  the  small  tenants,  that  they  constantly  sow  the  same 
seed  for  years  together;  they  cannot  aiford  to  buy  manure  ; 
and  their  system  of  cropping  exhausts  the  land.  The 
usual  rotation  of  crops  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird  is 
potatoes,  wheat,  potatoes,  oats,  and  grass-seeds,  but  the 
smaller  farmers  often  take  two  corn-crops  together.  Out 
of  812  farms  in  this  barony,  484  were  under  20  acres,  in- 
cluding 227  under  five  acres,  and  only  101  exceeded  00 
acres. 

The  general  state  of  the  peasantry  is  much  the  same  as 
in  Tipperary  and  Cork. 

Divisions,  Towns , <$-c. — The  county  is  divided  into  seven 
baronies,  as  follows : 1,  Coshbride  and  Coshmore,  on  the 
west ; 2,  Decies-without-Drum,  north-west ; 3,  Deeies- 
within-Drum,  south-west  or  central : 4,  Gaultier,  east ; 5, 
Glenahiery,  north-west ; C,  Middlethird,  south-east ; 7, 
Upper  Third,  north. 

The  capital  of  the  county  of  Waterford  is  the  city  of 
Waterford.  The  other  towns  of  most  importance  are  the 
following : — 

Cuppoquin,  or  Caperouin,  is  a post-town,  about  30  miles 
west  by  south  from  Waterford,  direct  distance : it  is 
situated  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater.  'Hie 
town  lias  the  appearance  of  decay,  though  there  has  been 
Borne  increase  in  the  population,  which  in  1821  was  1880, 
and  in  1831  was  2280.  It  was  antiently  a place  of  much 
thoroughfare,  and  had  at  a very  early  period  a wooden 
bridge  over  the  river,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Near  the  bridge  are  the  mins  of  a 
castle. 

Ca  rhick-on-Suir. 

Carrickbeg  is  u village  suburb  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  on  1 
the  Waterford  side  of  the  river  Suir,  over  which  there  is 
a good  stone  bridge,  which  connects  the  suburb  with  the  I 
town.  It  is  about  12  miles  west-north-west  from  Water- , 
ford,  direct  distance.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  2704.  j 
James,  first  earl  of  Lincoln,  founded  a Franciscan  priory  at  | 
this  place  in  1330.  The  steeple,  which  still  remains,  is 


said  to  be  very  curious,  rising  like  an  inverted  cone  to 
the  height  of  sixty  feet. 

Clonuell. 

Dunbar  run  is  a post-town,  23  miles  west-south-west 
from  Waterford,  situated  in  the  bay  or  haven  of  Dun- 
garvan,  on  the  actuary  of  the  river  Colligan,  which  is 
crossed  by  a fine  bridge  of  one  arch,  built  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Part  of  the  town  is 
on  the  west  shore,  and  part  on  the  east  shore,  which  latter 
is  called  the  Abbey  Side,  from  an  abbey  which  was  formerly 
there.  Dungarvan  is  an  old  seaport,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1463.  Within  the  walls  of  a castle,  built  by 
King  John,  and  now'  in  mins,  the  barracks  are  established. 
The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  dirty,  but 
there  is  a handsome  church,  a Homan  Catholic  chapel,  and 
a good  market-house.  There  are  two  banks,  the  Nations. 
Bank  and  the  Provincial  Bank.  The  population,  in  1821, 
was  8105 ; in  1831  it  was  6519.  The  inhabitants  arc 
chiefly  employed  in  fishing.  It  is  a good  deal  frequented 
in  summer  as  a bathing-place.  In  the  year  1835  the  ex- 
ports from  the  port  of  Dungarvan  were— com.  97.224 
cwts. ; provisions,  13,359  cwts. ; copper-ore,  26,800  cwts. ; 
cows  and  oxen,  215;  sheep,  210;  swine,  1498;  the  esti- 
mated value  of  which  was  09,086/.,  which,  with  other  arti- 
cles, estimated  at  400/.,  gave  a total  estimated  value  of 
69,486/.  In  the  same  year  ( 1835)  the  imports  were — coals, 
culm,  and  cinders,  98/7  tons ; iron,  280  tons ; oak-bark 
for  tanners,  100  tons ; sugar,  90  cwts. ; tea,  480  lbs. ; salt. 
6010  bushels ; glass  and  earthenware,  20  packages ; the 
estimated  value  of  which  was  11,012/.,  which,  with  other 
articles  estimated  at  5300/.,  gave  a total  estimated  value 
of  16,312/.  The  amount  of  the  excise  duty  on  malt  wa< 
2219/.  4 s.  3d.,  for  17,181  bushels  of  malt.  Dungarv  an  re- 
turns one  member  to  parliament. 

KiUmacthomas , a small  post-town,  seated  on  the  river 
Mahon,  about  15  miles  west  by  south  from  Waterford,  con- 
tains about  700  inhabitants. 

Lismore. 

Mayfield,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford, 
has  an  extensive  cotton  manufactory,  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  about  1000  persons.  The  calico  finds  a market 
not  only  in  Ireland,  but  to  some  extent  in  England. 

Passage,  distinguished  os  East  Passage,  is  a village  on 
j the  west  bank  of  the  Suir,  or  rather  of  Waterford  Haven, 
opposite  which  is  a safe  roadstead  where  hundreds  of  vessels 
of  large  burthen  may  anchor  in  safety.  'Hie  village,  which 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  pilots,  is  five  or  six 
miles  below  Waterford,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  month  of  the  river. 

Portlaw,  a neat  little  sub-post-town  to  Waterford,  on  an 
I affluent  of  the  Suir,  about  nine  miles  west  by  north  from 
Waterford,  has  an  extensive  cotton  factor)-,  which  is  said 
to  employ  more  than  1000  persons : ttie  machinery  is 
worked  by  two  water-wheels,  one  of  very  large  diameter, 
and  both  of  copper. 

Tallow,  or  Tallagh,  a post-town,  near  the  west  or  right 
bank  of  the  river  Bride,  is  about  40  miles  west  by  south 
from  Waterford.  James  I.,  at  the  request  of  the  earl  of 
Cork,  granted  it  a charter  of  incorporation,  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  borough  were  extended  one  mile  in  every 
direction  from  the  parish  church.  The  ]K>pulation,  in  1821, 
was  2329 ; in  1831  it  was  2998.  There  arc  some  remains 
of  a castle  formerly  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Des- 
mond. 

7 Yamore,  a small  but  neat  and  regularly-built  town  on 
the  Bay  of  Tramore,  about  nine  miles  south  from  Water- 
ford, is  much  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Waterford 
as  a bathing-place,  the  beach  being  very  firm  and  con- 
venient for  the  purpose.  The  bay  is  very  dangerous  lor 
shipping  ; it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Bay  of  Water- 
ford, and  shipwrecks  occur  occasionally.  The  town  has  a 
church,  a chapel,  a market-house,  and  an  assembly-room. 
The  population,  in  1821,  was  889;  in  1831  it  was  2224. 

Before  the  Union,  Waterford  sent  eight  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament : two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  for 
Dungarvan,  Lismore,  and  Tallow.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers now  returned  is  two  for  the  county  and  one  for  Dun- 
garvan. 

The  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford,  which  is  a 
joint  see ; the  dioceses  of  Cashel,  Exnly,  Lismore,  and 
Waterford  having  been  united.  The  number  of  parishes 
in  the  county  is  seventy-four.  It  is  in  the  Leinster  circuit. 
The  average  number  of  committals  lor  criminal  offences  is 
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under  300,  two-thirds  of  which  are  chiefly  for  assaults, 
riots,  and  attempts  to  rescue,  and  similar  offences.  In  1836 
the  grand  jury  recommended  that  the  assizes  and  sessions 
should  be  held  at  Dungarvan  instead  of  Waterford.  The 
county  gaol  at  Waterford  is  one  of  the  best  managed  in 
Ireland.  The  county  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Waterford. 
There  is  no  county  infirmary.  There  are  fever-hospitals  at 
Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Linmore,  and  Tallow  ; and  dispen- 
saries at  Capnoquin,  Clashmore,  Dunmore,  Kilmacthomas, 
Kilbarrymeaden,  Tramore,  Dungarvan,  Tallow,  Lismore, 
Ballyduff,  Bonmahon,  and  Drumcannon,  supported  chiefly 
by  grand-jury  presentments.  In  1838  tnc  number  of 
patients  relieved  by  the  fever-hospitals  and  dispensaries 
was  18,231,  of  whom  15,739  attended  at  the  different  in- 
stitutions, and  2492  were  attended  at  their  own  dwellings. 
The  number  of  admissions  into  the  fever-hospitals  was  775, 
or  1 in  191  of  the  total  population  of  the  county.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1840,  the  number  of  patients  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  was  101,  but  the  institution  was  only  calculated 
for  100. 

The  following  Poor-Law  unions  have  been  formed  in 
the  county : — 


Carrick-on-Suir 
Dungarvan  . 
Lismore 
Waterford 


Pofralatlon. 

. 40,259 
. 57.534 
. 34,382 
. 79,664 


In  1840  there  were  fifty  schools  under  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  containing  5867  scholars — 3227  boys 
and  2640  girls : the  number  of  male  teachers  was  32,  and 
female  teachers  19. 

The  county  constabulary  (exclusive  of  the  city)  consisted, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  of  1 count)'  inspector  of  the 
second  class,  4 sub-inspectors  of  the  first  class,  and  2 of 
the  third  ; 1 bead  constable,  first  class ; and  0 of  the 
second  class;  45  constables,  191  sub-constables,  first  class, 
and  28  sub-constables,  second  class.  The  expense  of  this 
force  for  1842  was  8383/.  The  amount  of  grand-jury  pre- 


sentments for  the  year  1839  was  as  follows 

£ 

New  roads,  bridges,  &c.  . , , 4,456 

Repairs  of  ditto  ...  , . . 6,669 

Court  and  sessions-housc,  repairs,  See.  . 49 

* otner  expenses  968 

Constabulary  and  payments  to  witnesses  2,005 
County  office  rs  not  included  in  the  above  2,446 
Public  charities  .....  2,846 
Repayment  of  government  advances  . 5,113 

Miscellaneous  .....  3,246 


£29,094 

The  grand-jury  presentments  for  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Waterford  were  £7169. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  county  i3  insignifi- 
cant. At  Waterford  there  arc  some  large  establishments. 
[Watkrford,  City.]  A few  years  ago  a cotton  factory, 
lor  spinning  and  weaving,  was  established  at  Mayfield,  in 
which  about  nine  hundred  persons  were  employed.  The 
fisheries  might  be  profitably  extended,  but  the  unpro- 
tected nature  of  a great  part  of  the  coast  is  said  to  dis- 
courage this  pursuit.  In  1836  they  employed  101  half- 
decked vessels,  of  1668  tons,  employing  595  men  ; 52  open 
aail  boats,  and  301  men ; 266  row-boats,  and  1260  men ; 
making  altogether  2156  persons. 

History  and  Antiquities. — Dr.  Smith,  who  in  1745  pub- 
lished an  account  of  ‘The  Antient  and  Present  State  of 
the  County  and  City  of  Waterford,’  states,  on  the  authority 
of  Ptolemy,  that  the  Menapii,  a Belgic  colony,  were  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  Waterford  and  the  adjoining  county 
of  Wexford.  The  Desii,  from  the  county  of  Meath,  were 
a powerful  clan  at  the  period  of  the  English  invasion, 
when  their  importance  was  nearly  destroyed.  In  1171 
Henry  II.  granted  the  city  of  Waterford  and  the  adjacent 
province  to  Richard  Le  Poor,  his  marshal,  and  by  marriage 
the  estates  and  honours  of  his  descendants  came  to  tne 
Beresford  family,  who  still  retain  large  possessions  in  the 
county.  The  county  suffered  little  during  the  rebellion  in 
1798.  Waterford  city  has  been  the  chief  scene  of  most  of 
the  historical  events  of  importance. 

Many  remains  of  antiquity  are  found  in  the  county.  At 
Ardmore  is  one  of  the  round  towers,  and  there  arc  found 
in  several  parts  of  the  county  intrenchments,  earthworks, 
P.  C.,  No.  1696. 


barrows,  and  cromlechs.  A large  double  trench,  called  by 
the  Irish  * the  trench  of  St.  Patrick’s  cow,’  may  be  traced 
for  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  across  the  Blackwater 
towards  Ardmore  ; it  corresponds  with  the  work  called  the 
' Dane’s  Cast,’  in  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down.  A 
second  trench  runs  westward  from  Cappoquin  into  Cork. 
At  one  period  there  were  twenty-four  religious  establish- 
ments existing  in  the  county,  and  the  ruins  of  some  of  them 
still  remain,  as  at  Mothill,  Dungarvan,  Stradbally,  and 
Lismore.  The  antient  castles  and  fortified  places  were 
also  numerous. 

(Smith’s  History  of  Waterford ; M*Culloch's  Statistics  of 
the  British  Empire;  Parliamentary  Papers  on  Ireland.) 

WATERFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Waterford, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Suir,  in  52°  16'  N.  lat.  and  7°  8' 
W.  long.  It  is  a county  of  a city,  and  includes  in  trie 
boundary  of  the  county  9478  acres  on  both  sides  of  the 
Suir.  The  city  itself  is  entirely  on  the  south  barfk  of  the 
river,  and  is  about  a mile  long.  A noble  quay  extends 
the  whole  of  this  length  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  from 
which  the  city  rises  gradually.  The  situation  is  very  fine, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  streets  are  dark,  dirty,  and 
mean-looking.  Waterford  is  about  12  miles  from  tnc  sea, 
and  vessels  of  500  tons  burden  can  lie  by  the  side  of  the 
quay,  but  larger  ships  anchor  about  six  miles  lower  down, 
opposite  the  village  of  Passage.  The  river  is  crossed  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  city  by  a very  long  wooden  bridge, 
which  opens  in  one  part  to  allow  vessels  to  pass.  The 
bridge  was  designed  by  Lemuel  Cox,  an  American,  and 
was  built,  about  1795.  The  river  here  is  nearly  a quarter 
of  a mile  wide ; the  opposite  banks  are  very  beautiful, 
rising  gently  with  green  wooded  hills. 

The  town  and  suburbs  occupy  about  883  acres.  In  the 
county  of  the  city  there  are  twelve  parishes,  three  of  which 
are  entirely  agricultural,  and  nine  partly  agricultural  and 
partly  occupied  by  the  town  and  suburbs.  In  December, 
1831,  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  county  of  the  city 
was  3719,  of  which  3376  were  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  ani 
of  these  latter  1000  were  thatched.  The  number  of  houses 
of  10/.  rent  and  upwards  was  1671.  The  population  of  the 
county  of  the  city,  in  1821,  was  28,679;  in  1831  it  was 
28,821.  The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  in  1831, 
was  26,377,  the  country  part  of  the  population  being  2444. 
Upwards  of  20,000  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Waterford  has  been  an  improving  town  for  many  years, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  population  has  been 
very  small.  It  has  probably  been  kept  aown  by  emigra- 
tion. Very  few  new  houses  are  built.  In  the  worst  parts 
of  the  town  the  misery  is  described  as  frightful ; five  or 
six  families  are  sometimes  found  living  together  in  a 
hovel,  entirely  without  fbmiture,  and  with  nothing  but 
straw  to  lie  upon. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are — the  cathedral,  an 
elegant  modem  structure  ; the  bishop's  palace,  which  is  of 
hewn  stone,  with  a double  front,  and  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  across  the  river  into  the  county  of  Wexford. 
There  are  three  parish  churches,  four  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  and  places  of  worship  for  the  Quakers  and  other 
sects.  The  other  public  buildings  are — a court-house,  an 
exchange,  a custom-house,  a theatre,  an  assembly-room, 
barracks,  and  a gaol.  Among  the  charitable  institutions 
are  a house  of  industry  and  an  hospital  for  the  poor. 

Waterford,  before  the  Reform  Act,  returned  one  member 
to  parliament.  It  was  an  open  borough,  and  the  constitu- 
ency consisted  of  900  freemen  and  80  freeholders.  It  now 
returns  two  members.  The  number  of  electors  in  1834 
was  1473  ; the  number  registered  from  Feb.  1, 1835,  to  Feb. 
1,  1843,  inclusive,  was  1532,  of  whom  34  were  50/.  free- 
holders, 22  were  20/.  freeholders,  2 were  10/.  freeholders, 
19  were  40s.  freeholders,  16  were  20/.  leaseholders,  5 were 
10/.  leaseholders,  3 were  rent-chargers,  791  were  10/.  house- 
holders, and  640  were  freemen.  It  first  sent  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament  in  1374. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  vested,  by  the  charter  of 
Charles  I.,  in  a mayor,  18  aldermen,  18  assistants,  a re- 
corder, and  two  sheriffs ; and  the  aldermen,  assistants,  re- 
corder, and  sheriffs  form  the  council.  The  corporation 
possess  considerable  estates  in  the  county  of  the  city. 

The  constabulary  force  in  Waterford  consists  of  one  sub- 
inspector, one  head-constable,  eight  constables,  and  45  sub- 
constables. The  total  expenditure  lor  the  force  for  1839 
was  2054/.  8s.  7 d. 

The  assessments  in  the  town  only  were,  in  1830 — church 
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cess,  72 01. ; ministers'  money,  248 1. ; lighting  cess,  770/. ; 
the  total  amount  rained  by  these  assessments  being  1738/., 
from  about  1800  ratepayer*.  The  graud-jury  cc»*  ’evied 
on  the  county  of  the  city,  in  1830,  was  434 til.  14*.  10<i.t 
but  the  amount  of  this  assessment  varies  considerably  in 
different  years. 

The  commerce  of  Waterford  is  chiefly  with  England, 
and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  agricultural  produce, 
butter,  pork,  &c.,  and,  since  the  introduction  of  stearn- 
vessels,  of  live-stock.  The  export*  from  Waterford,  in 
1835,  were  - com,  meal,  and  flour,  1,503,854  cwta. ; pro-  , 
visions,  202,048  cwta. ; potatoes,  20,000  cwta. ; sugar,  105  , 
cuts.;  copper-ore,  48,000  cwta.;  feathers,  1040  cwt*. ; 
wine,  5402  gallons;  beer,  170, 0U0  gallons;  cotton  manu-  i 
factures,  180,21X1  yards ; calf-skins,  0400;  cows  and  oxen,  I 
4410  head  ; horses,  342  head ; sheep,  3996  head ; swine, 
74,097  head  ; the  estimated  value  of  which  was  1,743,545/., 
which,  added  to  other  articles  estimated  at  77,700/.,  gave  j 
a total  estimated  value  of  1,821,245/. 

The  import*  for  the  same  year  < 1835)  Consisted  of  a great 
variety  of  articles  requiretl  for  purpose*  of  trade  and  , 
general  consumption,  the  total  estimated  value  of  which  j 
was  1,274,154/. 

According  to  a Return  to  the  House  of  Common*.  | 
dated  March.  1842,  the  number  of  vessels  above  50  ton* 
burden,  registered  at  Waterford,  was  115,  tire  total  bimlt-n 
of  which  w as  19,309  tons.  The  net  receipt  at  tlie  Custom- 
house, during  the  year  ending  January  5,  1841,  was 
183,510/.  15*.  3d. ; the  net  receipt  for  the  previous  year 
was  161,752/.  5*.  5 d. 

There  is  a packet-station  at  Waterford  for  conveyance  1 
between  Waterford  and  Milford  daily ; the  number  of 
packets  is  five,  which  are  kept  up  at  an  average  exjrendi- 
ture  of  about  14,000/.  a year,  the  amount  received  from 
passengers  being  about  lfoo/.  a year. 

In  1835  there  were  seven  steam-engines  in  Waterford, 
equal  to  ninety-horse  power,  for  manufacturing  purposes.  , 
In  1836  there  were  339  coltun  power-loom*. 

The  amount  of  excise  duty  on  malt,  collected  in  Water- 
ford in  1836,  was  9840/.  3*.  <*/.,  for  76,182  bushels  of  malt. 

There  are  two  bank*  in  Waterford — tlie  Provincial  Bank 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Branch  Bank  of  Ireland.  There  is 
also  a savings-bank,  in  which  the  number  of  depositors  on 
the  20th  Nov.,  1H42,  was  3469.  The  expense  of  manage- 
ment for  the  year  1841-2  was  276/.,  including  242/.  sa- 
laries. The  smallest  sum  on  which  interest  is  allowed  is 
15*.  In  some  English  savings-banks  interest  is  allowed 
on  2*.  6d. 

The  newspapers  are — the  Waterford  Weekly  Chronicle, 
the  Waterford  News-Letter,  weekly ; the  Waterford  Mir- 
ror, three  times  a week  ; and  the  Waterford  Mail,  twice  a 
week. 

In  1840  an  act  waa  passed  for  a railway  between 
Limerick  and  Carrick-on-»Suir,  passing  through  Water- 
ford ; but  the  act  was  not  carried  iuto  effect,  and  has  ex- 
pired. 

Waterford  was  originally  founded  by  the  Danes  about 
a.d.  850,  and  it  was  their  chief  possession  in  Ireland  for 
some  centuries.  In  1170  it  was  taken  by  assault  by 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke  ; and  in  the  following  year 
Henry  II.,  when  he  passed  over  to  take  possession  of 
Ireland,  then  newly  conquered,  landed  near  Waterford, 
and  paid  a visit  to  the  town,  which  was  afterwards  restored 
and  enlarged  by  Strongbow.  Waterford  received  its  first 
charter  from  King  John,  who  resided  there  for  some  time; 
and  subsequent  kings,  on  account  of  its  steady  adherence 
to  the  English,  gave  it  several  other  charters  and  privi- 
leges. especially  Henry  VII.,  for  its  opposition  to  Simnel 
and  Perkin  Warbeck.  All  its  charters  however  were 
seized  and  annulled  by  James  I.,  on  the  ground  of  the 
nonconformity  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  Waterford  re- 
mained withcit  a charter  from  1617  to  1626,  when  a new 
and  more  extensive  one  was  granted  by  Charles  I.,  which 
is  the  one  now  in  force.  The  immunities  granted  hy  this 
charter  were  very  great,  and  included,  among  others,  an 
exemption  of  the  freemen  from  the  duties  of  poundage. 
Waterford  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Cromwell,  but 
was  afterwards  taken  by  Ireton. 

Currafhmor*,  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  marquis 
of  Waterford,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford ; it 
contain*  4600  acre*.  The  Clyde,  a fine  full  stream,  tra- 
verses the  park  ; the  timber  is  of  the  best  and  largest  kinds. 
The  mansion  is  not  worthy  of  the  domain. 


(Inglts’s  Journey  throughout  Ireland,  1834;  Barrow’s 
Tour  round  Ireland,  1835;  Report  on  the  Parliamentary 
Representation  oj  Ireland,  printed  June  8,  1832;  Second 
Report  of  Commissioner*  on  Uuihcuyt  in  Ireland,  1838; 
vaiious  Parliamentary  Document*.) 

WATERING,  in  Horticulture,  the  process  of  applying 
water  artificially  to  plants.  Water  in  a greater  or  less 
quantity  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  whole  vege- 
table kingdom  ; not  only  do  the  elements  of  water  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  tissues  of  plants,  but  by  its  agency 
the  various  saline  ingredients,  as  well  as  certain  gases  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetable  tisues,  are  carried 
into  the  plant.  Water  also  exerts  an  influence  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  and  of  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied. 

It  is  on  these  accounts  that  the  application  of  water  to 
plants  is  an  important  process  in  horticulture,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  hothouse  and  greenhouse.  During  winter 
plants  require  little  moisture,  as  the  processes  of  life  are 
at  that  period  very  inactive,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
small  quantity  is  required  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
approaching  activity.  If  plants  are  supplied  with  too  much 
water  during  winter,  their  tissues  become  distended,  and 
the  whole  plant  is  enfeebled.  The  largest  supply  of  water 
is  required  when  plants  arc  growing  rapidly  and  at  the 
season  when  they  are  putting  forth  their  leaves.  When 
plant*  have  ceased  to  grow,  or  w hen  the  leaves  and  flow  ere 
nave  ceased  to  expand,  they  require  less  water.  When  how- 
ever the  object  in  the  cult  ure  of  plants  isto  render  cither  their 
leaves  or  lruits  as  succulent  as  possible,  they  should  be  sup- 
plied with  abundance  of  water.  This  is  done  with  spinach, 
lettuce,  and  other  oleraceou*  plants,  and  by  this  means  their 
tissues  are  rendered  more  tender,  and  their  peculiar  secre- 
tions, which  are  often  disagreeable,  are  diluted.  The  same 
i thing  is  done  in  tlie  cultivation  of  the  straw  berry,  where  the 
i object  is  to  render  the  fruit  as  large  as  possible.  In  this  case 
however  the  large  size  of  the  fruit  is  always  obtained  at 
! the  expense  of  its  flavour.  Even  plants  bearing  succu- 
! lent  fruits,  as  the  melon,  &c.,  may  be  over-watered,  and 
the  flavour  of  their  fruit  quite  destroyed.  In  supplying 
| water  to  all  plants  due  regard  should  he  had  to  tempera- 
I ture,  as,  cretrrix  paribus,  plants  require  more  water  in  pro- 
portion as  the  temperature  is  higher. 

I Although  the  supply  of  water  artificially  to  plants  culti- 
; vated  in  houses  is  obviously  necessary,  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  is  required  by  plants  growing  in  the  open 
air,  where  they  are  exposed  to  natural  supplies.  Profes- 
sor Lindley,  in  his  ‘Theory  of  Horticulture,’  says,  * It  is 
indeed  doubtful  whether  watering  plants  in  the  open  air  is 
not  often  more  productive  of  disadvantage  than  of  real 
service  to  plants.  When  plants  are  w atered  naturally,  the 
| whole  air  is  saturated  with  humidity  at  the  same  time  as 
, the  soil  is  penetrated  by  the  rain  ; and  in  this  case  the 
aqueous  particles  mingled  with  the  earth  are  very  gradu- 
ally introduced  into  tire  circulating  system ; for  Ure  moist- 
I ure  of  the  air  prevent*  a rapid  \ erspiration.  Not  so  when 
plants  in  the  open  air  are  artificially  watered.  This  opera- 
tion is  usually  performed  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  must 
necessarily  be  very  limited  in  its  effect* ; it  can  have  little 
if  any  influence  upon  the  atmosphere  : then  the  parched 
air  robs  the  leaves  rapidly  of  their  moisture,  so  long  as  the 
latter  is  abundant ; the  roots  are  suddenly  and  violently 
excited,  and  after  a short  time  the  exciting  cause  is  *ud- 
I denly  withdrawn,  by  the  momentary  supply  of  water  being 
j cut  off  by  evaporation,  and  by  filtration  through  bibulous 
: substances  of  which  the  soil  usually  consist*.  Then  again 
the  rapid  evaporation  from  the  soil  in  dry  weather  has  the 
j effect  of  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and  such  a 
| lowering  does  not  take  place  when  plants  are  refreshed  by 
i showers,  because  at  that  time  the  dampness  of  the  air  pro- 
l vents  evaporation  from  the  soil  just  as  it  prevents  perspira- 
tion from  the  leaves.  Moreover  in  stiff  soils,  the  dashing 
| of  water  upon  the  surface  has,  altera  little  while,  the  effect 
: of  ‘puddling'  the  ground  and  rendering  it  impervious,  so 
that  the  descent  of  water  to  the  roots  is  impeded,  whether 
it  is  communicated  artificially  or  by  the  fall  of  rain.  It  is 
therefore  doubtful  whether  artificial  wntering  of  plants  in 
the  open  air  is  advantageous  unless  in  particular  case  s ; and 
most  assuredly,  if  it  i*  done  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  much 
more  copious  than  is  usual.’  At  the  same  time  the  prac- 
tice is  at  present  very  general,  and  there  are  some  advan- 
tages in  it,  independent  of  supplying  plants  with  water.  It 
| is  frequently  very  effectual  for  removing  insects  from  tlie 
| leaves  of  plants,  and  Also  for  removing  dust  and  dirt  m 
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exposed  situations.  Mildew  is  also  prevented  in  annuals 
by  abundant  watering.  The  fungi  which  produce  or  are 
found  on  mildewed  peas,  and  those  which  destroy  the 
spinach  and  onion,  may  be  removed  by  abundant  watering. 
Whore  the  leaves  of  plants  are  watered,  this  should  never 
be  done  whilst  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them,  as  this  increases 
the  evaporation,  the  evils  of  which  have  been  already 
spoken  of.  The  morning  and  evening  are  the  best  times 
for  watering  plants  ; but  where  it  is  neccssarv  to  do  this  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  the  roots  alone  shoufd  be  watered. 
After  transplanting,  whether  of  young  or  old  plants,  in 
pots  or  in  the  open  ground,  the  watering  of  the  plant  is  al- 
ways recommended. 

In  watering  plants  several  instruments  are  made  use  of, 
as  the  engine,  the  syringe,  and  the  watering-pot.  These 
are  made  either  to  throw  water  through  tubes  of  various 
sires  so  as  to  apply  the  water  to  a particular  point,  or  by 
means  of  a rose  which  is  appended  to  the  tube  to  distribute 
the  water  over  a larger  surface.  The  former  method  is 
adopted  when  the  roots  of  a plant  are  to  be  watered,  and 
the  latter  when  it  is  wished  to  wet  the  whole  surface. 
Where  a stream  can  he  made  use  of,  an  effectual  way  of 
watering  plants  is  to  have  a sluice  by  which  the  water  of 
the  stream  may  be  let  on  and  off  as  may  be  though:  pro- 
per. This  is  tne  best  mode  of  watering  water-cresses  and 
other  plants  requiring  abundant  moisture.  Where  there 
are  water-works,  pipes  are  sometimes  laid  for  supplying 
compartments  of  a garden.  Lawns  and  plots  of  grass  may 
he  watered  with  the  water-butt. 

WATERING  OF  LAND.  [Irrigation.] 

WATERLAND,  DANIEL.  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
theologian,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Wateriand, 
rector  of  Wasely  or  Walesly,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was 
born  14th  February,  1683.  Alter  finishing  his  elementary 
education  at  the  free  school  of  Lincoln,  ne  was  admitted 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  in  March,  1699,  obtained 
a scholarship  in  December,  1702,  and  was  elected  a fellow 
in  February.  1704.  Continuing  to  reside  at  the  university, 
and  having  taken  holy  orders,  he  acted  for  many  years  as  a 
tutor  even  after  he  had  been  presented  by  the  ear)  of  Suf- 
folk. in  February,  1713,  to  the  mastership  of  his  college, 
and  also  to  the  rector)-  of  Ellingham  in  Norfolk.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  drew  up  and  pub- 
lished his  4 Advice  to  a Young  Student,  with  a Method  of 
Study  for  the  first  Four  Years,’  which  went  through  several 
editions.  In  1714  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  on  which  occasion  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  nis  defence  of  his  thesis,  the  illegality  of  Arian  sub- 
scription. his  first  opponent  being  Thomas  Sherlock,  after- 
wards bishop  of  London.  Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  king  (George  I.), 
and  in  1717  he  received  by  command  of  his  majesty,  on 
his  visit  to  the  university,  the  unsolicited  honour  of  a de- 
gree of  D.D.,  in  which  he  was  some  time  after  incorporated 
at  Oxford. 

Dr.  Waterland  appears  to  have  first  come  forth  a s a 
controversialist  in  1718,  in  an  answer  to  Dr.  Whitby’s 
Latin  disquisitions  on  Bishop  Bull’s  * Defence  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,’  anil  * An  Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby’s  Reply’  to  that 
attack.  In  1719  he  handled  the  same  subject  with  more 
elaboration  and  effect  in  ' A Vindication  of  Christ's 
Divinity,  being  a Defence  of  the  Queries,  &c.,  in  answer 
to  a Clergyman  in  the  Country.'  The  4 Queries’  had  been 
drawn  up  some  time  before  fur  the  use  of  the  Rev.  John 
Jackson,  rector  of  Rossington.  in  Yorkshire,  who  wrote  an 
answer  to  them,  which  he  submitted  to  Waterland,  and 
then  sent  the  4 Queries,’ his  own  answer,  and  Watcrland  s 
reply  to  that,  to  the  press.  This  publication  immediately 
involved  Waterland  in  a controversy  with  Dr.  Clarke  and 
the  Arian  party.  The  longest  and  most  important  of 
Waterland’s  tracts  in  this  controversy  was  his  next,  pub- 
lished in  1723,  under  the  title  of 4 A Second  Vindication  of 
Christ’s  Divinity.’  This  was  followed  the  next  year  by  4 A 
ftirlher  Defence  of  Christ’s  Divinity,’  in  answer  to  Clarke’s 
4 Observations’  on  the  Second  Defence. 

Meanwhile,  in  1720,  Dr.  Waterland  had,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bishop  Robinson,  of  Ixmdon,  preached  the  first 
course  of  sermons  at  the  lecture  founded  by  Lady  Moyer, 
which  he  afterwards  published  in  8vo..  under  the  title  of 
4 Eight  Sermons.  &c.  in  defence  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.*  Next  year  he  was  presented  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Austin's  and 
8t.  Faith’s,  in  the  city  of  London ; ana  in  1723  he  was  pro- 


| inoted  by  Archbishop  Dawes  to  the  chancellorship  of  trie 
‘ church  of  York.  The  same  year  he  publi>hed  his 4 Critical 
; History  of  the  Athana>.ian  Creed.’  In  1727  he  was  col- 
' latcd  to  a eanonry  of  Windsor ; and  in  1730  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  chapter  of  Windsor  to  the  vicarage  of 
Twickenham  ; upon  which  he  resigned  his  London  living, 
but  accepted  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  from  his  dio- 
cesan Bishop  Gibson. 

The  publication,  in  1730,  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  'Exposition  of 
the  Church  Catechism’ drew  Waterland  into  a new  con- 
troversy both  with  Clarke  and  Dr.  Sykes.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  with  Tindal,  whose’4  Christianity  as  old 
as  the  Creation  ’ also  apiieared  in  1730,  and  was  replied  to 
by  Waterland,  in  a work  entitled  ‘Scripture  Vindicated,’ 
8cc..  in  1732.  Out  of  this  grew  another  controversy  with 
Middleton  ; and  that  was  succeeded  by  a fourth  with  the 
Rev.  John  Jackson,  on  the  worth  of  the  d priori  argument 
for  the  being  of  a God,  which,  opposed  as  it  was  1o  Water- 
land's  natural  turn  of  thought,  which  was  critical  rather  than 
metaphysical,  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  recommended 
itself  to  him  the  more  as  having  been  adopted  hv  his  great 
Arian  adversary  Clarke.  In  17!M  he  published  a tract 
: entitled  ‘The  Importance  of  the  Holy  Trinity  asserted 
[ and  in  1737.  in  an  8vo.  volume, 4 A Review  of  the  Doctrine 
! of  the  Eucharist,  as  laid  down  in  Scripture  and  Antiquity,* 
which  was  the  last  work  he  sent  to  the  press.  He  died  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  1740,  at  London,  whither  he  had 
come  from  Cambridge  to  consult  Dr.  Chcselden  about  his 
complaint,  a nail  growing  into  one  of  his  great  toes,  which 
ended  in  a mortification.  He  left  a widow,  whom  he  had 
married  in  1719,  but  no  children.  Two  volumes  of  his 
Sermons,  with  a discourse  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion, and  another  on  Infant  Communion,  appeared  in  1742, 
under  the  care  of  Joseph  Clarke,  M.A.:  and  a complete 
edition  of  Archdeacon  Watertand's  works,  with  a Life  of 
the  author,  by  the  late  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  was  published 
at  Oxford,  in  11  vols.  8vo.,  in  1823. 

WATERLOO  is  a village  in  the  province  of  South  Bra- 
bant, in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  It  is  situated  in  53u  3.Y 
N.  lat.  and  4"  2 jY  R.  long.,  at  the  edge  of  the  Forest  of 
Soigniet,  about  10  miles  south  of  Brussels,  on  the  road  to 
Charleroi,  and  has  about  2000  inhabitants.  At  a short 
distance  from  this  village,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was 
prevented  by  the  Dutch  deputies,  in  1705,  from  attacking 
the  French  army,  and  obtaining  a victory,  which  might 
have  given  to  this  obscure  village  the  celebrity  which  it 
acquired  above  a century  later  by  the  memorable  battle  of 
the  18th  of  June,  1815,  in  which  the  emperor  Napoleon 
was  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  In  memory  of 
this  decisive  victory  a monument  has  been  erected  on  the 
field  of  battle ; it  consists  of  a conical  mound  of  earth, 
which  is  2160  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  200 
feet  high.  A double  spiral  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the 
summit,  where  there  is  a pillar  00  feet  high,  which  sup- 
ports a lion  12  feet  high  and  21  feet  long. 

(Kassel,  Cantiabich,  and  Stein.) 

WATERLOO-BRIDGE.  [London.] 

WATERLOO,  ANTONI,  a celebrated  Dutch  land- 
scape-painter, etcher,  and  engraver,  was  horn  nearUtreiht 
about  1618.  His  landscapes  are  much  prized,  on  account 
of  their  colouring,  their  skies,  and  their  foliage.  His  etch- 
ings are  also  excellent : their  subjects  are  taken  chiefly 
from  the  vicinity  of  Utrecht,  consisting  of  cottage  scenes, 
crooked  roads,  woods,  and  entrances  into  forests,  &c.  He 
could  not  draw  the  figures:  those  in  his  pictures  were 
painted  by  Weeninx  and  others;  in  his  etchings  he  in- 
serted them  very  sparingly.  There  are  many  bad  impres- 
sions of  Waterloo's  etchings,  owing  to  his  peculiar  mode 
of  execution.  He  etched  the  whole  design  of  an  equal 
strength,  but  slightly,  and  then  finished  in  a bold  manner 
with  the  graver  those  parts  which  he  desired  to  be  most 
effective.  As  the  plates  therefore  were  worked  off,  the 
etching  grew  perceptibly  fainter,  while  that  part  which 
was  executed  with  the  graver  suffered  comparatively  no 
diminution  of  effect.  Good  impressions  are  much  Bought 
by  collectors.  Bartsch  has  enumerated  134  of  Waterloo’s 
etchings,  all  of  which  he  has  named  and  described. 

Although  Waterloo  was  well  paid  for  his  works,  and 
inherited  some  property  from  hi*  parents,  he  died  in  poverty 
in  1662.  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Job,  near  Utrecht,  aged 
about  forty-five.  He  is  accounted  by  some  the  most  mas- 
terly etcher  of  landscape,  and  his  work*  have  always  been 
much  studied  by  engravers. 
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(Houbraken,  Schoubur * der  Nederlandtcfus  KonetAchtl- 
ders,  Jj-c. ; Bart  sc  h,  Print  re  Graveur ; Huber,  Manuel  dee 
Amateurs,  <$*.) 

WATERMAN,  one  who  rows  a boat  on  a river  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers.  The  only  large  body  of  water- 
men in  England  are  those  employed  on  the  river  Thames 
at  London.  Before  the  introduction  of  coaches  they  were 
a very  essential  class  for  the  conveyance  of  persons 
not  only  between  I-ondon  and  Southwark,  but  between 
I/>ndon  and  Westminster,  and  up  and  down  the  river 
to  the  various  places  on  each  side.  The  Thames  was 
then  the  great  highway.  Stairs  and  watergates  were 
numerous  on  the  north  bank  from  London  to  Westminster, 
where  there  were  many  palaces  of  the  nobility,  each 
palace  having  its  landing-place,  its  barges  and  wherries, 
and  its  private  retinue  of  watermen,  or  bargemen,  as  they 
were  then  commonly  called.  Processions  on  the  river,  water- 
tournaments,  boat-races,  and  other  aouatic  amusements 
were  frequent.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  fare  for  a 
passenger,  with  his  truss  or  farthell,  from  London  to 
Gravesend  or  Milton,  was  2d.  Stow  computes  that  there 
were  as  many  as  2000  boats  in  his  time,  that  there  were 
40,000  watermen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Watermens  Company, 
and  that  they  could  furnish  20,000  men  for  the  fleet.  No 
doubt  he  included  in  this  large  number  the  private  water- 
.men  of  the  court  and  the  nobility.  John  Taylor,  the 
* water-poet,’  as  he  styled  himself,  complains  bitterly  of  the 
introduction  of  coaches : * I do  not  inveigh  against  any 
coaches  that  lielong  to  persons  of  worth  or  quality,  but 
only  against  the  caterpillar  swarm  of  hirelings.  They  have 
undone  my  poor  trade  whereof  I am  a member.’  Since 
that  time  the  increase  in  the  number  of  bridges  and  the 
introduction  of  steam-boats  have  still  more  reduced  the 
number  of  watermen. 

An  apprenticeship  of  seven  yean  on  the  Thames  con- 
stitutes a free  waterman.  The  watermen  and  lightermen 
are  an  incorporated  company,  founded  in  1536,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London.  They 
are  regulated  partly  by  their  own  bye-laws  and  partly 
by  the  7 Sc  8 Geo.  lV.,  c.  75.  The  monopoly  of  labour 
held  by  this  company  is  very  extensive,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  river  navigation  from  Staines  to  Yantlet 
Creek.  With  the  exception  of  certain  flat-bottomed 
ferry-boats  and  barges  above  Kingston,  no  person  can  ply 
in  a boat  for  hire  on  the  Tliames  who  is  not  a member  of 
the  Watermen’s  Company. 

The  number  of  free  watermen  is  between  4000  and 
5000.  In  1796,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Dock 
Committee,  the  number  of  free  watermen  was  8283. 
'The  number  of  boats  licensed  to  carry  passengers  was  2728 
on  January  1,  1836.  ( Appendir  to  Report  on  the  Port  of 
London,  p.  233.)  The  Trinity  House  Corporation  share  to 
some  extent  in  the  monopoly  of  the  Watermen's  Company, 
having  the  power  to  license  certain  king's  seamen,  besides 
pilots,  to  ply  on  the  river ; but  thu  licences  granted  by 
them  are  under  200. 

By  the  act  7 & 8 Geo.  IV.,  c.  75,  * for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  watermen  and  lightermen  on  the  river  Thames  be- 
tween Yantlet  Creek  and  Windsor,’  the  court  of  aldermen 
are  to  fix  the  fares  that  may  be  taken  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers ; every  waterman  who  shall  demand  and 
take  for  his  fare  more  than  is  allowed,  is  to  forfeit  for 
every  offence  not  exceeding  40*. ; lists  of  fares  are  to  be 
painted  on  boards  and  affixed  at  suitable  plying-pl&ces ; 
every  waterman  is  to  have  a printed  list  of  tne  fares  in  his 
boat,  and  if  he  shall  refuse  to  produce  the  same,  or  not 
permit  the  same  to  be  examined,  then  the  passenger  shall 
be  discharged  from  his  tare,  and  the  waterman  shall  pay 
for  ever y offence  not  exceeding  5/. ; the  number  of  the 
boat  ana  the  name  of  the  owner  are  to  be  painted  on  the 
boat ; and  a waterman  wilfully  avoiding  a passenger,  or 
hindering  any  person  from  reading  the  name  or  number,  or 
using  abusive  language,  is  liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding 
5/.  Complaint  may  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the 
offence  to  the  lord-mayor  or  any  justice  within  nis  jurisdic- 
tion. For  other  regulations  less  interesting  to  the  public 
we  refer  to  the  act  itself. 

The  Thames  watermen  have  recently  established  a 
steam-boat  company,  in  which  any  free  waterman  may  be 
a shareholder,  but  no  other  person. 

A very  handsome  set  of  almshouse#  have  been  built  on 
Penge  Common,  near  Londou,  lor  ‘poor,  aged,  decayed, 
and  maimed  free  watermen  and  lightermen  on  the  river 


Thames.’  According  to  the  statement  made  at  the  Anni- 
versary meeting  in  June,  1843,  forty-one  houses  had 
already  been  erected,  the  cost  of  which  was  15.500/.,  of 
which  14,000/.  had  been  paid  by  the  Society,  leaving  a 
debt  of  1500/.,  towards  which  1200/.  was  collected  at  the 
meeting. 

(Knight's  London,  ‘The  Silent  Highway;’  IVestmimler 
Revieir , May,  1843;  Act  7 & 8 Geo.  IV.,  c.  75.) 

WATERPROOF  CLOTH  AND  LEATHER.  The 
textile  fabrics,  whatever  be  their  character,  are  pervious 
to  water  from  two  causes,  via.  the  existence  of  minute 
spaces  between  the  individual  fibres  of  the  yarn,  whether 
of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  or  flax  ; and  the  rectangular  meshes 
consequent  on  the  process  of  weaving.  To  close  up  these 
minute  channels,  as  likewise  the  pores  of  leather,  so  as  to 
impart  a 4 waterproof’  quality  to  tne  material,  has  been  the 
object  of  a large  number  of  patents  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  as  likewise  of  recipes  which  have  not  been  patented. 
Some  of  these  protective  agents  may  be  noticed  under  the 
subdiv  isions  of — 1,  solutions  into  which  the  cloth  is  dipped  ; 
2,  varnishes  applied  to  the  surface  ; 3,  interlayers  of  caout- 
chouc comi>o:»ition  ; 4,  waterproof  composition  for  leather. 

1.  In  18A"»  Mr.  Hellewcll,  of  Salford,  took  out  a patent  for 
a solution,  which,  by  immersion,  should  render  cotton  and 
other  fabrics  waterproof.  According  to  this  plan,  for  a 
quantity  of  woven  material  equal  to  10001b.  weight,  there 
are  used  120  lb.  of  rock  alum,  80  lb.  of  common  whiting, 
and  200  gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  is  intended,  by 
the  chemical  action  of  its  ingredients,  to  yield  a solution 
of  alumine,  with  which  the  cloth  is  saturated.  After  the 
saturation,  the  cloth  is  passed  quickly  through  a vessel 
containing  a solution,  at  a temperature  of  10t>g  Kahr.,  of 
yellow  soap  in  w ater,  the  proportions  being  31b.  of  soap  and 
30  gallons  of  water  to  501b.  of  cloth.  This  latter  process, 
according  to  the  patentee’s  description,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  the  alumine  in  the  interstices  of  the  cloth,  and 
enabling  it  to  resist  the  action  of  water.  The  cloth  is 
finally  washed,  to  free  it  from  any  impurities. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Doncaster,  patented  in  1839  a method  of 
waterprooting  cloth  by  immersion.  He  describes  two  kinds 
of  solution  employed  for  this  purpose  : 1st,  two  ounces  of 
pulverized  alum  are  dissolved  in  a pint  of  distilled  water; 
one  ounce  of  dry  white-lead  is  rubbed  down  in  another 
pint  of  w ater ; and  the  two  solutions  being  mixed  and 
allowed  to  settle,  the  supernatant  liquor  constitutes  the 
required  agent : 2nd,  one  ounce  of  dry  white-lead  is  nibbed 
down  in  half  a pint  of  water;  one  ounce  of  pounded  alum 
is  dissolved  in  another  half-pint  of  water;  and  these  two 
solutions,  together  with  two  fluid  drachms  of  acetic  acid, 
are  mixed  together,  and  allowed  to  settle.  When  the 
cloth  has  been  immersed  in  the  supernatant  liquor  resulting 
from  either  of  the  above  solutions,  it  is  passed  through  a 
solution  of  quicklime,  and  a third  time  through  a solution 
of  boiled  Irish  moss,  which  acts  as  a mucilage. 

There  are  other  patents  of  a somewhat  similar  character 
to  the  above,  and  there  have  also  been  methods  published 
but  not  patented.  Of  these,  one  more  example  will 
suffice  : — Boil  half  an  ounce  of  Russian  isinglass  in  a pound 
of  soft  water  till  dissolved  ; dissolve  an  ounce  of  alum  in 
two  pounds  of  water ; dissolve  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
white  soap  in  a pound  of  water;  strain  these  solutions 
separately  through  linen,  and  then  mix  them  all  together. 
Heat  this  liquid  till  it  simmers,  and  apply  it  with  a brush 
to  the  * wrong  ’ side  of  the  cloth,  on  a flat  table.  When 
dry, the  cloth  is  brushed,  and  then  brushed  again  lightly 
with  water.  The  intention  of  this  process  is  to  render  the 
cloth  impervious  to  water,  but  not  to  air. 

2.  The  surface-application  of  a species  of  varnish  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  patents,  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  two  or  three  instances.  About  twenty  years  ago  Messrs. 
Mills  and  Fairman  introduced  a composition,  formed  of 
100 lb.  of  linseed  oil,  40)b.  of  pipeclay,  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  burnt  umber,  white-lead,  pounded  pumice-stone, 
and  one  or  two  other  substances.  These  ingredients  were 
melted  together  and  ground  to  a smooth  paint-like  state, 
and  then  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  fabric  with  large 
knives,  the  cloth  being  stretched  over  wooden  frames. 
When  the  surface  was  thus  coated  and  dried,  the  other 
surface  was  similarly  treated.  This  was  not  intended  as  a 
waterproof  composition  for  ordinary  clothing,  but  rather 
for  tarpaulitig,  awnings,  coach  top-covers,  boat-cloaks,  and 
other  coarse  mate  rials. 

Mr.  Newberry’s  patent,  taken  out  in  1840,  is  for  a mode 
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of  applying  waterproof  composition  in  such  & wav  as  to 
leave  one  side  of  the  woven  fabric  free  from  its  influence, 
thereby  presenting  to  the  eye  a texture  nearly  resembling 
that  of  ordinary  cloth.  The  method  consists  in  saturating 
the  cloth  with  the  waterproof  composition,  and  exposing 
one  surface  only,  in  such  a way  that  the  atmosphere,  or 
artificial  heat,  may  harden  the  composition  on  that  surface 
into  a dry  membranous  film;  while  the  other  side,  after 
being  kept  moist  during  the  drying  of  the  first,  is  cleansed 
from  the  composition  by  means  of  spirit  of  turpentine. 
Mr.  Newberry  describes  three  modes  of  effecting  this 
object.  In  the  first  mode  the  cloth  or  woven  fabric  is 
stretched  over  a frame,  and  after  being  saturated  with  the 
composition,  is  allowed  to  float  on  a layer  of  oil  till  the 
upper  surface  is  dry;  after  which  the  lower  surface  is 
cleansed  from  the  composition.  In  the  second  mode  the 
cloth  is  stretched  double,  or  in  two  plies,  over  a frame, 
saturated  with  the  composition,  and  then  left  to  dry  on  the 
exterior  surfaces,  the  contact-surfaces  remaining  moist 
until  the  time  of  removal.  In  the  third  mode  recourse  is 
had  to  a roller,  on  which  the  cloth  is  coiled,  and  a flat 
table  of  slate,  stone,  varnished  wood,  or  other  substance 
non-absorbent  to  the  composition.  The  table  is  coated 
with  a layer  of  the  composition,  and  the  cloth,  being  un- 
coiled and  laid  down  upon  it,  is  pressed  and  rolled  till 
every  part  becomes  wetted  by  the  composition  beneath. 
In  this  way  the  upper  surface  may  be  cleansed  while  the 
lower  is  in  contact  with  the  table,  and  the  latter  is  then 
exposed  to  a drying  process.  Mr.  Newberry’s  patent  re- 
lates rather  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  than  to  the  kind  of 
composition  employed. 

3.  The  application  of  a layer  of  cement,  gum.  or  varnish 
between  two  other  substances,  with  a view  to  render  the 
inner  one  impervious  to  water,  has  been  practised  under 
many  different  modifications,  including  that  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  inventor,  Macintosh.  In  the 
ear  1834  Mr.  Weise  of  Bermondsey  devised  a peculiar 
ind  of  fabric,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  class  now 
under  consideration.  This  fabric  was  to  be  used  either  as 
a material  for  hats  and  bonnets,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  felted 
beaver,  or  as  a cloth  for  other  garments.  The  materials 
consisted  of  beaver-fur,  musk-fur,  hare's  wool,  Spanish  wool, 
flax,  down,  and  waste  silk,  any  or  all  of  which  were  to  be 
combined,  according  to  the  kind  of  fabric  required.  The 
materials  were  carded,  roved,  and  spun  into  yarn,  in  the 
manner  of  cotton  ; and  this  yarn  was  soaked  in  a solution 
of  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  to  render  the  interstices 
between  its  fibres  waterproof.  The  yam  was  then  woven 
into  a textile  fabric ; and  in  order  to  render  the  meshes 
impervious  to  water,  the  cloth  was  drawn  over  a heated 
cylinder,  whereby  the  resinous  composition  was  so  far 
melted  as  to  flow  into  them.  The  last  part  of  the  pro- 
cess was  to  raise  a pile  or  nap  on  the  surlace  by  means  of 
teazles  or  brushes. 

In  Mr.  Macintosh's  patent  of  1834,  the  use  of  a cement 
between  two  layers  of  cloth  was  divulged,  and  this  mode 
has  been  extensively  adopted.  The  cement,  or  thick 
elastic  varnish,  is  made  by  dissolving  caoutchouc  in  a small 
quantity  of  coal-oil,  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
varying  according  to  their  quality.  To  facilitate  the  solu- 
tion, the  caoutchouc  is  cut  into  very  fine  threads,  and  the 
heat  of  a steam-bath  is  applied.  To  apply  the  varnish 
thus  prepared,  the  cloth  is  stretched  upon  frames  and 
brushed  over  with  it.  The  surfaces  of  two  such  pieces, 
while  in  a partially  damp  state,  are  laid  one  upon  another, 
and  pressed  between  rollers  till  they  firmly  ana  inseparably 
unite.  The  double  fabric  thus  produced  is  wholly  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  is  at  the  same  time  free  from  any 
adhesive  substance  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Barlow  ( Encyclop . 
Metrop.),  while  speaking  of  this  invention, says: — 1 A very 
ingenious  application  of  this  cloth  was  also  made  in  some 
of  our  recent  voyages  of  discovery,  in  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  have  boats  constructed  very  light,  for  the  con- 
venience of  taking  them  over  land.  In  this  case  the  boat 
is  made  of  wicker-work,  with  a casing  of  waterproof 
cloth ; and  by  such  boats  very  considerable  rivers  and 
pieces  of  water  have  been  crossed.’  Mr.  B&iliie  Fraser, 
while  describing  his  arrangements  of  dress  for  braving  the 
weather,  in  his  * Tatar  Journey  from  Constantinople  to 
Teheran,’  remarks : — 1 But  as  my  furs  alone  would  have 
made  a poor  defence  against  nun  or  falling  snow,  I had 
provided  myself  with  a good  Macintosh  India-rubber  cloak, 
which  now  did  worthy  service.’ 


Mr.  Hancock,  in  the  year  1830,  besides  describing  a 
mode  of  applying  a layer  of  caoutchouc-solution  to  the 
external  surface  of  cloth,  patented  a peculiar  kind  of  water- 
proof material.  This  consists  of  fibres  of  cotton,  silk,  flax, 
or  hair,  mixed  up  with  caoutchouc.  The  fibres  are  cut  to 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  then  incorporated 
with  the  gum,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  former 
to  a pound  of  the  latter ; and  colours,  if  required,  may  be 
given  to  the  mixture  by  the  addition  of  any  of  the  usual 
dry  pigments.  The  mixture  is  poured  out  upon  a cold 
tablet,  and  allowed  to  harden  in  form  of  an  extended  sheet ; 
and  this  sheet,  after  being  gently  warmed,  is  rolled  or 
pressed  to  give  it  smoothness  of  surface.  Of  this  material 
the  patentee  proposes  that  boats,  shoes,  gaiters,  caps,  eart- 
coverings,  and  numerous  other  articles  may  be  formed ; 
the  proportion  of  gum  to  fibre  being  regulated  according 
to  the  purpose  to  which  the  resulting  material  is  to  be 
applied. 

Among  Mr.  Sievier's  ingenious  applications  of  caout- 
chouc are  two  or  three  relating  to  waterproof  cloth,  pa- 
tented in  1835.  One  method  relates  to  non-elastic  cloth. 
A woven  fabric,  of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk,  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance coated  with  a solution  of  caoutchouc  in  spirits  of 
turpentine.  It  is  next  coated  with  a mixture  composed  of 
caoutchouc,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  litharge  or  some 
other  drying  ingredient.  >VhiIe  yet  wet,  the  cloth  is  co- 
vered with  fibres  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  hair,  or  fur,  cut  into 
uniform  lengths  and  pressed  evenly  down  upon  the  cloth 
by  rollers  or  brushes.  When  dry,  the  surface  is  brushed, 
and  those  fibres  which  remain  immoveable  form  a perma- 
nent surface  to  this  double  waterproof  material.  The  in- 
ventor describes  the  anpcar&nce  as  being  analogous  to  that 
of  broadcloth  or  of  velvet,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fibres  employed,  and  states  that  the  cloth  may  be  sheared 
if  a short  nap  be  required.  Mr.  Sievier  proposes  to  pro- 
duce multi-coloured  patterns,  by  having  blocks  cut  similar 
to  those  used  by  paper-stainers,  floorcloth-printers,  and 
calico  printers,  and  by  applying  fibres  of  one  colour  to  the 
varnished  ground-fabric  by  means  of  these  blocks ; a por- 
tion only  will  be  thus  covered,  and  the  remainder  is  pro- 
posed to  be  covered  with  fibres  of  a different  colour,  ap- 
plied as  in  the  first  method,  but  which  will  not  adhere  at 
the  parts  covered  with  the  block-tint.  A mode  is  de- 
scribed of  employing  stencil-plates  instead  of  the  carved 
blocks. 

Mr.  Sievier’s  elastic  waterproof  material  is  thus  formed  : 
— very  thin  sheets  of  caoutchouc  are  cemented  by  a solu- 
tion of  caoutchouc  to  gauze,  bobbin-net,  or  other  open 
material ; and  on  this,  as  a ground,  and  with  a similar  ce- 
ment of  quick-drying  caoutchouc,  is  laid  a stratum  of  fibres. 
The  fibres  are  pressed  and  dressed  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance ; but  the  resulting  fabric  differs  in  this — that  the 
open  and  extensible  meshes  of  the  gauze  or  bobbin-net 
give  to  the  whole  an  elasticity  which  closely-woven  tex- 
tures cannot  impart. 

4.  The  attempts  to  render  leather  waterproof  depend  in 
general  on  the  filling  up  of  the  small  pores  which  have 
previously  admitted  the  tannin ; the  substance  imbibed 
being  such  as  will  repel  or  resist  water.  Many  such  me- 
thods have  been  proposed  at  different  times,  of  which  the 
mention  of  a few  win  here  suffice.  Melt  over  a slow  fire 
a quart  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  a pound  of  mutton  suet,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  yellow  bees’-wax,  and  hall'  a pound 
of  common  resin,  or  smaller  quantities  in  the  like  rela- 
tive proportions;  and  with  this  mixture  saturate  the 
leather  of  new  boots  or  shoes,  while  the  latter  is  slightly 
warm.  Another  method  is  to  melt  two  ounces  of  yellow 
bees’-wax,  two  ounces  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and  two  ounces 
of  turpentine,  in  a pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  with  this  mix- 
ture to  saturate  the  warmed  leather.  The  ‘Journal  of 
the  American  Institute’  gives  the  two  following: — 1.  Boil 
together  for  half  an  hour  one  quart  of  linseed  oil,  two 
ounces  of  resin,  and  half  an  ounce  of  white  vitriol,  to  which 
add  four  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  two  ounces 
of  white  oak  sawdust,  and  apply  this  mixture  to  the  lea- 
ther by  means  of  a brush.  2.  Apply  a coating  of  tallow 
to  the  leather ; and  after  this  has  dried,  coat  it  again  with 
a mixture  of  one  part  of  copaiba  balsam  with  two  of 
naphtha.  Another  mixture  for  this  purpose  consists  of 
six  ounces  of  caoutchouc  boiled  for  two  hours  in  two 
quarts  of  linseed  or  neat’s-foot^  oil.  Lastly,  a mode  has 
been  much  recommended  in  ditferenl  quarters,  of  applying 
a hot  mixture  of  two  parts  tallow  and  one  part  re«n,  with 
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which  the  leather  may  be  completely  saturated,  the  resin 
imparting  an  antiseptic  quality  to  the  tallow. 

One  of  Mr.  Sievier's  contrivances  is  for  rendering  leather 
nt  once  elastic  and  waterproof.  A thin  sheet  of  leather 
is  cemented  to  a thin  sheet  of  solid  caoutchouc  by  a caout- 
chouc solution,  and  kept  under  pressure  for  five  or  six 
days.  The  compound  fabric  thus  formed  is  nearly  inelastic, 
because  the  leather  has  temporarily  suspended  the  elastic 
power  of  the  caoutchouc : but  by  tfic  application  of  a tem- 
perature about  equal  to  180°  Fahr.,the  caoutchouc  partially 
collapse*,  and  the  leather  assumes  a corrugated  surface, 
similar  to  Morocco  leather.  The  leather,  rendered  thus 
elastic  and  waterproof,  is  then  manufactured  into  boots 
and  shoes  or  other  articles. 

WATFORD,  [Hertfordshire.] 

WATLINGTON.  [Oxfordshire.] 

WATSON,  RICHARD.  D.D.,  was  bom  in  August, 
1737.  at  llevendiam,  near  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  wncre 
his  father,  a younger  son  of  a small  statesman,  or  land- 
owner, had  been  head  mauler  of  the  grammar-school  from 
169H : the  family,  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from 
Scotland,  had  subsisted  for  at  least  three  or  four  genera- 
tions at  Hardendale,  near  Shap.  His  mother's  name  was 
Newton.  Old  Watson  had  great  reputation  as  a teacher  ; 
but  Richard,  who  was  the  younger  of  his  two  sons,  did  not 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  having  him  for  his  master;  for  he 
had  resigned  his  office  in  1737,  although  he  lived  till 
November,  1753.  Watson  was  educated  under  bis  father's 
successor,  who  took  little  mins  to  give  him  an  accurate 
grammatical  Iraining;  ana  about  a year  alter  his  father's 
death  he  was  sent,  on  an  exhibition  of  50/.  belonging  to  the 
school,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted a sizar,  3rd  November,  1754.  All  he  had,  besides 
his  exhibition,  to  carry  him  through  college,  was  a sum  of 
300/.  which  his  father  had  left  him;  but  he  set  bravely 
to  work  to  make  his  way  to  independence  by  hard  study 
and  hard  living.  It  is  said  that  at  first  his  dress  was  a 
coarse  mottled  Westmoreland  coat  and  blue  yam  stock- 
ings. Ho  offered  himself  as  a candidate  for  a scholarship, 
which  he  obtained  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1757.  In  Septem- 
ber following,  while  still  only  a junior  soph,  he  began 
to  take  pupils,  and  continued  to  be  so  employed,  first 
as  private  tutor,  then  as  assistant  college  tutor,  till,  in 
October,  17<>7,  he  became  one  of  the  head  tutors  of  Trinity 
College.  Meanwhile  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  B.A. 
in  January,  1750.  when  he  was  declared  second  wrangler 
(he  says  himself,  he  ought  to  have  been  first);  had 
been  elected  a fellow  of  his  college  in  October,  1700; 
had  graduated  M.A.  at  the  commencement  in  1702; 
and  in  November.  170-1,  had  been,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hadley,  unanimously  elected  by  the  senate  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  chemistry.  This  was  a strange  choice,  for  at 
that  time  Watson  knew  nothing  of  chemistry  whatever ; 
but  he  did  not  disappoint  the  confidence  that  was  felt,  by 
himself  and  others,  in  his  ardour,  application,  and  quick- 
ness of  comprehension.  With  the  assistance  of  an  operator, 
whom  he  sent  for  immediately  from  Paris,  and  by  immur- 
ing himself  in  his  laboratory,  fie  acquired  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  new  subject  as  to  enable  him,  in  about  lour- 
teen  months,  to  read  his  first  course  of  lectures,  which 
were  honoured  with  a numerous  attendance,  and  proved 
highly  satisfactory.  He  afterwards  delivered  oilier  courses, 
which  were  equally  successful ; in  1708  he  printed  a sy- 
nopsis of  the  principles  of  the  science  under  the  title  of 
‘ Institution?*  Metallurgies;’  in  1703  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  during  some  years  alter 
Inis  he  contributed  many  chemical  papers  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  In  1771  he  published  * An  Essay  on 
the  subjects  of  Chemistry,  and  their  General  Division*;’ 
in  1781  he  published  two  vols.,  12mo.,  of  4 Chemical 
Essays;'  a third  appeared  in  1782 ; and  a fourth  in  1780 
completed  the  work,  which  has  often  been  reprinted,  and 
was  long  very  popular.  But  Watsons  first  publication, 
properly  so  called,  was  ‘An  Assize  Sermon,  preached  at 
Cambridge,’  4to.,  1769.  About  two  year*  alter  this,  in 
October,  1771,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  dis- 
tinguished office  of  regrius  professor  of  divinity,  although 
he  was  at  the  time  neither  D.D.  nor  B.D.,  and  in  truth 
seem*  by  bis  own  account  to  have  known  little  more  of 
divinity  than  he  did  of  chemistry  seven  years  before.  But 
such  was  his  good  luck,  or  the  reputation  he  liad  established 
for  carrying  his  object,  whenever  he  took  one  in  hand,  that 
no  other  candidate  appeared.  The  professorship  when  he 


got  it  was  worth  about  330/.;  but  he  boasts  of  having 
raised  it  to  more  than  three  times  that  value.  Not  that  he 
ever  had  any  pretensions  to  call  himself  a learned  theologian: 
on  the  cont  rary,  he  was  rather  vain  of  being  spoken  of  as  t he 
Prnfestnt  abroittarrif,  the  self-taught  professor,  or  rather 
the  professor  who  was  indebted  for  what  he  knew  neither  to 
masters  nor  books.  His  constitution  was,  he  says,  ‘ ill  fitted 
for  celibacy;’  so  in  December,  1773,  he  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Dallam  Tower,  in 
Westmoreland;  and  the  next  day  he  went  to  North 
Wales  to  take  possession  of  a sinecure  rectory,  procured 
lor  him  from  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  by  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  which  after  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  was 
enabled  also  through  meant  of  his  grace)  to  exchange  for 
a prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely.  In  1780  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Plumptre  a*  archdeacon  of  that  diocese;  Ihe  same 
year  he  was  presented  to  the  rector)'  of  North  wold,  in 
Norfolk ; and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following  he 
received  another  much  more  valuable  living,  the  rectory  of 
K n apt  oft,  in  Leicestershire,  from  the  duke  of  Rutland,  who 
had  neen  his  pupil  at  the  university.  He  was  now  there- 
fore tolerably  well  provided  for. 

Meanwhile  his  publications  not  already  noticed  had 
been,  in  1772,  two  * letters  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,’  under  the  name  of  ‘A  Christian  Whig,’ in 
support  ol  the  clerical  petition  for  the  abolition  of  sub- 
scription; in  1773,  also  without  his  name,  ‘A  Brief  State 
of  the  Principles  of  Church  Authority in  1776,  a re- 
storation sermon  entitled ‘The  Principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Vindicated,’  which  made  considerable  noise,  and,  as 
he  conceives,  gave  great  offence  at  court  and  in  courtly 
circles;  the  same  year  hi*  well-known  ‘Apology  for 
Christianity,’  in  answer  to  Gibbon  ; and  two  or  three  other 
sermons  and  charges.  In  March,  1782.  on  the  appearance 
of  Soame  Jenyns's  * Disquisitions  on  Various  Subjects,’  the 
toryism  of  which  annoyed  him,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
delond  his  whig  principles  in  ‘An  Answer  to  the  dis- 
quisition on  Government’  in  that  work. 

In  July,  1782,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Llandatf,  not  exactly,  ns  it  would  appear,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  his  friend  the  duke  of  Rutland,  but  rather  by  the 
new  prime  minister.  Lord  Shelburne,  of  his  own  accord,  in 
the  expectation  of  thereby  both  gaining  an  active  parlizan 
and  gratifying  the  duke.  Of  course  Shelburne  professed 
to  have  selected  him  from  his  own  discernment  of  his 
merits.  Let  that  have  been  as  it  may,  Watson  proved  a 
veiy  unmanageable  bishop.  Neither  "Shelburne  nor  any 
succeeding  minister  could  ever  get  him  to  run  in  harness. 
The  first  tiling  he  did  after  he  found  the  mitre  on  his  head 
>vas  to  publish,  in  1783,  ‘A  Letter  to  Archbishop  Corn- 
wallis on  the  Church  Revenues,’  recommending  an  equali- 
zation of  the  bishoprics.  This  he  did  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  said  to  make  him  see  that  he  was  doing  a thing 
which  would  embarrass  the  government,  and  at  the  same 
: time  do  nothing  to  forward  bis  object.  And  so  he  con- 
tinued to  take  his  own  way,  and  was  very  soon  allowed  to 
do  so  without  any  party  or  any  person  seeking  either  to 
guide  him  or  stop  him.  He  made  some  good  ami  effec- 
I tive  speeches  in  the  House  of  Ix>rds,  but  never  originated 
; nor  even  materially  assisted  in  carrying  any  legislative 
measure.  For  the  most  part,  in  general  politics,  he  sided 
with  what  was  called  the  whig  party ; but  he  would  not 
come  up  to  vole  for  Fox's  India  Bill  in  1783,  and  he  had 
‘ a theory  of  his  own  upon  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
i the  House  of  Commons  by  Pitt  which  followed.  On  the 
; occasion  of  the  kings  illness  in  1788,  again,  he  went  with 
1 his  party  in  maintaining  the  right  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
i to  the  regency,  for  which  it  was  thought  at  the  lime  that 
he  had  a good  chance  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph,  then 
i vacant ; but  his  majesty’s  recovery  dissipated  that  along 
with  many  more  such  flattering  visions.  However  before 
this  Watson  had  received  a considerable  accession  to  his 
! fortune  by  the  death,  in  1786,  of  his  friend  and  former 
pupil,  Mr.  Luther,  of  Ongar.  in  Essex,  who  left  him  in  his 
j will  an  estate  which  he  sold  for  20,500/.  He  grumbled  on 
! about  having  sacrificed  himself  to  his  principles,  and  being 
, overlooked  and  left  in  poverty  ; but  with  his  bishopric,  and 
I his  professorship,  and  his  archdeaconry,  and  his  rectory— 
all,  by  the  bye,  as  he  managed  the  matter,  either  *‘»*tire,  or 
as  nearly  a*  possible,  sinecures -in  addition  to  this  money 
I and  the  profits  of  his  various  publications,  his  case  could 
not  well  be  expected  to  excite  much  commiseration. 

1 What  remains  of  his  biography  is  little  more  than  the 
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catalogue  of  his  other  literary  performance*.  In  1785  he 

Jiublished  o useful  ‘Collection  of  Theological  Tract*  se- 
eded from  various  Authors  for  the  Use  of  the  Younger 
Students  in  the  University,’  iu  6 vols.  8vo.,  which  went 
through  two  large  editions.  *An  Address  to  Young  Per- 
sons alter  Confirmation,’  which  he  published  in  1781),  was 
also  extensively  sold.  In  1780  he  published  anonymously 
‘Considerations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  liturgy 
and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a consistent 
Pro*e»tant another  of  his  adventurous  proclamations  of 
peculiar  views,  which  brought  upon  him  a good  deal  of 
outcry  and  obloouy.  This  was  followed,  in  1782,  by  * A 
Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese  in  June. 
17U1,’ full  of  vituperation  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
and  laudation  of  the  French  Revolution.  Upon  this  latter 
subject,  however,  he  soon  after  cooled  considerably,  as  ap-  i 
peared  by  his  next  publication,  a sermon  published  in 
1793,  which  he  entitled  ‘The  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of 
God  in  having  made  both  Rich  and  Poor,*  and  which  was 
expressly  directed  against  the  very  democratic  principles 
out  of  which  the  Revolution  in  France  had  sprung.  He 
talks  of  the  ‘strange’  turn  which  that  great  movement  had 
by  this  time  taken,  as  justifying  or  accounting  for  his  ap- 
parent change  of  feehug  about  it ; as  if  it  was  the  course 
of  events  that  had  been  in  the  wrong — not  he  and  his  an- 
ticipations. In  1796  appeared  another  of  his  best  remem- 
bered works,  his  ‘ Apology  for  the  Bible,  in  a Series  of 
Letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Paine.'  This  was  followed 
two  years  after  by  ‘ An  Address  to  the  People  of  Great 
Britain,’  an  energetic  appeal  iu  support  of  the  war  against 
France,  which,  the  more  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  quarter 
it  came  from,  excited  immense  attention.  Fourteen  re- 
gular editions  of  it,  he  says,  were  sold,  besides  many  pirated 
ones.  Some  years  after,  in  1803,  lie  published  another 
tract,  entitled  ‘Thoughts  on  the  intended  Invasion,’  in  the 
same  spirit.  Various  Charge*  and  single  Sermons  were 
also  printed  by  him  from  time  to  time,  which  need  not  be  , 
noticed  iu  detail.  His  last  publication  was  a selection  of 
his  fugitive  pieces,  in  two  octavo  volume*,  which  appeared 
in  1815.  under  the  title  of  ‘ Miscellaneous  Tract*  on  Reli- 
gious. Political,  and  Agricultural  Subjects.'  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  mostly  in  retirement  on  his  estate 
of  Calgarth  Park,  iu  Westmoreland,  which  he  amused  him- 
self in  ornamenting  and  improving  by  building  and  plant- 
ing. He  died  there  on  the  4th  of  June,  1816.  He  lett 
several  children.  After  his  death  appeared,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  son  Richard  Watson,  LL.B.,  pre- 
bendary of  Llandaif  and  Wells,  the  work  from  which  the 
above  particulars  have  been  principally  extracted,  entitled 
‘Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson,  liulion  of 
Llandaff,  written  by  himself  at  different  intervals,  aiul  re- 
vised in  1814.’ 

WATSON,  ROBERT,  a respectable  Scotch  author  of  i 
the  age  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Adaui  Smith.  Robert 
Watson  was  a native  of  St.  Andrews,  where  his  father 
combined  the  professions  of  brewer  and  apothecary. 
Robert  completed  the  usual  courses  of  languages  and  phi- 
losophy, and  commenced  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews.  He  attended  the  Divinity  Hall  in 
Glasgow  for  at  least  one  winter,  and  finished  his  theo- 
logical studies  in  Edinburgh. 

In  1751,  Adam  Smith  having  removed  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  had  been  elected  professor  of  logic,  Watson  was 
encouraged  by  Lord  Karnes  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures 
on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  delivered  by  Smith.  The  reception  these  lecture* 
mot  with  encouraged  him  to  repeat  the  course  every  winter 
during  his  continuance  in  Edinburgh. 

In  1758,  having  become  a licentiate,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
Scotland,  a ‘ probationer,’  Watson  offered  himself  a can- 
didate for  one  of  the  churches  of  his  native  town,  which 
happened  to  be  vacant.  The  application  was  unsuccessful, 
but  Mr.  Henry  Rymer,  professor  of  logic  in  St.  Salvador's 
college,  entertaining  thoughts  of  retiring  on  account  of 
infirm  health,  Watson  prevailed  upon  him,  by  the  payment 
of  a sum  of  money,  to  resign  in  his  favour.  The  other  pro- 
fessors sanctioned  the  bargain,  and  elected  Mr.  Watson 
professor  of  logic,  and  the  Crown  soon  afterwards  con- 
stituted him  by  patent  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres.  Watson  effected  the  same  innovation  in  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews  that  was  effected  about  the  same  time  in 
Glasgow  by  Smith  and  Reid,  in  Aberdeen  by  Beattie,  and 
in  Edinburgh  by  Finlayton.  He  substituted  for  a course 


of  lectures  on  logic,  properly  so  called,  a course  of  lectures 
on  the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  on  the  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  and  on  literary  criticism. 

Iu  1777  Dr.  Watson,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  Ro- 
bertson's * Charles  V.,’  published  (at  London i his  history' 
of  ‘Philip  II.  of  Spain.’  The  work  was  favourably  re- 
ceived in  Engiand,  and  immediately  translated  into  French, 
Dutch,  and  German.  This  success  encouraged  the  author 
to  commence  the  history  of  Philip  III.,  four  books  of 
which  were  completed  at  the  time  of  hi*  death  in  1780.  A 
few  years  before  his  death  he  had  been  promoted  to  be 
principal  of  the  united  colleges  of  St.  I^eonard  and  St. 
Salvador  OO  the  death  Of  Principal  Tullidelph.  Watson 
left  five  daughters  by  his  wife,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  daughter  of  Dr.  Shaw,  professor  of 
divinity  in  St.  Mary's  college.  The  four  completed  books 
of  the  history  of  Philip  III.,  with  two  additional,  by  Dr. 
William  Thompson,  were  published  by  that  gentleman  for 
the  benefit  of  the  author's  family. 

In  a literary  point  of  view  the  histories  of  Philip  II.  and 
III.  of  Spain  are  far  inferior  to  the  work  of  Robertson: 
they  are  heavy,  not  very  elegant,  and  show  nothing  of  a 
comprehensive  or  philosophical  mind  in  the  author.  They 
are  however  impartial,  but  for  a slight  natural  bias  of  the 
author  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  party.  The  narrative  is 
sufficiently  distinct  and  intelligible.  The  earl  of  H;ud- 
wicke  communicated  some  important  MSS.  to  the  author. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties for  the  Life  of  Philip  II.,  and  in  compiling  the  His- 
tory of  Philip  III.  he  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  Khevenhiiller  * 1 A unales  Ferdinandei.’  Eng- 
lish critic*  complain  of  the  parade  of  military  technicalities 
with  which  the  ‘ History  of  Philip  II.'  in  particular  is  over- 
laid ; and  M.  de  Beauchamp  points  out  that  the  trans- 
action* in  the  Spauish  colonies,  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  are 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  Schiller  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  ‘ History  of  Philip  II.,’  but  he  had  not  consulted  the 
original  authorities,  and  estimated  the  work,  without  re- 
ference to  its  accuracy  or  elegance,  by  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terials which  it  supplied  for  his  imaginative  pictures  or 
philosophical  speculations. 

(Wood  house  lee’s  Life  of  Lord  Kamtut ; Chalmers's  Bio- 
graphical  Dictionary — Lives  of  Adam  Smith,  Blair,  and 
Watson;  Preface  to  (he  Life  qf  Philip  III.;  Biographic 
Uniyertelle — Live*  of  Philippe  II.  and  III.,  and  Watson; 
Schiller's  Ahfall  d*r  vereinigttn  Niederliinde.) 

WATT,  ROBERT,  M.D.,  is  the  author  of  a well-known 
work,  entitled  ‘ Bibliotheca  Britannica,  or  a General  Index 
to  British  and  Foreign  Literature,’  4 vols.  4to.,  Glasgow, 
1819-1820;  Edinburgh,  1821-1824.  The  account  given 
of  him  in  that  work  (sent  to  the  press  alter  his  dealh)  is 
that  he  was  born  in  Ayrshire  in  1774,  that  he  died  atGlas- 
j gow  12th  March,  1819,  that  he  was  president  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  lec- 
turer on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  that  he 
had  published  the  following  work* during  his  lifetime: — 
‘ Cases  of  Diabetes,  Consumption,  &c.,’  8vo.,  Paisley,  1808 ; 
‘Catalogue  ol'  Medical  Books,’  8vo.,  Glasgow,  IS  12; 
‘Treatise  on  the  History,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Chin- 
cough,’  8 vo.,  Glasgow,  1813;  ‘Rules  of  Life,  with  Reflec- 
tions oil  the  Manners  and  Dispositions  of  Mankind,'  12uio., 
Edinb.,  1813  (anonymous);  besides  a lew  pupeia  in  the 
‘Transactions'  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  and  one  or  two 
other  societies.  We  have  found  no  account  of  him  any 
where  else. 

The  * Bibliotheca  Britannica'  is  in  two  parts : the  first 
containing  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  authors,  with 
the  published  woiks  of  each  in  chronological  order:  tin’ 
second,  a similar  arrangement  of  subjects,  with  an  enu- 
meration of  the  books  treating  of  them,  and  references  to  the 
entry  of  each  work  under  the  author's  name  iu  the  first 
part.  The  compilation,  prepared  amid  the  calls  of  a pro- 
fessional life  and  without  access  to  any  extensive  library, 
and  carried  through  the  press  without  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  author's  revision,  is  no  doubt  chargeable  with 
many  positive  errors,  as  well  os  with  important  deficiencies; 
but  it  is  notwithstanding  both  a remarkable  performance 
for  an  individual  and  an  aid  of  very' considerable  utility  in 
many  literary  investigations.  It  cannot  be  relied  upon  as 
an  authority,  but  it  is  serviceable  as  a guide  or  indicator. 

WATT,  JAMES,  * who,’  to  adopt  the  eloquent  language 
i of  the  inscription  placed  by  Lord  Brougham  upon  his 
statue  in  Westminster  Abbey,  ‘directing  the  force  of  an 
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original  genius,  early  exercised  in  philosophic  research,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  enlarged  the  re- 
sources of  his  country,  increased  the  power  of  man,  and 
rose  to  an  eminent  place  among  the  illustrious  followers  of 
science  and  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world,’  was  bom  at 
Greenock  on  the  19th  of  January,  1736.  His  great-grand- 
father farmed  his  own  small  estate  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen, and  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  of  Montrose, 
after  which  the  vengeance  of  the  dominant  party  led  to  the 
confiscation  of  his  property,  and  rendered  liis  son  Thomas 
dependant  upon  the  care  of  some  distant  relations.  The 
condition  of  Thomas  Watt  led  him  to  studious  habits,  and 
on  the  return  of  more  tranquil  times,  he  established  him- 
self at  Greenock  as  a teacher  of  mathematics  and  naviga- 
tion. He  resided,  it  is  stated,  in  the  adjoining  burgh  of 
Crawford's  Dyke,  of  which,  for  several  years,  he  was  baron- 
bailie,  or  chief  magistrate  ; and  he  died  in  1734,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one  or  ninety-two.  and  was  buried  in  the  West 
Churchyard  at  Greenock.  Thomas  Watt  left  two  sons, 
John  and  James,  the  former  of  whom  followed  his  father's 
profession,  but  died  in  1737,  leaving  a chart  or  survey  of 
the  river  Clyde,  which  was  subsequently  published  under 
the  care  of  his  younger  brother,  the  father  of  the  great 
engineer.  This  individual  was  at  once  a ship-chandler,  a j 
builder,  and  a merchant,  and  was  for  upwards  of  twenty  ; 
years  town-councillor,  treasurer,  and  bailie  of  Greenock,  j 
where  he  is  celebrated  for  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with 
which  he  performed  his  duties,  and  encouraged  public  im- 

firovements.  By  his  various  occupations  he  obtained  an 
lonourable  fortune ; but  some  unsuccessful  enterprises  de- 
prived him  of  a portion  of  it  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1782,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He 
married  a lady  named  Muirheid,  who  was  the  mother  of 
James  Watt.  * 

Being,  even  in  infancy,  of  a very  delicate  constitution, 
the  early  education  of  .Tames  Watt  was  in  a great  measure 
of  a domestic  character,  although  he  attended  for  a time 
the  public  elementary  school  at  Greenock.  His  ill  health, 
which  often  confined  him  to  his  chamber,  appears  to  have 
led  him  to  the  cultivation,  with  unusual  assiduity,  of  his 
intellectual  powers.  It  is  said  that,  when  only  six'  years  of 
age,  he  was  discovered  solving  a geometrical  problem  upon 
the  hearth  with  a piece  of  chalk  ; and  other  circumstances 
related  of  him  justify  the  remark  which  is  said  to  have 
been  elicited  from  a friend  on  the  above  occasion,  that  he 
was  ‘no  common  child.’  About  1750,  or  shortly  afterwards, 
he  amused  himself  by  making  an  electrical  machine  ; and 
from  a curious  anecdote  related  by  Arago,  it  would  appear 
that  the  grand  subject  by  which  he  subsequently  immorta- 
lized himself  formed,  thus  early,  matter  of  contemplation 
to  the  young  philosopher.  The  anecdote  referred  to  ap- 
peal's to  have  been  communicated  to  Arago  by  a member 
of  Watt’s  family.  It  is  somewhat  differently  rendered  in 
different  translations,  but  is,  in  effect,  that  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Muirheid.  who  did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  his 
father  of  the  powers  of  the  boy,  upbraided  him  one  even- 
ing at  the  tea-table  for  what  seemed  to  her  to  be  listless 
idleness:  taking  off  the  lid  of  the  kettle  and  putting  it  on 
again ; holding  sometimes  a cup,  and  sometimes  a silver 
spoon,  over  the  steam ; watching  the  exit  of  the  steam  from 
tne  spout ; and  counting  the  drops  of  water  into  which  it  j 
became  condensed.  With  the  increased  light  imparted  by 
a knowledge  of  his  subsequent  career,  the  boy  pondering 
before  the  tea-kettle  will,  as  observed  by  his  enthusiastic 
French  biographer,  be  viewed  as  the  great  engineer  pre- 
luding to  the  discoveries  which  were  to  immortalize 
him. 

John,  a younger  brother  of  James  Watt,  (who  was  lost 
at  sea  in  one  of  his  father’s  vessels,  in  the  year  1762,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,)  having  determined  to  adopt  the  busi- 
ness of  his  father,  James  was  left  to  follow,  in  the  choice  of 
a profession,  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination  ; but  the  ver- 
satility of  his  talents  rendered  the  choice  somewhat  dif- 
ficult. During  his  youth  his  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  love  for  botany  had  been  developed  on  the 
hanks  of  Loch  Lomond,  while  his  rambles  among  the 
mountain  scenery  of  his  native  land  called  forth  an  at- 
tention to  mineralogy  and  geology.  Chemistry  was  a 
favourite  subject  when  he  was  confined  by  ill  health  to 
his  father’s  dwelling.  The  boundless  field  of  natural  philo- 
sophy was  opened  to  him  by  the  popular  work  of 'S  drave- 
sande,  translated  from  his  ‘ Phy  sices  Elementa  Mathema- 
tics and,  like  many  other  valetudinarians,  he  read  eagerly 


works  on  surgery  and  medicine.  He  was  found  on  one 
occasion  conveying  into  his  room  for  dissection  the  head  of 
a child  who  hail  died  of  some  unknown  disease.  Leaving, 
however,  all  these  studies.  Watt  applied  himself  to  the 
profession  of  a mathematical-instrument  maker.  It  is  usu- 
ally stated,  without  any  allusion  to  preliminary  instruction 
in  this  art,  that  he  removed  to  London  in  1755,  to  place 
himself  under  Mr.  John  Morgan,  mathematical  and  nauti- 
cal -instrument  maker,  in  Finch  Lane,  Comhill ; but  a con- 
temporary memoir  published  in  the  4 Public  Characters'  of 
1802-3,  states  that  he  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  4 articled 
as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  art  of  “ an  instrument-maker," 
a sort  of  Dusiness,'  it  is  observed, 4 of  which  we  have  no  idea 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; and,  indeed, 
which  is  not  now  common  even  in  Glasgow  or  other  large 
towns  either  in  north  or  south  Britain.’  4 At  that  period,' 
we  are  further  informed,  ‘this  profession  included  the 
making  and  repairing  of  the  instruments  made  use  of  in 
experiments  in  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy ; the 
manufacture,  in  a rough  way,  of  all  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  of  theodolites,  quadrants,  and  other  instruments 
necessary  for  the  praclice  of  land-surveying.’  The  account 
referred  to  does  not  state  the  place  of  Watt's  apprentice- 
ship, which  is  there  said  to  have  been  for  three  years,  a 
period  rarely  exceeded  in  Scotland  unless  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  certain  privileges  independent  of  the  mere  learn- 
ing of  the  trade  or  profession  ; but  from  the  narrative  of 
Stuart*  it  would  appear  to  have  been  Glasgow,  since  it  is 
stated  that  during  his  visits  to  a maternal  aunt  at  that 
place.  Watt  became  interested  in  the  operations  of  a me- 
chanic 4 who  eked  out  a scanty  subsistence  by  making  and 
repairing  fishing-tackle,  and  the  simple  instruments  used 
in  mechanical  drawing.’  By  turns  a cutler  and  a white- 
smith, a repairer  of  fiddles,  and  a turner  of  spinets,  he  was, 
we  are  informed,  a useful  man  at  almost  every  thing.  4 lie 
retailed  nicknacks  of  many  kinds,  and  through  dealing  in 
spectacle-glasses,  he  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  an  op- 
tician.’ Such,  according  to  Stuart’s  description,  was  the 
person  with  whom  Watt  learnt  the  rudiments  of  instru- 
ment-making, and  with  whom,  according  to  this  authority, 
he  remained  not  quite  two  years.  After  this  kind  of  ap- 
prenticeship, Watt  removed  to  London,  where  he  acquired 
ready  and  orderly  methods  of  despatching  business,  and 
where,  also,  by  sitting  too  near  to  the  door  of  the  workshop 
in  winter,  he  caught  a severe  cold,  the  effect  of  which  he 
felt  occasionally  until  his  sixtieth  year,  when  the  distress- 
ing headaches  thereby  occasioned  ceased  to  afflict  him.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  this  connection  with  the  humble 
instrument-maker  of  Glasgow  should  not  be  noticed  by 
Arago,  who  derived  much  of  his  information  from  the  sur- 
viving son  of  Watt ; by  his  relative,  Mr.  Muirhead ; nor  by 
his  son  himself,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  4 Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  as  the  author  of  the  life 
published  in  that  work,  which  first  appeared,  some  years 
since,  in  the  ‘Supplement but  as  the  dates  and  other  cir- 
cumstances agree,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 
for  doubting  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  narratives  re- 
ferred to.  The  memoir  by  his  son  merely  states  that  the 
desire  of  improvement  in  an  art  then  little  practised  in 
Scotland,  induced  young  Watt  to  visit  London  (according 
to  this  account  in  his  eighteenth  year),  where  however  he 
remained  little  more  than  twelve  months,  when  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  parental 
roof. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  London,  Watt  endeavoured 
to  establish  himself  in  business  in  Glasgow,  but,  owing  to 
his  not  being  a burgess,  he  met  with  opposition  from  the 
corporations  of  arts  and  trades,  who  considered  him  an  in- 
truder upon  their  privileges,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to 
set  up  even  the  humblest  workshop.  From  this  difficulty 
he  was  extricated  by  the  interposition  of  the  authorities  of 
the  University,  which  was  not  under  city  jurisdiction.  The 
University  offered  him  an  asylum  within  their  precincts, 
where  they  permitted  him  to  establish  a shop ; and 
they  also  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  their  mathematical- 

• Id  the  vm  amuidnz  w.irk  entitled  * Historical  end  Descriptive  Anecdote* 
of  Strum- Engine*.  end  of  their  InvrntoT*  and  Improve™,’  where  it  ii  aU> 
stated  tbit  young  Watt  might  occasionally  h*  obaenred  (whether  during  Ida 
apprenticeship  or  at  a previous  pel  lod  ii  ni>t  * tit  nil  during  the  hours  allotted 
f.w  hi*  recreation,  rahibiliu*  n Iwx  of  philosophical  toya  to  tlie  student*  iwn- 
hied  at  the  college  gate  at  Glasgow.  'Of  a slender  form.'  nWr*rs  the  writer  from 
whom  wo  quote,  • and  sickly  In  Ids  appeatanor.  h»i  miring  and  bullin',  man- 
tiers  hut  111  arcoriled  with  the  insurance  teqiiired  to  attract  attention  1 1 a col- 
lection of  '*  cauiUe-hombi"  width  he  had  fnbrSmtod.aad  hoped  by  their  sale  to 
add  to  the  means  of  hit  boyish  enjoyments,'  p.  SIS. 
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instrument  maker.  These  circumstances  happened  about 
the  year  1757,  when  Watt  had  scarcely  attained  his  twenty- 
first  year ; and  it  appears  that  he  was  especially  in- 
debted, for  the  friendship  shown  by  the  authorities  of  the 
University,  to  the  kind  offices  of  Adam  Smith,  author  of 
the  ‘Wealth  of  Nations,’  Dr.  Black,  Robert  Simson,  the 
eminent  mathematician,  and  Dr.  Diek,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy.  In  this  profession  Watt  displayed  much  inge- 
nuity and  manual  dexterity;  and  his  superior  intelligence  led  i 
those  who  had  first  known  him  only  as  an  expert  and  ami- 
able artificer,  to  form  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with 
him,  so*  that  his  workshop  became  a favourite  resort  for 
the  most  eminent  scientific  men  in  Glasgow.  His  intimate 
friend,  the  late  Professor  Robison,  then  a student  ardently 
pursuing  his  investigations  in  mathematical  and  mechanical 
philosophy,  in  an  unpublished  MS.  used  by  Arago,  expresses 
the  surprise  which  ne  felt  when,  on  being  introduced  to 
Watt,  whom  he  expected  to  find  merely  an  intelligent 
workman,  he  found  a philosopher,  as  young  as  himself,  yet 
willing  and  able  to  instruct  him,  or  any  of  the  students  w ho 
might  fall  into  difficulties.  He  needed  hut  prompting  to 
take  up  and  conquer  any  subject ; and  Robison  states  that 
he  learnt  the  German  language  in  order  to  peruse  Lou- 
pold’a  ‘Theatrum  Machinarum,’  because  the  solution  of  a 
problem  on  which  he  was  engaged  seemed  to  require  it ; 
and  that  similar  reasons  led  him  subsequently  to  study 
Italian.  Without  neglecting  his  business  in  the  daytime, 
Watt  devoted  his  nights  to  various  and  often  profound 
studies ; and  the  mere  difficulty  of  a subject,  provided  it 
was  worthy  of  pursuit,  seems  to  have  recommended  it  to 
his  indefatigable  character.  In  illustration  of  this  charac- 
teristic of  his  mind,  it  is  related  that  he  undertook  and  ac- 
complished the  building  of  an  organ,  although  he  is  said  to 
have  been  so  totally  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  one  note  from  another.  His  in- 
strument was  no  less  remarkable  for  its  harmony  than  for 
several  important  improvements  in  its  mechanical  details  ; 
and  he  is  stated  to  have  conquered  certain  difficulties  re- 
specting the  theory  of  temperament  in  music,  a matter 
then  very  little  understood,  and  of  which  he  could  have 
gained  no  knowledge  except  through  the  profound  but 
very  obscure  work  published  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Robert 
Smith  of  Cambridge. 

The  earliest  occasion  on  which  the  attention  oT  Watt  j 
was  seriously  directed  to  the  properties  of  steam  appears 
to  he  that  mentioned  under  Stkam-Carriagk  (vol.  xxii., 
p.486) ; and  his  son  states  that  about  1701  or  1762  he  tried 
some  experiments  on  the  force  of  steam  in  the  apparatus 
known  as  Papin's  digester;  and  constructed  and  worked  a 
small  model,  consisting  of  an  inverted  syringe,  the  bottom 
of  the  rod  of  which  was  loaded  with  a weight ; alternately 
admitting  the  steam  below  the  piston  and  letting  it  on 
into  the  atmosphere.  Thus  he  practically  demonstrated 
the  power  of  steam  used  as  in  modern  high-pressure  en- 
gines ; but  he  soon  abandoned  these  experiments,  and  he 
appears  to  have  entertained  a prejudice  against  the  use  of 
high-pressure  steam  throughout  his  subsequent  career. 
The  event  to  which  the  commencement  of  his  invaluable 
discoveries  may  be  most  distinctly  assigned,  took  place  in 
the  winter  of  17(33-4,  when  Professor  John  Anderson,  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  requested  him  to  examine  and  repair  a small 
model  of  Newcomen's  steam-engine,  wliich  could  never 
be  made  to  work  satisfactorily.  His  sagacity  led  him  to 
discover  and  remove  the  defects  of  this  model,  which  was 
subsequently  used  in  the  class-room  ; and  by  this  circum- 
stance he  was  led  to  detect  the  imperfections  of  the  ma- 
chine itself,  and  to  investigate  those  properties  of  steam 
upon  which  its  action  depended.  About  this  time  he  left 
the  college  and  took  up  nis  abode  in  the  town  previous  to 
his  marriage  with  his  cousin.  Miss  Miller,  in  the  summer 
of  1764.  Arago  states  that  he  went  with  Dr.  C'lcland 
to  endeavour  to  find  the  house,  near  the  harbour  of  Glas- 
gow, to  which  Watt  retired  to  follow  out  his  important 
experiments,  but  found  it  pulled  down,  its  site  being, 
appropriately  enough,  occupied  for  the  manufacture  of 
colossal  steam-boilers. 

By  referring  to  the  article  Steam-Engine  (vol.  xxii.,  p. 
474i,  where  the  action  of  Newcomen's  machine  is  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  a diagram,  it  will  be  seen  that 
its  effective  working  depended  upon  two  apparently  irre- 
concileable  conditions:  first,  that  when  the  cylinder  was 
fill!  of  steam,  a degree  of  coldness  should  be  produced 
P.  0.,  No.  1697. 


t within  it  that  should  occasion  the  sudden  condensation  of 

- the  steam,  and  thereby  produce  a partial  vacuum  beneath 

- the  piston,  which  should  cause  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
t its  upper  surface  to  force  it  down  with  sufficient  rapidity 
f to  give  motion  lo  machinery  for  working  a pump ; and, 

■ secondly,  that  immediately  after  the  completion  of  one 
I (stroke  -the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  should  be  again 

- raised  to  such  a degree  as  to  enable  it  to  become  refilled 
I with  steam  preparatory  to  another  stroke.  A considerable 

• quantity  of  steam  was  lost  between  each  stroke  in  effecl- 
i ing  the  second  object ; and  when  it  was  accomplished,  as 

• the  cylinder  was  too  hot  to  allow  the  immediate  con- 
densation of  the  steam  just  admitted,  time  was  lost  in  cool- 
ing it  again.  Watt  calculated  that  the  amount  of  heat 

! lost  from  this  radical  defect  of  the  old,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
i called,  tile  ‘atmospheric’  steam-engine,  was  three  times 
i as  much  as  was  applied  to  the  efficient  action  of  the  ma- 
chine. Such  was  the  best,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  the  only  efficient  steam-engine  used  before  the  time 
of  Walt;  and  notwithstanding  its  wasteful  expenditure  of 
fuel,  it  WM  extensively  used  lor  the  purpose  of  draining 
mines.  It  was  thus  applied  in  the  collieries  in  the  north 
of  England,  in  the  tin  and  copper  mines  of  (’orrnval.,  and 
in  the  lead-mines  of  Cumberland.  Shortly  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  applied  to  the  pui- 
pose  of  raising  water  to  turn  water-wheels,  and  it  was  used 
also  for  the  working  of  blast-furnaces  for  smelting  iron- 
ore,  and  in  a few  cases  for  raising  water  for  the  supply  of 
towns;  but  its  use  was  necesrarilyOimited  by  the  enormous 
cost  of  working,  as  well  as  by  its  defective  and  clumsy 
construction.  Watt  perceived  that  it  was  desirable,  in 
order  to  the  efficient  use  of  the  steam,  that  the  cylinder 
should  always  be  kept  as  hot  as  the  vapour  which  entered 
it ; to  provide  for  which  he  had  recourse  to  the  beautifully 
simple  expedient  of  condensing  the  steam  in  a separate 
vessel,  which  might  always  be  kept  cool,  and  between 
which  and  the  cylinder  a communication  might  be  opened 
whenever  the  piston  was  required  to  descend.  This  ar- 
rangement beipg  perfected,  he  next  devised  means  for 
deriving  the  fullest  possible  ail  vantage  from  it,  by  main- 
taining a uniform  and  high  temperature  in  the  cylinder  ; 
an  object  wliich  he  accomplished  by  enclosing  its  upper 
end  with  a cap  or  cover,  through  wliich  the  piston-rod 
[ could  slide  freely  up  and  down  by  means  of  the  air- 
tight aperture  called  a stuffing-box,  and  by  employing 
the  elastic  force  of  steam,  instead  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  depress  the  piston  whenever  a partial 
vacuum  was  formed  beneath  it  by  condensation.  The 
uniform  warmth  of  the  cylinder  was  further  promoted 
by  surrounding  it  with  a jacket,  or  outer  casing,  and 
filling  the  intervening  space  between  its  inner  and  outer 
walls  with  steam.  A fuller  account  of  these  modifications 
is  given  under  Steam-Engine.  The  invention  was  in  its 
main  features  completed  as  early  as  1765 ; and  in  the 
course  of  his  early  experiments  Watt  was  much  struck 
by  the  great  heat  communicated  lo  the  injection-water  by 
which  the  condensation  was  effected  by  a very  small 
quantity  of  steam,  a circumstance  which  led  him  by 
further' trials  to  the  discovery  that  water  converted  into 
steam  would  heat  about  six  times  its  own  weight  of  water 
at  47*  or  18®  to  212°.  Being  struck  with,  and  not  under- 
standing tile  reason  of,  this  remarkable  fact,  as  he  himself 
states  in  the  notes  to  Robison's  * Mechanical  Philosophy,’ 
Watt  mentioned  it  to  his  friend  Dr.  Black,  who  then  ex- 
plained to  him  his  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  which  he  had 
taught  some  time  previously,  although  Watt  stafes  that  he 
had  either  not  heard  of  it,  or  not  attended  to  it  when  he 
thus,  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘ stumbled  upon  one  of  the 
material  facts  by  which  that  beautiful  theory  is  supported.' 
In  order  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement  which  may 
have  obtained  wider  circulation  than  its  refutation,  we  in- 
sert a further  quotation  from  the  above  notes,  where  Watt 
observes — * Dr.  Robison  qualifies  me  as  the  pupil  and  in- 
timate friend  of  I>r.  Black,  and  goes  the  length  of  suppos- 
ing me  to  have  professed  to  owe  my  improvements  upon 
the  steam-engine  to  the  instruction  and  information  I had 
received  from  him,  which  certainly  w-as  a misapprehen- 
sion. He  is  also  mistaken  in  his  assertion  that  1 had  at- 
tended two  courses  of  the  Doctor’s  lectures.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  the  necessary  avocations  of  my  business  pre- 
vented me  from  attending  his  or  any  other  lectures  at 
college.’ 

The  marriage  of  Watt  released  hio  from  the  difficulty 
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which  had  compelled  him  1o  establish  himself  in  the  int- 
ernets of  the  college,  his  wife  being  the  daughter  of  a tree- 
man.  Being  thus  rendered  a freeman  himself,  he  opened 
a shop  in  the -Salt -market,  when  his  increasing  business  led 
him  to  require  the  labours  of  an  assistant.  The  success  of 
his  first  experiments  induced  Watt  to  determine  upon  the 
construction  of  a larger  model  than  could  be  conveniently 
and  privately  constructed  at  his  usual  place  of  business, 
and  therefore  he  set  up  this  machine,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  ingenious  apprentice,  John  Gardiner,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  a potteiy  or ‘delft-work,’ which  he  had  assisted 
in  establishing  near  Glasgow,  and  in  which  he  held  a share. 
An  accident  terminated  his  experiments  with  this  engine, 
which  had  a cylinder  of  nine  inches  diameter,  and  which, 
as  far  as  it  was  worked,  proved  satisfactorily  the  practical 
importance  of  his  improvements ; and  as  neither  his  leisure 
nor  his  means  enabled  him  to  proceed,  the  pfoject  was  for 
a time  laid  aside. 

In  addition  to  his  employment  as  a mathematical  in- 
strument maker.  Watt  devoted  much  time  to  the  practice 
of  land-surveying,  and  this  led  to  the  employment  of  his 
superior  talents  in  the  more  important  departments  of 
civil  engineering.  Such  engagements  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied much  of  his  attention  between  the  year  1705.  when 
the  leading  features  of  his  invention  were  perfected,  and 
1768,  when  he  found  in  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  to  whom  be 
had  become  known  as  a surveyor,  an  individual  capable 
of  appreciating  the  value  of  bis  improvements,  and  suf- 
ficiently enterprising  to  support  him  in  further  experiments. 
Dr.  Roebuck,  who  is  perham  best  known  ns  the  founder  of 
the  Carron  iron-works  and  the  vitriol-works  at  Preston- 
pans.  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  an  extensive  colliery  un- 
dertaking at  Kinneil,  a few  miles  from  Carron ; and  iti  an 
outbuilding  connected  with  his  residence  Watt  com- 
menced, in  the  winter  of  1768,  a third  model,  on  a much 
larger  scale  than  either  of  the  preceding.  This  engine  had 
a cylinder  of  block-tin,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter;  and  in 
its  construction  many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome, 
arising  partly  from  inexperience  as  to  the  proportions  of 
the  several  parts,  but  mainly  from  the  imperfect  workman- 
ship unavoidable  during  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  maehine- 
malting.  One  great  difficulty  consisted  in  the  steam-tight 
paekinir  of  the  piston,  which  could  not  be  effected,  as*  in 
the  old  engines,  by  covering  it  with  a body  of  water.  At 
length,  after  eight  months'  labour,  Walt  and  Roebuck  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  machine  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  saving  of  fuel  was  enormous ; the  saving 
effected  in  the  supply  of  water  for  condensation  was  little 
less  important,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  fully  sa- 
tisfied Roebuck,  who  obtained  a share  in  the  patent  by 
which  Watt  secured  his  inventions.  This  patent  had  been 
applied  for  in  176s, before  the  engagement  with  Roebuck, 
;uid  it  ivas  obtained  on  the  nth  of  January,  17Gt).* 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  however  the  mining  specula- 
tions of  Roebuck  involved  him  in  such  embarrassments  that 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  experiments  with  Watt's 
engine,  ana  Watt  himself  was  therefore  obliged  to  return 
to  his  former  avocations  as  an  engineer  and  surveyor  (he 
h&viug  relinquished  the  business  of  instrument-making  in 
1768  . and  to  such  engagements  he  chiefly  devoted  himself 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1773.  Among  the  surveys  and 
engineering  works  in  which  Watt  was  engaged  before  he 
finally  devoted  himself  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  improve- 
ments on  the  steam-engine  was  a projected  ennal  between 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by  what  was  called  the  Lomond 
passage,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  1767.  when  Smcatim 
was  engaged  on  similar  surveys  upon  a rival  line.  He  also 
planned  and  superintended  the  execution  of  a canal  for 
conveying  the  produce  of  the  Monkland  collieries  to  Glas- 
gow. He  was  engaged  upon  the  Crinan  canal,  which  was 
subsequently  completed  by  Rennie  : ami  the  deepening  of 
the  river  Clyde,  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Foilh  and 
Devon,  and  the  Water  of  Leven;  a canal  from  Machri- 
hanish  Bay  to  Campbeltown;  another  from  the  Grand 

•Tfc*  •Imvi*  d«l/»  i»  taken  from  ft  climnojntfiol  Hit  nf  patent  • Matin?  to  thr 
•1  .'am -engine,  printed  at  ibe  end  of  St  cart’*  ’ Anreitul.',  of  S>*am-Kntrin«-« 
»ad  it  •oivrtio  corn'd  the  i-noncum  impnWou  cuuvv\«l  l»)  the  narrative  in 
Vp.  2i8,  2-l'J  nf  |h  it  work,  that  the  punt  v»a*  luncorea  in  cunwquene*  of  the 
’Here  of  the  experiment  »t  KmuM.  Ae<Mfdini!  to  the  brief  lumnan  eon- 
taiued  in  Stnart'a  hit  of  psieou.  the  object*  rntbroced  in  thi*  '■  #r«  i»  ful- 
Kxekutlnn  almocpWre  fr:>m  cylinder— keeping  cylinder  ai  hot  u the 
■•‘‘•tt*— frtidoominn  produced  iu  aapariti  rwwli  nr  extracted  from  em»- 
tmurr  by  punt* — pi* ton*  prfMed  Uy  tbo  Ucam — a atom-wheel  tor  rotary 
rn?iue>—  partial  condensation  of  abnus — u»in*  oil  and  wax.  instead  of  water.' 
-(^■redolcr,  $r..,  p.  Sa?.) 


Canal  to  the  luubour  of  Boi  rowstownness  ; improvements 
in  the  harbours  of  Ayr,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Greenock  ; and 
the  building  of  bridges  at  Hamilton  and  Rutherglen,  are 
among  the  engineering  works  and  projects  with  which  he 
was  connected.  Business  of  this  description  crowded  upon 
him,  and  it  is  stated,  in  the  * Encyclopedia  Britanuica,’ 

] lhat  his  reports  me  remarkable  for  their  perspicuity  and 
accuracy.  In  his  surveys  he  used  an  improved  micrometer 
(of  which  a description  is  given  iu  Brewster's  ‘ Edinburgh 
I Encyclopaedia,’  article  ‘Watt*),  and  also  a machine  tor 
I drawing  in  perspective,  both  of  which  he  had  himself  in- 
| \ ented.  It  was  while  engaged  on  the  greatest  engineering 
work  undertaken  by  him,  the  surveying  and  estimating  & 
line  of  canal  between  Fort  William  and  Inverness,  since 
executed  by  Telford  on  a larger  scale  than  was  then  pro- 
posed, under  the  name  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  that  W att, 
in  tiie  latter  part  of  the  year  1/  *3,  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  his  first  wife  ; and  he  soon  afterwards  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  advice  of  his  friend  Dr.  William  Small, 
of  Birmingham,  and  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Matthew 
Boulton,  the  founder  of  Soho,  to  settle  in  England. 

Boulton,  to  whom  Dr.  Roebuck  transferred  his  share  in 
the  property  of  Watt's  invention,  was  a man  eminently 
qualified  to  bring  it  into  profitable  operation ; his  energetic 
and  business-like  habits  supplying  what  was  wanting  in 
the  character  of  Watt  to  ccpe  with  and  eventually  to  con- 
quer those  moral  obstacles  which,  far  more  than  any  me- 
chanical difficulties,  rendered  the  introduction  of  the  im- 
proved steam-engine  an  arduous  undertaking.  He  also 
possessed  in  his  works  at  Soho  mechanical  facilities  of  a 
superior  order,  as  well  as  a large  capital  to  establish  the 
manufacture  of  steam-engines.  In  short,  as  has  been  well 
observed  by  Stuart,  ‘ to  a man  like  Watt,  so  unfitted,  from 
feeling  and  habit,  to  stand  alone,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  auspicious  than  his  gaining  the  protection  of  two  such 
men  (as  Roebuck  and  Boulton)  in  succession.  Obstacles 
were  seen  by  either  only  to  be  surmounted,  and  they  both 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  master-art  of  infusing 
into  all  around  them  a portion  of  their  own  matchless 
energy.  Projectors  themselves,  they  were  considerate  of 
his  feelings,  and  knew  how  much  tne  flow  of  thought  in 
irresolute  or  hesitating  genius  is  quickened  by  the  kindness 
of  a patron.  Assisted  by  their  experience,  and  animated 
by  their  generous  approbation  of  what  he  had  already 
achieved,  ne  was  roused  and  carried  onward  to  impart 
greater  perfection  to  his  mechanism.'  Watt's  connection 
with  Boulton  commenced  early  in  the  year  1774,  and  they 
remained  in  partnership  until  I860,  when  Walt  retired 
from  business;  but  their  friendship  continued  undirainished 
until  Boulton's  death,  after  which  Watt  expressed,  in  his 
notes  upon  Robison's  account  of  the  steam-engine,  his  high 
esteem  for  his  former  partner,  in  the  passage  quoted  under 
Boi  lton,  vol.  v.,  p.  274. 

By  the  latter  end  of  1774.  Watt  completed  at  Soho,  with 
all  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  expert  artisans  under  Boul- 
ton's command,  his  fourth  model  engine,  which  was  ex- 
hibited to  a deputation  from  the  Cornish  miners,  and  to 
other  persons  competent  to  judge  of  its  performances, 
which  were  deemed  highly  satisfactory.  Perfect  however 
as  was  the  action  of  the  improved  machine,  the  patentees 
, knew  that  much  remained  to  be  done  to  bring  it  into 
* extensive  operation ; tliat  costly  machinery  must  be  con- 
structed to  assist  in  the  fabrication  of  the  new  engines; 
and  that  a protracted  struggle  with  ignorance  and  prejudice 
was  to  be  anticipated  before  any  remunerative  return  could 
be  expected.  As  five  years  out  of  the  term  of  fourteen 
years  fpr  which  the  patent  was  granted  had  already  elapsed, 
it  did  not  appear  piobnblc  that  the  remainder  of  the  term 
would  suffice  for  the  reimbursement  of  past  and  prospec- 
, tive  expenses;  while  there  was  no  doubt  that,  the  preluni- 
| nary  difficulties  once  fairly  conquered,  an  active  competition 
i in  tne  construction  of  the  improved  engines  would  inime- 
J diately  follow  the  termination  of  the  exclusive  privilege 
held  by  Watt  and  his  partner.  They  therefore  immediately 
j applied  to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  tiie  term  of  their 
patent;  and,  although  the  application  was  met  by  a violent 
opposition,  in  which  Edmund  Burke  took  part,  * not,’  as 
observed  by  Muirhead,  4 from  any  hostility  to  Mr.  Watt  or 
1 his  patent,  but  simply  from  a sense  of  duty  in  defending 
what  he  conceived,  or* what  were  represented  to  him  to  be, 
the  claims  of  a constituent,'  and  which  occasioned  great 
expense  and  anxiety  to  the  patentees,  it  was  ultimately  suc- 
1 ccwfiil,  an  act  being  passed  in  1775  (15  Geo.  III.,  c.  61), 
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* vesting  m James  tVatt,  engineer,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  the  sole  use  and  property  of  certain 
steam-engines,  commonly  called  fire-engines,  of  his  inven- 
tion, described  in  the  said  act,  throughout  his  majesty’s 
dominions,’  for  a period  of  twenty -five  years  from  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act.  Being  thus  secured  a return  for  their  out- 
lay, the  patentees  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  steam- 
engines  upon  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  with  a degree 
of  accuracy  never  before  applied  in  the  production  of  large 
machinery’.  Tn  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  difficulties 
conquered  by  Watt,  it  must,  be  remembered  that  his  ma- 
chine required  much  more  accurate  workmanship  than 
those  which  it  was  to  supersede,  and  that,  as  slated  by  Mr. 
Boulton,  the  son  of  his  partner,  at  the  meeting  held  at 
Freemasons' Hall  in  1824,  for  erecting  a monument  to  Watt, 
‘at  the  period  of  the  construction  of  the  first  steam-engine 
upon  his  principles  at  Soho,  the  intelligent  and  judicious 
Smeaton,  who  had  been  invited  to  ntScfr  himself  of  the 
superior  performance  of  the  engine  by  nis  own  experi- 
ments upon  it,  and  had  been  convinced  of  its  groat  supe- 
riority over  Newcomen's,  doubted  the  practicability  of 
getting  the  different  parts  executed  with  the  requisite  pre- 
cision ; and  augured,  from  the  extreme  difficultv  of  attain- 
ing this  desideratum,  that  this  powerful  macfiine,  in  its 
improved  form,  would  never  be  generally  introduced.’ 
8tuurt  states  that  when  the  engine  tried  at  Kinneil  was 
made,  there  were  but  one  or  two  artists  who  could  give 
the  requisite  truth  of  workmanship  to  air-pump  cylinders 
of  two  inches  diameter ; whilp  Watt  required  similar  accu- 
racy in  cylinders  of  many  thousand  times  their  capacity, 
and  in  tlic  large  pistons,  piston-rods,  and  other  working 
parts  of  his  machine. 

The  opposition  raised  to  an  extention  of  the  patent  had 
the  effect  of  exciting  the  public  attention,  and  the  com- 
mercial tact  of  Boulton  greatly  facilitated  the  introduction 
of  tire  machine  to  general  us’e.  Pursuing  throughout  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  policy,  the  patentees  invited  the 
public  to  an  inspection  of  the  engine,  freely  explained  the 
principles  of  its  action,  and  promoted  a series  of  experi- 
ments under  the  inspection  of  practical  and  scientific  me- 
chanics whose  professional  character  and  position  in  society 
placed  their  testimony  beyond  suspicion.  Similar  experi- 
ments were  made,  before  the  same  persons,  on  an  engine 
of  Newcomen's  construction,  of  the  best  make  and  in  per- 
fect order;  and  the  results  as  to  quantity  of  coal  consumed, 
and  amount  of  work  done,  in  a given  time,  were  con- 
trasted. Thus  the  immense  saving  effected  was  rendered 
manifest  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  use  of  the  machine 
was  recommended,  and  the  remuneration  of  the  patentees 
was  made  proportional  to  that  saving.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  realize  their  profit  as  manufacturers  of  the  engines, 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  claimed  only,  bv  way  of  rent, 
the  value  of  one-third  part  of  the  coals  saved  by  using  their 
improved  machine  instead  of  the  old  fire-engine.  After 
laying  this  very  moderate  claim,  it  cost  little  more  Hum 
wuf  tne  money  previously*  paid  to  perform  a given  amount 
of  work,  to  say  nothing  of  tne  great  saving  of  room,  water, 
and  repairs.  Not  only  were  the  engines  supplied,  at  cer- 
tain fixed  prices,  according  to  size,  at  such  a rate  as  would 
have  been  charged  by  any  neutral  manufacturer;  but 
where  persons  were  cither  unable  or  unwilling  to  throw 
aside  tne  expensive  apparatus  which  they  might  have 
already  in  operation,  the  patentees  took  the  old  engines  in 
part  payment  for  the  new,  often  at  rates  far  beyond  their 
real  value  ; while  in  other  can's  they  erected  machinery 
worth  thousands  of  pounds  on  condition  of  being  paid 
when  they  produced  the  estimated  advantage.  In  some 
instances  parts  of  the  old  machinery  were  brought  into  use, 
as,  for  instance,  by  placing  a smaller  working-cylinder 
within  the  old  one,  ana  using  it  as  the  outer  ease  or  jacket ; 
when,  although  the  new  cylinder  was  seldom  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  old  one,  the  power  of  the  machine  was 
so  augmented  as  to  present  a striking  illustration  of  the 
value  of  the  patented  improvements.  Still  further  to  facili- 
tate the  adoption  of  the  new  machinery  by  rendering  the 
terms  upon  which  its  use  was  allowed  as  clear  m well  as 
liberal  as  possible,  the  patentees  laid  down  a standard  of 
horse-power  by  which  to  calculate  the  power  of  their  ma- 
chines ; and  in  so  doing  their  honourable  spirit  was  ren- 
dered strikingly  manifest,  since,  instead  of  hiking  a low 
standard  of  horae-power,  which  would  have  increased  the 
apjment  value  of  their  engines,  they  estimated  the  power 
of  a horse  as  equal  to  raising  33,000  lbs.  one  foot  high  in  a 
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day,  while  Smeaton  had  valued  the  force  of  a strong  Eng- 
lish horse  as  low  as  22,000  lbs. ; and  they  moreover  calcu- 
lated their  machinery  so  as  to  perform  work  equal  to  rais- 
ing 44,000  lbs.  a foot  high  for  every  nominal  horse-power: 
so  that,  in  fact,  what  they  called  a /ee-horae-power  engine 
would  perform  as  much  as  /an  horses  according  to  Stuea- 
ton’s  estimate.  Even  these  liberal  terms  and  modes  of 
computing  the  power  of  their  machines  might  have  pro\  cd 
objectionable  if  saddled  with  the  necessity  lor  frequent  in- 
spection on  the  part  of  the  patentees  or  their  agents ; and 
therefore,  at  once  to  avoid  all  vexations  interference  lor 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  work  really 
done,  ami  to  afford  to  all  parties  a satisfactory  cheek  upon 
every  species  of  fraud  by  which  tire  engines  might  be 
represented  as  doing  more  or  less  than  they  really  did  per- 
form, Watt  contrived  an  apparatus  for  counting  and  regis- 
tering the  strokes  of  the  great  lever  or  In-am  of  tire  engine, 
and  thereby  affording  unerring  and  indisputable  data  for 
computing  the  duty  performed.  This  apparatus,  or  counter, 
was  locked  up  in  a box  with  two  keys,  one  of  which  was 
kept  by  the  proprietor  of  the  cngine.’and  the  other  by  the 
patentees,  wno  employed  a confidential  agent  to  open  and 
examine  tire  apparatus,  in  the  presence  of  tire  proprietors, 
every*  three  months. 

Of  the  spirited  manner  in  which  Boulton  conducted  the 
mercantile  department  of  the  great  adventure  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  upwards  of  47,01X1/.  was 
spent  before  the  patentees  began  to  receive  any  return ; 
but  at  length  their  remuneration  began  to  pour  rn.  and  in 
no  scanty  stream.  In  Cornwall  and  other  mining  districts, 
especially  where  coal  was  not  abundant,  the  new  engines 
speedily  replaced  the  old;  and  although  in  many  eases 
tne  patentees  agreed  to  receive  a fixed  sum,  lower  than 
the  amount  that  would  have  been  payable  to  them  under 
the  usual  agreement,  in  lieu  of  the  stipulated  rent,  they 
soon  realized  a very  large  annual  revenue.  In  one  in- 
stance, at  the  Chacewater  mine,  in  Cornwall,  where  three 
very  large  engines  were  employed,  the  proprietors  agreed 
to  pay  S00/.  per  annum  for  each  engine  as  a compromise 
for  the  patentee’s  share  of  the  saving  of  fuel. 

The  cnief  application  of  the  old  atmospheric  engine,  and 
also  of  Watt’s  first  improvement  upon  it,  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pumping  water  from  mines,  a purpose  for  which 
the  circumstance  of  its  power  being  applied  only  during 
the  downward  stroke  of  the  piston  was  of  little  consequence. 
As,  however,  the  extension  of  manufacturing  operations 
called  for  the  introduction  of  some  powerful  and  manage- 
able prime-mover,  more  uniform  in  its  action  and  less 
dependent  upon  local  circumstances  than  either  wind  or 
water,  various  attempts  were  made  to  apply  the  steam- 
engine  to  this  purpose,  for  which,  in  most  cases,  it  was 
necessary  to  convert  its  alternating  rectilinear  motion  into 
a continuous  circular  motion.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Watt, 
the  principal  means  adopted  for  accomplishing  this  object, 
which  however  was  very  seldom  attempted,  was  to  employ 
Hie  engine  in  pumping  water  into  an  elevated  reservoir,  in 
its  descent  from  which  it  might  turn  a water-wheel.  A 
large  atmospheric  engine  was  erected  for  this  purpose,  in 
1732.  at  Champion's  copper  and  brass  works,  near  Bristol ; 
and  such  engines  were  subsequently  introduced  at  several 
other  place*,  among  which  was  the  Soho  works.  Watt 
was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  some  more  convenient 
method  of  obtaining  rotatory  motion  from  the  steam-engine ; 
and  of  the  numerous  plans  which  had  either  been  tried  by, 
others  or  were  suggested  by  his  own  fertile  imagination,  he 
appears  to  have  considered  none  equal  to  the  common 
crank,  the  efficiency  of  which  was  shown  by  its  use  in  the 
lathe,  the  knife-grinder's  wheel,  and  other  machines  in 
common  use  long  before  its  application  to  the  steam- 
engine  was  thought  of.  A difficulty  however  presented 
itself  in  the  application  of  the  crank  to  the  single-acting 
engine,  or  that  which  exerted  power  in  the  down-stroke 
Only,  because  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  use  a very 
heavily-loaded  fly-wheel  to  keep  up  ana  equalize  the 
motion  imparted  by  the  separate  impulses  of  the  piston, 
to  avoid  which  Watt  once  proposed  to  employ  two  engines, 
working  distinct  cranks  on  the  same  axle.  Watt  however 
was  not  the  man  to  publish  his  inventions  until  he  had 
brought  them  to  a considerable  state  of  perfection  ; and 
consequently  in  this,  as  in  some  other  cases,  parties  who 
were  anxiously  w atching  to  obtain,  by  the  most  unscrupulous 
means,  a share  in  the  advantages  of  his  ingenuity,  were 
enabled  to  steal  a march  upon  him.  While  his  attention 
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was  directed  to  other  important  points,  patents  were  ob- 
tained, in  or  about  the  years  1779  and  1780,  by  persons 
named  Wasbrough  and  Pickard,  for  obtaining  rotatory 
motion  from  a steam-engine,  the  plan  proposed  by  Pickard 
being  the  simple  crank  and  fly-wheel . Since  it  appears 
probable  that  the  idea  was  obtained  through  a workman 
employed  by  Watt,  it  is  likely  that  this  patent  might  have 
been  overturned;  but  as  Watt  did  not  think  fit  to  contest 
it,  he  used,  during  the  continuance  of  Pickard's  patent, 
his  own  beautiful  contrivance  known  as  the  sun-and-planet 
wheel.  It  has  however  been  stated,  in  the  ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,’  that  Walt  did  actually  use  the  crank,  in  de- 
fiance of  Pickard’s  patent,  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose, 
and  that  he  was  never  molested  for  so  doing.  Few  points 
in  the  history  of  machinery  are  more  curious  than  the 
rivalry  which  existed  on  this  subject,  and  the  complicated 
contrivances  proposed  for  doing  that  which  is  so  simply 
and  efficiently  done  by  the  crank  ; and  many  well  informed 
persons,  among  whom  was  Smeaton,  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  a perfect  circular  motion,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  efflux  of  water  in  turning  n water-wheel, 
from  the  reciprocating  lever  of  a Bteam-engine.  Perhaps 
no  improvement  could  be  named  of  equal  importance  m 
rendering  the  steam-engine  available  as  a prime-mover  of 
machinery,  as  that  by  which  the  action  of  the  steam  was 
enabled,  by  a new  arrangement  of  valves,  to  impel  the 
piston  upwards  at  well  as  downwards,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  balancc-w eights  or  any  similar  con- 
trivance ; an  arrangement  which  Walt  described  and 
explained  by  a drawing  during  his  application  to  parlia- 
ment for  an’extension  of  his  patent,  although  he  did  not 
actually  patent  it  until  1782,  prior  to  which  time  he  is  said 
to  have  privately  constructed  one  or  more  engines  on  this, 
which  is  known  as  the  doubie-arting  principle.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  construction  involved  several  other  important 
changes  in  the  machine,  among  which  was  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  arrangement  called  the  parallel  motion,  from  the 
working  of  which  Watt  himself  stated  that  he  derived  all 
the  pleasure  of  novelty  which  he  could  have  experienced 
in  examining  the  invention  of  another.  Our  space  how- 
cur  will  not  admit  of  any  detail  of  the  improvements 
introduced  under  the  successive  patents  of  1781,  1782, 
1784,  and  1783;  and  it  i$  the  less  necessary,  because  many 
of  them  are  described  in  the  article  Steam-Engine.  Even 
at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  succeeding  engineers,  we  are  perhaps 
not  »»  a position  fully  to  realize  the  advantages  of  one  of 
Ilia  beautiful  inventions,  that  of  working  steam  expansively, 
or  cutting  off  the  access  of  steam  when  the  piston  has 
performed  but  a part  of  its  stroke,  and  leaving  it  to  be  im- 
pelled through  the  remainder  of  its  course  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  steam  already  admitted.  He  is  said  to 
have  tried  this  mode  of  working  at  Soho  as  early  as  177G, 
although  it  was  not  made  public  till  two  years  after  that 
time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of 
the  scries  of  improvements  by  which  Watt  raised  the 
steam-engine  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency,  that,  as 
expressed  by  Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  eulogium  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  ‘Scotsman'  newspaper  a few  days  after  his 
death,  as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  Ihe  structure  of  the 
machine,  or  vast  in  ita  utility,  Watt  should  rather  be  de- 
scribed as  its  inventor  than  as  its  improver.  * It  was  by 
his  inventions,’  observe*  the  writer  alluded  to,  1 that  its 
action  was  so  regulated  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures  and 
its  power  so  increased  as  to  set  weight  and  solidity  at 
defiance.  By  his  admirable  contrivances  it  has  become 
a thing  stupendous  alike  for  its  force  and  its  flexibility,  for 
the  prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the  case  and 
precision  and  ductility  with  which  it  can  be  varied,  dis- 
tributed, and  applied.  The  trunk  of  an  elephant  that  can 
pick  up  a pin  or  rend  an  oak  is  as  nothing  to  it.  It  can 
engrave  a seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate  metal  like 
wax  before  it, — drajv  out,  without  breaking,  a thread  as 
fine  ns  gossamer;  and  lift  a ship  of  war  like  a bauble  in 
the  air.  it  can  embroider  muslin  and  forge  anchors,  cut 
steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the 
fury  of  the  winds  and  waves.’  Nor,  while  we  admire  the 
ingenuity  and  power  of  the  stupendous  machine,  shohld 
we  forget  that  its  contrivance  involved  very  much  beyond 
the  range  of  a mere  practical  mechanic,  however  great. 
With  the  generosity  of  a kindred  spirit,  the  late  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  observed,  at  the  meeting  for  erecting  the  Watt 


monument,  that  Watt  ( was  equally  distinguished  as  a 
natural  philosopher  and  a chemist,’  and  that  ( his  inven- 
tions demonstrate  his  profound  knowledge  of  those  sciences, 
and  that  peculiar  characteristic  of  genius,  the  union  of 
them  for  practical  application and  showed  that,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  great  object.  Watt  • had  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation,  of  the  heat 
occasioned  by  the  condensation  of  steam — to  determine  the 
source  of  the  air  appearing  when  water  was  acted  upon  by 
an  exhausting  power ; the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  steam  to 
its  generating  water,  and  the  law  by  which  the  elasticity 
of  steam  increased  with  the  temperature : labour,  time, 
numerous  and  difficult  experiments,  were  required  for  the 
ultimate  result ; and  when  his  principle  was  obtained,  the 
application  of  it  to  produce  the  movement  of  machinery 
demanded  a new  species  of  intellectual  and  experimental 
labour.  He  engaged  in  this  with  all  the  ardour  that  suc- 
cess inspires,  and  was  obliged  to  bring  all  the  mechanical 
powers  into  play,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  own  fertile 
mind  into  exertion ; he  had  to  convert  rectilinea)  into 
rotatory  motion,  and  to  invent  parallel  motion.  After 
yenrs  of  intense  labour,  lie  obtained  what  he  wished  for; 
and  at  last,  by  the  regulating  centrifugal  force  of  the  go- 
vernor,, placed  the  machine  entirely  under  the  power  of 
the  mechanic,  and  gave  perfection  to  a series  of  combina- 
tions unrivalled  for  the  genius  and  sagacity  displayed  in 
their  invention,  and  for  the  new  power  they  have  given  to 
civilized  man.’ 

It  is  painful  to  turn  from  the  record  of  the  meeting  at 
which  Davy  thus  joined  with  others  among  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  his  time  in  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  engineer,  to  the  narration  of  the  disgraceful 
measures  by  which,  not  many  years  before,  it  was  attempted 
to  deprive  him  of  his  wefl-eamcd  emoluments.  Even 
among  the  Cornish  miners,  who  were  deriving  the  greatest 
advantages  from  his  machinery,  and  would  in  many  cases 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  works  but  for  its 
giant  aid,  there  were  men  who  grudged  to  pay  him  the 
stipulated  third  part  of  their  savings,  and  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  pretences  afforded  by  piratical  infringers  of  his 
patent,  to  declare  their  engagements  at  an  end.  Thus 
compelled  to  call  in  the  law  in  defence  of  their  rights, 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  became  involved  in  a most 
tedious  annoying,  and  vexatious  series  of  processes,  during 
which  they  were  generously  and  powerfully  assisted,  ac- 
cording to  Arago,  by  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Roy, 
Mylne,  the  engineer  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Herschel, 
Deluc,  Ramsden,  Robison,  Murdoch,  Rennie,  Gumming, 
the  author  of  a celebrated  treatise  on  watch  and  clock- 
work, More,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  Southern, 
all  of  whom  gave  evidence  in  their  favour.  With  all  his 
modesty  and  amiable  mildness  of  character.  Watt  felt  his 
ill-trcatmcnt  most  keenly,  and  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Rlack, 
quoted  by  Arago,  he  observes  in  reference  to  it,  ‘ We  have 
been  so  beset  by  plagiaries,  that  if  I had  not  a very  good 
memory  of  ray  doing  it,  their  impudent  assertions  would 
lend  me  to  doubt  whether  I was  the  author  of  any  improve- 
ments on  the  steam-engine  ; and  the  ill-will  of  those  we 
have  most  essentially  served,  whether  such  improvements 
have  not  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth.’* 
Defeated  on  the  ground  of  want  of  originality,  the  oppo- 
nents of  Watt  organized  a fresh  attack  upon  the  patent, 
upon  the  pretence  that  the  written  specification  given  by 
Walt  in  1769  was  imperfect.  In  order  to  comprehend  at 
once  the  injustice  ana  the  plausibility  of  this  plea,  it  should 
be  considered  that  the  specification  was  necessarily  written 
with  only  the  experience  derived  from  the  erection  of  a 
rude  model  at  Kinneil,  and  also  that  Watt  never  pretended 
to  be  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  but  simply  of  cer- 
tain improvements  upon  it,  which  improvements  were  of 
so  clear  and  distinct  a character  as  to  be  unaffected  by  any 
change  in  the  forms,  proportions,  or  positions  of  the  va- 
rious members  of  which  a complete  steam-engine  is  com- 
posed. It  was  thus  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  impossible 
that  the  specification  of  1769  should  contain  a complete 

• W#  quota  from  Mui:  head's  trarwUtion,  but  know  not  whether  the  word! 
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description  of  the  machine  as  made  by  Boulton  and  Watt 1 
twenty  year*  afterwards.  The  principal  distinguishing 
features  of  the  engines  of  Watt  were  the  separate  con- 
denser and  the  closed  cylinder ; and  these  being  retained 
in  all  his  machines,  gave  him  a virtual  monopoly  in  various 
subsequent  improvements  which  were  rather  additions  to 
than  modifications  of  his  original  design,  but  which  were 
too  intimately  connected  with  the  essential  featured  of  his 
engines  to  be  separated  from  them.  Yet,  as  observed  by 
Stuart,  * After  a series  of  experiments,  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  twenty  years,  to  develop  Ins  ideas,  the 
splendid  result  of  his  genius  and  perseverance — the  per-! 
feet  machine — was  raised  up  in  judgment  against  him,  to 
prove  that  between  the  years  1790  and  1800  the  engines 
which  were  sent  from  Soho  were  more  perfect  than  could 
be  fabricated  from  the  description  he  gave  of  the  one  he 
erected  in  1769  V Bramah,  whose  own  distinguished  in- 
genuity and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
joined  with  his  high  integrity  and  regard  for  truth,  ren- 
dered him  a dangerous  adversary,  was  enlisted  among  the 
determined  opponents  of  Watt’s  patent,  which  he  attacked 
solely  on  the  ground  just  stated  ; while  hi*  printed  lelter 
to  the  judge  who  presided  at  a trial  on  wnieh  he  had 
appeared  as  a witness,  is  referred  to  by  Stuart,  as  being 
throughout  a series  of  admissions  of  llie  value  of  Watt’s 
contrivances,  in  which  ‘ he  points  out  inventions  that  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  others,  with  all  the  fine  feeling  of 
what  is  beautiful  in  an  art  in  which  he  was  himself  a 
master,’  while  ‘ he  ceases  not  by  inference  to  ask  if  the 
inventor  has  described  these  in  a proper  manner ; and  he 
comes  always  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  because  he  has 
not,  therefore  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  reward  for  his 
superlative  invention.’  At  length,  after  a series  of  trials 
extending  from  1792  to  1799,  a unanimous  and  clear  de- 
cision was  given,  ftilly  vindicating  and  establishing  the 
rights  of  the  patentees.  On  this  last  occasion  Mr.  Rous, 
who  acted  as  counsel  for  the  patentees,  delivered  a speech 
which  was  afterwards  published  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet, 
and  in  which  he  at  once  keenly  satirized  and  overthrew 
the  argument  insisted  on  by  the  opposite  party,  that  Watt 
had  invented  nothing  but  idea* ; asking  whether  it  could 
be  seriously  contended  that  his  invention,  which  during 
the  space  of  nearly  thirty  years  had  been  admired  in  all 
Europe  as  the  greatest  practical  advance  ever  made  in  the 
arts, , was  a mere  abstract  discovery  in  science;  and  ob- 
serving that  were  those  who  thus  pleaded  to  approach 
the  untangible  substance , as  they  were  pleased  to  call  it, 
with  the  same  ignorance  of  its  nature  as  tney  thus  affected, 
they  would  be  crushed  before  it  like  flies,  leaving  no  trace 
of  their  existence.  Muirhead  observe*  that  the  Cornish 
miners  long  afterwards  found  by  experience  that  their 
selfish  and  shortsighted  economy  had  defeated  its  own 
ends,  for,  according  to  a paper  by  Mr.  Henwood,  in 
Brewster’s  ‘ Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science’  (vol.  x.,  p. 
St),  when  Boulton  and  Watt  relinquished,  shortly  after 
the  expiration  of  their  patent,  the  superintendence  of  the 
engines  they  had  erected  on  the  Cornish  mines,  so  that 
they  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  parties  who  had  infringed 
the  patent,  or  of  the  mine  agents,  the  amount  of  duty 
performed,  which  had  been  more  than  20,000.000  lbs. 
raised  a foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  a bushel  of  coal, 
fell  to  an  average  not  exceeding  14,000,000  lbs. ; ami  that 
the  performance  of  many  engines,  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  not  more  than  0,000,000  lbs. 

Tn  1794  the  sons  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  partnership,  and  ou  the  expiration  of  the 
extended  term  of  his  patent,  in  1800,  Watt  resigned  his 
share  of  the  business  to  his  two  sons,  and  retired  into 
private  life  ; a step  to  which  he  was  probably  determined 
m some  degree  bv  the  harassing  nature  of  the  contests 
in  which  he  had  Been  so  long  engaged.  Down  to  that 
period  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  into  other 
than  mining  districts  hod  been  comparatively  slow,  and  it 
is  stated  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent  the  aggregate 
power  of  the  engines  employed  in  London  was  not  more 
than  650  nominal  horse-powers,  in  Manchester  about  450 
hope-powers,  and  in  Leeds  about  300  horse-powers. 
Within  the  next  five  years  the  number  of  engines  used  in 
the  metropolis  was  doubled,  and  more  machines  were 
supplied  from  the  Soho  works  than  during  any  equal 
period  before  the  expiration  of  the  patent. 

As  there  were  several  scientific  men  residing  about  Bir- 
mingham who  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Watt  and 


his  partner,  an  association  was  formed  under  the  title  of 
the  ' Lunar  Society,’  the  members  of  which,  including 
Priestley,  Darwin,  Edgeworth,  Keir,  and  Galton,  met 
monthly  on  the  night  of  the  full  moon,  for  the  purpose  of 
social  converse.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  according  to 
Arago,  a suggestion  was  thrown  out  which  led  Watt  to  the 
invention  of  the  useful  little  machine  known  as  the  Copy  • 
ing  Press , for  which  he  obtained  a patent,  the  spectfica-. 
lion  of  which  was  published  some  years  afterwards  in  the 
first  volume  of  tne  * Repertory  of  Art*.’  It  is  however 
stated  in  the  * Encyclopaedia  Bntannica’  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  contrive  it  by  the  necessity  oi  preserving  copies 
of  his  drawings  and  letters,  which  often  contained  important 
calculations,  and  the  desire  of  avoiding  that  labour  himself 
which  he  did  not  like  to  entrust  to  an  amanuensis.  Among 
his  other  useful  inventions  was  a method  of  heating  rooms 
by  steam,  which  he  introduced  in  his  own  house  in  the  win- 
ter of  1784-5;  and  he  also  communicated  to  Brewster  an 
account  of  a 'Steam  Drying-Machine,’  contrived  by  him  in 
1781  for  Mr.  Macgrigor,  of  which  a description  is  given 
under  the  above  title  in  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.’ 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  1786,  on  a visit  to  Paris,  under- 
taken at  the  instance  of  the  French  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  improvements  on  the  Machine  de  Marly, 
by  which  the  town,  palace,  and  waterworks  of  Versailles 
were  supplied  with  water  from  the  Seine,  Watt  became 
acquainted  with  Berthollet,  whose  method  of  bleaching 
with  chlorine  [Blkaciiino]  he  brought  to  this  country,  and 
introduced,  with  certain  improvements  of  his  own,  in  the 
bleach-works  of  his  friend  Mr.  Macgrigor,  near  Glasgow  , 
whose  daughter  he  had  married  in  1775.  not  long  after  his  re- 
moval to  Birmingham.  He  offered  to  Berthollet  a share  in 
the  undertaking,  which,  from  the  great  superiority  of  the  new 
over  the  old  process,  bid  fair  to  be  highly  profitable,  but 
this  the  French  chemist  declined.  Another  circumstance 
indicative  of  the  universality  of  Watt’s  talent*  is  hi*  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  the  Pneumatic  Institu- 
tion at  Clifton,  where  the  medical  properties  of  the  gases 
then  recently  discovered  were  made  available  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  mainly  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Beddoes.*  The 
illness  of  Watt’s  daughter,  and  delicacy  of  his  younger  son, 
Gregory',  led  him  particularly  to  devote  his  attention  to  this 
subject^  and  he  designed  and  constructed  the  apparatus  re- 
quired for  procuring  and  administering  the  gases,  and  wrote 
the  second  part  of  a pamphlet,  of  which  the  first  part  was 
by  Beddoes,  entitled  ‘Considerations  on  the  Medicinal  Use 
of  Factitious  Airs,  and  on  the  manner  of  obtaining  them  in 
large  quantities.’  This  was  published  at  Bristol  in  1795; 
and  about  the  same  time  appeared  two  or  three  editions  of 
a ‘ Description  of  a Pneumatic  Apparatus,  with  directions 
for  procuring  the  Factitious  Ain,’  by  Watt. 

Of  Watt's  snare  in  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
water,  an  investigation  in  which  he,  Cavendish,  and  La- 
voisier, were  engaged  about  the  same  time,  very  little  can 
be  Raid  here.  Referring  those  who  are  curious  upon  this 
interesting  point  of  scientific  history  to  the  full  detail* 
contained  in  Arago's  life  or  * Eloge’  of  Watt,  and  to  the 
4 Historical  Account  of  the  discovery'  of  the  Composition  of 
Water,’  by  Lord  Brougham,  illustrated  with  notes  by  the 
son  of  Watt,  which  is  published  as  an  appendix  to  Arago, 
it  may  suffice  to  observe  that  the  great  and  pressing  claims 
of  Watt’s  professional  avocations,  together  with  his  modesty 
and  retiring  habits,  may  in  a great  measure  account  for  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise  in  tracing  the  progress  and  extent 
of  his  discoveries  in  this,  by  no  means  the  least  important 
of  the  many  subjects  to  which  he  addressed  hi*  compre- 
hensive mind. 

After  retiring  from  business.  Watt  was  with  difficulty 
draw  n into  any  undertaking,  although  on  several  occasion* 
his  advice  was  sought  respecting  engineering  work*.  In 
1809  the  fertility  of  his  inventive  powers  was  shown  by 
a beautiful  solution  of  a difficult  problem  laid  before  him 
by  a water-company  at  Glasgow,  who,  after  establishing 
their  work*  upon  one  side  of  the  river  Clyde,  discovered 
that  water  of  very  superior  quality  might  be  procured  from 
a kind  of  natural  filter  on  the  other  side,  if  they  could  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  laying  a main  from  their  pumps 
across  the  bed  of  the  river.  Watt  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pose a flexible  iron  pipe,  the  piece*  of  w hich  were  con- 
nected by  a kind  of  ball-and-socket  joint,  of  which  he  took 
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the  idea  from  the  tail  of  a lobster.  The  main  was  con- 
structed from  his  designs  in  the  following  year,  with  the  j 
most  complete  success;  and  it  forms  a tube  about  a thou-  j 
sand  feet  long  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  capable  of  bending  | 
and  applying  itself  to  the  irregular  bed  of  the  river.  [Water-  j 
Works,  p.  125.]  In  another  case,  late  in  life,  Watt  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  bv  the  solicitation  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty,  to  attend  a deputation  from  the  Navy 
Board,  and  to  give,  with  Captain  Huddart  and  Mr.  Jenop,  an 
opinion  upon  works  then  being  carried  on  in  Sheemeal  dock- 
yard, ami  upon  other  projected  works  designed  by  Messrs. 
Rennie  and  Whidby ; and  on  this  occasion  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Admiralty  for  his  services.  In  1813  or 
1814  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  of  Brewster 
especially,  by  revising  the  article*  ‘Steam*  ami  'Steam- 
Engine,'  contributed  by  Robison  to  the  * Encyclopaedia 
Britanuica.’  and  enriching  them  with  valuable  notes,  which 
were  published  with  the  collected  edition  of  Robison’s 
articles  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  ' A System  of 
Mechanical  Philosophy. * The  last  project  to  which  Watt 
devoted  his  attention,  and  which  he  appears  to  have  very 
nearly  perfected  when  he  died,  was  a machine  for  copying 
sculpture,  with  which  lie  had  proceeded  so  far  a*  to  exe- 
cute several  specimens,  which  he  presented  to  his  friends 
as  the  early  attempt*  of  a young  artist  entering  his  eighty- 
third  year.’  Having  suffered  so  much,  in  other  cases,  from 
communicating  his  ideas  to  others,  he  kept  the  construc- 
tion of  this  machine  strictly  secret ; but  when  he  had  pro- 
ceeded sufficiently  with  his  design  to  contemplate  obtain- 
ing a patent,  he  found  that  another  person  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. who  appears  to  have  been  entirely  unacquainted 
with  Watt  s project,  was  engaged  upon  a similar  plan.  A 
proposal  was  subsequently  made  for  obtaining  a joint  pa- 
tent, but  Watt  was  unwilling,  at  so  advanced  a period  of 
life,  to  embark  in  such  an  undertaking. 

About  t'ne  year  1790  Watt  had  purchased  an  estate  called 
Heathfield.  near  Soho,  where  he  resided  to  the  end  of  his 
life : and  he  had  also  a property  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
in  Walts.  His  health  improved  in  his  latter  years,  and  his 
intellectual  faculties  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last.  It 
is  related  that,  when  upwards  of  seventy,  he  imagined  them 
to  be  on  the  decline,  and  accordingly  determined  to  put 
them  to  the  test  by  undertaking  some  new  study.  Having 
selected  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  for  this  experiment,  he 
mastered  it  with  a facility  which  proved  that  there  was 
little  ground  for  his  fears.  At  length  however,  in  the 
spring  of  1819,  alarming  symptoms  began  to  appear,  and 
on  the  25th  of  August  in  that  year  he  died,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year, — his  last  illness  having  been  one,  observes  his 
son,  rather  of  debility  than  of  pain.  Respecting  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  Arago  states  that  the  invariable  mild- 
ness and  cheerful  disposition  of  hi*  first  wife  rescued  him 
from  the  depressing  lassitude  and  nervousness  from  which 
he  had  suffered  so  severely  ; and  that,  without  her  cheering 
influence,  he  might  never  have  published  his  inventions  to 
the  world.  She  died  in  childbed,  September  24, 177*3.  leav- 
ing her  surviving  children,  James,  the  son  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article,  and  a daughter,  who  married  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Glasgow.  By  his  second  wife,  w ho  died  in  1832, 
lie  had  two  children,  neither  of  whom  survived  him.  One 
of  the-e,  Gregory  Watt,  distinguished  himself  by  his  geo- 
logical investigations,  but  died  in  1804,  at  the  early  age  of] 
twenty-seven.  As  might  be  expected,  this  bereavement 
affected  Watt  very  keenly : but  Muirhead  states  that  his 
remarkable  activity  of  mind  was  not  impaired,  nor  was  his  j 
interest  in  the  pleasures  of  literature  and  society  destroyed, 
by  this  melancholy  event ; and  that  neither  his  conversa- 
tion nor  his  correspondence  betrayed  any  approach  to  the 
remarkable  silence  which  Amgo  state*  to  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  latter  years  of  Watt. 

Of  the  private  character  of  the  great  engineer  a most 
pleasing  account  is  given  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  who,  after  stating 
that,  independently  of  his  great  attainments  in  mechanics,  | 
he  was  an  extraordinary,  and,  in  many  respects,  a wonder- 
ful man.  observes,  ‘ Perhaps  no  individual  in  his  age  pos- 
sessed so  much  and  such  varied  and  exact  information, — 
he  had  read  so  much,  or  remembered  what  he  had  read  so 
accurately  and  well.  He  Imd  infinite  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, a prodigious  memory,  and  a certain  rectifying  and 
methodinng  power  of  understanding,  which  extracted  j 
something  precious  out  of  all  that  was  presented  to  it.  ! 
His  stores  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  were  immense, — l 
and  yet  lg^s  astonishing  than  the  command  he  had  at  all  j 


times  over  them.  It  seemed  a*  if  every  subject  that  was 
casually  started  in  conversation  with  him,  had  been  that 
which  he  had  been  last  occupied  in  studying  and  exhaust- 
ing, such  wa*  the  copiousness,  the  precision,  and  the  ad- 
mirable clearness  of  tne  information  which  he  poured  out 
upon  it  without  effort  or  hesitation.’  In  social  conversa- 
tion he  allowed  his  mind,  like  a great  cyclopaedia,  to  be 
opened  upon  whatever  subject  might  beat  suit  the  taste  of 
his  associates;  and  he  made  everything  so  plain,  clear, 
and  intelligible,  that,  it  is  remarked,  scarcely  any  one  could 
be  conscious  of  any  deficiency  in  their  own  capacity  in  his 
presence.  With  ail  this  flow  of  information,  hi*  conver- 
sation, we  are  further  informed,  ‘had  no  resemblance  to 
lecturing  or  solemn  discoursing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
fell  of  colloquial  spirit  and  pleasantry.’  Of  a generous 
and  affectionate  disposition,  ne  was  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  all  around  him,  and  gave  the  most  liberal  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  to  all  young  persons  who  showed 
indications  of  talent,  or  who  applied  to  him  for  patronage 
or  advice.  As  his  death  approached,  ho  was  perfectly  con- 
scious of  hi*  situation,  and  calm  in  the  contemplation  of  it, 
expressing  his  thankfulness  for  the  length  of  days  with 
which  he  had  been  blessed,  for  exemption  from  most  of  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  for  the  calm  and  cheerful  even- 
ing of  life  which  he  had  been  permitted  1o  unjov  after  the 
honourable  labours  of  the  day  had  been  concluded. 

In  acknowledgment  of  his  invaluable  services  to  his 
country,  it  was  intimated  to  Watt  a few  years  before  his 
death,  by  a friendly  message  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that, 
to  use  the  won!*  of  Muirhead,  ‘the  highest  honour  usually 
conferred  in  England  on  men  of  literature  and  science  wa* 
open  to  him,  if  he  expressed  a wish  to  that  effect;’  but 
while  he  felt  flattered  by  the  intimation,  lie  determined, 
after  advising  with  his  son,  to  decline  it.  Hu  became  a 
member  of  tne  Roval  Society  or  Edinburgh  in  1784,  of 
that  of  London  in  the  following  year,  of  the  Batavian  So- 
ciety in  1787,  and  in  1808  a correspondent  of  the  French 
Institute ; and  in  1814  the  * Academic  dcs  Sciences’  of  the 
Institute  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honour  it  can 
bestow,  by  electing  turn  one  of  it*  eight  foreign  associates. 
In  1806,  by  a spontaneous  vote,  the  University  of  Glasgow 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.T).  In 
1824  a subscription  was  entered  into  for  erecting  a statue 
to  hi*  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a public  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  to  no  honour  to 
the  man  who  had  taught  us  to  wield,  as  it  was  then  ob- 
served, the  mightiest  instrument  ever  intrusted  to  the  hands 
of  man,  and  whose  inventions  were  characterized  by  Davy 
a*  amongst  the  great  means  which  had  enabled  Britain  to 
display  power  and  resources,  during  a long  war,  so  in- 
finitely above  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
numerical  strength  of  her  population.  A large  sunt  was 
immediately  raised,  and  Chantrey  was  engaged  to  furnish 
the  statue,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  his  works,  and 
which  calls  to  mind  the  remark  of  Watt’s  friend,  Mr. 
Richard  Sharp,  who  said  that  he  never  looked  at  his  coun- 
tenance without  fancying  that  he  beheld  the  personifica- 
tion of  abstract  thought.  To  this  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion by  Lord  Brougham  was  added.  Another  statue  by 
Chantrey  adorns  an  elegant  chapel  erected  by  Watts  only 
surviving  son,  at  the  parish  church  of  Handsworth,  near 
Birmingham,  in  the  chancel  of  which  he  was  interred. 
Other  statues  have  been  erected  in  St.  George’s  Square, 
Glasgow ; in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  the  memory 
of  Watt  is  also  preserved  by  an  annual  prize  which  he 
founded,  for  the  best  essay  upon  some  subject  connected 
with  science  or  the  arts ; and  in  a public  library  at  Green- 
ock, which  is  enriched  with  a collection  of  scientific  works 
presented  bv  Watt  during  his  life,  and  to  which  his  son 
contributed  liberally. 

In  18.34  M.  Arago  read  to  the  French  Acadfimie  des 
Sciences  the  * Historical  Eloge’  to  which  allusion  has  been 
repeatedly  made  in  this  article,  and  which  reflects  much 
honour  on  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  author.  It  has  been 
more  than  once  translated  into  English  ; but  the  transla- 
tion we  have  chiefly  referred  to  is  that  of  Watt's  relative, 
James  Patrick  Muirhead,  Esq.,  M.A.,  published  in  4to.  in 
1839,  to  which  some  valuable  notes  are  added.  Of  other 
authorities  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  this  memoir, 
Stuart’s  * Anecdotes  of  Steam-Engines,’  and  the  notices  of 
Watt  in  the  * Encyclopedia  Britannica Brewster's  ' Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia  and  the  ‘ Public  Characters  of 
1802-3,’  together  with  the  printed  * Proceedings’  of  the 
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public  meeting  above  referred  to,  are  among  the  prin- 1 
cipal. 

WATTEAU,  ANTOINE,  a celebrated  French  land  ] 
scape-painter,  was  born  at  Valenciennes  iu  IttW.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1702,  with  a scene-painter,  with  whom  he 
had  placed  himself,  and  for  some  time  was  occupied  in 
that  branch  of  painting.  But  after  some  time  his  master 
left  Paris,  and  Watteau  was  obliged  to  seek  another  em- 
ployer : he  for  a short  time  found  occupation  as  a copyist, 
and  painted  pictures  by  the  dozen.  From  this  employ- 
ment however  he  was  soon  rescued  by  Claude  Gillot,  a 
painter  of  some  ability,  w ho  haying  perceived  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Watteau,  took  him  into  nis  house  and  employed 
him  to  Rssist  him  in  his  works.  Gillot  painted  landscapes 
with  grotesque  figures  fauns  satyrs,  &c.,  and  confirmed 
Watteau  in  the  same  style : but  the  pupil  soon  surpassed 
the  master  in  his  own  style,  and  this  was  so  evident  even 
to  Gillot  himself,  that  he  forsook  painting  and  took  to 
engraving.  Watteau  now  acquired  reputation  rapidly : he 
was  appointed  peintre  de  ffites  galantes  du  Hoi.  and  was 
elected  a member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Painting.  In 
1718  he  came  to  England,  where  he  remained  a year ; but 
he  painted  only  two  pictures  during  his  stay,  for  Dr.  Meade, 
whom  he  entne  to  consult,  says  Walpole.  He  returned  to 
Paris  in  a very  weak  state  of  health,  atul  died  at  Nogent, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  1721.  aged  thirty-seven. 

HU  colouring  was  rich,  and  his  design,  though  peculiar, 
was  correct:  Rubens  was  his  model  for  colouring.  His  i 
pictures  are  chieflv  theatrical  scenes,  or  fStes  champ&res, 
amt  were  remarkably  popular  in  his  time:  nearly  all  the 
French  engravers  of  his  period  were  occupied  with  the 
works  of  Watteau.  The  prints  after  his  works  amount  to  jj 
563,  making  three  large  folio  volumes.  Few  painters  in 
so  short  a life  have  done  so  much  as  Watteau. 

As  regards  the  particular  style  of  his  works,  Watteau  is 
generally  allowed  to  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
laste  of  the  French  artists  of  his  time  : his  pictures  gene- 
rally represent  balls,  masquerades,  garden  parties,  marches, 
and  encampments,  and  his  style  prevailed  in  France  for 
some  time  after  his  death.  His  principal  imitators  were 
Pater  and  Lane  ret.  His  style  is  well  described  by  Wal- 
pole, who  says, n The  genius  of  Watteau  resembled  that  of 
his  countryman  D'Urfil ; the  one  drew  and  the  other  wrote 
of  imaginary  nymphs  and  swains,  and  described  a kind  of 
impossible  pastoral  or  rural  life  led  by  those  opposites  of 
rural  simplicity,  people  of  fashion  and  rank.  Watteau’s 
shepherdesses,  nay,  his  very  sheep,  arc  coquet ; yet  he 
avoided  the  glare  and  clinquant  of  his  countrymen ; and 
though  he  fell  short  of  the  dignified  grace  of  tne  Italians, 
there  is  an  easy  air  in  his  figures,  and  that  more  familiar 
species  of  the  graceful  which  wc  call  genteel.  His 
nymphs  are  as  much  below  the  forbidding  majesty  of  god- 
desses, as  they  are  above  the  hoyden  awkwardness  of  coun- 
try girl*.  In  his  halts  and  marches  of  armies,  the  careless 
slouch  of  lus  soldiers  still  retain  the  air  of  a nation  that 
aspires  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  victorious.’ 

(D’Argenville,  Abrtge  de  In  Vie  ties  plus  fameux  Pein- 
tre* : Walpole,  Anecdutes  of  Paintinsr.  <?-c.) 

WATIDN.  [Nobfoi.k.1 

W ATI’S,  ISAAC,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  bom 
at  Southampton,  July  17,  1674.  His  father,  who  kept  a 
boarding-school  in  tnat  town,  was  a man  of  strong  devo- 
tional feeling  and  a rigid  nonconformist.  He  was  impri- 
soned on  account  of  his  religion,  and  during  his  confine- 
ment his  wife  sat  on  a stone  at  the  prison  door,  with  little 
Isaac,  then  an  infant,  at  her  breast.  The  child  showed  a 
taste  for  books  at  a very  early  age,  and  imbibed  under 
parents  whose  faith  had  been  strengthened  by  persecu- 
tion that  turn  of  mind  which  prompted  the  determination 
to  become  a dissenting  clergyman. 

Isaac  Watts  entered  on  tne  study  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages in  the  free  grammar-school  of  his  native  town 
in  his  fourth  year.  The  little  money  he  received  in  pre- 
sents he  spent  upon  books ; his  leisure  hours  he  spent  in 
reading,  instead  of  joining  the  other  boys  at  play.  When 
only  seven  or  eight  years  old  he  composed  some  devotionul 
pieces  to  please  hbmother.  His  gentle  yet  vivacious  dis- 
position obtained  him  friends,  who  offered  to  support  him  ; 
at  one  of  the  universities ; but  having  been  bred  a non- , 
conformist,  he  determined  to  remain  one.  He  was  there-  j 
fore  sent,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  to  an  academy  in  London,  1 
ni  pt  by  Mr.  Thomas  Howe,  at  that  time  minister  of  the 
Independent  meeting-house  in  Haberdasher’s  Hall. 


During  the  three  years  that  he  remained  with  Mr.  Howe, 
Watts  pursued  hi*  studies  with  intemperate  ardour,  allow- 
ing himself  no  time  for  exercise,  and  curtailing  the  period 
allotted  to  sleep.  He  thus  irremediably  injured  his  con- 
stitution. He  used  to  mark  all  the  books  he  read,  to 
abridge  some  of  them,  and  annotate  other*,  which  were  in- 
terleaved for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  hia  clas- 
sical acquirements * Some  Latin  essays,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  as  exercises  at  his  academy,  show  a de- 
gree of  knowledge,  both  philosophical  and  theological, 
such  as  very  lew  attain  by  a much  longer  course  of  study 
and,  * In  his  youth  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to 
Latin  poetry  : his  verses  to  his  brother,  m the  glyconick 
measure,  w ritten  when  he  was  seventeen,  are  remarkably 
easy  and  elegant.'  He  also  made  some  proficiency  in  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  of  logic,  and  scholastic  divinity.  His 
acquirements  in  mathematical  and  physical  science  ap- 
pear to  have  been  inconsiderable.  Before  leaving  tne 
academy  he  joined  in  communiou  with  the  congregation 
of  Mr.  Howe,  who  was  accustomed  to  say  that  lie  never 
had  occasion  to  reprove  Watts,  and  who  often  held  him 
up  as  a pattern  to  his  other  pupils. 

Watts  returned  to  his  lather's  house  in  1694,  and  spent 
the  next  two  years  of  his  life  in  private  study.  The  greater 
part  of  his  hymns,  and  probably  most  of  his  juvenile  com- 
position*, were  composed  during  this  time. 

In  1696  he  was  invited  by  Sir  John  Hartopp  to  reside  in 
his  family  at  Stoke  Newington  as  tutor  to  his  son ; he  re- 
mained there  till  the  beginning  of  1702.  Lady  Hartopp 
was  the  daughter  of  Fleetwood  by  his  first  marriage,  sir 
John,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his  forming  such  a con- 
nection, was  a zealous  nonconformist:  when  fiscal  perse- 
cution was  at  its  height,  the  fine  upon  Stoke  Newington, 
of  which  he  paid  the  greater  part,  amounted  to  six  or 
seven  Ihousanu  pounds.  In  this  family  the  religious  and 
political  opinions  which  Watts  had  imbibed  from  his  pa- 
rents and  schoolmaster  were  strengthened.  Sir  John,  we 
learn  from  his  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Watts,  ‘ was 
inquisitive  into  the  affairs  of  the  learned  world,  the  pro- 
gress of  arts  and  sciences,  the  concern*  of  the  nation,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Christ ;’  and  * he  had  a taste 
for  universal  learning ; ingenious  arts  were  his  delight 
from  youth,  mathematical  speculation  and  practice  a fa- 
vourite study  in  his  younger  years,  and  even  to  his  old  age 
he  maintained  his  acquaintance  with  the  heavenly  bodice.’ 
The  conversation  of  such  a mau  kept  alive  Walts’*  literary 
and  scientific  tastes.  The  first  outline  of  the  work  after- 
wards published  under  the  title  of  ‘Logic’  was  prepared 
during  Ibis  period  for  the  use  of  his  pupil. 

Isaac  Watts  preached  his  first  sermon  on  the  day  oti 
which  he  completed  his  24th  year,  the  17th  of  July,  1698. 
In  that  year  he  was  chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Cnauncv 
pastor  of  the  Independent  church  then  meeting  in  Mark- 
lane,  but  he  continued  to  reside  and  discharge  the  duties 
of  teacher  in  Sir  John  Hartopp’s  family  till  1702.  In  that 
year  lie  was  persuaded  reluctantly  lo  succeed  Dr.  Chauncy 
in  the  pastoral  office.  Soon  after  his  entrance  upon  this 
charge  he  was  seized  with  a dangerous  illness,  which,  after 
a long  confinement  and  a slow  recovery,  left  him  with  a 
constitution  so  evidently  impaired,  that  the  congregation 
thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and  accordingly,  in  July, 
1703,  appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Price.  Wallas  health  re- 
turned gradually,  and  he  performed  his  duty  till  1712, 
when  he  was  seized  by  a fever  so  violent  and  of  such  con- 
tinuance that  he  never  perfectly  recovered. 

Thus  illness  excited  the  lively  sympathy  of  all  his 
friends.  The  foremost  in  kind  offices  was  Sir  Thomas 
Abney,  who  invited  him  to  tn  the  effect  of  change  of  air 
at  his  house  at  Theobalds.  Watts  accepted  hia  invitation, 
on#  went  there  intending  to  stay  only  a single  week,  but 
he  remained  six-and-thirty  years — till  his  death.  ' In  a few 
years,*  says  Dr.  Gibbons,  Watts’s  earliest  biographer,  ‘Sir 
Thomas  Abney  died ; hut  hi*  amiable  consort  survives, 
who  shows  the  Doctor  the  same  respect  and  friendship  as 
before:  and  most  happily  for  him,  and  great  number*  lie- 
sides  (for  as  her  riches  were  great,  her  generosity  and  mu- 
nificence were  in  full  proportion),  her  thread  of  life  was 
drawn  out  to  a great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the  Doctor. 
And  thus  this  excellent  man,  through  her  kindness  and 
that  of  her  daughter  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a like 
degree  honoured  and  esteemed  him,  enjoyed  all  the  bene- 
fits and  felicities  he  experienced  at  his  first  entrance  into 
this  family  till  his  days  were  numbered  and  finished,  and, 
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like  a shock  of  com  in  his  season,  he  ascended  into  the  re- 
gions of  perfect  and  immortal  life  and  joy-’ 

The  tenor  of  the  remainder  of  Watts’s  life  was  uniform. 
Sir  Thomas  Abney  had  been  bred  up  in  dissenting  principles ; 
King  William  knighted  him  ; and  he  served  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  of  lx>ndon  in  1700.  His  first  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Caryl,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Mark-lane  con- 
gregation ; his  second,  a daughter  of  Mr.  Gunston,  an 
honoured  friend  of  Watts.  The  house  of  the  Abneys  at 
Theobalds  adjoined  the  site  of  Burleigh's  residence.  Of 
the  splendid  gardens  of  that  palace  there  remained  little 
more  than  a long  moss  grown  walk,  overshadowed  by  two 
row’s  of  elms,  and  within  a few  yards  of  the  entrance  of 
that  walk  there  stood,  iti  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  garden,  a 
summer-house,  which,  fifty  years  after  Watts's  death,  was 
shown  ns  the  place  in  which  he  had  composed  many  of 
his  works.  Watts’s  usefulness  among  his  flock  was  in  no 
wise  diminished  by  his  residence  at  Theobalds.  There 
was  a carriage  at  his  command  when  his  health  permitted 
him  to  officiate  in  London.  When  he  was  incapable  of 
public  labour,  he  refused  to  receive  his  salary  ; and  at  all 
times  a third  part  of  his  income  was  devoted  to  charitable 
uses.  The  seasons  when  indisposition  incapacitated  him 
from  public  duty  were  spent  in  literary  composition. 
•Perhaps,’  Dr.  Southey  has  justly  observed,  ‘the  peculiar 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  increased  both  the  respect 
and  the  affection  with  which  his  congregation  regarded 
him.  It  made  him  independent  of  them  ; and  they  looked 
upon  him  not  in  the  light  of  a dependent  upon  the  wealthy 
family  with  which  he  was  domesticated,  nor  as  a humble 
friend,  but  as  what  he  was  in  reality — one  of  its  members, 
adopted  into  it  by  the  especial  friendship  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  considerable  persons  attached  to  the 
dissenting  cause.  . . . Moreover,  the  congregation  felt 

lhat,  in  continuing  his  services  to  them  as  far  as  his  feeble 
health  would  permit,  Mr.  Watts  conferred  upon  them  a 
favour  and  a kindness  which  could  not  be  imputed  to  any 
motive  of  interest,  or  even  of  his  own  convenience,  but 
proceeded  from  his  sense  of  duty,  his  zeal  in  the  dissenting 
cause,  and  his  attachment  to  them.  They  prized  him,  j 
therefore,  as  they  ought,  the  more  highly  : DM  they  were 
proud  of  his  growing  reputation,  for  he  was  then  the  best 
preacher  among  the  dissenters,  and  one  of  the  best  of  those 
times.’ 

The  most  important  of  Watts’s  publications  are : — 1,  ! 
• Logic ; or,  the  Right  Use  of  Reason  in  the  Inquiry  after 
Truth : with  a variety  of  Rules  to  guard  against  Error  in 
the  affairs  of  Religion  and  Human  Life,  as  well  as  in  the 
Sciences,’  published  in  1725.  This  treatise,  which  appeai-s 
to  have  been  used  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  time  as  a text -book  at 
Oxford,  was  written  originally  to  assist  the  studies  of 
Watts’s  pupil,  Sir  John  Hartopp,  and  was  revised,  aug- 
mented, and  published  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Eames. 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked  of  this  work — ‘If  he  owes  part 
of  it  to  I»e  Clerc,  it  must  be  considered  that  no  man 
who  undertakes  merely  to  methodize  or  illustrate  a sys-  1 
tern,  pretends  to  be  its  author.’  2, 4 The  Knowledge  of 
the  Heavens  and  Earth  made  easy ; or,  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Astronomy  and  Geography  explained  by  the 
use  of  globes  and  maps,  with  a solution  of  the  common 
problems  by  a plain  scale  and  compasses  ns  well  as  by  1 
the  globe  : written  several  years  since,  for  the  use  of ! 
learners  ;*  published  in  1726.  This  is  the  work  of  an  in- 
telligent amateur.  The  amount  of  the  author’s  scientific 
qualifications  may  be  inferred  from  a passage  in  the  pre- 
lace  : — * Most  of  tne  authors  which  I have  perused  in  those 
davs,  when  I wrote  many  parts  of  this  book,  were  of  older 
date:  and  therefore  the  calculations  and  numbers  which  I 
borrowed  from  their  astronomical  tables  cannot  be  jo 
exact  as  those  with  which  some  later  writers  have  fur- 
nished us.’  3,  ‘The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,’  an  ex- 
pansion of  some  passages  in  I.ocke’»  ‘Conduct  of  the 
Human  Understanding.’  4,  A number  of  works  for 
children  and  young  persons,  viz. : — ‘The  Art  of  Reading 
and  Writing  English  ‘Prayers  composed  for  the  Use  and 
Instruction  of  Children  * Divine  Songs  attempted  in  easy 
language  for  the  use  of  Children,’  & c.  It  was  from  mo- 
live*  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Abney  that  he 
first  engaged  in  this  humbler  class  of  compositions.  No 
compositions  of  the  kind  have  obtained  such  extensive  use 
as  his  hymns  and  songs  for  children.  Doddridge  relates 
-n  one  of  his  letters  to  Watts  an  affecting  incident  regarding 
one  of  them:— 4 1 was  preaching  to  a large  assembly  of 


t plain  country-people  at  a village,  when,  after  a sermon  from 
i Hebrews  vi.  12,  we  sang  one  of  your  hymns  (which,  if  I 
I remember  right,  was  the  140th  of  the  second  book),  and  in 
1 that  part  of  the  worship  I had  the  satisfaction  to  observe 
| tears  in  the  eyes  of  several  of  the  people  ; after  the  service 
was  over,  some  of  them  told  me  they  were  not  able  to 
sing,  so  deeply  were  their  minds  affected  ; and  the  clerk  in 
particular  said  he  could  hardly  utter  the  words  as  he  gave 
, them  out.'  5, 4 An  Essay  towards  the  Encouragement  of 
Charity  Schools*  particularly  those  which  are  supported  by 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  for  teaching  the  Children  of  the 
| Poor  to  read  and  work : together  with  some  Apology  for  those 
Schools  which  instruct  them  to  write  a plain  hand,  and  fit 
them  for  Service  or  for  the  meaner  Trades  and  Professions 
of  Life  : to  which  is  prefixed  an  Address  to  the  Supporters 
, of  those  Schools;’  published  in  1728.  The  occasion  of  this 
publication  was  a sermon  which  Watts  had  been  desired 
to  preach  in  the  November  of  the  preceding  year,  in  sup- 
port of  the  dissenters'  schools.  It  vindicates  the  exten- 
sion of  education  to  the  poor ; and  the  establishment  of 
dissenting  schools  on  the  ground  of  the  proselytizing  cha- 
I racter  communicated  to  general  schools  by  the  High 
Church  party.  G,  * A Sermon  preached  at  Berry-street, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  our  late  gracious  Sove- 
reign George  I.,  and  the  Peaceful  Succession  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty  George  II. published  in  1727.  This  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  an  exposition  of  the  religious  and  po- 
litical views  of  the  dissenters  at  that  period.  The  theolo- 
gical works  of  Watts  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  being 
recapitulated  here.  His  ‘Three  Dissertations  relating  to 
the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.’  and  4 Nine  Sermons 
preached  in  the  years  1718-19,’  published  in  1812,  with  a 
preface  by  Dr.  Pyc  Smith,  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens. 
They  are  marked  by  much  of  that  logical  parade  which  cha- 
racterizes the  professors  of  the  Caavinistic  creed,  but  by 
far  more  than  their  average  gentleness  and  tolerant  spirit. 
The  * Horse  Lyricce’  of  Watts,  from  which  an  estimate  of 
his  poetical  talents  may  be  formed,  was  republished  in 
1837,  with  a memoir  by  Dr.  Southey.  A poet  he  can 
scarcely  be  called,  yet  his  verse  is  generally  smooth,  some- 
times nervous;  and  the  matter  is  always  judicious,  some- 
times touching,  sometimes  approaching  to  eloquence. 

Watts  is  a classic  of  the  people.  His  hymns  for  children 
have  exercised  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  young  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  dissenting  body.  Hi**  Logic’  was 
once  a textbook  in  various  places  of  education.  He  was  in 
his  day  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  principles 
which  placed  the  house  of  Hanover  on  the  throne  ; in  his 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  dissenting  charity-schools  he 
was  the  efficient  precursor  of  those  friends  of  popular  in- 
struction who  gave,  at  a later  time,  their  countenance  and 
support  1o  Joseph  Lancaster;  and  his  theological  writings 
arc  prized  by  almost  the  whole  religious  public  of  Great 
Britain.  Wnerever  the  English  language  is  spoken  Isaac 
Watts  will  be  found  to  have  exercised  no  slender  influence 
in  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  His  writings  have  con- 
tributed much  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom,  toleration, 
and  piety.  4 It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety,’  the 
opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greater  weight  as  coming  from  the 
high-church  Tory,  Dr.  Johnson,  4 that,  in  1728,  he  received 
from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  an  unsolicited  diploma,  by 
which  he  became  a doctor  of  divinity.  Academical  honours 
would  have  more  value  if  they  were  always  bestowed  with 
equal  judgment.’ 

The  conduct  of  some  very  near  relatives  embittered  his 
latter  days,  and  for  a while  he  seemed,  being  at  the  time 
in  a state  of  extreme  weakness,  stupified  by  it  to  such  a 
degree,  as  hardly  to  take  notice  of  anything  about  him. 
The  worst  part  of  this  behaviour  was  kept  from  him.  4 Lady 
Abney,"  says  a correspondent  of  Doddridge, 4 keeps  him  in 
peaceful  ignorance  and  his  enemies  at  a becoming  distance ; 
so  that  in  the  midst  of  this  cruel  persecution  he  lives  com- 
fortably,  and  when  a friend  asks  him  how  he  does,  answers, 
“ Waiting  God  s leave  to  die.”  ’ In  this  patient  and  peace- 
ful state  of  mind,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1748.  and  in 
i the  75th  year  of  his  age,  he  departed  4 in  sure  and  certain 
hope.’  fie  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields  ; Mr.  Samuel 
Chandler  delivered  a funeial  oration  at  his  interment ; Lady 
Abney  and  Sir  John  Hartonp  erected  a handsome  tomb 
over  his  grave  ; and  the  number  of  funeral  sermons  preached 
and  published  on  the  occasion  bespeak  the  deep  sense 
entertained  by  the  dissenters  of  his  merit*.  The  texts  of 
some  are  strikingly  appropriate : tliat  of  the  Reverend 
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David  Jennings  was  ‘ By  it,  being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh 
that  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Ashworth,  ‘Know  ye  not  that  there 
is  a prince  and  a great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel.’ 

(Memoir  ef  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.,  by  Robert  Southey ; Life 
(f  Watts , by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ; Harmon  on  the  heath  of 
the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.,  by  David  Jennings;  Me- 
moirs of  the  Rev.. Isaac  Watts,  D.D.,  by  Thomas  Gib- 
bons.) 

WAVES  AND  TIDES  possessing  in  many  respects  the 
same  character,  it  has  been  though4  proper  to  state  in  one 
article  the  phenomena  and  the  theories  of  both. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  periodical  risings  and  fallings 
of  the  waters  on  coasts  or  in  rivers  have  been  noticed  ; and 
the  recurrences  of  the  phenomena  depend  so  obviously  on 
the  positions  of  the  moon  and  sun,  that  the  influences  of 
those  celestial  bodies  in  producing  them  have  ever  been 
assigned  as  their  cause.  The  tide  appears  as  a general 
wave  of  water  which  gradually  elevates  itself  to  a certain 
height,  then  as  gradually  sinks  till  its  surface  is  about  as 
much  below  the  medium  level  as  it  was  before  above  it : 
from  that  time  the  wave  again  begins  to  rise ; and  this 
reciprocating  movement  of  the  waters  continues  constantly, 
with  certain  variations  in  the  height  (with  respect  to  the 
mean  level),  and  in  the  times  of  attaining  the  maxima  of 
elevation  and  depression. 

Ordinary  waves  are  produced  by  any  cause  which  dis- 
turbs the  equilibrium  of  the  particles  of  a fluid.  Thus  a 
stone  suffered  to  fall  into  water  at  rest  gives  rise  to  a series 
of  concentric  circular  waves  extending  to  a great  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  stone  falls ; and  in  a canal,  the 
fall  of  a body  of  water  from  a level  above  that  of  the 
general  surface  will  produce  a series  of  waves  advancing 
along  the  canal.  Waves  are  also  produced  by  suddenly 
pressing  a solid  into  water,  or  by  suddenly  withdrawing  it 
from  thence  ; and  a single  wave  may  be  caused  by  partly 
immersing  a solid  body  in  water  and  moving  it  quickly,  for 
a time,  in  a horizontal  direction.  The  inequalities  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  water,  whether  at  rest 
or  in  motion,  when  a gentle  wind  is  blowing,  will  produce 
ripples  ; and  if  the  action  is  continued  long,  the  ripples,  at 
a certain  distance  from  the  place  of  their  origin,  become 
considerable  waves.  In  the  open  seas  the  heights  of  the 
waves  depend  on  the  force  of  the  wind ; but  in  confined 
situations  both  the  heights  and  forms  of  the  vyaves  are 
affected  by  the  resistance  of  the  bed,  bv  reflections  from 
the  shores,  and  other  circumstances.  When  waves  are 
formed  by  wind  blowing  from  the  land,  each  wave-summit 
preserves  constantly  the  same  height ; but  the  heights  go 
on  increasing  with  the  distance  from  the  shore. 

Waves  appear  generally  to  be  of  a cycloidal  form : their 
summits  have  a gentle  curvature,  while  the  height  bears  a 
small  proportion  to  the  length  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion  ; but  as  the  height  increases,  the  summit  becomes 
more  acute,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a ridge  ; and  when 
this  becomes  too  sharp  for  the  preservation  of  equilibrium, 
the  force  of  the  wind  acting  horizontally  near  the  top 
breaks  it  into  foam  or  spray.  As  waves  advance  towards 
a shore,  the  water  becoming  less  deep,  the  resistance  of 
the  bed  of  the  sea  causes  their  lengths  to  diminish,  and  at 
the  same  time  their  heights  to  increase,  so  that  the  front 
of  the  wave  becomes  steep  ; and  the  motion  of  the  upper 

f>art,  towards  the  land,  being  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
ower  part,  it  follows  that  the  summit  is  carried  beyond 
the  base ; and,  falling  forward,  there  is  produced  what  is 
called  a surf.  The  breaking  of  waves  over  a sunk  shoal 
depends  chiefly  on  a like  cause. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  often  presents  very  complex  phe- 
nomena : it  may  happen,  for  example,  that  while  a long 
swell  resulting  from  some  distant  storm  is  advancing  in 
one  direction,  a breeze  will  produce  a series  of  waves 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  wind ; and  a second  breeze 
springing  up  in  another  direction  will  produce  a new 
series,  which  will  become  mixed  with  the  former  without 
destroying  them : a third  gale  may  also  produce  a system 
of  waves  intersecting  the  other  systems.  When  a breeze 
has  been  blowing  for  some  time  from  a certain  quarter, 
and  afterwards  changes  to  the  opposite,  two  series  of 
waves  may  be  seen  moving  in  contrary  directions;  and  if 
the  waves  are  nearly  of  equal  lengths,  the  vertical  ordinates 
at  the  crest  of  the  compound  wave  will  be  equal  to  the 
sum  or  difference  of  the  ordinates  of  the  simple  waves, 
according  as  the  crests  are  coincident,  or  fall  in  each 
other’s  intervals.  These  phenomena  are  indicated  in  the 
P.  C.,  No.  1698. 


first  and  second  of  the  subjoined  figures,  where  ab  repre- 
sents the  first  undulation,  and  a'A'the  second  ; the  straight 
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line  AB  being  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  waor  when  at 
rest.  Again,  when  there  exists  a third  system  of  waves, 
caused,  for  example,  by  reflection  from  a coast,  so  as  to  be 
parallel  to  the  two  former  systems,  the  combination  of  the 
three  systems  has  been  observed  to  produce  & compound 
wave  of  the  form  represented  in  the  third  figure.  {Report 
of  the  British  Association  on  Waves,  vol.  vi.) 

The  waves  of  the  sea  do  not  extend  to  considerable 
depths : from  the  experiments  made  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  British  Association  in  1830,  it  was  found 
that  with  a depth  of  water  equal  to  12  feet,  waves  9 inches 
high  and  4 or  5 feet  long  did  not  sensibly  affect  the  water 
at  the  bottom.  Waves  from  30  to  40  feet  long,  oscillating 
at  intervals  of  6 or  8 seconds,  produced  some  effect,  but 
much  less  than  near  the  surface ; and  it  was  ascertained 
that,  in  waves  produced  by  the  wind  on  the  surface  of  a 
deep  sea,  the  velocities  were  not  a direct  function  of  the 
depth. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  when  water  is  agitated  by 
waves,  its  whole  mass  has  the  movement  which  at  first  sight 
appears  from  the  observed  progressive  motion  of  the  un- 
dulation ; and,  in  order  to  account  for  the  formation  and 
motion  of  waves,  it  is  sufficient  to  assume  that  the  particles 
of  water,  when  disturbed,  have  merely  small  oscillatory 
motions  in  horizontal  and  vertical  directions.  When  from 
anv  cause,  os  the  fall  of  a stone  into  it,  the  water  becomes 
agitated,  a series  of  horizontal  motions  to  and  fro  are  pro- 
duced ; and  while  in  a slender  vertical  column  of  water 
these  motions  are  equal  and  in  one  direction,  the  surface 
neither  rises  nor  falls;  but  if,  in  two  neighbouring  columns, 
the  particles  advance  ,to  meet  each  other,  the  water  be- 
coming compressed,  the  surface  rises ; if  the  particles 
recede  from  one  another,  those  above  descending  by 
gravity,  the  surface  falls.  These  different  horizontal  move- 
ments existing  successively  in  the  same  vertical  column, 
and  simultaneously  in  those  which  are  adjacent  to  each 
other,  the  surface  of  the  water  becomes  undulated.  In 
order  however  to  understand  the  true  movements  of  waves, 
let  the  straight  line  ak  represent  the  surface  of  water  when 
«'  m'  6"  c"'  d * f f"  k V 


undisturbed,  and,  disregarding  the  horizontal  oscillations 
| by  which  the  water  is  alternately  compressed  and  dilated, 
let  the  particles  be  conceived  to  ascend  and  descend  alter- 
nately in  vertical  lines,  that  is,  in  lines  parallel  to  a,aar,\ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  perpendicular  to  ah.  Now  at  a 
given  instant  let  the  surface  of  the  water  have,  in  a verti- 
cal plane,  the  form  abed , &c.,  and  let  the  force  of  ascent 
cause  the  particles  in  the  line  abm  to  be  raised  up  to  the 
line  a'b'm  in  a portion  of  time  represented  by  T,  that 
force  becoming  less  as  it  is  farther  from  a horizontally,  and 
ceasing  at  m ; at  this  place  the  force  of  descent  commencintr, 
the  particles  in  the  line  medn  fall  simultaneously  with 
the  rise  of  the  particles  in  abm,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
same  time  T they  occupy  the  line  mc'd'n.  Here  the  force 
of  ascent  acts,  and  the  particles  in  nefp  at  the  end  of  the 
same  time  occupy  the  line  nef'p,  and  so  on.  Thus  at  the 
end  of  the  time  T the  surface  of  the  water  has  assumed 
the  form  db'c'tf,  &c.  After  this  time  the  force  of  descent 
on  the  particles  in  the  line  <*W  causes  those  particles  to 
fall  vertically,  during  a time  equal  to  T,  into  the  line  am' : 
at  m'  that  force  ceases,  and  the  force  of  ascent  raises  the 
particles  in  m'b'c'n'  vertically  into  the  line  m'b"cn',  and  so 
on;  thus,  at  the  end  of  the  time  2T  from  the  given  instHnt 
the  surface  of  the  water  has  the  form  aWcd”,  Stc.  In  liko 
Vol.  XXVII.— 17 
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manner,  at  the  end  of  the  time  3T  the  force*  of  descent  | of  the  obstruction*  caused  by  the  land,  or  the  disturb- 
and  ascent  will  have  brought  the  particlea  into  the  line  ances  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  progressive  movement 
&c. ; and  at  the  end  of  the  time 4T the  particles  of  the  tide-wave  is  more  retarded  than  in  the  middle; 
will  be  again  in  the  line  abed , &c. : so  that  in  this  time  and  in  some  places  the  current  has  curvilinear  motions, 
every  particle  of  fluid  has  made  one  complete  vibration  which  on  the  French  and  English  sides  are  in  opposite 
vertically,  as  aa/ao/"o,  and  within  the  same  time  the  top  ' directions.  The  race  of  Portland  is  a current  produced 
of  the  wave  has  assumed  successively  the  positions  by  the  tide-wave,  while  advancing  along  the  shore  ; being 
d,  e>,f\  fdtl,  h.  The  horizontal  distance  from  d to  h is  called  arrested  by  the  promontory  till  it  attains  a height  which 
the  length  of  a wave  ; let  it  be  represented  by  L,  and  let  allows  it  to  flow  off  obliquely  with  considerable  velocity, 
r express  the  lime  4T  in  which  the  summit  of  a wave  ha*  The  rise  of  a tide-wave  near  the  mouth  of  a river  takes 
k place  rapidly  by  the  shoaling  of  the  sea  and  the  confine- 

passed  from  d to  h ; then  — is  called  the  velocity  of  the  meat  of  the  wave  between  the  banks;  for  the  motion  of  a 
T body  of  water  is  capable  of  raising  the  particles  to  the 

wave.  On  observing  Ihe  characters  of  experimental  waves  heights  through  which  they  must  fall  to  acquire  their 
in  troughs  with  glass  sides,  it  is  found  that,  by  the  com-  actual  velocities ; and  if  the  same  motion  is  employed  in 
binations  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  vibration*,  the  raising  a smaller  quantity  of  water,  it  is  evidently  capable 
particles  of  water  describe  the  peripheries  of  circles  or  of  raising  it  higher:  thus,  when  the  contraction  is  consider- 
ellipees.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  curves,  near  the  tops  able,  as  iu  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
of  the  waves,  the  particles  move  with  their  greatest  veloci-  other  places,  the  elevation  becomes  very  great ; at  Chep- 
ties  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is  advancing ; in  stow  it  amounts  to  60  feet.  When,  at  the  mouth  of  a river, 
the  lower  parts,  near  the  bottoms  of  the  waves,  they  are  the  bed  has  a long  and  gentle  slope  on  each  side,  the 
moving  with  their  greatest  velocities  backwards ; and  at  waves,  becoming  high  and  steep,  tall  over,  and  flow  up 
the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  diameters,  about  the  rapidly  with  a surf,  constituting  what  is  called  a bore : the 
level  of  the  water  s surface  when  at  rest,  the  motion  is  bore-wave  which  enters  the  Severn  is  9 feet  high,  and  that 
almost  wholly  vertical.  which  occurs  in  the  Amazons  is  said  to  be  from  12  to  15 

The  varying  attraction  of  the  sun  or  moon  on  the  par-  feet  in  height.  In  flowing  up  a river  the  summit  of  the 
tides  of  water  in  the  ocean  is  alone  sufficient  to  proauce  tide-wave  reaches  the  different  stations  later  as  these  are 
the  perturbations  by  which  waves  are  formed  ; and  if  it  be  farther  from  the  mouth ; and  in  the  Thames  it  advances 
assumed  that  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  earth  is  covered  from  Margate  to  London,  a distance  of  70  miles,  in  three 
entirely  with  water,  both  nucleus  and  water  being  origin-  hours.  It  is  observed  also  that  the  current  of  a river  runs 
ally  spherical,  those  perturbations  will  bring  the  surface  of  upward  during  some  time  after  the  summit  has  passed  any 
the  water  to  a spheroidal  form,  the  longer  axis  being  in  station,  and  downwards  for  some  time  after  the  surface  of 
the  direction  of  a line  joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  the  water  is  at  the  lowest ; the  intervals  between  the  times 
luminary;  there  will  consequently  exist,  at  the  same  in-  of  low  and  high  water,  moreover,  gradually  diminish  as  the 
•tant,  two  great  waves  whose  summits  are  at  a distance  stations  are  farther  up,  while  the  intervals  between  high 
from  one  another  equal  to  half  the  circumference  of  the  aud  low  water  increase. 

*»rth.  From  the  observations  made  by  the  committee  of  the 

Very  little  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  tide*  British  Association  in  1830,  on  the  tide-wave*  of  the  river 
suffices  to  show  that,  in  situations  where  the  recurrences  Dee  in  Cheshire,  it  was  found  that  the  first  wave  of  flood- 
of  high-water  are  nearly  regular,  the  greatest  elevation  of  tide  advanced  5*275  miles  in  intervals  of  time  varying 
the  water  takes  place  at  intervals  of  about  12  hours  25  from  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour,  or,  at  an  average,  at  the 
minutes,  and  the  greatest  depressions  at  the  like  intervals  rate  of  6*4  miles  per  hour ; and  that  the  wave  of  high - 
of  time  from  each  other;  each  greatest  depression  taking  water  advanced  the  same  distance  with  a velocity,  by  an 
place  about  6 hours  12  minutes  after  the  instant  of  greatest  j average  of  the  observations,  of  14  6 miles  per  hour.  It  is 
elevation.  Now  the  interval  between  two  successive  cul-  said  however  to  have  been  impossible  to  determine 
minations  of  the  moon  on  the  same  side  of  the  geographi-  whether  the  wave  which  carried  the  flood-tide  to  the  lower 
cal  meridian  of  any  place  varies  from  about  24  hours  40  station  was  the  same  as  that  which  carried  it  to  the  higher, 
minutes  to  25  hours  ; and  thus  the  intervals  between  the  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  wave  which  passea  the 
times  of  high-tide  have  evidently  a connection  with  the  lower  station  was  diffused  in  the  spaces  between  certain 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  moon ; moreover  the  occurrence  projections  from  the  bank  on  one  side  of  the  channel,  and 
of  high-water  at  any  place  is  obseiwed  to  have  a depend-  was  overtaken  by  a subsequent  wave  from  the  sea.  The 
ence  on  the  position  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the  meri-  wave  of  high-water,  being  above  those  obstructions,  flowed 
dian  of  the  place ; at  a few  ports  it  coincides  with  the  ! up  more  regularly,  and  the  observed  height  of  the  wave 
time  that  the  moon  is  on  meridian,  but  in  general  it  takes  J approached  very  nearly  to  that  which  is  due  to  its  ob- 
place  some  time  before  or  after  the  culmination.  The  i served  velocity:  it  being  understood  that  the  velocity  of  a 
position  of  the  moon  at  the  time  is  however  subject  to  cer-  wave  is  that  which  would  be  produced  by  a body  tailing 
tain  variations  even  at  the  same  port ; and  it  differs  con-  from  rest  through  half  the  height  of  the  wave, 
siderably  at  different  places.  The  elevations  also  of  the  In  order  that  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  at  different 
water  with  respect  to  the  mean  level  differ  ; in  some  places,  places  may  be  readily  compared  together,  charts  have 
during  about  half  the  year,  the  high-tide  which  occurs  been  constructed,  on  which  are  drawn  curve-lines  joining 
when  the  moon  is  above  the  horizon  is  greater  than  that  the  points  at  which  high-water  takes  place  at  the  same  times, 
which  occurs  when  the  moon  is  below,  and  during  the  I Now,  since  the  heights  of  the  wave  and  the  times  of  its 
other  half-year  the  phenomenon  is  reversed.  In  every  | greatest  elevation  vary  at  every  place  from  day  to  day,  it 
place,  at  about  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  the  high-  is  necessary  to  fix  on  the  height  attained  at  a particular 
tides  attain  their  greatest  elevation;  and  at  about  the  time  : and  on  this  account,  by  general  agreement,  the  time 
time*  of  the  quadratures,  the  least : the  former  are  called  , of  high-water  at  every  seaport  on  the  days  of  full  and 
spnng-itde»,  and  the  latter  neap-tides.  change  of  the  moon  is  chosen.  This  is  called  the  ‘Eaia- 

In  bays  and  harbours,  the  time  of  high-water  coincides  bli»hment  of  the  Port and  an  extensive  table  of  * Esta- 
with  that  at  which  the  current  ceases  to  flow,  but  this  is  blishments’  for  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
not  the  case  with  the  sea*  which  communicate  at  both  ex-  given  in  the  ‘Nautical  Almanacs ;’  the  hours  and  minutes 
tre  mi  ties  with  the  ocean.  For,  if  it  be  imagined  that  a indicating  the  time  from  apparent  noon  on  the  days  of 
tide-wave  flows  in  at  one  of  the  extremities,  this  will  cause  1 new  and  full  moon  when  high-water  takes  place.  Since, 
an  elevation  of  the  waters;  but  the  waters  which  are  pass-  on  the  first  of  these  days,  the  moon  passes  the  meridian 
mg  off  at  the  opposite  extremity  cause,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  sun,  the  time  of  high-water  on  any  other  day  uiay 
a depression,  or,  at  least,  a diminution  of  that  elevation;  be  found  from  the  taole  by  merely  adding  the  ‘Establish- 
the  surface  therefore  must  be  the  highest  when  the  current  inent’  to  the  time  at  which  the  moon  conies  on  the  meri- 
“ows  with  equal  rapidity  at  both  extremities,  and  not  at  dian  on  the  given  day.  Finding  upon  the  surface  of  the 
the  moment  preceding  the  turn  of  the  tide.  When  the  earth  and  sea  any  number  of  points  at  which  the  ‘ E*la- 
stream  continues  to  flow  up  for  three  hours  after  it  is  blishment,'  when  reckoned  according  to  Greenwich  time, 
high-water,  it  is  said  to  make  tide  and  half-tide  ; if  it  is  the  same,  a line  drawn  through  all  the  points  will  indi- 
conunues  to  flow  during  one  hour  and  a half,  it  is  said  cate  the  summit  of  s great  tide-wave  at  that  time  : diaw- 
to  make  tide  and  quarter-tide,  and  so  on.  Near  the  j ing  a curve  in  like  manner  through  all  the  points  at  which 
snares  ot  the  British  Channel,  probably  in  consequence  I the  * Establishment’  in  Greenwich  time  is  an  hour  later, 
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there  u obtained  n new  position  of  the  summit ; and  : 
it  must  then  be  understood  that  the  wave  has  travelled,  in  ' 
the  sense  above  explained,  from  the  first  line  to  the  next 
in  one  hour.  These  are  called  * Cotidal  lines they  were 
first  indicated  on  a chart  of  the  world  by  Mr.  (Sir'  John  i 
Lubbock,  in  the  ' Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1831,  and 
an  extensive  series  of  such  lines  are  traced  on  the  chart 
which  accompanies  Mr.  Whewell's  • Essay  towards  on 
approximation  to  a Map  of  Cotidal  Linen,’  in  the  * Philo- 
sophical Transactions'  for  1833. 

The  definition  above  given  of  the  ‘Establishment'  i* 
only  approximative^  true:  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Whcwell, 
in  the  'Essay,'  that  it  would  be  correct  if  the  high-tide 
always  occurred  when  the  moon's  hour-circle  makes  equal 
angles  with  the  meridian  ; but  in  fact  the  hour  of  tide  on 
any  day  is  reckoned  from  the  time  that  the  sun  is  on  the 
meridian ; and  ns  the  moon  changes  her  right  ascension 
every  day  by  about  forty-eight  minutes  (the  observed  hour 
of  the  tide  being  given  on  the  day  of  new  or  full  moon), 
the  moon’s  hour-angle  may  differ  according  to  the  time  of 
the  day  when  the  conjunction  or  opposition  takes  place, 
compared  with  the  time  of  day  when  the  high-tidc  is  ob- 
served. Therefore  an  observation  of  the  hour  of  the  tide 
on  the  day  of  new  or  fall  moon  may  leave  an  uncertainty 
of  about  Ih.  8ra.  in  the  time  of  the  ‘ Establishment,'  unless 
account  is  taken  whether  the  morning  or  afternoon  fide 
was  observed,  and  at  what  hour  the  syzygy  took  place. 

The  subjoined  cut,  which  shows  the  principal  cotidal 
lines  in  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans,  is  from  Mr.  Whe- 
well’s  chart  above  mentioned,  and  contains  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  that  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Airy,  in  his 
Essay  on  ‘Tides  and  Waves,’  in  the  ‘ Encyclopedia  Me- 
tropolitans.’ 


In  investigations  relating  to  the  tides,  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  form  assumed  by  the  surface  of  tne  water 
when  the  particles  are  subject  to  the  actions  of  disturbing 
forces;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  convenient  to  assume  that 
if  no  such  forces  existed,  the  earth  would  consist  of  a solid 
spherical  nucleus  within  a body  of  water  whose  exterior 
surface  is  that  of  a sphere  concentric  with  the  nucleus. 
Let  the  circle  ed  represent  the  nucleus,  and  the  circum- 
ference ab  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  water  in  a plane 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  sun  or 
moon  at  M : then,  in  the  theory  indicated  by  Newton,  the 
attraction  of  the  celestial  body  will  draw  the  particles  of 
water  towards  it  so  that  the  surface  ab  will  assume  the 
form  aW;  at  the  same  time  the  attraction  exercised  on 


the  solid  part  ed  will  cause  the  latter  to  take  the  position 


c'd'.  Thus  at  the  same  instant  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
a 1 and  b * is  farther  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
than  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  perturbation ; while  tft  e 
and  f it  is  nearer  the  centre.  If  the  celestial  body  were 
constantly  in  the  plane  of  the  collator,  the  summit  of  the 
elevated  water  would  also  be  in  tnat  plane,  and  exactly  or 
nearly  under  the  body.  A section  of  the  spheroid  of  water 
passing  through  the  poles  of  the  equator  and  the  summit 
just  mentioned  would  be  an  ellipse,  and  its  periphery 
would  coincide  with  the  direction  of  a terrestrial  meridian. 
By  the  diurnal  rotation  this  tide-wave,  as  it  may  be  called, 
would  appear  to  move  about  the  earth  from  east  to  west 
at  the  rate  of  above  1000  miles  per  hour  at  the  equator; 
and  its  positions  at  the  end  of  every  hour  would  constitute 
a series  of  cotidal  lines.  Hence,  if  a small  island  at  the 
terrestrial  equator  were  to  project  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  it  would  arrive  successively  at  the  points  a\  e, 
b',f,  a’,  so  that  in  the  time  of  a rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  with  respect  to  the  celestial  body,  there  would  occur 
at  the  island  two  states  of  high-water  and  two  of  low-water. 
The  arrival  of  the  island  at  tne  summit  a\  which  would,  if 
M were  the  moon,  take  place  at  the  end  of  every  2 Ih.  50m. 
nearly,  is  called  the  diurnal  tide ; and  that  which  takes 
place  when  the  island  arrives  at  the  summit  b\  that  is 
12h.  25m.  after  the  former,  is  called  the  semidiurnal  tide. 
By  this  theory  there  ought  to  be  scarcely  any  tides  near 
the  poles,  the  water  being  always  drawn  from  them  to- 
wards the  tropical  regions;  and  the  attractions  at  o' under 
the  celestial  body  being  greater  than  the  attractions  at 
it  should  follow  that  the  diurnal  tide  is  greater  than  the 
semidiurnal  tide,  neither  of  which  circumstances  is  con- 
formable to  observation. 

If  an  island  having  a great  extent  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  north  and  south  were  to  intercept  the  tide-wave, 
the  elevated  water,  passing  round  the  extremities  of  the 
island,  would  on  its  western  side  form  two  waves,  which 
would  advance  towards,  and  meet  one  another  at  the  equa- 
tor, making,  at  different  places  on  the  const,  high-water 
successively  later,  in  the  directions  of  their  motions.  And 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  tide-wave  of  a great  ocean 
will  send  branches  into  any  seas  which  it  may  approach  in 
its  movement  about  the  earth : such  are  called  derived 
tides. 

The  combined  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  when  those 
luminaries  are  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  that  is,  at  new 
or  full  moon,  may  be  readily  conceived  to  produce  what 
are  called  spring-tides;  and  the  diminution  of  each  others 
attractions  when  in  quadratures,  to  produce  the  neap-tides. 
It  may  farther  be  understood  that,  as  the  distances  of  the 
sun  and  moon  from  the  earth  vary  by  the  ellipticity  of  the 
orbits*  at  the  times  when  either  of  the  celestial  bodies  is 
in  perigee,  its  attractive  power  being  greater  than  at  other 
times,  the  tide-wave  raised  by  it  will  attain  a greater 
elevation  than  usual } on  the  other  hand,  when  in  apogee, 
the  high-water  elevation  must  be  the  least. 

The  tides  are  greatly  modified  at  any  station  or  port  by 
the  position  of  the  latter  with  respect  to  the  equator,  and 
by  the  declination  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  two  summits 
of  the  great  tide-wave  are,  at  the  same  instant,  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  one  another;  and  if  the  latitude  of  the 
station  were  equal  to  the  moon's  declination  on  a given 
day,  both  moon  and  station  being  for  example  north  of  the 
equator,  the  summit  of  the  wave  would  on  that  day  be  at 
the  station  when  the  moon  is  in  or  near  the  zenith  ; but 
about  twelve  hours  afterwards,  the  station,  having  described 
half  the  circumference  of  a circle  about  the  earth's  axis  by 
the  diurnal  rotation,  will  be  on  the  opposite  of  the  meri- 
dian ; and  the  summit  of  the  wave,  being  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  equator,  will  be  at  a distance  from  the  station 
equal  to  twice  the  moons  declination  ; consequently  the 
height  of  this  tide  will  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  former 
tide.  The  contrary  phenomenon  occur*  when  the  moon 
and  the  station  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator. 

The  only  tide-waves  with  which  we  can  be  said  to  be 
well  acquainted  are  those  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic 
oceans ; and  from  the  known  times  of  high-water  at  differ- 
ent places,  it.  is  ascertained  that  the  summit  ol  a wave  ad- 
vances from  the  seas  to  the  south  of  New  Holland  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  causing  the 
hour  of  high-water  to  be  successively  later  at  the  ports 
from  Ceylon  northwards,  on  both  sides  of  the  western  pen- 
insula of  India.  The  summit  of  a single  wave  seems  to 
extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  along  the  eastern 
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coast  of  Africa,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  joins  ] 
the  tide-waves  of  the  Atlantic.  These  advancing  north-  , 
wards,  cause  the  time  of  high-water  to  be  successively  later 
at  the  different  poita  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and 
Europe,  and  on  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  South  and  North 
America ; so  that  the  wave  which  at  a certain  instant  is 
at  the  Cape,  in  15  hours  from  that  time  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  English  Channel  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 
This  wave,  being  apparently  checked  in  its  progress  by  the 
British  Isles,  divides  itself  into  two  principal  branches,  of 
which  one  flows  up  the  Channel,  ana  passing  through  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  is  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in  8 hours 
from  the  time  that  it  was  at  Brest.  A small  branch  ad- 
vances up  8t.  George’s  Channel ; but  the  second  principal 
branch  of  the  wave  flowing  round  the  northern  extremity 
of  Scotland,  proceeds  slowly  down  the  North  Sea,  and 
meets  the  first  branch  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in  20 
hours  from  the  time  that  it  was  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel. 

From  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Falkland  Islands  a wave  sum- 
mit seems  to  advnnce  directly  from  east  to  west ; and  from 
the  form  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  the  high  tide 
occurs  successively  later  in  going  southward  from  Cape 
Frio,  as  if  the  wave  came  from  the  north.  The  wave  from 
the  southern  ocean  sets  northward,  from  Terra  del  Fuego 
and  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  at 
Port  St.  Elena  on  that  coast  it  occurs  12  hours  later  than 
at  those  islands.  On  the  western  coast  of  America  the 
tide  travels  from  north  to  south,  between  Acapulco  and  the 
Stmits  of  Magellan  ; while  from  the  former  place  it  travels 
northwards.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  general  direction  of 
the  tide-wave  is  from  east  to  west ; but  the  heights  of  the 
tides  are  small,  not  exceeding  2 feet  at  the  islands  of  the 
South  Son.  It  is  observed  however  by  Mr.  Whewell 
(‘  Phil.  Trans.,’  1833  that  this  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
the  tide  which  would  be  raised  if  the  whole  earth  were 
covered  with  water,  on  account  of  the  modifications  pro- 
duced by  the  form  of  the  continent  of  South  America.  The 
most  eastern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  between  25°  and 
30®  S.  lat.,  has  the  high-tide  earlier  than  points  which  are 
situated  towards  the  north  or  south  of  that  tract. 

Peculiarities  in  tides,  arising  from  the  interference  of 
waves,  occur  in  many  different  places.  In  the  middle  of 
the  North  Sea  there  is  supposed  to  be  a considerable  space 
within  which  the  tide  produced  by  the  waves  coming  from 
the  north  and  south  takes  places  at  one  time.  And  Mr. 
Whewell  states,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Hewett,  that 
about  the  Ower  Shoal  there  is  no  sensible  rise  of  the  tide 
lilJ  3 hours  after  the  time  of  low-water ; but  when  the  ebb 
stream  has  nearly  ceased,  there  is  a sudden  rise  of  5 or  C 
feet ; so  that  nearly  the  whole  rise  of  the  tide  occurs  in  the 
last  3 hours. 

In  17-40  the  Acndemie  des  Sciences  offered  a prize  for 
the  best  memoir  on  the  theory  of  tides ; and  the  paper  by 
Daniel  Bernoulli  on  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  shared 
it  with  those  of  Euler  and  Maclaurin.  In  that  paper  it  is 
assumed  that  the  water  is  kept  in  eauilibrio  between  the 
attractions  of  its  particles  towards  tne  earth's  centre  of 
gravity  and  the  disturbing  forces  exercised  by  the  sun  and 
moon  ; and  though  the  results  of  that  theory  are  found  to 
differ  greatly  from  the  observed  phenomena,  the  theory 
itself  is  deserving  of  attention,  since  the  analytical  expres- 
sions which  have  been  obtained  by  it  first  exhibited  the 
several  phenomena  distinctly  from  one  another  : those  ex- 
pressions consequently  became  guides  to  the  observer  or 
experimenter  in  his  efforts  to  ascertain  the  true  values  of 
the  particular  effects  which  they  represented. 

The  attraction  exercised  by  the  solid  nucleus  of  the 
earth  on  a particle  of  water  at  any  distance  from  its  centre, 
being  considered  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  all  the  matter 
of  the  nucleus  existed  in  that  centre,  is  represented  by 
E 

E being  the  mass  of  the  earth  and  r*  the  square  of  the 

r* 

distance  of  a particle  from  the  centre.  But  if  r,  y,  and  z are 
rectangular  coordinates  of  a particle,  the  centre  of  the  earth 
being  the  origin,  we  have  r*  = a-*  + y*  + z* ; and  the  par- 
• E 

tial  differentials  of  the  expression , relatively 

x*  4-  y*  + z* 

to  .r,  y,  and  z,  represent  the  effects  of  that  attraction  upon 
a particle  in  the  directions  of  the  three  axes.  If  the  at- 
tractions of  the  particles  of  water  for  each  other  are  taken 
into  consideration,  there  must  be  determined  the  attraction 


I exercised  upon  a particle  by  all  the  water  between  the 
spherical  nucleus  and  the  exterior  surface  (supposed  to  be 
spheroidal)  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  the  expression  for 
this  attraction  must  be  added  to  that  for  the  solid. 

The  disturbing  force  of  the  sun  or  moon  upon  a particle 
8 

of  water  is  represented  by  ^ * S being  the  mass  of  the 

celestial  body  and  R the  distance  of  the  particle  of  water 
tVom  it;  and  the  partial  differentials  ot  that  expression 
relatively  to  r,  y,  and  z give  the  values  of  the  attraction  in 
the  directions  of  the  coordinate  axes:  but  the  disturbing 
force  exercised  by  the  sun  or  moon  on  a particle  of  water 
being  equal  to  the  difference  betw  een  its  attraction  on  the 
particle  and  its  attraction  on  the  centre  of  the  earth— the 
8 

latter,  which  is  represented  by  ^ (D  being  supposed  to  be 

the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  celestial 
body),  is  subtracted  from  the  attraction  exercised  on  the 
particle  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  coordinate  axes, 
supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the  line  joining  those  centres,  in 
order  to  have  that  difference.  The  attracting  forces  of  Ihe 
earth  in  Ihe  directions  of  the  tliree  axes  being  subtracted 
from  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  sun  or  moon  in  the  same 
directions,  there  remain  three  terms  which  are  usually  re- 
presented by  X,  Y,  ami  Z.  And  since  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  mathematicians  that  w hen  a body  is  in  equiiibrio 
under  the  action  of  attracting  forces,  the  expression 
Xc/j+Yr/y+Zf/r  is  an  exact  differential ; the  form  of  the 
surface  of  equilibrium  is  determined  by  making  the  inte- 
gral of  the  expression  constant. 

The  resulting  equation  being  found  to  correspond  with 
Ihe  general  equation  to  a spheroid,  a comparison  of  like 
terms  in  the  two  equations  gives  the  values  of  the  constants 
which  enter  into  tne  former.  If  r represent  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  spheroidal  surface  of  the  water  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  ± h represent  the  distance  of  any  point 
on  that  surface  above  or  below  the  mean  level;  then 
•r* -f  y4  4-  r*  = (r ± K*  at  the  surface;  and  the  deter- 
mination of  A for  any  place  gives  at  that  place  the  height 
of  the  water  above,  or  its  depression  below  the  mean 
level. 

Uniting  the  effects  of  the  solar  and  lunar  disturbances 
by  simply  adding  them  together,  since  the  disturbing 
forces  are  very  small  compared  with  the  force  of  gravity  ; 
and  introducing,  in  place  of  the  rectangular  coordinates, 
angles  which  depend  on  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a 
station,  with  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  value  of  the  term  rfc  h may  be  shown  to 
consist  of  three  parts:  one  of  these  depends  on  the  varia- 
tion of  the  declination  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  indicates 
a slow  tide  which  goes  through  its  changes  in  about  four- 
teen days ; the  second  depends  on  the  hour  angles  both  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  indicates  two  tides  which  go 
through  their  changes  in  a solar  and  a lunar  day  re- 
spectively. These  being  combined,  there  is  produced  a 
diurnal  tide,  the  highest  state  of  which  should  precede,  at 
a variable  interval,  the  moon's  culmination  between  the 
times  of  passing  from  syzygy  to  quadrature,  and  should 
follow  it  between  the  quadratures  and  syiygys.  It  has 
been  found  however  that  the  observed  accelerations  end 
retardations,  and  also  the  absolute  elevations  of  the  water, 
in  very  few  cases  agree  with  the  results  of  Ihe  theory. 

The*  third  part  depends  upon  the  doubles  of  the  hour 
angles  just  mentioned,  and  consequently  indicates  two 
semi-diurnal  tides,  which  being  combined  constitute  one 
such  tide,  whose  highest  state  is  variable.  The  nature  of 
the  expression  shows  that  the  semi-diurnal  tide  should  be 
the  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  should  diminish  till  it 
vanishes  at  the  poles : it  denotes  also  that  it  is  greatest  at 
new  or  full  moon,  and  least  at  the  quadratures.  The  theory 
moreover  indicates  that  the  difference  between  two  con- 
secutive tides  ought  to  be  very  considerable  in  Europe ; 
whereas  they  are  known  to  be  nearly  equal  to  one  another. 
Both  Newton  and  Bernoulli  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
circumstance  by  the  hypothesis  of  a general  oscillation  of 
the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  the  highest  tide  gives  to 
the  lowest  a quantity  equal  to  the  difference  between 
them : but  the  researches  of  La  Place  have  shown  that, 
even  with  such  oscillations,  the  two  tides  could  not  (ac- 
cording to  the  theory)  be  equal  unless  the  sea  were  every- 
where equally  deep. 

Euler,  departing  from  the  hypothesis  that  the  sea  if 
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always  in  equilibrio  under  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
endeavoured  to  introduce  the  subject  of  fluid  oscillations 
m his  theory  of  the  tides;  but  the  laws  of  undulation  were 
not  then  known,  and  Euler  assumed  that  a molecule  of  the 
sea  in  motion  endeavours  to  regain  the  position  which,  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  it  would  occupy  in  a vertical  line 
with  a force  proportional  to  its  vertical  distance  from  that 
position. 

The  theory  adopted  by  La  Place,  in  which  there  are 
taken  into  consideration  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  fluid 
molecules  when  acted  on  by  attracting  forces,  was  a great 
improvement  on  that  of  the  mathematicians  before  men- 
tioned ; and  it  is  found  to  produce  a more  near  agreement 
with  the  observed  phenomena.  The  elaborate  investiga- 
tions of  La  Place  will  be  found  in  the  * M6moires  de  l’Aca- 
dtfmie  des  Sciences’  for  the  years  1775,  1770;  and  in  the 
first  and  fourth  books  of  the  * M6canique  Celeste.’  As  in 
the  former  theory,  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  earth  i9  sup- 
posed to  be  entirely  covered  with  water  of  uniform  depth  ; 
and  the  investigations  commence  with  the  proof  (3fde.  Ctl.,' 
liv.  i.,  ch.  8)  that  any  portion  of  the  water,  however  its 
place  may  be  changed,  will  always  retain  the  same  volume. 
The  equation  expressing  this  law  is  called  the  equal  ion  of 
continuity. 

A verv  small  parallelopiped  of  water  within  that  which 
covers  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  earth  iB  acted  upon  by  acce- 
lerative forces  arising  from  pressures  estimated  in  the 
directions  of  three  rectangular  coordinate  axes  whose 
origin  is  at  the  centre  of  the  earth : the  first  is  supposed 
to  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  others  in  the 
plane  of  the  equator;  one  being  directed  to  the  equinoctial 
point  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  that  direction.  The 
pressures  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the  attraction  of  the 
earth,  from  the  angular  velocity  of  its  rotation,  and  from 
tile  disturbing  forces,  and  to  tend  towards  the  origin  of  the  j 
coordinates. 

These  pressures,  which  are  expressed  by  partial  dif- 
ferential coefficients  relatively  to  x,  y,  and  r,  in  the  coor- 
dinate axes,  are  subtracted  from  the  accelerative  forces 
arising  from  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  and  the  perturba- 
tions exercised  by  the  sun  or  moon,  by  which  the  molecule 
would  be  made  to  recede  from  that  origin ; and  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  directions  of  the  axes  are  represented  by 
d*x  dly  d*z 
'dt*  * IF  ’ and  ~dt*  * 

In  these  equations  of  motion  the  partial  differential  co- 
efficients representing  the  pressures  are  transformed  into 
others  depending  on  the  distance  of  the  molecule  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  on  its  latitude  and  longitude ; 
while  the  perturbations  of  the  sun  or  moon  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  coordinate  axes  are  expressed  in  terras  of  the 
right  ascension  and  declination  of  tne  disturbing  body,  and 
also  of  the  distances  of  the  latter  from  the  particle  dis-  ; 
tnrbed  and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  result  is 
that  the  expression  for  the  altitude  of  a molecule  of  water 
above  the  mean  level,  in  consequence  of  the  perturbation 
produced  by  the  sun  or  moon,  consists  of  three  parts  ( 

Cil.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  1);  the  first  does  not  depend  on  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  indicates  a tide  which  goes  through 
its  changes  in  a long  period;  it  may  consequently  he  dis- 
regarded. The  second  depends  on  that  rotation  and  on 
the  hour  angle  of  the  disturbing  body : it  indicates  the 
diurnal  tides,  or  those  which  take  place  when  the  celestial 
bodies  are  on  or  near  the  meridian,  above  the  horizon  ; and 
which  follow  one  another  at  intervals  of  twenty-four  hours 
for  the  sun,  and  about  24h.  50m,  for  the  moon.  The  third 
depends  on  an  angle  equal  to  the  double  of  that  on  which 
the  second  depends;  and  consequently  it  represents  the 
semi-diurnal  tide. 

But  the  subject  of  waves  and  tides  has  been  treated  in 
conformity  to  the  theory  of  undulations  by  Mr.  Airy,  the 
astronomer  royal,  in  a valuable  emay  which  is  published 
in  the*  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana :*  the  investigations, 
though  admitting  of  general  application,  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  phenomena  of  tides  in  rivers  and  arms  of 
the  sea  ; and  they  arc  conducted  by  an  analysis  within  the 
reach  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  processes  of 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

As  in  the  theory  of  La  Place,  there  is  formed  an  • equa- 
tion of  continuity,*  which  is  founded  on  the  equality  of  a 
rectangular  parallelopiped  of  water  at  rest,  to  the  oblique 
parallelopiped  formed  when  the  water  is  in  a state  of  dis- 


turbance, by  the  new  positions  of  the  eight  particles  con- 
stituting the  angular  points  of  the  former  parallelopiped. 
But,  as  the  water  is  supposed  to  be  in  a rectangular  canal, 
the  extent  of  the  parallelopiped  in  the  direction  of  the 
breadth  of  the  canal  is  supposed  to  be  constant ; and  there- 
fore it  is  sufficient  to  assume  the  equality  of  the  parallelo- 
grams which  form  a side  of  each  m the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  canal. 

Trie  canal  being  of  uniform  depth,  the  ‘ equation  of  con- 
tinuity ’ is  expressed  by 
rdX 

Yz=i—J  (between  0 and  y) 

wnere  x and  y arc  respectively  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
coordinates  of  a particle  of  fluid,  and  where  X and  Y are 
respectively  the  horizontal  and  vertical  displacements  of 
the  particle  by  the  action  of  the  disturbing  forces : the 
equation  expresses  a relation  between  those  coordinates 
and  the  disturbances  or  displacements. 

An  equation  of  the  pressure  experienced  by  any  particle 
from  the  forces  which  act  upon  it  is  next  found  in  the 
following  manner : — Let  p represent  the  pressure  in  every 
direction  on  the  lower  part  of  a disturbed  molecule  of 
water  in  consequence  of  the  height  or  weight  of  the  fila- 
ment of  particles  above  it : then,  the  vertical  coordinate  of 
the  particle  being  y'  or  y+Y,  suppose  in  the  element  dt 
of  time  the  vertical  coordinate  to  become  y'+ly'  (the 
vertical  height  of  the  filament  above  the  molecule  in  that 
position  being  increased  by  the  general  rising  of  the  wave), 
the  pressure  on  the  upper  part  of  the  molecule  will  be 

dp 

greater  than  before,  and  may  be  represented  by  p V; 
consequently  the  molecule  may  be  supposed  to  be  pressed 

Now,  in 


downwards  by  a force  represented  by  * 

order  to  render  the  expression  for  the  hydrostatical  pressure 
homologous  to  that  which  is  employed  for  the  force  of 
gravity,  it  must  be  considered  as  accelerative,  or  as  a 
motive-power  divided  by  the  mass ; and  therefore  the 

dp 

accelerative  pressure  downwards  becomes  -jp,  which  being 
added  to  g,  representing  the  force  of  gravity  and  supposed 
to  be  constant,  there  arises  -f  g for  the  whole  accele- 

ration of  the  molecule  downwards  : hence  there  is  obtained 
the  equation 

dt  ~ dy  +°* 

This  equation,  being  integrated  between  the  limits  for 
the  bottom  of  the  molecule  and  the  top  of  the  wave,  gives 
the  hydrostatical  force  by  which  a vertical  filament  of 
water  descends,  or  that  by  which  it  is  carried  forward  hori- 
zontally. 

Let  the  slender  column  of  water  above  the  molecule 
have  a horizontal  breadth  equal  to  h in  the  direction  of  x ; 
then  the  horizontal  pressure  in  front,  by  which  the  column 
is  forced  backwards,  will  exceed  the  pressure  by  which  it 

dp 

is  carried  forwards  by  a force  represented  by  or  by 

dp 

an  acceleration  represented  by  ; therefore  the  horizon- 


dp 

tal  acceleration  forwards  is  — : if  extraneous  forces,  as 

the  attraction  of  the  sun  or  moon  on  the  molecule,  and  the 
effects  of  friction,  be  together  represented  by  F,  when 
estimated  in  the  direction  of  x,  there  arises  the  expression 
dp 

F—  -r  for  the  whole  acceleration  forwards;  then  the 
dx 

* equation  of  motion  ’ becomes 

dt*  dx' 

which  gives  relations  between  the  terms  X,  V',  r , y,  and  /. 
This  * equation  of  equal  pressure  ’ and  the  ‘ equation  of 
continuity ' constitute  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  fluids  in 
canals  of  uniiorm  breadth. 

The  general  equation  representing  the  disturbance  or 
displacement  of  a particle  of  water  is  the  same  as  that 
which  expresses  the  disturbance  of  a particle  of  light  in 
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the  ‘ undulatory  theory ;’  and,  in  order  to  indicate  oscil- 
latory motion,  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  displace- 
ments are  represented  by  terms  containing  the  sines  or 
cosines  of  angles  depending  on  the  time  /. 

If  it  be  assumed  that 

X = R cos.  (nt  — mx)  + S sin.  (nt—rnx), 

R and  S being  functions  of  y,  the  above  equations  of  con- 
tinuity and  of  equal  pressure  give,  on  the  supposition 
that  gravity  is  constant,  that  no  extraneous  forces  act, 


and  retaining  lor  the  present  only  the  first  power  of 
or  of  the  horizontal  displacement, 


,/y 


J + 


dx*  ' 


From  these  two  equations  are  obtained  the  values  of  X 
and  Y in  terms  of  A cos.  (nt  — mx)  and  Bsin.  (nt— mx). 

These  values  will  not  be  altered  if  mx  is  increased  or 
diminished  by  one,  two,  three,  & c.  whole  circumferences, 


2t  4t 

that  is,  if  £ is  increased  or  diminished  by  — , &c., 

J m m 


while  t remains  the  same  ; therefore  — is  the  value  of  the 
’ r/i 

increments  of  x which  correspond  to  points  where  the 
particle*  of  water  are  in  the  same  condition  with  respect 

to  disturbance,  that  is,  — is  the  length  of  a wave.  Again, 

the  values  will  not  be  altered  if  nt  is  increased  or  dimi- 
nished by  whole  circumferences,  that  is,  if  t is  increased 
2t  4jt 

or  diminished  by  — , — , &c.,  while  x remains  the  same  ; 

n n • ’ 


therefore  — is  the  increment  of  time  which  corresponds  to 
the  particles  of  water  being  successively  in  the  like  state 
of  disturbance,  that  is,  — is  the  period  of  a wave,  or  the 
time  between  two  successive  formations  of  a wave-summit 


at  the  same  place.  Therefore  ^ is  the  velocity  of  the 

wave  ; and,  from  the  value  found  for  it  by  the  theory,  it 
follows  that  the  velocity  depends  on  m and  on  the  depth 
of  the  water : the  latter  being  constant,  the  velocity  de- 
pends on  the  length  of  the  wave,  or  it  depends  on  the  time 
in  which  a particle  of  water  makes  a complete  vibration. 
If  the  length  of  a wave  or  the  time  of  its  vibration  is  given, 
the  velocity  will  vary  with  the  depth  of  the  water. 

From  a table  of  the  computed  velocities  of  waves  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  with  different  depths  of  water,  it  is 
found  that  when  the  length  of  the  wave  is  not  greater  than 
the  depth  of  the  water,  the  velocity  of  the  wave  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  root  of  its  length  : also  when  the 
length  is  not  less  than  one  thousand  times  the  depth  of 
water,  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  depth,  and  is  the  same  as  that  which  a body  would 
acquire  in  falling  from  rest  through  a height  equal  to  half 
that  depth.  The  greatest  horizontal  and  vertical  displace- 
ments of  a particle  being  computed  for  different  values  of 
the  length  of  the  wave  and  the  depth  of  the  water,  it 
appears  that  when  the  latter  is  great,  compared  with  the 
former,  as  in  the  open  sea.  the  motion  of  the  water  far 
below  the  surface  is  very  small  compared  with  the  motion 
at  the  surface  ; and  at  a depth  equal  to  the  length  of  wave, 
it  is  only  about  of  the  motion  at  the  surface.  On  the 
same  supposition  the  greatest  horizontal  motion  is  equal  to 
the  greatest  vertical  motion.  When  the  length  of  the 
wave  is  great  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  water,  as  in 
tide-waves,  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  particles  is  nearly 
the  same  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  and  the  vertical 
motion  varies  with  the  distance  from  the  bottom.  On  the 
same  supposition  the  vertical  motion  of  the  superior  parti- 
cles is  much  less  than  their  horizontal  motion. 

The  movement  of  a particle  of  water  uear  the  surface 
may  be  determined  from  the  values  given  by  the  theory  to  ' 
X and  Y : if  the  waves  are  small,  so  that  A may  be  con- 
sidered an  equal  to  B,  we  have  (X'-fY*)^  =r  C,  a con- 
stant ; which,  being  the  equation  of  a circle,  it  follows 
that  the  particles  move  in  the  circumference  of  a circle 
whose  radius  is  A ; but  if  the  length  of  the  wave  is  great 


compared  with  the  depth  of  water,  the  equation  h that  o. 
an  ellipse.  These  last  deductions  from  the  theory  are 
conformable  to  what  has  been  observed  in  experimental 
waves,  as  above  mentioned.  It  follows  that,  in  a long  tide- 
wave  flowing  up  a channel,  the  horizontal  velocity  in  the 
direction  of  the  wave's  motion  is  the  greatest  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  wave,  that  is,  at  high-water : at  the  place  of 
greatest  depression,  that  is,  at  low-water,  the  motion  is 
most  rapid  downwards ; and  at  the  mean  level  the  water 
is  for  a time  stationary. 

In  investigating  theoretically  the  phenomena  of  waves 
by  whatever  cause  produced,  if  the  lengths  of  the  waves 
are  very  great  compared  with  the  deptn  of  the  canal  in 
which  they  move,  it  becomes  necessary  to  retain  the 

second  and  even  higher  powers  of  , or  of  the  horizontal 

displacement,  in  the  equations  of  continuity  and  of  equal 
pressure ; but  the  vertical  oscillations  being  then  small, 
d*  Y 

the  value  of  may  be  neglected.  Then,  if  the  pertur- 

bating  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  not  considered,  the 
integration  of  the  differential  equation  of  equal  pressure 
gives  a value  of  the  vertical  displacement  at  the  surface, 
or  the  height  of  the  wave  above  the  mean  elevation,  in 
terms  which  contain  h sin.  (nt—mx)  and  kx  sin. 
( 2nt—2rnx ),  k being  the  depth  of  water  in  the  canal. 
Tracing  an  undulating  line  whose  ordinates  are  the  values 
of  that  vertical  height,  corresponding  to  different  values 
of  x,  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal, 
which  is  supposed  to  open  to  the  sea;  it  is  found  that, 
near  the  opening,  the  front  and  rear  slopes  of  the  waves 
are  of  equal  lengths  and  of  similar  forms : but  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  becomes  greater,  the  front  slope  is 
shorter  and  steeper,  and  the  rear  slope  longer  and  more 
gentle  : at  a great  distance  the  latter  becomes  nearly  hori- 
zontal in  the  middle,  and  at  length  it  divides  into  two 
parts,  so  that  the  wave  becomes  double.  Near  the  sea 
also,  the  time  occupied  by  the  rise  of  the  wave  is  equal  to 
\ the  time  occupied  by  its  descent : at  a certain  distance  the 
rise  takes  place  in  less  time  than  the  descent ; and  at  a 
[ still  greater  distance  the  descent,  after  having  been  rapid, 
is  checked,  or  changed  into  a rise,  to  which  another  rapid 
descent  succeeds ; so  that  there  seem  to  be  two  tides,  or 
elevations  of  the  water,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  cor- 
responding to  one  elevation  at  the  mouth. 

The  value  of  or  the  velocity  of  the  particles  of 

water,  is  found  also  to  contain  the  sines  and  cosines  of  the 
angles  above  mentioned ; and,  substituting  in  these  the 
greatest  positive  and  the  greatest  negative  values  of  the 
elevation.it  is  found  that  tne  velocity  corresponding  to  the 
first  of  these  values,  that  is,  at  the  top  of  the  w ave,  is  less 
than  the  velocity  corresponding  to  the  other:  but  the 
motion,  in  the  first  case,  is  up  the  canal,  and  in  the  other 
down  it ; and  these  are  nearly  the  same  a*  the  greatest 
velocities  of  the  water;  consequently  the  velocity  of  the 
flow  of  the  wave  in  the  canal  is  less  than  that  of  the  ebb. 
The  preceding  conclusions  relate  to  the  case  in  which  the 
water  was  at  rest  in  the  canal  previously  to  the  formation 
of  the  wave : in  the  event  of  the  water  having  a general 
movement  towards  the  sea,  the  time  in  which  the  wave 
rises,  or  the  time  from  low-water  to  high-water,  is  still  less 
than  the  time  of  the  descent;  but  the  difference  between 
the  two  times  is  greater  than  in  the  former  case. 

If  a section  of  the  bed  of  the  canal,  instead  of  being 
rectangular,  has  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  in- 
vestigations show  that  the  velocity  of  the  wave  would  be 
equal  to  that  of  a wave  in  a rectangular  bed  whose  depth 
is  equal  to  half  the  perpendicular  of  the  triangle.  If  the 
section  were  a parabola,  the  velocity  would  be  two-thirds 
of  that  which  the  waves  would  have  in  a rectangular  bed 
of  equal  breadth  and  depth. 

When  the  water,  still  supposed  to  be  in  a canal  of  uni- 
form breadth  and  depth,  is  disturbed  by  extraneous  forces, 
as  the  attraction  of  the  sun  or  moon,  the  term  F in  the 
equation  of  equal  pressure  is  conceived  to  consist  of  two, 
one  represented  by  H sin.  (»7 — mx)  for  the  horizontal  in- 
tensity of  such  force  in  the  direction  of  x,  and  the  other  by 
Geos,  (it—mx)  for  the  vertical  intensity;  and  the  equation 
. d*x . . 

*or_^r  being  then  satisfied  by  the  equation  X-0"(y)  sin. 
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{it— mi),  m which  <£"  (y)  represents  the  second  differential 
coefficient  of  a function  of  y,  there  is  obtained  a value  of 
X at  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  terms  of  sin.  {it— »wj,  and 
a value  of  the  height  above  the  level  of  still  water  in  terms 
of  cos.  {it— mx).  The  wave  thus  indicated  depends  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  actions  of  the  extraneous  disturbing 
forces,  and  is  designated  by  Mr.  Airy  the  forced  tide-wave. 
This  wave,  he  observes,  would  cease  to  exist  if  those  forces 
were  to  cease ; but  other  waves  resulting  from  the  previous 
action  would  still  continue  to  exist ; and  these  he  distin- 
guishes by  the  name  of  free  tide-waves.  If  the  canal  be 
supposed  to  surround  the  earth  at  the  equator,  the  length 
of  the  forced  tide-wave  is  equal  to  half  the  circumference 
of  that  great  circle ; and  from  the  expressions  for  X and 
Y,  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  vertical  disturbing 
forces  on  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  is  insignificant, 
almost  the  whole  sensible  effect  being  due  to  the  horizontal 
force. 

Taking  into  account  the  effects  of  friction,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a horizontal  retarding  force  proportions!  to 
the  velocity,  and  which  may  consequently  be  represented 

by  — J the  value  of  X contains  terms  involving  the 

sines  and  cosines  of  angles  represented  by  it—mx  and 
it  jk  qx , and  the  expression  for  the  verlical  elevation  con- 
tains the  sine  and  cosine  of  it—mx.  The  analytical  ex- 
pression arising  from  the  introduction  of  this  additional 
perturbation  indicates  the  fact  that  the  highest  tides  take 
place  later  than  the  times  at  which  the  disturbing  forces 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  sun  or  moon  arc  the  greatest ; 
and  this  circumstance  gives  to  the  wave  theory  an  im- 
portant advantage  oyer  those  of  Newton  and  La  Place ; 
for  in  both  these  theories  the  greatest  tides  take  place  when 
the  force  is  the  greatest. 

Iu  the  case  of  a canal  bounded  at  both  extremities,  the 
expression  for  X,  the  horizontal  disturbance  of  a particle,  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  parts : one  of  which  is  the  horizontal 
movement  due  to  the  disturbing  forces ; and  the  other,  a 
combination  of  free  tide-waves,  probably  caused  by  re- 
flexions of  the  forced  tide-waves  from  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  canal.  When  a canal  so  bounded  is  of  small  extent, 
the  horizontal  motion  of  the  particles  is  found  to  be  the 
greatest  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  to  diminish  gra- 
dually to  the  ends,  where  it  vanishes.  There  is  proved  to 
be  no  variation  of  level  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  and 
the  variation  in  other  parts  is  proportional  to  the  distance 
from  the  middle  ; the  elevation  at  one  end  taking  place  at 
the  same  time  as  the  depression  at  the  other.  It  results 
also  that  the  greatest  horizontal  and  vertical  displacements 
of  the  particles  take  place  at  the  same  time ; whereas  in 
other  circumstances,  from  the  circular  or  elliptical  motions 
of  the  particles,  the  greatest  horizontal  displacements  take 
place  w hen  the  vertical  displacements  are  zero,  and  rice 

verm. 

In  a deep  gulf  open  to  the  sea  at  one  end  and  closed  at 
the  other,  and  in  which  the  waters  have  a tidal  fluctuation, 
the  termination  of  the  flow  upwards  takes  place  at  the 
mouth  a considerable  time  after  high-water  ; but  near  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  the  difference  between  the  times  is  very 
small.  When  a tide  wave  is  propagated  up  a river,  the 
analysis  shows  that  the  vertical  elevations  of  tne  wave,  and 
also  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  particles  of  water,  dimi- 
nish continually  as  the  wave  advances : also  the  direction 
of  the  tide  current  changes  sooner  after  the  instant  of  high- 
water  than  it  would  iffriction  were  not  considered.  When 
a river  runs  on  a declivity  towards  the  sea,  the  latter  being 
affected  by  tides,  it  is  bhown  that  the  low-water  at  certain 
points  up  the  river  may  be  higher  than  the  level  of  high- 
water  on  the  sea. 

The  theory  of  which  a brief  outline  has  just  been  stated, 
applies  to  what  are  called  negative  waves  by  a mere 
change  in  the  sign  of  the  coefficients  of  the  trigonometrical 
factors.  These  waves  are  depressions  below  the  general 
surface  of  the  water,  and,  like  the  others,  they  have  a pro- 
gressive motion.  Such  waves,  for  example,  are  those 
which  are  formed  by  the  paddles  of  a steam-boat. 

All  the  theories  concur  in  showing  that  the  difference 
between  the  diurnal  find  semidiurnal  tides  is  great  in 
middle  latitudes,  and  small  at  the  equator  and  poles;  and 
in  this  respect  they  arc  at  variance  with  the  actual  pheno- 
mena. From  observations  it  is  found  that  this  difference 
is  as  great  at  certain  places  near  the  equator  as  near  the 


latitude  of  either  tropic : it  has  also  been  found  to  be  great 
at  Petropaulowski  and  in  Norfolk  Sound,  while  in  Europe 
it  is  small.  It  has  been  attempted  to  account  for  the  latter 
circumstance  by  assuming  that  each  tide-wave  in  this  part 
of  the  world  is  composed  of  two,  which  flow  towards  the 
same  place  in  opposite  directions  at  intervals  of  about 
twelve  hours.  It  is  supposed  that  the  semidiurnal  waves 
of  these  tides,  being  in  the  same  state  or  phase,  produce 
together  a like  effect,  but  that  the  diurnal  waves  are  in 
opposite  states  ; so  that  the  superior  high  tide  of  one  wave 
coinciding  with  the  inferior  high  tide  of  the  other,  they 
together  produce  a mean  height  of  water  differing  but 
little  from  that  of  the  united  semidiurnal  tides. 

For  the  details  of  the  investigations  relating  to  the 
theories  of  the  oscillations  of  water,  discussions  of  the  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Russell  and 
others  on  waves  in  artificial  canals,  methods  of  making 
observations  on  tides,  and  accounts  of  the  particular  tides 
in  rivers  and  seas,  see  the  article  ‘Tides  and  Waves,’  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Met  ropoli  tana. 

WAVELLITE.  Hydrargitlile,  Devon  ite,  iMtioniie.  This 
mineral,  which  is  a phosphate  of  alumina,  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Wavel,  whence  its  name.  Occurs  in  globular 
concretions  from  a very  small  size  to  tliat  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ; these  consist  of  small  slender  crystals  radiating 
from  a centre,  with  imperfect  terminations.  Primary  form 
of  the  crystal  a right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  lateral  planes,  and  the  greater  diagonal  of  the  prism. 
Hardness,  3*3  to  4.  Scratches  carbonate  of  lime.  Colour 
nearly  white ; grey,  brown,  yellow,  and  green  of  various 
shades.  Lustre  vitreous,  somewhat  pearly  on  the  cleavage 
planea.  Transparent,  translucent.  Specific  gravity, 
2-337. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  swells  and  becomes  snow-white ; 
when  powdered,  it  dissolves  without  effervescence  in  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  when  heated,  and  gives  out  an  acid 
which  slightly  corrodes  glass. 

This  mineral  is  found  at  Barnstaple  in  Devonshire ; near 
Cork,  Ireland;  in  Cornwall,  Germany,  Brazil,  See. 

Analysis  of  the  mineral  from  Barnstaple,  by  (1)  Fhchs, 
(2)  Berzelius : — 


0) 

(2) 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

34-84 

33-40 

Alumina  • . • 

37  16 

35*35 

Water  . • 

28  00 

26‘80 

Fluoric  acid 

2 06 

Lime  .... 
Oxides  of  iron  and  man- 

0-50 

ganese 

»* 

1*25 

100- 

99-36 

WAVENEY.  [Norfolk.] 

WAX.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  substance, 
but  the  term  used  by  itself  means  bees’-wax.  This  was 
once  supposed  to  be  merely  the  pollen  of  plants  elaborated 
by  the  bee ; but  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  a secretion  from 
it*  ventral  scales.  With  this  substance  the  comb  is  con- 
structed, the  cells  of  which  are  hexangular;  from  the  comb 
the  wax  is  extracted  chiefly  bv  pressure,  then  melting  it 
in  hot  water,  by  which  the  impurities  subside,  and  the 
wax  is  poured  into  and  allowed  to  cool  in  moulds. 

The  properties  of  wax,  or  rather  of  yellow  wax,  are — 
that  it  nas  a yellowisn  or  orange  colour;  its  odour  is  pecu- 
liar. Even  in  winter  it  is  soft  enough  to  be  indented  by 
the  nail,  and  in  summer  it  is  much  softer.  Its  density 
varies  from  0-960  to  0-965.  It  melts  at  about  143®  to  18(r 
Fahr.  It  is  a nonconductor  of  electricity. 

White  or  Blenched  War  is  obtained,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Pereira  (Mat.  Med.,  p.  1381),  by  melting  yellow  wax  by 
means  of  steam,  running  it  off,  while  in  a melted  state, 
into  a trough  called  a cradle , perforated  at  the  bottom 
with  holes,  and  placed  over  n large  water  tank,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  a revolving  cylinder,  almost  wholly  immersed 
in  water.  By  this  means  the  wax  is  solidified.  converted 
into  a kind  of  ribbon,  and  conveyed  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  the  other  end  of  the  tank.  These  ribbons  of  w ax 
are  here  lifted  out  and  conveyed  in  baskets  to  the  bleach- 
ing grounds,  where  they  arc  exposed  to  the  air  for  one  or 
two  weeks  (according  to  the  state  of  the  weather\  being 
turned  everyday.  The  wax  is  then  re-melted,  re-ribboned, 
and  rc-bleached  ; it  is  subsequently  refined  by  melting  in 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Pure  wax  thus  obtained  is  nearly  devoid  of  smell,  and 
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white  with  a yellowish  tint ; it  is  brittle,  insipid ; its  melt- 
in*  point  is  1^8°  Fahr.,  and  it  solidifies  at  149°. 

Chemists  differ  considerably  in  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  wax  ; some  supposing  it  is*  a homogeneous  body,  while 
others  are  of  opinion  that  it  consists  of  two  different  sub- 
stances. To  one  of  these  the  name  of  cerine  has  been  given, 
which,  it  has  been  asserted,  constitutes  about  70  per  cent, 
of  wax;  it  fuses  at  about  144°  Fahr.,  and  dissolves  in  16 
parts  .of  boiling  alcohol : the  other  substance  is  called 
myricene ; it  fuses  at  149°  Fahr.,  and  is  soluble  in  200  ports 
of  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  0-833. 

Other  differences  have  been  stated  between  these  two 
bodies;  thus,  cerine  is  saponifiable  by  potash,  Yielding 
margaric  and  a little  oleic  acid,  and  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  a non-*aponifiable  fat  called  ceriiine.  Myricine  on 
the  other  hand  is  not  saponifiable.  Hess  is  however  of 
opinion  that  wax  is  homogeneous  in  nature ; and  Liebig 
thinks  it  is  probable  that  this  is,  at  any  rate,  sometimes  the 
case.  . 

When  wax  is  strongly  heated  it  is  decomposed,  yielding 
the  usual  products  of  non-azolized  vegetable  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  Hess,  when  wax  has  been  deprived  of  its  colour- 
ing matter  by  aether,  white  scales  of  wax  are  procured, 
which  yield  by  analysis — 

Carbon  . . . 80  79  80*84 

Hydrogen  , . . 13*21  13*22 

Oxygen  . • • 6*00  5-94 


100*00  10000 
Wax  is  extensively  employed  both  in  its  original  and 
bleached  state ; in  the  latter  it  is  used  not  only  for  candles, 
but  also  in  numerous  cerates,  ointments,  and  plasters. 

Myrtle  Wax  is  a vegetable  product,  obtained  from  the 
berries  of  the  Myrica  cerifcra,  a native  of  the  United  States 
of  America ; these  are  boiled  in  water,  and  the  wax  then 
exudes,  floats  on  the  water,  is  skimmed  off,  and  re-melted. 
It  is  greenish,  diaphanous,  and  bleaches  perfectly  in  the 
sun ; it  is  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  pulverized.  Its  density 
is  1\  it  melts  at  about  87*  Fahr. 

Several  other  plants  yield  waxy  products ; thus,  the 
wax-palm  of  the  Andes  {Ctroxylon  Andicola)  is  a tree 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  160  to  180  feet,  and  yields  a 
mixture  of  wax  and  resin,  of  which  the  natives  make 
candies.  From  the  resin  Bonastre  has  extracted  a substance 
which  he  calls  ccroxyline,  Another  variety  is  produced 
by  the  Wax-Trkk. 

’ WAX-TREE,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  I'lsmia.  This  genus  was  named  in 
honour  of  M.  de  Visme,  a merchant  of  Lisbon,  and  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Hypericace®.  It  hasa5-parted  calyx, 
five  petals  villous  inside,  a membranaceous  berry,  five 
styles  with  peltate  stigmas,  numerous  stamens  disposed  in 
five  bundles,  which  are  placed  opposite  the  petals,  and 
alternate  with  five  glands  or  scales ; the  anthers  are  small, 
roundish,  2-cellcd,  and  bursting  lengthwise ; seeds  with  a 
double  covering.  The  species  are  either  shrubs  or  trees, 
having  quadrangular  opposite  branches  with  entire  leaves 
full  of  glandular  and  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
yellow  or  greenish  colour.  All  the  species  afford  a yellow 
juice,  which  is  sometimes  collected  and  sold  in  the 
markets  under  the  name  of  American  Gamboge.  All  the 
known  species,  except  one,  which  grows  in  Africa,  arc 
natives  of  various  parts  of  South  America.  The  species  in 
greatest  abundance  are  the  following : — 

Vitmia  guianensis , Guiana  Wax-tree,  has  a quadran- 
gular stem,  ovato-lanceolatc  or  oblong  leaves,  which  are 
dilated  at  the  base  and  rufescent  and  smooth  beneath ; the 
petiules  are  short,  the  calyxes  ovate  with  ciliated  margins ; 
the  stamens  numerous,  and  the  berry  ovate.  This  plant  is 
a native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  It  is  a shrub  about  eight 
feet  in  height.  The  Cayenne  Wax -tree  (V.  cayennensit) 
has  dotted  ovato- lanceolate  leaves,  and  few -flowered 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  It  attains  a height  of  about  ten 
feet,  and  all  parts  of  the  plant  yield  the  resinous  juice. 

V.  setsili/foru,  has  an  angular  stem,  lanceolate  leaves, 
cordate  at  their  base,  with  very  short  and  thick  petioles, 
and  a multifid  panicle.  It  is  a native  of  Guiana,  and 
yields  the  juice  in  great  abundance.  V.  lnt\folia , with 
broad  dotted  leaves  and  dotted  petals,  is  another  species  of 
Guiana,  which  yields  great  quantities  of  the  juice  when 
cut  or  broken.  The  juice  when  dried  is  purgative  in 
doses  of  about  seven  or  eight  grains. 

WAX,  SEALING.  The  best  red  sealing-wax  is  com- 


posed of  shell-lac,  Venice  turpentine,  and  cinnabar.  The 
shell-lac  by  itself  is  rather  too  brittle,  and  the  turpentine  is 
added  to  remedy  that  defect.  The  proportions  are  about 
four  parts  of  lac,  one  part  of  turpentine,  and  three  parts  of 
cinnabar,  by  weight.  When  the  lac  and  turpentine  are 
melted  the  cinnabar  is  added  in  powder,  and  the  whole  is  well 
mixed  by  stirring  it  about.  The  round  sticks  of  sealing- 
wax  are"  made  by  hand  on  a smooth  slab  of  marble  or 
plate  of  metal,  which  is  kept  at  an  even  and  mode- 
rate temperature  by  a brazier  or  chafing-dish  placed  be- 
neath it.  The  liquid  sealing-wax  having  been  partially 
cooled,  a quantity  sufficient  to  make  about  six  sticks  is 
rolled  out  on  the  slab  or  plate  into  one  long  stick,  which, 
when  of  proper  diameter,  is  cut  into  lengths,  and  trans- 
ferred to  another  workman,  by  whom  the  sticks  arc  rolled 
on  a cold  slab  beneath  a smooth  piece  of  wood  or 
metal.  The  sticks  are  now  to  be  polished,  which  is  done 
by  holding  them  successively  between  two  contiguous 
charcoal  fires  till  the  surface  w fused,  which  produces  the 
polish.  One  end  is  then  softened  by  being  brought  near 
the  flame  of  a lamp,  in  order  to  receive  the  impression  of 
the  maker's  name.  This  manipulating  process  is  only 
applied  to  the  round  sticks ; those  which  are  oval  and 
ornamented  are  formed  by  pouring  the  liquid  sealing-wax 
into  a mould  ; when  partly  cooled,  the  sticks  are  removed 
to  another  mould  made  of  steel,  out  of  which  they  are 
taken  polished  and  fit  for  use. 

For  the  best  sealing-wax,  the  best  and  most  colourless 
shell-lac  is  used,  the  finest  Venice  turpentine,  and  the 
brightest  cinnabar,  or  that  which  is  called  Chinese  vermi- 
lion. For  the  best  black  sealing-wax,  the  finest  ivory- 
black  is  substituted  for  the  cinnabar.  For  sealing-wax  of 
inferior  quality,  not  only  the  darker-coloured  shell-lac  is 
used,  but  other  resins  of  less  value,  common  turpentines, 
and  mixtures  of  cinnabar  and  red  lead,  or  sometimes  red 
lead  alone,  and  lamp-black  is  used  instead  of  ivory-black. 
Other  colours  are  given  to  sealing-wax  by  mixing  with  it, 
for  the  most  part,  different  metallic  oxides. 

The  softer  wax,  which  was  formerly  in  general  use  for 
sealing  letters  and  legal  documents,  and  which  is  still 
occasionally  used  for  the  latter  purpose,  consists  of  about 
four  parts  of  bees’-wax,  one  part  of  Venice  turpentine,  and 
ac  much  cinnabar  or  other  colouring  material  as  is  required 
to  give  it  the  tint  which  is  preferred. 

Sealing-wax  consisting  of  lac  with  a red  colouring  mat- 
ter seems  to  have  been  first  brought  from  the  East  Indies. 
The  earliest  seals  of  this  material  that  have  been  found  in 
Europe  are  of  the  date  of  about  1560.  The  composition 
was  soon  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Germans, 
and  its  superiority  to  bees’- wax  soon  brought  it  into  gene- 
ral use.  The  quantity  of  lac  imported  into  this  country, 
chiefly  for  making  sealing-wax.  is  very  great.  [Lac.] 
The  Dutch  call  it  zegel-lak , and  the  Germans  siegel-lack, 
both  properly ; the  French,  as  well  as  the  English,  impro- 
perly call  it  wax:  the  French  call  it  cire-d-cacheter ; the 
softer  material,  which  is  really  wax,  they  properly  call 
cire-d-sceUer.  The  name  was  probably  given  to  sealing- 
wax  by  the  French  and  English  before  its  composition 
was  known. 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  UBed  for  sealing  a kind 
of  earth,  probably  containing  bitumen,  which  Herodotus 
(ii.  38)  calls  sealing  earth,  * o^ftavrpiQ,’  on  which  an 
impression  was  made  by  a seal-ring,  4 iarrAioc.’  A simi- 
lar substance  was  used  also  by  the  Greeks  (rnXdc)  and  by 
the  Romans  (cretula) ; but  the  material  commonly  used 
by  the  antients,  at  least  in  later  times,  was  wax. 

( Beckmann’s  History  qf  Inventions , vol.  1 ; Dictionnaire 
Technologists*  des  Arts  et  Metiers;  Handmaid  to  the  Arts, 
vol.  ii.) 

WAY,  Chimin  (from  the  French  Chrmin),  is  a term 
used  to  denote  either  a right,  in  one  person  or  more,  of 
passing  over  the  land  of  another,  or  the  space  over  which 
such  right  is  exercisable.  In  the  former  sense  a way  is  an 
incorporeal  right  of  the  class  called  Easements, — the 
corporeal  right,  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  of  all  its 
products,  superficial  and  mineral,  remaining  in  the  party 
in  whom  such  ownership  would  have  been,  supposing  no 
right  of  way  to  have  existed. 

Five  species  of  way  are  known  to  the  law  : — 1,  A foot- 
way, for  persons  passing  on  foot  only ; 2,  a horse-way,  for 
persons  passing  on  horseback,  but  including  a foot-way ; 
3,  a drill-way,  for  driving  cattle ; 4,  a carriage-way,  for 
leading  or  driving  carts  and  other  carriages,  alw  ays  inclutb 
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ing  & loot  and  horse-w4y,  and  usually,  but  not  necessarily, 
including  a drift-way;  5,  a water-way  for  ships  and  boats. 

All  these  may  be  either  private  or  public  ways,  the  for- 
mer being  enjoyed  by  particular  persons  or  classes,  the 
latter  being  open  to  the  public,  to  the  queen,  and  to  all 
persons  who  are  either  permanently  or  temporarily  her 
subjects ; hence  such  a way  is  said  to  be  communis  strata , 
or,  alia  via  regia , — in  the  language  of  pleading,  a com- 
mon and  public  queen's  highway. 

I.  The  proper  origin  of  a private  right  of  way  is,  a grant 
from  the  owner  of  the  soil,  whose  means  of  enjoying  his 
own  property  are  abridged  thereby’. 

Such  a grant  may  be  made  to  a party  or  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  in  gross , i.e.  without  respect  to  any  land  or  house 
of  which  he  may  be  the  owner  or  occupier : or,  to  the 
grantee,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  being  owners  of  such  a 
house  or  close ; in  which  case  the  right  granted  will  be 
appurtenant  to  the  house  or  close  to  which  the  grant  is 
annexed,  and  the  right  will  pass  with  the  house  or  close. 

The  grant  of  a way  may  be  either  express  or  implied  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  an  express  grant,  the  grantor  may  im- 
pose such  restrictions  upon’ his  grant  as  he  thinks  proper. 
Where  a man  who,  at  the  time  he  conveys  part  of  his  land 
to  another,  has  no  access  to  the  land  conveyed,  except  over 
the  land  which  he  reserves,  the  grant  of  a right  of  way 
over  the  land  reserved  is  necessarily  implied.  So,  where  a 
man  conveys  part  of  his  land,  having  no  access  to  the  part 
reserved,  except  over  the  land  conveyed,  a right  of  way 
over  the  land  conveyed  is  impliedly  reserved.  The  way  so 
impliedly  granted  or  reserved  is  called  a‘  way  of  necessity.’ 

Where  no  deed  can  be  produced  whereby  a way  is  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  created,  the  party  claiming  the  way 
may,  in  the  case  of  a long  continued  user  of  the  right 
without  evidence  of  commencement  or  interruption  within 
the  period  of  legal  memory,  plead  that  it  has  been  im- 
• memorially  enjoyed  by  him  and  his  ancestors  in  the  case 
of  a way  in  gross,  or  by  him  and  all  those  whose  estate 
he  has,  in  the  house  or  close  to  which  the  way  is  annexed, 
in  the  case  of  a way  appendant  (».*.  immemorially  appur- 
tenant). 

Until  lately  also,  a lost  grant  would  be  presumed  in 
ordinary  cases,  after  an  uninterrupted  and  unexplained 
user  of  20  years.  But  now,  by  2 and  3 William  IV.,  c.  71, 
$ 2,  no  claim  which  may  be  lawfully  made  by  custom, 
prescription,  or  grant,  to  any  way  to  be  enjoyed  or  derived 
upon,  over,  or  from  any  land  or  water,  when  such  way  has 
been  actually  enjoyed  by  any  person  claiming  right  thereto, 
without  interruption,  for  the  full  period  of  20  years,  shall 
he  defeated  or  destroyed  by  showing  only  that  such  way 
was  first  enjoyed  at  any  time  prior  to  such  period  of  20 
years ; and  when  such  way  has  been  so  enjoyed,  for  the 
full  period  of  40  years,  the  right  is  absolute  and  indefeasi- 
ble, unless  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or  agreement,  ex- 
pressly given  or  made  for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  writing. 


A grant  of  a right  of  way  made  by  a person  who  has 
only  a limited  estate  in  the  land  over  which  the  way  passes, 
is  effectual  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  estate  of 
the  grantor.  Where  a claim  to  a right  of  way  is  set  up  in 
respect  of  the  20  years'  or  the  40  years’  enjoyment  men- 
tioned in  the  statute,  if  it  appear  that  the  land  over  which 
the  right  is  claimed  has,  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
20  or  40  years,  been  in  the  occupation  of  a party  having 
a limited  estate  in  such  land,  not  only  is  no  right  of  way 
acquired  as  against  the  reversioner,  but  no  right  whatever 
is  gained  by  the  user.  (4  Tyrwh.,  552 ; 1 Cro.,  M.  & R., 
217.1  As  to  the  construction  of  this  act  see  0 N.  & M., 
230  ; 4 Ad.  & Ell.,  369 ; 1 1 Ad.  and  Ell.,  088,  788. 

The  party  to  whom  a private  road  is  allotted  under  the 
general  enclosure  act,  has  a statutory  right  of  way. 

Where  the  party  entitled  to  a way  becomes  the  owner 


of  the  land  over  which  it  passes,  the  right  of  way  is  ex- 
tinguished if  the  party  has  the  same  extent  of  interest  in 
the  land  and  in  the  way.  But  if  the  one  be  held  for  an 
estate  different  in  extent  of  duration  from  the  other,  the 
right  is  only  su»j>ended  during  the  union  of  the  two  in- 
terests. Even  where  a right  of  way  is  extinguished  by 
unity  of  possession,  it  will,  in  some  cases,  revive  upon  a 
severance  of  that  unity  as  by  partition  amongst  parcencers, 
&c.  A private  right  of  way  may  also  be  extinguished  by  a 
deed  oi  release  executed  by  the  party  entitled  to  such 
way ; and  such  a release  may  be  presumed  from  a non- 
user for  20  years  or  from  a declaration  made  by  the  party 
lhat  he  has  no  such  right. 

P.  No.  1699. 


A way  of  necessity  is  limited  by  the  necessity  out  of 
which  it  has  arisen.  Thus,  where  the  party  to  whom  such 
a way  is  impliedly  granted,  or  by  whom  it  is  impliedly 
reserved,  becomes  entitled  to  some  other  access  to  his 
land,  equally  direct,  the  way  of  necessity  is  gone. 

The  particular  rights  of  the  grantee  of  a private  way 
continue  to  exist  notwit listauding  the  owner  of  the  land 
may  have  dedicated  it  to  the  public  as  a highway. 

By  the  general  enclosure  act  (41  Geo.  111.,  c.  102)  all 
roads,  private  as  well  as  public,  within  the  district,  not  set 
out  by  the  commissioners,  are  declared  to  be  extinguished. 

The  grantee  cannot  throw  the  burthen  of  repairing  the 
way  upon  the  grantor,  unless*  by  the  terms  of  the  grant, 
evidenced  by  the  deed  or  by  user,  the  grantor  has  engaged 
to  enable  the  grantee  to  use  the  way.  In  the  ordinary 
case,  where  the  right  and  the  liability  to  repair  the  way 
are  in  the  grantee,  he  is  not  entitled  to  go  upon  the  ad- 
joining land  when  the  direct  way  is  impassable  (4  Maule 
and  Selw.,  387) ; whether  he  may  do  so  where  the  state  of 
non-repair  is  caused  bv  the  wrongful  act  of  the  occupier 
of  the  land,  or  where  the  liability  to  repair  rests  upon  the 
latter,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  decided. 

If  the  occupier  of  the  land  over  which  a private  way 
passes,  or  any  other  person,  obstruct  the  way,  the  party 
entitled  to  the  way  may  remove  the  obstruction,  and  he 
may  also  bring  an  action  on  the  case,  or,  in  some  cases,  an 
action  of  covenant  against  the  obstructor.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  occupier  of  the  land  resisting  the  claim  of  a 
right  of  a way,  bring  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  per- 
son exercising  the  alleged  right,  the  defendant  may  plead 
in  justification  a title  founded  upon  prescription,  grant, 
reservation,  or  statute. 

II.  Between  private  ways  and  public  ways  stand  what 
may  be  called  quasi-public  ways,  partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  both,  but  differing,  in  some  respects,  from  each.  By 
some  writers  these  are  classed  amongst  private,  by  others, 
amongst  public  ways ; they  seem  more  properly  to  con- 
stitute a distinct  intermediate  class.  Such  are  ways  which 
the  inhabitants  of  a town,  &c.  have  immemorially  used 
from  their  town,  &c.  to  a church  or  market.  A right  ot 
this  description  cannot,  in  modern  times,  be  created.  It 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  a grant,  inasmuch  as  inhabitants, 
as  such,  are  not  at  this  day  capable  of  taking  any  interest 
by  grant  ; nor  can  it,  like  a public  way,  be  created  by 
dedication,  as  the  dedication  of  a way  can  only  be  to  the 
public  at  large.  Such  a right  therefore  can  exist  only  by 
force  of  an  antient  custom. 

III.  A highway  is  created  where  the  owner  of  the  soil 
has,  by  express  words  or  by  some  act  done  or  forborne, 
declared  Ins  intention  that  the  public  shall  have  the  use 
of  a way  over  such  soil.  The  dedication  of  a way  to  the 
public  may  be  by  writing  or  by  words ; so  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  acts  of  the  party,  as  the  throwing  down 
of  fences,  or  from  mere  tacit  acquiescence  where  the 
acquiescing  party  is  in  possession  oi  the  land,  and  there- 
fore has  the  means,  if  disposed  so  to  do,  of  preventing  the 
use  of  the  way.  In  all  cases  however  it  is  necessary  that 
the  party  dedicating  should  have  a sufficient  interest  in 
the  land  to  warrant  such  dedication.  If  he  has  a less 
estate  than  a fee-simple,  his  dedication  will  not  bind  the 
reversioner.  But  it  would  also  appear  that  the  owner  of 
such  a limited  estate  could  not  even  dedicate  a highway 
to  the  public  for  the  limited  period  of  his  interest  in  the 
soil,  and  that  his  attempted  dedication,  however  distinctly 
and  formally  made,  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a 
licence  revocable  at  pleasure. 

When  there  is  no  express  dedication,  the  presumption  of 
an  intention  to  dedicate,  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  the 
parly,  may  be  rebutted  ; as  by  showing  that  when  the 
public  were  first  admitted  a bar  or  a chain  was  occasionally 
placed  across  the  road,  whereby  passengers  might,  at  times, 
be  excluded;  although  it  should  also  appear  that  the  bar, 
&c.  had  long  been  omitted  to  be  used,  or  that  it  had  been 
suffered  to  full  into  decay,  or  had  been  actually  broken 
down,  and  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  restore  it. 

A highway  is  frequently  created  by  statute,  principally 
under  enclosure  acts. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  a highway,  it 
cannot,  at  common  law,  be  destroyed  or  altered,  except  after 
an  inquisition  taken  upon  a Writ  of  ad  quod  damnum. 

By  the  common  law  the  burthen  of  maintaining  high- 
ways is  thrown  upon  the  occupiers  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments within  the  parish,  or  ralner  within  the  township 
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[Town]  in  which  the  way  n situated.  But  particular  per- 
sons may  be  bound  to  repair  a highway.  This  special 
liability  may  exist  by  reason  of  enclosure  (ratione  coarcta- 
tionis\  against  parties  who  have  enclosed  the  sides,  or  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  have  thereby  lessened  the  facilities 
for  breaking  out  into  the  adjoining  lands  where  necessary ; 
or  by  reason  of  the  possession  of  lands  (ratione  tenurm 
terra*  suae),  which  have  by  some  means  become  chargeable 
with  the  burthen.  In  the  case  of  a corporation  aggregate, 
a liability  to  repair  may  also  be  established  by  prescription 
only,  or  antient  usage,  without  enclosure  or  tenure. 

Any  obstruction  or  other  nuisance  in  a highway  may  be 
nbated  or  removed  by  any  person  who  chooses  to  under- 
take the  task.  The  vrrong-doer  may  also  be  proceeded 
against  by  indictment  as  for  a misdemeanour ; but  he  is 
not  liable  to  an  action,  as  he  is  in  the'  case  of  a nuisance  to 
a private  or  to  a quasi-public  way,  except  in  respect  of 
special  damage. 

The  regulation  of  highways  has  frequently  been  made 
the  subject  of  legislative  interference.  The  statute  now 
in  force  is  the  5th  and  6th  William  IV.,  c.  50,  some  of  the 
provisions  of  which  it  will  be  right  to  notice. 

The  inhabitants  of  every  parish  maintaining  its  own 
highway  are  to  elect  annually  one  or  more  persons  to  serve 
the  office  of  waywarden  or  surveyor,  by  whom  the  high- 
ways of  the  pariah  are  to  be  repaired  and  kept  in  repair 
^ 6).  To  be  eligible  as  waywarden  the  party  must  have 
10/.  a year  in  lands  or  100/.  personal  estate  ($  7),  and  he 
may  be  appointed  with  a salary  ($  0).  In  case  of  non- 
election,  disqualification,  or  misconduct  of  a waywarden, 
the  justices  may  appoint  ($  II),  Parishes  may,  upon  ap- 
plication, be  consolidated  into  districts  ($  13) ; the  union 
to  continue  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  until  deter- 
mined by  twelve  months’  notice  15).  Large  parishes 
are  empowered  to  appoint  aboard  lor  the  superintendence 
of  highways  18(i.  A rate  is  to  be  made  and  levied  by 
the  waywarden  upon  property  liable  to  be  assessed  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  also  upon  woods,  mines,  and  quar- 
ries of  stone  and  other  hereditaments  theretofore  usually 
rated  to  the  highways  27).  In  parishes  in  which  the 
overseers  are  authorized  to  compound  for  poor-rates,  the 
waywarden  may  compound  for  highway-rates  r$  30). 
Waywardens  are  to  have  the  same  remedies  for  highway- 
rates  as  the  overseers  have  for  poor-rates  (§  34).  The 
waywarden  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  vestry,  appoint 
a collector  of  rates  36).  Yearly  accounts  are  to  be  laid 
before  the  vestry,  and  afterwards  before  the  justices  at  a 
special  session,  who  are  to  examine  the  accounts  and  hear 
complaints  ($  44;.  The  waywarden  is  not  to  have  a share 
in  any  contract  for  work  or  materials  ($46).  Waywardens 
are  empowered  to  take  stones  for  repair,  from  waste  lands 
8cc.  without  payment,  except  for  damage  done  ($  51).  If 
sufficient  materials  cannot  be  conveniently  had  from  waste 
lands.  Sec.,  waywardens  may,  with  licence  from  justices  at 
petty  sessions,  search  for  materials  in  enclosed  grounds, 
not  being  a garden.  See.,  and  take  them,  making  satisfac- 
tion to  the  owner  ($  54).  No  tree,  bush,  or  shrub  is  to  be 
planted  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  centre  of  a highway 

64).  Encroachments  on  the  highway  are  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  waywardens  at  the  expense  of  the  party,  the 
amount  of  which  expense  is  to  be  levied  by  distress  and 
sale  by  the  justices  at  a special  session  of  the  highways 
($  69).  Persons  committing  nuisances  by  riding  or  by 
leading  or  driving  cattle  on  footpaths,  or  tethering  cattle 
thereon,  doing  any  injury  or  damage  to  highways,  or  to  the 
hedges  or  fences,  injuring  milestones,  playing  at  games,  or 
pitching  a tent,  booth,  stall,  or  stand  on  the  highway,  firing 
off  any  gun,  pistol,  or  firework  within  fifty  feet  ot  the 
centre  of  highway,  laying  timber.  See.  on  highway,  suf- 
fering filth  to  run  into  nigh  way,  or  obstructing  the  passage 
of  the  highway  or  of  any  footway,  are  to  forfeit  a sum  not 
exceeding  40#.  over  and  above  the  damage  occasioned 
($  72).  * he  waywarden  is  to  impound  cattle  straying  on 

highway  ($  74).  The  name  of  the  owner  of  every  waggon 
and  cart  is  to  be  painted  thereon  ($  76 \ Drivers  of  carts 
and  other  carriages  not  driven  by  reins,  are  not  to  ride 
thereon  ($  78).  Cartways  are  to  be  at  least  twenty  feet 
wide,  horseways  eight,  and  footways  three  ($  80).  Narrow 
roads  may  be  widened  by  order  of  justices,  if  not  of  con- 
venient breadth  ($  82  and  93  ).  Provision  is  made  for  the 
stopping  up,  diverting,  and  turning  of  highways  ($  84  to 
92  ).  Justices  are  authorized  and  required  to  compel  the 
repair  of  highways  94  to  100). 


By  the  23rd  section  of  the  act,  no  road  or  occupation 
way  made  nt  the  expense  of  individuals  or  corporations,  is 
to  be  deemed  a highway  which  the  parish  is  liable  to  re- 
pair, unless  the  road  is  made  in  a manner  prescribed,  and 
certain  notices  are  given,  and  the  road  adopted  by  the 
parish.  This  provision  does  not  however  appear  to  affect 
the  right  of  the  public  to  use  a highway  dedicated  to  the 
public  without  the  observance  of  the  formalities  here  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  throwing  upon  the  parish  a lia- 
bility to  repair. 

In  the  case  of  a way  over  water,  either  private,  quasi- 
public,  or  public,  if  the  course  of  the  water  alter  by  sudden 
or  gradual  change,  the  way  is  continued  over  the  new 
course.  Every  navigable  river,  arm  of  the  sea,  or  creek,  is 
a highway  for  ships  and  boats. 

WAY,  MILKY.  [Milky  Way.] 

WAYS,  ROMAN.  Our  old  chroniclers  give  this  name 
to  four  principal  antient  highways  which  they  suppose  to 
have  been  either  origihally  formed  by  the  Romans  in 
Britain  during  their  occupation  of  the  country,  or  at  least 
to  have  been  completed  and  perfected  by  that  people  upon 
lines  of  road  for  the  greater  part  already  traced  and  used 
by  the  former  inhabitants.  The  names  however  by  which 
the  four  highways  are  distinguished  appear  to  be  Saxon 
in  form,  although  they  may  be  Roman  or  British  in  etymo- 
logy : — Watling  Street,  lkenild  Street,  Ermin  Street,  and 
the  Fosse.  Watling  or  Gathelin  Street,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  a functionary  of  the  name  of 
Vitellianus  (in  British,  Guetalin),  to  wfiom  the  care  of  it 
was  committed— a most  unsatisfactory  and  improbable 
etymology — is  held  to  have  extended  from  Dover  to 
Chester ; or,  according  to  another  hypothesis,  to  Chester- 
le-Street,  in  Durham,  passing  through  Canterbury,  Lon- 
don, and  Verulam,  from  which  last-mentioned  town  it  had 
also  the  name  of  Werlaem  Street.  Its  remains,  or  sup- 
posed remains,  are  still  known  in  various  places  by  the 
names  of  High  Dyke,  High  Ridge,  Ridge  Way,  and  Forty- 
Foot  Way.  There  has  been  much  controversy  however  as 
to  whether  Watling  Street  (lid  actually  pass  through  Lon- 
don. Stukely  in  particular  contends  that  it  crossed  what 
is  now  called  the  Oxford  Road  at  Tyburn,  and  proceeded 
to  the  west  of  Westminster,  through  Hyde  Park  and  St. 
James’s  Park,  to  the  Thames,  which  it  crossed  at  Old 
Palace-yard.  The  common  opinion  however  is,  that  it 
passed  along  the  line  of  what  is  still  called  Watling  Street 
in  the  City,  meeting  the  other  three  great  roads  at  the 
central  milliariura  in  Cannon  Street,  pointed  out  by  the 
site  of  London  Stone,  and  crossing  the  river  at  Dowgate 
to  what  is  still  called  8toney  Street  on  the  Surrey  side. 
The  northward  course  of  Watling  Street,  after  leaving 
London  or  its  neighbourhood,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
over  Hampstead  Heath,  to  Edgeware,  and  hence,  through 
Verulam  (or  St.  Alban's)  and  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire, 
to  Stoney  Stratford  in  Northamptonshire,  whence  it  skirted 
Leicestershire  on  the  west  to  Bosworth.  From  this  point 
its  course  is  disputed,  some  making  it  proceed  in  a north- 
western direction  to  Chester,  others  carry  ing  it  due  north 
to  York  and  thence  to  Chester-1  e-Street ; whence  some 
imagine  it  to  have  been  latterly  extended  to  Lanark  and 
Falkirk  in  Scotland,  or  even  as  far  as  to  Caithness,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  island.  lkenild  or  Ichenild  Street  is  said 
to  have  been  so  called  from  its  commencing  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  in  the  country  of  the  Iceni,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Simeni 
of  Ptolemy,  who  appear  to  have  occupied  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridge.  On  the  supposition  however  of 
London  Stone  having  been  the  central  nulliarium  where 
all  the  great  roads  of  the  country  met,  a branch  of  the 
lkenild  must  have  extended  to  this  point ; it  is  sup|>osed 
to  have  passed  through  Aldgate,  and  to  have  been  other 
wise  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vicinal  Way.  The  course 
of  the  lkenild  to  the  westward  is  extremely  obscure: 
nearly  all  that  has  been  even  conjectured  on  the  subject 
is,  that  it  crossed  Watling  Street  at  Dunstable,  and  thence 
extended  in  the  direction  of  Staffordshire  to  the  western 
coast.  It  seems  moat  probable  that,  while  Watling  Street 
ran  directly  north  to  Cnester-le-Street,  the  lkenild  crossed 
it  obliquely  to  Chester ; but  the  scanty  remains  of  the  one 
road  have  been  confounded  with  those  of  the  other.  Er- 
min or  Herrain  Street,  again,  is  conjectured  by  some  to 
have  extended  from  St.  David’s,  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  Wales,  to  Southampton;  by  others,  to  have 
stretched  more  directly  across  the  country  to  London, 
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which  it  may  have  entered  by  what  is  now  called  Holbom. 
Finally,  the  Fosse  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  course 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  beginning  near  Totness  in 
Devonshire,  and  passing  through  Bristol,  Cirencester  (near 
which  place  it  seems  to  have  crossed  Ermin  Street),  Chip- 
ping Norton,  Coventry,  Leicester,  and  Newark,  to  Lincoln. 
If  it  was  carried  from  thence  to  London,  it  probably  pro- 
ceeded through  Bishopsgate  Street.  Noticing  however 
can  be  more  obscure  and  uncertain  than  the  whole  subject 
of  these  supposed  Roman  highway*.  Camden  treats  it 
with  a sort  of  contempt,  declining  to  venture  upon  any 
pursuit  after  the  course  of  the  four  pretended  roads,  anil 
only  remarking  that  our  old  historians,  who  will  only  have 
four  wavs  of  this  sort,  are  in  that,  without  all  question,  in 
an  error.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  makes  fifteen  itinera 
or  roads  in  Britain. 

WAYWODE,  or  WOYEVODA,  is  a Slavonian  appella- 
tion, derived  from  royna,  * war,’  and  vodit,  * to  lead  and 
consequently  it  has  the  same  etymology  as  the  Latin  Dux, 
the  Saxon  Hereto g , and  the  modem  German  Herzog. 

This  name  was  originally  given  to  military  commanders 
in  different  Slavonian  countries.  In  Poland  each  pala- 
tinate * or  province  had  its  woyevoda,  whose  duty  was  to 
command  m time  of  war  the  pospolite,  or  arricre  ban 
of  his  province.  The  woyevodes  had  in  time  of  peaco  a 
certain  administrative  authority,  and  composed  the  first 
class  of  the  senators.  By  a rather  improper  comparison 
with  the  Comites  Palatii  of  the  empire,  they  were  trans- 
lated in  Latin  by  * palatine.*  [Poland,  Constitution  qf.] 

In  the  earliest  times  of  Russian  history  the  appellation 
of  woyevoda  is  given  to  high  military  officers.  In  Muscovy 
there  were  military  and  civil  woyevodes : the  first  were 
simply  generals,  and  Peter  the  Great  abolished  this  antient 
Slavonian  appellation  and  introduced  that  of  general.  The 
civil  woyevodes  were  divided  into  provincial  and  town 
woyevodes,  and  they  were  governors  of  provinces  and 
towns : and  this  appellation  was  changed  only  under  the 
reign  of  Catherine  11.  into  that  of  governors,  com- 
manders, &c. 

The  appellation  of  waywode  was  assumed  for  some  time 
by  the  rulers  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  who  substituted 
for  it  afterwards  the  Greek  title  of  despota,  and  finally  its 
Slavonian  translation,  hospodar.  The  princes  of  Transyl- 
vania had  also  sometimes  the  title  of  waiwode,  which  was 
also  given  to  some  minor  Turkish  officers. 

W is  here  pronounced  as  the  English  V. 

WEALDEN  FORMATION,  the  uppermost  series  of  the 
strata  usually  included  by  English  geologist*  in  the  * Oolitic 
system.’  [Geology. ] ThiB  arrangement  is  justified  by 
tne  plants,  fishes,  and  reptiles  which  occur  in  the  forma- 
tion, for  they  are  genetically,  and  even  specifically,  more 
allied  to  oolitic  than  to  cretaceous  types  of  structure.  But 
as  the  Wealden  deposits  are  offluviatile  origin  principally, 
we  do  not  find  in  them  the  usual  shells  or  Crustacea  of  the 
oolites,  but  a peculiar  series,  of  which  a few  species  are 
also  discovered  in  other  districts.  What  is  the  exact  ma- 
rine formation  in  other  countries  which  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  fresh-water  Weaiden-beds,  or  whether  any  such 
equivalent  is  known,  appears  doubtful. 

(Mantel!,  Geology  of  Sussex;  Austen  and  Fitton,  in  Ab - 
it r acts  of  Geol.  Society,  1843.) 

WEALTH  is  the  means  of  obtaining  the  products  of 
labour.  An  individual  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  which  he 
can  purchase ; and  a nation  is  rich  or  poor,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, according  to  its  means  of  eqjoying  such  advantages. 
Labour  is  the  source  of  wealth,  and  every  addition  to  its 
productiveness  tends  to  increase  wealth,  by  lowering  the 
cost  of  commodities,  and  rendering  them  more  easy  to  be 
obtained.  Political  economy  treats  mainly  of  the  means  of 
promoting  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and  ol'  removing 
obstructions  to  its  development ; and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  very  briefly  to  enumerate  and  explain  some  of 
the  chief  principles  of  that  science  which  bear  directly  upon 
the  production  of  wealth.  The  first  object  is  to  encourage 
industry.  This  is  best  done  by  leaving  it  free  to  obtain  an 
adequate  reward,  by  protecting  all  persons  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  rewara,  and  in  reducing  the  amount  or  value 
of  it  as  little  as  possible.  These  encouragements  can  only 
be  effectually  given  in  a free  state,  and  under  a civilized 
government,  wnere  property  is  secure,  and  labour  free  from 
restraint.  Insecurity  of  person  or  property,  arbitrary  and 

* Called  ia  i'olisb,  * woditwo.- 


oppressive  taxes,  monopolies,  restrictions  upon  the  free 
exercise  of  skill  and  enterprise,  are  all  impediments  to  the 
increase  of  wealth : they  discourage  industry  by  diminish- 
ing the  inducement  to  exert  it,  and  they  restrain  its  pro- 
ductive powers  when  exerted  by  thwarting  the  natural 
intelligence  and  activity  of  man  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own 
interests. 

Whatever  gives  Uic  best  direction  to  industry,  and 
facilitates  its  operations,  is  favourable  to  the  increase  of 
wealth.  Thus  the  separation  of  men  into  different  em- 
ployments is  highly  useful,  as  ft  perfects  their  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  their  respective  art*,  and  causes  a general 
economy  of  time.  Still  more  useful  is  capital,  without 
which  division  of  labour  cannot  be  extensively  practised. 
It  puts  labour  in  motion;  combine*  the  work  of  many 
hands ; gives  means  and  power  to  invention  ; creates  me- 
chanical aids  to  human  labour,  and  finally  distributes  by 
degrees  what  it  has  assisted  in  producing.  Facilities  to 
the  ready  and  effective  application  of  capital  obviously 
add  to  its  utility ; as  credit,  for  example,  which  lends  to 
one  man  the  capital  of  another  when  he  can  employ  it 
more  profitably ; and  the  various  descriptions  of  money 
(the  representatives  of  capital ) which  facilitate  and  cheapen 
the  exchange  of  labour  and  its  products  between  man  and 
man.  The  liigher  the  general  rate  of  profits  in  a country 
may  be,  the  more  rapidly  is  capital  likely  to  be  accumu- 
lated ; because  the  majority  of  men  are  usually  desirous  of 
accumulating,  and  the  means  of  doing  so  are  evidently 
increased  by  high  profits.  If  a profit  of  five  per  cent,  upon 
a man  s capital  engaged  in  business  enabled  aim  to  live  in 
comfort,  and  to  continue  his  business  without  any  diminution 
of  liis  capital ; a profit  of  ten  per  cent,  would  enable  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  add  to  it  five  per  cent,  annually,  to 
be  employed  in  further  production  and  accumulation.  It 
is  clear  tnat  there  can  be  no  increase  of  capital  in  any 
country  in  which  the  rate  of  profit*  doe*  not  leave  a sur- 
plus beyond  the  necessary  expenses  of  living.  In  such  a 
case  capital  would  be  stAtion&ry,  while  the  population  to 
be  supported  by  it  would  be  ou  the  increase. 

The  advantages  of  division  of  labour  have  been  already 
noticed.  The  enriching  properties  of  commerce  are  of  a 
similar  character.  By  distinct  employments  labour  is  made 
more  productive  ; by  commerce,  the  natural  products  and 
the  peculiar  art*  of  different  countries  are  exenanged  with 
mutual  benefit  and  economy  of  labour  to  all  In  France 
and  Spain  the  grape,  grown  in  the  open  air,  provides  deli- 
cious wine : in  England,  to  make  such  wine  (if  it  could  be 
made  at  all),  the  grape  must  be  grown  in  hothouse*.  In 
England  cotton  goods  can  be  manufactured  more  cheaply 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world.  If  France  and  Spain 
would  buy  them,  they  would  save  annually  whatever  excess 
of  price  they  pay  for  similar  goods  made  by  themselves; 
while  the  capital  and  labour  now  applied  to  such  manufac- 
tures could  be  added  to  their  mean*  of  production.  To 
understand  the  effects  of  free  commercial  intercourse,  it  is 
only  necessaiy  to  keeji  in  view  its  analogy  to  the  common 
dealings  of  life.  No  man  thinks  of  making  anything 
himself  if  he  can  buy  it  for  less  than  it  would  cost  him  to 
make  it.  He  continues  working  at  hi*  own  employment, 
and  buys  the  article  he  wants.  If  he  did  otherwise,  he 
would  Jose  his  own  profitable  time  and  labour,  and  the 
article  made  by  himself  would  take  still  more  out  of  his 
pocket  than  if  he  had  bought  it ; while  its  quality  would 
most  probably  be  inferior,  by  reason  of  his  own  want  of 
skill  and  practice  in  that  particular  work.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  nation*.  Commerce  extend*  to  all 
countries  tne  happy  results  of  division  of  labour,  instead 
of  confining  them  to  particular  communities. 

The  last  circumstance  directly  favourable  to  the  increase 
of  wealth,  which  need  be  noticed,  is  a cheap  and  expedi- 
tious communication,  both  in  the  interior  of  a country  And 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  transit  of  merchandize 
and  for  the  carriage  of  pasoengers.  Every  deduction  from 
the  cost  of  an  article  is  an  addition  to  the  national 
wealth,  and  the  expense  of  transit  forms  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  ultimate  charge  upon  the  consumer. 
So  also  a saving  of  time  is  an  audition  to  the  labour  and 
productive  energies  of  a country.  The  extraordinary  re- 
source* added  to  labour  by  facilities  of  travelling  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  railways  in  Great  Britain.  In 
the  year  1842  about  18,000,000  persons  travelled  by  rail- 
way. Each  person,  upon  an  average,  must  have  saved  at 
least  an  hour  by  the  rapidity  of  railway  locomotion.  The 
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aggregate  time  thus  saved  to  the  community  at  large  would 
exceed  2000  yearn,  or,  in  other  words,  the'  saving  may  be 
estimated  as  equal  to  the  value  of  the  labour  of  one  man 
for  2000  years,  or  of  2000  men  for  one  year.  The  importance 
of  cheap  and  rapid  modes  of  commercial  intercourse,  in 
other  points  of  view,  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

In  conclusion,  the  advancement  of  general  knowledge 
and  intelligence  must  be  noticed  as  an  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  It  is  the  mind  and  the  disciplined  will 
of  man  which  render  all  the  circumstances  of  the  world 
available  for  his  benefit ; and  in  viewing  education  chiefly 
as  a social  blessing,  we  should  never  forget  to  urge  its 
merits  ns  a producer  of  wealth,  upon  those  who  would 
regard  its  other  recommendations  with  less  favour. 

WEANING,  the  act  of  separating  a child  from  the  par- 
taking of  its  mothers  milk  as  food.  A few  hours  after 
the  birth  of  a child,  the  breast  of  the  mother  secretes  milk 
for  its  nourishment.  'Die  milk  that  is  secreted  at  first 
dilFers  in  some  of  its  properties  from  the  milk  subsequently 
secreted,  and  has  been  called  colostrum.  Healthy  milk 
under  the  microscope  is  found  to  contain  globules  of  va- 
rious sizes,  which  are  perfectly  spherical  in  form,  swimming 
in  a fluid  in  which  are  suspended  no  other  particles; 
whilst  the  globules  of  colostrum  are  irregular  and  dispro- 
portioned,  some  of  them  being  very  large  and  others  very 
small.  There  are  also  in  colostrum  particles  of  a yellowish 
colour,  which  arc  very  minute,  and  which  consist  of  fatty 
matter  and  a peculiar  mucus.  The  milk  retains  these  cha- 
racters for  several  days,  and  it  has  been  supposed  at  this 
period  to  possess  a purgative  property,  which  excites 
the  intestines  of  the  young  infant  to  throw  off  the  accu- 
mulated meconium.  When  the  molher  is  healthy,  the  se- 
cretion of  milk  goes  on  abundantly  till  the  ninth  or  tenth 
month,  at  which  time  the  infant  is  generally  able  to  take 
some  other  kind  of  food,  and  the  process  of  weaning  may 
commence  at  this  period.  It  however  often  happens,  from 
ill  health  or  ether  causes,  that  the  mother  is  not  able  from 
the  first  to  suckle  her  child.  In  this  case  the  child  must 
be  either  transferred  to  another  nurse  or  fed  artificially. 
The  former,  where  possible,  should  always  be  preferred. 
In  the  choice  of  a nurse  care  should  be  taken  that  the  in- 
fant is  transferred  to  one  whose  age,  size,  and  temperament 
resemble  its  own  mother.  There  should  also  be  an  ab- 
sence of  actual  disease  or  a tendency  to  hereditary  disease, 
and  of  all  habits  likely  to  interfere  with  a due  secretion  of 
healthy  milk.  Where  children  nre  artificially  fed  or  reared 
from  birth  by  the  hand,  the  greatest  care  and  attention 
are  required.  The  first  requisite  is  that  the  child  should 
have  a food  ns  nearly  resembling  its  natural  food  as  possi- 
ble. For  this  purpose  the  milk  of  various  animals  has 
been  employed.  That  of  the  cow,  as  being  most  easily  ob- 
tained, is  most  frequently  used;  but  it  would  appear' that 
Ihe  milk  of  the  ass  most  nearly  resembles  human  milk,  and 
on  1 hat  account,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  following  is  the  latest  analysis,  by  Dr.  Play- 
fair, of  the  milk  of  woman,  the  cow,  and  the  ass,  and  may 
serve  as  a guide  in  the  preparation  of  the  food  of 
children : — 


Casein  , 

Woman. 

• 1*5 

Cow. 
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Butter  . . 
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Sugar  . , 

. 5-7 

3*8 

6 3 

Ashes  . . 

. 0*5 

0*0 

Water  . . 
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The  milk  of  the  cow  contains  a much  larger  quantity  of  | 
the  casein,  or  nitrogenized  principle,  than  that  of  woman  or 
Ihe  a.*s.  and  requires  dilution  previous  to  its  being  admi-  [ 
nistered  to  new-born  children.  At  first  two-thirds  pure  j 
fresh  water  and  one  of  cows’  milk,  with  a small  quantity  of 
sugar,  may  be  employed.  As  the  child  grows  older,  the 
quantity  of  water  should  be  gradually  decreased  till  it 
lakes  milk  alone.  This  food  should  lie  administered  to 
the  child  at  a temperature  of  about  98°,  the  heat  at  which 
the  milk  is  supplied  from  the  mother.  When  children  are 
thus  fed,  a spoon  should  not  be  used,  but  some  means  should 
he  had  recourse  to  for  administering  the  milk  slowly,  as  the 
sucking-bottle,  artific  ial  nipple.  See.  In  feeding  a child 
artificially,  as  in  suckling,  the  first  sign  of  indifference  may 
he  regarded  a*  a sign  that  the  child  has  had  enough.  On  , 
no  account  should  children  be  fed  again  immediately  after  i 
vomiting,  a practice  that  is  often  extremely  injurious. 

As  a child  increases  in  size  and  strength,  it  requires 
other  food  in  addition  to  milk,  and  at  last  ceases  to  require  I 


supplies  from  its  mother.  Although  this  is  a perfectly 
natural  process,  it  is  often,  from  want  of  skill,  or  rather  want 
of  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  a source  of  painful  disease  to 
the  mother,  and  sometimes  even  loss  of  life  to  the  child. 
As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  a child  should 
never  be  suddenly  weaned,  and  that  the  more  gradual  the 
separation  between  mother  and  child  the  better  will  it  be 
for  both.  'Hie  time  for  weaning  must  depend  in  some 
measure  both  on  the  development  and  he&ltn  of  the  child 
and  the  state  and  health  of  the  mother.  With  regard  to 
the  child,  one  of  the  first  indications  that  weaning  may  be 
commenced  is  the  appearance  of  teeth.  This  is  indicative 
of  preparation  for  other  kind  of  food,  and  generally  occurs 
in  nealthy  children  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  ; and 
it  is  at  this  period  that  a gradual  abstraction  of  the  breast 
may  commence.  If  this  be  done,  it  is  seldom  that  a child 
will  require  suckling  beyond  the  first  year;  although, 
where  no  ill  consequences  result  to  the  mother,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  child  continuing  at  the  breast  till  it  is 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  old.  Where  children  are 
backward  in  the  development  of  their  teeth,  and  present 
other  signs  of  want  of  strength  and  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion, it  is  frequently  advisable  that  they  should  remain  a 
lengthened  period  at  the  breast.  It  is  always  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  the  health  of  the  mother  during 
suckling,  as  children  may  suffer  much  more  severely  from 
an  imperfectly  secreted  or  diseased  state  of  the  milk  than 
they  would  from  immediate  weaning,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances of  course  the  least  evil  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  order  that  the  weaning  should  be  gradual,  the  child 
should  be  induced  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  to  take  some 
light  food  once  or  twice  a day,  and  its  supply  from  the 
breast  should  he  proportionately  diminished.  If  such  a 
plan  is  pursued,  the  quantity  of  food  administered  by  hand 
being  increased  whilst  the  supply  from  the  nurse  is  de- 
creased, it  will  be  generally  found  that  little  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  entirely  weaning  the  child  at  ten  or 
twelve  months  old.  After  a child  has  been  weaned  its 
food  ought  principally  to  consist  of  liquid  or  semifluid 
substances.  Asses’  and  cows’  milk  alone,  or  boiled  with 
bread,  thickened  with  ground  rice  or  baked  flour,  may  be 
given  for  the  first  few  months.  To  these  may  be  added, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  and  arrow-root, 
which  may  be  made  up  with  milk  or  water,  or  both  ; and 
when  water  alone  is  used,  sugar  should  be  added.  Where 
children  cannot  take  milk,  light  broths  should  he  adminis- 
tered. As  solid  food  for  the  first  year  after  weaning,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  bread  and  butter  : but  in  all  cases  in 
the  diet  of  children  a due  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
relation  between  azotized  and  non-azotized  aliments.  If 
the  former  are  given  in  too  great  quantity,  congestion  and 
inflammation  are  frequently  the  result ; whilst  if  the  latter 
prevail  in  the  diet,  the  child  gets  fat  and  loses  strength, 
and  becomes  subject  to  diseases  of  debility.  Neither  the 
one  kind  nor  the  other  should  be  withheld,  and  it  is  only 
by  their  judicious  combination  that  the  fatal  effects  of  im 
proper  diet  can  be  avoided. 

(Gardien,  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Midimles  : Combe, 
On  the  Management  qf  Itfancy  ; Maunsell  and  Evanson, 
On  the  Diseases  of  Children.) 

WEAK.  [Weir.] 

WEAR,  river.  [Durham.] 

WEARDALJE,  ST.  JOHN.  [Dirham.] 

WEARING.  JW erring.] 

WEARMOUTH.  [Sundkrt.an  d.] 

WEASELS  (Musteftdse),  a family  of  digitigrade  Car- 
nivora. [Vol.  vi.,  p.  307.] 

The  genus  Mustela  of  Linnaeus,  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
‘Systenm  Naturae,’  which  underwent  his  revision,  com- 
prised the  following  species:  — hdris,  lutru , lutreofa, 
oarbara,  gulo,  marten,  jmlorius , fttro,  ztbcllinu , ermittea , 
and  nivalis.  The  genus  thus  established  consisted  of  the 
Otters  and  Gluttons,  as  well  as  the  true  Weasels,  and  was 
placed  between  Viverra  and  Urscs. 

Cuvier  divides  the  Martes  ( Mustela , Linn.)  into  the  fol- 
lowing subgenera : — 

Putorius,  Cuv. 

The  animals  of  this  subgenus  are,  he  observes,  the  most 
sanguinary  of  all ; the  lower  canine  has  no  internal 
tubercle  ; and  their  upper  tuberculous  tooth  is  wider  than 
it  is  long ; they  have  only  two  false  molars  above  and 
three  below.  They  maybe  recognised  by  the  extremity  of 
their  muzzle,  which  is  rather  shorter  and  stouter  than  that 
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of  the  Martel ; and  they  all  diffuse  a moat  disagreeable 
odour. 

The  species  arranged  under  this  subgenua  are  the  com- 
mon Fitchet  or  Polecat,  Mu-stela  putorius,  Linn. ; the 
Ferret,  Mustela  furo,  Linn. ; the  Polecat  of  Poland,  Mustela 
sarmatica , Pall. ; the  Siberian  Polecat,  Mustela  sibirica , 
Pall. : the  Weasel,  Mustela  vulgaris,  Linn. ; and  the  Stoat 
or  Ermine  Weasel,  Mustela  erminm,  Linn. 

As  approximated  to  these,  he  records  the  Mink,  Norek, 
or  Polecat  of  the  Northern  Rivers,  Mustela  lutrcola , Pall., 
which  frequents  the  banks  of  waters  in  the  north  and  east 
of  Europe  from  the  Icy  to  the  Black  Sea,  feeds  on  frogs  and 
crayfish,  and  has  the  feet  a little  palmated  between  the 
bases  of  the  toes,  but  which  its  teeth  and  round  tail  ap- 
proximate to  the  Polecats  more  than  the  Otters.  It  is 
reddish-brown,  and  has  the  circumference  of  the  lips  and 
under  part  of  the  jaw  white.  Its  odour  is  only  musky,  and 
its  fur  very  beautiful. 

Some,  Cuvier  observes,  think  this  the  same  as  the  Pole- 
cat of  the  North  American  rivers,  Mustela  visoti , Gm.,  to 
which  the  name  of  Mink  has  been  transferred,  and  which 
has  also  the  feet  semi-palmated ; but  this  animal  has  ge- 
nerally white  on  the  point  of  the  chin  only,  and  sometimes 
a narrow  line  under  tne  throat,  and  is  a different  species. 

Among  the  Polecats  of  warm  climates,  Cuvier  notices 
the  Javanese  Polecat,  Putorius  nudipes,  F.  Cuv.;  the 
African  Polecat,  Putorius  a/ricanus,  Dtsm. ; the  Striped 
Polecat  of  Madagascar,  Putorius  striatus,  Cuv. ; and 
the  Cape  Polecat  (the  ZoriUe  of  Buffon,  I’iverra  zorilla, 
Gm.) 

The  Maries,  or  Martens,  properly  so  called. 

(Mustela,  Cuv.) 

These,  according  to  Cuvier,  differ  from  the  Polecats  in 
having  an  additional  false  molar  above  and  below,  and  a 
small  internal  tubercle  on  their  lower  canine ; two  cha- 
racters which  a little  diminish  the  cruelty  of  their  nature. 

Belonging  to  Europe  he  notices,  as  very  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  the  Common  Marten,  Mustela  martes,  Linn., 
and  Muslela  foina. 

As  the  production  of  Siberia,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
Zibolline  Marten,  Mustela  ziUUina , so  celebrated  for  its 
rich  fur,  which  is  brown,  with  some  grey  spots  on  the 
head,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  having 
hairs  even  under  the  toes,  a provision  adapted  to  its  habita- 
tion in  the  most  frozen  mountains.  The  painful  chace  of 
this  species  is  laboriously  followed  in  the  midst  of  winter 
among  frightful  snows,  and  to  the  pertinacity  with  which 
it  has  been  persevered  in  notwithstanding  the  meteoric 
terrors  that  surround  the  hunter,  the  discovery  of  the 
eastern  countries  of  Siberia  has  been  ascribed. 

North  America,  observes  Cuvier,  produces  many  Martes , 
which  travellers  and  naturalists  have  indicated  under  the 
names  of  Pekan,  Vison,  Mink,  See.  One  of  these,  the 
White  Vison  of  the  furriers,  Mustela  lutroeephala,  Harl., 
lias  the  feet  as  hairy  and  the  hair  nearly  as  soil  as  the 
Zibeliine,  but  of  a bright  fulvous  colour,  and  is  almost 
whitish  on  the  head.  That,  he  remarks,  which  he  shall 
call  Pekan,  Mustela  canaJensis,  Gm.,  and  which  conies 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  has  the  head,  the 
neck,  the  shoulders,  and  the  upper  pari  of  the  back  min- 
gled with  grey  and  brown ; tne  nose,  the  rump,  the  tail, 
and  the  limbs  arc  blackish. 

The  Mouffettes.  (Mephitis,  Cuv.) 

These,  like  the  Polecats,  have  two  false  molars  above 
and  three  below ; but  their  upper  tuberculous  tooth  is 
very  large,  and  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and  their  lower  canine 
has  two  tubercles  on  its  internal  side,  which  approximates 
them  to  the  Badgers,  as  the  Polecats  are  approximated  to 
the  Grisons  and  the  Gluttons.  The  Mouffettes  have  be- 
sides, like  the  Badgers,  the  anterior  claws  long,  and 
adapted  for  digging,  and  they  are  even  half- plantigrade : 
the  resemblance  is  continued  even  in  the  distribution  of 
the  colours.  Cuvier  truly  remarks  in  conclusion,  that  in 
this  family,  remarkable  lor  its  fetid  odour,  the  Mouffettes 
are  distinguished  by  a stench  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
other  species. 

The  Mouffettes,  or  Skunks,  are  generally  striped  with 
white  upon  a black  ground,  but  the  number  of  stripes 
varies  in  the  same  species.  The  most  common  is  the 
North  American  species,  Viverra  putorius,  Gm.,  which  is 
black,  with  white  stripes  more  or  less  wide  and  numerous, 
and  tiu*  tip  of  the  tail  black.  The  odour  of  this  suffocating 
animal  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Polecat,  mingled 


with  an  overpowering  stench  of  garlic ; and  nothing  can 
be  more  intolerable.  Cuvier  also  notices  the  Ctunclie 
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(rttvrra  mcpAtfu,  Gm.}.  with  the  tail  white:  the  stripes 
on  the  back  sometimes  occupy  the  whole  of  its  width. 

Mydaus,  F.  Cuv. 

Cuvier  considers  that  this  may  be  made  a distinct  sub- 
menus. With  the  teeth,  feet,  and  colours  of  the  Skunks,  it 
has  a truncated  muzzle  in  the  form  of  a snout,  and  the  tail 
is  reduced  to  a small  pencil  of  hairs. 

Only  one  species,  Mydaus  tneliceps , is  known. 

The  Otters.  (Lutra,  Storr.) 

The  Martes  of  Cuvier  are  placed  between  the  Katels 
and  the  Dogs. 

The  same  position  is  assigned  to  this  family  by  M.  Les- 
son. 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  characterises  the  Musteline?,  which 
he  places  between  the  I'iverrinee  and  the  Ursine? , in  his 
family  Mustelide? : — 

^ . , G 1-1  . , 4-4  5-5 

Cutting-teeth,  - ; canines,  y— y ; grinders,  or 

one  of  which  only  is  tuberculous;  head  small,  oval ; ears 
short,  round  ; body  long,  slender ; feet  short.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  genera  which  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  under 
this  subfimiilv : — 

Putorius,  Cuv. — Example,  Mustela  putorius.  The  Pole- 
cat, Weasel,  &c. 

Martes,  Cuv.  ? — Example,  Martes  abietum.  The  Pine 
Marten. 

Mephitis.  Cuv. — Example,  Vi  r err  a striata,  Shaw. 

Mydaus , F.  Cuv.— -Example,  Mydaus  meliceps. 

Lutra , Ray. — Example.  Lutra  twlgaris , tne  common 
Otter.  Tliis  genus  comprises  the  subgenus  Enhydra.— 
Example.  Mustela  lutris.  The  Sea  Otter. 

(fulo,  Storr. — Example,  Ursus  gulo.  I inn. 

Ratelus , F.  Cuv. — Example,  Fiverra  mellivora,  Gm. — 
{Classification  of  Quadruj>eds.) 

Mr.  bell,  in  his  British  Quadrupeds,  makes  the  Mustelide? 
consist  of  the  following  genera : — 

Lutra  ; Mustela : and  Martes,  Ray. 

Mr.  Bell  places  the  Mustelide?  between  the  Ursidce  and 
the  Felidt ? in  the  same  work. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  arranges  his  subfamily  Mustelina,  the 
fifth  of  his  family  Felide?,  next  to  his  subfamily  Canina. 
The  Mustelina  contain  the  following  genera  : — 

Martes ; Mustela  ; Putorius : Gyrnnoj/us  ; Vison  , Zo- 
rilla  ; Galera  ; Ratelus ; Gulo  ; Helictis  ; Mephitis ; Chin- 
ch ta ; Marjfutius;  Conepatus;  Mydaus;  Arc t onyx ; Meles; 
Taridea  ; Lontra  ; Lutra ; Aonyx ; Pteronura ; and  En- 
hydra. (Synopsis  : Brit.  Mus .) 

We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  Weasels  properly 
so  called,  including  the  Martens,  Skunks,  and  Mydaus. 

Tlie  dentition  of  the  common  Weasel,  the  Zorilla,  and 
the  Martin  is  very  similar;  and  indeed  M.  F.  Cuvier 
unites  the  three,  giving  two  plates  to  show  the  slight  varia- 
tions. He  observes,  that  tnc  only  difference  that  they 
present  with  reference  to  this  part  of  their  organization  is 
that  the  Martens  have  in  botn  jaws  a rudimentary  false 
molar  more  than  the  Weasel  and  the  Zorilla,  and  that  the 
Zorilla  has  the  internal  tubercle  of  the  lower  canine  more 
developed  than  it  is  found  in  the  analogous  tooth  of  the 
Maitens  and  Weasels  or  Polecats.  In  other  respects  their 
systems  of  dentition  are  quite  identical. 

European  Wkaskls. 

(Mustela.) 

Generic  Character. — Body  elongated,  vermiform ; feet 

short ; toes  separate  ; claws  sharp ; molar  teeth  III4.  Some 

5—5 

error  having  obtained  with  regard  to  the  species  found  in 
the  British  Island*,  we  shall  select  those  species  as  exam- 
ples 

The  Common  Weasel,  Mustela  vulgaris. 

Specific  Character. — Reddish  brown  above,  white  be- 
neath ; tail  of  the  same  colour  as  the  body. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Europe.  North  America. 
Pennant  states  that  this  species  inhabits  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
countries  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States.  God- 
man,  in  his  account  of  the  animals  of  the  United  States, 
omit*  it.  The  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano  thinks  that 
what  has  been  considered  as  the  common  Weasel  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  ermine  in  its  summer  Air.  Lawson 
notices  it  in  his  * History  of  Carolina,’  saving  that  it  is  the 
same  as  in  England,  but  very  scarce.  Uatesby  also  men- 
. ons  it,  writing  ‘Weasle \ and  in  the  ‘New  Description  of 


Virginia’  (1649),  ‘ YVeesels'  are  mentioned  among  their  con- 
geners, but  with  this  saving  clause,  evidently  written  to 
soothe  settlers:  ‘but  these  vermine  hurt  not  hens,  chickins, 
or  eggs,  at  any  time.'  Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  both 
the  Weasel  and  the  Ermine  are  indubitably  inhabitants  of 
the  American  continent,  the  Ermine  extending  to  the  most 
remote  arctic  districts,  and  the  Weasel  as  far  to  the  north, 
at  least,  as  the  Saskatchewan  River.  Captain  Bayfield, 
he  observes,  presented  the  Zoological  Society  with  speci- 
mens of  the  common  Wr easel,  killed  on  the  borders  of  take 
Superior,  which  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  European 
species ; and  Dr.  Richardson  obtained  similar  specimens  at 
Carlton  House.  The  last-named  author  adds  that  the 
Weasels  of  the  Air  countries  become  white  in  winter,  like 
the  Ermine,  and  arc  not  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
traders. 

Habits. — Mr.  Bell,  who,  in  his  interesting  and  carefully 
digested  work  on  the  British  Quadrupeds,  gives  the  above 
specific  character  of  the  common  Weasel,  well  observ  es 
that  the  near  approximation  in  figure  and  character,  and 
the  great  general  similarity  in  habits,  which  a comparison 
between  the  Stoat  and  Weasel  presents,  have  occasioned 
considerable  confusion  in  some  of  the  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  their  history ; though  the  difference  of  size 
and  colour  would  at  once  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
species,  were  there  no  other  points  of  disagreement  be- 
tween them. 

* The  Stoat,’  says  Mr.  Bell,  ‘ is  brown  above,  dirty  white 
beneath  ; the  tail  always  black  at  the  tip,  longer  and  more 
bushy  than  that  of  the  Weasel,  and  the  former  animal  is 
twice  as  large  as  its  elegant  little  congener.  The  Weasel, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  red  above,  pure  white  beneath,  the 
tail  red  and  uniform.  Their  habits  also,  though  generally 
similar,  are,  in  many  of  their  details,  considerably  distinct; 
and  we  are  fully  borne  out  by  observation  in  saying  that 
the  accusations  against  the  Weasel,  of  the  mischief  which 
he  is  said  to  perpetrate  in  the  farm-yard  and  the  hen-roost, 
as  well  as  amongst  game  of  every  description— on  hares 
and  rabbits,  no  less  than  on  the  feathered  tribes— are  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  Stoat.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted 
that  the  Weasel  will  not,  when  driven  by  hunger,  boldly 
attack  the  stock  of  the  poultry-yard,  or  occasionally  make 
free  with  a young  rabbit  or  a sleeping  partridge  ; but  that 
its  usual  prey  is  of  a much  more  ignoble  character,  is  proved 
by  daily  observation.  Mice  of  every  description,  the  field 
and  the  water  vole,  rats,  moles,  ana  small  bird*,  are  their 
ordinary  food;  and  from  the  report  of  unprejudiced  ob- 
servers, it  would  appear  that  tnis  pretty  animal  ought 
rather  to  be  fostered  as  a destroyer  of  vermin,  than  extir- 
pated as  a noxious  depredator.  Above  all,  it  should  not  be 
molested  in  bams,  ricKs,  or  granaries,  in  which  situations  it 
is  of  great  service  in  destroying  the  colonies  of  mice  which 
infest  them.  Those  only  who  have  witnessed  the  multi- 
tudinous numbers  in  which  these  little  pests  are  found,  in 
wheat-ricks  especially,  and  have  seen  the  manner  in  which 
the  interior  is  sometimes  drilled,  as  it  were,  in  every  direc- 
tion by  their  runs,  can  at  all  appreciate  the  amount  of  their 
depredations;  and  surely  the  occasional  abduction  of  a 
chicken  or  a duckling,  supposing  it  to  be  even  much  more 
frequently  chargeable  against  the  Weasel  than  it  really  is, 
would  be  but  a trifling  set-off  against  the  benefit  produced 
by  the  destruction  of  those  swarms  of  little  thieves.’ 

’ Mr.  Bell  adds,  as  ground  for  this  defence  of  the  Weasel, 
that  a friend  of  his  assured  him  that  at  least  three  bushels 
of  different  species  of  mice  had  been  killed  out  of  one 
wheat-rick,  a number  that  will  not  surprise  those  who  have 
seen  a good  thoroughly-routing  mouse-hunt  in  a grain 
rick-yard  or  granary  where  the  mice  have  taken  up  their 
uarters  in  earnest.  Great  good  the  Weasel  certainly 
oes,  and  its  usual  mode  of  attack  when  it  reaches  its  prey 
shows  that  small  quadrupeds  and  birds  form  its  staple.  It 
inflicts  a bite  on  the  head,  which  pierces  the  brain,  and 
seldom  fails  to  lay  the  victim  dead  at  its  feet  by  a single 
stroke.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a destroyer  of 
newly-hatched  gallinaceous  and  game-birds  and  young 
ducks,  as  well  as  the  smaller  feathered  tribes ; and  that, 
although  it  does  good  service  in  keeping  down  the  mice, 
it  is  a bad  neighbour  to  the  hare  and  rabbit-warren.  Not 
that  the  Weasel  will  do  one-third  of  the  mischief  that  a 
Stoat  will,  nor  upon  animals  of  such  large  growth,  but  it 
will  do  enough.  It  is  n most  active  and  persevering 
hunter  ; few  trees  will  stop  it  when  imsearch  of  birds’  nests, 
which  it  robs  not  only  by  sucking  the  eggs,  but  by  carrying 
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off  the  young.  It  will  hunt  the  Mole,  the  Field-Mouse, 
and  other  small  quadrupeds  in  their  usual  haunts  not  only 
by  the  eye  but  also  by  the  scent,  like  a Stoat ; and  most 
amusing  it  is  to  see  one  of  these  flexible  agile  little  crea- 
tures tracing  up  the  scent  when  it  is  at  fault.  They  will 
quarter  the  ground  like  a doe  till  they  hit  it  off,  and  to  lose 
no  help  from  their  eye,  will  occasionally  sit  up,  raising 
themselves  on  their  hind-quarters  to  gain  a more  extended 
view  around  them.  Their  perseverance  will  tire  down 
animals  larger  and  stronger  than  themselves;  nor  will 
water  stop  them  when  their  game  takes  to  it  for  safety.  In 
they  plunge,  and  seldom  quit  their  object  till  the  fatal  bite 
is  inflicted.  The  brain  is  generally  first  eaten,  and  the 
body  of  the  victim  kept  as  a supply  near  the  haunt  of  the 
little  hunter;  but  it  seems  very  questionable  whether  they 
are  addicted  to  those  blood-sucking  propensities  which 
the  vulgar  attribute  to  them ; and  our  own  experience  co- 
incides with  that  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  considers  this  alleged 
habit  to  be  much  exaggerated,  and  whose  own  observation, 
ns  far  as  it  had  gone,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  such  a propensity 
altogether. 

The  last-named  acute  zoologist  also  throws  well- 
grounded  doubt  on  the  assertion  that  the  Weasel  will 
attack  and  destroy  snakes ; and  indeed  he  believes  such  a 
notion  to  be  entirely  erroneous  He  placed  a weasel  and 
a common  simke  together  in  a large  cage,  in  which  the 
former  had  the  opportunity  of  retiring  into  a small  box  in 
which  it  slept.  Mutual  fear  was  manifest,  and  the  animals 
kept  at  a distance ; the  snake  however  showing  as  much 
disposition  to  be  the  assailant  as  the  weasel,  which  at  last 
gave  the  snake  an  occasional  slight  bite  on  the  side  or  on 
the  nose,  without  however  materially  injuring  the  reptile, 
and  evidently  without  any  instinctive  desire  to  feed  upon 
it.  After  they  had  remained  two  or  three  hours  togetner, 
the  animals  appeared  almost  indifferent  to  the  presence  of 
each  other.  Tne  snake  was  then  removed. 

*How  different  was  this  Weasel's  conduct,’ says  Mr.  Bell, 
after  relating  the  experiment  above  stated,  ‘ when  a mouse 
was  introduced  into  the  cage : it  instantly  issued  from  its 
little  box,  and  in  a moment  one  single  bite  on  the  head 
pierced  the  brain,  and  laid  the  mouse  dead  without  a 
struggle  or  a cry.  I have  observed  that  when  a Weasel 
seizes  a small  amnia],  at  the  instant  that  the  fatal  bite  is 
inflicted,  it  throws  its  long  lithe  body  over  its  prey,  so  as 
to  secure  it  should  the  first  bite  fail ; an  accident  however 
which  I have  never  observed  to  occur  when  a mouse  has 
been  the  victim.  The  power  which  the  Weasel  has  of 
bending  the  head  at  right  angles  with  the  long  and  flexible, 
though  powerful  neck,  gives  it  great  advantage  in  this 
mode  of  seizing  and  killing  its  smaller  prey.’ 

This  destroyer  becomes  itself  a victim  to  birds  of  prey. 
We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  eagle  and  cat,  anti  how 
the  maddened  quarry  brought  the  mighty  bird  that  had 
snatched  it  away  down  again  to  the  earth  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  In  the  ‘ Magazine  of  Natural  History’  a similar 
anecdote  is  recorded  of  a stoat  and  an  eagle,  not  however 
with  any  strong  voucher.  But  Mr.  Bell,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Pindar,  residing,  when  the  event  occurred,  at  Blox- 
worth,  in  Dorsetshire,  relates  the  following  passage  in  the 
life  of  a weasel ; and  as  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
doubt,  it  affords  a striking  instance  of  the  murderous  in- 
stinct of  this  little  quadruped. 

Mr.  Pindar,  while  riding  over  his  grounds,  saw  at  a short 
distance  from  him  a kite  pounce  on  some  object  on  the 
ground  and  rise  with  it  in  his  talons.  ‘In  a few  moments 
however  the  kite  began  to  show  signs  of  great  uneasiness, 
rising  rapidly  in  the  air,  or  as  quickly  falling,  and  wheel- 
ing irregularly  round,  whilst  it  was  evidently  endeavouring 
to  force  some  obnoxious  thing  from  it  with  its  feet.  After 
a sharp  but  short  contest,  tne  kite  fell  suddenly  to  the 
earth,  not  far  from  where  Mr.  Pindar  was  intently  watch- 
ing the  manoeuvre.  He  instantly  rode  up  to  tne  spot, 
when  a weasel  ran  away  from  the  kite,  apparently  unhurt, 
leaving  the  bird  dead,  with  a hole  eaten  through  the  skin 
under  the  wing,  and  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  part 
torn  through.’ 

With  similar  courage  the  Weasel  will  attack  dogs,  and 
even  men,  when  its  nest  is  invaded.  This  is  frameu  of  dry 
leaves  and  herbage,  and  is  generally  lodged  in  some  snug 
locality,  such  as  a crevice  in  a bank,  the  hollow  of  a tree, 
or  a dry  ditch,  which  keeps  it  warm  and  comfortable. 
Here  four  or  five  young  are  brought  up  from  each  birth, 


and  the  number  of  these  fitters  is  two,  or  even  three,  in 
theyear. 

The  female  weasel  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  Mr. 
I Bell  well  observes  that  it  is  probably  the  4 little  reddish 
‘ beast,'  called  by  the  country-people  a Cane,  mentioned  in 
White's  ‘ Selborne,’  and  desenbea  as  not  much  bigger  than 
a Field-Mouse,  but  much  longer.  Mr.  Blyth  informed 
Mr.  Bell  that  the  animal  was  known  in  Surrey  by  the  name 
of  Kine. 

This  species  sometimes,  but  rarely,  turns  white  in  the 
winter,  and  in  this  state  it  is  the  Mustela  nivalis  of  Lin- 
nxus.  Mr.  Bell  received  one  from  Scotland  with  two 
white  spots  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  which  it  retained 
throughout  the  summer. 

Pennant  gives  the  fbllowing  national  names  for  this 
species : — Bronwen  of  the  British ; Ln  Bellette  of  the 
French ; Don  ho/ a,  BaUotula,  and  Benula  of  the  Italians ; 
Comad  rein  of  the  Spanish ; Don  inha  of  the  Portuguese ; 
Witt l of  fhe  Germans  ; Wee z el  of  the  Dutch ; Vetla  of  the 
Swedes ; and  Verse  l of  the  Danes. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  name  is  WesU. 

Mr.  Bell  has,  very  properly  in  our  opinion,  chosen  to 
retain  the  generic  term  Mustela  for  the  present  form,  in 

K reference  to  Putoriu s,  Cuvier's  subgenenc  name,  because 
e considers  it  as  the  type  of  the  family.  The  general 
form  and  aspect  of  the  Weasel,  he  observes,  show  it  to  be 
typical  in  the  group  of  vermiform  carnivora.  The  body  is 
extremely  slender  and  arched,  the  head  small  and  flat- 
tened, the  eyes  black,  and  remarkably  quick  and  lively ; 
the  ears  short  and  rounded,  the  neck  very  long,  but  little 
shorter  than  the  trunk,  and  very  flexible ; the  tail  short, 
not  one-third  the  length  of  the  head  and  body,  smaller 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  genus,  and  without  the  terminal 
tuft  of  long  hair  which  exists  in  the  Stoat ; legs  short  and 
ftirred  to  tne  end  of  the  toes ; (Ur  short  and  close.  Length 
of  head  and  body  of  male  8 inches  3 fines;  of  tail,  2 
inches  4 fines.  Head  and  body  of  female,  7 inches ; tail, 
2 inches. 


The  Ermine  Weasel.  Mustela  erminea,  Linn. 

Specific  Character. — Body  reddish-brown  above,  white 
beneath  (in  winter  wholly  white) ; extremity  of  the  tail 
always  black.  (Bell.) 

Description. — Winter  Dress. — Yellowish-white,  the  yel- 
low hardly  visible  on  the  head,  but  gradually  showing 
itself  more  and  more  on  the  body  and  increasing  in  inten- 
sity, so  that  some  are  of  a pale  yellow  colour  on  their  hind 
parts.  In  high  northern  latitudes,  and,  in  severe  winters, 
lower  down,  the  white  on  the  upper  parts  is  quite  pure. 

Summer  Dress. — About  the  end  of  March  the  upper 

Jiarts  change  to  reddish-brown,  of  rather  a dull  tint ; the 
ower  parts  continue  white.  The  tail,  as  noticed  in  the 
specific  character,  remains  black  at  the  extremity  during 
all  the  changes. 

In  northern  latitudes,  even  in  the  alpine,  diatnets  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  Bell  observes  that  this  change  is  universal ; 
but  farther  south  it  becomes  an  occasional  and  even  rare 
occurrence. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  this  alteration  is 
brought  about,  Mr.  Bell  expresses  his  belief  that  the  winter 
change  is  effected  not  by  the  loss  of  the  summer  coat  and 
the  substitution  of  a new  one,  but  by  the  actual  change  of 
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colour  in  the  exiting  fttr;  and  he  cite*,  in  proof  of  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  case  of  the  Hudson’s  Hay  Lemming, 
which,  in  Captain  Sir  John  Rosa’s  first  Polar  expedition, 
was  exposed  in  its  summer  coat  on  the  deck  to  a tem- 
perature  30°  below  xero,  and  the  next  morning  the  fur 
on  the  checks  and  a patch  on  each  shoulder  had  become 
perfectly  white.  Next  day  the  shoulder-patches  had  con- 
siderably extended,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  and 
flanks  had  turned  to  a dirty  white.  At  the  end  of  a week 
the  winter  change  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of  a 
dark  band  across  the  shoulders  prolonged  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  back. 

Mr.  Blyth  however  informed  Mr.  Bell  that  he  had  come 
to  a different  conclusion,  and  was  of  opinion  that  authors 
were  wrong  in  what  they  had  advanced  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  the  animal  changes  its  colour,  at  least  in 
autumn  ; for  in  a specimen  which  Mr.  Blyth  had  lately 
examined,  and  which  had  been  killed  during  the  autumnal 
change,  it  was  clearly  perceivable  that  the  white  hairs  were 
all  new,  and  not  the  brown  changed  in  colour.  Mr.  Mac- 
gillivray,  too,  a close  observer,  says  that  the  change  is  not 
effected  by  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  same  hairs, 
but  by  the  gradual  substitution  of  brown  for  white  hairs. 
He  states  that  a male  killed  on  the  30th  March  had  on  the 
head,  the  hind  neck,  and  the  middle  of  the  back,  as  far  as 
the  tail,  & broad  band  of  brown,  intermixed  with  white 
hairs  ; and  the  brown  hairs  were  all  much  shorter  than  the 
white.  A female  killed  on  the  same  day  in  company  with 
the  male  had  the  upper  parts  all  brownish-red,  but  paler 
than  usual,  with  a very  few  small  tufls  of  white  hairs  inter- 
spersed ; but  its  fur  was  not  shorter  than  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual killed  in  December.  In  the  former  case,  Mr. 
Macgillivray  observes,  the  summer  change  had  commeuced, 
and  brown  hairs  had  grown  in  place  of  the  white  hairs  of 
winter ; but  in  the  latter  the  winter  coat  had  not  assumed 
a white  colour,  and  still  remained.  He  states  that  a 
female  shot  at  Loanhead,  near  Edinburgh,  in  the  end  of 
February,  1832,  was  brown  above,  with  a few  white  hairs, 
especially  on  the  tail.  There  had  been  an  uncommonly 
mild  winter,  and  the  animal  had  not  assumed  its  white 
winter  lur,  for  the  red  hairs  did  not  seem  to  be  new.  * On 
the  whole,’  says  Mr.  Macgillivray  in  continuation,  ‘ it 
appears  to  me  that  in  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer, 
when  the  animal  has  assumed  its  white  colour  in  winter, 
all  the  red  hairs  that  appear  are  new.  Towards  December, 
earlier  if  the  weather  be  very  cold,  later  if  less  so,  the 
hairs  of  the  upper  parts  become  white.  In  an  individual 
obtained  in  December,  1831,  the  colour  was  a mixture  of 
white  and  brownish-red.  The  hairs  of  the  latter  colour 
were  not  in  the  least  degree  faded,  and  those  of  the  former 
were  much  shorter,  and  evidently  just  shooting  ; so  that 
the  change  from  brown  to  white  would  seem  to  take  place 
by  the  substitution  of  new  white  hairs  for  those  or  the 
summer  dress.  But  in  mild  winter*  the  hairs  retain  their 
red  colour ; and  if  new  hairs  come  in,  they  are  also  red  : 
if  the  weather  become  colder,  the  new  hairs  that  appear 
are  white,  although  the  old  hairs  do  not  vary ; and  if  there 
are  alternations  of  severe  cold  and  temperate  weather,  the 
animal  becomes  mottled.  It  is  certain  that  the  change  of 
season  is  not  regularly  attended  with  a change  of  colour ; 
that  great  cold  at  any  period  of  winter,  if  protracted,  is 
accompanied  with  a change  to  white ; but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  a return  of  heat  produces  a return  of  the  red 
colour  in  white  hairs.  The  hairs  continue  to  elongate 
from  the  end  of  spring  to  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the 
fur  is  certainly  not  longer  in  winter  than  in  spring.  Per- 
haps the  hairs  are  renewed  at  all  seasons,  and  those  which 
grow  in  mild  weather  are  brown,  while  those  that  shoot 
out  in  cold  weather  are  red,  cold  having  the  effect  of 
changing  the  structure  of  growing  hairs,  or  of  acting  on 
their  bulbs  so  as.to  prevent  the  application  of  colouring 
matter.’ 

We  have  given  this  detailed  account  in  Mr.  Macgilliv- 
rny's  own  words,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  it  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Still  the  experiment  made  on  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Lemming,  where  the  change  was  so  suddenly  effected  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  attributing  it  to  anything  but 
a change  of  the  hair  actually  in  existence,  seems  conclu- 
sive in  favour  of  Mr.  Bell's  opinion,  in  some  cases  at  least. 
Indeed  Mr.  Macgillivray  himself  admits  in  the  same 
account,  that  there  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  sometimes 
the  brown  hairs  themselves,  on  the  application  of  intense 
cold,  become  whitened ; and  he  states  that  he  has  seen 


individuals  of  & brown  colour  patched  with  white,  in  which 
the  white  hairs  were  of  the  same  length  as  the  brown  ; but 
he  arid*  that  he  had  never  met  with  any  of  which  the  hairs 
were  partially  coloured,  or  appeared  to  be  changing  from 
brown  to  white,  still  less  from  white  to  brown ; and  he 
concludes  thus : — 4 On  the  whole  therefore  I think  that 
this  animal  sheds  its  hair  gradually,  and  in  small  parcels  or 
patches,  all  the  year  round,  in  the  same  manner  as  ptarmi- 
gans shed  their  feathers,  and  that  so  long  as  the  weather 
is  mild,  the  growing  hairs  are  brown  on  the  upper  parts, 
but  white  when  it  is  very  cold.  Thus  in  M&rcn,  1834,  I 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Raith,  with  a most 
beautiful  specimen,  on  whicli  there  was  not  a single  red 
hair.  As  to  the  change  effected  in  coloured  hair  by 
intense  cold,  direct  experience  alone  can  determine  what 
we  are  to  believe  concerning  it,  and  as  yet  ermines  have 
not  been  subjected  to  this  kind  of  observation.’  ( Natu- 
ralist’* Library.) 

That  change  of  temperature,  and  not  merely  change  of 
season,  is  necessary  to  effect  the  alteration  of  colour,  is 
evident  from  Mr.  Hogg’s  observations,  which  will  be  found 
partly  in  the  5th  vol.  of  Loudon’s 4 Magazine  of  Nat.  Hist.,’ 
and  partly  in  the  work  above  quoted  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Mr.  Hogg  on  the  subject  after  the 
publication  of  the  paper  in  Loudon's  4 Magazine.’ 

Mr.  Hogg,  whose  remarks  appear  to  have  been  made  in 
the  county  of  Durnam,  states  that  within  the  last  nine 
years  from  the  date  of  his  communication  he  had  met  with 
two  Ermines  alive,  and  in  the  most  different  winters  that 
had  occurred  for  a great  many  years.  One  was  observed 
in  the  extremely  severe  winter  (January  to  March)  of 
1823:  the  other  in  the  extremely  mild  January  of  1832. 

4 In  consequence  of  the  months  of  December,  1831,  and 
January,  1832,  having  been  so  extremely  mild,  I was,’ 
says  Mr.  Hogg,  4 greatly  surprised  to  find  this  stoat 
clothed  in  his  winter  fur ; and  the  more  so,  because  I had 
seen,  about  three  weeks  or  a month  before,  a stoat  in  its 
summer  coat  or  brown  fur.  I was  therefore  naturally  led 
to  consider  whether  the  respective  situations  whicli  the 
brown  and  white  stoats  Been  by  me  this  w'arm  winter  in- 
habited, could  alone  account  for  the  difference  of  the 
colour  of  their  fur,  in  any  clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 
The  situation  then  where  the  Brown  Stoat  was  Been,  is  in 
lat.  54*  32'  N.  nearly,  and  long.  1°  19*  W.  nearly,  upon  a 
plain  elevated  a very  few  feet  above  the  level  otr  the  river 
Tees,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Again,  the  place  where 
I met  with  the  Ermine,  or  White  Stoat,  on  the  23nl 
January.  1832,  is  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  lat. 
54”  12/N.  nearly,  and  long.  1"  13'  W.  nearly : it  is  situated  at 
a very  considerable  elevation,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lofty  moorlands  called  the  Hambledon 
Hills.  These  constitute  the  south-western  range  of  the 
Cleveland  Hills,  which  rise  in  height  from  1 100  feet  to 
1200  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  time,  the  Ermine  was 
making  his  way  towards  the  hills,  where,  no  doubt,  he 
lived,  or  frequently  haunted  ; and  consequently  the  great 
coldness  of  the  atmosphere,  even  in  so  mild  a winter,  upon 
so  elevated  and  bleak  a spot  ns  that  moorland,  would 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  animal  in 
its  white  fur  ; although  the  place  is,  in  a direct  line,  more 
than  twenty-three  miles  distant  to  the  south  of  the  fields 
near  the  Tees,  inhabited  by  the  Brown  Stoat.’ 

The  Ermine- If'eastl,  the  length  of  whose  head  and  body 
is  nine  inches  ten  lines,  the  tail  being  four  inches  eight 
lines,  is  the  Carhrm  of  the  antient  British;  Stoat,  Stout. 
and  Greater  Weasel  of  the  modem  British  ; L'Hennintt 
and  Z>  Roselet  of  the  French  ; Armellino  of  the  Italians ; 
Armino  and  Armelina  of  the  Spanish;  Hermelin  of  the 
Germans  ; Hermelin  and  Lehatt  of  the  Swedes;  Her  mi l yn 
of  the  Dutch;  Hermelin  and  Lrkat  of  the  Danes;  Seegoo* 
and  Shaeuos/teic  of  the  Cree  Indians ; and  Terreeya  of  the 
Esquimaux. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Temperate  Europe  gene- 
rally, but  common  only  in  the  north.  The  finest,  that  is, 
those  with  the  longest  and  thickest  fur,  and  of  the  purest 
and  brightest  colour,  are  imported  frem  the  high  latitudes. 
Russia,  Norway,  Siberia,  Lapland,  furnish  them  abun- 
dantly. The  British  importation,  in  1833,  was  105,139. 
In  America  it  is  found  from  the  roost  northern  limits  to 
the  middle  districts  of  the  United  States.  Ermine-skins 
formed  part  of  the  Canada  exports  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
voix ; but  they  have  so  sunk  in  value,  that  they  are  said 
not  to  repay  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  the  expense  of 
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collecting  them,  and  very  few  are  brought  to  this  country 
from  that  quarter. 

/fulfils,  4'i\— 4 It  appears  that  in  England  generally,* 
says  Mr.  Macgillivray,  * the  Ermine  is  less  common  than 
the  Weasel;  but  in  Scotland,  even  to  the  south  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  it  is  certninly  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  that  species;  and  for  one  Weasel  I have  seen  at  least 
five  or  six  Ermines.  It  frequents  stotiey  places  and 
thickets,  among  which  it  finus  a secure  retreat,  as  its 
agility  enables  it  to  outstrip  even  a dog  in  a short  race, 
and  the  slimness  of  its  body  allows  it  to  enter  a very  small 
aperture.  Patches  of  furze,  in  particular,  afford  it  perfect 
security,  and  it  sometimes  takes  possession  of  a rabbit's 
burrow.  It  preys  on  game  and  other  birds,  from  the 
grouse  and  ptarmigan  downwards,  sometimes  attucks 
poultry  or  sucks  their  eggs,  and  is  a determined  enemy  to 
rats  and  moles.  Young  rabbits  and  hares  frequently  be- 
come victims  to  its  rapacity,  and  even  full-grown  indivi- 
duals are  sometimes  destroyed  by  it.  Although  in  general 
it  does  not  appear  to  hunt  by  scent,  yet  it  has  been  seen 
to  trace  its  prey  like  a dog,  following  its  track  with  cer- 
tainty. Its  motions  are  elegant,  and  its  appearance  ex- 
tremely animated.  It  moves  by  leaping  or  bounding,  and 
is  capable  of  running  with  great  speed,  although  it  seldom 
trusts  itself  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  cover. 
Under  the  excitement  of  pursuit  however  its  courage  is 
surprising,  for  it  will  attack,  seize  by  the  throat,  and  cling 
to  a grouse,  hare,  or  other  animal  strong  enough  lo  cany 
it  off,  and  it  does  not  hesitate  on  occasion  to  betake  itself 
lo  the  water.  Sometimes  when  met  with  in  a thicket  or 
stoney  place.it  will  stand  and  gaze  upon  the  intruder,  as  if 
conscious  of  security  ; and,  although  its  boldness  has  been 
exaggerated  in  the  popular  stories  which  have  made  their 
way  into  books  of  natural  history,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  it  is  at  least  as  courageous  as  the 
tiger  or  the  lion.' 

Mr.  Bell  was  informed  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope  that 
the  latter,  while  shooting  in  Shropshire,  was  attracted  by 
the  loud  shrill  scream  of  a bare  which  he  thought  hail 
been  just  caught  in  a poaeher's  snare.  He  ran  towards 
the  spot,  and  there  saw*  a hare  limping  off,  apparently  in 
great  distress,  with  something  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
throat.  This  proved  to  be  a stoat,  and  the  stricken  Imre 
made  its  way  into  the  brushwood  with  ils  enemy  dill 
bolding  on.  In  England  it  takes  advantage  of  the  galle- 
ries of  the  mole  for  its  winter  retreat,  as  well  as  the  rabbit 
burrow. 

Captain  Lyon,  R.N.,  saw  the  Ermine  hunting  the  foot- 
steps of  mice  in  the  north  as  a hound  would  hunt  a 
fox,  and  observed  their  burrows  in  the  snow,  which  were 
pushed  up  in  the  same  manner  ns  the  tracks  of  moles  in 
Britain.  These  passages  ran  in  a serpentine  direction, 
and  near  the  hole  or  dwelling-place  the  circles  were  mul- 
tiplied as  if  to  render  the  approach  more  intricate. 

The  same  graphic  voyager  gives  a lively  description  of 
a captive  Ermine  ‘He  was  a fierce  little  fellow,  and  the 
instant  he  obtained  dayl’ght  in  his  new  dwelling,  he  flew 
at  the  bars,  and  shook  them  with  the  greatest  fury,  utter- 
ing a very  shrill  passionate  cry.  and  emitling  the  strong 
musky  smell  which  I formerly  noticed.  No  threats  or 
teasing  could  induce  him  to  retire  to  the  sleeping-place, 
and  whenever  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  the  slightest 
rubbing  on  the  bam  was  sufficient  to  bring  him  out  to  the 
attack  of  his  tormentors.  He  soon  took  food  from  the 
band,  but  not  until  he  had  first  used  every  exertion  to 
reach  and  bite  the  fingers  which  conveyed  it.  This  bold- 
ness gave  me  great  hopes  of  being  able  lo  keep  mv  little 
captive  alive  through  the  winter,  but  he  was  killed  by  an 
accident.' 

Dr.  Richardson  states  that  the  Ermine  is  a bold  animal, 
ar.d  often  domesticates  itself  in  the  habitations  of  the  fur 
traders,  where  it  may  be  heard  the  Jive-long  night  pur- 
suing the  white-footed  mouse  (Mtu  teucopus).  He  re- 
marks that,  according  to  Indian  report,  this  species  brines 
forth  ten  or  twelve  young  at  a time.  In  this  country  it 
produces  about  five  in  April  or  May. 

Chace. — In  Siberia  Ermines  are  taken  in  traps  baited 
with  flesh;  and  in  Norway  they  are  either  shot  with  blunt 
arrows,  or  taken  in  traps  made  of  two  flat,  stones,  one 
being  propped  up  with  a stick,  to  which  is  fastened  a 
baited  string.  This  the  animal  nibbles  when  the  stone 
falls  and  crushes  it.  Two  logs  of  wood  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose  and  in  the  same  manner  in  Lapland. 

P.  C.,  No.  1700. 
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The  Poiecat , or  Fitchet  Weasel,  Mustcla  putorius. 

Description.- — Stouter  in  proportion  than  either  1 lie 
common  Weasel  or  the  Ermine,  and  the  head  broader. 
Nose  rather  pointed,  ears  round  and  not  conspicuous. 
Neck  comparatively  short.  Tail  inclining  to  bushy,  rather 
more  than  a third  of  the  length  of  the  body  and  head. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  fur  in  this  species;  the  short  is 
fulvous  and  woolly,  the  long  is  black,  brownish  black,  ami 
shining.  A brown  colour  mingled  wilh  yellow,  varying 
according  to  the  proportions  ot  these  two  sorts  of  fur  in 
the  individual,  is  the  result.  There  are  some  white  mark* 
about  the  mouth  and  ears,  and  the  parts  which  are  darkest 
in  colour  are  the  head,  tail,  and  feet.  Length  of  the  head 
and  body*  1 foot,  5 inches,  6 lines ; of  the  tail,  5 inches  5 
lines.  Such  is  Mr.  Bell’s  measurement.  Mr.  Macgillivray 
makes  Die  total  length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  17  inches,  and 
observes  lhat  the  anal  rac  is  usually  represented  as  single  ; 
but  he  found  that  beneath  the  extremity  of  the  rectum 
externally  two  sacs  containing  a yellowish  fetid  substance 
of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream  were  present. 

This  is  the  Fftrlbard  of  1 lie  ancient  British  ; Fulimart, 
Foumart  (as  well  as  the  terms  given  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
scription) of  the  modem  British.  Polecat  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a corruption  of  Polish  Cat;  but  this 
seems  to  be  not  much  better  than  n guess  ; Foumart  and 
Fulimart  have  with  better  reason  been  considered  to  be 
contract  ions  of  Foul  Marlin,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Street  Martin.  It  is  the  Putois  of  the  French,  Fbrtta  and 
Putola  of  the  Italians,  Puforo  of  the  Spanish  ; IWt%  ulk, 
and  Buntsmg  of  the  German*;  Rousing  of  Ihe  Dutch; 
liter  of  the  Swedes,  and  lltler  of  the  Danes. 

Geographical  Distribution.— ’Europe  generally.  Pen- 
nant says  that  it  is  common  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Russia,  but  grows  scarcer  in  Siberia,  except  in  the  desert 
of  Barnba  and  bevond  the  lake  Baikal. 

JIabits,  X-c.— the  Polecat  is  most  destructive  to  the 
poultry-yard  and  the  preserve  ; its  appetite  for  slaughter, 
which  seems  never  to  be  satiated  as  long  ns  any  living 
thing  remain*  within  it*  reach,  rendering  it  a most  ruinous 
neighbour  lo  those  who  rear  fowls  or  keep  up  a head  of 
game.  Not  only  the  young  birds  fall  victims  lo  it,  but  the 
parents  also ; nor  aie  even  geese  or  turkeys  safe.  We  re- 
member an  instance  of  a hen  and  a whole  brood  of 
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chickens  being  killed  by  one  of  these  destroy  erein  a single 
night ; and  upon  another  occasion,  seven  or  eight  nearly 
full-grown  turkeys.  The  brain  and  the  blood  seem  to  be 
the  choicest  portions.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  carried 
otr  to  its  haunts,  which  are  generally  in  some  copse  or 
wood  near  a farm  or  in  the  heart  of  a preserve,  whence  it 
issues  on  its  deadly  errand  in  the  evening,  generally  soon 
after  sunset,  or  when  it  grows  dusk.  It  is  bold  and  daring 
withal.  Mr.  Nevill  Wood,  of  Foeton  Hall,  in  Derbyshire, 
informed  Mr.  Bell  that  some  years  ago  he  had  ten  fine 
young  ducks,  which  were  shut  up  every  night  in  a small 
outhouse,  destroyed  in  one  night  by  a polecat.  On  enter- 
ing the  place  in'the  morning,  Mr.  Wood  found  ever)*  duck 
lying  dead,  each  with  a hole  in  the  neck;  and  in  a few 
moments  the  perpetrator  of  the  bloody  deed  marched  out 
towards  him,  licking  its  jaws  without  exhibiting  the 
slightest  alarm. 

No  ‘vermin’  is  placed  with  more  satisfaction  upon  ‘ The 
Keeper’s  Tree,’  for  none  commits  more  havoc,  if  so  much, 
among  the  game.  Beginning  with  the  ogg.it  persecutes 
all  the  game-birds  through  every  period*  of  life,  and  is  a 
far  more  determined  enemy  than  the  Stoat  itself  to  the 
hare  and  rabbit-warren.  Tne  fox,  as  is  well  known,  will 
do  much  to  keep  down  the  pheasants,  and  especially  the 
rabbits  and  hares ; but  even  this  wily  and  powerful  in- 
vader is  not  so  mischievous  as  the  spec  ies  of  which  we  are 
treating.  Where  a fox  will  kill  one,  a polecat  will  immo- 
late ten,  to  say  nothing  of  eggs : no  vertebrated  animal 
seems  to  come  amiss  to  its  murderous  nature.  Bewick 
relates  that  during  a severe  storm  a foumart  was  traced  in 
the  snow  from  the  side  of  a rivulet  to  its  hole  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it.  As  it  was  observed  to  have  made  frequent 
trips,  and  as  other  marks  were  to  be  seen  in  the  snow  which 
could  not  easily  be  accounted  for,  it  was  thought  a matter 
worthy  of  great  attention.  Its  hole  was  accordingly  exa- 
mined, and  five  fine  eels  were  discovered  to  be  the  fruit  of 
its  nocturnal  excursions.  The  marks  in  the  snow  were 
made  by  the  motion  of  the  eels  in  the  quadruped's  mouth. 
In  Loudon's  ‘Magazine’  (vol.  vi.)  is  an  account  of  a 
female  polecat  that  was  hunted  to  her  nest,  which  held 
five  young  ones  in  a comfortable  bed  of  withered  grass. 
From  a side  hole  the  narrator  picked  out  forty  large  frogs 
and  two  toads  alive,  but  capable  of  sprawling  onlv,  for  the 
old  polecat  had  stricken  them  all  with  palsy  by  a bite 
through  the  brain  of  each. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  generally  made  in  some 
rabbit-burrow,  in  the  crevice  of  a rock,  or  where  the  tan- 
gled herbage  and  brushwood  overgrow  loose  heaps  of 
stones,  and  there  the  female  drops  from  four  to  six  young 
in  May  or  early  in  June. 

The  courage  of  the  Polecat  is  great,  and  none  of  the 
tribe  denominated  by  gamekeepers  ‘ vermin  ’ so  severely 
tries  the  ‘pluck’  of  a terrier;  lor  its  flexibility,  unless 
seized  in  the  right  place  ami  shaken  to  death  at  once,  en- 
ables it  to  turn  and  fasten  upon  the  nose  of  the  dog,  so  as 
to  make  the  latter  not  unfrequently  desist  from  the 
attack. 
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Pennant  remarks  that  warreners  assert  that  the  Fitchet 
or  Polecat  will  breed  with  the  Ferret,  and  that  they  are 
'ometimes  obliged  to  procure  an  intercourse  between  these 


animals  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  latter,  which  by  long 
confinement  will  abate  its  savage  nature,  and  become  less 
eager  after  rabbits,  and  consequently  less  use  fill.  * M.  de 
Button,'  says  Pennant,  in  continuation,  ‘ denies  that  it  will 
admit  the  Fitchet,  yet  gives  the  figure  of  a variety  under 
the  name  of  the  Ferret  Polecat  [La  Furet  Pulois ),  which 
has  much  tli  J appearance  of  being  a spurious  offspring. 
But  to  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute,  the  following  fact 
need  only  be  related.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  vicar  of  I.lan- 
sowe),  in  Caermarthenshire,  had  a tame  female  Ferret, 
which  was  permitted  to  go  about  the  house ; at  length  it 
absented  itself  for  several  days,  and  on  its  return  proved 
with  young ; it  produced  nine  of  a deep  brown  colour, 
more  resembling  the  Fitchet  than  the  Ferret.  What  makes 
the  matter  more  certain  is,  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  no  males 
of  this  species  for  it  to  couple  with,  neither  were  there  any 
within  three  miles,  and  those  were  closely  confined.’ 

Inferior  to  the  fur  of  the  Sable  or  Marten,  that  of  the 
Polecat  is  nevertheless  esteemed,  and  a considerable  im- 
portation of  the  skins  annually  comes  to  tlus  country  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Fitch. 

Genus  Martes  (Ray). 

5-5  . 

Generic  Character. — Grinding  teeth  - — ^ ; body  much 

elongated ; feet  short,  with  separate  toes  ; tongue  smooth. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  European  species  of  Martins , 
or  Martens , as  they  are  perhaps  more  properly  termed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  difference  of  opinion 
among  zoologists, ’as  to  the  point  whether  the  Common  or 
Perch  Marten,  the  Pine  Marten,  and  the  Sable  arc  three 
different  species,  or  merely  varieties  of  one. 

The  Martes  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  antients, 
though  it  does  not  appear  which  of  the  martens  was  thus 
designated  ; indeed  it  may  have  been  a common  name  for 
them  all.  Martial  writes  (Fp.,  x.  37) — 

• V Mutor  c*]>U  mart*  fuperbu* 

Some  indeed  read  ‘ mele  ’ for  ‘ marte,’  and  so  make  a 
badger  of  the  capture.  The  annotator  in  the  Delphin 
edition  lias  crowded  as  much  confusion  as  he  could  into 
his  illustration  of  that  reading,  for  he  writes,  ' Legunt  alii 
capta  mele.  Gal  lied  blaireau,  chat  saucage,  fouine ,’ — 
badger,  wild  cat,  marten,  for  which  last  * fouine  ’ is  the 
French  term. 

George  Bauer,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Agricola, 
in  his  book  De  Animantibus  Subterraneis,  notices  the 
three  kinds  of  marten  first  above  alluded  to.  After  writing 
a clear  account  of  the  Polecat,  he  says  : ‘A  third  kind  of 
sylvan  weasel  lies  in  the  crevices  of  stones  and  caverns, 
which  is  called  Martes  by  Martial  and  Marturus  by  the 
Germans.’  He  then  gives  Martial’s  line  above  quoted,  and 
proceeds  to  describe  the  animal  and  its  habits  with  much 
accuracy.  This  is  the  Common  or  Stone  Marten.  He  then 
describes  a fourth,  the  Pine  Marten ; and  afterwards  a 
fifth, 4 called  by  the  Germans  Zobel,’  the  Sable.  The  skins 
of  the  last  are,  he  remarks,  more  precious  than  cloth  of 
gold,  and  he  adds  that  forty  of  the  best,  the  usual  number 
in  one  bundle,  have  been  sold  lor  more  than  a thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  (Folio,  Basil.  1561.) 

Gesner,  Aldrovandus,  and  Jonston  did  little  more  than 
copy  Agricola.  ‘They  seem  however,’  says  Mr.  Bennett, 
who  has  well  traced  up  the  opinions  of  authors  upon  this 
subject,  ‘to  have  abandoned  Agricola’s  subdivision  of  the 
second  species,  and  to  have  described  his  first,  the  Stone 
Marten,  as  it  was  emphatically  denominated  by  the  Ger- 
mans, as  the  Beech  Marten , imputing  to  it  a more  familiar 
and  sociable  disposition,  and  a fondness  for  the  neighbour- 
hood of  inhabited  places.  The  same  distinctions  are 
adopted  by  Ray  in  Ins  Synopsis  Quadrupedum,  1693 ; but 
to  his  description  of  the  Sable  he  adds  that  ‘ Dr.  Tancred 
Robinson  had  seen  the  animal  itself  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Charlton.  Its  size  was  that  of  a cat  of  Cyprus,  its  co- 
lour a dark  tawny ; the  fore  part  of  its  head  and  its  ears 
of  a whitish  ash-colour ; and  the  bristles  on  its  eyebrows, 
nose,  and  face  very  long.’ 

Mr.  Bennett  remarks  in  continuation  that  so  lightly  did 
Linnaeus  estimate  the  value  of  the  distinctions  indicated 
between  the  Pine  and  Beech  Martens,  that  he  uniformly 
treats  of  them  as  one  and  the  same  animal  in  all  his  zoolo- 
gical writings,  from  the  first  edition  of  his  Fauna  Suecica 
to  the  twelfth  of  his  Systema  Nature*.  It  is  only,  he  ob- 
serves, in  the  last,  that  Linnaeus  for  the  first  time  intimates 
the  existence  of  any  difference  between  them.  There  he 
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speaks  of  two  varieties  as  known  to  the  rustics — the  Beech 
Marten  with  a white  throat,  and  the  Pine  Marten  with  a 
yellow  throat.  The  Linnsan  character  of  the  Sable  is 
principally,  Mr.  Bennett  adds,  founded  on  that  of  Hay, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  sign  used  by  Linnaeus  to  de- 
note that  he  had  not  seen  the  animal  to  which  it  is  ap- 
pended. 

Klein  (1751)  keeps  the  old  descriptions  of  the  three 
species.  Brisson  (1756)  distinguishes  the  Beech  and  Pine 
Martens  from  personal  observation,  by  the  colour  of  their 
throats ; but  he  describes  the  Sable,  which  he  had  not 
seen,  from  Ray  and  the  more  antient  writers. 

Daubenton  evidently  doubted  whether  to  consider  the 
Beech  and  Pine  Martens  as  distinct  species  or  varieties 
only,  observing  that  they  resemble  one  another  so 
closely,  that  the  colours  of  the  fur  form  the  sole  distinc- 
tion. He  describes  the  Pine  Marten  as  having  the  throat 
yellow,  and  the  Beech  Marten  as  being  white  in  that  part. 
The  tints  of  the  former  are  more  lustrous,  he  says,  than 
those  of  the  latter,  and  he  adds  that  both  are  found  in 
woods  of  every  description,  even  in  those  where  there  is 
neither  fir  nor  beech ; and  that  the  Beech  Marten  cannot 
properly  be  considered  a domesticated  animal,  for  although 
it  will  seek  its  prey  in  inhabited  localities,  it  is  little  less 
wild  than  the  Pine  Marten. 

Buffon  strongly  contracts  the  two  animals  and  their  al- 
leged difference  of  disposition. 

Neither  Buffon  nor  Daubenton  speak  of  the  sable  as  an 
animal  personally  known  to  them,  nor  is  it,  Mr.  Bennett 
observes,  figured  in  their  work. 

Pennant  treats  the  three  species  as  distinct.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Sable,  which  is  more  full  than  tliat  of  pre- 
vious zoologists,  is  partly  taken  from  the  paper  by  J.  G. 
Gmelin  in  tne  ‘ Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Petersburgh  * 
(1760),  and  partly  from  Muller's  collection  of  Russian  His- 
tories in  German. 

Mr.  Bennett,  following  out  this  inquiry,  remarks  that,  of 
all  the  authors  hitherto  quoted,  none  have  spoken  of  the 
Sable  as  an  animal  which  they  knew  otherwise  than  by  re- 
port. Most  of  them  mention  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  North- 
ern Asia  and  Russia,  Poland,  Scandinavia,  and  Lapland. 
Mr.  Bennett  how  ever  thinks  that  Poland,  Scandinavia,  and 
Lapland  may  probably  be  considered  as  only  indicating 
the  countries  through  the  me  hum  of  which  sable-skins 
were  produced.  J.  G.  Gmelin  and  Pallas  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Sable  while  travelling  in  Siberia  (to 
which  country  Pallas  limits  the  range  of  tire  animal),  and 
Mr.  Bennett  declares  that  they  arc  the  only  two  natu- 
ralists who  have  described  it  Irom  personal  observation. 
Gmelin  examined  two  specimens  in  the  possession  of  the 
governor  of  Tobolsk.  They  were  kept  alive  for  a whole 
year,  and  Gmelin  describes  them  as  resembling  the  mar- 
tens in  form  and  habit  of  body  ; the  one  being  1 hroughout 
the  winter  ashy  black,  cinereous  on  the  chin,  and  yellowish 
round  the  ears  ; the  other  smaller,  of  a yellowish  brown, 
becoming  rather  paler  on  the  chin  and  ears.  On  the  ap- 

ftroach  of  spring,  the  former  animal  became  yellowish 
>rown,  and  the  latter  pale  yellow.  A figure  of  the 
darker-coloured  specimen  accompanied  the  paper,  and 
this  figure,  to  which  Pallas  applies  the  epithet  'pesaima* 
(justly  in  Mr.  Bennett's  opinion),  although  it  affords  no 
assistance  in  discriminating  the  species,  has  been  copied 
in  the  * Encyclopedic  Mcthodique*  and  other  works,  as  the 
mont  authentic  figure  of  the  sable  extant. 

And  here  Mr.  Bennett  observes,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
authority  of  Pallas  (whose  deliberate  judgment,  founded 
on  a comparison  of  specimens  both  living  and  dead,  carries 
too  much  weight  to  be  shaken  by  any  but  the  most  posi- 
tive evidence),  we  should  scarcely  hesitate  in  discarding  the 
Sable  from  the  list  of  genuine  species,  and  considering  it  a 
mere  variety  of  the  Pine  Marten,  produced  by  climate  and 
other  concomitant  circumstances. 

It  now  becomes  important  to  examine  the  description  of  i 
Pallas.  * accompanied  by  a eomjwuison  of  its  several  parts  j 
with  these  of  a Pine  Marten,  found  in  the  same  forest.,  al- 
most the  only  one  in  which  the  two  animals  arc  met  with 
intermixed,  and  the  most  western  habitat  of  tire  true 
sable.’ 

The  differences  distinguishing  the  Sable  are  stated  to  be,  I 
a somewhat  larger  size  ; a slight  depression  on  the  top  of 
the  head  ; a trilling  elongation  of  the  muzzle;  the  fur  on 
the  outside  of  the  ears  excessively  soft,  pale,  and  silky, 
and  their  inside  lined  with  whitish  hairs ; the  soles  of  the 


feet  more  villous ; the  toes  not  terminating  in  a naked 
callus,  but  in  a tuft  of  crisp  wool,  completely  enveloping 
the  claws;  the  tail  shorter  than  the  legs  when  extended, 
and  therefore  more  abbreviated  than  in  the  Marten,  and 
becoming  perfectly  black  at  the  tip ; the  blackness  of  the 
fur  of  the  body,  which  in  the  Marten  was  of  a yellowish 
tinge,  and  the  ashy  grey  of  the  head,  becoming  brown  on 
the  muzzle,  hoary  about  the  eyes,  and  of  a more  obscure 
colour  on  the  throat,  but  not  abruptly,  except  in  some  va- 
rieties, distinguished,  like  the  Marten,  by  & patch  on  the 
throat. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Bennett  well  observes,  that  some  of  these 
characters  are  very  trivial,  and  others  susceptible  of  varia- 
tion. The  slight  aifferences  in  the  form  of  the  head  are 
not  greater  than  are  found  existing  in  the  same  animal  at 
different  ages,  and  the  colour  varies  much  in  different  in- 
dividuals and  in  different  seasons.  The  woolliness  of  the 
toes  had  already  been  mentioned  by  Pennant  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Marten,  in  some  specimens  of  which  Mr. 
Bennett  had  observed  the  same  fact.  And  lastly,  even 
the  comparative  length  of  the  tail,  on  which  the  greatest 
stress  is  laid,  affords  no  absolute  criterion  ; for  Pallas  him- 
self, Mr.  Bennett  remarks,  states  that  this  organ  is  a little 
longer  in  the  males,  at  least  when  young.  ‘ His  authority 
must  however,’  says  Mr.  Bennett,  in  concluding  this  part 
of  his  careful  treatise,  ‘be  allowed  to  outweigh  all  such 
considerations;  and  to  indicate  the  existence  of  & true 
sable,  as  a distinct  species  from  the  martens,  although  un- 
known to  later  zoologists.’ 

Tlic  name  of  Pallas  undoubtedly  carries  great  weight 
with  it,  and  justly,  but  still  cases  of  this  description  ought 
not  to  be  argued  too  much  on  authority. 

But  to  return  to  the  opinions  of  authors:  M.  Lesson 
enumerates  all  three  as  species,  under  the  names  of  1, 
Marie  comm  an , Mustcla  mar  tee,  Linn. ; La  Marie , Buff. 
2.  Marie  Fouine , Mmleia  foina,  Linn.  (Gmel.  ?),  Im  Fouine, 
Buff.  3,  Marie  sibeline , Mu&telu  zibeUina,  Linn.,  the 
Sobol  of  the  Poles  and  Russians;  the  Sabbel  of  the  Swedes. 

Mr.  Bennett  states  that  since  the  time  of  Pallas  the  three 
species  have  been  almost  universally  enumerated  by  authors, 
each  copying  his  predecessors  with  more  or  less  correct- 
ness. Desinarest,  he  remarks,  has  omitted  the  most  im- 
portant cbaractere  given  by  Pallas  for  the  Sable,  and  has, 
on  his  own  authority,  furnished  it  with  a tail  of  two-thirds 
the  length  of  its  body,  while  that  of  the  Pine  and  Beech 
Martens  is  stated  to  measure  but  little  more  than  the  half; 
and  he  says  that  he  knows  of  but  one  instance,  since 
Linnaeus,  in  which  the  two  latter  animals  have  been  even 
apparently  conjoined.  This  occurs  in  Dr.  Walker's  * Essay 
on  the  Scottish  Mammalia.’  Dr.  Walker  indeed,  Mr. 
Bennett  observes,  docs  not  mention  the  former,  and  pos- 
sibly may  not  have  regarded  it  as  a native  of  Scotland  : he 
characterizes  the  species  however  in  tile  words  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  observes  that  as  the  animal  advances  in  age  the 
throat  becomes  yellower. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  Cardens  and  Menagerie  qf  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  where  the  above  inquiry  is  carried  out, 
figures,  under  the  title  of  Pine  Marten,  Mustela  martes, 
Linn.,  two  individuals  which  were  sent  from  Russia  to  the 
late  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  as  specimens  of  the  true 
sable,  from  which,  as  described  by  Pallas,  they  were  at 
once  distinguished  by  a well-defined  yellow  patch,  spread- 
ing over  their  chest  and  throat,  and  by  the  length  of  their 
tail,  which  considerably  exceeded  that  of  their  hinder  legs. 
•Their  colour,’ says  Mr.  Bennett,  ‘during  the  winter  wax, 
with  the  exception  of  the  throat  and  the  margins  of  the 
ears  (which  were  likewise  yellow),  of  a deep  chestnut  with 
somewhat  of  a blackish  tinge,  and  their  nair  extremely 
long  and  fine.  The  fore-legs  of  one  of  them  were  crossed 
in  front  towards  the  upper  part  by  a yellowish  stripe.  In 
summer  they  assumed  a much  lighter  tinge,  and  their  hair 
became  so  much  shorter  as  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  being  scarcely  more  than  half  their  former  bulk.  The 
extremities  of  their  toes,  which  had  been  well  protected  by 
lengthened  wool  throughout  the  cold  weather,  were  also 
stripped  of  their  covering,  and  the  claws  completely  ex- 
posed. In  manner*  they  were  lively,  active,  and  good- 
humoured  ; they  slept  much  during  the  day,  but  frequently 
indulged  in  whirling  themselves,  naif  climbing  and  half 
leaping,  round  the  inside  of  their  cage,  with  such  rapidity 
as  almost  to  elude  the  sight.’ 

Mr.  Bennett  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  museum  it 
Bruton  Street  contained  five  more  specimens  of  the  group, 
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bc.-ides  those  which  obviously  belonged  to  species  distinct 
from  Hit*  animals  under  consideration.  Two  of  these  might, 
Jn  his  opinion,  be  fairly  referred  to  the  Beech  Marten  in  its 
winter  and  summer  dress.  The  former  hud  the  long  hairs 
of  a fulvous  brown,  few  in  number,  and  interspersed  in  a 
dense  cinereous  fur;  those  of  the  tait  and  legs  were 
blackish- brow u ; the  toes  were  slightly  hair)'  beneath,  but 
the  claws  projected  considerably.  The  sides  of  the  hend 
were  paler,  and  the  throat  and  chest  dirty  white,  with  hd 
intermixture  of  yellow  or  brown.  In  the  other  the  hairs  of 
the  body  were  very  short ; the  fur  was  much  less  dense  ; 
the  genera)  colour  was  of  a paler  brown,  extending  to  the 
legs  ami  tail,  which  were  but  a little  darker : the  soles  were 
less  hairy : and  the  top  of  the  head  was  of  the  same  dirty 
white  colour  with  Ihe  chest  and  throat. 

There  were  also,  Mr.  Bennett  tells  us,  two  Britidi  spe- 
cimens of  what  appeared  to  be  the  Pine  Marten.  Neither 
of  them  seemed  to  be  in  its  full  winter  dress;  but  both 
were  approaching  towards  it,  and  in  different  degrees. 
They  were  botli  darker  than  the  darkest  of  the  former;  and 
there  was  consequently  less  difference  between  the  colour 
of  the  body  and  that  of  the  legs  and  tail.  The  latter  how- 
ever became  insensibly  deeper,  and  at  length  nearly  black 
towards  their  extremities.  The  upper  part  and  sides  of  the 
head  were  nearly  of  the  same  colour  with  the  body ; the 
ears  were  pule  yellow,  especially  round  their  margins ; the 
throat  and  chest  murked  with  a broad  well-defined  patch 
of  yellow  with  somewhat  of  an  orange  tinge;  the  under 

Iiart  of  the  toes  moderately  hairy:  but  the  claws  neverthe- 
less distinctly  visible.  In  the  fifth  specimen,  which  was 
brought  from  the  northern  parts  of  America,  the  general 
colour  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  last-mentioned 
individual.* : but  its  tail  was  considerably  shorter,  a cir- 
cumstance which  Mr.  Bennett  regards  as  accidental.  The 
sides  of  the  head  were  somewhat  paler;  ami  the  throat, 
instead  of  a broad  patch  of  white  or  yellow,  exhibited  a 
kind  of  mottled  appearance,  formed  by  the  intermixture  of 
lighter  and  darker  coloured  snots  of  irregular  shape  and 
unequal  size.  This  last,  Mr.  Bennett  observes,  has  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  a true  sable,  and  he  admits  that  in 
some  of  its  characters  it  approaches  Pallas's  description; 
but  he  adds  that  if  it  be  in  reality  anything  more  tnan  a 
variety  ot‘  the  Pine  Marten,  he  should  "rather  feel  disposed 
to  refer  it  to  the  race  of  sables  mentioned  by  Pallas  as  pe- 
culiar to  America,  and  distinguished  from  those  of  Asia  by 
their  chestnut  colour  and  the  inferior  quality  of  their  fur. 
Mr.  Bcniutt  remarks  that  the  pine  martens  are  however 
known  to  vary  greatly  in  the  markings  of  their  throat  in 
the  fur  countries  of  America,  where  they  are  so  abundant 
that  upwards  of  a hundred  thousand  skins  are  annually 
collected. 

‘Such,’  Rays  Mr.  Bennett,  in  concluding  this  investiga- 
tion, ‘are  the  specimens  of  martens  contained  in  the  So- 
ciety's museum.  Other  individuals,  exhibiting  similar  va- 
riation* in  their  colouring  and  markings,  have  been 
observed  by  us  in  various  collections ; but  it  would  be 
useless  to  multiply  descriptions  leading  to  no  conclusive 
result.  If  the  beech  and  pine  martens  of  our  own  country 
l*e  distinct,  it  is  probable  that  the  last-described  animal 
may  also  belong  to  a different  species  from  either.  We 
do  not  however  hesitate  to  declare  our  opinion  that  the 
true  sable  of  Pallas  is  still  a stranger  to  our  collections  ; 
and  we  have  good  reason,  in  the  silence  of  authors  respect- 
ing it,  for  believing  that  it  is  equally  unknown  to  the 
zoologists  of  the  Continent.  It  is  certainly  not  a little 
singular  that  ail  animal  so  highly  valued  and  so  anxiously 
sought  after  should  still  bo  a desideratum  to  the  scientific 
world ; but  it  is  perhaps  no  loss  so  that  Ihe  opinion  which 
has  been  so  lightly  adopted  with  such  well-known  animals 
as  Ihe  indigenous  martens,  should  never  yet  have  been 
put  to  Ihe  test  of  direct  experiment.’ 

Mr.  Bell,  after  speaking  in  terms  of  deserved  praise  of 
Mr.  Bennett's  statement,  says  that  a deliberate  considera- 
tion of  these  ami  other  authorities,  and  n comparison  of 
many  specimens  of  both  kinds,  had  hitherto  failed  to  lead 
him  to  a conclusion  at  all  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind  : 
aud  it  is  only  with  a protest  against  being  considered  as 
decidedly  supporting  the  opinion  that  they  are  essentially 
different,  that  he  ventures  to  give  them  a distinctive  cha- 
racter in  his  British  Quadrupeds.  ‘I  am  not,’  says  Mr. 
Bell,  ‘the  more  disposed  towards  this  opinion  by  (lie  ob- 
servation of  two  living  specimens  in  tlie  Surrey  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens— in  which  the  throat,  though  decidedly 


yellow*,  is  less  bright  and  deep  in  its  hue  than  in  seme 
other  specimens— and  of  a single  one  in  the  menagerie  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  also  living,  the  throat  of  which, 
though  it  would  be  termed  whitish,  yet  has  a slight  yellow' 
tinge.  The  dark  colour  of  the  former  and  the  lighter  and 
greyer  hue  of  the  latter,  with  the  different  colour  of  the 
throat,  joined  to  a slight  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
head,  the  former  being  proportionally  a little  longer, 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  consider  the  former  as  the  yel 
low-throated  or  Pine  Marten,  and  the  latter  as  the  white 
throated  or  Beech  Marten,  supposing  them  to  be  distinct ; 
but  the  differences  are  scarcely  decisive,  and  the  yellowish 
tinge  on  the  throat  of  the  latter  specimen  shows  an  ap- 
proach to  the  Pine  Marten  even  in  this  supposed  distin- 
guishing character,  which  is  far  from  offering  any  help 
towards  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.* 

Mr.  MacgUHvray  notices  these  observations  of  Mr.  Bell 
in  the  Naturalist's  Library  ( British  Quid rupeds ) ; and 
then  states  that  the  examination  of  individuals  in  different 
stages,  and  obtained  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  had  dis- 
closed to  him  a gradation  of  colouring  combined  with  a 
sameness  of  form  that  had  satisfied  him  as  to  the  indi- 
visibility of  the  species.  ‘ In  fact,'  says  Mr.  MacgUHvray, 
‘the  “beech  marten ” and  the  “pine  marten”  differ  less 
from  each  other  as  to  size  than  individuals  of  the  polecat, 
ermine,  or  weasel,  and  the  differences  of  colour  observed 
are  not  greater  than  in  the  common  fox.’ 

The  Beech  Marten.  Mastela  martes , var.  with  the 
white  throat,  Linn. ; Must*  la  fat  mi,  Gnu-1. ; Martes  fa- 
ff or  um,  Ray;  Martes  saxoriun , Klein.  Mr.  Bell  describes 
the  head  of  this  marten  os  somewhat  triangular ; the 
muzzle  pointed  ; the  nose  extending  a little  beyond  the  lips  ; 
the  eyes  large,  prominent,  and  remarkably  lively ; the 
ears  large,  open,  and  rounded  ; the  body*  much  elongated 
and  very  flexible ; the  tail  long,  thick,  and  somewhat 
bushy;  the  feet  rather  short  ; the  toes  generally  naked, 
but  nt  times,  probably  in  the  winter,  covered  beneath 
with  a thin  soft  hair.  The  fur,  he  observes,  is  of  two 
sorts:  the  inner  extremely  soft,  short,  copious,  and  of  a 
light  yellowish  grey  colour ; the  outer  very  long,  shining 
ash-coloured  nt  the  roots,  brown  at  the  extremity,  but  of 
different  degrees  of  intensity  at  different  parts  of  the 
body  ; the  middle  of  the  back,  the  tail,  the  outer  parts  of 
the  legs  and  the  feet  being  darker  than  the  other  parts ; 
the  bellv  lighter  and  more  grey;  the  throat  white,  but 
Mr.  Belf  stales  that  in  one  instance  he  had  seen  it  of  a 
light  yellow  ish  lingo  ; inner  surface  and  margin  of  the  cars 
whitish.  length  of  head  and  body  1 foot  6 inches ; of  the 
tail  0 inches  G lines. 

This  is  the  Bela  grnig  of  the  antient  British,  and  Slone 
Marten  of  the  moderns.  It  is  Jm  Fouine  of  the  French  ; 
Faina  and  Fauna  of  the  Italians  ; Marla  and  C it  bell  mu 
of  the  Spanish ; Ilauss  Marder  and  Stein  Marder  of  the 
Germans;  Marter  of  the  Dutch;  Mard  of  the  Swedes; 
and  Afaar  of  the  Danes. 

Geographical  Distribution . — Northern  and  Temperate 
Europe.  Western  Asia. 


Habits,  «$x\— 1 This  marten  is  found  more  remote  froro 
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wood*.  thout:h  it  is  often  met  with  in  them,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  mountainous  and  stony  places,  and  nearer  the 
habitations  of  man,  than  the  Pine  Marten.  It  prefers  the 
vicinity  of  farm-yards  and  homesteads,  and  is  a ruinous 
visitor  to  them  and  the  game-preserve.  It  is  an  expert 
climber,  and  Daniel,  in  his  Rural  Sjnrts,  has  figured  it  on 
a tree  about  to  attack  a hen  pheasant  at  perch.  A very 
groundless  notion  once  prevailed  that  this  was  the  Pine 
Marten  in  a state  of  domestication.  It  is  lively,  active,  and 
graceful  in  its  movements.  The  nest  of  the  female  is  con- 
structed of  herbage,  straw,  or  grass,  sometimes  in  the  hol- 
low of  a tree,  sometimes  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  not 
unfrequently  in  a min,  and  occasionally  in  granaries  or 
barns. 

The  fur  of  the  Beech  Marten  is  considered  very  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Pine  Marten,  and  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the 
skin  of  the  Stone  Marten.  Many  are  imported  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  dyed  to  represent  Sable.  The  com- 
paratively poor  quality  of  the  fur  however  is  immediately 
perceptible  to  the  experienced  eye,  although,  as  is  the  case* 
w ith  most  of  the  animals  which  are  used  for  their  fur,  the 
northern  skins  are  fuller,  richer  in  colour,  and  more  lustrous 
than  those  from  more  temperate  climates. 

The  Pine  Marten. — Maries  ubietum , Ray ; Mustela 
murtes , Linn.  Brown  ; throat  yellow  ; toes  naked  beneath  ; 
legs  longer  and  head  smaller  than  in  the  Beech  Marten. 

This  is  the  He/a  goeti  of  the  antient  British  ; Im  Murte 
of  the  French  ; Marta , Marl ura , Mar/ora,  and  Marlorellu 
of  the  Italians  ; Marla  of  the  Spanish  ; Feld-marder  and 
H ild- murder  of  the  Germans;  Mar  ter  of  the  Dutch; 
If’atrpeeslan  of  the  Cree  Indians;  llupjHiuoir  of  the  Mon- 
zonies;  H'airbeechins  of  tlu*  Algonquins ; Sable  of  the 
American  fur-dealers;  and  Martin  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  lists. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Europe  and  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Habits,  Jfrc. — The  Pina  Marten  in  its  habits  resembles  the 
Beech  Marten,  hut  it  slums  the  neighbourhood  of  man — 
living  in  Europe  in  deep  forest.',  and  preying  on  birds  and 
the  smaller  animals.  Tlio  female  deposits  two  or  three 
voting  ones  in  a nest  of  moss  and  leaves  formed  in  some 
hollow  tree,  wlu-n  she  does  not  take  possession  of  that  of 
the  squirrel  or  the  woodpecker. 

Dr.  Richardson  states  that  the  Pine  Marten  inhabits  the 
woody  districts  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  liom  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  great  numbers,  and  that  it  has  been 
observed  to  he  particularly  abundant  where  the  trees  have 
been  killed  by  fire,  hut  are  still  standing.  ‘ It  is  very  iaie,' 
continues  Dr.  Richardson,  ‘aslleamc  has  remarked,  in  the 
district  lying  north  of  Churchill  River,  and  east  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  known  by  the  name  of  Chepewyan  or  Barren 
Lands.  A similar  district,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Behring's 
Straits,  twenty-five  degrees  of  longitude  in  breadth,  and 
inhabited  by  tne  Tchutski,  is  described  by  Pennant  ns 
equally  unfrequented  by  the  Marten,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  the  want  of  trees.  The  limit  of  its  northern  range 
in  America  is  like  that  of  the  woods,  about  the  sixty -eighth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  it  is  said  to  be  found  as  far  south  as 
New-Engloud.  Particular  races  of  Martens,  distinguished 
by  the  fineness  and  dork  colours  of  their  fur,  appear  to  in- 
habit certain  rocky  districts.  The  rocky  and  mountainous 
but  woody  district  of  the  Nipigon,  on  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Superior,  has  long  been  noted  for  its  black  and  valu- 
able marten-skins.’ 

The  same  author  gives  the  length  of  the  head  and  hotly 
at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches,  and  notices  a remark  of 
the  nati\  es  that  the  fur  loses  all  its  lustre,  nud,  consequently, 
much  of  its  value,  upon  the  falling  of  the  liist  shower  of 
miu  for  the  season.  He  further  states  that  this  animal 
prey*  on  mice,  hares,  and  partridges,  and,  in  summer,  on 
small  birds’ eggs,  &c.  A partridge's  head,  w ith  the  feathers, 
is,  he  says,  the  best  bait  for  the  log-traps  in  which  it  is 
taken.  It  does  not  reject  carrion,  and  often  destroys  the 
hoards  of  meat  and  fish  laid  up  by  the  natives,  when  they 
have  accidentally  left  a crevice  by  which  it  can  enter.  When 
its  retreat  is  cut  otf,  it  shews  its  teeth,  sets  up  its  hair, 
arches  its  back,  and  hisses  like  a cat.  It  will  seize  a dog 
by  the  nose  anil  bite  so  hard,  that  unless  the  latter  is  well 
used  to  the  combat,  it  escapes.  Easily  tamed,  it  soon 
becomes  attached  to  its  master,  but  is  not  docile.  The  flesh 
is  occasionally  eaten  but  not  prized  by  Ihe  Indians.  The 
•emalcs  are  smaller  than  the  males,  go  with  young  about 
six  weeks,  and  produce  from  fyur  to  seven  at  a time  about 


the  end  of  April.  According  to  Mr.  Graham,  this  marten 
is  sometimes  troubled  with  epilepsy. 

The  importation  of  Pine  Martens’  skins  from  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Canada  is  great.  Pennant  relates  that  at  one  of 
the  Company's  sales  (in  1743)  not  fewer  than  1‘4370  good 
skins,  and  2360  damaged,  were  sold,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  French  brought  into  the  port  of  Rochelle  from 
Canada  no  less  than  30,3£>.  Dr.  Richardson  stales  that 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  skins  have  long  been 
collected  annually  in  the  fur  countries. 

The  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's  ‘ British  Zo- 
ology’ says  that  the  length  of  a male  which  he  saw  in 
Suffolk  was  nineteen  inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
measured  ten  inches  ; the  total  length  of  the  female  Ihe 
same,  but  the  tail  longer  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The 
breast  of  the  latter  w as  of  a paler  yellow,  and  the  colour 
extended  behind  the  ears. 

Mr.  Bell,  alter  remarking  that  the  colour  of  the  fhr  is 
scarcely  n tangible  disli  net  ion,  observes  that  different  indi- 
viduals of  the  Beech  Marten  vary'  quite  as  much  in  this  re- 
spect as  the  Pine  Marten  and  the  Sable : the  existence  of 
fur  on  the  toes,  which  has  been  adduced  as  a character  of 
the  Sable,  probably  depends,  he  observes,  on  climate ; and 
is  mentioned  by  Pennant  as  having  been  seen  by  him  in  the 
common  Marten.  ‘Never,’ says  Mr.  Bell,  ‘having  seen 
an  undoubted  whole  specimen  of  the  true  Sable,  I am  un- 
able to  offer  any  satisfactory  addition  to  our  knowledge  on 
the  more  important  characters  of  the  two  animals  ; hut  I 
have  found  in  the  examination  of  numbers  of  the  finest 
sable-skins,  that  the  yellow  patch  on  the  throat  had  al- 
ways an  irregular  outline,  and  that  there  were  also  small 
spots  of  Ihe  same  fine  colour  scattered  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  This  is  a distribution  of  the  colour  which  I have 
never  observed  on  the  common  or  Pine  M&rten.  I offer 
the  fact  however,  merely  as  one  which,  combined  with 
other  characters,  may  possibly  aid  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion when  we  have  toiler  information  on  the  subject.’ 

The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  Beech  Marten,  the 
Pine  Marten,  and  the  Sable  do  not  offer  sufficient  differing 
characters  to  warrant  their  specific  distinction. 


Tlic  Piuc  Marten. 


Asiatic  Wbxskls. 

Genus,  Mydaus. 

We  select  thi.-:  form  as  an  example  of  the  Asiatic 
Must  cl  idie. 

Generic  Character. — Five  toes  oil  each  foot,  united  up 
to  the  Inst  phalanx  by  a very  narrow  membrane  ; claws 
proper  for  digging  very  large  on  the  fore-feet,  moderate 
on  the  hind-feet : tail  rudimentary  ; pupil  round  ; no  ex- 
ternal ear;  four  pectoral  and  two  inguinal  mamma?. 

Dental  formula  : — Incisors,  jj ; canines,  ; false  rno- 

2-2  1—1 
lars,  - — - ; flesh-cutting  molars,  i tuberculous  molars, 


Example,  Mydaus  mel'ceps. 
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Skull  of  Mj-daiu  mi-lic*!*  (pc*SU«*J.  (Iloraflwd.) 


Twlh  of  Mydatu  malice  pa. 

a,  upper  jaw,  aaen  fro*  below  s b.  low*  Jaw,  *«n  fro*  above.  (Honleld.) 

Description. — Agreeing  in  sire  generally  with  the  pole- 
cats of  Europe  ana  America.  Eyes  placed  high  in  the 
head,  resembling  those  of  a hog,  which  animal  is  called  to 
mind  by  the  appearance  of  this  species;  eyelids  rigid, 
well  provided  with  minutely-bristled  eyebrows ; irides 
dark,  pupil  circular ; ears  nearly  concealed  by  hair,  but 
provided  externally  with  an  oblong  concha  surrounding 
the  posterior  part,  and  passing  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
meatus  auditorius,  forming  a small  curve  inward  ; no  per- 
ceptible whiskers,  a few  long  straggling  hairs  on  the 
upper  lip. 


Profile  of  Ihc  head  of  Mydona  melicepa. 


Pur  composed  of  long,  delicate,  closely-arranged  hairs, 
silky  at  the  base,  and  forming  a warm  coat.  Colour 
blackish-brown,  more  or  less  intense  on  every  part  of  the 
body,  except  the  crown  of  the  head,  a streak  along  the 
back,  and  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  arc  white,  with 
a slight  tinge  of  yellow,  but  in  some  individuals  the  streak 
is  interrupted.  I'he  brown  colour  is  generally  lighter  on 
the  abdomen,  and  is  subject  to  variations  generally  from 
greyish-brown  to  deep  brown  with  a sooty  tint;  the  last 
the  most  common.  Tail  scarcely  half  an  inch  long,  the 
hairs  projecting  above  an  inch  from  the  lrody.  Limbs 
short  and  stout ; feet  plantigrade.  Claws  united  at  the 
base  by  a thick  membrane  enveloping  this  part  as  a 
sheath  : those  of  the  fore-feet  nearly  trouble  the  size  of  the 
hind- feet.  Two  glands  of  an  oblong  form,  about  an  inch 
long  and  half  an  inch  wide  near  the  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  furnished  with  an  excretory  duct  nearly  half  an 
inch  long,  which  communicates  with  the  intestine.  Fluid 
secreted  hy  the  glands  perfectly  analogous  in  odour  to 
that  secreted  by  several  species  of  Mephitis  in  America, 
particularly  to  that  of  Mephitis  striata,  Fisch.  Length  of 
body  and  head,  from  extremity'  of  nose  to  root  of  tail,  one 
foot  two  inches  and  three  quarter  ; of  naked  tail,  half  an 
inch ; of  tail,  with  hairy  covering,  £wo  inches.  (Horef.) 


This  is  the  Teledu  of  the  Javanese  east  of  Cheribon ; 
Seng-gung  of  the  Sunda  Javanese  of  the  mountainous 
districts  from  Cheribon  to  Bantam  ; Teleggo  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sumatra  ; Mephitis  Jaranensis  of  Raffles. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Dr.  Horsfield  states  that 
this  species  presents  a singular  fact  in  its  geographical 
disposition.  It  is,  he  says,  exclusively  confined  to  those 
mountains  which  have  an  elevation  of  more  than  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean ; and  on  these  it  occurs  with 
the  same  regularity  as  manv  plants.  • The  long-extended 
surface  of  Java,’  continues  t>r.  Horsficld.  * abounding  with 
conical  points  which  exceed  this  elevation,  affords  many 
places  favourable  for  its  resort.  On  ascending  these 
mountains  the  traveller  scarcely  fails  to  meet  with  our 
animal,  which,  from  its  peculiarities,  is  universally  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  elevated  tracts ; while  to  those 
of  the  plains  it  is  as  strange  as  an  animal  from  a foreign 
country.  In  my  visits  to  the  mountainous  districts  I uni- 
formly met  with  it,  and,  as  far  as  the  information  of  the 
natives  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  found  on  all  the  mountains. 
It  is,  however,  more  abundant  on  those  which,  after  reach- 
ing a certain  elevation,  consist  of  numerous  connected 
horizontal  ridges,  than  on  those  which  terminate  in  a de- 
fined conical  peak.  Of  the  former  description  are  the 
mountain  Prahu  and  the  Tengger  hills,  which  are  both 
distinctly  indicated  in  Sir  Stamford  Raffles’s  map  of  Java : 
here  I observed  it  in  great  abundance.  It  was  less  com- 
mon on  the  mountain  Gede,  south  of  Batavia;  on  the 
mountain  Ungarang,  south  of  Semarang;  and  on  the 
mountain  Ijen,  at  the  farthest  eastern  extremity;  but  I 
traced  its  range  through  the  whole  island.’ 

Habits,  $-c. — Most  of  these  mountains  and  ridges  are 
cultivated  for  the  production  of  wheat  and  European 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  such  ns  potatoes,  cabbages,  peaches, 
and  strawberries  in  a deep  vegetable  mould,  where  the 
Teledu  ranges,  and  in  its  search  for  food  injures  the  plant- 
ations and  destroys  the  roots.  It  turns  up  the  eartn  with 
its  nose  like  a hog,  and  thus  leaves  vexatious  traces  of  its 
nocturnal  visits. 

The  dwelling  of  the  animal  is  formed  at  a slight  depth 
beneath  the  soil,  under  the  roots  of  a large  tree,  where  it 
constructs  a globular  chamber  several  feet  in  diameter, 
smooth  and  regular ; and  there  is  a subterraneous  approach 
to  it  about  six  feet  long,  the  external  entrance  to  which 
the  aninm!  conceals  with  twigs  and  dry  leaves.  Here  it 
remain*  hidden  during  the  day,  and  at  nighl  comes  forth 
to  seek  the  insects  and  their  larva*,  and  common  earth- 
worms, which  are  its  food.  They  are  said  to  live  in  pairs, 
and  the  female  produces  two  or  three  young  at  a birth, 
according  to  the  natives. 

The  fetid  matter,  which  is  viscid,  and  which  Dr.  Hore- 
field  was  assured  the  animal  could  not  propel  beyond  a 
distance  of  two  feet,  is  very  volatile,  and  consequently 
spreads  to  a great  extent.  The  entire  neighlxmrhood  of  a 
village  is  sometimes  infected  by  the  odour  of  an  irritated 
Teledu  ; and  it  is  so  powerful  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  discharge  as  to  produce  syncope  in  *ome  persons. 


Myfaui  melk-ep*.  (Hurtfleld.) 


Dr.  Horsfield  describes  the  manners  of  this  species  as 
by  no  means  ferocious,  ami  states  that,  if  taken  young,  it 
might,  like  the  badger,  be  easily  tamed.  He  kept  one 
some  time  in  confinement : it  become  gentle,  and  never 
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emitted  its  offensive  smell.  Dr.  Horsfield  carried  it  with 
him  from  Mount  Prahu  to  Blederan,  a village  on  the  de- 
clivity of  that  hill,  where  the  temperature  was  more 
moderate.  It  was  tied  to  a small  stake  while  the  drawing 
was  being  made,  and  moved  about  quietly,  burrowing  the 
ground  with  its  snout  and  feet,  as  if  searching  for  food, 
without  noticing  the  bystanders  or  making  violent  effoki* 
to  disengage  itself.  It  ate  voraciously  of  earth-worms 
(lumbrici)  which  were  brought  to  it,  and  held  one  ex- 
tremity of  a worm  in  its  claws  while  its  teeth  were  em- 
ployed in  tearing  the  other.  After  it  had  eaten  ten  or 
twelve,  it  became  drowsy,  made  a small  groove  in  the 
earth,  in  which  it  placed  its  snout,  and,  having  deliberately 
composed  itself,  soon  slept  soundly.  (Zoological  Be- 
searches  in  Java.) 

African  Weasels. 

We  select  as  an  example.  The  Ferret , Mustcla  Juro, 
Linn. ; l 'i t erra  Juro,  Shaw. 

Description. — Yellowish,  different  parts  being  more  or 
less  white,  for  the  long  fur  is  partly  white  and  ihe  short 
almost  entirely  yellow.  Eyes  pink.  Length  of  head  and 
body,  fourteen  inches ; of  the  tail,  five  inches  six  lines. 

This  is  he  Furct  of  the  French. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Africa:  domesticated  in 
Europe. 

Tlie  Ferret  was  well  known  to  the  antients,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  used  by  them  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  employed  in  the  present  day.  Its  use  in  Spain  is 
noticed  by  Strabo  (iii.,  p.  144,  ed.  Casaub.)  amt  Pliny  {Nat, 
Hist.,  viil.  55)  speaks  of  its  services,  under  the  name  of 
Vi  terra,  in  hunting  rabbits  by  entering  their  burrows  and 
ejecting  them,  so  tliat  they  were  taken  when  they  bolted 
out. 

Habits,  .fr. — Similar  to  those  of  the  European  Weasels, 
but  more  bloodthirsty.  Capable  of  a certain  degree  of 
tameness,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  becomes  attached,  and  is  a 
dangerous  inmate  unless  properly  secured.  It  has  even 
been  known  to  attack  and  cruelly  lacerate  an  infant  which 
had  been  left  unguarded  in  its  cradle,  and  with  such  fero- 
city that,  after  it  had  been  driven  away,  the  cries  of  the 
tortured  child  brought  it  from  its  hiding-place,  eager  to 
renew  the  attack. 

This  species,  whose  whiteness  and  red  eyes  may  pro- 
bably be  the  result  of  a long  period  of  domestication,  can- 
not bear  cold,  and  should  be  kept  warm  to  ensure  its 
healthy  condition.  It  is  said  to  breed  twice  a year  in  a 
state  of  domestication,  unless  it  devours  its  offspring, 
which  it  sometimes  docs,  and  then  it  has  three  litters.  The 
gestation  of  the  female  continues  six  weeks,  and  she  then 
produces  generally  six  or  seven  young,  sometimes  nine. 
These  are  blind  Cor  a month,  and  at  the  end  nf  two  more 
are  considered  fit  for  service. 

Ferrets  should  be  kept  in  tubs  or  small  boxes,  and 
cleanliness  is  very  essential  to  their  health  and  strength. 
To  enter  them,  they  should,  when  the  rabbits  are  half 
grown,  be  sent  into  the  burrow  with  a line  tied  round 
them,  and  unmuzzled.  When  the  ferret  seizes  a rabbit, 
the  line  should  be  gently  pulled  and  the  ferret  drawn  back, 
holding  the  rabbit  in  its  mouth.  This  mode  can  only  be 
practised  where  the  burrows  run  comparatively  straight 
and  near  the  surfhee. 

Ferrets  should  not  he  fed  before  they  are  taken  to  the 
warren,  for  if  they  are  filled  with  food  they  will  not  hunt, 
but  lie  sleeping  in  the  burrows  for  nours.  Before  they  are 
turned  in  they  should  be  muzzled  or  coped,  there  being  no 
necessity  for  the  inhuman  practice  of  sewing  up  the  fer- 
ret's mouth. 

The  following  has  been  recommended  as  the  best 
method  of  ' coping.’  Tie  a pieoe  of  soft  string  round  the 
neck  of  the  ferret,  close  to  the  head,  and  leave  two  rather 
long  ends.  Tie  another  piece  round  the  under  jaw,  pass  it 
under  the  tongue,  bring  it  round  over  the  upper  jaw,  and 
there  tie  it,  leaving  the  ends  long.  The  mouth  will  thus 
be  kept  closed.  Then  bring  the  four  ends  together,  and 
tie  them  in  one  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head  : this  makes 
all  safe.  No  pain  is  inflicted  apparently  by  this  operation, 
for  the  ferret  thus  coped  hunts  as  eagerly  as  if  it  were  un- 
muzzled. 

Daniel,  in  his  * Rural  Sports,’  thus  describes  the  method 
of  ferreting.  * The  ferret  is  coped  or  muzzled,  and  a small 
bell  tied  round  his  neck  ; and  after  the  holes  are  as  silently 
as  possible  covered  with  purse-nets,  called  Flans , the  ferret 


| should  be  put  in  the  windward  side  of  the  burrows,  where 
; the  person  should  also  place  himself,  and  observe  the 
, utmost  silence,  otherwise  the  rabbits  will  retreat  to  their 
lower  earths  and  be  scratched  to  death  before  they  will 
bolt.  Hay  nets  are  however  chiefly  used  by  experienced 
warreners,  who  are  loth  to  turn  ferrets  into  burrows, 
which  invariably  give  the  rabbits  a dislike  to  them.’  The 
mode  of  using  these  hoy  nets  is  then  described. 


Thu  Fen  ft- 


American  Weasels. 

Genus  Mephitis. 

Generic  Character. — Body  elongated,  arched  ; toes  se- 
parated and  armed  with  long  claws,  the  anterior  proper 
lor  burrowing.  Tail  long  and  very  bushy,  or  entirely  null. 
Anal  glands  secreting  a fetid  odour. 


Troth  of  Mepbilii:  < Ion  Me  ti>e  natural  bIm.  (F.Qit.) 


M.  F.  Cuvier  gives  the  aoove  cut  as  the  dentition  of 
Mephitis  and  Sfydaus.  The  dental  formula  is  that  given 
by  Lesson  for  Mephitis. 

The  fetor  of  tne  species  of  Mejthitis  has  obtained  for 
them  the  names  of  Bites  puantes , Enjans  de  Diablo,  and 
Stinking  or  Stifling  Weasels . M.  Lesson  observes  that  a 
great  number  of  these  American  MouJJettes  have  been  de- 
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scribed,  but  the  imperfect  accounts  of  voyagers  render  the 
arrangement  unsatisfactory.  He  notices  the  following: 
Mephiti it  americana  ; Meph.  mavurito;  Meph.  chi  tenets ; 
Meph.  chincha , the  Chi  nr  he ; Meph.  quiteims,  and  Meph. 
interrupts.  Dr.  Horsfield  gives  the  following  representa- 
tion of  the  profile  and  front  teeth  of  Mephiti « dimiadata 
of  Fischer,  tne  Chinche  of  Button. 


Trotle  of  Mefliiiu  dimidwU. 


Proof  Kclhof  »m(  i *,  upper;  h.  lower- 

We  select  as  an  example  the  Mephitis  americana,  var. 
hudsoniea , the  Hudson's  nay  Skunk. 

Description.  — The  following  accurate  description  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Richardson.  'The  Skunk  is  low  on 
its  legs,  with  a broad  fleshy  body,  wide  forehead,  and  the 
general  aspect  rather  of  a Wolverene  than  of  a Marten  ; 
ryes  small,  cars  short  and  round.  A narrow  white  mesial 
line  runs  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  occiput,  where  it 
dilates  into  a broad  white  mnrk.  It  is  again  narrowed, 
and  continues  so  until  it  passes  the  shoulders,  when  it 
forks,  the  branches  running  along  the  sides,  and  becoming 
much  broader  as  they  recede  from  each  other.  They  ap- 
proach posteriorly,  and  unite  on  the  rump,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  narrower.  In  some  few  specimens  the  white 
stripes  do  not  unite  behind,  but  disappear  on  the  flanks. 
The  black  dorsal  space  included  by  the  stripes  is  egg- 
shaped,  the  narrow  end  of  which  is  towards  the  shoulders. 
The  sides  of  the  head  and  all  the  under  parts  nre  black. 
The  hair  on  the  body  is  long.  The  tail  is  covered  with 
very  long  hair,  and  has  generally  two  broad  longitudinal 
white  stripes  above  on  a black  ground.  Sometimes  the 
colours  of  the  tail  are  irregularly  mixed.  Its  under  sur- 
face is  black.  The  claws  on  the  fore-feet  are  very  strong 
and  long,  being  fitted  for  digging,  and  very  unlike  those 
of  Martens.'  (Fauna  Boreali-Americana .) 

This  is  the  Seecatrk  of  the  Crec  Indians. 

Geograjthical  Distribution,  Habits,  #c. — The  author 
last  quoted  states  that  the  Skunk  is  not  an  uncommon  ani- 
mal in  the  district  it  inhabits,  which  does  not,  he  believes 
extend  to  the  north  of  lat.  5U°  or  57°.  It  is  found  in  the 
rocky  and  woody  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  still  more  fre- 
quent in  the  clumps  of  wood  skirting  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  I)r.  Richardson  had  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  southern  range  of  this  variety  of  Skunk,  and 
he  adds,  that  judging  from  Kahn's  description,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a different  one  in  Canada. 

The  Skunk  lays  itself  up  in  a hole  for  the  winter,  seldom 
going  abroad  at  that  season,  and  then  for  a short  distance 
only.  Mice  and  frogs  in  summer  are  it*  principal  prey. 
It  has  from  six  to  ten  young  at  a litter,  and  is  said  to  breed 
but  once  a year. 

Unlike  the  more  agile  weasels,  the  Skunk  is  slow  in*  its 
motions,  and  consequently  easily  overtaken.  Its  defence 
consists  of  a most  tetid  discharge,  which  is  described  as 
absolutely  intolerable  when  it  comes  upon  the  nose  by 
surprise.  Lawson  says,  * Polecats  or  Skunks  in  America 
are  different  from  those  in  Europe.  They  are  thicker  and 
of  a great  many  colon** ; not  ail  alike,  tint  each  differing 


from  another  in  a particular  colour.  They  smell  like  a 
fox,  hut  ten  times  stronger.  When  a dog  encounters  them 
they  piss  upon  him,  and  he  will  not  be  sweet  again  in  a 
fortnight  or  more.  The  Indians  love  to  eat  their  flesh, 
which  has  no  manner  of  ill  smell,  when  the  bladder  is  out. 

I know  no  use  their  furs  nre  put  to.  They  are  easily  brought 
up  tame.’  Professor  Kalrn  was  almost  suffocated  by  one 
1 hat  was  chaeed  into  a house  where  he  slept:  the  very 
cattle  bellowed  through  distress  at  the  stench.  Another 
that  was  killed  by  a maid-servant  in  a collar  so  over- 
powered her  that  she  lay  ill  several  days  : the  provisions 
in  the  place  were  so  tainted  that  the  owner  was  obliged  to 
throw  them  away.  Catesby  say’s,  * When  one  of  them  is 
attacked  by  a dog,  to  appear  formidable  it  so  changes  its 
usual  form,  by  brist  ling  up  its  hairs,  and  cont  met  ing  its  length 
into  a round  form,  that  it  makes  a very  terrible  appearance. 
This  menacing  behaviour  however,  insufficient  to  deter  its 
enemy,  is  seconded  by  a repulse  far  more  prevailing ; for 
from  some  secret  duct,  it  emits  such  fetid  effluvium*,  that 
the  atmosphere  for  a large  space  round  shall  be  so  infected 
with  them,  that  men  and  other  animals  are  impatient  till 
they  are  quit  of  it.  The  stench  is  insupportable  to  some 
dogs.  Bud  necessitate*  them  to  let  their  game  escape  : 
others,  bv  thrusting  their  noses  into  the  earth,  renew  their 
attacks  till  they  have  killed  it,  hut  rarely  care  to  hare  more 
to  do  with  such  noisome  game,  which,  for  four  or  five 
hours,  distracts  them.  The  Indians  notwithstanding  esteem 
their  flesh  a dainty  ; of  which  I have  eaten,  and  found  it 
well  tasted.  I have  known  them  brought  up  young,  made 
domestic,  and  prove  tame  and  very  active,  without  exercis- 
ing that  faculty,  which  fear  and  self-preservation  perhaps 
only  prompts  them  to.  They  hide  themselves  in  hollow 
trees  and  rocks,  and  are  found  in  most  of  the  Northern 
Continent  of  America.  Their  food  is  insects  and  w;ld 
fruit.’  ( ’arolina.)  Dr.  Richardson  states  that  the  noisome 
fluid  which  it  discharges  is  of  a deep-yellow  colour,  and 
contained  in  a small  hag  placed  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  It 
is,  he  says,  one  of  the  most  powerful  stenches  in  nature, 
and  so  durable  that  the  spot  where  a Skunk  has  been  killed 
w ill  relain  the  tnint  for  many  days.  He  quotes  Graham 
for  the  fact  that  several  Indians  lost  their  eye-sight  in  con- 
sequence of  inflammation  produced  by  this  fluid  having 
been  thrown  into  them  by  the  animal,  which  has  the  power 
of  ejecting  it  to  the  distance  of  upwards  of  four  feet.  * I 
have  known.’  says  Dr.  Richardson  in  continuation,  ‘a  dead 
Skunk,  thrown  over  the  stockades  of  a trading  post,  pro- 
duce instant  nausea  in  several  women  in  a house  with 
I dosed  doors  upwards  of  a hundred  yards  distant.  The 
I odour  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  garlic,  although 
I much  more  disagreeable.  One  may  however  soon  become 
familiarised  with  it ; for,  notwithstanding  the  disgust  it 
produces  at  first,  I have  managed  to  skin  a couple  ol 
recent  specimens  by  recurring  to  the  task  at  intervals. 
When  care  is  taken  not  to  soil  the  carcase  with  any  of 
, the  strong-smelling  fluid,  the  meat  is  considered  by  the 
natives  to  be  excellent  food.’ 
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We  have  above  adverted  to  the  number  of  so-called 
specie*  of  Mephitis.  Cuvier  was  of  opinion  that  our  know- 
ledge did  not  justify  us  in  considering  them  as  more  than 
varieties  of  a single  species,  and  he  enumerated  fifteen 
such  varieties.  Dr.  Richardson  says  upon  this  point,  1 I 
have  now  seen  a considerable  number  of  specimens  killed 
to  the  north  of  the  Great  takes,  none  of  whicn  presented  any 
important  deviation  in  their  markings  from  the  one  princi- 
pally referred  to  in  the  description.  M.  Desmarest  remarks, 
that  the  varieties  (if  they  are  to  be  considered  as  such,  and 
not  as  species)  are,  for  tho  most  part,  sufficiently  uniform 
in  the  same  district  of  country  in  the  disposition  of  the 
stripes.  The  Hudson  Bay  variety  however  comes  nearest 
to  the  description  of  the  Chinche  of  Butfon ; the  Viverra 
Mephitis  of  Gmelin,  which  is  said  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
Chili.  The  Ftskatln  or  Skunk  of  Kalm,  which  inhabits 
Canada,  has  a white  dorsal  line  in  addition  to  two  lateral 
ones.'  ( Fauna  Boreali- Americana.) 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  f 
London,  Nos.  2140  to  2144  of  the  Physiological  Series 
(both  inclusive),  present  instructive  preparations  of  the 
anal  bags,  glands,  and  follicles  of  the  berret;  of  the  Zorille  ! 
(Pulorius  zortlla , Cuv.);  of  the  Marten  {Mustek i mart's);  ! 
of  the  Javanese  Skunk,  Mydaus  me l i ceps ; and  of  & Skunk. 
(See  Cal.,  vol.  iii.,  part  2.) 

Fossil  Weasels. 

Fossil  remains  of  Weasels  have  been  found  in  the  ter- 
tiary series,  in  the  bonc-caves  ami  bone  breccias  at  Luncl- 
Vieil,  Kirkdale,  Puy  dc  Dome,  &c. 

Dr.  Buckland  states  in  his  Ileliauicp  Diluvianar , that  a 
few  jaws  and  teeth  were  found  in  Kirkdale  Cave  belonging  , 
to  the  Weasel,  and  that  at  Orest  on  there  were  marks  of 
nibbling  by  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth  of  nn  animal  of  j 
the  size  of  a weasel  (pointed  out  by  Mr.  Clift),  showing 
distinctly  the  different  effect  of  each  individual  tooth  on 
the  ulna  of  a wolf  and  the  tibia  of  a horse.  In  his  Bridge-  • 
irater  Treatise,  Dr.  Buckland  figures  a weasel  among  the  J 
Land  M&mmifers  of  the  third  tertiary  period. 

The  only  fossil  species  named  in  Meyer’s  Paltcolvg’ca  is 
Mustela  antiqua. 

WEATHER  is  a term  used  to  denote  the  stale  of  the 
atmosphere  with  respect  to  heat  or  coldness,  dryness  or 
humidity,  wind,  rain,  &c. 

In  some  countries  the  variations  of  the  atmospherical 
phenomena  occur  in  an  order  which  is  nearly  constant ; 
and  in  those  regions,  predictions  concerning  the  weather 
for  several  days,  and  even  for  months  to  come,  may  be 
made  with  almost  a certainty  that  they  will  be  verified  by 
the  event.  On  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chain  of  the 
Ghauts,  which  extends  along  the  western  peninsula  of 
India  nearly  from  north  to  south,  the  phenomena  during 
each  half  of  the  year  arc  constantly  and  exactly  reversed  : 
thus,  along  the  Malabar  coast  there  is  a clear  sky  from 
September  to  the  following  April,  and  on  the  coast  of  ] 
Coromandel  the  fair  season  continues  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember; while  during  each  following  six  months,  in  the  | 
two  regions,  it  rains  almost  incessantly.  Alternations  of  | 
fair  weather  and  rain  also  take  place  regularly  in  the  inte-  ' 
rior  of  Africa ; and,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  rains  con-  I 
stantly  during  five  or  six  months  in  every  year  from  the 
coast  of  Guiana  to  the  Andes.  But  in  insular  situations 
generally,  and  in  Europe  and  North  America  particularly, 
the  winds,  varying  in  direction  and  intensity  according 
1o  no  constant  law,  mingle  together  at  irregular  intervals 
of  time  the  masses  of  air  which  abound  with  vapour  raised  i 
from  the  ocean,  and  thus  cause  clouds  to  cover  the  liori-  j 
zon,  and  showers  of  rain,  hail,  or  snowr  to  descend.  The 
wind  which  is  most  prevalent  at  any  one  place,  generally, 
when  it  begins  to  blow,  affords  an  indication  of  the  kind  : 
of  weather  which  may  be  expected;  but,  frequently,  no 
circumstance  occurs  oy  which  a change  from  a clear  to  a 
cloudy  sky,  or  the  contrary,  can  be  predicted  even  a few’  i 
hours  before  its  occurrence. 

The  periodical  changes  of  the  moon's  phases  often  coin- 
ciding w ith  changes  in  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  was  very  natural  that  the  latter  should,  by  many  per- 
sons, be  thought  to  have  some  dependence  on  the  former ; 
an  opinion  apparently  strengthened  by  the  known  fact 
that  the  tides  of  the  ocean  and  atmosphere  arc  produced 
by  the  attractions  which  the  moon  and  sun  exercise  on  the 
particles  of  water  and  air.  It  is  certain  however  that  the 
influences  of  the  moon  in  changing  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
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sphere  are  of  short  duration,  and  take  place  gradually 
I according  to  constant  laws : they  nre  consequently  quite 
j incompetent  to  the  production  of  those  sudden  and  lrrc- 
I gular  changes  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  subject.  There 
1 are  not  however  wanting  men  who  have  formed  tables  in 
| which  the  probable  state  of  the  weather  is  stated  in  con- 
i' nection  with  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  at  which  the 
new  and  full  moons  take  place;  and  that  which  seems  to 
! possess  most  the  confidence  of  persons  to  whom  an  antici- 
pation of  rain  or  lair  weather  is  of  importance,  is  one 
| which  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  professed  to  ha\  e formed  from  a 
long  series  of  observations.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  men- 
, tion  that,  in  this  table,  rain  is  predicted  when  the  new  or 
full  moon  takes  place  between  noon  and  2 p.m.,  or  between 
4 and  6 A.M. ; and  fair  weather  is  announced  when  either 
takes  place  between  4 and  0 p.m.,  or  between  10  p.m.  and 
2 a.m.  An  effort  has  lately  been  made  to  extend  such 
empirical  predictions  to  every  day  of  the  vear,  but  it  docs 
not  appeal*  that  success  has*  warranted  its  continuance. 
An  opinion  has  prevailed  that  seasons  of  a like  character 
return  in  like  order  alter  each  revolution  of  the  moon’s 
nodes;  that  is,  at  the  end  of  every  1H  or  19  years,  at  which 
times  the  earth  and  moon  ore  nearly  in  like  situations  with 
respect  to  the  nodes:  but  though  seasons  distinguished 
by  more  or  less  than  the  usual  quantities  of  rain  have  been 
observed  to  return  at  certain  intervals,  there  appears  to  be 
no  ground  for  connecting  them  with  that  astronomical 
period. 

The  only  indications  of  rain  or  fair  weather  upon  which 
any  reliance  may  be  placed  are  those  which  have  been 
noticed  by  the  late  Sir  Humphry  l)avv,  in  his  ‘ Salmouia 
and  as  his  explanations  are  founded  on  physical  condi- 
tions, a brief  statement  of  them  may  with  propriety  be 
introduced  in  this  place. 

One  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue  inquiring  why  the 
clouds  in  the  west  being  red,  with  a tinge  of  purple,  should 
portend  fair  weather,  is  answered  that  the  air,  when  dry, 
refracts  more  of  the  red  and  heat-making  rays  than  when 
moist;  and  as  dry  air  is  not  perfectly  transparent,  those 
rays  are  reflected  in  the  horizon.  It  is  added  that  a cop- 
pery or  yellow  sun  set  foretels  rain ; but  that,  ns  an  indi- 
cation of  approaching  wet  w eather,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  a halo  round  the  moon,  since  it  is  produced  by  pre- 
cipitated water : the  larger  the  circle  is,  trie  nearer  are  the 
clouds ; consequently  the  more  ready  to  descend  in  rain. 

In  explaining  why  a rainbow  in  the  morning  betokens 
rain,  and  one  in  the  evening  fair  weather,  it  is  stated  that 
the  bow  can  only  be  seen  when  the  clouds  depositing  the 
rain  are  opposite  to  the  sun  ; thus  in  the  morning  the  bow 
is  in  the  west,  and  in  the  evening  in  the  east : and  as  the 
rains  in  this  country  arc  usually  brought  by  westerly  winds, 
a bow  in  the  west  indicates  that  the  rain  is  coming  towards 
the  spectator;  whereas  a bow  in  the  cast  indicates  that 
the  rain  is  passing  away  from  him. 

The  indications  of  fine  weather  from  swallows  flying 
high  is  explained  by  stating  that  the  insects  on  which 
these  birds  feed  delight  to  fly  in  a warm  stratum  of  air; 
but  warm  air,  being  lighter  than  that  which  is  moist,  occu- 
pies a higher  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  the 
birds  then  find  their  prey  in  the  upper  regions.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  warm  air  is  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  insects  and  birds  are  there  also;  and  then,  as  the 
cold  air  from  above  descends  into  it,  a deposition  of  water 
takes  place.  The  opinion  that  sea-birds  come  to  land  in 
order  to  avoid  an  approaching  storm,  is  stated  to  be  erro- 
neous; and  the  cause  assigned  is  that,  as  the  fish  upon 
which  the  birds  prey  go  deep  into  the  water  during  storms 
the  birds  come  to  land  merely  on  account  of  the  greater 
certainty  of  finding  food  there  than  out  at  sea. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  kind  of  cloud  which  is 
designated  cirrostratus  [Clouds]  in  almost  always  followed 
by  a depression  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
wind  or  rain.  For  indications  of  the  weather,  winch  are 
afforded  by  the  oscillations  of  a mercurial  column,  see 
Barometer. 

WEAVER  BIRDS,  Ploceintp,  a subfamily  of  Fringil- 
lid.e,  in  which  article  ami  in  Vidua  the  opinion  of  zoolo- 
gists as  to  their  place  in  the  system  will  be  found. 

The  genus  Ploceus  (Weavers,  Tisscrins  of  the  French) 
is  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Swainson. 

Size  small.  Bill  conic,  but  with  the  cnimen  slightly 
bent,  and  the  tip  entire.  Under  mandible  lens  thick  than 
the  upper.  Claws  large,  very  Iona-.  Wings  pointed ; but 
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the  first  quill  remarkably  short  and  spurious.  The  Old 
World  only. 

The  following  subgenera  are  thus  defined  by  the  same 
observing  author,  and  are  arranged  under  the  genus  by 
him. 

Vidua,  Cuv. 

Dr.  Smith  states  that  South  Africa  furnishes  a number 
of  birds  referred  to  this  genus,  but  he  doubts  if  all  of  them 
will  continue  to  be  classed  together.  Those  of  the  Cape, 
he  observes,  admit  readily  of  being  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, indicated  by  the  character  of  the  plumage  nnd 
habits  of  the  species.  Those  of  the  first  section  have  the 
summer  feathers,  in  the  males,  soft  and  velvety,  which  is 
not,  he  says,  the  case  in  those  of  the  other  section : the 
former  resort,  he  tells  us,  to  marshv  grounds,  and  feed  and 
build  their  nests  among  reeds  or  long  rushes ; the  latter 
principally  frequent  the  vicinity  of  human  dwellings  or 
oceur  in  dry  localities,  thinly  covered  with  wood,  and 
when  driven  from  their  feeding-grounds  generally  perch 
upon  trees  or  brushwood.  The  species  of  the  first  section 
besides  have,  he  adds,  the  bill  stronger  in  proportion  and 
more  elongated  than  the  species  of  tnc  second.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  the  sections  laia  down  by  I)r.  Smith  : — 

1. 

Vidua?  longieauda,  Cuv. ; lenocina,  Less. ; axillaris , 
Smith. 

2. 

Vidtuv  regia,  Cuv. ; serena,  Cuv. ; sttperciliosa,  Cuv. 

Next  to  the  subgenus  Vidua , in  Mr.  Swainson’s  arrange- 
ment, come  the  following: — 

Euvle'tes,  Sw. — Hill  shorter  than  the  head.  Nostrils 
rounu,  partly  concealed  by  the  frontal  feathers.  Wings 
short ; the  second  quill  shorter  than  the  third  ; tcrtials  as 
long  as  the  primaries.  Tail  short,  even,  or  very  slightly 
rounded.  Feet  large,  gracile.  Toes  very  long  and  slender : 
the  lateral  of  equal  length.  Claws  slender,  very  slightly 
curved. 

Species  ’.—ignicola,  J Jammiceps , oryx,  sanguinirostris, 
rapensis,  me!  atwg  aster,  albirostris,  lejndus,Jluviceps , phi- 
lippensis , aurinotis. 

P/oceus,  Cuv. — Bill  considerably  lengthened,  as  long  as 
the  head.  Nostrils  almost  naked.  Wings  moderate  : the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  nearly  equal ; tertails 
shorter  than  the  primaries.  Tail  short,  even.  Feet  large, 
thick.  Toes  robust ; the  lateral  equal.  Claws  strong, 
thick,  fully  curved. 

Species  : — text  or,  braebypterus,  eri status,  rubricol/is, 
niger,  aurantius,  personatus , melanotis,  flavieeps , curul- 
latus,  ruficept,  eryth roceph a/ us,  nuricapiflus. 

Symplertcs,  Sw. — General  structure  of  P foetus ; but  the 
bill  is  more  compressed,  the  commissure  curved,  but  neither 
sinuated  nor  toothed.  Wings  short,  rounded  ; the  first 
quill  half  as  long  as  the  second,  which,  with  the  third,  is 
graduated ; the  three  next  are  nearly  equal,  and  are  the 
longest.  Tail  moderate,  even.  Feet  strong.  The  middle 
toe  abbreviated  ; inner  lateral  toe  shorter  than  the  outer ; 
hinder  toe  long,  equal  to  the  middle  toe. 

Species,  S.  cbrtjsnmus. 

Tne  genus  Amadina  follows  in  Mr.  Swainson’s  arrange- 
ment, and  he  speaks  of  the  genus  Pforeus  thus  defined  as 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  division  of  Corcotbraus- 
tm<T.  * It  is,’  says  he,  * composed  of  the  Weavers,  a name 
given  them  on  account  of  that  surprising  skill  with  which 
they  fabricate  their  nests.' 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work  (Classification  of 
Birds,  Cabinet  Cyclftptrdia')  Mr.  Swainson,  when  treating 
of  the  nests  of  birds,  says: — * There  is  still  another  sort  of 
suspended  nests  mentioned  by  Barrow  {Travels  in  Africa) 
ns  fabricated  by  a species  of  Loxia,  or  grosbeak  (probably 
of  the  modern  genus  Euplertes),  which,  unluckily,  he 
neither  describes  or  names.  Il  seems  always  to  build  on 
a branch  extending  over  a river  or  ]>ool  of  water.  The 
nest  is  shaped  exactly  like  a chemist's  retort ; is  suspended 
from  the  head;  and  the  shank,  of  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  aperture,  almost  touches 
the  water.  It  is  made  of  green  grass  curiously  woven.’ 

Of  this  sort  of  nest  (which  is  very  artfully  wrought'*  or 
rather  a collection  of  them,  a plate  designed  by  Dauiell  is 
given  in  Wood's  ' Zoography/  We  here  give  as  good  a 
notion  of  these  nests  as  our  means  will  permit. 

It  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  hive-ncsts  noticed 
bv  Barrow  and  Paterson  arc  also  the  work  of  weaver-birds. 
This  republic  of  nests,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  attributed 


by  Barrow  to  a society  of  the  species  termed  Jxtxia  socta 
by  I.atham,  and  this  bird  is  very  properly  quoted  by  Mr. 
G.  K.  Gray  as  an  example  of  the  genus  P bile  ter  rut  of 
Smith,  Kupl^rtes  of  Swainson,  and  P/oceus  of  Cuv.  The 
synonyms  of  Loxia  socia  given  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  are  P. 
lepidus , Smith,  and  P.  Patersonit,  Less. 


. African  bci'j. 


The  birds  in  question  are  said  to  construct  their  nests  in 
one  clump  nnd  under  one  roof  or  cover,  each  nest  having 
a separate  entrance  on  the  under  side,  but  not  communi- 
cating with  the  nest  next  to  it  from  within.  A space  of 
ten  feet  in  diameter  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  reached  by 
these  aggregated  sylvan  dwellings  comprising  a bird-popu- 
lation of  some  hundreds, 

Paterson  thus  describes  the  operations  of  these  social 
winged  citizens: — ‘The  industry-  of  these  bird*  seems 
nimoht  equal  to  that  of  the  bee.  'Throughout  the  day  they 
appenr  busily  employed  in  carrying  a fine  species  of  grass, 
which  is  the  principal  material  they  employ  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  this  extraordinary  work,  as  well  as  for 
additions  nnd  repairs.  Though  my  short  stay  in  the 
country  was'  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  by  ocular  proof 
that  they  added  to  their  nests  as  they  annually  increased 
in  their  numbers,  still,  from  the  many  trees  which  I have 
seen  borne  down  by  the  weight,  and  others  that  I have 
seen  with  their  boughs  completely  covered  over,  it  would 
appear  that  this  is  really  the  case.  When  the  tree  that  is 
the  support  of  this  aerial  city  is  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  increase  of  weight,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  no  longer 
protected,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  building  in  other 
trees.  One  of  these  deserted  nests  I had  the  curiosity  to 
break  down,  to  inform  inyself  of  the  internal  structure  of 
it,  nnd  found  it  equnlly  ingenious  with  that  of  the  external. 
There  are  many  entrances,  each  of  which  forms  a regular 
street,  with  nests  on  both  sides,  at  about  two  inches’  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  grass  with  which  they  build 
is  called  the  Boslnnan’s  grass,  and  I believe  the  seed  of  it 
to  be  their  principal  food,  though,  on  examining  their  nests, 
I found  the  wing*  nnd  legs  of  different  insect*.  From 
every  appearance,  the  nest  which  I dissected  had  been  in- 
habited for  many  years,  and  some  parts  were  much  more 
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oomplete  than  others.  This  therefore  I conceive  to  amount 

nearly  to  a proof  that  the  animals  added  to  it  at  different 
times,  as  they  found  it  necessary,  from  the  increase  of  their 
I family,  or  lather  of  the  nation  and  community.’ 

One  of  these  bird-towns  is  also  figured  in  Mr.  Wood’s 
' Zoographv,'  and  we  here  endeavour  to  present  a sketch 
of  part  of  the  plate. 


African  nest*. 

Another  weavers  nest,  that  of  Ploceus  icterocephalus , 
Sw.f  brought  together  with  the  male,  female,  and  eggs 
from  South  Africa  to  Mr.  Sw&inson,  is  thus  described 
by  him : — * The  nest  is  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  seven 
inches  long,  and  four  and  a half  broad:  it  is  attached 
to  a very  slender  branch,  from  which  there  are  four  other 
young  shoots,  which  serve  as  so  many  holds  for  its  support, 
and  to  which  it  is  firmly  fixed  by  bendings  of  strong  grass 
leaves.  The  whole  is  very  compactly  made  of  the  same 
materials,  interlaced  most  ingeniously,  and  far  more  firmly 
than  what  is  seen  in  the  chaffinch  or  other  of  our  most 
skilftil  builders  : the  lining  is  the  heads  or  panicles  of  the 
grasses,  thus  uniting  softness  and  coolness,  the  latter  being 
an  obvious  advantage  in  so  sultry  a climate.  The  aper- 
ture is  lateral,  near,  but  not  upon,  the  top.  so  that  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  a window  to  tne  inmates,  who  are  sheltered 
overhead  by  the  convex  top  of  the  nest.  There  is  some- 
thing very  ingenious  in  the  construction  of  this  opening, 
which  is  not,  as  it  first  appears,  round,  but  semicircular, 
the  arch  being  bound  round  with  a stronger  baud  than 
usual,  and  the  plane  or  base,  much  stronger,  und  composed 
of  straight  pieces  of  the  stalks  of  grass,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  that  part  upon  wnich  the  birds  perched 
greater  strength  and  substance.’ 

Mr.  Swainson,  after  remarking  that  lateral  openings  to 
the  nests  of  African  birds  are  very  common,  goes  on  to 
observe  that  the  rains  of  South  Africa  and  of  tropical 
America  are,  perhaps,  eoually  violent  while  they  con- 
tinue ; but  then  the  small  leaved  and  scanty  foliage  of  the 
trees  in  the  former  locality  leave  the  nests  of  such  birds 
as  are  upon  them  much  more  exposed  to  these  torrents 
than  are  the  nests  of  the  birds  of  Brazil,  where  the  foliage 
is  particularly  thick  and  broad ; and  he  inquires  whether 


this  may  not  be  one  of  the  causes,  at  least,  why  nature 
has  so  especially  taught  the  African  birds  to  constiuct 
their  nests  in  the  manner  alluded  to?  Snakes,  he  ob- 
serves, are  equally  common  in  both  regions,  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hangnests,  ami  a very  few  others,  as 
Symillaxi s garrulus  [Synallaxin],  and  Donacobiua 
vociferous,  See.,  he  declares  that  he  is  unacquainted  with 
any  other  Brazilian  birds  which  depart  from  the  oidinasy 
style  of  building. 


Null  of  Ploceu*  ieWroc«|>li*lu». 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Zoology  <f  South  Africa , a considerable 
portion  of  which  he  accurately  observed  with  Ihe  eye  of  a 
philosophical  zoologist,  expresses  his  decided  opinion  that 
the  fear  of  injury  from  small  quadrupeds  and  snakesoperaten 
upon  the  birds  of  that  country  in  their  choice  of  trees 
overhanging  pools  of  water  as  the  localities  for  their 
nests.  1 There  can  be  no  doubt,’  says  he,  ‘ that  parental 
affection  dictates  the  choice.  All  the  birds  of  South  Africa 
arc  liable  to  have  their  nests  robbed  by  small  quadrupeds 
and  snakes,  anil  as  no  position  Is  so  likely  to  secure  tnem 
against  such  misfortunes  as  those  we  have  mentioned, 
they  are  doubtless  selected  under  that  conviction.’ 

Most,  deadly  enemies  do  these  same  snakes  appear  to 
be  to  the  South  African  birds,  and  the  same  distinguished 
author,  in  his  elaborate  account  of  the  varieties  of  Buce- 
phalus copensis , Bwtn-slange  of  the  colonists,  which  he 
does  not  consider  poisonous  tor  reasons  which  he  states  in 
his  work,  gives  the  following  description,  wliich,  while  it 
shows  the  natural  dread  of  the  birds,  affords  a very  inter- 
esting illustration  with  regard  to  the  alleged  fascination  of 
scrpeijts.  ‘The  Boom-shinge,'  says  Dr.  Smith,  ‘is  gene- 
lally  found  upon  trees  to  which  it  resorts  for  the  purpose 
of  caiching  birds,  upon  which  it  delights  to  feed.  The 
presence  of  a specimen  in  a tree  is  generally  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  birds  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  collect 
around  it,  and  fly  to  and  fro,  uttering  the  most  piercing 
cries,  until  some  one,  more  terror-struck  than  the  rest, 
actually  scans  its  lips,  and  almost  without  resistance  be- 
comes a meal  for  its  enemy.  During  such  a proceeding 
the  snake  is  generally  observed  with  its  head  raised  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the  branch  round  which  its 
body  and  tail  ore  entwined,  with  its  mouth  open  and  its 
neck  inflated,  as  if  anxiously  endeavouring  to  increase  the 
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terror  which  it  would  almost  appear  it  was  aware  would  I 
sooner  or  later  bring  within  its  grasp  some  one  of  the  | 
feathered  group.  Whatever  may  he  said  in  ridicule  of  , 
fascination,  it  u nevertheless  true  that  birds,  and  even 
quadruped*,  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  unable  to  I 
retire  from  certain  of  their  enemies;  and,  what  is  even  I 
more  extraordinary,  unable  to  resist  the  propensity  to  \ 
advance  from  a situation  of  actual  safety  into  one  of  the 
most  imminent  danger.  This  I have  often  seen  exempli-  . 
tied  in  the  case  of  bird*  and  snakes ; and  I have  heard  of 
instances  equally  curious,  in  which  antelopes  and  other 
quadrupeds  have  been  so  bewildered  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  crocodile?,  and  by  the  grimaces  and  con- 
tortions they  practised,  a*  to  be  unable  to  fly  or  even 
move  from  the  spot,  towards  which  they  were  approaching  f 
to  seize  them.’ 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
specie*  of  this  interesting  group  of  birds. 

Ploceus  spilonotus , Vigors. 

Description. — Upper  part  of  the  head  gamboge -yellow 
slightly  glossed  with  honey-yellow ; sides  of  the  head, 
chin,  and  a narrow  line  stretching  from  the  latter  to  the 
breast,  dark  liver-brown  verging  on  black ; sides  of  the 
neck  immediately  behind  the  ear  coverts,  breast,  belly,  \ 
vent,  and  under  tail  coverts,  light  gamboge- ve (low,  lateral  j 
fronts  of  the  breast  tinted  with  saffron-yellow.  Lower 
part  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck,  interscapulars,  and  < 
hack,  liver-brown,  each  leather  broadly  tipt  with  lemon-  | 
yellow;  rump  yellow,  blotched  with  liver-brown*  Lesser' 
wing  coverts,  primary  and  secondary  quill  coverts,  primary 
and  secondary  quill  coverts  and  quill  feathers,  light  choco- 
late-brown, the  primaries  and  their  coverts  edged  ex- 
ternally with  king’s-yellow,  the  others  tipt  and  edged  on 
both  vanes  with  the  tame  colour.  Tail  light  greenish- 
brown,  the  feather*  faintly  margined  externally  with 
king's-vellow,  and  internally  with  primrose-yellow.  Hill 
brownish-black.  Kycs  deep  vemulion-red.  Feet  flesh- 
coloured,  tinted  with  brown  ; claw*  pale  bom-colour. 
Total  length  from  point  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail  seven  inches. 
(Smith.) 

The  above  is  the  description  of  the  male ; nothing, 
according  to  Dr.  Smith,  is  known  of  the  female. 

This  is  the  Ploceus  stictonotus  of  Smith  ( South  African 
Quarterly  Journal) ; and  Ploceus  Jlaviceps  of  Snaiusoii 
(Minis  «f  II  est  Africa). 


IWui  .pUoncxu-,  ycUow-.-r.Mri  eJ  Wearer. 


Locality  and  Habits. — Dr.  Smith  states  that  this  Weaver 
inhabits  the  districts  bordering  oil  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa ; but  he  had  not  seen  nor  heard  of  its  having  been 
found  to  the  westward  of  Kafirland.  It  is  rare,  and 
generally  is  seen  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  From  the  trees 
that  overhang  t lie  waters  these  birds  suspend  their  ne&ts 
of  a somewhat  kidney  form,  composed  of  blades  of  grass  so 
closely  interwoven  as  to  form  a complete  protection 
against  the  weather.  Dr.  Smith,  who  gives  this  account. 
Mutes  that  the  female  lay*  three  or  four  egg?  of  a delicate 
greenish  bine,  and  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Common 


Sparrow.  Mr.  Swain&on  says  that  his  specimen  wa*  re- 
ceived from  Senegal. 

Of  Ploceus  c'ajtensis.  Smith,  (Ploceus  abyssinicus,  Cuv.\ 
Dr.  Smith  states  that  it  is  diffused  over  the  more  southerly 
districts  of  South  Africa,  and  that  flocks  of  from  ten  to  forty 
individuals  are  often  to  be  $een  on  or  near  the  edges  of 
marshes  and  rivers.  From  the  trees  or  shrubs  which  fringe 
these,  they  suspend,  he  says,  their  nests,  five  or  six  of  which 
are  sometimes  attached  to  a single  branch.  These  nests 
are  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  with  the  entrance  towards  the 
upper  end,  and  directed  downwards.  Dr.  Smith  adds  that 
trees  which  overhang  pools  of  water  are  invariably  preferred, 
and  the  twigs  which  approach  nearest  the  water  are  com- 
monly best  supplied  with  nests. 

The  head -quarters  of  Ploceus  subaureut  and  Ploceus 
ocularius  must  be  looked  for,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  to 
the  northward  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn : at  least  the 
paucity  of  specimens  to  the  southward  of  it  would,  in  his 
opinion,  warrant  such  an  inference.  During  a residence  of 
fourteen  years  in  South  Africa,  he  only  met  with  four  speci- 
mens of  Ploceus  ocularius  and  ten  of  subaureus.  The 
specimens  of  subaureus  procured  by  himself  were  all  killed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algoa  Bay,  and  those  contained  in 
the  collections  submitted  to  his  inspection  were  either  ob- 
tained in  the  same  locality  or  more  to  the  eastward. 

Dr.  Smith  states  that  there  does  not  appear  among  the 
indriiduals  of  Ploceus  ocularius  any  disposition  to  congre- 
gate—at  least  he  rarely  found  more  than  the  male  and 
hi*  female  associated  together,  and  these  were  generally 
discovered  in  retired  situations,  well  supplied  with  trees, 
from  a branch  of  some  of  which  is  suspended  the  nest 
formed  of  delicate  fibres  of  hark  closely  interwoven, 
so  fashioned  ns  to  present,  when  complete,  the  form 
of  a retort.  The  three  bluish- white  eggs  are  sparingly 
.spotted  with  dusky  brown— the  large  extremity  having  the 
largest  and  most  numerous  spots.  Upon  these  eggs  the 
male  and  female  sit  alternately,  and,  while  so  occupied, 
are  so  devoted  to  their  duty,  that  they  may  with  the  greatest 
ease  be  taken  in  the  nest  alive. 

Philetecrus  lepidus,  Smith. 

Description. — Figure  rather  slender;  bill  more  com- 
pressed than  in  Euplectes ; culmen  slightly  arched  from 
the  base  ; commissure  sinuated  ; legs  and  toes  strong ; 
larsi  in  front  covered  by  transverse  plates,  the  margins  of 
which  are  distinctly  defined  ; outer  and  inner  toes  nearly 
of  equal  length ; claws  pointed  and  much  curved,  the 
hinder  one  not  so  long  as  in  the  typical  species  of  Eu- 
jdectes;  wings,  when  folded,  reaching  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  tail.  First  or  spurious  quill-feather  very  short, 
often  scarcely  discernible  ; second,  third,  and  fourth,  nearly 
of  equal  length,  and  the  longest ; extremity  of  the  tail 
slightly  rounded.  (Smith.) 

Male. — Dr.  Smith  describes  the  top  of  the  head,  the  nape, 
and  the  back  as  of  a drab-brown  ; back  and  sides  of  the  neck 
and  interscapulars  umber-brown ; each  feather  bordered 
j with  pale  isabella  colour;  chin  and  a stripe  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  which  terminates  on  a line  with  tbe  eye,  black. 

J Wings  and  tail  light  umber-brown  ; tertiary  quill  (feathers 
. broadly  edged  and  tipt  with  isabella,  of  which  colour  are 
the  tail-feathers,  also,  at  their  extremities.  Sides  of  the 
I head,  under  part  of  the  neck,  breast  and  belly  pale  isa- 
| bella ; flanks  pale  rusty  brown ; on  the  front  of  each  thigh 
; a deep  black  stripe ; the  feathers  margined  with  yellowish- 
white.  Bill  and  legs  a pale  horn-colour,  the  former  slightly 
’ c louded  with  brown.  Eyes  dark  brown. 

| Female. — Differing  from  the  male  in  having  the  feathers 

of  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck  and  interscapulars  light 
brown  instead  of  umber-brown. 

Young, — Head  Ktreaked  with  brown,  the  patch  in  front 
of  the  thighs  consisting  of  perfectly  distinct  black  blotches. 
No  appearance  of  black  oil  the  chin  or  at  the  base  of  the 
bill. 

length  from  the  bill  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  4 inches 
9 lines. 

This  is  the  Lnxia  sociu  of  Latham;  Ploceus  socius  of 
Cuv. ; Phi  letter ut  lepidus  of  Smith ; and  Euplectes  lepidus 
of  Swainson. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits. — Dr.  Smith 
Mates  that  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River  appear  to  con- 
stitute the  southern  limit  of  the  range  of  this  species,  which 
was  only  obtained  in  great  abundance  in  the  districts  round 
: Latakoo  far  from  water.  * The  most  striking  peculiarity,’ 
l adds  Dr.  Smith,  ‘ observed  in  this  species  is  the  extraorai- 
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nary  manner  in  which  a number  of  individual*  associate, 
and  build  their  nests  under  a common  roof.  When  a nest- 
ling place  has  been  selected,  and  the  operation  of  building 


The  Koow.W  W.nvcr  Wid.  (RmiUi.) 


Nwl*  i t iIr*  Sociable  Wunur  lM,  ami  let  ante,  p.  171. 

the  DCats  is  to  be  commenced  ah  initio , the  community  im- 


mediately proceed  conjointly  to  construct  the  general 
covering  which  interests  them  all ; that  being  accomplished, 
each  pair  begins  to  form  their  own  nest,  which,  like  the 
roof,  they  construct  of  coarse  grass ; these  are  placed  side 
by  side  against  the  under  surface  of  the  general  covering, 
and  by  the  time  they  arc  all  completed,  the  lower  surface 
of  the  mass  exhibits  an  appearance  of  an  even  horizontal 
surface,  freely  perforated  by  small  circular  openings.  They 
never  use  the  same  nests  a second  time,  though  they  con- 
tinue for  many  years  attached  to  the  same  roof.  With  the 
return  of  the  breeding  season,  fresh  nests  are  formed  upon 
the  lower  surface  of  those  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
then  form  an  addition  to  the  general  covering.  In  this 
manner  they  proceed  year  after  year,  adding  to  the  mass, 
till  at  last  tne  weight  often  becomes  such  as  to  cause  the 
destruction  of  its  support : upon  which  a new  building  is 
selected.  They  appear  to  prefer  constructing  these  ncsls 
upon  large  and  lofty  trees,  but  where  such  do  not  occur, 
they  will  even  condescend  to  form  them  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  arborescent  aloe  ( Aloe  arborescent),  as  occasionally 
happens  towards  the  Orange  River.  The  commencement 
of  tne  roof  is  firmly  interwoven  with  the  branches  of  the 
trees  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  suspended  ; and  often  a 
great  part  of  a principal  branch  is  actually  included  within 
its  substance.  Each  female  lays  from  three  tp  four  eggs, 
which  are  of  a bluish-white  colour,  and  freely  mottled 
towards  the  large  end  with  small  brown  dots.  When  once 
this  species  has  attained  maturity,  it  never  afterwards  ex- 
hibits any  change  in  respect  to  colours.  The  male  has  no 
summer  tints  which  he  throws  aside  in  w inter,  as  is  the  case 
in  Euplectes.  Seeds,  and  occasionally  small  insects,  con- 
stitute the  food.' 

Euplectes  tafia.  Smith. 


£u|t]t  clo«  lata. 

U|  per  (gwr,  mate  i low  Bum*,  f.inalc.  (ftuilfc. 
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Description. — Mote ; summer  plumage.  Grown  of  head, 
back,  upper  and  under  tail-covert*,  vent,  and  a narrow 
oblique  st ripe  on  each  side  of  the  breast  immediately  in 
front  of  the  shoulders,  bright  yellow  shoulders,  ouill- 
feathers,  and  tuil,  grev -brown  ; shoulder  feathers,  and  the 
outer  vanes  of  the  quill -feat litre,  faintly  edged  with  dirty- 
white  ; insides  of  shoulders  pale  cream-yellow  verging  on 
white  ; thiglis  pale  yellow  freckled  with  brown.  Spaee  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  sides  of  the  head,  stripe  on  each  side  of 
back  adjoining  the  bases  of  the  wings  and  all  the  under 
pai  ls  of  the  body  as  fur  os  the  vent,  deep  brow  nish-black, 
uill  light  umber-brown,  the  lower  mandible  lightest.  Feet 
and  claws  yellowish-brown  ; eyes  brown. 

Mile ; winter  plumage.  Above,  pale  yellow  Uh-biown ; 
head,  neck,  and  mtcrscapulars  freely  dashed  with  longitu- 
dinal brownish-black  stripes  or  blotches,  and  the  back  and 
upper  tail  coverts  with  faint  narrow  stripes  of  the  same 
colour.  Eyebrows  yellowish-white  ; ear  coverts  pale  rusty 
brown  ; under  parts  of  body  greyish-white,  tfiroat  and 
breast  tinged  with  sienna-yellow,  and  these  as  well  as  the 
flanks  variegated  by  longitudinal  brown  streaks.  Bill,  par- 
ticularly the  lower  mandible,  lighter  than  in  summer. 

Adult  Female. — Coloured  in  summer  and  winter  nearly 
the  same  as  the  male  in  w inter.  Smith.) 

Geographical  Distribution  aud  Habits. — Dr.Smith  states 
that  this  sptcies  does  not  uppear  to  extend  south  of  '2(J at 
least  lie  discovered  no  individuals  before  be  reached  that  j 
latitude.  The  natives  more  to  the  southward,  seemed  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  bird,  lu  the  districts  to  the  north  ' 
of  20°,  however,  it  was  common,  and  large  flocks  w ere  often 
observed  among  the  trees  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  Dr. 
Smith  further  remarks  that  though  they  were  generally 
among  trees  at  the  time  he  passed  through  the  country,  he 
was  informed  that  they  leave  them  at  the  commencement 
of  tire  breeding  season,  for  the  reeds  which  skirt  the  rivers 
here  and  there,  and  from  which  they  suspend  their  nests. 
They  are,  he  states,  very  destructive  to  gardens,  like  Eu- 
plectes  oryx,  in  the  summer,  and  the  natives  are  obliged  to 
watch  their  crops  to  prevent  them  from  being  devoured  by 
one  or  other  of  their  species. 

Dr.  Smith  enumerates  the  following  species  of  Euplectes 
as  inhabitants  of  South  Africa: — oryx  (Loxia  oryx, 
Linn.),  capensis  Loxia  copensis,  Linn.),  and  taha. 

Plocepasscr  mahati  (Agrophilus,  Sw.). 

Description. — Forehead,  top  of  the  head,  nape,  lores, 
and  stripe  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  the  top  of  the 
neck,  liver-brown  ; sides  of  the  head  and  ear-coverts 
broccoli-brown,  tinged  with  yellowish-brown ; eyebrows 
broad,  dusky  white.  Upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck, 
interscapulars,  hack,  and  lesser  wing-coverts  intermediate 
between  broccoli  and  wood  brown ; last  row  of  the  lesser 
wing-coverts  broadly  tipped  with  pale  cream-yellow ; pri- 
mary and  secondary  quill-coverts  light  liver-brown,  the 
former  narrowly,  the  latter  broadly  margined  with  rusty 
white  ; rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  yellowish  white ; tail- 
feathers  liver-brown,  tipped  and  narrowly  edged  externally 
with  rusty  white.  Chin,  throat,  vefit,  under  tail-coverts, 
and  thiglis  dusky  white;  breast,  belly,  and  flanks,  dirty 
cream-yellow,  inclining  to  pale  wood-brown.  Bill  dull 
yellow  ish  brown,  shaded  w it li  brownish  red  ; legs,  toes, 
and  claws  same  colour.  Eyes  deep  brownish  orange. 
Length  from  point  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail  G inches 
lines. 

Female  very  similar  to  male  in  colour.  (Smith.) 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits. — Dr.  Smith  first 
saw  this  bird  upon  a tree  on  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the 
Orange  River.  The  nests  in  figure  and  texture  had  many 
of  the  characters  of  those  of  Ploccus,  but  resembled  those 
of  sonic  of  the  South  African  Pyrgita  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  anned.  The  walls  of  each  nest  were  en- 
tirely composed  of  stalks  of  grass,  the  thickest  extremities 
of  wnich  were  so  placed  as  to  protrude  externally  for  se- 
veral inches  beyond  the  compact  structure  destined  to 
contain  the  eggs.  Thus  each  nest  appeared  armed  with 
numerous  projecting  spines,  and  bore  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  body  of  a porcupine  with  its  spines  partially 
erected.  Several  of  the  Purgitte , Dr.  Smith  remarks,  arm 
their  nests  after  the  same  ioahion,  but  they  select  for  the 
purpose  the  delicate  twigs  of  shrubs  or  brushwood,  in- 
stead of  stalks  of  grass.  The  object  of  both  is,  he  observes, 
to  offer  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  snakes  towards  the 
eggs  and  young.  Dr.  Smith  adds  that  a solitary  specimen 


of  Plocepasscr  is  seldom  seen,  and  that  the  bird  is  dis- 
posed to  congregate,  lie  met  with  small,  and  even  oc- 
casionally with  large  flocks,  as  far  north  as  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  Twenty  or  thirty  nests  were  to  be  seen  upon 
one  tree.  Seeds  and  insects  are  the  food,  and,  in  search 
of  these,  the  bird  passes  much  time  upon  the  ground.  If 
disturbed  when  thus  feeding,  the  flock  move  away  in  a 
body  to  a neighbouring  tree,  where  they  remain  till  they 
are  satisfied  that  they  may  return  to  their  employment. 


Ploccpawet  i Smith. 


Keats  of  I'loeepaweT  mahall. 

Dr,  Smith  notices  two  species,  Plocepasscr  muha*it 
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Smith,  and  Plocepasser  superciliosus  (Agrophilus  super  - 
c ill  os  lit,  Svt.). 

Textor  enjthrorhynchus. 

Description. — Head,  upper  and  under  parts,  the  last 
half  of  each  primary  quill,  all  the  secondary'  quills,  and 
the  tail,  blackish-brown ; first  half  of  each  primary' quill 
white,  outer  vanes  of  a few  of  those  nearest  to  the  second- 
aries margined  with  the  same  colour  almost  to  their 
points.  Bill  light  yellowish-red,  clouded  with  shades  of 
purple-red ; legs  nnd  toes  yellowish-brown,  the  former 
tinted  with  yellowish-red  ; claws  livid  umber-brown.  Eyes 
dark  brown. 

Female. — The  brown  tint  more  distinct  than  in  the 
male ; in  other  respects  very  similar  in  colour. 

Young. — Dusky  liver-brown ; feathers  of  breast  and 
belly  broadly  margined  with  white.  Slight  indications  of 
such  white  margins  are  often  to  be  observed  upon  the 
feathers  of  the  sides  and  body  in  adults.  (Smith.) 


T**xtor  cTyllirwhjB^iu*. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits. — ‘It  was  not 
till  alter  we  had  passed  to  the  northward  of  the  25th  de- 
gree of  south  latitude,*  says  Dr.  Smith,  ‘ that  we  discovered 
this  bird  ; and,  if  we  are” to  believe  the  natives,  it  rarely 
extends  its  flight  farther  to  the  southward,  which  they  at- 
tribute to  the  scarcity  of  buffaloes  south  of  that  parallel. 
Whenever  it  was  discovered,  it  was  always  in  attendance 
upon  herds  of  the  animals  iust  mentioned,  nnd  either  fly- 
ing over  the  members  of  which  the  group  was  composed, 
or  else  perched  upon  the  back  of  some  individual  animal. 
While  perched,  it  appeared  generally  to  be  employed  in 
collecting  articles  of  food  from  the  hide ; and  while  so 
occupied  it  passed  quickly  from  one  part  of  the  buffalo  to 
another,  without  the  latter  appearing  to  bestow  the  slight- 
est attention  upon  its  movements.  On  opening  the  sto- 
machs of  the  specimens  we  procured,  we  found  what  wc 
had  been  led  to  expect,  namely,  that  its  food  consisted  in 
part  at  least  of  parasitical  insects;  and  that  to  obtain  them 
it  selected  the  company  in  which,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, we  always  found  it.  According  to  the  evidence 
of  the  natives,  it  also  frequently  alights  upon  the  ground, 
examines  the  excrement  of  the  buffalo,  and  from  it  col- 
lects certain  articles  of  food.  Sometimes  a number  of  in- 
dividuals were  observed  associated  with  the  quadrupeds  in 
question,  frequently  only  one  or  two,  nnd  on  many  occa- 
sions we  encountered  troops  of  buffaloes  without  even  one 
in  attendance. 

This  bird,  beside*  being  of  service  to  its  huge  n.*so- 
ciates  by  ridding  them  of  many  of  the  insects  with  which 
their  skins  are  infested,  also  performs  for  them  another 
valuable  service.  On  observing  any  unusual  appear- 
ance in  the  neighbourhood,  its  attention  is  immediately  di- 
rected to  it ; nnd,  if  alarm  is  eventually  excited,  the  bird 
flies  up,  upon  which  all  the  buffaloes  instantly  raise  their 
heads,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  cause  which  had  led 
to  the  sudden  departure  of  this  sentinel.  If  they  arc  suc- 
cessful in  the  attempt,  and  see  reason  to  fear  for  their  own 
safety,  they  take  to  flight  in  a body,  nnd  are  accompanied 
the  birds  who  forewarned  them  of  thejr  danger.  On 
the  herd  again  halting  to  feed,  the  birds  return  to  their 


avocation,  and  pursue  a course  similar  to  that  just  de- 
scribed, provided  the  like  circumstances  recur.  We  never 
found  this  bird  attaching  itself  to  any  quadruped  but 
the  buffelo,  nor  did  we  ever  find  the  latter  with  any 
other  attendants,  though  we  found  in  the  country  in  which 
both  exist  two  other  birds  in  the  habit  of  feeding  upon  pa- 
rasitical animals,  namely  Buphaga  Africana  and  erythro- 
rhyncha.  These  restricted  their  visits  exclusively  to  the 
rhinoceros.’  {Zoology  of  &>uth  Africa.) 

WEAVING.  If  we  take  the  term  ‘ weaving*  in  its 
broadest  sense,  as  applying  to  the  process  of  combining 
longitudinal  threads  into  a superficial  fabric,  it  will  have 
relation  to  the  whole  series  of  textile  manufactures;  not 
only  those  which  arc  prepared  in  the  loom,  but  likewise 
net-work,  lace-work,  and  hosiery.  We  shall  endeavour 
therefore  in  the  present  article  to  complete  the  details  of 
manufacturing  many  textile  fabrics  which  have  been  par- 
lially  described  in  tormer  articles ; and  as,  to  effect  this, 
some  sort  of  classification  will  be  desirable,  w'e  propose, 
after  briefly  noticing  the  stale  and  progress  of  weaving 
among  the  antients,  to  proceed  thus : — Plain  Bearing; 
Pattern  lYeaving  ; Double  Wearing  ; Cross  B earing ; 
Chain  B earing ; Pile  Weaving ; Poirer  Weaving. 
Under  many  of  these  headings  we  shall  have  to  enter  into 
some  details ; but  in  other  cases  very  little  more  will  be 
necessary  than  a reference  to  former  articles. 

From  many  passages  in  the  Bible,  and  from  the  general 
character  of  dress,  it  is  apparent  that  woven  fabrics  were 
known  in  very  early  times.  In  all  probability  weaving 
was  practised  before  spinning;  that  is,  the  combination  ot 
reeds,  strips  of  leather,  or  rude  fibres  into  a material  for 
dress,  by  a process  analogous  to  that  of  weaving,  preceded 
the  practice  of  spinning  yarn  from  a congeries  of  element- 
ary fibres. 

Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his  work  on  Egypt,  (Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Antient  Egyptians 1,  obseres, 
• The  Egyptians,  from  a most  remote  era,  were  cele- 
brated lor  their  manufacture  of  linen  and  other  cloths, 
and  the  produce  of  their  looms  was  exported  to.  and 
eagerly  purchased  by,  foreign  nations.  The  fine  linen 
and  embroidered  work,  the  yam  and  woollen  stuffs,  of 
the  upper  and  lower  country',  are  frequently  mentioned, 
and  were  highly  esteemed.’  The  same  authority  states 
that  the  looms,  found  depicted  on  the  tombs  at  Thebes, 
are  of  an  exceedingly  rude  construction ; hut  he  does  not 
think  that  this  circumstance  militates  against  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  fabrics,  since  it  is  known  at  the  present  day 
that  the  Hindu  produces  exquisite  muslins  on  his  rude 
loom.  In  a specimen  of  mummy-cloth,  examined  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  texture  was  close  and  firm,  yet  elastic  ; the 
yam  of  both  warp  and  weft  was  remarkably  even  and  well 
spun;  the  weft  was  single,  while  the  warp-varn  consisted 
of  two  fine  threads  doubled  together  ; ana  It  was  observ- 
able, in  that  as  well  ns  in  other  specimens,  that  tire  number 
of  threads  to  an  inch  in  the  warp  uniformly  exceeded  that 
in  the  weft,  a difference  not  commonly  observable  in  Euro- 
can fabrics.  Mr.  Thompson  examined  Egyptian  cloths 
rought  to  England  by  Salt  and  Bclzoni,  and  found  that 
the  4 selvages’  were  well  made,  that  striped  goods  similar 
to  modern  ginghams  were  often  made  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  indigo  was  used  as  one  or  the  ayes.  Wilkinson 
gives  copies  from  some  of  the  pictures  at  Thebes,  Beni 
Hassan,  and  Eilcithyas,  representing  weavers  at  their 
looms;  in  one  instance  the  loom  appears  to  be  horizontal ; 
while  in  another  it  is  vertical,  with  the  weft  driven  up- 
wards ; and  from  representations  of  five  different  sorts  of 
shuttles,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  generally  about 
half  a yard  in  length. 

Mr.  Yates  (art.  ‘Tela,*  Smith’s  Dictionary  qf  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities)  has  collected  most  of  the  authentic 
details  respecting  the  ail  of  weaving  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  from  which  wc  may  select  a few  illustrations. 
Weaving  was  carried  on  as  a distinct  trade  in  the  larger 
towns;  hut  every  considerable  private  establishment  had 
also  a loom  at  which  the  females  of  the  family  were  em- 
ployed ; the  weaving  being  enrried  on  chiefly  by  female 
slaves,  while  the  superintendence  rested  with  the  mistress 
and  her  daughters.  In  large  houses  a particular  room  was 
set  apart  for  this  occupation.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
differed  from  the  Egyptians  in  this,  that  the  weaving  was 
among  the  last-mentioned  people  performed  by  men, 
while  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  a female  em- 
ployment. The  shawls  furnished  to  the  temples  were 
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woven  by  women,  in  some  case*  attached  to  the  more 
opulent  temples,  hut.  in  other  cases  independent  of  them  : 
thus,  the  sixteen  women  who  lived  together  in  a building 
destined  to  their  use  at  Olympia,  wove  a new  shawl  every 
five  years,  to  be  displayed  at  the  games  whichVere  then 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Hera,  and  to  bo  preserved  in  her 
temple.  Plato  mentions  one  of  the  most  important  dif- 
ferences between  the  warp  and  the  weft,  viz.  that  the 
threads  of  the  former  are  strong  and  firm  in  consequence 
of  being  more  twisted  in  spinning  : whilst  those  of  the 
latter  are  comparatively  solt  and  yielding;  a comparison 
which  is  strictly  applicable  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Yates 
gives  two  wood-cuts  to  show  the  analogy  between  the  an- 
tient  Greek  loom  and  the  modem  Icelandic  loom;  both 
having  the  warp-1 breads  vertical:  whereas  in  the  im- 
proved looms  of  modern  times  the  warp  is  always  hori- 
zontal. The  Greeks  evidently  understood  much  of  what 
is  now  termed  ' mounting  a luom,’  that  is,  arranging  strings 
in  such  a manner  as  to  separate  the  wnrp-thread  into  two 
or  more  group*,  between  which  the  weft  may  be  intro- 
duced : the  leash  (piroc)  being  one  such  string,  and  a 
woven  pattern  being  termed  £i/uroc,  rpifttroc,  or  woXe/nroc, 
according  as  it  contained  two,  three,  or  more  groups  of 
strings,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  4 leaves  of  heddle*.’ 
After  the  weft  was  thrown,  it  was  driven  up  close,  either  by 
a kind  of  bat,  called  a ‘ spat  ha,’  or  by  a kind  of  comb  ; both 
of  which  appear  to  be  combined  in  the  * batten  ’ or  * lay’  of 
the  modem  loom.  The 4 checks’  produced  by  having  differ- 
ent coloured  warp  threads,  and  “stripes,*  formed  of  multi- 
coloured wefts,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
as  were  likewise  numerous  kinds  of  fancy  weaving  de- 
rived from  these  two  combined.  Mr.  Yates  conclude* 
with  this  remark:  ‘As  far  m we  can  form  a judgment 
from  the  language  and  descriptions  of  antient  authors,  the 
productions  of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  antient 
times  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapcstir  of  the  present  age.’ 

If  we  consider  the  above  details,  and  at  the  same  time 
mark  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  the  Hindu  weaver  at  the 
present  day,  we  shall  have  the  means  of  forming  a judg- 
ment of  the  practice  of  weaving  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
times,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  modem  European  weaving. 
The  Hindu  weaver  takes  his  station  under  the  trees,  where 
he  stretches  his  warp-thread  between  two  bamboo  rollers, 
which  are  fastened  to  the  turf  by  wooden  pins.  He  digs  a 
hole  in  the  earth  large  enough  to  contain  his  legs  when  in 
a sitting  posture;  and  then,  suspending  to  a branch  of  a 
tree  the  eords  which  are  intended  to  cause  the  raising  and 
depressing  of  the  warp-threads,  he  fixeB  underneath  two 
loops  for  Im  toes,  by  which  he  produce*  a substitute  for 
treadles.  His  shuttle  acts  also  as  a batten  or  lay.  and 
completes  his  simple  arrangements.  With  such  rude  ap- 
paratus as  this  is  the  process  of  weaving  conducted  in 
nearly  all  the  villages  throughout  India.  We  will  now 
compare  these  methods  with  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
modem  Europe. 

Plain  Weaving. — By'thc  term  4 plain  weaving’ we  mean 
the  weaving  of  all  varieties  of  textile  manufacture,  whether 
of  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen,  in  which  the  weft  threads 
interlace  uniformly  among  the  warp  threads  without  pro- 
ducing twills,  checks,  stripes,  sprigs,  or  anvvariety  of  figures. 
Calico,  Irish  linen,  and  plain  silk  are  good  representatives  of 
this  kind  of  weaving.  If  we  examine  anv  of  these,  we  shall 
find  that  the  cross  threads  pass  alternately  over  and  under 
the  long  threads,  no  one  thread  passing  over  or  under  two 
other  threads  at  once.  In  the  language  of  weavers,  the 
long  threads  arc  called  trarp , twist,  eaine,  or  organzine ; 
while  the  cross  threads  are  called  treft,  icon/,  shoot , or 
tram.  Twist  is  the  geneial  term  applied  to  the  kind  of 
yam  used  for  cotton  waqr ; organzine  to  that  for  silk  warp ; 
and  some  of  the  other  terms  have  in  like  manner  only  par- : 
tial  application : if  therefore  we  speak  simply  of  trarp  and 
treft,  we  shall  avoid  ambiguity,  and  be  sufficiently  correct 
lor  the  object  in  view.  The  warp  is  always  affixed  to  the 
loom  or  weaving  machine:  while  the  weft  is  contained  in 
the  shuttle,  a small  l>oat-liko  instrument.  The  winding  of 
the  weft  on  the  spindle  which  runs  through  the  shuttle  is 
a simple  matter;  out  the  arrangement  of  the  warp  in  the 
loom  is  very  important,  and  must  be  understood  before  we 
can  follow  the  details  of  weaving. 

The  first  operation  consists  in  laying  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  threads  together  to  form  the  width  of  the  cloth  : this 
is  called  trarpittg.  Supposing  there  to  be  1000  threads  in 


the  width  of  a piece  of  cloth  ; then  the  yam,  wound  on  the 
Iwbbins  as  it  leaves  the  hand  of  the  spinner,  must  be  so 
unwound  and  laid  out  as  to  form  1000  lengths,  constituting 
when  laid  parallel  the  warp  of  the  intended  cloth.  The 
antient  method  was  to  draw  out  the  warp  from  the  bobbins 
at  full  length  in  an  open  field ; and  this  is  still  practised 
in  India  and  China;  but  the  climate  of  Europe  is  too  un- 
certain for  such  a method,  and  hence  the  uarjnng-frame. 
was  devised.  This  is  a large  wooden  frame  fixed  up  ver- 
tically against  a wall,  the  upright  sides  being  pierced  with 
holes" to  receive  wooden  pins,  which  project  sufficiently  to 
receive  the  clue  or  group  of  yams.  The  warper,  having 
placed  the  bobbins  of  yam  in  an  adjacent  frame,  ties  the 
ends  of  all  the  threads  together,  and  attaches  them  to  one 
of  the  pins;  then  gathering  all  the  threads  in  his  hand 
into  one  clue,  and  permitting  them  to  slip  through  the 
fingers,  he  walks  to  the  other  end  of  the  frame,  where  he 
passes  the  yarns  over  the  fixed  pin.  He  walks  from  end 
to  end  of  the  frame,  attaching  the  clue  of  yams  to  the  pins 
each  time,  until  he  lias  unwound  from  the  bobbins  enough 
yam  to  form  the  warp.  Ilut  this  method,  although  still 
followed  in  some  places  has  yielded  to  the  use  of  the 
warping-mill , a much  more  convenient  piece  of  apparatus. 
The  bobbins  are  placed  in  a frame  E {Fig.  1).  The 
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warper,  sitting  at  A,  rotates  the  vertical  reel,  or  cylin- 
der B,  by  means  of  the  wheel  C and  the  rope  D.  The 
yarns  from  all  the  bobbins,  collected  together  in  a group 
at  F,  there  pass  through  a sliding  piece,  which,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  cord  G and  the  revolving  shaft 
H,  rises  and  falls.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  when  the  handle  is  turned  by  the  warper,  tnc  clue 
becomes  wound  spirally  on  the  reel.  The  diameter  or 
the  reel  is  so  regulated,  that  when  the  spiral  equals  the 
intended  length  of  the  warp,  the  clue  of  yarns  is  twisted 
round  pins  at  II,  and  then  by  a reverse  motion  of  the 
handle  is  wound  spirally  down  again ; and  so  on  up 
and  down  alternately  until  the  grouped  dues  of  yarns 
constitute  a sufficient  number  for  the  width  of  the  warp. 
Certain  minor  adjustments  are  at  the  same  time  made, 
to  facilitate  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  weaver. 
The  more  modem  warping-mnchincs  wc  shall  have  to 
mention  when  we  come  to  4 power-weaving.’ 

When  the  warp  is  completed  on  the  warping-mill,  the 
warper  takes  it  off  and  winds  it  on  a stick  into  a ball,  pre- 
paratory to  the  process  of  beaming , or  winding  it  on  the 
beam  of  the  loom.  The  threads,  in  this  latter  process,  are 
wound  as  evenly  as  possible  on  the  beam ; a separator, 
ravel,  or  comb  being  used  to  lay  them  parallel,  und  to 
spread  them  out  to  about  the  intended  width  of  the  cloth. 
Arrangements  are  then  made  for  (hairing,  or  attaching 
the  warp-threads  individually  to  certain  mec  hanism  of  the 
loom.  This  we  may  illustrate  by  Fig.  2,  representing  the 
common  loom  in  its  simplest  state.  The  yarn-beam  is  at 
A,  capable  of  revolving  on  its  axis,  and  of  allowing  its 
threads  to  be  drawn  out  in  a horizontal  layer  B.  At  C arc 
two  leaves  of  heddles  or  healds,  each  leal"  consisting  of  a 
number  of  strings  ranged  vertically,  attached  at  bottoai  to 
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two  treadles  H H,  and  at  top  to  a cross-bar  F.  At  about 
the  middle  of  every  heddle  or  string  is  a loop  or  eye, 
through  which  the  warp-yams  are  drawn,  one  through 
each  eye ; and  the  passing  of  the  yarns  through  these 
loops  constitutes  the  process  of  drawing.  Half  of  the 
warp-yams,  that  is,  every  alternate  yarn,  pass  through  the 
loops 'in  one  leaf  of  hedales,  and  the  other  half  through 
the  other  leaf ; and  as  the  two  leaves  arc  so  connected  by 
pulleys  as  to  cause  one  to  rise  when  the  other  sinks,  the 
warp  becomes  divided  into  two  portions,  one  above  the 
other,  near  the  anterior  end  of  tne  loom.  The  weaver 
sits  at  G,  drives  the  shuttle  by  means  of  the  handle  I,  and 
drives  up  every  successive  weft-thread  by  the  batten,  lay, 
or  lathe.  E,  suspended  from  F.  The  succession  of  move- 
ments must  be  noticed  somewhat  more  in  detail  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

There  are  three  movements  attending  every  thread  of 
weft  which  the  weaver  throws  across  the  warp.  In  the 
first  place  he  presses  down  one  of  the  two  treadles,  by 
which  one  of  the  two  halves  of  the  warp  is  depressed, 
thereby  forming  a kind  of  opening  called  the  ‘shed.’  Into 
this  shed,  at  the  second  movement,  he  throws  the  shuttle 
containing  the  weft-thread,  with  sufficient  force  to  drive 
it  across  the  whole  web.  Then,  at  the  third  movement, 
he  grasps  the  batten,  which  is  a kind  of  frame  carrying  at 
its  lower  edge  a comb-like  piece  having  os  many  teeth  as 
there  are  threads  in  the  warp,  and  with  this  he  drives  up 
the  thread  of  weft  close  to  those  previously  thrown.  One 
thread  of  weft  is  thus  completed,  and  the  weaver  proceeds 
to  throw  another  in  a similar  way,  but  in  a reverse  order, 
that  is,  by  depressing  the  left  treadle  instead  of  the  right, 
and  by  throwing  the  shuttle  from  left  to  right,  instead  of 
bom  right  to  left.  In  the  commonest  mode  of  weaving 
the  shuttle  is  thrown  by  both  hands  alternately  ; but  about 
si  century  ago  John  Kay  invented  the  ‘fly-shuttle,’  in 
which  a string  and  handle  are  so  placed  that  the  weaver 
can  work  the  shuttle  both  ways  with  one  hand.  ‘Hie  fly- 
shuttle  is  illustrated  in  Check;  while  Fig.  3 will  show 
Fig.  3. 


more  clearly  the  mode  in  wliich  the  weft  is  wound  round 
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I the  spindle  or  pirn  of  the  shuttle,  and  the  most  improved 
arrangement  far  driving  the  shuttle  into  the  open  shed  of 
the  web.  The  spindle  of  the  shuttle  contains  enough  welt 
for  several  shoots  or  throws;  the  well  unwinding  as  the 
shuttle  travels  along,  and  forming  the  ‘selvage ’of  the 
cloth  when  the  shuttle  returns  in  the  opposile  direction. 

In  cotton  and  some  other  fabrics,  the  warp-yarns  must 
be  1 dressed’  as  the  weaver  proceeds,  that  is,  rubbed  over 
with  some  kind  of  vegetable  mucilage,  such  as  paste  or 
size,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  tenacity,  of  diminish- 
ing friction  by  smoothing  down  tile  little  hairy  filaments 
of  the  yarn,  and  of  imparting  a smoothness  or  gloss.  In 
hand-weaving,  the  weaver  suspends  his  operations  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  apply  dressing  to  his  warp.  He 
first  applies  a kind  of  comb  to  the  warp,  to  clear  away 
knots  and  burrs;  then  lays  on  the  paste  with  a brush  ; and 
lastly  dries  the  paste  by  a current  of  air  excited  by  a large 
fan.  ’Die  more  modem  and  complete  * dressing-machine  * 
we  shall  liave  to  notice  in  connection  with  'pwcer- 
weaving.' 

In  weaving  plain  silks,  calicos,  and  other  webs  of  mo- 
derate width,  there  are  two  leaves  of  heddles  and  two 
treadles,  for  dividing  the  warp  into  two  parcels.  In 
weaving  broader  webs,  such  as  floor-cloth  canvas,  the  hed- 
dle* and  treadles  are  equally  simple,  but  more  power  and 
dexterity  are  necessary  in  throwing  the  shuttle,  since  the 
width  ot  the  web  is  sometimes  as  much  as  eight  yards.  In 
weaving  very  narrow  webs,  such  as  ribands,  galloons.  See., 
there  would  be  a waste  of  power  and  of  time  if  only  one 
shuttle  were  thrown  across  a distance  of  two  or  thiee 
inches  at  each  movement ; and  there  lias  consequently 
been  devised  a kind  of  loom  called  the  ‘engine-loom,’  in 
which  several  shuttles  work  several  webs  at  one  time  in 
each  machine  ; this  has  been  fully  explained  in  Riuand. 
Various  details  concerning  plain  woven  goods  will  be 
found  under  CorroN  ; Linen;  Muslin;  Silk. 

Pattern-weaving. — The  number  of  woven  webs  whicli 
can  come  under  the  designation  of  plain  weaving  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  those  now  to  be  considered. 
Whenever  the  warp  and  weft  are  of  the  same  colour,  and 
intersect  each  other  in  regular  order,  so  as  to  produce  a 
uniform  surface  totally  divested  of  pattern,  we  may  deem 
that  • plain-weaving  ;’  but  every  day’s  experience  shows 
that  pattern,  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  a more  prevailing 
characteristic  of  woven  fabrics. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  take  the  case  in  which  all  the 
threads  of  the  warp  are  of  one  colour,  and  all  those  of  the 
weft  another  colour:  thin  produces  the  peculiar  effect 
called  shot  patterns,  but  involves  no  new  arrangements  as 
to  weaving.  Next  come  the  two  varieties  known  respec- 
tively as  stripes  and  checks.  A stripe  is  a pattern  in  wnich 
parallel  lines  run  either  along  or  across  the  warp ; while  a 
check  is  an  alternation  of  rectangles  like  a chess-board,  or 
more  properly  like  the  varieties  of  Scotch  plaid.  The  pro- 
duction of  a stripe  depends  either  upon  the  warper  or  the 
weaver : the  production  of  a check  depends  upon  both, 
li  the  stripes  are  of  different  colours,  and  extend  length- 
wise of  the  cloth,  then  the  warper  so  disposes  the  threads 
of  his  warp  that  the  two  colours  shall  succeed  each  other 
at  regular  intervals ; but  if  the  stripes  are  of  the  same  co- 
lour, but  of  different  quality  os  to  fineness,  then  the  warper 
uses  two  qualities  of  warp  in  alternate  succession.  If  the 
stripes  extend  across  the  doth,  the  warper  arranges  his 
threads  as  for  plain  weaving ; but  the  weaver  uses  two  or 
more  shuttles,  carrying  two  or  more  coloured  wefts,  and 
throws  the  shuttles  at  regular  intervals  in  succession.  If  a 
check  is  to  be  produced,  the  warper  first  produces  his 
alternation  of  colours  in  the  warp,  and  the  weaver  theu 
throws  in  wefts  of  different  colours  by  using  two  or  more 
shuttles,  so  that  the  interlacing  of  the  long  stripes  with  the 
cross-stripes  produces  the  check,  the  pattern  of  wliich  de- 
pends on  the  comparative  width  of  the  various  stripes. 
The  manner  of  using  the  combined  shuttles  is  described 
under  Check. 

The  next  to  be  noticed  is  the  production  of  the  twill,  a 
very  extensively  adopted  variety  of  woven  work,  since  it 
comprises  satin,  bombazeen,  kerseymere,  and  numerous 
other  kinds.  In  the  twill,  the  weft-threads  do  not  pass 
over  and  under  the  warp-threads  in  regular  succession, 
but  pass  over  one  and  under  two,  over  one  and  under 
three,  or  over  one  and  under  eight  or  ten,  according  to 
the  kind  of  twill.  The  effect  of  this  is,  to  produce  a kind 
of  diagonal  ribbed  appearance,  either  on  the  ‘ right  * or 
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the  ‘wrong’  side  of  the  cloth,  and  a smooth  and  glossy  ap- 
pearance on  the  other,  according  a*  the.  one  thread  is 
crossed  above  or  below  by  the  weft.  * 

Fig.  4. 


by 


which  a treadle,  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  wei 


Fig.  4 will  assist  our 


gave  a vibratory  motion  to  a curved  lever  which  drew 
down  some  of  the  warp  threads  and  elevated  others ; and 
the  skill  consisted  in  so  causing  the  lever  to  travel  along 
a rack  or  toothed  bar  as  to  act  upon  different  warp- 
threads  in  succession.  The  draw-boy  has  been  very  much 
employed,  while  another  invention,  equally  ingenious 
perhaps,  has  from  various  causes  failed  to  come  into  use. 
This  fatter  was  the  automatic  carpet-loom  of  Mr.  Duncan. 
Here  the  warp-threads,  instead  of  being  elevated  and 
depressed  by  the  handles  as  in  a draw -loom,  or  by  the 
5: c i a in  lhi»  draw 


nprocating  lever  as  in  the  draw-boy,  were  moved  by 
,«  inserted  in  a rotating  barrel,  the  pin*  being  placed 
i an  order  of  succession  according  to  the  pattern  to  be 


comprehension  of  this  point.  If  we  suppose  the  round 
dots  to  be  sections  of  successive  warp-threads  and  the 
white  double  line  to  be  one  thread  of  weft,  we  shall  see 
that  the  weft  passes  over  four,  under  one,  over  four ; then 
under  four,  over  one,  under  tour ; and  if  the  specimen  were 
continued,  we  should  see  that  these  cycles  of  changes  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  regular  order.  This  arrangement  fur-  > •>*  “Jj  jv*-  ~‘t  those  on  the  barrel  of  a street-organ  or  a 

Which  the  weft  croae.  the  warp  (A  few  particular,  will  : *■  '‘Jj. £ ^operly  named  n,t  “ the  ta- 
bs found  under  Bombazkxx  ami  Damask.)  JLmr  A hn^r  .Vetch  in  No  no  of  the  • Penny  Maga- 

Now  in  order  to  allow  the  weft  to  pa.,  under  four  or  I yentor.  . ^nb2*^“h''Vviden«  riven  before  the  Com- 
mote thread,  at  once.  some  mechanism  must  Ik i deviaed  | an* '.taken  fro^he  Evince  p «>  s.lk-trade,  .limy- 


c«nne  mecham.m  mu.t  be  devised  ; tine,'  taken  from  the  Evidence  pvenbefore  the  Com- 

...  , rse  rout  at  one  movement,  or  of  keeping  j miltee  of  the  HouMor.ommon.an  11. r 

them  stationary  while  every  fourth  thread  i.  depreaveii.  If  , the  manner  in  which  M. 
the  welt  always  passed  under  the  same  lour  threads,  no  • inventor? 

SSs  -ir  ir  srsr 

required,  and  more  than  two  treadles  to  work  them.  There  | holes  , an  0 e lor  eAC|1  particular 

proprtafed1:  ^"thS  onTIrttafeU  preyed  doin.  ! 'oration,  in  tlie  ia^  where are  co^e.pon  e„t 

onu  fifth  of  the  warp-threads  become,  drawn  out  of  the  in  po.it.on  with  some  of'he  hote.m  ; u , 


The  weaver,  by  the  ! those  on  each  face  of  the  • — - - . 

management  of  hi.  treadle.,  h«  the  power  of  ramng  or  together  by  Hitata  Of j«»> 
depressing  four- fifths  of  his  warp-threads,  in  groups  of  lour  | box  rotates  on  a hor  zon  al  axis,  the  ^ 1 
each,  leaving  even  fifth  thread  stationary ; and  in  this  | lie  flat  on  the  several  laces  of  the  box.  . me  earn 
state  of  things  he  throws  his  si 
nations  among  his  five  treadles, 
rieties  of  movement,  which  give 
twill. 


shuttle.  By  various  combi-  ' pattern  may  be  one  or  two  hundred  ID  minber,  and  a 
a,  he  can  pruduce  many  va-  form  an  endless  cliain.  The  box  may  have  four,  five  o 
vc  rise  to  difiereut  kind,  of  I more  face.,  according  to  circumstance*,  nie  principle  of 


action  may  perhaps  be  explained  tlui.  Suppoting  each 
When,  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  a twill,  the  weaver  | face  to  have  r 


,„ve  one  ^hundred  perforations,  then  there  are  a 

has  to  produce  sprigs,  flowers,  spot.,  or  any  kind  of  figure, 1 hundred  small  liar,  or  needle,  ranged 
a ereat  increase  of  complexity  occurs.  The  weft  mav  aetly  the  same  order  as  the  hole,  in  the  faces  of  the  box 
pj,  over  four  and  under  one  J one  part  of  the  width  of  ! the  end.  of  the  bam  being  imnicdmtcl^opposite  the  holes, 
the  cloth ; over  two  and  under  two  at  another ; over  one  I Each  bar  or  needli 


and  under  four  at  another  ; according  to  the  part  ol  the 
figure  which  may  happen  to  occur  at  any  particular  part 
v.lrvtl.  Itonne  lh«  nrrfpr  in  which  the 


lever  by  which  certain  warp- 
threads  are  governed,  in  such  a way  that  when  the  bare 
are  moved  longitudinally,  the  warp-threads  become  ele- 
vated or  depressed.  Now  if  the  box  have  a reciprocating 
motion,  so  that  one  of  its  laces  shall  strike  against  the  ends 
of  the  hare,  the  ends  of  all  the  hare  will  pass  into  the 
holes  in  the  box,  if  the  face  be  not  covered  with  a card ; 
but  if  it  he  covered,  some  of  the  bare  will  pass  through 
the  holes  of  the  card  into  the  holes  in  the  box,  while 
others,  at  the  imperforated  parts  of  the  card,  will  be 
driven  aside.  Thus  the  hare  became  unequally  acted  on. 


of  the  width  of  the  cloth.  Hence  the  order  in  which  the 
warp-thread*  must  be  depressed  or  elevated  varies  con- 
tinually, and  the  number  of  leave*  of  hcddle*  would  be- 
come so  numerous  that  the  loom  could  not  hold  them,  nor 
could  the  feet  of  the  weaver  move  the  requisite  treadles. 

This  difficulty  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  the  druu-loom, 
in  which  strings  are  so  arranged  that  a boy  can  draw 
down  the  requisite  warp-threads  preparatory  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  shuttle.  The  draw-loom,  from  the  immense 
number  of  its  vertical  and  horizontal  strings,  is  a very  in- 
comprehensible piece  of  apparatus  to  a stranger,  whether 
seen  actually  at  work  or  represented  in  an  engraving  ; but 
its  principle  is  simple  enough.  The  warp-threads  pass 
through  eyes  or  loops  in  vertical  strings,  each  thread  hav- 
ing one  string;  nnd  these  strings  arc  so  grouped  that  the 
attendant  boy,  by  pulling  a handle,  draws  up  all  those 
warp-threads  which  are  necessarily  elevated  for  one  par- 
ticular shoot  of  weft;  and  when  a different  order  of 
succession  is  required,  he  pulls  another  handle.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  arrangement  of  the  strings  and  handles 
must  be  preconcerted  with  especial  reference  to  one  par- 
ticular pattern:  and  this  is  called  ‘cording  the  loom.’ 

The  coruing  would  sometimes  take  one  man  three  or  four 
months,  and  would  then  only  serve  for  one  particular 
pattern. 

Early  in  the  present  century  two  inventions  were  made  F..v«  — - manufactures 

with  the  view  of  rendering  the  draw-loom  more  automatic  to  the  bobbin-net  am  var  ous  othi  r 

One  of  these,  called  the  ‘ draw-boy,’  not  only  superseded  Its  characteristic  value  has  been  Unis  state ft  J • 

this  necessity  of  employing  a boy  to  pu"  the  hanffies,  but  j Porter  The  elaborate l ®f  l "ln^ 

removed  b'v  the  unemni  certainty  of  it.  operation,  all  | used  to  be  biought  forward  a.  evidence  ol  skrtfulnesa  0.1 
^bfe  cZS  SI  in  pulling  the  w,W  handle,  the  hart  of  the  Spitalfteld.  weaver,  o former  day-,  were 

This  was  a very  ingenious  arrangement  of  mechanism  j produced  l>y  only  the  most  skUlul  among  the  craft,  \ lio 


and  they  in  their  turn  act  unequally  on  the  warp-threads, 
depressing  some,  raising  others,  and  leaving  the  remainder 
stationary ; and  the  cards  are  so  perforated  as  to  lead  to 
the  production  of  a pattern  from  this  inequality  of  action. 
The  mode  in  which  the  cards  lie  on  the  box  may  be  seen 
in  Fig.  5,  which  represents  a form  of  the  Jacquard  ap- 
paratus employed  in  the  bobbin-net  machine.  The  box  is 
pentagonal,  and  pierced  with  a small  number  ot  holes  on 
each  face.  The  cards  arc  numerous,  joined  in  an  endless 
chain,  and  capable  of  being  brought  into  contact  with  all 
the  faces  successively  of  the  box  as  the  latter  revolves. 
Above  are  the  ends  of  the  bars  which,  by  a reciprocating 
movement,  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  box.  I he 
manner  in  which  the  bare  act  on  the  threads  need  not  be 
shown  here,  as  the  principle  of  the  Jacquard  apparatus 
relates  merely  to  this  movement  of  the  bars. 

The  Jacquard  apparatus  was  first  intended  for  and  Re- 
plied to  silk-weaving ; but  it  has  been  foiind  apphcable 
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be«tow«d  uuon  llitir  performance.  the  most  painful 
amount  of  labour;  the  most  beautiful  products  of  the 
loom  in  the  present  day  are  however  accomplished  by 
men  possessing  only  the  ordinary  rate  of  skill,  while  the 
labour  attendant  upon  the  actual  weaving  is  but  little 
more  than  that  demanded  for  making  the  plainest  goods.’ 

Double  Weaving. — In  all  the  fabrics  hitherto  noticed, 
there  is  but  one  layer  of  threads,  formed  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  well  among  the  warp,  both  well  and  warp 
being  individually  single.  But  there  has  long  been  prac- 
tised the  weaving  of  a kind  of  double  cloth,  composed  of 
two  webs,  each  consisting  of  separate  warp  and  weft,  but 
both  sets  interwoven  at  intervals.  The  junction  of  the  two 
webs  is  formed  by  passing  each  of  them  occasionally 
through  the  other,  so  that  each  particular  part  of  both  is 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below.  Kidderminster 
or  Scotch  carpeting  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  double- 
cloth novy  woven  in  Ibis  country:  and  it  will  therefore 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  refer  to  the  article  Carpet  for 
detail*. 

Cross  Weaving. — This  term  may  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  those  varieties  of  woven  fabric  in  which  the  warp- 
threads,  instead  of  lying  constantly  parallel,  as  in  all  the 
cases  hitherto  noticed,  cross  over  or  twist  around  one 
another,  thus  forming  a plexus  or  interlacing  independent 
of  that  produced  by  the  weft.  G ' arise  and  Dobbin-net 
may  be  taken  as  the  chief  representatives  of  this  kind  of 
fabric.  The  former  has  been  already  slightly  treated  on 
[Galtzb],  and  we  will  here  glance  rapidly  over  a few 
remarkable  points  in  the  history  of  the  latter. 

The  production  of  light  cross-woven  goods,  previous  to 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  bobbin-net  manu- 
facture at  Nottingham,  was  carried  on  only  to  a limited 
extent.  Net  was  the  generic  name  for  these  goods,  and 
according  as  slight  deviations  were  made  in  the  mode  of 
crossing  the  threads,  so  were  distinctive  names  given  to  the 
material  produced  ; such  as  whip-net,  mail-net,  patent-net, 
drop-net,  spider-net,  Paris-net,  balloon-net,  &c.  All  these 
varieties  were  produced  at  Ihe  loom,  with  warp- threads 
stretched  horizontally,  and  weft-threads  thrown  across  by 
means  of  a shuttle;  and  Ihe  difference  between  them  de- 
pends on  the  manner  ia  which  the  warp-threads  were  made 
to  cross  one  another,  and  in  which  the  weft-thread  was 
thrown.  In  the  bobbin-net  of  later  times  however  the 
plexus  is  produced  by  a machine  very  different  from  the 
common  loom,  and  among  the  most  remarkable  which  our 
textile  manufactures  afford. 

In  1777  a machine  was  invented  at  Nottingham  for  the 


manufacture  of  a kind  of  net  on  a principle  somew  hat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  stocking-weaving;  but  tlm  was  soon  super- 
seded by  another  which  manufactured  what  was  termed 
point-net , invented  by  Mr.  Lindley,  and  afterwards  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Flint.  The  point-net  be- 
came so  highly  approved,  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
a thousand  machines  at  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  Next  succeeded  what  was  called  the  warp-ma- 
chine, which  produced  ivarp-net  in  successful  competition 
with  the  point-net.  Still  However  the  net  produced  did 
not  afford  a good  imitation  of  the  bobbin-lace  or  pillow- 
lace  ; and  the  Nottingham  manufacturers  threw  out  every 
inducement  for  the  development  of  a machine  which  should 
produce  such  an  imitation.  At  length,  in  1800,  Mr.  John 
Heathcoat,  a stocking-weaver  of  Loughborough,  availing 
himself  of  an  ingenious  principle  involved  in  a machine 
for  making  fishing-nets,  invented  a few  years  before  by 
Robert  Brown,  of  Nottingham,  produced  and  patented  the 
bobbin-net  machine,  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  inge- 
nuity. From  this  time  a new  field  of  industry  became 
opened,  into  which  capital  and  skill  rapidly  entered.  The 
traverse-warp  machine  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  straight-bolt 
machine  of  Mr.  Morley,  the  pusher-machine  of  Messrs. 
Mart  and  Clark,  the  circular-bolt  machine  of  Mr.  Morley, 
and  the  lever-machine  of  Mr.  Leavers,  were  successive 
improvements  on  Healhcoat’s  bobbin-net  machine,  involv- 
ing its  main  principle,  but  working  it  out  more  effec- 
tually. 

The  main  points  of  difference  between  the  bobbin-net 
machine  and  the  common  loom  may  be  thus  stated. 
In  the  former  the  warp-threads  are  vertical ; in  the  lat- 
ter they  are  horizontal : in  the  former  the  weft  is  wound  on 
a brass  bobbin  so  thin  as  to  pass  between  the  adjacent 
threads  of  the  warp ; in  the  latter  it  is  contained  in  a shut- 
tle an  inch  or  more  in  width : in  the  former  the  transit  of 
the  weft-thread,  while  passing  between  the  warp,  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  web ; in  the  latter  it  is  pa- 
rallel with  that  plane  : in  the  former  the  successive  meshes 
or  intersections  are  driven  up  close  to  those  before  made, 
by  a series  of  pointed  wires  catching  in  the  loops ; in  the 
latter  they  are  driven  up  by  the  lay  or  batten  : in  the  for- 
mer there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  three  thousand  bob- 
, bins  or  weft-carrying  implements  to  one  machine  ; in  the 
Jatler  there  arc  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  shuttles : in 
the  former  each  bobbin  twists  its  weft-thread  round  a warp- 
thread  by  a series  of  oscillatory  movements  like  those  of  a 
pendulum  ; in  the  latter  the  t wisting  is  effected  rather  by 
the  movements  of  the  warp  than  those  of  the  weft. 

The  activity  to  which  tne  invention  of  the  bobbin-net 
machine  gave  rise  was  quite  extraordinary,  and  the  profits 
accruing  to  the  various  inventors  were  at  first  very  large. 
In  1H09  five  guineas  a yard  was  given  for  bobbin-net  which 
can  now  be  equalled  lor  eighteen-pence  ; and  quillings  or 
edgingB,  which  obtained  4*.  Qd.  per  yard  in  1810,  can  now' 
be  equalled  for  three-halfpence.  This  enormous  change 
has  been  due  partly  to  the  inordinate  profits  which  were 
reaped  in  the  first  instance,  and  partly  to  the  immense  pro- 
duction which  those  high  profits  induced,  and  which  has 
since  overstocked  the  market.  Dr.  Ure  states  that  ‘For 
several  years  after  its  first  invention,  about  the  year  1810, 
it  was  no  uncommon  tiling  lor  an  artisan  to  leave  his  usual 
calling,  and  betaking  himself  to  a lace-frame,  of  which  he 
was  part  proprietor,  realize  by  working  upon  it  20r.,  UO#., 
nay,  even  40s.  a day.  In  consequence  of  such  wonderful 
gains,  Nottingham,  the  birth-place  of  this  new  art,  with 
Loughborough  and  the  adjoining  villages,  became  the  scene 
of  an  epidemic  mania.  Many,  though  nearly  devoid  of 
mechanical  genius,  or  the  constructive  talent,  tormented 
themselves  night  and  day  with  projects  of  bobbins,  pushers, 
lockers,  point-bars,  and  needles,  of  various  forms,  till  their 
minds  got  permanently  bewildered : several  lost  their 
senses  altogether;  and  some,  after  cherishing  visions  of 
wealth,  as  in  the  old  time  of  alchemy,  finding  their  schemes 
abortive,  sank  into  despair  and  committed  suicide.’  (‘Cot- 
ton Manufae.,’  vol.  it.,  p.  350.)  From  certain  statistical 
details  which  Mr.  Feikin,  of  Nottingham,  furnished  to  the 
Factory  Commissioners  about  ten  years  ago,  it  appeals  that 
at  that  time  the  quantity  of  cotton  used  annually  in  Eng- 
land fur  bobbin-net  was  about  2.387 .OOOlbs.,  value  about 
200,000/.;  that  this  was  made  into  thirty  million  yards  of  net, 
value  nearly  two  millions  sterling ; that  160,000  persona 
w'ere  employed  in  spinning,  doubling,  weaving,  mending, 
pearling,  finishing,  and  embroidering  the  net ; lliat  the  fixed 
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and  floating  capital  invested  in  the  bobbin-net  manufacture 
reached  a*  nigh  as  two  millions  sterling;  and  that  there 
were  from  four  to  five  thousand  bobbin-net  machines  then 
in  England.  Some  of  these  machines  produce  net  twenty- 
quarters  or  five  yards  in  width  ; and  it  may  with  truth  be 
said,  that  such  a machine,  with  its  three  or  four  thousand 
delicately-constructed  brass  bobbins,  and  provided  with  a 
Jacquard  apparatus,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of 
mecnanism  which  our  manufactures  can  exhibit. 

Chain-Weaving. — We  may  perhaps  apply  this  term  to  a 
mode  of  using  threads  in  which  a scries  of  loops  is  formed 
by  a continuous  thread,  each  loop  or  link  being  so  connected 
with  others  as  to  form  a kind  of  chain  ; and  this  chain-work 
may  cither  be  worked  upon  a ground  woven  at  the  loom, 
or  may  constitute  the  woven  material  itself.  In  the  com- 
mon ‘ sampler-work,’  practised  by  children,  a piece  of  woven 
worsted  or  silk  is  covered  with  figures  or  letters  by  coloured 
threads,  worked  with  the  needle,  the  woven  piece  being 
held  in  the  left  hand.  In  the  ‘lace-running  and  ‘tam- 
bouring,’ largely  carried  on  in  and  near  Nottingham,  the 
operation  approaches  more  nearly  to  a kind  of  weaving ; for 
the  bobbin-net,  which  forma  the  ground,  is  stretched  hori- 
zontally on  a frame  (see  ‘Penny  Magazine,’  No.  703),  and 
the  lacc-runner  works  a scries  of  ornaments  in  the  net  by  a 
needle  threaded  with  coarse  cotton,  the  patlern  being  pre- 
viously marked  on  the  net.  In  the  process  of  • tambouring’ 
net,  the  cotton  thread  is  carried  to  and  fro  between  the 
meshes  of  the  net  by  means  of  a very  fine  and  small  hook, 
which  gives  to  the  decorative  figure  thus  produced  much  | 
more  the  appearance  of  chain-work  than  the .instance  above 
noticed.  In  the  tambouring  of  muslin,  which  was  said  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  to  have  occupied 
twenty  thousand  females  in  Great  Britain,  the  muslin  is 
rtretened  over  a hoop,  and  there  kept  in  its  place  by  an 
outer  hoop  fitted  close  to  it : the  hoops  arc  then  held  cither 
between  the  knee  and  the  chin  of  the  operator,  or  else  sup- 
parted  by  a kind  of  pedestal,  while  the  work-woman  pro- 
duces a kind  of  chain-work  on  the  surface  of  the  muslin. 
About  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Duncan  invented  a very  inge- 
nious tambouring  machine,  which  he  fully  described  in 
Brewster’s  • Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  f but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  maintained  a permanent  footing.  More  recently 
a method  has  been  introduced  at  Manchester  of  embroi- 
dering silk  goods  by  means  of  an  ingenious  instrument 
whose  movements  are  governed  on  the  principle  of  the 
pantograph,  f Pantograph.] 

Another  kind  of  weaving  which,  coming  midway  between 
common  weaving  and  needle-work,  and  combining  some- 
thing of  both,  may  be  ranked  in  the  present  class,  is  that 
which  relates  to  rug-work  and  tapestry,  in  which,  by  a scries 
of  links,  loops,  or  stitches,  various  coloured  threaas  are  in- 
terwoven into  a plexus  or  web,  having  an  ornamental  de- 
vice on  its  surface.  The  details  given  under  Baysux  Ta- 
pestry, Gobblin’,  and  Tapestry,  will  suffice  to  convey 
an  idea  of  this  kind  of  weaving  ; while  Lack  will  afford  a 
brief  view  of  the  mode  of  combining  threads  into  a fabric 
by  the  labours  of  the  cushion-lace  workers  of  our  midland 
and  western  counties. 

The  manufacture  of  stackings,  whether  by  the  humble 
process  of  knitting  or  by  the  me  of  the  stocking-frame,  is 
in  strictness  to  be  called  ‘chain-weaving;’  lor  the  fabric 
itself  is  actually  produced  by  a series  of  links  or  loops  in  a 
thread  of  worsted,  cotton,  or  silk.  In  the  process  of  knit- 
ling.  still  carried  on  to  a small  extent  in  secluded  country 
districts,  polished  steel  needles  or  wires  are  used  to  link 
threads  together  into  a series  of  loops,  closely  resembling 
in  their  character  the  loops  produced  in  tambouring.  But 
this  method  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the 
ingenious  stocking-framr,  which  we  proceed  next  to 
notice. 

A singular  confusion  pervades  the  early  history  of  the 
stocking-machine,  which  neither  Beckmann  nor  any  other 
inquirers  have  succeeded  in  removing.  There  is  a strange 
jumble  of  persons,  places,  and  dates  in  the  accounts  given 
of  the  invention  and  the  inventor;  but  the  version  most 
generally  received,  and  which  is  deemed  to  he  corrobo- 
rated by  a picture  and  an  inscription  in  the  Stocking- 
weavers’  Hall,  runs  nearly  thus : W illiam  Lee.  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  was  about  the  year  1589  expelled 
from  the  university  for  marrying  contrary  to  the  statutes. 
Haying  no  fortune,  the  wife  was  obliged  to  contribute  to 
their  joint  support  by  knitting ; and  Lee.  while  watching 
th?  motion  of  his  wife's  fingers,  conceived  the  idea  of 


imitating  those  movements  by  a machine.  According  to 
another  version,  Lee,  while  yet  unmarried,  excited  the 
contempt  of  his  mistress  by  contriving  a machine  to  imi- 
tate the  primitive  process  of  knitting,  and  was  rejected  by 
her;  but  both  accounts  agree  that  the  stocking-frame  teas 
invented  by  Lee,  and  at  about  the  date  assigned.  Having 
taught  the  use  of  the  machine  to  his  brother  and  the  rest 
of  his  relations,  he  established  himself  at  Culyerton,  near 
Nottingham,  as  a stocking-weaver.  After  remaining  there 
five  years,  he  applied  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  countenance 
and  support ; but  finding  himself  neglected  both  by  her  and 
by  her  successor  James  I.,  he  transferred  himself  and  his 
machines  to  France,  where  Henri  IV.  and  his  sagacious 
minister  Sully  gave  the  inventor  a welcome  reception.  On 
the  death  of  the  king,  Lee  shared  in  the  persecution  suf- 
fered by  the  Protestants  and  is  said  to  have  died,  from 
grief  and  disappointment,  at  Paris.  Some  of  his  workmen 
made  their  escape  to  England,  and  under  Aston,  who  had 
been  Lee’s  apprentice,  established  the  stocking  manufac- 
ture permanently  in  England. 

In  the  year  1683  Charles  II.  granted  to  the  Frame-work 
Knitters'  (stocking-makers)  Society  of  London  a charter, 
which  had  been  refused  to  them  a few  years  before  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Six  years  afterwards  the  number  of 
stocking-frames  in  England  amounted  to  760,  employing 
1200  workmen,  of  whom  three-fifths  made  silk  stockings 
and  the  others  worsted : for  cotton  was  not  then  ranked 
among  English  manufactures.  By  the  year  1714  the  num- 
ber of  frames  had  increased  to  8000  or  9000.  Some  years 
after  this,  the  Frame-work  Knitters’  Company  attempted 
to  control  not  only  the  manufacture  of  the  fabric  itself,  but 
also  the  making  and  selling  of  the  stockings;  but  the  pro- 
ject failed.  By  the  year  1733,  about  twenty  years  after 
the  introduction  of  cotton  stockings,  the  number  of  frames 
in  England  was  14,000.  Mr.  Jcdediah  Strutt,  of  Belper, 
invented,  in  the  year  1738,  a machine  for  making  ribbed 
stockings : he  patented  the  machine,  and  the  patent  was 
twice  contested,  first  by  the  hosiers  of  Derby,  and  then  by 
those  of  Nottingham;  but  the  validity  of  the  patent  being 
established,  the  inventor  enjoyed  it  for  fourteen  years. 
This  rib-stocking  frame  was  one  of  the  contrivances  which 
led  by  gradual  improvements  to  the  net-machinea. 

The  common  stocking-frame  exhibits  a quadrangular 
arrangement  of  upright  posts,  connected  by  cross-pieces  at 
the  top,  and  having  on  one  side  an  additional  piece  of 
framing  to  support  the  weaver’s  seat.  Near  where  the 
weaver  sits  is  placed  a series  of  needles,  which  serve  the 
place  of  knitting-needles  in  forming  the  loops;  they  are 
not  straight  needles  nor  yet  what  would  be  termed  hooks 
but  something  midway  between  the  two;  and  the  number 
of  them  depends  on  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  stock- 
ing. This  degree  of  fineness  is  represented,  for  no  ade- 
quate reason  that  we  are  aware  of,  by  the  number  of  loops 
contained  in  three  inches  of  breadth,  which  varies  from 
about  fourteen  to  forty ; and  hence  the  terms  40's,  14's, 
See.  as  applied  to  hosiery.  The  stocking-frame  is  provided 
with  a series  of  vibrating  levers,  called  jacks,  and  these 
jacks,  aided  by  other  intricate  apparatus,  throw  the  stock- 
ing-yam into  such  rurvatures  as  to  enable  the  needles  to 
form  the  loops.  The  weaver  has  a bobbin  of  yarn  at  one 
side  of  his  frame,  from  which  he  unwinds  enough  to  Jay 
acro«s  all  Ihe  wires;  he  than,  by  moving  certain  treadles 
with  his  feet  and  levers  with  his  hands,  forms  Ihis  length 
of  yam  into  a row  of  loops ; and  at  the  next  movement, 
when  forming  another  row  of  bends  or  loops,  he  links  the 
one  row  into  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  chain, 
which  chain,  extending  both  lengthwise  and  across,  con- 
stitutes the  web  of  the  stocking.  The  precise  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, even  if  described  at  much  length  and  illustrated 
by  figures,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  we 
shall  therefore  not  enter  into  details  unsuitable  to  our 
limits.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  one  continuous  thread  forma 
both  warp  and  weft,  if  we  may  apply  these  terms  to  the 
stocking-web ; and  as  the  thread  is  not  by  this  operation 
tied  into  knots  such  as  occur  in  making  nets,  the  meshes 
are  loose,  and  may  be  easily  undone  if  not  secured  at  the 
edges,  but  at  the  same  time  the  web  acquires  a degree  of 
elasticity  which  no  other  form  of  woven  plexus  presents. 

A few  statistical  details,  and  a notice  of  a machine  for 
making  twelve  stockings  at  once,  will  be  found  under 
Hosiery  ; while  the  following,  from  the  evidence  collected 
by  the  Factor)’  Commissioners,  will  show  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  stocking-trade.  There  are  three  clawes  of 
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operatives  engaged  : the  * winders,'  who  put  the  silk,  cot- 
ton, or  thread  on  the  bobbins : the  ‘stockingcrs,’  ‘or  frame- 
work knitters,'  who  work  the  thread  up  into  a knitted 
fabric  ; and  the  * seamen*,’  who  make  the  stockings  out  of 
the  pieces  thus  produced.  The  ‘winders’ are  generally 
children,  who  can  wind  thread  enough  for  half  a dozen 
machines  each  ; the  4 knitters’  arc  men,  women,  and  youths, 
who  hire  both  the  winders  and  the  seamsrs ; and  the 
‘^earners'  are  women.  Some  of  the  stocking-frames  are 
o-.\  ned  by  the  workmen  who  weave  the  stockings ; some 
arc  lent  out  to  the  men  by  the  owners  at  so  much  per 
week  for  each  frame ; while  other  persons  are  renters  of 
what  is  termed  a ‘shop  of  frames,’  containing  eight  or  ten 
frames,  let,  with  standing-room.  See.,  to  the  workmen.  The 
hosier  or  manufacturer  lets  out  his  frames  at  about  a shil- 
ling a week  each  to  the  holders  of  a shop  of  frames ; and 
these  latter  charge  that  same  sum,  or  perhaps  three  pence 
more,  to  the  journeymen  or  real  workers,  with  the  addition 
of  three  pence  for  ‘standing’  or  shop-rent;  and  three 
pence  for  the  trouble  of  taking  in  the  week’s  work  to  the 
manufacturer;  because  all  the  men  working  in  one  ‘shop 
of  frames'  work  for  one  house  ; and  the  owner  of  the  shop 
seems  to  act  as  a sort  of  agent  between  the  real  employers 
and  the  workmen. 

Pile  Wearing. — If  we  examine  a piece  of  silk  velvet,  or 
any  kind  of  fustian,  such  as  velveteen,  moleskin,  or  doe- 
skin, or  a Turkey  or  Wilton  carpet,  we  shall  find  that  in 
any  or  all  of  these  fabrics  the  warp  and  weft  threads  are 
almost  concealed  by  a kind  of  down,  nap,  or  pile,  which 
imparts  a peculiarly  soft  and  smooth  texture  to  them.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  class  together  such  very  different  ma- 
terials as  silk  velvet,  fustian,  and  Turkey  carpeting;  but 
the  classification  is  strictly  correct,  because  all  of  them 
owe  their  characteristic  beauty  to  the  downy  surface  which 
they  present.  Fustians  are  in  fact  a kind  of  cotton  velvet, 
as  Turkey  carpeting  is  a woollen  velvet. 

The  weaving  of  these  pile-fabrics,  so  far  as  regards  the 
decussation  of  the  warp  and  weft  threads  by  means  of  the 
shuttle,  resembles  that  of  plain  fabrics,  or  of  pattern-fabrics, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  design.  But  there  is,  besides 
the  warp  Rnd  well  properly  so  called,  another  kind  of  warp, 
whose  threads  are  left  standing  in  loons  above  the  general 
surface  till  cut,  and  the  cutting  of  wnich  constitutes  the 
pile.  In  some  kinds  of  fustians  the  pile  is  cut  so  as  to 
give  a smooth  velvet  surface  ; while  in  other  kinds  it  is  cut 
into  parallel  cords,  forming  corduroy  and  such  like  fabrics. 
The  cutting  nsed  formerly  to  be  done  by  peculiarly  shaped 
knives  held  in  the  hand  ; but  some  very  ingenious  machines 
have  been  contrived  for  effecting  it  more  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly, For  the  application  of  this  peculiar  manufacture 
to  different  fabrics,  see  Carpet;  Fustian;  Velvet. 

Potcer- Weaving. — In  all  the  kinds  of  weaving  hitherto 
noticed,  whether  in  relation  to  plain  goods,  figured  goods, 
double  cloth,  bobbin-net,  stockings,  or  velvet  fabrics,  we 
have  uniformly  spoken  of  the  weaving-machine  as  being 
worked  by  hand,  or  rather  by  hand  and  foot,  for  a treadle 
is  an  almost  invariable  component  part  of  such  a machine. 
We  have  however  now  briefly  to  notice  the  important  steps 
by  which  the  steam-engine  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
this  department  of  industry. 

In  the  4 Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1678,  a loom, 
invented  by  M.  de  Gennes,  is  described  as  'a  new  engine 
to  make  linen  cloth  without  the  aid  of  an  artificer,’  by  ap- 
plying water-power  as  the  moving  force.  The  advantages 
are  thus  enumerated  : • 1,  That  one  mill  alone  will  set  ten 
or  twelve  of  these  looms  at  work ; 2,  the  cloth  may  be 
made  of  what  breadth  you  please,  or  at  least  much  broader 
than  any  which  has  been  hitherto  made ; 3,  there  will  be 
fewer  knots  in  the  cloth,  since  the  threads  will  not  break 
so  fast  as  in  other  looms,  because  the  shuttle  that  breaks 
the  greater  part  can  never  touch  them.  In  short,  the  work 
will  be  carried  on  quicker  and  at  less  expense,  since,  in- 
stead of  several  workmen,  which  are  required  in  making  up 
of  verv  large  cloths,  one  boy  will  serve  to  tie  the  threads  of 
several  looms  as  fast  as  they  break,  and  to  order  the  quills 
in  the  shuttle.’  This  description  remarkably  well  ex- 
presses the  excellences  of  the  power-loom  of  the  present 
day  ; but  we  have  no  evidence  lhat  De  Gennes*  machine 
ever  came  into  use.  At  various  times  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, M.  Dolignon,  M.  Vaucanson,  Mr.  Austin,  and  Mr. 
Miller  contrived  looms  which  were  to  be  worked  by  a 
winch,  by  water-power,  or  by  some  contrivance  more  ex- 
peditious than  the  common  hand-weaving.  A*  model  of 


Mr.  Austin’s  machine  is  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Society  of  Arts;  and  Mr.  Porter,  in  his ‘Treatise  on  the 
Silk  Manufacture,'  has  given  a representation  and  descrip- 
tion of  its  mode  of  action.  The  first  power-loom  for 
weaving  cotton  fabrics  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Austin  in  the 
factor)-  of  Mr.  Monteith,  near  Glasgow,  in  17b8 ; but  be- 
fore tnat  time  another  machine  had  been  invented,  whose 
history  is  curious  and  interesting. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cartwright,  brother  of  the  late  Major 
Cartwright,  happened,  in  1784,  to  be  in  conversation  with 
some  gentlemen  concerning  Arkwright’s  spinning  ma- 
chinery. It  was  observed  that,  so  soon  as  Arkwright’s 
patent  expired,  so  many  mills  would  be  erected,  ami  so 
much  cotton  spun,  that  hands  would  not  be  found  to  weave 
it.  Cartwright  remarked  that  Arkwright  must,  in  that 
ease,  invent  weaving  machinery ; and  the  idea,  thus  sug- 
gest'd by  himself,  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  his  mind ; 
for  he  soon  afterwards  endeavoured  to  form  a machine 
which  should  imitate  the  three  movements  in  weaving. 
He  succeeded  so  far  as  to  produce  a machine,  which  lie 
patented  in  1783;  and  another,  for  which  a patent  was 
obtained  in  1787.  He  tried  to  establish  a power-loom 
weaving  factor)-  at  Doncaster,  but  failed  : Messrs.  Grim- 
shaw  also  endeavoured  to  set  Cartwright's  machines  at 
work  at  Manchester,  but  similarly  failed  from  various 
causes ; and,  after  many  years  of  labour,  many  patents, 
and  an  expenditure  of  40,000/.,  Dr.  Cartwright  was  com- 
pelled, in  1808,  to  ask  for  a grant  from  Parliament  as  a 
return  for  his  losses  and  exertions.  Parliament  awarded 
him  10,000/. 

One  cause  which  delayed  the  adoption  of  power-looms 
was  the  necessity  for  stopping  the  machine  frequently,  in 
order  to  dress  the  warp  as  it  unrolled  from  the  beam, 
which  operation  required  a man  to  be  employed  for  each 
loom,  so  that  there  was  no  saving  of  expense.  In  the  year 
1802,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  a cotton  manufacturer  of  Stockport, 
aided  by  a workman,  Thomas  Johnson,  made  many  con- 
trivances with  a view  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and 
at  length  produced  the  admirable  * dressing-machine ' of 
modern  factories,  by  which  the  warp  is  dressed  before  it 
goes  into  the  loom.  At  a subsequent  period  Mr.  Ilor- 
rocks  and  Mr.  Marsland,  both  of  Stockport,  made  other 
improvements,  which  brought  the  steam-engine  fairly  into 
use  for  weaving  operations,  and  thus  power-looms  became 
established.  Still  more  recently,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  firm 
of  Sharp  and  Roberts,  at  Manchester,  has  brought  the 
power-loom  to  a state  of  high  perfection;  and  every' year 
adds  more  and  more  to  the  number  of  such  looms  employed 
in  manufacturing  districts. 

The  application  of  the  power-loom  renders  necessary  the 
employment  of  other  machines  likewise,  to  effect  those 
preparatory  operations  which,  in  hand-loom  weaving,  are 
effected  by  very  simple  means.  If  we  take  a piece  of 
calico  as  tne  representative  of  plain  fabrics  gencially,  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  power-loom  factories  may  be  shortly 
sketched  as  follows  : — 

The  irarping-frame , instead  of  being  employed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  warping-mill  sketched  in  a former 
page,  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  worked  by  steam-power. 
Several  bobbins,  arranged  with  their  axes  parallel  and 
horizontal,  in  a compartment  at  one  end  ot  the  frame, 
yield  the  yarn  which  is  to  be  collected  into  a warp.  The 
yams,  proceeding  from  the  bobbins,  pass  under  some 
rollers  and  over  others,  until  all  are  brought  into  a parallel 
layer,  a comb  of  fine  wires  being  employed  to  separate  the 
yams  equidistant.  The  yarns  are  then  collected  and  coiled 
on  a cylindrical  beam,  which  is  removed  from  the  icarping- 
frame , and  transferred  to  the  dretting-marhim.  This 
latter  is  a large  piece  of  mechanism,  by  which  the  contents 
of  eight  rollers  from  the  warping-frame  are  collected  on 
one  roller  or  beam,  which  is  to  form  the  warp-beam  of  flic 
loom  ; and  in  their  passage  the  yam-threads  are  coated  with 
the  paste  or  mucilage-dressing,  and  dried.  Four  of  the 
rollers  arc  placed  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  and  four  at 
the  other;  and  the  yarns,  proceeding  from  thence,  pass 
between  rollers,  of  which  the  lowermost  dips  into  the 
paste,  and  becomes  thus  coated  with  it ; they  then  pass 
under  and  over  brushes,  by  which  the  paste  is  rubbed  into 
the  fibres ; then  over  a steam-heated  copper  box,  by  which 
they  are  dried,  and,  lastly,  are  wound  on  the  warp-beam. 
In  the  * Penny  Magazine,’  No.  CHI,  will  be  found  a repre- 
sentation and  description  of  a machine  employed  in  the 
sail-cloth  manufacture,  by  which  the  yarns  arc  drawn  fjoip 
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two  or  three  hundred  bobbins,  a* ranged  through  a comb 
or  reed,  coated  with  paste,  rubbed  with  the  brushes,  dried 
over  the  steam-heated  boxes,  and  wound  on  the  warp- 
beam  ; thus  combining  both  warping-frame  and  dressing- 
machine  in  one. 

The  preparation  of  the  warp  in  the  loom,  comprising 
what  are  called  the  ‘drawing’  and  ‘ mounting,’ is  more 
simple  for  the  power-loom  than  for  the  hand-loom,  but  is 


still  somewhat  intricate.  When  however  this  is  effected, 
steam-power  does  all  the  rest : it  forms  the  shed  or  divi- 
sion of  the  warp  into  two  parts  ; it  throws  the  shuttle  ; it 
drives  up  the  weft  with  the  batten  ; it  unwinds  the  warp 
from  the  warp-roller;  and  winds  the  woven  material  on 
the  cloth-roller.  Part  of  these  operations  may  be  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  6,  in  which  some  of  the  mechanism  is 
omitted  to  render  the  rest  more  clear.  The  warp,  un- 


winding  from  the  beam  A,  and  bending  round  the  roller 
II,  passes  through  the  two  leaves  of  headles  C'C,  by  which 
the  shed  is  formed  for  receiving  the  shuttle  at  JD ; and 
after  the  action  of  the  batten  (not  here  shown)  the  finished 
doth  E results. 

The  pressing,  finishing,  dressing,  &c.,  which  the  woven 
goods  receive,  whether  woven  by  the  power-loom  or  the 
hand-loom,  depend,  of  course,  on  the  nature  of  the  fabric. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  by  which  the  plain 
goods  become  diversified  with  ornament,  is  detailed  under 
Calico  Prixtixo. 

With  a few  remarks  on  the  recent  progress  of  power- 
weaving, we  shall  conclude.  Mr.  Baines,  about  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  arrived  at  an  opinion,  from  the  estimates 
of  Messis.  Cleland,  Kennedy,  Greg,  Bannatync,  and 
others,  that  there  were,  at  that  time,  85,000  power-looms 
in  England,  and  15,000  in  Scotland ; and  he  stated  that 
while  power-looms  were  rapidly  increasing  every  year, 
there  was  no  proof  that  hand-looms  had  diminished.  The  | 
number  of  the  latter,  at  various  times  between  1824  and  ! 
1833,  has  been  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  hundred 
thousand.  Up  to  the  year  1833,  the  weaving  by  power- 
looms  was  chiefly  confined  to  calicoes  and  fustians,  but  it 
is  gradually  being  employed  for  other  fabrics.  There  is 
one  cotton  factory  at  Stockport  in  which  1300  power-looms 
arc  employed  in  weaving  calico ; and  many  other  factories 
exhibit  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  amount  of  operations. 

What  must  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  system  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
A boy  or  a girl,  managing  two  power-looms,  can  produce 
three  or  four  times  as  much  cloth  in  a given  time  as  the 
best  hand-weaver;  and  cloth,  too,  which  is  much  more 
uniform  in  its  texture.  The  wages  per  piece  become  thus 
driven  down  step  by  step,  and  the  hardly -earned  pittance 
of  the  hand-loom  weaver  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  his  sup- 
port. The  Parliamentary  documents,  published  within  the 
Iiift  ten  years,  comprise  several  large  folio  volumes  re- 
lating wholly  to  inquiries  made  into  the  condition  and 
prospects  ot  the  hand-loom  weavers.  In  Mr.  Hickson  s 
notes  and  observations  on  this  subject,  forming  one  of  the 
Parliamentary  papers  for  1840,  he  gives  a comparative 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  four  principal  classes  of 
hand-loom  weavers,  and  then  considers  the  various  argu- 
ments which  have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  cer- 
tain remedies  lor  the  present  depression.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Baines,  who, 
shortly  before,  had  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that 
many  liand-loom  weavers  had  gone  to  work  in  the  steam- 
factories ; deeming  it  the  only  remedy  for  their  present 
state.  Mr.  Hickson's  words  are: — ‘The  trade  oi  hand- 


loom  weaving  is  not  only  incapable  of  improvement,  but 
of  remaining  in  its  present  state.  The  best  friends  of  the 
weaver  are  those  who  would  advise  and  assist  him  to 
transfer  his  labour  to  other  channels  of  industry.  If  ho 
cling  to  the  hand-loom,  his  condition  will  become  worse 
from  day  to  day.  A lew  of  the  more  skilled  class  ol 
weavers  may  indeed  maintain  their  position,  but  the  fate 
of  the  many  (unless  their  intelligence  and  foresight  avert 
it  by  change  of  occupation)  is  decreasing  employment,  de- 
creasing wages,  and  ultimate  destitution.’  (Report!  from 
Commissioners , 1840,  vol.  ix.,  p.  050.) 

WEB.  [Weaving.] 

WEBBE,  SAMUEL,  an  eminent  composer  of  that  part- 
music  which  vve  may  justly  claim  as  national,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1740.  His  father,  who  held  an  office  under  the 
British  government  at  Minorca,  dying  suddenly,  and 
leaving  nis  property  in  such  a state  that  his  family  never 

firofited  by  it,  his  widow  was  unable  to  give  her  aon  a 
iberal  education,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a cabinet-maker.  On  the  completion  of  his 
term,  however,  he  abandoned  a pursuit  so  little  suited  to 
his  expansive  mind,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language.  But  his  mother  dying  shortly  after,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  following  the  example  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  copied  music  as  a means  of  subsist- 
ence, though  knowing  but  very  little  of  the  art.  This  led 
to  an  acquaintance  with  a German,  named  Barbandt, 
organist  of  the  Bavarian  chapel,  who  initiated  him  in  the 
principles  of  music.  His  unwearied  industry  and  patience 
enabled  him  not  only  to  support  himself  by  copying,  but 
to  acquire,  in  addition  to  the  Latin,  a knowledge  of  the 
French  and  Italian  languages.  He  now  began  to  give 
lessons  in  music,  and  soon  after  to  compose,  and  was  so 
successful  in  the  latter  attempt,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  he  gained  a gold  prize-medal  from  the  Catch-Club  for 
the  best  canon.  In  17G8  he  was  rewarded,  by  the  same 
elegant  society,  by  a medal  for  his  simple  but  beautiful 
glee,  * A generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows,’  which 
immediately  established  his  reputation. 

From  the  year  which  first  witnessed  his  success  as  a 
composer,  to  1792,  Mr.  Webbe  had  twenty-seven  medals 
awarded  to  him  by  the  same  club,  for  glees,  catches, 
canons,  and  odes.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  four 
of  his  finest  works,  including  that  matchless  production, 

‘ When  winds  breathe  soli,’  failed  in  obtaining  the  golden 
honours  bestowed  on  works  of  far  inferior  merit.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  some  of  his  medals  were  given  him 
for  compositions  now  forgotten ; among  winch  too  many 
were  the  reward  of  useless  pieces  of  musical  mechanism, 
called  canons. 
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In  1784  Mr.  Webbe  was  appointed  to  Bucceed  Mr.  War-  ment  of  subjects  in  four  parts,  the  laws  of  which,  he  adds, 
ren  Horne,  as  secretary  of  the  Catch-Club ; and  in  1787,  should  be  as  familiar  to  the  composer  as  those  of  syntax 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Glee-Club,  lie  became  a pro-  and  metre  to  the  poet ; for  it  is  such  knowledge  alone  that 
fessional  member  and  the  librarian.  It  was  for  this  society  will  enable  him  to  present  his  ideas  to  his  hearers  with 
he  wrote  both  words  and  music  of  his  popular  glee,  ‘Glo-  perspicuity  and  effect. 

rious  Apollo.’  But  amidst  liis  professional  avocations  he  i lie  now  applied  to  his  studies  with  unabated  vigour,  and 
found  time  to  acquire  a considerable  knowledge  of  Greek,  found  a preference  for  dramatic  music  growing  rapidly  on 
and  even  of  Hebrew,  and  to  become  conversant  in  many  him.  Under  the  eye  of  his  master  he  composed  an  opera, 
branches  of  polite  literature.  * He  even  wooed  the  Muses,  ‘Die  Macht  der  Liebe  und  lie*  Wei  ns  ’ (The  Power  of  Love 
and  of  several  of  his  works  the  poetry,  as  well  as  music,  is  and  Wine).  He  also  wrote  a grand  mass,  several  sonatas 
supposed  to  have  been  from  his  pen.  He  also  excelled  in  and  variations  for  the  piano-forte,  violin  trios,  songs,  &c., 
fencing  and  dancing,  and  added  to  his  various  accomplish-  all  of  which  however  he  candidly  tells  us  were  4 wisely 
inents  a simplicity  of  manners  and  benevolence  of  disposi-  committed  to  the  flames.’ 

tion,  which  endeared  him  to  a large  circle  of  acquaintance,  About  the  same  time  the  art  of  lithography  was  first 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  discovered,  and  the  restless  activity  of  the  youthftil 
of  the  day.’  [Harmon icon.)  mini!,  which  embraces  with  eagerness  nil  that  is  novel, 

Mr.  Wcbbe’s  glees,  &c.  amount  to  the  large  number  of  again  diverted  the  young  composer’s  attention  from  his 
one  hundred  and  seven.  Besides  these,  he  produced  legitimate  pursuit,  and  excited  in  him  a wish  to  rival 
masses  (being  a Roman  Catholic),  anthems,  single  songs,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  that  art.  He  procured  the 
&c.,  some  of  which  are  yet  well  known,  particularly  4 'Hie  necessary  tools,  and  setting  himself  vigorously  at  work. 
Mansion  of  Peace,’  and  * From  glaring  show.*  He  died  in  at  length  almost  fancied  himself  the  original  inventor : at 
1817,  leaving  a son  (named  after  his  father),  a sound  mu-  least,  he  says,  he  felt  sure  that  he  had  devised  a more  per- 
sician  and  an  accomplished  man,  who  inherited  some  of  feet  system,  and  could  construct  more  perfect  machinery, 
his  parent’s  musical  talent.  Impressed  with  tliis  belief,  he  urged  his  father  to  remove 

WEBER,  CARL-MARIA  VON,  one  of  the  most  dis-  to  Freyburg,  where  all  the  necessary  materials  could  be 
tinguished  of  the  German  school  of  music,  left,  among  more  readily  procured.  The  mania  however  quickly  left 
other  interesting  manuscripts,  an  autobiography,  which  him : the  mechanical  nature  of  his  new  occupation,  the 
lias  supplied  us  with  much  of  the  substance  of  the  follow-  fatigue  and  annoyance  attending  it,  and,  above  all,  its  ten- 
ing  memoir.  dency  to  cramp  and  deaden  the  mure  intellectual  faculties, 

He  was  born  in  December,  1786.  at  Eutin  in  Holstein,  soon  determined  him  to  abandon  it,  and  he  returned  with 
His  education  was  of  a very  liberal  kind,  aud  conducted  increased  zest  to  his  musical  pursuits, 
with  the  utmost  care;  ana  as  his  father  was  a musical  Weber  now  set  to  music  Steinsberg’s  opera, 4 Das Wald- 
m an,  who  had  acquired  a considerable  reputation  as  a miidchen’  (The  Wood-girl),  which  was  performed  in  1800, 
violinist,  he,  almost  unconsciously,  led  his  son  in  pursuit  and  spread  further  than,  at  his  maturer  age.  lie  thought 
of  music  particularly,  while  he  encouraged  his  study  of  desirable.  It  wits,  he  says,  ft  very  crude  jejune  work, 
the  fine  arts  generally.  His  mind  was  also  rendered  con-  though  in  some  parts  not  altogether  destitute  of  invention, 
templative  by  the  retired  manner  in  which  his  family  The  whole  of  the  second  act  was  composed  in  teu  days,  a 
lived,  and  by  the  lew  visitors  at  his  father’s  house,  who  youthful  affectation  of  promptness  which  he  honestly  ac- 
werc  chiefly  middle-aged  men  of  various  professions  and  know  ledges,  condemns,  and  deplores.  Being  called  to 
accomplishments.  Precautions  were  taken  to  keep  him  Salzburg,  he  there,  iu  1801,  composed  4 Peter  Schmoll.’ 
from  associating  with  wild  playmates;  and  thus  he  was  In  180*2  his  father  proceeded  with  him  on  a musical  tour 
early  taught  to  find  company  in  his  own  thoughts ; to  live,  to  Leipzig,  Hamburg,  and  Holstein,  in  all  which  places  he 
as  he  says,  in  the  little  worfd  of  his  own  imagination,  and  diligently  collected  and  studied  the  theoretical  writers  on 
to  seek  therein  his  occupation  and  his  happiness.  His  music.  He  then  felt  himself  impelled  towards  that  great 
time  was  principally  divided  between  painting  aud  music,  resort  of  musical  talent,  Vienna.  There,  in  addition  to  the 
Of  the  former  he  successfully  cultivated  several  branches,  society  of  other  eminent  masters,  including  the  immortal 
working  alternately  in  oil,  in  water-colours,  and  in  crayons.  Haydn,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Abb;  Vogler,  who 
He  likewise  acquired  some  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  generously  opened  to  him  the  Ireasmes  of  his  mind.  By 
etching-needle,  but  he  did  not  follow  up  these  employ-  his  advice  he  abandoned  many  favourite  projects,  suggested 
ments  with  ardour,  and  thev  were  silently  suffered  to  be  by  the  fervour  of  youthful  inexperience,  and  dedicated 
discontinued.  Music  got  full  possession  of  his  mind  before  nearly  two  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters,  ana- 
he  was  conscious  of  its  influence,  and  at  last  entirely  sup-  lyzing  their  compositions,  and  thus  discovering  their  mode 
planted  her  sister  art.  His  father  frequently  changed  his  of  carrying  out  their  ideas  and  of  employing  their  means, 
place  of  residence,  and  this  led  to  as  frequent  a change  An  invitation  to  fill  the  situation  of  music-director  at 
in  his  son’s  masters,  who  too  often  undid  what  hail  been  Breslau  offered  him  a new  field  for  exertion  and  fresh 
done ; an  evil  however  which  Weber,  in  alter  life,  thought  opportunities  of  gaining  a knowledge  of  effect.  He  there 
more  than  compensated,  by  compelling  him  to  become  his  re-touched  several  of  his  earlier  works,  and  composed  the 
own  instructor,  and  to  depend  on  his  own  energies.  He  greater  portion  of  the  opera  of 4 Riibezahl,’  which,  strange 
anal\  zed,  compared,  and  reflected,  and  sought  to  deduce  to  say,  afterwards  appeared  as  the  composition  of  Professor 
well-grounded  principles,  especially  in  music,  from  what  Rode.  In  1806  that  true  lover  of  the  art,  Prince  Eugene 
he  had  heard,  read,  and  thought.  To  Hauschkcl,  of  llild-  of  Wiirtemberg,  invited  Weber  to  his  court  at  Carlsruhe. 
burghausen,  he  was  indebted  for  his  skill  as  a piano-forte  where  he  produced  two  symphonies,  several  concertos,  &c.  • 
player;  and  lie  mentions  in  warm  terms  of  gratitude  the  but  the  evils  of  war  obliged  him  to  move,  and  proceed  on  a 
advantages  he  derived  from  this  master  during  the  years  professional  tour,  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances, 
1786  and  1787.  though  common  enough  at  that  turbulent  period.  This 

His  father,  now  observing  the  great  and  decided  deve-  brought  him  to  Stuttgard,  where  he  redded  lor  some  time 
lopment  of  his  son’s  musical  talent*,  took  him  to  Salzburg,  in  the  house  of  the  Duke  Louis  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  com- 
and  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Michael  Haydn,  pleted  his  opera  of  4 Sylvana,’  or  rather  re-modelled  it  on 
brother  of  the  illustrious  composer,  and  himself  a very  ins  former  work,  * Das  Waldmiidchen,’  producing  during 
learned  musician  ; but  though  the  pupil  laboured  with  the  same  period  several  other  compositions, 
earnestness  and  industry,  his  progress  was  not  equal  to  his  In  1810  Weber  set  out  on  another  professional  journey 
expectations.  The  master  was  then  at  an  advanced  period  in  Germany,  which  he  traversed  in  various  directions.  At 
of  life;  was  grave,  not  to  say  severe,  in  his  manner.  There  Frankfort,  Munich,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  places  his 
was  in  fact  too  awful  a distance  between  old  age  and  operas  were  performed,  and  his  concerts  well  attended, 
childhood.  At  Salzburg,  in  1708,  his  father,  as  an  en-  In  Vienna  lie  found  his  venerable  friend,  1 lie  Ably'  Vogler. 
couragement,  printed  his  first  production,  consisting  of  devoting  the  remnant  of  his  life  to  the  instruction  of  his 
six  fughetti,  which  was  very  favourably  noticed  in  the  pupils,  Meyerbeer  and  Gonsbacher.  At  Darmstadt,  in 
German  4 Musical  Gazette’  of  that  year.  Shortly  after  1810,  he  composed  4 Abon  llassan.’  From  1813  to  1816 
this  he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  received  lessons  in  he  directed  the  opera  at  Prague,  after  having  completely 
singing  from  Valesi,  and  in  composition  from  the  organist  re-organised  that  establishment.  Then  he  lived  for  some 
of  the  chapel-royal,  M.  Kalcher,  to  whose  kind  and  lmui-  time  unoccupied.  Subsequently  he  accepted  an  engage- 
nous  instructions,  he  says,  he  was  indebted  for  much  im-  ment  to  found  a German  opera  at  Dresden,  and  this  ap- 
portant  knowledge,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  treat-  pointmeut,  which  he  held  till  his  decease,  absorbed,  during 
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the  first  two  years,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  attention.  But  ] 
his  account  of  himself  and  his  compositions  seems  to  have  . 
been  discontinued  in  1818.  and  we  have  no  means  of  filling 
up  the  interval  between  that  period  and  1822,  in  which  | 
year  he  brought  out.  at  Berlin,  his  greatest  work,  * Der  Freis- 
chiitz,’  the  text,  or  libretto,  by  his  friend  and  countryman  I 
Kind.  Nut  only  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  music,  but 
the  deep  thought  it  evinced,  inimediatefy  excited  an  extra- 
ordinary' sensation  in  the  north  of  Germany  ; and  a copy 
of  the  work  having  been  sent  to  London  and  obtained  by 
the  editor  of  * The  Harmonicon.’  an  extract  from  it  ap- 
peared, in  January',  1823,  in  the  first  number  of  that  peri- 
odical. This  gentleman  lost  no  time  in  mentioning  the 
opera  in  strong  terms  to  the  proprietor  of  the  English 
Opera-House,  who,  fearing  to  incur  the  expense  of  getting 
it  up,  declined  the  attempt.  From  the  same  quarter  it 
was  then  recommended  to  Drury  Lane,  and  afterwards  to 
Covent  Garden,  but  with  a similar  result.  However,  other 
specimens  of  the  work,  and  among  them  the  beautiful 
Cavatina,  appearing  in  the  ‘ llamionicon,'  and  public 
attention  having  thns  been  called  to  it,  the  opera  was  at 
length  performed,  July  23rd,  1821.  at  the  English  Opera- 
House,  and  produced  as  great  an  effect  in  London  as  it  had 
done  in  Beilin.  In  the  following  October  it  was  given  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  in  November  at  Drury  Lane, 
with  the  most  brilliant  success  at  both  houses.  On  the 
8th  of  December  ‘ Der  Frcischiitz,’  under  the  title  of 

* Robin  des  llois,*  was  brought  out  in  Paris,  at  the  Od£on, 
and  though  it  did  not  make  the  same  powerful  impression 
on  a French  as  on  an  English  audience,  its  effect  was  suffi- 
ciently flattering  to  the  composer,  who  nevertheless  had 
great  reason  to  complain  of  the  surreptitious  means  by 
which  his  music  had  been  procured,  and  of  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  prepared.  Ilis  two  expostu- 
late^ letters  to  the  manager  of  tne  Odfion  on  this  subject 
were  published  in  the  ‘ Harmonicon,’  vol.  iv.,  p.  41. 

In  iVovember,  1823,  Weber  produced  at  Vienna  his 

* Euryanthe,’  which  was  not  at  first  received  with  the  en- 
thusiasm his  * Freischiitz'  had  excited.  It  is  peihaps  too 
serious,  and  certainly  not  written  in  a popular  manner ; 
but  the  more  it  became  known,  the  more  it  was  admired, 
and  the  overture  is  one  of  the  composer’s  happiest  flights 
of  genius. 

In  1825  Weber  received  a visit  at  Dresden  from  Mr.  C. 
Kemble,  then  the  spirited  lessee  of  Covent  Garden  theatre, 
for  the  pin  pose  of  inviting  him  to  compose  an  opera  for 
the  English  stage,  and  to  superintend  ils  production  in 
London;  an  engagement  which  he  willingly  undertook. 
The  terms  were  five  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  ]PJanch6  pro- 
vided the  drama,  which  was  entitled  * Oberon,  or  the  Elf- 
King's  Oath,’  and  founded  on  Wieland's  celebrated  poem. 
In  1826,  oil  the  12th  of  April,  it  was  brought  out,  and 
though  at  first  some  of  its  beauties  were  not  discovered  by 
those  who  were  unaccustomed  to  music  of  so  original 
and  high  an  order,  yet  they  were  fully  felt  by  competent 
judges.  The  author  was  greeted  in  the  most  cordial  man- 
ner by  the  audience,  and  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his 
public  reception  and  the  success  of  his  work,  which  had 
twenty-seven  representations,  twenty-four  of  which  were 
conducted  by  the  composer.  But  it  was  now  apparent 
that  he  was  suffering  under  pulmonary  disease.  His 
journey  to  London  in  an  unfavourable  season,  and  his 
arrival  in  February,  in  the  worst  weather  possible,  aggra- 
\ ated  his  malady  : nevertheless  he  bore  up  manfully  against 
his  sufferings.  On  the  26th  of  May  he  had  a benefit  con- 
cert at  the  Argyll  Rooms;  ‘ but  we  regret  to  add,’  says 
the  * Harmonicon,’  * and  blush  for  our  country  when  we 
state,  that  the  room  was  not  much  more  than  half  full,  and 
among  the  company  were  very  few — two  or  three  at  the 
utmost — of  the  highest  class.  M.  von  Weber  had  scarcely 
strength  enough  left  to  get  through  the  business  as  con- 
ductor. At  the  conclusion  he  threw  himself  on  a sofa,  and 
was  so  exhausted  as  to  create  considerable  alarm  in  the 
by -slanders.*  On  Monday,  the  5th  of  June,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  was  found  in  a lifeless  state  in  his  bed.  Ilis 
funeral  was  delayed  a considerable  time  by  the  endeavour 
to  obtain  permission  to  deposit  his  remains  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  ; but  this  could  not  be  granted  in  a Protestant 
church,  as  his  friends  resolved  to  have  a Requiem  sung  at 
his  obsequies,  he  having  always  professed  himself  a mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  length  the  interment  took 
place,  on  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
Moot-field* ; anti  the  followers,  consisting  chiefly  of  distin- 


guished professors  and  amateurs,  were  so  numerous  as  to 
All  sixteen  mourning  coaches. 

Weber  was  a man  who  would  have  stood  prominent  in 
any  station  of  life  demanding  the  exertion  of  auick  power- 
ful intellect.  His  mind,  naturally  strong  and  active,  was 
enlarged  by  education,  and  highly  cultivated  by  extensive 
reading  and  the  society  of  literary  and  scientific  friends. 
His  manners  were  calm  and  polite,  and  his  conversation 
was  remarkable  not  only  for  good  sense,  but  for  a degree 
of  pleasant  sententiousness  which  closely  bordered  on  wit. 
His  morals  were  irreproachable,  and  he  well  supported, 
on  every  occasion,  the  character  of  an  honourable  gentle- 
man. He  left  a widow  and  two  sons  to  deplore  the  un- 
timely loss  of  an  excellent  husband  and  father. 

WEBSTER,  JOHN,  like  nuuy  of  his  great  dramatic 
contemporaries,  has  left  few  authentic  records  of  his  career, 
beyond  his  works.  We  know  not  where  he  was  bom  nor 
where  he  was  educated.  The  earliest  notice  we  find  of  him 
is  in  the  papers  of  Henslowe,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  writ- 
ing plays  in  conjunction  with  Dekker,  Drayton,  Middleton, 
Munday,  Chettle,  Heywood,  and  Wentworth  Smith.  Tire 
first  work  of  his  own  which  he  published  was  ‘The  White 
Devil.’  This  was  printed  in  1612.  In  1623  was  published 
his  other  great  play,  ‘The  Duchess  of  Malfi.’  * Appius  and 
Virginia’  was  printed  in  1654.  These  are  the  works  upon 
which  the  fame  of  Webster  is  principally  built ; and  cer- 
tainly they  exhibit  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  tliat  great 
band  of  writers  who  rose  up  as  the  later  contemporaries  and 
the  successors  of  Sh&kspere.  His  pathos  is  occasionally 
too  laboured,  and  his  command  over  pity  and  terror  is  car- 
ried far  beyond  the  region  of  pleasurable  emotion.  But  he 
is  essentially  a great  dramatist,  accomplishing  his  purpose 
with  a terrible  earnestness  which  few  have  equalled.  He 
thus  speaks  of  himself  in  the  address  to  the  reader  prefixed 
to  the  ‘ White  Devil  — * To  those  who  report  1 w as  a long 
time  in  finishing  this  tragedy,  1 confess  1 do  not  write  w ith 
a goose-quill  winged  with  two  feathers ; and  if  they  will 
needs  make  it  my  fault,  I must  answer  them  w ith  that  of 
Euripides  to  Alcestides,  a tragic  writer : AJcestides  object- 
ing that  Euripides  had  only,  in  three  days,  composed  three 
verses,  whereas  himself  had  written  three  hundred ; “ Thou 
tel  lest  truth,  (quoth  he)  but  here’s  the  difference ; thine  shall 
only  be  read  for  three  days,  whereas  mine  shall  continue 
three  ages.”  ’ The  works  of  Webster  were  first  collected 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Dyce,  in  1830. 

WEDEL,  GEORG  WOLFGANG,  was  born  at  Golsen 
in  Lusatia,  where  his  father  was  a Protestant  minister,  on 
the  12th  of  November,  1645.  His  early  studies  were  pur- 
sued at  the  college  of  his  native  place,  from  whence  he 
was  sent  to  Jena,  where,  after  having  taken  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  he  graduated  in  medicine.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished whilst  a student  for  his  knowledge  of  languages 
and  mathematics,  as  well  as  for  his  poetical  powers.  After 
taking  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Jena,  he  visited  other 
universities  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  and  then  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Gotha.  Here  he 
remained  till  1673,  when  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  choir  of 
medicine  at  Jena.  He  occupied  this  chair  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  September,  1721.  Few 
men  have  left  behind  them  more  works  than  Wedel,  and 
among  a nation  of  laborious  writers  he  was  one  of  the 
most  laborious.  He  publishod  several  distinct  works  in 
various  departments  of  medical  science,  and  upwards  of 
three  hundred  academical  dissertations.  All  his  works 
display  great  research  as  well  as  learning.  He  was  not  only 
a good  classical  scholar,  having  had  it  in  contemplation  at 
one  time  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Bible,  but 
he  was  well  versed  in  Oriental  literature,  especially  the 
Arabic.  In  his  medical  opinions  he  was  a disciple  of  Van 
Hclmont  and  Sylvius,  and  he  adopted  without  enquiry  the 
absurd  opinions  of  these  writers  on  the  action  of  medicines. 
Amid  the  immense  mass  of  his  writings  there  is  much 
curious  and  interesting  matter,  but  his  mind  was  too  much 
occupied  with  the  opinions  of  others  to  have  any  of  bis 
own,  so  that  his  influence  has  been  much  less  than  many 
whose  writings  do  not  amount  to  a tithe  of  that  of  his 
own.  He  had  a large  private  practice,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  kindness  to  the  poor  and  his  punctuality  in  all 
public  matters,  so  much  so  tliat  all  his  biographeis  express 
surprise  at  the  great  amount  of  his  labours.  He  w as  held 
in  much  esteem  by  the  men  of  his  day.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Leopoldine  Academy,  under  the  name  of  ‘ Her- 
j cules,’  and  also  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin  and 
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many  other  learned  .societies.  He  was  first  physician  to 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  also  to  the  Elector  of 
Mayence ; and  in  161*4  he  was  created  a count-palatine, 
anil  made  an  imperial  counsellor.  He  was  married  for  the 
third  time  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and  had  several  children 
oy  this  marriage.  He  died  suddenly  from  disease  of  the 
heart,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Although  a 
voluminous  writer,  he  was  not  in  advance  of  his  age  in 
scientific  acquirements.  It  is  not  therefore  a matter  of 
surprise  that  he  was  a believer  in  astrology,  an  art  which 
he  pursued  with  much  zeal.  It  is  too  often  the  case  in 
the  medical  profession  that  those  who  linger  over  the  re- 
cords of  past  experience  fail  to  cultivate  their  powers  of 
observation  and  reflection,  and  thus  become  the  dupes  of 
systems  that  have  scarcely  in  fact  a shadow  or  show  of 
truth. 

Wedel  had  several  sons,  who  were  distinguished  men  in 
the  medical  profession.  Ernest  Wbdrl  was  bom  in  1671, 
and  died  in  1709.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father.  He  published  a work  on  the  diseases  of  orators, 

4 De  Morbk  Concionatorum.’  which  went  through  two  edi- 
tions. Johann  Adolph  Wedel  was  the  successor  of  his 
father,  and  was  born  in  1695.  He  has  also  written  a large 
number  of  works,  the  chief  of  them  academical  disserta- 
tions. 

The  following  are  some  of  Wedel's  numerous  works : — 

' Opiologia,'  1674,  Jena,  4to.; 4 Exercitationcs  Pathologic®,’ 
1665,  Jena,  4to. ; 4 De  Medicamentorum  Facullatibus 
cognoscendis  et  applicandis  Libri  Duo,'  167$,  Jena,  4to. 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  English.  * De  Medica- 
mentonun  Composition?  extemporanea  ad  usum  hodier- 
num  accommodata,'  1678,  Jena,  4to.  This  work  is  still 
spoken  well  of,  and  Wedel  has  still  the  reputation  of 
having  been  an  accomplished  prescriber. 

{Biographic  Medicals ; Joctier,  AH  gem.  Gelehrt. -Leri- 
con  ; Kloy,  Diet.  Historique  de  la  Medecine.) 

WEDGE,  in  Mechanics,  is  a prism  of  wood  or  metal 
whose  base  is  a triangle : it  is  employed  to  remove  two 
objects  from  one  another  laterally,  or  to  rend  asunder  the 
parts  of  a body;  an  edge  which  is  parallel  to  the  geo- 
metrical axis  of  the  prism  being  introduced  between  the 
objects,  or  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  wedge  being 
then  driven  forward  by  a percussive  force,  as  the  stroke  of 
a hammer.  The  nature  of  percussive  force,  and  of  the 
resistance  which  a yielding  material  opposes  to  the  motion 
of  the  wedge  being,  however,  imperfectly  known,  it  is  usual 
to  consider  the  motive-power  and  the  resistance  as  simple 
pressures,  or  weights,  in  estimating  the  conditions  of 
equi librium  when  a wedge  is  employed  as  a machine. 

f.rt  ABC  represent  the  section  of  a wedge  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  mathematical  axis ; and  for  simplicity,  sup- 


pose this  section  to  be  an  isosceles  triangle.  The  plant* 
passing  through  AB,  perpendicular  to  ABC  and  to  the 
paper,  is  called  the  head  or  back  of  the  wedge  : the  planes 
passing  through  AC  and  BC  perpendicular  to  the  paper 
are  called  the  sides ; and  their  line  of  section,  passing 
through  C,  is  called  the  edge. 

The  motive-power  is  applied  to  the  head  of  the  wedge ; 
and  may  be  supposed  to  act  in  the  direction  MC  perpen- 
dicularly to  that  plane,  and  passing  through  C in  the 
edge.  Let  the  material  which  is  to  be  rent  asunder  be  in 
contact  with  the  sides  of  the  wedge  in  lines  pawing 
through  u and  b perpendicularly  to  the  paper:  and  let 
the  two  parts  yield  as  if  they  were  capable  of  turning 
P.  C„  No.  1703. 


about  some  point  c in  the  direction  of  MC,  produced  if 
necessary:  then  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  wedge 
will  be  the  same  as  if  a section  of  the  latter,  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  axis,  were  abc.  Imagine  ad,  hd  to  be  drawn 
perpendicularly  to  ae  and  be  ; then  those  lines  will  meet 
at  a certain  point,  as  d,  in  the  line  MC : imagine  also  the 
parallelogram  adb D of  forces  to  be  constructed  ; then  rfl) 
or  2JN  will  represent  the  motive  force,  and  da  or  db  the 
pressure  which  that  force  exerts  at  a or  b perpendicularly 
to  ac  and  be.  Let  P represent  the  motive  force,  and  ft, 
the  pressure  at  a or  b ; then,  in  a state  of  equilibrium,  the 
latter  will  represent  the  reaction  of  the  material  in  the 
direction  ad  or  bd;  and  we  have, 

p : H : ; 2fx  : da. 

But  the  triangle  aNrf  is  similar  to  cSa  ; therefore 
rfN  ! da  \ \ aN  '.  ae, 

and  consequently  P : R l • 2«N  (=ab)  ; or. 

The  position  of  the  point  c where  the  separation  of  the 
material  is  supposed  to  take  place  varies  for  different  ma- 
terials, and  can  only  be  estimated,  or  found  from  experi- 
ment: if  it  were  supposed  to  coincide  with  C,  we  should 
have 

p : r : : 2«N  : oc; 
or  by  similar  triangles  abC,  ABC, 

p ; u : : ab  : ac. 

If  the  force  of  (he  wedge  at  the  points  a or  b were  to  be 
estimated  in  the  direction  N<*  or  N6;  as  when  it  is  re- 
quired, neglecting  friction,  to  find  the  force  with  which  a 
given  pressure  P in  the  direction  MC,  on  the  head  of  the 
wedge,  would  make  a body  at  a or  b slide  in  a direction 
perpendicular  to  MC : then,  R'  representing  that  force, 
and  c coinciding  with  C,  or  ad  being  now  perpendicular 
to  AC,  we  should  have 

P : R'  ; ; 2dN  : No,  or  as  2a N to  NC,  or  as  AB  to  EC. 

The  point  c still  coinciding  with  C,  let  0 represent  the 
angle  ACE,  or  half  the  angle  of  the  wedge : then 

•N  AB  . . „ 

— » sin.  e,  or  tt,  = 2 sin.  $ ; 
uC  AC 

also  AB  : EC  : .*  2 sin.  0 : cos.  9 : 
it  follows,  radius  being  unity,  that 

p : R : : 2 tin.  9 : i,  or  p =2R  sin.  e ; 
also  P : R'  ; 4 2 sin.  0 : cos.  9,  or  P = 2Rf  tan.  0 ; 
where  R and  R'  represent  the  pressures  perpendicular  to 
AC  and  to  EC,  respectively. 

If  it  were  required  to  find  an  equation  for  the  motion  of 
a wedge  when  acted  upon  by  a force  of  percussion,  a pro- 
cess corresponding  to  that  which  follows  must  be  em- 
ployed. 

J>et,  as  before,  ABC  be  a section  of  the  wedge,  which 
may  be  supposed  of  iron  ; let  it  be  introduced  between  the 
parts  of  a body  which  can  yield  only  in  a lateral  direction ; 
and  let  it  be  driven  by  a mass  of  iron  falling  upon  it  from 
a point  at  *ome  given  height  above  it.  Both  the  wedge  and 
the  hammer,  or  falling  body,  must  be  understood  to  he 
elastic;  ami  it  will  be  convenient  to  represent  the  latter 
by  a parallelopiped  of  iron  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  rect- 
angular head  of  the  wedge  : let  the  height  of  such  solid 
lie  represented  by  P,  and  let  the  space  through  which 
it  is  supposed  to  fall  be  represented  by  h ; then,  by  Dy- 
namic?, 'Igh  will  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
impact.  In  like  manner  let  the  friction  of  the  wedge,  es- 
timated in  a direction  parallel  to  CM,  be  represented  by 
the  weight  of  a parallelopiped  of  iron  whose  base  is  the 
rectangular  head  of  the  w edge  ; and  let  the  height  of  such 
parallelopiped  be  represented  by  Q. 

When  the  collision  takes  place,  both  the  falling  body 
and  the  wedge  will  be  compressed  in  the  direction  of  their 
length.  Let  the  linear  contraction  of  P be  represented 
by  p,  and  that  of  the  wedge,  supposed  at  present  immove- 
able, by  q (both  p and  q coinciding  in  direction  with  MC). 
Then  if*  represent  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (or  the  height 
of  a vertical  column  of  iron,  having  a base  equal  to  the 
head  of  the  wedge,  whose  weight  would,  by  the  compres- 
sion it  causes,  reduce  the  height  P or  Q of  the  supposed 
masses  of  iron  to  zero)  and  the  forces  of  compression  bu 
assumed  proportional  to  the  contractions  which  they  pro- 
duce, we  shall  have  ^ and  for  the  forces  by  which 

the  falling  body  and  the  wedge  arc  respectively  com- 
pressed in  consequence  of  the  collision  : or  the  forces  by 
v You  XXVII. — 2 B 
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*ir  original  state : let  these  j partnership  with  a person  nar 
especHvcly ; or,  in  terras  of  1 daring  this  partnership,  which 

f p and  ngq.  Then  ngq  will  for  the  production  of  omame 
y which  the  movement  of  the  J — ' * Si  tu‘ 


which  they  tend  to  recover  their 
be  represented  by  mp  and  nq  res] 
the  force  of  gravity,  by  mgp  “* 


**gq 
’ p 


will  re- 


falling body  is  resisted  after  the  impact,  or 

present  the  retardative  force  against  that  body. 

But  from  the  equality  of  action  and  re-action  wc  have 

mp=nq : whence  /»=— , and  p+q,  or  the  sum  of  the 


compressions,  is  equal  to 


H-j-W 


q : let  this  be  represented 


m * . ngq  mugs 

by  then  ,=  — and 


Now,  by  Dy- 


namics,  accelerative  or  retardative  force  is  represented  by 
f-~,  v here  being  the  velocity  of  the  falling  body  at  any 

tune  / between  the  instant  of  impact  and  that  at  which  ita 
motion  is  extinguished  by  the  resistance : therefore 
rdv  __  mngs 

ds  ~ ~ (n+m;  J*’ 
and  integrating,  V representing  the  velocity  at  the  instant 
of  impact,  at  which  time  *=0, 

. V4  mn*  . 

"j  Z+njV* 

But  when  the  wedge  begins  to  move,  the  friction  is  equal 
to  the  force  by  which  the  falling  body  is  compressed ; 

therefore,  making  Q equal  to  (=nq)  we  have 


(n+m)Q 


: which  being  substituted  in  the  above 

' ^ nm  ° 

equation,  we  have 

r*=  V 1 „ — . 

mn  P 

Now  the  wedge  being  uniformly  resisted  by  friction 
while  moving  in  consequence  of  the  impact,  the  retarda- 

live  force /,  expressed  in  times  of  gravity,  will  be  pT\y* 
W representing  the  weight  of  the  wedge  in  terms  homolo- 

IT* 

gous  to  P.  Therefore  since,  by  Dynamics,  i=  ^ ; if  wc 

represent  the  space  through  which  the  wedge  moves  in 
the  direction  Mu  by  z,  we  have,  on  substituting  for  r*  and/ 
their  values,  and  for  V*  putting  its  equivalent  2 gh,  where  A 
is  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  V, 


r=(  P+W). 


( _ (m+iQ  Q 

' \ Q 2mng  '■ 


mg  F )' 

The  values  of  m and  «,  that  is.  of  ~ and  may  be 

found,  since  *,  the  modulus  for  iron,  is  known  to  be  about 
10,000.000  feet ; and  consequently  the  relation  between 
z and  Q can  be  determined  in  numbers. 

WEDGWOOD,  JOBIAH.  was  born  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1730.  at  Burslem,  in  Staffordshire,  where  his  father,  Thomas 
Wedgwood,  and  some  other  members  of  his  family,  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  ; a brunch  of  indus- 
try then  in  so  very  imperfect  a state  that,  independent  of 
the  supply  of  porcelain  from  China  for  the  use  of  the  higher 
classes,  England  imported  large  quantities  of  porcelain 
and  various  kinds  of  earthenware  from  France,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  for  domestic  use.  His  education  was  very 
limited  ; and  the  low  social  position  of  the  class  from  which 
he  sprung  is  implied,  rather  than  distinctly  expressed,  by 
the  local  historian,  Simeon  Shaw,  who  remarks  that 
4 scarcely  any  person  in  Burslem  learned  more  than  mere 
reading  and  writing  until  about  1730.  when  some  indivi- 
duals endowed  the  fVee-school  for  instructing  youth  to  read 
the  Bible,  write  a fair  hand,  and  know  the  primary  rules  of 
arithmetic/  The  little  opportunity  that  Wedgwood  had 
for  self-improvement  is  further  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stance stated  by  Shaw,  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  Jo- 
»nh  worked  in  his  elder  brother's  pottery  as  a thrnirrr,  his 
father  being  already  dead.  The  small -pox,  which  left  an 
incurable  lameness  in  his  right  leg,  so  as  afterwards  to 
requite  amputation,  compelled  him  to  rclinqui»h  the  pot- 
ters wheel.  Alter  a time  he  left  Burslctn,  and  entered  into 


with  n person  named  Harrison,  at  Stoke  ; ami 
i,  which  was  soon  dissolved,  his  talent 
ornamental  pottery  is  said  to  have 
first  developed  itself.  He  then  became  connected  with  a 
person  named  Wheildon,  with  whom  he  manufactured 
knife-handles  in  imitation  of  agate  and  tortoiseshell,  melon 
table-plates,  green  pickle  leaves,  and  similar  articles. 
Wheildon  however  was  deriving  considerable  profit  from 
other  departments  of  the  pottery  business,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  embark  in  the  new  branches  for  which  Wedgwoow 
had  so  great  a predilection.  Wedgwood  therefore  returned 
to  Burslem  in  1730,  and  set  up  for  himself,  in  a small 
thatched  manufactory,  where  he  continued  to  make  such 
ornamental  articles  as  are  mentioned  above.  His  business 
being  prosperoua.  he  soon  took  a second  manufketory,  where 
he  made  white  stone-ware,  and  a third,  at  which  was 
produced  the  improved  cream-coloured  ware  by  which  he 
gained  so  much  celebrity.  In  1763  two  of  his  relations, 
who  had  worked  a considerable  potteiy,  retired  from  busi- 
ness, but  he  continued  industrious  and  persevering,  ‘ami 
certainly/  observes  Shaw,  4 there  was  room  then  for  such  a 
person,  in  a manufacture  gradually  rising  into  celebrity, 
and  in  whose  several  branches  he  soon  acquired  eminence/ 
Of  the  new  cream-coloured  ware,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  under  Eakthenwarz,  vol.  ix.,  p.  243,  Wedgwood 
present  ed  some  articles  to  Queen  Charlotte,  who  thereupon 
ordered  a complete  table  service,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
its  execution  as  to  appoint  him  her  potter.  Several  other 
kinds  of  ware  invented  by  Wedgwood  are  mentioned  in  the 
article  above  cited,  where  also  is  given  a quotation  from 
the  4 Travels*  of  Faujas  Saint  Fond,  which  shows  how  widely 
the  fame  of  Wedgwood’s  pottery  had  spread  before  the  time 
at  which  the  traveller  wrote,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution.  Wedgwood  opened  a warehouse  in 
the  metropolis,  at  which  the  productions  of  his  ingenuity 
might  he  freely  inspected,  ana  in  his  partner,  Mr.  Bentley, 
who  managed  the  London  business,  he  found  a valuable  co- 
adjutor, whose  extensive  knowledge  in  many  departments 
of  literature  and  science,  and  acquaintance  with  many  emi- 
nent patrons  of  art,  greatly  assisted  him  in  the  higher 
branches  of  his  manufacture,  and  especially  in  obtaining 
the  loan  of  specimens  of  sculpture,  vases,  cameos,  intag- 
lios, medallions,  and  seals,  suitable  for  imitation  by  some 
of  the  processes  he  hod  introduced.  Some  persona  in- 
trusted to  him  valuable  sets  of  oriental  porcelain  for  the 
like  purpose  ; and  Sir  William  Hamilton  lent  specimens  of 
antient  art  from  Herculaneum,  of  which  Wedgwood**  inge- 
nious workmen  produced  the  most  accurate  and  beautiful 
copies.  While  Wedgwood  was  prosecuting  these  branches 
of  his  art,  the  Portland  or  Barberini  Vase  was  offered  for 
sale,  and,  considering  that  many  persons  to  whom  the  ori- 
ginal was  unattainable  might  be  willing  to  pay  a handsome 
price  for  a good  imitation  of  it,  he  endeavoured  to  purchase 
it,  and  for  some  time  continued  to  offer  an  advance  upon 
each  bidding  of  the  duchess  of  Portland,  until  at  length, 
his  motive  being  ascertained,  he  was  offered  the  loon  of  the 
vase  on  condition  of  withdrawing  liis  opposition,  and  conse- 
quently the  duchess  became  the  purclmser,  at  the  price  of 
eighteen  hundred  guineas.  Shaw  states  that  Wedgwood 
sold  the  fifty  copies  which  he  subsequently  executed  at  fifty 
guineas  each,  but  thnt  his  expenditure  in  producing  them  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  sum  thus  obtained. 
According  to  Allan  Cunningham's  ‘Lives  of  the  most  emi- 
nent British  Painters,  Bculptors,  and  Architects'  (vol.  iii., 
p.  286),  Flaxman  was  one  ortho  artists  employed  by  Wedg- 
wood in  the  preparation  of  models  for  the  beautiful  works  of 
art  which  he  was  the  first,  in  modem  times,  to  execute  in 
pottery.  By  numerous  experiments  upon  various  kinds  of 
clay  and  colouring  substances,  he  succeeded  in  producing 
the  most  delicate  cameos,  medallions,  and  miniature  pieces 
or  sculpture,  in  a substance  so  extremely  hard,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  reinstall  ordinary  causes  of  dost  ruction  or  injury, 
that  they  appear  likely  to  exceed  even  the  bronzes  of  anti- 
quity in  durability.  Another  important  diseoverv  made  by 
him  was  that  of  painting  on  vases  and  similar  articles,  with- 
out the  glossy  appearance  of  ordinary  painting  on  porcelain 
or  earthenware;  an  art  which  was  practised  by  the  antient 
Etruscana,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  since  the 
time  of  Pliny.  The  indestructibility  of  some  of  his  ware* 
rehdered  them  extremely  valuable  for  the  formation  of 
chemical  vessels,  particularly  those  exposed  to  the  action 
of  acids.  The  fame  of  his 'operations  was  such  that  his 
works  ftt  Burslem,  and  subaeqnently  at  Etruria,  a village 
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erected  by  him  near  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  and  to  which  and  Political  Anecdotes , ii.,  104-174 ; Gentleman' s Ma- 
he  entirely  removed  in  1771,  became  a point  of  attraction  gazine  for  January,  1795,  p.  84.) 
to  numerous  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  WEDNESBURY.  [Staffordshire.} 

The  result  of  Wedgwood's  talent  and  energy  not  only  ob-  WEDN ESDAY.  [W bek.] 
tained  for  him  extensive  patronage  and  an  ample  fortune,  WEEDON  BECK.  [Northamptonshire.] 
but  were  also  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  commercial  WEEDS.  Every  plant  which  grows  in  a field  other  than 
interests  of  his  country.  Almon  observes  that  his  new  that  of  which  the  seed  has  been  sown  by  the  husbandman 
wares,  his  improved  forms  and  chaste  style  of  decoration,  is  a weed,  and,  in  as  much  as  it  interferes  with  the  intended 
and  the  judgment  displayed  in  all  his  productions,  which  crop,  should  be  carefully  eradicated.  It  is  a proof  of  good 
were  chiefly  executed  by  artists  of  his  own  forming,  turned  cultivation,  when  few  weeds  appear  amongst  the  growing 
the  current  in  this  branch  of  commerce,  while  the  national  crops  ; and  many  of  the  operations  of  tillage  are  iutended 
taste  was  improved,  and  its  reputation  raised  in  foreign  chiefly  for  their  destruction.  One  of  the  principal  uses  of 
countries.  ‘ His  inventions/  says  this  writer,  ‘ have  prodi-  summer  fallows  is  to  destroy  the  weeds,  which  come  up  in 
giously  increased  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  spring,  and  which  would  shed  their  seeds  in  summer,  if  they 
potteries,  and  in  the  traffic  and  transport  of  tneir  materials  were  not  destroyed  before  the  seeds  ripen.  When  roots 
from  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom ; and  this  class  of  manu-  are  sown  in  drills  and  carefully  hoed,  they  produce  the 
facturers  is  also  indebted  to  nun  for  much  mechanical  con-  same  cleansing  effect,  and  supersede  the  fallow  : but  in 
trivance  and  arrangement  in  their  operations;  his  privute  heavy  loams  which  have  been  neglected  and  overrun  with 
manufactory  having  had,  for  thirty  years  and  upwards,  all  weeds,  a clean  fallow  is  sometimes  indispensable,  before 
the  efficacy  of  a public  work  of  experiment.’  In  evidence  any  improved  method  can  be  adopted.  When  a farmer 
before  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1785,  enters  on  lands  which  are  in  a foul  state,  it  is  the  cheapest 
Wedgwood  stated  that  from  15,000  to  20,000  persons  were  way,  in  the  end,  to  sacrifice  a crop  and  thoroughly  purge 
then  employed  in  the  district  called  the  Potteries,  and  his  fields  from  weeds,  especially  those  which  have  vivaci- 
much  greater  numbers  in  digging  coals  for  them,  and  in  ous  roots,  and  cannot  be  extirpated  by  simple  ploughing, 
various  and  distant  parts  of  England,  and  even  Ireland,  in  The  mode  of  doing  this  must  depend  on  the  nature  and 
raising  and  preparing  flint*  and  clay  for  tho  earthenware  duration  of  the  weeds,  whether  their  roots  are  perennial  or 
manufacture : 50,000  or  00,000  tons  of  those  materials  being  die  off  alter  the  plant  has  borne  seed.  Annual  weeds  are 
annually  conveyed  to  Staffordshire  by  coasting  and  inland  moat  readily  extirpated  by  repeated  harrowings,  by  which 
navigation.  The  importance  of  the  manufacture  which  he  the  seeds  are  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  atraos- 
hadso  materially  assisted  in  raising  to  this  prosperous  state  phere  and  when  they  have  fairly  vegetated  may  be  buried 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  statement  that  although  many  or  rooted  out,  and  by  exposing  their  roots  to  the  influence 
of  the  states  of  Europe  had  prohibited  the  admission  of  of  a hot  aun  they  are  effectually  destroyed.  The  seeds  of 
British  earthenware,  and  others  had  loaded  it  w ith  intoler-  annual  weeds  are  chiefly  brought  on  the  land  in  the  manure 
able  duties,  five-sixths  of  the  quantity  made  were  ex-  which  is  made  in  the  yards,  where  the  cattle  fed  on  hay  or 
ported.  Wedgwood's  success  also  led  to  the  establishment  straw  swallow  the  seeds,  which  pass  through  them  undi- 
of  improved  potteries  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  gested.  By  exciting  a great  degree  of  fermentation  in  the 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  several  places  in  Great  Britain  and  mixture  of  dung  and  litter  some  of  the  seeds  may  be  de- 
Ireland.  stroyed,  but  many  of  them  will  keep  their  vegetative  powers 

In  addition  to  the  attention  bestowed  by  Wedgwood  even  after  having  been  exposed  to  a considerable  heat  : 
upon  the  manufacture  with  which  he  ha*  inseparably  con-  and,  ns  it  is  not  advisable  to  let  the  manure  undergo  a groat 
netted  hi*  name,  he  deserves  remembrance  for  the  public  degree  of  decomposition  before  it  is  carried  on  the  land, 
spirit  displayed  by  him  in  the  encouragement  of  various  many  seed*  always  escape  destruction,  and  vegetate  as 
useful  schemes.  By  his  exertions  and  the  engineering  soon  as  they  are  placed  in  a favourable  situation.  Those 
skill  of  Brindley  a navigable  communication  between  the  which  are  buried  deep  lie  dormant  for  a long  time,  ami 
eastern  and  western  coast  of  the  island  was  completed,  by  vegetate  as  soon  as  the  plough  brings  them  up  again, 
the  formation  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  for  which  he  The  experienced  fanner  knows  well  what  peculiar  species 
cut  the  first  clod  on  the  17th  of  July,  1766.  and  which  of  weeds  infest  his  fields,  according  to  the  soil  and  situn- 
was  completed  in  1770.  By  means  of  this  undertaking  tion;  and  by  studying  their  habits,  time  of  flowering  ami  of 
water-communication  was  established  between  the  pottery  ripening  their  seed,  he  learns  the  best  mode  of  destroying 
district  of  Staffordshire  and  the  shoresof  Devonshire,  Dor-  them. 

setshire,  and  Kent,  whence  some  of  the  materials  of  the  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  composts  made  with 
manufacture  are  derived;  while  the  greatest  facilities  were  human  excrements  mixed  with  earths  and  mineral  sub- 
afforded for  the  exportation  of  the  finished  articles.  Wedg-  stances  is,  that  they  introduce  no  weeds  into  the  soil.  It 
wood  also  planned  and  carried  into  execution  n turnpike-  is  reported  that  in  6hina»  where  the  dung  of  cattle  is  little 
road,  ten  miles  in  length,  through  the  Potteries.  He  was  used,  in  comparison  with  human  excrements,  no  weeds  are 
the  founder  and  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  asocia-  to  be  found  in  the  fields  : and  if  more  attention  were  paid 
tion  called  ‘ The  General  Chamber  of  the  Manufacturers of  to  the  preservation  of  this  highly-enriching  manure  and  it* 
Groat  Britain/  instituted  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  pro-  proper  application  to  the  soil,  much  expense  would  be  saved 
positions,  in  the  year  1786.  for  adjusting  the  commercial  which  is  now  unavoidably  incurred  in  destroying  weeds, 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; an  aasocia-  Feeding  sheep  on  roots  and  corn,  while  they  are  folded 
tion  by  whose  prompt  and  energetic  interference  most  on  the  land,  is  another  mode  of  manuring  a field,  without 
serious  evils  were  averted  from  the  manufacturing  interests  introducing  weeds,  especially  if  no  hay  is  given  them, 
of  this  country,  and  whose  proceedings  upon  the  subse-  except  clover-hay  of  the  second  crop,  which  is  generally 
tpient  occasion  of  a commercial  treaty  with  France,  pub-  most  free  from  the  seed*  of  weed*.  It  would  be  impossible 
Itahed  in  the  Appendix  to  Almon's  ‘Anecdotes/  contain  to  enumerate  all  the  various  weeds  which  may  infest  our 
some  curious  information  respecting  British  commerce  and  field*.  Thin  would  be  giving  a flora  of  all  the  British 
inniuifacJuring industry.  plants;  but  we  will  select  some  of  the  most  common  and 

Wedgw  ood  s pyrometer  is  fully  noticed  elsewhere,  troublesome  to  the  fanner,  with  such  an  account  of  each  as 
[Pyrometer,  vot.  xix.,  pp.  164,  165.’]  He  was  a fellow  of  may  suggest  the  most  ready  mean*  of  destruction, 
both  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and,  Of  the  annual  weeds  we  may  mention  the  following 
as  noticed  in  the  article  referred  to,  contributed  some  noticed  by  Professor  Low  in  his  elements  of  practical  agri- 
papers to  the  * Philosophical  Transactions/  In  private  culture. 

character  he  is  said  to  have  been  exemplary,  and  to  have  Sin  a pin  arvensit , or  Wild  Mustard,  usually  called  char- 

made  the  most  liberal  use  of  the  ample  means  which  his  lock,  is  a weed  the  seeds  of  which  being  of  an  oily  nature 
successful  anil  honourable  career  placed  at  his  disposal ; will  remain  dormant  in  the  soil  for  an  indefinite  time,  if 
but  authorities  are  kingularlv  deficient  respiting  hi*  per-  buried  above  six  inches.  Hence  some  farmers  fear  to 
sonal  history.  He  died  at  fltrurin,  where  he  had  erected  a deepen  their  ploughing*,  which  otherwise  would  be  very 
handsome  mansion,  as  well  as  manufactories  and  residences  advantageous,  because  they  have  found  that,  in  some  soils, 
for  his  workmen,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1795,  in  his  a ploughing  beyond  six  inches  deep  will  cause  the  crop 
sixty-fifth  year.  to  be  overrun  with  charlock  so  as  to  choak  it  with  its  yel- 

(Shaw s history  of  the  f^afffjrdshire  Potteries,  published  low  flowers.  It  only  require*  a little  resolution,  and  an 
at  Hanley  in  1829,  pp.  180-194;  Macpherson’s  Annals  of  outlay,  which  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  end,  to  destroy  this 
Commerce,  iii.,  381-383 ; Almon's  Biographical,  Literary,  enemy.  Hoed  crops  will  destroy  the  plants  as  they  come 
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up.  Winter  Urea  which  may  be  cut  before  the  charlock 
perfects  its  seeds,  will  help  to  destroy  it,  and  if  they  are 
succeeded  bv  turnip®  there  will  be  little  charlock  left  in 
autumn.  Wherever  it  appears  and  raises  its  yellow  flower 
it  must  be  pulled  out,  whatever  be  the  cost,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  carry  the  plants  out  of  the  field  to  bum  or  rot 
them  ; for  the  seeds  will  vegetate  when  they  are  hut  half 
ripe  in  the  pods.  We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  weed, 
because  it  is  one  which  infests  many  of  our  best  soils,  and 
which  must  be  eradicated  before  the  land  can  be  properly 
cultivated. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  last  is  the  wild  radish,  Ravhanus 
raphanistrum , which  is  often  also  called  charlock,— the 
mode  of  destruction  is  the  same. 

Papnver  Uhtrat,  or  Corn-Poppy,  infests  some  soils  in 
particular  seasons.  If  the  seed  is  allowed  to  ripen  and 
Hlted  it  will  increase  rapidly : good  tillage  however  soon 
destroys  it:  clover  and  tares  which  are  cut  while  the  poppy 
is  in  flower  generally  eradicate  it.  In  some  seasons  it  will 
appear  in  great  profusion,  and  in  others  not  a plant  will  be 
seen. 

Ceniaurea  Cyanut , or  Blue-Bottle,  is  seldom  found  in 
any  quantity,  except  where  there  is  a slovenly  culture,  or 
two  white  crops  are  taken  in  succession,  a practice  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  obsolete. 

Chrytanthemum  tegetum,  Com- Mary  gold,  infests  some 
soils  and  must  be  eradicated  by  careful  weeding ; when 
ihe  crops  are  di  tiled,  this  is  not  a difficult  task. 

Pyre  thrum  inodorum,  Corn-Feverfew,  often  called  May- 
weed, as  is  also  the  wild  chamomile,  often  infests  the  crops 
of  com,  and  with  every  cara  in  weeding  some  of  the  seeds 
will  be  carried  to  the  bam.  We  may  here  observe  gene- 
rally, that  where  the  com  is  reaped  by  the  sickle  and  a 
Jong  stubble  is  left,  the  seeds  of  weeds  remain  on  the 
land,  and  although  some  of  them  are  eaten  by  birds,  yet 
many  are  ploughed  in  after  the  stubble  has  been  raked  off 
or  mown.  Whereas  if  the  com  is  mown  or  cut  close  to 
the  ground,  which  is  called  fagging  or  bagging  it,  all  the 
weeds  are  tied  up  with  the  com  and  go  into  the  bam  or 
stack : and  if  care  be  taken  in  the  winnowing  and  sifting 
of  the  corn  to  separate  the  smaller  seeds  from  the  straw 
and  bum  them  in  a heap,  the  straw  will  be  clean  and  the 
dung  of  the  cattle  will  contain  no  seeds  of  weeds.  This  is 
by  far  the  best  mode  of  proceeding;  and  by  careful  hoeing 
and  weeding  and  burning  the  small  seeds,  the  land  may  be 
kept  tolerably  free  from  seed-weeds. 

The  Sow-Thistle,  Sonchut  oleracetu,  often  raises  its 
head  above  the  com.  The  seeds  are  blown  about  by  the 
winds,  and  if  the  hedges  and  headlands  are  not  kept  clear 
of  them,  they  will  sow  themselves  in  all  directions ; but  it 
is  a conspicuous  plant  , and  easily  pulled  out  by  hand  before 
its  flower  expands.  To  destroy  thistles,  in  general,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  cut  them  down  just  as  the  flower  is  ex- 
panding ; the  roots  will  then  die,  and  in  a few  years,  by  the 
united  attention  Qf  the  farmers  in  a district,  thistles  may 
easily  be  eradicated.  In  some  places  the  infirm  paupers 
are  employed  in  pulling  up  all  the  thistles  in  the  hedges 
which  bolder  the  roads,  and  wherever  they  make  their 
appearance  in  the  highways  andJanes  of  a parish.  This 
practice  cannot  be  too  generally  recommended,  for  the 
hedges  and  ditches  and  the  sides  of  roads  and  lanes  are 
often  perfect  nurseries  of  weeds. 

Arctium  Lanpa  {,  Burdock),  is  a very  common  weed  in 
fields;  but  with  a little  care  it  is  easily  extirpated. 

Agrostemma  Githago,  or  Corn-Cockle,  is  a very  injuri- 
ous weed,  because  its  seeds  ripen  about  the  time  of  harvest, 
and  from  its  size  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  Hie  com 
by  sifting ; it  contains  a farina'  which  is  oily  and  when  | 
ground  with  the  com  greatly  deteriorates  the  flour.  The 
only  mode  of  extirpation  is  by  hand  weeding. 

Stcllaria  media,  or  Common  Chickweed,  is  a small  plant 
which  grows  abundantly  on  light  soils  which  have  been 
abundantly  manured.  If  it  be  allowed  to  overspread  the 
ground  it  will  choak  the  young  crops,  especially  turnips, 
carrots,  and  all  slow-growing  seeds.  Drilling  the  crops  and 
early  hoeing  them  is  the  best  means  of  destroying  this 
weed  ; ns  soon  as  the  crop  gets  above  the  chickweed.  it  is 
soon  destroyed,  if  the  latter  covers  the  ground  well.  It 
often  doc*  harm  to  young  clover,  but  the  latter  soon  over- 
powers it.  Tares  smother  it  readily.  The  same  observa- 
tions are  applicable  to  the  Spergula  anient  is,  or  Corn-  j 
Spurrcy,  a Isirger  variety  of  which  however  is  cultivated  | 
as  excellent  food  for  milch  cows. 


Galium  aparine,  or  Goose-Grass,  also  called  Cleavers,  is 
a weed  which  is  dispersed  by  the  weds  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  wool  of  sheep  by  means  of  hooks  with  which 
they  are  provided.  They  increase  rapidly,  in  some  soils, 
if  they  are  not  carefully  pulled  up  anu  the  hedges  cleared 
of  them. 

Vrtica  urent.  Stinging  Nettles,  generally  grow  where  the 
ground  has  been  strongly  manured,  especially  w here  heaps 
of  dung  have  lain.  They  are  seldom  very  troublesome  and 
ate  easily  eradicated  by  repeatedly  ploughing,  and  infest 
gardens  more  than  fields. 

Polygonum  Convolvulus,  Climbing  Buckwheat,  is  a 
very  troublesome  weed,  which  winds  round  the  stems  of 
the  com  and  often  overtops  them.  The  seeds  are  said  to 
be  nutritious  and  not  to  ipjure  the  oats  when  mixed  with 
them ; hut  in  wheat  it  is  very  destructive,  and  dimiuixhes 
the  product  while  it  injures  the  quality  of  the  com. 

All  the  common  grasses  are  weeds  in  corn-fields,  and  in 
the  alternate  husbandry  are  introduced  in  the  regular  cul- 
tivation. When  the  grass  is  ploughed  up,  if  the  sods  are 
not  covered  sufficiently  so  as  to  rot,  tufts  of  grass  remain 
which  greatly  increase  to  the  injury  of  the  next  crop. 
However  carefully  the  land  may  be  pfoughed,  if  it  be  sown 
immediately,  the  roots  of  grass  will  be  raised  to  the  surface 
by  the  harrows.  The  only  remedy  is  to  have  them  care- 
fully forked  out,  and  carried  to  some  comer  or  waste  spot, 
there  to  form  the  foundation  of  a dung-heap  or  compost. 
When  the  land  is  ploughed  up  before  winter  and  the  seed 
sown  in  spring,  the  grass  will  be  rotten  and  have  lost  its 
vegetative  power. 

The  Bearded  Wild  Oat,  Avena  fatua,  is  a very  trouble- 
some plant  and  sometimes  almost  exceeds  the  true  oat  in 
quantity  : but  this  can  only  be  the  case  with  very  slovenly 
farmers.  It  ripens  sooner  than  the  com  and  sheds  its  seeds 
before  harvest.  Crops  cut  green  for  fodder,  such  as  rye. 
winter  barley,  and  tares,  repeated  if  necessary,  soon  destroy 
this  weed,  which  has  no  perennial  root. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  common  annual  and  bien- 
nial weeds.  They  may  all  be  easily  destroyed  by  weeding 
at  the  time  when  they  have  pushed  up  their  seed-stems 
and  the  flower  is  about  to  expand ; if  they  are  cut  up  at 
that  time  they  seldom  recover.  Hoeing  them  when  very- 
young,  unless  the  weather  be  dry  enough  to  scorch  the 
roots  exposed,  often  increase  them  instead  of  killing  them. 
But  the  last-mentioned  weeds  are  easily  got  rid  of  in 
compaiison  with  those  which  have  perennial  roots,  and 
some  of  which  increase  the  faster  the  more  the  roots  are 
divided.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  weeds  in  our  upland  meadows 
and  pastures.  One  would  imagiue  that  every  plant  which 
increases  the  weight  of  the  hay  or  covers  the  ground  in 
spring  is  wholesome  for  cattle,  whereas  many  are  detri- 
mental when  they  are  eaten  for  want  of  better  food.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  ranunculi,  commonly  called  butter-cups, 
which,  far  from  deserving  this  name,  are  never  touched  by 
the  cow-8,  so  long  as  they  can  find  other  food.  Without 
going  the  length  of  ascribing  to  the  butter-cups  the  power 
of  causing  epidemic  diseases  in  cattle,  and  even  in  men 
who  eat  of  the  milk  and  butter  of  cows  who  have  eaten 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  that  where  the  cows  are  forced  by 
hunger  to  eat  many  of  them,  they  may  be  very  injurious  to 
their  health  and  to  the  production  of  good  milk.  As  these 
plants  have  strong  perennial  roots,  they  take  possession  of 
rich  moist  soils  to  the  exclusion  of  good  grasses.  When 
not  very  abundant  the  plants  may  be  weeded  out  by  means 
of  a sharp  spud  or  hoe,  and  the  expense  will  be  well 
repaid  in  the  quality  of  the  hay  or  pasture.  Where  they 
are  very  abundant  the  only  remedy  is  to  break  up  the 
grass  in  autumn,  let  it  be  exposed  to  the  frost  in  winter, 
take  a crop  of  com  next  season,  and  lay  it  rough  again 
the  winter  after.  In  the  succeeding  spring  the  land  may  be 
inoculated  with  good  tufts  of  grass,  ana  before  the  next 
year  an  improved  pasture  will  have  been  formed : or,  if 
this  ib  too  much  trouble,  it  may  be  summer-fallowed  and 
sown  in  August  with  pure  seeds  of  the  best  grasses.  This 
is  expensive,  as  a whole  year's  produce  is  lost,  but  the  sub- 
sequent pasture  will  be  so  much  better,  that  the  expense 
may  be  considered  as  a profitable  investment.  The  most 
common  species  of  butter-cup  arc  the  Ranunculus  acris, 
repent,  and  InUbotut : the  Jlummula  is  highly  poisonous ; 
but  not  common,  except  in  marshy  pastures. 

Senecio  Jacolxea,  or  Rag  Wort,  is  another  troublesome 
weed ; but  as  sheep  eat  it  readily  when  young,  it  is  easily 
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kept  down  by  pasturing  and  folding.  In  moist  weather 
also  it  is  easily  pulled  up  by  hand. 

Tutsi  I a go  farfara.  Coltsfoot.  By  its  large  leaves  it 
kills  the  finer  grasses  under  it,  as  moisture  is  essential  to 
its  luxuriance , draining  tends  to  diminish  its  grow  th, 
careful  manuring  also  makes  the  grasses  get  the  better 
of  it,  and  choak  it  when  young. 

Ch  rysanthemum  Leucanthemum,  or  Great  White  One  Eye, 
sometimes  abounds  in  inferior  pastures,  and  is  only  extir- 
pated by  tillage  and  improving  the  soil  by  manuring  it  well. 

Wc  have  already  mentioned  annual  and  biennial  thistles, 
but  the  perennials,  such  as  the  Cnicus  arvensis , and  Sonchus 
arvensis,  or  Corn-Thistle,  and  Sow-thistle  are  much  most 
difficult  to  eradicate,  as  the  roots  strike  deep  in  the  ground 
and  throw  up  fresh  shoots  every  year.  The  most  effectual 
mode  of  destroying  them  is  to  draw  them  out  with  an  instru- 
ment like  large  pincers,  made  of  wood  or  iron,  and  called  ‘a 
thistle-drawer,'  tne  form  of  which  is  well  known,  and  which 
may  be  had  in  most  ironmongers’  shops.  The  time  to  draw 
the  thistles  is  when  the  stem  is  grown  sufficiently  to  give  a 
good  hold  of  the  crown  of  the  root.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  break  the  root  near  the  ground,  but  to  draw  it 
out  completely.  In  ploughing  also  a broad  and  sharp  share, 
cutting  horizontally  7 or  8 inencs  below  the  surface,  will  cut 
off  the  long  roots  so  as  to  prevent  their  making  fresh  shoots, 
and  when  this  is  done  while  the  thistle  is  in  a growing 
state  the  root  will  bleed  and  be  destroyed.  In  grass-land 
thev  are  soon  destroyed,  if  they  are  carefully  cut  down 
with  a scythe  just  as  the  flower  is  expanding,  and  before 
the  seed  Is  formed.  If  this  is  done  for  two  or  three  years, 
not  a thistle  will  be  seen ; but  then  all  the  neighbouring 
fanners  must  agree  in  a general  war  upon  thistles,  whether 
on  the  land  or  in  the  hedge-row'g. 

The  Dock  ( Hum  ex  obtusi/olxus  and  others)  is  another 
most  troublesome  weed  both  in  fields  and  pastures,  and  is 
only  to  be  eradicated  by  similar  means  with  the  thistle. 
Docks  are  often  left  in  the  field  after  harvest,  where  they 
shed  their  seed  at  leisure,  whereas  they  should  be  collected 
with  as  great  care  sw  the  com  itself,  and  invariably  be  burned 
in  heaps : this  is  the  only  sure  means  of  destroying  the  seed. 
They  are  often  thrown  into  the  roads,  supposing  that  they 
will* be  crushed  by  the  wheels  of  carts  passing  over  them  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  birds  may  swallow  them, 
and  void  them  again  with  their  vegetative  powers  unin- 
jured, if  not  improved  ; and  that  thus  they  are  again  sown 
on  the  land.  Nothing  but  burning  is  a sure  destruction  of 
the  seeds. 

Centaurca  nigra  (Black  Knapweed,  or  Horse-knot)  is  a 
coarse  plant  which  chiefly  infests  pastures,  and  takes  up 
the  room  of  useful  grasses,  most  animals  refusing  to  eat  it. 

It  is  only  to  be  eradicated  by  pulling  the  plants  up  by  the 
roots  or  cutting  them  close  to  the  ground  wherever  they 
appear;  manuring  the  surface  highly  and  mowing  the 
grass  soon  makes  them  disappear. 

Polygonum  amphibium,  commonly  called  Amphibious 
Persicaria,  is  found  on  very  wet  land,  and  is  best  destroyed 
by  draining. 

Besides  the  common  couch  grass,  Trilicum  repens , 
which  is  the  pest  of  farmers  on  light  soils,  there  are  a 
variety  of  plants  which  spread  both  by  the  roots  and  by 
creeping  along  the  surface : of  this  kina  arc  the  different 
sorts  of  quitches , as  they  are  provincially  called,  which 
grow  in  wet  soils ; of  these  the  Agrostis  stolnnifera,  once 
so  highly  praised  as  fodder  under  the  name  of  florin,  and 
the  Agrwtu  alba  (March  bent  grass’)  are  the  most  com- 
mon ; when  they  take  possession  of  a spot  they  exclude 
all  other  grasses.  The  only  mode  of  extirpating  these 
last  is  draining  and  careftil  tillage.  But  to  return  to  the 
common  couch.  This  weed  sometimes  takes  such  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  that  nothing  else  can  thrive  in  it.  It  is 
not  a single  fallow  or  cleaning  which  will  get  rid  of  it,  but 
a regular  system.  Ploughing  does  often  more  harm  than 
good  by  dividing  the  root  (which  is  in  fact  an  underground 
stem),  and  thus  increasing  the  number  of  plants.  The 
most  effectual  means  of  destruction  is  by  the  fork.  If 
after  the  ground  has  been  once  ploughed  it  be  forked  up 
carefully  in  dry  weather,  and  the  tufts  of  couch  with  their 
roots  be  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  they  may  be  raked  off  and 
burnt ; but  as  these  roots  contain  much  nutritive  saccharine 
matter,  it  is  often  worth  while  to  wash  them,  if  the  adhering 
earth  cannot  be  beat  out,  and  to  give  them  to  horses  and 
rattle  to  eat,  taking  care  that  the  litter  and  dung  made  at 
that  time  be  reserved  to  manure  grass  land  and  not  arable 


fields.  Heaps  of  couch  may  be  rotted  by  pouring  urine  or 
the  drainings  of  dunghills  over  them  ; and  if  they  are  fre- 
quently turned  will  produce  a rich  compost.  Any  incon- 
venience from  the  extreme  vitality  of  the  roots  is  obviated 
by  using  this  compost  mixed  with  earth  as  a top-dressing 
for  pastures. 

Another  weed  with  perennial  and  very  vivacious  roots, 
is  the  Amhenaiherum  arenaceum  (Common  Oat-like 
Grass...  The  root  is  bulbous,  and  the  bulbs  separated  grow 
| again.  It  is  difficult  to  eradicate,  but  the  means  employed 
to  get  rid  of  the  couch  grass  will  succeed  with  this  and 
most  other  perennial  roots.  These  troublesome  weeds 
may  have  been  wisely  dispersed  through  the  soil  by  Pro- 
; vidence,  to  induce  the  cultivator  to  give  his  land  a more 
perfect  tillage  than  he  might  have  done  otherwise.  The 
I expense  of  forking,  and  what  is  usually  called  couching, 
is  generally  amply  repaid  by  the  finer  tilth  it  gives  to  the 
land,  and  the  crops  are  more  certain  and  abundant  in 
consequence. 

There  are  many  other  weeds  both  in  arable  and  pasture 
land  which  indicate  slovenly  culture,  and  which  disappear 
on  careful  cultivation : such  are  briars,  furze,  broom,  and 
rushes ; the  last  being  a well-known  sign  of  superabundant 
moisture,  and  only  to  be  destroyed  by  under-draining.  The 
whole  process  of  cultivation  is  a continual  struggle  be- 
tween tne  fanner  and  the  weeds  natural  to  the  soil  he  cul- 
tivates. The  sooner  he  subdues  them  entirely,  the  less 
will  be  his  subsequent  trouble  ; and  the  perfection  of  agri- 
culture is  to  produce  crops  of  such  vegetables  as  are  useful 
and  profitable,  and  are  suited  to  the  soil  which  is  cultivated, 
while  all  others  are  excluded  which  might  interfere  with 
the  crops  to  be  raised.  That  much  remains  yet  to  be  done 
in  this  respect  on  farms  which  are  looked  upon  as  models 
of  cultivation,  will  be  acknowledged  on  simple  inspection. 
The  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  system  of  drilling 
and  hoeing  the  crop  tends  greatly  to  the  destruction  of 
useless  plants  on  arable  land ; much  yet  may  be  done  by 
way  of  improving  the  produce  of  meadows  and  pastures  by 
the  destruction  of  all  noxious  and  useless  plants,  and  the 
introduction  of  those  which  are  nutritious  and  improve  the 
herbage,  whether  depastured  or  made  into  hay ; and  no- 
thing is  so  likely  to  do  so  as  & good  system  of  alternate 
husbandry,  where  the  best  grasses  are  cultivated  as  care- 
fully as  tne  plants  which  are  immediately  Applied  to  the 
food  of  man. 

WEEK.  This  well-known  period  of  seven  days,  now  uni- 
versally adopted  over  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
world,  appears  to  be  of  Hebrew  or  Chaldean  origin.  It 
has  been  commonly  regarded  as  a memorial  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  according  to  the  Mosaic  account,  in  that 
space  of  time ; but  it  is  besides  the  most  obvious  and  con- 
venient division  of  the  lunar  or  natural  month;  and  it  is 
also,  more  nearly  than  any  other  short  terra  would  be,  an 
aliquot  part  of  tiie  solar  year  of  3Uo  days ; so  that  its  coiu- 
modiousness  in  these  two  ways  would  seem  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  recommend  its  aaoptiou. 

Dion  Cassius  attributes  the  invention  of  the  week  to  the 
Egyptians,  from  whom  he  seems  to  say  it  was  borrowed 
in  later  times  by  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  {Hist. 
Pom.,  xxxvii.  18,  10,  and  the  note  in  Keimars  edition). 
The  assertion  which  is  sometimes  made,  tliat  according  to 
Herodotus  the  Egyptians  had  a week  of  seven  days,  or  any 
other  number  of  days,  is  a mistake.  He  simply  says  (ii. 
82)  that  the  Egyptians  invented  the  month,  and”  assigned 
each  day  to  some  deity.  It  is  certain  that  the  week  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  of  the  classical  ages,  and  also  to 
the  Homans,  till  it  was  gradually  adopted,  along  with 
Christianity,  under  the  later  emperors. 

The  curious  passage  we  have  referred  to  iu  Dion  Cassius 
is  the  source  of  all  that  is  known  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
names  that  have  been  given  to  the  days  of  the  week.  The 
Ptolemaic  arrangement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  according 
to  their  distances  from  the  earth  is  in  this  order : — Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  Moon  (Saturn 
being  the  most  distant) ; and  it  was  a principle  of  the 
antient  astrology'  that  these  planets  presided  in  this  suc- 
cession over  the  hours  of  the  day.  Upon  this  notion,  if  the 
first  hour  be  assigned  to  Saturn*  it  will  be  found  that  the 
25th  (or  first  hour  of  the  second  day)  will  fail  to  the  Sun  ; 
the  49th  (or  first  of  the  third  day)  to  the  Moon;  the  73rd 
(or  first  of  the  fourth  day)  to  Mars;  the  97th  (or  first  of 
the  fifth  day)  to  Mercury  ; the  121st  (or  first  of  the  sixth 
day)  to  Jupiter;  and  the  145th  (or  first  of  the  seveuth  day* 
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lo  Venus.  Dies  Salurnt  (the  day  of  Saturn),  Diet  Solis 
(the  day  of  the  Sun),  &c.,  are  accordingly  the  Latin  desig- 
nat ions  that  have  been  given  to  the  day*  of  the  week ; and 
from  these  have  been  formed  the  modem  name*  used  in 
different  countries,  either  by  literal  translation  < in  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  other  language*  of  the  Latin 
stock  j,  or  (in  the  Teutonic  tongues;  by  the  substitution,  in 
some  ciLseft,  for  the  classical  god  of  the  corresponding  deity 
of  northern  paganism.  Thus  the  deity  of  the  Old  Saxons 
most  resembling  Mars  being  held  to  he  Tiw,  or  Tiu,  the 
day  of  Mars  was  called  by  them,  after  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  Tiwes  daeg,  whence  our  Tuesday  (and  pro- 
bably also  the  modem  German  Dienstagj ; tor  a similar 
reason  the  day  of  Mercury  received  the  name  of  Wodnes 
daeg  .that  is,  Woden's  day),  whence  our  Wednesday  (and 
the  old  German  (Jd instag,  for  which  Mittvroche,  Mid  week, 
is  now  used; ; the  day  of  Jupiter,  Thunres  daeg,  or  Thor’s 
day  (whence  our  Thursday,  and  the  modern  German  Don- 
nerstag  > ; and  the  day  of  Venus,  Frige  daeg,  or  Friga's 
day  (whence  our  Friday). 

Dion  Cassius  however  further  states  that  the  planetar}' 
theory  from  which  the  denominations  of  the  days  of  the 
week  have  thus  been  derived  is  itself  founded  upon  the 
doctrine  of  musical  interv  als.  A highly  curious  exposition 
of  this  idea  has  been  given  by  the  Abbe  Roussicr,  in  a 
Memoir  on  the  Music  of  the  Antients,  printed  in  the 
4 Mjmoirca  de  Trfvoux,’  for  November  and  December, 
177U,  and  August,  1771. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  week  of  seven  days  is 
not  only  a recognised  space  of  time  in  the  anticut  ftrah- 
niinicaf  astronomy,  hut  tliat  the  days  (beginning  with 
Soucravaram,  the  day  of  Venus,  or  our  Friday ) are  named 
in  succession  after  tlie  same  planets  or  heavenly  bodies  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Ijatins.  Upon  this  subject  see 
Bailly’s  4 Astronomic  Indienne  et  Orient  ale,’  and  various 
papers  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  and  others  in  the  4 Asiatic  Re- 
searches.’ The  subject  of  the  week  in  Iso  discussed  by 
Bolden.  * Das  Alte  Indict),'  ii.  214. 

WEENINX,  JAN  BAPTIST,  called  4 the  Old,"  a dis- 
tinguished Dutch  painter,  who  excelled  in  almost  every' 
department  of  painting, — in  history,  portrait,  animal,  land- 
scape, and  marine  painting.  He  "was  the  son  of  Jan  Wee- 
ninx,  an  architect  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1(121,  but  he  lost  his  father  when  very  young.  He  was 
first  apprenticed  by  bis  mother  to  a bookseller,  but  lie  so 
perseveringly  neglected  everything  except  drawing,  that  his 
mother  placed  him  first  with  a painter  of  the  name  of  Jan 
Micker.  and  then  with  Abraham  Bloemaart  at  Utrecht, 
with  whom  he  soon  made  great  progress : he  studied  after- 
wards two  years  with  Nicolas  Mojert,  and  acquired  his  style 
of  execution  perfectly.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Weeninx 
married  the  daughter  of  the  landscape-painter  Giles  Hon- 
dekoeter,  the  grandfather  of  Melchior  Hondekoeter.  Four 
years  after  his  marriage  ho  went  alone  to  Rome,  intending 
to  remain  only  a short  time  there  ; but  his  own  inclination, 
and  the  many  orders  he  received  from  the  cardinal  Pam- 
fili  and  others,  prolonged  his  stay  there  to  four  years,  when 
he  was  compelled  by  the  importunities  of  bis  wife  and 
friends  to  return  to  Holland.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1060, 
aged  only  thirty-nine.  Weeninx  painted  in  large  and  in 
small,  and  was  remarkably  rapid  in  bis  execution.  In  a 
single  summer's  day  he  painted  three  half-length  portraits 
of  the  size  of  life,  with  accessories.  Some  of  his  small 
pictures  are  very  highly  finished,  but  his  large  works  have 
more  merit.  He  was  one  of  the  best  painters  of  birds  of 
the  Dutch  school.  Houbraken  mentions  ns  an  historical 
piece  of  great  merit  bv  Weeninx,  the  Prodigal  Son.  com- 
monly called  T Pissend  Jongetje  : it  has  been  engraved  in 
mezzotint  by  N.  Verkolje.  There  is  a clever  etching  of 
Weeninx  in  Houbrakcn’s  work,  after  a portrait  by  Bart, 
vander  Heist. 

WEENINX,  JAN,  called  ‘ the  Young,’  was  the  son  and 
pupil  of  Jan  Baptist  Weeninx,  and  painted  in  the  same 
style  and  the  same  subjects  as  hi*  father,  whom  however 
he  excelled  in  hunting  and  sporting  pieces,  and  also  sur- 
passed in  colouring.  He  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1G44, 
and  after  spending  some  years  in  the  service  of  the  elector 
John  William  of  the  Pfalz,  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and  died  there  in  1719.  Jan  Weeninx  painted  likewise 
in  both  large  and  small,  and  finished  all  his  works  with 
reat  care.  There  are  many  excellent  large  pictures  by 
im  of  birds  and  hunting-scenes  in  the  gallery  at  Scldeiss- 
beim  near  Munich.  (Houbraken ; Descamps.) 


WEEVIL,  the  name  popularly  applied  in  England  to 
fhe  beetles  which  constituted  the  genus  Curculio  of  Lin- 
meus,  now  the  type  of  a large  lamily  of  coleopterous 
insects,  distinguished  by  the  prolongation  of  the  head  so 
as  to  form  a sort  of  snout  or  proboscis.  The  weevils  arc 
favourite*  with  the  entomologist  on  account  of  the  singu- 
larity and  often  beauty  of  their  forms  and  colours.  The 
splendid  diamond  beetle,  the  wing-case*  of  which  furnish 
such  gorgeous  microscopic  objects,  is  a member  of  the 
tribe.  Many  of  them  are  adorned  with  the  most  vivid 
metallic  lustre,  and  some  in  intensity  and  brightness  of 
hue  emulate  gems,  and  have  been  used  for  purposes  of 
ornament.  The  familv  includes  very  numerous  genera  and 
species,  and  they  are  distributed  widely  over  the  world. 

The  weevils  are  interesting  in  another  point  of  view. 
Many  of  them  are  dangerous  enemies  to  the  agriculturist, 
destroying  grain,  fruit,  flowers,  leaves,  and  stems,  and  from 
their  numbers  often  perpetrating  serious  mischief.  Their 
natural  history  therefore  has  been  made  an  object  of  special 
researches,  in  the  hope  of  counteracting  their  ravages. 
We  shall  here  give  some  account  of  the  noxious  species. 

Weevils  attaching  the  nutritive  organs  of  plants. 

The  RhynchiU-s  Betuleti  is  a little  blue  or  green  beetle, 
glossed  with  metallic  lustre,  which  attacks  the  vine  and 
the  pear-tree.  It  is  four  lines  in  length,  one-third  of  which 
is  occupied  by  its  snout.  Short  spines  on  the  thorax  dis- 
tinguish the  male  from  the  female.  It  attacks  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  mentioned,  in  order  to  construct  its  habitation 
of  them,  and  with  a view  to  their  furnishing  food  for  it* 
offspring.  It  roll*  up  the  leaves  and  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  rolls,  where  they  are  hatched,  the  nest  afterwards  sup- 
plying the  larvae  with  food.  As  the  maggot  grows,  the 
rolled  leaf  and  its  stalk  dry  up,  and  at  length  fall  to  the 
ground  on  the  first  high  wind,  by  which  time  the  maggot 
is  fully  grown  and  ready  to  leave  it*  house,  to  bury  itself 
in  the  ground  and  wait  lor  the  spring,  when  it  is  to  appear 
in  a new  garb  a*  a weevil. 

The  process  by  which  the  roll  is  made  is  thus  described 
by  Kdllar:  4 When  the  female  has  selected  a suitable  leaf, 
she  cuts  the  petiole  with  her  rostrum  almost  half  through, 
so  tliat  it  hangs  down  and  is  more  conveniently  placed  for 
future  proceedings.  She  then  begins  to  roll  the  leaf  to- 
gether, generally  alone,  but  sometimes  assisted  by  the  male. 
While  this  operation  is  going  forward,  she  also  lays  her 
egg*,  that  is.  she  pierce*  the  roll,  lays  an  egg  in  the  open- 
ing, and  pushes  it  in  with  her  rostrum,  in  such  a maimer 
that  it  remains  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leaf.  When  she 
has  introduced  five  or  six  eggs  in  this  manner,  between  the 
different  folds,  she  rolls  tlie  remaining  part  of  the  leaf  en- 
tirely together,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  from  the 
outward  appearance,  in  what  manner  the  eggs  were  depo- 
sited.’ This  beetle  i*  extremely  injurious  to  vineyards  by 
defoliating  (lie  vine,  ufter  which  the  grapes  will  not  ripen, 
and  the  prospect  of  a vintage  is  destroyed.  The  rollea-up 
leaves  containing  its  young  should  be  carefully  collected  and 
i destroyed  before  the  worms  have  time  to  arrive  at  maturity. 
Its  operations  are  often  erroneously  ascribed  to  Rhynchite* 
Bacchus.  The  Otiorhynchus  sale  at  us  is  another  beetle 
which  is  injurious  to  the  vine  by  gnawing  off  the  young 
shoots.  It  also  attacks  the  root*  of  succulent  plants. 

Nemoicus  obfongus  is  a little  weevil  only  two  lines  long, 
with  a very  short  beak,  a black  head,  body,  and  thorax,  and 
reddish  antenna?,  feet,  and  wing-cases.  It  attack*  the  young 
leaves  of  young  fruit-trees,  above  all  those  of  the  peach, 
and  is  both  a glutton  and  a epicure,  for  while  it  devours 
most  voraciously,  it  selects  only  the  delicate  portions  of  the 
leaf,  the  cellular  parenchyma,  leaving  the  midrib  and  pe- 
tiole untouched.  It  appears  very  early  in  spring,  and  alter 
pairing  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  ground,  the 
grub  feeding  on  the  roots  of  various  plant*  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  When  Ihesc  insects  are  on  the  trees,  they 
must  be  gat  tiered  w ith  the  hand. 

There  is  a very  small  specie*  of  Rhynchites,  the  R.  alii - 
aria,  scarcely  a line  and  a half  in  length,  and  of  a steel- 
blue  or  green  colour,  which,  by  injuring  the  shoot*  of 
young  trees  and  fine  grafts,  is  a source  of  great  annoyance 
to  the  planter,  sometimes  perpetrating  great  ravages  in 
nurseries,  without  distinction  a*  to  the  kind  of  trees.  The 
following  interesting  account  of  the  operations  of  this  insect 
is  extracted  from  Kdllar : — 

4 When  the  shoot  of  the  tree  or  graft  is  about  a span  long, 
the  female  selects  one  tliat  suits  her,  and  it  does  not  signify 
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to  what  kind  of  fruit-tree  it  may  belong.  As  soon  as  she 
has  reached  the  most  suitable  part  of  the  shoot,  she  marks 
the  place  first  by  a prick  or  by  a small  cut,  where  she  in- 
tends to  cut  off  the  bud  or  shoot.  She  then  recedes  about 
u line  upwards,  and  begins  (with  her  head  turned  down- 
wards), on  the  side  which  is  not  next  the  tree,  to  bore  with 
her  proboscis  until  she  reaches  the  middle  of  the  shoot. 
With  it  she  also  widens  the  chamber  and  prepares  it  for  her 
offspring.  She  then  places  herself  over  the  entrance  and 
Jays  an  egg,  which  is  pushed  in  by  the  proboscis  and  con- 
veyed to  the  proper  place.  This  operation  lasts  an  hour. 
Immediately  after  the  female  returns  to  the  former  place, 
to  cut  off' the  shoot,  moving  it  from  one  side  to  the  other 
with  her  proboscis,  until  she  has  cut  it  a certain  depth. 
She  then  gives  some  decided  thrusts,  which  she  continues, 
without  fatigue,  till  the  shoot  only  hangs  by  the  under 
part.  When  she  observes  this,  she  gets  up  on  the  point  of 
the  twig,  to  make  it  fall  over  by  her  own  weight.  It  not 
(infrequently  happens  that  it  falls  immediately,  the  shoot 
having  been  previously  so  cut  as  to  remain  attached  to  the 
stem  only  by  the  baric.  If  the  beetle  however  finds  that 
the  pierced  shoot  does  not  fall,  she  turns  back  to  labour 
again  at  the  same  place,  and  cuts  still  deeper  through  the 
branch ; and  if  she  is  not  able  to  divide  it,  slic  gets  up  once 
more  to  the  further  extremity,  by  which  moans  she  gene- 
rally succeeds  in  bringing  tne  separated  branch  to  the 
ground.  When  this  labour  Is  over,  she  feeds  upon  a leaf, 
scraping  off  the  epidermis,  which  serves  her  as  food.’ 
This  operation  is  repeated  day  after  day  for  the  same  pur- 
pose until  the  middle  of  June,  at  the  rate  of  two  eggs  a day, 
the  insect  reposing  under  a bent  leaf  at  night.  Her  work 
is  interrupted  by  bad  weather.  When  the  egg  is  hatched, 
usually  in  eight  days,  the  grub  eats  the  pith  of  the  shoot, 
which  falls  off,  upon  which  it  leaves  its  habitation  and  buries 
itself  in  the  earth,  where  it  makes  a subterraneous  vault  for 
its  winter  residence.  When  the  spring  comes,  it  appears 
as  a weevil  to  pursue  the  avocations  above  described.  The 
beetle  is  timid,  and  drops  from  the  leaf  when  approached, 
so  that,  when  we  proceed  to  gather  them,  which  should  be 
done  in  order  to  destroy  them  (besides  collecting  and  de- 
stroying all  fallen  and  injured  shoots  where  their  eggs  may 
be':,  we  must  approach  with  caution  to  gain  our  object. 

There  are  two  species  of  weevil  which  attack  the  wood 
of  the  pine-tree,  viz.  the  Ifylobiua  abietia  and  Piasodea 
notatus ; the  first  is  the  larger  species  and  usually  pre- 
cedes the  latter  in  its  attacks.  When  the  one  is  plenti- 
ful, the  other  is  also  abundant,  and  vice  versd  ; the  cause  of 
this  correspondence  in  numbers  being,  that  they  usually 
only  attacK  inch  trees  as  are  sickly,  but  when  the  supply 
of  sickly  trees  fails,  they  are  apt  to  have  recourse  to  the 
more  healthy  plants,  and  thus  mav  destroy  valuable  plan- 
tations. They  apparently  attack  sickly  trees  in  preference, 
since  in  such  the  motion  of  the  sap  is  sluggish,  and  there 
is  not  so  much  resin  exuded  as  to  oppose  and  impede  their 
operations.  The  larger  insect  attacks  both  bark  and  buds, 
and  dangerously  wounds  such  ramifications  of  the  roots  as 
are  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  wound  is  an  ugly  | 
bean-shaped  scar.  The  second  species  chiefly  confines  its 
attacks  to  the  bark  and  sickly  cones.  The  wounds  it  makes 
resemble  pin-holes,  and  are  often  extremely  numerous.  On 
account  of  their  caution  and  timidity  botn  these  insects, 
although  numerous  when  present,  are  very  difficult  to  find. 
The  best  preventive  of  their  ravages  is  to  root  up  and 
bum  such  young  trees  in  the  plantation  as  are  sickly. 

There  is  a species  of  Calnndra,  the  C.  pa/maruni , which 
ih  South  America  attacks  the  pith  of  the  palm-tree. 
Its  larva  is  called  by  the  colonists  ‘ verpalmiste,’  and  is  l 
esteemed  a delicacy.  I 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricul-  | 
tural  Society  of  England,  Mr.  Curtis  has  given  an  account  ' 
of  two  little,  weevils,  Ccutorhynchus  assimilit  and  C.  con-  I 
tract us,  which  injure  turnip  crops  by  puncturing  the  leaves  | 
of  the  young  turnips,  sometimes  causing  as  much  damage  j 
as  the  turnip-fly  {Halt tea  nemorum).  They  should  be  col-  I 
lected  from  the  turnip-flowers  left  for  seed,  by  shaking  the 
stalks  over  a bag-net  or  cloth,  and  sweeping  the  insects  into  j 
a pail  of  lime  and  water ; the  insects  should  afterwards  i 
he  destroyed  by  boiling,  as  the  hardness  of  their  homy  j 
coat  renders  it  no  easy  matter  to  destroy  them  otherwise.  ' 

Weevils  attacking  the  reproductive  organ  s of  plants. 

There  is  a IHflo  brown  weevil  which  often  destroys  our 
prospects  of  a plentiful  supply  of  apples.  As  soon  as  ' 


the  spring  comes,  it  goes  forth  to  seek  the  apple-tree,  and 
when  the" blossom  buds  appear,  and  are  full  of  .sap,  it  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  them,  so  that  the  grubs  are  hatched  in  the 
first  warm  weather,  and  immediately  proceed  to  destroy 
the  generative  organs  of  the  plant,  eating  up  the  inner- 
most first.  It  is  called  Anthonomua  pomorum.  Ibe  affected 
! flowers  swell  out  and  form  a sort  of  cup,  within  which,  when 
we  open  them,  we  find  the  larva  in  the  form  of  a small 
white  maggot  with  a black  head.  The  beetle  selects  the 
finest  apple-blossoms  to  be  the  cradles  of  its  offspring.  It 
bores  a hole  in  them  with  its  proboscis,  making  a canal 
even  to  the  parts  of  fructification ; then  laving  its  eggs  at  the 
entrance,  it  turns  round  and  pushes  them  in  with  its  snout 
I as  far  as  it  can.  This  operation  it  repeats  as  long  as  it  has 
! eggs  to  lav,  walking  from  blossom  to  blossom,  choosing  the 
j finest  add  calmest  days  for  its  labours.  Nothing  but 
1 gathering  the  beetles  and  destroying  the  affected  flowers 
can  arrest  their  progress  in  the  orchard,  and  by  doing  so 
we  may  diminish  their  number,  though,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
hopes  of  their  extirpation  are  vain. 

There  is  another  weevil  of  the  same  genus,  the  Antho- 
, nonius  pyri , very  similar  in  appearance,  which  destroys 
both  blossom  and  leaMmds  of  tne  pear,  and  which,  when 
not  too  numerous,  may  even  increase  the  crop  by  prevent- 
ing an  overweight  of  fruit.  The  ascent  of  both  these 
beetles  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees  may  be  impeded  by  cir- 
cles of  papers  covered  with  tar. 

The  fruit  of  the  plum  is  destroyed  by  a weevil  called 
Rhynchitcs  cupren *,  which  sometimes  also  makes  use  of 
the  soft  spring  shoots  of  plum  and  apricot  trees.  The 
female  beetle  attacks  the  plums  when  they  are  aliout  the 
size  of  almonds.  She  has  two  objects  in  view : first,  to  de- 
! posit  her  egg  in  the  pulp ; and  second,  to  sever  the  fruit 
j from  the  tree  in  order  that  the  larva  may  bury  itself  in  the 
i earth  preparatory  to  its  final  metamorphosis.  The  first 
' purpose  she  effects  by  cutting  the  epidermis  with  her  pro- 
boscis,  raising  it,  boring  a hole  in  which  her  egg  is  to  be 
laid,  and  after  that  Inis  taken  place  covering  it  carefully 
over  with  the  raised  skin  so  a*  to  prevent  the  access  of 
water.  Before  she  sets  about  this,  she  half  cuts  through  the 
peduncles  : and  when  the  egg-laying  operation  is  completed 
she  severs  the  stalk  altogether ; the  joint  operations  occupy 
from  two  to  three  hours.  It  takes  the  grub  five  or  six 
weeks  to  devour  the  pulp  of  the  plum.  If  left  undisturbed, 
the  beetle  never  leaves  the  tree  until  it  has  pierced  and 
thrown  down  every  plUtn  it  can  find.  The  only  remedy  or 
preventive  to  its  destructive  indnstiy  is  to  gather  and  de- 
stroy the  affected  plums.  Similar  ravages  are  committed 
on  the  apple  by  another  species  of  Rhynrhttet,  R.  Bacchus, 

: the  hue  of  which  is  beautiful  purple  and  gold. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘Transactions'  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society,  Mr.  W.  Christy  has  made  known  a weevil, 

! the  Calandra  tamarindi,  which  destroys  tamarind  stones. 

I There  are  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  of  these  weevils  in  a 
! single  stone.  He  was  led  to  seek  for  them  from  finding 
! that  the  stones  of  tamarinds  sometimes  crumbled  to  pieces 
in  the  mouth.  In  such  cases  the  albumen  was  perforated 
in  every  direction,  and  the  cavities  filled  with  a brownish 
powder.  Those  in  which  lie  first  found  the  insect  exhi- 
bited no  trace  of  puncture  in  the  epidermis.  It  would 
be  curious  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  parent  insect 
deposits  her  eggs.  If  she  attack  the  fruit  in  an  advanced 
state,  she  must  have  to  make  her  way  through  the  exter- 
nal shell,  the  internal  acid  pulp,  and  the  leathery  envelope 
of  the  inside,  before  arriving  at  the  stone  itself. 

A more  destructive  species  of  Calandra  is  the  corn-wee- 
vil, C.  granaria.  In  this  case  the  maggot  also  is  found  in 
the  centre  of  grains  without  trace  of  an  aperture.  The  in- 
sect probably  lavs  the  egg  in  the  blossom.  It  is  often  very 
abundant  in’  old  granaries.  The  bread  made  from  the 
affected  flour  is  supposed  sometimes  to  be  unwholesome. 
Perfect  ventilation  and  a constant  shifting  of  the  grain  are 
the  best  remedies.  Mr.  Mills  states  (‘  Ent.  Trans.,  vol.  i.) 
that  a heat  of  110  degrees  Fahrenheit  did  not  prevent  the 
development  of  the  insect,  whilst  from  130  to  140  degrees 
killed  them. 

Tlu*  Bruchas  granatin*  attacks  peas  and  beans,  select- 
ing the  finest  seeds  in  which  to  deposit  her  eggs.  The 
bran  and  pea  fields  in  Kent  suffer  sometimes  seve  rely  from 
this  beetle.  It  is  a little,  black,  punctured  species,  grey 
beneath,  with  legs  of  1 he  same  colour.  Bruchtia  Pisi.it 
larger  species,  common  in  peas  from  Germany  and  Russia, 
is  in  North  America  at  times  such  a pest,  that  in  some' 
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States,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  culti- 
vation of  peas  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  its 
ravages. 

(Kullar,  On  Insect*  injurious  to  Farmer*  ; Agricultural 
Journal ; and  the  works  cited.) 

WEHRGELD,  or  WEHRE  (in  Latin  4 Werigeldum,’ 
and  in  *ome  cases  * Compositio'),  was  a kind  of  fine  for  man- 
slaughter, wounds,  &c.  in  use  among  the  antient  Teutonic 
nations,  by  uaving  which  the  offender  got  rid  of  every 
further  obligation  or  punishment.  The  punishment  of 
death  was  almost  unknown  among  the  Teutonic  nations, 
and  was  never  inflicted  for  crimes  against  individuals,  but 
only  for  crimes  and  misdemeanours  by  which  the  commu- 
nity as  such  was  injured.  Tacitus  {Germania,  12)  say* 
that  traitors  and  deserters  were  hanged  on  trees,  and  that 
cowards  and  such  as  were  of  infamous  lives  (corpore  in - 
/antes)  were  smothered  in  marshes;  hurdles  were  throw'll 
over  them,  by  which  their  bodies  were  kept  down.  Several 
bodies  of  Germans  who  were  buried  in  that  way,  with  the 
hurdles  still  over  them,  have  been  found  in  the  great  marshes 
of  Northern  Germany.  It  is  very  likely  that  death  inflicted 
for  such  crimes  was  less  a punishment  than  a means  of 
getting  rid  of  persons  the  signt  of  whom  was  a disgrace  to 
the  community,  and  for  whom  there  were  no  prisons. 
Crimes  committed  by  one  individual  against  another  were 
considered  not  directly  to  concern  the  community.  The 
wounded  man,  or  the  relations  of  him  who  had  been  slain, 
pursued  the  culprit  till  they  found  him  ready  to  satisfy  their 
vengeance  by  giving  them  a certain  number  of  cattle  and 
arms.  (Tacitus,  lb.,  21.)  If  the  parties  belonged  to  differ- 
ent communities,  the  consequence  was  a feud  between 
them  and  their  adherents,  no  community  having  the 
slightest  authority  over  another;  but.  if  tile  parties  be- 
longed to  the  same  community,  the  matter  was  soon  settled. 
Tile  plaintiff  called  the  offender  before  the  community, 
and  if  the  defendant  w as  found  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a certain  fine,  the  wehrgeld  or  wehre.  If  the  defen- 
dant would  not  or  could  not  pay,  his  relations  were  bound 
to  pay  for  him  ; the  father  paid  for  his  children,  the  mas- 
ter for  his  serfs,  and  he  WftO  received  a stranger  ill  his 
house  was  liable  for  the  misconduct  of  his  guest.  The 
plaintiff  was  not  obliged  to  summon  the  offender  before 
the  meeting : he  could  pursue  his  cause  w ith  his  sword,  and 
thus  compel  the  defender  to  pav  the  w-ehrgeld,  which  was 
always  proportionate  to  the  offence.  If  the  cause  was 
brought  before  the  community,  the  plaintiff  only  received 
part  of  the  wehrgeld  ; the  community,  or  the  king,  when 
there  was  any,  received  the  other  part.  (Tacitus,  lb.,  12.) 
The  part  paid  to  the  community  must  be  considered  ns  a 
fine  for  the  breach  of  peace,  anil  the  consequence  of  the 
reciprocal  obligation  of  the  members  of  the  community  to 
maintain  order. 

We  learn  from  the  written  laws  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
that  the  wehrgeld  was  for  various  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours, such  as  murder,  manslaughter,  infliction  of  wounds, 
and  grievous  bodily  harm,  robbery,  theft,  incendiarism, 
plagiary,  rape,  sodomy,  verbal  and  real  injuries,  and  several 
others,  such  as  the  violation  of  a grave  {Lex  Sulica,  tit. 
xvii.),  by  which  is  understood  not  only  the  injury  done  to 
the  tomb,  such  as  taking  the  tombstone  from  one  grave  and 
putting  it  on  another,  but  also  stealing  a dead  body,  or  its 
clothes  and  ornaments.  The  general  I*atin  name  for  the 
fine  paid  for  such  crimes  is  4 compositio;’  wehrgeld  desig- 
nating merely  the  fine  for  a crime  committed  against  the 
person  of  a freeman.  The  amount  of  the  fine  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  to  the  loss  of  property 
or  damage  resulting  from  it,  and  it  varied  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  injured  person  as  well  as  of  the  offender. 
In  case  of  theft  or  damage,  the  fine  did  not  exclude  either 
the  restitution  of  the  stolen  object  or  the  restitution  of 
the  damaged  thing,  if  possible. 

The  following  is  a short  view  of  the  system  of  the  wehr- 
geld according  to  the  * Lex  Salica,’  w hich  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  antient  Teutonic  laws : the  change 
in  the  order  of  the  titles  has  been  made  for  obvious  reasons. 

Tit.  xlili.,  De  Homicidiis  Ingenuorum : — He  who  kills  a 
Frank,  or  a barbarian  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Salic 
Law,  pays  8 denarii,  or  200  solidi.  If  he  has  thrown  him 
into  a well  or  drowned  him  in  water,  24  den.,  or  000  sol. 
If  he  lived  with  him  under  the  same  roof,  24  den.,  or  600 
eol.  He  who  kills  a Roman,  who  is  conviva  regie  [Teu- 
tonic Nations],  pay*  12  den.,  or  300  sol. ; a Komanus 
possessor,  4 den.,  or  100  sol. ; a Romanus  tributarily,  1800 


den.  (?).  Tit.  xliv.,  De  Homicidiis  dContubemio  factis : — 
The  wehrgeld  fora  freeman  surprised  and  killed  in  his  own 
house,  is  GOO  sol. ; if  lie  is  murdered  there  by  a man  who 
lived  with  him  under  the  same  roof,  1800  sol. ; if  there  are 
several  murderers,  each  pavs  the  same  fine,  and  each  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  other,  if  it.  xlv.,  De  Homicidiis  in  Con - 
vivio  factis : — If  there  are  less  than  seven  persons  present, 
they  must  either  name  the  culprit  or  pay  collectively  the 
single  wehrgeld ; if  there  are  more  than  seven,  inquiry 
is  made,  and  the  culprit  alone  pays,  if  he  is  detected. 
Tit.  xxxvii.,  De  Homicidiis  Ser varum  vd  Ancillarum  : 
— If  one  serf  kills  another,  their  masters  agree  upon  the 
wehrgeld:  the  serfs  are  subject  to  corporal  chaslisement. 
If  a freeman  kills  a serf,  the  wehrgeld  is  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  serf.  If  a serf  kills  a freeman,  the 
master  of  the  serf  may  either  pay  the  wehrgeld  or  give 
the  serf  up  to  the  next  male  kinsman  of  the  defunct.  Tit. 
xix.,  De  Vulneribus : — He  who  has  attempted  to  kill  a 
freeman,  but  failed,  pays  62  sol. ; for  beating  a man  on  his 
head,  if  blood  comes  and  drops  on  the  ground,  15  sol. ; for 
a wound  in  the  head,  if  three  (pieces  of)  bones  come  out, 
30  sol. ; if  the  brain  is  laid  open  and  three  bones  come 
out,  45  sol. ; for  a wound  between  the  ribs,  if  ihe  entrails 
are  touched,  30  sol. ; if  such  a wound  will  not  heal,  but 
keeps  open  and  runs,  62  sol.,  and  9 sol.  for  the  doctor ; 
for  a slight  wound  without  running  blood,  3 sol. ; if  the 
blood  runs,  and  the  wound  is  made  with  an  iron  instru- 
ment, 15  sol. ; for  an  assault  with  attempt  at  robbery,  30 
sol.  Tit.  xxxi.,  De  Debililntibus : — For  a foot,  an  eye,  an 
ear,  or  the  nose,  100  sol. ; for  a looth,  15  sol. ; each  finger 
had  its  separate  fine.  Tit.  xxxii.,  De  Conviciis: — He  who 
calls  another  man  one-eyed  pays  15  sol. ; if  he  calls  him 
a swincish  fellow  (concacatus),  3 sol. ; if  he  calls  him  a 
fox,  3 sol. ; if  a hare.  6 sol.;  he  who  calls  an  honest  woman 
a prostitute,  pays  43  sol.  Tit.  xxii.,  De  eo  oui  Mulieri 
Ingenucv  Manum  strinxerit : — The  freeman  wno  ties  with 
a cord  the  hand  or  the  finger  of  a free  woman,  pays  15 
sol. ; the  arm,  30  sol. ; if  he  puts  his  hand  round  her  arm 
above  the  elbow.  35  sol. ; if  he  touches  her  bosom,  he  pay* 
45  sol.,  which  is  the  same  fine  paid  for  a wound  made  in  a 
man’s  head,  if  the  brains  are  laid  open,  and  three  bones 
come  out,  &c. 

The  wehrgeld  was  not  the  same  among  the  different 
Teutonic  tribes  as  may  be  seen  by  a comparison  of  their 
laws,  the  editions  of  which  are  given  in  the  hiBtory  of 
the  Teutonic  nations.  The  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
deserve  particular  attention. 

(Eichhom,  Dcutsch ■’  Slants  und  Reichts  Geschichte ,'i 
WEIDLER,  JOIIANN  FRIEDRICH,  bom  at  Gros  Neu- 
hausen  in  Thuringia,  April  23,  1691,  died  at  Wittenberg. 
November  30,  1733.  He  succeeded  Wolff  in  the  chair  of 
mathematics  at  the  latter  place  in  1721.  He  wrote  a large 
number  of  works  of  some  of  which  the  bare  mention  will 
be  sufficient:  as,  4 Institutiones  Mathematicfie,’  2 vols. 
8vo.,  Wittenberg,  1718,  reprinted  five  times  at  least ; ‘De 
Charactoribus  Numcrorum  Vulgaribus,’ 4to.,  Wittenberg, 
1727  (this  is  by  ,1.  F.  and  George  Immanuel  Weidlcr  : 
‘Tractatusde  MaihinisHydraulicis,'  4to.,  Wittenberg,  1728 
and  1733  ; 4 Institutiones  Geometris  Subterraneic,’  Wit- 
tenberg, 1751  (2nd  ed.);  4 Institutiones  AstronomiaV  4to., 
Wittenberg,  l/;>4. 

The  niemoy'  of  Weidlcr  is  now  preserved  by  two  useful 
works,  the  ‘Historm  Astronomic,’  4lo.,  Wittenberg,  1741, 
anil  the  4 Bibliograplria  Astronomies,’  4to.,  Wittenberg, 
1735,  of  which  the  latter  also  contains  supplements  to  the 
former.  The  history  of  astronomy  was,  at  the  time  it  was 
published,  the  most  regular,  most  learned,  and  most  accu- 
rate history  of  a single  science  which  had  ever  been  pub- 
lished ; it  is  to  this  day  a very  convenient  book  of  reference, 
and  the  more  so  as  it  rather  should  be  called  the  annals  of 
astronomers  than  the  history  of  astronomy.  The  second 
work  was  taken  entire  by  Lalande  into  his  4 Bibliographic 
Aatronomique,’  by  which  work  it  is  therefore  supplanted, 
except  for  the  supplements. 

WEIGHING-MACHINE,  is  any  contrivance  by  which 
the  weight  of  an  object  may  be  ascertained : under  the 
words  Balance,  Spring-Balance,  and  Steelyard,  the 
machines  by  which  materials  of  comparatively  small  mag- 
nitude are  weighed  are  explained ; and  we  have  now 
merely  to  describe  that  which  is  employed  usually  at  the 
toll-gates  on  roads  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
weights  of  laden  carnages.  In  order  to  prevent  the  road* 
from  being  too  much  cut  up,  the  biuthens  allowed  to  be 
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conveyed  along  them  by  cArts  or  waggons  are  made  to 
depend  on  the  breadths  of  the  wheels ; and  a fine  is  im- 
posed for  any  excess  above  the  regulated  quantity. 

The  usual  weighing-machine  may  be  described  in  a 
general  way,  as  a platform  sunk  on  a level  with  the  road, 
and  made  to  rest  at  four  points  on  a double  lever  of  the 
second  kind  : the  extremities  of  the  arms  of  these  levers 
rest  upon  a third  lever,  which  may  be  of  the  first,  or  second 
kind  ; and  this  last  lever  may  either  serve  as  a steelyard, 
or  may  be  connected  with  one  arm  of  an  ordinary  balance, 
or  with  the  extremity  of  a steel-yard. 

Rut  to  be  more  particular,  let  ABCD  be  the  plan  of  a 
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rectangular  pit  sunk  in  the  ground,  from  8 to  12  feet  long, 
6 feet  broad,  and  about  2 feet  deep,  the  sides  ami  bottom 
being  lined  with  brick-work  or  iron ; and  let  MNRS  repre- 
sent a longitudinal  section  of  the  pit  perpendicularly  to  the 
ground,  abed,  a'&c’d?  are  two  trapezoidal  frames  of  iron, 
acting  as  levers;  and  each  of  the  side  bars,  as  ac  or  bit,  has, 
in  the  vertical  position,  the  form  which  is  represented  by 
ac,  a'c 1 in  the  section.  At  each  extremity  a,  b,  af,  b’,  in 
the  plan,  the  frames  have  a.  conical  steel  point  which 
appears  at  a,  a'  in  the  section  ; this  rests  in  a hemispheri- 
cal cavity  made  in  a die  or  cylinder  of  the  same  metal, 
which  is  either  attached  to  the  iron-work  forming  the  sides 
of  the  pit  or  is  supported  on  a block  of  stone  sunk  in  the 
ground  at  each  of  the  four  interior  angles ; and  under  the 
shorter  side  cd  or  c'd ' of  each  frame  there  is  a wedge-like 
prism  of  tempered  steel  having  its  edge  parallel  to  that 
side.  The  ends  of  these  prisms  appear  at  c and  cr  in  the 
section. 

The  bar  PQ  is  an  iron  lever,  which  in  the  above  diagram 
is  of  the  second  kind,  having  at  P a pin  mn,  like  that  of  a 
balance,  turning  in  two  steel  rings  on  a pillar  of  stone 
sunk  in  the  ground,  or  of  iron  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
box ; a steel  pin  pq  formed  also  like  that  of  a halanco, 
with  its  edge  upwards,  passes  through  the  bar  PQ : and 
upon  this  rest  the  edges  of  the  prisms  at  cd  and  c'd’  as 
shown  in  the  section. 

The  platform  supporting  the  carriage  which  is  to  be 
wt.ghea,  and  which  is  represented  at  MN  in  the  section, 
has  below  it  four  iron-feet,  of  which  two  appear  at  X and 
Y ; and  the  under  surfaces  of  these  feet  are  formed  with 
hemispherical  cavities  which  rest  on  the  points  of  four 
conical  steel  pins  at  t,  u,  if,  uf,  on  the  two  lever-frames ; 
consequently  the  weight  on  the  platform  pressing  at  these 
four  points,  the  prisms  at  cd,  c'd*  are  forced  down  upon  the 
pin  or/:  and  this  last  then  presses  down  the  extremity  Q 
of  tne  lever  PQ.  This  lever  itself  may  be  made  to  act  as 
a steelyard  ; or,  by  a rod  or  chain,  the  extremity  Q may 
be  connected  with  one  arm  of  a balance  or  steelyard  above 
the  machine ; in  either  case  the  weight  of  the  carriage 
may  be  ascertained. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  lever,  the  pressure 
of  the  platform  itself  being  balanced  by  a constant  weight 
at  Q,  that  if  W represent  the  weight  of  the  carriage, 


may  be  connected  with  Q.  If  — = and  “ = r^.  a 
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weight  equal  to  10  pounds  at  Q>  will  balance  a weight 
equal  to  1 ton  upon  the  platform. 

WEIGHT.  There  is  nothing  to  snv  on  the  feeling  of 
weight  after  what  has  been  said  in  Presstrk  ; nor  is  it 
possible  to  give  any  idea  which  will  be  half  so  good  as 
that  which  presents  itself  in  raising  a heavy  body  from  the 
ground.  The  measure  of  weight  is  weight,  itself  [Balance], 
and  two  weights  are  equal  which  counterpoise  each  other 
when  placed  at  the  ends  of  equal  arms  of  a self-poising 
lever. 

The  weight  of  a body,  that  is,  of  a given  bulk  of  known 
substance,  is  referred  to  that  of  water  by  what  is  called 
the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  substance.  It  is  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  specific  gravity  of  ivory  is  1826,  when  that 
of  water  is  1000.  This  means  that  any  bulk  of  ivory  is 
more  weighty  than  the  same  bulk  of  water  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1000  to  1826.  When  the  specific  gravity  of  water 
is  called  1,  that  of  ivory  is  1826.  Since  a thousand  ounces 
avoirdupois  of  water  are  nearly  a cubic  foot,  a more  po- 
pular notion  of  the  meaning  of  specific  gravity  may  be 
given,  in  this  way To  say  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
substance  is  1*826,  that  of  water  being  1,  is  to  say  that  a 
cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  1-826  X 1000,  or  1826’  ounces 
nearly.  More  correctly,  from  1000  times  the  specific 
gravity  (water  being  1),  subtract  three  times  that  specific 
gravity,  and  add  its  73rd  part : the  last  step  may  be  left 
out  for  common  purposes.  Thus,  the  specific  gravity  being 
4-817,  4-817  X 1000  - 4-817  X 3 is  4802  549,  the  number 
of  ounces  in  a cubic  foot. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  when  weight  is  to  be  very 
accurately  taken,  that  every  body  is  buoyed  up  to  a cer- 
tain extent  by  the  air ; and  the  weight  of  a body  in  air  is 
less  than  it  would  be  in  a vacuum  by  the  weight  of  its  own 
bulk  of  air.  Now  the  air  varies  in  weight  [Aik]  in  a man- 
ner which  may  be  ascertained  nearly  by  the  indications  of 
the  barometer.  Properly  speaking,  it  varies  in  a manner 
depending  upon  the  superincumbent  pressure,  the  tem- 
erature,  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  it.  A 
undred  cubic  inches  of  dry  air,  when  the  barometer  is  at 
30  inches  and  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  at  60°,  weigh 
31012  grains.  In  measuring  standards  of  weight,  there- 
fore, close  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  air  nt 
the  time  of  weighing  and  to  the  substance  weighed.  If  an 
iron  weight  balance  a wooden  one  in  a given  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  that  very  reason  there  cannot  be  strict 
equilibrium  in  any  other  state  of  the  atmosphere ; wood 
being  at  least  seven  times  as  bulky  as  iron,  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  weight  of  the  wood  by  the  alteration  of  the 
state  of  the  air  is  at  least  seven  times  as  much  as  that  pro- 
duced on  the  iron. 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  AIR.  [AirJ 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  EARTH.  This  is  not  the  most, 
appropriate  name  for  the  subject  before  us,  except  in  one 
particular,  namely,  that  the  position  of  the  letter  W has 
enabled  us  to  await  the  completion  of  the  experiments 
which  have  been  lately*  made  for  the  determination  of  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth. 

The  quantity  of  matter  which  the  earth  contains  must 
ultimately  be  our  only  guide  to  that  of  any  other  planet. 
The  relative  masses  of  two  planets  can  be  found  by  cal- 
culation of  the  effects  which  they  produce  upon  any  third 
body  ; but  the  mass  of  a planet  with  reference  to  any  given 
substance,  as  water,  cannot  be  directly  determined  upon 
any  instance  except  our  own  earth.  Perhaps  a problem 
could  hardly  be  proposed  which  would  seem  more  imprac- 
ticable to  the  ordinary  reader  than  that  of  determining  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth.  It  amounts  to  asking  this : — 
If  it  were  required  to  substitute  for  the  earth  a solid  globe 
of  the  same  size,  but  of  uniform  material , in  such  a manner 
that  the  absolute  weight  of  bodies  on  its  surface  should 
remain  the  same,  and  the  attraction  of  the  whole  on  other 
planets  remain  the  same — what  must  the  material  be  ? 

Of  necessity  this  question  was  started  by  Newton, 
whose  system  was  the  first  in  which  it  became  of  much  in- 
terest, Having  no  means  of  submitting  it  to  experiment, 
he  made  one  of  those  sagacious  guesses  which,  had  they 


W.  — . -p^  will  express  the  pressure  at  Q,  or  the  weight 

by  which  that  of  the  carriage  is  determined  ; and  this  is 
independent  of  the  power  obtained  by  a steelyard  which 
P.  C.,  No.  1704. 


• • Experimcnti  with  the  lortion  rrxl  for  JoUTmlning  Ihi-  mo*B  ilet»»lt>  of  tli •• 
earth,  jurroio*  *«l.  xiv.  uf  the  * Memoir.  <>r  the  Royal  Artiunnmiral  Society,' 
hy  Prawi«  Haiti.  E»q.,  Loudon,  lt~M  (lmhlbhed  o*  the  md  or  li.t  January ). 
alto  Lord  WnMtrwl cry'*  Addrrm  to  the  Anrouomlcal  Socirtr,  at  nai.i- 

vrrawy  mretuif  in  February,  ISIO.  „ 
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been  collected  and  preserved,  would  alone  have  kept  his 
memory  alive.  * Unde  cum  terra  communis suprema  quasi 
duplo  gravior  ait  quam  aqua,  et  paulo  inferius  in  fodinia 
qua»i  triplo  vel  quadruple  aut  etiam  quintuplo  gravior  re- 
periatur : verUimile  est  quod  copia  materia;  totius  in  terra 
quasi  quintuplo  vel  sextuplo  major  sit  quam  si  tota  ex  auud 
conataret.'  ( Principia , lii.  10.;  That  is,  he  judged  the 
earth  to  be  between  five  and  six  times  as  massive  as  the 
name  bulk  of  water ; which  is  the  truth. 

Tlie  relative  masses  of  two  planets  are  determined  by 
the  observation  of  their  effects  upon  a third.  Two  pre- 
liminaries are  required : first,  the  great  assumption  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  that  any  two  particles  of  matter  must 
attract  one  another  with  forces  which  at  different  distances 
are  directly  as  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
those  distances ; secondly,  the  mechanical  consequence  of 
this  law  of  action,  namely,  that  two  spheres,  having  their 
centres  at  any  given  distance,  attract  one  another  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  each  were  collected  in  its  centre.  With- 
out describing  the  mode  of  arriving  at  such  a result  from 
observation,  suppose  it  is  ascertained  that  two  planets,  A 
and  11.  whose  distances  from  a third  are  as  4 to  3,  attract 
that  thin!  with  forces  which  are  as  7 to  2.  If  both  planets 
he  brought  to  the  distance  1 from  the  third,  the  attraction 
of  the  first  will  be  made  (.4  X 4,  or)  16  times  as  great  as  | 
before,  and  that  of  the  second  f3  x 3,  or)  9 times.  Con-  i 
frequently,  the  new  attractions  will  be  ns  7 X 16  to  2 X 9,  ■ 
or  as  112  to  18.  But  at  equal  distances  the  attractions  are 
in  the  proportion  of  the  masses : therefore  these  masses  are 
as  112  to  18.  Now  suppose  the  radii  of  the  planets  to  be 
as  3 to  2;  then  their  solidities  are  as  27  to  8,  and  if  the 
densities  (mean)  arc  2 and  l'.  the  masses  are  as  272  to  82'. 
Therefore  27 c :8V : : 1 12 : 18,  or  2 : V : ; 112  x 8 : 18  x 
27  : : 896  : 486.  If  then  the  mean  density  of  either  planet 
be  known,  that  of  the  other  can  be  found. 

The  principle  of  the  preceding  process  exists  in  every 
nttempt  which  has  been  made  to  find  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth.  The  earth  itself  is  made  one  of  the  planets  ; some 
knowu  substance,  a mountain  or  a hall  of  lead,  is  made  the 
other  planed.  The  attracted  body  is  not  a planet,  but  a 

fiendulum  or  a plumb-line,  and  the  effect  of  the  mountain  or 
tall  of  lead  upon  the  plumb-line  is  measured,  that  of  the 
earth  being  either  measured  or  previously  known.  The 
actual  attraction  of  the  mountain  or  ball  of  lead  being 
thus  determined,  its  effect  as  it  would  be  if  placed  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth  can  be  calculated ; which  effect  is  to 
the  effect  of  the  earth  as  the  mass  of  the  mountain  or  ball 
of  lead  to  that  of  the  whole  earth.  The  result  of  this 
process,  as  usual,  is  condensed  into  a formula,  in  which 
the  mode  of  making  the  steps  is  lost  sight  of:  but  the 
above  is  not  the  less  the  manner  in  which  the  experiment 
must  he  explained. 

The  hint  given  by  Bouguer,  the  experiment  of  Maske- 
leyne,  and  those  of  Cavendish  and  Zach,  have  been  briefly 
described  in  Attraction.  Since  their  time  two  repetitions 
of  Cavendish's  experiment  have  been  made : the  first,  by 
Mr.  Reich,  of  Frey  berg,  of  which  an  account  was  pu!>- 
liahed  in  1838  (Baily,  p.  9.);  the  second,  by  Mr.  Baily, 
at  the  desire  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  'Hie  former  obtained  the  same 
result  as  Cavendish,  but  the  experiments  were  few  in  num- 
ber; the  latter  obtain  a result  slightly  differing  from 
that  of  Cavendish,  but  in  so  many  different  ways  and  by  so 
large  a number  of  experiments,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  superior  correctness  of  the  conclusion.  We  shall 
give  such  a slight  general  account  of  this  process  (which  is 
substantially  that  of  Cavendish)  as  our  limits  will  admit, 
referring  to  the  volume  already  cited  for  more  detail  : very 
few  experiments  have  been  either  so  well  performed  or  t-o 
satisfactorily  described. 

A torsion  pendulum  (76  inches  long)  was  provided, 
moving  on  a single  or  double  metal  wire,  or  on  a double 
silk  line,  the  mode  of  suspension  being  varied  from  time 
to  time.  At  each  end  was  suspended  a metal  or  other 
ball ; and  these  balls  (a  and  b)  were  the  principal  attracted 
substances.  The  whole  torsion-rod  with  the  suspenaioB 
was  inclosed  in  a case,  with  a glass  at  one  end.  Large 
leaden  balls  ;A  and  IJ)  of  about  twelve  inches  diameter 
(the  attraction  of  which  on  the  torsion  pendulum  is  the 
quantity  to  be  measured  in  the  experiment)  were  made  to 
travel  on  a frame  in  such  manner  that  they  could  quickly 
be  brought  up  laterally  on  opposite  sides  of  the  balls,  as  in 
the  diagram.  We  must  leave  out  the  whole  account  of  the 


precautions  against  electricity  or  radiation,  the  manner  of 
noting  the  actual  position  of  the  pendulum,  See.,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  ti  the  principle  of  ilie  experiment. 


When  a torsion  pendulum,  such  as  that  described,  is  left 
to  itself,  it  never  is  reduced  to  absolute  rest.  The  instru- 
ment is  so  delicate  that  it  is  in  continual  oscillation  to  a 
small  extent,  and  its  position  of  rest,  say  mm1,  is  found  by 
taking  the  mean  of  the  extreme  positions  on  one  side  nnd 
the  other.  Even  this  mean  position  is  continually  shift- 
ing its  direction,  so  that  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  take  a 
series  of  observations  and  make  use  of  them  all  in  de- 
termining one  mean  place.  The  mode  of  finding  ihe 
point  of  rest,  that  is,  of  deducing  it  from  observing  the 
extremes  of  the  vibration,  is  described  in  the  work  cited. 
As  soon  as  the  line  of  rest  of  the  undisturbed  pendulum  is 
ascertained,  and  the  large  balls  are  brought  into  the  at- 
tracting positions  at  A and  B,  on  continuing  the  observa- 
tion an  immediate  alteration  o»  the  line  of  rest  is  seen 
towards  the  large  balls ; say  that  it  becomes  nn’.  Then 
the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  pendulum  is  altered  by 
the  angle  uOm.  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the 
balls.*  The  precautions  taken  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
assure  us  that  the  alteration  is  no  consequence  of  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  or  any  of  the  variable  accidents  of 
matter ; there  is  nothing  to  which  It  can  be  referred  except 
that  attraction  which,  w hen  the  earth  is  the  agent,  we  know 
under  the  name  of  weight,  and  the  assumption  of  which,  as  a 
universal  property  of  matter,  led  Newton  to  his  explanation 
of  the  planetary  motions.  Many  of  those  who  were  con- 
tent to  receive  Newton's  hypothesis  to  this  extent,  that  the 
planets  attract  each  other,  were  staggered  by  the  idea  that 
every  particle  in  the  universe  attracts  everv  other.  Such 
objectors  might  have  here  received  conviction  from  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses,  which  would  have  rendered 
obvious  not  only  the  attraction  of  the  balls  upon  each 
other,  but  its  transmission  through  the  wood,  flannel,  and 
gilding,  which  it  was  found  necessary  ultimately  to  inter- 
pose between  the  attracting  substances  and  the  torsion-rod 
in  order  to  destroy  the  effects  of  radiant  heat. 

Two  observations  are  necessary,  that  of  the  time  of  oscil- 
lation of  the  pendulum,  and  that  of  the  displacement  or 
the  line  of  rest  w hich  the  approach  of  the  larger  balls  pro- 
duces. The  first  observation, the  time,  enables  the  observer 
to  deduce  the  force  of  torsion,  or  the  quantity  of  pressure 
required  to  produce  any  given  displacement.  Ana  in  this 
particular  it  was  fotina  that  the  pendulum  altered  Its  cha- 
racter from  one  quarter  of  an  hour  to  another ; showing  that 
the  instrument  wasso  delicate,  that  circumstances  of  which 
no  explanation  can  be  given  were  continually  altering  its 
character.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  ever}'  new  trial, 
both  the  time  and  displacement  had  to  be  scrupulously 
observed  together,  in  order  that  to  each  displacement  pro- 
duced the  proper  producing  attraction  might  be  applied. 
The  complete  formula  for  calculating  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth,  implies, — 1,  The  calculation  of  the  character  of 
the  pendulum,  or  the  amount  of  attraction  necessary  to 
alter  its  line  of  rest  by  a given  quantify : 2,  The  determi- 
nation of  the  attraction  actually  employed,  namely,  that 
of  the  larger  balls,  by  means  of  the  displacement  actually 
observed  : 3,  The  determination  of  the  attraction  which  the 
larger  ball  would  exert,  if  it  had  been  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  instead  of  at  the  distance*  employed  : 4,  The  num- 
ber of  times  the  whole  earth  would  contain  such  a leaden 

• l»  making  the  experiment  Ihe  effect  »«i  utualljr  doubled  by  jiInHn*  the 
Urgw  holla  6r»t  on  on-  kill*  of  tit*  •niallor  oun,  and  thru  ou  UN  Other  »dj 
tioUnjj  the  whole  of  tlie  double  di*|<Ueem<-ul. 

f Thb  ditUnr*  of  courae  *U  seen  ml*  It  measured. 
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bail,  and  ltaeasy  consequence,  namely,  the  number  of  time# 
the  whole  earth  would  contain  a similar  bulk  of  water : 5, 
-All  the  necessary  corrections  for  the  attraction  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  apparatus  upon  the  torsion  pendulum. 

r(lie  larger  masses  were  leaden  balls,  but  the  smaller 
balls  attached  to  the  toreion  pendulum  were  changed  from 
time  to  time,  and  different  substances  were  used.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  results  will  be  more  interesting  than  any 
description  we  could  give  in  the  same  space.  It  shows  the 
result  of  the  experiments  made  after  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion were  removed*  by  additional  precautions.  The  first 
column  is  the  number  of  experiments  made,  with  the  small 
balls  and  mode  of  suspension  described  in  the  third ; the 
second  contains  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  as  deduced 
from  that  set  of  experiments ; the  third  describes  the  small 
balls  and  mode  ot  suspension  employed ; the  numerals, 
which  are  fractions  of  an  inch,  representing  the  diameter 
of  the  suspension  wire,  when  single,  and  the  distance  of 
the  wires  when  double  or  bifilar ; — 

No.  of 

Exfwri.  Dcn«ty . I kill*  *ud  Sucpensioo, 


8 

6*154 

brass  rod  alone 

bifilar  iron  . 

•177 

20 

5 903 

do. 

do. 

*415 

28 

5*925 

do. 

do. 

■367 

42 

5*847 

2-inch  ivory . , 

do. 

•367 

79 

5-839 

do. 

bifilar  silk 

*367 

51 

5-790 

2-inch  glass . f 

do. 

•177 

20 

5 787 

2-iuch  ivory . . 

single  copper 

*0178 

20 

5-784 

2-ineh  glass . . 

bifilar  silk  . 

•415 

87 

5-774 

do. 

do. 

*867 

20 

5 766 

2-inch  ivory . , 

do. 

*415 

20 

5-738 

2-inch  zino  . . 

single;  copper 

•0178 

40 

5 725 

do. 

bifilar  silk  . 

*367 

102 

5*719 

do. 

do. 

* 177 

4b 

5 717 

24-inch  brass  . 

do, 

-367 

170 

5-716 

2-inch  glass . , 

bifilar  iron 

•413 

32 

5-668 

2-inch  le ml  . . 

bifilar  brass  , 

*415 

43 

5-679 

14-inch  plating . 

bifilar  silk 

•177 

74 

5 674 

2-iuch  lead  . . 

single  copper 

•0178 

142 

5-673 

do. 

bifilar  iron  , 

•4  lil 

111 

5-66© 

do. 

bifilar  silk 

•177 

20 

5 668 

2-iiich  zinc  « . 

bifilar  iron  • 

*415 

104 

5*658 

24-inch  lead  , 

do. 

*415 

84 

5-652 

2-inch  lead  . . 

bifilar  silk  . 

•415 

44 

5 649 

24-inch  lead 

do. 

•367 

27 

5-647 

do. 

single  copper 

0178 

46 

5-644 

14-inch  platina  . 

bifilar  silk 

•367 

20 

5*641 

2-inch  sino  . , 

do. 

■415 

120 

5*637 

2-inch  ivory-  , 

bifilar  iron  . 

*415 

54 

5-635 

24-inch  lead 

bifilar  silk 

*415 

20 

5-606 

2-inch  lead  . , 

bifilar  iron  . 

*367 

92 

5-599 

24 -inch  brass  . 

single  copper 

*0219 

20 

5-586 

24-inch  lead 

bifilar  iron  . 

•367 

23 

5 082 

2-inch  lead  . . 

bifilar  silk 

*177 

86 

5*559 

14-inch  platina 

single  copper 

•0219 

30 

5*549 

24-inch  lead.  . 

do. 

•0219 

50 

5-533 

do. 

bifilar  brass  , 

•380 

88 

5 525 

2-inch  lead  . . 

single  copper 

•0219 

20 

5*307 

2-inch  xino  . . 

do. 

•0219 

50 

5*300 

24-inch  lead 

bifilar  silk 

•380 

The  results  of  individual  experiments  vary  considerably, 
but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  there  is  nothing  which 
indicates  that  different  kinds  of  matter  attract  each  other 
according  f to  different  laws.  If  the  large  ball  of  lead  ex- 
erted different  attractions  upon  particles  of  brass  and  ivory 
of  the  same  weight,  the  effect  would  be  to  give  the  whole 
earth  one  mean  density  or  another,  according  as  the  smaller 
ball  is  of  brass  or  ivory.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  experi- 
ments give  all  manner  of  results  from  5*500  to  0*1  54,  but  on 
examining  the  results,  there  appears  no  evidence  whatever 
of  the  larger  balls  attracting  tne  different  smaller  ones  dif- 
ferently. If  such  were  the  case,  undoubtedly  the  mean 
densities  obtained  from  different  substances  would  be  dif- 
ferent ; but  though  such  is  the  case  in  the  preceding  list, 

• Anonormon*  mas*  of  experiment*  wu  nude  and  rejected  in  the  court*  of 
the  attempt*  to  irmo'o  lituruUr  UUconlauce*.  of  wfcldi  no  cxpl*|i#uon  could 
tie  siren.  The  mean  remit  of  three  uo.iUj  not  have  differed  much  from  thiw 
of  the  more  correct  teti,  but  would,  of  oourtr.  have  been  lea*  utiuftctary.  The  j 
rgntn  *1  of  the  dUconlsnce*  wj i dire  to  the  su^tfr*tion  of  frofeMor  Furl*-,  of  j 
Cdiuburgh.  who  rotrltnurd  to  bcllevo  they  might  arise  from  radiation  Ions 
«/trr  other*  thought  iho  precaution*  then  already  taken  moot  have  l«een  *nPt 
,'u-nt  t>  remove  that  •outre  of  disturbance. 

1 That  it  ia  not  the  cue,  it  also  established  without  a iloulit  by  pendulum 
nperiment*. 


and  even  though  it  would  seem  that  the  lighter  balls  give 
the  larger  densities,  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  alteration  of  the 
pendulum.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  so  much 
difference  between  the  results  of  2-inch  ivory  and  lead  halls 
suspended  in  the  same  way  by  a single  copper-wire,  as 
there  is  between  the  results  of  2-inch  lead  balls  suspended 
by  bifilar  iron  wires  and  the  same  suspended  by  bifilar  brass 
wires,  and  also  that  ivory  bolls  differently  suspended  give 
results  which  have  differences  os  great,  as  any.  The  mode 
! of  suspension  and  the  etfect  of  merely  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  smaller  balls,  appears  much  to  exceed  that 
of  applying  different  substances ; but  not  according  to  any 
law.  In  fact,  the  differences  are  altogether  of  that  characte’r 
I to  which  the  term  discordance  is  applied ; following  no 
Mettled  rule,  and  exhibiting  every  appearance  of  as  often 
affecting  the  truth  by  a positive  as  by  a negative  error. 

! The  first  three  sets,  in  which  a brass  rod  alone  is  used, 
j were  rather  a defiance  to  the  apparatus  to  fail  if  it  could, 
than  seriously  intended  to  help  the  result.  Almost  all  the 
I experiments  were  made  with  a light  wooden  torsion-rod, 
and  comparatively  heavy  balls  appended.  The  trying  a 
' brass  rod  by  itself,  that  is,  the  attempt  at  obtaining  a mean 
density  by  noting  the  attraction  of  the  larger  balls  upon 
the  torsion-rod  only,  was  the  introduction  of  an  extreme 
case,  to  increase  confidence  in  the  more  ordinary  expe- 
riments. 

The  mean  of  the  whole  is  5-0747.  and,  rejecting  the  ex- 
periments of  which  the  character  would  be  <i  priori  most 
doubtful  (though  it  is  not  certain  they  ought  to  be  rejected) 
it  is  reduced  to  5-6004.  From  the  experiments,  by  the 
usual  rules  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  (see  the  next 
article),  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  error  of  this  result 
is  within  -04.  Cavendish’s  result  was  548. 

Besides  the  confirmation  of  some  of  the  most  material 
points  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  which  results  from  this 
experiment,  it  furnishes  a presumption  of  the  strongest  kind 
that  the  earth  is  solid  to  tho  centre,  and  not,  as  many  have 
supposed  in  every  age,  a hollow  shell.  The  mean  density 
5l  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  substances  whiefi 
abound  at  the  surface.  All  cotnmun  rocks  arc  under  3, 
and  nothing  under  the  ores  of  the  heavier  metals  conies  up 
to  51.  The  earth  is  as  massive  as  if  it  were  all  composed 
of  silver-ore,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  so  that 
there  must  be  an  increase  of  density  towards  the  centre. 
If  those  who  think  the  earth  to  be  a shell  were  to  presume 
that  its  solidity  ceased  at  five  hundred  miles  below  the  sur- 
face, they  would  then  be  compelled  to  give  to  the  terres- 
trial matter,  one  part  with  another,  a density  greater  than 
that  of  mercury,  in  order  that  the  whole  shell,  the  hollow 
art  included,  might  have  the  mean  density  w hich  is  found 
y this  experiment. 

WEIGHT  OP  OBSERVATIONS  * This  term  was  first 
applied  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  article  Mean.  An 
observer  decided  the  relative  merit  of  bis  observations  by 
his  unassisted  recollection  of  the  impression  made  by  them 
upon  his  mind  at  the  time,  and  affixed  weights  to  them ; 
that  is,  supposing  A|,  A*,  &c.  to  be  the  n results  of  observ- 
ation, he  attached  numbers  cv  c , &c.  proportional  to 
their  presumed  goodness,  and  used  5* A -7- 2c  instead  of 
lA-j-  n,  for  the  average.  Instead  of  C|,  c.,  &c.  any  num- 
bers proportional  to  them  may  obviously  be  used  ;*and  in 
applying  the  higher  branches  of  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilities, it  was  found  that  a certain  mode  of  obtaining  ci, 
r8,  &c.,  while  it  gave  the  above  mode  of  using  these  num- 
bers in  the  formation  of  an  average,  made  them  applicable 
to  other  important  uses.  We  here  give  a sketch  of  the 
results  of  this  method  in  its  simplest  parts. 

1.  When  a number  of  discordant  observations,  made 
under  circumstances  in  which  positive  and  negative  errors 
are  equally  likely,  do  not  differ  much  from  each  other,  and 
when  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  truth  can  differ 
much  from  the  observations,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
chances  of  the  error  of  any  one  of  those  observations  lying 
between  r and  t.  + dx,  and  between  a and  b,  are  severally 
of  the  forms 

~ t~***dv  and  \/^~  ,fa 

where  c is  a constant  dependent  on  the  goodness  of  the 
observations,  and  ir  = 3*  14159...,  t — 2*71828 as  usual. 

• This  article  b only  for  ihr  reference  "f  ilk’  m.itlicmaUr.M  ftiuknt ; iu 
MuK  will  be  fv.iinl  as  much  of  It  a*  an  ariihniclkun  can  utc  l.y  rule. 
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Even  if  this  law  of  error  do  not  exist,  it  is  found  that  the 
treatment  of  a considerable  number  of  observations , what- 
ever* may  be  the  law,  is  reducible  to  the  same  rules  as 
those  derived  from  this  law,  which  is  now  universally  as- 
sumed by  those  observers  who  apply  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilities to  their  results. 

2.  The  constant  c is  called  the  freight  of  the  observa- 
tions, and  depends  upon  the  various  circumstances  which 
determine  their  goodness  or  badness.  The  greater  it  is, 
the  better  is  the  clast  of  observations  to  which  it  applies. 
It  is  approximately  found,  for  a given  class  of  observa- 
tions. as  follows: — Subtract  each  of  the  observations  from 
their  mean,  and  let  eh  <*«.  be  the  results  ; then 
r = n -J-SSe*.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  departures 
from  the  average  may  be  found  by  diminishing  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  observations  by  n times  the  square  of 
the  mean  ; and  before  doing  this  any  convenient  quantity 
may  be  struck  oft*  from  all  the  observations,  provided  it  is 
also  struck  off  from  the  mean. 

3.  'Hie  probable  error  is  that  within  which,  taken  posi- 
tively and  negatively,  there  is  an  even  chance  an  ob«er>a- 
tion  shall  lie.  Thus  if  there  be  an  even  chance  (A  being 
the  true  result)  for  the  result  of  an  observation  lying  be- 
tween A — a and  A + a,  then  a is  the  probable  error  of  an 
observation.  To  find  the  probable  error,  divide  *470936 
by  the  square  root  of  the  weight. 

4.  The  weight  of  the  average  of  observations  is  the  sum 
of  the  weights  of  the  component  observations.  If  n ob- 
servations, Att  A*,  &c.  be  made,  all  of  the  same  weight  c, 
the  average  is  rA-J-n,  the  weight  of  the  average  is  tic, 
and  its  probable  error  is  *476936-5-  *f(nc).  But  if  the 
weights  be  different,  say  c,,  c # See.  then  ScA  -7-  2e  is  the 
average.  Sc  is  its  weight,  ami  • 470930 -f-  */(Sc)  its  proba- 
ble error.  In  the  former  case  the  probable  error  of  the 
average  maybe  directly  found  from  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  reputed  error&,+  by  the  formula 

*67449  ^(Ie*)-5-»i. 

5.  Ceteris  paribus,  the  probable  error  of  an  average  will 
not  be  inversely  as  the  number  of  observations,  but  as  the 
square  root  of  that  number.  If  p be  the  probable  error  ol 
an  observation,  and  P that  of  the  average  of  n such  ob- 
servations, then  p = Vn.P.  An  observer  who  takes  such 
a mode  as  gives  the  probable  error  of  an  observation  twice 
as  great  as  it  need  be,  must  not  hope  to  indemnify  himself 
for  his  carelessness  by  making  tince  as  many  observations 
as  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  but  must  make  four  times 
as  many. 

6.  If  />  be  the  probable  error  of  an  observation,  an  ave- 
rage. or  other  result,  the  following  table  will  be  sufficient  to 
connect  the  probable  error  with  other  errors,  for  any  rough 
purpose  of  estimation  : — 
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AminM. 
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*79 
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74 
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•21 
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2*40 

3 
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9 
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34 
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4 
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10 

•17 

21  no 

44 
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1 98 

20 

•09 

2-94 

5 

•31 

2 05 

30 

■oc 

3 17 

54 

•29 

211 

40 

•05 

3 34 

6 

•27 

217 

no 

*04 

3-50 

<;y 

*25 

2 ■ 22 

100 

•02 

3*  90 

7 

•23 

2-27 

1 1000 

•002 

4*90 

This  table  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows:— If  p be  the 
probable  error  above  mentioned,  it  is  1$  to  I,  or  3 to  2, 
against  the  error  turning  out  levs  than  *79  x p,  and  it  is 
1 1 to  1 for  the  error  turning  out  less  than  1 *23  X p.  It  is 
S to  1 against  the  error  being  less  than  21  X p,  and  8 to 
1 lor  its  being  less  than  2*36  x p.  It  is  1 009  to  1 against 
the  error  being  less  than  *002  X p,  and  1000  to  ] lor  the  j 
error  being  less  than  4 90  X p. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  subject  of  weights 
and  measures  is  one  the  aclual  slate  of  which  is  pro- 
sperous in  I he  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  books  or  the 
length  of  articles  which  are  written  upon  it.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  which  might  not,  if  the  most  natural  and 


• Th»i  U,  pro*  kW  thr  law  lie  aiich  ••  tomnna  w»w  can  adnsir,  na  rep  re  j 
»!i»:  actually  lak-w  pl*r«*  n Imman  nWrvalinna.  It  woul.l  not  apiilv 
ha  ' tn*D,,'e  * ****  10  ,,H>  * ,rS*’r  •I**  er,or  1,M-‘  *no,p  lively  tnu  it  to 

, ^ (Vow  iIm*  atcrapw  nlmt r nvutlflinl : the  innct  bring  j 

— w lakrn  fur  (be  rrrota. 


Ukn»  for  Un?  Ulllli,  Ulrw  del  * 


simple  system  were  adopted,  be  described  in  a very  few 
pages.  \Ve  are  speaking  of  course  only  with  reference  to 
a possible  time ; for,  let  that  time  arrive  when  it  may, 
the  history  of  tlie  past  must  be  a confused  and  repulsive 
subject. 

In  the  article  Standard  we  have  given  some  idea  of  the 
recent  history  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  in 
England  to  secure  a permanent  measure  of  length.  These 
have  only  succeeded  somewhat  farther  than  to  the  extent 
of  making  it  possible  to  restore  to  the  merchant  a system 
sufficiently  near  to  that  which  now  exists,  if  the  latter 
should  bclost : but  they  have  all  confessedly  failed  in  per- 
petuating sufficient  exactness  for  scientific  purposes.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  French  endeavour  to  create  a re- 
coverable standard  by  the  measurement  of  the  earth.  [Tri- 
gonometrical Survey,  p.  216.]  So  that  in  fact  we  are  now 
come  hack  again  to  the  old  notion,  that  the  true  way  to 
maintain  a measure  is  to  construct  accurate  copies  out  of 
durable  material,  and  to  preserve  those  copies  with  care. 

The  measures  of  time  lof  which  we  speak  more  particu- 
larly in  Year,  Time,  Periods  of  Revolution)  are  the 
only  usual  ones  in  which  a natural  standard  exists ; to 
which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  kindred  operation  of  count- 
ing there  is  something  of  the  same  kind.  The  phenomena 
of  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  the  ten  fingers  on 
the  two  hands,  have  secured  to  the  whole  human  race, 
al>ove  the  degree  of  the  lowest  savages,  one  mode  of 
assigning  periods  of  duration  and  large  collections  of 
number.  But  even  in  these  two  subjects  details  have 
differed  considerably  in  different  times  and  countries ; and 
much  more  has  this  happened  with  respect  to  measures  in 
which  the  choice  of  a standard  is  purely  arbitrary,  as  in 
the  case  of  length,  surface,  capacity,  and  weight.  The 
angle  is  another  magnitude  which  has  a natural  measure 
[Standard,  p.  435]  ; and,  as  Ihis  has  never  been  out  of 
the  hands  of  geometers,  a greater  uniformity  has  prevailed 
in  the  measurement  of  angular  magnitude  than  of  any 
other  whatsoever.  The  measures  of  length  obviously  re- 
gulate those  of  surface  and  capacity.  There  is  no  other 
w ay  of  defining  an  area  or  a solidity,  except  by  describing, 
for  the  area,  lengths,  and  for  the  solidity,  surfaces,  by  which 
the  area  or  solid  may  be  bounded  in  a given  manner.  Mea- 
sures of  weight  may  be  obtained  by  defining,  as  standards, 
given  bulks  of  given  substances  ; and  as  water  is  the  most 
common  and  most  easily  purified  of  all  substances,  it  has 
been  chosen  by  common  consent  as  the  referee  for  such 
standards.  A measure  of  length  then  is  all  that  is  wanted  in 
the  first  instance,  and  most  nations,  antient  and  modern, 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  all  the  resulting  mea- 
sure* to  those  of  length  alone.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
small  difficulty  in  obtaining  a comparison  of  a measure  of 
weight  deduced  from  length  with  one  already  existing,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  perpetuate  the  latter,  if  the  utmost 
accuracy  be  required.  (Kater,  Construction  and  Adjust- 
ment, Sec.,  ‘Phil.  Trans.,’  1826.)  60  that  the  commis- 

sioners who  have  recently  reported  [Standard,  p.  439] 
mlviae  that  the  standard  of  weight  shall  no  longer  be  de- 
duced from  that  of  length,  but  shall  be  simply  a piece  of 
metal  or  other  durable  substance. 

It  is  not  our  object  in  this  article  to  consider  weights 
and  measures  in  a scientific  point  of  view,  but  simply  to 
give  some  historical  account  of  the  measures  actually  in 
use,  and  some  tables  of  Ihe  principal  ones,  antient  and 
modem.  There  is  no  subject  whose  history  is  more  dis- 
tinctly divided  into  three  periods,  antient,  middle,  and 
modern,  lhan  that  of  weights  and  measures.  The  antient 
period,  ending  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
during  which  the  classical  standards  were  preserved  and 
employed;  the  middle  period,  during  which,  while  the 
names  and  relations  of  the  classical  measure*  were  pre- 
served among  the  learned, the  standards  were  lost,  and  the 
various  differences  of  national  measures  began  to  exist 
among  the  people ; the  modem  period,  which  hardly  begins 
before  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  Uie  discrepancies 
of  national  measures  were  noted,  and  the  attempts  at  a 
system  founded  upon  natural  philosophy  began  to  be 
made. 

The  origin  of  measures  of  length  is  unquestionably  to  be 
found  in  the  parts  of  the  human  body  ; both  their  usual 
lengths  roughly  speaking,  and  their  names,  establish  this 
beyond  a doubt.  The  foot,  the  digit,  the  palm,  the  span, 
the  cubit,  &c.,  are  in  all  languages  derived  from  the  .same 
source ; nor,  in  the  popular  view*  of  measurement,  Jo 
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they  materially  differ  in  length.  It  is  also  unquestionable  / ductio,  Paris,  1533),  lays  it  down  that  his  own  foot  and  his 
that  in  former  times,  when  authentic  measures  were  not  so  1 own  pace  are  those  of  the  Romans,  he  being  a man  of 
easily  to  be  obtained,  the  hands,  arms,  and  feet  were  much  moderate  stature ; and  having  once  arrived  at  a conclusion 
more  frequently  used  than  they  are  at  present,  when  every  ! respecting  the  Roman  pace,  he  takes  it  for  granted  he  has 
workman,  however  humble,  is  in  possession  of  a measure.  I the  proper  foot  of  his  own  time:  he  adds  that  he  has  made 


George  Agricola,  presently  named,  says  that  in  his  time 
(the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century)  the  French  work- 
men commonly  measured  a foot  by  joining  the  extremities 
of  the  thumbs,  clenching  the  fingers,  and  keeping  the 
thumbs  as  widely  extended  as  they  could:  * vulgo  pedem 


some  verifications  on  itinerary  distances.  This  idea  of  the 
actual  use  of  the  human  members  was  a very  common  one  : 
George  Agricola,  whose  work,  ‘ De  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris,’ 
was  much  in  use,  and  several  times  reprinted  (Paris,  1533 ; 
Venice,  1535 ; Basle,  1550,  and  perhaps  oftener),  would 


metiuntur  opifices  manibus  in  pugnos  contract  is  et  por-  almost  seem  to  hint,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already 
rectis  uollicihtis  alt  rin  seen  srim*  nhverais  nor  is  this  a cited,  that  the  actual  mpAituresnf  his  daw  as uited  amomrmcr. 


rectis  pollicibus  altrinsecusque  obversis nor  is  this  a 
bail  measure  of  a French  foot.  At  what  period  the 
slightly  variable  measures  derived  from  the  living  man 
were  first  exchanged  for  a fixed  and  legal  average  or  other 
cotwentional  value,  whether  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
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cited,  that  the  actual  measuresof  his  day,  as  used  among  mer- 
chants, were  taken  from  the  body  : the  measures  of  length, 
he  says,  are  ‘membra  humani  corporis,  pertica*,  arundines, 
funiculi.’  This  can  hardly  mean  that  measures,  such  as 
the  foot,  the  cubit,  &c.,  were  only  originally  derived  from 


is  unknown.  All  that  can  he  said  is,  that  none  of  the  earlier  the  human  body;  for  such  an  explanation  would  require 


writers  enter  otherwise  than  incidentally  upon  the  question, 
and  that  the  fixed  and  legal  measures  were  of  early  date. 
Most  authors  give  some  little  information  upon  the  subject ; 
even  the  poets  are  frequently  cited  for  their  allusions. 
Fixing  the  end  of  the  antient  period  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  (simply  because  the  chain  of  writers  who 
are  cited  on  antient  weights  and  measures  ends  there), 
and  omitting  names  as  well  known  as  Homer  or  Virgil, 
Hesychiiis  or  Suidas,  Pliny  or  Vitruvius,  there  is  direct 
information  on  Ihe  subject  in  the  works  or  fragments  of 
Cato,  Celsus,  Columella,  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Hero,  Julius 
Frontinus,  Julius  Pollux,  Martianus  Capella.  Modestinus, 
Oribasius,  Palladius,  Paul  us,  Pomponius,  Priscian  (who 
wrote  expressly  on  the  subject),  Proclus,  Rhemnius  Fan- 
nius  (who  wrote  a poem  on  the  subject,  often  attributed  to 
Priscian),  Scribonius,  Boetius,  Festus  Pompciua,  Ulpianus, 
Volusiut  M ci anus,  and  Varro. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  end  the  middle  period  and 
commence  the  modem  with  the  work  of  Lucas  Pattus 
(1573\  as  being  the  earliest  of  the  writers  who  are  fre- 
quently cited  for  success  in  their  attempts  to  restore  the 
almost  forgotten  values  of  the  Roman  measures.  But  this 
middle  period  may  be  divided  into  that  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  invention  of  printing.  All  that  took 
place  in  the  former  part  of  it  is  a blank : we  know  but  the 
result,  namely,  the  (probably  gradual)  introduction  of 
measures  differing  from  those  of  Rome  in  magnitude, 
though  retaining  the  same  names.  Nevertheless  the 
writers,  as  we  have  seen  in  Mile,  retained,  besides  a uni- 
formity of  expression,  an  intended  uniformity  of  meaning : 
if  they  had  not  the  Roman  foot  and  mile,  they  thought 
they  nad.  When  the  German  mile  was  introduced,  which 
was  about  four  Roman  miles,  the  latter  were  called  Italian 
miles.  An  abundance  of  passages  might  he  cited  from 
writers  of  different  countries  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  books  began  to  be  plentiful,  all 
coinciding  in  requiring  the  following  explanation,  namely, 
that  the  learned  had  among  themselves,  or  believed  they 
had,  a system  of  measures  in  terms  of  which  they  commu- 
nicated with  each  other,  not  recognising  nor  in  any  way 
alluding  to  the  common  or  vernacular  measures.  It  is 
our  supposition  that  this  system  began  in  ignorance  that 
the  national  measures  Teally  did  differ  from  one  another  at 
all,  and  was  continued  under  the  impression  that  a common 
system  was  desirable,  attainable,  and,  by  keeping  to  the 
Roman  measures,  attained. 

As  this  point  in  the  history  of  measures  is  not  alluded  to 
by  any  metrologist,  and  as  some  of  its  consequences  are 
remarkable,  it  will  be  desirable  to  state  some  proofs  of  our 
assertion.  As  far  as  we  can  find,  it  was  hardly  thought 
necessary,  even  after  the  sixteenth  century  had  commenced, 
and  certainly  not  before,  to  mention  the  scale  of  measures : 
the  Roman  system  was  taken  for  granted.  Roger  Bacon, 
when  speaking  of  a foot  or  a mile,  compares  statements  of 
Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  writers  of  his  own  time,  without  a word 
of  suspicion  that  there  could  be  any  difference  between  the 
several  measures ; though  his  own  statements  from  modern 
travellers f Milk,  p.  212)  prove  that  they  had  a mile  very 
different  in  length  from  that  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Geo- 
graphy* of  Laurentius  Corvinus  (Basle,  1496),  all  that  he 
says  on  measures  is  in  six  words,  explaining  the  single 
addition  which  had  been  made  to  the  Homan  system  : * Ita- 
lorum  quatuor  unicum  miliare  nostrum  mensurant.’  Le- 
brixa  or  Antonius  Nebrissensis  (Cosmo graphic*.  Intro- 
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us  to  say  that  the  arundo  and  the  funiculus  were  names 
of  measures,  which  was  certainly*  not  the  case.  The  word 
pcrtica  is  ambiguous ; it  is  both  a pole  and  the  measure 
derived  from  that  pole  : had  it  not  been  from  the  double 
meaning  of  that  word,  we  should  have  been  quite  positive 
of  what  we  now  think  by  far  most  probable,  namely,  that 
Agricola  means  to  say  that  people  in  his  time  measured  by 
the  parts  of  the  body,  poles,  reeds  or  canes,  and  strings.  This 
wort  of  Agricola,  though  intended  to  be  on  the  weights  and 
measures  of  his  own  time,  is  in  reality  wholly  occupied  by 
discussions  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures.  He  is  the 
first,  he  says,  who  in  modem  times  recovered  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures,  which  had 
been  entirely  lost,  or  at  least  never  mentioned,  by  his  im- 
mediate predecessors.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  illustrate 
the  table  of  measures  by  drawings  of  the  human  body, 
with  descriptions  of  the  foot,  palm,  &c. ; as  in  the  ‘ Cos- 
mography of  Peter  Apian,  reprinted  several  times  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  No  other  reference  to 
a standard  of  length  is  given  ; and  the  table  and  draw  ings 
are  made  in  such  a manner,  that  nothing  but  our  habit  of 
using  other  modes  of  measurement  would  make  any  one 
doubt  for  a moment  that  actual  reference  to  the  human 
body  is  intended.  The  complete  table  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  as  follows : — the  breadth  (not  the  length,  as  is 
particularly  stated)  of  four  barleycorns  make  a digit,  or 
finger-breadth  ; four  digits  make  a palm  (measured  across 
the  middle  joints  of  the  fingers) ; four  palms  are  one  foot ; 
a foot  and  a half  is  a cubit ; ten  palms,  or  two  feet  and  a 
half,  are  a step  (gresaus) ; two  steps,  or  five  feet,  are  a 
pace  ( passus) ; ten  feet  are  a perch  ; a hundred  and  twenty- 
live  paces  are  an  Italic  stadium ; eight  stadia,  or  a thou- 
sand paces,  are  an  Italic  mile ; four  Italic  miles  are  a 
German  mile  ; and  five  Italic  miles  are  a Swiss  mile.  It 
will  appear  most  probable  from  the  preceding  statement 
that  tne  foot  was  considerably  less  even  than  the  antient 
Roman  foot  of  11*6  English  inches;  the  average  human 
foot  certainly  has  not  that  length.  The  table  just  men- 
tioned, derived,  as  we  shall  see,  from  the  Romans  in  most 
of  its  parts,  is  founded  upon  a notion  which  is  very  near 
the  truth  in  a well-proportioned  man,  namely,  that  the 
breadth  of  the  palm  is  the  24th  part  of  the  height ; Ihe 
length  of  the  foot,  the  sixth  ; and  the  length  of  the  cubit, 
or  from  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  extended  fingers, 
the  fourth. 

It  was  the  practice  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which 
books  were  written  for  all  Europe,  and  not  for  that  part  of 
it  alone  in  which  the  writer  lived,  to  set  down  on  the  page 
printed  lines  representing  the  length  of  a foot,  or  palm, 
according  to  what  the  page  would  admit.  The  term  fre- 

3uent)y  used  was  1 figuratio :’  thus  a long  line  extending 
own  the  page,  marked  ‘ figuratio  pedis,’  means  that  the 
length  of  this  line  at  the  time  it  was  printed  is  that  of 
which  the  author  speaks.  No  instance  was  everf  produced 
in  which  such  & line  was  merely  a representation,  yiut  down 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  subdivisions,  or  in  which  it  was 
treated  oy  any  succeeding  writer  as  other  than  an  absolute 
facsimile. 

The  figured  foot,  or  paper-foot  as  we  may  call  it,  requires 
to  be  lengthened,  as  an  allowance  for  the  shrinking  of  the 

• W,  do  not  for*et  the  CBWW.  but  tWs  «■»*«**■ “S"""*’ 
not  likely  to  be  mused  u * 1-cl.oWl  term  by  AgrieoU.  wrllliis  in  France, 
tod  putting  all  rar»»ure«  under  four  h**™;  , . , . . 

+ We  have  found  tm*.  in  the  work  of  Ncnndrr  (lkw>,  in  which  the  (*'!<•• 
arbitrary  lino.  Hut  « if  to  »W  .hat 
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paper.  The  surest  case  in  which  we  can  accurately  ascer- 
tain in  what  proportion  this  shrinking  has  taken  place  is  in 
the  plate  of  Dr.  Bernard's  work  on  English  weights  and 
measures,  in  which  a line  which  is  described  as  7 English 
inches  has  shrunk  to  6 inches  and  ‘25-thirtieths,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  42  to  41.  Other  instances  give  smaller* 
amounts  of  shrinking : we  adopt  this  ratio  of  42  to  41,  and 
the  more  readily,  because  the  larger  allowance  we  make  the 
more  is  our  final  conclusion  weakened:  this  final  conclu- 
sion being,  that  the  geometers  of  the  sixteenth  century  used 
a much  shorter  foot  than  the  Roman. 

That  the  mathematicians  just  named  did  use  a set  of 
measures  among  themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  the  diver- 
sities of  popular  measures,  is  established  by  the  express 
assertion  of  Olaviua,  who  died  in  1612,  aged  75.  and  is  there- 
fore a contemporary  authority.  He  says,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Sacrobosco,  ‘ Kiiuineramlte  sunt  mensune  quil  tis 
mathematics  maxima  geometra*,  utuntur.  Matheiuatici 
cniin,  nc  confusio  oriretur  oh  diver&itatem  mensurarum  in 
variis  regionibus  ( qualibet  namque  regio  proprias  habet  i 
propemodum  mensuras)  utiliter  excogitSnint  qua-slain 
mensuras,  quae  certs*  ac  tala*  apud  omnes  nationes  habc- 
rentur.’  He  then  gives  the  same  table  as  that  above.  On 
looking  at  some  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  sixteenth  ecu- 1 
tmy,  we  find  a foot  which  is  figured  as  ten  English  inches 
in  length,  afler  the  shrinking  of  the  paper  is  allowed  for. 
First  Femel, t who  measured  a degree  of  the  earth,  speaks  i 
of  the  foot  which  he  used  in  two  distinct  works,  the  ‘ Mona- ! 
losphierium,’  Pari*.  1528,  and  the  * Cosrnotheoria,’  Paris,  I 
1628,  in  which  last  the  degree  is  described.  In  the  first 
work  he  gives  his  foot,  or  ‘figuratio  pedis  geometric!,' 
which  he  says  is  to  be  chosen  with  great  care,  on  account 
of  the  great  diversity  of  measures.  This  paper-foot  is  now 
within  a sixtieth  of  an  inch  of  nine  inc  hes  and  two-third* 

: English  I,  which,  increased  in  the  proportion  of  41  to  42,  is 
nine  inches  and  nine-tenths.  In  the  second  work,  he  says 
that  five  of  his  own  paces,  or  of  those  of  ordinary  men,  i 
make  six  geometrical  paces.  Now  the  pace  of  an  ordinary 
man.  or  two  steps,  is  almost  exactly  five  English  feet ; 
Paucton  (p.  187).  from  actual  experiment,  gives  what 
amounts  to  59  inches  and  7-tenths  English.  At  sixty  inches 
per  pace,  Fernel’s  foot  is  then  10  inches  (English)  exactly : 
at  59*7  inches  it  is  9*95  inches.  The  two  descriptions  agree 
so  well,  that  FemeTa  foot  may  be  considered  as  very  well 
determined:  nevertheless.  Picard,  Cassini.  Mont ucla,  La- 
lar.de,  and  Delambre  have  all  taken  it  for  granted  that  by 
a foot  Femel  could  have  meant  nothing  but  the  Parisian 
foot  (12'B  English  inches),  and  have  therefore  considered 
him  as  having  (by  accident,  they  suppose : measured  his 
degree  with  very  great  correctness,  whereas,  in  fact,  he  is 
15  miles  wrong.  Budseus  (followed  by  Glareanua  and 
others  bad,  a few  years  before  (1515),  in  his  treatise  Dc 
Asrf,  the  earliest  work  on  Roman  measures,  &c.,  declared 
that  the  Roman  foot  was  the  same  as  the  Parisian:  and 
Picard.  &c.  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  Femel 
followed  Btidanis : they  might  have  leamt  from  Lucas  Pn*tus 
that  this  foot  of  Budaeus  was  ‘reprobated  by  all  as  having 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Roman  foot.’  The  treatise  of 
Stuffier,  ‘De  Mensurationibus,’  Oppenheim,  1524,  contains 
his  configuration  of  the  digit,  palm,  and  foot,  separately,  I 
the  foot  being  also  divided  into  palms.  These  agree  ex- 
ceedingly well  with  one  another,  and  the  foot  on  the  paper 
is  precisely  9 inches  and  three-quarters  (English).  'Dm 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  41  to  42  gives  9-98  inches.  The  au- 
thor speaks  of  the  digit.  &c.  as  being  the  celebrated  measures 
which  are  used  by  all  or  most,  and  gives  no  hint  whatever 
of  his  having  made  a measure  for  himself.  It  may  here  be 
noted  that  the  English  writers  of  the  period  make  little 
mention  of  this  book-system,  and.  w hen  they  do  mention  it, 
sometimes  confound  it  with  the  common  and  popular  sys- 
tem. Thus  Blundevil,  in  his  ‘ Exercises,’  tells  us  that  the 
German  foot , according  to  StJifflcr.  is  two  inches  and  a half 
lew  than  ours;  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  foot  we  have  just  j 
cited. 

* We  fcnv*  lak,*o  the  on*  which  i*  mott  again*  »• : In  lire  ‘ P.itUwnv  to  | 
Knowledge,’  : tu-t  tlie  work  uf  Record*  under  that  nann*,  but  n truuila-  i 
lion  from  Sip  Ilutrli.  of  which  we  ran  flud  no  tin-nil. :|»  in  bibliographer*)  u Uim  i 
»>f  «ix  KujflUh  Inthn,  Sjuml  in  the  »it*»lainr'»  jirrfaci*.  h-i»  shrunk  only  Ly- 
nn* p»T»  not  of  »lxty.  With  rrfarencv  to  our  froquaut  citation* 

fratn  tbit  • Pathway  .’  w*  Buy  oltaerx*  that  Jeuko,  wlicu*  umpla  nut]  laborious 

■•''uDt  "f  «<-ii;hta  aniitaratun**  (in  hi*  * A o y i ffrurr/ Ao yia,  « Arithmetic* 
Surv*  ’ind  It*,  ie«H,*  London,  htit  finUlird  in  16,4)  make*  bin  a 1 
"nr  W’lwaU®  it  a*  • ftm-.  rate  authority. 

* dbc'mion  nn  tbla  cant  in  vntiru  B’lmbm  of  the  ‘ I’hilomt'Ukal 
Magatin*  for  1941  and  l&tfe 


There  U little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  barley  stan* 
dard  ; nevertheless,  this  addition  to  the  Roman  system  of 
measures  must  have  been  made  by  some  who  had  tried  it : 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  writers  would  in  all  cases  care 
fully  state  that  lour  grains  of  barley  placed  side  by  side 
give  their  first  and  lowest  measure,  unless  they  were  at 
least  repeating  a well-established  tradition,  founded  upon 
an  actual  mode  of  measurement.  According  to  this  mode, 
04  grains,  placed  side  by  side,  ought  to  give  their  foot : we 
believe  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  make  any  barley  of 
our  day  give  more  than  10  inches.  On  trying  the  first 
giains  we  obtained,  we  found  that,  by  picking  out  the  largest 
grains,  .’13  of  them  just  gave  more,  and  32  leas,  than  five 
inches : but  that,  taking  the  grains  as  they  came,  38  gave  only 
five  inches.  Not  wishing  However  to  trust  to  one  trial, 
we  procured  the  largest  specimens  of  barley  which  could 
be  got  from  (wo  different  and  distant  parts  of  England,  and 
from  these  specimens,  already  selected  as  choice  samples, 
wu  picked  out  the  largest  grains.  In  a first  sample,  33 
grains  placed  side  by  side  gave  five  inches ; in  a second,  33 
giains  gave  five  inches  and  one-tenth;  in  a third,  33 
giains  gave  also  5 inches  and  one-tenth.  And  yet  these 
samples  differed  apparently  in  bulk  ; but  on  examination 
we  found  that  the  length a of  the  grains  differed  materi- 
ally, their  breadths  very  little.  So  that  the  antient  English 
standard,  which  depended,  or  was  said  to  have  depen4ed, 
upon  the  lengths  of  barley-corns  placed  end  to  end,  was 
not  founded  upon  so  sure  a method  as  that  Above  described, 
which  depended  upon  the  breadths.  The  foot  of  G4  barley- 
corns derived  from  the  average  of  the  preceding  (rejecting 
that  from  the  smaller  grains  of  the  London  sample)  is  9 
inches  and  eight-tentns  of  an  inch,  rather  smaller  than 
might  be  supposed  from  the  other  methods  of  judging, 
which,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  been  pushed 
to  their  utmost. 

We  feel  persuaded  from  all  that  precedes,  not  only  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  measures  of  the  learned  and  the 
Roman  measures,  but  tliat  the  Roman  foot,  the  foundation 
of  all,  was  taken  to  be  considerably  shorter  than  the  truth, 
having  been  probably  recovered  from  the  human  body. 
Long  after  the  introduction  of  sounder  notions,  we  see 
traces  of  the  same  sort  of  thing.  For  instance,  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  mathematical  Lexicon  of  Vitalis  (1690), 
the  first  edition  (1608)  being  silent  on  the  matter,  au  at  ti- 
de on  measures  is  introduced  in  which  the  only  authorities 
alluded  to  are  the  * Dies  Geniales  of  Alexander  ab  Alex- 
andra, in  which  there  is  nothing  but  description  of  antient 
measures,  and  the  work  of  George  Agricola  already  cited. 
The  Homan  foot  was  recovered  with  tolerable  ease  as  soon 

it  was  looked  for.  I«eonard  di  Portis,  an  Italian  lawyer, 
gave  its  length  from  the  Colotian  loot  hereafter  noticed  ; 
and  Lucas  Padua,  another  lawyer,  wrote  elaborately  on 
the  antient  weights  and  measures  in  1573.  * Those  who 
would  see  more  of  this  subject  in  the  sixteenth  century 
must  search  far  the  writings  of  Alciatus,  Alcasar,  Geo. 
Agricola,  Budaius,  Budelius,  Capellus,  Montanus,  Mariana, 
Lebrixa  (Nebrissensis),  Neanapr,  Past,  Pact  us,  Portiua, 
Villalpandus,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  middle  period  is  past,  the  history'  of 
weights  and  measures  down  to  our  own  time  ceases  to  be 
European,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  England 
and  France,  we  need  not,  in  so  short  a sketch  os  the  pre- 
sent, give  any  very  close  account  of  the  various  national 
measures. 

In  England,  it  seems  as  if  the  standards  were  tolerably 
well  settled  and  widely  diffused  at  so  early  a period  that 
the  writers  of  this  country  took  comparatively  little  notice 
of  the  system  which  the  continental  mathematicians  used 
for  their  own  communications.  That  the  ear  of  barley  and 
of  wheat  were  actually  used  in  determining  the  standards, 
seems*  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  The  statute  51  Henry  III. 
(a.d.  1268)  enacts,  ‘that  an  English  penny .t  called  the 
sterling,  round,  without  clipping,  should  weigh  32  grains  of 
wheat,  well  dried  and  gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
ear ; and  twenty  pence  to  make  an  ounce,  twelve  ounces  a. 
pound,  eight  pounds  a gallon  of  wine,  and  eight  gallons  of 
wine  a bushel  of  London,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a 
quarter.’  Again,  17  Edward  II.  (a.d.  1324)  provides  that 
three  barley-corns,  round  aud  dry,  make  an  inch,  12  inches 

• W*  do  not  In-liar*  the  alary  of  Henry  I.  ordering  lint  the  yard  should  b; 
uf  the  lemciii  uf  Mb  arm. 
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a foot,  & e.  And  the  Interpretation  of  the  older  scientific 
writer*  on  measures  is  agreeable  to  the  common  meaning 
of  the  words.  ‘ Look  to  the  first  grounde,'  says  Oughtred, 
‘and  principle  of  onr  English  measuring,  from  Barlev- 
eomes.’  Hut  it  is  so  difficult  to  know  how  much  of  the 
sharp  end  of  a barley-corn  must  be  eut  or  worn  away  be- 
fore it  becomes  what  was  called  • round,’  that  this  mode  of 
measuring  by  the  lengths  of  barley-corns  ievery  indefinite. 
Standards  were  made  at  early  periods  and  enforced  by 
various  statutes ; one  of  the  earliest  is  one  of  Edward  I. 
of  uncertain  date,  which  directs  that  a standard  of  bushels, 
gallons,  and  ells,  shall  be  kept  in  every  town,  agreeing  with 
the  king's  measure.  With  regard  to  the  measure  of  length, 
this  country  has  been  fortunate,  and  its  stands-  '-s  lmve, 
for  commercial  ptrposes,  folly  deserved  the  name.  Hut 
the  measure  of  capacity  [Gallon]  remained  various  in 
spite  of  all  acts  or  Parliament.  In  the  year  1630  there 
were  three  distinct  modes  of  determining  a wine  gallon: 
1,  From  general  opinion,  which  gave  231  cubic  inches, 
and  with  which,  in  foot,  the  gallons  in  common  use  agreed, 
as  was  proved  by  the  measurements  of  Oughtred,  Gunter, 
Briggs,  and  others:  2,  The  customary  standard  at  the 
Guildhall,  which,  though  not  a legal  standard,  was  consi- 
dered as  such,  even  by  the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  ami 
which,  though  in  reality  only  224  cubic  inches  was  always 
taken  to  be  231  inches  : 3,  The  real  legal  standard,  pre- 
served at  the  Treasury,  containing  282  cubic  inches. 
Oughtred  says  that  the  difference  between  tire  ale  and  wine 
gallons  is,  * that  because  of  the  frothing  of  the  ale  or  beer, 
the  quantity  hecometh  lease,  and  therefore  such  liquors  as 
did  not  so  yield  froth,  as  wine,  oyle,  and  the  like,  should  in 
reason  have  a lesser  measure.’  The  Report  of  one  of  the 
Committees  states  that  the  wine  gallon  had  been  gradually 
shrinking  in  capacity,  until  it  was  arrested  nt  231  cubic 
inches  by  a fiscal*  definition.  That  this  value  was  laid 
down  by  the  statute  of  3 Anne,  cap.  27,  is  certain  ; and 
the  origin  of  this  definition  (which  is  inserted  into  a statute 
having  nothing  to  do  with  weights  and  measures)  seems  to 
have  been  as  follows: — A little  after  1700,  an  information 
was  tried  in  the  Exchequer  against  one  Barker,  for  having 
imported  more  of  AHeant  wine  than  he  had  paid  duty  for. 
On  the  part  of  the  Crown  it  was  contended  that  the  sealed 
gallon  nt  Guildhall  (said  to  contain  231  cubic  inches)  was 
the  standard.  Bat  the  defendants  appealed  to  the  law 
which  required  that  a standard  gallon  should  be  kept  at 
the  Treasury,  proved  that  tliere  was  such  a gallon  at  the 
Treasury  containing  28*2  cubic  inches,  and  established,  by 
the  ovidence  of  the  oldest  person*  in  the  trade,  that  the 
butts  and  hogsheads  which  came  from  Spain  had  always 
contained  the  proper  number  of  the  real  standard  gallons. 
A juror  was  withdrawn,  and  the  law-officers  of  the  crown 
took  no  further  proceedings  except  procuring  the  above  act. 
A better  instance  of  confusion  could  hardly  be  imagined  : 
the  legal  gallon  had  gradually  been  diminished  more  than 
50  cubic  inches  ,*  the  merchants  in  one  particular  trade 
continued  to  import  and  to  pay  dutv  by  the  real  gallon, 
and  were  finally  called  to  account  by  Ihc  attorney-general, 
who.  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  forgotten 
what  the  real  gallon  was,  and  sued  for  penalties  upon  ap- 
peal to  what  was  no  more  a legal  standard  than  the  measure 
in  a private  shop. 

There  is  something  curious  about  the  history  of  the  ex- 
periment [Gallon}  mentioned  by  Ward,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  wrote  just,  after  the  statute  of  Anne,  when  nis 
account  could  do  no  hartn.  The  gallon  was  found  to  be 
224  (Wollaston  afterwards  found  it  to  be  234*4)  cubic 
inches,  that  is,  the  sealed  gallon  at  Guildhall : but,  * for  se- 
veral reasons,  it  was  at  that  time  thought  convenient  to 
continue  the  former  supposed  content  of  231  cubic  inches.’ 
This  means,  as  explained  by  the  Committee  of  1758,  that 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  direct  an  authority  to  be  drawn 
for  gauging  according  to  the  Guildhall  gallon ; the  mem 
chants  immediately  petition  to  be  allowed  to  sell  as  they 
were  gauged  ; the  commissioners  of  customs  do  not  follow 
the  order  (which  however  it  does  not  appear  wa*  ever 
signed) ; and  when  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  take  the 
attorney-general’s  opinion  upon  it,  they  are  recommended 
to  make  no  change  : ' For  if  the  usage  of  gauging  is  de- 
parted from,  he  knows  not  where  we  shall  be,  because  re- 
sort cannot  be  had  to  the  Exchequer  for  a standard  to 

* Wp  vrr«  wrong,  we  believe,  la  staling  in  Gallon  that  tlia  sriae  gallon 
was  determined  by  statutes  of  1639  and'  163  J,  ll>*se  related  to  the  other  gallon*. 
But  there  i«  singular  confusion  in  the  Hejurt*  of  the  Committees,  which  no 
thio(  bat  a new  tearrli  info  the  actual  statute*  will  remote. 


which  almost  all  the  statutes  refer;  for  there  is  none  there 
but  what  the  king  will  be  vastly  a loser  by.’ 

The  old  division  of  the  gallon  into  that  of  wine  measure, 
ale  and  beer  measure,  and  dry*  measure,  was  not  only  un- 
: known  to  the  law,  but  even  to  the  writers  on  arithmetic, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  when 
Briggs,  Oughtred*  &c.  measured  the  gallons"  did  they  di- 
vide them  into  more  than  two  kinds — for  ale  and  wine. 
Oughtred,  who  measured  peek*,  bushels,  &c.,  and  thence 
found  272J  cubic  inchos  tor  the  deduced  gallon,  imagines 
this  to  be  the  ale  gallon.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  old 
Winchester  gallon,  before  its  content  was  a little  reduced 
by  the  statute  of  1697  ; this  gallon  still  continued  in  use  in 
Ireland  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  imperial  measures; 
and  even  in  England,  as  late  as  1727,  Arbuthnot  takes 
it  for  the  existing  dry  measure.  Perhaps  we  have  the  firs* 
time  in  which,  and  the  first  person  by  whom,  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  com  and  ale  gallon  was  made,  in  the  following 
citation  from  Wyberd  (‘Tactometria,’  1650,  p.  206) : — ‘Now 
as  to  Mr.  Oughtred’*  ale  gallon  of  272}  inches,  the  said 
1 Mr.  Reynolds’  (John  Reynolds,  a clerk  in  the  Mint,  often 
referred  to  by  Wyberd  as  a mathematician  and  experi- 
I me nter)  ‘indeed  alloweth  of  such  a Gallon  measure,  but 
not  for  any  liquid  thing,  but  for  drie  things  as  Come. 

[ Coals  Salt," and  other  dry  things  measurable  by  this  kind 
: of  Measure,  and  so  calleth  it  the  drie  Gallon  measure  : and 
I thereupon  he  wil  have  to  be  8 severall  Gallons  (or  other 
i like  Measures),  one  for  Wines  (which  also  serveth  for  oiles, 

I strong-waters,  and  the  like),  another  for  ,4(*and  Beer,  and 
j a thitd  for  ( \irnc,  Cm/m,  and  the  like.’  Wyberd,  rejecting 
the  distinction  of  the  dry  and  ale  gallons,  made  his  wine 
and  ale  gallons  to  he  224  and  266  cubic  inches,  by  a series 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments : it  is  singular  that  a 
! good  experimenter,  with  access  to  existing  standards,  and  aw 
good  an  experimenter  to  suggest  something  like  the  actual 
truth,  should  not  have  been  able  to  find  out  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  largest  or  ale  gallon,  and  it  shows  the  extreme 
confusion  in  which  the  subject  was  then  enveloped. 

There  ha*  been  in  various  quarters  a disposition  to  sup- 
pose that  the  varieties  of  gallons  arose  from  the  varieties  of 
pounds,  since  the  original  definition  of  the  gallon  depended 
upon  the  pound.  Tnis  we  think  exceedingly  likely,  only 
we  do  not  imagine  that  it  was  done  of  set  purpose,  but  by 
confounding  one  species  of  pound  with  the  other,  in  the 
way  of  common  mistake.  Tnere  is  among  most  antiqua- 
rians a perverse  unwillingness  to  admit  human  frailty  among 
the  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  former  times,  which 
has  caused  many  an  hour  to  be  thrown  away  in  trying  to 
reconcile  the  Greek  musical  scale*  (Tetri  chord],  and 
many  more  in  finding  out  for  the  rude  forefathers  of  all 
kinds  of  nations  an  accurate  and  self-consistent  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Though  even  in  our  day,  a learned 
body,t  legislating  for  educated  men.  after  declaring  in  one 
paragraph  that  none  but  troy  weight  is  to  be  used,  has  in- 
troduced averdupois  weight  in  the  very  next  paragraph,— 
wo  never  permit  ourselves  to  suppose  that  such  a thing 
could  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Eli- 
zabeth. Now  it  certainly  doe*  happen  that  there  is  a close 
relation  not  only  between  the  old  gallons  and  the  weights, 
but  even  between  the  different  vorsions  of  the  old  gallons 
and  the  weight*.  There  was  a gallon  of  2R2  cubic  inches, 
in  the  Exchequer  as  a standard : there  was  one  of  272£ 
inches,  in  common  use  ; there  wa*  one  of  231  inches,  in 
common  use;  and  there  was  one  of  224  inche*,  in  the 
Guildhall.  Now  282  and  232  arc,  as  near  a*  integers  will 
show  it,  in  the  proportion  of  the  pound  averdupois  to  the 
pound  troy,  and  272}  ami  22-1  are  as  nearly  in  the  *ame 
proportion.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  should  have  been  ac- 
cidental. 

Common  usage,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  made  more 
distinction*  of  measures  than  have  lasted.  The  editor  of 
the  ‘ Pathway  to  Knowledge  ’ gives  four  sorts  of  pound*  as 
in  use : the  Tower  pound  (already  mentioned  in  Troy), 

• We  do  not  mean  that  there  »u  no  distinction  between  llqnld  ami  dry 
measure,  but  that  tbmi  «u  do  dutmHleu  bet  worn  the  gallon*  of  those  mea- 
•urea  Thus  Mr  Hit.  in  the  arithmetic  appended  t«  bit  treatise  on  book-keeping 
(IMS),  very  dj.tiuctly  separates  the  liquid  and  dry  mansnres,  bat  uses  only  •«« 
gitlltto,  namely  that  of  which  the  pint  w one  pound.  It  mat  be  worth  wliik 
to  ndd  thnt  the  mile  of  l7*d  yard*  is  mentioned  by  tbil  writer  four  year*  before 
it  bacane  the  Maters  mile. 

The  preface  to  the  ' Pathway  of  Knowledge,’  already  riled,  tnakr«  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  ale  and  wine’ gallon ; it  «iry*  that  the  nine  gallon  1*  the  same 
ae  tlMit  of  ale,  and  mutants  eight  pound*  of  wine  ; H also  make*  the  corn  gallon 
contain  eight  pound*  of  wheat. 

t We  allude  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  the  matter  of  the  fluid  apothe- 
caries' mrtunrr,  pnwBtly  mentioned.  The  mistake  was  exceedingly  natural, 
almost  inevitable,  but  it  shows  what  extreme  rate  is  necessary. 
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the  troy  and  ‘ haberdepoys,’  the  subtil),  and  the  foyle.  ' 
The  word  subtill  was  not  the  one  mentioned  in  Tare,  at 
least  one  would  suppose  so;  let  the  reader  try  to  un- 
derstand it  himself:— ‘The  poundes  subtill,  so  tcarmed  for 
that  in  in  small  quantilie  it  may  bee  made  ratable  to  re- 
present anye  other  greater  waight  whatsoever,  as  foure 
penny  waight  troy,  or  leas  to  anBwere  in  due  proportion 
unto  the  whole  pound  Trove,  with  all  his  parts,  every  parte 
sensible  and  severally  to  be  handled.  This  waight  is  pri- 
vate, to  aseaye  Maisters  and  such  as  can  make  trial!  of 
minerals,  ancl  not  knowne  to  many  other,  neither  is  there 
any  use  thereof,  in  ordinarie  accompts.’  This  seems  to 
mean  that  any  small  piece,  such  as  an  assayer  would  cut 
off  for  trial,  was  made  to  represent  a pound,  and  the  fine- 
ness expressed  in  ounces  of  that  small  pound  would  of 
course  represent  that  of  the  actual  pound.  The  pound 
foyle  was  less  than  the  pound  troy  by  its  fifth  part,  and 
was  used  for  gold  foil  and  for  wire,  and  for  pearls.  In  the 
two  former  cases  it  obviously  means  that  the  workman 
paid  himBelf  for  labour  and  loss  by  selling  four-fifths  of  a 
pound  of  wire  or  foil  at  the  price  of  a pound  of  bullion. 
And  many  varieties  of  measure  arise  in  this  way,  namely, 
by  varying,  not  the  price  of  a given  amount,  but  the 
amount  of  a given  name  at  a given  price.  A wholesale 
bookseller  now  says  that  he  sells  25  as  24,  meaning  that  he 
who  buys  two  dozen  shall  have  one  more  ; but  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  had  this  usage  existed,  it  would  have  been 
put  down  that  two  dozen  of  books  are  twenty-five. 

It  is  needless  to  give  an  account  of  the  old  standards  of 
weight  mentioned  by  the  committee  of  1758,  as  many  of 
them  are  lost ; a much  greater  agreement  was  found  to 
exist  between  those  made  at  various  times  than  was  ob- 
served in  regard  to  the  standards  of  capacity.  The  origin 
and  history  of  the  different  weights  is  alluded  to  in  Avkr- 
dupois  and  Troy  ; of  the  standards  of  length  in  Standard. 
in  which  last  article  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  transi- 
tion to  the  now  established  i imperial  measures.  The  day 
is  probably  distant  when  the  English  public  shall  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a uniform  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measures — the  only  one  which  is  sure  of  stability.  An 
opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  best  method  of  ulti- 
mately attaining  this  end  is  by  beginning  with  the  coinage, 
and  this  is  recommended  by  the  commissioners  who  have 
recently  reported.  [Standard.]  Nothing,  as  it  fortu- 
nately happens,  can  be  easier  than  this  change ; the  intro- 
duction of  coins  of  two  shillings  each,  in  place  of  the  half- 
crown,  followed  by  that  of  coins  of  twopence-halfpenny 
each,  might  be  made  without  requiring  any  alteration  in  \ 
the  habits  or  calculations  of  any  one.  It  is  the  advantage  > 
of  this  proposition  that  the  two  new  coins  which  it  re- 
quires might  be  learnt  as  parts  of  the  old  system,  before  the 
subsequent  alteration  of  the  copper  is  made.  As  soon  as  these 
coins  are  well  established,  an  alteration  of  four  per  cent, 
in  the  copper  coinage,  or  the  enactment  that  Itvelrepence- 
halfpenny  shall  pass  for  the  silver  shilling,  is  the  whole 
step  requisite  to  complete  the  process ; and  the  pound 
will  then  consist  of  ten  / too-shilling  coins  funder  their 
proper  name),  the  two-shilling  coin  of  ten  twopence-half- 
penny coins  (also  under  their  proper  name),  and  the  two- 
pence-halfpenny of  ten  farthings  as  at  present.  As  soon 
os  this  change  is  made,  and  the  convenience  of  its  arith- 
metic found  by  experience,  it  will  not  he  long  before  there 
is  a demand  for  the  extension  of  the  principle  to  weights 
and  measures.  And  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  a reform  in  this  matter,  would  re- 
member that  change  of  coinage  is  the  only  change  which  a 
government  can  immediately  command — that  for  one  calcu- 
lation which  is  made  upon  goods,  hundreds  are  made  upon 
money— and  that,  if  the  small  alteration  which  is  required 
to  make  the  coinage  purely  decimal  cannot  be  attained, 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  more  extensive  changes  which 
the  weights  and  measures  will  require. 

We  now  describe  the  English  weights  and  measures  as 
they  stood  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1825,  immediately  ] 
before  the  introduction  by  law  of  the  imperial  measures, 
with  some  remarks  on  their  states  at  different  times. 
As  it  is  not  to  such  an  article  as  the  present  that  the  young 
arithmetician  will  refer,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give 
more  than  a condensed  set  of  tables.  For  the  modem 
continental  measures  which  follow’,  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledge great  assistance  from  Dr.  Kelly's  ‘Cambist,’  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject. 

Troy  Weight. — This  weight  is  said  to  have  always  been 


the  standard  weight  of  the  country:  on  this  assertion 
we  have  some  doubts ; but  this  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  on  them  at  length.  The  pound  is  12  ounces;  the 
ounce  is  20  pennyweights  ; the  pennyweight  is  24  grains. 
The  pound  is  5760  grains.  There  is  but  one  grain  in  use, 
whether  troy  or  aveitiupois,  and  a cubic  inch  of  pure  water 
is  252-458  grains  (barometer  30  inches,  thermometer  62° 
Fahr.).  A cubic  foot  of  water  is  75-7374  pounds  troy. 
Wheat  and  bread  were  once  measured  by  this  weight,  but 
latterly  only  gold  and  silver.  It  is  usual  to  say  that  pre- 
cious stones  are  also  measured  by  troy  weight ; but,  as 
may  be  supposed,  the  measure  of  these  is  the  grain.  The 
diamond  is  measured  by  carats  of  151$  to  the  ounce  trov ; 
so  that  the  carat  is  3f  grains,  very  nearly.  In  pearls,  the 
old  foil  measure  already  noticed  still  exists;  for  the  pearl 
grain  is  one-fifth  leas  than  the  troy  grain.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  goldsmiths  divided  the  ounce  troy  into 
24  carats  of  four  grains  each  for  gold  and  silver  : so  that 
the  pound  troy  contained  1 152  gold-carat  grains.  They  also 
divided  the  ounce  into  150  carats  of  four  grains  each,  for 
diamonds : so  the  pound  troy  contained  7200  diamond - 
carat  grains.  Hut  now  the  Carat  has  only  the  sense  noted 
under  that  word,  for  gold  and  silver ; and  is  altered  as 
above  for  diamonds. 

According  to  the  old  statutes,  the  pound  troy  is  7680 
grains;  for 32 grains  are  to  make  a pennyweight, 20  penny- 
weights an  ounce,  12  ounces  a pound.  It  is  not  knovvn 
when  or  why  the  pennyweight  was  first*  made  24  grains. 
In  some  old  books  a grain  is  20  mites,  a mite  24  droites,  a 
droite  20  peroites,  anti  a peroite  24  blanks.  This  division 
of  the  grain  into  230,400  parts  must  of  course  have  been 
book-1  earning : it  is  said  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
moneyers. 

Apothecaries'  Weight. — in  dispensing  medicines,  the 
pound  troy  (Does  that  weight  ever  occur  in  prescriptions?) 
is  divided  into  12  ounces,  the  ounce  into  8 drams,  the 
dram  into  3 scruples ; consequently  each  scruple  is  20 
grains.  But  in  buying  and  selling  medicines  wholesale, 
averdupois  weight  is  and  always  has  been  used.  The 
4 Pathway,'  so  often  cited  (1506),  says,  ‘all  physicall 
drugges'  were  weighed  by  averdupois,  and  Jeake  (1674) 
says  that  ‘ many  ‘ only  many)  of  the  ‘ physical  doses'  are 
weighed  by  what  we  now  call  apothecaries’  weight.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  in  the  first  instance  the  more  pre- 
cious drugs,  as  musk,  were  weighed  by  troy  weight,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  more  precious  metals ; and  that  the 
common  medicines  were  dispensed  by  fractions  of  what 
was  then  the  common  pound,  as  we  shall  see  under  the 
next  head. 

Apothecaries'  fluid  measure. — In  1836,  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  ‘ Pharmacopoeia,'  the  College  of  Physicians  pre- 
scribed the  use  of  the  following  measure : — 60  minims 
make  a fluid  dram  ; 8 fluid  drains  a fluid  ounce  ; 20  fluid 
ounces  a pint.  For  water  this  is  actual  weight  as  weU  as 
measure,  since  the  imperial  pintt  is  20  ounces  averdupois 
of  water ; but  for  other  liquids  the  fluid  ounce £ must  merely 
be  considered  as  a name  given  to  the  20th  part  of  a pint. 
The  minim  of  water  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  natural 
drop  ; hut  not  of  other  substances,  the  drops  of  which  vary 
with  their  several  tenacities. 

According  to  Dr.  Young  (who  has  reduced  them  from 
Vega),  the  apothecaries’  grains  used  in  different  countries 
are  as  follows: — 1000  English  grains  make  1125  Austrian, 
956  Bernese,  981  French,  850  Genoese,  958  German,  978 
Hanoverian,  989  Dutch,  860  Neapolitan,  824  Piedmontese, 

| 864  Portuguese,  909  Roman,  925  Spanish,  955  Swedish,  809 
Venetian. 

Averdupois  weight.— The  pound  is  16  ounces,  and  the 
ounce  16  drams:  the  modem  pound  is  7000  grains  (the 
same  ns  the  troy  grains) ; whence  the  dram  is  27  grains 
and  ll-3'2nds  of  & grain.  The  hundredweight  is  112 
pounds,  and  the  ton  20  hundredweight.  The  cubic  foot 

• Corker,  Wingate.  Sic.  any  that  a pennyweight  i*  32  rtal  grain*,  anil  24  er- 
tijldnl  groin*. 

t The  old  pint  wm  more  nearly  a pound,  aiwl  tome  o t our  render*  mill  re- 
member the  old  mytng,— 

* A pint’*  n ]K*md 
Alt  the  world  round.' 

The  vtcond  tine  of  thla  **»  certainly  not  true,  and  the  fir*t  only  approximately. 
Dut  under  the  Imperial  *y*tem  the  following,  which  la  literally  tiue.  may  b« 
aulatltuted, — 

• A plot  of  pure  mater 
Weigh*  a pound  and  a quarter.' 

1 It  la  not  noted  in  the  ' Phnrmucopmla'  that  the  fluid  ounce,  when  It  »«  an 
ounce.  i«  an  ounce  *veitlupo««. : a preceding  lenience  In  that  work  knplie* 
that  medical  me®  ar*  oarer  to  u*e  anything  but  tn>y  weight. 
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of  water  is  62  3210600  pounds  averdupois.  The  stone  * is 
the  8th  part  of  the  hunared weight,  or  14  pounds.  The  ton 
of  shipping  is  not  a weight  but  a measure,  42  cubic  feet, 
holding  24  hundredweight  of  sea-water.  In  the  oldest 
mentions  which  are  made  of  haberdupois  or  averdupois,  the 
word  is  not  applied  to  weight,  but  to  goods  weighed.  A 
charter  of  Edw  ard  I.  speaks,  ‘de  averis  ponderis,  et  de  aliis 
rebus  subtilibus  :*  and  no  mention  is  made  of  averdupois 
weight  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Wingate  (quoting 
Gerard  Malyncs,  whose  * Lex  Mercatoria’  was  published  in 
1636)  says  that  it  serves  to  weigh  ‘all  kind  of  grocery  ware, 
as  also  butter,  cheese,  flesh,  tallow,  wax,  and  every  other 
thing  which  beareth  the  name  of  gurbel , and  whereof 
issueth  a refuse  or  waste/ 

The  old  merchants' pound,  which  was  15  ounces  [Troy], 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  modem  averdupois  pound. 
Fleta  says  everything  was  weighed  by  it  except  gold,  silver, 
and  drugs ; but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  gold  and  silver  were  weighed  by  troy  weight : 
for  it  is  well  known  that  until  a change  was  made  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1527,  gold  and  silver  were  weighed  by  the 
Tower  pound  of  11  $ ounces.  The  modem  averdupois 
pound  is  14  ounces,  12  pennyweights,  all  but  8 grains 
troy.  The  standards  of  Elizabeth  agree  tolerably  well 
with  this ; but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  unless  we  sup-  I 
pose  two  averdupois  pounds,  one  antient,  and  one  mo-  , 
dern,  there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  aver- 
dupois pound  was  uniform.  Dr.  Kelly  says,  * The  old 
commercial  weight  of  England,  which  is  still  retained  in 
Scotland,  is  about  one-twelfth  heavier  than  avoirdupois,  the 
pound  being  7600  grains  troy ...  .this  has  been  long  the 
weight  in  England  by  which  the  assize  t of  bread  is 
fixed.’  Our  suspicion  is  this,  that  the  old  commercial  pound, 
probably  differing  in  different  places,  though  supposed  to 
be  uniform,  gradually  gained  the  name  of  averdupois ; 
and  that  the  standards  deposited  in  the  Exchequer  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  which  certainly  do  not  agree  with  the 
arithmetical  writers  of  the  same  date,  were  probably  de- 
rived either  from  this  old  merchants'  pound  of  15  ounces 
troy,  or  from  a selection  out  of  the  varying  specimens  of 
a pound  derived  from  it.  In  the  • Pathway'  the  'pound  haber- 
depois  is  parted  into  1G  ounces ; every  ounce  8 dragmes, 
every  dragmc  3 scruples,  every  scruple  20  grains giving 
76H0  grains  to  the  pound.  This  is  the  probable  origin 
of  the  old  pound  which  Dr.  Kelly  mentions,  and  it  hap- 
pens to  contain  precisely  the  same  number  of  grains 
as  the  old  statute};  pound  before  32  grains  took  the 
place  of  24  in  the  pennyweight.  And  this  shows  the 
origin  of  apothecaries'  weight : medicines  were  dis- 
pensed by  this  old  subdivision  of  the  pound,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  after  the  pound  of  Elizabeth's  standard 
had  supplanted  the  old  one.  It  was  then  natuial  that  this 
ounce,  arachm,  and  scruple,  which  were  no  aliquot  parts 
of  the  new  averdupois  pound,  but  which  were  aliquot 
parts  of  the  pound  troy,  should  be  referred  by  arithmeti- 
cians to  the  latter.^  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  who  IircI  been  sur- 
veyor-general of  tiie  Ordnance,  and  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  be  correctly  informed,  gives  the  same  pound  and 
subdivisions.  Moore's  * Arithmetic’  was  first  published  in 
16U0.  Jeake,  as  late  as  1674,  gives  the  same  division  and 
the  same  pound  of  7680  grains ; and  Harris  as  late  as 
1716,  does  the  same  in  the  third  edition  of  the  ' Lexicon 
Technicum.'  Jeake  gives  several  citations  tending  to 
show  that  there  was  no  universal  agreement  about 
the  pound  averdupois.  Dalton  (the  lawyer)  and  Ma- 
lynes,  he  says,  agree  in  making  56  lb.  averd.  equal  to 
6 7J  lb.  troy  (or  G942$  grains  to  the  pound  averd. ),  but  both 
afterwards  put  08  for  67J  (which  gives  G9U4?  grains). 
Others,  he  continues,  affirm  the  pound  averdupois  to  be  14 
ounces,  12  pennyweights  troy  (giving  7008  grains).  The 
older  writers  hardly  mention  averdupois  weight : Rccortle 
not  at  all,  Mellis  slightly,  not  subdividing  the  ounce. 
Hartwell,  an  editor  of  Heconle  (1648),  mentions  this  pound 
of  16  ounces  and  7680  grains,  divided  as  above,  and  says  it 

• There  wen  n great  many  different  stone  weights  ; every  one  but  that  of  14 
pound*  i«  now  Illegal. 

t Abolished  lit  ISIS. 

t ThUelrcu  instance  and  others  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  pound  ol 
which  we  now  s]ieak  (being  tlwt  which  was  railed  nrirdupnis  in  the  sixteenth 
century)  was  in  reality  the  old  standard.  In  l".iO  Mr.  Revnardwin  published 
a pura]>hlrt,  asserting  that  the  common  averdupois  pound  was  the  untii-nt 
standard,  on  other  ground*. 

| The  writers  of  hooks  might  invent  a pound  for  this  measure,  beeutas 
medicine*  are  not  dispense!  by  pounds,  just  as  they  might  coin  billions,  tril- 
lions, Cte.fKvxeiiATlOv'L  llioto  numbers  Iwin*  never  ael.  Bui  the  druggists 
continued  to  buy  and  sell  wholesale  by  avctdupoi*  weight. 
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is  used  by  apothecaries.  Oughtred, mentioning Ghctaldis 
pound  of  6912  grains,  compares  it  only  with  the  Engliah 
troy  pound,  without  mention  of  any  other.  All  this  shows 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was 
a complete  want  of  agreement  as  to  what  constituted 
averdupois  weight,  which  continued  in  some  degree  till 
the  end.  Nevertheless  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
Wvberd,  who  measured  for  himself,  and  his  friend  Rey- 
nolds (before  mentioned),  assert  that  the  averdupois  pound 
is  to  the  troy  as  17  to  14  (which  gives  G994J  grains,  agree- 
ing with  Dalton  and  Malvnes),  though  they  say  that  the 
then  common  notion  was  that  the  ratio  was  73  to  60  (.which 
gives  7008  grains).  Ward  says  that,  by  a very  nice  expe- 
riment, he  found  6999$  grains.  Arbuthnot*.  apparently 
meaning  to  cite  Greaves,  but  we  cannot  find  the  place, 
gives  the  ratio  175  to  144,  or  6890$  grains.  Down  to  the 
statute  of  Geo.  IV.,  the  averdupois  pound  varied  a little, 
according  to  the  notion  of  the  writer:  Dilworth  makes  it 
6999$  grains ; Dr.  Robert  Smith,  7000  grains  ; Bonnycastle, 
G999£]  grains.  And  even  since  that  act  came  into  opera- 
tion, which  declares  * that  seven  thousand  such  grains  shall 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  a pound  avoir- 
dupois,’ an  editor  of  the  last-named  writer  will  not  obey 
the  statute,  but  adds  the  123rd  part  of  a grain. 

Long  Measure. — Three  barleycorns  make  an  inch,  12 
inches  a foot,  3 feet  a yard,  5$  yards  a pole  or  perch/  40 
poles  a furlong.  8 furlongs  (1760  yards)  a mile.  Also  2$ 
inches  are  a nail.  3 quarters  of  a yanl  a Flemish  ell,  5 
quarters  an  English  ell,  6 quarters  a French  ell.  A pace 
is  2 steps,  or  5 feet ; a fathom  is  6 feet.  The  chain  is  22 
yards,  or  100  links ; 10  chains  make  a furlong,  and  80 
chains  a mile.  The  barleycorn  is  now  disused,  and  the 
inch  is  sometimes  divided  into  12  lines  (as  in  France),  but 
oftener  into  tenths  or  eighths.  On  our  older  itinerary 
measures,  see  League  and  Milk. t The  yard  is  frequently 
called  an  ell  in  old  books;  commonly , Recorde  says. 
Mellis  says  that  both  the  yard  and  the  ell  were  divided 
each  into  16  nails.  A goad  is  an  old  name  for  a yard  and 
a half.  The  hand  (antiently  handful),  uBed  in  measuring 
the  height  of  horses,  is  fixed  at  4 inches  by  27  Henry  VIII., 
cap.  6.  The  furlong  is  probably  a corruption  of  forty- 
long,  from  its  forty  poles : the  old  derivation,  furrowlong, 
as  long  as  a furrow,  seems  to  us  to  carry  absurdity  on  the 
face  of  it.  The  etymologists  of  measures  are  not  always 
fortunate;  Verstcgan  derives  Troy  weight  from  Troyno- 
vant,t  the  mythological  name  for  London ; and  Jeake 
will  have  averdupois  to  be  overdupois,  because  the  pound 
is  greater  tiian  in  troy  weight. 

Square  Measure. — A square  perch  is  30$  square  Yards  ; 
40  square  perches  are  a rood  (formerly  also  farthenoele),  4 
roods  are  an  acre.  The  acre  is  also  ten  square  chains,  or 
4840  square  yards.  Four  square  perches  were  antiently 
called  a day's  work.  The  rood$  is  the  same  word  as  rod  : 
Mellis  says  four  rods  make  an  acre.  The  old  terms  which 
have  come  down  (Vom ' Domesday  Book ' at  latest,  the  hide, 
plowland,  carucate,  and  oxgang,  are  wholly  unsettled  as  to 
wlmt  magnitudes  they  meant. 

The  cubic  measures,  or  measures  of  capacity,  do  not 
immediately  depend  upon  the  cubic  foot,  except  in  the 
case  of  timber.  Forty  cubic  feet  of  rough  timber,  or  filly 
feet  of  hewn  timber,  make  a load. 

The  preceding  measures  have  been  untouched  by  the 
act  which  introduced  the  imperial  measures.  The  old 
measures  of  capacity,  the  wine  measure,  ale  and  beer  mea- 
sure, and  the  dry  measure,  are  non'  replaced  by  the  imperial 
measure. 

Old  Dry  or  Com  Measure. — The  gallon  is  268*6  cubic 
inches.  Two  pints  make  a quart,  two  quarts  a pottle,  two 
pottles  a gallon,  two  gallons  a peck,  four  pecks  a bushel,  two 
bushels  a strike,  two  strikes  a comb  or  coomb,  two  coombs 
a quarter  (eight  bushels),  five  quarters  a wey  or  load,  and 

• In  recent  times  the  word  perch  ho*  been  almost  confined  to  the  eqnoro 
perch. 

t To  lliat  article  we  may  add  that  our  conjecture  relative  to  the  compiled 
mile*,  a»  distinguished  from  SMflMPrrrf  mile*,  mmety,  that  the  funner  were 
mramiml  on  mnri*.  is  mentioned  a*  a matter  of  course,  in  * paper  of  Dr.  No- 
Iwminh  Grow  (*  Phil.  Trnn*.,*  1711).  ' And  the  reason  of  their  mistake  ‘wm« 
to  have  been  their  reckoning  only  by  the  map* ; that  i*,  1»)  computed  and  not 
by  measured  mile*.' 

i Mr.  Davie*  Gilbert,  in  hla  evtdroM  before  the  Committee  on  weight*  and 
measures,  declared  for  Ibl*  derivation-  Lord  Swintoo  derive*  it  from  ln»t, 
three ; olxu-rving  that  the  money  and  the  money  weight  have  three  denomina- 
tion* each — penny,  shilling,  pound  : and  j*nnv  weight,  mince,  pound. 

j Rod  or  rood  merely  mean*  a piore  of  wood  ranch  longer  Uiau  it  i*  broad  or 
thick.  So  the  word  rood  rrev|ucnUy  wa*  reed  for  the  ero«* ; and  when  Milton 
any*  that  Satan  ‘ lay  floating  m»oy  a rood.'  he  i*  taking  the  length  of  hi*  facto, 
su’d  not  the  ground  which  ho  covered. 
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two  wcys  a last.  In  measuring  grain,  the  bushel  ia  struck, J 
that  is,  the  part  which  more  than  fills  the  measure  is 
scraped  off.  Most  other  goals  were  sold  by  heaped  mea- 
sure, or  as  much  as  could  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  mea- 
sure was  added.  This  heaped  measure  (which  was  sup- 
posed to  give  about  a third  more  than  the  other)  was  at 
first  allowed  in  the  imperial  system,  but  has  since  been 
abolished.  Coals,  which  must  now  be  wild  by  weight, 
were  sold  by  the  chaldron.  Three  bushels  make  a sack,* 
three  sacks  a vat,  and  four  vats  a chaldron. 

There  was  antiently  a dell,  or  half-bushel  (also  called  a 
tovit),  which  makes  the  binary  character  of  this  measure 
almost  complete.  In  the  ‘Pathway’  we  do  not  find  the 
load  or  wey.t  and  the  coomb  is  also  called  a comook  (by 
Jonas  Moore,  canoe k),  and  the  quarter  also  a seam.lt  The 
‘ Pathway,’  Mcllis,  and  Moore,  &c.  mention  the  i cater 
measure  of  five  pecks  to  a bushel  (11  Henry  VII.,  cap.  4), 
and  always  in  conjunction  with  dry  measure : it  means  a 
dry  measure  in  use  at  the  waterside,  and  lime,  sea-coal, 
and  salt  were  measured  by  it.  The  common  dry  bushel 


so  that  the  sack  is  364  pounds.  Jeakc  says  this  waa 
arranged  (31  Edward  III.,  cap.  8)  according  to  the  lunar 
year  of  13  months  of  28  days  each.  The  reason  no  doubt 
was  that  the  multitudes  of  whose  occupation  the  spinning  of 
wool  formed  a part  might  instantly  be  able  to  calculate  the 
supply  for  the  year  or  month  from  the  amount  of  the  day’s 
work  ; a pound  a day  being  a tod  a month  and  a sack  a year. 

Tale  or  Reckoning. — If  we  were  to  collect  every  mode 
of  counting,  this  would  be  the  largest  head  of  all.  Hie 
dozen,  the  gross  of  12  dozen,  and  the  score,  are  the  only 
denominations  not  immediately  contained  in  the  common 
system  of  numeration,  which  are  universally  received ; and 
in  all  cases,  by  a dozen,  a score,  a hundred,  a thousand* 
See.  were  signified  different  numbers,  composed  of  the 
arithmetical  dozen,  score,  &c.,  together  with  tne  allowances 
usually  made  upon  taking  quantities  of  different  goods. 
The  4 baker’s  dozen,’  for  instance,  which  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  arose  from  its  being  usual  in  many  places  to  give 
13  penny  loaves  for  a shilling.  The  increased  dozen,  hun- 
dred, &c.  were  sometimes  called  the  long  dozen,  long  hun- 


was  called  the  Winchester  bushel ; this  name  is  a remnant  dred,  &c. ; and  this  phrase  is  sometimes  heard  in  our  own 

-f  .L.  i 1 v. — p.i — — *■—  — — ' 4U“4  day , when  a dear  price  is  called  a 4 long  price.’  The  12 

dozen  was  formerly  called  the  small  gross,  and  12  small 
gross  made  the  great  gross.  The  hundred  was  more  fre- 
quently* 120  than  100,  the  thousand  generally  ten  hundred. 
Ten  thousand  was  frequently  called  a last ; and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  word  last  was  frequently  (almost  usually) 
applied  to  the  highest  measure  of  one  given  kind.  The 
shock  was  always  GO ; the  dicar,  or  dicker,  always  10,  as 
the  name  imports.  In  measuring  paper  (1594)  the  quire 
was  25  sheets,  the  ream  20  quires,  and  the  bale  10  reams. 
By  1050  the  practice  of  reckoning  24  sheets  to  the  quire 
(now  universal  1 had  been  introduced  as  to  some  sorts  of 
paper.  Tale-fish,  as  those  were  called  which  were  allowed 
to  be  sold  by  tale,  were  (22  Edw.  IV.,  cap.  2)  such  as 
measured  from  the  bone  of  the  fin  to  the  third  joint  of  the 
tail  16  inches  at  least. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  describe  the  various  weights, 
measures,  &c.  which  have  found  their  way  into  use  in  the 
various  counties.  Dr.  Young  collected  a list,  which  is 
printed  in  the  second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Weights  and  Measures  (1820),  to  which  we  must  refer  for 
the  various  local  barrels,  bushels,  hundreds,  &c.,  and  also 
for  the  awm,  bag,  bale,  basket,  bat,  bay,  beatment,  billet, 
bind,  bing,  boll,  bolt,  bolting,  bottle,  bout,  box,  bucket, 
bunch,  bundle,  burden,  eabot,  cade,  canter,  caroteel,  car- 
riage, cart,  cartload,  case,  cast,  cheef,  chest,  clue,  cord, 
corf,  cran,  cranock,  cut,  cyvar,  cyvelin,  daugh,  dish,  drop, 
dupper,  erw,  faggot,  fall,  fan,  flask,  fodder,  fotmal.  frazil, 
garb,  gaun,  glean,  gunny,  gwaith-gwr,  hank,  h**ad,  heap, 
hide,  nobed,  hoop,  nuten,  nyle,  incast,  ingrain,  jar,  jug, 
keel,  kemple,  kenning,  kibin.  kishon,  kiver,  knot,  fay,  leap, 
lispound,  Bath,  llathen  gyvelin,  llestraid,  lug,  moen,  maiee, 
mark,  mast,  math,  measure,  meer,  meiliaid,  merk,  mount, 
mug,  oxland,  pack,  packet,  paladr,  pared,  peccaid,  peget, 
piece,  pig,  plough  land,  pocket,  polce,  pot,  pwys,  quintal, 
reel,  rees,  rhaw,  ridge,  role,  rope,  roul,  sack,  saume,  sester, 
sieve,  skain,  skin,  skron,  sleek,  spindle,  square,  stacra, 
stack,  staff,  stang,  stick,  st  impart,  rtook,  stored,  sum,  tabic, 
talshide,  tankard,  teal,  thrave,  thread,  tbreave,  timber, 
topston,  truss,  tub,  tunnel!,  verg£c,  vragina,  waggon-load, 
wain,  warp,  web,  weight,  and  windle. 

The  old  Scottish  measures  vary  even  more  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  than  the  English.  The  standard  foot  wans 
12  0194  English  indies,  3 feet  I inch  make  an  ell,  0 ells  a 
fall,  40  falls  a furlong,  ami  8 furlongs  a mile  (1976$  yards). 
Again,  40  square  falls  make  a rood,  and  4 roods  an  acre. 
Hence  the  measures  of  length  and  surface  are  so  connected 
that  the  Scottish  land-chain  is  the  eightieth  part  of  a mile, 

I and  its  square  the  tenth  part  of  an  acre. 

' In  Scotland  the  English  troy  and  averdupois  weight  ob- 
tained an  early  introduction,  and  were  used  with  the 
j Scottish  Troy  weight,  called  also  Dutch  weight,  and  with 
; the  tron  weight.  The  Dutch  weight  is  as  follows: — a drop 
I is  29*722  English  troy  grains,  16  drops  are  an  ounce,  10 
I ounces  a pound  (7008-95  grains',  and  16  pounds  n stone. 

Till*  «V.„  .1.1  L' I I.. 


of  the  laws  of  King  Edgar,  who  ordained  that  specimens 
kept  at  Winchester  should  be  legal  standards. 

Old  IVine $ Measure. — The  gallon  contains  231  cubic 
inches.  Four  gills  make  a pint,  2 pints  a quart.  4 quarts  a 
gallon,  18  gallons  a rundlet,  31  \ gallons  a barrel,  42  gal- 
lons a tierce,  63  gallons  a hogshead,  2 tierces  a puncheon, 
2 hogsheads  a pipe  or  butt, 8 2 pipes  a tun.  But  the  pipes  of 
foreign  wine  depend  more  on  tne  measures  of  their  dif- 
ferent countries  than  on  the  above.  The  rundlet  and 
barrel  are  generally  omitted,  but  they  arc  both  found  in 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Meflis  gives  18$  gallons, 
and  the  ‘Pathway’  18  gallons,  to  the  rundlet.  Tierce 
merely  means  the  third  part  of  a pipe,  and  the  puncheon 
was  antiently  called  the  tercian  (of  a tun).  The  pottle  (of 
two  quarts)  formerly  existed.  The  anker  of  brandy,  a 
foreign  measure  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  into 
England,  is  ten  gallons. 

Old  Ale  and  Beer  Measure.— One  gallon  contains  282 
cubic  inches.  Two  pints  make  a quart,  4 quarts  a gallon, 
9 gallons  a firkin,  2 firkins  a kilderkin,  2 kilderkins  a 
barrel,  barrels  a hogshead,  2 hogsheads  a butt,  2 butts  a 
tun.  Up  to  the  year  1803,  when  the  two  measures  were 
assimilated^;  by  statute,  this  was  the  beer  measure,  and  the 
ale  measure  only  differed  from  it  in  that  8 gallons  made 
a firkin.  Nothing  above  a barrel  is  mentioned  in  the 
oldest  tables,  and  the  pottle  (two  quarts)  is  introduced. 
Two  tuns  were  sometimes  called  a last. 

Imperial  Measure. — This  measure  supersedes  the  old 
corn,  wine,  and  beer  measures.  [Standakd.]  The  gallon 
contains  277:274  cubic  inches,  and  is  10  pounds  aver- 
dupois of  water.  Four  gills  are  a pint,  2 pints  a quail,  4 
quarts  a gallon,  2 gallons  a peck,  4 pecks  a bushel,  8 bushels 
a quarter,  5 quarters  a load.  Of  these  the  gill  and  load  are 
not  named  in  the  statute,  but  are  derived  from  common 
usage.  When  heaped  measure  was  allowed,  three  bushels 
made  a sack,  and  twelve  sacks  a chaldron.  This  heaped 
measure  wasabolished  **  by  4 & 5 Wm.  IV.,  c.  49,  and  the 
abolition  was  re-enacted  by  5 & 6 Wm.  IV.,  c.  63.  which 
repealed  the  former.  These  acts  leave  the  higher  mea- 
sures of  wine,  & c.  to  custom,  considering  them  apparently 
as  merely  names  of  casks,  which  in  fact  they  are,  anil 
leaving  them  to  be  gauged  in  gallons.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  former  times  any  usual  vessel  which 
was  generally  made  of  one  size  came  in  time  to  the  dignity 
of  a place  among  the  national  measures. 

Wool  Measure. — Seven  pounds  make  a clove.  2 cloves  a 
stone,  2 stone  a tod,  6$  toils  a wey,  2 weys  a sack,  12  sacks 
a last.  The  * Pathway  ’ points  out  the  etymology  of  the 
word  cloves;  it  calls  them  4 claves  or  nails'  It  is  to  In* 
observed  here  that  a sack  is  13  tods,  and  a tod  28  pounds, 

• In  1396  the  Mrk  wm  four  buihri*. 

+ Moore  make*  »i«  quarter*,  and  Want  ten,  in  a wry. 

1 Tlii*  word  ha*  been  pmmnl  a»  n menaare  of 

f For  »lne  and  aplrip.  rider,  mend,  oil,  honey,  vinegar. 

K According  to  Mcliu,  the  butt  n name  arplmd  only  to  half-inn*  of 
nalmery  or  wk. 

T The  reader  would  look  in  vain  for  any  notice  of  thi*  in  tnoki 


*. “The YiMio" fiT, "V  the  ale  T,lia  .pound  coincides  with  the  old  English  pound  already 
. * «w»y  ti»  f-ondoo.  an  average  mentioned,  very  nearly.  In  the  tron  weight  the  divisions 

S-'.'tSK;  «“  j but  tin.,  drop  u wm  English  boy  gnuo., 

measure*,  that  any  chance  actually  was  t-mduerd,  merely  Iwmir  there  «u  I and  the  pound  9622*0/  ot  the  S&llit'. 


IVrbapa  the  Hatnte  wa*  not  atteni 
and  beer  firkiu  ItnM  h)  Ward  to  hare  •• 
firkin  of  Hr  if  “ * ■ * 

i k *1 

rt  any  chance  actually  was  rmduo-il,  merely  herauae  there  » 
aa  Act  of  Parliament  for  it. 

**  11  *u  ■holirijed  In  Scotland  two  centuries  ;i*n,  and  re-enacted  by  nnrioct 
in  t,,e  act  of  182ft.  Ikil  the  iv  enactment  did  not  obtain  tar  it  Ulc'iUi-htmt 
tatroCuctaoB,  according  to  Mr.  M’Oillodi. 


i pound  i 

* According  to  th*  old  relate,  the  hundred  im» — • 

* Five  aeon*  or  men,  mnnej,  and  pirn 
Six  ecotp  of  all  other  thin**.’ 
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The  Scottish  liquid  gallon  was  833*6272  English  cubic 
inches.  Four  gills  made  a mutchkin,  2 mutchkins  a 
chopin,  2 chopins  a pint,  and  eight  pints  a gallon.  The 
Scottish  pint  was  therefore  3 English  pints  venr  nearly. 
They  had  only  one  liquid  measure  : but  they  had  two  dry 
measures ; the  first  for  wheat,  peas,  beans,  See. ; the  second 
for  barley  and  oats.  In  the  first  the  peck  contained 
553*581  English  cubic  inches.  Four  lippies  made  a peck, 
4 pecks  a firiot,  4 firlots  a boll,  and  16  bolls  a chalder. 
The  second  measure  was  divided  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
peck  was  807*5/*’  English  cubic  inches.* 

On  the  Irish  measures,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  imperial  system,  there  is  nothing  to  remark,  except 
that  the  coal  uushel  contained  10  English  com  gallons, 
the  lime  bushel  8,  the  raalt+  gallon  272J  cubic  inches,  and 
the  liquid  gallon  217‘6  cubic  inches.  The  pole  was  7 
yards,  which  made  the  mile  equal  to  an  English  mile  and 
three-elevenths,  and  the  acre  greater  than  the  English  acre 
in  the  proportion  of  121  to  196. 

We  nave  not  space  to  enter  into  the  antient  history  of 
French  measures,  for  which  the  reader^  may  cousult  Pauc- 
ton's  * M^trologie,’  Paris,  1760.  On  the  measurement  of 
the  earth  on  which  the  metre  depends,  see  Trigonome- 
trical Survey,  p.  216.  The  system  of  measures  derived 
from  this  great  operation  was  introduced  in  1795  (by  the 
law  of  18 Germinal,  An  III.,  or,  to  speak  intelligibly,  March, 
1795  ):  not  that  the  survey  was  tnen  completed,  but  be- 
cause, in  the  hurry  to  get  rid  of  the  old  system,  it  was 
decided  to  introduce  a 4 metre  provisoire  ' obtained  from 
the  existing  surveys.  The  definitive  metrical  system  was 
introduced  in  1799,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  drive 
out  the  old  subdivisions;  accordingly,  in  1812,  the  ‘ sys- 
tfcme  usuel,’ as  it  was  called,  was  allowed#  to  be  engrafted 
upon  the  metrical  system ; in  which  the  measures.  See. 
were  taken  from  the  metrical  system,  but  with  the  antient 
subdivisions  adapted  to  them.  Even  this  was  very-  far 
from  entirely  driving  out  the  old  system.  In  1R37  a law 
was  passed  ordaining  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1840,  no  other  weights  nor  measures  should  be  used  except 
those  of  the  pure  metrical  system,  and  this  law  seems  to 
have  been  effective.  In  the  antient  French  system  the 
pied  de  Roi  was  12*7892  English  inches,  the  aune  (at 
Paris)  46*85  of  the  same.  The  toise  was  six  feet.  For  the 
itinerary  measures  see  Milk.  The  arpent  d'ordonnance 
was  1 acre,  1 rood,  2 perches  (English) ; the  arpent  com- 
mun  1 acre  7 perches,  tnc  arpent  de  Paris  3 roods  15  perches 
English.  The  acre  de  Normandie  was  2 acres  2 perches 
English.  For  measuring  liquids,  the  pinte  was  less  than 
the  English  quart  by  its  61st  part.  Two  boissons  made  a 
demisetier,  2 demisetlers  a cnopine,  2 cliopines  a pinte, 
2 pintes  a qnarte,  4 quartet  a setier,  36  setters  a muid 
(70*8  English  gallons).  For  grain  16  litrons  made  a 
boisseau,  3 boisscaux  a minot,  2 minots  a mine,  2 mines  a 
setier,  12  setiers  a muid.  The  minot  was  1*108  English 
bushels.  The  principal  weight,  called  voids  de  marc,  was 
the  livre  of  9216  French  grains,  or  7555  English  grains ; 
72  grains  made  one  grros,  8 gros  an  ounce,  8 ounces  a 
marc,  2 marcs  a livre.  The  apothecaries  divided  the  ounce 
into  2 duelles,  the  duclle  into  4 sciliques,  and  also  into  6 
sextules  and  into  8 drachms,  the  drachm  into  3 scruples, 
and  therefore  the  scruple  into  12  grains. 

The  new  system  is  called  metrical,  as  derived  from  the 
measurement  of  the  earth.  Its  first  measure,  the  metre, 
is  presumed  to  be  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a line  drawn 
from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  and  is  39*37079  English 
inches.  All  the  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  every  mea- 
sure arc  decimal,  and  are  formed  by  the  same  prefixes. 
For  10,  100,  1000,  and  10,000,  the  syllables  Deca,  Hecto , 

* Our  authority  far  the  Scottish  measure*  h ' Tablet  for  convening  (he 
weight*  amt  tnntuti**  hitherto  in  DM  in  (treat  Britain  Into  ihoae  of  the  Im- 
perial Standard*.  See.,  al«o  abstract*  nf  the  jury  vcnlict*  throughout  Scotland,' 
tie.,  Ii>  <;*or<e  Buchanan. Civil  Bug-near.  Edinburgh.  DfiTJ.  This  work  i»  a* 
mm nli -hr  a*  a work  can  he  : the  reader  may  compare  it  with  ' A proposal  for 
the  rniformity  of  Weight*  and  Mruiurei  in  Scotland,’  See.,  aecond  edition, 
Edinburgh,  17*9. 

t Thi,  the  old  Wlncheater  gallon,  already  mentioned. 

j On  thi*  work,  that  of  Rome  do  1/1*1*  (1/99)  and  the  anonymous  * Mi  tri- 
logies Comiitntionellea  et  Primitive*  ' (ISOl),  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are 
nil  vitiated  by  the  ammmntiao  that  a very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  earth** 
diameter  autienUy  exirtcu,  from  which  all  weight*  and  meamre*.  even  thoar 
anterior  to  (ircck  ami  Roman  time*,  were  derived.  O reave*  had  led  the  way 
by  finding  out  English  weight*  and  measure*  from  the  Egyptian  pyramid.  All 
uirticnUr  pursuit*  hm  their  pweuHaritir* : that  of  the  mctroWist*  has  been 
to  imagine  *»m«  grand  and  mysterious  connection  I r tween  exiating  measure* 
ami  a twdr  of  aclenee  which  they  say  haa  been  forgotten,  but  which  they  have 
naver  a!  town  to  have  had  exirteuec. 

i In  1816  it  was  vu forced,  decimal  division  being  prohibited  in  retail  bun- 
turn. 


Kilo,  and  Mi/ria  are  prefixed ; and  for  tenth!,  hundredths, 
thousandths,  the  syllables  Deci,  Cenii,  Afilli.  Latin*  pre- 
fixes indicate  division,  Greek  prefixes  multiplication. 
Thus  the  hectometre  is  100  metres,  and  the  centimetre  the 
hundredth  part  of  a metre.  The  metre  being  thus  settled, 
the  other  iundamental  measures  are  formed  as  follows : — 
For  surface  or  area,  the  Are,  which  is  a decametre  square, 
or  100  square  metres,  or  *02471143  of  an  English  acre,  or 
3*9538  English  perches. 

For  solidity,  the  stere , or  cubic  meter.  35*32  cubic  feet 
English,  or  220*09687  imperial  gallons  English. 

For  liquid  measures  the  litre , or  cubic  decimetre, 
*22009687  of  an  imperial  gallon,  or  a very  little  more  than 
a pint  and  three-quarters  English. 

For  weight  the  gramme , a cubic  centimetre  of  distilled 
water  at  the  freezing-point,  *00220606  of  an  English  pound 
averdupois,  or  15*442  grains t English.  The  kilogramme 
is  therefore  2*2  pounds  averdupois,  or,  roughly,  50  kilo- 
grammes make  a hundredweight.  The  franc,  the  unit  of 
money,  is  divided  into  10  decimes,  and  each  decirae  into 
10  centimes.  The  sous  is  therefore  5 centimes.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole  system,  when  established,  is  so  great, 
that  nil  who  are  fully  aware  of  it  long  for  the  introduction 
of  a similar  one  into  our  own  country.  A Frenchman,  when 
told  that  a kilogramme  costs  253  francs  74  centimes,  sees 
at  once  that  a gramme  costs  25  centimes  and  374  thou- 
sandths of  a centime.  An  Englishman,  wanting  to  know 
the  price  of  an  ounce  when  a hundredweight  costs 
253/.  14a*.  10*/.,  must  go  through  the  whole  of  the  following 
process : 

112  253/.  14#.  Ilk/. 
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to  get  2*.  10J.  the  answer. 

The  systeme  usuel,  now  abolished,  was  as  follows,  the 
divisions  being  those  of  the  old  system.  The  toise  was  2 
metres,  and  the  foot  its  sixth  part.  The  aune  was  3 feet 
UJ  inches  English.  The  boisseatt  was  one-eighth  of  the 
hectolitre  : the  litron  was  1*074  Paris  pintes.  The  livre 
was  500  grammes.  The  arpent  was  that  of  the  old  system. 

It  is  not  in  our  limits  to  give  a complete  list  of  the  weights 
and  measures  of  foreign j countries.  We  have  selected 
accordingly  a number  of  places  from  the  smaller  works  on 
exchange  operations,  presuming  that  the  best  choice  we 
can  make  is  that  which  includes  the  most  important 
countries  or  spots  which  have  large  money-dealings  with 
our  own  country.  All  the  weights,  &c.  named  have  been 
taken#  for  these  places  from  Kelly’s ‘Cambist.’  All  the 
English  measures  are  of  course  imperial  (the  gallons  being 
reduced  by  ourselves  into  imperial  gallons'1,  and  each 
measure  is  given  in  English  measures. 

Austria.  The  metrical  system  is  introduced  in  the  Ita- 
lian dominions.  In  Austria  proper,  gold  and  silver  are 
weighed  by  the  Vienna  marc  of  4333  grains.  The  pfund 
is  1*235  pounds  averdupois:  the  metzon  is  1*691  bushels. 
The  eimer  is  12*444  gallons.  The  foot  is  12*45  inches; 
the  ell,  30*G6  inches.  The  joch  is  1 acre,  1 rood,  28 
perches. 

Bavaria.  The  Augsburg  marc  is  3643  grains  ; 24  lb. 
commercial  weight  is  25  lb.  averdupois,  and  24  lb.  carriers’ 
weight  is  26  lb.  averdupois,  nearly.  The  metzen  is  1*515 
bushels;  the  fuder  (16  muids)  is  31*24  bushels.  The  foot 
(half  the  short  ell)  is  11-6G7  inches.  The  long  ell  is  24 
inches. 

Bremen.  For  gold  and  silver,  as  at  Hamburg.  The 
commercial  pound  is  1*098  pounds  averdupois.  The  last 
is  78*217  bushels.  The  ohm  is  31*562  gallons.  The  foot, 
or  half-ell,  is  11*38  inches. 

* The  Latin  prefix**  null  Uw  French  language  well  enough  s the  Creek  oniw 
ore  incougruou*  arul  uruighlly  Nor  ha*  ihe  ivrtciB  l*»o  k*|4  to  entirely  r 
the  centigrade  thermometer  ought  to  have  been  k*ct'<fradr. 

f Dr.  Kelly  (Combi*!,  i.  141)  make*  it  16*«131  grain*  for  "h>eh  he  gt«« 

1 There  i»  a large  lUtoftho  fundamental  mca«ins»  of  length,  which  arc  (hoae 
mart  wanted,  in  ■ Table  ofCbntiaeutal  Lineal  and  Square  Measure*;  l»y  W .Wool- 
honre  (London,  Weale,  1S36).  , „ 

i We  find  the  weight*,  fcc.  in  the  work*  from  which  the  of  |da<v*  »»i 
taken,  rather  diffcnnit  from  thaw  in  Dr.  Kelly’*  work.  But  die  latter  work  i* 
the  bert  authority,  and  nothin*  leit  evidence  can  alter  any  weight  or  HMVwurc 
given  in  u.  When  a rtsinilard  work  exWt*  in  any  language, it  i*  alunrd  inany 
| aceood-rale  writer  lo diller  from  it  without  Hating  why. 
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Colonies.  Follow  in  general  the  weights  and  measures  i 
of  the  mother  country,  except  where  they  have  parsed  un- 
der other  governments,  in  which  case  there  is  usually  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

Constantinople.  The  chequec  is  4967  grains.  The  oke 
is  2 832  pounds  nverdupois.  The  killow  (dry)  is  7*  296  gal- 
lons. Tne  almud  is  1*150  gallons.  Tlie  pike  is 27  inches. 
The  measures  of  Turkey  are  very  imperfectly  known. 

Denmark.  The  pound  for  gold  and  silver  is 7266  grains. 
The  commercial  pound  is  1 • 1028  pounds  averdupois.  The 
barrel  is  3*8261  bushels.  The  viertel  is  1*701  gallons. 
The  foot,  or  half  ell,  is  the  Rhineland  foot  of  12*356  Eng- 
lish inches.  The  toendc  of  com  is  5}  acres. 

Florence  and  Leghorn.  The  con  taro  is  150  pounds  of 
•7-1864  pounds  averdupois  each.  Thestajois  *6702  bushels. 
Tlie  barile  is  10 ‘033  gallons.  Tire  braccio  is  22*96  Eng- 
lish Inches.  The  saccata  is  1 acre  36  perches. 

Frankfort.  For  gold  and  silver,  the  Cologne  marc. 
The  common  pound  is  1 *03  lb.  averdupois.  Tlie  centner' 
is  112*25  lb.  averdupoif.  The  mailer  is  2*9705  bushels. 
The  ohm  is  32*454  gallons.  The  foot  is  11*27  inches,  tlie  : 
ell  21*24  inches. 

Geneva.  The  mark  is  3785  grains.  The  poids  fort  is  | 
1*214  pounds  averdupois;  the  poult  foible  one  sixth  less,  j 
The  coupe  is  21  *361  bushels.  The  setier  is  99*53  gal- 
lons. Tne  foot  is  19*2  inches.  The  acre  is  1 acre,  1 rood, 
4 perches. 

Genoa.  The  pound  sottile  for  gold  and  silver  is  4801  ■ 5 
grains.  The  pound  grotto  is  *76875  pounds  averdupois. 
The  mina  is  3*321  bushels.  Tlie  mczzarola  is  32*57  gal- 
lons. The  palmo  is  9*725  inches. 

Hamburg.  The  Cologne  marc  is  3608  grains ; the 
pound  troy  is  two  marcs.  Tlie  commercial  pound  is  1 068 
pounds  averdupois.  The  last  of  wheat  (30  acheflels)  is 
10*9  quarters:  Ihe  ahm  is  31*85  gallons.  Tlie  foot  is 
11  *289  inches.  The  schetfel  < quantity  usually  sown  with 
a schetfel)  of  land  is  1 acre  6 porches. 

Holland.  The  marc  is  3798  grains ; the  pound  is  2 marcs. 
But  the  commercial  pound  is  1 *0893  lb.  averdupois.  The 
last  (variously  divided)  is  10*231  quarters.  The  aatn  (256 
pints)  is  34*16  gallons.  The  Rhineland  foot  is  12*36  inches. 
There  are  several  ells  of  about  27  inches.  The  Rhineland 
perch  is  12  Rhineland  feet,  and  the  Rhineland  morgen  or 
acre  is  2 acres  16  perches. 

Ionian  Islands.  The  weights  and  measures  arc  mostly 
Venetian  and  Turkish. 

Liibeck.  For  gold  and  silver,  as  at  Hamburg.  Tlie 
commercial  pound  i*  1*0085  lb.  averdupois.  'Hie  schetfel 
is  *92  bushels.  The  ahm  is  31  85  gallons.  Tlie  foot  or 
half  ell  is  1 1 *346  inches. 

Malta.  Tlie  pound  for  gold  and  silver  is  4HSG  grains. 
Tlie  commercial  pound  is  1*715  pounds  aw-rdupois.  The 
salma  is  7*968  bushels.  'Hie  foot  is  11*  167  inches.  Tlie 
canna  (8  pal  mi)  is  81  *9  inches. 

Milan.  The  mark  is  3627  grains.  Tlie  pound  sottile  is 
*7206  pounds  averdupois:  tlie  pound  grosso  is  1*682 
pounds  averdupois.  The  moggio  { 32  quartan)  is  4*0234 
bushels.  The  urenla  (12  quartari)  is  15*71  gallons.  'Hie 
braccio  is  23*42  inches.  The  metrical  system  is  also 
introduced,  with  Italian  names. 

Maples,  'flie  pound  for  gold  and  silver  is  4950  grains. 
The  cantaro  grosso  is  196*5  pounds  averdupois,  the  can- 
taro  piccolo  106  pounds  averdupois.  The  tomolo  is  1*407 
bushels.  Tlie  barile  is  9*172  gallons.  Tlie  palmo  is  10*38 
inches.  Tlie  moggia  is  3 roods  12  perches. 

Netherlands.  Since  1820,  the  French  metrical  system 
has  been  in  use.  with  Flemish  names. 

Portugal.  The  marc  is  3541*5  grains.  The  commer- 
cial pound  is  1*0119  pounds  averdupois.  The  moyo  is 
22*39  bushels.  The  aluiude  is  3*0407  gallons.  The  foot 
is  12*94-1  inches. 

Prussia.  (New  system,  established  1810.)  Tlie  Co- 
logne* marc  is  3G09  grains  ; two  mates  are  a commercial 
pound,  or  1*0311  pounds  averdupois.  The  schetfel  is 
1*5116  bushels.  Tlie  eirner  is  15*11  gallons.  Tlie  foot 
is  12*350  inches,  the  ell  two-thirds  of  a metre.  The  mor- 
gen or  acre  is  2 roods  21  perches. 

Home.  The  pound  is  5234  grains  or  *7477  pounds  aver- 
dupois. Tlie  mbbio  (4  quarte)  is  8*101*2  bushels.  The 
barile  (32  hoc  cal  i)  is  12  841  gallons.  The  foot  is  11*72 


• Thii  wljjM,  nubli»h«<i  by  Chaili**  V.  a«  ih<*  of  lb*  raeeiou* 

nrtaW  ikrovgboul  Oeiia.ipy,  hn»  v«tieil  In  dlffcirul  place*  from  to  3C13 
train*. 


inches.  The  builders"  canna,  of  10  palms,  is  87*96 
inches. 

Russia.  There  is  but  one  pound,  *9028 of  a pound  aver- 
dupois. Tlie  pood  is  36  lb.  averdupois.  Tlie  chertwert  is 
5*7698  bushels.  Tlie  vedro  is  2*7048  gallons.  The  inch  is 
the  English  one  ; the  arshine  is  28  inches ; the  foot  is  13  J 
inches;  but  the  English  foot  is  in  common  use.  Tlie  des- 
setina  is  2 acres,  2 roods,  32  perches. 

Sarony.  For  gold  and  silver,  the  Cologne  marc.  The 
commercial  pound  is  1 0294  lb.  averdupois.  The  Dresden 
wispel  (24  scheffels)  is  69*85 bushels;  the  Leipzic  wispel, 
91*747  bushels.  The  Dresden  eimer  is  14*89  gallons  ; 
the  I.eipzic  eimer  16*75  gallons.  The  Dresden  foot  is 
1 1*  14  inches;  the  Leipzic  foot  is  11*13  inches.  The  acre 
is  1 acre,  1 rood,  18  perches. 

Sicily.  Tlie  pound  is  7 pounds  averdupois.  The  can- 
taro  grosso  is  19*2*5  pounds  averdupois;  tlie  cantaro  sot- 
tile  is  175  lb.  averdupois.  Tlie  aaltna  grossa  is  9*40 
bushels;  the  salma  generate  7*59  bushels.  Tlie  salma  of 
wine  is  19*23  litres.  The  palmo  is  9*5  inches. 

Smyrna.  The  chequec  is  4958  grains.  Tlie  rottolo  is 
1 *2748  pounds  averdupois.  The  ltillow  is  11*3  gallons. 
Tlie  pike  is  27  inches. 

Spain.  Tlie  Castilian  marc  for  gold  and  silver  is  4800 
grains.  The  commercial  pound  is  10144  pounds  averdu- 
poi*.  Tlie  fanega  is  1 *55  bushels.  'Hie  arroba  of  wine  is 
3*538  gallons.  The  foot  is  11*128  inches:  the  vara  is 
33*384  inches.  The  fauegada  (for  corn-land)  is  1 acre, 
21  perches. 

SireJen.  The  Mint  marc  is  3252  grains.  Tlie  commer- 
cial pound  is  *9376  lb.  averdupois.  Thediy  tunna  is  4*028 
bushels ; the  liquid  tunna  i*48  kanns  of  * 5756  gallons  each. 
Tlie  foot,  or  half-ell,  is  11*684  inches.  Tlie  tunneland  is 
1 acre,  35  perches. 

United  States.  The  weights  and  measures  are  those  of 
England  before  the  late  alterations. 

Venice.  The  marc  for  gold  and  silver  is  3681*5  grains. 
The  pound  peso  grosso  is  1 *0518  lb.  averdupois.  The  pound 
peso  sottile  is  *664  pounds  averdupois.  Tlie  stajo  is  2*2 
bushels.  Tlie  an  fora  is  114*1  gallons.  The  braccio  for 
woollen  is  26*61  inches;  for  silk, 24*8  inches.  The  foot  is 
13*68  Inches. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
antients,  taking  first  the  relations  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions to  one  another,  and  afterwards  the  fundamental  com- 
parisons of  their  values  with  the  modern  weights  and  mea- 
sures. 

Tlie  Romans  had  a mode  of  dividing  the  as  or  libra 
which  they  transferred  upon  occasion  to  any  unit.  Tlie 
whole,  wliel her  an  as  or  anything  else,  consisted  of  twelve 
( unci  so,  so  that  the  uncia  became  little  more  than  a name 
| for  the  twelfth  part.  Tlie  division  stood  thus— 
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uncia*  was  Sescnncia,  or  Sescunx. 

. . . Sextans  fa  sixth). 

. . . Quadra n«  fa  fourth),  or  Teroncius. 
. . . Triens  (a  third). 

, . . Quincunx. 

, . . Semis,  or  Semiasis  (a  half:. 

. . . Septunx. 

. . . lies,  or  Bessis. 

. . . Dod  rails. 

. . . Dextans,  or  Dectinois. 

. . . Deunx. 


The  libra  of  weight  was  thus  subdivided: — 3 siliqurr. 
one  obolus ; 2 oboli,  one  scrupulum ; 4 scropula,  one  sex- 
tula  : 0 scrupula,  one  sicilicus ; 8 scrupula,  one  duella ; 
3 duella*.  one  uncia;  12  uncia*,  one  libra.  In  later  times 
the  uncia  was  divided  into  H diachtna*  of  3 scrupula  each. 
Thin  moth*  of  dividing  an  integer  into  288  scrupula  runs 
through  other  branches  of  their  system,  and  is  also  used  in 
subdivision  of  a unit.  The  obolus  in  the  preceding  system 
rather  belongs  to  a later  period  in  which  the  Greek  divi- 
sions were  introduced,  the  ounce  being  made  8 drachma* 
of  3 scrupula  or  6 oboli  each.  The  uncia  appears  ;as  olrfjia) 
in  the  later  Greek  writers. 

In  the  measures  of  length  the  pcs,  or  foot,  was  divided 
not  only  into  12  uncia*,  but  also  into  16  digiti.  In  such 
Roman  foot-rule*  as  have  been  found,  all  have  the  digital 
division,  some  both,  but  none  the  uncial  without  the 
digital.  And  4 digiti  are  one  pnlmus  ; 4 palmi,  one  pes ; 
■ II  pedes,  one  palmipes;  1$  pedes,  one  cubitus;  2}  pedes, 
i one  gradus ; 2 gradus,  or  5 pedes,  one  passus ; 2 passus, 
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one  decerapeda ; 12  decempedtc,  one  actus  ;*  1000  passus, 
one  mi  11  hire. 

The  jugerum  was  an  area  of  which  the  scrupulum  (or 
288th  part)  was  the  square  decempcda,  or  100  square  feet. 
It  was  frequently  divided  uncial Iv,  and  also  as  follows: — 
30  serupnla  made  one  clima ; 4 cfimata,  one  actus  quadra- 
tus  ; 2 actus  quadrati,  one  jugerum ; 2 jugera,  one  here- 
diutn  ; 100  heredia,  one  centuria ; 4 ccnturi®,  one  saltus. 
The  actus  minimus  was  ISO  square  feet.  The  versus  was 
10,000  square  feet.  The  aripenni*  (whence  arpent ) was  a 
Gallic  measure  which  Columella  defines  as  sctni-jugerura, 
hut  whether  of  Romans  or  Gauls  is  not  clear. 

The  amphora,  or  quadrant  a), + for  liquid  measure,  was  a 
cubic  foot.  Four  ligula?  made  one  cy&thus ; 6 ligula?,  one 
acetabulum  , 2 acetahula,  one  quartarius;  2 quartarii,  one 
hemina;  2 heminsB,  one  sextarius;  6 sextarii,  one  congius; 
4 congii,  one  uma ; 2 urn  a?,  one  amphora  ; 20  amphora*, 
one  culeus.  In  Galen  the  cochleare  is  the  tenth  of  a ligula. 

'Hie  modi  us,  or  modiuui,  of  dry  measure,  was  10  sextarii, 
or  the  third  part  of  the  amphora,  or  cubic  foot.  The 
sextarius  was  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  in  liquid  mea- 
sure. The  concha  is  mentioned  as  a smaller  measure  than 
the  ligula. 

Tlie  Greek  weights  have  been  discussed  in  the  article 
Talent.  Six  fyloXot  moke  one  Ipaxpn ; 100  Ipaxpat,  one 
pva  (min&) ; GO  pvai,  one  rriXovroy.  The  %<iXkoc  and  the 
Xirrrov  are  mentioned  as  subdivisions  of  the  A/SoXof,  but  are 
not  generally  recognised. 

As  to  length,  the  wove,  or  foot,  was  thus  divided : — 
4 latrvXoi  make  one  raXaior>]  ; 12  cnrrvXoi,  one  afftSafiii ; 
4 TuXtuomi,  one  iro«'c;  14  toiic,  one  ; 4 t»jx!,c>  one 
Ipytna ; 100  wotte,  one  w \/3por  ; G rrXtGfin,  or  GOO  rohe,  one 
trraciov  [Stadium].  The  loxpii  is  the  waXaKrrq  in  some 
writers,  the  oxiSapq  in  others.  The  iraXattrrq  is  also  called 
taKTvXuZoxpt}  and  tupov.  The  Xtx«C  is  10  farrvXot,  the 
apQotvpov  is  11  fatrvXen,  the  wiryptj  18,  and  the  tvywv  20 
laKivXoi.  The  hxa e is  half  a jroec.  the  (3tjpa  is  24  iro£<c» 
The  Ct'Xcv  is  4J  woete,  and  the  KaXapo c 10  iroJtf.  The  oraliov 
was  once  called  nvXoc,  and  the  ItavXoe  is  two  oralta.  The 
araftov  \wwikov  is  4 Ottilia,  and  the  < >*  12  oratia 
generally,  but  is  variously  used.  We  must  also  mention 
flic  kovIvXoq  of  2 IwcrvXoi,  and  the  ap/ia  of  GO  iror*c.  The 
Greeks  have  taken  the  ovotvoc  (variously  described)  from 
the  Egyptians,  the  piXiov  from  the  Romans,  and  the  rapa- 
eayyift,  which  is  30  stadia,  according  to  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  from  the  Persians.  The  wove  fiXtraiptoe.  or  Phi- 
let  a*rian  foot,  though  used  by  Greek  writers,  is  not  origi- 
nally Greek,  and  is  said  to  be  longer  by  a fifth  than  the 
Homan  foot.  All  writers  agree  that  the  common  Greek 
irovg  is  longer  than  the  Roman  foot  by  the  24th  part  of  the 
latter. 

The  vXiOpov  in  square  measure  was  a square  of  the  side 
of  a jt XiSpov  in  length,  or  10, (XX)  square  votic.  The  Apovpa 
was  the  fourth  part  of  the  irXfSpoe;  but  the  Egyptian 
Apovpa  mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  the  square  of  100  Egyptian 
cubits. 

In  liquid  measure,  2 roxXiapui  make  one  * 24  ko^- 
Xi«pici,  one  pvorpov ; 2 pvarpa,  one  eoyxri  ; 2 Koyxat,  one 
KvaOoc  3 Koy\ai,  one  i$u/3afav  ; 2 o(vflapa,  One  riraprov  ; 
2 nrapra,  one  rorvXq ; 2 KorvXai,  one  £*<rr»jc  ; 6 Hctrrai,  one 
Xflwf ; 12  xo*C«  one  pfrpqrric.  The  pirpqrtje  is  said  to  have 
been  an  amphora  and  a half,  and  the  xvaOoe  to  have  con- 
tained 10  drachms  of  wine.  The  Xayuvoc,  or  \ay ip-oc,  was 
the  same  as  the  x»»c-  There  were  also  the  xjjpt j ytupyinj 
and  the  /ivtrrpov  ytuipyueov,  rural  measures.  The  pirpi/n/c 
was  also  called  ipfopive  and  xaloe. 

In  dry  measures,  the  pili/ ivoc  was  one-third  larger  than 
the  pirpqrr/c  (or  was  two  Roman  amphorae),  and  was  thus 
divided  : — Ten  *oxXi apia  made  one  xvaOoe  ; 15  KoxXmpia, 
one  o£vf$mf>ov ; 4 oivflaipa,  One  rorvXq;  2 roruXai,  one  Ciffrijc; 
2 littrat,  one  gom?  ’ 4 x«vunc,  one  r;/turrov ; 2 >//mc ra,  one 
ijcrof ; 6 brrcu,  one  fufopvoc.  There  are  various  descriptions 
of  the  goiwf,  from  which  it  maybe  that  there  were  several 
measures  of  the  name.  The  Greeks  mention  the  Persian 
uxavtj  of  45  ftili/ivoi,  the  Aprafiij,  of  one  ptcipvoe.  and  the 
raviSti  of  2 yoimic.  The  Boeotian  xopivoe  is  3 x®*k  • the 
Homeric  acltt  is  4 xo,vlKtC  > the  papie  is  G tcorvXai ; the 
aXo/^aorpoj/J  is  the  KorvX if. 

* Tha  stint  it  described  u the  length  of  s farrow.  If  our  furlong  b»l 
been  (ax  t une  would  supine)*  furrow  long,  it  would  hare  been  nearer  to 
the  Raman  artui,  nil  one  eighth  nf  a mile. 

t Tire  term  qqadralua  teem*  to  Imre  applied  to  catei  u well  a*  squares 
among  the  Ibxiiant. 

2 TUI • wurd  ia  tr  anti  tiled  in  two  of  the  gospel*  (A lark,  xiv.  3 ; 1m!, e.  vii.  19) 


The  following  measures  are  identical  in  pairs,  if  the 
, picifivoc  he  two  amphora?: — The  x**c  and  the  congius;  the 
Itortie  and  the  sextarius ; the  torvXtj  and  the  hemina  ; the 
rtraprov  and  the  quartarius  ; the  ofv/3a^ov  and  the  aceta 
bulum  ; the  xvaOoe  and  the  cyathus. 

All  the  Greek  measures  above  given  are  Attic : there 
are  some  variations  of  description  which,  if  not  erroneous, 
probably  belong  to  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  customary 
to  give  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures  in  two  collections, 
without  any  attempt  to  distinguish  the  times  at  which  they 
were  in  use  ; so  that  Homer  and  Athcnams,  or  Herodotus 
and  Galen,  may  appear  as  authorities  in  the  same  set . There 
are  many  other  names  of  measures  noted  by  different 
writers,  some  of  which  are  but  synonymea  of  some  of  those 
above  mentioned,  and  of  others  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  were  really  names  of  recognised  measures.  If  the 
writers  of  our  day  were  compared  in  isolated  passages  as 
closely  as  those  of  the  antients,  we  might  probably  have  a 
great  many  measures  made  for  us  of  which  we  know 
nothing:  the  shells  which  the  grocers  use  would  have 
good  chance  of  a permanent  establishment,  and  their  paper 
bags  could  not  possibly  escape. 

The  Hebrew  measures,  though  tolerably  well  settled  in 
their  proportions,  are  very  imperfectly  known  as  to  their 
absolute  magnitudes.  We  shall  only  give  here  the  usual 
summary,  and  shall  th«?h  give  some  account  of  the  mode  of 
determining  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  Greek  anil  Ro- 
man measures.  With  regard  to  these  Hebrew  measures, 
much  uncertainty  prevails;  the  authorities  are  by  no  means 
so  numerous  as  those  for  the  other  antient  measures,  nor 
has  the  subject  received  so  much  discussion. 

The  cubit  was  about  22  inches ; four  digits  make  one 
palm  ; 3 palms,  one  span  ; 2 spans,  one  cubit ; 4 cubits, 
one  fathom ; 6 cubits,  one  reed  (Kaneh) ; 8 cubits,  one 
pole  (Arabian) ; 80  cubits,  one  measuring-line  ;*  400 
cubits,  one  stadium ; 5 stadia,  a Subbath  day's  journey ; 
10  stadia,  a mile  ; 24  miles,  a day’s  journey. 

In  liquid  measures,  the  bath,  or  ephah,  of  about  6|  iin 

Serial  gallons,  is  thus  divided  : — Four  logs  make  one  cub ; 

cabs,  one  hin  ; 2 hins,  one  seoh ; 3 scabs,  one  ephah. 
The  caph  is  three-fourths  of  the  log.  For  dry  measures, 
besides  the  cab,  seah,  and  ephah,  5 ephahs  make  one 
letech  ; 2 letech,  one  Chorner,  or  Homer.  Tlie  gonier  is 
the  tenth  of  the  seah. 

For  weight,  GO  shekels  make  one  m&nch ; 50  mancli, 
one  talent  of  93*75  pounds  averdupois. 

We  now  come  to  the  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man measures  with  our  own.  The  Roman  foot,  the  most 
important  of  all,  has  been  determined  in  the  following** 
ways: — 1.  By  feet  laid  down  on  sepulchral  monuments. 
2.  By  foot-rules  obtained  in  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  else- 
where. 3.  By  the  distance  of  mile-stones.  4.  By  the  dis- 
tance of  places.  5.  By  specimens  of  the  congius.  G.  By 
some  obelisks.  7.  By  the  dimensions  of  buildings.  The 
results  are  given  in  lines  of  144  to  the  Parisian  foot,  and 
as  many  dissertations  on  this  subject  make  great  use  of  the 
line,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  & table  of  its  multiples 
in  terms  of  the  English  inch. 

One  line  (A  inch  French)  is  *08881378  English  inches. 

2  lines  . . .are  *17762750 

3 . *26044134 

4  . • *35525312 

5 . *44406890 

G . *53288208 

7 . *G21G!)G4G 

8 . *71051024 

9 . . . 79932402 

129*484  lines  are  114  English  inches. 

The  tnyulrhral  feet  are : — 1,  that  marked  on  the  tomb  of 
one  Statifius,£  found  in  the  Vatican  garden  in  the  sixteenth 
century ; 2,  that  found  on  the  tomb  of  G'neius  Cossutius 
(Vitruvius  mentions  an  architect  of  that  name),  dug  up  in 
the  garden  of  Angelo  C'olorzif  before  151G ; 3,  that  on  the 

«»  al<tbn*Ur  Lu;  K|.|phnniu*  1*  tlie  utboHijr  for  ll.e  mrniuro,  which  lUrrc  is 
no  ilonld  look  iis  Hso  IV" «i  the  circumstance  of  perfumes  belli*  commonly  m 
closed  in  alabaster  bases  of  one  size. 

• Pathll,  or  Cliebcl ; <rxotvo£  iu  Hi*  S«l>tna*int. 

t In  the  historical  account  of  the  lloman  foot  we  hare  followed  J.  P. 
Warm.  ' IV  Pondcrum.  Me.  Rallanlbns  apod  Romanos  et  fitasooe,’  Stnt-ar.l, 
1921.  as  to  method,  verifying  several  of  his  rt.-iVtnenls. 

t " s enumerate  these,  nut  for  their  importance,  but  because  they  are  so 
frequently  referred  t». 

j Tlii*  foot  it  iL'iircd  in  the  work  of  Leonardos  Pbrtius.  the  first  in  which 
any  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  real  Unman  measures.  It  has  on  i.l.ito 
nor  date  ; but  being  printed  by  J»h.  Pro!  cuius,  must  Ire  gf  Dulr  In- fore  15*7  ■ 
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tomb  of  M.  ^Bbutin* ; 4,  that  on  a monument  without  in- 
scription, given  by  the  Marquis  Capponi  to  the  Capitoline 
Museum  at  Rome.  Taking  the  means  of  such  trustworthy 
measures  a?  have  been  made  of  these  different  feet,  it 
appears  that  the  Statilian  foot  is  131- 17  Paris  line*;  the 
Coasutian,  or  Colotian,  130-59  lines;  the  Abuttal  131-14 
lines ; and  the  ( ’apponian  130  80  lines. 

Tlie  first  f(*ot-rule  was  measured  by  Lucas  Pirtus,  * De 
Mensuris  et  Ponderibus  Romanis  et  Gfraecis,’  Venice,  1573, 
who  found  three  of  them  agreeing  with  each  other  as  far  as 
his  means  of  comparing  them  went,  a copy  of  which  he 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  stone  and  placed  in  the  Capi- 
toline Museum.  This  was  called  the  Capitoline  foot,  and 
was  frequently  regarded  as  conclusive.  Pad  us  himself 
makes  the  fool  amount  to  128  7 lines ; but  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  either  that  his  measures  are  too  short  or  that 
the  standard  to  which  he  referred  them  has  been  mistaken  ; 
for  others  make  his  own  Capitoline  foot  to  be  130  5 lines. 
Two  other  foot-rules  give  128-75  and  130-03  lines.  There 
was  a porphyry  column  at  Rome  (now  lost)  marked  vot.  0, 
which  was  certainly  meant  for  nine  Roman  feet.  An 
editor  of  Vitruvius,  Philander  (1532),  makes  the  Roman 
foot  to  be,  from  this  column,  13103  lines;  but  Pmtus 
makes  it  only  130  03.  Other  foot-rules  have  been  made 
to  give  130-5,130-93, 132  89,130-5(3,129  24,  131  16,  130  00. 
Some  of  these  are  different  measures  of  the  same  rule. 

Very  few  consecutive  milestones  have  been  found  from 
which  to  deduce  the  foot.  From  one  mile  in  the  Appian 
way,  and  from  two  different  ones  between  Nismes  and 
Beaucaire,  the  foot  has  been  deduced  to  be  130-60,  130-29, 
and  13(H}1  lines.  From  various  recorded  distances  be- 
tween towns,  subject  to  the  difficulty  of  knowing  precisely 
from  what  parts  of  them  the  miles  were  measured,  the  foot 
hat  been  found  to  be  132  34.  128  42,  130-99,  129  31,  132-35 
lines.  D'Anville,  from  a collection  of  such  measures,  fixes 
it  at  130-8  lines. 

A specimen  of  the  congius  is  yet  remaining,  which,  by 
an  inscription,  is  declared  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Ca- 
pitol by  Ves|>nsian  as  a standard.  The  congius  is  the 
eighth  part  of  the  amphora,  or  cubic  foot.  By  ascertaining 
the  weight  of  water  which  this  contains,  the  foot  was  esti- 
mated by  various  observers  at  131*15,  133-21,  and  132*44 
lines.  From  the  length  of  the  foot  drawn  upon  the  con- 
gius itself  have  been  obtained  132  8,  133-5  lines.  From 
another  congius  preserved  at  Paris,  Auzout  found  134-18 
lines  for  the  Roman  foot. 

There  are  two  obelisks  at  Rome,  which  were  brought 
by  Augustus  from  Heliopolis.  Pliny  gives  the  height  of 
these  in  feet,  or  rather,  the  height  of  the  higher  and  the 
defect  of  the  lower  from  it.  Measurement  proves  that,  with 
respect  to  the  higher,  the  number  of  Pliny  must  be  cor- 
rupt ; but  from  his  difference  between  the  two,  as  compared 
with  the  measured  difference,  the  Roman  foot  is  137-19 
lines. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  foot  by  buildings  is  as 
follows : — Any  remarkable  length,  such  as  that  of  the  whole 
front  of  a building,  being  known  nearly  in  Roman  feet,  is 
presumed  to  be  exactly  that  number  of  feet  which  it  must 
be  nearly.  This  supposes  that  the  Roman  architects  were 
in  the  habit  of  choosing  exact  number*  of  feet  when  there 
was  no  particular  reason  for  breaking  a foot.  Raper  (PAjV. 
Trans.,  17G0)  proceeds  in  the  manner  of  wliicn  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  instance  : — He  finds  the  distances  between  the 
columns  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  virilis  to  be  9-7100 
English  feet.  If  this  be  an  exact  number  of  Roman  feet, 
it  must  be  10:  we  know  enough  beforehand  of  the  Roman 
foot  to  say  it  cannot  be  9 or  11.  Consequently,  if  the 
distance  between  these  columns  he  a whole  number  of 
feet,  the  foot  must  be  -97106  of  the  English  foot.  By  pro- 
cesses of  this  sort,  Greaves  found  131-50  lines.  La  Hire 
1310  and  132-4,  La  Condamine  130-9,  Jacquier  131*08  and 
131-14.  Raper,  who  went  more  into  this  subject  than  the 
others,  found  by  different  buildings  131-14,  13100,  131*62, 
131-11,  131  16.  131-06,  131-10,  13106,  and  13115  for  the 
mean.  Warm,  from  the  Verona  amphitheatre,  adds 
131-12.  Raper  thought  he  observed  that  the  buildings 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Titus  give  a shorter  foot  than 
their  predecessors:  from  instances  he  gets  130-75,  130-33, 
130-34.  with  a mean  of  130-34.  He  refer*  the  change  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Capitol  (where  the  standard*  were 
kept)  in  the  time  of  Vitelliu*. 

From  all  these  data  Rapcr’s  average,  adopted  by  Wurm, 
ia  131-15  French  lines  for  the  antient  foot,  or  11648  Eng- 


lish inches,  or  -071  English  feet.  But  Sir  G.  Shucklnirgh 
made  a careful  review  of  the  three  best  modes  of  obtaining 
the  required  result,  namely,  rules,  building*,  and  tomb*, 
and  obtained  -9072,  -9681,  -9696  of  a foot  English.  (Young* 
Lectures , ii.  153.)  The  mean  of  these  is  *9683  feet,  or 
11*6196  inches.  Again,  if  we  take  a mean  of  the  results 
given  by  others,  namely,  Bernard  -970,  Picard  and  Greaves 
•9G7,  Folkes  -906,  Raper  -970,  we  have  also  -9083.  We 
take  then  the  Roman  foot  at  11-62  English  inches,  which 
is  represented  far  within  the  probable  limits  of  error  by 
the  following: — 61  English  feet  make  63 Roman  feet.  We 
are  well  aware  that  eminent  authorities  of  late  years  prefer 
1165  inches  for  the  Roman  foot,  but  we  like  to  keep  as 
near  to  the  foot-rules  as  we  can,  consistently  with  giving 
due  weight  to  other  modes.  Indeed,  the  Question  between 
11-02  and  11-65  cannot  be  settled  by  authority,  but  must 
be  decided  by  closer  appreciation  than  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  probabilities  of  the  different  methods. 

The  Roman  measures  of  length  may  thus  be  considered, 
we  fully  believe,  to  be  as  well  known  to  us  as  they  were  to 
themselves.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  measures  of 
weight.  All  writer*  agree  that  the  amphora,  or  cubic  foot, 
weighs  80  pounds  of  wine ; but  it  is  also  said  that  they 
considered  wine  to  he  of  the  same  weight  as  water.  We 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of  their 
wines;  those  of  our  own  vary  from  -99  to  l-O-l,  water 
being  taken  as  I.  But  there  is  one  very  obvious  consider- 
ation which,  we  believe,  has  escaped  notice.  No  metro- 
logist  has  given  the  Romans  credit  for  seeing  that  water 
would  do  just  as  well  to  make  comparisons  and  adjust 
standards  by,  as  wine,  believing,  as  they  did,  that  both  are 
of  the  same  weight.  If  we  suppose  then  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  spill  water  rather  than  wine,  and  assume  11-62 
inches  for  the  foot,  we  have  15(58-984  cubic  inches*  Eng- 
lish, in  the  amphora,  or  5-6586  imperial  gallons,  or  56*589 
pound*  averdupoi*  of  water.  If  the  Roman  pound  be  the 
80th  part  of  this,  it  is  *7073  pounds  averdupois,  or  -8595 
pounds  troy.  This  is  4951  grains,  or  6039$  French  grains. 
Now,  according  to  Wurm,  Budams  made  it  7200  French 
grains  Ca  pell  us  and  Rom6  de  L'lsle  6048,  Auzout  6226, 
Eisenschmid  G21G,  Dupuis  G300,  Leblanc  and  De  la  Nauze 
6144,  Paucton  6312,  Arbuthnot  6395.  Of  these,  those  ot 
Rom£  de  L’lsle  and  La  Nauze,  which  come  the  nearest  to 
(3039$,  were  determined  from  weighing  coins:  but  the  most 
modem  valuations  deduced  from  coins  give  5040  grain*. 
On  coins  however  we  do  not  much  rely.  The  congius  of 
Vespasian,  already  mentioned,  gave  to  different  experi- 
menters 6094,  6386,  and  6276  Paris  grains;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  capacity  of  this  vessel  has  been  some- 
what increased  by  rust.  There  are  also  some  antient 
weights  in  stone  or  metal,  preserved  in  different  places, 
from  which  De  L'lsle  brings  out  6071  and  (3012  grains. 
But  other*  make  different  results,  whether  from  the  coins 
or  the  weights ; and  the  result  of  the  whole  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Ionian  pound  cannot  be  more  accurately  stated 
than  in  the  following  words: — 'something  more  than  seven 
tenths  of  a pound  averdupois.’  The  Attic  Talent  is  said 
by  many  writers  to  be  80  Roman  pounds.  Now  this  being 
taken,  as  in  the  article  cited,  at  56-963  pounds  averdupois, 
gives  -7119  of  a pound  averdupois.  Between  -797  and  -712, 
or  very  near  to  one  of  these  extremes,  we  have  little  doubt 
the  truth  really  lies.  Accordingly,  the  Roman  uncia  is 
much  nearer  to  our  ounce  averdupois  than  to  our  ounce 
troy;  and  many  metrologistt  have  supposed  that  the  for- 
mer was  originally  the  uncia. 

We  have  not  now  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
fundamental  points  of  connection  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  measures  are  exact  or  only  approximate.  These  arc, 
that  the  foot  is  longer  than  the  Roman  by  one  twenty -fourth, 
and  the Philetaerian  foot  by  one-fifth ; that  the  yi rpijrijf  is  an 
amphora  and  a half,  and  tliat  the  amphora  of  water  or  wine 
weighs  an  attic  talent.  Taking  these  relations  for  granted, 
we  have  for  the  Greek  foot  12-10  English  inches  or  1008 
feet,  for  the  Philetwrian  foot  13-94  inches,  for  the  metrete* 
8 4879  gallons,  and  for  the  attic  talent  56*586  pounds  aver- 
dupois. There  is  one  stadium  left  at  Athens  [Stadium] 
which  is  630  English  feet,  giving  for  the  Greek  foot  1*05 
feet  English  ; but  there  is  not  much  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  the  measure.  Such  buildings  as  have  been 
examined  at  Athens,  in  the  manner  already  described, 

* To  turn  cubic  lochc*  into  imperial  Kalian*,  multiply  by  11  and  In- 2, 
divide  by  6100.  and,  if  worth  whilr,  from  the  raault  rabUact  ito  two  htuxfrvd 
thousandth  part. 
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give  as  a mean  136  CD  Paris  lines,  or  12*14  English  inches. 
We  may  therefore  say  that  the  Greek  foot  was  longer  than 
the  English  one  by  toe  tenth  part  of  un  inch.  The  state- 
ments then  as  to  the  relations  between  the  Greek  and 
Homan  neat ’ires  appear  to  have  been  tolerably  exact,  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  our  measures  and 
theirs,  though  not  sufficient  for  scientific  comparison,  is 
abundantly  exact  for  the  purposes  of  the  classical  student, 
far  more  so  than  could  have  been  expected  to  have  been 
attainable  by  those  who  remember  that  for  a long  period 
all  means  of  comparison  were  lost.* 

WEIMAR,  the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  is  situated  in  51®  N.  lat.  ana  11°  20'  E. 
long.,  on  the  batik  of  the  river  lira.  It  stands  in  a plea- 
sant valley,  with  a wooded  mountain  to  the  north  and  low 
hills  to  the  south  and  east.  The  river,  over  which  there  are 
two  bridges,  winds  along  the  south  side  of  the  town. 
Weimar  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  towns  in  Germany 
— illustrious  in  the  anuals  of  German  literature  by  the 
names  of  Gdthe,  Herder,  Schiller,  Wicland,  Kotzebue, 
and  others.  It  is  an  open  town  with  irregular  streets: 
there  are  however  many  agreeable  houses,  but  the  general 
appearance  is  plain  and  rather  antique.  The  palace  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  the  interior  is  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance  and  taste.  The  adjoining  park  woula  be  an  or- 
nament to  any  great  city.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  workhouse,  the  hospital,  the  library,  the  new  mews, 
and  the  two  churches,  out  none  of  them  is  at  all  distin- 
guished by  architecture.  The  Court  Theatre  was  built 
in  1825,  and,  under  the  management  of  Giithe  and  Schiller, 
had  one  of  the  best  companies  in  Germany,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  improve  the  public  taste.  The  grand-ducal 
library  contains  above  130,000  volumes,  besides  manu- 
scripts, copper-plates,  and  drawings.  The  principal  church 
deserves  notice,  as  containing  the  sepulchres  of  the  reign- 
ing family,  and  being  adorned  with  several  fine  paintings  by- 
Lucas  Kranaeh,  particularly  the  altar-piece,  representing 
the  Crucifixion.  The  public  institutions  are  useful  and 
well  managed.  Weimar  has  a much-frequented  gymna- 
sium, a seminary  for  schoolmasters,  an  academy  for  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  sculpture,  a house  of  correction,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a benevolent  ladies’  institution,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  grand-duchess,  which  is  connected  with 
31  towns,  and  has  2300  girls  instructed  in  female  work, 
all  over  the  country.  Falk’s  establishment  for  destitute 
children  was  converted  by  the  grand-duke,  in  1829,  into  a 
public  school  for  education  by  the  name  of  Falk’s  Institu- 
tion. A private  establishment  connected  with  the  study 
of  geography  deserves  notice  as  being  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  It  publishes  maps, 
charts,  globes,  geographical  works,  and  periodicals  in  great 
numbers.  The  inhabitants,  now  about  12,000,  are  of  the 
Lutheran  religion.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews,  who 
are  very-  few  in  number  (twenty  yearn  ago  only  100  Roman 
Catholics  and  no  Jews),  have  a chapel  and  synagogue. 
There  is  also  a chapel  of  the  Russian  Greek  religion, 
erected  for  the  grand-duchess  Maria  Pawlowna,  sister  of 
the  emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas.  There  are  some 
manufactures,  but  they  are  of  small  importance : the  inha- 
bitants derive  their  chief  support  from  the  residence  of 
the  court.  About  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  town  is 
the  country-seat  Belvedere,  situated  on  a hill  and  sur- 
rounded with  a park.  There  is  a tine  avenue  from  the 
town  to  this  scat.  [Eisknach  ; Saxk-Wkimar-Eisk- 
NACH.] 

(Brockhau*,  Conversations  Lexicon ; Hamel,  Handbuch ; 
Stein,  Lexicon,) 

WEIN BRENNER,  FRIEDRICH,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent German  architects  of  his  time,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  numerous  edifices  erected  and  professional  works 
published  by  him,  but  for  Ilia  extensive  influence  as  the 
founder  of  a better  school  of  the  art,  was  born  November 
9tli,  1706,  at  Carlsruhe,  where  lus  lather  was  a carpenter  and 
builder,  and  where  he  himself  afterwards  found  scope  for  j 
the  display  of  his  talents  in  the  erection  of  a great  number  | 
of  both  public  and  private  edifices.  Losing  nis  father  be- 
fore his  future  destination  was  fixed,  his  studies  were  j 
rather  irregular,  and  in  regard  to  them  he  was  left  chiefly 
to  liis  own  impulses,  directed  only  by  the  advice  of  his 

• For  ftirther  information  oa  anttrnt  weiphu,  coin*,  rad  lUUDMI,  tlift 
rmdn  i»  referred  loth*  folio* inn  »ork.  -Mrtrologwchv  l'utewu<-bnnjjni  ulter 
(itwicbte,  M'lurfSw,  un<l  Mr  mo  do*  Albrlhiima  in  ilinwi  ZuMmmrnhange, 
v<m  Auptut  BoccXb,*  Itorlin,  IS** : Bu>l  to  a tvrlrw  of  thU  work  in  the  ‘ Cl**- 
•leal  Mosruia,'  No.  t.  by  Mr.  Grot**. 


| brother,  who  was  some  years  older  than  himself.  Having 
obtained  from  liiru  sufficient  insight  into  matters  or  urac- 
, tical  routine,  Weinbrenner  commenced  his  artistical  Wan- 
derjahre  in  the  spring  of  1788,  and  set  out  for  Zurich, 

| where  he  remained  a considerable  time,  in  consequence  of 
being  engaged  to  superintend  some  timber  constructions. 
Agreeable  as  his  stay  there  was  rendered  by  the  acquaint- 
ances he  formed  with  several  artists  auu  literary  men 
— among  the  latter  Lavatcr — he  hastened  as  soon  as  nis  en- 
gagements would  permit  to  Vienna,  and  after  examining 
the  architectural  monuments  of  that  capital,  he  proceeded 
to  Dresden  and  Berlin.  This  he  had  proposed  to  himself 
as  the  extent  of  his  travels,  but  in  Berlin  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  brothers  Genelli,  architects  of  con- 
siderable repute  and  talent,  who  urged  him  to  visit  Italy. 
Their  advice  was  so  strongly  seconded  by  Weinbrenner’* 
j own  inclination,  that  though  he  had  not  ventured  to  form 
such  a scheme  for  himself,  he  resolved  to  adopt  it,  aud 
accordingly  set  out  for  Rome,  in  June,  1792,  in  company 
with  Carstens  [Cahstkns]  and  another  young  artist  named 
Cabot. 

When  the  first  tumultuous  transport  excited  by  the  view 
of  Rome  and  its  monuments  of  art  had  somewhat  subsided, 
Weinbrenner  felt,  if  not  disheartened,  most  anxiously  con- 
scious that,  in  order  to  prove  a profitable  one,  the  study  he 
had  imposed  upon  himself  required  system  and  perse- 
verance, and  also  more  historical  and  antiquarian  know- 
ledge than  he  then  possessed.  The  time  that  was  not 
occupied  in  examining  and  drawing  buildings  was  devoted 
to  literary  research  and  books ; yet  not  entirely,  for  the 
state  of  nis  finances  compelled  him  to  earn  something 
to  provide  for  his  immediate  wants,  which  he  did  by  giving 
instruction  in  architecture.  Many  strangers  of  distinction 
then  at  Rome  took  lessons  of  him,  and  among  the  rest 
Prince  Augustus  of  England  (the  late  duke  of  Sussex) ; 
but  this  was  of  no  long  duration,  for  the  political  changes 
and  popular  tumults  at  Rome  in  1793  drove  many  stran- 
gers and  artists  from  the  city.  Nevertheless  Weinbrenner 
remained  there  till  1797,  w ith  the  exception  of  a consider- 
able interval  spent  by  him  at  Naples.  On  returning  to 
Carlsruhe,  he  found  a very  promising  opening  for  his 
talents.  Besides  being  almost  immediately  appointed 
‘ Bau-inspector,’  he  had  early  opportunities  of  displaying 
his  professional  ability  in  the  erection  of  the  new  syna- 
gogue and  one  or  two  private  mansions.  Notwithstanding 
this  favourable  commencement,  lie  gave  up  his  appoint- 
ment two  years  afterwards,  and  went  to  settle  at  Stras- 
burg,  where  his  wife’s  relations  (Margaretha  Arnold,  whom 
he  had  shortly  before  married)  resided,  and  were  many  of 
them  artists.  The  change  however  proved  an  imprudent 
one : Strasburg  became  menaced  by  hostilities,  and  he 
found  himself  without  other  occupation  or  resource  than 
teaching  a few  pupils.  At  this  juncture  he  was  invited  by 
the  Hanoverian  government,  through  the  recommendation 
of  Prince  Augustus,  to  inspect  and  improve  the  prisons 
of  that  country.  Very  advantageous  offers  were  made  him 
to  remain  there,  but  instead  of  closing  with  them  at  once, 
j he  requested  tliat  he  might  be  allowed  to  postpone  his 
j decision  for  a twelvemonth.  In  the  interim  he  returned  to 
i Strasburg,  and  was  dissuaded  by  his  wife  and  her  family 
1 from  accepting  the  proposal.  Fortunately  he  had  an  al- 
ternative, for  nc  was  again  invited  to  accept  his  former 
appointment  at  Carlsruhe,  and  though  the  immediate 
emoluments  were  inconsiderable — not  above  a quarter  of 
what  he  would  have  had  at  Hanover — some  tavourable 
conditions  were  annexed  to  it,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
upon  the  whole  a fairer  prospect  of  his  signalizing  himself 
in  his  profession.  Nor  had  he  reason  afterwards  to  repent 
of  the  choice  he  made,  for  from  that  period  he  was  con- 
tinually employed  on  various  improvements  and  embel- 
lishments in  the  capital  of  Baden  and  other  parts  of  its 
territory.  At  Carlsruhe  alone  he  erected  many  buildings, 
among  others  the  Catholic  church,  the  Lutheran  church, 
theatre,  Ettlinger  gate,  Standeshaus,  museum,  mint,  Hoch- 
berg  palace ; and  at  Baden  the  Conversations-haus  or 
assembly-rooms,  baths,  and  4 Antiquitiiten-halie,’  or  mu- 
seum, Sic.,  besides  the  Leopold  summer  palace,  and  various 
private  houses  and  smaller  buildings.  Of  churches,  man- 
sions, villas,  & c.  erected  or  designed  by  him  in  other 
places  within  the  territory  of  Baden,  the  number  is  very 
considerable : nor  are  there  a few  by  him  in  various  other 
parts  of  Germany — Leipzig,  Strasburg,  Gottingen,  and  Diis- 
seldorf.  Being  so  numerous,  his  works  display  various  do- 
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grces  of  merit  according  to  the  respective  opportunities 
afforded  him  ; but  taken  collectively  they  manifest  a great 1 
improvement  in  stvle,  with  individuality  of  character,  and 
fresh  and  masterly  combinations,  instead  of  the  mere 
routine  of  design*  He  applied  himself  to  his  art  with 
higher  views  of  it  than  were  then  entertained  among  his 
countrymen,  and  diffused  a similar  feeling  for  it  through 
the  next  generation  of  the  profession,  having  reared  up  to 
it  a great  number  of  those  who  now  rank  high  among  the 
living  architects  of  Germany.  Nor  was  his  instruction  con- 
fined to  them  exclusively,  for  he  published  a variety  of 
treatises  on  different  branches  of  architectural  study,  viz. 
two  on  the  orders  of  architecture.  ‘ Zeichnungslehre,'  1810 : 
•Optik,’  181 1 ; ‘Pcrsnectivlehre,’  1817-24  ; ’Ut  ber  Form  und 
Schonheit,’  1819;  4 1'eber  Architektonische  Vcrzierungcn,’ 
1820,  &c.  &c.,  besides  a work  on  theatres  and  a variety  of 
papers  on  architectural  and  artistical  tonics  in  the  * Mor- 
gcnblatt  ’ and  other  literary  journals.  Though  varied,  his 
application  to  his  professional  pursuits  and  studies  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  almost  to  tne  very  last ; for  although 
his  health  had  begun  to  be  impaired  some  time  before,  he 
was  taken  off  somewhat  suddenly,  March  1st,  1826,  after 
enjoying  the  society  of  some  friends  on  the  preceding 
evening. 

(Friedrich  Weinbrenner,  von  Aloys  Schreiber.) 

WEINMA'NNIA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Cunoniaccae,  and  named  in  honour  of  John 
William  Weinmann,  an  apothecary  at  Ratisbon,  and  au- 
thor ot'  the 4 Phytanthoza  Iconographica,’  in  four  volumes. 
The  species  arc  trees,  and  natives  of  South  America  and  the 
Mauritius.  The  leaves  are  compound  or  simple,  with  reti- 
culated petioles,  and  undivided  caducous  petioles.  The 
calvx  is  ]H*rmanent  and  4-parted  ; the  petals  4 ; stamens  8; 
an  hypogynons,  urccolatea  disk ; the  fruit  a many-seeded 
capsule,  opening  at  the  dissepiments  from  the  apex  ; the 
seeds  are  roundish  and  remform.  There  are  about  40 
species  of  this  genus  described.  The  tV.  tinctoria  is  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  ; it  has  leaves  with  many  pairs 
of  leaflets,  which  are  oblong,  serrated,  and  smoothish  ; the 
joints  of  the  radii*  spatulate,  and  the  fascicle*  of  racemes 
many-flowered.  This  tree  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Bour- 
bon Tan  rouge,  and  is  used  for  dyeing  a red  colour.  Most 
of  the  species  of  Weinmannia  possess  astringent  properties, 
and  may  be  used  for  dyeing.  On  this  account  they  are 
also  often  employed  in*  Peru  to  adulterate  the  various 
species  of  Cinchona  barks  which  are  collected  for  medici- 
nal purposes.  The  species  of  Weinmannia  may  be  easily 
cultivated  by  growing  them  in  any  rich  light  soil,  but  they 
are  not  ornamental  shrubs,  and  are  only  seen  in  this  country 
in  botanical  collections. 

WEIR,  or  WEAR,  is  a dam  erected  across  a river,  cither 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish,  of  conveying  a stream  to  a 
mill,  or  of  maintaining  the  water  at  the’  level  required  for 
the  navigation  of  it. 

The  erection  of  weirs  across  public  rivers  was  a practice 
reprobated  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  English  law’, 
and  was  considered  as  a public  nuisance.  Magna  Charta 
(c.  23)  directs  that  all  weirs  for  the  taking  of  fish  should 
be  put  down  except  on  the  sea-coast.  By  the  12  Edw.  IV., 
c.  7,  and  other  subsequent  acts,  weirs  were  treated  ns 
public  nuisances,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  erect  new  weirs, 
or  to  enhance,  straighten,  or  enlarge  those  which  had 
aforetime  existed.  Hence  in  a case  where  a brushwood 
weir  across  a river  had  been  converted  into  a stone  one, 
whereby  the  fish  were  prevented  from  passing  except  in 
flood-time,  and  the  plaintiff’s  fishery  was  injured,  this  was 
considered  to  be  a public  nuisance,  although  tw-o-thirds  of 
the  weir  had  been  so  converted  without  interruption  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  And  it  was  laid  down  in  that  and 
other  cases,  that  though  a twenty  years'  acquiescence 
might  bind  parties  whose  private  rights  only  were  affected, 
yet  that  no  length  of  time  can  extinguish  public  rights  or 
legitimate  a public  nuisance.  (7  East,  198;  2 B & Aid., 
662.)  On  the  same  grounds  it  will  probably  be  held  that 
the  Prescription  Act  (2  and  3 Wm.  IV.,  c.  71)  does  not 
apply  to  weirs.  It  appears  therefore  that  no  weirs  can  be 
maintained  on  any  rivers  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the 
public,  or  even,  as  it  seems,  of  individuals,  except  such 
as  have  existed  time  out  of  mind,  or  such  as  have  been 
erected  under  local  acts  of  parliament  for  the  navigation 
of  particular  rivers. 

WEISSE,  CHRISTIAN  FELIX,  was  born  on  the  8th  j 
of  February  (28th  of  January,  Old  Style),  1726,  at  Anna- 1 


berg,  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony.  His  father. 
Christian  Heinrich  Weisse,  head  master  of  the  public 
grammar-school  at  Annaberg,  and  from  1727  director  of 
the  gymnasium  at  Altenburg,  was  a distinguished  scholar, 
who^e  works,  4 De  Stylo  Romano,’  and  ‘ Latium  in  Cora- 
pendio,’  were  much  esteemed  in  their  time.  Young  Weisse 
lost  his  father  at  an  early  age.  After  having  finished  his 
preparatory  studies  in  tne  gymnasium  at  Altenburg,  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig  in  1745,  where  he  studied 
the  classical  languages  ami  antiquities  under  F.mesti.  At 
Leipzig  he  became  acquainted  with  Lessing,  who  directed 
his  attention  to  the  modem  lamrunges,  especially  to  Eng- 
lish, and  encouraged  him  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents. 
Weisse  however  did  not  respond  to  the  expectations  of 
Lessing.  His  favourite  passion  was  the  drama,  which  in 
Germany  at  that  time  was  little  better  than  a stiff  imita- 
tion of  the  French  school,  and  the  French  taste  was  so  pre- 
valent that  Weisse  was  unable  to  contend  against  its  in- 
fluence, as  we  sec  from  the  many  tedious  tragedies 
which  he  wrote  during  the  period  from  1751.  in  which 
year  he  published  his  first  dramatical  essay, 4 Die  Matrons 
von  Ephesus,’  till  1767.  In  this  year  he  *puhh»hed  4 Die 
Bcfreiung  von  Theben*  (4The  Delivery  of  Thebes'),  which 
was  his  first  drama  written  in  blank  verse.  He  felt  that 
the  Alexandrines,  in  which  the  German  dramas  were  ge- 
nerally written,  were,  among  the  imitations  of  the  French 
school,  the  worst  of  all,  and  the  principal  cause  of  the 
tedious  monotony  of  the  dialogue.  When  he  abandoned 
this  verse  at  the  suggestion  of  Lessing,  and  adopted  the 
blank  verse  of  the  English  drama,  or  even  prose,  he  fell  into 
great  extravagancies,  and  showed  that  ne  was  anything 
but  a tragic  writer.  Of  this  his  4 Romeo  und  Jufie,’  in 
which  he  fancied  he  could  improve  on  Shakspere  by  strictly 
following  the  novel  of  Bandeilo,  is  a sufficient  sample.  In 
his  ‘Richard  III.’  he  showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  un- 
able to  conceive  any  great  passion : for  each  passion  he 
had  one  mould,  such  as  the  character  of  Nero,  of  Alex- 
ander, of  Medea : he  was  unable  to  depict  the  same  pas- 
sion with  any  variety,  and  the  only  difference  between  his 
men  consists  in  words.  4 Richard  III.’ however  has  two 
great  merits : it  was  the  last  tragedy  in  the  French  taste 
which  appeared  on  the  German  stage,  and  it  occasioned 
Lessing  to  write  his  excellent  olwervations  on  Aristotle’s 
theory  of  the  drama  and  on  Shakspere. 

The  severe  criticism  of  Lessing  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  weakness  led  Weisse  to  abandon  tragedy,  and  to 
write  comedies,  vaudevilles,  and  operas,  in  which  he  had 
much  more  success.  His  best  comedy,  according  to  Les- 
sing, is  4 Amalia,’  in  five  acts.  His  vaudevilles  and  operas 
were  set  to  music  by  Wolff,  Hiller,  and  other  eminent 
composers  and  his  little  arias  became  national  songs.  He 
supplied  many  of  the  theatres,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
court  of  the  longs  of  Poland  and  electors  of  Saxony  at 
Dresden  gave  him  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents.  The  remunerations  for  his  productions,  and  the 
high  appointments  which  he  received,  as  chief  receiver  of 
the  taxes  at  Leipzig,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
put  him  not  only  above  want,  but  procured  for  him  all  the 
means  of  leading  a comfortable  life. 

In  1760  he  became  editor  of  the  4 Bibliothek  der 
Schonen  Wisscnschaften  und  freien  Kiinste,’  a periodical 
which  was  then  much  esteemed  in  Germany. 

The  appearance  of  Wieland,  Gbthe,  Schiller,  and  so  many 
other  eminent  men  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  induced  Weisse.  who  was  unable  to  become  their 
rival,  to  change  his  subject.  He  now  wrote  for  children. 
Weisse  and  Basedow  became  the  founders  of  a new  system 
of  education  in  Germany;  and  while  Basedow's  views 
principally  concerned  the  intellectual  education  in  schools, 
Weisse  directed  his  literary  activity  towards  domestic 
education.  His  1 A,  B,  C,  und  Lesebuch  fur  kleine  Kinder,’ 
Leipzig,  1772,  Rvo.,  ran  through  six  editions,  and  was  the 
best  spelling-book  hitherto  published  in  Germany.  He 
also  published  ‘Kleine  Lieder  fur  Kinder,’  and  translated 
several  little  English  works  for  children,  as  well  as  various 
articles  of  the  ‘Spectator’  on  the  same  subject.  He  also 
published  ‘Wochenblatt  fur  Kinder,’ which,  in  1775,  be 
changed  into  a quarterly  journal  called  4 Der  Kinder- 
Freund*  (‘The  Children’s  Friend’).  This  celebrated  work 
treats  on  the  domestic  education  of  children  in  a history  of 
a family,  from  their  birth  to  the  time  when  they  leave  the 
paternal  roof,  the  daughters  to  be  monied  and  the  sons  to 
follow  some  occupation.  The  life  of  this  family,  the  earlier 
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amusements  of  the  children,  their  education,  the  various  translation  of  Shakspere  is  remarkable.  The  work  was 
branches  of  their  instruction,  and  their  amusements,  are  continued  under  the  title,  ‘ Neue  Bibliothek  der  Schdnen 
described:  a great  number  of  tales  are  introduced,  which  Wisaenachaften  und  freien  Kiinste,’  72  vols..  Leipzig,  1765- 
tliey  are  supposed  to  tell  to  one  another;  and  several  little  1800  ; the  latter  part  of  which  was  edited  by  Weisse  and 
comedies,  which  the  members  of  the  family  perform  for  Dyk,  the  learned  publisher  of  the  work,  who,  alter  the 
the  entertainment  of  their  friends.  From  1 j 75  to  1782  the  death  of  Weisse,  was  the  sole  editor.  The  4 Bibliothek  der 
4 Kinder-Freund’  went  through  five  editions,  among  which  redenden  und  bildendeu  Kiinste’  is  a continuation  of  the 
two  are  in  twenty-four  volumes,  and  three  in  twelve.  The  ‘Neue  Bibliothek,’  &c. 

* Kinder-Freund’  was  continued  in  the  4 Briefweeh-sel  der  A complete  catalogue  of  Weisse’s  works  and  other  lite- 
F&milic  des  Kinderlreundes,’  12  vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1783-  rary  productions  is  given  bvJordens.  In  1826  a school  for 
1X1,  which  gives  the  history  of  the  family  during  the  first  , poor  children  was  founded  by  subscription  at  Annnberg. 
years  after  the  children  nad  left  their  home.  Bcrquin's  i the  birthplace  of  Weisse,  which  received  the  name  of 
celebrated  ' If  Ami  des  Entails’  is  an  imitation  of  the  j Wcissens-Stiflung’  (Weisse’s  Institute).  Weisse  was  mar- 
4 Kindcr-freund,’  and  in  many  parts  a translation.  There  | ried  to  a sister  of  the  celebrated  pliilosopher  Plainer, 
is  scarcely  a European  language  into  which  some  of;  A son  of  Weisse,  Christian  Eknst,  bom  17C6,  became 
Weisse’ a works  for  children  have  hot  been  translated  either  professor  of  feudal  law,  and  afterwards  of  criminal  law,  at 
entirely  or  in  extracts  or  abridgments.  Weisse’s  literary  Leipzig.  He  died  in  1832.  He  was  a distinguished  juris- 
aotivity  was  immense,  and  lasted  till  his  death,  although  consult  of  the  old  historical  school,  but  lie  was  unable  to 
by  a fall  from  a ladder  iu  bis  library,  in  1792,  he  almost  keep  pace  with  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
lost  the  use  of  his  hand,  and  was  obliged  to  dictate.  He  principal  works  are 1, 4 Geschichte  der  Kur-Sjchsischen 
published  many  translations  from  the  English,  especially  Staatcn,’  4 vols.  8vo.t  Leipzig.  1802-6,  the  continuation  of 
works  for  the  use  of  children  and  young  persons  of  both  which  is,  2,‘Neueste  Geschichte  des  Khnigreichs  Sachsen 
sexes,  such  as  the  works  or  part  of  the  works  of  Richard-  seit  deni  Prager  Fricden  bis  auf  unsere  Zeiten,’  3 vols.  8vo., 
son.  Law,  Moore  (the  Fables;',  James  Fordyce,  Brooke,  Leipzig,  1808-12.  This  is  a good  work,  but  written  in  a 
Sleme,  Franklin,  some  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  several  odes  very  dry  style,  and  often  overcharged  with  details,  which 
of  Dryden,  Pope,  Congreve,  and  many  other  works.  The  however  make  it  very  useful  for  Ihose  who  are  investigating 
reputation  of  Weisse  from  the  time  that  he  began  to  write  some  parts  of  the  history'  of  Saxony.  3, 4 Museum  fiir 
for  children  was  very  great.  However  in  all  his  works  on  Sachsische Geschichte,  Literatur,  und  Staats-Kunde,’  3 vols. 
education  there  are  indications  that  the  author’s  system  was  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1704-96 : the  continuation  of  this  work  is,  4, 
rather  artificial,  and  more  adapted  to  the  drilling  of  chil-  4 Neues  Museum  fiir  Suchsische  Geschichte,’  &c.,  4 vols. 
dren  than  the  formation  of  character.  His  real  merit  is  never-  8vo.,  Freiberg,  1800-4,  an  excellent  collection  of  docu 
the! e.^s  great.  Though  unable  to  throw  off  the  false  rules  of  meats  and  other  materials  for  the  history  of  Saxony.  5, 
a taste  m which  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  was  on  en-  4 Lchrbuch  des  Siichsischen  Staatsrechts,’  2 vols.  8vo., 
lightened  man,  of  extensive  knowledge,  of  sterling  probity,  Leipzig,  1824-27 : this  compendium  is  still  considered  the 
and  great  humanity.  Of  late  he  has  often  been  severely  best  work  on  the  constitution  and  the  public  law  of  Sax- 
criticised,  but  his  contemporaries  held  him  in  high  esteem,  ony,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  a standard  work  even  since 
Wieland  dedicated  to  him  his  4 Mu&arion  Thiimmel,  his  the  constitutional  changes  of  1831. 

4 Inoculation  der  Iiebe;’  Genstenberg,  his  ‘DicBraut;’  A son  of  Christian  Ernst  Weisse,  Christian  Hermann , 
Ramler,  his  translation  of  Boileau’s  4 Essay  on  Belles  Let-  born  in  1801,  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig,  has 
tres;’  Garve,  his  4 Essay  on  the  Character  of  Zollikofer;’  now  obtained  a distinguished  rank  among  German  philo- 
and  the  second  volume  of  his  4 Versuche  iiber  Gegen-  sophere  since  the  publication  of  his  work ‘System  der  Aes- 
stamle  der  Moral  und  Literatur;’  Teller,  his  ‘Daratellung  thetik  als  Wissenschaft  von  der  Idee  der  Schonheit,’  2 vols. 
der  Sprachc  in  Luther's  Bibcl-Uebersetzung and  Eich-  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1830. 

stildt,  his  edition  of  Lucretius.  Other  eminent  writers  ad-  (Jordens,  Lexicon  Dcutschcr  Dichtcr  und  Proscusten  ; 
dressed  themselves  to  Weisse  for  the  revision  of  their  Gervinus,  Neuere  Geschichte  der  Poetischcn  National- 
works : as  Winckelmann  for  his  4 Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Literatur  der  Deutschen,  vol.  iv. ; Con cersations-Lexicon.) 
Alterthums,’  and  1 Ueber  die  Baukunst  der  Alten  Huge-  WEI8SEMBURG.  [Rhin  Bas.] 

dor n,  for  his  4 Betrachtungen  fiber  die  Malerei ;’  Lippert,  WEISSENFELS  is  the  chief  town  of  a circle  of  the 

for  his  4 Daktyliothek,'  and  many  others.  Abrahatnson,  in  government  of  Merseburg,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Sax- 
Berlin,  struck  a medal  in  memory  of  Weisse,  for  w hich  ony.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  on  the  right 
Frisch  made  the  design  and  Ramler  wrote  the  inscription,  bank  of  the  Saale,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  and 
Weisse  died  on  the  16th  of  December,  180-4.  The  prin-  over  which  there  is  a wooden  bridge,  320  feet  long.  It  has 
eipnl  editions  of  hii  works  are — ' Beit nige  zum  Deutschen  j a celebrated  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  and  a gymnasium  ; 
Theater,’ 5 vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig ; 1st  vol..  3rd  edit.,  1771;  ! a school  for  deaf  and  dumb ; 2 churches,  a Roman  Catholic 
2nd  vol.,  2nd  edit.,  1707  ; 3rd  vol.,  2nd  edit.,  1768;  4th  chapel,  2 hospitals,  and  a poorhouse.  The  inhabitants, 
vol.,  2nd  edit.,  1769;  5th  vol.,  2nd  edit.,  1709;  2,  ‘Tran-  above  6000  in  number,  have  manufactories  of  gold  and 
erapielc,’  5 vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1776-80.  Several  of  his  i silver,  porcelain,  merinos,  tanneries,  and  potteries.  They 
tragedies  were  published  separately:  3,  4 Lustspicle,’  3 I likewise  derive  considerable  profit  from  their  vineyards, 
vols.,  2nd  edit.,  Leipzig,  1783  ; 4,  ‘Komische  Opem,'  3 j and  fisheries  in  the  river,  and  the  trade  in  timber  and 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1777.  These  operettes  and  vaudevilles,  com.  W eissenfela  is  a garrison  town,  has  4 gates  and 
with  the  music  of  Hiller,  are  published  separately,  as  the  | 4 suburbs,  and  on  a rock  outside  of  the  walls  stands  a 
4 Dorfbarbier,’  Leipzig,  1771,  fob,  which  is  still  performed  , large  castle,  now  converted  into  barracks.  In  the  convent 
on  the  stage  of  Germany ; 4 Die  venvandeltcn  Weiber,  Oder  church,  which  is  no  longer  used,  are  deposited  the  remains 
Der  Teufel  ibt  los,’  1st  part,  1770,  l’ol. ; 2nd  part,  under  of  several  princes,  and  also  those  of  the  great  Gustavus 
the  title  4 Der  lustige  Schuster,  ode  r Der  Teufel  ist  los,’  | Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lfitzen, 

1771,  fob,  &c. ; 5,  4 Kleine  Lyrische  Gedichte,’  Leipzig,  j Nov.  6,  1632. 

1772,  sm.  8vo. : the  songs  for  children  arc  contained  m!  (Miiller,  JVorterbuch  des  Preussischen  Staates ; H&ssel, 
the  third  volume  ; 6,  * Lieder  fiir  Kinder,  mit  Melodien  in  ' Die  Preussiche  Monarchic  (in  his  Handbuek). 

Musik  gesetzt  von  J.  A.  Hiller,’  2nd  edit.,  Leipzig,  1775  ; J WELDON,  JOHN,  one  of  our  most  eminent  composers 
7,  * Schauspiele  fiir  Kinder,’  3 vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1792,  • of  cathedral  music,  was  bom  at  Chichester,  and  studied 
is  a collection  of  the  dramas  for  children  contained  in  the  his  art  under  the  famous  Henry  Purcell.  At  an  early  age 
4 Kinderfreund  ;’  8,  ‘Lieder  und  Faboln  fiir  Kinder  und  he  became  organist  of  New  College,  Oxford  ; in  1701  was 
junge  Leute,’  edited  by  Frisch,  Leipzig,  1807  , 9,  4 Biblio-  j appointed  gentleman-extraordinary  of  the  chapel-royal; 
thekderSchoncn  Wissenschaften  und  freien  Kiinste,’  12  vols.  in  1708  succeeded  Dr.  Blow  as  organist  thereof ; and  seven 
8vo.,  each  containing  2 parts,  Leipzig,  1760-65.  This  work  j years  after,  when  a second  composer  was  added  to  the 
is  very  important  for  the  literary  history  and  the  biography  i court  establishment,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  that  situation 
of  the  scholars  and  writers  of  Germany  and  other  parts  o'f  which  then  was  an  active  and  responsible  one.  He  was  a 
Europe  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A catalogue  ; remarkable  pluralist,  for,  while  holding  all  these  offices,  he 
of  the  biographies  and  articles  contained  therein  was  pub-  ] was  also  organist  of  St.  Bride’s ; and  George  I.,  having  pre- 
lished  at  Leipzig  in  1767.  Weisse,  as  already  observed,  I Rented  the  parish  of  St.  Marl in-in-the-Fields  with  an  organ, 
was  the  editor  of  this  work  from  1760:  his  editorship  Mr.  Weldon,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  the  king,  says  Sir 
began  with  the  fifth  volume.  The  number  of  his  own  John  Hawkins,  was  elected  organist.  4 The  reason  that 
contributions  is  very  great;  his  criticism  of  Wieland’s  I moved  the  king  to  this  act  ol  munificence  was  (the  same 
P.  C..  No.  1706.  1 Vol.  XXVII.— 2 E 
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historian  conjectures:  a singular  one.  The  parish  had 
chosen  his  majesty  their  churchwarden,  and  lie  executed  [ 
the  office  for  two  mouths  ; but  at  the  end  thereof  he  grew 
tired  of  it,  as  well  he  might,  and  presented  the  parish  with 
that  noble  instrument  which  is  now  in  the  church.’  {Hist., 
v.  60.) 

Weldon’s  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  church  ; but 
he  assisted  in  setting  Congreve's  masque,  The  Judgment 
of  Paris , to  music,  in  whicn  is  the  air  * Let  ambition  fire 
thy  mind,’  a lovely  melody,  and  still  fresh.  This  was  in- 
troduced by  Arne'  in  Love  in  a Village,  and  is  yet  known 
to  all  as  ‘ Hope,  thou  nurse  of  young  desire.’  Some  of  his 
songs  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mercurius  Musieus,  and  in 
other  collections  now  become  rare.  Among  the  number 
is  ‘ From  grave  lessons  and  restraint,’  a very  popular  air, 
and  as  such  remembered  in  Hawkins’s  time,  wno  nas  given 
it  in  his  fifth  volume;  and  it  would  even  now  be  occasion- 
ally sung  bv  lovers  of  natural  melody,  but  that  the  words 
partake  of  that  pruriency  which  characterised  so  much  of1 
our  lyric  poetry  a century  and  a half  ago. 

The  fame  of  this  composer  is  mainly  built  on  his  anthems 
* In  Thee,  O Lord,'  and  ‘ Hear  my  crying,’  of  which  Haw- 
kins justly  observes,  'it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
melody  or  the  harmony  of  each  be  its  greatest  excellence.' 
Dr.  Burney  speaks  slightingly  of  Weldon’s  powers ; and  it 
is  probable  that  on  this  subject  he  was  either  prejudiced, 
or  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  works  he  criticised. 

Weldon  died  in  1730,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  chapel- 
royal  by  Dr.  Boyce.  ( Harmonicon , xi.  117.) 

WELLAND.  [Lincolnshire.] 

WELLESLEY,  RICHARD  COLLEY,  MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY,  was  the  eldest  child  of  Garrett,  first  earl 
of  Momington,  and  of  Anne,  countess  of  Momington, 
who  was  daughter  of  Arthur,  first  Viscount  Dungannon. 
He  was  born  in  Grafton-strcet,  Dublin,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1700.  The  earl  of  Momington  died  in  1781,  before  his  son 
came  of  age  ; the  countess  survived  till  1831. 

The  earl  of  Momington,  a man  of  considerable  general 
abilities,  and  who  is  well  remembered  as  a musical  com- 
poser, paid  great  attention  to  the  education  of  his  family. 
The  future  Marquess  Wellesley  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
to  Eton  College,  whither  he  was  in  due  time  followed  by 
his  brothers— the  ftiture  Lord  Maryborough,  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley, afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Cowley,  and 
the  Rev.  Gerard  Wellesley.  All  the  brothers  occupied  a 
respectable  place  among  their  schoolmates,  but  the  eldest 
surpassed  them,  and  even  stood  high  for  classical  attain- 
ments among  the  great  body  of  his  contemporaries,  both 
at  Eton  and  the  University. 

The  first  act  of  the  young  Lord  Momington,  on  attaining 
his  majority,  was  to  assume  the  numerous  pecuniary  obli- 
gations of  his  father,  and  place  his  estates  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  mother.  Encouraged  by  the  reputation 
he  had  acquired  with  his  teachers  "and  schoolfellows,  he 
selected  political  pursuits  as  the  means  of  starting  him  in 
a career  that  might  re-establish  the  shattered  fortunes  of 
the  family.  With  this  view  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  as  soon  as  he  had  come  of  age,  and  con- 
tinued a member  of  that  body  till  the  Union.  This  proved 
however  too  narrow  a theatre  for  his  abilities  or  his  ambi- 
tion. He  kept  up  the  English  connections  which  he  had 
formed  during  the  time  of  his  education,  and  having  been 
returned  a member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  by 
the  borough  of  Beer&lston,  became  a frequent  visitor  in 
London. 

The  first  opportunity  he  had  of  attracting  substantial 
notice  occurred  during  the  regency  debates  of  1789.  The 
British  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the  illness  of  George  III., 
proposed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  assume  the 
office  of  regent  subject,  to  certain  conditions  or  restric- 
tions.  Tlie  Irish  Legislature  proposed  that  his  powers 
should  be  unrestricted.  The  earl  of  Momington  strenu- 
onily  supported  restrictions  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords, 
maintaining  that  the  full  powers  of  the  crow  n should  not 
be  assumed  by  any  one  during  what  might  prove  but  a 
temporary  indisposition  of  the  king.  These  views,  which 
coincided  exactly  with  those  of  George  III.,  induced  the 
king,  whose  attention,  after  his  recovery,  had  been  called 
to  the  minorities  in  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  young  statesman  who  found  the  toils  of 
one  legislative  body  too  little  for  his  activity.  At  the  next 
general  election  the  earl  of  Momington  was  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Windsor,  sworn  in  a member  of  the  Irish 


E council,  and  elected  one  of  the  knights  of  St. 

ck. 

He  was  soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  and  in  1793  he  was  sworn  in  a member  of  the 
British  privy  council.  He  continued  to  make  such  steady 
progress  in  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the  confidence  ol' 
the  minister,  that  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  Lord  Corn- 
wallis in  the  government  of  British  India.  He  was  raised 
at  this  time  to  the  British  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Momington.  The  marquisate  which  he  sul»eouently  re- 
ceived was  merely  an  Irish  title.  As  a British  peer  he 
was  never  raised  to  a higher  rank  than  that  of  baron. 

Lord  Momington  was  appointed  Governor-general  of 
India  on  the  4th  of  October,  1797  ; he  reached  the  Ganges 
in  May,  1796,  after  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  Isle  of  France  by  the  way,  having  some  time  before 
been  preceded  by  his  brother,  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley, 
who  was  to  commence  hisbrilliant  career  under  his  auspices. 
He  retained  the  supreme  command  in  India  till  August, 
18(6,  when  he  embarked  to  return  to  Europe. 

The  governor-generalship  of  the  earl  of  Momington,  or, 
to  use  the  title  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  December,  1799,  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  was  an  eventful  one.  The  moment  of  bis  as- 
suming the  command  appeared  to  be  a critical  time. 
Bonaparte  had  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
was  supposed  to  contemplate  a blow  at  our  Indian  do- 
minions. Tippoo  Saib  retained  a resentful  recollection  of 
his  losses,  and  was  encouraged  by  French  emissaries  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  the  district  of  Coimbatore  and  the 
hill  forts,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  surrender. 

The  first  step  of  the  governor-general  under  these  cir- 
cumstances was  to  force  the  Nizam  to  disband  his  French 
troops ; the  next  was  to  open  negotiations  with  Tippoo,  in 
order  to  detach  him  from  the  French  alliance.  Failing  in 
this,  and  having  detected  Tippoo’s  negotiations  with  France, 
he  prepared  for  war.  Great  exertions  were  made  by  the 
Indian  government  to  organize  the  Native  and  improve  the 
British  troops.  With  his  characteristic  promptitude  of 
decision,  the  governor-general  resolved  to  strike  home  at 
once.  Warlike  operations  commenced  with  the  victory  of 
Mallavelly,  which  displayed  the  high  condition  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  army.  Following  up  this  impression,  Gene- 
ral (afterwards  Lonlj  Harris  was  ordered  to  invest  Seringa- 
patam,  which,  after  a siege  of  a month,  was  taken  by  as- 
sault, and  the  Sultan  slain.  His  territories  were  par- 
titioned. The  capital  with  the  districts  on  the  coast,  in- 
cluding the  fort  of  Mangalore,  was  retained  for  the  East 
India  Company  ; compensation  was  made  to  some  native 
allies ; anu  the  remainder  of  Tippoo’s  territories,  with 
the  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  whole,  was  restored 
to  the  representative  of  the  antient  Hindu  sovereigns,  then 
a child  of  five  years  of  age.  So  complete  was  the  effect 
of  these  victories  and  the  subsequent  arrangements  in 
impressing  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  a sense  of  the 
strength  and  resolute  character  of  the  Anglo-Indian  go- 
vernment, that  General  Wellesley  (in  one  of  the  despatches 
published  by  Colonel  Gurwood)  writes  to  liis  brother,  that 
ne  ‘ only  waits  to  know  what  countries  they  are  which  the 
governor-general  wishes  to  take  possession  of.’ 

The  next  efforts  of  Lord  Wellesley  were  directed  to  the 
extension  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  India,  and  to 
the  commencement  of  those  important  financial  reforms 
which  eventually  raised  the  revenue  of  the  Company  from 
seven  millions  to  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  annually, 
with  advantage  to  commerce  and  without  injustice  to  the 
inhabitants.  His  projected  extension  of  the  commerce  of 
India  was  in  part  thwarted  by  the  monopolist  spirit  which 
at  that  time  prevailed  among  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Nowise  cooled  in  his  zeal  by  this  disap- 
pointment, he  set  himself  to  complete  the  interna!  organiza- 
tion of  the  British  empire  in  Asia,  and  to  establish  it  on 
a broader  bdfeis.  With  this  view  he  undertook  a vice-regal 
progress  through  the  northern  provinces,  visiting  the  native 
princes  with  a pomp  equal  to  their  own,  redressing  griev- 
ances, checking  enemies,  and  conciliating  friends. 

In  1801  lie  was  again  involved  in  warlike  operations. 
He  in  that  year  despatched  a considerable  force  up  the 
Red  Sea  to  assist  in  wresting  Egypt  from  the  power  of 
France.  He  next  turned  the  British  arms  against  the 
Malirattas,  and,  after  a severe  struggle,  conquered  the 
whole  country  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and 
compelled  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  make 
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peace.  Sir  Arthur  We  Healey’*  victor)*  of  Assays  and  the 
crowning  battle  of  I.assawaree  terminated  a war  directed 
with  an  energy  and  fertility  of  resources  that  gave  good 
and  true  Augury  of  the  future  career  of  the  commanding 
officer  on  a more  important  and  conspicuous  field.  With- 
out undervaluing  tne  political  wisdom  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  had  he  not  possessed 
so  able  a general  as  his  brother,  the  result  of  the  war 
might  have  been  less  favourable ; and  that,  had  it  been 
less  favourable,  his  policy  would  have  been  judged  of  very 
differently  from  what  it  has  been. 

Alter  six  or  seven  years  of  service  in  India,  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  became  desirous  of  returning  to  England. 
Such  however  was  the  estimation  in  which  his  services 
were  held  at  home,  that  some  years  elaj»sed  before  he 
procured  his  recal.  Even  a change  of  ministry  failed  to 
obtain  the  release  he  solicited.  At  last  he  was  allowed,  in 
1805,  to  resign  the  government  of  India,  and  he  embarked 
lor  Europe  in  the  month  of  August.  He  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  approbation  by 
the  government  and  the  East  India  Company.  Com- 
plaints were  indeed  heard  that  his  administration  had  been 
unwarrantably  expensive,  and  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  oppression  towards  the  native  powers,  especially  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  Articles  of  impeachment  were  presented 
against  him  (without  effect)  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Pauli.  But  the  judgment  of  the  public  then  (and  the 
time  which  has  since  elapsed,  with  all  its  gradual  dis- 
closures, has  only  confirmed  that  judgment)  was,  that 
without  adopting  all  the  exaggerated  eulogies  of  the 
panegyrists  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  his  policy  was,  in 
the  circumstances  of  our  Eastern  empire,  tne  wisest  and 
most  just  that  could  have  been  adopted.  His  government 
marks  the  commencement  of  a better  sera  of  English  rule 
in  India. 

The  Marquess  Wellesley  on  his  return  from  India  again 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  parliament.  He  had  no 
great  sympathy  with  the  opposition;  that  could  scarcely 
be  expected  from  one  who  might  almost  be  regarded  as 
the  personal  friend  of  the  king.  But  he  was  far  from  being 
a strenuous  supporter  of  Mr.  Perceval’s  government,  or 
even,  at  a subsequent  period,  of  Lord  Liverpool's.  The  Pitt 
party  had  been  disorganized  by  his  death  at  the  time  that 
Lord  Wellesley  returned  from  India,  and  it  was  not  again 
consolidated  until  Lord  Liverpool  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  Besides,  the  Marquess’s  position  as  governor  of 
a distinct  empire,  and  his  protracted  absence  from  Eng- 
land. had  impressed  him  with  a feeling  of  personal  con- 
sequence which  ill  qualified  him  to  perform  a subordinate 
part  under  any  of  the  sectional  leaders  of  the  predominant 
party,  and  had  to  a great  extent  emancipated  his  mind 
from  the  mere  party  conventionalities  of  this  country.  He 
in  so  far  concurred  with  the  general  policy  of  administra- 
tion that  he  was  a seaious  advocate  of  the  war  against 
Bonaparte,  but  his  mind  was  much  too  liberal  to  sympa- 
thize with  narrow-minded  ami  oppressive  views  in  home 
politics;  although,  bred  under  Mr.  Pitt  and  matured  in 
India,  he  cared  little  for  the  constitutional  views  which 
were  then  popular. 

In  J807  l^>rd  Wellesley  evaded  the  urgency  of  the  king, 
who  wished  him  to  become  a secretary  of  state  in  the  duke  of 
Portland's  cabinet.  In  1808  he  rendered  ministers  efficient 
service  by  his  vindication  of  the  expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen. He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  ambassador  to 
Spam.  A short  residence  in  Spain  convinced  him  that,  if 
Bonaparte  were  to  be  driven  out  of  the  Peninsula,  it  must  be 
by  Britain  ceasing  to  play  the  part  of  a mere  auxiliary,  and 
taking  the  lead  in  the  war.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Portland  he  was  recalled,  and  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded by  the  king  to  accept  the  Appointment  of  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs  with  Mr.  Perceval.  He 
held  'bis  office  from  December,  1809,  till  January,  1812, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
existing  between  him  and  his  colleagues  on  different  points, 
especially  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  and  the 
inefficient  conduct  of  the  war. 

After  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  in  May,  1812, 
Lord  Wellesley  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  to  form  a coalition  government.  Such  a task  is 
alike  difficult  and  unprofitable : when  party  distinctions 
are  becoming  obsolete,  parties  may  be  ftised  with  advan- 
tage ; but  coalitions,  which  are  alliances  of  parties,  each 
retaining  its  distinctive  character,  when  effected  necessarily 


draw  loss  of  respect  and  influence  along  with  them.  The 
distinction  between  the  parties  of  that  day  was  still  too 
strongly  marked  to  admit  of  their  being  fused  together, 
and  their  leaders  were  too  wise  or  too  honest  for  a coali- 
tion. In  three  days  Lord  Wellesley  saw  that  the  under- 
taking was  hopeless,  and  resigned  Ins  charge. 

Oil  the  8th  of  June,  Lord  Iaverpool  announced  in  parlia- 
ment that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government.  On 
the  1st  of  July  Lord  Wellesley  brought  forward  a mo- 
tion favourable  to  Roman  Catholic  claims  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Canning  had  carried  a 
few  days  earlier  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  lost  by 
only  one  vote,  and  that  vote  a proxy.  He  continued  lor 
ten  years  from  this  time  to  offer  a 'modified  opposition  to 
government.  During  the  Peninsular  war  he  had  repeated 
occasions  to  attack  ministers  for  their  inadequate  support 
of  his  brother.  In  1815  he  condemned  in  unqualified  terms 
the  disregard  to  commercial  interests  that  marked  the 
treaties  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  was  consolidated. 

In  December,  1821,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  an  office  which  he  continued  lo 
hold  till  March,  1828.  The  nomination  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  a well-known  advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  to  this  high  office,  raised  on  the  one  hand  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  professors  of  that  religion,  and  excited 
on  the  other  great  discontent  among  the  Protestant  ascen- 
dency party.  His  arrival  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of 
the  fiercest  party  spirit.  The  Orangemen  of  Dublin  insulted 
the  lord-lieutenant  in  the  theatre,  and  the  southern  coun- 
ties became  the  scene  of  insurrectionary  movements.  The 
viceroy  commenced  his  administration  with  an  attempt  to 
adopt  a conciliatory  policy,  but  the  times  did  not  admit  of 
its  being  followed  up.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  an  Insurrection  Act  and  other  coercive  mea- 
sures. Yet  the  personal  character  of  the  Marquess  Welles- 
ley continued  to  command  respect ; his  impartiality  and 
kindly  disposition  escaped  imputation.  The  Karl  of  Liver- 
pool's retirement  from  public  life  had  no  effect  upon  the 
position  of  Lord  Wellesley,  for  both  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord 
Goderich  were  favourable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims. 
But  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  to  a&mtne  the 
reins  of  government,  the  first  declaration  which  he  made 
upon  the  subject  left  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  no  alter- 
native but  to  resign. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Grey  ministry  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  accepted  office  under  it.  In  1831  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord-steward.  In  September,  1833,  be  resigned 
that  office,  and  was  once  more  Appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  On  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  brief  accession  to  office 
(1834-5),  the  Marquess  Wellesley  resigned,  though  urged 
by  his  brother  to  remain.  He  accepted  the  office  of  Jocd- 
cnamberlain  on  the  formation  of  the  second  Melbourne 
ministry,  in  April,  1835,  but  resigned  it  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  ana  never  afterwards  filled  any  public  employ- 
ment. He  died  at  his  residence,  Kingston-house,  Bromp- 
ton,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  26th  of  September, 
1842,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 

The  Marquess  Wellesley  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  Hyacinthe  Gabriellc  Roland,  he  married  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1704.  They  hod  had  several  children  who  died 
young,  but  none  after  marriage.  They  separated  soon,  and 
wen;  not  again  reconciled.  The  first  Lady  Wellesley  died  in 
1816.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1825,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  65,  the  Marqueai  Wellesley  again  married.  His  second 
wife  was  an  American  lady,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Caton 
(granddaughter  of  the  eminent  revolutionary  patriot 
Carrol)  of  Carrollston),  and  widow  of  Mr.  Robert  Patterson. 
By  this  lady,  who  has  survived  him,  he  had  no  children. 

Lord  Wellesley  was  a man  of  superior  powers  and  of 
enlarged  views.  His  administration  in  India  was  brilliant 
and  productive  of  lasting  good ; though  part  of  the  credit 
must  be  attributed  to  the  high  cast  of  official  talent  de- 
veloped in  the  East  India  Company’s  service  under  the 
judicious  arrangements  of  that  body,  and  part  to  the  effi- 
cient assistance  he  derived  from  his  brother  and  the  other 
generals  in  the  field.  The  marquess  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
of  a disposition  too  delicate  to  stand  the  rude*,  shocks  of 
party  warfare.  His  prosperous  career  of  civil  service  was 
more  flattering  to  hi*  ambition  than  productive  of  emo 
lument.  His  father’s  debts  were  paid  by  hhn  voluntarily, 
but  he  was  unable  to  preserve  the  fnmil\  estates.  In 
1837  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  passed  a re- 
solution to  the  effect  tliat  they  had  reason  to  believe  the 
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Marquess  Wellesley  was  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  that  therefore  they  deemed  it  their  duty  lo  offer  him 
some  further  acknowledgment  of  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices. The  resolution  proceeded  to  state  that,  on  the  fall  of 
Seriugapatam,  the  sum  of  100.000/.  was  set  apart  for  the  ! 
Marquess  Wellesley— a grant  which  on  his  suggestion  was 
abandoned  to  the  army.  It  was  afterwards  detemiined  to 
vote  him  an  annuity  oY  5000/.,  which  had  ever  since  been 
paid  ; but  the  Court  of  Proprietors  believed  that  the  Mar- 

auess  derived  very  little  advantage  from  the  grant,  and  un- 
er  these  circumstances  it  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of 
20,000/.  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  lor  his  use  and 
benefit.  This  grant  his  lordship  accepted. 

Some  Latin  poems  by  the  Marquess  were  published 
early  in  life.  In  1805  a thin  quarto  was  published  in 
Loudon,  purporting  to  be  a history,  bv  the  Marquess, 
•of  all  the  events  and  transactions  which  have  taken 
place  in  India  during  his  administration.’  It  is  a mere 
translation  from  a French  version  of  some  of  his  intercepted 
despatches,  published  at  Paris.  In  1836  Mr.  Montgomery 
Martin  published,  in  five  volumes,  8vo.,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Ea»t  India  Company,  * Despatches,  Minutes,  and  Cor^ 
respondence  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  during  his  Ad- 
ministration in  India and  in  1838,  the  same  gentleman 
republished,  in  a thin  8vo.  volume,  from  Parliamentary  pa- 
pers, * Despatches  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  during  his  Mission  to  Spain.’  His  lordship 
also  published  a number  of  occasional  pamphlets : — * Sub- 
stance of  a Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Ad- 
dress in  1754 ’Notes  relative  to  the  Peace  concluded 
with  the  Mahrattas ‘ Letters  to  the  Government  of  Fort 
George,  relative  to  the  new  form  of  government  esta- 
blished there  ‘ Letters  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  on  the  India  Trade &c. 

This  sketch  has  been  compiled  from  the  publications 
mentioned  above  ; the  * Annual  Register,’  and  the  ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Debates;1  and  from  a memoir  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  which  appeared  in  the  ‘Times*  newspaper  soon 
after  his  death. 

WELLESLEY,  PROVINCE  OF.  [Penang.] 
WELLINGBOROUGH.  [Northamptonshire.] 
WELLINGTON.  [Shropshire.] 

WELLINGTON.  [Somersetshire.] 

WELLINGTON.  [Zealand,  New.] 

WELLS.  [Artesian  Wills  ; Springs.] 

WELLS,  MINERAL.  [Water, p.  111.] 

WELLS,  an  antient  city  and  bishop’s  see,  and  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough.  120  miles  from  London, 
in  the  hundred  of  Wells-Forum,  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 
It  is  situated  in  a valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills, 
near  the  source  of  the  liver  Ax,  and  also  near  that  of  an- 
other spring,  called  St.  Andrew's  Well,  from  which  the 
place  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  Hills  rise  at  a little 
distance  nearly  all  round  the  city.  The  founder  of  the  first 
church  at  Wells  is  said  to  have  been  Ina,  king  of  Wessex, 
in  704.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  the  town  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  About  1091  John  de  Villula,  who,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  at  Bath,  and  by  other  means,  is  said  to  liave 
earned  the  means  of  purchasing  the  see  from  William 
Rufus,  obtained  the  bishopric,  and  removed  the  episcopal 
scat  to  Bath,  and  called  himself  bishop  of  Bath  only.  Diis 
led  to  bitter  disputes,  which  were  settled  by  Bishop  Ro- 
berts, the  successor  of  Villula,  who,  about  1139,  determined 
that  the  diocesan  should  be  styled  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  be  enthroned  on  his  admission  in  both  churches. 
He  repaired  the  cathedral,  which  his  predecessor  had 
allowed  to  go  to  decay.  In  1202  King  John  granted  a 
charter  erecting  the  town  of  Wells  into  a free  borough, 
constituting  the  men  free  burgesses,  and  granting  a Sun- 
day market  and  five  annual  fairs.  The  governing  char- 
ter, up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Act  in  1835,  was  the  31st  of  Elizabeth,  under 
which  the  corporation,  a self-elected  body,  consisted  of  a 
mayor  and  recorder,  seven  masters  or  aldermen,  sixteen 
capital  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  burgesses. 
In  1835  the  number  of  freemen  was  460,  and  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  senior  master  acted  as  justices  for  the  bo- 
rough. The  remodelled  corporation  consists  of  four  alder- 
men and  twelve  councillors,  and  the  number  of  burgesses 
on  the  roll  at  the  first  open  election  was  325.  The  borough 
magistrates  are  now  the  mayor,  ex-mayor,  and  another. 
The  income  of  the  corporation  in  1840  was  1088/.,  of  which 


517/.  arose  from  borough  and  gaol  rates;  149/.  from  tolls 
and  dues;  and  170/.  from  rents  and  fines  on  renewal  of  leases. 
The  borough  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  1309/.,  of 
which  171*.  was  for  ]»olice  and  constables;  and  6U0/. 
for  public  works,  repairs,  &c.  The  amount  of  borough 
rate  levied  was  442/. ; and  in  the  same  year  there  went 
;*43/.  levied  under  local  acts.  The  corporation  was  1700/. 
in  debt. 

The  limits  of  the  borough  have  been  extended,  so  as  to 
comprise  the  actual  city  and  suburbs,  and  they  now  coincide 
with  the  limits  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  w hich  w ere 
enlarged  when  the  Reform  Act  was  passed  in  1832,  but 
only  include  that  part  of  the  out-parish  of  St.  Cuthbert  ad- 
joining the  city  which  is  built  on.  The  number  of  parlia- 
mentary voters  on  the  register  in  1839-40  was  414 : in  1837 
there  were  103  freemen,  who  were  not  burgesaes,  though 
they  were  entitled  to  vote  lor  the  members  of  the  city. 
Wells  has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  Reform  Act  made  no  alteration 
of  the  number. 

The  city  is  situated  in  a large  parish  called  8t.  Cutlibert, 
which  contains  many  hamlets,  and  extends  in  every  direc- 
tion beyond  the  city : the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  which  com- 
prises the  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  is  extra-parochial. 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  was  as 
follows : — 

St.  Andrew,  extra-parochial  . . • 381 

w . , - f St.  Cuthbert,  in 3,430 

1 arum  of  ^ St  Cuthbert,  out 2,838 


The  Corporation  Commissioners  in  1835  remarked  that 
Wells  was  not  then  so  flourishing  as  it  used  to  be,  and  that 
there  were  fewer  persons  of  property  living  in  it  than  there 
were  25  years  before.  The  Bilk  trade  had  been  wholly  given 
up,  but  there  was  still  one  large  stocking  manufactory, 
which  within  the  two  preceding  years  had  employed  as 
many  as  1500  persons.  The  com  market  had  decayed ; 
but  the  market  for  cheese  was  still  the  largest  in  the  west  of 
England.  Wells  is  cleansed,  lighted  with  gas,  watched, 
and  supplied  with  water,  under  local  acts.  The  January 
quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Wells,  and  the 
summer  assizes  are  alternately  held  there  and  at  Bridge- 
water.  There  is  a gaol  to  which  felons  and  others  are  tem- 
porarily committed,  and  in  which  the  prisoners  are  lodged 
who  are  brought  for  trial  at  the  assizes.  The  town-nail 
was  built  in  1780,  and  stands  on  one  side  of  an  extensive 
area  which  communicates  by  an  antient  gateway  with  the 
cathedral  close.  The  cathe'dral,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  England,  forms  a striking  object 
as  seen  from  all  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  city.  It  is  in 
the  usual  form  of  a cross,  the  principal  limb  or  6ar.  which 
extends  from  east  to  west,  being  371  feet  in  length,  and 
the  transept  measuring  135  feet  from  north  to  south.  The 
tower,  which  is  over  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  transept, 
rises  to  the  height  of  160  feet  from  the  floor;  and  two 
other  massive  towers,  each  120  feet  in  height,  crown  the 
extremities  of  the  west  front.  This  facade  is  remark- 
able for  its  tracery  and  sculptured  figures:  there  are 
about  150  statues  of  the  size  of  life,  and  above  300 
others  of  smaller  size ; and  although  many  of  them 
are  a good  deal  mutilated,  the  effect  is  very  striking. 
'Die  present  cathedral  was  begun  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  [1216-1272)  by  Bishop  Joceline 
de  Welles,  who  also  made  Wells  his  place  of  residence, 
and  in  other  respects  restored  it  to  the  precedence  which, 
in  everything  except  the  name  of  the  see,  it  has  since 
enjoyed.  The  entire  body  of  the  church,  from  the  west 
end  to  the  middle  of  the  present  choir,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  this  bishop.  The  two  western  towers 
were  added  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  that  at  the 
south  end  by  Bishop  John  de  ll&rewell,  and  that  on  the 
north  by  Bisfiop  Bubwith,  twenty  years  later.  Th^  church 
had  been  previously  completed  to  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  the  great  central  tower  erected,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  14th  century.  The  Ladye  chapel  is 
the  glory  of  Wells  cathedra],  and  by  many  it  is  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in  England.  There  are  several  antient  and  other 
remarkable  monuments  deserving  of  notice.  The  cloisters 
form  a quadrangle  attached  to  the  south  side  of  the  cathe- 
dra], the  sides  severally  measuring  from  150  to  160  feet. 
Die  chapter-house  is  a handsome  octangular  building,  52 
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feet  diameter  in  the  interior,  the  roof  being  supported  by 
a single  central  pillar.  The  episcopal  palace  stands  at  a 
short  distance  south  from  the  cathedral,  and  with  its  lofty 
and  embattled  wall,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  seven  acres, 
and  surrounded  by  a broad  moat  filled  with  water,  re- 
sembles an  old  baronial  castle.  The  deanery-house  is  north- 
west from  the  cathedral,  and  beyond  are  twenty  houses 
called  the  Vicar’s  College  or  Close,  an  establishment  con- 
sisting of  two  principals  and  twelve  vicars.  The  net  reve- 
nue of  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  for  the  three  von  end- 
ing 1831,  was  51)46/.  For  the  number  and  value  of  the 
benefices  in  the  diocese  see  Benefice.  The  parish  church 
of  St.  Cuthbert  is  a large  and  handsome  edifice  in  the 
later  pointed  style.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  in  the  gift  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  of  the  gross  annual  value  of  688/.,  net 
annual  value  564/.  The  Independents,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worsliip  : the  number  of  Sunday- 
school  children  belonging  to  the  different  denominations 
in  1833  was  as  follows  : — Church,  122;  Independents,  1)0; 
Methodists,  43 ; and  Baptists,  40.  The  endowed  charities 
arc  numerous,  and  in  1840  they  amounted  to  1853/.,  admi- 
nistered by  nine  trustees.  The  principal  are  an  almshouse 
for  thirty  men  and  women,  with  a chaplain ; several  other 
almshouses  on  a smaller  scale ; two  schools,  called  the  Blue 
Schools,  for  34  boys  and  20  girls,  twenty  of  each  being 
clothed,  the  boys  apprenticed,  and  an  outfit  being  provided 
for  the  girls  on  going  to  service  or  otherwise  entering  upon 
some  occupation.  The  collegiate  grammar-school  is  partly 
supported  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  allow  the  master 
a salary  of  30/.  a-year,  with  apartments,  and  a school-room 
in  the  cathedral  cloisters.  In  1829  an  infant-school  was 
established,  which  in  1833  was  attended  by  02  males  and 
53  females. 

Tlie  market-davs  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday ; and 
there  are  fairs  in  May,  July,  October,  and  November. 

/Collinson’s  History  of  Somersetshire , vol.  iii. ; Britton's 
Cathedrals ; Municipal  Reports,  & ©.) 

WELLS,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  physician,  was  born 
at  Charlestown  in  South  Carolina,  in  May,  1757.  His 
father  and  mother  were  natives  of  Scotland,  and  emigrated 
in  1755.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Dumfries  and  after- 
wards to  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated,  and 
returned  to  Carolina  in  1771.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ments shortly  after  commenced  in  America,  and  his  lather, 
who  espoused  the  royalist  party,  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Great  Britain,  where  he  was  followed  by  his  son  in  1775. 
He  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  here  formed  an  intimacy  with  David  Huine, 
and  William  Miller,  afterwards  lord  Glenlee.  After  acting 
as  surgeon  in  a Scotch  regiment  in  Holland,  he  graduated 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1780.  He  returned  to  America  the 
same  year,  and  with  the  remains  of  his  father's  and 
brother's  property  went  to  St.  Augustine,  in  East  Florida, 
where  he  conducted  a newspaper  in  his  brother’s  name. 
On  the  preliminaries  of  peace  being  signed  in  1783,  he 
again  went  to  Charlestown,  where  he  was  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison,  and  continued  there  for  three  months, 
having  escaped  further  confinement  by  paying  a ransom. 
On  returning  to  St.  Augustine  he  was  shipwrecked,  and 
only  saved  his  life  by  swimming  on  shore.  He  returned  to 
London  and  commenced  practice  as  a physician  in  1785. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dis- 
pensary, and  in  1795  was  elected  assistant-physician  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  full  physician  in  1800. 

Dr.  Wells  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  pub- 
lished the  following  papers  in  their  ‘ Transactions — 1,  In 
1796,  ‘On  the  Influence  which  incites  the  Muscles  of  Ani- 
mals to  contract,  in  M.  Galvani’s  Experiments/  2,  In  1797, 
‘Experiments  on  the  Colour  of  the  Blood.’  3,  In  1811, 

‘ Experiments  and  Observations  on  Vision.’  In  the  2nd  and 
3rd  volumes  of  the  ‘ Transactions  of  a Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Medical  and  Surgical  Knowledge,'  he  published 
several  papers  oil  various  departments  oi  medicine.  His 
contributions  to  uewspapers  and  magazines  were  very  nu- 
merous, embracing  polities,  general  literature,  and  biogra- 
phy. His  last  work,  and  the  one  on  which  his  reputation 
as  a philosopher  must  rest,  is  his  ‘Essay  upon  I)ew,’  which 
was  published  in  1814.  The  demonstration  of  the  nature 
of  dew  in  this  work  is  an  extremely  fine  application  of  the 
principles  of  induction  in  philosophical  inquiry,  and  has 
deservedly  given  the  author  a wide-spread  reputation.  The 
experiments  involved  in  this  inquiry  were  such  as  to  lead 
him  to  expose  himself  frequently  for  long  intervals  to- 


gether to  the  night-air.  The  consemtence  was,  that  it 
brought  on  attacks  of  disease  from  which  he  never  ulti- 
mately recovered,  and  he  died  on  the  18th  or  September, 
1817.  Dr.  Wells  was  an  accurate  observer  ami  an  acute 
reasoner,  and  all  his  productions  bear  marks  of  a superior 
mind.  In  an  edition  of  his  works  published  in  1821  is  an 
autobiography  written  a short  time  previous  to  his  decease, 
from  which  this  notice  has  been  chiefly  drawn. 

WELSH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.— Litera- 
ture.— The  Welsh  language  is  that  which  is  now  spoken; 
and  has  been  so  far  back  as  historical  records  extend,  in  the 
principality  of  Wales.  The  name  of  ‘ Welsh’  was  first  given 
to  the  people  who  speak  it  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
same  term  or  a similar  one  seems  to  have  been  used  in  many 
of  the  Germanic  and  even  of  the  Slavonic  languages  to  de- 
note the  Italians,  or  other  nations  whose  languages  resem- 
bled the  Latin.  ‘ Welschland’  was  the  name  for  Italy  in 
German  of  the  middle  ages,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  super- 
seded in  the  language  of  the  common  people;  the  "name  of 
that  country  in  Polish  is  ‘ Wlochy,*  and  the  appellations  of 
the  Walloons  and  the  Wallnchians  appear  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  root.  The  Welsh  are  probably  indebted  for 
the  name  to  Iheir  being  looked  upon  by  the  Saxons  as  sub- 
jects of  a Roman  province. 

The  name  which  the  Welsh  give  to  themselves  is  ‘ Cyrory,’ 
and  to  their  language  ‘ C’ymreig,’  the  obvious  resemblance 
of  the  sound  of  which  to  * Cimbri’  has  led  many  to  identify 
them  with  the  Cimbri  of  Roman  history.  The  preva- 
lent opinion  however  with  regard  to  their  origin  is  that 
they  are  a Celtic  tribe,  and  of  the  same  blood  and  language 
as  the  native  Irish  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  They 
also  claim  the  appellation  of  antient  Britons,  and  for  their 
language  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  spoken  in 
this  island,  which  they  support,  among  other  grounds,  by 
the  signification  of  the  word  ‘ Cymry,’  which  is  said  to 
denote  * primitive.’  It  is  probable  that  most  of  these 
opinions  are  well-founded,  as  some  have  been  ascertained 
to  be,  but  nearly  all  are  subject  to  some  degree  of  doubt, 
and  all  have  been  warmly  contested  of  late  years,  during 
which  more  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject. 
The  meaning  now  affixed  to  the  word  * Cymry  ’ does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  Welsh  scholar  before  the 
Rev.  John  Walters,  who  first  published  it  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Even  the  claim  of  the  Welsh  to 
the  appellation  of  Celts  has  been  disputed.  Their  having 
been  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Britain  is  denied  by  Sir 
William  Botham,  who  contends  that  the  earliest  known 
appellations  of  places  in  England  can  only  he  satisfactorily 
derived  front  the  Gaelic  or  Irish,  and  that  the  Welsh  are  a 
foreign  tribe,  the  Belgs  of  Ccesar,  who  had  only  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  island  not  very  long  before 
the  date  of  Caesar's  own  invasion.  In  the  * Gentleman's 
Magazine’  for  June,  1843,  a work  is  announced  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Williams  of  Llangadwaladr,  a ‘ Dictionary  of  the 
Antient  Cornish  Dialect  of  the  Celtic,  with  the  Synonyms 
in  all  the  Celtic  Dialects,’  in  which  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  prove  that  the  antient  names  of  places,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  clearly  de- 
rivable from  the  Welsh,  and  that  therefore  the  Welsh 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  all  these  countries.  The 
most  singular  dispute  however  that  has  arisen  connected 
with  the  Welsh  language  is  that  on  the  affinity  subsisting 
between  it  and  the  Gaelic  and  Erse.  The  general  and 
almost  undisputed  opinion  for  a long  time  had  been  that 
they  were  dialects  bearing  a close  resemblance  : Schlozer 
and  Adelung  hinted  suspicions  of  the  correctness  of  this 
view;  and  Sir  William  Betham,  in  his  • Gael  and  Cymri,’ 
asserts  that  they  are  wholly  dissimilar  Rnd  unconnected. 
Professor  Forties,  of  King's  College,  London,  whose  native 
tongue  is  Gaelic,  maintained  the  same  views  as  Sir  William 
in  an  animated  correspondence  on  the  subject,  w hich  was 
carried  on  in  the  ‘Gentleman's  Magazine’  for  1836  and 
1838.  The  main  fact  which  he  announced,  that  the  moat 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  language  would  not 
enable  a person  to  master  a single  verse  of  the  Bible  in 
Welsh,  was  certainly  new  to  people  in  general,  and  would 
never  have  been  suspected  from  the  tone  in  which  most 
Celtic  scholars  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  affinity  of 
the  languages ; but  the  inference  which  he  drew  from  it,  of  a 
total  want  of  connection  between  the  two,  was  satisfactorily 
refuted  by  other  facts.  The  Rev.  Richard  Garnett,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  was  induced  to  search  into  the  ques- 
tion by  the  statements  of  Professor  Forbes,  reports  in  the 
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Gent  Ionian ’a  Magazine  ’ for  May,  1830,  that  on  examin- 
ing the  monosyllabic  words  in  the  introductory  portion  of 
Ncilson's  Irish  Grammar,  about  270  in  all,  he  found  of 
Words  perfectly  identical  with  corresponding  Welsh 
terms  in  sense  and  origin  • , • • 1*40 

Clearly  cognate  « . . .40 

Derived  from  the  Latin,  Saxon,  &c.,  repetitions  and 
compound  terms  . . • . .40 

Peculiar  to  the  Gaelic  . • . .50 

He  adds  that,  ‘in  the  Grammar  prefixed  to  Armstrong's 
Gaelic  Dictionary  there  is  a list  of  about  two  hundred 
verbs  in  common  use.  Seventy,  or  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole,  are  unequivocally  cognate  with  Welsh  and  Ar- 
moric,  and  twenty  more  probably  so.'  ‘In  Stew  art's  Gaelic 
Grammar  we  have  n list  of  twenty-four  simple  prepositions 
.omitting  mere  varieties  of  form ),  ami  about  forty  impro- 
per, or  compound.  Of  the  former,  fourteen  are  Welsh,  and 
three  Cornish  ; and  of  the  latter,  eighteen,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  radically  Welsh.’  Mr.  Garnett  adds  with  justice,  that 
* the  amount  of  resemblance  is  hardly  so  great  betw  een 
Icelandic  and  German,’  and  these  are  unquestionably  cog- 
nate languages. 

On  the  whole  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Celtic 
family  of  languages  consists  of  two  distinct  branches,  the 
first  comprising  the  Irish,  the  Gaelic,  and  the  Manks,  which 
are  in  fact  merely  dialects — all  three  intelligible  to  any 
person  who  is  master  of  one  ; and  the  second  comprising 
the  Welsh,  the  Armoric  or  Bas-Breton,  and  the  Cornish. 
The  affinity  between  the  members  of  the  latter  branch  is 
not  so  close  as  that  between  the  members  of  the  former,  or 
so  close  as  it  has  often  been  asserted  to  be.  The  best  evi- 
dence on  this  point  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  a 
distinguished  Welsh  scholar,  who  made  a tour  through 
linttany  in  the  summer  of  1829,  and  published  a very'  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  narrative  of  it  in  the  ‘ Cambrian 
Quarterly  Magazine.’  ‘I  may,’ he  says  (‘ Cambrian  Quar- 
terly Magazine,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  197),  ‘ ne  asked  a question 
which  I should  myself  have  proposed  to  another  upon  a 
similar  occasion,  had  I never  visited  Brittany,  and  that  is, 
if  the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages  bear  so  near  a resem- 
blance to  each  other  as  is  generally  understood,  where  was 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  French  as  a medium 
of  communication  ? Why  not  converse  with  the  Bretons 
W the  Welsh  at  once?  To  this  I answer  that,  notwith- 
standing the  many  assertions  which  have  been  made  re- 
specting the  natives  of  Wales  and  Brittany  being  mutually 
intelligible  through  the  medium  of  their  respective  lan- 
guages, 1 do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  thing  is  utterly 
impossible  ; single  words  in  either  language  will  frequently 
be  found  to  have  corresponding  terms  of  a similar  sound 
in  the  other,  and  occasionally  a short  sentence  deliberately 
pronounced  may  be  partially  intelligible,  but  as  to  holding 
a conversation,  that  is  totally  out  of  the  question.’ 

There  have  been  numerous  unfounded  statements  with 
regard  to  the  affinity  of  Welsh  to  other  languages  than 
those  which  have  been  enumerated  as  composing  the 
Celtic  stock.  Dr.  Owen  Pughe  and  others  appear  to  have 
adopted  an  opinion  that  Welsh  was  closely  connected  with 
the  Slavonic  family  of  languages,  on  the  ground  of  a casual 
resemblance  between  some  wools  of  Welsh  and  of  the 
Wendish  dialect  spoken  in  I.usatia.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  slightest  further  investigation  of  the 
subject  would  have  convinced  them  that  it  has  less  affi- 
nity to  Wendish  than  to  English.  Its  connection  with 
Hebrew  has  also  been  strongly  asserted  by  many,  but 
the  true  state  of  the  case  was  pointed  out.  long  ago  by 
Llewellyn,  in  his  ‘Historical  and  Critical  Remarks  on  the 
British  Tongue.*  ‘ It  is  commonly  said,’  he  observes,  * that 
the  British  and  the  Hebrew  are  similar  languages,  but  by 
this  must  be  understood  not  that  they  seem  to  be  derived  i 
the  one  from  the  other,  or  that  there  are  a great  many 
radical  words  the  same  in  each,  but  only  that  there  is  a 
similarity  of  sound  in  certain  letters  of  both  alphabets,  and 
that  they  are  alike  in  many  peculiarities  of  construction, 
especially  in  the  change  incident  to  several  letters  in  the 
beginning  of  words.’  The  Welsh  is  now  generally  referred 
to  the  great  Indo-European  family,  or  rather  nation,  of 
languages,  which  embraces  English,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Sanscrit.  Its  affinities  with  the  Sanscrit,  which  had  been  ! 
denied  by  Kennedy,  Bopp,  and  Schlegel,  have  been  made  ! 
the  subject  of  research  by  Prichard,  in  his  ‘ Eastern  Origin  1 
of  the  Celtic  Nations,'  and  by  Pictet,  in  his  treatise  ‘De  I 
1'Affinitc  des  Langues  Celtiques  avec  le  Sanscrit.’ 


The  Welsh  language  in  its  preseut  state  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Europe : it  is  in  fact  among  spoken  languages 
the  most  antient  of  w hich  any  written  monuments  are  pre- 
served,-unless  we  regard  the  Romaic  as  to  a certain  degree 
identical  with  the  antient  Greek.  The  Welsh  has  poems 
now  in  existence,  the  origin  of  wliich  is  referred  with  pro- 
bability to  the  sixth  century.  It  is  true  that  the  language 
of  these  is  so  antiquated  that  the  best  scholars  differ  about 
the  interpretation  of  many  passages,  and  we  observe  that, 
in  Price’s  1 Hanes  Cymru/  it  ia  deemed  proper  to  subjoin  a 
modern  version  even  of  a poem  by  Gwalchm&i,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  for  the  information  of  the  common  reader; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  body  of  poetry  which  the 
Welsh  possess  from  the  year  1000  downwards,  is  intelligible 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  modem  language 
after  a very  slight  study.  The  same  observation  is  perhaps 
applicable  to  no  other  living  European  language  except 
the  Icelandic. 

The  Welsh  has  long  been  an  object  of  study  to  those  who 
speak  it.  ‘There  are,*  says  Owen  Pughe  (‘ Archmologia, 
xiv.,  220),  ‘about  thirty  different  old  treatises  on  Welsh 
grammar  and  prosody  preserv  ed.  Of  these  one  is  particu- 
larly deserving  of  notice  as  a curious  relic;  it  was  com- 
posed by  Geraint  about  880,  revised  by  Einion  about  1200, 
and  again  by  Edeym  about  the  year  1270,  and  regularly 
privileged  by  the  different  sovereigns  who  then  exercised 
authonty  in  W’ales.'  The  first  printed  grammar  is  gene- 
rally said  to  be  that  of  Griffith  Roberts,  published  at  Milan 
in  1507,  hut  this  statement  is  hardly  correct : the  work  of 
Roberts,  ‘ Dosparth  byrr  ar  y rhan  gyntaf  i Ramadeg,'  is  a 
treatise  on  orthography  only,  and  tne  book  itself  contains 
no  indication  of  its  having  been  printed  or  published  in 
Italy,  which  indeed  the  character  of  the  type  would  seem 
to  contradict.  Of  the  grammars  which  have  since  been 
published,  Davies's  * Antique  Linguaa  Britannic®  nunc 
communiter  diet®  Cambro-Britannic®  Rudimenta  ’ is  the 
most  esteemed.  It  was  first  published  at  London  in  1621, 
has  since  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  has  appeared  in 
an  English  translation.  The  best  dictionary  is  that  of 
Owen,  afterwards  Owen  Pughe,  ‘ Geiriadur  Cynmraeg  a 
Saesoneg — A Welsh  and  English  Dictionary,’  2 vol*.  8vo., 
London,  1793,  a new  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1829, 
and  is  much  more  convenient  for  use  than  the  former, 
from  having  been  divested  of  the  writer's  peculiar  ortho- 
graphy, which,  w hether  preferable  or  not  to  the  common 
system,  was  a serious  obstacle  to  the  learner.  It  is  still 
indeed  burdened  with  useless  compounds,  by  which  the 
number  of  words  is  swelled  to  above  100,000,  but  the  twelve 
thousand  quotations  which  it  contains,  accompanied  hy 
translations,  form  an  invaluable  feature.  This  dictionary 
comprises  Welsh  and  English  only,  not  English  and 
Welsh.  The  want  of  the  latter  is  supplied  bv  the  excel- 
lent English-Welsh  dictionary  of  the  Rev.  John  Walters, 
of  which  also  a new  and  improved  edition  was  published 
about  1825.  An  account  of  all  the  dictionaries  previous 
to  Owen’s  is  given  in  the  preface  to  that  work.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  books  in  the  language  is  Lhuyd's  ‘ Ar- 
fhacologia  Britannica,’  published  at  Oxford,  in  oue  volume, 
folio,  in  1707.  It  contains,  among  other  matter,  a compara- 
tive vocabulary  of  the  original  languages  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  an  Armoric  grammar  and  vocabulary,  a Cornish 
grammar,  and  a catalogue  of  Welsh  manuscripts. 

The  Welsh  language  is  distinguished  for  tne  beauty  of 
the  compounds,  wliich  it  possesses  the  capacity  of  forming 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  It  has  olten  been  praised 
for  energetic  brevity ; but,  on  the  contrary,  its  general  cha- 
racter, as  it  is  now  written,  is  that  of  tameness  and  dif- 
l'useness.  Many  of  the  phrases  most  constantly  occurring 
require  a greater  number  of  words  to  express  them  in 
| Welsh  than  in  English.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  the  Welsh  among  European  languages  (for  it  has  a paral- 
lel in  the  Sanscrit)  is  w hat  is  called  its  system  of  permuta- 
tion, which  has  often  been  praised  os  a beauty,  but  can 
only  appear  so  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  consider  complexity 
as  an  absolute  advantage.  The  principle  of  permutation 
is  this — that  the  initial  letters  of  certain  words  are  changed 
when  they  follow  certain  other  words.  Thus  ‘ci’  in  Welsh 
signifies  ‘a  dog.’  To  signify  ‘my  dog,’  it  is  necessary  to 
! say  * vy  nghi/  not  only  prefixing  the  word  ‘ vy,’  or  * my/ 
! but  altering  the  initial  c into  ngh;  for  ' thy  dog,’  the  ex- 
| nression  is  ‘ dy  gi for  * her  dog,’  * ei  chi,’  &©.  A word 
I beginning  with  a different  letter  undergoes  « different 
mutation.  * Pen,’  a head,  is  changed  into  • vy  mhen/  * dy 
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ben,’  * ei  phen,’  &c.,  and  there  are  a number  of  complex 
rules  for  these  singular  changes,  the  main,  or  rather  the 
sole  object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  harmony  of  a 
language,  which  after  all  has  never  been  considered  har- 
monious by  those  of  whom  it  was  not  the  mother  tongue. 

The  use  of  a language  so  different  from  English  by  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  has  often  been 
considered  an  evil,  but  no  active  measures  appear  to  have 
been  taken  against  the  peculiar  speech  of  Wales.  The 
fate  of  its  neighbour,  the  Cornish,  which  gradually  perished 
of  mere  neglect,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
Welsh  would  also  disappear  from  the  same  cause ; and 
indeed  Mr.  Wynn,  the  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
himself  a Welshman,  referred  to  the  progressive  extinction 
of  Welsh  as  a proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  non-interference 
system  in  such  cases,  in  a discussion  on  the  subject  of  en- 
deavouring to  introduce  the  English  in  the  place  of  some 
of  the  native  languages  of  India.  The  same  idea  was  pre- 
valent a century  ago,  when  Goronwy  Owen,  the  Welsh 
poet,  relates  in  one  of  his  letters  (printed  in  the  1 Cam- 
brian Register, ’\  that  in  a discussion  on  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage with  another  Welshman,  Owen,  the  translator  of 
Juvenal  into  English,  ‘the  wicked  imp,  with  an  air  of  com- 
placency and  satisfaction,  said  there  was  nothing  in  it  worth 
reading,  and  that  to  his  certain  knowledge  the  English 
daily  got  ground  of  it,  and  he  doubted  not  but  in  a hun- 
dred years  it  would  be  quite  lost.’  The  hundred  years  that 
have  since  elapsed  have  not  confirmed  this  opinion. 

* For  upwards  ox  ten  centuries,’ says  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees,  in 
an  address  delivered  in  1821  on  the  formation  of  the  Cam- 
brian Society  in  Gwent,  ‘ since  the  reign  of  Oft,  who  made 
his  celebrated  dyke  to  prevent  incursions  of  the  Welsh 
into  his  territories,  the  Welsh  language  has  receded  com- 
paratively but  little  within  the  boundary,  especially  in 
some  parts  of  North  Wales ; and  in  other  districts,  where 
the  long  lapse  of  time  since  the  conquest  by  Edward  L and 
the  intimate  incorporation  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  great 
encouragement  given  for  the  attainment  of  the  English 
language  are  considered,  it.  has  gained  less  ground  than 
could  be  expected.  An  Englishman  travelling  the  public 
roads  of  the  principality  often  meets  with  persons  who  j 
speak  English,  and  those  whom  he  has  occasion  to  address 
at  the  inns  are  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  his  ] 


language : the  gentry  he  may  visit  speak  English,  and 
those  who  call  upon  them  probably  use  the  same  language 
in  his  hearing ; and  from  tnese  slight  facts  which  come  to 
his  knowledge,  he  erroneously  concludes  that  the  English 
is  the  prevailing  language  of  the  country.  It  is  only  one 
who  has  resided  a long  time  in  the  interior,  having  inter- 
course with  the  common  people,  that  can  form  a true  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  of  the  Welsh  language ; and  most  per- 
sons will  readily  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that 
the  Welsh  is  the  sole  living  speech  not  only  of  thousands, 
but  of  tens  of  thousands,  and  even  of  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principality.*  (Cambro- Bri- 
ton, vol.  iii.,  p.  229.)  The  Welsh  language  has  not  only  be- 
come more  firmly  rooted  in  the  Old  World  in  recent  times, 
but,  like  the  Gaelic,  has  acquired  a prospect  of  flourishing 
in  the  New.  While  Dr.  Macleod,  in  the  preface  to  his 

* Leabhar  nan  Cnoc,’  exults  in  the  hope  that  if  Gaelic  is 
destined  to  perish  in  the  Highlands,  it  will  survive  beyond 
the  Atlantic  in  the  living  speech  of  numbers  greater  than 
ever  spoke  it  in  Europe,  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  in"  his  ‘ Hanes 
Cymru,’  relates  with  similar  exultation  that  he  has  received 
from  America  some  numbers  of  a Welsh  periodical,  the 

* Uyfail)  yr  Hen  Wlad,’  or  * Friend  of  the  Old  Country,* 
now  publishing  at  New  York.  The  only  bad  sign  of  late 
years  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Welsh  language  is  that  an 

* Essay  on  the  means  of  Promoting  the  Literature  of  Wales,’ 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Bray,  has  received  the  prize  of  the  Cymrei- 
gyddion  Society,  and  been  published  by  them,  in  which  the 
adoption  of  the  language  of  England  is  recommended  as 
the test  method  of  promoting  literary  cultivation.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  those  who  peruse  the  essay,  that  it  can  only  be  the 
matter,  not  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  secured  the 
prise  ; and  the  Cymreigyddion  Society,  which  thuB  bestows 
rts  approbation  upon  it,  was  expressly  instituted,  in  1795, 
for  the  * delivery  of  lectures  in  the  Welsh  language  on 
scientific  and  useful  subjects,’  and  the  * translation  of 
scientific  treatises  into  Welsh.’ 

Literature. — The  quotation  which  was  prefixed  to  a 
magazine  entitled  ‘ The  Cambro-Briton,’  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  Welsh  literature,  is  peculiarly  happy : 'Nulli 


quidem  mihi  satis  eruditi  videntur  quibus  nostra  ignota 
sunt.’  The  history  of  the  literature  of  Woles  is  strikingly 
different  from  that  of  every  other  in  Europe,  and  the 
apathy  which  has  allowed  the  subject  to  remain  in  obscu- 
rity and  neglect  can  hardly  be  explained. 

Tile  effect  of  this  apathy  has  been  that  the  most  inte- 
resting points  of  the  history  of  Welsh  literature  still  remain 
to  be  subjected  to  investigation  and  criticism.  The  Welsh 
claim  to  be  in  possession  of  a body  of  poetical  compositions 
extending  from  the  sixth  century  to  our  own  times,  a period 
of  thirteen  hundred  years.  Till  within  the  last  half-century 
the  proofs  on  which  this  assertion  rests — the  compositions 
for  which  this  antiquity  is  claimed — remained  buried  in 
the  libraries  of  colleges  and  of  individuals  some  so  difficult 
of  access,  that  Lhuyd,  the  celebrated  Welsh  antiquary  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  spent  his  life  in  researches 
into  Celtic  literature,  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  a sight 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting.  This  reproach  was  re- 
moved, after  ineffectual  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
gentry  of  Wales,  by  the  liberality  of  Owen  Jones,  a furrier 
m Thames  Street,  who,  at  the  expense,  it  is  said,  of  more 
than  a thousand  pounds,  collected  and  published,  in  1801 
and  subsequent  years,  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
‘ The  Mvvvrian  Archaiology  of  Wales,’  the  chief  produc- 
tions of  Welsh  literature  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years,  from 
about  500  to  1400.  In  this  task  Owen  Jones  was  assisted 
by  Edward  Williams,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Iolo 
Morganwg,  or  Edward  of  Glamorgan,  and  by  Dr.  Owen, 
afterwards  Dr.  Owen  Pughe.  This  enterprise  was  by  no 
means  undertaken  too  soon.  * A number  of  manuscripts 
equal  to  what  now  remains,’  says  Owen,  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  the  ‘ Archsologia  ’ of  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
* hath  perished  through  neglect  within  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  higher  ranks  of  Welsh- 
men nave  withdrawn  their  pafronage  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  literature  of  their  native  country.  We  have  still 
upwards  of  two  thousand  manuscript  books  of  various  ages 
from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.’  By  the  publication  of  the  ' Mvvyrian 
Archaiology  ’ a vast  mass  of  materials  was  preserved,  but  it 
did  not  comprise  the  whole  of  what  Jones  intended  to  pub- 
lish— in  the  library  of  the  Welsh  school  at  London,  no  less 
than  eighty  volumes  of  transcripts  were  deposited  which 
were  intended  for  a continuation  of  the  work.  After  the 
cessation  of  Jones’s  exertions,  the  old  apathy  returned,  and 
continued  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Dr. 
Owen  exerted  himself  for  several  years  to  obtain  support 
for  the  publication  of  the  1 Mabinogion,'  or  prose  tales  of 
the  Welsh,  hut  died  without  accomplishing  his  purpose, 
which  is  now  being  carried  into  execution  by  Lady  Char- 
lotte Guest.  At  present  the  prospectB  of  Welsh  literature 
are  more  favourable  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The 
Cymmnxlorion  Society  has  issued  the  works  of  the  antient 
poet  Lewis  Glyn  C'otlii,  and  has  other  publications  in  the 
press.  Another  association  has  recently  been  instituted,  on 
the  model  of  the  Camden  and  similar  societies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  manuscripts,  whether  in  Welsh  or  other 
languages,  connected  with  Wales;  and  these  are  to  be 
accompanied  with  translations.  It  also  announces  a trans- 
lation, by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  of  the  * Myvyrian  Archaio- 
logy,’ which  had  nothing  English  about  it  but  its  prefaces. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  plan  of  this  society  the 
second  step  is  taken  of  the  three  which  are  requisite  to 
bring  the  literature  of  Wales  fairly  before  the  world.  The 
first  is,  the  publication  of  its  monuments,  as  indispensable 
materials  for  all  that  is  to  follow  ; the  second,  the  rendering 
of  them  accessible,  by  translations,  to  those  who  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Welsh  language  as  it  now  is,  that  of  all  its  variations 
during  a period  of  thirteen  hundred  years.  The  third  will 
be,  that  of  applying  a judicious  criticism  to  these  materials ; 
of  comparing,  elucidating,  and  investigating ; separating 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious;  and  deciding  its  value. 
When  all  this  has  been  done,  and  not  before,  it  will  be 


possible  to  take  a satisfactory  survey  of  the  history  of 
Welsh  literature,  in  which  is  involved  the  history  of  two  of 
the  most  interesting  points  of  modern  literature  in  general, 
that  of  the  introduction  of  rhvroe  and  the  origin  of  roman- 
tie  fiction.  At  present  the  want  of  published  materials  in 
some  cases  and  of  adequate  criticism  upon  them  in  others 
renders  speculation  on  these  subjects  peculiarly  vague  and 
unsatisfactory. 

The  Welsh,  it  has  been  already  stated,  claim  to  be  in 
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possession  of  several  poetic  compositions  of  the  date  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  these  compositions  are  in  rhyme,  which 
would  be.  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  that  kind  of  composition.  The  whole  of  them 
were  printed  in  the  ‘ Myvyrian  Archaiology,’  in  which  they 
occupy  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages  of  double  j 
columns,  nothing  of  which,  beyond  a few  specimens,  had 
appeared  in  print  before.  The  authors  to  whom  they  are  ! 
attributed  are : — Aneurin,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  , 
from  510  to  5G0;  Taliesin,  from  520  to  570;  Llywarch  Hen, 
or  I.lywarch  the  Old,  from  550  to  640;  and  Myrddin,  or 
Merlin,  from  530  to  GOO ; besides  Gwyddno,  Gwilym  ah 
Don,  Golyddan,  and  others  of  minor  importance. 

The  authenticity  of  these  poems  having  been  impugned 
by  Pinkerton,  in  liis  preface  to  Barbour,  and  by  I/ting,  in 
a note  to  his  * Dissertation  on  Ossian,'  it  was  maintained 
by  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  ‘ Vindication  of  the  Genuineness  | 
of  the  Antient  British  Poems  of  Aneurin,  Taliesin,  Lly-  i 
warch  Hen,  and  Merddin,’  first  published  separately  in  j 
1803,  and  since  appended  to  the  successive  editions  of  his 

* History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.’  This  dissertation  has  been 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  warm  apjirobation  by  a Welsh  writer 
fully  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  Edward 
Williams,  better  known  by  nis  bardic  name  of  lolo  Mor- 
ganwg,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ‘ Myvyrian  Archaiology.’ 
In  a letter  printed  in  the  ‘ Cambrian  Register’  (vol.  iii., 
p.  362)  he  observes  that  ‘ It  is  a shame  to  us  all  Cambrian 
scribblers  that  a mere  English  gentleman,  who  with  a most 
wonderful  rapidity  acquired  the  knowledge  of  our  language, 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  is  the  best  writer  that  lias  ever  ap- 
peared on  our  literary  antiquities.’ 

In  this  treatise  Mr.  Turner  asserts  the  genuineness  of  the 
antient  poems  on  both  internal  and  external  evidence. 
The  oldest  copy  extant  Is,  he  says,  in  an  antient  manuscript 
called  ‘ The  Black-Book  of  Carmarthen,’  preserved  in  tne 
library  at  Hengwrt  in  Merionethshire,  which  is  presumed 
bv  competent  judges  to  he  of  the  twelfth  century  ; so  that 
\(  forged  at  all,  the  poems  must  have  been  forged  as  far 
bac  k as  that  period,  while  in  fact  they  are  alluded  to  as 
antient  by  writers  of  the  centuries  immediately  following. 
If  fabricated  at  that  time,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  contained  allusions  to  the  popular  legends  respecting 
King  Arthur,  whose  name  had  then  become  known  through- 
out Europe  as  that  of  the  hero  of  romantic  tradition;  while  ; 
those  compositions,  professing  to  he  written  by  contempo- 
raries of  Arthur,  and  frequently  referring  to  his  life  and 
actions,  always  mention  him  in  a sober,  unexaggerated 
strain,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  light  in  which  he  is 
presented  bv  authentic  history.  Finally  the  language  is  of 
an  extremely  antiquated  cast,  often  obscure,  and  sometimes 
unintelligible,  and  altogether  different  from  that  of  com- 
positions known  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  most  elaborate  reply  which  has  appeared  to  Mr. 
Turner’s  1 Vindication’  Is  given  in  a criticism  on  it  in  the 

* Edinburgh  Review  ’ for  April,  IWM  ; but  the  main  objec- 
tions of  the  critic  appear  to  us  to  be  scarcely  deserving  of 
notice.  There  is  one  however  which  he  touches  on  lightly 
that  seems  of  very  great  weight.  Mr.  Turner  and  others, 
who  maintain  the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  antient  Welsh 
poems,  do  not  maintain  the  authenticity  of  all ; and  if  it  be 
once  admitted  that  some  of  the  compositions  which  pass 
under  the  names  of  Aneurin  and  Taliesin  are  forged,  the 
whole  fabric  which  has  been  reared  in  their  defence  seems 
to  rest  on  an  insecure  foundation. 

The  poem  of  Aneurin  entitled  ‘The  Gododin’  bears 
very  strong  marks  of  authenticity.  Aneurin  was  one  of 
the  northern  Britons  of  StrathClyde,  who  have  left  to  that 
part  of  the  district  they  inhabited  the  name  of  Cumberland, 
in  token  that  it  was  once  in  possession  of  a section  of  the 
Cymry.  In  this  poem  he  laments  the  defeat  of  his  country- 
men by  the  Snxon9  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  partaken  too  freely  of  the  mead  before 
joining  in  combat.  He  commemorates  many  obscure  chief- 
tains who  fell  on  the  occasion  in  language  which  6cems 
dictated  by  the  freshness  of  grief.  A portion  of  this  poem  | 
has  been  translated  by  Gray  ; a version  of  the  whole  was 
inserted  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies  in  his  4 Mythology  of 
die  Druids ;’  and  a translation  of  the  whole  works  of 
Aneurin, 4 The  Gododin’  and  the  * Odes  of  the  Months,’ 
was  published  in  1820  by  Mr.  Probert. 

The  work*  of  Taliesin,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of' 
Aneurin,  are  of  a much  more  questionable  description. 
There  is  a story  of  the  adventures  of  Taliesin  current 


among  the  Welsh  Mabinogion,  or  children’s  stories 
which  has  a strong  similarity  in  many  of  its  incidents  to 
the  productions  of  Eastern  fiction.  It  is  printed  in  Welsh 
in  the  * Myvyrian  Archaiology,’  and  in  Welsh,  with  an 
English  translation,  in  the  filth  volume  of  the  * Cambrian 
Quarterly  Magazine.*  According  to  this  story',  Gwion  the 
Little,  a boy  who  was  employed  by  Keridwen.  a witch  of 
Meirion,  or  Merionethshire,  to  watch  a magic  cauldron  in 
which  she  was  preparing  a concoction  that  was  to  bestow 
knowledge  and  genius  on  her  son,  incurred  the  vengeance 
of  his  mistress  by  involuntarily  drinking  the  three  blessed 
drops  which  were  to  product*  these  wonderful  effects.  Of 
course  he  became  endowed  with  wisdom,  ami  fled  from  the 
wrath  of  Keridwen,  who  pursued  him.  He  fled  in  the  form 
of  a hare,  she  pursued  in  that  of  a hound  ; when  nearly 
overtaken,  he  turned  to  a fish,  and  she  to  an  otter;  then  he 
to  a sparrow,  and  she  to  a hawk  ; and  he  was  finally  swal- 
lowed in  the  form  of  a grain  of  wheat  by  Keridwen,  in  the 
form  of  a hen.  After  nine  months  she  was  delivered  of 
him  again  ; and,  unwilling  directly  to  take  his  life,  tied  him 
up  in  a leathern  ting  and  threw  him  into  the  sea  ; after 
. which  he  was  found  by  Prince  Elphin,  the  son  of  Gwyddno, 

I at  a weir  on  the  sand  between  Dyvi  and  Aberystwyth. 
This  strange  story  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  of  the  same 
character  with  "those  which  were  told  of  Virgil  in  the 
middle  ages,  a wildly  fictitious  narrative,  fathered  on  a dis- 
tinguished name  from  the  wish  to  give  it  an  air  of  authen- 
i ticity  in  the  eyes  of  ignorance.  But  this  explanation  i« 

, not  sufficient.  " In  the  poems  attributed  to  Taliesin  con- 
tinual allusions  are  found  to  this  preposterous  narrative; 
he  distinctly  asserts  his  having  passed  through  metamor- 
phosis ami  metempsychosis ; and  he  attributes  to  the 
| effects  of  the  caldron  of  Keridwen  the  gift  of  prophecy, 

| which  he  claims. 

I Mr.  Peacock,  in  the  novel  of  the  * Misfortunes  of  Elphin.’ 

! says,  ‘Where  Taliesin  picked  up  the  story  which  he  told  of 
j himself,  why  he  told  it,  and  what  he  meant  by  it,  are 
questions  not  easily  answered.  Certain  it  is  that  he  told 
this  story  to  his  contemporaries,  and  that  none  of  them 
contradicted  it.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  they 
believed  it,  as  any  one  who  pleases  is  most  heartily  wel- 
come to  do  now.’  It  must  be  acknowledged  however  that 
the  incidents  of  the  narrative  seem  of  a character  likely  to 
lie  invented  in  a century  later  than  the  sixth,  and  indeed 
some  of  the  poems  of  Taliesin  arc  those  which  Mr.  Turner 
seems  to  show  the  least  inclination  to  defend.  These  poems 
exhibit  also  an  introduction  of  the  Greek  and  I-iitin  metres 
into  Welsh  poetry,  find  even  of  scraps  of  Jatin.  as  in  the 
name  of  Wales  in  the  celebrated  lines  prophetic  of  the 
fate  of  his  countrymen,  which  have  been  quoted  oftener 
tlmn  any  others  of  Taliesin : — 

* Eli  Kn  4 volant 
Eu  liUiili  i L'aitw  ant 
K«  llr  A gollant 

Oiid  gwyllt  WiilU.’ 

'Thnir  I/inl  tlwy  «lnll  adore, 

TVir  lanjmnsi*  they  ahall  Itoep, 

Their  land  llin  aha!)  low 
Except  wild  W ale*  ' 

A belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  other  poems  of  Welsh 
antiquity  would  certainly  be  strengthened  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  genuineness  of  those  of  Taliesin  wasflot  in- 
volved in  theirs.  There  is  still  so  much  to  be  elucidated  by 
the  critical  examination  of  these  antient  remains,  that  it 
cannot  at  present  be  ascertained  whether  this  is  the  case. 

‘The  Heroic  Elegies  and  other  Pieces  of  Llywarch  Hen. 
Prince  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  with  a literal  translation 
bv  William  Owen,’  were  published  in  1782.  Llywarch 
j Hen,  like  Aneurin,  was  one  of  the  warriors  of  Strath  Clyde, 
and,  like  him,  was  driven  to  Wales  by  the  successes  of  the 
i Saxons.  His  poems  have  the  same  character  of  gemrine- 
j ness  as  those  of  Aneurin,  and  arc  superior  in  interest. 

! Southey,  who  remarks  that  4 their  authenticity  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Turner;  and  they  are  exceedingly  curious, 
as  some  of  the  oldest  remains  of  Celtic  poetry.’  observes, 
in  the  notes  to  his  4 Sir  Thomas  More,’  that  their  4 general 
strain  is  as  melancholy  as  it  is  rude.’  The  4 Elegy  on  Old 
Age  and  the  loss  of  his  Sons,'  and  the  lines  4 To  the  Cuckoo 
in  the  Vale  of  Cuawg,’  are  particularly  striking;  but  the 
latter  poem  is  ascribed  by  some  to  a certain  Mabclaf  np 
Llywarch,  who  Jived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century ; the  former  is  shown  to  he  Llywarch'*  by  many 
circumstances  mentioned  in  it. 

Some  of  the  remaining  poems  in  the  * Myvyrian  Archaic- 
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logy  * are  ascribed  to  Die  two  Merddyns,  who  have  been 
amalgamated  and  made  into  Merlin  in  romance.  The  same 
work  contains  a considerable  number  of  anonymous  pieces 
ascribed  to  the  earliest  bards. 

The  privileges  of  the  bards  form  the  most  peculiar  and 
interesting  portion  of  those  curious  collections  of  Welsh 
laws,  which  are  still  extant  from  a very  early  period.  The 
laws  of  Howell  Dda,  or  Howell  the  Good,  a king  of  South 
Wales,  are  of  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  tenth 
century;  but  in  a poem  by  Cynddelw,  of  the  date  11G0, 
reference  is  made  to  still  older  enactments,  to  a concession 
of  privileges  to  the  men  of  Arvon  by  Run  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  a similar  one  to  the  men  of  Powys  by  Cadwallon 
in  the  seventh.  The  laws  of  Howell  have  been  frequently 
reprinted  since  their  first  appearance  in  Wotton’s  ‘ Leges 
W nllicae  the  last  edition,  in  Welsh  and  English,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  1 Antient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,’  pub- 
lished in  l&il,  by  Aneuriu  Owen,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Record  Coiumi*>ion.  According  to  the  general 
laws  of  Wales  then  collected,  the  bards  were  entitled  to 
dues  from  marriages,  to  exemption  from  bearing  arms,  and 
to  innumerable  other  privileges ; and  a bard  was  particu- 
larly favoured  who  * knew  the  prophetic  song  of  Taliesin.’ 

It  is  stated  by  Owen  Pughe,  in  the  * Arclueologia’  (vol. 
xiv.,  p.  216),  that  the  principal  head*  under  which  antient 
Welsh  literature  may  lie  classed  are — poetry,  bardic  in-  | 
stitutes,  laws,  history,  theology,  ethics,  proverbs,  dramatic  , 
tales,  and  grammars ; and  that  ‘ the  first  of  these  classes, 
poetry,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  for  it  may  be  com-  ' 
puted  to  fill  about  eight  parts  out  of  the  ten  of  our  old 
writings,  omitting  to  take  into  account  the  heraldic  col- 
lections altogether;  but  with  respect  to  the  quantity  that 
is  printed,  such  a proportion  may  be  reversed.’  * On  this 
subject,’  lie  adds,  * I have  made  a calculation  so  as  to  en- 
able me  to  infer  that  I have  perused  upwards  of  13,000 
poetical  pieces  of  various  denominations  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  words,  in  the  course  of  about  eighteen  years 
that  I have  been  compiling  the  dictionary  of  the  Welsh 
language.’ 

The  * Triads’  may  be  said  to  belong  to  most  of  the 
remaining  classes,  for  they  are  by  turns  historical,  ethical, 
«gaf,  and  theological.  They  are  enumerations  of  a triad 
if  persons,  or  events,  or  observations,  strung  together 
in  one  short  sentence.  This  form  of  composition,  originally 
invented  in  all  likelihood  to  assist  the  memory  merely,  has 
been  raised  bv  the  Welsh  to  a degree  of  elegance  of  which 
it  hardly  at  first  sight  appears  susceptible.  The  'Triads’ 
are  of  all  ages,  and  have  unfortunately  been  preserved 
without  much  attention  to  the  date  of  their  composition  ; 
some  of  the  oldest  are  probably  as  old  as  anything  in  the 
language.  Short  as  they  are  individually,  the  collection 
in  the  • Myvyrian  Archaiology’  occupies  more  than  170 
pages  of  double  columns.  ‘The  Wisdom  of  Cadog  the 
Wise,’  a collection  of  proverbs,  said  to  be  made  by  St. 
Cadog,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  from  (he  then  an- 
tient adages  of  the  Britons,  is  much  of  the  same  style  of  j 
composition  as  some  of  the  Triads  ; and  indeed  some  of  the 
proverbs  are  thrown  into  that  shape. 

In  history  the  Welsh  literature  is  not  rich.  Their  first 
authentic  antient  historian  is  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  who 
lived  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  and  wrote  a history  of  Wales, 
an  English  translation  of  which  was  made  about  1557, 
by  Humphrey  IJwyd,  published  by  Dr.  Powell,  in  1581, 
and  has  since  been  frequently  reprinted,  the  last  time  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1832.  The  original  was  printed  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  * Myvyrian  Archaiology."  It  is  a 
dull  but  useful  chronicle. 

The  fictitious  history  translated  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth had  a very  different  fate  from  the  dry  records  of  his 
contemporary.  His  work,  a * History  of  Britain,’  in  uine 
books,  in  Latin,  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  he 
translated  from  British  materials  supplied  to  him  by  Walter 
(,’alenius,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  who  nad  collected  them  in 
Brittany,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  appears 
to  have  spread  at  once  the  name  of  its  hero.  King  Arthur, 
throughout  Europe.  It  commences  with  the  coming  of 
Brutus  from  Troy  to  Britain,  and  contains  all  the  strange 
and  wonderful  stories  respecting  Arthur  and  Merlin  which 
have  become  familiar  to  tne  readers  of  romance.  There  is  a 
Welsh  translation  of  this  book,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  ‘ Chronicle  of  Tysilio,’  and  has  been  re-translated  into 
English  and  published  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  at  the  end 
of  the  manuscript  of  which  is  the  singular  note  in  Welsh : * I, 
P.  C.,  No.  1707. 


I Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  turned  this  book  from  Welsh 
into  Latin,  and  in  my  old  age  I turned  it  the  second  time 
j from  Latin  into  Welsh.’  It  was  long  supposed  that  the 
: stories  in  this  book  were  the  invention  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  but  it  is  now  rather  believed  that  his  state- 
ment of  being  only  the  translator  is  correct,  and  that  he 
really  had  a Welsh  original  before  him.  The  arguments 
for  this  belief  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  ‘Specimens  of  early  English  Metrical  Ro» 
ntance*.'  If  there  were  Welsh  originals,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  considerable  interest  if  they  still  exist ; and  the 
prevalent  opinion  now  appears  to  be  that  they  are  to  be 
, round  in  the  ‘ Mabinogion,’  or  Children's  Tales,  of  which  a 
manuscript,  supposed  to  be  of  the  date  of  1370,  exists  in 
the  ‘ Red  Book  of  Hergest,’  preserved  at  Jesus  College, 

! Oxford.  The  tales  in  this  collection  are  in  prose ; they 
comprise  not  only  those  of  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  but 
’ the  Life  of  Taliesin,  which  is  as  wild  as  any  of  its  com- 
panions, a number  of  similar  tales,  and  the  history  of  Bevis 
of  Hampton.  Owen  Pughe  published  several  of  the 
Mabinogion,  in  Welsh  and  English,  in  the  ‘ Cambrian  Re- 
gister’ and  the  ‘ Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine  and  it  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  he  had  formed  the  project  of 
publishing  the  whole,  but  could  never  obtain  sufficient 
| support.  They  are  now  being  issued  in  numbers,  under 
( the  superintendence  of  Ladv  Charlotte  Guest,  who  de- 
clined availing  herself  of  the  translation  of  the  whole, 
already  made  by  Owen  Pughe,  and  prints  a new  English 
version  with  the  original  Welsh,  together  with  notes, 
which,  if  entirely  the  production  of  her  ladyship's  pen, 
evince  her  knowledge  not  only  of  antient  French  and 
German,  but  of  Danish  and  Icelandic.  When  the  work  is 
completed,  it  will  probably  afford  ample  materials  for  as- 
certaining if  the  Welsh  versions  of  the  stories  of  the  Round 
Table  which  it  contains  are  likely  to  be  the  originals  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  or,  like  the  Chronicle  of  Tysilio, 
taken  from  him ; but  in  either  case  it  now  appears  to  be 
the  prevalent  opinion  that  that  cycle  of  romance  originated 
in  Welsh  invention  or  tradition.  The  reasons  in  favour  of 
this  view  have  been  ably  summed  up  in  an  ' Essay  on  the 
Influence  of  Welsh  Tradition  upon  European  Literature,’ 
which  obtained  the  prize  proposed  by  the  Abergavenny 
Cymreigyddion  Society,  in  October,  1838,  and  which,  though 
not  published,  may  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum,  to 
which  a privately  printed  copy  was  presented  by  the 
author,  Mr.  J.  D.  Harding.  Mr.  Harding,  in  this  Essay, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  in  his  ‘Tour  in  Brittany,’  refer  for 
a confirmation  of  their  views  on  this  subject,  which  coin- 
cide, to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Panizzi,  in  his  * Essay  on  the 
Narrative  Poetry  of  the  Italians,’  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Boiardo  and  Anosto.  Mr.  Panizzi  states  as  the  remit  of 
his  researches,  that  ‘ All  the  chivalrous  fictions  since  spread 
through  Europe  appear  to  have  had  their  birth  in  Wales.’ 

The  subjects  of  tne  antient  Welsh  compositions  in  prose 
are  so  much  connected,  that  in  treating  of  them  it  has 
been  thought  better  to  encroach  a little  on  the  chronolo- 
I gical  arrangement  than  to  put  them  asunder.  It  will  now 
be  proper  to  return  to  the  poetry,  the  liistory  of  which  up 
to  our  own  time  is  so  entirely  uninterrupted  l»y  any 
foreign  influence,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  an  end  before 
returning  to  the  prose. 

The  second  period  of  Welsh  poetry  has  the  merit  of 
undoubted  authenticity,  and  in  antiquity  it  sur- 
passes what  can  be  produced  in  any  other  living  lan- 
guage of  the  north  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Icelandic.  The  bards  of  Wales  were  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  Scalds  of  Scandinavia,  and  they  appear  in 
their  rules  for  the  composition  of  poetry  to  have  had  much 
in  common  with  each  other.  The  4 Myvyrian  Archaiology’ 
contains  the  compositions  of  fifty-nine  bards,  from  tne 
time  of  Meilyr,  who  lived  between  1120  and  1160,  to 
that  of  Tudur  Ddall,  between  1340  and  1380.  The  most 
famous  piece  of  Meilyr  is  the  4 Death-bed  of  the  Bard,’ 
both  the  original  and  translation  of  which  are  given  in  the 
4 Cambrian  Register,'  vol.  i.,  p.  405.  His  son,  Gwalchmai 
| ap  Meilyr  (1150-90)  is  reported  to  have  accompanied 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  to  the  Crusades ; fourteen  compo- 
sitions by  him  are  still  extant,  of  which  the  most  famous 
is  on  the  subject  of  the  battle  of  Tal-y-Voel,  in  1158,  and 
has  been  translated,  but  by  no  means  faithfully,  by 
Gray— 

•Owes**  jiniUe  my  ion.-, 

U««ii  aw  ill,  muI  Owm  atreuf,’  lit- 
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Tiiia  poem  is  written  in  a phraseology  so  obscure  to  the 
modem  reader,  that  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  who  quotes  it 
in  his  recently  published  k Hanes  Cymru,'  thinks  pro- 
per to  add  a version  of  it  in  modem  Welsh.  Cynddelw 
(115O-12U0)  was  a poet  contemporary  with  Gwalchmai, 
but  of  inferior  talents.  Forty  of  his  pieces  are  printed  in 
the  ‘ Mvvyrian  Archaiology/of  which  the  most  interesting 
are  his  poem  entitled  ‘ TheDeath-bed  of  Cynddelw,’  and  his 
verses  to  Madoc,  prince  of  Powys,  the  same  who  is  the 
hero  of  Southey  s poem,  and  is  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  America.  Two  of  his  rivals 
were  illustrious  for  rank  as  well  as  genius : — Owain  Cyvei- 
lioc  ; 1 150-97),  the  prince  of  Cyveilioc,  a portion  of  Powys ; 
and  Ilywel  (1140-1109  or  1172),  one  of  the  sons  of  Owain 
Gwynedd,  and  therefore  the  brother  of  Madoc,  who  aspired 
to  his  father’s  throne,  and  fell  in  the  contest,  the  issue  ol 
which  led  to  Madoc 's  emigration  from  Wales.  The  most 
conspicuous  production  of  Owain  is  the  ode  entitled  ‘ The 
Hirlas  Horn/  or  ‘ The  Long  Blue  Horn,’  which  has  been 
frequently  translated  since  its  first  appearance  in  Evans’s 
‘ Dissertation  on  the  Bards.’  The  poems  of  Hywel  are 
chiefly  love-odes,  of  which  the  finest  is  one  entitled  ‘ The 
Choice.’  One  of  their  contemporaries,  Llywarch  ap  | 
Llewellyn  (11G0-1220),  who  was  the  laureate  of  several  of  i 
the  princes  is  commonly  known  by  the  singular  appella-. 
tion  or  * Prvdydd  y Moch,’  or  the  • Poet  of  the  Pigs’  for 
what  cause’is  not  now  ascertainable.  One  of  his  produc- 
tions is  an  invocation,  when  undergoing  the  fiery  ordeal  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  to  ascertain  if  he  possessed  any 
knowledge  of  the  fate  of  Madoc. 

The  names  of  the  bards  now  become  still  more  nume- 
rous, and  the  period  in  which  they  lived  may  be  considered 
as  the  middle  of  the  classic  age  of  Welsh  poetry.  The 
most  distinguished  are — Einion,  the  son  of  Gwalchmai,  the 
son  of  Meilyr  0170-1220:,  of  a family  in  which  poetical 
genius  seems  to  have  been  hereditary  ; Elidyr  Sais  '1100- 
1220  , Phylip  Brydydd  (1200-1230).  and  Prvdydd  Bychan 
(1210-12G0).  Their  poems  are  chiefly  eulogies  on  the 
princes  and  great  men  with  whom  they  were  connected. 
The  next  generation  of  bards  must  have  been  that  which 
witnessed  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  the  English.  According 
to  a tradition  which  has  been  made  universally  known  by 
‘ The  Bard  ’ of  Gray,  they  must  have  perished  by  the  sword  of 
the  invader ; but  the  current  story  of  the  massacre  of  the 
bards  appears  to  rest  on  no  adequate  authority.  There  is 
no  memorial  or  tradition  of  it  in  the  country  which  is  said 
to  have  been  its  scene,  and  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  produc- 
tions of  bards  of  the  time  immediately  following.  In  the 
‘Mvvyrian  Archaiology  ’ there  appears  no  greater  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  poetical  productions  than  might  na- 
turally be  expected  as  the  result  of  a foreign  conquest,  of 
however  mild  a character ; and  the  next  century  was  des- 
tined to  produce  a bard  who  iu  national  popularity  sur- 
passed all  who  preceded  liim. 

Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Welsh 
Ovid,  and  sometimes  the  Welsh  Petrarch,  but  is  said  by 
his  English  translator  to  * approach  more  nearly  to  Bums 
than  to  any  other  poet,  whetner  of  his  own  or  other  coun- 
tries.’ His  poems  are  of  a character  almost  entirely  new  in 
the  literature  of  Wales;  the  subjects  of  them  are  chiefly 
themes  of  love  and  social  festivity,  instead  of  valour  and 
heroism.  The  exact  dates  of  Dafydd's  birth  and  death  are 
unknown,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  aliout  1340, 
and  to  have  died  about  1400;  the  incidents  of  Ins  life  are 
both  interesting  in  themselves  and  curious  from  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  mannersof  the  time.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  his  mother’s  relations,  on 
finding  her  pregnant,  turned  her  out  of  doors,  w hen  she  put 
herself  under  the  protection  of  her  lover,  who  immediately 
married  her,  and  the  new-married  pair  visited  a cousin  of 
the  husband,  of  the  name  of  Ivor  Hael.  In  alter  years, 
when  Dafydd  was  a lad,  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
same  Ivor  on  being  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  parents  in 
consequence  of  impertinence  to  them.  Here  he  became 
tutor  and  lover  of  Ivor’s  daughter,  whom,  when  the  father 
found  what  was  going  on,  he  placed  in  a nunnery  at  An- 
glesea,  but  without  withdrawing  his  patronage  from 
Dafydd,  who  composed  many  songs  to  the  lady,  and  was 
about  this  time  elected  chief  bard  of  Glamorgan,  from  i 
which  he  is  often  called  Dafydd  Morganwg.  His  ap-  I 
pointment  to  this  office  led  to  a contest  of  satire  with  [ 
Rhys  Meigan,  another  bard,  who  reflected  on  the  illegi- 
timacy of  Dafydd’s  biith,  but  was  answered  in  a poem  of  I 


such  pungency,  that  on  hearing  it  recited  he  fell  down  and 
expired  on  the  spot.  The  handsome  person  of  Dafydd  and 
his  poetical  talents  made  him  at  this  time  such  a favourite 
with  the  fair  sex,  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  amusing 
himself  by  giving  an  assignation  to  twenty-four  different 
mistresses  with  all  of  whom  he  appointed  an  interview  at 
the  same  spot,  and,  concealed  benind  the  hushes,  laughed 
at  the  meeting.  They  all,  when  they  had  discovered  the 
trick,  vowed  to  be  the  death  of  the  cleeeiver,  who  had  the 
temerity  to  make  his  appearance,  and  in  a humorous  verse 
desired  her  who  had  kissed  him  oftenest  to  strike  him 
first.  The  confusion  and  the  mutual  sneers  of  Ihe  women 
produced  a battle,  in  the  heat  of  which  Dafydd  escaped. 
The  heart  of  the  bard  was  soon  after  affected  by  a serious 
passion  for  Morvudd,  the  daughter  of  Madog  Law  gam. 
who  was  united  to  him  in  a grove  by  his  friend  Madog 
Benfras,  an  eminent  bard.  Dafydd  argued  the  validity  of 
this  mode  of  marriage,  but  Uie  bride's  father  and  the 
Church  thought  otherwise,  and  Morvudd  was  soon  after 
united,  agreeably  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  with  Cynfrig 
Cynin,  whom  Dafydd  christened  * Bwa  Bach,*  or  the  * Little 
Hunchback,’  and  assailed  under  that  name  with  all  the 
weapons  of  satire.  He  followed  up  this  poetical  warfare 
by  running  away  with  the  lady,  who  was  nothing  loth,  but 
the  fugitives  were  overtaken  and  separated,  and  Dafydd 
was  condemned  to  pay  a heavy  fine,  which  the  men  of 
Glamorgan,  who  lootceH  more  to  his  genius  than  his  mo- 
rality, released  him  by  discharging.  This  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  Morvudd  excited  the  contempt  of  another  eminent 
bard,  Gruffydd  Gryg  of  Anglesea,  who  ridiculed  Dafydd  in 
a poem,  which  produced  a contest  of  satire  till  it  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  an  ingenious  and  good-natured 
stratagem  of  Bola  Bauol,  a friend  of  both.  He  contrived 
that  a report  of  the  death  of  each  should  reach  the  ears  of 
the  other,  and,  as  he  expected,  on  the  receipt  of  the  sad 
intelligence  animosity  was  forgotten : Dafydd  composed  a 
panegyrical  elegy  on  Gruffydd,  and  Gruffydd  on  Dafydd. 
When  the  trick' was  discovered,  the  consequence  was  a 
renewal  of  friendship.  Dafydd  lived  to  survive  his  Mor- 
vudd and  all  his  dearest  friends,  and  on  his  death-bed  com- 
! posed  a poem  expressive  of  his  own  resignation  and 
\ nope. 

1 The  poems  of  Datydd  ap  Gwilym  were  first  published 
in  Welsh  only,  hut  with  an  English  memoir,  from  which 
I the  preceding  account  has  been  taken,  by  Owen  Jones  and 
Owen  Pnghe,  in  1789.  An  English  translation  of  several 
of  the  best  was  published  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Maelog,  in  1834.  The  poems  of  Dafydd  are  remarkable, 
among  other  things,  for  exhibiting  the  indications  of  an 
approach  to  a system  of  versification  which  was  soon  after 
carried  to  what  may  be  called  a point  of  perfection  or 
point  of  absurdity,  as  the  reader’s  taste  may  decide,  and 
which  it  may  therefore  be  proper  to  notice  here  as  at  the 
period  of  its  full  establishment. 

' Originally,’  we  are  told  by  a writer  in  the  * Cambrian 
Register,’ vol.  i.,  p.  400,  'the  distribution  of  long  and  short 
syllables  or  feet  formed  the  basis  of  Welsh  verse  amt  rhyme : 
of  the  combination  of  verses,  there  was  also  another  prin- 
ciple called  consonancy,  orthc  accordant  sound  of  the  same 
consonants  from  certain  accented  parts  of  the  verse  which 
casually  embellished  it.  But  this  consonancy.  being  pecu- 
liarly; musical  in  the  Welsh  language,  was  established  as 
a constituent  part  of  verse  at  a congress  held  in  the  ninth 
century,  at  which  presided  Geraint,  usually  called  Bnnld 
Glfis,  or  the  Blue  Hard.  The  consonancy  was  afterwards 
1 modified  and  improved  at  different  times,  until  about  the 
year  1360,  when  a congress  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Ivor  Hael,  wherein  it  was  established  in  the  form  in  which 
it  remains  to  this  day.’ 

' Our  system  of  versification,’  says  Edward  Williams,  or 
Iolo  Morganwg  Poems,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  220),  ‘ is  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  perhaps  in  the  world  : it  is  reduced  to 
twenty-four  elementary  classes,  and  there  is  not  in  any 
language,  antient  or  modem,  any  kind  of  verse  to  be  found 
that  is  not  used  in  the  Welsh  language,  and  that  doe*  not  rank 
I under  one  or  the  other  of  our  twenty-four  primary  classes.’ 

I That  this  system  however  is  not  easy  to  lie  understood,  is 
evident  l>om  what  is  added  to  his  notice  by  the  writer  in 
the  * Cambrian  Register,’  that  ‘ some  of  the  leading  poets 
of  North  Wales  committed  the  egregious  blunder  of  adopt- 
ing what  were  only  twenty-four  different  stanzas  of  ex- 
amples of  the  original  canons  for  the  canons  themselves, 
which  has  created  a schism  between  them  and  the  bards  of  the 
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South,  and  which  has  been  the  means  of  leading  modern 
writers  into  errors,  whenever  they  have  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  twenty-four  measures  of  poetry.’ 

The  Welsh  name  for  tliis  species  of  consonancy  is  Cyngh- 
anedd , and  though  more  complicated,  it  has  much  analogy 
to  the  alliteration  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  and 
earlier  English  poetry,  from  which  the  first  idea  of  it  may 
have  been  borrowed.  The  Welsh  soon  became  proud  of 
it : a specimen  of  English  verse,  composed  in  1450,  by  a 
Welsh  student  at  Oxford,  to  exhibit  the  advantages  of  the 

* cross  consonancy,’  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
‘ Cambrian  Register.’  A more  recent  example  of  it,  given 
in  Walters’s  ‘Dissertation  on  the  Welsh  Language,’  will 
perhaps  convey  a clearer  notion  of  it  tlian  a lengthened 
description.  The  lines  are  on  Envy 

' A in  Ptwnhii*’  fano  he  found, 

That  yonder  grew  y«-t  utuler  ground. 

Sprung  from  the  apawn  of  Spile ; 

The  Elf  nil  nilren  dural  not  diaplay, 

Nor  act  the  aevil  in  the  day, 

But  at  I ho  noon  of  night.' 

The  introduction  of  Cynghanedd  tended  strongly  to  induce 
the  poets  of  Wales  to  pay  more  attention  to  sound  than 
sense,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  the  specimen  given,  but 
it  held  its  ground  till  in  our  own  days,  in  1819,  Dr.  Owen 
Pughe,  by  translating  the  * Paradise  Lost’  into  Welsh  blank 
verse,  without  respect  to  the  laws  of  Cynghanedd,  was 
said  to  have  led  the  way  to  a desirable  reform. 

The  next  distinguished  poet  after  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym 
was  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  who  lived  during  the  wars  of  the 
Hoses.  His  works  are  less  remarkable  for  their  poetical 
than  their  historical  interest.  They  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  original  Welsh,  with  English  notes,  chiefly  of 
explanatory  historical  matter,  by  the  Cy  mm  rod  orion,  or 
Hoyal  Cambrian  Institution,  in  the  year  1837,  and  occupy 
an  octavo  volume,  which  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Jones,  of  Christchurch,  known  by  the  name  of  Tegid. 

The  reigns  which  followed  were  by  no  means  fertile  in 
poetic  merit.  The  next  bard  who  deserves  attention  in 
a general  survey  of  Welsh  literature,  is  Huw  Moms,  or 
Hugh  Morris,  who  was  bora  in  1622,  and  survived  till  1709. 
‘ He  is  to  be  ranked,'  we  are  told  in  the  ‘ Cambrian  Regis- 
ter,’ ‘ among  the  first  of  the  Welsh  poets.  He  eminently 
excelled  in  that  talent  which  we  call  humour,  and  was 
equally  master  of  the  pathetic  and  the  sublime.’  The 
same  writer  states  that  his  ‘ Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mrs. 
Middleton  ’ is  equal  or  superior  to  ‘the  two  most  beautiful 
compositions  in  the  English  language  on  the  same  subject, 
the  * Monody’  on  the  death  of  his  lady,  by  Lord  Lyttelton, 
and  that  ‘to  the  Memory  of  a Young  Lady,’  by  Mr.  Shaw.’ 
Theworksof  Huw  Monts  were  published  in  two  duodecimo 
volumes,  at  Wrexham,  in  1823,  under  the  title  of  ‘Eos 
Ceiriog,’  or  ‘The  Nightingale  of  Ceiriog.’ 

The  most  distinguished  bards  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  Goronwy  Owen,  Evan  Evans,  and  Edward  Williams. 
Goronwy  Owen  is  styled  by  Owen  Pughe  ‘one  of  the 
greatest  poets  that  appeared  among  the  Welsh.'  He  was 
t he  son  of  a peasant  in  Anglesey,  and  was  indebted  for  his 
education  to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  a distinguished  antiquary, 
who  had  him  brought  up  for  the  church.  He  married  in 
Oswestry,  where  he  was  curate,  and  says  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, * My  wife  speaks  very  little  Welsh,  vet  she  understands 
some ; so  that  I fear  that  if  I go  not  to  Wales,  my  boys  will 
he  Saxons,  for  by  the  life  of  me  I cannot  teach  the  eldest 
one  word  of  Welsh.'  He  was  curate  to  Dr.  Douglas, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  ‘ the  person,’  he  says,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  ‘ who  defended  the  poet  Milton  against 
the  insidious  defamation  of  Lauder.  Be  it  as  it  may,  he  is 
sufficiently  severe  and  hard  towards  me.  I hold  some 
little  land  of  him  appertaining  to  the  school,  and  though 
it  was  set  too  high  before,  yet  ne  has  sent  down  this  year 
orders  to  raise  tne  rent,  lest  a poor  wretched  curate  should 
gain  anything  in  his  service,  or  obtain  too  good  a bargain 
at  his  liand.'  This  and  similar  treatment  at  last  induced 
Owen  to  petition  the  Cymmrodorion  Society,  in  1757,  for 
assistance  towards  paying  his  passage  for  America,  where 
he  settled  at  Williamsburg  in  Virginia;  and  after  the  year 
1767  nothing  further  was  heard  of  him.  ‘ About  the  year 
17U8,’  *ays  Owen  Pughe,  in  the  ‘Cambrian  Biography,’ 

* so  tne  persons  who  revered  his  memory  tried  to  obtain  in- 
formation if  he  were  alive  or  dead,  and  with  that  view 
sent  a letter  over  to  his  son.  Him  they  found  perfectly 
Americanized : before  any  answer  was  sent,  he  must  first 


know  who  would  pay  him  for  his  trouble.’  The  principal 
poems  of  Goronwy  Owen  were  printed  in  the  first  volume 
of  a book  called  1 Diddanwch  Teuluaidd,’  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1763.  Tile  book  has  a curious  English  preface  by 
the  printer,  who  states  that  it  was  ‘put  into  his  hands  by 
the  editor,  Hugh  Jones,’  who  ‘owned  himself  incapable  of 
writing  an  English  preface  to  it,  and  therefore  desired  me 
to  do  that  office  for  him.'  * The  editor,’  he  adds,  * being 
an  itinerary  bard  in  the  manner  of  the  antients,  hath  given 
me  leave  to  tell  his  readers  that  he  pretends  to  neither 
learning  nor  languages ; he  despises  them  all  except  his 
own,  as  the  chief  Greek  poets  did,  calling  other  languages 
barbarous.  He  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  English 
or  French  nations  have  anything  that  may  properly  be 
called  poetry ; such  is  man's  partiality  towards  nis  own 
country  and  people.’ 

The  Rev.  Evan  Evans  was  bom  in  Cardiganshire  in 
1731.  He  also  was  patronised  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  and 
educated  for  the  church,  but  rose  to  no  higher  station  than 
that  of  a curate,  and  at  his  death,  in  1789,  was  reported  and 
believed  to  have  perished  from  want  on  a mountain.  He 
was,  on  the  contrary,  allowed  an  annuity  by  Mr.  Panton,  a 
gentleman  of  Anglesey,  on  condition  of  receiving  his 
library  of  manuscripts  after  his  death.  He  published  two 
octavo  volumes  of  Welsh  sermons,  4 Dissertatio  de  Bard  is,' 
‘Specimens  of  Antient  Welsh  Poetry,’  and  a poem  entitled 
the  ‘ Love  of  our  Country.’  His  talents  as  a poet  have  be- 
come more  known  and  appreciated  since  his  death  than 
before.  Jones,  the  historian  of  Brecknock,  says,  in  a letter, 
written  in  1797,  ‘ I did  not  think  Evan  Prydydd  Hir’  (the 
bardic  name  of  Evans)  ‘ the  poet  he  was.  I knew  him  well, 
but  I suppose  the  cwrw  had  expelled  the  atren  before  I 
became  acquainted  with  him.' 

Edward  Williams,  known  by  the  Bardic  name  of  Iolo 
Morganwg,  was  a poet  of  merit  both  in  Welsh  and  English. 
He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Llancarvan  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, about  the  year  1747.  His  English  poems,  lyric  and 
pastoral,  in  two  volumes,  published  in  1794,  present  per- 
haps the  most  curious  list  of  subscribers  that  ever  was  at- 
tached to  any  publication.  It  begins  with  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales ; it  contains  those  of  Mrs.  Barbanld,  of 
William  Bowles,  generalissimo  of  the  Creek  nation.  Sir 
William  Jones,  Miss  Hannah  More,  Lord  Orford, 
Thomas  Paine,  Samuel  Rogers,  Miss  Anna  Seward,  John 
Horne  Tooke,  Wilberforce,  and  General  Washington.  He 
afterwards  published  two  volumes  of  Welsh  hymns, 
‘Salmauyr  Eglwys  yn  yr  Aniahvch.’  Williams  worked 
through  fife  at  his  trade  as  a stonemason.  He  lived  for 
some  time  in  London,  and  was  anxious  to  emigrate  to 
America,  but  returned  to  Wales,  and  lived  and  died  there, 
lie  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his 
country;  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ‘ Myvyrian 
Archaiologyv  and  he  was,  in  1820,  about  to  publish  a col- 
lection of  documents  illustrative  of  Welsh  history,  but 
seems  to  have  been  prevented  from  want  of  sufficient  sup- 
port. These  documents  are  now  announced  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Welsh  Manuscript  Society,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  his  son,  Mr.  Taliesin  Williams,  who  published,  in 
1829,  his  father’s  ‘Cyfrinach  Beirdd  Ynys  Prydain.’or  ‘ Secret 
of  the  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.’  Iolo  died  at  Fleming- 
I stone  in  Glamorganshire,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1826; 
and  Southey  says,  in  his  Life  of  Cowper,  ‘ It  grieves  me  to 
think  what  cunous  knowledge,  and  how  much  of  it,  has 
probably  perished  with  poor  old  Edward  Williams.’  From 
some  letters  by  him,  which  were  printed  during  his  life- 
time in  the  third  volume  of  the  ‘ Cambrian  Register,’  it 
seems  that  he  had  written  his  autobiography,  in  which  he 
had  introduced  an  account  of  Welsh  literature  during  his 
own  time,  as  well  as  his  opinions  of  Welsh  literature  in 
general.  This  work  would  probably  be  of  value,  as  his 
opinions  on  these  subjects  appear  to  have  been  self- 
formed. 

The  epithet  whieh  has  been  given  to  a writer  contem- 
porary with  Edward  Williams,  4 the  Cambrian  Shakspere,’ 
would  give  a stranger  an  idea  that  at  all  events  its  pos- 
[ scssor  occupied  an  important  station  in  Welsh  literary 
j annals  ; out  even  in  this  he  would  be  mistaken.  * Twm 
or  Nant,  says  Williams,  in  one  of  his  letters,  ‘ has  been 
called  tiie  Shakspere  of  Wales.  What  blasphemy  to  name 
him  with  the  Shakspere  of  England ! You  nave  most  pro- 
bably seen  a foolish  crambo,  sometimes  put  into  the  hands  of 
little  children  beginning  to  read,  “This  is  the  house  that  Jack 
built.”  It  is  much  fairer  to  compare  this  to  the  writings  of 


8hakspere  than  anything  that  was  ever  written  by  Twin 
or  Nant,  whose  interludes  consist  of  nothing  but  the  lowest 
and  frequently  the  most  indecent  buffoonery  that  can  be 
imagined.'  'twm  or  Nant,’  or  Tom  of  the  Valley,  was 
the  Bardic  name  of  Thomas  Edwards,  who  was  bom  in  the 
year  1738,  in  Denbighshire,  and  died,  we  believe,  about 
1820.  Some  of  hia  admirers  call  him  ‘the  Welsh  Aristo- 
phanes.’ His  interludes,  * Enterlutes,’  as  he  calls  them  in 
Welsh,  resemble,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  titles,  which 
are  given  by  a correspondent  in  the  ‘ Gwladgarwr'  (vol.  vi., 
p.  144),  the  Mysteries  which  preceded  the  establishment  of 
the  regular  theatre  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  One  of 
them  is  a dialogue  between  a Protestant  and  a Dissenter ; 
another  between  Pleasure  and  Misery.  The  dates  of  these 
are  1783  and  1787 : he  afterwards  advanced  nearer  to  the 
regular  drama,  for,  in  1812,  we  have  the  ‘ Ystori  Richard 
Whittington,  yr  hwn  a Ai  dair  gwaith  yn  Arglwydd  Maer 
Llundain,'  the  story  of  Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

The  Cambrian  Shakspere  deserved  his  title  much  less 
than  Dr.  Owen  Pughc  would  that  of  the  Cambrian  Milton. 
Dr.  Pughe  was  equally  eminent  as  an  antiquary,  a lexico- 
grapher, and  a poet.  His  principal  work  oT  the  latter  de- 
scription is  his  ‘Coll  Gwynfa,’  a translation  of  the  ‘Para- 
dise Lost,’  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  distin- 
guished for  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  ‘Cynghanedd.’  He 
also  published,  under  the  name  of  Idriaon,  a poem  entitled 
‘ Hu  Gadam,’  or  ‘ Hu  the  Mighty,’  commemorative  of  Ihe 
exploits  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Cymry,  famous  in  tradition, 
who  conducted  their  migration  from  * Defrobani,’ or  *8um- 
merland,’  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Dr.  Pughe  was  born  in 
Merionethshire,  in  1759,  and  died  in  1835,  in  his  native 
county,  to  which  he  had  returned  after  a long  residence  in 
London. 

Mr.  Edward  Jones,  who  was  appointed  bard  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1783,  was  also  a native  of  Merionethshire, 
and  died  in  London  in  1824.  His  ‘ Relics  of  the  Welsh 
Bards’  are  valuable  from  the  specimens  they  contain  both 
of  the  poetry’  and  the  mnsic  of  Wales,  but  the  English 
translations  which  he  gives  of  the  Welsh  passages  are  by 
far  too  paraphrastical.  Mr.  Parry’s  invaluable  collection 
of  ‘Welsh  Melodies,’  with  poetry  by  Mr*.  Hemans,  has 
superseded  much  of  the  utility  of  Jones's  work  for  the 
musician ; but  wc  understand  that  a new  edition  of  the 
* Relics'  has  either  appeared  or  is  about  to  appear  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Parry  himself. 

The  Welsh  Parnassus  of  the  nincteenh  century  is  crowded 
with  candidates  for  fame,  many  of  whom  have  received  the 
highest  praises  from  Cambrian  critics.  It  may  be  observed 
of  all,  that  they  aim  at  producing  little  beyond  short  lyrical 
pieces,  many  of  them  on  the  casual  occurrences  of  the 
day  or  on  subjects  dictated  by  societies.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  give  more  than  very  brief  notices  of  the 
most  conspicuous.  As  usual  North  Wales  is  the  most 
abundant  in  bards,  and  Caernarvonshire  appears  to  be  the 
most  prolific  county.  David  Owen,  of  Eifion  (by  his 
bardic  name  Dewi  Wyn),  was  born  in  Caernarvonshire  in 
1784,  and  died  in  1841,  after  a life  spent  in  rural  pursuits. 
His  poetical  works  were  collected  in  one  volume,  and 
published  at  Chester  in  1841,  under  the  title  of'Blodau 
Arfon,’  or  * Flowers  of  Arvon.’  The  Rev.  William  Wil- 
liams (Gwilym  Caledfryn),  of  Caernarvon,  is  the  author  of 
an  interesting  volume  of  poetry,  entitled  * Grawn  Awen,  or 
the  Treasures  of  the  Muse and  Mr.  David  Thomas 
(Dafydd  Ddu  Eryri),  of  Caernarvon,  who  was  found 
drowned  in  1822,  had  produced  acme  poems,  the  merit  of 
which  has  lately  occasioned  their  republication,  with  a 
Life  of  the  author  prefixed.  Mr.  David  Richards  (Dafydd 
Ionawr],  of  Dolgeliy,  is  the  author  of  four  or  five  volumes 
of  poems,  which  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  some  of  the 
best  in  the  language.  The  Rev.  John  Richanls,  of  Llaner- 
chymedd  in  Anglesey,  and  the  founder  of  Sunday-schools 
m that  island,  who  died  in  1832,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year, 
was  both  an  antiquarian  and  a poet.  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd 
Jones  (Gwenffrwd),  of  Holywell  in  Flintshire,  who  went 
to  America  in  1832,  and  died  in  Alabama  in  1834,  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  had  translated  Thomson's  ‘ Seasons'  and 
Goldsmith's  ‘Deserted  Village,’  and  published,  in  1831,  a 
small  but  useful  volume,  entitled  ‘ Ceinion  Awen  y Cymry,’ 
or  ‘ the  Beauties  of  Welsh  Poetry.’  In  South  Wales  the 
principal  seat  of  the  * Awen  ’ is  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Taliesin 
\\  imams,  the  son  of  Iolo  Morganwg,  has  followed  the 
example,  instead  of  the  advice  of  his  father,  who,  like  Sir  j 


Walter  Scott,  was  anxious  that  none  of  his  sons  should  be 
poets.  He  is  now  a schoolmaster  at  Merthyr,  which  boasts 
of  another  poet  in  the  person  of  another  schoolmaster, 
John  Thomas,  who  is  said  by  his  admirers  to  be  the  best 
minstrel  in  South  Wales,  and  of  a third,  in  the  innkeeper 
Edward  Williams  (Iolo  Mynwy).  Two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  modern  Welsh  poets  are  resident  at  Oxford — 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Evans,  of  Jesus  College,  who  assumes  the 
name  of  Daniel  Ddu  o Gercdigion,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Jones,  of  Christ  Church,  who  takes  that  of  Tegid.  A 
collection  of  poems  by  the  former  was  published  at 
Llandovery,  in  1831,  unaer  the  title  of ‘Gwinllan  y Bardd— 
The  Poet's  Vineyard  :*  the  productions  of  Tegid  mast 
be  sought  for  in  numerous  periodicals ; they  are  noted 
for  grace  and  neatness  of  expression.  Tnere  is  one 
Welsh  poet  of  note  in  London,  the  Rev.  James  Hughes,  of 
Deptford,  minister  of  Jewin  Crescent  Chapel ; who  is  also 
the  author  of  a popular  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

The  prose  literature  of  Wales  in  modem  times  may  be 
said  to  commence  with  the  translation  of  the  Bible,*  the 
history  of  which  is  curious.  In  the  year  15(52  or  1563,  it  was 
enacted  by  Parliament  that  ‘the  Bible,  Testament,  and 
Common  Prayer’  should  be  translated  into  the  British  or 
Welsh  tongue ; should  be  viewed,  perused,  and  allowed  by 
the  bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  St.  David,  IJandaff,  and 
Hereford  ; and  should  be  printed  and  used  in  the  churches 
by  the  1st  of  March,  in  the  year  1566,  under  a penalty,  in 
case  of  failure,  of  forty  pounds,  to  be  levied  on  each  of  the 
above  bishops.  In  1567,  one  year  after  the  time  fixed  by 
Parliament,  the  New  Testament  made  its  appearance,  but 
more  than  twenty  years  elapsed  before  there  was  a version 
of  the  Old.  The'reasons  are  probably  those  conjectured  by 
Llewelyn,  that  the  time  allowed  was  too  short,  the  persons 
that  could  be  employed  upon  it  too  few,  the  penalty  allowed 
for  failure  too  slight  to  induce  the  bishops,  who  seem  to 
have  had  no  funds  assigned  them  to  caiTy  on  the  work,  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  procuring  a translation,  which  must  have 
cost  each  of  them  much  more  than  forty  pounds.  In  fact 
the  whole  affairaeems  to  have  dropped  to  the  ground,  and 
’ the  translation,  which  finally  was  published  at  London  in 
1588,  was  executed  by  Dr.  William  Morgan,  vicar  of  Llan 
Rhaiadr,  in  Denbighshire,  not  in  consequence  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  because  he  felt  the  necessity  of  the 
work.  Morgan  was  promoted,  in  1595,  to  the  see  of  Llan- 
daff,  ‘translated,’  says  Llewellyn,  ‘to  St.  Asaph  in  1001, 
and  in  1(504  to  a better  place.’  His  successor  at  St.  Asaph, 
Dr.  Parry,  published,  in  1620,  a revised  edition  of  this 
Bible,  with  such  considerable  alterations  that  it  might  al- 
most be  called  a new  translation,  and  this  is  the  one  which 
continues  in  use  to  the  present  day.  Owen  Pughe  men- 
tioned, in  1802,  that  nineteen  editions  of  the  Bible,  consist- 
ing of  upwards  of  a hundred  and  thirty  thousand  copies, 
had  circulated  in  Wales.  Llewelyn  published,  in  1768, 
'An  Historical  Account  of  the  British  or  Welsh  ver- 
sions and  editions  of  the  Bible,'  which  is  very  amusingly 
written. 

The  early  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible  were  printed  in 
London,  and  the  introduction  of  typography  into  the  prin- 
cipality was  exceedingly  slow.  Cotton,  in  the ‘Typogra- 
phical Gazetteer/  states  that  the  earliest  information  he 
possesses  on  the  subject  is  from  one  of  the  Martin  Mar- 
Prelate  tracts  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  ‘ knave  Thackwell  the  printer,  which  printed 
popyshe  and  traiterems  Welshe  bookes  in  Wales,’  but  that 
nothing  more  has  ever  been  discovered  of  this  printer  or  his 
books.  In  the  ‘Gentleman’s  Magazine’  for  August,  1821, 
it  was  observed  by  a correspondent,  that 4 from  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  downwards,  so  adverse  were  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  diffusion  of  Welsh  literature,  that 
there  was  not  a printing-press  in  the  principality  until  the 
year  1734,  or  thereabouts,  when  a temporary  one  was  set 
up  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  of  Bod-Edeyrn,  in  Anglesey. 
This  identical  press,’  the  correspondent  adds,  ‘ is  stillin  be- 
ing at  Trevirw,  near  Llanrwst.’ 

Affaire  seem  to  have  continued  in  this  apathetic  state  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  two  prin- 
cipal engines  were  set  in  motion  w hich  have  since  changed 
the  whole  face  of  literary  affaire  in  the  principality — the  one 
the  establishment  of  periodicals,  and  the  other  the  esta- 
blishment of  societies.  The  first  Welsh  periodical  ap- 
peared about  the  year  1770;  its  title  was  * Eurgrawn 
Cjmraeg,’  or  ‘The  Welsh  Treasure it  was  edited  by  th« 
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Ret.  Peter  Williams,  of  Caermarthen,  and  Evan  Thomas, 
a Welsh  poet  from  Montgomeryshire,  then  resident  at  that 
town.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  example  appears  from 
the  list  of  eight  periodicals  then  in  existence  given  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the  * Transactions  of  the 
Cymmrodorion’  in  1828,  and  the  statement  in  a number  of 
the  * Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine  ’ for  1831,  that  at  that 
time  *no  less  than  fourteen  periodicals  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage issued  monthly  from  tne  press.’ 

The  principal  now  or  lately  in  being  are — 1,  the  ‘ Seren 
Gomer,  or  ' Star  of  Gomer,’  which,  first  commenced  as  a 
newspaper,  has  since  1818  appeared  at  Caermarthen  in  the 
form  of  a monthly  magazine,  and  affords,  in  the  shape  of 
biographies,  reviews  of  books,  &c„  a tolerably  complete 
view  of  the  passing  literature  of  Wales,  but  is  perhaps  on 
the  whole  rather  a religious  than  a literary  periodical.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Harris  of  Swansea,  a 
popular  writer  and  aut  hor  of  several  works  both  in  English 
and  Welsh,  who  died  in  1823,  and  whose  son,  John  Harris 
( Jeuan  Gian  Tawy),  who  died  in  1824,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  was  a poet  of  merit.  2,  * Y Gwladgarwr,’  or  * The 
Patriot,'  published  at  Chester  and  Liverpool  from  1833  to 
1841,  was  of  a more  exclusively  literary  character  than  the 

* Seren  Gomer.’  Its  first  editor,  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans  (Jeuan 
Gian  Geirionydd),  a native  of  Trefriw,  near  Llanrwst,  is  a dis- 
tinguished bard,  author  of  the  * Seraph,’  and  officiates  as 
a judge  of  poetical  compositions  at  the  4 Eisteddvodau.' 
3,  The  * Cylchgrawn,’  or  Welsh  * Penny  Magazine,*  the 
publication  of  which  was  commenced  in  January,  1834, 
and  discontinued  in  June,  1833,  consisted  principally  of 
translations  from  the  works  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  So- 
ciety, in  particular  the  ‘Penny  Magazine' and  ‘Cyclo- 
paedia,’ and  was  published  under  the  Society's  superinten- 
dence. It  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Blackwell,  of 
Mold  in  Flintshire,  and  late  rector  of  Meinordeift  in 
Cardigan,  a distinguished  poet.  Its  discontinuance  is 
attributable  partly  to  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  Welsh 
public  for  sectarian  publications.  4,  ‘Y  Dryaorfa,’  or 

* The  Treasury,’  editeu  by  John  Pam-,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a committee  of  the  Calvinist  body,  published 
since  1831.  This  periodical  is  chiefly  religious.  Tire  same 
may  be  said  of,  5,  ‘Yr  Athraw,’  or  ‘The  Instructor,’ 
edited  by  H.  Gwajchmai,  and  published  at  Llanidloes  since 
1836,  and  6,  * Y Diwygiwr,*  or  • The  Reformer,’  conducted  by 
a committee  of  ministers  of  the  Independents,  commenced 
at  Llanelly  in  the  same  year.  Besides  these  there  are  * Yr 
Haul,’  or  ‘ The  Sun,’  and  ‘ Y Gwyliedydd,’  or  * The  Sentinel,’ 
and  others  of  inferior  note.  All  of  the  existing  periodicals 
give  a summary  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  we 
believe  that  all  are  of  the  liberal  or  reforming  side  in 
politics,  but  one.  There  are  also  two  or  three  local  news- 
papers. These  periodicals  now  comprise  almost  the  whole 
of  the  current  literature  of  Wales.  As  in  poetry  scarcely 
a single  Welsh  author  has  been  found  to  venture  beyond 
the  limits  of  a short  lyric  piece,  it  seems  as  if  the  confined 
limits  of  an  article  in  a magazine  were  amply  sufficient  for 
the  ambition  of  their  writers  in  prose. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  place  to  mention 
lhat  some  of  the  most  valuable  intormation  in  print  with 
regard  to  the  literature  of  Wales  is  comprised  in  three  pe- 
riodicals in  the  English  language,  devoted  exclusively  to 
Welsh  subjects.  The  earliest  of  these,  ‘The  Cambrian 
Register,’  extends  to  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was 
published  in  1796,  the  second  in  1799,  and  the  third  in 
1818.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  three  volumes  of  a 
periodical  publication  more  rich  in  original  information  of 
interest.  The  letters  of  distinguished  Welsh  antiquaries, 
which  fonn  a portion  of  its  contents,  are  particularly  enter- 
taining ; and  a history  of  Welsh  poetry,  which  appears  in 
the  first  volume,  contains  more  information  on  the  subject 
of  its  recent  authors  than  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Dr. 
Owen  Pughe  was  one  of  its  principal  contributors.  ‘The 
Cambro-Briton  and  General  Celtic  Repository,’  also  in 
three  volumes,  published  in  the  yean  1819-22,  is  an  ex- 
cellent periodical,  replete  with  information  of  every  kind, 
and  remarkably  free  from  frivolous  or  unimportant  matter. 
Its  editor  was  Mr.  John  Humffreys  Parry,  secretary  to  the 
Cymmrodorion  Society,  author  of  the  * Cambrian  Plutarch  ’ 
and  other  works  of  reputation.  The  * Cambro-Briton  * is 
also  an  indispensable  work  in  the  library  of  every  one  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history,  the  an- 
tiquities, and  the  literature  of  Wales.  The  ‘Cambrian 
Quarterly  Magazine,’  in  five  volumes,  published  from  1829 


to  1833,  is  unfavourably  distinguished  from  its  predecessors 
by  the  admission  of  articles  of  mere  light  reading ; but 
some  of  these  arc  extremely  well  written,  and  the  ‘ Tour 
through  Brittany,’  by  the  Key.  Thomas  Price,  inserted 
under  the  signature  of  Camhuanawc,  is  a signal  orna- 
ment to  the  work.  The  eleven  volumes  of  these  pe- 
riodicals should  find  a place  in  every  public  library  in  Eng- 
land, or  even  in  any  private  collection  of  moderate  size, 
where  the  literature  of  antient  Britain  and  the  modern  lite- 
rature of  a considerable  portion  of  it,  are  not  objects  of 
absolute  indifference.  They  comprise  almost  all  the  in- 
formation on  the  subject  at  present  accessible  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader— defective  in  many  respects,  it  is  true,  and 
scattered  over  many  volumes ; but  the  English  can 
scarcely  complain  of  the  deficiency  of  a general  and  satis- 
factory survey  of  the  literature  of  Wales,  while  as  yet  they 
have  nothing  of  a similar  kind  for  their  own. 

The  societies  of  Wales,  though  not  very  successful  at 
first,  have  been  in  the  long  run  most  effectual  in  reviving 
the  taste  for  its  literature  and  the  study  of  it.  The  earliest 
of  them  seems  to  have  been  the  Cymmrodorion  (Associates) 
or  Metropolitan  Cambrian  Institution,  which  was  originally 
established  in  London  in  1731.  Its  immediate  purpose  was 
to  cultivate  the  language  and  literature  of  Wales,  and  its 
members  were  also  to  * contribute  their  endeavour*  towards 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed part  of  their  countrymen.’  It  collected  some  scarce 
books  and  MSS.  relating  to  Wales,  which  were  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Welsh  school  in  Gray's-Inn- 
Lane,  but  did  little  else  in  a literary  point  of  view,  and  after 
an  existence  of  thirty  years  appears  to  have  gradually  ex- 
pired of  inaction.  Its  place  was  more  vigorously  occupied 
by  the  Gwyneddigion,  or  Society  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales,  which  was  established  in 
London  in  1771,  by  that  indefatigable  patriot  Owen 
Jones  of  Myvyr.  This  association  has  at  different  times 
patronised  various  literary  works  connected  with  the  prin- 
cipality, but  its  chief  aim  is  to  keep  alive  the  attach- 
ment to  the  national  music  and  poetry.  With  this  view 
it  has  revived  the  antient  congresses  of  the  bards,  and 
distributed  medals  among  the  best  pcrformeis  on  the 
national  instrument,  the  harp,  and  the  writers  of  the 
best  Welsh  poems  on  subjects  selected  annually  for 
the  occasion.  The  London  Cymreigyddion  Society,  founded 
in  1795,  was  intended  to  place  the  natives  of  Wales 
on  something  of  an  equality  with  the  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  in  respect  of  the  opportunities  of  acquiring 
useful  knowledge;  and  for  'this  purpose  its  meetings 
once  a month  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  delivery  of 
lectures  in  the  Welsh  language  on  scientific  and  useful 
subjects,  many  of  which  were  printed  and  published.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  however  that  one  of  flic  last 
public  acts  of  this  society  has  been  to  reward  the  Rev.  J. 
Bray  for  his  * Essay  on  the  Means  of  Promoting  the  Lite- 
rature of  Wales,’  in  which  he  recommends  as  one  of  those 
means  the  systematic  discouragement  of  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. The  second  ‘Cymmrodorion’  Society  was  formed 
in  1820,  at  a meeting  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
and  has  similar  objects  with  the  first.  It  commenced  the 
ublicRtion  of  its  * Transactions  ’ in  1822,  and  some  parts 
ave  since  been  issued,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  reached 
to  the  extent  of  two  volumes  octavo.  The  library  of  the 
Cymmrodorion  contained  the  manuscripts  collected  by  Owen 
Jones  for  the  continuation  of  the  4 Myvyrian  Archatology, 
and  the  society  proposed  to  follow  up  that  valuable  work, 
but  the  design  as  yet  remains  unaccomplished.  It  is  pro- 
bably reserved  for  the  achievement  of  the  * Society  for 
the  Publication  of  Antient  Welsh  Manuscripts,’  which  was 
founded  At  Abergavenny  in  1837,  and  is  announced  in  its 
prospectus  to  be  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  ‘ Cymmro- 
dorion Society,  founded  at  Iximlon  in  1730,’  by  which  tho 
second  Cymmrodorion  Society  is  probably  meant,  though 
the  date  which  is  given  is  anterior  even  to  the  formation 
of  the  first.  The  Manuscript  Society  has  already  issued 
the  ‘ Liber  Landavemis,’  or  the  Antient  Register  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Llandaff,  in  Latin  and  English,  under 
the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees,  and  announces  the 
•Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales,’ the  ‘ Uvea  of  the  Welsh 
Saints,’  and  other  valuable  publications.  An  effort  has 
recently  been  made  in  London,  chiefly,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Williams,  to  found  a Cambrian  Library,  or 
collection  of  books  in  Welsh  or  relating  to  Wales — a 
very  desirable  object,  and  one  that  might  be  effected 
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at  a comparatively  small  expense,  if  taken  in  hand,  a*  it 
now  appears  to  be,  with  judgment  as  well  as  zeal.  It  is 

firobable  however  tliat  in  a short  time  & collection  of  Welsh 
itcrature  much  superior  to  any  that  has  hitherto  been  seen 
will  be  formed  at  the  British  Museum.  The  Cymmrodorion 
Society  and  the  Welsh  School  in  Gray  s-Inn- Lane  recently 
(July,  1843)  came  to  a resolution  to  present  to  that  esta- 
blistiment  their  separate  collections,  with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering them  more  generally  accessible  to  the  public.  The 
Welsh  manuscripts  at  the  Museum  were  already  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  this  augmentation  will  place 
the  collection  decidedly  at  the  head  of  all  of  the  kind : in 
the  printed  l>ook  department  the  accession  will  probably 
have  a similar  effect. 

The  example  set  by  the  Gwyneddigion  of  reviving  the 
* Eisteddvodau,’  or  Bardic  Congress,  has  been  followed  up 
with  vigour  in  the  four  districts  of  Wales.  Four  different 
societies  were  instituted  between  1818  and  1822,  for 
Dyved,  for  Powys,  for  Gwynedd,  and  for  Gwent,  who  hold 
annual  meetings  alternately  in  their  respective  districts, 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  has  since  been  practised 
by  the  British  Association.  These  meetings  have  been  at- 
tended with  increasing  enthusiasm.  Their  proceedings  , 
are  reported  at  length  in  the  Welsh  newspapers,  and  often  i 
bear  a character  of  great  interest.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
meetings  that  the  present  incumbent  of  St.  David's, 
Bishop  Thirl  wall,  delighted  his  auditors  by  addressing 
them  m the  language  of  Wales,  which  he  had  studied  and 
acquired  since  his  accession  to  the  see. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  periodicals  contain  almost 
the  whole  of  the  current  prose  literature  which  is  worthy  ■ 
of  attention.  The  great  mass  of  it  consists  of  sermons  and  ; 
other  religious  works  addressed  to  the  common  people  ; 
there  art*  also  a few  compilations  of  geographical  and  his- 
torical information,  possessed  of  little  other  merit  than  that  . 
of  rendering  accessible  to  the  Welsh  reader  what  is  already  t 
accessible  in  a hundred  shapes  to  the  English.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  is  the  Welsh  Encyclopaedia,  by  Mr.  Owen 
Williams,  of  Waeunfawr,  near  Caernarvon.  The  only 
work  which  aspires  to  a character  of  its  own,  and  merits 
translation,  is  one  by  the  Uev.  Thomas  Price,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  commenced  in  1836  and  completed  in 
1842 : ‘ Hanes  Cymru,  a Chenedl  y Cymry,  o’r  cynoesoedd 
hyd  at  Farwolaeth  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd,  yngnyd  a rhai 
coilaint  perthynol  i’r  aniseroedd  o’r  pryd  hynny  i waned’ 
— -‘A  History  of  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Nation,  from  the 
earliest  Ages  to  the  Death  of  Llewellyn  ap  Gruffydd,  with 
i-otne  notices  relating  to  the  times  subsequent  to  that 
event.’  The  l»ook  is  a thick  octavo  of  about  eight  hundred 
pages,  full  of  the  information  which  its  author  has  amassed 
during  twenty  years  of  attention  to  the  history  and  lite- 
lature  of  his  country. 

The  bibliography  of  Wales  was  first  cultivated  by  Moses 
Williams,  an  able  and  indefatigable  antiquary,  who  as- 
sisted Wot  ton  in  the  publication  of  the  • Leges  Wallica?,’ 
and  collected  a valuable  library,  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  Owen  says  of  him,  in 
Ins  ‘Cambrian  Biography,’  that  ’he  published  nothing  of 
consequence  besides  an  index  to  the  Welsh  poets,’  but  in 
this  he  is  mistaken.  In  addition  to  the  ‘ Kepertorium 
Poeticum,  rive  Poematum  Wallicorum,  quutquot  hactenus 
videre  contigit  Index  Alphabeticus  ’ ( London,  1726,  8vo.),  j 
which  contains  an  index  of  pieces  of  Welsh  poetry,  ac- 
cording to  their  first  lines,  and  the  fullest  catalogue  of 
poets  we  have  seen,  Williams  issued  a ‘Cofrestr  o’r  holl 
Lyfretl  Printiedig  gan  mwyaf  a Gyfamoddwyd  yn  y Jaith 
Gymracg,  neu  a Gyfjeithwyd  iddi,  hyd  y Flwyddyn  1717  * 
London,  1717,  8vo.} — ‘ A catalogue  of  all  the  Books  that 
have  been  Printed,  and  several  that  have  been  Composed, 
in  the  Welsh  Language,  or  Translated  into  it,  up  to  the 
Year  1717.’  This  catalogue  does  not  extend  to  more  than 
ft  single  sheet,  but  it  is  very  closely  printed.  The  original 
edition  is  now  very  scarce,  but  the  whole  of  it  was  re- 
printed in  the  periodical  entitled  ‘Y  Gwyliedydd,’  for 
1832.  In  the  * Gwladgarwr'  lor  1840  a list  of  Welsh*  publica- 
tions  is  given,  from  the  ear  liest  time  to  the  year  1703  ; but, 
though  valuable,  it  is  probably  very'  imperfect,  as  it  omits 
even  sonic  of  the  works  inserted  in  Williams’s  catalogue. 
The  number  of  articles  it  enumerates  is  620,  but  this  in- 
cludes a few  works  in  other  languages  than  the  Welsh  re- 
lating to  Wales. 

The  first  attempt  at  a collection  of  Welsh  lives  is  Owen’s 
* Cambrian  Biography,  or  Historical  Notices  of  celebrated 


men  among  the  Ancient  Britons'  (London,  1803, 
but  the  notices  are  so  extremely  brief,  averaging  four  or 
five  to  a page,  that  the  book  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  any 
other  li glit  than  an  index.  The  * Cambrian  Plutarch  ’ of 
John  Huuiffrey*  Parry  ( London,  1824,  bvo.j  is  much  mors 
satisfactory,  but  embraces  only  twenty-two  lives.  A 

• Welsh  Biographical  Dictionary,’  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wil- 
liams, is  now  publishing  (1843)  at  Llandovery.  Only 
the  first  number  has  yet  appeared. 

WELSHPOOL.  ’[  Montgomeryshire.] 

WELSTED,  LEONARD,  a small  poet,  or  versifier,  of 
the  last  century,  was  sprung  from  a reputable  Leicester- 
shire family,  and  was  the  grandson,  through  his  mother,  of 
the  lawyer  and  antiquary  Thomas  Staveley,  known  for  his 
curious  volume  against  popery,  entitled  * The  Romish 
Horseleech.’  Welsted  was  born  at  Abingtonin  North- 
amptonshire, in  1689,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School.  The  common  statement  that  he  afterwards  studied 
at  both  universities  rests  upon  no  better  authority  than  a 
satirical  pamphlet,  called  4 The  Characters  of  the  Times,' 
published,  in  8vo„  in  1728,  which  has  been  sometimes 
ridiculously  attributed  to  Welsted  himself,  who  is  one  of 
the  persons  satirized  in  it.  Early  in  life,  by  the  interest  of 
the  earl  of  Clare  (afterwards  duke  of  Newcastle),  he  ob- 
tained a situation  in  the  Ordnance-Office,  which  he  held 
till  his  death,  in  1747.  Welsted*  earliest  production  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a short  poem  of  some  humour, 
called  * The  Apple-Pie,  a Tale,’  which  may  be  read  in 
Nichols's  * Select  Collection  of  Poems,'  with  notes,  iii.  78. 
But  this  was  originally  attributed  to  Dr.  William  King  (of 
whom  there  is  a notice  in  Johnson's  ‘ laves  of  the  Poets’) ; 
nor  was  it  claimed  for  Welsted  till  1735,  when  he  was 
asserted  to  be  the  author  in  a periodical  publication  called 
1 The  Weekly  Chronicle  ’ (for  16lh  August),  with  the  re- 
mark, that  King  had  ‘ let  it  pass  some  years,  without  con- 
tradiction, as  his  own.’  King  died  in  1712.  Others  of 
Welsted’s  poems  appeared  in  1709,  1710,  &c.  One  cf  his 
literary  performances  is  a translation  of  Longinus  from  the 
French  ; another  is  a comedy,  entitled  ‘ The  Dissembled 
Wanton  ; or.  My  Son,  get  Money,'  which  was  brought  out 
with  considerable  success  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1726, 
and  printed  the  same  year.  But  what  has  chiefly  been 
the  means  of  preserving  Welsted'*  name  is  a piece  called 
‘ Tile  Triumvirate,  or  a Letter  in  verse  from  Palaemon  to 
Celia  at  Bath,’  which  he  published  in  1718.  For  tins, 
which,  according  to  one  of  the  notes  on  the  1 Dunciad,’ 1 was 
meant  for  n satire  on  Mr.  Pope  and  some  of  his  friend*,’  the 
luckless  author  was  immortalized  ten  years  after  in  the 
third  book  of  that  poem,  in  the  following  parody  on  Den- 
ham's well-known  lines : — 

• Plow,  WdaM.  flow!  Rke  ihlne  lxwr; 

Tlicwgb  »ulc . not  ripe;  though  thin,  yet  neter  ckar  ; 
tnaukuh.  <uul  »o  tmooihly  dull ; 

I Irmly,  not  lUong  ; o'rrflowiag,  though  not  full.' 

He  is  also  noticed  in  the  second  book,  and  in  the  treatise 

• Of  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,’  published  the  year 
before  the  ‘ Dunciad.’  A note  on  the  passage  quoted  above 
affirms  that  Welsted  was  one  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s 
anonymous  writers,  and  that  it  appeared  from  the  Report 
of  the  Secret  Committee  of  1742  that  he  had  at  one  time 
received  500/.  for  hi*  secret  services  in  that  capacity. 
Welsted  was  twice  married  : first,  to  a daughter  of  llenry 
Purcell,  the  eminent  musical  composer ; secondly,  to 
a sister  of  Bishop  Walker,  the  defender  of  Londonderry, 
who  survived  him. 

WEM.  [Shropshire.] 

WEN,  the  name  of  those  tumors  occurring  on  the  human 
body  which  assume  the  form  of  a bag  or  cyst,  and  contain 
a variety  of  contents.  These  cysts  have  been  named 
according  to  t lie  character  of  their  contents.  When  the 
contained  matter  resembles  fat  or  suet,  the  tumor  is  called 
St  eat  tuna  ; when  it  resembles  honey  in  consistence,  Meii- 
ceris ; and  when  it  is  like  a poultice  or  pap,  it  is  called 
Atheroma.  These  however  are  mere  artificial  distinctions, 
and  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  applied.  These  tumors 
consist  essentially  of  a serous  or  mucous  bag  varying  in 
size,  and  the  contents  are  of  an  exceedingly  varying  and 
sometime*  anomalous  character.  Those  which  arc  com- 
monly called  wens,  nnd  which  are  mostly  situated  imme- 
diately under  the  skin,  are  mostly  enlargements  of  ihe 
setaceous  follicle*  which  naturally  exist  in  the  skin.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  says  that  in  wens  a dark-coloured  spot  may 
be  often  seen  on  the  skin  in  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  and 
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mch  spot,  he  Bars,  is  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  the  orifice 
of  one  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  Bkin.  Such  also  is  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  cysts  of  the  mammae,  which  consist 
of  dilated  lactiferous  ducts.  But  this  is  not  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  larger  forms  of  encysted  tumors,  ns  those  of 
the  ovary,  &c.  There  are  many  forms  of  encysted  tumor 
occurring  in  the  internal  viscera,  in  which  the  lining  mem- 
brane is  composed  of  serous  tissue,  as  those  of  the  liver, 
lungs,  &e.  Those  tumors  also  called  ganglions,  which 
occur  within  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  have  a serous  lining, 
but  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  under  the  character  of 
wens. 

The  cysts  of  wens,  especially  those  of  the  atheromatous 
kind,  vary  much  in  thickness.  When  situated  on  the  head, 
back,  and  trunk,  they  are  very  dense ; but  when  on  the  face, 
often  very  thin.  Sometimes  the  cysts  become  hardened 
by  the  deposition  of  cartilaginous  and  even  ossific  matter. 
It  is  from  this  process  that  many  of  these  cysts  have  a 
tendency  to  assume  the  hardness  and  even  the  form  of 
horns.  These  homy  formations  are  however  the  result  of 
the  ulceration  of  the  cyst,  and  the  homy  matter  is  produced 
by  the  secretion  from  the  walls  of  the  cyst.  These  horns 
mostly  grow  on  the  forehead  or  some  part  of  the  scalp. 
They  are  generally  small,  but  instances  are  on  record  of 
their  being  eight  or  nine  inches  long  and  two  or  three  in 
circumference. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  cyst  has  only  one  cavity,  but  it  i 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  there  are  partitions  in  it, 
dividing  its  interior  into  cells  of  different  sires.  The  con- 
tents of  the  cysts  are,  as  before  stated,  frequently  very  ano- 
malous. Some  are  filled  with  a thin,  fetid,  brown  fluid,  i 
mixed  with  flakes  of  the  fibrinous  parts  of  the  blood ; 
some  contain  serum ; some  a matter  of  gelatinous  con- 
sistence ; some  a calcareous  matter ; some  a black  fluid ; 
and  others  hair,  teeth,  and  other  organic  substances.  Those  j 
containing  hair  are  mostly  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I 
the  eyebrows  or  eyelids. 

On  dissecting  these  tumors,  some  part  of  their  surface  is 
found  firmly  adhering  to  the  skin,  while  other  parts  arc 
connected  with  it  by  cellular  membrane.  The  cyst  is 
always  more  or  less  embedded  in  cellular  membrane.  In 
some  cases  these  cysts  are  congenital,  and  persons  who 
have  them  are  frequently  troubled  with  a great  number  in 
various  parts  of  their  body. 

In  the  treatment  of  wens  two  modes  may  be  had  re- 
course to;  the  one  by  puncture,  the  other  by  removal. 
When  the  cyst  is  small  and  presents  a small  black  point  on 
its  centre,  it  may  be  opened  and  the  contents  pressed  out, 
when  it  will  sometimes  get  well.  But  it  frequently  hap- 
pens when  these  tumors  are  punctured,  that  severe  inflam- 
matory action  is  the  result,  so  that  painful  suppuration 
occurs,  and  life  is  put  in  danger,  and  sometimes  a bleeding 
fungus  has  protruded  itself  through  the  aperture.  The 
safest  mode  of  treatment  on  the  whole  is  to  remove  them 
with  the  knife,  where  their  situation  will  permit  of  it. 
When  this  is  done,  the  cyst  may  either  be  dissected  out 
entire,  or  it  may  be  cut  into  two  halves,  and  each  half 
may  be  dissected  out  separately.  In  both  cases  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  cyst. 

WENCESLA'US,  or  WENZEL,  emperor,  or  more  cor- 
rectly king,  of  Germany,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.,  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  was  born  in  1361. 
Charles  intended  to  intrust  the  education  of  Wenceslaus 
to  his  personal  friend  Petrarch,  but  the  poet  declined  the 
honour,  and  the  young  prince  was  instructed  by  other 
teachers.  The  system  of  education,  which  was  planned  by 
the  emperor  himself,  was  bad;  and  the  consequences  were 
that  Wenceslaus  became  unfit  for  the  high  post  for  which 
he  was  destined  by  his  birth.  At  the  age  of  two,  he  was 
crowned  king  of  Bohemia ; at  twelve,  he  was  invested  with 
the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg ; and  at  sixteen,  he  was 
chosen  and  crowned  king  of  the  Romans.  From  the  acces- 
sion of  Rudolph  I.,  in  1273,  no  Roman  king  had  been 
chosen,  the  electors  thinking  that  the  election  of  a succes- 
sor to  the  reigning  emperor  was  incompatible  with  the 
freedom  of  election.  They  objected  to  th*  youth  of  Wen- 
ceslaus. but  Charles  answered  them  that  the’  sons  of  kings 
had  received  from  God  souls  much  more  enlightened  than 
those  of  other  men,  and  as  their  education  was  likewise 
more  carcftilly  conducted,  they  of  course,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  knew  quite  as  much  as,  and  were  in  every  other 
respect  superior  to,  common  men  of  double  that  age.  The 
electors  were  leas  persuaded  by  these  arguments  than  by 


the  wealth  of  Charles,  who  is  said  to  have  given  one  hun- 
dred thousand  gold  guldens  to  each  of  them,  besides  estates 
and  other  advantages,  and  thus  Wenceslaus  was  chosen 
king  at  Frankfort  in  1376. 

Wenceslaus  succeeded  his  father  in  1378.  On  his  death- 
bed Charles  said  to  him,  * Love  thy  friends  and  thy  lands,  for 
thy  lands  have  made  thee  the  king  of  kings.  Be  peace- 
ful, and  never  try  to  obtain  by  war  what  thou  canst  obtain 
by  peace.  Do  honour  to  everybody  who  deserves  it ; be  a 
friend  of  the  pope,  the  priests,  and  the  Germans : thus 
thou  wilt  reign  in  peace.’  These  were  the  maxims  of 
Charles,  but  Wenceslaus  did  not  follow  them.  The  domi- 
nions of  Wenceslaus  were,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with 
the  fiefs  of  Silesia,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  small  fiefs  over  all  Uermany.  His  brother  Siegmund 
was  margrave  and  elector  of  Brandenburg,  which  Chailes 
had  ceded  to  him,  and  became  afterwards  king  of  Hungary ; 
his  brother  John  held  Lusatia  as  a fief  of  Bohemia ; his 
cousin,  Jobst  of  Luxemburg,  was  margrave  of  Moravia,  which 
was  a fief  of  Bohemia ; the  duchies  ot  Luxemburg,  Limburg, 
and  Brabant,  which  were  possessed  by  an  uncle  of  Wen- 
ceslaus, whose  name  was  likewise  Wenceslaus,  were  to 
return  to  him  after  the  death  of  his  uncle.  The  wife  of 
Wenceslaus,  Jane  of  Bavaria,  was  the  sole  heiress  of 
her  uncle,  William  of  Bavaria,  in  his  counties  of  Holland, 
Zeeland,  and  Hainault.  The  union  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  under  one  head,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
powerful  state  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Germany,  two 
plans,  the  separate  realization  of  which  was  afterwards 
the  glory  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  the  kings  of 
Prussia— these  two  plans,  and  still  more  the  change  of 
Germany  into  an  hereditary  monarchy  of  the  house  of 
Luxemburg,  might  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  Wen- 
ceslaus, if  he  had  acted  with  prudence,  forbearance,  and 
energy. 

The  state  of  the  empire  was  this  : — After  the  death  of 
Pope  Gregory  XI.,  at  Avignon,  in  1378,  the  Roman  car- 
dinals chose  Urban  VI.,  who  was  to  reside  in  Rome.  The 
French  cardinals  however  chose  Clement  VII.,  who  main- 
tained himself  a short  time  in  Rome,  but  he  was  driven 
out  by  Urban  VI.,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon. 
Wenceslaus  recognised  Urban  VI.  as  pope,  and  in  return 
received  the  papal  recognition  of  his  election  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  which  he  had  not  yet  obtained.  This  policy 
involved  him  in  difficulties  with  the  kings  of  France, 
Charles  V.,  and,  after  him,  Charles  VI.,  from  which  how- 
ever he  disentangled  himself  by  an  alliance  with  King 
Richard  II.  of  England,  in  1381,  who  married  the  emperor’s 
sister,  Anne,  and  who  likewise  recognised  Urban  VI.  As 
to  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  disputed  government 
of  two  popes,  the  emperor  was  unable  to  quell  them ; and 
he  only  quieted  Clement  VII.’s  adherents  among  the 
princes  of  the  empire  by  granting  to  them  several  import- 
ant privileges.  To  Iicopold,  duke  of  Austria,  he  pledged 
the  imperial  rights  over  the  free  cities  of  Suabia  for  a large 
sum  or  money ; but  these  cities,  fearing  that  they  would 
lose  their  freedom  under  Leopold,  concluded  an  alliance 
to  which  a great  number  of  towns  and  free  cities  on  the 
Rhine  adhered,  and  they  defended  themselves  against  the 
duke.  Some  other  princes  of  Southern  Germany  also  tried 
to  obtain  imperial  rights,  and  then  gradually  the  so- 
vereignty over  other  towns  and  free  cities,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  concluded  a union,  which  was  headed  by 
Eberhard,  count  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  Leopold,  duke  of 
Austria,  who  had  very  extensive  possessions  in  Suabia. 
The  consequence  was  a dreadful  civil  war  between  the 
princes  ana  the  citizens,  whose  party  was  strengthened  by 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Switzerland,  which  was  then  a pro- 
vince of  Germany.  In  Switzerland  the  princes  were  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Sempach  (9th  of  July,  1386),  where 
Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  was  slain,  with  656  counts  and 
knights;  nut  in  Suabia  the  citizens  were  routed  at  the 
batUe  of  Dofingen  (24th  of  August,  1388)  and  in  several 
other  engagements.  Wenceslaus  tried  to  pacify  the  belli- 
gerent parties,  but  his  measures  were  partial,  and  had  no 
effect.  In  order  to  please  the  victorious  princes,  he  can- 
celled the  heavy  debts  which  they  had  contracted  by  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  Jews,  a proceeding  of  which  we 
find  many  other  instances  in  Germany,  England,  and 
France : 3000  Jews  were  killed  by  the  inob  in  Prague. 
For  some  time  the  emperor,  who  seldom  left  Prague, 
succeeded  in  maintaining  peace  in  Bohemia  and  other 
parts  of  his  own  dominions  but  he  abandoned  himself  to  a 
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dissolute  life  and  committed  many  acta  of  crueltv.  By  his 
order  John  Pomuk,  commonly  called  Nepomua,  a virtu- 
ous divine,  and  afterward*  a saint,  was  drowned  in  the 
Moldau,  after  Wenceslaus  had  tortured  him  with  his  own 
hand  (1393).  He  showed  himself  faithless  to  his  own 
brothers,  and  Jobst  of  Moravia,  who  surprised  the  em- 
peror and  put  him  in  a prison,  in  order  to  obtain  justice 
from  him.  Jobst  restored  his  captive  to  liberty  at  the 
summons  of  the  other  princes,  who  would  not  allow  the 
head  of  the  empire  to  be  kept  a prisoner,  though  this  head 
was  unworthy  of  his  exalted  rank.  As  Wenceslaus  resided 
at  Piague,  and  seldom  appeared  in  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
many, the  princes  declared  that  they  would  depose  him  if 
he  did  not  fulfil  his  duty  of  visiting  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  contributing  by  his  personal  appearance  to 
their  tranquillity.  Through  sloth  or  timidity,  Wenceslaus 
did  not  leave  Bohemia,  but  appointed  his  brother  Sieginund 
vicar-general  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  kept  for  himself 
nothing  but  the  imperial  name. 

The  state  of  the  Church  was  still  deplorable : Boniface 
IX.,  the  successor  of  Urban  VI.,  was  pope  at  Rome,  and 
Benedict  XIII.,  the  successor  of  Clement  VII.,  was  pope 
at  Avignon.  The  doctrines  of  WicklifF  had  found  their 
way  into  Bohemia,  where  they  were  propagated  by  IIuss. 
and  the  confusion  was  so  great,  that  a general  council 
was  considered  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace  to  the 
church.  On  this  Wenceslaus  suddenly  left  Bohemia  and 
appeared  at  the  diet  at  Frankfort  (1398',  but  his  pro- 
portions were  so  imprudent,  and  hU  conduct  so  destitute 
of  good  faith,  that  the  priuces  resolved  to  depose  liim.  He 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  Lahnstein  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  electors,  ami  on  his  non-appearance  he  was  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  and  his  deposition, 
founded  on  seven  different  charges,  was  pronounced  by 
John,  elector  of  Mainz,  in  the  presence  of  a numerous 
crowd  (20th  August,  1400).  Ruprccht.  elector-palatine, 
was  chosen  emperor  on  the  following  day.  Wenceslaus 

ftrotc.sted  against  his  deposition,  and  continued  to  style 
limself  emperor,  and  as  such  he  was  recognised  by  (lie 
council  of  l'isa  in  1-109.  But  he  had  not  iufiueuce  enough 
to  form  a powerful  party  iu  the  empire,  and  even  his 
authority  in  Bohemia  was  disregarded  by  his  brother 
Siegmund,  who  kept  him  in  prison  for  two  years.  After 
the  death  of  Ruprecht,  in  1410,  Wenceslaus,  without 
giving  up  his  imperial  title,  effected  the  election  of  his 
cousin  Jbbst  of  Moravia,  who  died  in  the  following  year 
(Mil).  The  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Sieg- 
mund,  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  king  of  Hungary,  the 
brother  of  Wenceslaus,  who  now  renounced  the  imperial 
title  and  lived  quietly  in  Bohemia.  He  tried  to  protect 
IIuss  against  (lie  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Constauz, 
but  did  not  succeed.  After  the  burning  of  IIuss,  in  1413, 
his  adherents  iu  Bohemia  formed  a union,  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  which  was  the  dreadful  war  oft  he  Huss- 
ites against  the  empire.  The  beginning  of  this  war  was 
an  outbreak  at  Prague  in  1419.  Wenceslaus  resided  then 
at  his  castle  of  Kunratiz,  and  when  the  news  of  the  out- 
break reached  him,  he  fell  into  a fit  of  passion,  and  died  of 
apoplexy  on  the  lGlh  of  August,  1419.  He  left  no  male 
issue,  and  his  nominal  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia was  his  brother,  the  emperor  Siegmund. 

(Pfister,  Geschichte  der  Teutschcn,  vol.  iii. ; Pelzel, 
Isnensgesch ich te  det  R'omixchen  und  Bohmischen  Konigs 
Ifenretlaus,  Prague,  1788-90.) 
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WENTLETRAP,  the  collector's  name  for  a species  of 
Scalaria , much  sought  after  by  conchologists,  and  which 
seems  to  have  presented  considerable  difficulties  to  svs- 
tematists.  Tlius  Denys  de  Montfurt  truly  remarks  that 
Li  imam*  made  it  a Turin),  Rum  phi  us  a Buccinum  ; Gual- 
tieri.  Davila,  or  Romo  de  L’Isle,  Guettanl,  and  de  Favannes 
considered  it  to  be  a Servula ; D'Argenville  a Terebra ; and, 
in  short,  that  it  mocked  all  efforts  for  its  classification  till 
Lamarck  formed  a particular  genus  for  its  reception  under 
the  name  of  Scalaria,  a denomination  adopted  by  De 
Moulfort  and  by  all  succeeding  zoologists. 
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Lamarck  arranges  Scalaria  between  J'ermetut  and  Del- 
phinula. 

Cuvier  observes  that  the  Scalarice,  which  he  places  be- 
tween Turritella  and  Cyclostoma,  have,  like  the  Turri- 
tellee,  the  spire  elongated  into  a point ; and.  like  the  Del - 
phinula , the  mouth  completely  formed  by  the  last  whorl ; 
this  mouth  is  moreover  surrounded  by  a bourrclet,  which 
the  animal  repeats  at  intervals,  so  as  to  form  a succession 
of  step-like  elevations.  He  describes  the  animal  a*  having 
the  tentacles  and  the  penis  long  and  slender. 

M.  de  Blainville  gives  Scalaria  its  position  between 
Prolo  and  Vermetue. 

M.  Rang  makes  it  come  between  Pleurotomaria  and 
Mrlanaptis. 

Mr.  Swainson  has  arranged  it  as  the  first  genus  of  his 
subfamily  Turbina,  the  fourth  of  Ins  family  Turbida. 
[Turbimd.k,  vol.  xxv.,  p.379.] 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  places  it  among  his  numerous  family 
Litlorinidte,  between  Aciona  and  Clathrus. 

Generic  Character . — Animal  very  spiral,  furnished 
with  a proboscis,  two  tentacles  provided  with  a filament, 
and  carrying  the  eyes  upon  an  external  convexity.  Foot 
short  and  oval.  Exciting  organ  of  the  male  very  slender. 

Shell  lubturriculaie,  with  the  spiral  whorls  more  or  lew 
close,  furnished  with  elevated  longitudinal  ribs,  which  are 
interrupted  and  nearly  trenchant ; aperture  round,  rather 
small,  the  holders  united  and  forming  a delicate  and  re- 
curved bourrelet. 

Operculum  horny,  delicate,  rather  large,  and  pauci- 
spiru).  (Kang.) 

M.  de  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  the  following 
sections : — 

A.  Species,  the  whorls  of  whose  spire  are  contiguous. 

Example.  Scalaria  communis. 

B.  Species,  the  whorls  of  whose  spire  do  not  touch 

each  other  in  any  direction,  or  which  are  dis- 
jointed (Genus  Aciona,  Leach). 

The  first  of  these  sections  comprises  the  False  IVentle- 
traps  of  collectors,  and  the  second  those  designated  by 
them  as  True  U'entletraps. 

The  number  of  recent  species  of  Scalaria  recorded  by 
M.  Deshay  es  in  his  Tables  is  fourteen ; and  of  these  the 
following  species  are  recorded  os  living  and  fossil  (tertiary) : 
— communis,  pseudoscala ris,  tcnuicostata,  lamellosa,  and 
raricosa.  The  Scalaria  diadema  described  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby  (1832)  from  specimens  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Cuming  from  the  Gallapagos  (James’s  Island),  the 
animal  of  which  secretes  a bright  purple  humour,  is  pro- 
bably to  be  added. 
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Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  jun.,  has  made  out  at  least  eighty 
recent  species,  the  numbers  being,  generally  speaking, 
pretty  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  true  and  the 
false  wentletraps : tnc  whole  of  these  will  be  figured  in  a 
forthcoming  number  of  his  new  and  accurate  work,  three 
parts  of  which  have  already  appeared  under  the  title  of 
I'hesaurus  Conchyliorum. 

Habit*,  locality,  ifr. — Species  of  this  genus,  which  is 
marine,  have  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from  seven  to 
thirteen  fathoms  ill  sandy  mud.  The  True  Wentletraps 
are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates ; some  of  the  false 
(Scalaria  communis , for  example)  occur  in  the  European 
seas  and  upon  our  own  coasts. 

Examples,  Scalaria  communis  ( Turbo  clathrus , Linn.). 

Desciiption. — Shell  turreted,  imperforate,  white  or  pale 
fulvous ; the  ribs  rather  thick,  smooth,  and  suboblique. 
There  is  a variety  of  this  species  with  the  shell  rather 
longer,  rosy-violaceous,  and  with  purple-spotted  ribs. 
Length  of  the  common  variety  about  l€3  lines,  of  the  rosy- 
violaceous  variety  17  lines  and  a half.  (Lam.) 

Scalaria  pretiosa  {Turbo  scalar  is,  Linn.;  Aciona  sca- 
luris , Leach). 

Description. — Shell  conic,  umbilicatcd,  contorted  into 
a loose  spire,  pale  yellow,  with  white  ribs,  the  whorls  dis- 
jointed and  smooth,  the  last  venlricoac. 

, Locality. — East  Indian  seas  ; China. 

This  elegant  shell,  so  much  sought  after  by  collectors, 
was  known  among  the  French  as  the  Scalata , La  vraie 
Sralata,  and  Le  veritable  Escalier ; among  the  Ger- 
mans as  the  Rechte  Wendeltreppe,  among  the  Dutch  as  the 
Oprechte  Wendeltrap ; among  the  Belgians  as  the  Wen- 
dcltrap , and  to  the  English  as  the  Wentletrap , Wendeltrap , 
and  Royal  Staircase.  The  specific  name  given  to  it  by 
Lamarck  was  at  one  time  well  deserved  on  account  of  ils 
rarity  and  the  great  price  which  a fine  specimen  would 
bring  in  the  market,  especially  when  it  exceeded  two 
inches  in  height : such  a specimen  has  been  sold  in  former 
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days  for  2400  litres,  or  100  louis!  But  those  times  are 
gone  by ; the  shell  is  no  longer  rare,  and  good  specimens 
only  fetch  shillings  where  they  once  brought  pounds.  A 
very  fine  example  however  still  commands  a considerable 
sum.  That  in  Mr.  Bullock's  museum,  supposed  to  he  the 
largest  known,  brought  27/.  at  his  sale,  and  was,  in  1815, 
estimated  at  double  that  value. 

Fossil  Scalaria. 

The  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  recorded  by  M. 
Dcshayes,  in  his  Tables,  is  twenty-two ; we  have  above 
noticed  those  recorded  by  him  as  recent  and  fossil  (ter- 
tiary). Mr.  Lea  describes  three  species —planulata,  cari- 
nata , and  quinque/asciata,  from  the  Claiborne  Beds  (ter- 
tiary of  Alabama).  I)r.  Fitlon  figures  one,  Scalaria 
pufrhra,  from  the  strata  below  the  chalk  (Blackdown). 

WENTWORTH,  THOMAS.  [Strafford.] 

WF.OBLY.  [Herefordshire.] 

WEREGELD.  [Wkhrc.ki.d.] 

WEREJA.  [Moscow.] 

WERL.  OLAF.  [Verruca  Olaus.] 

WERNER.  ABRAHAM  GOTTLOB,  was  bom  on  the 
25th  of  September,  1750,  at  Welslau  on  the  Quciss,  in 
Upper  Lausitz.  His  father  w ns  superintendent  of  a foundry 
at  that  place.  He  gave  his  son  minerals  as  playthings, 
and  young  Werner  thus  became  acquainted,  says  Cuvier, 
with  their  names  and  characters  as  soon  as  he  learned  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  school  of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Bunzlau  in  Silesia, 
but  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  celebrated  school  of 
mines  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  He  soon  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  entering  into  the  mining  establishment  at  that 
place  ; and  as  the  regulations  required  a licentiate's  de- 
gree in  law'  before  admission,  he  studied  jurisprudence  for 
three  years  at  the  university  of  I.cipzig,  but  at  the  same 
time  continued  to  cultivate  a knowledge  of  mineralogy. 
At  that  university  he  published,  in  1774,  being  then  twrenty- 
four  years  of  age,  a treatise  on  the  external  characters  of 
minerals,  in  which  he  proposed  a methodical  and  precise 
language  to  describe  the  sensible  qualities  of  mineral  sub- 
stances. By  this  work,  consisting  of  a few  leaves,  Werner, 
says  Cuvier,  rendered  a service  to  mineralogy  analogous 
to  that  which  Linnaeus  had  rendered  to  botanical  science 
by  the  terminology  made  use  of  in  his  * Philoscphia  Bo- 
tanies,’ and  effected  a revolution  in  the  science  of  mine- 
ralogy. He  here  expressed  his  ideas  on  the  deficiencies 
existing  in  mineralogical  science,  and  on  the  means  of  re- 
moving them.  He  observed  that  the  external  characters 
of  minerals  had  been  neglected  in  their  description  ; and 
at  the  same  time  he  showed  that  these  characters  were 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  systematic  distribution  of  minerals, 
but  to  determine  the  conception  of  their  exterior,  and  to 
fix  a method  of  describing  them ; that  the  external  cha- 
racters, previously  employed  by  mineralogists,  were  very 
indefinite,  and  that  the  perfection  and  utility  of  the  ex- 
ternal description  of  minerals  depended  on  the  complete 
definition  and  arrangement  of  the  external  characters. 
This  work  of  Werner  soon  became  popular  in  Germany, 
but  it  was  several  years  before  it  trccamc  more  exten- 
sively known.  A French  translation,  by  Picardct,  appeared 
in  1700,  and  one  in  English,  by  Mr.  Weaver,  w as  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  1805.  In  his  native  country  it  appears 
to  have  earned  Werner  a reputation,  for  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing its  publication  (1775),  we  find  him  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg, 
and  inspector  of  file  mineralogical  cabinet  at  that  place. 
He  hcltl  these  offices  for  seventeen  years. 

In  1780  Werner  published  a translation  of  Cronstedt's 
Mineralogy,  with  notes,  and  in  the  following  year  a cata- 
logue of  the  private  collection  of  minerals  of  Papst 
d'Ohain.  In  both  these  works  he  introduced  his  method 
of  distribution  and  descriptions  of  minerals  according  to 
his  terminology,  giving  the  name ‘Oryctognosy’  to  the 
study,  while  he  termed  the  knowledge  and  science  ol"  the 
positions  of  minerals  and  fossils  in  the  cni*t  of  the  globe, 
and  the  classification  of  rocks  and  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  as  to  the  period  and  circumstances  of  their  origin, 
‘Geognosy.’  Although  in  the  fornier  department  Werner 
hc3  done  great  practical  service,  it  is  in  connection  with 
tiie  latter  division,  and  his  theory  of  geology,  that  his  name 
must  be  always  associated. 

In  1787  Werner  published  a little  work  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  rocks,  ‘Kurze  Klassifikation  und  Beschreibung 
Vol.  XXVII.—' 2 G 
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dcr  vcrsohiedcncn  Gcbirgsartcn  ‘a  brief  but  valuable  ar-  above  another,  and  that  the  mass  of  these  beds  being  at 
range  me  nt  and  description  of  rocks,’  says  Dr.Fitton.  The  first  wet,  and  possessed  of  little  tenacity,  the  mountain 
aut  hor  there  points  outthemineralogicaldistinctioii*  of  rocks,  yielded  to  its  weight,  cracked,  and  sunk  down  on  the  side 
but  the  work  contains  none  of  Werner’s  theoretical  views  where  support  was  wanting;  and  that  as  the  waters  also, 
respecting  formations,  and  the  classification  he  has  given  which  assisted  in  giving  them  support,  began  to  lower  their 
in  it  was  materially  altered  by  him  at  a subsequent  period,  level,  the  mass  would  more  readily  yield  to  its  weight,  and 
Werner  now  proceeded  to  teach  in  his  lectures  the  doctrine  would  fall  to  the  side  where  least  resistance  was  opposed, 
of  the  formation  of  the  primitive  and  other  rocks  by  The  shrinking  of  the  mass  in  drying,  and  the  operation  of 
chemical  precipitation  from  water;  and  in  the  same  year,  earthquakes,  might,  he  supposed,  have  further  assisted  iu 
17«7,  from  an  examination  of  the  Erzgebirge  (or  Ore-Moun-  the  production  of  such  rents.  Having  thus  accounted  for 
tains'!,  in  Suvonv.  and  the  basaltic  rocks  of  the  neigh-  the  origin  of  the  fissures,  he  believed,  and  endeavoured  to 


bourhood,he  extended  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
origin  ol  trap  rocks.  Kaspe,  a German,  had  as  far  back  as 
17GK  described  the  basalt  of  Hesse  as  of  igneous  origin.  To 
Werner's  limited  sphere  of  observation,  his  erroneous  opi- 
nions on  this  and  on  other  subject*  may  in  some  measure 
be  attributed.  He  found  the  basaltic  rocks  of  Saxony  and 
of  Hesse  forming  the  summits  of  the  hills  in  tabular  masses, 
and  not  occurring  in  dykes  and  veins,  or  extending  down- 
ward* into  the  valleys,  and  hence  some  of  the  strongest 
proofs  bv  which  these  rocks  are  now  universally  admitted 
to  be  of  igneous  origin  were  absent  in  the  phenomena 
which  came  under  his  actual  observation.  But  many  even 
of  the  appearance*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freiberg, 
Werner  appears  to  have  overlooked  or  misconstrued. 
Thus  within  a day’s  journey  of  his  school,  the  porphyry, 
called  by  him  primitive,  has  been  found  not  only  to  send 
forth  veins  or  dikes  through  strata  of  the  coal  formation, 
but  to  overlie  them  in  mass.  The  granite  of  the  Harz 
mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  which  he  supposed  to  bo 
the  nucleus  of  the  chain,  is  now  well  known  to  traverse 
and  breach  the  other  beds,  penetrating  even  into  the  plain 
f as  near  Goelar)  ; and  still  nearer  Freiberg,  in  the  Erzge- 
birge, the  mica  slate  does  not  mantle  round  the  granite,  as 
was  supposed,  but  abuts  abruptly  against  it.  (Lyell.) 

These  views  of  Werner  were  soon  followed  by  the  pro- 
mulgation in  his  lectures  of  his  Theory  of  Formations, 
which,  of  all  that  he  taught,  we  are  inclined  to  select  as 
his  greatest  achievement  in  the  science.  His  ideas  re- 
specting the  division  of  rocks  into  great  classes  we  have 
seen  was  not  original,  but  he  was  the  first  to  observe  that 
‘the  masses  o:  strata  that  constitute  the  surface  of  the 
globe  present  themselves  in  groups  or  assemblages,  the 
members  of  which  are  generally  associated  wherever  they 
occur,  and  are  so  connected  as  to  exhibit  a certain  unity  of 
character.  These  lie  termed  'formations,'  and  taught 
that  • the  exterior  of  the  earth  consists  of  a series  of  these 
formations  laid  over  each  other  in  a certain  determinate 
order.’  This  was  a most  startling  announcement  when  we 
consider  what  a small  portion  of  the  globe  had  undergone 
a geological  examination,  and  that  even  with  that  which  , 
had  been  examined,  the  author  of  this  bold  theory  had  j 
little  practical  acquaintance.  But  if  this  reflection  in-  ( 
creases  our  surprise,  it  must  also  increase  our  admiration 
for  the  sagacity  which  announced  from  such  small  data 
a truth  which,  combated  and  resisted  at  the  time,  now  re- 
ceives the  assent  of  all  geologists,  and  which  extended  ob- 
servations in  all  parts  of  the  globe  confirm.  Ideas  of  this 
magnitude  arc,  says  Cuvier,  the  true  characteristics  of 
genius. 

Unfortunately,  however,  but  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  hiB  notions  respecting  basaltic  and  other  rocks,  now 
deemed  of  igneous  origin,  he  included  the  latter  among 
his  series  of  constant  universal  formations,  and  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  this  part  of  the  theory  has  been  as 
effectually  disproved  as  the  rest  has  been  confirmed. 
Werner  taught  that  these  formations,  including  his  primi- 
tive rocks,  ns  well  as  his  fli.it  z or  secondary  rocks,  were 
produced  by  a series  of  precipitations  and  depositions 
formed  in  succession  from  water,  which  he  supposed  to  have 
covered  the  globe,  and,  existing  always  more  or  less  gene- 
rally, contained  the  different  substances  which  have  been 
produced  from  them.  In  almost  necessary  connection 
with  this  hypothesis,  lie  supposed  a number  of  successive 
and  universal  changes  in  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  very  great 
extent. 

In  November,  1701,  Werner  published  his  ‘Theory  of 
the  Formation  of  Veins,’  which  he  had  also  taught  for  some 
years  previously  in  his  lectures.  In  this  work  he  con- 
tended that  veins  were  originally  open  fissures.  He  ac- 
counted for  the  existence  of  the  fissures  by  supposing 
mountains  to  have  been  formed  in  the  manner  above 
stated,  namely,  by  deposition  from  the  sea  of  beds  one 


prove,  that  the  materials  filling  the  veins  were  introduced 
into  them  from  above,  and  tnat  the  mass  of  vein*  have 
been  formed  by  a series  of  precipitations  from  water,  w hich 
have  filled,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  spaces  or  fissures  ; that 
these  precipitations  entered  by  the  superior  parts  of  the 
rents  which  were  open,  and  were  furnished  by  a solution 
in  water,  generally  chemical,  which  covered  the  country  in 
which  these  rents  existed.  To  account  for  the  high  de- 
gree of  crystallization  which  prevails  in  the  veins,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  precipitations  and  depositions  which  formed 
them  were  made  with  more  tranquillity  than  those  which 
produced  beds  nnd  formations  ; tnat  mechanical  solutions 
and  depositions  had  disturbed  the  formation  of  veins  much 
less  than  of  beds,  and  that  the  spaces  in  which  veins  are 
found  preserved  for  a longer  time  the  faculty  of  receiving 
and  retaining  different  solutions.  (Playfair,  'Edin.  Review, 
vol.  xviii.) 

! A French  translation  of  the  work,  by  D'Aubuisson,  np- 
i neared  at  Paris  in  1802,  and  an  English  translation  by 
1 Dr.  Anderson,  at  Edinburgh  in  1809.  This  was  the  last 
1 work  Werner  wrote.  It  is  said  he  hod  a most  singular 
| aversion  to  the  mechanical  act  of  writing,  which  he 
I carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  never  to  reply  to  letters,  and 
l which  even  deterred  him  from  reading  them,  lest  he  should 
* be  templed  to  reply. 

! In  1792  he  was  appointed  Counsellor  (Bergrath)  of  the 
1 mines  of  Saxony,  von  Charpentier  held  the  situation  of 
Captain-general  'Berghauptmann)  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, and  there  appears  to  have  been  a feeling  of  rivalry 
between  the  two  officers,  although  the  labours  of  Char- 
pentier were  principally  confined  to  the  practical  details 
of  mining.  In  1795  or  1796  Werner  introduced  into  his 
lectures  the  doctrine  of  a new  class  of  rocks,  to  which,  as 
lying  between  the  primitive  and  secondary  or  flbtz,  he 
gave  the  name  of*  transition.’  The  total  number  of  dis- 
tinct formations  or  rocks  of  all  these  classes  to  which  he 
assigned  precise  relative  places,  was  between  thirty  and 
forty.  The  establishment  of  the  transition  class  completed 
Werner’s  labours,  and  the  promulgation  and  further  illustra- 
tion of  his  views  now  occupied  nis  lectures.  He  had  at 
this  time  acquired  a great  celebrity  throughout  Europe  as 
the  first  geologist  ana  mineralogist  of  the  day,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  founder  and  author  of  mineralogy  as  a 
science.  His  tame  was  not  so  much  acquired  through  his 
j writings  as  by  means  of  his  lectures,  for  wc  have  seen  that 
some  of  his  principal  views  were  only  promulgated  in  this 
channel.  He  WAS  an  admirable  lecturer.  One  of  his 
pupils  describes  his  appearance  in  1799  as  very  remarkable 
ana  striking  at  the  first  interview.  He  was  middle-sized, 
and  broad-shouldered  ; his  round  and  friendly  countenance 
did  not  at  first  sight  promise  much,  but  when  he  began  to 
speak,  he  at  once  commanded  the  most  marked  attention. 
His  eye  was  full  of  fire  and  animation,  hi*  voice  from  its 
high  tone  was  sometimes  sharp,  but  every  word  was  well- 
weighed  ; a cautious  clearness  and  the  most  marked  de- 
cision in  the  views  he  expressed  were  apparent  in  all  that 
he  said.  With  all  this  there  was  united  a good  feeling 
which  irresistibly  won  every  heart.  In  mineralogies 
investigations  his  discrimination  of  the  most  delicate  dis- 
tinctions was  remarkable.  In  recognising  and  exhibiting 
these,  his  whole  demeanour  presented  a combination  of 
earnestness  and  assured  conviction.  Every’  single  obscurity 
annoyed  him,  and  he  almost  compelled  his  hearers  to 
distinguish  with  the  greatest  possible  certainty  the  most 
trivial  variations  in  the  mixtures  of  colours  occurring  in 
minerals,  all  the  characters  of  which  were  classified  with 
extreme  minuteness,  and  every  instance  of  deviation  from 
hi*  arrangement,  and  every  case  of  doubt,  vexed  nnd 
annoyed  him.  Although  he  employed  no  mathematical 
formulae  in  the  arrangement  of  his  crystals  afterwards  so 
| successfully  adopted  by  Haiiv,  yet  the  crystalline  structure, 
I the  number  of  cleavages,  and  their  relative  position  were 
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materials  in  Werner’s  classification.  Whoever,  under  his 
instruction,  undertook  & mountain  expedition,  received  an 
extremely  minute  plan  according  to  which  he  was  to 
make  his  observations.  Every  deviation,  even  the  slightest, 
from  the  rules  thus  laid  down,  and  every  neglect  of  any 
portion  of  them,  was  severely  blamed.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  who  wished  to  derive  advantage  from  Werners 
instruction,  should  give  himself  up  to  his  master,  for  the 
whole  system  was  so  intimately  linked  together,  and  the 
various  elements  of  discrimination  in  mineralogy  were  so 
closely  united  with  the  mode  of  observation  in  geology, 
that  the  disturbance  of  any  of  them  rendered  all  the 
others  uncertain  and  doubtful.  (Professor  Steffens,  Was 
ich  Erlebte.) 

He  considered  minerals  under  their  chemical,  econo- 
mical, and  even  geographical  aspects,  and  he  arranged 
his  collections  under  these  different  modes  of  treating  the 
subject.  He  showed  or  attempted  to  show  the  influence 
of  the  mineral  composition  of  rocks  upon  the  habits, 
history,  and  even  moral  qualities  of  nations,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  easily  seen  that  his  lectures  had  some  points  of 
interest  even  for  the  coldest  minds.  (Cuvier,  Biographic 
Universelle.)  He  associated  everything  with  his  iavo- 
rite  science,  and  in  his  excursive  lectures  he  pointed  out 
all  the  economical  uses  of  minerals,  and  their  application 
to  medicine  ; the  influence  of  the  mineral  composition  of 
rocks  upon  the  soil ; and  of  the  soil  upon  the  resources, 
wealth,  and  civilization  of  man.  The  vast  sandy  plains  of 
Tartary  and  Africa,  he  would  Bay,  retained  their  inhabitants 
in  the  shape  of  wandering  shepherds ; the  granitic  moun- 
tains and  the  low  calcareous  and  alluvial  plains  gave  rise 
to  different  manners,  degrees  of  wealth,  and  intelligence. 
The  history  even  of  languages,  and  the  migration  of  tribes, 
had  been  determined  by  the  direction  of  particular  strata. 
The  qualities  of  certain  stones  used  in  building  would  lead 
him  to  descant  on  the  architecture  of  different  ages  and 
nations ; and  the  physical  geography  of  a country  fre- 
quently invited  him  to  treat  of  military  tactics.  The 
cnarrn  of  his  manners  and  his  eloquence  kindled  enthusiasm 
in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  ; and  many  who  had  intended 
at  first  only  to  acquire  a slight  know  ledge  of  mineralogy, 
when  they  had  once  heard  him,  devoted  themselves  to  it 
as  the  business  of  their  lives.  (Cuvier,  Eloge  de  Werner  ; 
Lyell,  vol.  i.) 

This  extended  and  popular  treatment  of  the  science, 
attracted  some,  while  others  to  whom  the  love  of  science 
for  science  sake  was  not  a sufficient  inducement,  became 
his  pupils  from  the  connection  that  his  lectures,  from  the 
situation  he  filled,  necessarily  had  with  mining.  Among 
his  pupils  or  attendants  on  his  lectures  may  dc  enume- 
rated Alexander  Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  D'Aubuisson, 
Jameson,  Brocchi,  Napione,  Freisleben,  Raunter,  Engle- 
hart,  Karsten,  Mohs,  Herder,  Wiedemann,  Emmerling, 
Reuss,  Steffens,  Breithaupt,  Esmark,  Wad  (Denmark), 
D’Andrada  (Brazil),  and  Elhyar  (Spanish  Mexico).  In 
consequence  of  Werner  writing  so  little,  and  his  lectures 
not  being  preserved,  it  is  to  the  works  of  many  of  these 
pupils  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  acquire  a perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  their  preceptor's  views, 
and  the  gradual  extension  of  his  theories  and  discoveries. 
That  Werner's  powers  of  external  discrimination  were 
extremely  acute,  we  have  seen  in  speaking  of  him  as 
a mineralogist,  and  his  talent  and  tendency  for  classify- 
ing were  in  his  mineralogical  studies  luliy  fed  by  an 
abundant  store  of  observation ; but  when  he  came  to 
apply  this  methodizing  power  to  geology,  the  love  of 
system,  so  fostered,  appears  to  have  been  too  strong  for  j 
the  collection  of  facts  he  had  to  deal  with.  As  we  nave  I 
seen,  he  promulgated,  as  representing  the  world,  a scheme 
collected  from  a province,  and  even  too  hastily  gathered  \ 
from  that  narrow  field.  Yet  his  intense  spirit  or  method 
in  some  measure  compensated  for  other  deficiencies,  and 
enabled  him  to  give  the  character  of  a science  to  what 
had  been  before  a collection  of  miscellaneous  phenomena. 
The  ardour  of  system-making  produced  a sort  of  fusion, 
which,  however  superficial,  served  to  bind  together  the 
mass  of  incoherent  and  mixed  materials,  and  thus  to  form, 
though  by  strange  and  anomalous  means,  a structure  of  no 
small  strength  and  durability.  (Whewell,  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  iii.) 

To  return  to  the  biography  of  Werner.  In  1802  he 
visited  Paris,  and  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the 
scientific  and  learned  bodies.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 


elected  him  one  of  their  eight  foreign  associate*,  and  tne 
leaders  of  the  French  republic  sent  him  a diploma  as 
‘ Citoyen.*  The  latter  honour  perplexed  Werner,  as  he 
was  a loyal  Saxon  and  firmly  attached  to  his  prince.  He 
communicated  the  circumstance  to  his  court,  but  it  does 
not  appear  whether  he  obtained  permission  to  accept  the 
honour.  He  was  so  devoted  to  liis  country  that  he  never 
would  enter  into  any  other  service,  although  the  most 
tempting  offers  were  repeatedly  made  to  him. 

Werner  suffered  for  many  years  uninterruptedly  from  a 
stomach  complaint.  He  was  anxiously  careftil  about  his 
health,  was  always  warmly  clothed,  and  the  stove  in  his 
room  was  lighted  throughout  the  year.  The  distresses  of 
his  country,  consequent  upon  its  being  made  the  theatre 
of  the  campaign  of  1813,  seem  to  have  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  increased  his  malady,  and  produced  a com  plication 
of  diseases  from  which  he  never  rallied.  In  1817  he  went 
to  Dresden,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  relief  from  his 
sufferings.  He  became  worse,  and  died  there  on  the  30th 
of  June,  in  the  arms  of  his  sister,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  Bottigcr  pronounced  his  funeral  oration  : Hitter 
delivered  his  ‘ Eloge  ’ at  the  Academy  of  Munich,  and 
Baron  Cuvier  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris. 
Werner  was  never  married.  He  had  surrendered  in  his 
lifetime  the  whole  of  his  valuable  collection  of  minerals, 
comprising  upwards  of  100,000  specimens,  and  also  a large 
collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  medals,  to  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Freiberg,  for  40,000  crowns,  a price  considerably 
below  the  value ; and  in  consequence  of  the  distressed 
state  of  Saxony  at  that  period,  he  accepted  only  a small 
part  of  the  reduced  sum,  reserving  a moderate  interest 
upon  the  remainder  under  the  form  of  an  annuity,  and 
bequeathing  the  capital  after  his  death  to  the  academy  in 
which  he  had  been  more  than  forty  years  the  most  distin- 
guished professor.  It  is  said  he  left  some  MSS.  nearly 
readv  for  printing. 

WtRNIG ERODE,  or  8TOLLBERG-WERNIGERODE, 
is  a district  or  domain,  with  the  title  of  a county,  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  the  property  of  Count  Stollberg-W  emi- 
gerode.  It  is  between  ‘.JO  and  100  square  miles  in  extent,  in- 
cluding a part  of  the  Harz  and  the  Brocken  Mountain,  and  is 
situated  between  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  country 
is  covered  with  wooded  mountaius,  round  the  Brovken, 
which  is  in  the  centre. 

WERNIGERODE,  the  capital  of  the  county,  in  51° 
50'  N.  lat.  and  109  47'  E.  long.,  is  situated  at  the  northern 

art  of  the  Harz,  and  is  traversed  by  a stream  called  the 

illerbach.  It  is  a walled  town,  with  4 gates,  and  lias  a 
suburb  called  X esc  he  nr  ode.  The  mansion  of  the  count  is 
an  antient  castle,  built  on  a rock  827  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  400  feet  above  the  town.  It  commands  a 
very  fine  prospect,  and  contains  a library  of  30,000  volumes, 
including  a remarkable  collection  of  2000  bibles,  and  the 
archives  of  the  county.  An  extensive  park  adjoins  the 
count’s  residence.  The  town  is  very  far  from  handsome, 
but  is  enlivened  by  being  the  seat  of  all  the  public 
offices  of  the  county,  by  the  influx  of  travellers  visiting 
the  Harz,  and  by  its  woollen  and  linen  manufactories,  its 
tanneries  and  brandy  distilleries,  a paper-mill,  several  oil- 
mills,  saw-mills,  &c.  The  town  contains  4 churches,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a poorhouse,  and  a gymnasium,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  com.  Population  5400. 

(Muller,  Worterbuch  deg  Preussischen  St  an  let  • Hassel, 
Handbuch ; Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon;  Stein, 
Handbuch.) 

WERST,  or  VERST,  the  Russian  itinerary  measure, 
being  3500  English  feet,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  a mile. 
From  the  number  of  wersts  subtract  its  third,  and  also  one 
for  every  250  wersts,  and  the  result  will  be  near  enough  to 
the  answer  in  English  miles. 

WESEL,  or  LOWER  WESEL,  a town  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  in  the  government  of  Dusseldoif,  in  the  Prusaian  pro- 
vince of  the  Rhine,  is  situated  in  51°  40'  N.  lat.  and  6"  37* 
E.  long.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lippe  with  the  Rhine, 
which  here  forma  an  island,  very  strongly  fortified,  and  with 
a citadel  built  by  the  Great  Elector.  It  is  a fortress  of  the 
first  rank,  and  lias  sustained  several  sieges.  Wesel  is  an 
antient  town,  and  was  formerly  a member  of  tlie  Hanseatic 
League.  Wars  and  other  calamities  greatly  reduced  it:  and 
in  1770  it  had  only  4500  inhabitants.  Since  then  it  has 
gradually  recovered,  and  the  population  is  above  11,000, 
besides  the  garrison.  The  town  has  a gymnasium,  a semi- 
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nary,  a commercial  institution,  a botanic  garden,  anil 
several  schools.  There  are  three  German  Protestant  and 
two  Homan  Catholic  churches,  one  French  Calvinist  and 
one  English  church,  a synagogue,  and  numerous  public 
buildings,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  large 
and  handsome  senate-house,  the  government-house,  the 
arsenal,  the  house  of  correction,  and  the  corn-magazine. 
The  manufactures  are  of  many  kinds:  calicoes,  linen, 
woollen  cloths,  hats,  gloves,  stockings,  leather,  tobacco, 
soap,  and  spirituous  liquors.  Hass  cl  says  there  are  100 
distilleries.  The  inhabitants  carry'  on  a considerable  trade 
in  com,  timber,  coals,  potashes,  salt,  cattle,  wine,  brandy, 
and  colonial  productions.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  con- 
venient ; and  there  is  a bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine, 
and  a standing  bridge  over  the  Lippe.  A monument  in 
memory  ol'  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  the  gallant  Major 
Sehtll,  who  were  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon,  which  is 
erected  in  n meadow  near  the  town,  was  dedicated  with 
great  ceremony  on  the  31st  of  March,  1835. 

WESEL,  UPPER,  is  a walled  town  in  the  government 
of  Coblenz,  on  the  Rhine,  the  bed  of  which  is  deep  and 
narrower  than  at  any  other  point.  There  are  two  churches 
and  three  chapels,  of  which  St.  Werner’s  chapel  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  inhabitants,  2tHX)  in  number,  are  engaged  ! 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and  the  salmon  fishery 
on  the  Rhine.  Wine  of  superior  quality  is  produced  in 
the  adjacent  country’.  On  a steep  mountain  without  the 
town  are  the  mins  of  the  great  and  very  strong  castle  of 
Scluuiberg,  and  below  the  town  the  perpendicular  Lurley 
rock,  celebrated  for  the  remarkable  echo. 
i ( Haasel,  Handbuch  : Muller,  Worterbuch  dss  Preussis- 
chen  tauten ; Stein,  Lexicon .) 

WESER,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Germany,  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda  : the 
Werra  rises  in  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  and  the  Fulda  in 
the  Rhongebiige  in  Bavaria.  The  course  of  the  Werra 
is  175  miles,  and  that  of  the  Fulda  125,  to  their  junc- 
tion nt  Hanoverisch-Miindeu,  where  their  united  streams 
take  the  name  of  the  Weser,  which  is  supposed  to  be  only 
a corruption  of  the  original  name  of  the  Werra  (Wuaralm, 
Wesara,  Wirraha).  The  Roman  form  of  the  name  is 
Visurgis.  The  Weser  then  parses  through  the  princi- 
pality of  Gottingen  (Hanover),  the  duchy  of  Brunswick, 
the  principality  of  Calenberg  (Hanover),  the  county 
of  Schaumburg  (Hesse-Casscl  >,  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  the  Hanoverian  provinces  of  Hoya,  Verden, 
and  Bremen,  and  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Bremen,  from 
which,  to  its  very  broad  mouth  beyond  Bremerlehe,  it 
forms  the  boundary’  between  Hanover  and  Oldenburg, 
which,  for  a small  space,  possesses  both  banks  of  the  river, 
and  falls  into  the  North  Sea  45  miles  below  the  city  of 
Bremen:  its  entire  course  lrotu  M unden  iji  225  miles.  Its 
principal  affluents  are,  on  the  right  band,  1,  the  Alter,  with 
the  Ocker  and  the  Leinc  ; 2,  the  Wumtne  ; 3.  the  Lunc  ; 
and,  on  the  left,  4,  the  Au  ; 5,  the  Del  me ; C,  the  Hunte. 
The  principal  towns  and  ports  on  its  banks  arc  : — M unden, 
Carlshafen,  Holzmiinden,  flameln,  Rinteln,  Prussian-Min- 
den,  Nicnburg,  Bremen,  Klsfkth,  Brake,  and  Bremerlmfen. 
The  general  direction  of  its  course  is  from  south  to  north, 
at  first  through  a mountainous  country,  to  the  celebrated 
Porta  Westphalica  (between  four  and*  five  miles  above 
Minden).  which  is  a gap  in  the  Siintel-Gebirge,  probably 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  river,  through  which  it  now 
flows,  having  Jacobsbcrg  (528  feet  high)  on  the  right,  and 
Wittekindsberg  (807  feet  high)  on  the  left  bank.  Alter 
passing  the  Porta  Westphalica  it  flows  through  a wide 
valley  with  low  banks.  The  facilities  afforded  by  the 
navigation  of  the  Weser,  as  well  as  of  the  Werra,  the 
Fulda,  and  some  of  the  other  tributary  streams,  as  the 
Aller  and  the  Hunte,  arc  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
commerce  of  the  countries  on  their  banks.  The  upper  and 
middle  portions  of  the  Weser  are  indeed  often  rendered 
impassable  for  months  together  in  the  summer  time  by  the 
sand-banks,  and  its  bed  becomes  more  and  more  choked  by 
sand,  so  that  large  ships  are  exposed  to  danger.  Five 
miles  below  Bremerlehe  a harbour  was  constructed,  in 
1818,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

In  lbrmer  times  the  commerce  of  the  Weser  was  impeded 
by  the  numerous  tolls  levied  by  the  governments  of  the 
different  states  on  the  banks  (there  were  twenty-two 
places  between  Munden  and  Elsfleth,  at  all  which  toll 
was  levied),  by  the  right  of  staple  claimed  by  different 
towns,  and  by  a multitude  of  vexatious  charges  esta- 


blished by  privileges  and  imperial  grants.  The  princes 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  attempted  by 
means  of  conferences,  iti  1G9G,  1700,  and  1710,  to  remove 
some  of  those  impediments;  but  nothing  was  effected 
either  then,  or  when  the  subject  was  resumed  in  1803. 
Tire  Hanoverian  government  was  the  first  to  set  the 
example,  in  1814,  of  effecting  some  important  improve- 
ments. At  length  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  having  decreed 
the  regulation  of  the  navigation  on  the  German  rivers,  a 
commission,  consisting  of  plenipotentiaries  from  Prussia, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Oldenburg,  Lippe- 
Detmold,  and  Bremen,  met  at  Minden  in  1821 ; and  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1823,  the  act  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Weser  was  si-rned.  By  this  act  the  navigation  of  the 
Weser  from  Munden  to  the  sea  and  vice  t end  is  declared 
to  be  free.  The  numerous  tolls,  staple  rights,  privileges, 
&c.  were  abolished,  and  a uniform  Weser  toll  was  esta- 
blished, the  amount  of  which  was  fixed  for  the  whole 
course  of  the  river.  With  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Weser  in  general,  it  embraces  chiefly  linen-yarn,  wool, 
rape-seed  oil,  the  productions  of  the  Harz,  Hanoverian 
linen,  tobacco,  leal  her,  English  manufactures,  train-oil, 
window-glass,  looking-glasses,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial 
produce.  The  city  of  Bremen  has  had  for  three  centuries 
the  first  and  most  important  share  of  the  commerce  of  the 
countries  on  the  Weser. 

(Hassel,  Handbuch,  vol.  iv.,  ‘ Hanover,’  &c. ; W.  V. 
Schlieben,  Gemaldc  der  Preussischen  Monurchie  ; Brock- 
ha  us,  Conversations  Lexicon ; J . Huber,  Zeitsmge-Lexiron, 
edited  by  F.  A.  Ruder ; Stein,  Handbuch,  edited  by  IIoi- 
Kchelmann,  vol.  ii.) 

WESLEY,  JOHN,  was  the  most  distinguished  member 
of  a family,  several  of  the  other  members  of  which  how- 
ever also  claim  to  be  shortly  noticed,  either  on  their  own 
account  or  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  him. 
It  will  be  most  convenient  to  comprise  all  the  Wesleys 
under  one  head,  and  to  take  them  in  chronological  order. 

The  Wesleys,  or  Westleya,  as  they  formerly  spelled  their 
name,  are  said  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  ‘Memoirs of 
I the  Wesley  Family,’  to  have  believed  their  progenitors  to 
( have  come  to  England  from  Saxony ; and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  might  possibly  have  been  of  the  same 
stock  with  the*  once  famous  reformer,  John  Weasel  us. 
otherwise  de  Wesalia,  or  Bosilius,  of  Groningen,  who  died 
in  1489.  (See  4 Biographical  Notices  of  the  Rev.  Bartho- 
lomew Westley,’  &c\,  by  William  Beal,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1839; 
and  Wkssel.)  Supposing  the  name  to  be  English,  ur 
Anglo-Saxon,  a doubt  has  been  entertained  as  to  whether 
it  is  properly  Westleigh  or  Wellesleigh.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  family  name  of  Wellesleigh  (probably 
taken  from  the  village  so  called  near  the  city  of  Wells,  has 
generally  passed  into  Wesley ; Wood,  in  the  ‘ Athena* 
Oxoniense*,’  has  a notice  of  a bishop  of  Kildare,  of  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whom  he  describes  as 
‘Walter  Wellesley,  commonly  called  Wesley;’  and  it  is 
known  that,  when  John  Wesley’s  younger  brother  Charles 
was  at  Westminster  School,  an  Irish  gentleman,  Garret  Wel- 
lesley, Esq.,  of  Dungannon,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Meath, 
considering  the  boy  to  be  of  his  own  family,  offered  to 
make  him  iris  heir  if  he  would  have  relinquished  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  Oxford  and  gone  over  and  settled  in 
Ireland.  This  was  before  1727,  in  which  year  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley died,  leaving  Iris  estates  and  also  his  name  to  his 
cousin,  Richard  Colley,  Esq.,  who  was  created  Baron  Mor- 
niugton  (in  the  Irish  peerage)  in  1746,  and  was  the  father 
of  the  first  earl  of  Morningion,  and  the  grandfather  of  the 
late  Marquess  Wellesley  and  the  present  duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

The  Reverend  Bartholomew’  Wkstlby  is  the  first  of 
John  Wesley’s  ancestors  of  whom  there  is  any  distinct 
record.  He  was  bom  about  1G00;  was  educated  at  one  of 
the  universities,  where  he  studied  both  divinity  and  medi- 
cine; became,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  minister 
of  Charniouth  and  Catheraton  (two  adjoining  villages  near 
Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire);  and  was  ejected  from  the  first  of 
these  livings  immediately  after  the  Restoration,  and  from 
the  second  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
16G2.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Charmouth,  practising 
physic,  till  the  passing  of  the  Five-Mile  Act  in  1GG5  drove 
him,  with  other  nonconformists,  to  a secluded  spot  at 
Pinney,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Whitechapel  Rocks  ; 
and  there  he  is  believed  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
day*,  which  appear  not  to  have  been  many,  though  we  do 
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not  find  the  date  of  his  decease  stated.  ' He  lived  several 
ears,’  I)r.  Calamv  tells  us,  * after  he  was  legally  silenced  ; 
ut  the  death  of  his  sou  made  a very  sensible  alteration  in 
the  father,  so  that  he  afterwards  declined  apace,  and  did 
not  long  survive  him.' 

The  Reverend  John  Wkstlky,  M.A.,  son  of  tliis  Bar- 
tholomew, was  horn  about  163G,  and  studied  ut  New 
Inn  Hull,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  particularly 
to  the  Oriental  languages,  and  adopted  the  opinions 
as  to  church  government  and  other  subjects  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Owen,  who 
is  said  to  have  shown  great  kindness  for  him.  Alter 
preaching  for  some  time  to  what  was  called  1 the  gathered 
church,’  at  Weymouth,  and  at  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Radipolc,  he  was  appointed  in  May,  1658,  to  the  vicarage 
of  Winterbome-Whitehurch,  in  the  same  county  of  Dorset. 
He  married  a daughter  of  Mr.  John  White,  one  of  the  lay 
assessors  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and 
commonly  called  ‘the  Patriarch  of  Dorchester,’  in  which 
town  he  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church  for  about  forty  years. 
Mrs.  Westley  is  also  slated  to  have  been  a niece  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Fuller,  the  celebrated  historian:  it  is  probable 
that  she  was  his  wife's  niece.  Westley  appears  to  have 
been  thrown  into  prison  for  something  he  nad  uttered  in 
the  pulpit  very  soon  alter  the  Restoration  : he  lay  in  con- 
finement till  he  was  discharged  by  an  order  of  the  privy 
council,  dated  24th  July,  1661,  on  his  taking  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance.  He  was  seized  a second  time 
in  the  beginning  of  1662  as  he  was  leaving  the  church, 
and  carried  to  prison  at  Blandford,  where  he  lay  for  some 
time  ; and  soon  after  he  got  out,  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
deprived  him  of  his  living,  and  left  him  for  several  months 
a wanderer  and  an  outcast.  At  length,  in  May,  1GG3,  a 
pious  and  charitable  person  gave  him  a house  rent-free  at 
the  village  of  Preston,  a few  miles  from  Weymouth.  At 
one  time  he  thought  of  emigrating  to  Sminam  or  Mary- 
land; but  he  finally  resolved"  that  it  was  his  duty  to  re- 
main at  home.  He  continued  to  preach  when  he  could 
find  a safe  opportunity,  both  at  Preston  and  Weymouth ; 
and  lie  eventually  united  himself  as  pastor  to  a small  con- 
gregation at  Poole,  though  without  going  to  reside  among 
them.  He  was  often  apprehended  while  thus  engaged, 
and,  besides  being  several  times  fined,  was  subjected  to 
four  imprisonments  at  Poole  and  Dorchester.  Yet  this 
elder  John  Westley  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a person 
of  extreme  opinions,  or  one  who  habitually  allowed  his 
zeal  to  hurry  him  into  disregard  of  danger  or  other  indis- 
cretions. His  principle  and  his  practice  was  to  join  on 
ordinary  occasions  in  public  worship  with  the  members  of 
the  established  church ; and  we  are  told  that,  while  some 
of  his  nonconformist  brethren  in  Dorset  preached  and 
administered  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  trie  small  con- 
gregations who  acknowledged  them  as  their  pastors  openly 
and  at  all  hazards,  he  ‘thought  it  his  duty  to  beware  of 
men — that  prudently  he  should  preserve  his  liberty  and 
his  opportunity  to  minister  in  holy  things  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  not  by  the  openness  of  one  meeting  to  hazard 
the  liberty  of  all  meetings.’  (Beal,  p.  27.)  The  Five-Mile 
Act  however,  which  drove  his  father  from  Charmouth, 
drove  him  also  from  Preston,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to 
some  place  of  concealment  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
known.  Venturing  forth  again  some  time  after  to  visit  his 
family  and  to  preach  to  his  congregation,  he  was  appre- 
hended and  suffered  another  imprisonment.  Many  more 
hardships  incident  to  his  situation  he  also  underwent,  and 
it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  his  spirits  at  last  sunk  under 
the  public  and  personal  afflictions  with  which  he  was  tried. 
If  he  was  only  three  or  four  and  thirty,  as  Southey  states 
•Life  of  Wetley,  i.  6\  when  he  died,  that  event  must  have 
been  before  or  in  the  year  1670.  His  death,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  his  father,  at 
about  double  the  age. 

The  Reverend  Samuil  Wbstliy,  or  Wssi.rv,  was  a 
younger  son  of  this  John  Westley,  and  was  bom  at  Preston, 
according  to  one  account  in  1668,  by  another  in  1666, 
bv  a third  ‘about  the  year  1GG2,  or  perhaps  a little  earlier* 
(Compare  Beal,  p.  31,  and  Southey,  i,  7,  where  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  earliest  date  is  established  by  certain 
extracts  from  the  Registers  of  Exeter  College,  which 
are  given,  but  which  do  aot  appear  to  us  to  prove  any 
thing  on  the  subject).  He  is  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  his  father  for  the  ministry  among  the  Dissenters,  and  to 
have  been  »ent  with  that  view,  after  leaving  the  free  gram. 


mar-school  of  Dorchester,  first  to  the  Academy  at  Stepney, 
kept  by  Edward  Veal,  B.D.,  and  next  to  that  kept  by  Charles 
Morton,  M.A.,  at  Newington  Green.  This  course  was  no 
doubt  taken  under  the  direction  of  his  mother,  who  long 
survived  her  husband,  although  the  expense  was  probably 
borne  by  his  other  relations.  Wesley  however  soon  left  the 
Dissenters;  it  is  said  that  his  determination  to  uuit  them 
was  fixed  by  the  disgust  with  which  he  witnessed  a Calf  's 
Head  Club  celebration  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
When  he  joined  the  established  church,  he  w as  abandoned 
by  his  relations ; but,  making  his  way  to  Oxford,  with  only 
two  pounds  sixteen  shillings  in  his  pocket,  he  entered  him- 
self at  Exeter  College  as  a poor  scholar ; and,  although  all 
he  ever  after  received  from  any  of  his  friends  was  a matter 
of  five  shillings,  lie  managed  to  take  his  bachelor’s  degree, 
and  by  acting  as  a private  tutor  had  accumulated  the  sum 
of  ten  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  when  he  proceeded  to  Lou- 
don and  got  ordained.  In  all  the  accounts  that  we  have 
examined  it  is  asserted  that  the  year  in  wliich  he  went  to 
college  was  1684;  and  one  of  the  extracts  which  Southey 
prints  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  he  made  a deposit  of 
caution-money  as  a poor  scholar  on  the  26th  of  September 
ill  that  year;  but  it  will  be  found  that  this  date  will  not 
agree  with  the  rest  of  his  history  as  commonly  related.  If 
his  entering  himself  at  Exeter  College  could  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  some  three  or  four  years  earlier,  the 
various  statements  or  calculations  of  the  year  in  which  he 
was  born  would  be  more  nearly  reconciled.  At  all  events 
it  is  clearly  impossible  that  if  ne  only  became  a member  of 
the  University  in  1684,  he  could,  as  wc  are  told,  have  taken 
his  degree  of  B.A.,  been  ordained,  served  a curacy  in  Lon- 
don for  a year,  been  for  another  year  on  board  a man-of-war 
ns  chaplain,  and  then  served  another  London  curacy  for 
two  years,  during  which  he  married,  had  a son,  became 
known  as  a writer  for  the  press,  and  got  a small  living  in 
the  country  (supposed  to  be  that  of  South  Ormsby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire), all  before  James  II.  published  the  order  in 
council  commanding  his  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
science to  be  read  in  the  churches,  in  May,  1688.  At  this 
time  Wesley  is  represented  as  having  been  a person  of  such 
importance  that  urgent  solicitations  and  promises  of  pre- 
ferment were  addressed  to  him  to  induce  nira  to  support 
the  measures  of  the  court,  which  however  he  resolutely 
refilled  to  do ; not  only  omitting  to  read  the  king's  declara- 
tion, but  preaching  a pointed  discourse  against  it  before 
an  audience  composed  m great  part  of  courtiers,  soldiers, 
and  informers. 

Other  facts  equally  go  to  strengthen  the  improbability  of 
his  having  gone  to  college  only  in  1GS*.  It  is  stated  to 
have  been  after  he  returned  from  sea  that  he  married 
Susannah,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  An- 
nealer, one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  London  noncon- 
formist clergy,  and  a near  relation  (Coke  and  Moore  say, 
in  their  ‘Life  of  Wesley,’  p.  16,  a fust  cousin)  of  the  Irish 
earl  of  Anglesey.  This  lady,  as  appears  from  one  of  her 
own  letters,  which  has  been  printed,  had,  like  her  husband, 
of  her  own  accord  left  the  Dissenters,  and  that  at  the  early 
age  of  not  full  thirteen,  after  having,  as  she  intimates, 
thoroughly  examined  the  controversy  between  them  ami 
the  established  church.  Another  daughter  of  Annesley 
(who  had  originally  held  a living  in  the  church,  and  was 
ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity)  was  the  first  wife  of  the 
eccentric  John  Dunton,  bookseller,  publisher,  and  author, 
in  whose  curious  autobiographical  performance  entitled 
his  ‘Life  and  Errors’  there  are  several  notices  of  his 
brother-in-law ; and  Dunton  published  for  Wesley  the  first 
work  that  had  lus  name,  an  octavo  volume  of  verse,  en- 
titled 4 Maggots,  or  Poems  on  several  subjects,’  which  ap- 
peared in  1685.  Wesley,  besides  being  already  married 
to  Miss  Annesley,  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  an 
established  writer,  though  only  anonymously,  fur  the 
booksellers. 

When  the  Revolution  took  place,  wc  are  told  that  Wes- 
ley wrote  a book  in  defence  of  it ; but  as  neither  the  date 
nor  even  the  title  is  given,  we  may  be  permitted  to  suspend 
our  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  this  alleged  work.  As  it 
is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  queen,  who  in  conse- 
quence, we  are  told,  gave  the  author  the  living  of  Ep worth, 
in  Lincolnshire,  about  1693,  it  may  possibly  have  been  not 
anything  concerning  the  Revolution,  but  an  heroic  poem, 
in  folio,  entitled  ‘The  Life  of  Christ,’  which  he  published 
that  year  and  dedicat ed  to  her  majesty,  and  wliich  was 
reprinted,  with  large  additions  and  alterations,  in  1697. 
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Another  folio  volume  of  verse,  under  the  title  of  * Elegies  on 
Queen  Mary  and  Archbishop  Tillotson/  followed  in  1616; 
•The  History  of  the  New  Testament  attempted  in  verse, 
and  adorned  with  152  sculptures,  done  by  J.  Sturt,’  12mo., 
in  1701 ; and  * The  History  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Verse, 
with  190  sculptures,  by  Sturt,’  12xno.,  in  1704.  In  1705 
Wesley  published  a poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
for  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  made  him  chaplain  to 
one  of  the  regiments  then  stationed  in  England,  and  would, 
it  is  said,  have  procured  him  a prebend,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  influence  of  the  Dissenters  at  court  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  powerful  enough  not  only  to  prevent  this  ' 
promotion,  but  soon  after  to  procure  the  removal  of  Wes- ) 
ley  from  his  chaplaincy.  In  the  next  reign  however  he  ' 
received  and  held  with  Epworth  the  small  living  of  Wroote 
in  the  same  county.  He  died  30th  April,  173o ; and  the 
same  year  appeared,  under  the  care  of  his  eldest  son,  liis 
most  elaborate  work,  entitled  • Dissert  at  iones  in  Librum 
Jobi/  a Latin  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  for  the 
publication  of  which  proposals  had  been  first  circulated  in 
1729.  1 A Treatise  on  tne  Sacrament’  is  mentioned,  with- 
out date,  in  a list  of  Samuel  Wesley’s  publications  in  Ni- 
chols's 4 Select  Collection  of  Poems,’  ii.  99 ; and  he  is  stated 
by  his  son  John,  in  his  4 History  of  England,’  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  defence  delivered  by  Dr.  Sacheverell 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  His  poetry  is  occasionally 
harsh  in  expression,  but  is  not  without  feeling  and  anima- 
tion ; some  passages  are  elegant  and  even  elevated.  By  his 
wife,  who  was  in  many  respects  a very  remarkable  woman, 
he  had  a family  of  nineteen  children,  of  whom  one  daughter, 
Mehetabel,  who  made  an  unfortunate  marriage  with  a per- 
son of  the  name  of  Wright,  evinced  much  literary  talent, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  or  Miss  Mehetabel  Wright, 
who  distinguished  herself  os  a modeller  in  wax  ; and  three  ' 
sons,  Samuel,  John,  and  Charles,  all  attained  more  or  less  , 
celebrity. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Weslsy,  the  Younger,  was  the 
eldest,  or  at  least  the  eldest  surviving,  son  of  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Wesley  of  Epworth.  He  is  stated  to  have  been 
bom  there,  Whitehead,  in  his  * Life  of  Wesley,’  says  about 
1692;  Coke  and  Moore,  in  1690.  Yet  the  latest  of  these 
dates,  it  will  be  observed,  is  earlier  than  that  assigned  for 
his  father’s  induction  to  the  living  of  Epworth.  It  is  related 
that  he  was  four  years  old  before  he  spoke  a word ; but 
from  that  time  he*  spoke  not  only  without  anv  difficulty, 
but  with  an  understanding  above  his  years.  He  was  sent  ; 
to  Westminster  School  in  1704,  was  admitted  a king's 
scholar  in  1707,  and  in  1711  was  elected  to  Christ’s  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  at  least  till  he  had  taken  his  , 
degree  of  M.A.  He  had  acquired  much  reputation  for  his  \ 
proficiency  in  classical  learning  both  at  school  and  at  the 
University,  and  he  was  now  appointed  one  of  the  ushers  of 
Westminster  School,  in  which  situation  he  remained  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  He  had  taken  holy  orders  soon  after 
leaving  college  ; but  he  never  obtained  any  preferment  in 
the  church,  though  his  religious  convictions  appear  to 
have  been  strong,  and  his  epitaph,  besides  giving 
him  a high  character  both  for  benevolence  and  piety,  sap 
that  he  was  an  excellent  preacher — adding  that  his  1 best 
sermon  was  the  constant  example  of  an  edifying  life/  It 
is  understood  that  lii.s  intimacy  with  bishop  Atterbury  and 
the  other  Tory  wits  of  the  day,  and  his  warm  advocacy  or 
avow  al  of  the  principles  of  that  party,  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  advancement.  Both  he  and  nis  younger  brothers,  John 
and  Charles,  as  it  has  been  observed,  seem  to  have  im- 
bibed their  political  opinions  from  their  mother,  who,  al- 
though she  concealed  her  sentiments  during  all  the  reign 
of  King  William,  differed  from  her  husband  in  his  approval 
of  the  Revolution — a fact  which  the  latter  only  discovered 
by  perceiving  that  in  the  king's  last  illness  she  did  not  say 
4 Amen’  to  the  prayers  for  his  recovery.  But  Samuel  car- 
ried both  his  political  toryism  and  his  high-church  notions 
much  further  than  his  brothers,  whose  ‘ new  faith/  as  he 
termed  it,  and  canonical  irregularities,  he  viewed  with  great 
concern  and  disapprobation.  But  he  scarcely  lived  to  see 
more  than  the  beginning  of  Methodism.  In  1732  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  master  of  Tiverton  School,  in  Devonshire  ; 
and  there  he  resided  till  his  death,  6th  November,  1739. 
He  is  the  author  of  a collection  of  poems,  first  published  in 
4to.,  in  1736,  and  a second  time  in  8vo.,  in  1743.  Some  of 
them,  especially  those  of  a humorous  cast,  have  much 
merit.  The  collection  of  ‘Original  Letters  by  the  Re- 
verend John  Wesley  and  Ins  Friends/  published  by  Dr. 


Priestley  in  an  8vo.  volume,  at  Birmingham,  in  1791,  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  the  correspondence  between 
Samuel  Wesley  and  his  brothers,  obtained  from  Samuel’s 
daughter  and  grand-daughter. 

The  Reverend  Johx  Wkslby,  the  most  eminent  person 
of  his  name  and  family,  was  the  second,  or  the  second  who 
grew  up  to  manhood,  of  the  sons  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Wesley,  of  Epworth,  and  was  born  there,  17th  June  fO.S.), 
1703.  He  was  still  very  young  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
Charter  House,  whence,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 

firoceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  account  of 
lis  official  biographers,  Coke  and  Moore,  is,  that,  having 
taken  his  degree  of  B.A.,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln 
College  in  1724,  was  ordained  by  Potter,  then  bishop  of 
Oxford,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1725,  and 
graduated  as  M.A.  in  1726  (pp.  42  and  47).  Southey’s 
account,  which  is  probably  correct,  is  that  he  was  not 
elected  to  his  fellowship  till  March,  1726.  In  the  end  of 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Greek  lecturer  and  modera- 
tor of  the  classes. 

From  his  earliest  years  Wesley  had  been  of  a serious 
temper,  and  more  especially  from  the  commencement  of 
his  residence  at  college  religious  impressions  had  taken  a 
strong  hold  on  him.  It  is  related  that  two  books  in  parti- 
cular, which  he  read  in  the  course  of  his  preparations 
for  ordination,  produced  a pow  erful  effect  on  him ; — the 
treatise  4 De  Imitatione  Christi/  attributed  to  Thomas-a- 
Kempis,  and  Jeremy  Taylor’s  4 Rules  of  Holy  Living  and 
Dying.’  From  about  the  time  when  he  was  ordained  he 
began  to  keep  a diary,  a practice  which  he  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  A large  portion  of  this  record,  under 
the  title  of  his  4 Journal/  was  published  by  himself,  in  21 
parts,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

Soon  after  he  was  ordained,  he  went  to  officiate  as  curate 
to  his  father  at  Wroote,  and  here  he  resided  for  about  two 
years ; during  which  time,  in  1728,  he  received  priest's 
orders  from  the  same  prelate  by  whom  he  had  been  ordained 
deacon.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  end  of  this  year 
that  he  was  summoned  back  to  college,  in  consequence  of 
a regulation  that  such  of  the  junior  fellows  as  might  be 
chosen  moderators  should  perform  the  duties  of  their  office 
in  person.  Here  he  found  his  younger  brother  Charles,  then 
an  undergraduate  of  Christ  Church,  one  of  a small  asso- 
ciation of  students  already  distinguished  in  the  University 
by  the  derisive  appellations  of  the  Holy  Club,  the  Godly 
Club,  the  Bible  Motha,  the  Bible  Bigots,  the  Sacramenta- 
rians,  and  the  Methodists.  At  first,  we  are  told,  th*  ir  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  only  carried  them  the  length  of  uevot- 
ing  Sunday  evenings  to  the  reading  of  divinity,  the  other 
nights  being  given  to  secular  studies  ; but  very  soon  religion 
became  the  sole  business  of  their  meetings ; they  commu- 
nicated once  and  fasted  twice  a week,  employed  much  of 
their  time  in  visiting  the  prisons  and  the  sics,  gave  away 
whatever  they  could  spare  in  charity,  observed  among 
themselves  a regular  system  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  sell- 
examination  ; in  short,  exhibited  in  all  things  a zeal  and  ab- 
straction from  the  world  such  as  has  scarcely  been  sur- 
passed by  the  most  rigid  order  of  monkish  devotees.  John 
Wesley  appears  to  have  immediately  joined  tliis  society, 
which  now  consisted  of  about  fifteen  individuals,  of  whom 
the  most  remarkable,  besides  the  two  brothers,  were  Mr. 
Morgan,  whose  mortifications  are  supposed  to  have  short- 
ened his  life,  James  Harvey,  the  well-Known  author  of  the 
4 Meditations/  and  George  Whitefield,  who  shares  with 
Wesley  the  lame  of  having  been  one  of  the  two  chief  foun- 
ders of  Methodism. 

It  was  very  soon  after  this  that  Wesley  became  ac- 
quainted with  William  Law,  the  author  of  the  * Serious  Call  * 
and  other  similar  works ; the  two  brothers  used  to  travel 
from  Oxford  on  foot  two  or  three  times  a year  to  visit  Law 
at  his  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  his  eon- 
I venation  and  writings,  liarmonizing  in  the  main  with  their 
own  previous  notions  and  feelings,  exerted  a powerful  in- 
I fluence  over  them.  Meanwhile  however  the  less  ardent  or 
resolute  of  their  Oxford  associates  dropped  off  one  by  one ; 
and  the  number,  which  had  at  one  time  been  seven  and 
twenty,  declined  at  last  to  five.  Most  of  this  had  hap- 
pended  during  the  absence  of  the  two  Wesleys  on  a short 
visit  to  their  parents,  iu  1732.  In  these  circumstances, 
when,  the  next  year,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  ap- 
ply for  the  next  presentation  to  his  father’s  living  of  Ep- 
worth, John  Wesley  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  lus 
duty  rather  to  remain  at  the  University,  as  the  field  where 
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his  exertions  were  most  needed,  and  where  also  they  were 
likely  to  find  the  greatest  stimulus.  Nevertheless  a few 
months  alter  his  father's  death  he  was  induced  to  go  out 
with  General  Oglethorpe  to  Georgia,  in  North  America,  to 
preach  to  the  settlers  and  Indians  in  the  colony  which  the 
general  was  founding  there,  lie  and  his  brother  Charles, 
who  now  took  holy  orders,  sailed  from  Gravesend  14th 
October,  1735,  in  the  same  vessel  with  a party  of  six  and 
twenty  Moravians.  They  anchored  in  the  Savannah  River 
on  the  6th  of  February,  173G.  Charles  returned  to  Eng- 
land, sent  home  by  Oglethorpe  with  dispatches,  early  in  the 
next  year;  John  remained  in  America  till  its  close.  The 
most  remarkable  incident  of  this  part  of  his  history  is  the  , 
affair  in  which  he  became  involved  with  Miss  Sophia  Cau- 
ston,  niece  of  the  chief  magistrate  at  Savannah,  whose 
partiality  he  for  some  time  encouraged,  but  whom  he 
eventually,  on  the  advice  of  his  Moravian  friends,  declined 
to  marry.  On  this  disappointment  Miss  Causton  married 
Mr.  Williamson ; and  soon  after  Wesley  refused  to  admit 
her  to  the  communion,  upon  which  her  husband  indicted 
him  for  defamation,  laying  his  damages  at  a thousand  pounds. 
The  affair  was  never  brought  to  an  issue  ; but  it  was  the 
occasion  of  driving  Wesley  from  the  colony,  which  he  left , 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  December,  1737, ! 
shaking  the  dust  off  his  feet,  to  use  his  own  expression,  after 
a residence  of  one  year  and  nearly  nine  montlui.  The  sin- 
gular account  which  his  followers  give  of  this  matter  may  be  > 
read  in  Coke  and  Moore  (pp.  114-130).  If  we  are  to  believe  ; 
them,  the  whole  originated  in  a scheme  of  Genera]  Ogle- 1 
thoipe  to  try  if  Wesley's  heart  was  • made  of  penetrable  ! 
stuff’ — in  other  words,  if  he  could  resist  female  seductions,  j 
as  well  as  animal  food  and  wine,  from  which  he  had  for 
some  time  been  accustomed  to  abstain.  Shortly  after  he  I 
had  broken  off  his  intimacy  with  Miss  Causton,  it  seems, 
the  plot  was  revealed  to  him,  under  a promise  of  secrecy,  . 
by  another  young  gentle  woman,  then  also  recently  married 
to  the  surgeon  of  the  colony.  ‘Sir,’  she  is  made  to  say  to 
him,  * I had  no  rest  till  I resolved  to  tell  you  the  whole  > 
affair.  I have  myself  been  urged  to  that  behaviour  toward*  i 
you  which  I am  now  ashamed  to  mention.  Both  Miss 
Sophia  and  myself  were  ordered,  if  we  could  but  succeed, 
even  to  deny  you  nothing.'  The  official  biographers,  we 
presume,  must  have  got  ail  this  out  of  Wesley's  journals  or 
other  private  papers.  As  for  himself,  we  are  told,  he  4 kept 
his  word,  and  cautiously  avoided  and  concealed  everything 
which  could  bring  any  inconvenience  on  this  gentle- 
woman'— his  informant. 

He  reached  England  1st  February,  1738.  While  lie  had 
been  abroad,  the  religious  excitement  which  now  began  to 
be  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Methodism  had  made 
great  progress  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  England,  under  the  impulse  of  the  enthusiastic 
preaching  of  Whitefield,  who  had  sailed  from  the  Downs 
for  Georgia  only  a few  hours  before  the  vessel  which 
brought  Wesley  back  from  thence  cast  anchor  there,  the 
two  ships  in  fact  passing  in  sight  of  each  other.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  in  London,  Wosley  hastened  to  re- 
new his  connexion  with  the  Moravians.  It  was  not  how- 
ever till  some  months  after  this,  that,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  for  the  first  time  attained  to  true  views  of  j 
(Christianity.  His  conversion,  we  are  assured,  took  place 
about  a quarter  before  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday, tiie  34th  of  May,  at  a meeting,  to  which  he  had  | 
gone  very  unwillingly,  of  ‘ a society  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
where  one  was  reading  Luther's  “ Preface  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans."  ’ 

About  three  weeks  after  his  ‘ new  birth,’  on  the  15th  of  i 
June,  he  set  out  for  Germany,  to  visit  the  Moravian 
brethren  at  their  original  seat  of  Hermhut.  He  met  Count 
Zinzcndorf,  the  head  of  the  Moravians,  at  Marienborn,  was 
brought  before  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia  (afterwards 
Frederick  the  Great  , at  Weimar,  and  having  reached  j 
Hermhut,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  on  the  1st  of  August,  remained 
there  for  about  a fortnight,  and  then  set  out  on  his  return 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. From  this  date  the  history  of  Wesley  merges  in  the 
history  of  Methodism ; and  all  we  can  attempt  here  is  to  note 
briefly  the  succession  of  the  principal  events  and  circum- 
stances with  which  lie  was  personally  most  concerned. 

Whitefield  returned  from  Georgia  in  the  latter  end  of 
1738  ; and  he  and  Wesley  immediately  again  became  inti- 
mately associated.  The  example  of  preaching  in  the  open 
air,  first  set  by  Whitefield,  17th  February,  1739,  was  shortly 


after  followed  by  Wesley  at  the  same  place,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol.  The  first  separate  meeting-house  for  the 
Methodists  was  begun  to  be  built  in  the  Horse  Fair,  near 
St,  James's  church,  Bristol,  on  the  12th  of  May  in  that 
same  year.  Lay  preaching,  of  which  the  first  example 
had  been  set  by  an  individual  named  Bowers,  in  Islington 
churchyard,  alter  a sermon  by  Whitefield,  was,  not  with- 
out some  hesitation,  sanctioned  by  Wesley  soon  alter  liis 
return  to  London  in  the  autumn.  This  last  movement  in 
particular  gave  to  Methodism  in  most  people's  eyes  the 
distinct  appearance  of  a schism  in  the  church.  Accord- 
ingly. when,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Wesley's  mother 
professed  her  accordance  in  his  views,  her  fon  Samuel 
wrote  to  her  expressing  the  exceeding  concern  and  grief 
with  which  he  nad  heard  that  she  had  countenanced  the 
spreading  delusion  so  far  as  to  become « one  of  Jack's  con- 
gregation.’ The  old  lady  had,  like  her  son  John,  been 
converted  in  a moment — and  from  that  time  continued  to 
live  with  him,  and  to  attend  his  ministry,  till  her  death 
in  1712. 

In  July,  1740,  Wesley  solemnly  separated  himself  from 
the  Moravians,  with  whom  he  had  now  come  to  differ,  or 
had  discovered  that  they  differed  from  him,  on  some  fun- 
damental points  of  doctrine ; and  soon  after  he  broke  with 
Count  Zinzendorf,  the  two  parting,  say  his  official  biogra- 
phers, ‘ without  the  least  prospect  of  a reconciliation.’ 
their  hist  interview  took  place  in  Gray's  Inn  Walks.  His 
separation  from  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians,  which 
made  the  two  parties  immediately  bitter  enemies,  was  fol- 
lowed before  trie  close  of  the  same  year  by  a breach  with 
Whitefield,  which  however,  although  it  divided  the  new 
religionists  into  two  permanently  distinct  bodies,  only  sus- 
pended for  a time  the  friendship  and  mutual  regard  of  the 
two  fathers  of  Methodism. 

From  tills  time  Wesley’s  life  was  spent  in  preaching, 
travelling,  writing  books,  and  labouring  in  all  other  possible 
ways  for  the  consolidation  and  extension  of  tne  new 
church,  the  management  of  which  was  now  wholly  in  his 
own  hands.  No  man  ever  gave  himself  up  more  entirely 
to  any  object,  or  prosecuted  it  either  with  more  zeal  and 
determination,  or  more  method  and  skilful  management. 
Not  an  hour,  scarce  even  a minute,  was  abstracted  from 
I the  service  of  the  cause  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart ; 

| and  rarely  has  any  ambition  been  so  well  seconded  by  the 
j other  qualities  mid  habits  of  mind,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
of  body  too,  necessary  to  sustain  it  and  give  it  full  effect. 

| He  rested  nowhere,  seldom  riding  less  than  forty,  fifty,  or 
i sixty  miles  a day ; even  on  his  journeys  from  place  to 
place  he  read  and  wrote;  and  he  generally  preached  three 
: or  four  times,  sometimes  five  times,  a day.  For  a long 
time  he  usually  travelled  on  horseback;  latterly  he  used 
a chaise  ; * nor  do  we  believe,’  say  his  official  biographers, 

‘ there  could  be  an  instance  found,  during  the  space  of 
fifty  years,  wherein  the  severest  weather  hindered  him 
j even  for  one  day.’ 

About  the  year  1750,  soon  after  his  brother  Charles  had 
become  a husband,  Wesley  married  Mrs.  Vizelle,  a widow 
with  four  children.  This  step  was  made  a little  awkward 
at  first  by  his  having  a few  years  before  published  a tract 
entitled  4 Thoughts  on  a Single  Life,’  in  strong  recommen- 
dation of  celibacy  for  all  who  were  able  to  subject  them- 
selves to  that  restraint.  The  marriage  turned  out  a very 
unhappy  one  : Wesley,  who  had  stipulated  that  he  should 
not  preach  one  sermon  nor  travel  one  mile  the  less  on 
account  of  his  change  of  condition,  was  little  at  home  : 
the  lady  became  jealous  ; robbed  him  of  his  substance,  n.t 
he  states  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  prevent  his  giving  it  to 
bad  women  ; and  committed  sundry  other  extravagances 
and  outrages.  Wesley  had  high  notions  of  the  authority 
of  a husband,  and  the  superiority  of  his  own  sex  : 4 Know 
me,’  he  wrote  to  her, 4 and  know' 'yourself.  Suspect  me  no 
more,  asperse  me  no  more,  provoke  me  no  more  ; do  not 
any  longer  contend  for  mastery,  for  power,  money,  or 
raise ; be  content  to  be  a private,  insignificant  person, 
nown  and  loved  by  God  and  me.  Attempt  no  more  to 
abridge  me  of  my  liberty,  which  I claim  by  the  law's  of 
God  and  man ; &c.,  See.  ...  Of  what  importance  is  your 
character  to  mankind  ? If  you  was  buried  just  now,  or  if 
you  had  never  lived,  what  loat  would  it  be  to  the  cause  of 
God?’  The  end  was,  that  alter  she  had  several  times  run 
away  from  him  and  been  induced  to  return,  she  repeated 
the  experiment  once  more,  and  was  not  asked  to  come 
back.  4 Non  earn  reliqu/,’  says  Wesley  in  his  journal. 
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• non  dimlsi,  non  revocabo — I did  not  forsake  her,  I did 
not  dismiss  her,  I will  not  recall  her.’  Thi»  was  in  1771. 
She  lived  lor  ten  years  longer,  and  died  at  Camberwell, 
where  a stone  is  placed  at  the  head  of  her  grave  in  the 
churchyard,  setting  forth  that  she  was  ‘ a woman  of  ex- 
emplar}' piety,  a tender  parent,  and  a sincere  friend.’  She 
bore  no  children  to  her  second  husband. 

Wesley  died  after  a short  illness  at  Iris  house  in  London, 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  1791,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  His  publications  are  far  too  numerous  fo’r  ua  to 
attempt  any  account  or  even  an  enumeration  of  them : 
among  the’most  remarkable,  besides  his  Journal,  are — a 
corrected  translation  of  Thomas-a-Kempis,  said  to  have 
been  published  by  him  in  1735,  a short  time  before  his 
departure  for  America ; various  collections  of  hymns,  most 
of  which  however  were  written  by  his  brother  Charles ; a 
History  of  England  ; a short  Roman  History ; ‘ Primitive 
Physic and  many  short  tracts  on  theological  subjects. 
There  are  at  least  two  collected  editions  of  his  works  : one 
in  32  vols.  8vo.,  printed  immediately  after  his  death; 
another  in  1G  vols.  8vo.,  printed  in  1809.  Tire  * Arminian 
Magazine,’  now  called  the  ‘ Methodist  Magazine,*  was 
established  by  Wesley  in  1780.  and  was  conducted  under 
his  superintendence  so  long  as  he  lived. 

Of  several  lives  that  have  been  written  of  Wesley,  the 
two  principal  are  that  compiled  immediately  after  his 
death  by  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  ana  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  to  whom 
all  his  manuscripts  were  left,  and  published  in  one  volume, 
8vo.,  in  1792;  and  that  by  the  late  Dr.  Southey,  in  2 vols. 
Rvo.,  Lon.,  1820.  Prefixed  to  the  latter  is  a list  of  the 
chief  printed  materials  for  the  biography  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man. 

The  Reverend  Chart, ks  .Wzim,  the  younger  brother 
of  John  Wesley,  was  born  at  Epworth  in  1708,  and 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School  under  his  brother 
Samuel,  his  school-hills  there  for  several  years  being  dis- 
charged by  the  relation  or  namesake  who,  as  related  above, 
offered  to  make  him  his  heir  if  he  would  accompany  him 
to  Ireland.  He  was  elected  to  Christchurch  in  1726,  and 
from  this  time  his  history  makes  part  of  that  of  his  brother, 
with  whose  labours  in  the  diffusion  of  his  religious  views 
and  in  the  establishment  of  Methodism  he  was  associated 
from  their  commencement.  It  was  contrary  to  the  scheme 
of  life  he  had  laid  out  for  himself,  which  was  to  spend  his 
days  at  Oxford  as  a tutor,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon,  in 
1735,  to  take  orders,  and  to  accompany  his  brother  to 
Georgia.  After  their  return  from  America,  they  had  occa- 
sional differences  upon  points  both  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
but  none  that  ever  produced  any  serious  disunion.  In  1749 
Charles  was  married  by  his  brother,  at  Garth  in  Brecknock- 
shire, to  Miss  Saiah  Gwynne,  a lady  of  a good  family  in 
that  county.  After  his  marriage  lie  confined  his  ministra- 
tions almost  entirely  to  I<ondon  and  Bristol.  Charles 
Wesley  was  an  able  preacher,  and  * possessed,’  say  Coke 
And  Moore,  in  their  Life  of  his  brother,  * a remarkable 
talent  of  uttering  the  most  striking  truths  with  simplicity, 
truth,  and  brevity.*  He  early  showed  a turn  and  talent 
for  writing  in  verse  ; and  most  of  the  new  hymns  pub- 
lished by  John  Wesley  in  his  various  collections  were  of 
Charles's  composition.  4 In  the«e  hymns/  observes  his 
brother,  in  one  of  his  prefaces, 4 there  is  no  doggerel,  no 
botches,  nothing  put  in  to  patch  up  the  rhyme ; no  feeble 
expletives.  Here  is  nothing  turgid  or  bombast  on  the  one 
hand,  or  low  and  creeping  on  the  other.  Hero  are  no  cant 
expressions,  no  words  without  meaning.  Here  are  (allow 
me  to  say)  both  the  purity,  the  strength,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  English  language,  and  at  the  same  time  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  plainness,  suited  to  every  capacity.’  This  ! 
i$'a  just  character  of  Charles  Wesley's  poetry,  both  in  his  j 
hymns  and  other  compositions.  Harmoniously  as  the  two 
brothers  co-operated  throughout  their  lives,  they  were  very 
unlike  in  character.  Charles  appears  to  have  been  natu- 
rally of  a quiet  and  domestic  disposition,  with  little  am- 
bition or  love  of  management  and  power ; and,  with  all 
his  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  so  far  from  any  inclination 
towards  asceticism,  as  to  he  rather  a lover  of  laughter  and 
other  joyous  emotions,  which  his  brother  counted  it  almost 
a sin  to  indulge  in.  Charles  died  in  London  on  the  29th 
of  March,  1788.  Two  of  his  sons,  whom  (contrary  to  his 
brother’s  wish)  lie  had  educated  as  musicians,  became  very 
distinguished  in  their  profession. 

WESLEY,  CHARLES  and  SAMUEL,  sons  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wesley  (see  the  preceding  article),  are  both  en- 


titled to  our  notice  as  remarkable  instances  of  a distinct 
and  unquestionable  manifestation  of  musical  genius,  during 
almost  the  earliest  period  of  infancy. 

The  Honourable  Daines  Barrington,  who  has  devoted 
several  pages  of  his  4 Miscellanies’  to  the  youthful  Wes- 
leys, tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  their  father,  that  the 
elfiest.  Charles  (bom  in  1757  , could  4 play  a tunc  on  the 
harpsichord  readily,  and  in  good  lime,  when  he  was  only 
two  years  and  three-quarters  old ;’  and  that  when  he 
played,  his  mother  * user!  to  tie  him  up  l>v  his  bAckstring 

to  the  chair,  for  fear  of  his  falling Whatever  tune  it 

was,  he  always  put  a true  base  to  it/  He  became  a fine 
performer  on  the  organ  and  harpsichord  ; at  a time  how- 
ever when  the  art  of  playing  on  keyed  instruments,  and 
indeed  on  all  other  musical  instruments,  was  far  behind 
what  it  is  in  the  present  dav,  and  only  advancing  to  that 
state  of  perfection  which  it  has  since  reached.  He  early 
in  life  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  George  III.,  who 
was  much  pleased  with  him,  and  he  had  the  honour  to 
entertain  the  king,  in  hours  of  royal  leisure,  by  his  per- 
formance of  Handel’s  music.  He  was  also  much  patronised 
by  the  upper  classes,  for  the  sake  of  his  practical  skill,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  all  for  his  moral  worth,  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  manners,  and  his  amiable  qualities ; hut,  as 
too  often  happens  in  instances  of  premature  development 
of  genius,  the  flattering  promises  of  his  youth  were  not 
fulfilled  in  future  years.  After  attaining  a certain  degree 
of  excellence  as  a mere  performer,  he  remained  stationary  ; 
and,  as  regards  composition,  left  not.  we  believe,  any 
proof  that  lie  had  ever  passed  the  boundaries  of  medio- 
crity. He  held  during  many  yearn  the  appointment  of 
organist  to  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square.  He  died  un- 
married in  1815. 

Samuel  Wesley  was  horn  in  1760.  4 The  seeds  of  har- 
mony/ says  Mr.  Barrington,  ‘did  not  spring  up  in  him 
quite  so  early  as  in  his  brother,  for  he  was  three  years  old 
before  he  aimed  at  a tunc.  His  first  was  “ God  save  great 
George  our  King,”  and  such  like,  mostly  picked  up  from 
the  street  organs.  He  did  not  put  a base  to  them  till  he 
had  learnt  his  notes/  We  may  here  add,  that  Mrs.  Wesley 
— a very  sensible  woman,  whose  testimony  may  safely  be 
relied  on — told  Mr.  Barrington  that  she  had  had  4 an  elder 
son,  who  died  in  his  infancy,  and  who  both  sung  a tune 
and  beat  time  when  he  was  but  twelve  months  old/ 
Samuel  from  his  cradle  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hearing 
his  brother’s  performances  on  the  organ,  .and  his  su- 
periority may  undoubtedly  be  partly  ascribed  to  this 
circumstance.  He  was  not  five  years  old  when  Han- 
del’s oratorio  of ‘Samson’  fell  into  "his  hands,  and  by  this 
alone  he  taught  himself  to  rend  words.  Soon  after  he 
learned,  w ithout  instruction,  to  write.  But  before  he  had 
acquired  the  art  of  transferring  his  thoughts  to  paper,  he 
composed,  in  his  mind,  much  music.  ‘Tlius,’  states  his 
father, 4 he  set  “ Ruth,”  “The  Death  of  Abel/'  &c/  He  was 
eight  years  old,  continues  the  same,  * when  Dr.  Boyce 

came  to  sec  us He  had  by  this  time  scrawled  down  his 

oratorio  of  44  Ruth."  The  doctor  looked  over  it  very  care- 
fully, and  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  performance. 
His  words  wore,  “These  airs  arc  some  of  the  prettiest  I 
have  seen ; this  hoy  writes  by  nature  as  true  a base  as  I 
can  by  rule  and  study.”  ’ 

The  young  musician  was  now  introduced  into  all  com- 
anies  as  a prodigy,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  every- 
ody,  including  the  most  distinguished  professors.  Mr. 
Barrington  fills  pages  in  recounting  the  marvellous  things 
lie  not  only  did,  but  said ; for  that  acuteness  which  was  so 
striking  a feature  in  him  when  a man,  was  not  less  conspi- 
cuous m his  youthful  days.  When  about  eight  years  of 
age  he  received  some  instruction  on  the  harpsichord,  as 
well  as  in  composition,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  (lie 
violin,  to  which  instrument  he  devoted  much  time,  and 
completely  mastered  it.  In  1777  he  published  eight  les- 
sons for  tnc  harpsichord,  and  at  this  period  had  acquired 
so  much  notoriety  that,  his  portrait  was  engraved,  and 
is  said,  by  Mr.  Barrington,  to  have  been  a strong  resem- 
blance. 

We  have  understood  that  he  began  to  consider  music  as 
his  profession  when  he  had  arrived  at  his  twelfth  year,  but 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace  his  history  during  his 
progress  from  adolescence  to  manhood.  Concerning  his 
general  education,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  attended 
to  carefully,  for  he  was  a good  Latin  scholar,  was  not  igno 
rant  of  Greek,  jrossessed  some  knowledge  of  Italian,  aud 
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had  successfully  cultivated  that  taste  for  polite  literature 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  inherited.  From  personal 
knowledge  we  can  state  that  his  conversation  was  that  of 
a man  of  letters  accustomed  to  the  best  society.  His 
steady  friend,  Mr.  W.  Lin  ley,  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, at  his  villa  in  Surrey,  where  he  passed  two  days,  the 
party  consisting  only  of  those  three.  That  great  wit  and 
most  discerning  man  some  time  afterwards  said  of  his 

fuest,  ‘ I am  no  judge  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  musical  abilities, 
ut  1 will  venture  to  assert  that  his  intellectual  powers 
and  education  would  have  enabled  him  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  any  walk  of  life.’ 

Mr.  Wesley’s  prospects  were  early  clouded  by  an  acci- 
dent he  met  with  in  1787.  In  passing  along  Snow-Hill 
one  evening,  he  fell  into  a deep  excavation  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a new  building.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  severe  injury  he  sustained  was  the 
source  of  that  state  of  mind  which  subsequently  checked 
the  progress  of  a career  that  promised  to  be  so  brilliant. 
During  seven  years  he  continued  in  a low  desponding 
state,  refusing  the  solace  even  of  his  favourite  art.  On 
his  recovery  however  he  prosecuted  it  with  renewed  ar- 
dour, and  then  brought  into  notice  the  works  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  at  that  time  alike  unknown  here  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  1815  he  suffered  a relapse,  and  was  again  obliged 
to  retire  from  public  life  during  another  period  of  the  same 
duration  as  the  former.  In  1823  he  once  more  recovered, 
and  up  to  1830  was  much  engaged  in  various  professional 
pursuits.  The  disease  then  recurred,  and  it  was  evident 
that  his  constitution  was  undergoing  a great  change.  He 
now  retired  from  society,  and  became  inactive;  though  on 
the  Saturday  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  his  de- 
cease he  exhibited  his  extemporaneous  powers  to  a friend, 
and  composed  some  psalm-tunes.  On  the  Monday  he 
took  to  his  room,  unaer  a presentiment  that  he  should 
never  quit  it,  which  was  too  truly  verified.  He  died  two 
days  after,  on  October  the  11th,  1837. 

Mr.  Wesley  produced  many  compositions,  but  few  of 
them  were  calculated  to  please  the  multitude.  He  wrote  a 
grand  mass  for  the  ehapel  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  for  which  the 
sovereign  pontiff  thanked  him  in  a Latin  letter.  He  then 
made  his  amende  to  the  Protestant  church  by  compos- 
ing and  publishing  a complete  Service  for  the  use  of  our 
cathedrals.  It  must  however  be  granted  that,  as  a musi- 
cian, his  celebrity  is  greater  on  the  Continent  than  in  his 
own  country,  that  arising  from  his  performances  on  the 
organ  excepted,  for  which  he  was  better  known  here  than 
by  his  printed  works.  He  left  a numerous  family. 

(Barrington’s  Afiaeetlaniea ; Gentleman  a Magazine , 
1837.) 

W ESS  EL,  JOHN,  Latinized  WESSF/LUS,  a Dutch 
divine,  w as  born  at  Groningen  in  1419.  At  an  early  age 
he  lost  his  parents,  and  was  educated  by  a charitable  lady, 
who  afterwards  sent  him  to  the  college  of  the  priests  of  St. 
Jerome  at  Zwoll,  where  he  studied  divinity;  but  he  never 
took  orders,  though  this  has  been  said.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  Cologne,  where  he  perused  with  great  zeal  the 
theological  works  of  the  Abbot  Rupert,  the  MS.  of  which 
was  in  a convent  at  Dcutz,  opposite  Cologne  ; and  being 
an  accomplished  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  he  undertooK 
to  purify  his  religious  knowledge  by  reading  the  original 
sources  of  the  Christian  religion.  lie  was  soon  suspected 
of  heterodoxy,  and  for  this  reason  the  university  of  Heidel- 
berg, where  Weasel  went  to  teach  divinity,  would  not 
admit  him  among  the  professors,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  a doctor  of  divinity,  and  that  they  could  not  confer 
this  dignity  upon  him  because  he  was  a layman.  Wessel 
consequently  left  Heidelberg,  and  lived  some  years  at 
Cologne  and  Louvain,  where  he  made  himself  a peat 
name  by  his  private  lectures  on  divinity  and  philosophy.  His 
philosophical  system  was  that  of  Aristotle,  and  his  power 
of  argumentalioinvas  so  great  that  few  doctois  ventured  to 
engage  in  disputes  with  him.  Wessel  made  himself  no  less 
known  by  several  treatises  on  religion  and  the  state  of  the 
church,  and  he  attacked  abuses  with  as  much  boldness  as 
learning  and  shrewdness.  From  Louvain  he  went  to  Paris, 
then  the  theatre  of  violent  disputes  between  the  Realists, 
the  Formalists,  and  the  Nominalists.  Wessel  at  first  attacked 
the  Formalists,  but  at  last  he  became  a Formalist  himself. 
Notwithstanding  this  change  of  principles,  he  maintained 
his  name  as  one  of  the  greatest  dialecticians  of  his  time, 
and  as  such  the  public  voice  recognised  him  by  the  sur- 
name of  * Magister  Contradictionum,’  which  was  probably 
P.  C„  No.  1709. 


given  to  him  in  Paris.  A divine  possessing  the  learning, 
the  talents,  and  the  character  of  Wessel  might  have  at- 
tained the  highest  dignities  in  the  church,  at  a tune  when 
the  Hussites  were  defending  their  religious  principles  for 
seventeen  years  against  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  armies  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire ; and  when  this  war 
and  the  degenerate  state  of  the  church  led  to  the  general 
councils  of  Pisa,  Coustanz.  Siena,  and  Basel.  Francis  della 
Rovere,  general  of  the  Minorites,  who  became  afterwards 
pope  under  the  name  of  Sextus  IV.,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Weasel  at  an  early  period,  and  continued  to  be  his  friend 
and  patron.  It  is  said  that  Wessel  accompanied  Francis 
della  Rovere  to  the  council  of  Basel ; but  as  this  council 
began  in  1431,  and  was  finished  in  1443,  Wessel  must  have 
been  very  young  when  he  went  there,  unless  he  was  bom 
in  1308,  as  some  say,  though  the  best  authorities  agree 
that  he  was  bom  in  1419.  Francis  della  Rovere,  having 
been  chosen  pope  in  1471,  told  his  friend  Wessel  that  he 
was  ready  to  bestow  any  favour  upon  him  which  he  should 
desire,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  a bishop's  see  ; 
but  Wessel  declined  honouis  and  dignities,  demanding 
nothing  but  a Greek  or  Hebrew  bible  from  the  library  of 
the  Vatican.  After  a sojourn  of  several  years  at  Rome, 
Wessel  returned  to  Groningen,  where  he  died  on  the  4th 
of  October,  1489. 

Wessel  is  frequently  called  a forerunner  of  Luther,  and 
justly  so,  inasmuch  as  lie  tried  to  eradicate  abuses  ami 
errors,  and  to  restore  the  Christian  religion  to  its  original 
purity.  It  seems  that  the  doctrines  of  Wicklif  had  great 
influence  upon  him.  But  there  is  this  remarkable  difler- 
ence  between  Luther  and  Wessel:  Luther  attacked  the 
foundations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  ; Wessel  only 
wrote  against  particular  doctrines,  such  as  purgatory',  the 
ban,  indulgence,  &c.,  and  he  took  his  arguments  from  the 
philosophical  systems  of  the  middle  ages  quite  as  often  as 
from  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel.  He  was  nevertheless 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  after  nis  death  some  monks  at 
| Groningen  burnt  a valuable  pait  of  Itis  manuscripts. 

| Wessel  argued  that  the  pope  was  not  infallible,  and  that 
; general  councils  alone  were.  His  principal  productions 
are  the  treatises  and  dissertations: — 1,  ‘ De  Oratione;* 
2,  ‘ De  Sacra  Eucharistia 3,  ‘ De  Purgatorio  et  Indul- 
gentiis 4,  ‘ De  Dignitate  ct  Potestate  Ecclesiastica 
5,  * Propositiones  de  Potestate  Papae  et  Ecclesiae,'  See. 
He  wrote  also  numerous  notes  and  additions  to  the 
works  of  the  Abbot  Rupert,  and  he  used  to  call  this  volu- 
minous production  * Marc  Magnum.’  The  editio  princeps 
has  the  title  ‘ Farrago  Rerum  Theologicarum,'  Leipzig, 
1522,  reprinted  at  Basel,  1523.  Luther,  who  esteemed 
Wessel  very  highly,  wrote  a preface  to  it.  This  edition 
is  not  complete.  The  first  complete  edition  was  published 
at  Groningen,  1614,  4to. ; 2nd  edition,  Amsterdam,  1G17. 
4to.  Some  of  Weasel's  treatises  are  contained  in  the  fust 
volume  of  Goldast,  1 Monorchia  Sacii  Romani  Imperii.’ 

(Bayle,  Dictionnairc  Critique , s.  v.  ‘ Wcsselus.’  A bio- 
graphy of  Wessel  is  contained  in  the  Ejffigics  et  Vitae 
Profesaorum  Acodemiae  Groningae .) 

W ESSELIN G,  PETER,  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  bom  on  the  71h  of  January,  1G92, 
at  Steinfurt,  the  capital  of  the  present  principality  of  Ben- 
tlicim  Steinfurt,  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  where  he  received 
his  first  education.  In  1712  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Leyden,  where  he  studied  the  classical  languages  under  Pe- 
rizonius,  Gronovius,  and  Weasel ius ; and  in  1714  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Franeker,  in  West  Friesland,  where  ho 
finished  his  studies  under  Vitringa,  Andala,  and  Bosius. 
His  first  intention  was  to  study  divinity,  but  he  soon  devoted 
himself  to  philology.  In  1717  he  w as  appointed  conrector  of 
the  lyceum  at  Middclbui  g,  with  the  title  of  prorector ; in  1719 
he  was  appointed  praclcctoror  professor  of  history  and  elo- 
quence in  the  lyceum  of  Deventer;  and  in  1723  he  became 

Frofessor  of  history  and  eloquence  in  the  university  of 
raneker,  which  office  he  held  during  eight  years.  In  1733 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek,  and  Roman  and  Creek 
antiquities,  at  Utrecht ; in  174G  the  chair  of  philosophy  of 
law,  or  ‘jus  natursc,’  as  it  was  then,  and  is  sometimes  still 
called,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public  Roman  and  German 
law,  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  created  doctor  of 
law.  He  became  director  of  the  public  library  at  Utrecht 
in  1750,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  1749.  Hemsterhuys  invited 
him  to  teach  at  Leyden,  but  Wesseling  preferred  stopping  at 
Utrecht.  Wesseling  was  rector  of  the  university  of  r rane- 
ker  in  1733,  and  twice,  in  173G  and  in  1749,  he  was  chosen 
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rector  of  the  university  of  Utrecht.  He  died  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1764.  llis  reputation  ns  a scholar  and  a saga- 
cious critic  was  great.  Yet  he  was  little  disposed  to  criti- 
cal investigations,  till  his  friend  and  colleague  at  Franeker, 
Hemsterhuy*,  succeeded  in  persuading  him,  as  Kuhnken 
states,  that' no  learning,  however  extensive  and  profound, 
would  be  of  any  use  unless  it  were  guided  by  criticism. 
Wyttenbnch  calls  Hemsterhuys,  Valckenaer,  and  Weasel- 
ing,  the  triumviri  of  philology. 

The  principal  works  of  Wesseling  are  : — 1,  An  edition  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Amsterdam,  1745-6,  2 vols.  fol.  This 
edition  contains  the  prefaces  of  Henry  Stephens  and  Rho- 
domann,  and  the  Latin  version  of  Rhodomann,  revised  by 
Wesseling,  who  collected  valuable  materials,  such  ns  the 
notes  of  Camusat,  and  of  several  other  scholars : De  la  Barre 
at  Paris,  Cocchi  at  Florence,  and  Assemani  at  Rome,  had 
examined  for  Wesseling  the  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of 
those  three  cities.  The  Bipont  edition  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus is  little  more  than  a reprint  of  the  edition  of  Wesseling. 
though  it  contains  the  notes  of  Heyne  and  Erring,  who  had 
access  to  two  MSS.  at  Vienna,  which  were  not  used  by  Wes- 
seling. 2,  An  edition  of  Herodotus,  Amsterdam.  1763,  fol. 
Wesseling  had  collated  the  best  MSS.  of  England,  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  and  several  at  Rome  which  were  in  the  possession 
of  Passionei,  or  to  which  this  learned  cardinal  had  access. 
This  edition  contains  the  Latin  version  of  Laurentius  Valla, 
and  the  notes  of  Gale.  Gronovius,  Valckenaer,  and  of  the 
editor:  it  was  considered  the  best  edition  of  Herodotus, 
till  that  of  Schwcighiiuser  appeared  in  1R16.  3,  ‘Disser- 
tatio  Herodotea/  Utrecht,  1758,  Rvo.,  treats  on  several  pas- 
sages which  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Herodotus, 
and  on  several  other  subjects  connected  with  Herodotus.  4, 

* Veterum  Romanonim  Itineraria,’  Amsterdam,  1735,  4to., 
contains  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  that  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  ‘Syiiecdemus’  of  Hierocles,  which  had  previously 
been  published  by  Bandurius,  in  his  ‘Imperium  Orientale.' 
This  is  a useful  edition.  5,  ‘Observationum  Variarum  Li- 
bri  Duo,’  Amsterdam,  1727.  Rvo. ; 2nd  edition,  by  Professor 
Frotscher,  Leipzig,  1832, 8vo.,  contains  various  noteson  Dion 
Cassius,  Xiphilinus,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Plato,  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Besides  several  other  valuable  works,  such  a*  ‘ Liber  de 
Judaeorum  Archontibus,'  ‘Notae  ad  Samuolis  Petiti  Leges’ 
Atticae/  & c..  Wesseling  wrote  eight  orations  in  classical 
Latin,  among  which  arc  the  following: — ‘Oratio  de  Origine  : 
Pontificiae  Dominations, ’ Franeker,  1724,  fol.;  ‘Oratio  in 
Obitum  celsmimae  ct  regiae  Principis  Annae,  Foederat. 
Belgic.  Gubcraatricis/  Utrecht,  1759,  fol. ; and  nineteen 

* Dissertations,*  among  which  are  ‘ Dissert atio  Historico- 
critica  de  8.  Pauli  ad  iusulam  Melitam  Naufragio • De 
Origine  et  Progressu  Religionis  Christianae  in  Vetcri  Pcr- 
sartim  Regno;*  and‘Epislola  ad  H.  S.  Reimarum,  qua 
aelecta  quaedam  Dionis  Cassii  loca  partim  cmendantur, 
partial  illustrantur/  A complete  list  of  the  works  and 
other  productions  of  Wesseling  is  contained  in  Elogium 
Wcsaetingii,  in  Frot  seller's  edition  of  Wesseling’a  • Ohser- 
vationum  Variarum  Libri  Duo.'  Wyttcnbach,  Vita  Daridis 
Ruhnkeuii,  p.  46 ; David  Iluhnken,  Elogittm  Tihcrii  //<”/«- 
iterhusiiy  Skid  ed.,  1789,  p.  00,  &c.  Strodtmann,  Das  New 
Gehhrte  Euro  pa,  parts  iv.,  is.,  xx. ; Wesseling’s  Preface 
to  bis  edition  of  Herodotus. 

WEST,  GILBERT,  was  the  son  ofthe  Reverend  Dr. West, 
by  whom  an  edition  of  Pindar  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1G97,  and  who  died  in  1716 : his  mother  was  Mary,  the  eldest 
ofthe  three  sisters  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  Lord 
Cobham  ; the  second  of  whom,  marrying  Mr.  Richard  Gren- 
ville, succeeded  her  brother  as  Viscountess  Cobham,  and  was 
afterwards  created  Countess  Temple  ; and  the  third  of  whom 
married  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  father  of  the  first  Lord  Lyt- 
telton. West  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1705. 
It  was  intended  by  his  father  that  he  should  go  into  the 
Church  ; and  with  that  view  he  was  sent  first  to  Eton  and 
afterward*  to  Oxford  ; but,  obtaining  a commission  through 
the  interest  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Cobham,  he  was  induced  to 
make  the  army  his  profession.  It  is  supposed  however  that 
his  tastes  did  not  well  accord  with  a military'  life,  and  he 
after  some  time  resigned  his  commission  and  ‘engaged,’ 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  ‘in  business  under  the  Ix>rd  Townshend, 
then  secretary'  of  stale,  with  whom  he  attended  the  king  to 
Hanover.’  Tliis  must  have  been  in  1721,  when  Townshend, 
in  his  second  secretaryship,  went  to  Hanover  with  George 
I.,  and  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence  commenced  between 
him  and  his  coueagv.e  Carteret, which  ended,  three  years 


after,  in  the  removal  of  the  latter  (See  vol.  xxv.,  p.  102). 
West  probably  continued  to  act  as  secretary,  or  in  some 
such  capacity,  to  Townshend  till  the  resignation  of  tliat 
minister,  in  May,  1730.  Johnson  states  that  in  May,  1729, 
his  patron  rewarded  him  with  a nomination  to  be  clerk 
extraordinary  to  the  privy  council,  which  however  pro- 
duced him  no  immediate  pro^.t.  But  he  seenu  to  liave  uad 
some  resources,  for  we  are  toil  that  soon  after  this  ho  mar- 
ried, and  settled  in  a very  pleasant  house  at  Wickham,  in 
Kent,  ‘ where  he  devoted  himself  to  learning  and  to  piety/ 
and  where  he  was  often  visited  by  his  relations,  the  fust 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  the  elder  Pitt.  It  is  said  tliat  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  Prince  George  of  Wales  (afterward* 
George  III.)  was  once  ottered  to  him,  ‘ but  that  he  required 
a more  extensive  power  ot  superintendence  than  it  was 
thought  proper  to  allow  him.’  It  was  not  till  1752  that  he 
reaped  the  benefit  of  Townshend’s  nomination,  by  suc- 
ceeding to  one  ofthe  clerkships  of  the  privy  council ; and 
soon  after  his  friend  Pitt,  now  in  office,  made  him  treasurer 
of  Chelsea  Hospital.  But  lie  did  not  long  enjoy  this  in- 
crease of  income ; in  1755  he  lost  lus  only  son  ; and  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1756,  lie  was  himself  earned  oft  by  a struke 
of  palsy. 

Gilbert  West  is  the  author  of  several  poetical  produc- 
tions, of  which  his  version  of  some  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar, 
first  published  in  4to.,  in  1749,  are  the  best  known,  or 
rather  attracted  most  notice  in  his  own  day,  for  the  work  is 
now  nearly  forgotten.  It  has  little  merit,  except  some 
elegance  or  smoothness  of  versification ; though  Johnson, 
whose  critical  examination  however  had  only  extended  to 
the  comparison  of  the  first  Olympic  Ode  with  the  ori- 
ginal, describes  it  as  apparently  ‘ the  produce  of  great  labour 
and  great  abilities.’  Ine  publication  is  entitled  ‘Ode*  of 
Pindar,  with  several  other  Pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek the  two  most  important  of  the 
other  translations  are  one  of  the  * Iphigenia  in  Tauris/ 
from  Euripides,  and  one  of  Plato’s  * Menexenus.'  There 
is  also  an  elaborate  * Dissertation  on  the  Olytupiek 
Games.’  West's  literary  reputation  principally  rests 
on  his  ‘Observations  on  the  Resurrection.’  first  pub- 
lished in  1730,  and  since  often  reprinted.  This  tract,  for 
which  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  March,  1748,  made  the 
author  a doctor  of  laws  by  diploma,  used  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  ablest  examinations  in  English  theological  litera- 
ture of  a particular  point  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
forming  a companion  to  Lord  Lyttelton's  ‘Dissertation 
on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul/  which  is  addressed  to 
West,  and  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  convic- 
tions which  West's  conversation  was  the  means  ol  suggest- 
ing or  impressing.  Both  West  and  Lvttelton  had  atone 
time  adopted  infidel  principles,  and  ‘when  West's  book  was 
published,’  Dr.  Johnson  tells  no,  ‘it  was  bought  by  some 
who  did  not  know  his  change  of  opinion,  in  expectation  of 
new  objections  against  Christianity.’  These  disappointed 
urehftsers  avenged  themselves,  it  seems,  by  calling  him  a 
lethodist.  West,  though  not  a follower  of  Wesley  or 
Whitefield,  was  very  regular  in  the  performance  of  his  reli- 
gious duties  so  much  so  that  Johnson  eulogize*  him  as 
equally  entitled  with  Crashaw  to  ‘the  venerable  names  of 
poet  and  saint/  and  as  having  been,  when  he  was  brought 
to  the  grave. ‘one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom  the  grave 
might  be  without  its  terrors.’ 

(Johnson’s  Lives  of  the.  Poets.) 

WEST,  BENJAMIN,  the  mo«t  distinguished  historical 
painter  of  the  English  school,  was  born  on  October  10th, 
173H,  ’ at  Springfield  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America:  he  was  the  tenth  child  of  John 
and  Sarah  West.  John  West  was  bom  and  educated  in 
England,  and  was  of  the  Quaker  family  of  the  West*  of 
Long  Crendon  in  Buckinghamshire,  of  whom  was  Colonel 
Janies  West,  the  friend  of  John  Hampden,  and  who  were 
descended  from  Lord  Delaware,  renowned  in  the  wars  of 
Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince.  Benjamin's  birth  was 
brought  on  prematurely  by  a vehement  sermon  preached 
in  the  fields  near  his  mother's  residence  by  Edward  Peck- 
over  ; the  subject  waR  the  corrupt  state  of  the  old  world 
and  its  imminent  destruction.  Mrs.  West  was  carried 
home  ill.  and  Benjamin  was  bom  after  an  illness  of  twelve 
days.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  gave  rise  to 
various  surmises  and  prophecies  regarding  the  child’s 
future  destiny,  and  those  which  promised  his  future  great- 
new  were  credulously  cherished  by  his  father.  The  first 
indication  West  gave  of  his  talent  was  in  hi*  seventh  year, 
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when  set  to  watch  the  sleeping;  infant  of  his  eldest  sister. 
He  drew  a sort  of  likeness  of  the  child  in  red  and  black 
ink,  a feat  which  appeared  so  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  his 
parents,  that  they  recalled  to  mind  the  predictions  of  Peck- 
over.  When  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  a party  of  In- 
dians paid  a visit  to  Springfield,  and  struck  with  the  draw- 
ings young  West  had  made  of  birds,  fruits,  and  the  like, 
they  taught  him  to  prepare  the  red  and  yellow  colours 
with  which  they  stained  their  weapons ; and  these,  toge- 
ther with  the  indigo  given  him  by  his  mother,  with  the  aid 
of  some  hair-pencils  supplied  IVom  his  mother's  favourite 
cat's  back,  enabled  him  to  make  more  satisfactory  efforts 
than  his  pen-and-ink  sketches  had  been.  A merchant  of 
the  name  of  Pennington  and  a cousin  of  the  Wests  saw 
some  of  these  attempts,  and  upon  his  return  home  he  sent 
his  young  cousin  a box  of  colours  with  pencils,  canvas, 
and  six  prints.  Young  West  from  this  time  forsook  school 
and  almost  shut  himself  up  with  his  presents  in  a garret, 
which  he  converted  into  nis  studio.  He  made  a picture 
from  two  of  these  prints,  and  Galt,  West's  biographer,  saw 
this  early  attempt  in  the  same  room  with  the  great  paint- 
ing of  Christ  rejected  ; and  he  relates  that  West  told  him 
that  there  were  touches  in  that  first  essay  which  lie  had 
never  surpassed. 

In  his  ninth  year  West  accompanied  his  friend  Mr.  Pen- 
nington to  Philadelphia,  and  that  gentleman  introduced  him 
to  a painter  of  the  name  of  Williams,  who  was  delighted  with 
the  boy's  efforts,  gave  him  two  books  to  read,  Du  Fresnoy's 
and  Richardson's,  and  invited  him  to  come  and  see  his  pic- 
tures whenever  he  pleased.  From  this  time  West  was  de- 
termined to  become  a painter,  and  liis  parents  were  pleased 
with  his  resolution.  His  notions  of  a painter  were  very 
grand.  The  following  anecdote  is  characteristic: — He 
was  about  to  take  a ride  with  a schoolfellow  to  a neigh- 
bouring plantation:  ‘Here  is  the  horse,'  said  the  boy, 

* bridled  and  saddled ; so  come,  get  up  behind  me * Be- 
hind you,’  said  Benjamin ; * I will  ride  behind  nobody.’ 

* Oh,  very  well,’  said  the  other ; 4 I will  ride  behind  you  : 
so  mount.’  He  mounted,  and  away  they  rode.  • This  is 
the  last  ride  I shall  have  for  some  time,’  said  the  boy : ‘ to- 
morrow I am  to  be  apprenticed  to  a tailor.'  ‘ A tailor,' 
exclaimed  West ; ‘ you  will  surely  never  be  a tAilor  7 4 In- 
deed but  I shall,’  returned  the  other;  4 it  is  a good  trade. 
What  do  you  intend  to  be,  Bepjamin  7 4 A painter.’  1 A 
painter ! what  sort  of  trade  is  a painter  ? I never  heard  of 
it  before.’  4 A painter,’  said  West,  4 is  the  companion  of 
kings  and  emperors.’  * You  are  surely  mad,’  said  the 
other ; * there  are  neither  kings  nor  emperors  in  America.’ 
‘Ay,  but  there  are  plenty  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
And  do  you  really  intend  to  be  a tailor  7 4 Indeed  I do ; 
there  is  nothing  surer.’  ‘Then  you  may  ride  alone,’ said 
West,  leaping  down;  ‘I  will  not  ride  with  one  willing  to 
be  a tailor.' 

West  s first  patron  was  Mr.  Wayne,  who  gave  him  a 
dollar  each  for  three  poplar-boards  upon  which  he  had 
drawn  some  figures ; and  he  was  at  the  same  time  assisted 
by  Dr.  Morris,  who  gave  him  some  money  to  purchase  pre- 
pared pannels  with.  Another  patron  was  Mr.  Flower,  a 
justice  of  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania,  who  took  young  West 
for  a short  time  to  his  house,  where  he  made  tne  acquaint- 
ance of  a young  English  lady,  governess  to  Mr.  Flower's 
daughters,  who  told  him  stories  of  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory, which  the  young  painter  listened  to  with  enthusiasm, 
and  Rjioko  of  in  after-lile  with  pleasure.  His  first  painting 
which  attracted  much  notice  was  the  portrait  of  Mis.  Ross, 
of  I<ancaster,  a neighbouring  town.  This  led  to  many 
other  portraits,  and  a gunsmith  of  the  same  place  requested 
him  to  paint  a picture  of  the  death  of  Socrates.  West  said 
he  could  point  faces  and  men  clothed,  but  he  asked  what 
he  was  to  do  with  the  slave  who  presented  the  poison,  who, 
he  thought,  should  be  naked.  The  gunsmith  answered  his 
question  by  going  to  his  shop,  and  returning  with  one  of 
his  workmen,  who  was  half  naked,  and  offering  him  as  a 
model.  The  picture  was  painted,  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention. 

Upon  his  return  to  Springfield,  when  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  propriety  of  his  following  professionally 
such  avain  and  sensual  occupation  ns  that  of  a painter  was 
canvassed  by  his  Quaker  friends;  but  after  they  had  satis- 
fied themselves  of  the  distinction  between  the  use  and  the 
abuse  of  the  art,  they  agreed  unanimously  that  in  his  case 
they  might  suspend  the  strict  operation  of  their  tc nets ; and 
his  becoming  a painter  by  profession  was  sanctioned  by  the  | 


whole  Quaker  community  of  Springfield.  Shortly  after  this 
event.  West  served  as  a volunteer  under  Major  Sir  Peter 
Halket,  and  went  in  search  of  the  remains  of  the  army 
which  had  been  lost  under  General  Braddock.  But  from 
this  service  he  was  soon  called  home  by  the  illness  of  his 
mother,  and  lit  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  her  die.  After 
this  event,  which  he  apDears  to  have  greatly  felt,  he  left  his 
home,  and  established  himself,  then  only  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  as  a portrait-painter  at  Philadelphia.  He  charged 
two  guineas  and  a half  for  a head,  and  five  for  a half- 
length.  He  paintqd  at  this  time  his  picture  of  the  Trial  of 
Susannah.  From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  New  York,  ami 
doubled  his  prices.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  going 
to  Rome,  a journey  he  had  long  desired  to  make.  Mr.  Allen, 
a Philadelphia  merchant,  then  at  New  York,  was  about  to 
send  some  corn  to  Leghorn,  and  he  offered  West  a passage  in 
the  vessel.  West  had  saved  some  money,  which, wfien  added 
to  a cheque  for  fifly  guineas,  that  Mr.  Kelly,  a merchant  of 
New  York,  gave  hint  in  a letter  to  his  agents  at  Philadel- 
phia when  he  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait,  besides  paying  him 
lor  the  picture,  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  journey.  He 
arrived  at  Rome  in  July,  17C0,  and  was  well  received. 
When  he  was  introduced,  by  Lord  Grantham,  to  the  old 
Cardinal  Albani,  who  was  blind,  ns  a young  American  who 
had  come  to  Rome  to  study  the  ails,  the  Cardinal  asked 
whether  he  was  black  or  white.  The  virtuosi  of  Rome,  think- 
ing that  West,  as  an  American,  could  have  seen  nothing  of 
art,  w ere  anxious  to  see  what  effect  the  noble  w orks  of 'an- 
tiquity would  have  upon  him  ; and,  says  Galt,  4 thirty  of 
the  most  magnificent  equipages  in  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, filled  with  some  of  the  most  erudite  characters  in 
Europe,  conducted  the  young  Quaker  to  view  the  master- 

Jrieces  of  nit.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Apollo  should  be 
irst  submitted  to  his  view.  Thu  statue  was  enclosed  in  a 
case  ; and  when  the  keeper  threw  open  the  doors.  West 
unconsciously  exclaimed,  4 My  God ! a young  Mohawk 
warrior !’  The  Italians  were  surprised  ana  mortified  with 
the  comparison  of  their  noblest  statue  to  a wild  savage  ; 
and  West  perceiving  the  unfavourable  impression,  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  it.  He  described  the  Mohawks ; the 
natural  elegance  and  admirable  symmetry  of  their  persons, 
the  elasticity  of  their  limbs,  anti  their  motions  tree  and 
unconstrained.  4 1 have  seen  them  often,’  he  continued, 

4 standing  in  the  very  attitude  of  this  Apollo,  and  pursuing 
with  an  intense  eye  the  arrow  which  they  had  just  dis- 
charged from  the  bow.’  This  criticism  was  afterwards  re- 
treated as  one  of  the  best  that  was  ever  pronounced  upon 
the  Apollo. 

West  however  soon  attracted  other  attention  than  that 
of  mere  curiosity.  He  painted  a portiait  of  Lord  Grantham, 
which  was  placed  in  the  gallery  of  Crcspignf,  where  ar- 
tists and  Rmateura  used  to  meet.  The  picture  was  almost 
universally  supposed  to  be  by  Mengs,  and  all  were  greatly 
surprised  when  they  heard  that  it  was  painted  by  the 
young  American.  Mengs  himself  is  saiil  to  have  told 
West  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  come  to  Rome  to  learn  to 
paint ; and  he  advised  him  immediately  to  visit  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Italy,  and  examine  the  various  great  works 
in  them,  and  then  to  return  to  Rome  and  paint  some  his- 
torical picture.  An  illness  prevented  West  from  putting 
this  plan  into  execution  ; he  was  confined  through  a fever 
eleven  months  at  Leghorn.  When  he  recovered,  instead 
of  being  without  means,  he  found  to  tils  great  astonish- 
ment that  Ills  agent  had  orders  to  give  him  unlimited 
credit.  He  owed  this  to  the  generosity  of  two  Philadel- 
phia merchants,  Mr.  Allen  and  Governor  Hamilton.  He 
now  pursued  the  plan  recommended  by  Mengs  ; and  after 
he  had  examined  all  that  was  worth  studying  in  Florence, 
Bologna,  Venice,  and  Parma,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
pointed  two  picUucs,  which  weie  well  received  ; one  of 
Cimon  and  Ipnigenia,  and  one  of  Angelica  and  Medora. 
He  was  elected  a member  by  the  academies  of  Florence, 
Bologna,  and  1'arma.  Of  the  works  of  the  two  great  mas- 
ters of  Rome  he  has  expressed  the  following  opinion: 

4 Michael  Angelo  has  not  succeeded  in  giving  a probable 
character  to  any  of  his  works,  the  Moses  perhaps  excepted. 
The  works  of  Raphael  grow  daily  more  interesting,  natural, 
and  noble.' 

In  17(13  West  visited  England  on  his  way  back  to  his  own 
country  ; and  in  London  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
three  of  his  best  friends,  Messrs.  Allen,  Hamilton,  and  Dr. 
Smith,  who  had  always  taken  great  interest  in  him.  He 
soon  made  connections  by  the  help  of  his  many  friends, 
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and  the  two  pictures  mentioned  above,  and  a portrait  of  | 
General  Monckton,  second  in  command  to  Wolfe  at  Que- 
bec, all  of  which  he  exhibited  in  town,  procured  him  a few 
commissions.  He  painted  the  parting  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache for  Dr.  Newton,  and  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  for  the  bishop  of  Worcester.  Lord  Rockingham  offered 
him  700/.  per  annum  to  decorate  his  mansion  in  Yorkshire; 
but  this  otter,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend*,  he  declined. 
His  success  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  this 
country,  and  having  been  long  attached  to  Elizabeth  She- 
wed, a voung  American  lady,  he  requested  her  to  come 
over  to  him  to  England,  which  she  did,  and  they  were 
married  in  1703,  at  St.  Martin’s-in-thc-Fields. 

West's  good  fortune  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  his  years. 
Hr.  Drummond,  the  archbishop  of  York,  commiauoned 
him  to  paint  a picture  of  Agrippina  landing  with  the  Ashes 
of  Germanicus ; and  the  prelate  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  performance,  that  he  attempted  to  procure  the  painter 
an  annuity  by  subscription,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  desist 
from  painting  portraits  and  to  confine  himself  to  histori- 
cal subjects.  He  proposed  to  raise  3000/.,  he  and  his 
fi iends  subscribing  1500*. ; he  however  failed  in  the  enter- 
prise, but  he  praised  both  the  painter  and  the  picture  so 
highly  to  George  III.,  that  the  king  desired  he  would  send 
the  young  painter  with  his  picture  to  him.  West  was  well 
received  by  the  king,  who  presented  him  to  the  queen,  and 
commissioned  him  to  paint  apicturc  for  him  of  the  Depar- 
ture of  Regulus  from  Rome.  Tnis  was  the  commencement  of 
nearly  forty  years’  intimacy  with  George  III.  West’s  excel- 
lence as  a painter  however  was  not  the  only  source  of  his 
good  fortune  ; he  was  an  excellent  skater,  and  acquired 
many  acquaintances  of  rank  through  this  accomplishment. 
When  the  Serpentine  river  in  Hyde  Park  was  frozen  over, 
a great  circle  of  spectators  was  frequently  seen  to  admire 
the  young  American  painter  cutting  the  Philadelphia 
salute. 

The  picture  of  Regulus  was  exhibited  in  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  West  was  one  of  the 
principal  members;  he  had  previously  been  a member  and 
director  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  incorporated  in  1765. 
But  his  death  of  General  Wolfe  was  the  first  work  which 
caused  much  stir  among  artists.  Instead  of  representing 
his  actors  m Greek  and  Roman  costumes,  as  was  usual,  he 
very  sensibly  painted  them  in  their  own  dresses;  an  inno- 
vation which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from.  The  following  is,  according  to  Galt,  West’s 
account  of  this  subject.  He  says,  ' When  it  was  under- 
stood that  I intended  to  paint  the  characters  as  they  had 
actually  appeared  on  Ihe  scene,  the  archbishop  of  York 
called  on  Reynolds,  and  asked  his  opinion;  they  both  came 
to  my  house  to  dissuade  me  from  running  so  great  a risk. 
Reynolds  began  a very  ingenious  and  elegant  dissertation 
on  the  state  of  the  public  tnste  in  this  country,  and  the  dan- 
ger which  every  innovation  incurred  of  contempt  and 
ridicule,  and  concluded  by  urging  me  earnestly  to  adopt 
the  costume  of  antimiity,  as  more  becoming  the  greatness 
of  my  subject  than  tne  modem  garb  of  European  warriors. 
I answered,  that  the  event  to  be  commemorated  happened 
in  the  year  1738,  in  a region  of  the  world  unknown  to 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  at  a period  of  time  when  no 
warriors  who  wore  such  costume  existed.  The  subject  1 
have  to  represent  is  a great  battle  fought  and  won,  and  the 
same  truth  which  gives  law  to  the  historian  should  rule  the 
painter.  If,  instead  of  the  facts  of  the  action,  I introduce 
fictions,  how  shall  I be  understood  by  posterity?  The 
classic  dress  is  certainly  picturesque,  but  byusing  it  I shall 
lose  in  sentiment  what  I gain  in  external  grace.  I want 
to  mark  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  people ; and  to  do  this 
I must  abide  by  truth.  They  went  away  then,  and 
relumed  again  when  I had  the  painting  finished.  Reynolds 
seated  himself  before  the  picture,  examined  it  with  deep 
and  minute  attention  for  half  an  hour  ; then  rising,  said  to 
Drummond,  “ West  has  conquered— he  has  treated  his  sub- 
ject as  it  ought  to  be  treated — I retract  my  objections.  I 
foresee  that  this  picture  will  not  only  become  one  of  the 
most  popular,  but  will  occasion  a revolution  in  art.”  ’ West 
waa  now  thoroughly  established  both  in  the  king’s  favour 
and  in  that  of  the  public,  and  he  continued  to  produce  in 
rapid  succession  a series  of  large  and  in  many  respect* 
excellent  historical  pictures,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  great  reputation  he  acquired  was  relatively  well 
merited,  though  his  works  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  the  great  masters  of  Italy,  J^ord  Grosvcnor  pur- 


chased the  picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe,  and  West  made 
a com'  of  it  for  the  king.  He  painted  also  for  the  king* 
the  Death  of  Epaminondas  as  a companion  to  it ; the 
Death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard ; Cyrus  liberating  the 
Family  of  the  King  of  Armonia;  and  Segestu*  and  hi* 
Daughter  brought  before  Germanicu*.  He  painted  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  large  historical  works  for  George  III.  at 
Windsor: — Edward  III.  embracing  the  Black  Prince,  after 
the  battle  of  Cressy ; the  Installation  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter ; the  Blaclc  Prince  receiving  the  King  of  France 
and  his  Son  prisoners  at  Poictiers;  St.  George  killing  the 
Dragon  ; Queen  Philippa  defeating  David  of  Scotland  in 
the  battle  of  Neville’s  Cross;  Philippa  interceding  with 
Edward  for  the  Burgesses  of  Calais;  Edward  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  Somme ; and  Edward  crowning  Sir  Eustace 
de  Ribaumont  at  Calais. 

After  the  completion  of  these  works,  West  proposed  to  the 
king  to  paint  a great  series  upon  the  Progress  of  Revealed 
Religion;  but  his  majesty,  before  consentingto  this  proposal, 
consulted  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  as  to  the 
propriety  of  introducing  paintings  into  a place  of  worship : 
Bishop  Hurd  answered  for  himself  and  colleagues,  and  said 
that  tne  introduction  of  religious  paintings  into  his  majesty'* 
chapel  could  in  no  respect  violate  the  laws  or  usages  of 
the  church  of  England.  Out  of  thirty-five  subjects  pro- 
posed by  West,  all  were  approved  of  by  the  bishops  : he 
afterwards  added  another  to  the  number.  He  divided  the 
series  into  four  dispensations, — the  Antediluvian,  the  Patri- 
archal, the  Mosaic,  and  the  Prophetic.  Half  of  the  sub- 
jects were  from  the  Old  Testament  and  half  from  the  New. 
They  were  all  sketched,  and  twenty-eight  of  them  were 
executed,  for  which  West  received  21,705/.  He  painted 
also  in  the  meantime  nine  pictures  of  portraits  of  the  royal 
family,  for  which  he  received  2000  guineas. 

After  the  death  of  Reynolds,  in  1702.  West  was  unani- 
mously elected  presidentof  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the 
king  sent  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  him  to  inquire  whether 
the  honour  of  knighthood  would  be  acceptable  to  him. 
* No  man,’  said  West,  4 entertains  a higher  respect  for 
political  honours  and  distinctions  than  myself,  but  I really 
think  1 have  earned  greater  eminence  by  my  pencil  already 
than  knighthood  could  confer  on  me.  The  chief  value  of 
titles  is  to  preserve  in  families  a respect  for  those  principles 
by  which  such  distinction*  were  originally  obtained— -but 
simple  knighthood  to  a man  who  is  w least  as  well  known 
as  ne  could  ever  hope  to  be  from  that  honour,  is  not  a 
legitimate  object  of  ambition.  To  myself  then  your  royal 
highness  must  perceive  the  title  could  add  no  dignity,  and 
as  it  would  perish  with  myself,  it  could  add  none  to  my 
family.  But  were  I possessed  of  fortune,  independent  of 
my  profession,  sufficient  to  enable  my  posterity  to  main- 
tain the  rank,  I think  that,  with  my  hereditary  descent  and 
the  station  I occupy  among  artists,  a more  permanent  title 
might  beeome  a desirable  object.  As  it  is  however,  that 
cannot  be,  and  I have  been  thus  explicit  with  your  royal 
highness,  that  no  misconception  may  exist  on  the  subject.’ 
The  duke  immediately  took  the  painter  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  * You  hnve  justified  the  opinion  which  the  king  has  of 
you  ; he  will  be  delighted  with  your  answer.* 

In  1801,  during  the  illness  of  George  III.,  West  met 
with  perhaps  the  first  reverse  in  his  life : Mr.  Wyatt,  the 
royal  architect,  called  upon  him,  and  told  him  that  the 
pictures  painting  for  tne  chapel  at  Windsor  must  be 
suspended  until  further  orders.  • This  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding,’ says  his  biographer,  ‘ rendered  the  studies  oi  the 
best  part  of  the  artist’s  life  useless,  and  deprived  him  of 
that  Honourable  provision,  the  fruit  of  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry, on  which  he  had  counted  for  the  repose  of  hi*  de- 
clining year*.  For  some  time  it  affected  him  deeply,  and 
he  Was  at  a loss  what  step*  to  take.’  He  wrote  a letter  to 
the  king  on  the  26th  of  September,  which  was  carried  to 
the  court  bv  Wyatt,  but  he  received  no  answer  to  it. 
When  the  King  recovered,  West  sought  and  obtained  a 
private  audience,  and  he  found  that  the  king  did  not  know 
of  the  order  to  suspend  the  paintings,  and  that  he  had  not 
received  any  letter  from  him.  He  spoke  very  kindly  to 
West,  and  said,  ‘ Go  on  with  your  work,  West ; go  on  with 
the  pictures ; and  I shall  take  care  of  you.’  This  was 
West's  last  interview  with  his  early,  constant,  and  truly 
royal  patron.  ' But  he  continued,’  says  Galt,  * to  execute 
the  pictures,  and  in  the  usual  quarterly  payments  received 
his  1000/.  per  annum  till  his  majesty**  final  superannua- 
tion ; when,  without  any  intimation  whatever,  on  calling 
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to  receive  it,  he  was  told  it  had  been  stopped,  and  that  the 
paintings  for  the  chapel,  of  Revealed  Religion,  had  been 
suspended.  He  submitted  in  silence — he  neither  remon- 
strated nor  complained.'  During  the  thirty-three  years 
which  West  worked  for  George  III.,  he  received  34.187L 
from  the  king.  This  sum  was  held  up  to  the  public  by 
Weal's  enemies,  without  any  statement  of  how  it  had  been 
earned ; and  although  it  is  a large  sum  in  itself,  yet  when 
West's  rank  and  abilities,  and  his  years  of  toil  for  it,  are 
considered,  it  makes  but  a poor  income,  and  much  less 
than  would  satisfy  any  successful  portrait-painter  of  that 
or  the  present  day.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens  West 
visited  Paris,  where  ho  was  remarkably  well  received,  to 
see  the  great  collection  of  works  of  art  which  Bonaparte 
had  assembled  in  the  Louvre.  After  his  return  he  retired 
from  the  president’s  chair  in  the  Academy  owing  to  a 
strong  opposition  among  its  members.  Wyatt,  the  archi- 
tect, was  put  in  his  place,  but  in  the  following  year,  1803, 
he  was,  with  one  exception,  unanimously  restored  to  the 
chair.  The  dissenting  voice  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Fuseli,  who  voted  for  Mrs.  Lloyd,  an  academician,  and 
when  he  was  taxed  by  some  of  the  members  with  having 
given  this  vote,  says  Mr.  Knowles,  his  biographer,  he 
answered,  • Well,  suppose  I did ; sha  is  eligible  to  the 
office — and  is  not  one  old  woman  as  good  as  another  T 
The  impatient  extravagance  of  Fuseli  accorded  little  with 
the  persevering  diligence  of  West. 

When  West  lost  the  patronage  of  the  court,  although 
sixty-four  years  old,  he  commenced  a series  of  great  reli- 
gious works  on  a larger  scale  than  any  of  those  for  George 
III.  The  first  of  this  series  was,  Christ  Healing  the  Sick, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  British  Institution  for  3000f. 
and  presented  to  the  National  Gallery.  The  picture  was 
painted  as  a present  for  an  hospital  established  by  the 
Quakers  at  Philadelphia;  but  when  it  was  sold,  West  sent 
them  a copy  of  it  with  some  alterations  in  its  stead.  The 
copy  was  exhibited  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  profits  of  the 
exhibition  enabled  the  committee  of  the  hospital  to  enlarge 
the  building. 

The  success  of  this  piece  induced  West  to  continue  even 
with  greater  works.  He  painted  a Crucifixion,  sixteen 
feet  by  twenty-eight ; also  an  Ascension,  and  Inspiration 
of  St.  Peter,  and  a Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  Christ 
at  the  Jordan,  all  of  ven*  large  dimensions.  In  1814  he 
exhibited  a picture  of  Christ  rejected  by  the  Jewish  High- 
Priest,  one  of  his  best  works : and  in  1817  he  exhibited  nis 
extraordinary  picture  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  from 
the  Revelations.  Others  of  his  great  works  are  the  Brazen 
Serpent,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Neeld,  and  St.  Paul  on 
the  hland  of  Melita,  now  the  altar-piece  at  Greenwich 
Hospital.  Besides  these  works,  he  painted  several  others  of 
a different  kind,  which  were  very  popular:  of  these  the 
Battle  of  La  Hogue  is  one  of  the  uest ; there  is  an  excel- 
lent engraving  of  it  by  Woollet ; the  same  artist  engraved 
his  picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe.  John  Hall  also  en- 
graved three  beautiful  plates  of  Penn  treating  with  the 
Indians,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  Cromwell  dismissing 
the  Long  Parliament.  The  Battle  of  the  Hogue  and  the 
Death  of  Wolfe  are  accounted  Woollet's  masterpieces. 
The  Departure  of  Regulus,  and  its  companion,  Hannibal 
swearing  enmity  to  the  Romans,  have  been  scraped  in 
mezzotinto  by  Valentine  Green. 

In  1817  W eat  lost  his  wife,  and  he  survived  her  little 
more  than  two  years  ; he  died  at  his  house  in  Newman 
Street,  March  11,  1820,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp 
in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Two  sens  survived  him. 

West’s  works  are  numerous : he  painted  or  sketched  about 
four  hundred  pictures,  many  of  which  are  the  largest  works 
that  have  been  executed  in  this  country,  and  he  left.  about 
two  hundred  drawings  in  his  portfolios.  He  drew  well, 
and  many  of  his  works  are  finely  composed ; but  in  colour- 
ing he  was  nut  very  successful,  his  pictures  are  too  often 
of  a uniform  reddish-brown  tint ; and  in  expression  he  was 
decidedly  deficient  in  character,  and  monotonous  both  in 
feature  and  countenance : in  invention  lie  has  frequently 
shown  great  power.  It  is  owing  to  this  character  of  his 
works  that  some  of  his  finished  pictures  have  been  less  ad- 
mired than  their  original  sketches.  He  was  however,  not- 
withstanding these  defects,  one  of  the  first  painters  of  his 
age,  and  he  still  remains  unrivalled  by  any  historical  l 
painter  of  this  country.  When  West  was  elected  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  imitated  the  example  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  read  discourses  to  the  students  at 


| the  distributions  of  prizes.  As  literary  compositions  these 
j discourses  are  nothing  remarkable,  and  they  are  chiefly 
| distinguished  for  their  simplicity  and  common  sense.  The 
British  Institution  arose  out  of  a favourite  plan  of  West’s, 
which  failed,  to  establish  a national  association  for  the 
encouragement  of  works  of  high  art.  There  is  a full- 
length  portrait  of  West,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  the 
National  Gallery. 

(Galt,  Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  JVest,  &c. ; Cun- 
ningham, Lives  nf  British  Painters , &c. ; Annual  Bio 
graphy  and  Obituary , vols.  i.  and  v.) 

WEST  BROMWICH.  [Staffordshire.] 

WIST  INDIES  is  a term  at  present  exclusively  applied 
to  the  archipelago  which  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  Atlantic : on  the  west  this  mediterra- 
nean sea  is  divided  from  the  Pacific  by  the  Mexican  Isth- 
mus. The  term  was  adopted  when  it  was  known  that  tho 
countries  discovered  by  Columbus  did  not  form  a part  of 
India  or  Hindustan,  and  it  was  for  some  time  synonymous 
with  America,  until  it  was  gradually  restricted  to  its  pre- 
sent signification.  Geographers  sometimes  call  these 
islands  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  as  nearly  all  the  islands 
were  discovered  by  Columbus.  This  archipelago  extends 
from  10°  to  27s  30*  N.  lat.  and  from  39®  30'  to  83°  W.  long., 
and  the  islands  are  divided  into  three  groups : the  Bahamas 
between  27°  30'  and  20°  S.  lat.  and  between  70®  and  80® 
W.  long. ; the  Greater  Antilles,  between  23’  30'  and  18* 
N.  lat.  and  65°  and  85®  W.  long. ; and  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
extending  from  19®  to  10°  N.  lat.  and  from  59®  30'  to  66® 
W.  long. 

The  most  northern  portion  of  this  archipelago,  or  that 
art  which  is  north  of  20®  N.  lat.,  rests  on  an  extensive 
ank,  which  is  intersected  by  arms  of  deep  water.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  arms  is  that  which  is  known  as 
the  Old  Bahama  Channel,  and  divides  the  bank  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  To  the  north  and  north-east  of  it  is 
the  Great  Bahama  Bank  and  the  Bahama  Islands ; and  on 
the  south  of  it  the  bank  on  which  the  Island  of  Cuba  rests. 
The  Old  Bahama  Channel  is  connected  at  its  north-western 
extremity  with  the  Florida  Straits  by  two  arms,  enclosing 
Cay  Sal  Bank,  of  which  the  northern  is  called  Sant&rer. 
Channel  and  the  southern  Nicholas  Channel.  The  Florida 
Straits  themselves  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  northern 
continuation  of  the  Old  Bahama  Channel,  as  they  divide 
the  Bahama  Bank  from  the  continent  of  North  America. 
In  the  language  of  sailors  the  Old  Bahama  Channel  is  con- 
sidered as  terminating  on  the  cast  between  Cape  Mavsi  in 
Cuba,  and  the  island  of  Heneagua  (the  Inagua  of  our 
maps) ; but  in  a more  comprehensive  view,  w e must  include 
in  it  the  deep  sea  which  separates  the  minor  banks  north 
of  Hayti  from  this  island,  so  that  it  extends  to  the  Mona 
Passage,  or  the  strait  between  Hayti  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
most  narrow  portion  of  the  Old  Bahama  Channel  is  be- 
tween 22°  and  23°  N.  lat.,  where  its  width  hardly  ever 
exceeds  twelve  miles. 

The  Bahama  Banks  consist  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Bahama  Banks,  and  six  smaller  banks,  which  lie  to  the 
south-east  of  Great  Baliama  Bank.  Little  Bahama  Bank, 
the  most  northern  of  all,  extends  about  100  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  is  between  30  and  40  miles 
wide.  Along  its  eastern  edge  is  the  Island  of  Abaco,  and 
on  the  southern  that  of  Grand  Bahama.  Between  this 
bank  and  Great  Bahama  Bank  is  Providence  Channel, 
which  unites  Florida  Straits  with  the  Atlantic,  and  is  from 
20  to  40  miles  wide.  Great  Bahama  Bank  extends  about  300 
miles  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  is  about  150  miles 
wide,  so  as  to  cover  an  area  of  about  45,000  square  miles. 
But  a considerable  portion  of  this  surface  is  occupied  by. 
two  remarkable  inlets  of  deep  water,  which  extend  parallel 
to  one  another  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  bank. 
That  which  nearly  intersects  the  middle  of  the  bank  opens 
into  Providence  Channel,  and  is  called  the  Tongue  of  the 
Ocean.  Near  its  entrance  are  the  islands  of  N’ew  Pro- 
vidence and  of  Andros.  The  second  inlet  of  deep  water 
is  near  the  Atlantic,  into  which  it  opens  by  a strait  lying 
south  of  the  island  of  St.  Salvador,  which  is  the  first  place 
where  Europeans  landed  in  America.  This  inlet  is  called 
Exuma  Sound,  from  the  island  of  that  name,  which  is 
i situated  towards  the  southern  extremity  on  its  western 
shores,  which  north  of  the  island  are  beset  with  almost 
innumerable  islets,  which  lie  along  it  in  a row,  and  extend 
over  more  than  80  miles.  The  outer  edge  of  the  bank,  or 
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that  which  is  turned  towards  the  Atlantic,  is  in  nearly  its 
whole  extent  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
here  ure  three  large  islands,  Eleuthera,  St.  Salvador,  and 
Long  Island,  of  wluch  the  first  is  more  than  HO,  the  second 
al>out  60,  and  the  last  about  70  miles  long.  There  are  no 
islands  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  bank,  or  that  which  is 
washed  by  the  Florida  Straits,  Sautaren  Channel,  and  Old 
Bahama  Channel,  with  the  exception  of  a few  rocks, 
which  are  hardly  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  minor  banka  are  situated  south-east  of  Great  Bahama 
Bank,  and  are  six  in  number,  of  which  however  only  three 
contain  islands.  The  find  is  the  Bank  of  Crooked  Island, 
which  is  separated  from  the  Great  Bahama  Bank  by 
Crooked  Island  Passage,  through  wluch  the  vessels  gene-  | 
rally  pass  which  return  from  Jamaica  to  Europe.  This 
bank  extends  hardly  more  than  50  miles  from  south-west  | 
to  north-east.  It  has  the  form  of  a triangle,  and  its  edges  | 
are  formed  by  islands,  except  towards  the  south-west.  The 
largest  islands  are  Crooked  Islund  and  Aklin's  Island. 1 
Between  Aklin’s  Island,  or  the  eastern  edge  of  Crooked 
Island  Bank,  and  the  Caicos  Bank,  is  a wide  opening  of 
the  sea,  which  lies  due  north  to  the  Windward  Passage,  or 
the  wide  strait  between  Poiut  May  si  in  Cuba  and  Mole 
St.  Nicholas  in  Hayti.  In  this  wide  opening  are  the 
islands  of  Heneagua  (Inagua)  and  Mayaguana  (Marig- 
imna  , with  a few  smaller  ones,  which  ditfer  from  the 
other  Bahama  islands  in  rising  much  higher  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  not  being  contiguous  to  banks, 
though  surrounded  by  reels  and  cliffs.  The  Caicos  Bank 
extends  more  than  70  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  is 
about  50  miles  across ; and  its  islands,  the  Caicos,  lie  along 
the  north-eastern  and  north-western  edge  of  the  bonk. 
Between  this  bank  and  the  following,  called  Turk’s  Islands 
Bank,  is  the  Turk  s Islands  Passage,  which  is  narrow.  The 
bank  itself  is  small,  and  contains  two  small  but  tolerably 
fertile  islands.  Grand  Cay  and  Salt  Cay.  Thu  three  remain- 
ing banks,  Mouchoir  Carr£  Bank,  Silver  Bank,  and  Bajo  de 
Navidad,  contain  a few  naked  rocks. 

The  islands  dispersed  over  these  banks  are  low,  with  the 
exceptions  above  mentioned.  They  hardly  rise  more  than 
six  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  their  shores  are 
formed  by  madrepores  or  coral.  They  arc  all  long,  and 
very  narrow.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  islands  the  soil  is 
composed  of  sand  and  calcareous  rocks,  with  an  intermix- 
ture of  shells.  It  is  generally  hard,  and  partially  covered 
with  shrubs  or  w ith  low  trees,  some  of  w hich  produce  dye- 
woods.  The  banks  themselves  rise  nearly  perpendicularly 
from  an  unfathomable  depth.  Where  their  edges  are  not 
formed  by  islands,  there  is  a depth  of  three  to  ten  fathoms 
of  water  on  them,  but  this  depth  decreases  gradually  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  banks,  where  it  is  frequently  only 
a few  feet.  There  are  also  large  tracts,  which  are  dry  at 
low-water ; and  in  other  places  there  arc  single  rocks  or 
clifis.  The  surface  of  the  banks  is  composed  of  calcareous 
sand  intermixed  with  shells. 

The  extensive  banks  which  surround  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  of  Cuba  prove  that  this  island  rests  on  a bank 
similar  to  the  Great  Bahama  Bank.  These  banks  surround 
the  island  so  as  to  leave  only  a few  places  of  compara- 
tively small  extent,  where  large  vessels  have  access. 
[Cuba,  vol.  viii.,  p.  204.]  They  generally  extend  from  20 
to  30  miles  from  the  shores,  and  in  a few  places  even  to  80 
or  100  miles.  The  eastern  portion  of  Cuba  however  is  free 
from  banks,  and  in  these  districts  alone  the  mountains 
rise  to  a considerable  elevation,  whilst  those  parts  which 
are  surrounded  by  banks  contain  only  hills.  The  division 
between  these  two  regions  may  be  marked  by  a liue  drawn 
from  Cabo  de  Cruz  oti  the  southern  shores  to  Punta  Mater- 
nello  on  the  northern. 

The  mountainous  portion  of  Cuba  evidently  belongs  to 
another  region,  which  extends  far  to  the  east,  compre- 
hending the  three  other  Larger  Antilles  and  the  Virgin 
Inlands,  so  as  to  terminate  near  G4J  W.  long.  In  the  most 
western  parts  the  mountains  rise  to  a great  elevation.  The 
Montanos  del  Cobre  in  Cuba,  to  7200  feet ; the  Blue  Moun- 
tains in  Jamaica,  to  7150;  and  those  of  Cibao  in  His- 
paniola, to  about  8000  feet.  Farther  to  the  east  the  moun- 
tains decrease  in  height.  In  Puerto  Rico  they  do  not 
attain  4000  feet,  and  in  the  Virgin  Islands  probably  not 
2000  feet.  Those  of  Virgin  Gorda  perhaps  do  not  much 
exceed  500  feet.  These  mountains  exhibit  the  mixed 
formation  of  most  mountains  of  Europe,  but  primitive 
locks  arc  prevalent  in  the  highest  ranges.  Between  them 


there  are  valleys  of  considerable  width,  and  on  their  sides 
smaller  ones,  aJl  of  which  are  very  fertile.  There  are  con- 
siderable plains,  as  in  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola,  which  how- 
ever are  destitute  of  tree*  and  less  fertile.  The  mountaiiis, 
their  declivities,  and  the  valleys  are  thickly  wooded  in 
their  natural  state. 

The  strait  which  lies  between  Virgin  Gorda  and  An- 
guilla separates  this  region  from  the  islands  of  volcanic 
origin,  which  extend  from  18°  20'  to  12°  N.  lat.  and  be- 
tween 60°  50*  and  63’  It)*  W.  long,  in  a curved  line.  These 
islands  consist,  either  entirely  or  for  the  greater  part,  of 
mountains  and  rocks  of  volcauic  origin.  Anguilla,  which 
lies  at  the  most  northern  extremity,  and  Barbuda  and 
Baibadocs,  which  do  uot  lie  in  the  line  of  the  row,  but 
farther  to  the  east,  are  exceptions.  These  islands  are  not 
much  elevated,  and  they  exhibit  no  traces  of  volcanic 
action,  but  consist  mostly  of  limestone  rocks.  The  greater 
number  of  the  others  are  entirely  composed  of  lava  or 
other  rocks  of  volcanic  origin ; but  in  St.  Martin,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  and  Granada  are  tracts 
consisting  of  limestone  or  sandstone.  Two  of  these  islands 
liave  active  volcanoes : that  of  Guadaloupe  made  its  last 
eruption  in  1797,  and  that  of  St.  Vincent  in  1812.  The 
others  contain  extinct  craters  or  solfataras  in  different  de- 
grees of  activity.  The  surface  of  these  islands,  like  that  of 
all  countries  consisting  of  volcanic  rocks,  presents  great 
and  sudden  irregularities.  The  mountains  use  from  2500 
to  more  than  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  are  the 
Murne  Diablotin  in  Dominica  (5318  feet)  and  the  Souffridrc 
in  Guadaloupe  (5113  feet),  both  of  which  lie  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  chain.  Proceeding  south  and  north  they  be- 
come lower,  but  Mount  Misery  in  St,  Christopher  is'  still 
4454  feet,  and  Morne  Rouge  in  Grenada  3810  feet  high. 
On  the  eastern  shores  of  the  islands,  which  arc  exposed  to 
the  strong  currents  from  the  Atlantic,  the  rock*  rise  with 
a very  steep  ascent,  and  the  indentations  betw  een  them  are 
generally  too  short  and  too  much  exposed  to  the  trade- 
wind  to  constitute  harbours.  On  the  western  shores  the 
mountains  are  less  elevated  and  their  declivities  gradual ; 
and  here  the  inlets  are  of  greater  extent,  and  form  good 
harbours. 

The  fourth  natural  division  of  the  Columbian  Archi- 
pelago comprehend*  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  Trinidad, 
which  chiefly  consist  of  primitive  rocks,  and  resemble  in 
their  formation  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Venezuela. 
There  are  no  traces  of  volcanic  action  on  them,  except 
some  mud-volcanoes  on  Trinidad.  This  island  consists  of 
three  ranges  of  mountains,  including  two  wide  plains. 
The  mountains  do  not  exceed  2100  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  have  gentle  declivities. 

Climate. — All  the  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archi- 
pelago, with  the  exception  of  the  most  northern  Bahamas, 
are  within  the  tropic ; and  their  climate,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries thus  situated,  is  regulated  by  the  progress  of  the  sun, 
and  the  trade-winds,  which  depend  on  that  progress.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  wet.  All  the 
lslauds  which  are  south  of  18°  N.  lat.  have  two  dry  and 
two  wet  seasons,  and  this  is  also  the  case  w ith  the  southern 
shores  of  the  islands  of  Puerto  Rico,  Hispaniola,  and  Ja- 
maica. The  long  dr}'  season  sets  in  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaches the  southern  tropic,  about  the  end  of  November 
or  the  beginning  of  December.  In  this  season  the  wealher 
is  generally  very  constant.  Shower*  of  rain  indeed  occur, 
but  not  frequently;  and  tin  sky  is  cloudless  for  several 
weeks  and  even  months  in  succession.  This  weather  lasts 
till  the  sun  approaches  the  eauntor.  Towards  the  end  of 
March  a change  in  the  atmosplierc  takes  place  in  the  most 
southern  islands,  but  it  occurs  about  a mouth  later  in  those 
near  18°  N.  lat.  The  short  rainy  season  begins,  which  in 
the  southern  islands  lasts  about  six  weeks,  but  in  the 
northern  only  15  or  20  days.  Showers  are  then  frequent, 
and  sometimes  several  occur  in  one  duy,  but  they  hardly 
ever  continue  for  an  hour.  When  the  sun  piu>scs  over  the 
zenith  of  the  islands,  the  short  dry  season  begins,  and  it 
lasts  till  the  sun  has  reached  the  northern  tropic.  In  July 
the  long  rainy  season  sets  in,  and  continues  to  the 
month  of  November.  These  rain*,  which  arc  ushered 
in  by  violent  gusts  of  wind,  and  accompanied  by  ter- 
rific thunder-storms,  arc  generally  not  heavy  in  July  ; 
but  they  become  so  in  August  in  the  southern,  ami 
in  September  in  the  northern  islands.  They  then  de- 
scend in  tomnts,  nod  sometimes  continue  tor  twenty- 
four  hours  without  interruption;  but  they  usually  full  m 
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•bowers,  several  or  which  occur  in  one  day,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  twenty.  In  the  southern  islands  they  begin  to 
diminish  in  September,  and  in  the  northern  in  October. 
In  November  the  showers  are  moderate  and  lew  fre- 
quent. 

On  the  island  of  Cuba  and  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
other  Greater  Antilles  and  the  Bahamas,  the  seasons  arc 
no?  so  distinctly  marked.  Though  fine  weather  prevails 
during  the  long  dry  season,  it  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
ruin.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  the  heaviest  rains 
fall  in  those  months  when  the  rainy  season  is  at  its  height 
in  the  islands  lying  farther  south.  The  quantity  of  rain 
which  annually  falls  in  these  countries  is  considerably  less 
than  in  those  islands  where  the  seasons  are  more  regular. 
In  the  former  it  amounts  to  between  48  and  60  inches,  and 
in  the  latter  to  60  or  70  inches. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  differs  very  little  in 
places  situated  between  the  tropics.  In  the  West  Indies 
it  is  about  78“,  as  may  l>e  inferred  from  the  observations 
contained  in  the  following  table,  in  which  those  made  at 
Puerto  d'Kspann  in  Trinidad,  the  most  southern  island, 
are  placed  by  the  side  of  the  observations  made  at  the 
Havana,  in  Cuba,  and  at  Nassau,  in  Old  Providence  (23° 
N.  lat.),  one  of  the  Bahamas. 

Mean  rtf  the  Monthly  Temperature  observed. 

At  Puerto  At  the  At 


January  . . 

d'KafxifU. 

76-5° 

littua. 

70° 

Namu. 
69- 0 

Februaiy  . . 

76  5 

72* 

73* 

March  . . . 

77 '5 

75-7 

76- 

April  . . . 

785 

79* 

73* 

May.  . . . 

77  5 

82  6 

79* 

June  , . , 

78* 

83*  I 

83* 

July .... 

79* 

83-8 

87* 

August  . . . 

795 

838 

88- 

September  . 

79- 

82* 

87* 

October.  . . 

785 

79*5 

80* 

November.  . 

79- 

748 

74* 

December . . 

76*5 

70* 

70- 

Mean  annual  tern 
perature  . 

)78' 

78* 

787 

But  though  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  nearly  the 
same  all  over  the  Archipelago,  the  difference  between  the 
hottest  and  coldest  month  at  Puerto  d'Espana  is  only  3 de- 
grees; whilst  at  the  Havana  it  is  nearly  14  degrees,  and  at 
Nassau  19  degrees.  There  is  of  course  a considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons,  os  appears 


from  the  following  table  : — 

At  Puerto 
d'Lapafia. 

At  the 
Havana. 

At 

Nuuu. 

Winter,  Dec.  to  Feb.  . 

. 76*5® 

70*7® 

70*7® 

Spring,  March  to  May 

. 778 

79*1 

777 

Summer,  June  to  Aug. 

. 78*8 

83*4 

86* 

Autumn,  Sept,  to  Nov. 

. 78*8 

78*8 

80*3 

The  greatest  heat  experienced  at  Puerto  d'EspanA  does 
not  exceed  93°,  or  15  degrees  above  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. At  the  Havana  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises, 
but  rarely,  to  92°;  but  it  sometimes  descends  os  low  as  45°, 
and  in  its  vicinity  ice  is  occasionally  formed,  after  a long 
continuance  of  northern  winds  in  December  or  January. 
rCVBAf  vol. viii., p. 204.]  With  this  exception,  it  is  stated 
that  no  frost  is  experienced  even  on  the  summits  of  the 
high  mountains  of  Cuba  or  Jamaica. 

When  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  archi- 
pelago enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  the  tnufe-winda,  blowing 
from  north-east  and  east-north-east,  and  diffusing  over  it 
a refreshing  coolness.  But  when  the  sun  has  passed  the 
equator,  the  trade-winds  retire  to  the  northward  as  far  as 
15°  or  16“  N.  lat.,  and  are  replaced  by  south-eastern  winds, 
which  are  warm  and  usually  gentle ; they  continue  to  blow 
with  diminishing  force  till  June,  when  triey  arc  frequently 
interrupted  by  cairns.  Doling  the  long  rains,  the  wind 
blows  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  frequently 
in  very  violent  gusts.  This  is  also  the  season  of  the  hurri- 
canes, which  rarely  occur  in  July,  but  generally  in  August 
or  September.  They  are  not  experienced  in  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  and  are  more  frequent  and  destructive  on  the 
Lesser  Antilles  than  in  Jamaica  or  Cuba.  In  Cuba  they 
usually  occur  in  October.  When  the  trade-winds  are  not 
strong,  the  heat  is  moderated  by  the  daily  alternation  of 
the  sea-  and  land-breezes,  the  first  blowing  by  day,  and  the 


land-breeze  by  night.  The  calms  between  the  breezes  are 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  but  they  last  only  from  one  to 
two  hours. 

All  the  islands  of  the  Columbian  Architwlago  are  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes;  but  they  are  not  violent,  except  ofi 
the  islands  of  volcanic  formation,  where  they  prove  some- 
times very  destructive,  which  has  been  the  ease  this  year 
in  Gnadaloupe.  The  climate  is  considered  healthy  from 
November  to  June,  but  during  the  great  rains  various 
diseases,  especially  fevers,  are  prevalent. 

.Sea  and  Currents. — The  navigation  of  the  archipelago  is 
much  affected  by  the  currents  which  prevail  in  the  sur- 
rounding ••«••  The  Guiana  or  Guyana  Current  [Atlantic 
Ocean,  vol.  iii.,  p.  29],  which  runs  from  Cape  St.  Roque, 
in  Brazil,  along  the  shores  of  Guyana,  and  sets  to  the 
north-west,  enter*  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  straits  which 
[ lie  between  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  of  Martinique.  It 
is  strongest  between  Trinidad  and  Granada,  where  it  runs 
from  a mile  to  a mile  and  a half  per  hour,  and  has  less 
strength  between  the  last-mentioned  island  and  8t.  Lucia, 
where  it  run*  less  than  a mile  per  hour.  Between  8t. 
Lucia  and  Martinique  the  current  is  reduced  to  21  miles 
per  day.  North  of  Martinique  a weak  current  is  met  with, 
running  only  from  eight  to  ten  miles  per  day,  and  hence  it 
is  considered  as  being  only  the  continuation  of  the  drift 
current  of  the  Northern  Atlantic.  But  weak  as  it  is,  it 
renders  the  communication  between  the  islands  very  te- 
dious, especially  in  the  season  when  the  trade-winds  are 
not  in  force,  and  calms  prevail. 

A current  running  in  a different  direction  prevails  along 
the  north-eastern  edge  of  the  Bahama  Banks.  It  sets 
along  the  banks  to  the  east-south-east,  and  varies  much  in 
strength  according  to  the  seasons.  Rennell  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  this  current  is  only  the  continuation  of  th« 
southern  counter-current  of  the  Gulf-Stream. 

In  the  sea  between  this  current  and  the  Guyana  Current 
the  extraordinary  phenomenon  occurs  which  is  called  the 
4 Ground-sea,’  or,  in  Jamaica,  the  ‘ North  Sea.’  It  is  a 
swell  of  the  sea,  to  which  the  south-eastern  Bahamas,  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola,  but  chiefly 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  in  a less  degree 
the  northern  Caribbee  Islands,  are  subject.  This  heavy 
swell  sets  in  generally  in  October,  and  continues,  though 
with  some  intermission,  till  April  and  May.  During  June, 
July,  and  August  it  appears  only  occasionally,  and  for  a 
short  time.  Ft  takes  place  when  the  air  is  calm,  when 
there  has  been  no  indication  whatever  of  a previous  gale, 
or  even  when  light  airs  have  for  a considerable  period 
come  from  the  southward  of  cast.  The  sea  approaches 
from  the  north  the  shores  of  the  islands  in  undulating 
masses,  which  suddenly  rise  to  large  ridges  crested  with 
foam,  and  form  billows  "which  burst  upon  the  beach  with 
great  impetuosity.  When  the  waves  dash  against  cliffs, 
the  spray  often  flies  more  than  100  feet  high,  and  is  at- 
tended with  loud  roarings  resembling  Ihunder,  which  sub- 
side into  a rumbling  noise  caused  by  the  nodules  and 
fragments  of  rock  which  the  breaker  brings  to  the  shore. 
Wave  then  follows  wave  in  quick  succession,  there  being 
only  a short  interval  after  the  third.  The  sea  for  many 
miles  from  shore  assumes  a peculiar  aspect.  Different 
tints  of  blue,  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest,  form  a strong 
contrast  with  the  snowy  foam  of  the  breaking  waves  when 
they  strike  against  the  hidden  rock,  or  with  the  white  line 
which  is  visible  along  the  whole  coast.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  * ground-sea’ has  not  been  explained  satisfactorily, 
and  seems  not  to  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  except 
along  the  south-western  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  the  surf, 
as  described  by  Marsden  in  his  4 History  of  Sumatra,’  ex- 
actly resembles  the  ground-sea  of  the  Columbian  Archi- 
pelago. 

Productions. — The  grains,  plants,  vegetables,  and  fruit- 
trees,  which  are  cultivated  either  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining articles  of  exjwrt  or  as  food,  have  been  noticed 
under  the  several  islands,  and  also  the  domestic  animal*. 
The  wild  animals  which  existed  on  the  archipelago  when 
the  European*  first  arrived  were,  the  agouti,  neccary,  ra- 
coon, alco  or  native  Indian  dog.  and  the  wild  hoar.  They 
are  now  all  extinct  or  nearly  so,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wild  hog,  which  is  still  common  on  most  islands.  Monkeys 
are  still  found  on  several  islands,  and  in  Jamaica  there  is 
a smaller  kind.  Birds  are  numerous,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  arc  fit  for  food.  There  are  raaccaws,  parrots,  wild 
guinea-fowl*,  quails,  several  species  of  wild  pigeons  and 
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partridge*,  snipe*,  wild  ducks,  grey  ducks,  teal,  plovers, 
widgeons,  mocking-birds  or  nightingales,  curlews,  spoon- 
bills, divers,  herons,  rails,  and  sandpipers.  The  most  re- 
markable of  the  birds  are  the  humming-bird  and  the  car- 
rion crow  : without  the  last-mentioned  bird,  it  is  said  that 
these  islands  would  hardly  be  habitable. 

Fish  are  abundant  and  excellent.  Madden  enumerates  24 
species  in  Jamaica,  all  of  which  arc  excellent  food.  In 
the  sea  surrounding  Cuba  and  Jamaica  the  manatee  and 
the  remora,  or  sucking-fish,  are  met  with,  but  very  rarely. 
Turtles  are  abundant  on  the  Bahamas  and  other  low  islands. 
In  Jamaica  is  the  mountain-crab,  which  is  one  of  the 
delicacies  of  the  island.  The  cotton-tree  worm,  or  casi, 
is  eaten  by  the  negroes.  There  are  several  kinds  of  large 
lizards,  among  which  is  the  guana,  which  formerly  was 
eaten  by  the  whites,  but  at  present  only  by  the  negroes. 
Alligators  are  numerous.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of 
suakes,  and  some  are  large,  but  they  are  innoxious.  The 
mosquitoes,  cockroaches,  and  ants  are  troublesome.  Fire- 
flies are  very  abundant. 

Divisions  and  Area. — The  Columbian  Archipelago  is 
divided  into  three  groups,  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater  An- 
tilles, and  the  Leaser  Antilles.  They  contain  86,023  square 
miles,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  area  of  Great  Bntain, 
when  the  adjacent  islands  are  included.  The  Bahamas 
contain  5424,  the  Greater  Antilles  75,038,  and  the  Lesser 
Antilles  4961  square  miles.  "Wills  the  exception  of  Hispa- 
niola, or  Hayti,  winch  constitutes  an  independent  republic, 
the  islands  composing  this  archipelago  arc  subject  to  six 
different  European  nations — the  Spaniar  ds,  English,  French, 
Danes,  Dutch,  and  Swedes. 

The  Spanish  possessions  are  the  largest,  and  comprehend 
more  than  half  the  area  of  the  archipelago ; they  consist 
of— 

Squnr*  Uiln. 

Cuba,  with  its  dependencies,  comprehending  43,412 

Puerto  Rico,  with 2970 

Culebra  and  Biciue,  two  islands  belonging  to 

tiie  Virgin  Islands,  with  . • • 53 


46,437 

The  English  possessions  are  next  in  extent ; 
and  they  consist  of — 

Jamaica,  one  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  with  . 4256 

The  Bahamas,  with  . . , , , 5424 


And  the  following  Lesser  Antilles: — 
Virgin  Islands  .Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda, 


&c.),  with 

. 

. 94 

Anguilla  . 

. 29 

Barbuda  . 

. 72 

Antigua  . 

. 107 

St.  Christopher 

. 68 

Nevis  . 

. 38* 

Montserrat  . 

. 47 

Dominica  . 

. 277 

Santa  Lucia. 

. 275 

Barbadoes  . 

. 164 

St.  Vincent . 

. 131 

Grenadines  . 

• 30 

Granada  . 

. 109 

?ob*?°  • 
Inmdad 

. 120 
. 2030J 

3,592 


The  French  possess  only  a few  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  namely— 

Guadaloupe,  with  several  smaller  islands  in  its 
vicinity,  as  the  Saintos,  Deseada,  and  Marie 
Galante,  containing  . , * . 631 

Martinique  380 


The  Danes  possess  three  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
namely — 

St.  John,  St  .Thomas,  and  Santa  Cruz,  containing 
The  Dutch  possessions  consist  of  three  Lesser 
Antilles,  namely— 

St.  Eustathius 

Saba  

St.  Martin 


1,011 


164 


24 

10 

80 


114 


The  Swedes  possess  only  the  small  island  of— 

St.  Bartholomew  .....  25 

The  Lvlandof  Hispaniola,  including  the  adjacent 
islands  of  Samana,  Tortue,  and  Outlay  e,  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  .....  25,000 


Population  and  Inhabitants. — Hie  population  amount* 
to  3,200,000  individuals.  But  it  is  very  unequally  distri- 
buted over  the  islands.  The  Bahamas,  which  exceed  in 
surface  the  Lesser  Antilles  by  463  square  miles,  had  in 
1839  only  23.048  inhabitants,  whilst  the  population  ol"  tht 
last  mentioned  group  exceeded  600,000.  Tliis  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  inferiority  of  the  soil  of  the  Bahamas, 
and  to  its  general  unfitness  to  produce  the  cane,  but  partly 
also  to  their  being  settled  only  at  a comparatively  late  pe- 
riod. [Bahamas,  vol.  ill.,  p.  273.]  That  the  last-mentioned 
circumstance  must  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  evident  from  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  Bahamas  of  late  yean.  In  1837 
they  had  19,943  inhabitants ; and  in  1839,  23,048 : so  that 
in  two  years  the  increase  amounted  to  3105,  or  nearly  to  16 
per  cent  In  the  British  Antilles,  on  the  contrary,  the  po- 
pulation has  decreased  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  in  some  of  them  considerably.  It  is  however  supposed 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  will  increase  the 
population  in  the  British  Antilles,  though  it  will  probably 
diminish  the  commercial  produce  of  the  islands ; such  has 
been  the  effect  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  whose  popula- 
tion has  certainly  increased  in  this  century,  and  the  value 
of  its  commercial  produce  has  been  greatly  diminished. 
The  Spanish  islands,  which,  up  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  had  been  neglected  by  the  government  and 
nation,  but  which,  since  1815,  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  both,  have  in  about  twenty-five  years  nearly  doubled 
their  population.  The  islands  belonging  to  the  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  have  cither  remained  stationary,  or  their  po- 
pulation has  increased,  though  not  much. 

Population  of  the  West  Indies  in  1840,  founded  on  dif- 
ferent censuses  taken  between  1830  and  1840 : — 


Hispaniola  ("supposed)  • . 

Spanish  islands — 

Cuba  ..... 
Puerto  Rico,  with  dependencies 


DMiisn  island* 


Bahamas 
Jamaica 
Virgin  Islands  • 
Anguilla  (supposed) 
Barbuda  (supposed) 
St.  Christopher 
Nevis 

Montserrat  • 

Antigua . . 

Dominica  . 

Santa  Lucia  . 

Barbadoes  . 

St.  Vincent 
Granada  and  Grenad 
Tobago  , 

Trinidad  . , 


1,000,000 


900.000 

380.000 

1,200,000 


23,048 

311,070 

20,000 

800 

2000 

22,482 

7434 

7119 

37,031 

18,660 

14.179 

102,007 

27.122 

20,994 

11,748 

39.328 


French  islands— 

Guadaloupe,  with  dependencies. 

127,574 

Martinique  . . . . 

116.031 

Danish  Virgin  Islands— 

St.  John  . . • . 

2490 

St.  Thomas  • • ■ . 

7000 

Santa  Crux  • • • • 

32.000 

Dutch  islands— 

St.  Martin  (supposed)  • • 

4000 

Saba  (supposed)  . . # 

St.  Eustathius  . • • 

450 

2500 

The  Swedish  island  of— 

St.  Bartholomew  • • • 

• 

243,005 


41,490 


6950 

1600 


3,158,667 

The  original  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  extinct,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  families  of  Caribs,  on  the  islands  of 
St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad.  The  present  population  is  com- 
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posed  of  whites  and  negroes,  and  the  offspring  of  these  two 
races.  In  the  tables  published  by  government  since  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  the  number  of  inhabitants  be- 
longing to  each  race  is  not  separately  stated,  and  it  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  determine  the  present  proportion  be- 
tween tnem.  But  from  the  census  published  formerly,  and 
other  facts,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  British  islands  the  ne- 
groes constitute  about  three-fourths  of  the  population  ; in 
Cuba,  about  one-half;  but  in  Puerto  Rico,  only  one-sixth. 
The  proportion  bcfween  the  two  races  in  the  islands  which 
belong  to  other  European  nations  is  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  British  islands.  In  Hispaniola  both  races  are  so  mixed, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  considered  mul&ttoes. 

History. — The  greater  number  of  the  islands  composing 
the  Columbian  Archipelago  were  discovered  by  Columbus. 
On  his  first  voyage  he  first  fell  in  (12th  Oct.,  1492)  with 
the  island  of  St.  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  which  the 
natives  called  Guanahani.  He  afterwards  visited  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  which  He  between  St.  Salvador  and  Cuba, 
and  sailed  along  the  north-east  coast  of  the  last-mentioned 
island  from  Punta  Matemello  to  Cape  Mayai,  whence  he 
pawed  to  Hispaniola,  of  which  he  discovered  a great  part 
Of  the  northern  coast.  In  his  second  voyage  (1493;  he  dis- 
covered all  the  Lesser  Antilles  north  of  15"  N.  lat.,  and  also 
Puerto  Rico,  and  in  the  following  year  the  southern  coast 
of  Cuba.  In  his  third  voyage  (1408)  he  discovered  Trini- 
dad and  the  adjacent  part  of  Venezuela,  with  the  islands  of 
Margarita  and  Cubagua.  In  his  fourth  voyage  he  dis- 
covered the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  the  whole  of  the  coast  of 
Central  America  from  Cape  Gracias  & Dina  to  Puerto  Bello, 
and  in  returning  from  this  coast  to  Hispaniola,  also  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  The  other  islands  were  discovered 
either  at  the  same  time  or  soon  afterwards.  Columbus 
formed  the  first  settlement  on  his  second  voyage,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  other  Greater 
Antilles  were  occupied  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
attempted  to  exclude  Europeans  from  having  any  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  these  islands.  But  as  the 
Spaniards  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  occupy 
the  smaller  islands,  they  became  the  resoit  of  that  extra- 
ordinary society  of  pirates  known  by  the  name  of  Buc- 
caneers, who  infested  the  Spanish  possessions  during 
the  sixteenth  and  still  more  in  the  following  century.  Thus 
these  islands  became  better  known  in  Europe,  and  with 
the  assistance  oflhe  Buccaneers  several  nations  settled  per- 
manently in  them.  Other  islands  were  wrested  from  the 
Spaniards  by  war,  as  Jamaica  by  the  English,  or  by  treaty, 
as  the  western  portion  of  Hispaniola  by  the  French.  After 
the  extermination  of  the  Buccaneers  [Buccaneers,  vol.  v., 
p.  306],  which  took  place  about  1700,  the  islands  began  to 
enjoy  peace,  and  they  soon  rose  to  great  importance,  as  the 
demand  for  their  principal  produce,  sugar  and  coffee,  in- 
creased rapidly  in  Europe,  and  most  of  the  other  countries 
in  which  those  articles  might  be  obtained  were  shut  out 
from  a free  commercial  intercourse.  Thus  the  English 
islands,  as  also  those  of  other  European  nations,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  Spain,  had  lisen  to  & high  degree  of 
cultivation  at  the  end  or  the  eighteenth  century.  Several 
events  which  have  taken  place  during  this  century  have 
considerably  affected  the  condition  of  the  English  posses- 
sions ; such  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,  and  the  free  intercourse  not  only  of 
England,  but  also  of  other  European  nations,  with  countries 
producing  similar  articles.  The  possessions  of  other  nations, 
except  the  Spaniards,  have  also  partly  been  affected  by  some 
of  these  causes. 

(Bryan  Edwards,  History  of  the  West  Indies  ; Humboldt's 
Voyage  aux  Rigions  Eqwnoctiales  du  Nouveau  Continent ; 
Waller's  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies : West  India  Sketch- 
Book  ; Schomburgk,  On  the  heavy  Strell  along  the  West 
India  Islands , in  London  Oeogr.  Journal , vol.  v.  j West's 
Beschreibung  von  St.  Croix;  Lavaysse'6  Description  of 
Venezuela , Trinidad , Margarita , and  Tbbago  ; Macken- 
xie's  Notes  on  Haiti ; Flinter's  Account  of  the  Present 
State  (f  Puerto  Rico ; Stewart’s  Present  State  of  Jamaica ; 
Madden,  A Twelvemonth's  Residence  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and  Tables  of  the  Revenue,  Population , and  Commerce  of 
the  United  Kingdom , 1840.) 

WESTALL,  RICHARD,  R.A.,  one  of  the  more  distin- 
guished of  the  English  historical  painters  of  the  last  gene- 
ration, was  bom  in  1765.  probably  in  London.  In  1779  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Thompson,  an  engraver,  in  the  city, 
of  heraldry  on  silver,  but  his  superior  abilities  having  been 
P.  (J..  No.  1710. 


perceived  by  Mr.  Alefounder,  a miniature  painter,  he  was 
recommended  by  that  gentleman  to  study  drawing,  and 
make  painting  his  profession.  He  accordingly  obtained 
"leave  from  his  master  in  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship 
to  draw  in  the  evenings  at  the  Koval  Academy,  and  in 
1786  lie  was  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  incli- 
nation. He  took,  jointly  with  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  (then 
Mr.)  Lawrence,  a house  in  Soho  Square,  in  the  comer  of 
Greek  Street,  which  they  held  together  for  some  time. 

Westall’s  first  performances  which  attracted  the  notice  ot 
the  public  were  some  highly  finished  historical  pieces  in 
water-colours,  in  which  ne  was  without  a rival : of  these 
the  following  were  particularly  admired : — Sappho  in  the 
Lesbian  Shades,  chanting  the  Hymn  of  Love ; Juba), 
the  first  voice  of  the  Lyre ; the  Boar  that  killed  Adonis 
brought  to  Venus ; the  Storm  in  Harvest ; the  Marriage 
Procession  (from  the  Shield  of  Achilles) ; besides  many 
others.  He  made  also  a series  of  graceful  designs  to  illus- 
trate Milton,  for  Alderman  Boy  dell;  and  he  was  a contri- 
butor to  the  4 Boydell  Shakspere.’  He  painted  at  the  same 
time  several  large  historical  pictures,  but  he  met  with  so 
little  success  in  the  disposal  of  them,  that  he  was  almost 
compelled  to  confine  himself  to  making  small  designs  for 
booksellers,  and'in  the  number  and  popularity  of  his  design* 
of  this  class  he  was  second  only  to  Stothard.  They  added 
however  little  to  his  reputation,  for,  owing  probably  to  the 
great  number  required  of  him,  he  fell  into  a peculiar  and 
decided  mannerism.  Among  many  other  works,  he  illus- 
trated Crabbe’s  • Poems,’  and  Moore’s  * Lovea  of  the  An- 
gels.’ Westall  was  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1794,  the  same  year  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
and  Stothard  were  elected.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
he  became  very  much  embarrassed  in  his  means,  owing  to 
some  unsuccessful  speculations  in  foreign  pictures  and 
some  imprudent  partnership  engagements.  His  last  occu- 
pation was  giving  lessons  in  drawing  jmd  painting  to  her 
present  majesty  while  Princess  Victoria.  He  died  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1836. 

Although  Wcstall’s  circumstances  were,  during  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  not  very  prosperous,  they  were  not  so 
bad  as  was  represented  in  several  newspaper  accounts  that 
appeared  at  the  time  of  his  death ; for  ne  had  the  usual 
allowance  granted  by  the  Royal  Academy  to  its  superan- 
nuated or  distressed  members.  His  sister,  Miss  Westall, 
depended  entirely  upon  him  for  support,  and  he  allowed 
her  regularly  80/.  a year  until  his  death.  After  her  brothers 
death  the  Duchess  of  Kent  settled  an  annual  pension  upon 
her  of  100/. 

In  1808  Westall  published  a book  of  poems  illustrated 
by  himself.  As  an  historical  painter  he  will  never  hold  a 
high  rank  : some  of  his  earlier  works  display  a fine  feeling 
for  light  and  shade,  and  a certain  elegance  of  colouring  ; 
but  his  later  works  were  extremely  mannered,  formal  in 
composition,  and  stiff  and  affected  in  design. 

( Gentleman's  Magazine.) 

WE8TBURY.  [Wiltshire.] 

WESTERAAS.  [Sweden.] 

WESTERAATEN,  ISLANDS  OF.  [Trondhiem.] 

WESTERHAM.  [Kent.] 

WESTERIK.  [Sweden.] 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  extends  over  the  western 
portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  comprehends, 
according  to  an  arrangement  lately  made  by  government, 
all  the  countries  lying  west  of  129*  E.  long.,  so  that  the 
boundary-line  between  it  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent joins  the  Indian  Ocean  west  of  Cambridge  Gulf  and 
the  Southern  Sea,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Australian 
Bight.  Thus  Western  Australia  contains  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  continent,  and  lies  between  35°  and  14"  S.  lat. 
and  between  113“  and  129°  E.  long. 

We  are  particularly  acquainted  only  with  that  portion 
of  it  where  British  colonies  have  been  settled,  and  of 
which  a description  has  been  given  under  Swan  River 

tvol.  xxiii.,  p.  367].  The  remainder  is  almost  entirely  utt- 
nown.  Two  years  ago  an  enterprising  traveller,  Mr.  Eyre, 
travelled  along  the  coast  from  Adelaide  on  the  Gulf  or  St. 
Vincent  in  South  Australia,  to  King  George’s  Sound  in 
Western  Australia.  According  to  the  report  that  has  reached 
us,  he  found  this  tract  to  be  nearly  a useless  waste,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sandhills,  or  of  a gravelly  soil  on  which 
there  Was  a scanty  vegetation.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in 
this  journey  of  more  than  1000  miles,  his  progress  was  not 
once  impeded  or  retarded  by  any  large  river.  Tims  we 
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may  now  consider  it  a well  established  fact,  that  along  Uie 
southern  coast  of  Australia,  which  extends  about  2000 
miles,  only  one  large  river,  the  Murray,  finds  its  way  to 
the  sea.  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  countries  adjacent' 
to  this  coast  on  the  west  ol  the  Murray  River,  like  many 
other  extensive  countries  near  the  tropics,  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  rain.  If  this  should  be  found  to  be  so,  this  tract 
may  be  considered  the  Sahara  of  Australia. 

The  country  north  of  the  settlements  and  contiguous  to 
the  sea  is  certainly  better,  but  as  far  as  it  has  been  ex- 
plored. that  is,  to  the  vicinity  of  Shark  Bay  (25®  S.  lat.),  it 
contains  no  large  tracts  of  land  fit  for  cultivation,  or  avail- 
able for  other  useful  purposes,  though  the  surface  is  rather 
broken,  and  in  some  places  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  ele- 
vation. North  of  8hark  Bay,  even  the  outline  of  the  coast 
is  very  little  known,  with  the  exception  of  some  projecting 
portions.  It  appears  to  present  a much  greater  variety 
flian  the  other  parts  of  Australia.  In  some  parts  the  sea 
to  some  distance  from  the  shore  is  covered  with  numer- 
ous islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  which  render  these  coun- 
tries so  difficult  of  access,  that  a considerable  extent  of 
the  coast-line,  especially  opposite  Dampicr  Archipelago, 
has  not  been  examined  and  surveyed.  This  unexplored 
coast  extends  over  more  than  BOO  miles.  Farther  to  the 
north,  between  Point  Gantheaume  and  Cambridge  Bay, 
where  it  is  called  Tasman  Land,  the  coast  has  been  partly 
surveyed,  and  is  much  more  broken  than  any  other  part  of 
Australia:  it  consists  of  numerous  widely-projecting  pro- 
montories and  headlands,  between  which  there  arc  wide 
bays,  and  several  narrower  inlets,  which  penetrate  inland 
to  a great  distance  from  the  open  sea.  Some  of  the  pro- 
jecting promontories  are  very  hilly  and  rise  to  a consider- 
able elevation.  We  know  very  little  of  the  natural  powers 
of  Tasman  Land,  as  the  coast  only  has  been  slightly 
examined,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  interior,  even  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  inland. 

The  soil  of  the  settled  portion  is  of  indifferent  quality, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
colony.  It  would  however  probably  have  improved  much 
more  rapidly  in  population  and  cultivation,  if  shortly  after 
its  settlement  other  countries  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
8outh  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Port  Phillip  in  New 
South  Wales,  had  not  been  opened  to  those  who  left  their 
country  with  a view  of  settling  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. As  all  these  countries  are  more  fertile  than  Western 
Australia,  they  have  recently  attracted  all  the  emigrants 
from  Britain,  and  several  families  which  formerly  had 
settled  in  Western  Australia  have  removed  to  South  Aus- 
tralia and  Port  Phillip.  It  therefore  cannot  be  a matter 
of  surprise,  when  we  find  that  the  population  is  stationary. 
It  consisted,  in  1834.  of  207U  individuals ; and  in  183d  it 
amounted  only  to  2154  persons. 

No  grains  or  roots  are  cultivated,  except  those  grown  in 
England.  The  principal  objects  of  agriculture  are  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes,  of  which  the  average 
produce  per  acre,  in  1839.  was  22  bushels  of  wheat, 
30  of  barley,  35  of  oats,  20  of  rye,  and  four  tons  of 
potatoes,  which  shows  that  the  soil,  though  not  dis- 
tinguished by  fertility,  will  repay  the  labour  bestowed  on 
it.  Maize  is  not  grown,  though,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent,  in  New 'South  Wales,  it  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant article  of  cultivation.  We  are  not  acouainted  with  the 
circumstances  which  have  prevented  the  cultivation  of 
this  useful  grain.  The  progress  of  cultivation  has  been 
much  more  rapid  than  tnat  of  population.  The  number 
of  acres  under  crop,  in  1834,  was  1030  ; and  in  1839  it 
amounted  to  2578.  More  than  half  of  this  area  is  sown 
with  wheat,  namely,  1481  acres  (1839).  Barley  is  also  cul- 
tivated to  some  extent ; oats  and  rye  much  less.  Wc  do 
not  know  how  far  the  attempts  to  transplant  to  this  region 
the  fruit-trees  of  Europe  have  been  successful. 

The  domestic  animals  imported  from  Europe  thrive  very 
well,  and  increase  rapidly,  especially  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine,  as  appears  from  the  following  table : — 

Number  of  Domcttic  Animals. 

Yews.  Horn*.  Khr*j».  Go*U.  Butae. 

1834  162  500  3,543  492  374 

1839  382  1,394  20,829  3,814  1,299 

What  has  been  said  of  the  botany  and  zoology  of  Aus- 
tralia, in  vol.  iii.,  p.  123  and  126,  is  applicable,  at  least  in  a 
great  measure,  to  Western  Australia.  It  does  not  appear 


that  metals  of  any  kind  have  been  found  there,  but  a few 
quarries  have  been  opened,  from  which  limestone  and  mill- 
stones are  obtained.  On  the  island  of  Itottcnest,  which  is 
nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  liarbour  of  Fremantle, 
there  is  a salt-work,  in  which  a moderate  quantity  of  salt  is 
made. 

There  arc  several  harbours  in  the  settled  part  of  Western 
Australia,  but  only  that  of  Fremantle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Swan  River,  and  that  of  Albany  in  King  George  s Sound, 
are  visited  by  large  vessels,  'lne  subjoined  table  shown 
the  number  of  vessels  which  visited  these  two  ports  iu 
1839,  and  also  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged. 


Vetne.lt  Viaiting  the  Porta  of  Western  Australia  in  1839. 


Ports. 

1 Prom  Great 
, ItrtUin  and 
Uiilith  Coio- 
Eo> 

Plum  United 
State*. 

From  other 
Foreign 
Countries. 

Total. 

Sl.ij.*. 

Too. 

Shi|« 

Tons,  j 

Ship.. 

t 

Toss. 

Ship*.-  T«*». 

Fremantle 

18 

3.506 

12 

3,-188 

30  | 6,994 

Albany 

20 

4,831 

b 

2,687 

6 

2,233 

34  [ 0,811 

38 

8£37 

20 

6.175 

6 

2,293 

64  | 16,805 

History. — That  part  of  the  Australian  continent  which 
is  now  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Western  Australia 
was  called,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  New  Holland, 
which  name  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch  na\  i tutors, 
who  discovered  all  its  coasts  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
between  16 10  and  1628.  Though  the  Portuguese  lor  more 
than  a century  before  that  time  had  annually  sent  several 
vessels  and  even  fleets  to  the  East  Indies,  they  never  ap- 
proached the  coasts  of  Australia,  because  their  track  lay 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa  and  through  the  Channel 
of  Mozambique.  But  the  Dutch,  who  wished  to  form  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, in  the  expectation  of  large  profits  from  the  spice 
trade,  followed  a more  direct  route  between  the  (Jape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Sunda  islands,  and  they  soon  fell  in 
with  the  western  coast  of  Australia.  Dirk  Hartoge  dis- 
covered, in  1616,  the  most  western  point  of  that  con- 
tinent, Dirk  Hartogc  s Island,  and  sailed  along  Use  coast 
northward  to  North-west  Cape.  The  adjacent  country  was 
called  by  him  Endrachts  Land,  from  the  name  of  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed.  Three  years  later  (1619)  Van 
Edcls  fell  in  with  the  coast  south  of  Endrachts  Land, 
which  received  his  own  name,  but  is  now  called  Austral- 
ind.  [Swan  River,  vol.  xxiii.,p.  371.]  In  1622  that  por- 
tion of  the  coast  where  the  British  settlements  now'  are 
was  discovered  by  the  vessel  Leeuwin  (Lioness),  and  named 
after  it ; and  in  1627,  Peter  Nuyts  sailed  along  the  southern 
coast  from  Cape  Leeuwin  to  the  vicinity  of  Spencer’s  Gulf. 
A year  later  Commodore  De  Witt  sailed  along  the  north- 
eastern coast,  which  extends  from  North-west  Cape  east- 
ward, and  this  part  of  it  received  his  name.  This  coast 
was  arterwards  visited  by  Dampier,  and  the  numerous 
islands  which  line  it  are  called,  after  him,  Dampier’s  Archi- 
pelago. The  most  northern  coast  of  Western  Australia 
was  probably  discovered  by  Tasman,  in  1644,  in  his  second 
voyage  [Tasman,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  77],  and  received  from 
him  the  name  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  but  as  the  large 
island  south  of  Australia  is  known  by  this  name,  geogra- 
phers have  lately  substituted  for  it  that  of  Tasman  s Laud. 
From  that  time  Western  Australia  was  occasionally  seen 
by  the  navigators  of  several  nations,  but  never  examined, 
except  that  Dampier  suneyed  Shark  s Bay.  Captain  King 
surveyed  a great  part  of  the  northern  coasts,  and  several 
places  farther  south  were  visited  by  the  French  expedition 
under  Captain  Baudin,  in  1806.  Captain  Stirling  visited 
the  Swan  River  in  1825,  and  his  favourable  representations 
gave  rise  to  the  settlements  on  its  banks.  [Swan  River, 
vol.  xxiii.,  p.  370.1 

(Collection  qf  Papers  on  Western  Australia;  Barrow's 
* State  of  the  Colony  of  Swan  River,’  in  the  London  Geo- 
gruphical  Journal , vol.  i. ; * Recent  Information  from 
Australia,’  in  the  London  Geographical  Journal , vol.  ii. ; 
and  Tables  of  the  Revenue,  Population,  Commeree%  $-c.  qf 
the  United  Kingdom , 1910.) 
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WESTMEATH.  [Mkavh, Wkot.] 

WESTMINSTER,  a city  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  British  metropolis,  con- 
taining the  royal  residence,  the  houses  of  the  legislature, 
the  supreme  courts  of  law,  the  chief  public  offices  of  the 
executive  government,  and  the  magnificent  abbey  church 
of  St.  Peter,  which  is  one  of  the  places  of  interment  for 
persons  illustrious  by  their  talents,  position,  political  cha- 
racter, or  military  and  naval  achievements.  [London.] 

The  limits  of  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster  are 
formed  on  the  southern  and  chief  part  of  the  eastern  side 
by  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Thames.  The  boundary  leaves 
the  river  about  midway  between  Waterloo  bridge  and 
Hungerford  market,  and  with  a little  deviation  follows  the 
course  of  the  Strand  eastward  to  Temple  Bar,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  river  in  this  part  by  what  is  termed  the 
liberty  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  by  the  western  part 
of  the  Temple.  The  boundary  turns  northward  from 
Temple  Bar  up  Shire  Lane,  and  then  runs  in  an  irregular 
line  westward,  keeping  to  the  south  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  till  it  reaches  Drury  Lane  : it  then  turns  north- 
westward up  Drury  Lane  to  Castle  Street,  and  again  turn- 
ing westward  and  then  northward  runs  by  Castle  Street, 
West  Street,  and  Crown  Street,  Soho,  to  the  eastern  end  of 
Oxford  Street.  The  northern  boundary  runs  in  a very  direct 
line  westward  along  Oxford  Street  and  the  north  side  of 
Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  making  a small  detour 
in  one  place,  so  as  to  include  St.  George's  burying-ground, 
to  the  northern  end  of  the  Serpentine  river.  Irom  this 
point  the  western  boundary  follows  the  course  of  the  Ser- 
pentine and  of  a stream  wnich  runs  from  its  south-eastern 
extremity,  now  for  the  most  part  covered  over,  west  of 
Kinnerton  Street  (which  runs  at  the  back  of  Wilton  Crea- 
cent'i,  Lowndes  Street,  Chesham  Street,  Westbourn  Street, 
and  the  Commercial  Road,  to  the  Thames  just  in  front  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  The  area  of  the  city  is  2500  acres,  the 
number  of  houses,  by  the  census  of  1831,  21,892,  namely, 
20,616  inhabited,  H04  uninhabited,  and  412  building;  by 
the  same  enumeration  the  population  comprehended 
40,004  families,  or  201,842  individuals.  This  statement 
does  not  include  the  population  of  the  liberty  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  now  addea  to  Westminster  for  parliamentary 
purposes,  or  the  area  or  population  of  the  precinct  or 
cluipelry  of  the  Savoy ; both  which  are  taken  as  parts  of 
Ossulston  hundred  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  ge- 
neral description  of  the  city  is  given  elsewhere.  [Lon- 
don.] In  tne  present  article  we  propose  to  give  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  its  origin  and  of  tne  extension  of  its 
buildings  and  population. 

The  city  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a church 
erected  here  uy  Saebyrht  or  Sebert,  king  of  the  East 
Saxons  (or,  to  follow  Camden,  of  the  East  and  Middle 
Saxons),  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Saebyrht  was  under 
the  supremacy  of  his  uncle  /Ethelbyrht,  or  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  and  Bretwalda,  or  lord  paramount,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  alter  his 
uncle,  by  the  preaching  of  Mellilus,  who  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  monk  Augustine.  The  mission  of  Mel- 
litus  to  the  East  Saxons  took  place  a.d.  004 ; and  as  Sae- 
byrht appears  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  as  sEtliel- 
byrht,  a.d.  616,  we  have  an  approximation  to  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  church,  which  must  have  been  some 
time  between  those  two  periods.  Saebyrht  and  his  wife 
Alhelgoda  were  buried  in  the  church  ot  St.  Peter,  which 
appeal's  to  have  been  afterwards  called  W est-Minster  from 
its  position  with  relation  to  St.  Paul's,  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  East  Saxons.  Some  have  sought  to  earry 
the  antiquity  of  the  church  to  a much  higher  period,  and 
have  affirmed  that  St.  Peter  himself  visited  Britain  and 
erected  a small  chapel  or  oratory  here  ; others,  more  mode- 
rate, ascribe  the  first  ecclesiastical  structure  on  the  spot  to 
King  Lucius,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Britain  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  and  to  have  built  a 
church  here  from  the  ruins  of  a heathen  temple  which  had 
been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  The  existence  how  • 
ever  of  any  church  prior  to  that  raised  by  8aebyrht  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  doubtful : and  at  the  time  when  that  was 
erected  the  place  was  in  so  uncultivated  a state,  that  the 
SaxonB  called  it  4 Thomege,’  the  4 Isle  of  Thorns.’  The 
island  was  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  river,  called  Long  Ditch, 
now  a common  sewer ; or  probably  by  a low  marshy  tract, 
from  the  midst  of  which  the  higher  ground  emerged,  on 
which  the  church  was  built. 


The  church  of  Saebyrht  appears  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  about  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  remained  de- 
solate until  the  reign  of  Edgar,  who  caused  it  to  be  re- 
built, and  established  in  tne  place,  about  a.d.  958,  a 
Benedictine  priory  or  abbey  of  twelve  monks,  who  were 
however  poorly  provided  lor.  If  this  establishment  was 
not  an  abbey  from  its  foundation,  it  became  one  not  very 
long  after.  The  church  nevertheless  appears  to  have 
been  held  in  high  esteem,  for,  a.d.  1040,  the  body  of 
Harold  I„  the  son  of  Canute,  who  died  at  Oxford,  was 
brought  here  for  burial.  The  body  of  the  dead  king  was 
taken  up  the  same  year  bv  order  of  his  half-brother  and 
successor  Hardocmite,  or  Hardicanute,  and  thrown  into  a 
ditch.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  successor  ol* 
Ilardic&nute,  Westminster  was  the  residence  of  royalty : 
the  palace  built  or  occupied  by  Edward  appears  to  have 
been  on  or  near  the  same  site  as  the  residence  of  succeed- 
ing kings  and  of  the  present  houses  of  parliament : it  has 
given  name  to  Old  and  New  Palace  \ aid.  Palace  Stairs, 
&c.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Westminster  had  been  occa- 
sionally the  resilience  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  before 
Edward's  time,  as  Scotland  Yard  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a palace  assigned  by  Edgar  as  the  residence  of 
the  king  of  Scotland,  when  visitiug  the  English  court  to  do 
homage  for  his  crown ; and  it  is  probable  that  this  occa- 
sional residence  would  be  near  the  ordinary  abode  of  the 
English  king.  The  abbey  church  of  St  Peter  at  Westmin- 
ster was  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor  with  great  mag- 
nificence, and  that  prince,  on  his  decease,  a.d.  1066,  was 
buried  in  it,  as  was  also  Edit  ha,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Earl 
Godwin.  Edward  built  also  a parish  church,  that  of  St. 
Margaret,  for  the  inhabitants,  wlio  previously  had  the  use 
of  a part  of  the  abbey  church. 

The  parish  of  St  Margaret  originally  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  present  city  and  liberties,  with  the  exception 
possibly  of  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  and  St. 
Clement  Danes.  Die  boundaries  of  the  parish  ore  de- 
scribed in  a judgment,  giveu  a.d.  1222,  by  Cardinal 
Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other 
arbitrators,  on  occasion  of  a dispute  between  the  bishop  of 
London  and  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster,  as  to 
whether  the  abbey  was  subject  to  the  bishop's  jurisdiction. 
The  original  judgment  is  given  in  Wharton’s  4 Historia  de 
Episcopi*  ct  Decanis  Londinensibus  et  Assavcnsibus.'  The 

Iiarish  also  comprehended  several  • villae'  beyond  the  city 
imits,  as  Knvghtebrigge  (now  Knightsbridgc  ,,  Westburne 
(West bourne),  and  Padyngtoun  (Paddington),  with  its 
chapel.  The  church  and  burial-ground  of  St.  M&itiu-in- 
the- Fields  were  not  included  in  the  parish,  though  sur- 
rounded by  it  on  every  side.  When  this  church  of  St.  Martin 
was  erected  is  not  Known ; it  was  perhaps  originally  a 
chapel  of  the  monks  of  the  abbey,  who  had  a garden  near 
it,  the  site  of  which  lias  preserved  its  name  with  little  alte- 
ration, Convent,  now  Covent  Garden.  The  church  of  St. 
Clement  Danes  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  massaere 
of  the  Danes  in  England  on  St.  Brice's  day,  a.d.  1UU2,  by 
order  of  King  Ethelred  II.,  and  many  of  the  proscribed  nation 
fled  to  it  for  sanctuary.  The  churchyard  was,  in  a.d.  1039; 
the  common  burial-place  of  the  Danes,  and  in  it  part  of  the 
remains  of  King  Harold  I.  were  deposited,  alter  being 
disinterred  from  their  resting-place  in  St.  Peter's  abbey 
by  order  of  Hardicanute.  The  Strand  (so  called  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle)  was  at  this  time  apparently  the  road  or 
street  between  London  and  Westminster,  and  upon  it  Earl 
Godwin  and  his  son  Harold  drew  up  their  land  forces  in 
their  insurrection  against  Edward  the  Confessor,  a.d.  1052. 
The  churches  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Mary-le-Strand  both 
existed  at  the  time  of  Langton's  judgment  (a.d.  1222) ; but 
how  long  before  canuot  be  ascertained.  St.  Mary's  church 
was  then  called  the  Church  of  the  Innocents,  or  of  St. 
Mary  and  the  Innocents ; and  there  is  reason  to  think,  from 
the  notice  of  it  in  Langton's  judgment,  that  it  was  then  pa- 
rochial. St.  Martin’s  was  made  parochial  some  time  between 
the  delivery'  of  the  judgment  and  the  year  1363.  The 
parish  was  formed  by  dismembering  all  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  St.  Margaret's  parish,  comprehending  not 
only  the  present  parish  of  St.  Martin,  but  those  of  St. 
Paul,  Covent  Garden  ; 8t.  Anne,  Soho ; St.  James’s ; and 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

After  the  Conquest,  Westminster  continued  to  be  the 
usuaI  residence  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  St.  Peter’s 
abbey  the  usual  place  of  their  coronation.  Edward  I. 
afterwards  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  inauguration  chair 
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a stone  which  he  had  brought  from  Scone  in  Scotland, 
the  possession  of  which  was  thought  to  secure  possession 
of  the  government  of  that  kingdom.  William  Rufus  built 
a large  hall  as  a hanqueting-rooin  to  the  palace  ; and  this, 
with  other  public  works  which  were  carried  on  at  the  same 
time,  was  made  the  occasion  of  great  oppression  to  the 
people ; so  that  * many  men,’  savs  the  Saxon  chronicle  (a.d. 
1097',  perished  thereby.  This  banmieting-hall  was  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  by  Richard  11.,  and  is  the  present  West 
minster  Hall. 

Henry  III.  began  to  rebuild  the  abbey  church  of  St. 
Peter,  having  caused  the  antient  edifice  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor to  be  pulled  down  in  a.d.  1245.  He  had  previously 
built  a new  Lady-chapel.  He  was  buried  in  the  new  church, 
a.d.  1273,  and  several  of  his  successors  on  the  throne  have 
also  been  buried  there.  The  new  church  was  not  completed 
until  long  alter  Henry's  death.  In  a.d.  1297  that  part  of 
the  abbey  which  had  been  rebuilt  was  much  damaged  by 
fire ; and  in  a.d.  1303  the  king’s  treasury,  then  kept  in  the 
abbey,  was  robbed  of  a vast  sum  (said  in  Allen’s  ‘ History 
of  Ixmdon/  but  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  to  have 
been  100,000/.) ; and  the  abbot  and  nearly  fifty  of  his  monks 
were  apprehended  and  sent  to  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  the  robbery:  twelve  of  them  were 
detained  in  prison  two  years. 

Henry  III.  granted  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Peter’s  a fair  and 
a market,  which  were  held  at  Touthull,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  abbey,  a locality  known  in  later  times  os  Tot  hi  11  Street 
and  Totnill  Fields.  The  wool-staple,  or  wool -market,  of 
the  metropolis  was  also  established  at  Westminster,  and 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  which  was  then 
quite  separate  from  London.  Between  them  was  the  vil- 
lage or  hamlet  of  Charing,  the  last  place  where  the  body  of 
Eleanor,  the  faithftil  and  beloved  queen  of  Edward  I.,  rested 
on  its  way  to  8t.  Peter’s  abbey,  where  it  was  buried. 
Charing  Cross,  one  of  those  erected  by  Edward  at  all  the 
places  where  the  body  had  rested,  was  demolished  during 
the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ; but  the  place  where 
it  stood  has  retained  its  name. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  Lady-chapel  of  St.  Peter’*, 
built  by  Henry  III.,  was  pulled  down,  and  in  place  of  it 
was  built  the  more  extensive  and  costly  structure  now 
known  as  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel.  Ihis  was  the  last 
important  addition  or  alteration  made  in  the  abliey  before 
the  Reformation,  or  indeed  until  early  in  the  last  century, 
when  the  western  towers  were  rebuilt  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Since  that  time  a considerable 
rt  of  the  abbey  has  been  renovated,  but  no  additions 
ve  been  made. 

At  the  dissolution  the  yearly  revenues  of  St.  Peter’s  abbey 
were  estimated  at  3977/-  Gr.  4f d.  gross  (Speed),  or  3-171/.  0*. 
2\d.  clear  (Dugdale).  A MS.  valor  makes  the  revenue  3033/. 
17*.  Ofrf. ; and  according  to  another  account  (Stevens)  it  was 
3307/.  17s.  OJrf.  The  abbot  had  a seat  in  parliament,  and 
the  abbey  was  considered  to  be  the  second  in  the  kingdom. 
On  the  dissolution  Henry  VIII.  first  converted  it  into  a 
college  of  secular  canons,  appointing  the  ex-abbot  to  be 
dean  ; but  he  soon  after  changed  his  mind,  and  established 
a bishopric  at  Westminster,  assigning  to  it  the  county  of 
Middlesex  as  a diocese,  and  appointing  to  the  abbey,  now 
made  a cathedral,  a dean  and  twelve  prebendaries.  This 
was  about  a.d.  1541.  On  the  translation  of  the  first  bishop, 
Thirlby,  who  had  wasted  the  revenues,  to  Norwich,  a.d. 
15.70,  the  bishopric  was  discontinued ; but  the  chapter 
remained  till  the  time  of  Mary  I..  who  again  made  it  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  though  retaining  popularly  the  desig- 
nation of  Westminster  Abbey ; but  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth it  w as  made  a collegiate  church,  which,  except  during 
the  troubles  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Protectorate, 
it  has  since  continued  to  be.  Westminster  School  is  a part 
of  the  collegiate  establishment,  and  is  endowed  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  former  abbey. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Westminster  compre- 
hended the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret,  St.  Martin-in-thc- 
Fields,  St.  Clement-Danes,  and  St.  Mary-lo-Strand ; and 
the  chapdry  of  81.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Savoy,  a pre- 
cinct attached  to  the  house  erected  by  Peter,  Count  of 
Savoy,  uncle  to  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  III.  The  church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Strand  was  pulled  down  by  the  Protector  So- 
merset, in  order  to  the  erection  of  his  mansion  of  Somerset 
House,  which  occupied  the  site  ; and  the  inhabitants  long 
remained  without  a parish  church,  attending  cither  at  St. 
Clement-Danes  or  at  the  Savoy  Chapel.  Early  in  the  reign 


of  Queen  Elizabeth,  about  a.d.  1500.  according  to  the  plan 
republished  by  Verhie  in  1737,  Westminster  was  united  to 
I.ondon  by  an  unbroken  line  of  buildings,  extending  from 
the  palace  of  Whitehall  at  Westminster,  by  Charing  Cross 
and  along  the  Strand;  those  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Strand  consisting  chiefly  of  the  mansions  of  the  nobility, 
with  gardens  reaching  (lown  to  the  river;  and  those  on 
the  north  Ride,  between  Dmry  Lane  and  St.  Marlin’s  Lane, 
being  also  mansions,  having  gardens  behind  them  ; then 
a park  or  garden,  apparently  part  of  the  former  Convent 
(or  Abbey)  Garden,  which  has  given  name  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; then  open  fields,  extending  to  Holboru  and  to 
the  hamlet  or  village  of  St.  Giles's.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Westminster  Abbey  and  Hall,  which  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  city,  the  buildings  were  thick,  and  formed  a 
town  of  several  streets.  About  Charing  Cross  there  were 
houses  extending  along  what  is  now  Cockspur  Street  to  the 
end  of  Pall  Mall;  but  the  Haymarket  was  a country  road, 
separated  from  the  fields  by  a hedge  on  each  side.  The 
Mews  at  Charing  Cross  existed,  and  their  eastern  wall, 
with  that  of  St  Martin’s  churchyard  and  of  the  park  or 
garden,  noticed  as  extending  at  the  bAck  of  the  houses  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  lined  St.  Martin’s  Lane  on 
each  side  for  some  distance  ; but  the  greater  part  of  that 
lane  was  lined  with  hedges,  and  had  fields  on  each  side, 
which  were  used  for  feeding  cattle  or  drying  clothes. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  of  St.  Clement-Danes, 
and  at  the  Strand  end  of  Drury  Lane,  about  Clement's  Inn, 
the  houses  were  more  thickly  grouped,but  the  greater  part 
of  Drury  Lane  was  skirted  by  fields,  occupying,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  space  now  occupied  by  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and 
the  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  other,  the  site  of  the  present 
Covent  Garden  Market,  Long  Acre,  and  Castle  8treet. 
Hyde  Park  and  St.  James’s  Park  and  Palace  were  in  exist- 
ence. Hyde  Park,  which  then  included  the  site  of  Ken- 
sington Garden*.  had  formerly  been  a demesne  of  the  abbots 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Westminster,  and  had  been  obtained  by  ex- 
change by  Hcnrv  VIII.,  w ho  also  erected  St.  James’s  Palace 
and  laid  out  St.  James’s  Park.  Whiteliall  Palace,  pre- 
viously York  Place,  the  residence  of  the  archbishops  of 
York,  had  been  purchased  by  the  same  prince,  in  conse- 
quence of  a fire  which  had  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  palace  of  Westminster.  Speed’s  plan  of  West- 
minster, published  in  1610,  a few  years  after  Elizabeth’s 
death,  gives  the  city  but  little  more  extension  than  the 
plan  of  1500,  showing  that  during  the  reign  of  that  princess 
there  had  been  little  change. 

In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  Speed’s  plan 
and  the  close  of  Charles  II.’s  reign  a great  increase  of 
buildings  took  place  in  the  part  of  Westminster  adjacent 
to  the  Strand.  The  greater  part  of  the  area  contained 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Westminster  east  of  St. 
Martin’s  I.ane  had  been  covered  with  streets;  and  west- 
ward from  St.  Martin’s  Lane  the  buildings  had  extended  to 
the  irregular  line  formed  by  Wardour  Street,  Pulteney 
Street,  Warwick  Street,  and  Piccadilly  nearly  to  the  Green 
Park,  at  that  time  still  united  to  St’  .lames'*  Park.  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  Fields,  the  scene  of  Lord  Russell's  execution, 
the  piazza  or  square  of  Covcnt  Garden,  now  a market, 
Leicester  Fields,  now  Leicester  Square,  and  Soho  Square, 
then  called  by  some  King  Square,  nad  been  laid  out  and 
built.  The  city  had  also  extended  westward  along  the 
smith  side  of  St.  James's  Park,  and  southward,  along  Mill- 
bank,  to  the  Horse  Ferry  opposite  Lambeth  Palace.  The 
churches  of  St.  Paul,  C-ovent  Garden  (at  first  a chapel 
built  by  the  Karl  of  Bedford,  a.d.  1640).  and  St.  Anne, 
Soho  (a.d.  167H),  had  been  built,  and  districts  taken  from 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  assigned  to  them  as 
parishes.  A vacant  space  between  Carey  Street  and  Portu- 
gal Street,  since  built  over,  was  called  Little  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  and  a space  south  of  the  piazza.  Covent  Garden, 
now  also  built  over,  was  occupied  by  the  gardens  of  Bedford 
House,  which  then  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand 
near  where  Exeter  Hall  now  stands. 

The  troubles  which  attended  the  closing  years  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  the  Revolution,  and  the  wars  which  followed 
it,  appear  to  have  checked  the  further  increase  of  the  city 
of  Westminster,  for  a map  of  London  and  Westminster  ‘ as 
they  are  now  standing,  a.d.  1707,’  shows  little  increase 
beyond  Ogilby  ami  Morgan’s  great  map  (dedicated  to 
Charles  II.,  in  or  after  a.d.  1680),  except  that  Golden 
Square  and  the  streets  adjacent  had  been  laid  out,  and  St. 
James’s  church  erected,  to  which  a district  dismembered 
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from  St.  Martin’s  had  been  assigned  as  a parish.  Hut  be- 
tween a.d.  1707  and  1720,  when  Strype  published  a new 
edition  of  Stows  Survey  with  a Map,  the  buildings  had 
covered  the  space  previously  vacant  as  far  as  Old  and  New 
Bond  Street,  inclusive  of  those  two  streets:  toward  the 
Piccadilly  end  of  Old  Bond  Street  the  houses  had  extended 
westward  to  about  Clarges  and  Half-Moon  Streets,  and 
along  Piccadilly  itself  they  had  already  reached  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  Hanover  Square  had  been  laid  out.  By  the  year 
1738  the  buildings  had  extended  along  the  whole  south  side 
of  Oxford  Street,  and  nearly  the  whole  space  between  Pic- 
cadilly and  Oxford  Street  was  covered  with  buildings, 
as  far  as  Tyburn  Lane,  now  Park  Lane,  except  in  the  south- 
western corner  about  Berkeley  Square  and  May-fair,  which 
were  not  fully  covered  as  at  present  till  the  reign  of  George 
III.  The  churches  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square  (a.d. 
1724),  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  near  Millbank  (a.d. 
1728),  had  been  built  and  made  parochial.  St.  George  s 
parish  was  dismembered  from  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
and  St.  John's  fiom  St.  Margaret’s.  Westminster  bridge 
had  been  begun,  although  it  was  not  completed  and 
opened  until  a.d.  1747. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century  consi- 
derable increase  of  the  buildings  of  the  city  of  Westminster 
took  place.  Houses  were  built  along  the  south  side  of  the 
road  to  Knightsbridge,  beyond  the  Green  Park,  which  was 
now  made  distinct  from  St.  James’s  Park  ; Berkeley  Square 
was  formed  about  1760.  May-fair  was  covered  with  houses, 
and  Grosvenor  Place  and  Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  with  some 
of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pimlico,  were  built.  These  parts 
were  built  before  1780;  and  by  the  close  of  the  century 
Bclgrave  Place  and  other  lines  of  buildings  along  the  Chef- 
sea  Road  had  been  erected. 

By  these  successive  extensions  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
areu  of  the  city  had  been  covered  with  streets  and  houses. 
The  only  considerable  space  not  so  occupied,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  parks,  and  the  gardens  of  Buckingham.  Carl- 
ton, Marlborough,  Chesterfield,  and  Devonshire  houses,  was 
near  the  south-western  comer  of  the  space  comprehended 
by  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Westminster.  This  space 
partly  consisted  of  the  open  ground  of  Tothill  Fields, 
partly  of  a large  extent  of  garden-ground  known  as  the 
* Neat-houses  Gardens,’  and  partly  of  4 the  Five  Fields,* 
and  other  fields  between  Pimlico  and  Knightsbridge. 
During  the  present  century  the  extension  of  buildings 
of  various  kinds  has  nearly  covered  this  area.  The 
Five  Fields  and  the  fields  toward  Knightsbridge  are 
now  occupied  by  Belgrade  and  Eaton  squares,  and  Ebury 
Street,  which  form,  with  their  neighbourhood,  one  of  the 
handsomest  nuarters  of  the  metropolis:  Tothill  Helds 
and  apart  of  tne  Neat-houses  Gardens  are  occupied  by  the 
Mi Ibnnk  Prison  or  Penitentiary;  by  Vincent  Square,  the 
ample  enclosure  of  which  forms  the  playground  of  the 
Westminster  scholars;  and  by  various  streets  adjacent  to 
them.  A part  of  the  Neat-houses  Garde  ns  is  still  occupied 
only  by  manufactories  or  small  groups  of  houses  or  build- 
ing detached  from  each  other,  and  it  is  here  alone  that  op- 
portunity remains  for  any  material  extension  of  buildings. 
The  gardens  of  Carlton  and  Marlborough  houses  are  occu- 
pied by  new  streets  and  terraces.  Waterloo  Bridge,  origi- 
nally called  the  Strand  Bridge,  and  Vauxhall  Bridge,  both 
connecting  Westminister  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  have  been  built ; and  it  has  been  proposed  to  erect 
bridges  for  foot-passengers  at  Hungerford  Market  and  at 
Ihe  Horseferry  near  Lambeth  Palace.  The  ponds  of  the 
Chelsea  Water-works  have  been  converted  into  a canal — 
4 the  Grosvenor  Canal,'  with  a basin  and  wharfs. 

Of  the  population  of  Westminster  until  the  present  cen- 
tury we  have  no  accurate  account.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Rick- 
roan,  but  we  know  not  from  what  data,  to  have  been  about 
130,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In  Mait- 
land’s 4 History  of  London,'  the  number  of  houses,  at  a pe- 
riod. we  believe,  somewhere  about  the  year  1737,  is  given 
at  15,445,  which,  allowing  seven  persons  to  a house,  which 
is  Maitland's  estimate  for  the  w hole  metropolis,  would  give 
108,115  as  the  number  of  inhabitants.  This  estimate  and 
Rickman’s  cannot  be  made  to  agree  except  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  a diminution  of  population  in  Ihe  earlier  part  of 
the  last  century,  a supposition  which  the  great  increase  of 
building  at  that  lime  prevents  us  from  entertaining ; or  by 
adopting  a higher  average  of  persons  to  each  house,  which 
we  are  not  disposed  to  admit.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Rickman's  estimate  for  the  beginning  of  the  century  is 


altogether  too  great,  as  it  would  not  allow  an  increase  of 
more  than  3l),(XX)  during  the  whole  century,  which  is  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  the  great  increase  of  the 
buildings  during  the  period.  In  1801  the  population  was 
found  by  actual  enumeration  to  be  158.210;  iu  1811, 162,085; 
in  1821,  182,085 ; and  in  1831,  202.080. 

The  municipal  government  of  Westminster  was,  until  the 
Reformation,  in  the  hands  of  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St. 
Peter’s  Abbey.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop, 
then  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  till  1585,  when  an  act  was 
passed  for  regulating  it.  The  dean  and  chapter  now 
appoint  a high  steward,  who  holds  his  office,  except  in 
case  of  malversation,  for  life.  The  high  steward  ap- 
points a deputy,  who  is  confirmed  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  who  presides  at  the  court  leet  and  at  the 
quarter-sessions.  Tne  dean  appoints  a high  constable,  who 
is  confirmed  in  office  by  the  high  steward,  and  is  returning- 
officer  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament.  He  sum- 
mons juries,  and  sits  next  to  the  deputy  steward  in  court. 
The  petty  constables  arc  chosen  at  tne  court  leet.  Sixteen 
burgesses,  and  as  many  assistants,  are  nominated  by  the 
high  steward  or  his  deputy,  from  the  householders  of  the 
several  districts  into  which  the  city  has  been  divided  ; but 
their  duties  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  attending  the  court 
leet.  Quarter-sessions  are  held  at  the  Westminster  Guild- 
hall, near  the  Abbey,  by  justices  of  the  peace,  with  the 
deputy  steward  as  chairman  : a court  leet  is  held  for  the 
election  of  constables,  preventing  or  removing  nuisances, 
&c.  There  are  several  police-offices  and  courts  of  rc- 
nuests  within  the  city.  A court  of  record  for  the  liberty  of 
tne  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  held  at  Somerset  House. 

Westminster  has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament 
since  the  1st  year  of  Edward  VI.  Its  elections  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  during  the  present  nave, 
from  the  extent  of  the  constituency  and  the  vigour  of  the 
struggle,  usually  excited  great  attention.  The  number  of 
voters  in  1835-6  was  15,695;  in  1839-40  it  was  14,254, 
showing  a decrease  in  four  years  of  1441 . 

(Camden’s  Reges,  Regina?,  <$-c.  in  Ecclcsia  B.  Petri  West- 
monasterii  sepulti ; Crult’s  Antiquities  qf  St.  Peter’s,  West- 
minster; Stows  Surrey  qf  London  ; Maitland's,  Hughson’s, 
and  Allen’s  Histories  of  London  (the  last  of  which  is  little  else 
than  a plagiarism  from  Nightingale’s  account  in  the  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales);  Wharton,  De  Episcopit  Londin- 
eneibusy  See. ; Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica ; Newcourt'a 
London  Diocese;  Ingram's  Saxon  Chronicle;  Maps  of 
London  and  Westminster  at  various  periods ; Parliamen- 
tary Papers.) 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  OF  DIVINES.  The 
principal  measures  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  preceded 
and  led  to  the  convocation  of  this  body,  were,  briefly  stated 
in  the  order  of  time,  the  following : — 

The  parliament  met  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  November, 
1640.  in  the  front  of  the  grievances  about  which  the 
Commons  immediately  began  to  bestir  themselves  were 
placed  those  relating  to  religion.  On  Saturday,  the  7th, 
the  first  day  on  which  the  house  entered  upon  business, 
Sir  Benjamin  Rudyards  delivered  a long  speech,  which  he 
commenced  by  observing  that  they  were  assembled  to  do 
God’s  business  and  the  king  s,  and  then  continued : — 4 Let 
religion  be  our  primum  quae  rite , for  all  things  else  are  but 
etceteras  to  it.  . . . We  well  know  what  disturbance  hath 
been  brought  upon  the  church  for  vain  petty  trifles.  How 
the  whole  church,  the  whole  kingdom  hath  been  troubled 
where  to  place  a metaphor,  an  altar.  We  have  seen  mi- 
nisters, their  wives,  families,  and  children  undone,  against 
law,  against  conscience,  against  all  bowels  of  compassion, 
about  not  dancing  upon  Sundays.  . . . And  this,  belike,  is 
the  good  work  in  hand  which  Dr.  Heylin  hath  no  often 
celebrated  in  his  bold  pamphlets.  All  their  acts  and 
actions  are  so  full  of  mixtures,  involutions,  and  complica- 
tions, as  nothing  is  clear,  nothing  sincere  in  any  of  their 

proceedings They  have  so  brought  it  to  pass  that 

under  the  name  of  Puritans  all  our  religion  is  branded, 
and  under  a few  hard  words  against  Jesuits  all  Popery  is 
countenanced.’  The  course  subsequently  taken  by  the 
house  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  key-note  thus 
struck. 

On  Monday,  the  18th  of  November,  arrived  the  Com- 
missioners from  the  nation  and  army  of  Scotland,  attended 
by  a large  staff  of  chaplains,  whose  fervid  sermons  in  St. 
Antholin's  Church  soon  added  immensely  to  both  the  real 
and  the  numbers  of  the  professors  of  Presbyterianism  among 
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the  citizens  of  London.  The  noble  commissioners  them- 1 
selves  also,  who,  no  more  than  the  preachers,  dissembled 
their  desire  to  see  the  Covenant  the  law  of  both  countries, 
are  believed  to  have  been  active  instigators  of  many  ot  the 
movements  that  now  took  place  in  opposition  to  episcopacy 
both  without  and  within  the  walls  of  parliament.  On 
Friday,  the  20th,  a vote  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  * That 
at  the  receiving  of  the  Communion  next  Sunday  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  House  that  the  communion-table  may  be 
removed  into  the  middle  of  the  church.’  On  Friday,  the 
11th  of  December,  was  presented  by  Alderman  Penning- 
ton the  famous  root-anu-branch  petition  ‘ from  many  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  in  and  about  the  city  of  London  and 
severui  counties  of  the  kingdom,'  setting  forth  that  * the 
government  of  archbishops,  lord  bi>hops,  deans.  See.  hath 
proved  prejudicial  and  very  dangerous  Doth  to  the  church 
and  commonwealth,’  and  praying  that  the  said  govern- 
ment, 4 with  all  its  dependencies,  roots,  and  branches,' 
might  be  abolished,  and  4 the  government  according  to 
God's  word’  established  in  its  stead.  This  petition,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  contrivance  of  the  Scotch 
commissioners,  is  said  to  have  had  10,000  signatures.  On 
the  15th  and  10th  of  December,  after  the  matter  had  been 
repeatedly  debated,  various  resolutions  were  voted  by  the 
Commons  against  the  powers  assumed  and  the  new  canons 
passed  by  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  then  or  lately 
sitting.  Immediately  alter  this  commenced  the  attacks 
upon  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  other 
• Popish  bishops,’  as  they  were  styled ; and  also  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of  Re- 
ligion, denominated  the  * Committee  for  Preaching  Minis- 
ters.' appointed  4 to  consider  how  there  may  be  preaching 
ministers  set  up  where  there  are  none,  and  how  to  maintain 
them.’  But  the  work  of  pulling  down  proceeded  much 
faster  than  that  of  setting  up.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
1041,  it  was  ordered  4 That  the  lord-keeper  be  desired  to 
leave  out  the  clergy  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  renewing 
the  commission  of  the  peace.’  On  the  13th  a bill  * for 
abolishing  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  for  advancing  the 
worship  and  service  of  God,’  was  brought  in,  read  twice, 
and  committed  the  same  day.  On  the  10th  of  March  it 
was  resolved  4 That  the  legislative  and  judicial  power  of 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  parliament  is  a great  hin- 
drance to  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  function,  preju- 
dicial to  the  commonwealth,  and  lit  to  be  taken  away  by 
bill ; and  that  a bill  be  drawn  to  that  purpose.’  The  next 
day  it  was  in  like  manner  resolved  that  a bill  should  be 
brought  in  to  prevent  bishops  or  any  other  clergymen  being 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  or  having  any  judicial 
power  in  the  Star-Chamber  or  in  any  civil  court ; and  on 
the  20th,  that  another  bill  should  be  drawn  to  incapacitate 
them  for  being  employed  as  privy-council Jors.  All  these 
bills  were  soon  after  brought  in,  and  carried  through  the 
house  at  a rapid  pace.  At  last  on  Thursday,  the  20th  of 
May,  a bill  was  brought  in  for  the  entire  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy; but  although  it  was  read  a second  time  on  that 
day  week  by  a majority  of  13i)  to  108,  and  the  principal 
clauses  were  afterwards  carried  in  committee,  it  was  dropped 
for  the  present  on  the  Lords  consenting  to  pass  the  bill 
depriving  the  bishops  of  their  votes  in  parliament,  which 
they  did  at  last,  in  February,  1042. 

Meanwhile,  at  tliree  o'clock  on  the  moming  of  the  23rd 
of  November,  1041,  after  a debate  which  had  lasted  twelve 
hours,  the  Commons,  by  a majority  of  153  to  148.  had  passed 
the  famous  Remonstrance,  or  Declaration  of  the  State  of 
the  Kingdom,  addressed  to  the  king,  in  which  they  said: — 

V And  tiie  better  to  effect  the  intended  reformation  (in  the 
church),  we  desire  there  may  be  a general  synod  of  the 
most  grave,  pious,  learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  this 
island,  assisted  with  some  from  foreign  parts  professing 
the  fame  religion  with  us,  who  may  consider  of  all  tilings 
necessary  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of  the  church, 
and  represent  the  results  of  their  consultations  unto  the 
parliament,  to  lie  there  allowed  of  and  confirmed,  and 
receive  the  stamp  of  authority,  thereby  to  find  passage  and 
oliediencc  throughout  the  kingdom.’  This  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  distinctly  recorded  intimation  given  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  their  wish  to  refer  the  question  of  religion  to  a 
clerical  convocation,  and  it  sets  forth  very  explicitly  the 
limits  within  which  they  proposed  to  commit  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  to  such  a body.  The  Remonstrance 
was  printed  and  published  as  soon  as  it  was  passed,  and 
even  before  it  was  presented  to  the  king. 


The  course  of  events  now  proceeded  with  accelerated 
rapidity.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1641,  twelve  of  the 
bishops  were  committed  on  a charge  of  high  treason  for 
having  protested  against  the  validity  of  any  acts  of  par- 
liament that  should  pass  while  the  popular  tumults  around 
the  House  of  Lords  prevented  them  from  taking  their  scats. 
On  Tuesday,  the  memorable  4th  of  January,  1642,  Charles 
struck,  ineffectually*  his  first  blow  at  the  parliament  by  his 
desperate  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members.  On  the  10th 
lie  left  Whitehall,  never  again  to  enter  that  royal  residence, 
or  his  capital,  till  he  was  brought  thither  a prisoner  to  be 
tried  and  led  to  execution.  On  the  22nd  of  August  he 
erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  On  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember the  Commons,  and  on  the  10th  the  Lords,  passed 
an  act,  entitled  4 For  the  utter  abolishing  and  taking  away 
of  all  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors,  ana  com- 
missaries, See.,’  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  after  the  5th 
of  November,  1G43,  there  should  be  no  archbishop,  bishop, 
chancellor.  See.,  nor  any  dean.  Sec.,  nor  any  prebendary, 
canon,  fee.,  of  or  within  any  cathedral  or  collegiate 
churches  in  England  or  Wales;  that  their  names,  titles, 
jurisdictions, offices,  and  functions  should  cease,  determine, 
and  become  absolutely  void  ; that  all  the  manors,  lordships, 
castles,  messuages,  lands,  &c.  belonging  to  any  arch- 
bishopric or  bishopric  should  be  for  the  future  in  the  real 
and  actual  possession  and  seisin  of  the  king's  majesty,  his 
heira  and  successors;  and  that  all  imjirup nations,  parson- 
ages, tithes,  &c.  belonging  to  any  dean  and  chapter  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  pay  to  tne  deposed 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  fee.  such  yearly  stipends  and 
pensions  as  should  be  appointed  by  parliament. 

4 It  may  seem  strange,*  observes  Neal  {History  of  the 
Puritans,  ii.  151,  edit,  of  1837),  4 that  the  parliament 
should  abolish  the  present  establishment  before  they  hitd 
agreed  on  another,  but  the  Scots  would  not  declare  for 
them  till  they  had  done  it.  Had  the  two  houses  been 
inclined  to  Presbytery  i, as  some  have  maintained),  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  adopted  the  Scots  model  at  once ; 
but,  as  the  bill  for  extirpating  episcopacy  was  not  to  take 
place  for  above  a year  forward,  it  is  apparent  they  were 
willing  it  should  not  take  place  at  all  if  in  that  time  they 
could  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  king;  and  if 
the  breach  should  then  remain,  they  proposed  to  consult 
with  an  assembly  of  divines  what  form  to  erect  in  its 
stead.’ 

One  of  five  bills  to  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  that  the  king  should  give  his  con- 
sent in  the  negotiations  at  Oxford  (from  30th  January  to 
17th  April,  1643)  was  entitled  * A Bill  for  calling  an  As- 
sembly of  learned  and  godly  Divines  and  others  to  be  con- 
sulted with  by  the  Parliament  for  the  settling  of  the 
government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for 
the  vindication  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  said 
church  from  false  aspersions  and  interpretations.’  This 
bill  was  afterwards  converted  into  4 An  Ordinance  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament,'  and  passed  12th  June, 
1643. 

The  persons  nominated  in  the  ordinance  to  constitute 
the  assembly  consisted  of  a hundred  and  twenty-one 
clergymen,  together  with  ten  lords  and  twenty  commoners 
as  lay  assessors.  Among  the  commoners  were  John  Sel- 
dom Francis  Rouse,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  senior  and  junior,  John 
Glynn  (the  recorder  of  London),  John  Whyte,  Bulstrode 
Wnitelock, Sergeant  Wild,  Oliver  St.  John,  John  Pym,  and 
John  Maynard.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
clerical  members  were,  Dr.  Ralph  Brownrigge,  bishop  of 
Exeter;  Mr.  Anthony  Burges  (considered  the  head  ot'  the 
Puritans),  Edmund  Calamy,  Dr.  Francis  Cbeyncl,  Thomas 
Coleman,  Thomas  Gataker  (the  editor  of  Marcus  Antoninus), 
Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Dr.  John  Ilacket  (afterwards  bishop 
of  Lichfield^,  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  Dr.  George  Morley  ( after- 
wards bishop  of  Winchester),  Dr.  William  Nicholson  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Gloucester),  Philip  Nye,  Dr.  John  Pn- 
deaux  (bishop  of  Worcester),  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Norwich),  Dr.  Robert  Saunderson  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Lincoln),  Dr.  Janies  Usher  (archbishop 
of  Armagh),  George  Walker,  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  and  John 
Wallis  (the  mathematician;.  Several  other  persons  (about 
twenty  in  all)  were  appointed  by  the  parliament  from  time 
to  time  to  supply  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  secession, 
or  otherwise,  who  were  called  superadded  divines.  Finally, 
two  lay  assessors,  John  Lord  Maitland  and  Sir  Archibald 
Johnson  of  Wamston,  and  four  ministers,  Alexander  Hen- 
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dersonand  George  Gillespie  of  Edinburgh,  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford of  St.  Andrews*  and  Robert  Baillie  of  Glasgow,  were, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1643,  admitted  to  seats  and  votes 
in  the  assembly  by  a warrant  from  the  parliament  as  com- 
missioners from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  had  been 
deputed  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  which  body,  and  to 
the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates,  commissioners  had 
been  sent  from  the  two  houses  of  the  English  parliament, 
and  also  from  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  soliciting  a union 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  This  ne- 
gotiation between  the  supreme,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  two  countries  gave  rise  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Henderson* 
moderator  (or  president)  of  the  General  Assembly,  and* 
having  been  adopted  by  a unanimous  vote  of  that  body 
on  the  17th  of  August,  was  then  forwarded  to  the  English 
parliament  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster 
for  their  consideration. 

The  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  had  been  for- 
bidden by  the  king  in  a proclamation  dated  the  22nd  of 
June.  Tne  only  effect  however  of  that  prohibition  had 
been  to  induce  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of 
episcopalian  principles  to  refrain  from  attending.  On 
Saturday,  the  1st  of  July*  the  day  named  in  the  ordinance, 
sixty-nine  clerical  members  assembled  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  They  appeared, 
it  is  recorded,  not  in  their  canonical  nabits,  out  mostly, 
alter  the  fashion  of  foreign  Protestant  clergymen,  in  black 
coats  and  bands.  At  subsequent  sittings  the  attendance 
appears  to  have  ranged  between  sixty  and  eighty.  About 
twenty-five  of  the  persons  who  had  been  nominated  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  (including  one  or  two  who  had  died) 
never  took  their  seats ; and  even  of  the  sixty  or  seventy 
who  attended  pretty  regularly,  only  from  twelve  to  twenty 
were  frequent  speakers. 

In  theological  doctrine  the  divines  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  were  almost  to  a man  of  one  mind.  They  were 
all,  or  nearly  all,  Calvinistic  or  anti-Arminian.  But  upon 
the  subject  of  church  government  they  were  divided  into 
several  violently  hostile  sections.  Episcopacy,  even  of  the 
most  mitigated  kind,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
representative  in  the  synod  as  actually  constituted;  the 
great  majority  were  Presbyterians ; but  there  was  a small 
party  who  passed  under  the  name  of  Erasti&ns;  and  there 
was  a more  numerous  and  also  a more  active  body  of  In- 
dependents, or,  as  they  called  themselves,  Congregation- 
aluts,  who,  formidable  from  the  perseverance  and  ability 
of  their  leaders,  were  still  more  so  from  the  ascendancy 
which  their  principle*  were  fast  acquiring  in  the  parli*- 
meat,  in  the  army,  and  throughout  tne  nation.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Independent  party  In  the  Assembly  were  Dr. 
Thomas  Goodwin,  Philip  Nye,  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  Wil- 
liam Bridge,  and  Sidracn  Simpson,  often  spoken  of  as  the 
Five  Dissenting  Brethren : their  followers  might  amount 
to  about  as  many  more.  The  heads  of  the  Erastian  party 
were  Selden*  ana  the  two  divines,  Lightfoot  and  Thomas 
Coleman  ; the  only  other  steady  members  of  the  sect  being 
the  laymen  Whitelock  and  St.  John.  In  the  parliament 
however  Erastianism  was  nearly  as  strong  as  Indepen- 
dency : indeed,  however  much  the  two  systems  might 
differ  in  the  grounds  on  which  they  professed  to  stand, 
they  came  practically  to  very  nearly  the  same  thing,  or  at 
least  were  easily  reconcileable ; and  some  persons  were 
probably  to  be  classed  as  adherents  of  both. 

This  position  of  parties  explains  and  makes  intelligible 
the  history  of  tho  proceedings  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, and  the  results  of  its  deliberations.  The  ordinance  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  by  which  tho  Assembly  was  con- 
stituted only  authorised  the  members*  until  further  order 
should  be  taken  by  the  two  houses,  * to  confer  and  treat 
among  themselves  of  sueh  matters  and  things  touching 
and  concerning  the  liturgy,  discipline,  and  government  of 
tlie  Church  of  England,  or  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  same,’  See.  as  should  be  * proposed  to 
them  by  both  or  either  of  the  said  houses  of  parliament, 
and  no  other,’  and  to  deliver  their  opinions  anil  advices  to 
the  said  houses  from  time  to  time  in  such  manner  and  sort 
as  by  the  said  houses  should  be  required.  They  were  not 
empowered  to  enact  or  settle  anything.  It  was  expressly 
provided  that  the  Assembly  thould  not  assume  to  exercise 
any  jurisdiction,  power,  or  authority  ecclesiastical  what- 
soever, or  any  other  power  except  merely  Uiis  right  of  de- 
livering their  opinion  and  advice  upon  the  matters  sub- 


mitted to  it.  As  its  discussions  proceeded,  a discordance 
of  principles  and  views  upon  various  points  between  the 
ruling  Presbyterian  party  in  the  Assembly  and  the  grow- 
ing Independent  or  Erastian  majority  in  the  parliament 
became  more  and  more  evident ; while  the  progress  oi 
events  also  tended  to  separate  the  two  bodies  more  widely 
every  day,  and  at  last  to  place  them  almost  in  opposition 
and  hostility  to  each  other.  The  Assembly  of  Divines  con- 
tinued to  sit  under  that  name  till  the  22nd  of  February, 
1649,  having  existed  five  years,  six  months,  and  twenty- 
two  days,  during  which  time  it  had  met  11G3  times.  The 
Scottish  commissioners  had  left  above  a year  and  a half 
before.  Those  of  the  members  who  remained  in  town  were 
then  changed  by  an  ordinance  of  the  parliament  into  a 
committee  for  trying  and  examining  ministers,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  meetings  for  this  purpose  every  Thursday 
morning  till  Cromwell's  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 25th  of  March,  1652,  alter  which  they  never  met 
again. 

All  the  important  work  of  the  Assembly  was  performed 
in  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  its  existence.  On  the  12fh 
of  October,  1643,  the  parliament  sent  them  an  order  direct- 
ing that  they  should  * forthwith  confer  and  treat  among 
themselves  of  such  a discipline  and  government  as  may  be 
most  agreeable  to  God’s  holy  word,  and  most  apt  to  procure 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church  at  home,  and  nearer 

reement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Reformed 

urches  abroad,  to  be  settled  in  this  church  in  stead  and 
lace  of  the  present  church  government  by  archbishops, 
ishops,  &c.,  which  is  resolved  to  be  taken  away ; and 
touching  and  concerning  the  directory  of  worship  or 
Liturgy  hereafter  to  be  in  the  church.’  This  order  pro- 
duced the  Assembly’s  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  which 
was  submitted  to  parliament  on  the  20th  of  April,  1644 ; 
and  their  Confession  of  Faith,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
laid  before  parliament  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1646, 
and  the  remainder  on  the  26th  of  November  in  the  same 
year.  Their  Shorter  Catechism  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  November,  1647 ; their  Larger 
Catechism  on  the  15th  of  September,  1648.  The  other 
publications  of  the  Assembly  were  only  of  temporary  im- 
portance, such  as  admonitory  addresses  to  the  parliament 
and  the  nation,  letters  to  foreign  churches,  and  some  con- 
troversial tracts.  What  arc  called  their  Annotations  on 
the  Bible  did  not  proceed  from  the  Assembly  at  all,  but 
from  several  members  of  the  Assembly  and  other  clergy- 
men nominated  by  a committee  of  parliament,  to  whom 
the  business  had  been  entrusted. 

'Die  Directonr  of  Public  Worship  was  approved  of  and 
ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land held  at  Edinburgh  in  February,  1645 ; the  Confession 
of  Faith,  by  that  held  in  August,  1647 ; the  Larger  anil 
Shorter  Catechism*,  by  that  held  in  July,  1648;  and  these 
formularies  still  continue  to  constitute  the  authorized 
standards  of  that  establishment.  The  Directory  of  Public 
Worship  was  also  ratified  by  both  houses  of  the  F.nglish 
parliament  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1644  ; and  so  was  the 
doctrinal  part  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with  some  slight 
verbal  alterations,  in  March,  1648.  On  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1647,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  an  order  that 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  should  be 
tried  for  a year ; but  it  was  never  conclusively  established 
in  England  by  legislative  authority ; and  even  what  was 
done  by  the  parliament  in  partial  confirmation  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  having 
been  done  without  the  royal  assent,  was  all  regarded  as  of 
no  validity  at  the  Restoration,  upon  which  event  episcopacy 
resumed  its  authority  without  any  act  being  passed  to  that 
effect. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  in  existence,  as  far  as 
is  known,  any  complete  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  either  printed  or  in 
manuscript.  The  official  record  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  penshed  in  the  fire  of  London.  Three  volumes  of 
notes  by  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  are  preserved  in  Dr.  Wil- 
liams’s Library,  I.ondon  ; and  two  volumes  by  George  Gil- 
lespie in  the  Advocates  library,  Edinburgh.  Baillie* 
Letters  however  contain  very  full  details  of  what  was  done 
during  the  period  of  his  attendance  ; and  a Journal  kept 
by  Lightfoot  has  also  been  printed.  Much  information  is 
to  be  found  scattered  in  various  works,  such  as  Reid's 
‘ Memoirs  of  the  Westminster  Divines;’  Ornie's  * Life  of 
Owen and  especially  Neal's  4 Histoiy  of  the  Puritans,* 
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The  only  work  that  has  appeared  professing  to  be  a ‘ His- 
tory of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines’ is  a 12mo. 
volume,  of  390  pages,  with  that  title,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Iletherington,  then  minister  of  Torphichen,  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  present  year,  1843.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a further  account  of  the  sources  of  information 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Hctherington's  Preface,  and  to  a 
note  on  p.  521  of  Alton’s  ' Life  and  Times  of  Alexander 
Henderson,'  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1830. 

WESTMORELAND,  or  WESTMORLAND,  a northern 
county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-western 
sides  by  the  county  of  Cumberland,  from  which,  on  the 
northern  side,  it  is  separated  bv  U lies  water  Lake,  by  the 
river  Eamont,  which  flows  from  Vlleswater  into  the  Lden, 
by  the  Eden  itself,  and  by  the  Crowdundalc,  another  feeder 
or  the  Eden : on  the  south-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  dis- 
trict of  Furness  in  Lancashire,  from  which  it  is  separated  in 
one  part  by  Little  Langdalc  Beck,  Elter  Water,  and  the 
Brathay,  a stream  flowing  into  the  lake  of  Windermere,  or 
Winanderuicre,  and  by  the  western  shore  of  Windermere 
itself;  the  boundary-line  then  passes  round  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  up  its  eastern  shore  as  far  as  Store's  Hall,  and  across 
in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  head  of  the  little  river  Win- 
ster,  which  scpaiates  Westmorland  and  Lancashire  during 
its  whole  course  to  its  junction  with  the  statuary  of  the 
Ken,  or  Kent,  just  where  it  opens  into  Morecambe  Bay  ; 
on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Lancashire;  and  on  the 
south-east,  east,  and  north-east  by  Yorkshire,  from  which, 
in  different  parts,  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Lune  and 
its  feeder  the  Rather,  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Eden, 
of  the  Swale,  and  of  the  Maize,  a feeder  of  the  Tees: 
for  a short  distance  on  the  north-east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
county  of  Durham,  from  which  it  is  separated  throughout 
by  the  upper  course  of  the  Tecs.  It  lies  between  54''  It/ 
and  54°  42'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2®  9'  and  3®  10'  W.  long. 

The  form  of  the  county  is  irregular:  the  greatest  dimen- 
sion or  length  is  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west, 
from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tees,  to 
the  junction  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  on  the  shore 
of  Morecambe  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kent,  a little 
more  than  41  miles:  the  greatest  breadth,  measured  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  ut  from  Bowfell,  on  the  border 
of  Cumberland,  to  the  county  stone  at  the  junction  of  the 
three  counties,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  'Vcstmoreland, 
32  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  762 
square  miles;  the  aggregate  areas  of  the  several  parishes 
are  estimated  at  485,990  acres,  or  rather  more  tluin  759 
square  miles:  the  population  by  the  different  enumerations 
of  the  present  century  was  as  follows : — 1801,  41,617:  1811, 
45,922;  increase  in  ten  years  10  per  cent. : 1821,  51,359; 
increase  12  per  cent. : 1831,  55,041 ; increase  7 per  cent. : 
1841,  56,469 ; increase  2 5 per  cent.  It  is  in  area  the 
twenty-ninth  of  English  counties ; in  amount  of  population 
(according  to  the  census  of  1K31,  which  we  retain,  in  order 
to  facilitate  comparison  i,  the  thirty-eighth,  being  exceeded 
by  all  others,  except  Huntingdonshire  and  Rutlandshire  ; 
and  in  density  of  population  by  far  the  lowest  of  all,  has 
only  72  inhabitants  to  a square  mile ; Cumberland,  the 
county  in  this  respect  next  above  it,  having  111  persons  to 
a square  mile.  By  the  census  of  1841,  Westmoreland  was 
surpassed  in  population  by  Huntingdonshire.  Appleby, 
the  county  town,  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  in 
54®  34'  or  54®  3-V  N.  lat.  and  2®  29'  W.  long.,  231  miles  in 
a direct  line  north-north-west  from  the  General  Post-Office, 
London  ; 2794  miles  by  the  road  through  Barnet,  Hatfield, 
Biggleswade,  Norman  Cross,  Stamford,  Newark,  East  Ret- 
ford, Doncaster,  Abberford,  Boroughbridge,  Catterick, 
Greta  Bridge,  and  Brough ; or  286  miles  by  the  Birming- 
ham, Grand  Junction,  North  Union,  and  Preston  and  Lan- 
caster railways  to  Lancaster,  and  thence  by  coach-road 
through  Kendal  and  Shap. 

Surface  and  Geology. — Westmoreland  is  wholly  moun- 
tainous. The  eastern  side  is  traversed  by  the  great  Pennine 
Chain,  and  the  western  side  and  the  centre  are  occupied 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Cumbrian  group,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Pennine  Chain  bv  the  valley  of  the  Eden. 

The  principal  ridge  of  the  Pennine  Chain  enters  the 
county  across  its  northern  border  just  to  the  south  of  Cross 
Fell,  and  extends  across  Milburn  Forest  south-south-east 
by  Brough  to  the  border  of  Yorkshire  in  Arkengarth  Forest : 
it  then  turns  south-south-west,  and  runs,  above  Kirby 
Stephen,  to  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden.  On  the 


west  side  of  this  ridge  the  mountains  have  a steep  ami 
almost  precipitous  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Eden ; on 
the  east  they  extend  a considerable  distance,  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Westmoreland,  subsiding  more  gradually 
into  the  wide  valley  or  plain  of  the  Tees,  which  occupies 
the  south-east  of  the  county  of  Durham  and  the  north  of 
Yorkshire.  Ou  each  side  of  the  ridge  a number  of  trans- 
verse valleys  are  drained  by  small  streams : those  on  the 
west  side  flowing  into  the  Eden ; those  on  the  east  forming 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Tees,  the  Swale,  and  the  Ure  or 
Yore.  The  principal  mountains  of  the  Pennine  Chain  in 
Westmoreland,  from  north  to  south,  are  Dun  Fell,  Dutton 
Fell  flanked  on  the  west  by  Dufton  Pike  and  Knock  Pike), 
Eagles'  Chair,  Scordale  Head  (flanked  on  the  south-west 
bv  Mutton  Pike),  Warcop  Fell  (which  is  flanked  bv  Little 
Fell  on  the  east  and  Roman  Fell  on  the  west),  Middle  Fell, 
Musgrave  Fell,  and  Helbeck  Fell,  all  north  of  the  depres- 
sion, through  which  the  river  Below  passes.  South  of  that 
depression  are  a number  of  summits  grouped  together,  and 
forming  the  district  of  Arkengarth  Forest,  of  which  the 
Nine  Standards  (2136  feet  high,,,  Dowphin  Seat,  Brownber 
Fell,  and  Hugh's  Seat,  the  last  on  the  border  of  Westmore- 
land and  Yorkshire,  are  among  the  principal.  The  northern 
part  of  the  Pennine  Chain  is  in  Milburn  or  MiJboum 
Forest : the  part  near  the  bend  where  the  range  turns  to  the 
south-south-west  is  in  Arkengarth  Forest,  which  some  make 
to  be  a part  of  Stainmoor  Forest ; and  the  southern  part 
is  in  Swaledale  Forest  and  Mallerstang  Forest. 

The  principal  ridge  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains  crosses 
the  county  from  west  to  east,  or,  more  accurately,  it  reaches 
the  border  of  the  county  on  the  west  side  near  Helvellyn 
<3055  feet  high),  which  is  just  w ithin  the  border  of  Cumber- 
land, and  runs  south-east  to  Kirkstone  Fell,  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  drained  by  the  Coldrill,  or  Goklrill,  otherwise  the 
Hartsop  Beck,  which  flows  intoUUeswatcr:  from  Kirkstone 
Fell  it  runs  cast,  or  rather  east  by  south,  to  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Eden,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  ; by 
which  valley,  here  very  narrow,  it  is  separated  from  the 
Pennine  Chain.  It  may  indeed  be  considered  as  united  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  in  Mallerstang  Forest, 
with  the  Pennine  Chain.  The  ridge  about  midway  between 
Kirkstone  Fell  and  the  valley  of  the  Eden  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a depression  through  which  the  Lune  passes. 
The  principal  mountains  along  the  ridge  arcGrisd&ic  Brow 
r988  feet  high)  and  Dow  Crags,  between  Helvellyn  and 
Kirkstone  Fell ; High  Street  and  Harter  Fell,  near  the  head 
of  Kentmere  ; Birkbcck  Fells  and  Hausc  Hill,  near  the  head 
of  Borrowdale ; Jeffery’s  Mount,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
depression  through  which  the  Lune  flows  : Langdale  Fells, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  depression ; Green  Bell,  near 
the  head  of  the  Lune  ; and  Wild-Boar  Fell,  in  Mallerstang 
Forest,  near  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden.  From 
each  side  of  the  ridge  ramifications  are  thrown  off,  extend- 
ing northward  to  the  border  of  Cumberland,  and  south- 
ward to  the  border  of  Lancashire,  or  the  shore  of  More- 
cambe Bay. 

On  the  north  side  a principal  branch  is  thrown  off  from 
the  main  ridge  at  High  Street,  a short  distance  east  of 
Kirkstone  Fell,  of  which  branch  Dod  Hill,  Place  Fell, 
Aldsay  Pike,  Kidsty  Pike,  the  peaks  in  Martindale  Fo- 
rest, and  Swart h Fell  are  summits.  This  branch  extends 
nearly  to  the  bank  of  the  Eamont,  a principal  feeder  of  the 
Eden,  opposite  Penrith ; and  forms,  with  that  part  of 
the  main  ridge  which  is  between  Helvellyn  and  Kirk- 
stone Fell,  and  the  part  which  is  between  Kirkstone 
Fell  and  High  Street,  a semicircle,  having  the  upper  part 
of  the  lake  of  Ulleswater  embosomed  in  its  centre. 
This  lake,  the  upper  part  of  which  belongs  wholly  to 
Westmoreland,  while  its  lower  part  is  on  the  border  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  is  about  seven  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  half  a mile.  Hodgsons 
‘ County  Survey  ’ however  runs  the  boundary -line  of  the 
two  counties  up  the  centre  of  the  lake  from  Glencoin  to 
Pooley  Bridge.  The  upper  part  of  the  lake  is  in  the 
valley  of  Patterdale,  into  which  open  other  dales  or  val- 
leys, including  Glencaim  or  Glencoin,  Glenriddcn,  Gris- 
dalc,  and  Deepdale,  which  are  formed  by  the  short  branches 
thrown  off  towards  the  lake  by  the  semicircle  of  moun- 
tains which  here  surround  it.  Martindale  opens  at  its 
northern  end  upon  the  south-east  side  of  Ulleswater; 
it  lies  between  the  hills  of  Martindale  Forest  on  the 
east,  and  a detached  mountain  or  hill  on  the  west,  lliese 
dales  are  watered  by  mountain  streams  flowing  into  Ulles- 
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water,  from  the  lower  extremity  of  which  the  Eamont 
flows.  There  arc  considerable  remains  in  Patterdale  and 
on  the  surrounding  mountains  of  the  woods  which  antiently 
covered  the  district ; the  trees  arc  oak,  ash,  elm,  birch, 
and  alder. 

From  the  main  ridge  near  Birbeck  Fells  an  important 
branch  is  throw  n off  in  a north-east  direction  ; but  between 
this  and  the  branch  ridge,  which  has  been  described  as 

i railing  from  the  main  ridge  at  High  Street,  arc  two  shorter 
rranchcs  separated  from  the  High  Street  branch  by  the 
valley  of  Mardalc  ; from  each  other  by  the  valley  of  Swin- 
(lale ; and  from  the  Birkbeck  Fells  branch  by  the  valley  of 
Wet  Sleddale.  These  three  valleys  are  drained  by  three 
streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Lowther,  a feeder  of  the 
Eamont.  The  westernmost,  flowing  through  Mardale, 
expands  into  the  lake  of  Hawes  Water,  two  miles  long  and 
from  a quarter  to  half  a mile  wide.  The  stream  which 
waters  Wet  Slcddale  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  three. 

The  branch  from  the  principal  ridge  of  the  mountains 
at  Birbeck  Fells  is  known  in  tnc  part  nearest  the  ridge  as 
Shap  Fell.  It  extends  northward  in  several  ridges,  sepa- 
rated by  intervening  vales.  Knipe  Scar,  and  the  hills  ot 
Shap  Moor,  Newby  High  Moor,  Ravensworlh  and  Mea- 
burn  Moore,  and  Colby  Common,  all  belong  to  this  branch. 
The  intervening  valleys  have  a general  direction  north  and 
south,  and  the  waters'which  drain  them  unite  to  form  a 
stream  which  joins  the  Eden  between  Kirkby  Thore  and 
Temple  Sowerby.  Part  of  the  hills  which  form  this  branch, 
including  Oddendale  Knab,  Orton  Scar,  Ashy  Moor, 
Crosby  Fell,  Ash  Fell,  and  Birk  Fell,  extend  eastward  in 
a direction  parallel  to  the  main  ridge,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  a valley  watered  by  the  Lime  and  its  upper 
affluents. 

The  branches  from  the  main  ridge  on  the  south  side  ex- 
tend on  the  western  side  of  the  county  a very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  main  ridge,  subsiding  in  the  valley  of 
Grasmere,  by  which  they  are  separated  from  a detached 
group  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  which  occupies  Ihc 
western  extremity  of  the  county.  These  short  branches 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  opening  into 
Grasmere,  and  drained  by  streams  which  flow  into  the 
upper  part  of  Windermere.  A branch  somewhat  longer 
than  those  just  described  extends  between  Ambleside  and 
the  Troutbeck  to  the  shores  of  Windermere.  Another 
branch,  much  longer,  parts  from  the  main  ridge  near  High 
Street,  and  runs  southward,  across  Applethwaite  Common 
and  Cleabarrowr  Heath,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Kent, 
being  bounded  on  the  east  by  Kcntdale  or  the  valley  of 
the  Rent,  and  on  the  west  by  Windermere  and  the  valley 
of  the  T.even.  Near  the  principal  ridge  this  branch  has 
not  much  breadth,  but  as  it  advances  southward  it  be- 
comes broader,  and  is  subdivided  by  the  valleys  drained 
by  the  Winster,  the  Witherslack  brook,  the  Underbarrow, 
and  other  small  streams,  into  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  in- 
cluding Cartmell  Fell  in  Lancashire,  and  Whitbarrow 
Scar,  Lyth  Fell,  and  Underbarrow  Scar  in  Westmoreland. 
Other  branches  from  the  main  ridge,  subdivided,  like  that 
just  mentioned,  into  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  overspread  that 
part  of  the  county  which  lies  between  the  Kent  and  the 
Lune.  Of  these  branches  one  part,  including  the  hills  of 
Sleddale  Forest  and  Potter  Fell,  separates  from  the  ridge 
near  Harter  Fell,  and  extends  between  the  valley  of  Kent- 
mere,  watered  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Kent,  and  the 
valley  of  Long  Ffleddale,  watered  by  the  Sprint,  a feeder  of 
the  Rent,  southward  to  the  junction  of  this  feeder  with  its 
principal.  Another  part,  of  which  Crow  Brow  and  Tod  Fell 
form  part,  extends  southward  on  the  east  side  of  Long  Sled- 
dale, w hich  it  separates  from  another  valley — that  of  Whin- 
fell— watered  by  the  Bannisdale  or  Mint,  which  joins  the 
Kent  just  above’  Kendal.  Other  part*  of  this  branch,  cora- 
prehendingthe  heights  of  Whinfell  Common  and  Lambrigg 
Park,  Hay  Fell,  Rowland  Edge,  and,  more  to  the  southward, 
Haverbrack  Fell,  Amside  Fell,  Farlton  Knot,  and  Hutton 
Roof  Crags,  extend  southward  between  the  Kent  and 
the  Lune  into  Lancashire;  the  parallel  ranges  of  hills 
being  separated  by  streams  which  join  the  Beelo,  a 
feeder  of  the  Kent.  That  part  of  the  county  which  ex- 
tends across  the  Lune  eastward  is  occupied  by  Middleton  I 
Fell,  Barkin,  Barbon  Fell,  Barbon  Beacon,  Great  Gplm, 
Borwens,  and  Casterton  Fell,  all  belonging  to  the  group  I 
which  separates  Dentdale  in  Yorkshire  from  the  lower 
part  of  Lonsdale,  or  the  valley  of  the  Lune,  in  West  more- , 
land  and  Lancashire. 
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The  western  extremity  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  part 
of  another  group  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  separated 
from  that  part  of  the  principal  ridge  which  is  between 
Helvellyn  and  Kirkstone  Fell,  by  the  valley  of  Grasmere, 
and  from  the  Furness  Fells  of  Lancashire  by  the  valley  of 
Little  Langdale,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  valley 
of  Great  Langdale.  Langdale  Pikes,  Silver  How,  ami 
Loughrigg  Fell  are  between  Grasmere  and  Great  I.ang- 
dale  ; and  Bow  Fell  (2911  feet  high),  on  the  border  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  Wrey  Nose,  or  Wry- 
nosc,  form  the  western  termination  of  the  valleys  of  Great 
and  Little  Langdale,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a ridge  called  Lingtnire.  Each  of  the  three  valleyR  is 
drained  by  a small  stream ; those  which  respectively  water 
Great  Langdale  and  Little  Langdale  unite  in  the  tarn  or 
lake  of  Elter  Water,  and  afterwards  receive  a stream  from 
Loughrigg  tarn,  adjacent  to  the  south  foot  of  Loughrigg 
Fell,  so  forming  the  Brathay ; the  stream  which  waters 
Grasmere  receives  streams  from  two  tarns  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley,  expands  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
into  the  two  lakes  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Water,  and  flows 
into  the  Windermere,  forming  the  Rothay,  which,  with  the 
Brathay  just  named,  form  the  principal  feeders  of  that  lake. 

Geologically  the  county  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  three  parts.  The  slate  rocks  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountain 
group  form  the  first  part  or  division  ; the  formations  of  the 
great  carboniferous  and  mountain  limestone  scries  of  the 
North  of  England,  of  which  formations  the  Pennine  Chain 
forms  the  western  outcrop,  constitute  the  second  part  or 
division  ; and  the  new  red-sandstone  of  the  valley  of  the 
Eden  the  third. 

If  a line  be  drawn  in  a south-easterly  direction  from  the 
foot  of  Ulleswater.  passing  a little  to  the’ south-west  of  Shap 
and  Orton,  and  thence  to  Ravcnstonedale,  at  that  place 
bending  to  the  south  till  it  reaches  the  border  of  the  county 
at  the  point  where  the  road  from  Sedhergh  to  Kirkby  Ste- 
phen enters  it ; and  ifanother  line  be  drawn  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  former,  commencing  at  Shap  Wells,  passing 
by  the  south  side  of  Wardale  Crags,  and  crossing  the  val- 
ley of  Long  Sleddale  at  the  hamlet  of  Little  London,  the 
valley  of  Kcntmere  near  the  Hall,  and  the  valley  of  Trout- 
beck  n little  above  Town  Head,  and  thence,  skilling  the 
southern  flank  of  Wan&fell,  to  Pool  Wvke,  near  the  north- 
west angle  of  Windermere  ; — the  whole  county  will  be  di- 
vided into  three  irregular  and  unequal  districts,  each  marked 
by  peculiar  geological  features.  We  shall  consider  them 
in  tne  following  order  : — 

1.  The  green-slate  and  porphyry  of  the  north-western 
district. 

2.  The  upper  slates  of  the  south-east. 

3.  The  carboniferous  rocks  of  the  north-east,  and  the  new 
red-sandstone  of  the  basin  of  the  Eden. 

1.  Green-Slate  ami  Porjthyru. — This,  the  middle  term  of 
the  series  into  which  the  Cumbrian  slates  have  been  di- 
vided, and  overlying  the  lowest  member  of  that  scries  in 
the  adjoining  county  (the  Skiddaw  Slate  of  Sedgwick)  oc- 
cupies the  w hole  of  the  north-western  portion  of  the  county, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  south  bv  the  range  of  a series  of 
overlying  bods  of  calcareous  slates  (Coniston  limestone, 
&c.),  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  carboniferous  rocks.  It 
comprehends  two  distinct  classes  of  rock,  igneous  and 
aqueous,  vet  so  blended  and  interjected  that  they  must  be 
considered  as  the  effects  of  two  distinct  causes  acting  to- 
getherand  continued  during  a lengthened  geological  period. 
The  igneous  rocks  include  almost  every  variety  of  felstone 
and  lelstone-porphyry,  occasionally  pass  into  greenstone  ; 
they  more  rarely  put  on  a columnar  form  like  that  of  basalt. 
The  aqueous  rocks  are  composed  of  quartz  in  an  extremely 
fine  state  of  comminution,  and  obtain  their  typical  colour 
from  earthy  chlorite  derived  from  the  Plutonic  silts.  A.l 
these  rocks  have,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  a slaty  struc- 
ture, and  from  Ihcra  the  finest  roofing-slates  arc  quarried. 
The  rocks  of  this  division  rise  into  the  highest  and  m«st 
rugged  peaks  of  the  whole  lake  district,  constituting  the 
main  riage  of  the  mountains  west  of  High  Street,  those  be- 
tween Grasmere  and  Great  Langdale,  &c«  The  prevailing 
strike  of  the  rocks  is  north-east,  and  they  dip  at  a high 
angle  to  the  south  east.  Garnets  are  found  in  some  abun- 
dance in  the  brecciated  rocks  of  this  division,  and  agates 
and  other  minerals  occur  in  the  cellular  Plutonic  silts. 
No  organic  remains  have  been  discovered  in  any  part  of 
the  group,  the  interruptions  of  igneous  action  seeming  to 
have  been  too  frequent  to  permit  the  existence  of  animal 
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lilt*.  Metallic  veins  occur  in  some  places  ; it.iongst  others,  ' 
u lead-mine  is  worked  south-west  of  U lies  water.  I 

2.  Upper  Slates  of  the  South-Eastern  District,— This  j 
formation  is  divided  by  Professor  Sedgwick  see  * Proceed-  j 
ingsof  Geol.  Soc.  Lon./  1832)  into  three  ill-defined  groups : I 
I,  the  fouiilifermis  rocks  south  of  Kendal  and  of  Kirkby  ' 
Moor ; 2,  a lower  group,  like  the  former  in  lithological 
structure,  but  with  a more  decided  slaty  impress  and  fewer  I 
traces  of  fossils;  3,  a complicated  group  of  Calcareous  | 
slates,  alternating  with  hard  coarse  siliceous  beds  and  1 
several  bands  of  fine  roofing-slates,  all  resting  on  the  fos- 
siliferous  limestone  of  Coniston.  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  a recent 
survey  of  this  district,  also  separates  this  division  ot  the 
slate  rocks  into  three  groups  (see  4 Proceedings  of  Geol.' 
Soc.  Lond.,'  1843),  and  seeks  to  identify  them  with  the 
three  principal  groups  of  Mr.  Murchison's  Silurian  Sys- 
tem. Mr.  Sharpe's  division  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing descending  order  on  making  a traverse  from  the  south- 
east to  the  north-west ; as,  tor  instance,  from  Kirkby  Ix>ns- 
dale,  where  the  uppermost  beds  underlie  the  old  red-sand- 
stone, to  the  Coniston  limestone  above  Low  Wood,  at  the 
head  of  Windermere.  First,  the  Upper.  Ludlow  rocks, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  district  between  the  lower 
parts  of  tho  Kent  and  Lune,  succeeded  by  a band  of  Lower 
Ludlow  rocks;  next,  a series  of  unfossiliferous  beds  (of  con- 
siderable thickness  when  expanded  in  tin-  district  of  Fur- 
ness-, which  are  provisionally  named  Windermere  rocks, 
and  are  the  assumed  equivalents  of  the  Wenloek  forma- 
tion ; and,  lastly,  a series  of  slates  (Kirkby  lreleth\  grey 
slaty  grits,  blue  flagstones,  and  Coniston  limestone — the 
four  last  being  the  supposed  equivalents  of  the  Caradoc 
sandstone. 

The  Coniston  limestone  forms  a well-defined  though 
irregular  base  to  this  division  of  the  slates  on  the  north- 
west (this  boundary  being  rudely  marked  by  the  line  we 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  Shap  Wells  to  Windermere 
Head).  On  the  south  and  south-east  it  is  bounded  by 
Morecambe  Bay  and  the  carboniferous  rocks,  and  it  ex- 
tends eastward  as  far  as  the  border  of  the  county,  except 
where  overlaid  by  the  carboniferous  series  of  Yorkshire. 
The  rocks  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Lime  are  separated  from 
Ihose  on  the  western  bank  by  an  enormous  fault,  which 
ranges  in  the  direction  of  that  river.  Middleton  and  the 
other  Fells  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lune  are  composed 
of  the  beds  of  the  middle  group  of  this  division.  The  exact 
age  of  this  upper  division  of  the  slates  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  appeal  to  the  organic  remains,  which  are  suf- 
ficiently abundant  in  the  first  or  uppermost,  mid  in  the 
third  or  lowest  terms  of  the  series.  The  rocks  to  the  east 
of  Kendal  and  those  which  break  out  beneath  the  western 
escarpment  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Underbarrow 
Scar  abound  with  Upper  8ilurinn  fossils,  and  the  Coniston 
limestone  is  charged  with  Lower  Silurian  crustacean  shells 
and  corals.  The  middle  term  is  unfortunately  without 
organic  remains,  and  in  the  absence  of  separating  calcare- 
ous bands  (Aymestry  and  Wenloek  limestone*'.  Professor 
Sedgwick's  recommendation  to  separate  the  whole  upper 
division  of  the  slates  of  Westmoreland  into  two  groups,  an 
upper  and  a lower,  seems  to  be  ns  yet  the  safest  plan. 

These  uppermost  slates  are  harder  than  those  of  the 
lowest  series,  and  give  to  the  mountains  formed  of  them 
a more  angular  and  picturesque  outline  and  rugged 
surface ; but  they  do  not  in  these  respects  equal  the 
middle  series  of  slate  rocks,  which  form  mountains  of 
greater  elevation  and  more  picturesque  character.  The 
mountains  formed  by  the  uppermost  slates  rarely  have 
a height  of  KXX)  feet,  being  inferior  not  only  to  the 
middle  slate  mountains  (Helvellyn,  Langdale  Pikes,  &c.}, 
but  also  to  the  limestone  mountains  of  the  Pennine  Chain. 
Among  the  rocks  of  this  uppermost  division  two  varieties 
appear  predominant:  ‘the  highly  fissile,  nearly  homo- 
geneous variety,  with  little  appearance  of  mica ; and 
the  granular  sorts,  some  of  which  split  with  micaceous 
surfaces  while  others  contain  disseminated  mica.  These 
micaceous  rocks  alternate  frequently  in  vertical  or  in- 
clined layers;  and  the  coaree  kind,  incapable  of  cleavage, 
with  less’ mica  than  usual,  is  observed  lo  alternate,  under 
the  name  of  “ galliard,”  with  the  homogeneous  variety, 
which  alone  is  worked  for  slate.’  (Phillips,  in  Geological 
Transactions,  2nd  aeries,  vol.  iii.) 

Valuable  flagstones  are  obtained  from  these  rocks  in 
many  places,  am!  copper  is  found  in  some  parts  of  them. 

3.  Carboniferous  Jin cits,  tyc. — The  inspection  of  any  ac- 


curate geological  map  of  the  lake  district  will  at  once 
point  to  the  fact  that  a mantle  of  carboniferous  rocks  has 
at  one  period  continuously  extended  round  the  whole  of 
the  Cumbrian  slates.  On  the  north-east  of  the  line  we 
have  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  foot  of  Ulleswnter  to 
Ravenstonedale,  the  belt  of  carboniferous  rocks  is  still  un- 
broken, und  resting  on  the  slates. 

The  mountain  limestone  occupies  all  the  county  north- 
east of  the  line  of  junction,  except  the  valley  of  the  Eden, 
Which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  tne  new  red-sandstone  ; a 
small  district  between  Appleby  and  Shap,  where  tlu* 
limestone  is  covered  by  the  coal-measures;  and  a portion  of 
the  county  east  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eden,  where  the 
limestone  is  covered  by  the  millstone-grit  and  shale.  The 
mountain  limestone  forms  the  mass  of  the  Pennine  Chain, 
attaining  in  Cross  Fell,  which  is  in  Cumberland,  but  close 
upon  the  border  of  Westmoreland,  a height  of  2901  feet. 
The  formations  of  the  mountain  limestone  observed  in  this 
1 county  are:  among  the  lowest  in  the  series.  Among  them 
j occurs  a stratum  of  whin  sill,  or  basalt,  60  feet  thick.  On 
the  steep  western  escarpment  of  the  Pennine  Chain  the 
| subjacent  beds  of  old  red-sandstone  appear,  and  even  the 
slate  rocks  beneath  the  old  red-sandstone.  There  is  a re- 
I markable  cavern  in  the  mountain  limestone  at  I)u nail,  five 
miles  from  Dutton ; and  there  are  several  lead-mines  near 
Dutton,  where  antimoniated  lead-ore,  lead-ore  with  such  a 
I superabundance  of  sulphur  as  to  take  fire  t(nd  bum  on 
| being  held  in  the  flame  of  a candle,  and  small  quantities  of 
I malachite  are  obtained.  Beautiful  specimens  of  flos-lerii, 
or  arragonite,  of  snow-white  colour  and  satin-like  lustre, 
and  witherite,  of  clove-brown  colour  and  striated  texture, 

] have  been  found  in  Dutton  mine.  There  are  copper-mines 
! near  Orton  and  Kirby  Stephen. 

| The  mountain-limestone  has  been  said  to  rest  commonly 
on  the  slates.  On  the  western  escarpment  however  of  the 
Pennine  Chain,  from  Cross  Fell,  15  miles  southward  to 
j Highcup,  near  Murton,  the  old  red-sandstone  or  conglo- 
! mcrate  intervenes,  having  a dip  conformable  to  that  of  the 
j limestone.  It  is  observed  also  in  the  valley  cf  the  Lune  near 
Orton,  and  lower  down  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  in  the 
! valley  of  the  Mint  and  several  other  places  near  Kendal, 
j It  appears  here  in  its  common  form  of  a coarse  pudding- 
stone.  The  subjacent  slate,  which  is  coextensive  with  the 
! old  red-sandstone,  forms  a kind  of  broken  under  terrace 
I along  the  escarpment,  and  is  bounded  on  its  west  side  by  a 
j narrow  and  irregular  but  nearly  parallel  line  of  greenstone. 

’ This  small  slate  and  greenstone  district  is  distinguished  by 
three  lofty  conical  summits  or  ‘pikes:’  Knock  Pike,  the 
most  northerly,  is  chiefly  composed  of  greenstone ; Duf- 
ton  Pike,  near  Knock  Pike,  contains  both  greenstone  and 
slate:  and  Murton  Pike,  the  southernmost  and  the  loftiest, 
appears  to  he  almost  entirely  composed  of  slate.  The  line 
of  junction  and  order  of  superposition  of  the  greenstone 
and  slate,  if  they  have  any  order,  have  not  been  deter- 
mined. Imperfect  roofing-slate  is  dug  on  Langdon  Moor, 
near  Murton  Pike,  and  at  Middle  Rig  ; anil  slate-pencils 
are  obtained  in  several  places.  Granitic  rocks  are  found 
. in  this  district,  and  a species  of  granite  used  for  fences  is 
quarried  near  Dutton  Pike.  Shattered  and  confused  por- 
tions of  the  coal-measures  and  of  the  mountain-limestone 
. beds  are  observed  to  border  the  greenstone  on  the  west  for 
about  three  miles  between  Melmerby  and  Kirkland.  The 
coal-seams,  which  are  very  thin,  are  often  quite  vertical, 
and  the  coal  has  been  extracted  by  sinking  perpendicularly 
downwards  as  in  a well : but  ns  the  seams  are  soon  lost, 
without  any  clue  to  lead  to  their  recovery,  the  coal  is  now 
seldom  worked. 

The  millstone-grit  is  found  only  on  the  eastern  border  of 
, the  county,  covering  the  mountain  limestone  and  forming 
■ 1 he  summit  of  Brownber  Fell,  Nine  Standards,  and  Hanging 
1 Stones,  in  Arkengarth  Forest,  in  the  Pennine  Chain,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden  near  its  head  ; ami 
| of  Wild-Boar  Fell  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  valley,  at 
I the  eastern  end  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Cumbrian  M>»un- 
i tains.  In  the  coal-measures  which  rest  on  the  mountain 
j limestone  between  Appleby  and  Shap  there  are  several 
coal-pits.  This  small  coalfield  is  covered  on  its  northern 
: side  bv  the  new  red-sandstone.  There  are  some  coal-pits 
at  Helbcck  near  Brough. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  county  the  carboniferous 
1 limestone  appears  broken  up  by  enormous  faults  into 
detached  portions  with  wide  valleys  between  them  : one 
large  inass,  with  several  outliers,*  commences  about  two 
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miles  north  of  Kendal,  and  extends  as  far  south  as  the 
shores  of  Morecambe  Bay,  resting  on  the  Silurian  rocks, 
with  the  interposition  here  and  there  of  the  old  red-sand- 
stone (Plumgarths,  Laverock  Bridge,  &c.) ; opposite  to 
its  long  south-western  escarpment  of  Underbarrow  Scar  is 
another  mass  of  limestone  (Whitbarrow).  The  limestone 
at  Kendal  is  extensively  quarried  for  building  purposes,  and 
many  of  the  beds  polish  into  beautiful  marble,  which  is  in 
great  demand  for  ornamental  purposes.  Another  mass  of 
limestone  of  some  extent  lies  to  tne  south-west  of  Kirkby 
Lonsdale. 

The  new  red-sandstone  U the  most  recent  formation  of 
this  county,  and  fills  all  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Eden,  from  near  Brough  to  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Frith. 
It  usually  appears  here  as  a strong  thick-bedded  sandstone, 
and  is  much  used  as  a building-stone.  It  rests  upon  the 
carboniferous  rocks  on  its  south-western  side,  and,  spread- 
ing wide  on  U»*li  sides  of  the  Eden,  abuts  against  the  up- 
raised terrace  of  Cross  Fell  elevated  by  the  great  ‘Pennine 
fault.'  Immense  masses  of  magnesian  conglomerate  may 
be  seen  at  the  bed  of  the  Eden  near  Kirkby  Stephen,  con- 
taining water-worn  and  unahraded  fragments  of  the  moun- 
tain limestone  and  coal-measures.  Gypsum  is  obtained  in 
many  parts  of  the  saliferous  district  in  Westmoreland. 

Proofs  of  igneous  action  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
this  county,  porphyiitic dykes  being  found  in  various  parts; 
there  are  five  which  may  l>e  observed  not  very  far  distant 
from  the  ‘Shap  Granite’ in  Wet  Sledd&le,  in  the  valley 
above  High  Barrow  Bridge,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  from 
that  place  to  Shap,  and  in  two  places  farther  north  and 
near  the  roadside.  But  the  well-known  Shap  Fell  red 
porphyritio  granite  forms  the  largest  portion  of  erupted 
rock  in  the  county.  It  rises  at  the  base  of  the  upper  (mi- 
nion of  the  slates,  and  appears  to  have  cut  off  the  Collision 
limestone  fqr  some  distance ; altering,  tilting  off  at  high 
angles,  and  indurating  all  the  neighbouring  rocks.  The 
boulders  from  this  granite  are  easily  recognised,  ami  are 
found  to  have  travelled  in  one  direction  as  far  as  the  York- 
shire coast.  They  are  seen  renting  at  the  height  of  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  tne  plain  of  Eden,  against 
the  steep  sides  of  the  great  ridge  of  Cross  Fell,  ami  they 
have  travelled  down  the  valley  of  the  Kent  to  Morecambe 
Bay.  The  mode  of  their  transport,  whether  by  water,  or 
by  ice,  or  by  ice  floating  in  water,  is  yet  an  unsolved  pro- 
blem in  geological  dynamics. 

Hydrography  and  Cotnmunicalion*.  — The  Pennine 
chain  of  mountains  separates  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  Irish  Sea  from  those  which  flow  into  the  German 
Ocean.  Westmoreland  is  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the 
chain ; but  a small  portion  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  in  this  some  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tees 
have  their  source.  The  Tee*  itself  rises  just  beyond  the 
northern  border  at  the  foot  of  Cross  Fell,  but  its  course  as 
far  as  the  fall  at  Cauldron  Snout  is  on  the  border  of  West- 
moreland. Its  feeder  the  Maise,  which  joins  it  at  Caul- 
dron Snout,  belong*  to  Westmoreland,  rising  in  Milburn 
Forest  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  having 
its  course  within  or  upon  the  border.  The  source*  of  the 
Lon  or  Lune  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Lune 
described  below),  the  Bauder  or  Baulder,  the  Greta,  and  its 
affluent  the  Barney,  all  lielonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Tees,  are  within  or  upon  the  border  of  Westmoreland.  The 
Swale,  which  belongs  to  the  system  of  the  Ouse,  has  also  its 
source  on  the  border.  But  all  these  streams,  which  belong 
to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  have  scarcely 
any  part  of  their  course  in  Westmoreland  ; as  the  ridge  of 
that  chain  which  determines  the  watershed  lies  very  near 
if  not  close  upon  the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  Of  the 
Tee*  about  eight  or  ten  miles  belong  to  this  county  ; the 
length  of  the  Maise,  which  belongs  wholly  to  it.  is  about 
the  same ; about  four  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Barney 
belong  to  Westmoreland  ; but  of  the  oilier  river*  scarcely 
more  than  a mile  or  two. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Pennine  Chain  the  county  is 
divided  by  the  piincipal  ridge  of  the  Cumbrian  Chain  into 
two  basins : the  basin  of  the  Eden  on  the  north,  and  the 
basin  of  Morecambe  Bay  on  the  south,  drained  by  the 
Kent,  the  Lune,  and  other  streams,  which  flow  into  that 
actuary.  The  Eden  rises  on  the  border  of  Westmoreland 
and  Yorkshire,  on  the  side  of  Hugh's  Scat,  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Pennine  Chain.  Its  course  for  the  first  two 
miles  is  southward ; it  then  abruptly  turns  to  the  north,  and 
flowB  northward  ten  miles  through  a narrow  valley  en- 


I closed  between  the  Pennine  and  Cumbrian  Mountains  past, 
I Kirkby  Stephen  to  about  a mile  from  the  village  of  Soulby, 

| where  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  a stream  eight  miles 
I long,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Wild-Boar  Fell  m Maller- 
stang  Forest  and  waters  Bavenatone  dale.  From  the  junc- 
I tion  of  this  stream  the  Eden  flows  a mile  north-cast  to 
■ Great  Miusgrave,  and  then  turning  north-west  flows  15 
I miles  through  a valley  or  plain  hve  or  six  miles  wide 
: past  Appleby  to  the  junction  of  the  Crovvdundule  beck, 

1 which  rises  in  the  Pennine  Chain  near  Dun  Fell,  and 
i has  a course  of  seven  miles  west-south-west  along  the 
i border  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  into  the  Eden, 

| which  it  joins  on  the  light  bank.  From  the  junction  of 
the  Crowdundale  tl»c  Eden  flows  two  miles  farther  north- 
west, along  the  border  of  the  county  to  the  junction  of  the 
Eamont  on  the  left  bank,  after  which  it  quits  Westmore- 
land altogether.  Its  course  in  this  county  is  30  miles;  in 
Cumberland  about  the  same ; making  a total  of  nearly  GO 
miles.  No  part  of  its  course  in  Westmoreland  is  navigable. 

Below  the  stream  which  joins  it  at  Soulby,  the  Eden 
receives  several  other  affluents.  Those  which  join  it  on 
the  right  hank  are  the  Beelah  or  Belay,  seven  or  eight  miles 
long,  which  waters  Stainuioor  (or  Stancmoor  dale);  the 
! Helbeck,  a stream  six  miles  long,  which  passes  the  town  of 
i Brough  ; the  Troutbeek,  ten  miles  long,  which  rises  near 
Scordale  head  ; and  the  Crowdundale,  already  noticed:  ail 
i these  rise  in  the  Pennine  Chain.  On  the  left  bank  the 
! Eden  is  joined  by  a stream  six  miles  long  from  Little 
1 Ashby  ; a stream  seven  miles  long  from  Great  Ashby ; by 
a third  stream,  the  Lceth.  eleven  miles  long,  from  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Shap  (which  last  receives  the  Lyvennet, 
eight  miles  long,  from  Crosby  itavensworth),  and  the 
Eamont,  from  Ulieswater,  on  the  border  of  the  county.  The 
Coldrill  or  Ilartsop  beck,  which  rises  in  the  Cumbrian 
ridge  at  the  foot  of  Kirkstone,  may  be  regarded  as  the  true 
source  of  the  Eamont : it  flows  into  Ulieswater  at  its  upper 
end,  and  the  Eamont  flows  from  the  same  lake  at  the  lower 
end : the  course  of  the  Eamont  is  north-cast  along  the 
border  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland:  its  total  length 
fiom  the  source  of  the  Coldrill,  including  Ulieswater,  which 
is  an  expansion  of  it,  is  about  20  to  22  miles.  About  four 
, miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Eden  it  receives  the 
I Lowther,  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  becks  or  streams, 
which  respectively  water  Wet  Sledd&le,  Swindale,  and  Mar- 
dale:  the  length  of  the  Lowther  from  the  head  of  the 
Wet  Sleddale  heck,  the  longest  of  the  three,  is  more  than  1G 
miles.  Haweswater  is  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
Mardale  beck.  All  the  larger  affluents  of  the  Eden  which 
join  it  on  the  left  bank  rise  on  the  northern  slope  of  tho 
Cumbrian  ridge. 

The  Lune,  the  Kent,  the  Winster,  and  the  Levotl  drain 
the  basin  of  Morecambe  Bay.  The  Lune  rises  on  the 
northern  side  of  Ihe  Cumbrian  ridge  near  the  head  of  the 
stream,  which  joins  the  Eden  at  Soulby.  Its  course  is 
northward  for  two  miles,  then  westward  for  six  miles 
through  a valley  formed  by  the  Cumbrian  main  ridge  on 
the  south  and  the  eastward  prolongation  of  the  branch 
thrown  off  from  the  main  ridge  at  Birkbcck  and  Shap  Fells 
on  the  north.  The  affluents  of  the  Lune  in  this  part  are  all 
small.  A little  south  of  Orton  the  river  turns  south,  and 
ifcws  19  miles  southward,  partly  in  the  county,  partly  on 
the  border,  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  a little  below  which 
it  quits  the  county  to  enter  Lancashire.  No  part  of  its 
course  of  27  miles  in  Westmoreland  is  navigable.  Its 
tributary  the  Rather  orRoatim  rises  in  Westmoreland,  then 
enters  Yorkshire,  and  has  the  lower  part  of  it*  course  on 
the  border  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland. 

The  Kent  rises  at  the  foot  of  High  Street  in  the  Cum- 
brian ridge,  and  flows  south  by  east  about  10  miles  through 
the  valley  of  Kentmerc  to  the  junction  of  the  Sprint 
at  Bumeside,  a stream  of  nearly  equal  length  which  rises 
in  the  same  ridge  east  of  the  Kent  and  drains  the  valley 
of  Long  Sleddale.  This  river  joins  the  Kent  on  the  left 
bank  ; and  about  a mile  lower  down  the  Kent  receive*  on 
the  same  bank  the  Banuisd&le  or  Mint  beck,  nine  miles 
long,  which  drains  the  valleys  of  Bannisdale  and  WhinfelJ. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Mint,  the  Kent  flows  12  miles 
southward  by  the  town  of  Kendal  into  Morecambe  Bay. 
Its  whole  course  of  23  miles  belongs  to  Westmoreland: 
it  is  not  navigable.  Just  at  its  mouth  it  receives  oil  the 
right  the  Pool,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Underbarrow 
and  another  stream  j and  on  the  left  tho  Beelo,  or  Botha, 
which  rises  in  tlie  hills  cost  of  Ke-ndal,  flows  southward 
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parallel  to  the  Kent,  and  joins  that  river  by  a sudden  bend 
to  the  west  near  Beetham.  The  length  of  the  Pool  with 
the  Underbarrow  is  about  9 miles ; of  the  Bcelo  14  miles. 

The  Winster,  also  called  the  Pool,  rises  in  Westmore- 
land, and  flows  south,  10  miles,  along  the  border  of  West- 
moreland, and  of  Furness  in  Ijincasbire,  into  Morecambc 
Bay.  The  Leven,  which  flows  out  of  Windermere,  belongs  to 
Lancashire  ; but  the  Rotliay  or  Kaisebeck,  which  drains  the 
valley  of  Grasmere,  the  streams  which  drain  the  valleys  of 
Great  and  Little  Langdale,  and  the  Troutbeck,  which  all 
flow  into  Windermere,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Leven,  belong  to  Westmoreland.  Elterwater, 
Grasmere,  Rydal  Water,  and  some  other  small  lakes  or 
tarns,  are  connected  with  the  streams  which  flow  into 
Windermere.  The  position  and  dimensions  of  the  lakes  of 
Ulleswater  and  Haweswater  have  been  given  in  speak- 
ing of  the  mountains,  and  the  position  of  others  has  been  j 
noticed.  Though  Windermere  has  been  described  under 
Lancashire  as  situated  in  that  county,  yet  in  Hodgson’s  ! 
•County  Survey’  it  is  included  in  Westmoreland  ; and  ‘the 
Court  Rolls  at  Lowther  Castle  describe  the  fisheries  (which 
comprise  all  the  lake)  as  held  under  the  barony  of  Kendal 
by  tne  payment  of  certain  lord’s  rents,  and  tney  are  also 
rated  and  pay  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Westmoreland.* 

For  economical  or  commercial  purposes  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  Westmoreland  are  of  little  importance ; but  in  com- 
bination with  the  rugged  mountains  and  the  secluded  valleys 
amid  which  they  are  found,  they  give  to  the  county  a high 
degree  of  picturesque  beauty.  The  forms  of  the  moun- 
tains, says  Wordsworth,  in  his  1 Scenery  of  the  iAkes,’  ‘ are 
endlessly  diversified,  sweeping  easily  or  boldly  in  simple 
majesty,  abrupt  and  precipitous,  or  soft  and  elegant.  In 
magnitude  and  grandeur  they  are  individually  inferior  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  those  in  sonic  other  parts  of  the 
island  ; but  in  the  combinations  which  they  make,  tower- 
ing above  each  other,  or  lifting  themselves  in  ridges  like  the 
waves  of  a tumultuous  sea,  and  in  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  their  surfaces  and  colours,  they  are  surpassed  by  none.’ 
The  mountains  are  generally  covered  with  turf,  rendered 
rich  and  green  by  the  moisture  of  the  climate  ; forming  in 
some  places  an  unbroken  extent  of  pasturage,  in  others  laid 
partially  bare  by  torrents  and  burstings  of  water  from  the 
mountains  in  heavy  rains.  Wood  is  not  abundant : the 
want  of  timber-trees  is  particularly  felt,  but  coppices  are 
tolerably  numerous.  The  trees  are  chiefly  oak,  ash,  birch, 
and  a few  elms,  with  underwood  of  hazel,  holly,  and  white 
and  black  thorns.  Scotch  firs,  beeches,  larches,  and  limes 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years.  Fern  is  commonly 
found  on  the  mountains;  heath  and  furze  arc  found  only 
in  places. 

lhe  valleys  are  for  the  most  part  winding,  and  in  many 
the  windings  are  abrupt  and  intricate  ; the  bottom  of  the 
valleys  is  for  the  most  part  formed  by  a comparatively 
spacious  gently  declining  area,  level  as  the  surface  of  a 
lake,  except  where  broken  by  rocks  and  hills  that  use  up 
.ike  so  many  islands  from  the  plain. 

The  small  size  of  the  lakes,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Switzerland  and  even  of  Scotland,  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  variegated  landscapes,  and  their  boundary-hues 
are  either  gracefully  or  boldly  indented : in  some  parts  rug- 
ged steeps,  admitting  of  no  cultivation,  descend  into  the 
water ; in  others,  gently  sloping  lawns  and  rich  woods  or 
flat  and  fertile  meadows  stretch  between  the  margin  of  the 
.ake  and  the  mountains.  The  margin  of  the  lakes  is  gene- 
rally lined  either  with  a fine  bluish  grave)  thrown  up  by 
the  water,  or  with  patches  of  reeds  and  bulrushes ; while  the 
surface  is  variegated  by  plots  of  water-lilies.  The  dispro- 
portionate length  of  some  of  the  lakes  would,  by  making 
their  appearance  approximate  to  that  of  a river, injure  their 
clMiracterMtic  beauty,  were  not  this  effect  prevented,  espe- 
cially in  Ulleswater  and  Haweswater,  by  the  winding 
shape  of  the  lakes,  which  prevents  their  whole  extent  from 
being  seen  at  once.  The  islands  are  neither  numerous  nor 
very  beautiful.  The  water  is  remarkably  pure  and  crys- 
talline. What  are  locally  termed  tarns  aiv  small  lakes, 
belonging  mostly  to  small  valleys  or  circular  recesses. 
Loughrigg  Tarn,  near  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  Great 
and  little  Langdale,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  The 
mountain  tarns  are  difficult  of  access,  and  naked,  desolate, 
and  gloomy,  yet  impressive  from  these  very  charac- 
teristics. 

The  streams  of  Westmoreland  are  rather  large  brooks 
than  fivers,  with  very  limpid  water,  allowing  their  rocky  or 


gravelly  beds  to  be  seen  to  a great  depth.  The  number 
of  torrents  and  smaller  brooks,  with  their  waterfalls  and 
waterbreaks  or  rapids,  is  very  great.  The  wide  mstuary  of 
the  Kent  presents  at  low-water  a vast  expanse  of  sands. 

The  lakes  and  tarns  abound  with  various  species  of  fl&h, 
as  trout,  eel,  bass,  perch,  tench,  roach,  pike,  char,  and  others. 
Sea-fish  are  also  abundant  on  the  shore  of  Morccarobe 
Bay. 

The  principal  coach-roads  in  the  county  are  the  mail- 
road  from  Lancaster  (to  which  the  mails  are  sent  from  Lon- 
don by  railway),  to  Carlisle  and  Glasgow  ; and  the  road 
(formerly  a mail-road)  through  Stamford,  Newark,  Don- 
caster, and  Gretabridge,  to  Carlisle  and  Glasgow  . The  Car- 
lisle mail-road  enters  the  county  on  the  Bouth  si  de,  at  Bur- 
ton-in-Kenda),  11  miles  from  Lancaster,  and  runs  north- 
ward by  Kendal,  Shap,  and  Brougham,  to  Penrith ; before 
reaching  the  last-mentioned  town  it  crosses  tlie  Kamont 
into  Cumberland.  The  road  by  Newark  and  Gretabridge  to 
Carlisle  enters  the  county  on  the  eastern  side  near  the  head 
of  the  Greta  and  of  the  Ekelah,  and  runs  north-westward  by 
Brough,  and  Bondgatc,  a suburb  of  Appleby,  to  Brougham, 
where  it  joins  the  road  just  described.  There  is  a second 
road  from  Lancaster  to  Kendal,  through  Milnthorpe,  cross- 
ing the  Kent  at  Levens  Hall.  Roads  lead  from  Kendal 
south-westward  to  Ulverstonc  and  Dalton-in-Fumc** ; west- 
ward to  Bowness  and  across  Windermere  by  the  ferry  to 
Hawkshead.  and  Coniston-Wator  in  Furness,'  and  to  Kgre- 
mont  and  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland  ; north-westward  by 
Ambleside  to  Keswick,  Cockermouth,  and  Workington  in 
Cumberland  ; north-eastward  by  Orton  to  Appleby,  With  a 
branch  road  to  Kirkbv  Stephen  and  Brough  ; eastward  to 
Sedbergh,  Hawes,  Askrigg,  and  Richmond,  all  in  Yorkshire, 
with  a branch  from  Sedbergh  to  Kirkby  Stephen,  and  south- 
eastward by  Kirkby  Lonsdale  to  Settle,  Skipton,  Otley,  and 
Leeds. 

Westmoreland  has  no  railways,  and  only  one  canal,  the 
Lancaster  Canal,  the  first  act  lor  which  was  obtained  in 
1792.  This  canal  commences  on  the  east  of  Kendal, 
at  a height  of  144)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  runs 
southward  with  some  bends  by  Burton  in  Kendal  to  I.an- 
caatcr  and  Preston  in  Lancashire.  Near  Burton  in  Kendal 
it  has  a descent  of  G4  feet  by  eight  locks.  The  canal  passes 
through  a tunnel  one-third  of  a mile  long  at  Hincaster  Green, 
5 or  6 miles  south  of  Kendal,  and  is  carried  by  an  aqueduct 
bridge  over  the  Beelo  near  Milnthorpe.  About  twelve  miles 
of  the  canal  are  in  Westmoreland. 

Agriculture. — Although  this  county,  from  its  mountain- 
ous nature,  is  more  interesting  in  a picturesque  than  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  it  contains  some  very  fertile  val- 
leys, in  which  there  arc  as  many  well-cultivated  farms.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  moist  in  tne  valleys : the  high  hills  con- 
dense the  clouds  which  come  over  the  Atlantic,  and  cause 
frequent  and  abundant  rains,  which  keep  the  pastures 
green,  but  are  not  so  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  tne  com. 
Much  snow  often  accumulates  in  winter.  The  greater 
part  of  the^surface  of  this  county,  which  is  reckoned  to 
contain  450,000  acres,  is  mountainous,  and  only  fit  for  sheep- 
pastures  or  for  plantations  of  timber-trees.  Dr.  Watson, 
late  bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  was  a native  of  this  county, 
look  much  interest  in  the  increase  of  woods,  and  made 
many  calculations  on  the  profits  of  planting,  which  ap- 
peared to  offer  great  advantages  to  those  who  would  en- 
gage in  this  speculation,  and  he  showed  a good  example  by 
making  many  extensive  plantations  on  the  sides  of  barren 
hills  which  he  had  purchased. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  mostly  a dry  gravelly  mould, 
composed  of  different  earths  washed  down  from  the  hills, 
and  forming  a soil  well  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  turnips, 
of  which  great  crops  are  raised  on  some  well-managed 
farms.  Towards  the  east  and  north  of  the  county  the  soil 
is  more  inclined  to  clay;  and,  unless  this  be  well  drained, 
the  land  is  too  wet,  in  spring  and  autumn,  to  admit 
of  clean  and  careful  cultivation.  Wherever  the  water  has 
no  sufficient  outlet,  basins  of  peat  arc  formed ; but  these 
are  not  so  extensive  as  they  are  in  many  other  hilly  coun- 
tries, owing  to  the  calcareous  rocks  which  form  the  substra- 
tum of  a great  part  of  the  hills,  and  which,  being  porous, 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  water,  except  in  those  parts 
where  they  form  the  lakes  which  make  this  county  so 
interesting  to  travellers. 

There  were  formerly  a great  many  small  proprietors 
in  Westmoreland  who  were  called  Slatetmen,  tliat  is, 
liitatesmcii — meu  who  held  land  of  their  own,  either  at 
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freehold,  or  by  ft  customaiy  tenure,  somewhat  resembling  lands,  which  will  bear  wheat  and  beans  with  lit  lie  ex* 
copyhold,  under  some  great  landlord.  With  the  exception  haustion. 

oi  a fine  or  heriot  on  the  death  of  a tenant  or  on  alienation.  The  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp,  which  was  very  com- 
they  were  held  free.  The  proprietors  of  these  very  small  mon  formerly,  has  now  been  long  discontinued,  owing  to 
farms  were  an  independent  set  of  men,  who  worked  liard  the  competition  of  the  foreign  growers : but  if  ever  the 
and  lived  frugally.  They  often  joined  the  trade  of  weavers  present  protection  given  to  the  growers  of  corn  be  removed 
to  that  of  farmers;  and  thus  their  whole  time  was  usefully  by  an  alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  the  comparatively  unpro- 
cmployed.  The  increase  of  wealth  and  consequent  luxury  tected  produce,  such  as  flax  and  hemp  aud  linseed,  will 
gradually  led  to  a greater  expense  of  living  than  the  small  no  doubt  draw  the  attention  of  the  farmers  again, 
farms,  imperfectly  cultivated,  could  support;  and  these  Grass-land  being  abundant  and  the  climate  favourable 
small  proprietors  gradually  decreased,  their  farms  being  to  pastures,  a great  portion  of  {he  soil  is  devoted  to  the 
absorbed  into  the  greater  estates  which  surrounded  them,  maintenance  of  cattle.  Good  meadows  let  at  a high  rent. 
The  larger  farms  are  now  usually  let  on  lease  for  various  and  are  carefully  manured  with  composts.  Groat  crops  of 
terms.  In  some  old  and  many  new  leases  the  course  of  hay  are  made  in  favourable  years,  and,  as  those  who  keep 
cropping  is  strictly  laid  down,  which  greatly  hampers  a horses  generally  hire  a meadow  to  make  hay  of,  it  issel- 
good  fanner  in  his  wish  to  improve  the  cultivation.  It  is  dom  sold  in  the  dry  state.  Young  cattle  ore  kept  on  in- 
to be  hoped  that  more  liberal  views  may  yet  be  taken  by  ferior  lands  in  summer,  and  have  hay  aud  straw  in  winter, 
the  present  agents  and  proprietors,  and  a greater  scope  with  turnips  where  these  are  raised : a few  are  fatted  at 

Even  to  improvements.  Draining  the  heavy  lands  has  three  years  old,  but  most  of  them  are  sold  to  graziere  in 
en  of  rate  years  much  attended  to ; and  in  no  county  is  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Scotch  cattle  are  purchased 
it  more  beneficial  than  in  this,  where  the  rains  are  so  in  September,  at  the  great  fair  at  Brougb-hill,  held  in  that 
abundant  that  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  month:  they  are  wintered  in  coarse  pastures  and  occasionally 
soil  can  never  keep  it  in  a dry  state,  if  the  subsoil  is  re-  I in  straw-yards ; the  next  year  they  are  put  on  the  best  grass 
tentiveof  moisture.  and  are  tit  for  the  butcher  in  October.  A few  horses  are 


The  implements  of  husbandry  were  originally  very 
simple  and  not  of  the  most  improved  forms,  but  increased 
communication  by  means  of  guod  roads,  and  the  influx 
of  visitors  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  have 
contributed  much  to  introduce  every  improvement  on  those 
farms  which  are  the  propeity  of  men  of  fortune  and  occu- 
pied by  tenants  who  have  sufficient  capital.  These  how- 
ever are  not  so  numerous  as  it  were  to  be  desired  for  the 
improvement  of  the  farms.  A considerable  portion  of  every 
farm  is  in  pasture,  which  is  rich  in  the  valleys  and  fit  for 
milch  cows,  moderate  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  very  poor 
on  the  mountains : some  rongh  cattle  are  reared  and  many 
mountain  sheep  feed  on  the  hills.  These  often  suffer  much 
from  the  seventy  of  the  winter ; but  as  they  cost  little  to 
keep,  an  occasional  Ions  is  not  much  thought  of.  Perhaps 
with  a little  more  attention  this  might  be  avoided. 

The  old  system  of  cultivation  was  very  simple : when 
the  pastures  became  mossy,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the 
climate,  they  were  ploughed  up ; one  or  two  crops  of  oats 
were  taken,  after  which  they  were  well  manured  and  sown 
with  barley,  then  oats  again,  when  the  laud  was  left  to 
mn  to  grass,  which  it  did  in  about  three  years.  It  remained 
in  pasture  for  five  or  six  years  longer,  when  it  became 
mossy  again,  and  was  again  broken  up  and  ploughed  as 
before.  This  alternate  husbandry  was  not  expensive; 
but  bv  the  introduction  of  turnips  and  clover  in  the  rota- 
lion  the  land  has  been  made  to  produce  a much  greater 
return,  while  it  has  been  gradually  improved  ; and  by  sow- 
ing good  grass-seeds  the  produce  has  been  much  increased 
in  value,  while  the  herbage  is  more  free  from  natural 
weeds. 

From  Kirk  by  Stephen  to  Brough  and  Appleby  and  thence 
to  Temple  Sowerby  the  soil  is  a deep  sarnl,  which  in  a dry 
country  would  be  very  unproductive : but  which  the  mois- 
ture ot  the  climate  of  Westmoreland  renders  more  com- 
pact on  cultivation.  Turnips  and  potatoes  grow'  well  here, 
when  plenty  of  manure  is  put  on.  Lime  is  a great  im- 
prover of  this  soil,  and  fortunately  abounds  in  the  county. 
Near  Kendal  a great  breadth  of  potatoes  is  planted  for 
the  supply  not  only  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
also  of  the  adjacent  counties,  many  thousand  loads  being 
annually  sent  into  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

The  heavy  lands  were  generally  cultivated  on  the  old 
system  of  oats,  barley,  oats,  which  by  the  help  of  the 
manure  raised  from  the  pastures,  and  before  improved 
rotations  were  introduced  after  draining  and  deep  plough- 
ing, was  perhaps  the  most  profitable  course.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  heavy  wet  lands  is  so  much  more  precarious  than 
that  of  the  lighter,  that  they  have  not  had  so  much  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  their  improvement  as  the  light  turnip 
soils.  Of  late  these  lands  nave  been  found  susceptible  of 
as  great  improvement,  by  thorough  draining ; the  crops  are 
found  not  only  more  abundant,  but  also  more  certain  ; and 
the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  plough  and  work 
these  soils  in  spring  is  obviated  by  the  perfect  draining. 
When  this  system  is  more  generally  adopted  on  heavy  soils, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  present  disinclination  of 
farmers  to  take  farms  on  such  soils  will  cease,  and 
give  place  to  the  more  antient  predilection  for  heavy 


reared,  but  not  to  any  extent.  The  sheep  are  of  a hardy  kind, 
fit  for  the  mountain-pastures ; they  are  brought  down  to  the 
valleys  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  kept  in  the  enclosed 
grounds  till  April.  The  folding  of  sheep  on  turnips  is  nut 
so  general  as  it  ought  to  be,  especially  on  the  gravelly  aud 
sandy  soils.  The  goodness  of  the  fanning  may  generally 
be  judged  of  by  the  extent  of  land  on  which  turnips  are 
raised  to  be  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep.  The  plantations 
are  extensive  ill  most  parts  of  the  county. 

The  bishop  of  Dandaff,  as  we  mentioned  before,  made 
considerable  plantations  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  sycamore, 
Scotch  fir,  and  larch,  which  last  have  thriven  best.  Many 
ornamented  cottages  and  small  villas  have  been  built  on  the 
borders  of  the  several  lakes ; and  men  of  talent  and  repu- 
tation have  taken  their  temporary  and  some  their  perma- 
nent abode  there.  This  has  tended  to  improve  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  Yet  tins  improvement  seldom  ex- 
tends far  from  the  centre  where  it  commenced;  and 
much  land  remains  unproductive,  of  which  the  value 
might  be  greatly  raised  by  a judicious  outlay  of  capital, 
either  by  planting  or  by  cultivation.  Draining  con  be 
I effected  at  a small  expense,  where  stone  is  so  abun- 
dant : lime  is  cheap,  and  labour  reasonable : with  these 
means  many  a spot  now  covered  with  heath  might 
present  to  the  view  of  the  traveller  cultivated  fields. 
If  something  should  be  lost  in  picturesque  scenery,  much 
would  be  gained  in  usefulness ; and  the  intermixture  of 
well-cultivated  farms  and  barren  rocks  would  not  render 
the  scene  leas  interesting. 

The  fattening  of  hogs  and  the  curing  of  bacon  and  hams 
are  well  understood  in  Westmoreland,  and  many  hams  are 
sent  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  breed  is  not  large. 
The  hogs  are  not  made  so  fat  as  they  ate  in  some  places; 
the  hams  are  more  delicate,  and  are  very  well  cured  and 
smoked.  They  are  often  Bold  as  York  hams,  whereas  the 
latter  are  much  larger  and  fatter,  the  Yorkshire  breed  of 
hogs  being  large  and  fattening  very  readily.  Although 
the  curing  of  hams  is  tolerably  well  understood  in  most 
places,  it  may  be  useful  to  stale  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  cured  in  Westmoreland.  They  are  rubbed  over  very 
hard  with  bay-salt,  and  laid  in  a stone  or  leaden  trough. 
Every  third  or  fourth  day  they  are  turned  and  rubbed  with 
the  brine  which  has  run  out,  and  with  fresh  bay-salt  mixed 
with  a little  saltpetre.  A more  modern  and  generally  used 
plan  is  to  lay  the  hams  on  an  inclined  plane  after  covering 
them  with  bay-salt,  and  to  allow  the  brine  to  drain  off  into 
a vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  Some  add  treacle  or  brown 
sugar,  which  gives  a peculiar  flavour.  In  three  weeks  they 
are  fit  to  be  hung  in  a wide  chimney,  where  wood  is  burned 
on  the  hearth.  Saw-dust  kept  burning  slowly  without  flame 
is  as  good  as  wood  to  smoke  and  ary  the  hams.  When 
they  are  sufficiently  dry  they  are  sewn  up  in  coarse  linen 
cloths,  and  packed  in  hogsheads  or  put  into  sacks.  They 
lose  20  per  cent,  of  their  weight  in  curing  and  drying. 

There  are  weekly  markets  in  several  towns,  but  the  most 
considerable  are  those  of  Kendal  and  Appleby. 

There  are  fairs  in  the  following  places: — Amblesidc, 
Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week,  October  29;  Appleby, 


Whitsun  week,  June  10 ; Brough,  2nd  Thursday  in 
March,  2nd  Thursday  in  April,  Thursday  before  Whitsun- 
tide : Bonigh-hill,  September  30,  October  1:  Kendal,  March 
22,  April  29,  Novemner  H and  9 ; Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Octo- 
ber ft,  Holy  Thursday,  St.  Thomas's  day  ';  Kirkby-Stephen, 
1st  Monday  before  March  20,  April  25,  Midsummer-day, 
September  30,  October  27 : Milntnorpe,  May  12,  October 
17 ; Orton.  May  3,  Friday  before  Whitsunday,  2nd  Friday 
alter  Old  Michaelmas-dny;  Temple-Sovrerby,  "last  Thursday 
in  February,  March,  October,  2nd  Thursday  in  May. 

Divisions.  Tbirnt,  Jf-c. — The  name  of  Westmoreland  is 
commonly  taken  to  be  derived  from  its  physical  character 
and  position — the  West  Moor-land ; amt  to  this  derivation 
of  the  name  there  seems  no  solid  objection,  though  Messrs. 
Nieolson  and  Burn,  in  their  history  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  demur  to  it,  on  account  of  the  older  form  of 
the  name  being  always  Westmerland,  and  its  Jjitinizcd 
form  Westmeria  or  West  maria.  In  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, where  it  is  mentioned  a.d.  990,  it  is  called 
Westmoringaland.  The  county  is  divided  into  two  ba- 
ronies— the  barony  of  Kendal,  which  appears  to  have 
been  antiently  a part  of  Lancashire,  and  comprehended, 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  several  places 
now  in  Lancashire ; and  the  barony  of  Westmoreland— 
sometimes  called  the  barony  of  Appleby,  sometimes  the 
bottom  of  Westmoreland— which  now  comprehends  some 
places  formerly  included  in  the  barony  of  Kendal.  Of 
Westmoreland,  under  that  name,  there  is  no  notice  in 
Domesday,  nor  any  survey  of  the  barony  of  Westmore- 
land ; but  many  places  in  the  barony  of  Kendal,  and  some 
adjacent  places  in  Ijinc&diire  and  Yorkshire,  are  men- 
tioned. There  was  a sheriff  of  Westmoreland  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  the  barons  of  Kendal  contested 
his  right  of  jurisdiction  in  their  barony.  The.  earldom  of 
Westmoreland  was  created  by  Richard  II.,  in  favour  of 
Ralph  Nevill  of  Roby.  Some  county  antiquaries  have 
thought  that  there  are  notices  of  an  earldom  of  Westmore- 
land about  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  There  is  some  di- 
versity in  the  customs  of  inheritance  in  the  two  baronies 
of  Kendal  and  Westmoreland:  in  other  respects  the  di- 
vision into  baronies  is  little  used. 


Another  division  i« 

into  four  wards,  which 

, witli  their 

areas,  relative  position,  and 

population  in 

1831,  are  a* 

follows , 

Name  of  W Aid. 

Futicioo. 

Area  in  Acre*.  Population  in  1331. 

East  ward  . . 

N.E. 

182,080 

14,455 

Kendal  ward  . 

S.W. 

147,440 

27,252 

Lonsdale  wan]  . 

S.F.. 

38,350 

5.440 

West  ward  . , 

N.W. 

118,120 

7,894 

485,990 

55,041 

The  town  of  Kendal  is  included  in  Kendal  ward.  Ken- 
dal and  Lonsdale  wards  are  in  the  barony  of  Kendal ; 
the  East  and  West  wards  in  that  of  Westmoreland.  This 
latter  barony  hail  antiently  three  wards — East,  Middle, 
and  West ; but  the  Middle  ward  has  been  divided  between 
the  other  two. 

Westmoreland  has  no  city  ; it  contains  the  county-town 
of  Appleby,  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Kendal,  and  the 
market-towns  of  Amblcside,  Brough,  Burton  in  Kendal, 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Kirkby  Stephen,  Milnthorpe,  Orton,  and 
8hap."  Appleby  is  described  elsewhere,  f Appleby.] 

Kendal,  more  accurately  Kirkby  Kendal,  or  Kirkby  in 
Kendal,  i.  e.  the  kirk  or  church  town  in  the  dale  or  valley 
of  the  Ken  or  Kent,  is  in  Kendal  ward,  263  miles  from  the 
General  Post-Office,  London,  vix.  241  miles  by  railway  to 
Jain  caster,  and  thence  by  coach  22  miles.  It  was  made  a 
market-town  by  licence  from  Richard  I„  ami  became,  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Flemings,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
the  seat  of  a considerable  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths 
(which  took  from  the  town  the  name  of  Kendals),  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  down  to  quite  modem  times : indeed  the 
woollen  manufacture  is  not  quite  extinct  even  now.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  1576  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Be- 
fore the  tmnpike-road  was  made  in  1752,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pack. horses  were  employed  weekly,  some  of  them 
making  two  journey*  in  the  week,  in  bringing  provisions 
and  merchandise  to  the  town,  or  in  taking  away  its  manu- 
factures ; beside*  two  waggons  twice  a week  from  Lan- 
caster, carrying  in  all  about  sixty  horse-loads,  and  two  or 
three  carta  making  several  journeys,  and  carrying  alto-  j 
get  her  about  forty  horse-loads  weekly  between  Kendal  and  i 


Millthorpe.  The  parish  of  Kendal,  which  extends  into 
Lonsdale  ward,  has  an  area  of  68,360  acres,  and  is  divided 
into  twenty-seven  townships  or  chapelries,  each  separately 
maintaining  its  own  poor;  the  population  of  the  whole 
parish  in  1831  was  17,564.  The  parliamentary  borough 
comprehends  the  two  townships  of  Kirkby  Kendal  and 
Kirkland,  and  such  parts  of  the  township  of  Nether  Grave- 
ship  as  are  adjacent  to  the  township  of  Kendal.  The 
statistics  of  the  three  townships  in  1831  were  as  fol- 
lows 

Ftallin 

- lliMim.  rnf*r<Ti*l  in 

fu-  I'niu-  Afri-  Trwk.  All  P«*t- 

hah.  hal».  HniUl.  TnUl.  culture.  Itc.  oUi«>r».  Total.  aoo* 
Kiikby  in  KemUl  15  3 2110  «7  I5;tt  646  SL51  10,015 

Kirkland  . . . 289  49  ,.  338  2 230  70  302  |,»0 

Nettar  Grav*»hl|>  63  3 „ CS  6 33  21  63  312 

1844  67  3 2514  J5  HoT  640  2M6  IIA‘7 

This  statement  doe*  not  exactly  give  the  statistics  of  the 
parliamentary  borough,  since  it 'includes  a portion  of  the 
township  of  Nether  Graveship  which  is  not  comprehended 
in  the  borough,  and  which  we  have  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing. The  ditfcrenco  however  is  not  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  town  is  chiefly  on  the  slope  of  a hill  rising  from  the 
right  or  western  bank  of  the  river  Kent ; one  principal 
street  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  nver,  over 
which  are  three  stone  bridges ; another  principal  street 
branching  from  this  leads  to  Stramongate  bridge,  the 
northernmost  of  the  three  bridges.  The  streets  are  mac- 
adamised. and  lighted  with  gas ; the  house*  in  the  prin- 
cipal streets  art*  generally  good,  built  of  limestone  and 
roofed  with  blue  slate  : many  of  those  in  the  narrow  streets 
or  lanes  opening  into  the  main  street*  are  old  houses, 
of  rough  stone  plastered.  The  church,  dedicated  to  thu 
Holy  Trinity,  stand*  near  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
in  Kirkland  township ; it  is  chiefly  of  late  perpendicular 
character,  and  of  poor  workmanship,  remarkable  fos 
its  unusual  width,  which  is  110  feet,  as  compared  with  the 
length — 140  feet ; the  nave  has  four  aisles,  and  terminates 
at  the  east  end  in  five  divisions— one  the  chancel,  the 
other  four  chapels.  There  is  a low  engaged  tower.  The 
church  contains  a wooden  ceiling  of  tolerable  workman- 
ship, ami  a little  screen-work.  There  are — a church  or 
chapel  of  ease  (St.  George's)  handsomely  rebuilt  in  1841 
on  a new  site  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kent,  another 
church  (St.  Thomas's!  erected  in  1837,  several  dissenting 
meeting-houses,  and  a Roman  Catholic  chapel ; a town-hall, 
a house  of  industry,  and  a house  of  correct  ion.  A small 
portion  of  the  town  is  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  river 
Kent,  and  on  the  same  side  arc  the  rums  of  the  old  castle 
of  the  barons  of  Kendal,  consisting  of  the  outer  wall,  with 
two  round  and  two  square  towers.  The  Castle-how,  or 
Castle  Law  Hill,  an  autient  earthwork,  is  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town,  opposite  the  castle.  It  consist*  of  a circulai 
mound,  having  a ditch  nnd  rampart  round  its  base,  and  a 
shallow  ditch  and  a breast-work  surrounding  its  flattop,  on 
which  is  au  obelisk  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688. 

Considerable  manufacture*  arc  carried  on  at  Kendal  ; 
they  gave  employment  in  1831  (in  the  three  townships)  to 
677  men,  besides  women  and  children  ; the  articles  made* 
were  cotton  checks,  kerseys  and  other  woollens,  linsey , 
blanketing,  fancy  waistcoating,  carpets,  girths,  hosiery, 
sacking,  and  worsted.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  for  corn 
and  provisions,  and  is  the  only  market  of  consequence  in 
the  county ; there  are  three  yearly  fairs  for  horses,  horned 
cattle,  and  sheep,  nnd  & statute-fair  for  hiring  servants. 

Tlie  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  ha* 
six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors  with  a commission 
of  the  peace  ; the  parliamentary  limits  have  been  adopted 
for  municipal  purposes,  and  the  borough  is  divided  into 
three  wards.  Quarter-sessions  are  held,  and  petty  sessions 
weekly  ; and  there  are  a civil  court  which  take*  cognizance 
of  actions  from  40s.  to  40/.,  and  a Court  of  Requests  for 
debts  under  40*.  The  corporation  ha*  a revenue  of 
nearly  50U/.  a year  from  quit-rents  and  freehold  land  ,aud 
houses,  besides  several  wharfs  on  the  canal ; it  lias  also 
considerable  property  in  trust  for  chantable  uses. 

Kendal  was  made  a parliamentary  borough  by  the  Re- 
form Act ; it  returns  one  member.  The  number  of  voters 
in  1835-6  was  354;  in  1839-40  it  wo*  351 : showing  & de- 
crease in  four  years  of  3. 
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The  living  of  Kendal  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  600/.,  with  a glebe-house:  the  vicar  piesents  to 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  George,  which  is  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  20tV.  Thirteen  of  the  townships  in  the 
outp&rt  of  the  parish  constitute  distinct  chapclries,  and 
there  is  another  chapel  (Bumeside)in  the  parish  : with  two 
exceptions,  the  vicar  presents  to  the  perpetual  curacies  of 
these  chapels.  The  parish  is  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Ken- 
dal, in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  in  the  diocese  of 
Chester. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  three  townships  composing 
the  borough,  an  infant-school  with  90  children;  three 
dame-schools,  or  other  schools  for  children  quite  young, 
with  66  children  of  both  sexes;  thirty-five  other  day- 
schools,  with  1212  scholars,  namely,  283  boys,  330  girls  and 
597  children  of  sex  not  distinguished  in  the  return : giving 
a total  of  1368  children,  or  between  one  in  eight  and  one 
in  nine  of  the  population,  under  daily  instruction.  There 
were  besides  12  persons  under  instruction  in  the  evening. 
One  of  the  day-schools,  with  12  boys,  was  a free  grammar- 
school  ; two  others,  with  67  hoys,  were  maintained  wholly 
or  partly  by  endowment  or  subscription  ; and  two  others, 
with  145  hoys  and  172  girls,  were  national  schools,  partly 
supported  by  endowtnentand  subscription,  and  were  Sunday- 
schools  also.  There  were,  besides  these,  nine  Sunduy- 
schools,  with  799  children  ; making  a total  of  1114  chil- 
dren, or  less  than  one  in  ten  of  the  population,  under 
instruction  on  Sundays. 

In  the  out  parts  of  the  parish  were  twenty-four  day- 
schools  of  all  Icinds,  with  from  725  to  735  children,  namely, 
279  boys,  157  girls,  and  from  289  to  299  of  sex  not  distin- 
guished in  the  returns ; giving  nearly  one  in  eight  of  the 
population  under  daily  instruction  : there  were  also  eight 
tSunday-schooIs,  w ith  412  scholars,  namely,  224  hoys,  173 
girls,  and  45  of  sex  not  distinguished  in  the  returns ; giving 
about  one  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  under  instruction  on 
Sunday. 

The  Easter,  Michaelmas,  and  (by  adjournment)  the 
Epiphany  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Kendal,  and  ! 
the  town  is  one  of  the  polling-statioas  for  the  county. 

Ambleside  is  in  the  chapel ry  of  Ambleside,  which  is  [ 
partly  in  Windermere,  but  chiefly  in  Grasmere  parish,  both  1 
in  Kendal  ward,  14  miles  north-west  of  Kendal,  and  277  i 
from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  railway  to  Lan-  ] 
easier  and  thence  by  coach  through  Kendal.  Camden  | 
notices  that  there  were  here  the  traces  of  an  anlient  town, 
with  the  remains  of  a fort  evidently  Roman;  and  that  Ro- 
man medals  and  other  antiquities  liad  been  dug  up  here:  [ 
there  are  now  lew  if  any  traces  of  the  town  and  fort.  The  | 
ehapelrv  had,  in  1831,  194  houses,  namely,  180  inhabited,  ^ 
13  uninhabited,  and  1 building,  with  a population  of  213 
families*  or  1095  persons,  nearly  one-half  agricultural.  The  f 
tow  n lies  in  a beautiful  valley  near  the  upper  end  of  Win- 
dermere Lake,  and  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  little  i iver  j 
Rotliav,  or  Raisebeck.  The  town  is  laid  out  in  a rambling  f 
irregular  manner,  which  however  combines  with  the  pecu-  | 
liariiies  of  its  situation  to  impart  to  it  a more  picturesque 
character.  * No  two  houses  are  alike  either  in  form  or  mag- 
nitude,'and  the  flatness  of  their  roofs  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  whole  structure  give  to  the  place  somewhat  of  the 
appearance  of  a Swiss  village.  The  streets  are  not  paved. 
The  chapel  is  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  is  a plain, 
but  neat,  commodious,  and  substantial  building,  rebuilt  in 
1812.  Ambleside  is  a place  of  considerable  resort  for  visi- 
tors to  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  has 
some  good  inns.  The  market,  which  is  chiefly  for  pro- 
visions, is  on  Wednesday;  and  there  are  two  yearly  fair* 
for  cattle  and  general  merchandise : the  principal  one, 
held  in  October,  is  called  the  tip  (f.ff.  tup)  fair.  Tilt*  popu- 
lation returns  for  1831  do  not  give  any  account  of  manu- 
factures here,  hut  the  authorities  somewhat  earlier  mention 
a manufacture  of  linsey  wooiscya : probably  it  had  been 
given  up  before  1831.  The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  80/.,  in  the  parish  of  Grasmere, 
in  the  rural  deanery  of  Kendal,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.  There  were  in  the 
chapclry,  in  1833,  seven  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  from 
208  to  213  children,  namely,  from  35  to  40  boys,  20  girls, 
and  153  children  of  sex  not  stated.  The  boys  were  in  the 
free  grammar-school,  which  was  endowed.  There  were 
two  Sunday-schools,  with  108  scholars,  namely,  40  boys  and 
G8  girls.  Of  the  population,  nearly  one  in  five  wits  under 
instruction  in  the  week,  and  one  in  ten  on  the  Sunday. 


Brough,  or  Burgh-under -St  ainmoor,  is  in  the  East  ward, 
262  miles  from  the  General  I’ost-Office,  London,  by  the 
ex-mail  road  to  Carlisle  and  Glasgow,  or  28  miles  north- 
east of  Kendal,  and  291  from  London  by  railway  to  Lan- 
caster and  from  thence  through  Kendal.  Many  Homan 
coins  have  been  du^  up,  and  some  antiquaries  have  iden- 
tified the  place  with  the  Roman  station  Vert  era:  of  Anto- 
ninus. The  town  had  antiently  a castle,  which  was,  to- 
gether with  the  town,  taken  and  sacked  by  King  William 
of  Scotland  in  a.d.  1174.  The  castle  was  ruined  by  an 
accidental  fire  a.d.  1521,  but  was  repaired  by  Anne,  coun- 
tess-dowager of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery,  a.d. 
1660.  Its  remains  stand  on  an  eminence,  in  the  midst  of 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Roman  station.  The 
chief  parts  still  standing  are  some  portions  of  the  keep  and 
some  other  towers:  the  keep  is,  in  its  general  form  and 
appearance,  similar  to  those  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Ro- 
chester Castle,  &c.  The  whole  parish  has  an  ana  of  22,660 
acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a population  of  1882,  besides  those 
contained  in  Kabcr  township,  which  was  partly  in  Kirkby 
Stephen  parish  and  was  included  in  the  Kirkby  Stephen 
return.  The  township  of  Brough,  in  which  'the  town 
| stands,  had,  in  1831,  191  houses  namely.  181  inhabited, 
8 uninhabited,  and  2 building,  with  a population  of  212 
families,  or  966  persons.  The  town  is  divided  by  the 
Helbeck,  a small  feeder  of  the  Eden,  into  two  parts,  re- 
spectively designated  Market  Brough  and  Church  Brough, 
tne  former  on  the  north,  the  latter  on  the  south  side  of 
the  stream : the  houses  are  plain,  but  tolerably  commo- 
dious. The  church  is  large,  but  of  poor  architecture, 
mostly  of  late  perpendicular  character : it  has  a square 
embattled  western  tower,  and  in  the  windows  is  some  an- 
tient  stained  glass.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Me- 
thodists nnd  Independents.  The  market  is  on  Thursday, 
but  is  of  little  importance.  There  arc  two  great  cattle- 
markets  yearly.  and  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  which,  called 
Brough-hill  Fair,  is  held  on  a common  two  miles  from 
the  town,  near  the  Appleby  road,  and  is  a great  fair 
for  cattle,  horses,  wearing  apparel,  and  hardware.  There 
are  coal-pits  and  lead-mines  in  the  parish  : the  coal- 
pits employed  63  men  in  1831.  The  living  is  a vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  492/.,  with  a glebe-house,  in 
the  rural  deanery  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  archdeaconry 
and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  There  is  a chapel  at  Stainmoor 
in  the  parish,  the  perpetual  curacy  of  which  is  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  119/.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in 
1833,  nine  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  302  scholars, 
namely,  113  boys,  62  girls,  and  125  children  of  sex  not 
stated  in  the  return ; giving  nearly  one  in  six  of  the  popu- 
lation under  daily  instruction.  One  of  the  day-schools  was 
also  a Sunday-school,  and  there  were  four  other  Sunday- 
schools:  the  whole  contained  193  scholar*,  namely,  25 
boys,  30  girls,  and  138  children  of  sex  not  stated ; giving 
rather  more  than  One  in  ten  ©f  the  papulation  under  in- 
struction on  Sunday. 

Burton  in  Kendal  is  in  Lonsdale  ward,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  near  the  border  of  Lancashire,  252  miles 
from  the  General  Post-Office.  Loudon,  chiefly  by  railway, 
on  the  rOad  from  Lancaster  to  Kendal, about  *11  miles  from 
each  of  those  towns.  The  parish  lias  an  area  of  9170  acres, 
and  extends  into  Kendal  ward,  and  into  the  hundred  of 
South  Lonsdale  in  Lancashire:  the  population,  in  1831, 
was  1931.  The  township  of  Burton  in  Kendal,  in  which 
the  town  stands,  had,  in  1831,  167  houses,  namely,  152 
inhabited,  14  uninhabited,  and  1 building,  with  a popula- 
tion of  156  families,  or  733  persons.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  has  a respectable  appearance,  although  many  of  the 
houses  are  old:  there  is  a good  market-place,  with  a stone 
cross  in  the  centre.  The  church  is  an  old  building  oT  plain 
architecture,  with  a square  tower : there  is  a meeli  tig-house 
for  Independents.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  linen 
and  canvas  in  the  parish,  which  employed,  in  1831,  44 
men  in  the  township  of  Holme  adjacent  to  Burton  iu 
Kendal  township:  18  men  were  employed  in  manufac- 
ture, probably  of  the  same  kind,  in  Burton  township. 
The  market,  held  on  Tuesday,  was  said  to  be,  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago.  the  greatest  corn-market  in  the  county: 
it  is  now  of  less  importance.  There  arc  one  or  two 
yearly  fairs.  Tin*  living  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  199/..  with  a glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Kendal,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  in  the  diocese 
of  Chester.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  the  chapel  of  Pres- 
ton Patrick  in  the  parish  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
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78/.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  In  1833,  nine  day- 
schools  of  all  kinds,  with  237  scholars,  namely,  36  boys, 
37  girl*,  and  164  children  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  return ; 
giving  about  one  in  eight  of  the  population  under  dailv 
instruction.  There  were  also  lour  Sunday-schools,  with 
from  1K2  to  162  scholars,  namely,  53  boys,  57  girls,  and 
from  70  to  80  children  of  sex  not  stated ; giving  about  one 
in  ten  of  the  population  under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  ( ije . church-town  in  the  dale  or  valley 
of  Lon  or  Lunc)  is  in  Lonsdale  ward,  256$  miles  from  the 
General  Post-office,  by  railway  to  I.ancastcr;  134  miles 
north-east  of  Lancaster,  and  11$  south-west  of  Kendal. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  33,700  acres,  and  had,  in  1831, 
a population  of  3619.  Kirkby  Lonsdale  township  has  an 
area  of  29KO  acres  : there  were  in  the  township,  in  1831, 
311  houses,  namely,  323  inhabited  and  18  uninhabited; 
with  a population  of  332  families,  or  1686  persons : about 
one-fourth  of  the  population  was  agricultural.  The  town  is 
on  the  riglit  or  west  bank  of  the  Lunc,  over  which  is  an  an- 
tient  stone  bridge  : it  consists  of  several  streets,  the  three 
principal  meeting  in  the  market-place  in  the  centre:  the 
streets  are  lighted,  but  not  paved.  The  houses  are  well 
built  of  freestone  and  roofed  with  slate.  The  church  is 
large,  120  feet  long  and  102  feet  broad,  divided  into  four 
aisles  or  portions  by  three  rows  of  pillars  ; it  contains  some 
antient  portions  amid  many  alterations,  and  has  a square 
tower  sixty-eight  feet  high,  with  a peal  of  six  good  bells. 
There  arc  two  or  three  meeting-houses  for  dissenters. 
There  is  a small  manufacture  of  canvas  and  linens,  which  ! 
gave  employment,  in  1831,  to  about  18  men.  The  market 
is  on  Thursday,  and  there  arc  three  yearly  fairs,  two  for 
cattle  and  one  for  woollen  cloth.  The  living  is  a vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  230/.,  with  a glebe-house,  in 
the  rural  deanery  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Richmond,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.  There  are  five 
chapels  in  the  parish,  to  the  perpetual  curacies  of  which, 
having  each  a dear  yearly  value  of  from  66/.  to  83/.,  the 
vicar  presents.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833, 
fifteen  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  from  471  to  481 
scholars,  namely,  222  boys,  159  girls,  and  from  90  to  100 
children  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  return  ; giving  nearlv  one 
in  eight  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction.  There 
were  eleven  Sunday-schools,  with  544  scholars,  namely, 
231  boys,  273  girls,  and  40  children  of  sex  not  stated  in  the 
returns ; giving  nearly  one  in  seven  of  the  population  under 
instruction  on  Sunday. 

Kirkby  Stephen  is  in  East  ward,  279$  miles  from  the 
General  Post -office,  London,  by  railway  to  Lancaster,  from 
which  town  it  is  distant  38$  miles  north-north -west ; it  is 
23$  miles  north-west  of  Kendal.  The  parish  of  Kirkby 
Stephen  (with  that  part  of  the  township  of  Kabcr  whicn 
extends  into  Brough  parish,  but  is  included  with  Kirkby 
Stephen  in  the  population  return)  has  an  area  of  31.870 
acres,  and  had  in  1831  a population  of  2798:  the  township 
of  Kirkby  Stephen  had,  in  1831,  252  houses,  namely,  239 
inhabited,  12  uninhabited,  and  1 building  ; with  a popula- 
tion of  311  families,  or  MOD  persons:  a very  small  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  township  was  agricultural. 

The  town  is  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Eden,  and 
consists  principally  of  one  street  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  parallel  to  the  river,  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The 
houses  are  generally  pretty  good.  The  church  is  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  principal  street,  and  is  a large  antient 
building  with  a souare  tower.  There  is  a modern  market- 
house.  Kirkby  Stephen  has  no  manufacture ; but  there 
are  copper  and  lend  mines  in  the  parish,  and  slate-quarries 
and  coal-pits,  which  give  employment  to  a few  men.  The 
market  is  on  Monday  for  com,  flour,  oatmeal,  and  pro- 
visions : there  are  several  yearly  fairs  or  great  markets  for 
cattle,  horses,  blankets,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods ; 
and  two  statute-fairs  for  hiring  servants.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  356/.,  with  a glebe- 
house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  There  arc  chapels  at 
Mallerstang  and  Soulby  in  the  parish,  the  perpetual  cura- 
cies of  which  arc  of  Ihe  clear  yearly  value  of  64/.  and  78 /. 
respectively.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833, 
fourteen  aav-schools,  with  from  367  to  372  scholars, 
namely,  149  hoys,  82  girls,  and  from  136  to  141  children  of 
sex  not  stated  in  the  return;  giving  two  in  fifteen  of  the 
whole  population  under  daily  instruction.  There  were 
three  Sunday-schools,  with  174  scholars,  namely,  100  boys 
and  74  girls;  giving  one  in  sixteen  of  the  population  under 


instruction  on  Sundays.  Several  of  the  schools  hare  small 
endowments. 

Millthorpe,  Milthorpe,  or  Milnthorpc,  is  in  Hcversham 
parish,  in  Kendal  ward, 256$  miles  from  the  General  Post- 
office,  London,  by  railway  to  Lancaster;  15$  miles  north 
of  Lancaster,  and  about  8 south  of  Kendal.  Hcversham 
parish  has  an  area  of  19,350  acre?,  and  had,  in  1831,  a 
population  of  4162:  the  township  of  Millthorpe  with 
Heversham  has  an  area  of  2590  acres;  there  were,  in 
1831,  in  the  township  298  houses,  namely,  280  inhabited 
and  18  uninhabited ; with  a imputation  of  288  families,  or 
1509  persons:  about  a third  of  the  population  was  agri- 
cultural. The  town  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Beelo.  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  running  frum 
cast  to  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  over  which,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  town,  is  a bridge  of  one  arch.  The 
houses  are  many  of  them  neat,  some  of  them  handsome. 
The  church  of  Heversham  is  about  a mile  north  of  the 
town : it  was  rebuilt  after  a fire  in  a.d.  1601 : there  are 
an  episcopal  church  or  chapel,  and  an  Independent  meet- 
ing-house in  the  town.  Millthorpe  is  a member  of  the 
port  of  Lancaster : small  vessels  by  the  help  of  the  tide 
get  up  the  river  to  the  town.  There  are  some  manufac- 
tures of  worsted  and  woollens : these  brunches  of  industry, 
in  1831,  employed  38  men  in  the  township  and  45  in  other 
jMirts  of  the  parish.  There  are  (or  were  a few  years  since) 
flax  and  paper  mills.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs  for  cattle.  The  living  of  Hcversham 
is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  516/.,  with  a 
glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Kendal,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester : the 
perpetual  curacy  of  the  chapel  at  Millthorpe  is  in  the  gift 
of  trustees  ; its  value  was  not  returned.  There  were  in  the 
whole  parish,  in  1833,  twenty-three  day-schools  of  all  kinds, 
with  about  800  scholars,  namely,  409  boys  and  314  girls, 
and  77  children  of  sex  not  distinguished  in  the  returns; 
giving  nearly  one  in  five  of  the  population  under  daily  in- 
struction. There  were  two  Sunday-schools,  and  three  of 
the  day-schools  were  Sunday-schools  also : the  whole  con- 
tained 380  scholars,  namely,  183  boys,  142  girls,  and  55 
children  of  sex  not  stated ; giving  one  in  eleven  of  the 
population  under  instruction  on  Sundays. 

Orton  (antiently  Scar  Overton)  is  in  the  East  ward,  277 
miles  from  the  General  Post-office,  Loudon,  by  railway  to 
iAncaster,  and  then  through  Kendal,  from  which  town  it 
is  distant  14  miles  north-north-west.  The  parish  has  an 
area  of  24,430  acres.  There  were  in  it,  in  1831,  309 
houses,  namely,  295  inhabited,  11  uninhabited,  and  3 
building,  with  a population  of  311  families,  or  1501  in- 
dividuals. These  returns  include  a small  portion  of  Shnp 
and  Kendal  parishes.  We  have  no  means  of  determining 
what  part  of  the  population  was  in  the  town  or  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  ; but  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
were  agricultural.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  irre- 
gular street,  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The  church,  which 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  is  an  antient  building  with 
a low  embattled  tower : it  contains  a monument  to  Dr. 
Richard  Burn,  vicar  of  the  parish,  author  of  the  4 Justice 
of  the  Peace  ’ and  4 Ecclesiastical  Law,’  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  ‘History  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land.’ A small  manufacture  of  canvas  and  linen  is  carried 
on  in  the  parish ; it  employed  about  ten  men  in  1831.  The 
market,  which  is  of  little  importance,  is  held  on  Friday  ; 
there  is  a yearly  fair,  and  a fair  or  great  market  is  held 
1 on  Friday,  once  a fortnight  from  after  Whitsuntide  to  the 
feast  of  ot.  Simon  and  St.  Jude.  There  are  the  remains 
of  a beacon,  and  of  an  old  fort  or  encampment,  a large 
tumulus,  and  some  olher  antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Tlie  living  of  Orton  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  192/.,  with  a glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  West- 
moreland, in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle. 
There  are  no  episcopal  chapels  in  the  parish,  but  there  is 
a Methodist  meeting-house.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in 
1833,  five  day-schools,  with  230  scholars,  namely,  92  boys, 
53  girls,  and  *85  children  of  sex  not  stated  in  tfic  return  ; 
giving  about  two  in  thirteen  of  the  population  under  daily 
instruction.  Three  of  the  schools  (one  of  them  a grammar- 
school  with  52  boys  and  25  girls)  had  small  endowments. 
There  was  one  Sunday-school  with  75  scholars,  namely,  35 
Ik>v»  and  40  girls ; giving  one  in  twenty  of  the  population 
under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Shap  (antiently  Hep  or  Heppe)  is  in  the  West  ward,  279 
miles  from  the  General  Post-office,  London,  by  railway  to 
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Lancaster  ; and  16  miles  north  by  west  of  Kendal.  There 
was  antiently  in  this  parish  a Premonstratensian  abt>ey, 
founded  originally  at  Preston  in  Kendal  (now  Preston 
Patrick,  a township  in  the  parish  of  Burton  in  Kendal)  by 
Thomas,  son  of  Gospatric  or  Cospatric,  not  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  1.,  as  stated  by  Nicolson  and  Burn,  but  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  11.,  as  stated  by  Tanner  and  Dugdale.  This  abbey 
was  removed  in  the  lifetime  of  its  founder  to  the  secluded 
val  ley  of  Wet  Sleddale,  in  the  parish  of  Shap,  watered  by  one 
of  the  streams  that  form  the  Lowther.  The  yearly  revenues 
of  the  abbey  at  the  dissolution  were  166/.  10s.  6$d.  gross, 
or  154/.  17*.  7 $</.  clear.  Some  picturesque  ruins  of  this 
abbey  still  remain  on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
conventual  church  has  been  very  spacious,  and  was  built 
of  a very  durable  freestone.  The  tower  and  some  fragments 
of  the  chancel  remain,  and  the  foundations  of  the  cloisters 
and  the  offices,  many  of  them  vaulted  underneatli,  may 
still  be  seen.  The  parish,  including  part  of  the  chapelry 
of  Mardale,  has  an  area  of  27,770  acres.  There  were,  in 
1831,  198  houses,  namely,  190  inhabited  and  8 unin- 
habited, with  a population  of  203  families,  or  1084  persons : 
of  these,  8 houses  (6  inhabited  and  2 uninhabited),  0 fami- 
lies, and  23  persons  were  in  the  chapelry  of  Mardale  ; but 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  the 
remainder  belonged  to  the  town  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood: two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  were  agri- 
cultural. The  town  consists  of  one  long  street,  extending 
along  the  mail-road  from  Lancaster  by  Kendal  to  Carlisle 
and  Glasgow.  The  church  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  lowb, 
and  retains  some  antient  parts  amid  many  alterations. 
There  is  a chapel  in  Swindale,  in  the  parish.  The  market, 
which  is  small,  is  held  on  Monday ; and  there  is  one  yearly 
fair  for  cattle  and  pedlery  : there  are  some  limestone  and 
■late  quarries.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  73/.,  with  a glebe-house  : the  vicar  presents  to  the 
perpetual  curacies  or  Mardale  and  Swindale  chapels,  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  which  is  76/.  and  56/.  respectively. 
There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  two  day-schools, 
with  59  scholars,  namely,  13  boys,  7 girls,  and  39  children 
of  sex  not  stated  in  the  returns ; giving  only  1 in  18  of  the 
population  under  daily  instruction.  There  were  no  Sun- 
day-schools. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical,  Legal,  and  Parliamentary 
Purposes. — The  county  is  divided  between  the  dioceses  of 
Carlisle  and  Chester;  the  East  and  West  wards,  constitut- 
ing the  antient  barony  of  Westmoreland,  form  the  rural 
deanery  of  W estmoreland,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dio- 
cese ot  Carlisle : Kendal  and  Lonsdale  wards  are  included 
in  the  rural  deanery  of  Kendal,  in  that  part  of  the  archdea- 
conry of  Richmond  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Chester ; 
with  the  exception  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  parish  and  its 
dependent  chapelries,  which  are  included  in  the  rural 
deanery  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  the  same  archdeaconiy  and 
diocese.  Both  the  rural  deaneries  of  Kendal  and  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  comprehend  several  parishes  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  The  number  of  parishes  in  the  county  is  com- 
paratively small,  being  only  thirty-two;  but  as  many  of 
the  parishes,  from  their  great  extent,  which  averages  more 
than  15.U0U  acres,  or  nearly  24sauare  miles  each,  and  rises 
in  some  instances  (Kirkby  Stephen  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale) 
to  above  30,000  acres,  and  in  one  instance  (Kendal)  to  near 
70,000  acres,  have  been  divided  into  chapelries,  the  num- 
ber of  ecclesiastical  charges  is  much  greater,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  shows : — 

I.  Diochsb  op  Carlisle. 

Archdeaconry  of  Carlisle. 

. Ratal  ' p Roc*  Viral-  P«*n>rt.  QumUm  Total  of 

DaMia.  torU-i.  age*.  CaracUM.  L,upcU‘e*'  E^l.Charr*. 

Whmd°re  j25  13  11  10  2 30 

II.  Diocksx  op  Chester. 

Archdeaconry'  of  Richmond. 

Kendal  . . G 2 4 23  1 30 

Kirkblr  ) 1 10  1 

Lonsdale  j 1 • 1 " 7 

7 2 5 20  1 37 

T°<!o!i!oy"  }32  15  ,G  39  3 73 

The  dioceses  of  Carlisle  and  Chester  are  both  in  the  eccle 
siastical  province  of  York,  in  which  consequently  the  whole 
county  is  included. 
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The  county  is  included  in  the  northern  circuit.  The 
assizes  are  held  at  Appleby.  The  Epiphany  and  Midsum- 
mer quarter-sessions  tor  the  county  are  held  ot  Appleby, 
, the  former  being  always  adjourned  to  Kendal ; the  Easter 
j and  Michaelmas  sessions  at  Kendal.  There  is  a county 
i gaol  and  house  of  correction  at  Appleby ; and  a county 
■ house  of  correction  at  Kendal. 

The  prison  at  Appleby  is  inconveniently  and  insecurely 
placed  at  the  base  of  a hill  which  has  been  partly  cut  away 
to  afford  space  for  its  erection.  It  was  erected  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  last  century' ; and  many  alterations  have  been 
made,  so  that  it  is  now  a mass  of  buildings  so  irregular  as  to 
render  any  effective  system  of  discipline  almost  impracti- 
cable. From  its  situation  the  free  circulation  of  air  is  ob- 
structed and  damp  is  generated : it  is  destitute  of  a bound- 
ary-wall, and  is  overlooked  from  without,  60  as  to  admit  ot 
communication  with  the  prisoners.  It  comprehends  four 
day-rooms;  twentv-one  cells  for  felons1  or  misdemeanants; 
two  refractory  cells,  a condemned  cell,  and  five  sleeping- 
rooms  for  debtors ; with  chapel,  airing-yards,  and  apart- 
ments for  the  keeper.  There  are  a tread-mill,  crank-mills, 
and  dressing-machines,  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners. 
The  prison  is  described  by  the  inspectors  ns  being  clean 
and  orderly.  The  number  of  prisoners  is  usually  small, 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  ; and  they  are  not 
commonly  of  a very  bad  description,  though  the  large  cattle- 
fairs  at  Appleby  and  Brough  Hill  bring  practised  thieves 
from  London  and  Glasgow.  A majority  are  uneducated  ; 
a third  part  are  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  those  who  can 
do  so  are  commonly  very  ignorant  on  religious  subjects. 

The  prison  at  Kendal  is  on  a rising  ground  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a boundary- 
wall  of  stone  : it  contains  a house  for  the  keeper  and  ac- 
commodation for  fifty  prisoners ; and  was  erected  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  county  and  of  the  borough  of  Kendal. 
It  contains  nine  day-rooms,  including  three  for  women ; 
nineteen  separate  cells  for  felons  or  misdemeanants ; one 
refractory  cell,  one  solitary  cell,  and  six  sleeping-rooms  for 
debtors.'  There  is  accommodation  for  forty-six  male  and 
female  felons  and  misdemeanants,  and  twenty  debtors.  The 

Erisoners  are  employed  in  picking  wool  or  grinding  com 
y crank  mills.  The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners 
during  the  past  year  (1842-3)  is  twenty-one.  The  inspectors 
describe  the  prison  as  clean. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  four  members 
were  returned  to  Parliament  from  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land, namely,  tw6  for  the  county  itself,  and  two  for  the 
borough  of  Appleby.  By  the  Reform  Act  Appleby  was 
disfranchised,  and  Kendal  made  a parliament  hit  borough, 
to  return  one  member.  The  borough  of  Kendal  was 
made  by  the  Boundary  Act  to  comprehend  the  townships 
of  Kendal  and  Kirkland  and  those  parts  of  the  township  of 
Nether  Graveship  which  adjoin  the  township  of  Kendal. 
The  court  of  election  for  the  county  is  held  at  Appleby, 
and  the  polling-stations  are  Applebv,  Kirkby-Stcphen, 
Shap,  Ambleside,  Kendal,  and  Kirkby -Lonsdale.  The  con- 
stituency in  1835-6  and  1839-10  was  as  follows  : — 

1JOM.  JK30  40. 

County  of  Westmoreland  . , 4845  4480 

Borough  of  Kendal  . . 354  351 

showing  a decrease  in  four  years  of 365  voters  in  the  county 
constituency,  and  of  3 voters  in  the  constituency  of  the 
borough  of  Kendal. 

History  and  Antiquities. — In  the  earliest  historical  pe- 
riod this  county  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  ex- 
tensive territory  of  the  Brimntes  (Bpryavr<c»  Ptolemy) ; and 
upon  the  subjugation  of  South  Britain  by  the  Romans,  it 
was  comprehended  in  the  province  of  Maxima  Caesarieasis. 

Richard  of  Cirencester  places  two  nations  not  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  the  Volantii  (or  Vohmtii)  and  the  Sistuntii,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  extending  from  Cum- 
berland, through  Westmoreland  into  Lancashire.  He  de- 
scribes them  ns  two  confederated  nations : ‘ Arctiori  ut 
videtur  faederc  conjunct!.’  Possibly  the  Sistuntii  of  Rich- 
ard may  be  the  Segontii,  orSc-tantii,  of  Ptolemy,  who  men- 
tions one  of  the  icstiiaries  of  Ijineashire  as  'the  Port  of  the 
Segantii,’  or  Setantii,  Ziyavriw,  or  in  sonic  editions 
hravriue  Xi/iijv.  The  Eden,  with  its  estuary  the  Solway 
Frith,  is  apparently  the  Ituna  (’Irofan)  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Bay  of  Moreeambe  is  the  estuary  of  Mori  cam  Ik-  (Mvpwa^f 
uoxvtnQ)  of  the  same  writer. 

A Roman  road  ran  through  the  county  nearly  in  the  line 
of  the  ex-mail  road  by  Greta  Bridge  to  Carlisle.  It  entered 
Vox.  XXVII. — 2 L 
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the  county  on  the  east  side,  and  crossing  Stainmoor,  ran 
north- west  ward  by  Brough,  Warcop,  Bondgate,  and  Clap- 
pergate,  suburbs  of  Appleby,  Kirkby  Thore,  and  Temple 
Bowerby,  to  Brougham,  where  it  crossed  the  Kamont  into 
Cumberland.  Between  Brough  and  Kirkby  Thore  it  is 
(or  was  a few  years  since)  tolerably  perfect : it  is  there  six 
yards  wide,  and,  on  level  ground,  is  formed  of  three  layers  of 
stone,  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  a yard,  the  lowest  layer 
being  the  largest.  In  other  places  it  was  sometimes  made 
of  gravel  or  of  flint.  A road  called  ‘The  Maiden  Way’ 
branched  oftT'rom  lliis  at  Kirkby  Thore  and  ran  northward 
over  the  moors  to  Caervorran,  one  of  the  stations  on  the 
Roman  Wall,  in  Northumberland.  An  antient  campor 
fort,  an  oblong  quadrangle  of  irregular  form,  stands  on 
the  line  of  the  Roman  Way  (which  passes  through  the 
camp)  east  of  Stainmoor,  and  so  exactly  on  the  border  of 
Yorkshire  am)  Westmoreland,  that  part  of  the  camp  is  in 
each  county.  The  fragment  of  Re-Cross  or  Here-Cross,  the 
antient  boundary-mark  of  the  Scottish  principality  of  Cum- 
berland, and  now  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire,  stands 
inside  the  camp.  A square  stone  fort  called  Maiden  Castle, 
defended  by  two  ramparts,  an  inner  one  of  stone  with  a 
small  ditch,  and  an  outer  one  of  earth  with  a ditch, stands 
on  the  line  of  the  road,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  camp 
just  noticed. 

The  Antonine  station  or  town  Verter®  is  by  Horsley  and 
other  antiquaries  fixed  at  Brough.  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  his 
■ Iter  Britanniarum,'  fixes  Verter®  at  Bowes  in  Yorkshire 
(which  Horsley  and  other  antiquaries  regard  as  having 
been  the  Lavatrae  of  Antoninus),  and  considers  Biough  ns 
having  been  the  Brovonac®  of  Antoninus.  Brovonac®  is 
by  Horsley  and  others  fixed  at  Kirby  Thore,  to  the  south- 
east of  which  village,  on  Speedy  Moor,  are  the  remains  of  a 
camp  or  fort  called  Whelp  Castle,  at  the  place  seemingly 
where  the  Maiden  Way  diverged  from  the  principal  Ho- 
man road.  Iu  the  neighbourhood  of  this  camp  or  fort,  if 
not  on  the  site  of  it,  the  remains  of  buildings,  consisting  of 
walls  and  arched  chambers  or  vaults  ; a Roman  altar,  with 
the  inscription  * Fortun®  Servatrici urns,  earthen  vessels, 
and  other  antiquities,  have  been  dug  up.  A Roman  in- 
scription, ‘ Deo  Belatvcadro  lib.  votvm  fecit  Iolva,’  was 
dug  up  here. 

The  Brocavum  of  Antoninus  is  fixed  by  Horsley  and 
others  at  Brougham.  Mr.  Reynolds  thinks  Brocavum  to 
be  the  same  as  Brovonac®  which  he  fixes  at  Brough  ; but  a 
comparison  of  the  second  iter  of  Antoninus  with  the  tilth, 
leads  us  to  coincide  in  the  opinion  that*they  are  different 
places.  Some  antiquaries  have  proposed  to  fix  the  Abal- 
laba  of  the  Notitia  at  Appleby,  misled  apparently  by  the 
similarity  of  tile  names  ; and  perhaps  for  a similar  reason 
Amboglanna  has  been  identified  with  Amblcside : but  by 
Horsley  and  most  other  antiquaries,  Amboglanna  and 
Aballaba  are  fixed  respectively  at  Burdosw’ald  and  Watch 
Cross,  on  the  line  of  the  Wall.  Horsley  proposed  to  fix 
the  Calatuin  (KdXoror  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Rrigantes,  which  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  Galacum  of 
Antoninus)  at  Appleby  ; Camden  had  identified  it  with  the 
station  at  Whelp  Castle  near  Kirkby-Thore  ; others  pro- 
pose to  fix  it  at  Kendal.  The  Alone  of  Antoninus,  or,  in 
the  Notitia,  Alione,  which  Horsley  fixes  at  Whitley  Castle 
in  the  south-west  comer  of  Northumberland,  others  pro-  ; 
pose  to  fix  at  Amblcside,  where  the  evident  traces  of  a 
Homan  station  or  town  have  been  observed  ; and  through 
which  a Roman  road  ran  from  Kendal  in  the  direction  of 
Keswick.  Horsley  would  fix  the  Dictis  of  the  Notitia  at 
Ambleside. 

A number  of  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  found  in 
Westmoreland,  several  of  which  are  given  in  Horsley’s 
* Britannia  Romana none  of  them  however  assist  us  in  fix- 
ing the  position  of  the  several  towns  mentioned  above. 

There  are  a number  of  camps  and  earthen  forts  in  differ- 
ent places  ; though  it  is  doubtful  to  what  period  some  of 
them  are  to  be  referred.  Near  the  south  end  of  Dun  Fell, 
on  Milburn  Forest,  is  a round  camp  or  fort,  surrounded 
with  deep  ditches,  called  ‘ Green  Castle.’  An  altar,  with 
the  inscription  dko  sii.va.nu,  was  found  here.  There  are 
several  appearances  of  camps  and  roads  on  the  waste 
ground  of  Milburn  Forest.  At  the  end  of  Yanwath-wood, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  I.owther,  opposite  Lowther  Hall, 
is  another  round  fort  called  * Castlesteads and  at  the 
south  end  of  Eamont  bridge  is  a circular  enclosure,  fonned 
by  a lofty  embankment  with  a ditch  inside,  which  some 
have  supposed  to  be  a tilting-ground  of  the  middle  ages. 


It  is  called  * Arthur’s  round  table.’  At  Tebay  near  Orton, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kune,  is  a circular  mound  with  a trench 
round  it,  partly  washed  away  by  the  stream.  At  8aylc 
Bottom  near  Great  Ashy  are  a number  of  barrows,  with  a 
deep  trench  and  a breast-work  on  two  side*  of  the  ground 
which  they  occupy;  and  at  Sand  lord,  between  Warcop  and 
Appleby,  near  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  are  some  more 
barrows,  two  small  camps,  and  the  mins  of  a email  round 
fort,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  immense  thickness  and  built 
with  red  stone  strongly  cemented  with  lime  and  sand. 

There  arc  some  monuments  generally  regarded  as  Druidi- 
cal.  Near  ‘ Arthur's  Round  Table’  was  found  in  1800. 
under  an  artificial  hillock,  a complete  circle  of  stones  en- 
closing an  area  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  in  the 
centre  a slab  of  stone,  supported  on  blocks  or  pillars  of  the 
same  material.  Mayborough  Castle,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, is  a circular  enclosure  of  loose  stones,  having  uti 
entrance  on  the  east.  The  area  enclosed  by  it  is  about  88 
yards  (some  accounts  make  it  about  100  yards)  in  diame- 
ter; near  the  middle  is  (or  was)  a large  stone  three  yards 
high  (other  accounts  make  it  twelve  feet  high,  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  girth  1 ; and  formerly  there  were  several  other 
stones.  The  stone  barrier  which  forms  the  enclosure  is 
now  in  mins  and  is  thinly  covered  with  trees  and  bushes  ; 
some  accounts  make  it  in  its  present  mined  state  thirty 
yards  thick  at  the  base.  On  the  waste  near  Helton,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Lowther  and  Kamont,  is  a remarkable 
upright  stone  called  4 Helton-Copstooe.'  and  about  a quar 
ter  of  a mile  to  the  north  of  it  is  a circle  of  stones,  ten 
yards  in  diameter,  called  * the  Druids’  Cross.’  Another  c ircle 
twenty-one  yards  in  diameter,  called  4 the  Cock -stones,’ 
stands  at  the  head  of  Ellerbeck,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ullcswater;  and  there  is  a large  cairn  on  the  descent  from 
the  moor  towards  Pooley,  at  the  lower  end  of  Ulleawater. 
There  is  a circle  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  large 
stones,  on  Lowther  Scar;  and  near  Shap  are  the  remains  oi 
two  converging  lines  of  huge  stones  of  unhewn  granite, 
called  4 Carl  Lofts.’  Pennant,  who  has  described  this  monu- 
ment, assigns  it  to  the  Danes.  In  Gunnerkild  Bottom,  near 
Shap,  is  a circle  ol'  stones  called  4 the  Druids'  Temple,’ 
which  has  certainly  been  used  for  a burying-place. 

Westmoreland  was  probably  conquered  by  the  Angles  of 
Northumbria,  under  Kcgind,  who  took  several  districts  be- 
tween the  Kibble  and  Cartmel  and  Carlisle  from  the  Cum- 
brian Britons,  about  a.d.  685.  It  became  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Northumbria,  of  which  it  shored  the  fate.  The 
county  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
where  it  i*  railed  4 Westmoringaland.’  It  is  there  recorded 
to  have  been  ravaged  (a.d.  966;  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  by 
Thored  the  son  of  Gunner,  probably  a Danish  chienain. 
In  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  the  earlier  Anglo-Norman 
period  it  is  said  to  have  been  included  in  the  Kingdom  or 
principality  of  Cumbria,  held  by  the  heir  presumptive  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  William  the  Conqueror  erected  the 
baronies  of  Westmoreland  and  Kendal.  Little  notice  of 
the  county  occurs  in  history,  except  in  the  record  of  some 
of  the  Scottish  invasions.  Appleby  Castle  was  taken  by 
William  of  Scotland  and  the  town  destroyed  a.d.  1173  ; 
and  the  town  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Scots  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  The  barony  of  Kendal  was  held  by  the  families 
of  Taillebois  orTalebois.  who  after  a time  took  the  name  of 
De  Lancastre,  and  Fitz-Reinfred.  the  members  of  which 
family  also  took  the  name  of  De  Lancastre.  The  male 
line  of  the  family  failing,  the  inheritance  was  divided:  one 
part,  called  4 the  Richmond  Fee,’  came  to  the  Lindesey 
family;  another  part,  4 the  Marquis  Fee,’  to  the  Ross 
family,  afterwards  by  marriage  to  tne  Parrs;  and  the  third 
part  the  4 Lumley  Fee,'  to  the  family  of  Thweng,  afterward 
of  Lumley.  The  barony  of  Westmoreland  was  at  first 
united  with  that  of  Cumberland,  and  held  by  the  family  of 
De  Meschiens,  and  then  by  other  families  until,  by  for 
feiture  of  Hugh  de  Morville,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Thomas  a Bccket,  it  came  to  the  crown.  It  was  granted 
by  John  to  Robert  de  Veteripont,  in  whose  family  it  re- 
mained fora  time,  then  passed  to  the  Cliffords  who  became 
also  earls  of  Cumberland,  afterwards  to  the  Tuftons,  earls 
of  Thane t.  The  earldom  of  Westmoreland  was  created  by 
Richard  II.  in  favour  of  Ralph  Nevill  of  Raby,  whose  heirs 
held  the  earldom  until  it  was  forfeited  by  Charles  Nevill, 
who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  rising  in  the  north 
against  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  castles  of  Appleby  [Appleby],  Kendal,  Brough, 
Bulgy,  Howgill,  and  Brougham,  with  Shap  Abbey,  are  live 
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principal  remains  of  the  buildings  of  the  middle  ages. 
Kendal  and  Brough  Castles  and  Shap  Abbey  have  been 
noticed.  Buley  or  Bcwlev  Castle  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Eden  below  Appleby,  and  is  a mere  ruin,  showing 
little  remains  of  its  torraer  strength.  Howgill  Castle,  near 
Milbum  on  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  is  occupied 
a*  a farm-house  ; some  of  the  walls  are  more  than  ten  feet 
thick.  Of  Brougham  Castle  there  are  considerable  re- 
mains. The  keep  is  standing,  but  all  the  inner  apartments 
are  destroyed,  except  one  vault,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed 
of  groined  arches  supported  by  an  octagon  pillar  in  the 
centre.  Castle  Folds,  on  Orton  Sear,  is  a walled  enclosure, 
now  in  ruins,  apparently  designed  as  a place  of  security 
for  cattle  during  the  inroads  of  the  Scots. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  Appleby  Castle  was  occu- 
pied by  a ro)&list  garrison,  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  sur- 
render. It  was  much  damaged  in  the  struggle.  One  of 
the  islands  in  Windermere  was  the  stronghold  of  Colonel 
and  Major  Fhilipson,  brothers,  royalists.  The  major  by 
his  daring  exploits  acquired  among  the  Parliamentarians 
the  nickname  of  Robin  the  Devil.  In  the  rebellion  of 
1745-6  there  was  some  little  fighting  at  Kendal  (14th 
December,  1745),  between  the  towns-peoule  and  a parly 
of  the  rebels  then  on  their  retreat  towara  Scotland  ; and 
a few  days  after  a rather  severe  skirmish  at  Clifton,  on 
the  road  to  Penrith,  between  the  rear-guard  of  the  insur- 
gents and  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

( Arrowsmith's  Map  of  England  and  Wales ; Grecnough's 
Geological  Map  qf  England  and  Wales ; Jefi'erys's  Survey 
qf  Westmoreland ; Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Outlines  of 
the  Geology  of  England  amt  Wales ; Papers  by  Winch, 
Buckland,  John  Phillips,  and  Sedgwick,  in  the  Geological 
Transactions;  Wordsworth,  Description  qf  the  Lakes ; 
Nicolson  and  Burn,  History  qf  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland ; Clarke,  Survey  if  the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland, 
< ‘tunberland,  <£c. ; West,  Guide  to  the  Lukes ; Tour  of  the 
English  Lakes , published  by  Ackermann,  1821 ; Rickman, 
Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture ; Beauties  qf  England  and 
Hales;  Horsley,  Britannia  Romana;  Reynolds,  Iter 
Bntanniarum  ; Richard  of  Cirencester,  De  Situ  Britan- 
nia»;  Maps  of  Antient  Britain,  by  tho  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ; Palgrave,  Rise,  fa.  of  the 
English  Commonwealth;  Parliamentary  Papers Pro- 
lessor  Sedgwick's  4 Letters  on  Geology  of  Lake  District’  in 
Wordsworth's  Scenery  qf  the  Isikes ; and  Hodgson's  County 
Map,  geologically  coloured,  by  Professor  Sedgwick  ; Com- 
munication from  Kendal.) 


Statistics. 


Population  and  Occupations. — Reckoning  according 
to  the  proportional  number  of  the  population  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in  1831,  Westmoreland  ranks 
the  nineteenth  in  the  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  the 
twenty-fourth  as  a manufacturing  county.  In  1831  there 
were  1435  occupiers  of  land  employing  labourers,  1685 
occupiere  not  employing  labonrcw,  and  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  was  3474.  The  remainder  of  the 
male  population  aged  20  and  upwards  was  distributed  as 
follows: — IU74  employed  in  manufactures;  3021  in  retail 
trades  and  handicrafts ; G02  capitalists,  bankers,  and  mem- 
bers of. the  professions ; 1105  nun-agricultural  labourers; 
254  domestic  servants ; other  males  aged  20  and  upwards, 
746;  and  there  were  2586  female  servants.  The  following 
details  are  from  the  Returns  of  1831 :— ■*  Between  500  and 
600  men  are  employed  at  Kendal  in  making  cotton-checks, 
kerseys,  linsey,  blanketin  g,  fancy  waist  coating,  carpets, 
girths,  hosier), and  sacking;  at  Kirland,  Mclthorpe,  Stain- 
ton  and  Nether-Grave-sfiip,  and  Hilton,  worsted  and 
woollens  are  made ; canvas  and  linens  at  Holme,  Kirkby- 
Lonsdale,  Kirkby-Thore,  and  Orton ; bobbin  is  made  at 
Stanley,  8trickland-Roger,  Hugill,  and  a lew  other  places  ; 
gunpowder  at  Sedgwick  and  Longdates.' 

In  1831  the  number  ot'  inhabited  houses  was  10,353,  in- 
habited by  10,984  families,  and  there  were  44  houses 
building  and  421  uninhabited. 

The  population  of  the  county  at  the  following  decennial 
periods,  when  the  census  was  taken,  was  as  under : — 

Males.  Hrmalr*.  Total.  Increase 


1801  20,175  21,442  41,617  i«c*a. 

1811  22,838  23,084  45,922  10*3 

1821  25.513  25,846  51,359  11  8 

1831  27,576  27,465  55.041  7 1 

1841  28.213  28,241  56,454  2-3 

From  1801  to  1841  the  population  increased  14,837,  or 
26  per  cent.  According  to  the  Fourth  Report  of  the 
Registrar-general,  in  the  three  years  ending  30tn  June,  1841, 
the  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  population  was  1 in  103; 
births  1 in  35  ; and  deaths  1 in  48 : the  proportion  for  Eng- 
land being  respectively  127,  31,  and  45.  The  increase  of 
population  from  1831  to  1841  is  remarkably  small,  being 
only  2*3  per  cent.  By  the  census  of  1841  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  persons  to  a square  mile  is  74. 

The  population,  &c.  of  each  hundred  and  borough  in 
1841  is  shown  in  the  following  table  communicated  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Census : — 


WARD.  Xc. 

ARKA. 

HOUSES. 

PERSONS.  | AGKS. 

PERSONS  BORN 

Rn^liah 

Statute 

Acres. 

habited. 

.1 

i 

1 

a 

Males. 

Female*. 

Total 

of 

Person*. 

^Ttalrr 

20  Years 
and  upwards. 

In  Oils 
Count}'. 

Els*- 

slier*. 

Malm.  | Fenrolm 

Males. 

Frmalca. 

Kast  (Ward)  • 

Kendal  (Ward)  . ' . 

Lonsdale  (Ward) 

West  (Ward)  . 

K it  k by -Kendal  (Tuwrtj  . 

Totals  . . . . 

182,080 
1 17,440 
38,350 
118,120 

2,784 

3,347 

1,019 

1,508 

‘2,161 

223 

300 

71 

77 

204 

I 

7,031 

9,137 

2,857 

4,H>0 

4,788 

0,778 

9,001 

3,154 

3.868 

5,437 

13,809 

18,411 

6.011 

7,968 

10,225 

3,225 

4,468 

1,363 

1,858 

2,328 

3,019 

4,279 

1,621 

1,734 

2,392 

3,806 

4.969 

1.194 

2 242 

2,460 

3,759 

4,725 

1,533 

2,134 

3,045 

11,419 

14,873 

4,235 

6,339 

8.193 

2,390 

3,568 

1,776 

1,629 

2,032 

185,900 

10,849 

875 

39 

28,213 

28,241 

56,454 

13,242 

13,045 

11,971 

15,196 

45,059 

11,395 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  <$-c. — Sums  expended  for  the 
relief  ot  the  poor:  1748-49-50  (annual  average).  1802/.; 
1776,  2836/.;  1783-84-85  (average),  5617/.  The  sum 
expended  in 


1801  was  13.836/, 

being  G*. 

7d.  for  each  inhabitant. 

1811  . 

. 22338 

..  9 

8 „ 

1821  . 

. 27,207 

n 10 

7 

1831  . 

. 26(586 

„ 9 

7 

1811  . 

. 16,532 

„ 6 

0 „ 

In  each  of  the  following  years  ending  20th  March, 
the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  as  under: — 
IH.1T,.  106.  * WJ7.  ' ' 1836-  1 ft®.  1M0. 

20,057/.  18,019/.  16,162/.  15,092/.  14, 732/.  10,532/. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1834, 
the  last  year  under  the  old  administration,  was  22,283 1. 
The  total  difference  in  the  sum  expended  in  that  year  and 
1840  was  5751/.,  or  26  per  cent, : namely,  in  suitsof  law, 
See.,  309/.,  or  61  per  cent. ; and  in  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, 1251/.,  or  61  per  cent.  The  number  of  Poor-law  I 


unions  is  3,  comprising  every  parish  (108)  in  the  county. 
The  sums  expended  in  the  year  ended  25th  March,  1840, 
under  the  principal  heads  of  In-maintenance.  Out-relief, 
and  Establishment  and  Salaries,  in  each  of  the  three  unions, 
were  as  follows.-— 

Population  Id-  Out-  FjtaUishmrnt 

Name  of  Union,  in  lill.  Maintenance.  Relief,  and  Safeitea.  Total. 


Rut  Waul 
Kmiinl 
Wert  Ward 


14.556 

32,740 

7.f99 


611 


ss 

1766 


£.  £■ 

SO 8 8.S66 

1963  1S.MH 

363  &SM 


The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  these  unions  during 
the  quarter  ending  Lady-day,  1840,  was  4745  (771  in-door, 
and  3974  out-door ),  or  9 per  cent,  of  the  population,  which 
is  the  same  proportion  as  for  Berkshire,  Kent,  Hertfordshire, 
Herefordshire  ; the  proportion  for  England  and  Wales  being 
H£,.  There  were  68  lunatic*  and  idiots  chargeable  on  the 
poorVrate  in  1836,  or  1 in  869 ; in  England,  l in  1033. 
In  183545  there  were  619  bastard  children  chargeable  on 
the  poor's-rate,  or  1 in  89  of  the  whole  population ; in 
England  1 in  215.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in 

2 L 2 


2G0 


W E S 


WES 


1830  was  88,  or  1 in  19  ; in  England,  1 in  20.  The  num- 1 
ber  affiliated  in  1834-5  was  69,  and  55  in  1835-6.  The 
proportion  per  cent,  of  persons  married  under  21  yearn  of 
age  in  the  three  years  ending  30th  June,  1841,  was  9-57  for  . 
women,  and  2*82  for  men;  in  England  and  Wales  13-78 
lor  women,  and  4* GO  for  men : in  England  and  Wales,  9*0  ^ 
for  the  two  sexes. 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty tax  in  1815  was  298,1  99/. ; property  assessed  to  oc- 
cupiers, 263,853/.;  and  the  profits  of  trades,  professions, 
See.  were  assessed  at  51,892 /.  In  l«25-6  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  property  assessed 
was : — land,  87' 6 parts ; dwelling-houses.  10*2  parts-:  mills 
factories, See.,  1*8  parts;  manorial  profits,  &c.,  0-4  purls. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  the  poor's-rate  in  18-11  was  as  follows : — 

On  landed  property  . . £221,054 

Dwelling-houses . . . 37,374 

All  other  kinds  of  properly  . 7,907 


Total  . . . £266,335 


In  the  above  year  the  total  amount  levied  for  poor-rates 
was  22,629/.,  being  a rate  of  Is.  Sd.  in  the  pound  on  the  j 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed.  Taking  the  annual 
value  of  real  property  in  the  county  in  1841,  the  rate  per 
head  was  4/.  14#.  4 d.  for  each  inhabitant ; and  dividing  it 
by  the  number  of  acres,  it  was  9s.  Id.  per  acre,  winch  is 
lower  than  for  any  other  county  in  England,  and  2d.  under  • 
the  average  for  Wales. 

The  county-rate  levied  at  different  periods,  and  the  j 
principal  disbursements, are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Income  • 

1819. 

£. 

3000 

1***. 

£. 

6433 

IK36. 

2533 

1838. 

4083 

Expenditure  : — 
Bridges  . 

281 

3036 

219 

818 

Gauls  . . 

1636 

169 

179 

67 

Prisoners 

289 

586 

61-1 

Prosecutions  . 

64 

90 

97 

371 

Constables  and 
vagrants 

115 

20* 

217 

218 

The  particular*  of  the  county  expenditure  in  1834  are 
» follows  : — . 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.  . . £257 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 
taining prisoners  . . 10G5 

Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice  . 6 

Prosecutions  .....  259 

Clerk  of  the  peace  . . . .111 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  . 27 

Conveyance  oft i ansporls  . . 25 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying  9 
Constables,  high  and  special  . . 133 

Coroner  .....  47 

Miscellaneous  . • • • 302 

Debt : — 

Payment  of  principal  and  interest  . 1400 


Total  . . . £3647 


The  length  of  streets  and  highways*  and  the  expenditure 
thereon,  were  as  under  in  1839:-— 

Mil**. 

Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acts  36 
Turnpike  roads  .....  194 

All  other  highways  . . • 795 

1025 

Amount  of  rates  levied  .....  £3517 
Expended  in  repairs  of  highways  . £3120 

Law  and  other  expenses  ...  16 

Total  expenditure  . • • £3-137 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts,  in  1840,  was  10 ; the 
income  from  tolls  was  693/.;  parish  compositions  in  lieu 
of  statute  duty,  10/. ; and  total  income,  696-1/. ; the  total 
expenditure  for  the  same  year  being  6648/.  The  bond 
and  mortgage  debts  amounted  to  62,406/.  In  1836  the 
debt  was  equal  to  8-4  years’ income  ; forthe  whole  of  Eng- 
land the  proportion  of  income  to  debt  being  45  years’ 
income : the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total 
debt  was  3 per  cent,  for  Westmoreland  ; for  England  it  is 
12  per  cent. 


In  1R3D  the  church-rate,  in  Westmoreland  amounted  to 
265/. ; and  Hie  amount  from  estate,  and  rent  charges  ap- 
plicable  to  the  same  objects  was  27/-  in  1832.  The  sum  of 
1033/.  was  expended  in  1839  for  the  purposes  of  the  esti- 
blishmcnt,  of  which  555/.  was  for  repairs  of  churchea. 

Crime. — Number  of  i>CT8ons  charged  with  criminal 
offences  in  the  septennial  periods  ending  1819,  1826,  1833, 
and  1810. 

1813-19.  1820-36.  1827  33.  1S3+40. 

Total  . 97  118  138  209 

Annual  average  • 13*8  16*8  19*7  29  8 

The  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acquitted  in 
each  year  from  1834  to  1842,  were  as  under:— 


lKM. 

Comnaillrtl  . 23 

Acquitted  . 4 

Convicted  • 24 


1833.  1836.  1817.  1838.  1339.  1S40.  1341.  1*4*. 
2i  20  85  :«  37  38  33  39 

612564  68 

18  19  21  31  31  34  88  31 


Of  281  persons  committed  in  the  nine  years  from  1834 
to  1842  inclusive,  19  were  for  offences  against  the  person  ; 
27  for  offences  against  property  committed  with  violence  ; 
225  for  offences  against  property  committed  without  vio- 
lence ; 2 for  malicious  offences  against  property  ; 3 for 
forgery  and  other  offences  against  the  currency  ; and  5 tor 
offences  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes.  The  num- 
ber of  females  committed  was  53.  Taking  the  mean  num- 
ber of  committals  for  1840-41-42,  the  proportion  of  persons 
committed  in  one  year  to  the  population,  was  about  1 in 
1500,  while  for  England  and  Wales  it  is  about  1 in  508. 

Of  39  offenders  (30  males  and  9 females)  tried  at  the 
assizes  and  sessions  in  1842,  there  were  two  charged  with 
offences  against  the  person ; 10  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence ; 25  (including  19 
cases  of  simple  larceny)  with  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence ; with  malicious  offences 
against  property,  none;  lor  uttering  base  coin,  none ; and  1 
for  misdemeanour.  In  no  one  case  was  sentence  of  death 
recorded.  Of  31  persons  convicted,  1 was  transported  for 
life ; 5 for  periods  above  ten  and  under  fifteen  years ; 
for  periods  above  seven  and  under  ten  yea*^,  none ; and  3 
for  terms  of  seven  years;  making  9 transported.  None 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a period  exceeding 
one  year;  5 were  imprisoned  for  above  six  months  and 
less  than  one  year;  and  17  for  six  months  and  under.  Of 
the  8 persons  acquitted,  5 were  found  not  guilty  on  trial ; 
in  the  case  of  2 no  bill  was  found ; and  in  1 instance 
there  was  no  prosecution.  The  degree  of  instruction  was 
ascertained  in  all  but  one  case:  4 males  and  1 female 
could  neither  read  nor  write ; 22  males  and  8 females 
could  read  and  write  imperfectly  ; 1 male  could  read  and 
write  well ; and  2 males  had  received  a superior  education. 

Savings'  Jfanks.—' There  is  only  one  of  these  institutions 
in  the  county,  at  Kendal ; and  the  number  of  depositors 
and  amount  of  deposits  in  each  of  the  following  yean  were 


as  under : — 


No.  of  ,lrT«»ilnr« 
An.  of  d*po»iu 


1333.  1KW.  1837.  18».  1*»-  1840. 

711  H72  WM  69?  SH*  890 

£22,813  £26.976  £26,863  £26,471  £24,492  £»^29 


The  distribution  of  the  sums  invested  in  1830,  1831,  and 
1839  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

18  M.  1839. 


Not  exceeding  20 


lay. 

Dry*)-  Deymsiu.  Depo- 

titnr*.  £ »itor». 

324  2.264  392 

197  6,943  230 

90  6,114  87 

35  4,203  83 

22  3.921  26 

6 1.360  8 


The  deposits  of  8 friendly  societies,  not  reckoned  above, 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  1292/. 

Elective  Franchise. — The  number  of  county  voters  regis- 
tered, in  1835-6  and  1839-40,  was  as  under : — 


1H35-6.  )*»- 40. 

Freeholders  of  ever)*  class  . . 3,204  2,938 

Copyholders  and  customary  tenants  275  275 

Leaseholders  for  life  or  term  o f years  1 59  1 39 

50/.  tenants  at  will  . , . 1,005  989 

Trustees  and  mortgagees  . . 3 5 

Qualified  by  office  ...  ..  15 

Joint  and  duplicate  qualifications  109  119 


4,815  4,480 


WES 


Education. — Summary  of  Returns  made 
in  1833 : — 

School*. 

Infant-schools  . • .10 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  3 to7jyears : — 

Females  . . 

Sex  not  specified 

Daily-schools  . . . 224 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4 to  14  years 
Males 

Females  , , 

Sex  not  specified  . 

Schools  . . 234 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction ... 

Sunday-schools  . . .80 

N umber  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4 to  15  years: — 

Males  • • 

Females  . • 

Sex  not  specified  . 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 


to  Parliament  possession  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  till  1802,  when 
the  archbishopric  was  abolishe  d,  and  the  duchy  was  as- 
Scbuiar*.  Tuui.  signed  to  Hesse -Darmstadt,  which  ceded  it  to  Prussia  in 


_ _ . 

n, 

S)  wtncflplion  | 

Hjr  t»jnwiiu 
trim  kIWui, 

r 

kwT. 

Ik  hit 

*ch»- 
u-  | 

Schli. 

[ S.hO- 

1 >"*-  | 

SrM*.  I 

Ian. 

Schl*. 

Scholar*. 

Infant  SrliooU 

••  1 

- 

9 143 

1 

90 

IKtllv  SrhiMl* 

61  i 

1.932  [ 

7 

i iff)  ; 

MS  1,371 

*55 

Sunday  SrliooU 

6 

| 

G6 

1.003 

4 1G5 

4 

170 

Total... 

.?• 

2.S*7  | 

73 

4,472  | 

161  1,679 

10 

513 

The  schools  established  by  Dissentew,  included  in  the 
above  table,  are — 

Scholar*. 

Infant-schools  • . 1,  containing  90 

Daily-schools  . . . 24  M 705 

705 

Sunday-schools  . . 21  „ 1,558 

The  schools  established  since  1818  arc — 

In  rant  and  other  daily  schools  45,  containing  1,247 

Sunday-schools  . 58  „ 3,525 

landing  libraries  of  books  were  attached  to  13  schools. 
Two  Sunday-schools  attended  by  about  30  scholars  were 
returned  from  places  where  no  other  school  existed. 
Twelve  schools,  containing  755  children,  were  both  daily 
and  Sunday  schools,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known  to  have 
been  made  in  this  case  ; but  at  all  other  places  Sunday- 
school  children  had  the  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other 
schools,  but  to  what  extent  they  md  so  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. In  Warwickshire  the  number  of  children  returned 
a*  attending  daily-schools  was  about  1 in  13  of  the  total 
population,  in  Westmoreland  nearly  1 in  8.  The  number 
of  persons  married  who  attested  the  register  by  marks  in 
Ihe  three  yeans  ending  30th  June,  1841,  was  smaller  than 
in  any  other  county, Cumberland  excepted;  the  proportion 
per  cent,  being  16  men  and  30  women ; in  Bedfordshire,  52 
men  and  66  women ; in  England  and  Wales,  33  men  and 
43  women. 

WESTPHALIA  is  an  extensive  country  in  the  north- 
west of  Germany,  but  the  tract  designatca  by  that  name 
ha#  varied  very  considerably  both  in  boundaries  and  ex- 
tent at  different  periods  of  its  history.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  comprehended  the  country  lying  between  the  Weser,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Ems;  the  country  between  the  Weser 
and  the  Elbe  was  called  Ost-,  ».  e.  East-phalia ; but 
this  name  was  subsequently  suppressed,  and  the  former 
was  given  both  to  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  and  to  the 
dnchy  of  Westphalia  and  Engem,  which  formed  in  an- 
tient  times  a part  of  the  great  duchy  of  Saxony,  and 
was  then  called  Sauerland,  a name  which*  is  still  retained 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  extends  also  to  a por- 
tion of  the  former  countv  of  Mark.  When  Henry  the 
Lion  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  1179,  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  took  possession  of  the  Sauer- 
land, and  obtained  a grant  of  it  from  the  empire  as  a 
fief,  under  the  name  of  Westphalia.  It  remained  in  the 


1815.  It  had  at  that  time  an  area  of  1500  square  miles, 
with  134,715  inhabitants.  This  duchy  of  Westphalia, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  on  the  three  other  sides  by  that  of  Westphalia, 
did  not  form  a part  of  that  circle,  but  belonged  to  the 


circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

WESTPHALIA,  the  Circle  of,  was,  till  the  peace  of 
Luncville,  one  of  Ihe  largest  circles  of  the  empire,  its 
area  being  about  27,000  square  miles,  with  2,500,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ne- 
therlands, on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the 
west  by  Lower  Saxony,  and  on  the  south  by  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  comprehended  the  bishoprics 
of  Munster,  Paderborn,  Osnaburg,  Liege,  and  Corvey, 
the  duchies  of  Jiilich,  Cleves,  Berg,  and  Oldenburg, 
the  principalities  of  Minden,  Verden,  and  Friesland, 
the  counties  of  Ravenabtirg,  Mark,  Hoya,  Diephollz, 
Schaumburg,  Lippe,  Bentheim,  Tecklenburg,  Lingen, 
Steinfurt,  Rietberg,  and  many  ecclesiastical  and  temporal 
lordships. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  made  Napoleon  master  of  all  the 
Prussian  dominions  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  and  he  occupied 
the  electorates  of  Hesse  and  Hanover,  and  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick.  He  did  not  then  think  fit  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  the  French  empire  beyond  the  Rhine,  but  lie  re- 
solved to  form  a part  of  these  countries  into  a state  de- 
pendent on  France. 

WEiSTPHALIA,  the  Kingdom  of,  was  erected  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1807,  and  consisted  of  the  territories  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittcl  and  llesse-Cassel  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hanau  and  Katzenelnbogen),  the  Prussian  pro- 
vinces of  Magdeburg  and  the  Old  Mark  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  Halberstadt  w ith  Hohnstein,  Hildesheim  withGos- 
lar,  Mansfeld,  Quedlinburg,  Eichsfeld  with  Treffurt,  Mtihl- 
hausen  and  Nordhauscn,  Stolberg-Wemigerode,  Pader- 
born, Minden  and  Ravensberg,  the  Hanoverian  provinces 
uf  Gottingen,  Grubenhagen,  and  Osnaburg,  the  principality 
of  Corvey,  belonging  to  Nassau-Orange,  and  the  county  of 
Rietberg.  The  area  of  this  new  kingdom  was  14,500  square 
miles,  with  1,947,000  inhabitants.  Napoleon  made  his 
youngest  brother,  Jerome,  king,  who  arrived  on  the  7th  of 
December,  in  the  capital  city,  C'assel,  bringing  with  him  a 
constitution,  which,  though  it  was  framed  entirely  on  the 
French  model,  and  overthrew  all  the  old  forms,  might 
have  promoted  the  w'ellarc  and  happiness  of  the  people 
if  it  had  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The  new  kingdom 
was  by  no  means  in  prosperous  circumstances.  The 
countries  of  which  it  was  composed  had  been  more  or  less 
drained  by  the  French,  and  some  were  completely  ex- 
hausted : in  addition  to  this,  Napoleon  reserved  the  half 
of  all  the  domains  to  reward  his  marshals,  generals,  and 
others;  a garrison  of  12,500  men  was  to  be  kept  in  Mag- 
deburg, and  not  only  supplied  with  provisions,  but  paid 
and  clothed,  and  the  large  arrears  of  the  military  con- 
tributions which  had  been  imposed  on  the  several  pro- 
vinces were  to  be  paid  to  France.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  country  gradually  revived ; an  army  of  16,000  men 
was  soon  formed  ; the  introduction  of  the  French  codes, 
and  the  many  innovations  introduced  with  the  new 
I government,  were  not  indeed  calculated  to  please  the 
people,  yet  they  became  accustomed  to  them,  and  found 
themselves  in  a better  situation  than  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  the  government  acquired  strength  and  se- 
curity. But  the  war  between  France  and  Austria,  in  1809, 
caused  some  internal  troubles,  which  gave  occasion  for 
many  severe  measures.  The  king  was  compelled  by  France 
to  inciease  his  army  to  30,000  men,  which  made  the  con- 
scription extremely  burdensome,  and  caused  great  finan- 
cial embarrassments,  for  which  no  effectual  remedy  could 
be  found.  The  kingdom  seemed  to  obtain  some  indemnity 
by  the  addition  of  all  Hanover  in  1R10,  by  which  it  was 
increased  to  23,500  square  miles,  with  2,718,000  inha- 
bitants. But  scarcely  was  possession  taken  of  it,  when  a 
decree  of  the  emperor  not  only  resumed  the  greater  pait 
of  it,  but  took  away  even  the  old  provinces  of  Osnaburg, 
Minden,  and  part  of  Ravensberg,  and  incorporated  them 
with  the  French  empire.  In  vain  did  the  king  go  in  per- 
son to  Paris  to  oppose  these  measures ; he  was  even  com- 
pelled to  introduce  the  severe  Continental  system  against 
the  commerqp  of  England,  by  which  however  Westphalia 
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suffered  less  than  any  other  part  of  Germany,  as  great  for- 1 
beat  ance  was  shown  In  the  execution  of  it. 

In  1812  the  king  led  his  army  to  Poland;  he  himself 
was  sent  home  by  Napoleon,  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
him  : but  his  fine  army  of  above  24, (XX)  men  shared  in  the 
ruin  of  the  French  in  Russia,  and  only  a small  remnant  re- 
turned to  their  own  country.  A new  army  was  speedily 
organ « ted,  and  12, (XX)  Westphalians  followed  Napoleon 
1u  Saxony;  but  immediately  after  the  first  reverses  which 
it  met  with  in  Silesia,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  deserted 
to  the  Prussians.  Before  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Czemi- 
tscheff  drove  the  king  from  his  capital,  and  occupied  Camel 
itself,  but  only  for  three  days.  When  he  left  it,  the  king, 
accompanied  by  a French  corps,  returned,  but  only  to 
learn  the  news  of  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig,  and  to  leave 
his  capital  and  his  kingdom ; but  he  first  sent  away 
everything  valuable  in  the  palace,  and  even  part  of  the 
rich  contents  of  Ihe  museum.  Two  days  after  his  departure 
the  Prussians  returned  to  Cassel,  and  in  a few  days  the 
former  governments  were  restored  in  almost  the  whole  of 
the  kingdom. 

WESTPHALIA, the  Prussian  Province,  was  constituted 
in  1815,  of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia  and  of  several  princi- 
palities, some  of  them  former  possessions  of  Prussia,  ami 
the  remainder  obtained  partly  hv  cession  or  exchange,  and 
partly  by  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  is 
situated  between  Stf  43' and  52°  31)'  N.  lat.  and  6°  25'  and 
IP  20/  E.  long.  Its  area  is  7WU0  square  miles,  w ith  1,328,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Holland ; 
on  the  north  by  Hanover;  on  the  east  by  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, and  1 1 esse -Cassel ; on  the  south-east  by  Hewe-Cassel, 
Waldeck,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt ; and  on  the  south-west 
and  west  by  the  province  of  Julich-CJleve-Berg. 

Pure  of  the  Country;  Soil ; Climate. — The  northern 
half  of  tne  province,  north  of  the  Lippe,  belongs  to  the 
great  plain  of  Northern  Germany,  and  has  no  mountains 
properly  speaking,  though  some  low  eminences  run  from 
the  Eggc  to  the  Weser  and  to  the  Porta  Westphalica,  and 
passthrough  the  government  of  Minden  into  Osnaburg : 
the  other  half,  to  the  south  of  the  Lippe,  consists  of  small 
chains  of  mountains  and  hills,  which  contain  many  valleys. 
In  the  northern  half  the  soil  is  in  general  sandy,  with  ex- 
tensive heaths  and  morasses,  and  scanty  forests ; in  the 
southern  half  the  soil  is  firm  and  sand  is  rare : it  is  not 
always  productive,  but  the  forests  are  very  fine.  The 
mountains  in  the  province  are  all  offsets  of  the  Harz. 
To  these  belong: — 1,  The  Weser  chain.  2,J'he  Teuto- 
burgerwald,  a remarkable  chain  which  traverses  the  pro- 
vince like  a wall  towards  the  Netherlands,  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  middle  of  the  Eros.  It  has  only  one  open- 
ing or  break,  a regular  porta  till  it  comes  to  Biele- 
feld. The  whole  chain  is  steeo  and  abrupt  on  the  east 
side,  and  gently  sloping  on  the  west  side.  It  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Lippe,  and  is 
covered  with  fine  forests  of  oaks,  beeches,  ami  other  trees, 
but  there  are  no  pines.  3,  The  Porta  Westphalica,  a 
beautiful  picturesque  chain,  which  forms  a semicircle  of  45 
miles  in  diameter,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Osnaburg,  through  the  district  of  Minden,  to  the  Stein- 
huder  Lake  in  Lippe -Schaumburg.  There  is  a pass 
through  this  chain,  exactly  in  the  centre,  about  a mile  and 
a quarter  below  Minden,  and  this  is  the  celebrated  Porta 
Westphalica. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Weser,  the  Eros,  the.  Lippe, 
the  Rohr,  and  the  Vechta.  There  are  no  lakes  in  this 
province,  nor  any  large  ponds  or  meres ; there  are  nume- 
rous marshes,  especially  in  the  northern  part : the  prin- 
cipal mineral-waters  are  those  of  Driburg  and  Schwelm. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy:  the  air  is  purer, 
but  colder  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  part,  where 
fogs,  caused  by  the  marshes,  are  frequent.  The  winter  is 
cold  and  wet,  and  Ihe  heat  in  summer  is  often  insupport- 
able in  the  extensive  heaths.  Epidemic  and  endemic  dis- 
orders are  more  common  in  the  plain  than  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  ; but  instances  of  great  longevity  are  not  rare. 

The  vegetable  products  are,  com  of  all  kinds,  but  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  province ; peas  and 
beans,  garden  vegetables,  fruit,  hemp  and  flax  (which  are 
staple  articles  i,  some  hops,  and  in  tne  mountainous  part ) 
timber  in  great  quantities.  ITie  minerals  are  iron,  copper, 
lead,  calamine,  marble,  slate,  freestone,  salt,  and  coals : 
there  are  extensive  turf-moore. 

Manufacture s and  Trade. — The  manufactures  are  of 


considerable  importance,  especially  those  of  linen,  cotton, 
woollen  cloth,  silk,  leather,  hosiery,  and  paper.  There  are 
numerous  iron,  copper,  and  steel-works,  and  manufactories 
of  all  kinds  of  cutJery,  and  copper,  brass,  and  iron  goods. 
There  are  also  many  sugar-refineries,  brandy-distilleries, 
and  tanneries  in  the  province.  The  trade  of  the  province 
consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  own  natural  productions 
and  manufactures. 

The  inhabitants  are  partly  Roman  Catholics  (nearly 
700,000),  especially  in  those  districts  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  ecclesiastical  princes,  such  as  Munster,  Pader- 
born,  &c. ; in  oilier  parts,  as  Minden,  Ravensberg,  Siegen, 
and  Marks,  the  Protestants  are  the  most  numerous:  there 
are  11,800  Jews.  [Aunsbero  ; Bielefeld;  Minden; 
Munster.] 

fHnssel,  Die  Preuttuche  Monarchie ; Stein,  Geogra- 
ph inch -Statist i tehee  Lexicon  ; Brockhaus,  Conversation 9 
Lexicon ; Schlieben, GemiUtle  iter  Pretutlseken Monarchie.) 

WESTPHALIA,  TREATY  OF.  [Germany— Httiory.] 
WESTPORT.  [Mayo.] 

WKSTRAY.  [Orkney  Islands.] 

WKSTRPNGIA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Lamiacete,  and  named  by  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith  in  honour  of  Dr.  Westring,  physician  to  the 
king  of  Sweden.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  New 
Ho. .and.  They  form  shrubs  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  permanent,  and  three  or  four  in  a 
whorl,  quite  entire.  The  flowers  are  three  or  four  in  a 
whorl.  The  calyx  is  campanulatc,  10-nerved,  equal  5- 
tootlied,  with  the  throat  naked  inside.  The  corolla  has  a 
short  tube,  naked  inside  ; the  throat  is  wide,  with  a sub- 
bilabiate limb;  the  upper  lip  is  flat,  bifid,  rather  spread- 
ing; the  lower  lip  spreading,  3-lobed,  the  middle  lobe 
rather  bifid.  The  stamens  4,  erect,  distant,  inclosed  in 
the  tube  of  the  corolla ; the  upper  two  are  fertile,  having 
1-cellcd  glabrous  anthers ; the  lower  two  sterile,  with  bi- 
partite anthers,  dependent  and  empty;  and  linear  lobes. 
The  style  is  equally  bifid  at  the  top ; the  lobes  are  sub- 
ulate, with  a stigmatic  surface  at  the  apex.  The  achenia 
are  coriaceous,  and  reticulately  wrinkled.  There  are 
about  ten  species  of  this  genua  described.  They  are  pretty 
shrubs,  and  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage  for  va- 
riety. They  will  grow  in  almost  any  light  rich  soil,  or 
one  composed  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  wood  will  strike  readily  under  a 
hand-glass. 

WETHERBY.  [Yorkshire.] 

WET8TEIN,  JOHN  JAMES,  distinguished  for  his  la- 
l>oun  on  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  was  de- 
scended from  a family  which  luul  long  been  one  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  city  of  Basel.  His  grandfather,  John  Rudolph 
Wetstein,  who  was  bum  in  1614  and  died  in  1684,  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  afterwards  of  divinity,  in  the  uni- 
versity there,  as  was  also  one  of  his  sons  of  the  same  names, 
who  was  bom  in  1647  and  died  1711.  Another  son, 
Henry,  was  the  well-known  learned  Dutch  printer,  and 
died  in  1726.  Rudolph,  aeon  of  the  second  John  Rudulph, 
was  professor  of  divinity  at  Basel ; and  John  Henry,  an- 
other son,  became  a bookseller  at  Amsterdam. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  was  horn  at  Basel  in 
1693.  Alter  having  studied  divinity  under  hU  uncle  the 
professor,  and  Hebrew  under  Buxtorf,  he  was  admitted  a 
minister  of  the  national  church  in  1713,  on  which  occasion 
he  printed  a Latin  thesis  in  defence  of  the  substantial 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  commonly  received  text 
of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Dissert  a tio  dc 
V ariis  Novi  Testament!  Lectionibus,'  4to.  To  this  subject 
he  may  be  said  to  have  thenceforth  devoted  his  life.  He 
commenced  by  visiting  France  and  England,  as  well  as  the 
various  libraries  in  Holland,  for  the  examination  of  manu- 
scripts; he  was  in  England  in  1716,  and  again  in  1720,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  employed  for  some  years  in  this  work 
by  Bentley,  who  had  himself  projected  a new  edition  of  Ihe 
Greek  Testament  (see  life,  by  Monk,  pj>.  31 1 and  429). 
It  was  not  till  1730  that  Wetstein  produced  his  next  pub- 
lication, a quarto  volume  of  * Prolegomena’  to  a proposed 
new  edition  of  the  Greek  text  according  to  the  most  antient 
codices.  By  this  time  however  his  critical  investigations 
had  alarmed  a party  among  his  clerical  brethren,  who  luul 
influence  enough  not  only  to  obtain  a decree  from  the 
senate  of  Basel  condemning  his  projoct  as  both  unnecessary 
and  dangerous,  but  even  to  get  him  prohibited  from  offici- 
ating as  a minister.  On  this  lie  retired  to  Amsterdam,  where 
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the  Remonstrants  orArminians  appointed  him  successor 
to  Le  Clerc  in  the  professoral) ip  of  philosophy  and  history ; 
and  although,  on  his  making  a public  apology  for  some 
opinions  savouring  of  8oci maoism  that  had  been  ascribed  to 
him,  the  decree  of  the  Basel  senate  was  reversed  in  May, 
1783,  ho  remained  at  Amsterdam  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  died  there,  24th  March,  1754.  He  had  meanwhile  paid 
another  visit  to  England  in  174G.  His  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  appeared  at  last,  at  Amsterdam,  in  two 
volumes,  folio,  in  1751  nod  1752.  Notwithstanding  many 
errors  by  which  it  is  disfigured,  this  edition  (now  become 
very  scarce)  is  of  great  value  for  the  purposes  of  Ihe 
critical  student.  The  first  volume  of  an  intended  re- 
print of  it,  in  4lo.,  corrected  and  improved,  appeared  at 
Rotterdam  in  1831,  under  the  care  of  the  learned  J. 
A.  Lotze  ; but  his  death  prevented  its  being  continued. 
The' portion  published  contained  only  the  Prolegomena. 
There  is  also  a previous  repyhlication  of  the  Prole- 
gomena at  Halle,  in  1764.  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Solo- 
mon Sender.  Two  epistles  attributed  to  Clemens  Ro- 
man ns,  which  Wetstein  had  printed  at  the  end  of  his  New 
Testament,  from  a Syriac  MS.,  have  been  proved  by  Lard- 
ner  to  be  spurious. 

WETTER.  [Sitn  da  Islands,  Lkssek.] 

WETTRUN,  LAKE.  [8wedkn.] 

WETZLAR,  the  chief  town  of  a circle  in  the  government 
of  Coblenz  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  is  situated  in  a 
romantic  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Latin,  over  which 
there  is  a stone  bridge,  and  which  is  there  joined  by  the 
Dill  and  the  Wetzbuch.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  has  six  gates  and  two  suburbs,  and  is  built  on  the 
side  of  a hill,  on  ground  so  very  uneven  as  to  be  hardly 
accessible  to  carriages.  There  are  throe  Protestant  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a very  spacious  and  fine  edifice, 
with  twenty-eight  altars.  The  .lews  have  a synagogue. 
The  public  establishments  and  institutions  are,  an  hos- 
pital, a united  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  gymna- 
sium, a school  of  industry,  and  a Bible  Society.  The 
houses  are  built  in  the  old-fashioned  German  style.  The 
population  is  about  4500,  of  whom  3500  are  Protestants, 
1000  Roman  Catholics,  and  100  Jews.  The  inhabitants 
have  sonic  manufactures  of  stockings,  gloves,  and  to- 
bacco, some  tanneries  and  oil-mills,  and  a trade  in  iron. 
Wetzlar  was  formerly  a free-imperial  city,  and,  from  1693 
to  1800,  the  seat,  of  the  imperial  chamber,  or  supreme 
court  of  appeal  of  the  empire.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
it  was  assigned,  in  1815,  to  Prussia. 

(Muller,  Geogravhivches  Wortcrbuch  den  Preunsinchen 
Staalcs ; Hassel,  Handbuch,  vol.  iv. ; Stein,  Geogr.  Lexi- 
con.) 

WEXFORD,  & maritime  county  in  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster, in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  cost  by  St.  George’s  Channel, 
on  the  south  bv  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west,  north- 
west, and  north  by  Waterford  harbour,  and  the  counties  of 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Wicklow.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  county  is  from  south-west  to  north-east ; and 
its  extreme  extent, ’measured  in  this  direction,  from  the  pro- 
montory called  Point  Hook,  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance 
to  Waterford  harbour,  is  about  54  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  between  Greenore  Point  and  the  actuary 
of  the  Suir,  in  Waterford  harbour,  is  about  28  miles ; and  tra- 
velling northward  from  this  line,  the  breadth  does  not  dimi- 
nish materially,  excepting  where  the  east  coast  is  indented 
by  Wexfonl  harbour,  to  a point  a little  north  of  Newtovrn- 
barrv,  beyond  which  it  contracts  suddenly,  so  that  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county  forms  a mere  pro- 
montory, little  more  than  12  miles  across,  between  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  and  the  sea.  The 
total  area  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  according  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  is  576,588  acres,  22  poles  (rather  more 
than  900  square"  miles),  of  which  572,010  acres,  3 roods, 
30  poles  (about  805  square  miles),  consist  of  land,  and 
3668  acres,  23  poles  (rather  more  than  5$  square  miles:, 
of  water.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  182,713,  which 
gives  an  average  of  about  204  persons  to  each  square  mile 
of  land.  According  to  the  evidence  laid  before  a select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  Irish  Tithes,  in 
1831-2,  the  figures  in  which  differ  slightly  from  the  above, 
Wexford  stands  fourteenth  in  the  list  of  Irish  counties  for 
•uperficial  extent,  but  was  then  the  ninth  for  absolute  ex- 
tent of  land  under  cultivation,  and  nineteenth  for  amount 
of  population.  In  1841  the  population  was  202,033,  which 


gives  an  average  of  nearly  226  persons  to  each  square 
mile:  and  in  that  year  the  countv  stood  seventeenth  for 
actual  amount  of  population.  The  area  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  English  county  of  Warwick,  but 
the  population  in  1881  was  less  than  three-fifths  that 
of  Warwickshire;  Wexford,  the  county  town,  is  rather 
more  than  70  miles  south  of  Dublin,  measured  in  a straight 
line  ; in  about  52“  20#  N.  lat.  and  6®  27'  E.  long.  The 
range  of  the  county  of  Wexford  is  from  about  52"  O'  to 
52*  48*  N.  lat.,  and  from  about  6"  8'  to  7°  1'  W.  long. 

Coast-line.— Owing  to  the  position  of  Wexford  at  the 
south-east,  comer  of  Ireland,  more  than  one-half  of  its 
boundaiy  is  formed  by  the  sea.  From  Kilmichacl  Point, 
which  is  the  easternmost  point  in  the  county  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  its  coa*t-lino,  to  Cahore  Point, 
about  12  miles  from  it  in  a southerly  direction,  but  :i 
little  inclining  to  the  west,  the  coast  forms  a shallow  hay. 
interrupted  by  very  few  prominent  points.  Near  the 
centre  of  this,  whic  h is  sometimes  called  Kilbride  bay,  a 
small  inlet  at  Courtown  has  been  formed  into  a floating 
dock  or  harbour  for  small  craft,  by  the  construction  of 
two  rough  piers.  From  Cahore  Point  to  the  Raven  Point, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  Wexford  harbour,  a 
farther  distance  of  between  16  and  17  miles,  trending 
rather  more  to  the  west,  the  coast-line  is  unbroken  by  any 
inlet  or  considerable  projection.  Indeed  the  whole  line 
of  coast  from  Arklow,  which  lies  a little  north  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  Wexford,  to  Wexford  harbour,  pre- 
sents no  opening  which  can  afford  shelter  from  foul  wea- 
ther, except  to  small  craft ; and  the  danger  to  shipping 
is  increased  by  a range  of  sand-banks  which  He  parallel  to 
the  shore  at  the  distance  of  a few  miles,  towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  which  the  Arklow  light-ship  is  sta- 
tioned. Wexford  harbour  is  large,  and  of*  very  irregular 
form,  but  the  navigation  is  dangerous,  and  the  entrance  is 
obstructed  by  a bar.  The  entrance  is  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  two  long,  narrow,  sandy  peninsulas,  the  Raven 
Point  on  the  north  and  Rosslare  Point  on  the  south ; and 
though  it  is  less  than  a mile  wide,  the  harbour  almost  im- 
mediately expands  to  a width  of  more  than  eight  miles. 
The  town  of  Wexford  lies  opposite  to,  ami  about  four 
miles  from,  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  contracts 
so  suddenly  opposite  the  town,  as  to  be  crossed  by  a bridge 
1571  feet  long,  a portion  of  the  roadway  of  which  is  made 
moveable,  to  allow  the  passage  of  masted  vessels  into  the 
inner  portion  of  the  harbour,  which  again  extends,  though 
only  for  a short  distance,  to  the  width  of  about  two  miles. 
A bank  of  smiting  sand  outside  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour has  been  for  some  years  increasing,  and  it  leaves  so 
little  depth  of  water  as  to  render  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour inconvenient  for  anything  beyond  the  size  of  fishing- 
boats  ; and  the  navigation  of  the  interior  is  both  intricate 
and  shallow.  Several  remedial  measures  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  none  as  yet  acted  upon.  The  harbour  con- 
tains a few  small  but  inhabited  islands,  called  Beg  Erin,  or 
Little  Ireland,  and  Great  Islam!,  in  both  of  which  there 
are  remains  of  monastic  buildings.  From  Rosslare  Point 
to  Greenore  Point,  nearly  seven  miles  iu  a south-easterly 
direction,  the  coast  forms  another  bay,  called  Greenore 
Bay,  and  opposite  the  point,  about  three  furlongs  from  the 
shore,  is  a detached  roclc  called  Carrie k Beacon.  From  this 
point,  for  rather  more  than  five  miles,  the  coast  again  trends 
a little  westward  in  an  irregular  line  to  Carnsore  Point, 
which  forms  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  county,  and  of 
the  whole  of  Ireland.  Opposite  to  this  portion  of  the 
shore,  about  seven  miles  south-east  of  Greenore  Point, 
is  the  Tuscar  rock,  the  position  of  which  is  marked  by  a 
revolving  light,  and  by  a bell  in  foggy  weather.  - On  the 
southern  coast,  from  Carnsore  Point  to  Crossfarnoge  Point, 
a distance  of  between  nine  and  ten  miles  in  a straight  line, 
i9  a shallow  bay,  into  which  two  considerable  lakes,  called 
Lady’s  Island  Lake  and  Tacum&hin  Lake,  open,  the  former 
by  an  artificial  communication  which  is  cut  every  three  or 
four  years  through  the  sand-hank  which  separates  it  from 
the  sea;  this  lake  is  remarkable  for  the  circumstance 
that,  while  it  receives  several  small  rivulets,  it  has  no 
natural  outlet.  South  of  Croasffcrnoge  Ppint  are  the  Great 
and  Little  Saltce  islands,  the  nearest  of  which  is  rather 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Die  larger  of  these 
islands  is  about  a mile  long,  and  nearly  half  a mile  broad, 
and  the  smaller  is  about  naif  that  size  ; but  though  both 
contain  Borne  rocky  pasture,  it  is  stated  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  larger  island  consists  of  arable  lAnd. 
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Lewi*  states  that,  according  to  a late  return  from  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  adjoining  parish  on  the  mainland,  the 
Saltee  islands  arc  considered  to  belong  to  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  From  the  smallest  of  the  two,  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  mainland,  a ridge  of  rocks  called  St.  Pa- 
trick’s Bridge,  having  only  from  seven  to  ten  feet  of  water 
at  low  tide,  extends  to  the  adjoining  shore,  affording  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  obstacle  to  the  navigation.  Seve- 
ral small  rocky  islets  occur  about  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  a floating  light  is  stationed  a few  miles  south  of  Great 
Sal  tee  island.  Westward  of  C'rossfarnoge  Point  is  Bally- 
teige  Bay,  and  the  coast  inclines  a little  northward  as  far 
as  the  entrance  to  Uannow  Hay,  about  nine  miles  west  of 
the  point  last  mentioned.  Here  a long  sand-bank  sepa- 
rates Lough  Ballyteige,  in  which  is  a small  island,  irom 
the  sea.  Bannow  Bay  is  an  irregular  shallow  inlet  which 
runs  about  four  miles  inland,  in  a north-easterly  direction, 
to  Clonmines,  and  it  has  a small  island,  called  Bannow 
island,  at  its  mouth,  from  which  for  a distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  the  coast  runs  in  an  irregular  line  to  the  south- 
west, terminating  in  Hook  Head,  which  is  the  extreme 
south  point  of  the  county.  Along  this  part  of  the  coast 
are  the  small  drv  harbour,  used  by  fishing  vessels,  called 
Fethard  Bay,  the  prominent  poinls  Baginbun  Point 
and  Baginbun  Head,  where  the  shore  is  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  several  small  bays  of  little  importance.  At 
Hook  Head  is  a lofty  lighthouse  with  a stationary  light, 
and  several  other  lights  are  established  about  this  part  of 
the  coast,  which  is  exceedingly  nigged  and  dangerous, 
and  lias  been  the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks.  Imme- 
diately after  doubling  this  {mint  the  shore  turns  back 
in  a north-eastern  direction,  forming  the  south-east- 
ern boundary  ol*  Waterford  harbour,  and  reducing  Hook 
to  a narrow  peninsula,  which,  for  a distance  of  between 
three  and  four  miles,  nowhere  exceed*  one  mile  in  width. 
From  Templetown  bay,  about  four  miles  from  Hook  Head 
(within  Waterford  harbour \ the  shore  again  trends  towards 
the  west  for  about  five  miles,  to  the  ipstusu-y  of  the  Suir. 
The  Wexford  coast  of  Waterford  harbour  is  indented  by 
numerous  small  bays. 

Surface , Geology,  Hydrography,  and  Communications. 
— -The  county  of  Wexford  is  in  a great  measure  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  Ireland  by  natural  boundaries.  From  the 
extremity  of  its  sea-coast  in  Waterford  Harbour,  the  a?stu- 
ary  of  the  Suir,  and  the  river  Barrow,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  called  the  River  of  Ro&s,  which  flows  into  it,  form 
the  boundary  of  the  county  for  a distance,  in  a straight 
line,  of  about  10  miles,  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
counties  of  Carlow,  Wexford,  ami  Kilkenny.  For  12  or  13 
miles  farther,  in  a north-easterly  direction,  the  boundary 
is  pretty  distinctly  marked  by  the’  ridges  called  Blackstairs 
Mountain  and  Mount  Leinster,  the  former  of  which  rises 
in  several  points,  along  the  boundary-line  of  the  counties 
of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  to  elevations  of  from  1520  to 
2-109  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low-water,  while 
the  latter  is  marked  as  of  the  elevation  of  2G10  feet  in  the 
Ordnance  map.  also  at  a point  on  the  boundary-line. 
Three  remarkable  summits  upon  this  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, between  Wexford  and  Carlow,  are  distinguished 
as  ‘The  Leaps  of  Ouian’s  Greyhounds.’  A few  miles 
west  by  south  of  Ncwtownbarry,  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Leinster,  rises  the  small  river  Clody,  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  county  to  the  above  town,  where,  after 
a rapidly  descending  course,  it  falls  into  the  Slaney. 
From  Newtownbarry  the  boundary-line  runs  for  a short 
distance  up  the  course  of  the  Slaney,  towards  the  north-; 
west,  alter  which  it  turns  north-east  along  the  tributary  I 
river  Derry,  to  a point  a little  beyond  the  junction  of  the  i 
counties  of  Carlow,  Wexford,  anil  Wicklow.  Alter  leav-  j 
ing  the  course  of  the  Derry,  the  boundary-line  turns  ab- 1 
ruptly  south  for  a short  distance,  and  then,  again  turning  ! 
north-east,  runs  over  an  elevated  ridge  which  forms  the 
southern  termination  of  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  j 
which  is  little  less  elevated  than  that  portion  of  the  ridge 
which  lies  south-west  of  the  valley  of  the  Slaney.  Many 
points  near  this  boundary  have  an  elevation  exceeding , 
10U0  feet.  The  last  portion  of  the  boundary-line  of  the 
county  is  formed  by  a small  stream  which  falls  into  the  sea 
near  kilmichael  Point. 

Besides  the  ridges  which  form  port  of  the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  county,  Wextbrd  contains  many  single 
hills  of  considerable  elevation,  among  which  arc  tnc  Forth 
Mountains,  a range  which  extends  in  a south-westerly  di- 


rection for  five  or  »ix  miles  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
county-town,  forming  & kind  of  natural  boundary  to  the 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  which  occupy  the  south* 
eastern  comer  of  the  county.  Carrickadee  Rock,  one  of 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Forth,  is  776  feet  high,  and 
many  other  points  are  more  than  GOO  feet.  Of  the  de- 
tached hills  may  be  noticed  C'amarosa,  598  feet  high,  and 
Carrickbyrne,  7G7  feet,  in  the  middle  of  the  county ; Tara 
Hill,  near  the  northern  extremity,  ami  not  far  from  the 
coast,  of  which  it  forms  a striking  landmark.  82G  feet  high  ; 
and  the  Lacken  Hill,  near  New  Ross,  089  feet  high.  Be- 
tween these  and  other  tangle  elevations  the  land  is  broken 
with  low  hillsand  undulations,  between  which  there  are  many 
small  winding  streams.  The  principal  river  of  the  county 
is  the  Slaney,  which  enters  from  the  county  of  Carlow  a 
short  distance  north  of  Newtownbarry,  and  flows  in  a tole- 
rably direct  course  past  that  town  and  Enniscorthy  to 
Wexford  harbour.  It  is  navigable  for  large  boats  as  far 
as  Enniscorthy,  to  which  place  the  tide  flows.  On  the 
east  side  it  receives,  a few  miles  north  of  Enniscorthy,  the 
river  Bann,  which  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
county,  and  two  or  three  minor  streams ; and  on  the  west- 
ern side  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Girin  and  the 
Boro,  both  of  which  enter  it  south  of  Enniscorthy.  Among 
the  other  streams  in  the  county  are  the  Owenavorragh  and 
its  tributary  the  Banoge,  the  waters  of  which  enter  the  sea 
l north  of  Courtown  harbour ; the  Owenduff,  the  Corock  or 
1 Corug,  and  some  other  small  streams,  which  flow  into  Ban- 
now Bay ; and  several  rivulets  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  lakes  on  the  southern  coast.  The  Borrow  or  Ross 
river,  and  others  which  form  part  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
county,  have  been  mentioned  already,  as  also  the  only 
lake  which  claims  notice,  the  Ladies’  Island  Lake,  which 
is  sometimes  designated  Lough  Ta. 

Geologically  considered,  the  county  of  Wexford  forms 
part  of  the  clay-slate  tract  which  extends  along  the  eastern 
portion  of  Ireland  from  the  northern  part  of  Wicklow  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Though  considerably  inflected  in  some 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  the  strata  generally 
maintain,  in  the  northern  ports,  a tolerably  uniform  direc- 
tion from  north-east  to  south-west,  with  a dip  to  the  south- 
east. The  clay-slate  is  found  in  immediate  contact  with 
granite,  which  forms  the  chief  component  of  the  ranges 
that  separate  this  county  from  Carlow.  The  Forth  Moun- 
tain consists  principally  of  quartz  rock,  with  occasional 
laminae  of  clay-slate,  aiul  the  strata  arc  in  some  places  broken 
by  fissures  and  veins  of  quartz,  which  occasionally  show 
indications  of  the  presence  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron. 
Quartz-rock  and  clay-slate  form  also  the  lower  grounds  in 
; the  vicinity  of  the  Forth  ; and  the  former,  which  is  some- 
times  iron-shot  and  of  a deep  reddish  hue,  extends  underand 
to  the  north  of  the  town  ol  Wexford,  and  also  considerably 
to  the  south  of  the  Forth  Mountains.  Granite  appears  about 
Carnsore  Point,  in  the  south-east,  and  at  the  Camckbyme 
and  Camaross  Hills;  and  blocks  of  that  substance  are 
found  strewed  between  those  mountains  and  Bannow,  on 
the  south-west.  Beds  of  greenstone  also  occur  in  a few 
places  among  the  clay -slate,  which,  near  Enniscorthy  and 
m several  other  places,  is  much  intermixed  with  quartz 
rock.  The  principal  ranges  of  elevated  land  however  con- 
sist of  clay-slate,  and  good  slates  arc  quarried  near  New- 
townbarry, and  in  other  parts  adjacent  to  the  granitic 
chain.  A black  and  slightly  c&rlionated  clay  is  found 
near  Enniscorthy,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  coal.  That 
part  of  the  county  which  borders  on  Waterford  harbour 
consists  principally  of  clay-slate  in  nearly  vertical  strata, 
surmounted  in  two  or  three  places  with  a cap  of  sandstone. 
From  Templetown  Hill,  near  the  Hook  promontory,  such 
a cap  declines  until  it  underlies  a tongue  of  fiutz  lime- 
stone, which  extends  to  the  extremity  of  Hook  Point,  and 
is  arranged  in  thin  strata  dipping  at  an  angle  of  4*  to  8° 
towards  the  south.  This  limestone  contains  numerous  bi- 
valves and  corallitcs.  The  sandstone  rocks  form  the  pre- 
cipitous coast  about  Baginbun  Point,  and  appear  in  several 
detached  spots  in  the  county,  among  which  is  the  inner 
haven  of  Wexford  harbour.  The  rugged  eminence  called 
Tara  Hill,  alluded  to  above,  consists  of  porphyry,  with  a 
base  of  compact  felspar,  occasionally  passing  into  horn- 
stone  with  inlaid  crystals  of  glassy  felspar.  Greenstone 
also  appears  here  occasionally.  In  addition  to  the  lime- 
stone at  Hook  Point,  soma  is  found  a little  south  of  Wex- 
ford town,  and  also  at  Dunconnuck,  about  the  middle  of 
the  southern  coast.  The  Sallee  islands  are  clay-slate  sur- 
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mounted  by  beds  of  sandstone.  Lead  has  been  found  and 
worked  at  Cairn  or  G’airme.  Silver  was  formerly  raised 
near  (Jlonmines,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  an  antient 
mine,  and  galena  has  been  found  there.  Copper-ore  exists 
at  Kerlogue,  near  Wexford,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  worked  formerly ; and  plumbago  and  asbestos  have 
been  recently  discovered  at  Greenfield,  near  Enniscorthy. 
Horns  and  bones  of  the  moose-deer  have  been  discovered 
in  the  alluvial  districts  on  the  east  and  south,  where  marl 
occurs ; and  about  seven  years  ago  a perfect  fossil  speci- 
men of  the  Cervus  Megaceros,  or  gigantic  deer  of  Ireland, 
of  extraordinary  dimensions,  was  lound  at  Ballyhuskard, 
near  the  bog  of  Itty. 

In  climate,  those  parts  of  Wexford  which  lie  open  to 
the  sea  are  milder  in  temperature  than  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Carlow  and  Kilkenny.  Snow  seldom  remains 
on  the  ground  in  these  districts,  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions may  often  be  carried  on  without  interruption,  while 
lands  ten  miles  inland  are  covered  with  snow  or  locked  up 
with  frost.  The  southern  district  is  exposed  to  storms  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  to  heavy  rains  in  winter ; but  the 
climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  grain 
crops,  and  the  harvest  is  at  least  as  early  as  in  those 
Welsh  counties  which  lie  more  southerly  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Channel. 

The  principal  communication  between  Wexford  and  the 
interior  of  Ireland  is  by  the  river  Barrow,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  Grand  Canal.  A railroad  from  Wexford  i 
to  Carlow  was  projected  a few  years  since,  and  the  plan 
was  submitted  to  the  Irish  Railway  Commissioners,  but  | 
nothing  has  been  done  towards  its  tormation.  The  prin- 
cipal roads  in  the  county  are— the  mail-coach  road  from 
Dublin,  which  enters  the  county  from  Arklow,  near  its 
northern  extremity,  and  passes  by  Gorev  and  Enniscorthy, 
and  thence  along  the  western  side  of  the  Slaney  to  Wex- 
ford ; a mail  road  which  leaves  this  county  for  Carlow,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Newtownbarry ; and  the  mail  road 
across  the  county  from  Wexford  to  New  Ross.  The 
county  is  however  well  supplied  with  roads  in  every  direc- 
tion ; and  the  harbours  of  Waterford  and  Wexford  att'ord 
ample  facilities  for  communication  by  sea. 

Soil,  Agriculture , Fisheries.  and  Manufactures. — Tire 
soil  of  the  county  of  Wexford  is  generally  of  a cold  clayey 
nature,  being  deficient  of  the  substrata  of  limestone  and 
limestone-gravel  which  occur  in  the  more  inland  coun- 
ties ; and,  generally  speaking,  the  western  or  inland  parts 
of  the  county  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  eastern  or 
maritime  portions,  although  the  tormer  have  an  equivalent 
for  the  inferiority  of  soil  in  the  abundance  of  turf  or  peat 
found  in  the  interior,  which  affords  fuel  for  burning  lime, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  counties.  The 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  county  nave  a deep  allu- 
vial soil,  abounding  with  various  marls,  calcareous  sand, 
and  occasionally  limestone,  but  are  deficient  in  peat ; and 
in  some  parts  of  the  county,  where  neither  turt  from  the 
mountains  nor  coal  from  England  can  be  readily  procured, 
fuel  is  exceedingly  scarce.  With  proper  under-draining 
and  dressing  with  lime,  the  prevailing  clayey  and  gravelly 
loam  produces  good  crops.  The  Hook  peninsula,  which  is 
open  on  both  sides  to  the  ocean,  and  little  elevated  above 
it,  produces  grass,  wheat,  and  barley  of  superior  quality 
with  remarkable  luxuriance.  In  the  baronies  upon  the  sea- 
coast  the  land  is  generally  divided  into  small  farms  of  from 
five  to  twenty  acres,  the  active  competition  for  which 
occasions  rents  to  be  high ; and  on  these  little  farms  much 
industry  is  often  exerted  in  manuring  and  otherwise  im- 
proving the  soil  with  marl,  calcareous  sand,  sea-weed,  &c. 
On  the  whole  the  agriculture  of  Wexford  is  in  a credit- 
able state,  considering  the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  soil. 
The  crops  consist  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  of  which 
barley  is  the  principal,  beans,  tares,  rape,  turnips,  and 
potatoes,  the  fast  being  the  staple  crop,  and  that  upon 
which  most  manuring  is  bestowed.  Clover  and  artificial 
grasses  are  also  raised  to  some  extent.  Dairies  are  numer- 
ous, and  much  butter  is  exported,  but  neither  in  the  selec- 
tion of  cows  nor  in  the  processes  of  the  dairy  is  sufficient 
care  exercised.  The  poultry  of  Wexford  are  in  high  repute, 
and  many  turkevs  and  other  domestic  fowl  are  reared  for 
sending  to  Dublin  and  Liverpool.  Many  pigeons  are  sup- 
plied from  this  county ; and  rabbits,  from  the  sandy  war- 
rens near  the  shore,  are  sold  in  great  numbers.  Bees  are 
also  kept,  and  in  some  places  attention  is  paid  to  means 
of  removing  the  honey  without  destroying  them.  Much  of 
R.  C.t  No.  1713. 


| the  improvement  manifested  of  late  years  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  county  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  agricul- 
tural associations,  in  the  success  of  which  the  resident 
gentry  have  taken  an  active  interest. 

In  the  account  of  this  county  in  Hall's  * Ireland  ’ it  is 
observed  that  itis  highly  privileged  in  having  few  ab- 
sentee landlords.  * There  are,’  we  are  informed,  4 no  huge 
estates,  over  which  several  agents  must,  of  necessity,  be 
placed.’  In  the  work  referred  to  it  is  observed  that 
the  great  feature  of  the  county  is  its  peculiarly  English 
character : * This,’  to  quote  the  language  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall, 4 is  apparent  not  only  in  its  external  aspect — the  skil- 
fully farmed  fields,  the  comparatively  comfortable  cottages, 
the  boms  attached  to  eveiy  farm-yard,  the  well-trimmed 
hedge-rows,  the  neat  “gardens”  stocked  with  other  vege- 
tables than  potatoes,  and  the  “ acres  of  beans” — the  pea- 
santry are  better  clad  than  we  have  seen  them  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland,  and  have  an  air  of  sturdy  independence,  an 
independence  which  they  Teally  feel,  and  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled.*  4 A peasant  is  never  seen  without  shoes 
and  stockings ; and  a young  woman  very  rarely  without  a 
bonnet.  Both  are  always  decently  clad,  rags  being  as  rare 
in  Wexford  as  they  are  in  Kent.’  4 The  interior  of  their 
cottages  is  in  corresponding  order.  The  most  fastidious 
guest  may  not  hesitate  to  dine  under  the  thatched  roof  of 
a labourer  of  the  southern  baronies.  They  are,  in  general, 
proud  of  their  English  descent — of  their  antient  names, 
and  their  advanced  civilization.’ 

The  great  extent  of  sea-coast  and  the  numerous  banks 
in  the  vicinity  render  the  fisheries  of  Wexford  very  im- 
portant to  its  population,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
them.  The  coast  presents  very  numerous  creeks  capable  of 
j accommodating  open  boats,  and  at  most  of  these  some 
fishermen  are  resident,  but  the  want  of  harbours  suitable 
for  larger  vessels  prevents  the  fishery  from  being  followed 
to  suen  an  extent  as  it  otherwise  might  be. 

The  manufactures  of  the  county  are  of  little  importance. 
Woollen  cloths,  checks,  and  coarse  linens  are  made,  but 
on  a small  scale,  and  chiefly  for  consumption  in  the  dis- 
trict. A cotton  factory  was  established  several  years  ago 
at  St.  John’s,  near  Enniscorthy,  but  it  was  soon  relin- 
quished ; and  the  weaving  and  spinning  business  was  for- 
merly carried  on  to  so  considerable  an  extent  at  Tintem 
that  a yam-market  was  established  and  a market-house 
built  for  the  buyers  and  sellers ; but,  though  many  wea- 
vers remain  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  market  has  fallen, 
into  decay.  There  were  67  power-looms  in  use  in  the 
county  of  Wexford  in  the  year  1836.  The  manufacture  of 
straw-plat  is  much  attended  to  by  the  female  cottagers. 

The  principal  external  commerce  of  the  county  is  in 
agricultural  produce,  especially  barley,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  sent  to  England.  The  chief  corn-markets 
are  at  Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  and  Castlebridge,  Wexford 
being  the  port  through  which  the  trade  of  the  other  two 
passes.  New  Ross  also  exports  the  like  produce  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  Butter  is  Bent  through  Gorev  to  Dublin, 
and  through  Wexford  and  Waterford  to  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
&c. ; and  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  sent  to  England  by 
steam-boats  from  the  same  ports.  For  statistics  of  the 
port  of  Wexford  see  the  next  article. 

Divisions,  Towns,  tyc.— With  the  exception  of  parts  of 
two  parishes  which  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Wexford  is  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Dublin.  It  is  divided, 

1 for  civil  purposes,  into  eight  baronies,  one  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  two  portions ; their  names,  positions,  respec- 
tive areas,  and  population  according  to  the  returns  of  1831, 
are  as  follows  : — 


Name  and  Situation. 

Area. 

Pojuda- 

tiom 

Land. 

Water. 

Total. 

Carrjr  . . N.E. 

Scnrawalab  . N.W. 

Balnjhkeen  * E. 

BioUy  . W. 

Shelmalirr,  E«*i  \Cen- 

ShelmalW,  Weet  f tral 
Shelburne  . SW. 

H»r*y  . . R. 

Forth  . . S.B. 

Total*  • • • 

SI.985  3 % 
106,489  8 0 
86.35*  3 33 
101 J98  2 7 
16.  63  3 30 
60.999  2 22 
61.103  1 30 
40,002  0 8 
38,83?  3 32 

»•  P- 
5 3 8 
329  2 16 
180  0 39 
[389  0 15 
ass  3 31 
469  3 31 
1.998  3 36 

*ii  2 ’4 

a.  r.  p- 
81.931  3 5 
106,669  0 16 
86,539  0 32 
101.987  2 22 
16,146  3 24 
50,769  2 13 
53,102  1 26 
40.U02  0 8 
38.849  1 36 

21,188 

31.229 

*7*2*7 

29.945 
} 20,29* 
1 7.687 
12.113 
22,392 

679,919  3 39 

3 .668  0 83 

576,5s8  0 22 

182,713 
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The  county  contain*  the  antient  episcopal  town  of 
Ferns ; the  county-town  of  Wexford ; the  market  and  post  i 
towns  of  New  Russ  Gorey,  Ennisoorthy,  Newtownbarry, 
and  the  disfranchised  borough  of  Fethard  ; and  the  post-  | 
towns  of  Arthuretown,  11  road  way,  Clonegal,  Camolin,  and  j 
Taghmon,  the  last  of  which  was  auitiently  a borough,  as  j 
were  also  Clouuiine*  and  Bannow.  Of  the  abo\  e places  ! 
Fkrns,  Wkxkord,  E.nniscokthy,  and  Clonminks  are 
noticed  elsewhere. 

A><r  li'ms  is  situate  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Barrow,  or  River  of  Ross,  about  11  miles  in  a straight  line, 
or  14  or  15  measured  along  the  windings  of  the  river,  from 
the  point  where  it  enters  Waterford  harbour.  At  high 
tides  the  river  is  navigable  up  to  this  town  for  vessels  of 
500  or  COO  ton*,  and  at  low  water  there  is  sufficient  depth 
for  vessels  of  200  tons ; and  above  the  town  the  river  is 
navigable  for  barges  as  far  as  Athy,  where  it  communi- 
cates with  a branch  of  the  Grand  Canal.  The  ]>arish  lies 
chiefly  in  the  barony  of  Bantry,  but  partly  in  that  of  Shel- 
burne’, and  the  town  lies  about  19^  miles  west  by  north  of 
Wexford,  on  the  road  between  that  town  and  Waterford, 
and  about  71  miles  south-south-west  of  Dublin.  The  living 
is  a vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  forming,  w ith  several 
adjacent  rectories,  the  union  of  New  Ross,  which  is  in  the 
patronage  of  the  bishop.  The  population  of  the  borough 
ami  town,  in  1x31,  was  5011,  and  that,  of  the  whole  parish 
of  St.  Mary,  New  Ross,  was  7901.  The  number  of  houses 
in  the  town  was  700,  inhabited  by  1128  families,  which 
gives  an  average  of  rather  less  than  a family  and  a half,  or 
rather  more  than  65  persons,  to  each  house.  The  inland 
traffic  of  the  town  was  estimated,  in  18:18.  by  the  Irish 
Railway  Commissioners,  to  amount  to  44,050  tons  annually, 
of  which  17.350  tons  were  carried  to,  and  27,300  tons  from  | 
the  town ; the  exports  from  the  port,  in  1835,  were  of  the  ' 
estimated  value  of  50,074/.,  and  the  imports  28,007/.  On 
the  25th  of  March.  1842,  the  port  hail  ten  registered  vessels  , 
above  50  tons  burthen,  their  aggregate  burthen  being  180! 
tons.  The  chief  article*  exported  were  corn,  meal,  and  flour, 
various  other  provisions,  beer,  and  a few  live  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs;  and  the  principal  imports  were  of  coal,  culm,  and 
cinders ; fish,  anil  wines.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  and  there  are  several  fair*  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  A charter  granted  to  the  town  by  Roger  Bigod, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  shows  that  it  was  in  exist- 
ence previous  to  that  time.  From  the  circumstance  of  a 
' bridge  being  built  over  the  Barrow  at  this  town,  it  acquired 
the  name  ot  Roasponte,  or  Rosspontum.  About  12G9  it  was 
so  populous  and  wealthy  as  to  prove  attractive  to  the  preda- 
tory excursions  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains,  for  protec- 
tion from  which  a wall  was  then  erected  round  the  town,  i 
some  remains  of  which  yet  exist.  Its  growing  trade  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Waterford,  who  long  en- 
deavoured to  deprive  it  of  the  privileges  of  a trading  port, ! 
but  the  controversy  was  finally  determined  in  its  favour  by  ; 
a decree  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  In  1469  the  town  was  partially  burned  by  the 
MacMurroughs,  or  Kavanaghs.  and  the  town  appears  to 
have  suffered  much  for  some  time  afterwards  from  similar 
acts  or  aggression,  and  to  have  been  reduced  to  such' 
poverty  and  misery  as  to  l>e  nearly  depopulated.  The* 
town  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  1041,  but 
though  he  effected  a breach,  ho  was  repulsed  and  forced  : 
to  raise  the  siege.  The  battle  of  Kilrush,  in  which  the  ] 
duke's  army  was  victorious,  was  shortly  afterwards  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Irish,  in  their  flight,  broke 
down  the  bridge  of  Ross  to  impede  his  pursuit.  In  1640 
the  duke  of  Ormond  threw  himself  into  tne  town,  and  en- 
deavoured, but  unsuccessfully,  to  defend  it  against  the 
forces  of  Cromwell.  Tile  tow  n surrendered  upon  articles, 
without  resistance,  and  the  fortifications  were  immediately 
dismantled.  A severe  engagement  took  place  here  during 
the  disturbances  of  1708,  on  the  5th  of  June,  between  the  : 
royal  troops  and  the  insurgents,  who,  after  ten  hours'  fight- 
ing, "ere  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

»•  The  town  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  slope  of  a pre-  J 
cipitou*  hill  falling  towards  the  river,  and  is  well  supplied  • 
with  water,  and  partially  paved,  but  not  lighted.  After  the 
destruction  t»f  the  bridge  during  the  civil  war  of  the  time  1 
of  Charles  l„  communication  across  the  river  was  main- 
tained by  a ferry  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  ’ 
century;  when  a bridge  508  feet  long  and  40  feet  broad,  of 
American  oak,  was  constructed  by  a joint-stock  company.  1 
It  rest*  on  24  piers,  and  has  a drawbridge  for  the  passage  of  i 


vessels.  'Die  bridge  was  greatly  injured  by  severe  frost  in 
1814,  after  which  the  footpaths  were  removed.  It  con- 
nects New  Ross  with  the  village  of  Rossbercon,  which  was 
formerly  an  independent  borough,  but  is  now  united  for 
electoral  purpose*  with  New  Robs;  and  the  traffic  pro- 
duces tolls  to  the  amount  of  about  800/.  per  annum.  There 
is  a large  quay  upon  Ihe  eastern  side  of  the  river.  'Hie 
town  contains  a court-house,  in  which  the  business  of  the 
corporation  was  formerly  transacted,  and  beneath  which 
is  a leather- market ; a sessions-house,  completed  in  18*!, 
where  sessions  are  held  for  the  district  at  Easter  and 
Michaelmas,  and  petty  sessions  once  a fortnight-  a bride- 
well ; a small  cavalry  barrack ; a constabulary  police-sta- 
tion ; a corn-market,  erected  in  1818;  a meat-market, 
founded  in  1749,  but  rebuilt  in  1831 ; and  a bonded  store 
for  tea  and  other  imports.  There  are  three  considerable 
breweries,  besides  a distillery  at  Rossbercon,  and  a boat- 
building establishment.  Ross  was  formerly  an  independent 
port,  but  is  now  considered  a branch  port  to  Waterford  : but 
it  w as  closed  against  foreign  produce  from  1788  to  1832. 
There  was  formerly  a profitable  fishery,  especially  lor  sal- 
mon, but  it  has  declined  of  late  years.  'Die  church,  a light 
and  commodious  edifice,  was  rebuilt  in  lrtl3.  and  a neat 
chape  1-of-ease  has  been  recently  erected  by  subscription. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  some  other  dissenting  bodies 
have  places  ownership  in  the  town,  which  also  contains  a 
convent  of  Carmelite  nun*  and  a small  community  of 
Augustinian  friars,  each  of  which  has  a chapel.  A gram- 
mar-school WO*  founded  in  1713.  by  Sir  John  Ivory,  and 
the  school-house,  a handsome  and  commodious  building, 
with  offices,  was  rebuilt  in  1791.  The  senool  of  the 
‘ Friends  of  Education  * was  erected  in  1799,  mid  is  par- 
tially supported  by  endowments;  it  comprise*  separate 
school-rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  ami  apartments  for  the 
teachers:  and  an  infant-school  has  been  recently  esta- 
blished in  connection  with  it.  There  is  also  a large 
school  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and 
several  other  day  and  Sunday  schools.  The  Trinity  hos- 
pital is  an  establishment  for  the  support  of  fourteen  poor 
women;  and  Ihere  is  a fever  hospital,  with  a dispensary 
connected  with  it,  and  an  infirmary  for  chronic  diseases, 
the  whole  being  managed  by  a committee,  one  half  of 
which  consists  of  Protestants  and  the  other  half  of  Catho- 
lics. the  Protestant  vicar  of  8t.  Mary**  and  the  parish 
priest  being  trustees  ex  ojftcio.  The  expenditure  of  the 
whole,  which  amounts  to  700/.  or  800/.  per  annum,  is  sup- 
plied by  bequests,  subscriptions,  and  grand-jury  present- 
ments. There  arc  likewise  the  Vicar’s  almshouses  for  three 
poor  widows,  a lying-in  hospital,  and  several  other  cha- 
ritable institutions.  A Temperance  Society,  said  to  be  the 
first  established  in  Europe,  was  founded  iti  1829.  There 
arc  at  least  two  lending-libraries  in  (he  town.  The  town 
formerly  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
now  sends  one  to  that  or  Great  Britain;  the  number  of 
voters  on  the  register,  in  1839-40,  was  *29.  The  corpo- 
ration was  dissolved  by  the  Act  3 & 4 Viet.,  c.  108,  for  the 
regulation  of  municipal  corporation*  in  Ireland.  Imme- 
diately east  of  the  parish  of  New  Rosa  lies  that  of  Old 
Ross,  or  St.  Mary's,  Old  Ross,  where  stood  formerly  the 
castle  founded  by  Strongbow,  of  which  the  only  trace’  now 
remaining  is  an  artificial  mount  upon  which  part  of  kthe 
building  stood. 

Gornj,  or  Netcboraugh,  is  a market-town  situated  in  the 
barony  of  the  same  name,  about  204  miles  (by  road)  north 
of  Wexford,  and  48  south  from  Dublin.  It  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  parliament,  hut  was  disfranchised  at  the 
Union,  when  the  sum  of  15,000/.  was  awarded  to  Stephen 
Ram,  Esq.  ns  compensation ; and  it  was  incorporated  in 
the  17th  year  of  James  I.,  but  Ihe  corporation  was  dis- 
solved by  the  recent  act  of  the  3 & 4 Viet.  The  name  of 
Newborough  was  conferred  by  the  charter  of  James  I.,  but 
never  came  into  general  use.  The  town  contained,  in 
1831,  526  inhabited  houses,  611  families,  and  3044  persons. 
The  parish,  which  is  also  called  Christ  Church.  New- 
borough, and  Killmakilloge,  or  Kilmichaelegue,  contains 
4387  inhabitants,  and  is  a rectory,  which,  together  with 
some  adjacent  rectories,  constitutes  the  corps  of  tho 
deanery  of  Ferns,  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  The 
bishop  of  Fern*  Ibrmcrly  resided  in  an  episcopal  palace  at 
this  place,  but  it  was  attacked,  and  the  library  burned,  in 
1641,  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  after  being  converted 
into  an  inn.  and  subsequently  into  a barrack,  it  was  at 
length  pulled  down.  During  the  disturbance*  of  1798, 
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Gorey  suffered  much  from  the  insurgent*  who  destroyed 
several  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  neighbourhood,  forced 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gorey  to  take  refuge  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Wicklow,  anti  killed  several  on  their 
return  home  after  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill.  Gorev  is 
within  two  miles  of  the  coast,  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin 
to  Wexford,  ami  the  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
street.  It  is  partially  paved,  and  well  supplied  with  water. 
Tl»e  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
provisions  and  poultry,  for  which,  especially  for  chickens, 
the  place  is  noted.  There  are  also  several  fairs.  The  pre- 
sent church  was  erected  in  1819.  Gorey  is  the  head  of  a 
union  or  district  in  the  Roman  Catholic  division  of  the 
county,  and  there  is  a spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in 
the  town,  and  several  others  in  the  district.  There  is  also 
a meeting-house  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  market- 
houae  is  a commodious  building,  the  upper  part  of  which, 
formerly  used  as  a court-house,  has  been  converted  into  a 
parish  school.  A new  court-house  was  built  in  1819,  and 
the  town  has  a fever  hospital  and  dispensary,  a savings- 
bank  ! in  which  there  were  319  depositors  in  November, 
1842j,  a constabulary  police  force,  a bridewell,  two  public 
schools  (including  the  parochial  school ),  and  a Sunday- 
school.  The  North  Wexford  Agricultural  Association, 
which  has  aided  tlve  improvement  of  agriculture  and  cot- 
tage economy  in  the  northern  part  of  the  equity,  holds  its 
meeting  at  Gorey,  and  there  are  periodical  cattle-shows 
and  ploughing-matclres.  The  town  contains  various  small 
manufacturing  establishments.  Epiphany  and  Midsum- 
mer quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here,  and 
petty  sessions  every  fortnight,  the  latter  being  said  to  be 
the  first  of  the  kind  regularly  held  in  Ireland.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  picturesque,  and  contains  many  elegant  villas. 

Netcfotcnbarry,  or  Si.  Mary's,  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Clody,  close  to  its  confluence  with  the  . 
Slaney,  in  the  barony  of  Scarawalsh,  close  to  the  north- 1 
western  boundary  of  the  county,  about  22  miles  north- 
west from  Wexford,  and  60  miles  south  of  Dublin.  The 
parish  contained  3592  inhabitants  in  1831.  of  which  1430 
were  in  the  town,  which  had  at  the  time  233  inhabited 
houses  and  204  families.  The  living  is  a rectory  and  vicar- 
age, separated  from  the  parish  of  Templeshanbo,  which 
joins  it  on  the  south,  in  I77G.  and  in  the  patronage  of  the 
bishop  of  Kerns.  Newtownbarry  owes  its  origin  and  pre- 
sent name  to  James  Barry,  Esq.,  who  was  sheriff  of  Dublin 
in  1577;  but  it  was  formerly  called  Buncloady,  from  its 
situation  at  the  junction  of  the  Clody  and  Slaney.  It  was 
attacked  by  the  insurgents  in  1798,  but  though  they  ob-  ; 
tained  possession  of  the  (own,  they  were  speedily  defeated. 
A western  suburb  extends  into  tlve  county  of  Carlow,  with 
which  Newtownbarry  is  connected  by  a wooden  bridge 
over  the  Clody.  There  is  also  a stone  bridge  of  seven 
arches  over  the  Slaney.  The  market,  which  U remarkably 
well  attended,  being  the  only  one  within  ten  miles,  is  on 
Saturday,  atid  there  are  several  fairs.  The  church  is  a 
neat  structure,  with  a square  tower  surmounted  by  a spire. 
Tho  town  also  contains  a handsome  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  there  are  several  chapels-of-ease  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  luu 
!od  to  the  erection  of  many  elegant  gentlemen's  seats  near 
Newtownbarry.  The  town  ha*  three  public  schools,  a 
Sunday-school,  a dispensary,  a lever  hospital,  a constabu- 
lary police  force,  a detachment  of  tha  revenue  police,  and 
petty  sessions  every  alternate  week.  Some  remains  of  an 
antient  castle  exist  near  Clohamon  bridge,  and  at  kilmas- 
hall  is  a ruined  church  and  a holy  well  formerly  much  re- 
sorted to  by  pilgrims.  Near  the  town  U a very  strong 
chalybeate  spring,  but  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Slate  of 
excellent  quality,  building-stone,  and  granite,  as  well  as 
limestone,  and  marl  for  manure,  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town. 

Fethard  is  a small  fishing-port,  situated  on  Fethard  Bay,  in 
the  barony  of  Shelburne,  15f  miles  south  of  New  Ross,  and 
HI  miles  south-west  of 'Dublin.  The  parish  contained,  in 
1831,  2153  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  320  resided  in  the 
town,  or  rather  village,  in  50  houses.  A branch  of  the 
coast-guard  department  is  stationed  here,  and  a small 
trade  is  carried  on  from  the  port.  The  harbour  was  con- 
st ructed  by  government  in  1798,  and  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving four  small  sloops.  The  town  was  incorporated  by 
James  I.,  but  the  corporation  is  now  extinct.  It  sent 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  and  15,000/.  was  paid 
as  compensation  upon  its  disfranchisement  at  the  Union. 


I There  are  a Protestant  church,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
j and  public  schools  for  about  70  children,  as  well  as  a Sun- 
day-school. At  Baginbun  Bay,  about  a mile  south  of 
I Fethard,  Robert  FiU-Stcphen  landed  his  forces  on  his  first 
invasion  of  the  country,  and  burnt  his  ships  Bagg  and 
Bunn  (whence,  according  to  tradition,  the  place  takes  its 
name),  to  convince  his  soldiers  that  they  must  either  con- 
| quer  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  There  was  formerly  a 
• market  at  Fethard,  and  cattle-fairs  are  still  held  lour  limes 
in  the  year. 

Taghmon  is  in  Ihe  barony  of  Shelmalier  (West  , 7 miles 
, from  Wexford,  on  the  old  road  from  that  place  to  New  Ru*>. 
The  town  contained  232  inhabited  houses,  253  families,  and 
1109  inhabitants,  in  1831,  and  the  population  of  the  whole 
P*nsh  was  2803.  Its  trade  has  been  much  injured  by  the 
diversion  of  the  traffic  between  Wexford  and  New  Rosa  to 
a new  line  of  road ; and  it  is  now  chiefly  dependent  upon 
; d-s  fairs,  of  which  there  are  23  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
i A market  for  salt  butter  is  held  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
during  tile  season.  It  once  had  a corporation,  but  that  has 
been  extinct  for  a loug  time,  and  though  Taghmon  scut 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  it  was  disfranchised 
at  the  I nion.  The  living  is  a rector)',  which,  united  with 
that  ul  Ballyconnick,  forms  the  corps  of  the  prebend  of 
Taghmon,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns.  The  church,  which  is 
small,  but  handsome,  was  erected  in  1818.  There  are  also 
a Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  two  public  schools  ; a dis- 
pensary ; a constabulary  police-force  ; and  fortnightly  petty- 
sessions.  The  place  derived  its  name,  which  was  originally 
Theagh  Munno,  or  1 The  House  of  Munno,'  from  St.  Munno, 
who  founded  an  Augustinian  monastery  here,  in  the  sixth 
century,  to  which  the  origin  of  the  town  is  attributed. 

Bannow  was  also  formerly  a corporate  town  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  although  its  corporation  has  long  been 
extinct,  and  it  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  when 
1 5,000/ . was  paid  by  way  of  compensation.  The  town  had 
however  previously  fallen  into  total  decay.  The  parish, 
which  contained  1481  persons  in  1831,  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  Bauuow  Bay,  a little  north-east  of  Fethard,  in  the  barony 
ol  Bargy.  Inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
is  covered  to  a considerable  depth  with  sand  drifted  from 
the  sea,  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  ruins  of  the 
town,  which  is  so  completely  buried  that  it  has  been  called 
the  Irish  Herculaneum.  A lead-mine  wgs  formerly  worked 
in  this  parish,  and  silver  is  said  to  have  been  raised  there. 

The  mere  post- towns  in  the  county  of  Wexford  are : — 
Arthurttown , or  King'*  Bay,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  and 
barony  of  Shelburne,  uy  miles  south-east  by  south  from 
New  Ross,  and  80  miles  south  by  west  from  Dublin,  con- 
taining about  170  inhabitants.  It  lies  upon  the  coast  of 
Waterford  Harbour,  near  the  actuary  of  the  Suir,  and  has  a 
small  trade.  In  this  village  James  II.  is  said  to  have  spent 
his  last  night  in  Ireland,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  Duncannon  fort,  from  & rock  to 
the  north  of  which  jic  embarked  on  his  flight  to  France. 
Broadway,  fn  the  parish  of  St.  lberius,  and  barony  of 
Forth,  8 miles  south-south-east  from  Wexford,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lady’s  Island  lake,  containing  160 
inhabitants.  Clotwgal  lies  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
the  county  of  Carlow,  in  the  parish  of  Moyacomb,  which 
extends  into  Wexford,  in  the  barony  of  Scarawalsh.  It  is 
a place  of  little  importance,  containing  440  inhabitants. 
C \onoUn  is  in  the  parish  of  Tomb,  and  barony  of  Scara- 
walsh, situate  on  the  river  Bann,  and  iu  Ihe  road  from 
Gorey  to  Enniscorthy,  and  contains  G39  inhabitants. 

The  county  of  Wexford  sent  eighteen  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament — two  for  the  county,  and  two  each  for  the 
boroughs  of  Wexford,  New  Ross,  Gorey,  Enniscorthy, 
Taghmon,  Fethard,  Clonmines,  and  Bannow  ; and  since  the 
Union  with  England,  it  has  sent  four  members  to  the 
British  parliament — two  for  the  county,  which  are  elected  at 
Wexford,  ami  one  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Wexford  and 
New  Ross.  The  number  of  county  voters  on  the  tegister 
iu  1839-40,  was  3G04,  of  whom  3340  were  freeholders  and 
268  leaseholders.  For  legal  purposes  the  county  is  in  the 
Leinster  circuit;  the  assizes  are  held  at  the  county-town ; 
general  session*  of  the  peace  are  held  twice  every  year  at 
each  of  the  following  towns,  viz.  Gorey,  Wexford,  Ennis- 
corthy, and  New  Ross  ; and  petty  sessions  are  held  at  va- 
rious intervals  at  the  same  places,  and  also  at  Newtownbarry, 
Burkestown,  Clonroche,  Dunconnuck,  Killinick,  Oul&rt, 
and  Taghmon.  The  county  gaol  is  at  Wexford,  and  there 
are  bridewells  at  New  Ross,  Gorev,  and  Enniscorthy.  The 
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local  government  is  vested  in  a lieutenant,  16  deputy-lieu- 
tenants, and  subordinate  magistrates.  In  military  ar- 
rangements the  county  is  in  the  Eastern  district,  and  it  con- 
tains barracks  at  Wextord,  New  Ross,  and  Duncannon. 

The  effective  strength  of  the  constabulary  force  of  the 
county,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  was  as  follows:— l 
county  inspector  ' second-rate / ; 7 sub-inspectors  (3  first- 
rate,  1 second-rate,  and  3 third-rate) ; 8 head-constables 
(1  first-rate  and  7 second-rate) ; 38  constables  ; 189  sub- 
constables  (106  first-rate  and  23  second-rate ; ; and  6 
horses.  The  total  expenditure  upon  the  constabulary 
force  of  the  countv,  in  tne  year  1840,  was  12,590/.  12*.  8 la. 

The  county  of  Wexford  is  included  in  the  Carlow  district 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  number  of  patients  from  it  in  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1840,  was  50,  their  expenses  being 
821/.  (is.  8$'/.  There  is  a county  infirmary  at  Wexford,  and 
also  a county  fever-hospital ; other  fever-hosnitals  are  estab- 
lished at  Arthuretown,  Enniscorthy,  Gorev,  Newtownbarry, 
Oulart.  and  Ross  ; and  there  are  dispensaries  at  Arthurs- 
town,  Bridgetown,  Broadway,  Caraolin,  Coolgreny,  Clon- 
geen  and  Newbawn,  Cornwall,  Enniscorthy,  Ferns,  Fethard, 
Gorey,  Ki  Ike  van  and  Bannow,  Killenagh,  Newtownbarry,  1 
Ross,  Oulart,  Skreeq,  arid  Taghmon  and  Horctown.  Tne 
total  number  of  patients  attended  to  in  the  year  1837  was 
50,092 ; the  number  of  patients  in  the  hospitals  at  the  end 
of  that  year  w as  1 12,  but  beds  were  provided  for  265.  The 
total  income  of  all  the  establishments,  in  1837,  was 
3659/.  15*.  14</.,  of  which  2945/.  '.it.  5 |t/.  was  provided  by 
county  presentments,  1975/.  18*.  Id.  by  subscriptions  and 
donations,  and  the  remainder  by  Treasury  grants,  fines,  &c. 

The  grand-jury  presentments  of  the  year  1840  amounted  i 
to  42,396 /.  0*.  6t/.,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


New  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  . • . 

Repairs  of  roads,  bridges,  &c. 

Repairs  and  erection  of  court  and  ses- 
sions houses  ..... 
Ditto  of  gaols,  bridewells.  See.  . 

Other  prison  and  bridewell  expenses  . 
Police,  and  payments  to  witnesses 
Salaries  of  county  officers  . . . 

Public  charities  .... 
Repayment  of  advance  to  government 
Miscellaneous  ..... 


£.  I.  rl. 

4,515  11  10 
12,829  4 2 

282  1 1 
26  10  0 
2,529  8 4 
5,898  1 3 

3,203  1 1 3 
4,544  8 6 
74150  14  1 
1,216  10  O 


Total  . . .£42396  0 6 

The  total  amount  of  county  cess  levied  in  Wexford  in 
the  fourteen  years  from  1825  to  1838  was  420,708/.  15*.  2^/. ; 
the  amount  for  the  last  year  of  that  period  being 
37,547/.  17*.  0 d. 

Population,  Statistics  of  Crime,  «fe. — The  population  of 
the  county  of  Wexford  has  been  calculated,  at  various 
times,  to  be  as  follows: — 


1700  Estimated  by  De  Burgo  . . 66,804 

1792  Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  . .1 15.0U0 

1812  Parliamentary  census.  . . 160,000 

1821  Ditto 170300 

1831  Ditto 182,713 

1841  Ditto ‘202,033 

I The  proportion  of  population  in  each  barony  is  given  in 
a preceding  column  ; the  classification  of  the  population  of 
1831,  of  which  87,995  were  males  and  94,718  females, 
43,414  of  the  males  being  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  is 
given  beneath 

Families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  21,465 
Families  chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manu- 
factures, amt  handicraft  . . . 6,156 


All  other  families  ....  5,236 


Total  of  families  . . . 32,856 

Of  the  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  3878  were  occu- 
piers employing  labourers,  10,683  occupiers  not  employing 
labourers,  and  15,321  labourers.  The  number  of  labourers 
employed  in  manufactures  and  in  making  manufacturing 
machinery  was  only  169 ; the  persons  employed  in  retail 
trades  or  Handicraft,  as  masters  or  workmen,  7991 ; other 
labourers,  employed  in  labour  not  agricultural,  2170;  capi- 
talists, bankers,  professional  and  other  educated  men, 
1306 ; male  servants  20  years  of  age  and  upwards.  693  ; male 
servants  under  20  years  of  age,  638 ; ana  female  servants, 
7347.  Of  the  returns  of  1841  no  more  than  a mere  abstract 
has  yet  been  published;  from  this  it  appears  that  there 
were  in  that  year  07,918  males  and  104,115  females.  The 


number  of  families  was  34,718 ; the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  33,507 ; of  uninhabited  houses  1108;  and  of  houses 
in  progress  of  erection  103. 

From  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  1834,  which,  being  arranged  in  dioceses,  and  not  in 
counties,  do  not  afford  exact  information  on  the  subject,  it 
would  appear  that  the  county  contained  about  21,602  mem- 
bers of  tne  Established  Church,  and  317  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, all  the  rest  of  the  population  being  Roman  Catholics. 
In  the  return  relating  to  National  Schools,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Carlile,  appended  to  the  Report  of  a Select  Com- 
mittee on  Education  in  Ireland,  in  1837,  it  is  stated  that 
there  were  3763  children  enrolled  in  29  national  schools  in 
the  county,  of  whom  only  09  were  Protestants,  and  the  re- 
mainder Roman  Catholics.  A singular  fact  was  noticed  in 
evidence  before  the  above  Committee,  relative  to  the  ge- 
neral use  of  the  English  language  in  Wexford,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  also.  The  Rev.  C.  R,  Elrington.  one  of 
the  witnesses  examined,  stated  that  he  should  think  there 
j was  not  then  a man  in  the  county  of  Wexford  who  knew 
! Irish,  ‘ except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rosa, 

1 where,’  he  says,  * they  learn  to  speak  it  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  communication  with  the  county  of  Kilkenny.’ 
Tne  criminal  returns  of  1841  show  a total  of  292  offences 
tried  at  the  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  of  this  county,  and 
of  230  summary  convictions  at  petty  sessions ; the  commit- 
tals for  drunkenness  were  55  to  the  county  gaol,  and  165 
to  the  various  bridewells.  Of  the  assize  and  quarter-ses- 
sions cases  63  were  offences  against  the  person,  53  being 
simple  assaults;  16  offences  against  property,  committed 
with  violence  ; 157  offences  against  property  committed 
without  violence ; 3 forgery  of  stamps  and  uttering  base 
coin ; 14  for  riots  and  various  breaches  of  the  peace  ; 7 for 
vagrancy  ; and  31  for  various  misdemeanours.  The  num- 
ber of  convictions  was  only  146,  or  exactly  one-half  the 
number  of  offences ; and  of  the  offenders  convicted  10  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  7 years,  121  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment.  13  were  fined,  and  2 respited.  Of 
the  292  persons  tried,  190  were  males  and  102  females ; 2 
were  under  12  years  of  age ; 17  under  16 ; 55  under  21 ; 79 
under  30 ; and  the  remainder  of  various  ages.  Of  the  males 
73  were  able  to  read  and  write,  21  to  read  only,  62  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  state  of  instruction  of  the 
remainder  was  not  ascertained.  Of  the  females,  so  far  as 
the  facts  could  be  ascertained,  8 could  both  read  and  write, 
81  were  able  to  read  only,  and  67  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

History  and  Antiquities. — In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  county  of  Wexford  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Menapii,  whose  chief  town,  Menapta,  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  rite  of  the  present  town  of 
Wexford,  was  situated  on  the  river  Modonus,  now  the 
Slaney ; some  however  consider  Ferns  to  be  the  rite  of 
the  antient  Menapia.  The  antient  inhabitants  are  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the  Menapii  of 
Belgic  Gaul,  possibly  through  the  Bclgm  of  Britain,  and 
to  be  the  people  called  by  the  Irish  annalists  Ftr-bal/f*, 
which  means  Viri  Belgici,  or  Belgians.  The  Brigantes 
are  also  supposed  to  have  occupied  part  of  this  county, 
towards  the  south-west,  as  well  as  a portion  of  the  adjacent 
county  of  Waterford.  By  some  antiquaries  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Hieron  Promontoriura,  or  Sacred  Promontory, 
of  the  antient  Greek  geographer,  waa  the  peninsula  now 
called  Hook.  The  country  was  anciently  styled  Corteigh, 
i a name  which  appears  to*be  preserved  in  that  of  the  town 
of  Enniscorthy),  Moragh  (whence  some  say  the  Mac 
Murroughs  took  their  title'.,  and  Laighion,  a name  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  Leinster,  which  latter  term, 
though  now  applied  to  a much  larger  portion  of  Ireland, 
was  chiefly  applied  to  Wexford  by  Insh,  Danish,  and  Latin 
writers  towards  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  Dalmach- 
sevel,  which  means  • the  maritime  counties,*  was  another 
name  given  to  this  county,  in  common  with  Wicklow. 
The  present  name  appears  to  come  from  Weisford,  a name 
given  by  the  Danes  to  the  chief  town  in  the  county,  when, 
after  predatory  incursions  in  the  country,  during  which 
they  burnt  the  previous  capital.  Ferns,  they  chose  that  as 
the  centre  of  a permanent  settlement.  Camden  mentions 
another  popular  designation  of  the  county,  as  ‘ the  rough 
county,’  or  County  Reogh  ; and  the  northern  jiortion  of  it 
was  included  in  Hy  Kinselagh.  afterwards  called  Kavr- 
nagh,  the  territory  of  the  Mac  Murroughs,  who  had  u fa- 
vourite residence  at  Ferns.  Wexford  is  distinguished  us 
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containing  the  first  landing-place  used  by  the  English,  I 
when,  in  1170,  or  according  to  other  authorities,  11G9,  they  I 
invaded  Ireland  under  the  command  of  Robert  FitzSte-  | 
niicn,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  article 
Irki.avd,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  21.  The  English  armament  landed 
at  Baginbun,  near  Fethard,  and  shortly  afterwards  attacked  i 
the  Danes  at  Wexford,  of  which  place,  after  a contest  of 
four  days,  they  obtained  possession.  MacMurrough  then 
confirmed  a grant  which  lie  had  previously  made  of  Wex- 
ford and  some  adjoining  parts  to  the  English  adventurers, 
w hose  settlement  in  the  country  so  alarmed  the  other  na- 
tive  princes,  that  they  formed  a confederacy  for  driving  out 
MacMurrough  and  hu  English  nllies.  A treaty  was  made 
between  the  contending  parties  at  Ferns,  in  which  a secret  j 
article  for  the  expulsion  of  the  English  was  inserted;  but 
the  invaders  had  obtained  too  firm  a footing  to  be  thus 
got  rid  of,  and  their  conquests  were  soon  greatly  extended 
by  the  prowess  of  Richard  dc*  Clare,  surnamed  Strongbow, 
who  married  Eva,  the  daughter  of  MacMurrough,  after 
whose  death,  in  1172,  he  became  Lord  of  Leinster,  a title 
which  was  confirmed  to  him  as  a palatinate  by  Henry  II. 
of  England,  when  he  visited  Ireland  shortly  after.  The 
English  king  retained  the  town  of  Wexford  for  a time 
in  his  own  possession  but  soon  conferred  it  upon  Strong- 
how.  Wexford  was  formed  into  a county  by  King  John 
in  1210,  and  it  formed  part  of  the  possessions  inherited  by 
William  le  Marischal  through  nis  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Strongbow.  On  the  extinction  of  his  male 
line,  his  possessions  were  divided  among  his  daughters,  and, 
owing  to  frequent  changes  of  proprietorship  and  the 
non-residence  of  its  English  lords,  Wexford  fell  into  a 
state  of  great  confusion,  and  consequently  a considerable 
part  of  tne  county  was  seized  by  one  of  the  Kavanaglis, 
who,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  assumed  the  title  of 
MacMurrough,  and  declared  himself  king  of  Leinster. 
Further  disturbances  were  occasioned  by  John  Esmond, 
bishop  of  Ferns,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  episcopal 
dignity  by  the  pope  in  1349,  maintaining  himself  by  force 
of  arms  m his  castle  at  Ferns.  lie  was  at  length,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  compelled  to  enter  into  articles  to 
keep  the  peace.  From  the  year  1474  to  1537.  when  the 
Irish  possessions  of  the  great  absentee  lords  were  vested  in 
Ihe  crown,  the  county  was  divided  into  two  separate  juris- 
dictions: the  Liberty,  which  was  governed  by  the  family 
of  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  into  whose  possession  the 
lands  formerly  belonging  to  William  le  Marischal  had 
descended  ; and  the  Cross,  or  Church  lands  in  the  county, 
over  which  a sheriff  was  appointed  by  the  king.  During 
this  period  two  members  of  parliament  were  elected  for  the 
Liberty,  and  two  for  the  Cross.  In  1641  the  royal  forces, 
under  Ormond,  were  defeated  in  an  attempt  upon  New 
Ross  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  and  subsequently  Duncan- 
non  fort  was  taken  by  the  Catholics.  In  1649  the  whole 
county  was  reduced  to  subjection  by  Cromwell,  who  put  the 
garrison  of  Wexford  to  the  sword.  From  that  time  until  the 
rebellion  of  1708  the  county  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted 
tranquillity,  but  it  became  the  chief  seat  of  that  insurrec- 
tion, and  tne  scene  of  many  severe  conflicts.  The  county  was 
placed  under  martial  law  in  the  month  of  April  in  that  year, 
but  no  military  force  was  actually  sent  there  until  hostilities 
had  broken  out  elsewhere.  It  was  suspected  that  the  secret 
organization  called  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  had  ex- 
tended into  Wexford,  and  the  harsh  conduct  of  the  military 
in  endeavouring  to  force  the  suspected  parties  into  a con- 
fession of  guilt,  together  with  tne  burning  of  a chapel  at 
Boulavogue,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcormuck,  exasperated  the 
people,  and  led  them  to  assemble  in  arms  at  Dulart  and 
Kilmacthomns.  They  were  soon  dislodged  from  the  latter 
position,  but  at  the  former  place  they  defeated  the  detach- 
ment of  military  sent  against  them ; and,  rapidly  increasing 
in  number  and  boldness,  they  attacked  Enniscorthy,  ana 
forced  the  garrison  to  retire  towards  Wexford.  Having  cut 
off  a party  of  infantry  and  artillery  sent  from  Duncannon 
fort  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Wexford,  they  marched 
upon  that  town,  the  garrison  of  which  retired  to  Waterford. 
Tne  head-quarters  of  the  rebel  army  were  formed  at  Vinegar- 
hill,  near  Enniscorthy.  Great  atrocities  were  perpetrated 
by  the  insurgents  during  their  possession  of  the  town  of 
Wexford,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  not  without  pa- 
rallel among  the  loyalist  soldiery.  The  rebels  at  length, 
having  chosen  for  their  general  Beauchamp  Bagnal  Har- 
vey, Esq.,  a Protestant  gentleman  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a friend  of  the  people  and  an  opponent  of  the 


despotic  measures  of  government,  attacked  New  Ross,  but 
were  repulsed  with  much  loss  after  ten  hours’  fighting. 
Harvey  was  soon  afterwards  superseded  by  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic priest  named  Roche.  The  royal  forces,  having  col- 
lected their  strength  from  various  quarter*  then  made  a 
simultaneous  attack  upon  Vinegar-hill,  and  forced  the  in- 
surgents to  retreat.  Wexford  was  afterwards  retaken,  and 
many  of  the  insurgents  suffered  capital  punishment ; and 
this  complete  defeat  of  the  main  Iwxly  of  rebels  put  an  end 
to  the  insurrection  in  this  district,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
a few  small  detached  parties. 

The  county  of  Wexford,  especially  the  southern  pait, 
abounds  with  antiquities  of  Danish,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
origin,  though  comparatively  few  can  be  assigned  to  a 
period  prior  to  the  arrival  oi  the  English  in  the  country. 
Two  tumuli,  or  raths,  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  En- 
niscorthy, at  S&Iville  or  Montabeg,  and  Donamore ; two 
others,  of  considerable  size,  near  Dunbrody ; and  one  near 
New  Ross.  Of  smaller  raths,  which  are  numerous  in  the 
southern  baronies,  one  of  the  most  perfect  is  at  Ballytrent, 
and  is  now  laid  out  as  a pleasure-ground.  There  are  re- 
mains of  monasteries  at  Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  St.  John’s, 
south  of  Enniscorthy,  Ferns,  Dunbrody,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Suir  and  the  Barrow,  Ross,  and  Clonmines.  Of 
other  ecclesiastical  edifices,  Tintern  Abbey,  near  the  Ban- 
now,  has  been  converted  into  a dwelling  lor  the  family  of 
Coiclough;  Bal ly hack,  Camsore,  and  Clonmore  arc  turned 
into  parish  churches ; and  the  ruins  of  Glascarrig  arc  partly 
used  as  a farm.  There  are  ruins  of  an  antient  chapel, 
called  St.  Vaugh’s,  near  Camsore.  Religious  houses  were 
also  formerly  existing  at  many  other  places  where  no 
traces  now  remain.  Ruins  of  castellated  buildings  are 
numerous.  At  Wexford  are  the  remains  of  White  Castle, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Carrig  Castle,  on  a rock 
by  the  Slaney,  lies  two  miles  north-west  of  Wexford  ; and 
about  the  same  distance  in  a more  southerly  direction  is 
that  of  Bamtown.  There  are  also  ruins  of  castles  at  Ferns, 
Enniscorthy,  Mackmine,  Black  castle,  on  the  Slaney  a 
few  miles  below  Enniscorthy,  CuisIan-na-Blahie,  or  ‘ but- 
termilk Castle,’  near  Dunbrody  abbey,  and  Killesk,  Knoc- 
kagh,  and  Kilhile  castles,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  At 
Ballvkeroge  are  considerable  remains  of  a castle  founded 
by  Roger  de  Sutton,  and  near  the  same  place  are  mins 
of  castles  at  Stokestown,  Alderstown,  Priest's  Haggard, 
and  the  Great  Island.  At  Mountgarrett,  a hill  over- 
looking New  Ross,  are  the  remains  of  a castle  ; on  the 
Hook  peninsula  are  ruins  of  Slade  and  Ilouselaud  castles 
and,  on  its  extreme  point,  of  an  old  fort  called  Hook 
tower,  now  converted  into  a light-house ; and  on  the  Ban- 
now  inlet  is  Duncotmuck  or  Crosacormuck  castle.  So 
very  numerous  indeed  are  the  remains  of  this  character, 
that  it  is  observed,  in  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
referred  to  above,  that  as  evidences  of  the  power  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  intruders,  as  well  as  of  their  peril  in  the 
midst  of  brave  though  unBkilftil  enemies,  ‘ we  may  count 
no  fewer  than  six  score  of  their  castles  and  towers,  now  in 
ruins,  in  the  four  southern  baronies  alone — in  Forth  thirty- 
one,  in  Bargy  twenty-seven,  in  Shelburne  thirty-seven,  in 
Shelmalier  twenty-five.’  Among  the  military  remains  not 
mentioned  above  is  Strongbow *s  fort  or  camp,  near  Dun- 
cormuck  castle,  on  Baginbun  Head,  where  intrenchment* 
are  yet  visible.  Of  more  recent  objects  of  interest  in  the 
county  may  be  mentioned  a great  pile  of  stones  at  Wicklow 
Gap,  near  its  northern  extremity,  marking  the  spot  where 
those  who  fell  in  a sanguinary  conflict  between  the  insur- 
gents and  the  royal  troops,  in  1798,  were  buried.  It  is  the 
custom  for  every  passenger  to  add  a stone  to  the  heap,  and 
offer  a prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased. 

( Ordnance  Surrey  of  Wexford i Lewis’s  Topographical 
Dictionary  of  Ireland ; Hall’s  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  13/-184 ; 
Parliamentary  Papers,  &c.  &c.) 

WEXFORD,  the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name  in  Ireland,  is  situate  upon  the  south-western  shore  of 
Wexford  Harbour,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Slaney. 
It  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Forth, 
near  the  boundary  of  that  of  Shelmalier  (West),  in  about 
52®  2ty  N.  lat.  and  about  0®  27'  W.  long,  from  Green- 
wich, about  74  miles  south  of  Dublin  fby  road),  and  rather 
more  than  30  miles  east  by  north-east  from  Waterford.  The 
general  direction  of  the  town  is  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, in  which  direction,  including  the  suburb  of  Foithe  (a 
corruption  of  Fcagh,  from  St.  Michael  ofFeagh,  the  name 
of  the  parish;,  to  the  south,  is  about  a mile ; but  it  does  not 
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extend  more  than  about  a third  of  a mile  in  a south-western 
direction  from  the  harbour.  There  are  six  parishes  in  the 
town,  the  aggregate  area  of  which,  according  to  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  in  08  acres,  1 rood,  27  poles.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  town  and  borough,  m 1H31,  was  1U,673, 
and  the  number  of  houses  about  1820.  The  town  is  gene- 
rally well  built ; but  the  streets  are  narrow,  partially  and  ; 
but  indifferently  paved;  supplied  with  water  partly  by 
pipes,  partly  by  wells,  and  partly  by  a public  conduit  in 
the  corn-market.  Until  recently  it  was  not  lighted.  Spa- 
cious quays  extend  along  the  harbour  the  whole  length  of  , 
the  town,  towards  the  centre  of  which  the  otherwise  nearly 
straight  line  is  broken  by  the  Crescent  Quay,  which  is 
indented  in  a semicircular  form.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  , 
Crescent,  at  some  distance  from  the  quny-linc,  is  a kind  of 
breakwater,  called  the  ballast  quay  or  hank,  formed  by 
the  ballast  deposited  there  by  ships  which  frequent  the 
port.  The  haven  contracts  abruptly  opposite  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  town ; and  at  the  narrowest  point  a 
limber  bridge,  constructed  entirely  of  American  oak,  at  a 
cost  of  17,000/.,  by  Emanuel  Cox,  an  engineer  from  the 
United  States,  who  erected  several  other  extensive  bridges 
m Ireland,  was  built  in  1794-05.  The  width  of  the  opening 
crossed  is  about  1571  feet,  and  the  original  bridge  was  of 
that  length ; but  as  it  had  fallen  much  into  decay,  it  was 
some  years  since  repaired,  or  rather  reconstructed,  at  an 
expense  of  6000/.  In  its  present  state  it  consists  of  two 
causeways,  projecting  650  feet  and  188  feet  from  the  north- 
eastern and  south-western  hanks  respectively,  united  by  a 
timber  bridge  of  733  feet,  supported  by  23  piere  of  the 
same  material,  and  having  a urawbridge  lor  the  passage 
of  mast i'd  vessels  into  the  inner  haven,  which  expands 
considerably  a little  above  the  bridge.  The  tolls  of  Wex- 
ford Bridge  let.  in  1892,  for  about  vQO/.  per  annum.  This 
port  is  considered  a good  nursery  for  seamen,  and  has 
many  apprentices  in  the  merchant-service.  It  possessed,  on 
the  25tn  of  March,  1842,  69  registered  vessels  of  upwards 
of  50  tons,  their  aggregate  tonnage  being  7114  tons;  and 
the  customs  duties  taken  in  the  port  in  1810  amounted  to  \ 
9357/.  1*.  I Id. : in  the  previous  year  they  were  8433/.  3*. 

4 d.  The  expoit  trade  was  estimated,  according  to  the 
returns  published  bv  the  Irish  Railway  Commissioners,  to 
amount,  in  1835,  to  312,136/.,  and  the  imports  in  the  same  j 
year  to  621,417/.  More  Hum  one-half  :,in  value)  of  the 
exports  consisted  of  corn,  meal,  and  flour:  butter  wan  esti- 
mated at  54,000/.;  oxen  at  36,000/. ; sheep  at  15,000/.; 
and  swine  at  12,000/.  Of  the  imports,  120,000/.  is  set 
down  lor  woollen  manufactures ; 2!), 535/.  for  sugar  (exclu- 
sive of  6300/.  for  British  refined  sugar);  20,100/.  for  coal, 
culm,  and  cinders;  19,800/.  for  cast-iron  ; and  19,000/.  for 
wrought-iron  and  hardwares:  the  remaining  items  com-, 
prised  chiefly  manufactured  goods,  and  various  articles  of  ! 
domestic  consumption.  Steam-vessels  form  the  medium  ? 
of  regular  communication  with  Liverpool  and  other  places,  | 
and  the  Slaney  affords  navigable  communication  with 
Enniscorthy  and  the  interior  of  the  county.  The  shipping  j 
interests  of  Wexford  have  been  promoted  by  1 he  formation, 
within  a few  years,  of  a ship-building  establishment ; the 
vessels  of  this  port  having  previously  been  built  either  at 
Milford  or  at  Liverpool.  The  fisheries  of  the  neighbour- 
hood have  declined,  though  those  of  herrings  and  oysters 
are  of  some  importance  during  the  winter.  Malt  is  manu- 
factured to  a considerable  extent  in  the  town,  and  much 
is  sent  to  Dublin.  There  are  also  a distillery,  breweries, 
rope-yards,  and  tan-yards  in  the  suburbs.  The  coasting 
trade  has  diminished  since  Wexford  was  made  a bonding- 
port,  but  that  to  Great  Britain  has  increased  in  proportion. 
The  chief  market  is  on  Saturday : but  there  is  also  one  for 
poultry,  butter,  and  eggs  every  Wednesday.  Fairs  are 
held  eight  times  in  the  year. 

The  town  of  Wexforu  is  inclosed  towards  the  land  by  a 
wall,  which  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1801,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  corporation.  Wexford  forms,  with  several 
adjoining  parishes,  an  ecclesiastical  union.  There  are 
now  but  two  churches  within  the  town,  although  it  appears 
to  have  contained  twenty  in  the  year  1615.  There  are 
several  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  other  denominations  of  Protestant  dissen- 
ters. The  relative  numbers  of  Protestants  and  Catholics 
in  1834  were  about  as  1 to  6.  The  diocesan  school  for  the 
see  of  Kerns  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  town;  it  was 
built  in  1800,  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  There  is  also 
a large  parochial  school  for  bop  and  girls,  supported  partly 


by  endowment  and  partly  by  voluntary  contribute  ns.  St. 
liter's  College,  at  Summer  Hill,  west  of  the  town,  is  a 
large  educational  establishment  in  connection  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  the  course  of  studies  ranges 
from  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  to  the  highest  de- 
partments. Students  for  the  priesthood  are  educated 
there ; and  the  establishment  is  not  confined  to  Catholics, 
Protestant  children  also  being  admitted,  and  educated 
without  interference  with  their  religious  principles.  The 
Wexford  poor-school,  founded  in  1809  by  Mr.  W.  Doran, 
gives  instruction  to  about  300  boys ; and  there  is  an  infant- 
school,  founded  in  1830.  At  Wexford  are  the  county 
infirmary,  with  a dispensary  attached ; the  county  fever- 
hospital  ; the  county  gaol  and  house  of  correction ; a 
court-house  ; a house  of  industry  and  a lunatic  asylum,  both 
in  the  old  gaol;  and  the  Redmond  female  orphan-house, 
erected  in  1829,  chiefly  from  funds  bequeathed  by  & gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Redmond,  by  which  it  is  supported. 
It  is  situated  upon  part  of  the  lands  of  St.  Peters  College, 
and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  five  other  trustees.  Among  the  other  public 
buildings  are  spacious  barracks ; assembly-rooms,  where 
balls  are  held  on  public  occasions ; a building  belonging 
to  the  Wexford  Union  Club;  a small  theatre,  which,  not 
proving  profitable,  was  converted  into  a sale-room; 
branches  ol‘  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Provincial 
Bank,  Sic.  There  are  also  reading-rooms,  and  a Chamber 
of  Commerce,  established  in  1831.  There  is  a savings’ 
bank,  in  which,  at  the  date  of  the  last  return,  ill  Novem- 
ber, 1842,  there  were  1202  depositors. 

The  tow  n of  Wexford  was  a maritime  settlement  of  the 
Danes,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name,  formerly 
written  Weisford,  from  the  term  Waesfiord  i Wash  ford), 
which  implies  a bay  overflow  ed  by  the  tide,  but  left  dry, 
or  nearly  so,  at  low-water.  It  was  besieged  for  three  days 
by  Fitz-Stephen,  soon  after  he  landed  at  Baginbun,  and 
then  surrendered  on  condition  of  recognising  the  sove- 
reignty of  Derated  Mac  Mu  trough,  king  of  Leinster.  The 
town  partook  of  the  changes  and  distuibanct*  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  county  (see  the  preceding  aiticle) ; 
and  during  the  contention  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  it  was  seized  by  Sir  John  Butler,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  who  had  just  been  beheaded  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  duke  of  York.  He  was  soon  afterwards  de- 
feated by  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who,  in  the  follow  ing  year, 
held  a parliament  in  the  town.  Wexford  was  one  of  the 
first  places  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  in 
1G41,  and  formed  the  port  from  which  they  received  their 
principal  supplies  from  other  countries.  In  1649,  on  the 
approach  of  Cromwell,  the  inhabitants  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  receive  a detachment  of  royal  troops  from  Or- 
mond for  the  defence  of  the  town ; hut  they  were  of  no 
avail : Cromwell  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  and  gave 
it  up  to  military  execution.  Alter  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
the  town  took  part  with  William  III.,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  his  troops.  In  1793  a collision  took  pUee  between 
Inc  military'  and  a body  of  peasantry  assembled  for  the 
rescue  of  some  Whiteboy  prisoners,  on  which  oc  casion  Cap- 
tain Valloton  was  killed.  A monumental  obelisk  on  the 
Windmill  Hill  commemorates  this  event.  During  the  in- 
surrection of  1798  the  town  was  evacuated  by  the  garrison, 
in  a panic  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  a detachment  of 
royal  troops  marching  to  their  assistance,  and  the  rebel* 
immediately  made  it  their  head-quarters.  They  retained 
possession  from  the  30th  of  May  to  the  21st  of  June,  during 
which  time  they  beheaded  ninety-one  prisoners  on  the 
bridge  ; but  after  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at  Vinegar- 
hill,  the  rebels  fled  precipitately  from  the  town. 

The  first  charter  granted  to  Wexford,  as  far  as  record* 
show,  was  that  of  Adomar  de  Valence,  in  1318.  It  wa* 
confirmed  and  extended  by  Henry  IV.  and  Elizabeth. 
Another  charter,  under  which,  until  the  recent  alteration*, 
the  town  was  governed,  was  granted  by  James  I.  iu  1608. 
James  II.  gave  one  at  a later  period,  but  it  was  annulled 
after  the  Revolution.  Wexforu  is  one  of  the  towns  whose 
corporations  were  dissolved  by  the  act  of  the  3rd  and  4th 
of  Victoria.  The  town  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  now  sends  one  to  that  of  Great  Britaiu. 
The  number  of  registered  voters  in  1839-40  was  405. 

(Ordnance  Survey  of  Wexford;  lewis's  Topographical 
Dictionary  of  Ireland ; Parliamentary  Papers  ; &e.) 

WEXIO.  [Sweden.] 

WEY.  [Weights  and  Measures. I 
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WEYERMAN,  JACOB  KAMPO,  a Dutch  fruit  andj 
flower  painter,  born  at  Breila,  in  1679,  notorious  for  his  j 
bad  character  and  scandalous  writings.  He  wrote  a set  of 
lives  of  Dutch  painters,  which,  according  to  Van  Gool,  are  ' 
full  of  calumnies;  and  Descamps  says  of  him,  * 11  a rempli 
ses  Merits  d ordures,  d’imptftta,  et  de  calomnies.’  His  ' 
work  is  entitled  * I.evensbeschryvingen  der  Nederlantsche 
Konstschilders  en  Sehilderessen/  ’Sgravenhagc,  1729,  4to. 
In  one  of  his  scandalous  writings  ne  attacked  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  ; and  in  1739  he  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  at  his  own  cost,  in  which  he  died 
m 1717. 

He  learnt  painting  of  Ferdinand  van  fCcssel,  and  had 
great  skill  in  his  style  and  gTeat  facility  in  writing ; he 
however  neglected  nia  art  and  abused  his  abilities  and, 
according  to  all  accounts,  appears  to  have  been  a tho- 
roughly bad  man  in  every  respect. 

(V an  Gool,  Schouburgder  rfederlantscke  Schilders,  See. ; 
Descamps  L> i Vie  drs  Print  res  Ftamands , See.) 

WEYMOUTH  and  MEI.COM HE  REGIS,  in  the  Dor- 
chester division  of  Dorsetshire,  in  50"  37'  N.  Iat.  and  2"  27' 
W.  long.,  were  formerly  distinct  municipal  and  parliament- 
ary boroughs,  but  were  united  into  one  parliamentary  and  1 
municipal  borough  iti  1571,  and  Weymouth  is  now  the  ge-  j 
ncral  name  for  both  places.  The  two  towns  form  a seaport  I 
on  the  shore  of  Weymouth  Bay,  where  it  communicates 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea  with  a small  internal  bay,  about  two 
miles  long,  called  the  Backwater,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  actuary  of  the  small  river  Wey.  The  harbour  is  in 
the  arm  of  the  sea  which  connects  the  Backwater  with 
Weymouth  Bay,  Weymouth  being  on  the  south  side  of  the 
harbour,  and  Melcotubc  Regis  on  the  north  side : the  two 
towns  arc  connected  by  a handsome  stone  bridge.  In 
Leland's  time  the  communication  was  by  a ferry : 4 the 
trajectus  is  by  a bote,  with  a rope  bent  over  the  haven, 
so  that  in  the  ferry-bote  they  use  no  oars.’  The  harbour  ' 
has  eight  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  ebb-tide.  The  united 
borough  comprises  the  chapelry  of  Weymouth  ami  the 
parish  of  Meleomhe  Regis,  together  with  the  harbour  and 
Backwater,  the  latter  being  included  in  the  parish  of  Mel- 
combc. 

Weymouth  Proper  is  described  as  having  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  fishing-town,  with  mean-looking  houses 
and  narrow  streets.  Melcombe  is  situated  on  a tongue 
of  land  between  Weymouth  Bay  and  the  Backwater, 
very  narrow  on  the  north-east,  but  becoming  wider  to- 
wards the  harbour,  where  the  width  is  about  a third  of  a 
mile  ; the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  low,  a considerable 
part  of  it  having  been  reclaimed  IVom  the  Backwater  by 
embankment.  In  fVont  of  Weymouth  Bay  a broad  terrace, 
called  the  Esplanade,  extends  nearly  a mile,  w ith  a gradual 
slope  towards  the  shore  ; the  ranges  of  houses  which  lace 
this  Esplanade  are  handsome,  and  many  of  them  large ; 
most  ul  them  are  occupied  by  those  who  resort  to  the  town 
as  a bathing-place,  for  which  the  beach  is  excellently 
adapted,  the  sand  being  smooth  and  firm,  and  the  slope 
very  gradual.  The  houses  in  the  back  pait  of  the  town  are 
inferior  and  the  streets  narrow. 

Weymouth  had  been  a declining  place  for  many  years 
from  various  causes,  but  chiefly  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  rivalry  of  Poole,  til!  it  was  brought  into  repute  as  a 
bathing-place,  about  1703,  by  Ralph  Allen,  of  Bath.  The 
duke  of  Gloucester  went  there  in  1780,  and  had  a house 
built  for  his  residence.  George  III.  paid  his  first  visit  in 
1789;  he  had  a royal  lodge  erected,  and  went  there  fre- 
miently.  The  climate  is  very  mild,  Wey  mouth  Bay  being 
sheltered  to  the  north  by  surrounding  hills,  which  have  a 
gradual  slope  to  the  south  towards  the  beach.  H»cre  arc 
assembly-room!:,  a theatre,  two  national  schools,  one  of 
them  Lancastenon,  two  churches,  one  of  which  is  in  Wey- 
mouth, which  is  a curacy  attached  to  the  rectory  of  Wyke 
Regis,  and  there  arc  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Methodists.  In  the  savings-bank  , 
the  number  of  depositors,  November  20,  1842,  was  514 : 1 
the  smallest  sum  on  which  interest  is  allowed  is  14«.  fty/. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on,  and  rope-making ; but  little 
is  done  in  any  other  trade. 

The  number  of  vessels  above  50  tons  burthen  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Weymouth,  in  1840.  was  50,  the  aggregate 
burthen  of  which  was  0037  tons.  Tlie  gross  receipt  at  the 
custom-house,  in  1839,  was  12,907/.  7*.  7 d. ; in  1840  it  was 
14,727/.  ID.  4 d.  The  trade  of  the  port  of  Weymouth,  in 
1833,  was — 


Foreign  vessels,  with  cargoes,  inwards  , 37 

Foreign  vessels,  with  cargoes,  outwards  . 25 

Coasting-vessels,  with  cargoes,  inwards  . 353 

Coast  ing-v  esse  Is,  with  cargoes,  outwards  . 319 

Post-office  packets,  inwards  . . .101 

Post-office  packets,  outwards  . . . 101 

Registered  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  . 79 

Previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  corporation 
consisted  of  a mayor,  an  indefinite  number  of  aldermen, 
two  bailiffs,  and  twenty-four  principal  burgesses.  The 
Municipal  Reform  Act  divided  the  borough  into  two 
w ards,  with  six  aldermen,  and  a council  of  eighteen.  The 
number  of  burgesses,  or  municipal  electors,  in  1837.  was 
031.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  borough  in  1840-41 
was  2103/.  3r.  10t/. 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  before  the  Reform 
Act,  returned  lour  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  right  of  voting  wa»  in  the  corporation,  the  |K).s«easors 
of  freehold  property,  and  fee-farm  renters.  There  wen* 
no  freemen.  Tne  number  of  voters  was  reckoned  to  be 
about  2000,  but  the  largest  number  of  electors  who  polled 
at  any  election,  for  thirty  years  previous  to  1831,  was  745. 
The  borough  now  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  register  in 
1835-G  was  017,  of  whom  536  w'ere  10/.  householders;  the 
number  on  the  register  in  1839-10  was  000,  of  whom  537 
were  10/.  householders. 

The  population  of  the  borough,  in  1831,  was — 

Chapelry' of  Weymouth  . . 2525) 

Parish  of  Melcombe  Regis  . 5126 

7053 

In  1821  the  population  was  6622.  The  number  of  houses, 
in  1821.  was  1213  ; in  1831  the  number  of  houses  was 
1465.  The  population  within  the  limits  of  the  parliament- 
ary borough  in  1831  w as  8095. 

Weymouth  is  128  miles  from  London  by  road.  There  is 
no  direct  mail  from  London,  but  a cross-mail  from  Dor- 
chester, which  is  eight  miles  north  from  Weymouth. 

Weymouth  is  an  antient  place : it  is  mentioned  in  the 
‘Domesday  Book/  and  was  afterwards  a place  of  some 
naval  importance.  In  1347  it  furnished  20  ships  and  204 
men  towards  the  armament  destined  to  attack  Calais.  In 
j 1588,  when  the  Spanish  Armada  sailed  to  attack  England, 
six  ships  of  the  English  fleet  belonged  to  Weymouth. 
During  the  civil  war  under  Charles  L,  Weymouth  was 
, alternately  garrisondl  by  the  royalists  and  the  parlia- 
mentarians till  1044,  when  the  parliamentarians  obtained 

rossession  which  they  held  till  the  termination  of  the  war. 
n the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Weymouth  was  greatly  injured 
by  a fire,  and  3000/.  was  collected  in  1073  by  a brief, 
towards  repairing  the  damage  which  it  had  sustained. 

The  earliest  charter  known  to  have  been  granted  to 
Weymouth  was  one  in  1252,  by  the  prior  and  monks  of  St. 
Switbin,  Winchester,  to  whom  the  manors  of  Weymouth 
and  Melcombe  had  been  granted  by  Henry  I.,  a grant 
which  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  Henry  II.  A grant 
of  certain  liberties  and  privileges  was  made  to  Melcombe 
Regis  by  a charter  dated  27  May,  8 Edw.  I.,  and  followed 
by  another,  dated  22  Jan.,  11  Edw.  II.:  by  one  dated  3 
Nov.,  2 Edw.  III. : and  by  one  dated  15  May,  2 KHz.  The 
union  of  the  two  boroughs  was  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
dated  2 April,  13th  Eliz.  July  1,  14  James  I.,  another 
charter  of  incorporation  was  granted ; and  to  remedy  cer- 
tain defects  in  this  charter,  an  amending  and  explanatory 
charter  was  obtained,  10  August,  21  Geo.  II.  In  1802,  in 
consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  principal 
burgesses,  it  was  apprehended  that  the  corporation  might 
be  legally  dissolver! . to  avoid  which  a new  charter  was 
obtained,  25  May,  44  Geo.  III.,  which  was  the  governing 
charter  of  the  borough  till  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in 
1835. 

(Municipal  Corporations'  ft  sports.  1835 ; Boundary 
Reports,  1832  ; Hutchins’s  History  and  Antiquities  qf  the 
County  of  Dorset ; Parliamentary  Documents.) 

WHALE  FISHERY.  [Fishkrirs.] 

WHALES — Cetacea — an  order  of  aquatic  mammals 
with  fin-like  anterior  extremities,  the  posterior  extremities 
being  absent,  or  rather,  having  their  place  supplied  by  a 
large  horizontal  caudal  fin  or  tail,  without  an  external  ear, 
without  hair  on  their  external  integument,  and  the  cer- 
vical bones  so  compressed  as  to  leave  the  animal  w ithout 
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any  outward  appearance  of  a neck.  This  order  comprises  andjfoltia,  or  shell-less  mollusks.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  largest  animated  forms  in  existence:  some  of  the  ge-  some,  he  remarks,  not  only  exclude  those  Exanguia  aaua- 
nera  composing  it  arc  phytophagous,  or  plant-eaters ; others  lica,  but  also  the  Cetaceans  (•  Cetaceum  genus,  seu  Belluse 
are  zoophagous,  or  animal-eaters.  marina*’,  contending  that  no  other  animals  can  justly  be 

_ tenrnd  fishes  except  those  which  breathe  by  means  of  gills 

Systematic  Arrangement.  ond  have  but  one  ventricle  to  the  heart.  With  these  last 


The  cetaceous  mammals  whose  abode  is  either  in  the  sea 
or  the  great  rivers,  resemble  the  Fishes  so  closely  in  exter- 
nal appearance,  that  it  is  hardly  to  he  wondered  at  that 
not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  some  of  the  earlier  zoologists 
looked  upon  them  as  belonging  to  that  class.  This  notion 
is  kept  alive  to  the  present  day  in  the  announcements  of 
the  comparative  success  of  those  ships  which  are  employed 
in  the  IVhale  Fishery ; for  not  only  is  it  conveyed  by  that 
general  term  for  the  capture  of  whales,  but  by  statements 
that  one  ship  has  arrived  with  three  fish,  another  with  four 
fish,  a third  with  on e fish,  See. 

If  we  turn  to  the  sacred  scriptures,  we  find  the  Hebrew 
words  Than  and  Thannin , which  have  been  translated  by 
the  words  (the  word  used  by  .linea*  Gazaeu-i  to  de- 
signate the  fish  out  of  whose  belly  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
escaped  alter  having  been  swallowed ) and  ‘ whale.’  Lyco- 
phron  terms  the  marine  animal  that  so  disposed  of  Hercules 
when  he  was  shipwrecked,  r«pxa(*>c  a shark. 

The  Septuagint  translates  the  Hebrew  words  above 
noticed,  rd  ri’jrrj  rd  pivaXa,  in  the  21st  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  The  same  Greek  word  is  used  in  the 
seventeenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Jonah.  In  the 
hook  of  Job  (vii.  12\  and  in  that  ol  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  2),  the 
translation  uses  the  term  Ipasmr  ( dracon ).  In  Matthew 
(xii.  40.1,  where  the  swallowing  up  of  Jonah  is  alluded  to, 
r i/roc  is  employed. 

In  Barker’s  Bible  (1615)  the  passage  in  Genesis  is  trans- 
lated,‘Then  God  created  the  great  whales,’  much  the  same 
as  it  stands  in  the  version  now  read  in  our  churches, « And 
God  created  great  whales.’ 

Tho  other  passages  are  translated  in  Barker's  Bible  as 
follows  Jonah  (i.  17),  ‘Now  the  Lord  had  prepared  a 
great  fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah  : and  Jonah  was  in  the  belly 
of  the  fish  three  days  and  three  nights :’ — .lob  (vii.  12),  ‘ Ain 
I a sea  or  a whale  fish,  that  thou  kcepest  me  in  ward  T — 
Ezekiel  (xxxii.  2),  ‘Thou  art  like  a lyon  of  the  nations,  and 
art  as  a dragon  in  the  sea in  a note,  * or  i chair'  is  added : — 
Matthew  (xii.  40%  • For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  whale’s  belly,’  See. 

In  the  version  now  used  in  our  churches  the  passage  in 
Jonah  is  verbatim  the  same  as  in  Barker ; that  in  Job  is 
thus  rendered,  * Am  I sea,  or  a wfcale,  that  thou  settest  a 
watch  over  me?1 — that  in  Ezekiel,  ‘Thou  art  like  a young 
lion  of  the  nations,  and  thou  art  as  a whale  in  the  seas 
— that  in  Matthew  is  identical  with  the  passage  in  Barker. 

These  are  merely  cited  as  examples : there  are  other 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  words  whale 
and  rfjroj  occur  in  the  English  and  Greek  versions.  It 
would  be  beside  the  present  question  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion whether  the  whale  was  meant,  or  a crocodile,  as 
gome  will  have  it,  in  the  verses  above  quoted ; it  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  show  the  commonly  received  opinion 
that  a whale  was  a fish. 

In  the  index  to  Pliny’s  ‘ Natural  History’  we  find  the 
whales  treated  as  fishes,  ‘ Balirnarum  piscium  consideratio,’ 
• Balama  piscis,’  &c.,  hut  in  the  work  itself  the  lialeena  and 
Physeter  are  noticed  as  Hcluer , and  a fair  account  is  given 
of  their  spouting  and  general  habits.  The  seventh  chapter 
of  his  ninth  book,  indeed,  is  headed  ' An  spirent  pisces,  an 
dormiant,’  but  in  that  chapter  lie  expressly  state*  that 
neither  whales  nor  dolphins  (balienis  nec  delphinis  have 
gills,  but  breathe  by  means  of  fistula?,  or  blow-holes,  which 
appertain  to  the  lungs. 

Aristotle,  whose  great  zoological  work  Pliny  had  closely 
studied,  was  certainly  aware  of  the  brood  distinction  be- 
tween the  whales  and  dolphins  (the  position  of  whose 
blow-hole*  he  mentions':  ana  fishes. 

Gesner  separated  the  whales  from  the  fishes,  including 
them  in  a distinct  order  of  marine  animals.  Aldrovanai 
separated  them  also,  though  they  appear  in  the  same  vo- 
lume. the  title  of  which  is  ‘ De  Piscibus,  Iibri  V. : De  L’etu, 
I.iber  Unus.’  Jonston  gives  them  a separate  chapter  at 
the  head  of  his  book  * De  Piscibus.’ 

Ray,  in  his  Synopsis  Methodica  Piscium  (1713),  ob- 
serves that  the  term  ‘ fish’  is  extended,  even  by  the  learned 
of  our  country,  to  the  bloodless  aquatics,  as  they  were  then 
termed,  Exanguia  aquatica,  such  as  Crustacea , Testucea, 


Ray  agrees,  and  expresses  his  own  opinion  that,  if  we  speak 
propeil}1  and  philosophically,  the  name  of  fish  should  be  re- 
stricted to  such  lash-mentioned  animals  only,  and  points 
out  the  absence  of  any  relationship  of  the  * Pisces  Cetacei 
dicti’  with  the  true  fishes,  adding,  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  place  where  they  spend  their  lives,  the  external 
figure  of  their  body,  their  Iwirleas  skin,  and  their  natatory 
progression,  the  Cetacea  have  hardly  anything  in  common 
with  the  true  fishes,  but  in  other  respects  agree  with  the 
viviparous  quadrupeds. 

Nevertheless,  that  he  may  avoid  dissent  from  received 
| opinions  and  the  appearance  of  paradox,  Ray  declares  that 
he  will  not  innovate,  but  consider  the  Cetaceous  animals 
as  fishes  ; and  he  proceeds  to  define  what  a fish  is,  thus  : 
An  aquatic  animal  having  blood,  wanting  feet,  swimming 
with  nns,  covered  either  with  scales  or  with  a naked, 
smooth,  hairless  skin,  passing  its  life  in  the  waters,  and 
never  voluntarily  leaving  it  for  the  dry  land. 

The  Cetaceous  fishes,  or  llrlluee  mariner,  form  his  first 
section,  and  are  immediately  followed  by  the  Cartilaginous 
fishes,  called  Selache  t SrXnxij)  by  Aristotle.  Of  the  Ceta- 
ceans he  says  that  they  breathe,  like  quadrupeds,  by  means 
of  lungs,  copulate,  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  ami 
nourish  them  with  their  milk,  ami  in  the  structure  and 
use  of  all  their  internal  parts  agree  with  those  animals. 

The  following  are  the  genera  enumerated  by  Ray : — 

Baltrna  (2  species);  Cete  (1);  Orca  (2,  nut  one  not 
clearly  defined) ; Albus ; Monoccro* ; Dclphinwt ; Phoceena. 
and  he  divides  the  Cetacei  generis  Pisces,  scu  Haler  ner,  into 
two  great  groups — the  toothed  and  toothless ; the  latter 
having  homy  lamina?  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Tlie  Toothed  Whales  are  subdivided  into  those  which 
have  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  those  which  have  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw ; and  there  are  further  subdivisions  de- 
pendent on  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  back-fin  and 
the  shape  of  the  teeth. 

The  Toothless  or  Whalebone  Whales  are  subdivided  also 
with  reference  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  back-fin. 
the  presence  of  a blow-hole,  or  the  employment  of  nostrils 
in  respiration,  the  presence  of  plaits  on  the  belly,  and  the 
width  of  the  lower  law. 

Linnauis.  in  his  last  edition  of  the'Systema  Natura*’ 
(17G6),  defines  the  Fulcra  or  props  of  his  Mammalia  to 
be  four  feet,  with  the  execution  of  those  mammals  which 
are  merely  aquatic,  in  quious  j>c<les  jxtsteriores  in  courier 
pinnam  enmpedes  ; in  other  words,  in  which  the  posterior 
limbs  are  manacled  or  conjoined,  so  as  to  form  a tail-fin. 

The  seven  orders  of  Mammalia  in  this  system  are  divided 
into  three  sections: — 1,  Ungoiclt-ata ; 2,  Ungulata;  3. 
M utica.  The  seventh  and  last  order,  Cete,  is  the  only  one 
belonging  to  the  section  M utica. 

The  following  is  the  I jiimcan  definition  of  the  last-named 
order : — 

Pectoral  fins  in  lieu  of  feet,  and  feet  conjoined  into  a 
horizontal  flattened  fin  in  lieu  of  a tail.  No  claws.  Teeth 
cartilaginous.  Nose  often  a frontal  pipe.  Food,  mol- 
lusks,  fishes. 

Locality,  the  Ocean. 

Linnaeus  then  declares  that  he  has  separated  these  ceta- 
ceans from  the  fishes,  and  associated  them  with  the  mani- 
inaljLon  account  of  their  warm  bilocular  heart,  their  lung*, 
their  moveable  eyelids,  their  hollow  ears,  penem  intrantem 
feminam  marnmis  lactantem,  and  this,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pressive words,  ex  lege  nature*  jure  mcritoque. 

Here  then  we  find  the  decisive  step  taken,  with  the 
unflinching  firmness  of  a master  mind,  relying  upon  the 
philosophical  principles  that  demanded  the  separation,  and 
no  longer  yielding  to  popular  prejudice  by  calling  that  a 
fish  which  he  knew  to  be  a mammiferous  animal.  Some 
parts  of  his  definition — not  much  of  it — may  be  open  to 
criticism,  as  where  he  designates  the  teeth  os  cartilaginous, 
a term  probably  used  to  comprehend  both  the  horny 
lamina?  of  the  whalebone  whales  and  the  true  teeth  of  the 
other  cetaceans  ; but  the  broad  line  of  distinction  is  unas- 
sailable, and  will  ever  remain  so. 

j The  order  Cete  is  thus  summarily  defined  by  its  great 
> founder : — 
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Spiracles  upon  the  head.  Pectoral  fins  and  horizontal 
caudal  fin  without  claws. 

Genera  : — Monodon , Baltena,  Physeler,  Delphi  nut. 

This,  the  last  order  of  the.Linmean  Mammalia , is  im- 
mediately preceded  by  the  Bclhue. 

For  Lacepede's  arrangement,  see  his  Histoire  Xaturellc , 
de*  Cetacea,  4to.,  Paris,  1804. 

The  Cetacea  form  Cuvier's  ninth  and  last  ortler  of  Mam- 
mi/ires , the  Ruminants  (Pecora,  Linn.)  beimr  the  eighth. 

Cuvier  defines  the  Cetaceans  to  be  maminilcrous  animals 
without  posterior  feet.  Their  trunk,  he  states,  continues 
itself  with  a thick  tail,  which  a cartilaginous  horizontal  fin 
terminates,  and  their  head  is  joined  to  the  trunk  by  a neck 
*0  short  and  thiek  that  no  narrowing  or  constriction  of  the 
part  is  perceptible,  and  composed  of  conical  vertebra1, 
which  arc  very  delicate,  ami  in  part  conjoined  or  soldered 
together.  Their  anterior  extremities  have  the  first  hones 
shortened  and  the  succeeding  bones  flattened  and  enveloped 
in  a tendinous  membrane,  which  reduces  them  to  true  fins. 
This  gives  nearly  entirely  the  external  form  of  the  fishes, 
except  that  these  last  have  the  tail-fin  vertical.  The*  ceta- 
ceans therefore  remain  constantly  in  the  water;  but  as 
they  respire  by  means  of  lungs,  they  are  obliged  to  come 
frequently  to  the  surface  for  air.  Their  warm  blood  ; their 
ears  open  externally,  although  with  very  small  apertures  ; 
their  viviparous  generation,  the  teats  by  means  of  which 
they  suckle  their  young,  and  all  the  details  of  their  ana- 
tomy. sufficiently  distinguish  them,  Cuvier  observes,  from 
the  fishes. 

The  same  great  zoologist  remarks  that  their  brain  is 
large  and  its  hemispheres  well  developed ; the  petrous 
bone,  or  that  portion  of  the  cranium  which  contains  the 
internal  car,  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  head,  and 
only  adheres  thereto  by  ligaments.  There  is  no  external 
car,  nor  are  there  any  hairs  upon  their  bodies.  The  form 
of  their  tail  obliges  them  to  move  it  from  above  down- 
wards for  their  progressive  motion,  and  aids  them  greatly 
in  raising  themselves  in  the  water. 

To  the  genera  which,  up  to  Cuvier’s  time,  naturalists 
had  reckoned  among  the  Cetacea,  he  adds  those  which 
had  formerly  been  confounded  with  the  Walruses,  and 
which  form  his  first  family,  viz. : — 

The  Herbivorous  Cetaceans. 

The  teeth  of  these  have  a flat  crown,  which,  Cuvier 
remarks,  determines  their  mode  of  life,  leading  them 
often  to  leave  the  water  to  creep  and  feed  on  the  bank  : 
these  have  two  teats  on  the  breast,  and  hairy  moustaches  ; 
two  circumstances,  he  observes,  which,  when  they  have 
been  seen  from  a distance  with  their  heads  raised  vertically 
out  of  the  water,  have  given  them  some  resemblance  to 
women  or  men,  and  have  probably  given  origin  to  the 
stories  of  sonic  travellers  who  pretend  that  they  have  seen 
Tritons  and  Syrens.  Although  in  the  cranium  the  bony 
nostrils  open  upwards,  they  are  only  pierced  in  the  skin  at 
the  end  of  the  muzzle.  Their  stomach  is  divided  into  four 
pouches,  two  of  which  are  lateral ; and  they  have  a great 
cwcum. 

Cuvier  divides  the  Herbivorous  Cetacea  into — 

1st,  The  Lamantins,  or  rather  Manatees  ( Manat  us,  Cuv.) ; 
2nd,  the  Dugongs,  Laclp.  ( Malicore , 111.) ; 3rd,  the  Slel- 

ret , Cuv.  {liyttna.  111.). 

Cuvier's  second  family  of  this  order  consists  of 
'"he  Ordinary  Cetaceans. 

These  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  sin- 
gular apparatus  which  has  procured  for  them  the  French 
name  of  Souffleurs,  or  Blowers.  As  they  take,  together 
with  their  prey,  says  Cuvier,  large  volumes  of  water  into 
their  very  spacious  mouth,  there  was  a necessity  of  some 
outlet  to  get  rid  of  it ; it  passes  across  the  nostrils  by  means 
of  a particular  disposition  of  the  velum  jxilati,  ana  is  col- 
lected in  a sac  placed  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  cavity 
of  the  nose,  whenewit  is  driven  out  with  violence  by  the 
compression  of  powerful  muscles  by  a narrow  aperture 
pierced  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Thu*  it  is,  adds  Cuvier, 
that  they  produce  those  jets  d'eau  which  cause  them  to  be 
seen  from  alar  by  voyagers. 

Mr.  Bennett,  it  is  true,  in  a paper  read  some  time 
since  before  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  oti  the 
habits  of  the  Cachalot,  denies  that  it  ejects  water  from  the 
blow-hole,  and  asserts  that  the  spouting  consists  only  of 
the  accumulated  mucus  and  condensed  vapour  of  expira- 
tion ; but  Mr.  Bell  well  observes,  in  answer  to  this,  that 
we  have  not  only  the  positive  attestation  of  M.  Lesson, 
P.  C.,  No.  1714. 


who  declares  that  he  has  seen  them  spout  water  when  he 
was  within  a few  yards  of  them,  but  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Bennett  himself,  who  says  that  the  blow-holes  serve  to 
carry  off  the  water  received  into  the  mouth  when  feeding. 
Mr.  Bell  remarks,  in  conclusion,  that  the  discrepancy  may 
probably  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  some  species  spout 
more  than  others. 

But  to  return  to  Cuvier.  He  further  observes  that  their 
nostrils,  incessantly  traversed  by  floods  of  salt  water,  could 
not  be  lined  with  a membrane  sufficiently  delicate  for  the 
perception  of  odours.  The  whales  therefore  are  without 
those  projecting  laminae  which  are  to  l>e  found  in  other 
animals ; the  olfactory  nerve  is  wanting  in  many,  and  if 
any  of  them  enjoy  the  sense  of  smelling,  they  must  have 
it  very  much  obliterated.  Their  larynx,  of  py  ramidal  form, 
penetrates  into  the  back  nostrils  for  the  reception  of  the 
air  and  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  it  to  the  lungs, 
without  any  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  animal  to  lift  its 
head  and  mouth  out  of  the  water:  there  are  no  projecting 
lamina:  in  their  glottis,  and  their  voice  must  be  reduced 
to  simple  bellowing*.  They  have  no  vestige  of  hair,  but 
their  body  is  covered  with  a smooth  skin,  under  which  lies 
the  thick  blubber  abounding  in  oil,  aud  the  principal 
object  lor  which  they  are  sought.  Their  teats  are  near 
the  anus,  and  they  are  unable  to  seize  any  thing  with  their 
fins.  Their  stomach  has  five,  and,  sometimes,  as  many  as 
seven  distinct  pouches ; in  lieu  of  a single  spleen  they  have 
many  small  aud  globular  ones ; those  which  have  teeth 
have  them  conical  and  similar  to  each  other ; they  do  not 
masticate  their  food,  but  swallow  it  rapidly.  Two  small 
bones  suspended  in  the  fl»*sh  near  the  anus  are  the  only 
vestiges  of  posterior  extremities.  Many  have  on  the 
hack  a vertical  fin  of  a tendinous  substance,  but  not  sus- 
tained by  bone.  Their  flattened  eyes  have  a thick  and 
solid  sclerotic  ; their  tongue  has  only  smooth  and  soil  in- 
teguments. 

Cuvier  divides  this  group  into  two  small  tribes:  1.  Those 
whose  head  bears  the  ordinary  proportion  to  the  body ; 
and  2,  Those  which  have  the  head  disproportionately 
great. 

1st  Tribe. 

Genera : 1.  Delphinus , Linn. : with  the  subgenera  Det- 
ph t tuts,  Cuv. ; Pnocetna%  Cuv. ; Delphi napte  rut,  La^t'p. ; 
and  Hyperoodoti,  Lacep. 

2.  Monodon,  Linn. 

2nd  Tribe. 

These  cetaceans  have  the  head  so  large,  that  it  is  either 
a third  or  one-half  of  life  length  of  the  body ; but  neilher 
the  cranium  nor  the  brain  participates  in  tins  disproportion, 
which  is  entirely  due  to  an  enormous  development  of  the 
bones  of  the  face. 

Genera:  1.  Physeler,  Linn,  (the  true  Cachalots) ; with 
the  subgenus  Physeler,  lAct'p.  (Cachalots  with  a dorsal 
flu). 

2.  Baltena,  Linn.  (Whalebone  Whales) : with  the  sub- 
genera  containing  the  BaUtnovleree  of  Laccpede,  viz.  the 
Balttnoplera  with  a smooth  belly  ; and  the  Balatnoplcrte 
with  a plaited  belly,  commonly  termed  Rorquals.  {ki'gne 
Animal.) 

M.  Lesson  divides  the  Mammifnrous  animals  into  three 
sections:  1.  Those  with  unguicul&ted  toes  (L'nguiculata 
of  authors;.  2.  Those  with  ungulated  toes  ( Ungulata  of 
authors).  3.  Those  with  toes  impasted  into  fins. 

Of  the  third  section  there  is  but  one  order,  the  eighth 
and  last  in  M.  Lesson's  system,  thus  defined : — 

Teeth  variable  in  number,  often  replaced  by  horny  la- 
mina: ; body  organized  for  living  in  the  water ; two  teats. — 
Cetacea. 

These  are  separated  into  two  divisions  : — 

1. 

The  Herbivorous  Cetaceans. 

2. 

The  Cetaceans  properly  so  called. 

These  M.  Lesson  subdivides  into  two  groups : 1st.  Those 
with  a small  head  ; 2nd.  Those  with  a large  head. 

Mr.  .Swainson  makes  the  ‘ Cetacea:  Aquatic  Mammalia. ’ 
the  third  order  of  Mammalia , placing  it  between  the 
Feree,  the  last  family  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Phocidar , 
or  Seals,  and  the  Uugalata,  the  1st  tribe  of  which  consists 
of  the  * Pachyderm?*.' 

The  Cetacea  are  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Swainson : — 

Body  piscifonn;  pectoral  fin*  two  ; caudal  fin  one,  hori- 
zontal ; ears  with  a very  small  exterior  opening. 
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Family  1.  Sirenia.  Herbivorous  Cetacea. 
Qrindin^-teeth  with  flat  crowns ; whiskers  hairy  : nostrils 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle  in  the  skin ; body  very 
large  ; mamma;  two,  on  the  breast. 

Genera:  Manat  us,  L. ; Halicore,  III.;  Rytina,  III. 

Family  2.  * Cete.' 

Teeth  conical  or  wanting ; nostrils  assuming  the  form  of 
spiracles ; skin  smooth,  shining,  and  destitute  of  hairs  in 
every  part ; mammae  placed  near  the  vent. 

Subfam.  r Delphinee.  Dolphins. 

Small-headed  Cetacea : liead  moderate  ; canine  teeth, 
or  none;  carnivorous. 

Genera : Ccrulodon,  B. ; Phoctrnn.  C. ; Delphinus , 
Linn. ; Delph inavterus,  Lactp  : and  IJranodnn,  111. 
Subfam.  ? Baltrninee.  Whales. 

Head  disproportionably  large:  of  these  the  two  first 
genera  are  furnished  with  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  ar  e 
wanting  in  the  two  last  groups. 

Genera : Physeler,  Lacfp. ; Catodon%  Lactp. ; Baltrna, 
Linn. ; Baltenoptera,  Lac£p.  ( Classification  of  Quadru- 
ped*.) 

M.  F.  Cuvier  thus  arranges  the  order  Cetacea : — 

Tribe  1. 

Phytophaga. 

Char.— -Teeth  of  different  kinds;  molars  with  flattened 
crowns,  corresponding  to  the  vegetable,  nature  of  their  | 
food.  Mtmm/s  two,  pectoral.  Lips  provided  with  stiff 
bristles.  External  nostril*  always  two,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity or  upper  part  of  the  rostrum,  which  is  obtuse. 
Genera  : Manat  us,  Cuv. : Ha/icore,  Cuv. ; Rytina , 111. 
Tribe  2. 

Zoophaga. 

Char. — Teeth  of  one  kind  or  wanting,  not  adapted  for 
whs  i cat  ion.  Murmur  two.  pudendal.  External  nostrils 
d<ruble  or  .-ingle,  situated  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

A.  With  the  head  of  moderate  size. 

Family  Delphinid®. 

Char. — Teeth  in  both  jaws,  all  of  simple  structure,  and, 
generally,  cornpal  form.  No  cascum. 

Genera:  Delphinorhynchus ; Difplu/tus;  Inia;  Pho- 

S't’tta. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that  the  following  genera 
.'em  to  form  the  types  of  as  many  distinct  families  of 
Zoopliagous  Cetaceans. 

Genera : Monodon ; Hyperoodon : Platanista. 

B.  With  the  head  if  vummlsrate  si sey  equalling  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  body. 

Family  1.  Catodontida*. 

Char. — Tenth  numerous,  conical,  but  developed  only  in 
the  iower  jaw.  External  nostrils  or  blow-holes  confluent ; 
no  crecum. 

Genera : Catodon  ; Phy*eter. 

Family  2.  BaHenida*. 

Char. — No  teeth ; their  place  supplied  by  the  plates  of 
baleen  or  whalebone  attached  to  the  upper  jaw.  Blow- 
holes distinct ; a cmeum. 

Genera : Baletnoptera  ; Badeena.  (Histoire  A aturells 
dc»  Cilacfs,  <jj‘-c.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  whales  (Cels’)  the  third  order 
of  Mammalia,  stating  that  they  are  peculiar  for  their  fish- 
shaped, nearly  bald  body;  that  their  hinder  limbs  are 
united,  forming  an  horizontal  tail ; and  that  they  have 
simply  conical  rootless  teeth  or  whalebone  in  the  jaws. 

Tile  family  of  the  whales  (Balsvnidar),  he  observes,  have 
a very  large  head,  at  least  one-third  the  length  of  the 
body,  as  the  tribe  of  whales ( BaUrnina ),  which  have  whale- 
bones in  the  jaws,  and  the  Catodona  or  Physeterina,  which 
have  simple  conical  teeth,  as  the  Spermaceti  Whale  (Cia- 
todonta  (Catodon \ and  Cachalot  ( Physetcr). 

The  family  of  porpoise*  (Delphi  nidee),  which  have  a 
moderate  or  small  nead  and  an  elongated  or  smooth  body, 
as  the  Dolphins  { Delphi nus\  which  have  conical  jaws  and 
teeth,  the  Porpoises  (Phac<cna\  which  have  a shorter  head 
and  compressed  teeth,  the  Hyperoodon*,  which  only  have 
a few  teeth, — all  these,  Mr.  Gray  observes  have  tapering 
front  limbs,  while  the  Susuk  ( Platanista ) has  triangular 
truncated  limbs,  an  elongated  beak  with  compressed  teeth, 
and  the  bones  of  the  skull  bent  over  the  forehead,  so  as  to 
form  an  arched  cavity. 

In  the  other  families,  Mr.  Gray  remarks,  the  skin  is  more 
or  leas  horny,  and  the  lips  always  furnished  with  rigid 
whiskers;  the  teeth  are  flat-topped.  The  Manatees  (A fa- 
natidt r)  have  eight  grinders  in  each  jaw,  and  the  tail 


rounded  at  the  end.  The  Dugonga  (Halicoridts)  have 
only  three  or  five  grinders  in  each  jaw,  and  the  end  of  the 
tail  truncated  or  two-lobcd. 

* Cete. 

Family  1.  Balaenidte. 

Genera : Baltrna , Bakrnophora  * Catodon , Physalus ,+ 
Physeter,  Catodon. 

Family  2.  Delphinid*. 

Genera : Delphinus,  Delphinorhynchus,  Phocesna,  Del- 
phi napterus,  Heterodan , Monodon,  Hyperodon,  Plata- 
nista. 

• * Sirenia. 

Family  3.  Manatid®. 

Genus  Manatus. 

Family  4.  Haiicoridie. 

Genus  Halicore. 

Family  5.  Rytinid®. 

Genus  Rytina . (Synopsis  Brit.  Mas.) 

Organization. 

Phytophagous  Cetaceans. 

Skeleton. 

Lamantin  or  Manates. — The  nasal  bones  in  the  skull  of 
the  Manatee  are  very'  small,  almond-shaped,  separated 
from  each  other,  and  let  in  on  each  side  in  a notch  of  the 
frontal  bone.  The  result  of  this  conformation  is  a very 
large  aperture  of  the  bony  nostrils.  The  rest  of  the  bones 
of  the  nose  are  nevertheless  replaced  by  cartilages,  so  that 
in  the  living  animal  the  opening  of  the  nostrils  is.  a*  ordi- 
narily, at  the  end  of  the  muzzle.  The  intermaxillary  bones 
carry  no  teeth  in  the  adult,  nor  at  any  period  of  life,  ex- 
cept during  the  first  days  of  embryonic  existence  ; they 
are  notwithstanding  veiy  much  extended  longitudinally, 
and  they  re -ascend  along  the  edge  of  the  nostrils  to  above 
the  region  of  the  eye.  The  orbits  are  very  much  ad- 
vanced, and  very’  projecting.  The  suborbital  hole  is 
pierced  in  the  re-cnlenng  angle  formed  by  the  projecting 
frame  of  the  orbit  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  so  that  it  is  not  perceptible  when  the  cranium  is  seen 
in  profile.  This  projection  of  the  orbit  causes  the  dis- 
tance between  (he  lower  external  border  of  the  zygomatic 
poition  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  and  the  teeth  to  be 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  palate.  The  frontal  bones, 
whose  anterior  branches  are  much  separated,  in  order  that 
they  may  embrace  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils  and  form 
the  walls  of  the  mbits,  each  give  off  an  obtuse  postorbital 
! apophysis.  The  cheek-bone  extends  throughout  the  lower 
| half  of  the  orbit  on  the  orbital  apophysis  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  and  thus  borders  the  whole  of  the  orbit  anteriorly ; 
it  gives  off  a postorbital  inferior  apophysis.  A very  small 
lachrymal  bone  islet  in  at  the  anterior  angle  between  the 
frontal,  the  jugal,  and  the  maxillary,  which  intervenes  at 
this  point  between  the  lachrymal  and  the  jugal  bones.  A 
little  lower  down,  in  a depression,  is  pierced  the  large  sub- 
oibital  hole,  which  is  thus  carried  farther  backward  than 
the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  cannot  give  place  to  any  canal. 
The  dental  part  of  the  maxillary’  is  more  inward  than  the 
, orbit,  so  that  the  interior  part  of  the  wall  of  this  cavity  is 
formed  by  a flat  advancement  of  that  bone.  The  zygo- 
matic apophysis  of  the  temporal  bone  is  thicker  thau  in 
any  other  animal,  but  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  moderate  ; it 
contributes  to  form  the  sides  of  the  occipital  crest,  ami 
leaves  above,  between  it  and  the  superior  and  lateral  oc- 
cipital*, a space  which  permits  the  petrous  bone  to  be 
seen.  The  two  crests  which  limit  the  temporal  fossa  above 
run  in  a nearly  parallel  direction,  and  do  not  unite  in  a 
single  line,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Carnivora.  In  the 
adult  there  is  only  a single  unequal  parietal  bone,  which 
enters  largely  into  the  temple  ; but  in  the  foetus  there  are 
two,  completely  separated  by  a double  interparietal ; these 
four  bones  however  speedily  unite,  not  only  with  each 
other,  but,  what  is  singular,  with  the  .upper  occipital,  even 
before  the  other  parts  of  the  occipital  are  united.  The 
plane  of  the  occipital  is  inclined  from  before  backwards, 
and  from  above  downwards,  and  the  jccipital  crest  makes 
an  obtuse  angle ; there  is  no  vestige  oi  a mastoid  apo- 
physis. Below,  the  iniarmaxillaries  form  the  point  of 
the  muzzle,  occupying  nearly  the  fourth  of  the  pa- 
late, and  surrounding  a large  incisive  bole,  which  is 
single,  because  they  have  no  internal  apophysis.  Very 
young  Manatees  have  a small  tooth  in  each  of  their 
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intennaxillaries,  thus  completing,  Cuvier  observes,  their 
analogy  with  the  Dugong*.  He  observed  this  in  the 
fcEtus,  but  he  remarks  that  the  tooth  disappears  at  a very 
early  period.  The  jaws  commence  a little  behind  the  sub- 
orbital  hole,  which,  from  the  disposition  of  the  orbits,  is 
found  nearly  at  their  level.  The  palatine  bones  advance 
in  a narrow  and  obtuse  point,  occupy  nearly  a fourth 
of  the  palate,  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  two 
large  pterygoid  wings,  whose  body  is  in  other  respects  al- 
most entirely  sphenoidal,  and  does  not  separate  itself  from 
the  body  of  the  posterior  sphenoid  even  in  the  foetus.  The 
temporal  ahe  of  the  sphenoid  remain  distinct  much  longer. 
The  palatine  bone  shows  itself  in  the  temple  by  a narrow 
tongue-shaped  process,  between  the  maxillary  on  one  side 
and  the  anterior  sphenoid  and  the  frontal  on  the  other; 
but  its  continuity  is  partially  hidden  by  the  denial  portion 
of  the  maxillary  bone,  which  is  continued  backwards  to 
the  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  which  it  touches  without  articu- 
lation.  The  anterior  sphenoid  also  only  shows  itself  in  the 
temple  by  a narrow  tongue-shaped  process,  but  much 
shorter  than  that  of  the  palatine.  It  does  not  reach  the 
parietal  bone,  and  the  orbital  wing  of  the  sphenoid  touches 
the  frontal.  The  boty  of  the  bamlary  bone  and  of  the 
two  sphenoids  are  conjoined  with  each  other  and  with  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoidal  bone,  considerably  before 
the  hasilary  unites  with  the  lateral  occipitals.  The  area  of 
the  section  of  the  cranium  is  nearly  half  of  that  of  the 
face  ; it  is  singularly  high,  especially  before,  in  proportion 
to  its  length.  The  frontal  bones  are  there  nearly  vertical ; 
the  cribriform  plates  are  found  below  the  anterior  surface  ; 
they  are  small,  not  much  pierced  with  holes,  and  scarcely 
sunk.  The  ciista  galli  is  prolonged  more  backwards  than 
they  are.  There  is  no  sella;  the  whole  base  is  united; 
the  median  fossa?  hardly  depressed.  The  analogous  hole 
of  the  spheno-p&latine  is  large,  and  entirely  in  the  palatine 
bone.  The  optical  foramen  is  small  and  in  the  form  of  a 
canal ; the  spneno-orbital,  which  comprises  also  the  ro- 
tundum,  is  rather  large  and  of  oval  form ; the  foramen 
ovale  is  a notch  of  the  border  of  the  posterior  sphenoid, 
completed  by  the  tympanic  bone ; the  condylmdean  is 
very  small,  and  in  t’he  form  of  a notch  of  the  lateral  oc- 
cipital. The  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  formed  by 
nearly  flat  surfaces,  as  in  all  the  Herbivora.  The  as- 
cending ramus  is  very,  wide,  and  its  posterior  angle 
rounded.  The  coronoid  apophysis  is  directed  forwards, 
and  truncated  nearly  into  a hatchet-shape.  The  region  of 
the  symphysis  is  thick  and  elongated  anteriorly.  The 
whole  portion  that  supports  the  gum  is  perforated  with 
small  holes.  The  holeB  for  the  exit  of  the  lower  maxillary 
are  very  large.  The  lateral  and  dental  portions  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  very  large  and  rounded. 

Cuvier  then  points  out.  the  modifications  necessary  to 
convert  the  cranium  of  an  ordinary  quadruped,  a ruminant 
for  example,  into  that  of  a manatee ; and  gives  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  complicated  ear-bone  of  the  latter,  which 
our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow,  but  which  will  be 
found  in  the  0&*emen*  Fossiles.  This  is  the  bone  which 
was  formerly  considered  a specific  against  diseases  of  the 
urinary  passages  and  against  haemorrhages.  It  will  be 
necessary  here  to  observe  that  Camper  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  semicircular  canals  in  the  manatee,  as  well  as 
in  the  whales  generally,  but  with  very  small  ground  for 
the  denial,  according  to  Cuvier,  who  states  that  they  are 
only  excessively  delicate. 


Skull  of  Manatee. 


The  thoulder-blade  is  nearly  semi-elliptical ; its  lower 
line  being  almost  straight,  and  answering  to  the  great  axis 
of  the  ellipse  : the  spine  occupies  only  the  anterior  half  of 
the  bone.  Its  greatest  projection  is  near  its  root ; it  is 
prolonged  forwards  into  a pointed  acromion  which  ascends 
a little  obliquely,  and  which  has  the  air  of  terminating  hi 
an  articular  facet.  There  are  no  clavicles.  A strong 
blunt  tubercle  occupies  the  place  of  the  coracoid  process. 
The  humeral  surface  is  a little  higher  than  it  is  wide,  and 
very  concave.  The  upper  part  of  the  humerus  is  also  veiy 
convex ; its  external  tuberosity  is  very  projecting.  The 
bicipital  groove  is  not  deep,  but  there  remains  a deep 
canal  between  the  internal  tuberosity  and  the  artici  bn 
head;  the  dcltoidean  ere&t  is  but  littlemaiked.  The  lowei 
head  is  a rather  oblique  simp'e  pulley,  ascending  at  Hie 
internal  edge.  Its  width  is  nut  greater  than  its  anteiu- 
posterior  diameter.  The  internal  condyle  projects  much 
more  than  the  other  backwards.  The*  ulna  and  radius, 
which  are  rather  short  in  proportion  to  their  stoutness,  and 
still  more  so  with  reference  to  the  size  nf  the  animal,  are 
joined  together  by  their  two  extremities.  Their  upper 
articulation  corresponds  to  the  pulley  of  the  humerus;  the 
head  of  the  radius  is  wider  than  it  is  high,  and,  even  when 
not  conjoined,  is  incapable  of  executing  rotation;  in  which 
circumstance  the  manatee  differs  still  more  widely  from 
the  seals,  to  approximate  itself  to  the  Herbivora . The 
radius  has,  below,  at  its  external  surface,  two  pointed 
crests.  There  are  only  six  carpal  bones;  the  pisiform 
bone  is  wanting,  and  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid  are  united 
into  a single  bone,  which  is  articulated  at  once  with  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  fore-finger.  The 
analogue  of  the  os  magnum  responds  to  those  of  the  fore 
and  middle  fingers.  The  uncitorm  bone  responds  to  the 
middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers,  which  last  articulates  itself 
at  the  same  time  with  the  cuneiform  bone  of  the  first  row. 
Each  of  these  hones  has  also  in  the  manatee  its  portion  lar 
character.  The  pisiform  bone.  Cuvier  observes,  is  also 
wanting  in  the  IXJphins  and  u very  small  in  the  Seals  and 
Sloths,  whilst  it  is  very  long  in  the  animals  which  make 
much  use  of  their  lore-teet  for  seizing  or  progression.  The 
metacarpal  bones  are  flat  above,  and  carinated  below ; 
that  of  the  thumb,  which  has  no  phalanges  to  support,  ter- 
minates in  a point ; the  others  are  enlarged  at  weir  lower 
extremity.  That  of  the  little  finger  is  longer  and  the  moat 
enlarged  of  all.  The  ring  finger,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
which  has  the  longest  phalanges,  but  those  of  the  little 
finger  are  flatter  and  wider.  All  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  phalanges  are  rather  lull,  and  must  possess  but  little 
mobility. 


Skeleton  of  Manatee. 


There  are  only  six  cervical  vertebra?,  all  very  short. 
The  annular  poilion  of  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth 
is  incomplete.  The  transverse  apophyses  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  are  pierced  with  a hole;  they  are  all 
simple.  There  are  sixteen  ribs  and  sixteen  dorsal  verte- 
brae ; the  spinous  apophyses  of  which  last  are  moderately 
elevated  and  inclined  backwards.  Counting  from  the 


sixth  dorsal,  there  is  on  the  ventral  surface  of  their  body  a 
small  sharp  crest.  The  two  succeeding  vertebrae  may  be 
called  lumbar,  and  then  there  would  be  twenty-two  caudal. 
Thus  there  are  in  all  forty-six  vertebrae.  Under  the  joint 
of  the  eleven  first  caudal  vertebra?  ore  articulated  small 
chevron  bones,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  quadrupeds  which 
have  a powerful  tail.  The  transverse  apophyses  of  the 
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vertebrae  of  the  tail  are  very  large,  especially  in  the  first, 
but  the  spinous  processes  are  inconsiderable,  which  accords, 
Cuvier  remarks,  with  the  depressed  form  of  the  tail-fin  to 
prove  that  the  manatee  swims  by  a vertical  movement  of 
the  tail.  The  ribs  are  singularly  stout  and  thick ; their 
two  edges  are -rounded,  and  they  are  ns  convex  internally 
as  externally.  Cuvier  states  that  he  knows  of  no  other 
animal  that  has  ribs  of  this  form.  Tire  two  first  pain*  of 
these  ribs  only  unite  themselves  with  the  sternum  by 
means  of  cartilages ; the  fourteen  others  are  false  ribs. 
The  last  pair  is  very  small.  There  is  no  pelvis  in  the  adult, 
nor  did  i)aubenton  discover  any  in  the  fretus  vyhieh  he 
dissected.  Cuvier  made  a new  examination  of  this  foetus, 
without  being  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  it. 

Dugong. — The  connections  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  of 
the  Dugong,  Sec.  See.  are,  Cuvier  observes,  nearly  the 
same  as  iti  the  Manatee.  To  change,  he  adds,  the  head  of 
the  latter  to  that  of  the  Dugong,  it  would  suffice  to  render 
more  convex  and  elongate  the  intermaxillary  bones  to 
make  room  for  the  tusks,  and  to  curve  the  symphysis  of  the 
lower  jaw  downwards,  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  in- 
flexion of  the  upper  jaw.  The  muzzle  would  then  assume 
the  form  that  it  has  in  the  Dugong.  and  the  nostrils 
would  he  raised  as  they  are  in  that  animal.  In  a word, 
»ays  Cuvier,  one  misfit  say  that  a Manatee  is  only  a 
Dugong  whose  tusks  are  not  developed. 


Skull  of  Pugonj. 


The  enormous  development  of  the  intermaxillary  bones 
of  the  Dugong  carries  up  the  aperture  of  the  bony  nostrils 
much  higher  than  in  the  Manatee,  and  it  is  situated  at  the 
superior  part  of  the  head,  in  the  middle  of  its  length  and 
directed  upwards,  its  form  being  a large  oval,  as  in  the 
Manatee  of  Senegal.  The  whole  skull,  and  particularly 
the  frontal  bones,  are  for  the  same  reason  muon  shorter  in 
proportion  than  in  the  Manatee.  The  branches  of  the 
frontal  bone  which  form  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit  arc 
more  delicate  and  more  rugose.  The  maxillary  portion 
which  serves  as  a floor  for  the  orbit  is  narrower ; the  jugal 
bone,  in  turning  to  form  the  anterior  and  inferior  edge  of 
the  orbit,  is  more  compressed  and  directed  more  down- 
wards. There  is  also  a lachrymal  bone  in  the  anterior 
angle,  more  considerable  than  in  the  Manatee,  but  equally 
without  any  hole.  The  zygomatic  apophysis  of  the  tem- 
poral hone  is  more  delicate  and  more  compressed.  The 
connections  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  the  &Ame,  but 
at  the  inferior  surface  the  basilnry  bone  is  united  with  the 
lateral  occipitals.  rather  than  with  the  posterior  sphenoid. 
A very  great  solution  of  continuity  is  seen  in  the  bottom 
of  the  orbit  and  of  the  temple,  and  establishes  in  the  ske- 
leton an  extensive  communication  between  these  two  foss® 
and  that  of  the  nostrils;  it  is  intercepted  between  the 
maxillary,  the  frontal,  the  anterior  9phenoid,  and  the  pala- 
tine bones.  The  continuity  of  the  temporal  portion  of  the 
palatine  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  not  here  concealed,  as 
in  the  Manatee,  by  a production  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
The  occiput  is  narrower  and  its  crest  less  marked  than  in 
the  Manatee  ; the  frame  of  the  tympanum  is  also  narrower 
and  more  delicate,  hut  the  bone  of  the  ear  is  disposed 
nearly  in  the  same  way,  and  is  let  in  between  the  same 
bones.  There  also  remains  in  the  skeleton  a large  empty 
space  between  that  bone,  the  basilary,  and  the  anterior 
sphenoid.  Within  the  cranium  Ihere  is  no  bony  tentorium  ; 
the  cribriform  fossa  is  reduced  to  two  simple'  depressions 
very  much  separated  from  each  other,  and  which  terminate 
anteriorly  by  two  or  three  small  holes.  There  is  no  sella 
Turcica.  The  optic  aperture  is  a long  narrow  canal.  The 


lower  jaw  is  of  a height  corresponding  with  the  curvature 
and  length  of  the  intermaxillary  bones.  Tins  part  shows 
in  the  adult  the  remains  of  three  or  four  alveoli  on  each 
side. 

The  atlas  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Manatee : the 
axis  the  same.  The  five  other  cervical  vertebrer  are  very 
delicate,  but  not  conjoined.  There  are  eighteen  doraial  ver- 
tebrae, the  spinous  apophyses  of  which  are  arranged  nearly 
in  a straight  line.  Counting  from  the  ninth,  the  ribs  do 
not  attach  their  head  between  two  vertebrae,  but  only  to 
the  same  vertebra,  to  the  transverse  apophysis  of  which 
they  are  articulated.  The  ribs  are  not  nearly  so  stout  as 
in  the  Manatee,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  first  are  still 
very  thick,  and  have  their  edges  blunt.  After  the  eighteen 
dorsal  vertebrae  come  twenty-seven,  and  perhaps  more, 
whose  spinous  apophyses  diminish  progressively.  In  the 
lumbar  vertebra  the  transverse  apophyses  are  very  long  ; 
afterwards  they  diminish  by  degrees  on  the  sides  of  the 
tail,  and  again  become  ratlier  longer  at  its  extremity,  ap- 
parently for  the  support  of  the  tail-fin.  It  would  seem 
lhat  the  three  first  only  belong  to  the  loins.  The  fourth 
has  towards  its  extremity  a facet,  which  is  probably  des- 
tined for  the  attachment  of  the  pelvic  bones,  which  last 
are  well  marked  in  the  Dugong.  They  are  two  long 
slender  bones,  which  have  some  resemblance  in  form  to 
the  clavicles  of  man.  Thera*  are  V-shaped  bones  arti- 
culated under  the  interval  of  the  vertebra  after  that  which 
comes  beyond  the  pelvis.  They  diminish  by  degrees,  and 
seem  to  terminate  altogether  under  the  last  fourth  of  the 
tail. 

The  shmihler -blade,  as  in  the  Manatee,  has  its  anterior 
angle  rounded,  the  posterior  angle  sharp,  and  carried  we!! 
backwards  ; the  posterior  border  very  oblique,  and  slightly 
concave.  Its  spine  is  projecting,  its  acromion  pointed, 
but  much  less  elongated  than  in  the  Manatee.  Tire  coracoid 
process  is  much  more  poinlcd  than  in  that  animal,  and 
directed  forwards  and  a little  inward-*.  The  humerus  is 
much  stouter  and  shorter  than  in  the  Manatee  ; its  deltoid 
crest  projects  more,  and  it  forms  with  the  great  tuberosity 
a rhomboidal  protuberance.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
are  rather  longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  Manatee, 
but  their  form  is  the  same,  and  they  are  equally  conjoined 
at  their  two  extremities.  There  are  only  four  carpal  bones 
two  of  which  are  in  the  first  row,  one  for  the  radius,  the 
other  for  the  ulna ; and  two  in  the  second,  the  first  of 
which  supports  the  melacarpals  of  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  the  second  those  of  the  middle  and  ring  finger. 
That  of  the  little  finger  bears  upon  the  second  bone  of  the 
second  row,  and  upon  that  of  tlie  first.  The  thumb,  as  in 
the  Manatee,  is  reduced  to  a pointed  metacarpal.  The 
other  fingers  have  the  ordinary  number  of  phalanges,  the 
last  of  which  are  compressed  and  obtuse.  ( Ossemens 
Fos  tiles.) 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  1 Anatomy  of  the  Dugong  * (Tool. 
Pror.,  1838),  remarks,  that  after  the  excellent  and  clalxv 
rate  descriptions  of  the  osteology  of  that  animal  by  Cuvier. 
Riippell,  and  others,  but  little  remains  to  be  saiH  on  the 
subject.  The  bones.  Professor  Owen  observes,  are  chiefly 
remarkable,  as  in  the  Manatee,  for  their  dense  texture  and 
the  non-development  of  medullary  cavities  in  them.  This 
reptile-like  condition  of  the  skeleton  is,  he  adds,  further 
exemplified  in  the  loose  connection  of  the  bonps  of  the 
head.  The  bones  are  not  loaded  with  oil,  as  in  the  true 
Cetacea.  All  the  specimens  examined  hr  the  Professor 
presented  seven  cervical  and  nineteen  costal  vertebrae, 
corresponding  to  the  nineteen  pairs  of  ribs;  but  the  num- 
ber of  the  remaining  vertebra  exceeded  that  ascribed  to 
the  Dugong  by  Home  and  Cuvier,  there  being  at  least 
thirty,  making  in  all  fifiy-five.  Riippell  assigns  to  the 
Halienre  takernaculi  seven  cervical,  nineteen  dorsal,  three 
lumbar,  three  pelvic,  and  twenty-seven  caudal  vertebra- ; 
in  all  fifty-nine.  Professor  Owen  found,  as  Riippell  also 
describes,  that  the  first  four  pairs  of  ribs  reached  the 
sternum  through  the  medium  of  cartilages ; all  the  others 
terminated  freely  in  the  mass  of  abdominal  muscles : the 
tenth  to  Ihe  fifteenth  Professor  Owen  found  the  longest, 
and  the  last  the  shortcut. 

The  Professor  points  out  that  the  affinity  of  the  Dugong 
to  the  Pachudennata  is  here  again  illustrated  by  the  great 
number  of  the  ribs.  The  lower  jaw  is,  he  observes,  articulated 
to  the  cranium  by  a tme  synovial  capsule,  reflected  over 
cartilaginous  surfaces,  and  not,  as  in  the  carnivorous 
Cetacea,  by  a coarse  and  oily  ligamentous  substance. 
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With  re  Irani  to  the  rudimentol  pelvic  bones  in  the  DiijTOHL',  1 the  ischia  are  alone  present,  and  that  they  serve  a similar 
he  remarks  that  in  the  true  Cetacea  the  parts  analogous  lo  | purpose  to  that  in  the  Dugoog. 


Skeleton  of  Dngoof. 


Zoophagou*  Cetaceans. 

Dolphins. 

The  skull  in  the  Dolphins  is  very  much  elevated,  very 
short,  and  very  convex  behind.  1 he  occipital  crest  sur- 
rounds the  top  of  the  head,  and  descends  on  each  side  on 
the  middle  of  the  temporal  crests,  which  arc  directed  much 
more  backward  than  it  is.  This  large  and  occipital  sur- 
face is  formed  by  the  occipital,  the  interparietal,  and 
parietal  bones,  which  early  unite  into  one  piece.  The 
parietal  bones  descend  on  each  side  into  the  temple  be- 
tween the  temporal  and  the  frontal  bones,  and  they  there 
reach  the  posterior  sphenoid  bone.  In  front  and  nbove, 
the  parietal*  terminate  behind  the  occipital  crest,  and  the 
maxillaries  approaching  on  their  side,  what  appears  of  the 
occipital  bone  externally  only  represents  a very  narrow 
band,  which  traverses  the  skull  from  right  to  left,  and 
seems  to  dilate  at  each  extremity  to  form  the  wall  of  each 
orbit;  but  on  raising  the  maxillary  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  bone 
will  show  itself  much  larger  than  it  appears  to  be  ex- 
ternally. The  nasal  bones  are  two  rounded  tubercles  let 
into  two  fosse  of  the  middle  of  the  frontal,  and  in  frout  of 
which  the  nostrils  arc  sunk  vertically.  The  posterior  and 
vertical  surface  of  these  nostrils  is  formed  by  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  but  it  has  very  few  holes — three 
or  four ; sometimes  less.  The  rest  of  the  internal  contour 
of  the  nostrils  belongs  to  the  maxillaries.  Their  septum  is 
the  vomer,  which  is  united  to  the  ethmoid  hone  as  or- 
dinarily. The  maxillaries,  after  forming  the  long  muzzle, 
and  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  orbits,  enlarge, 
and  cover  with  a wide  and  dilated  band  the  ceiling  which  the 
frontal  bone  gives  to  those  cavities,  and  the  whole  anterior 
surface  of  the  frontal  bone,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  band,  which  they  suffer  to  appear  along  the  occipital 
crest.  They  also  touch  the  bones  of  the  nose.  The  two 
intermaxillaries  form  the  external  and  anterior  border  of 
the  nasal  aperture,  and  descend  upon  and  between  the  two 
maxillaries  up  to  the  point  of  the  muzzle,  where  they  even 
show  themselves  below ; but  the  maxillaries  arc  seen  a 
little  between  them,  above,  near  the  nostrils. 

Rut  the  frontal  bone  does  not  entirely  form  the  lower 
surface  of  the  ceiling  of  the  orbit ; the  anterior  part  is 
formed  by  a flat  and  irregular  bone,  covered  above,  like  the 
frontal,  by  the  maxillary  ; this,  which  is  the  jugai  bone, 
gives  off  from  its  anterior  angle  a slender  and  long  apo- 
physis, which  is  directed  backwards,  and  proceeds  to  arti- 
culate itself  to  the  zygomatic  apophysis  of  the  temporal 
bone : this  delicate  filament  is  the  sole  bony  limit  of  the 
orbit  below.  The  zygomatic  apophysis  of  the  temporal 
bone  unites  itself  to  the  postorbital  apophysis  of  the 
frontal  in  order  to  limit  the  orbit  backwards,  whence  it 
happens  that  the  whole  zygomatic  arch  properly  so  called 
appertains  to  the  temporal  bone,  which  last  extends  but 
little  into  the  temple,  and  terminates  at  the  temporal  crest ; 
so  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  occiput.  Below,  the 
lateral  occipital  and  the  basil  ary  bones  produce  projecting 
plates,  which,  uniting  to  the  continuation  of  the  ptery- 
goidean  ala  and  to  a lamina  of  the  temporal  bone,  compose 
a sort  of  vault,  under  which  are  suspended  by  ligaments 
the  petrous  and  tympanic,  bones,  which  are  promptly  con- 
joined into  one  piece.  The  parietal  bone,  after  having 
passed  behind  the  temporal,  forms  a part  of  this  vault. 
The  temporal  bone  itself  therefore  seems  to  be  almost 
foreign  to  the  composition  of  the  cranium,  only  serving  to 


| stop  some  small  holes  remaining  in  the  parietal.  This, 
Cuvier  observes,  is  the  commencement  or  the  separation 
whieh  it  undergoes  in  the  inferior  classes.  The  part  of 
these  crests  which  borders  the  hasi la ry  region  on  each  side 
makes  this  region  resemble  a wide  canal.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  orbit  are  seen  the  two  sphenoids  placed  as  ordinarily. 
The  posterior  touching  the  temporal,  tlie  parietal,  and  tba 
frontal ; the  anterior  touching  the  posterior,  the  frontal, 
and  the  internal  pterygoid  apophysis : but  the  great  pecu- 
liarity is  the  form  of  the  back  nostrils.  The  maxillaries 
being  prolonged  into  a flattened  muzzle,  and  the  teeth  ter- 
minating in  front  of  the  orbit,  the  maxillary  is  not  on  the 
floor  nor  on  the  anterior  or  lateral  walls  of  that  cavity, 
but  at  its  ceiling,  os  is  also  the  jugal  bone  : it  completes 
the  internal  border  of  this  ceiling.  From  the  entire  pos- 
terior contour  of  the  lower  surface  or  palatine  of  these 
maxillary  bones  rises  asort  of  quadrangular  pyramid,  whose 
base  is  traversed  vertically  by  the  no*1rils,  and  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  space  is  hollow,  or  contained  between  two 
laminse  open  behind.  These  form  a sort  of  double  walls 
which  surround  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nostrils. 
They  are  composed  of  the  palatines  and  the  pterygoid  in- 
ternal apophyses.  Each  palatine  is  folded  back  on  itself 
in  an  irregular  ring,  to  form  the  base  of  this  double  wall, 
and  the  ceiling  is  completed  by  the  maxillary,  to  which  it 
is  articulated.  The  internal  pterygoid  apophysis  is  only 
recurved  in  the  form  of  S.  One  of  its  curvatures  articu- 
lates itself  externally  to  the  palatine  to  prolong  the  lower 
and  external  wall ; the  other  unites  to  the  other  arch  of 
the  palatine,  and  afterwards  continues  on  the  anterior 
sphenoid  to  articulate  itself  to  the  vomer,  and  thus  com- 
plete the  internal  part  of  this  entourage  of  the  back  nos- 
tril ; whence  it  results  that  the  entire  border  of  the  back 
nostril,  except  the  vomer,  belongs,  as  in  the  Ant-eaters,  to 
the  internal  pterygoid  apophysis.  Tlie  great  sinus  inter- 
cepted between  the  two  walls  of  this  border  is  a peculiarity 
in  the  dolphin:  this  internal  pteiygoid  always  remains 
distinct.  The  posterior  sphenoid  is  conjoined  with  the 
basilary  much  sooner  than  to  the  anterior  sphenoid : 
j Cuvier  even  found  it  conjoined  in  some  foetuses  before  any 
| of  the  other  bones.  This  nearly  absolute  derangement  of 
j the  bones  has,  Cuvier  observes,  much  changed  the  direction 
I of  the  holes.  In  place  of  the  incisive  hole  there  is  a long 
canal  which  proceeds  between  tlie  two  maxillaries  ami  the 
two  intermaxillaries,  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle  to  the 
| nostrils,  near  which  it  bifurcates.  Tlie  suhorbital  hole  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  ceiling  of  the  orbit,  where  it  represents 
a cavity  open  below,  from  which  proceed  in  different  di- 
rections canals  which  go  to  open  on  the  superior  surface  of 
the  maxillaries  and  intermaxillaries,  not  below,  but  above 
and  opposite  to  the  orbit.  Cuvier  could  find  neither 
lachrymal  bone  nor  hole.  In  a hollow  in  front  of  the 
orbit,  between  the  maxillary,  the  vomer,  and  a point  of  the 
, palatine  bone,  is  a small  hole,  which  ascends  in  the  nostril 
| and  represents  the  spheno-palatine.  To  respond  to  the 

a go-palatine,  Cuvier  could  only  perceive  a small  hole 
e junction  of  the  palatine  to  the  maxillary,  in  the 
1 palate,  which  enters  the  sinus  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
| posterior  nostrils.  Tlie  optic  hole  is  moderate,  and  in  the 
| anterior  sphenoid,  ns  ordinarily.  The  sphe no-orbital  hole 
between  trie  two  sphenoids  also  performs  the  office  of  the 
round  hole.  There  is  an  oval  hole  in  the  posterior  sphe- 
noid, and  more  internally  in  the  same  bone  a hole  for  a 
' vessel.  An  aperture  between  the  temporal,  the  Intern! 
occipital,  the  basilary,  and  the  posterior  sphenoid,  gives 
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passage  to  the  nerve*  of  the  ear  to  go  to  the  petrous  bone. 
In  front  of  it,  and  very  near,  is  the  carotidean  hole.  In 
the  basilary  bone,  and  in  a notch  of  the  borders  of  this 
vault  of  the  ear,  is  the  condytoidean  hole,  which  is  very 
small.  It  i*  the  posterior  border  of  this  vault  which  occu- 
pies the  place  ol' the  mastoid  apophysis. 

Internally  the  cerebral  cavity  is  very  remarkable,  inas- 
much as  its  height  surpasses  its  length.  The  floor  is  very 
compact.  The  sella  is  but  slightly  marked.  The  cere- 
bellar foss®  are  the  most  hollowed  ; there  is  often  a very 
projecting  bony  tentorium  in  its  middle;  the  falx  is 
always  bony  backward,  but  it  has  no  crest,  and  some  small 
holes  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  cribriform  plate.  The 
etrous  and  tympanic  bones  are  not  joined  to  the  cranium 
y any  suture,  and  are  not  even  enclosed,  but  only  sus- 
pended by  ligaments  under  the  sort  of  vault  above  noticed. 
They  unite  at  an  early  period  into  ft  single  hone  of  the 
ear.  The  occipital  condyles  are  large,  but  project  little. 
The  hole,  directed  entirely  in  the  line  of  the  head,  is  nearly 
circular. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  complete  symmetry  is  never  found 
in  the  skulls  of  dolphins  ; tne  two  nostrils,  the  two  nasal 
bones,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  never  appeared  to  him 
equal,  as  in  other  m&mmilerous  animals ; and  this,  he  ob- 
serves, conducts  us  to  the  extreme  inequality  of  those  parts 
in  the  Cachalots. 

The  various  species  of  dolphin*  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  relative  length  and  width  of  the  muzzle,  the  number 
of  teeth,  and  the  divers  convexities  or  concavities  of  their 
parts,  the  palate,  &c.  Cuvier  points  out  these  variations 
in  the  species,  and  particularly  notice*  the  Dolphin  of  the 
Ganges  (8usuk)  a*  the  most  extraordinaiy  in  the  structure 
of  its  cranium. 


Skull  of  ForpeSM. 

In  the  common  Dolphin  the  seven  cervical  vertebra  are 
united  in  a single  boay,  and  so  they  are  in  the  Dorpesse  ; 
but  this  is  not  universally  the  case,  for  in  the  Dolphin  of  the 
Ganges,  for  instance,  the  cervical  vertebra  are  as  distinct 
a*  in  any  quadruped.  Hut  where  they  are  anchylosed,  as 
in  the  common  Dolphin,  the  atlas  is  fully  developed,  and  has 
sufficiently  strong,  transverse,  conic  apophyses.  The  body 
of  the  axis  is  very  delicate ; but  its  spinou*  apophysis,  an- 
chylosed  to  the  atlas,  is  also  well  marked.  The  lour  suc- 
ceeding vertebra  arc,  to  use  Cuvier’s  expression,  as  thin 
as  paper,  and  their  annular  part  unites  above  to  the  low  er 
surface  of  the  spine  of  the  axts.  The  seventh  cervical  has 
some  volume  and  rather  strong  distinct  apophyses.  The 
dorsal  vertebra?  are  thirteen  in  number,  and  there  are 
thirteen  rib*.  The  three  first  ribs  only  have  a head  and  a 
tubercle,  and  are  articulated  on  the  body  of  two  vertebra 
and  on  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  apophysis  of  one  of 
them.  The  ten  succeeding  rib*  are  only  articulated  to  the 
extremity  of  the  transverse  apophysis.  The  last  cervical 
and  the  six  first  dorsal  have  their  articular  apophyses 
united  to  each  other  by  horizontal  surfaces,  the  anterior 
of  which  is  above.  At  the  sixth  they  begin  to  become 
oblique;  at  the  seventh  they  are  nearly  vertical.  Com- 
mencing with  the  fourth,  the  transverse  apophysis  gives 
oft’  a small  point  from  its  anterior  border.  This  point 
approaches  the  anterior  articular  apophysis,  and  becomes 
blended  with  it  at  the  seventh  : afterwards  these  points 
ftirm  the  only  articular  apophysis ; those  of  one  vertebra 
embracing  tne  lower  part  of  the  spinous  apophysis  of  the 
preceding  vertebra.  Towards  the  twenty-second  vertebra 
or  the  second  lumbar  they  no  longer  reach  it ; but  they 
remain  irregularly  marked  tar  upon  the  tail.  The  trans- 
verse apophyses  of  the  lumbar  region  are  very  long,  and 
the  spinous  very  high.  On  the  tail  they  are  shortened; 
the  spinous  are  widened : and  the  transverse  are  directed 
rather  forward.  They  disappear  at  the  forty-ninth  ver- 


tebra, and  the  spinous  at  the  fifty-first  or  fifty-second.  The 
V-shaped  bones  (h&mapophy&e*  of  Prof.  Owenl  of  the 
under  part  ef  the  tail  commence  under  the  thirty-eighth. 
The  body  of  the  vertebra*  are  round,  rather  angular  below  ; 
more  compressed  and  thicker  in  the  region  of  the  back  ; 
shorter  in  Ihe  lumbar  region  and  in  that  of  the  tail,  where 
they  present  a kind  of  carination  below.  The  anterior  and 
posterior  epiphyses  remain  a long  time  dislinct.  The  ster- 
num is  composed  of  three  bones:  the  first,  very  wide,  is 
notched  in  front,  and  gives  off  on  each  side  between  the 
first  and  second  rib  a sharp  point  directed  backwards. 
There  is  a hole  in  the  middle.  The  second  is  simply  rect- 
angular. Between  the  first  and  it,  the  second  rib  is  arti- 
culated ; the  third  rib  is  attached  between  the  second  and 
third  hone,  which  receives  on  its  sides  the  fourth,  and  to- 
wards its  point  the  fifth  and  sixth,  which  is  the  last  true 
rib.  The  sternal  parts  of  the  ribs  are  all  ossified. 

The  shoultler-bUide  is  fan-shaped,  with  the  external  sur-. 
face  slightly  concave,  and  it*  spinal  border  forming  the 
segmeni  of  a circle  : the  two  other  borders  are  slightly  con- 
cave and  nearly  equal ; the  anterior  is  bifurcated,  and  thus 
presents  two  edges, — one  external,  the  other  nearer  the 
ribs.  The  external  give*  off  a flat  apophysis  directed  for 
wards,  and  enlarged  at  it*  extremity,  which  represents  tht 
acromion.  The  other  bonier,  which  iithe  true  anterior 
border,  gives  off  also,  but  close  to  the  articular  surface,  a 
flat  apophysis,  le*s  than  the  acromion/  descending  a little 
and  equally  enlarged  at  the  end : this  is  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess. The  humerus  is  very  short  and  stout.  On  the  ante- 
rior part  of  its  upper  extremity  or  head  is  a tuberosity  as 
large  as  itself:  the  lower  head  is  enlarged  and  compressed 
from  before  backwards ; and  does  not  terminate  in  a facet 
that  may  be  termed  articular,  but  unites  by  synchondrosis 
with  the  radius  and  ulna:  these  two  bones  are  short  and 
compressed.  The  radius  is  in  front  and  the  largest,  and  its 
form  is  nearly  rectangular : the  ulna  is  behind  and  nar- 
rower. It*  posterior  bonier  is  concave,  and  it  form*  at  its 
upper  extremity  a projecting  angle,  which  is  the  only  ves- 
tige of  the  olecranon.  The  carpal  bones  are  flat,  angular, 
ami,  together,  form  a soit  of  pavement.  There  are  three 
in  the  first  row,  the  anterior  of  which  responds  to  the  ra- 
dio*, the  posterior  to  the  ulna,  and  the  intermediate  one  to 
both  radius  and  ulna.  In  the  second  row  there  are  four, 
the  anterior  of  which  is  the  smallest.  Under  this  anterior 
bone,  which  may  be  also  taken  for  a metacarpal,  is  a pointed 
bone  which  is  the  sole  vestige  of  a thumb.  The  next  bone, 
which  is  the  forefinger,  is  composed  of  nine  joints,  which 
must  represent  it*  metacarpal,  its  phalanges  and  their  epi- 
physes: there  are  seven  in  the  third  finger  and  four  in 
the  fourth ; the  fifth  is  reduced  to  a single,  very  small 
tubercle. 

Narwhals. 

The  skull  of  the  Nartchal  resembles  that  of  the  dolphins 
and  especially  the  heat!  of  the  Beluga  in  structure : but 
instead  of  the  numerous  teeth  ranged  along  the  maxillaries 
presented  by  the  dolphin*  generally,  there  is  but  one  on 
each  side,  directed  forwards  and  implanted  in  an  alveolus 
common  to  the  maxillary  and  intermaxillary  bones.  Very 
rarely  indeed  are  these  teeth  symmetrical ; and  nearly  al- 
ways one  of  the  two  remains  enclosed  in  its  alveolus,  whilst 
the  other  grows  to  a length  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The 
muzzle,  and,  more  especially,  the  intermaxillary  bones,  are 
more  widened  than  in  the  dolphins.  The  interinaxil  lanes 
ascend  near  to  the  bones  of  the  nose.  The  holes  with  which 
the  maxillaries  are  pierced  in  their  widened  part,  and  which 
occupy  the  place  of  the  suborbital  holes,  are  large  and 
numerous.  The  notch  which  separates  this  widened  part 
from  the  muzzle  is  small,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit 
projects  b\it  little.  The  nasal  are  very  small,  and  the  left 
nostril  is  smaller  than  the  other. 

The  number  of  vertebra,  according  to  Scoresby,  are 
seven  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  and  thirty  five  lumbar  or 
caudal ; fifty-four  in  all.  The  spinal  canal  is  said  to  cease 
at  the  forty-first.  The  spinous  apophyses  begin  to  dimi- 
nish at  the  thirty-fourth,  and  disappear  at  the  thirty-eighth. 
The  V-shaped  tones  commence  between  the  ttiirtieth  and 
the  thirty-fust,  and  terminate  between  the  forty-second  and 
forty-third.  There  are  six  pairs  of  true  rihs  and  six  false, 
all  rather  slender.  The  bones  of  the  anterior  extremity 
appear  to  bear  a close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  por- 
pesse,  except  that  the  bones  arc  more  equal,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  roundness  of  the  narwhal's  flipper. 
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KkuU  and  icrtli  of  Narwhal,  $cca  from  below.  (Owen.) 

Hyperoodons. 

The  skull  in  this  genus  differs  almost  entirely  in  form 
from  those  belonging  to  the  dolphins.  From  the  maxil- 
tftries,  which  are  pointed  in  front  and  widened  lowards  the 
base  of  the  muzzle,  rises  on  end.  of  their  lateral  borders  a 
large  vertical  crest,  rounded  above,  descending  obliquely 
forwards  nnd  more  rapidly  backwards,  where  it  falls  again 
nearly  above  the  postorbital  apophysis.  Still  more  back- 
wards, the  maxillary  bone,  continuing  to  cover  the  frontal 
bone,  ascends  vertically  with  it  and  with  the  occipital,  to 
form  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  a transverse  occipital 
crest,  which  is  very  elevated  and  very  thick  : so  that  on  the 
skull  of  the  animal  there  are  three  ofthese  great  crest*;  the 
occipital  crest  behind,  and  the  two  maxillary  crests  on  the 
sides,  which  are  separated  from  the  first  by  a wide  nnd  deep 
notch.  They  do  not  approximate  above  nor  do  they  form 
n vault,  as  in  the  Dolphin  of  the  Ganges,  but  simply  n sort 
of  lateral  walls.  The  intennaxillaries,  placed  ns  ordinarily 
between  the  maxi  llarics,  ascend  with  them  to  the  nostrils,  and 
passing  by  the  side  of  them,  raise  themselves  above  so  that 
they  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  posterior  crest  ele- 
vated upon  the  occiput.  The  two  nasal  bones,  which,  a* 
well  os  the  nostrils,  are  very  unequal,  are  placed  at  the 
anterior  surface  of  this  occipital  crest,  and  are  raised  to  its 
summit.  In  other  respects  the  connections  of  the  bones 
are  nearly  the  same  a*  in  the  dolphins. 

Tlie  zygomatic  apophysis  of  the  temporal  bone  is  thick, 
without  being  as  long  as  in  the  Dolphin  of  the  Ganges; 
the  orbit  is  as  wide  as  in  the  ordinary  dolphins,  and 
bounded  in  like  manner  below  bv  a slender  stem  given  off 
by  the  jugal  bone.  The  parietal  bones  show  themseves 
but  very  little  in  the  temporal  fossa,  which  is  itself  not 
much  extended  in  height.  Below,  the  palate  is  slightly 
carinated,  indicating  an  approximation  to  the  BaUrnte. 
The  lateral  furrow*  observable  in  the  common  dolphin  are 
alwent.  The  ptciy  goidcans  occupy  a very  great  length  in 
the  back-nostnls  and  much  diminish  the  portion  which  the 
palatine  bones  fill  in  front.  The  vomer  shows  itself  at 
two  points  of  the  lower  surface,  between  the  pterygoideans 
and  the  palatines,  and  between  the  maxillaries  and  inter- 
maxillanes.  The  occiput  is  higher  than  it  is  wide.  The 


lower  jaw  has  not  the  symphysis  longer  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary species  of  the  dolphins. 

The  seven  cervical  vertebra  are  all  anchylosed  to- 
gether; there  are  thirty-eight  other  vertebra,  nine  of  which 
carry  the  ribs.  At  the  twenty-second  the  V-shaped  bone* 
which  characterise  the  first  caudal  commence,  so  that 
seventeen  caudal  vertebra?  may  be  counted.  There  are 
six  of  these  V-shaped  bones;  and  the  superior  spinous 
apophyses  cease  on  the  ninth  caudal.  The  five  first  ribs 
only  are  articulated  to  the  sternum,  and  there  are  only  four 
false  ribs  on  each  side.  The  sternum  is  composed  of  three 
bones  : the  first  square,  notched  in  front  and  behind  ; the 
second  square  also,  and  notched  in  front ; the  third  oblong 
and  notched  behind. 

The  shoulder-blute  has  the  spinal  border  more  extended 
in  proportion  and  more  rectilinear  than  in  the  dolphins, 
the  anterior  angle  more  pointed,  the  acromion  directed 
rather  downwards,  and  the  coracoid  process  a little  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  bones  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm  are 
a little  less  shortened  than  in  the  dolphins.  {Ossemen* 
Foss  lies.) 

Cachalots. 

The  skull  of  a Cachalot  bears  a nearer  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Dolphins  than  to  that  of  any  other  cetaceans. 
The  immense  muzzle,  notwithstanding"!!*  prodigious  ex- 
tent, is,  like  that  of  the  dolphin,  formed  by  the  maxillaries 
on  the  sides,  the  interniaxillarie*  towards  the  mesial  line, 
and  the  vomer  on  that  line.  The  intermaxillaries  reach 
beyond  the  other  bone*  to  form  the  anterior  point ; they 
ascend  on  the  two  sides  of  the  nostrils  and  the  nasal  bones, 
and  raise  thcmselve*  to  form  that  species  of  wall  which 
elevate*  itself  perpendicularly  and  circularly  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  but  that  of  the  right  side  is  carried  higher 
than  that  of  the  left ; the  voiner  shows  itself  between  them 
in  considerable  width,  especially  at  the  upper  part ; it  u 
hollowed  into  a semicanal  throughout  its  length.  The 
nostrils  are  pierced  at  the  foot  of  this  sort  of  wall  at  the 
root  of  the  vomer,  and  between  the  raised  and  ascending 
parts  of  the  two  intermaxillaries.  Their  direction  is  oblique 
hom  below  upwards,  and  from  behind  forwards.  They  are 
excessively  unequal,  and  that  on  the  right  side  is  iiot  a 
fourth  of  the  size  of  that  on  the  left.  The  nasal  bones  are 
also  very  unequal : both  ascend  between  the  intemiaxil- 
laries  against  the  foot  of  the  semicircular  wall  which  is 
raised  upon  the  cranium,  but  they  only  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  left  intermaxillary.  The  rignt  nasal  bone  is  not  only 
larger  than  the  other,  but  it  also  descends  lower  between 
the  two  nostrils,  articulating  itself  upon  the  root  ol'  the 
vomer,  and  giving  to  that  part  an  irregular  crest  which 
reposes  a little  obliquely  on  the  left  nostril,  which,  as  before 
observed,  is  the  longest. 

Thu  direction  of  the  vomer  and  amplitude  of  the  left 
nostril  indicate  a direction  of  the  membranous  canal  of  the 
nostril*  and  the  whole  spouting  apparatus  towards  the 
same  side,  and  explain,  Cuvier  observes,  the  fact  observed 
by  mariners,  namely,  that  the  cachalots  throw  their  spout- 
inpi  towards  the  left  side. 

The  maxillaries  do  not  join  each  other  in  front  of  the 
semicircular  wall ; and  leave  exposed  between  them  an  irre- 
gular and  considerable  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  goes 
behind  them,  and,  directing  itself  laterally,  proceeds  to  form, 
as  in  the  dolphins,  the  principal  pail  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
orbit ; the  maxillaiy  makes  its  anterior  angle,  in  front  of 
which  the  border  of  the  maxillary  has  a deep  notch,  and 
at  its  upper  surface,  opposite  to  that  notch,  i*  the  great 
hole  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  suborbital,  but  which, 
Cuvier  remarks,  should  here  be  called  supra-orbital.  The 
posterior  angle  of  the  orbit  is  occupied  by  the  point  of  the 
zygomatic  apophysis  of  the  temporal  bone,  but  it  does  not 

Suite  join  the  postorbital  apophysis  of  the  frontal  bone,  so 
lat  the  edge  of  the  orbit  is  open  at  this  point.  The  lower 
part  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  a stout  and  cylindrical  juga. 
bone,  whose  anterior  part  dilates  itself  into  an  oblong 
lamina  which  Oftrtinlly  closes  the  orbit  in  front.  The 
temporal  fossa  is  very  deep,  rounded,  but  not  distinguished 
by  a crest  from  the  rest  of  the  occiput:  a little  of  the 
parietal  bone  ispcrceptible  between  tne  temporal  and  Ihe 
frontal  bone*.  The  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
i*  not  extensive,  it*  zygomatic  portion  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
stout  and  nhort  cone ; proceeding  to  the  orbit,  it  alone 
form*  the  arch,  a*  in  the  dolphins.  The  occipital  bone  is 
vertical  and  lorms  the  whole  interior  surface  of  the  semi- 
circular wall  which  surround*  the  *kull  behind.  The  occi- 
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pital  hole  is  nearly  at  the  lower  third  of  its  height.  The  J 
lower  border  of  the  occipital  bone  is  divided  on  each  side  j 
by  a notch  into  two  lobes,  the  external  of  which  represents 
the  mastoid  apophysis. 

The  lower  part  of  the  skull,  allowing  for  the  difference 
of  proportion  of  the  parts,  much  resembles  the  lower  por- 
tion ot  that  of  the  dolphins.  The  region  behind  the  nostrils 
is  very  much  shortened  in  comparison  of  that  which  is 
anterior  to  them,  and  of  which  the  enormous  muzzle  forms 
the  greatest  portion.  The  result  of  tliis  conformation  is 
that  the  basilnry  and  posterior  sphenoid  are  very  short; 
that  the  anterior  sphenoid,  as  in  the  large-muzzled  dol- 
phins, only  shows  itself  below  in  a notch  of  the  vomer,  and 
appears  very  little  towards  the  temple  between  the  pala- 
tine. the  pterygoidean,  and  the  temporal  ala  of  the  pus-  ; 
lerior  sphenoid;  and  tliat  the  pterygoideans  extend  on 
(heir  lateral  and  posterior  part,  nearly  to  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  basilary  bone.  The  jugiil  bone  on  its  anterior 
]>art  lines  below  a great  portion  of  the  vault  of  the  orbit.  ( 
and  proceeds  to  touch,  behind,  the  points  of  the  two  sphe- 
noids. Their  anterior  border  is  not  double,  as  in  the  dol- 
phins. The  bone  of  the  ear  bears  a great  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  dolphins,  but  the  tympanic  boue  is  less  elon- 
gated and  less  lobated  backwards. 


Skull  of  Cacfasia,  HID  from  below 


Skull  of  Cachalot,  see a obliquely  (Tom  abate. 


I’wflle  of  skull  of  Cachalot  and  under  Ja* 


Skull  of  Cachalot,  sera  from  behind. 


Of  the  cervical  vertebne  of  the  Cachalot,  the  atlas  aione 
is  distinct : the  Mix  others  are  anchylosed  into  a single 
mass  by  the  bodies  and  spinous  apophyses ; but  the  num- 


ber may  be  made  out  by  the  sides,  vfhere  very  delicate 
l&minse  interpose  between  the  holes  where  the  nerves  pass 
out.  There  arc  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs  and  fourteen  dorsal 
vertebra?  perhaps  a fifteenth \ and  thirty-five  others — sixty 
in  all.  The  dorsal  have  their  transverse  apophyses  short ; 
their  anterior  articular  apophyses  are  turned  inwards,  and 
embrace  the  posterior,  wnicn  look  outwards.  The  spinous 
processes  are  less  elevated  and  wide  from  before  back- 
wards. Tlie  two  last  carry  the  rilis  only  on  the  extremity 
of  their  transverse  apophyses,  and  not  on  a facet  of  their 
body.  On  the  succeeding  vertebra?  the  spinous  apophyses 
rise,  become  oblique,  and  wider  at  their  summit  than  at 
their  base.  The  articulars  ascend  gradually  to  their  an- 
terior borders,  as  in  the  dolphins:  the  spinous  apophyses 
shortening  by  degrees,  the  articular  apophyses  arrive  at 
their  summit  on  the  tail,  and  finally  disappear.  The 
spinous  apophyses  disappear  also  on  the  last  caudal  ver- 
tebra-. The  transverse  apophyses  are,  at  first,  simple 
tubercles  of  the  articular  apophyses:  they  do  not  take  the 
form  of  distinct  apophyses  till  the  three  last  dorsal  ver- 
tebra?, and  afterwards  continue  on  the  lumbar  and  caudal, 
but  always  remaining  of  moderate  length,  and  not  dilating 
at  their  extremity.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  ver- 
tebra', counting  from  the  fourth  lumbar,  is  strongly  cari- 
nated.  The  V-shaped  bones  do  not  commence  before  the 
twenty-first  alter  the  dorsal  vertebra?.  They  are  at  first 
rather  long,  and  more  so  than  the  spinous  apophyses  to 
which  they  correspond;  but  afterwards  they  are  a little 
shortened.  The  vertebra  which  carry  them  have  their 
lower  carination  divided  into  two  truncated  ridges,  each  at 
tlie  two  extremities,  so  as  to  form  facets  for  the  V-shaped 
bones,  which  always  articulate  between  two  vertebrae. 
Tlie  caudal  vertebra*  still  remain  very  large  up  to  the  six 
or  seven  last,  which  diminish  rapidly,  losing  their  different 
eminences : thus  the  greatest  portion  of  the  spine  is  nearly 
much  of  a size. 

The  shoulder-blade  is  concave  externally,  convex  on  the 
side  of  the  ribs,  and  narrower  than  in  the  other  cetaceans : 
itsspinal  border  is  not  two-thirds  of  its  height  Its  anterior 
border  becomes  double  below  the  middle  of  its  height,  and 
gives  off  from  its  external  ridge  & great  acromion,  more 
projecting  anteriorly  than  the  shoulder-blade  is  at  this 
point,  and  enlarged  at  its  extremity.  The  internal  border 
gives  off  near  the  articular  head  a coracoid  apophysis, 
which  projects  less  than  the  acromion,  and  terminates  in  a 
point.  The  humerus  is  very  short  and  stout,  and  has  at 
its  anterior  border  a crest,  terminated  towards  the  lower 
part  by  a hook  which  represents  the  deltoidal  crest.  The 
ulna  is  anchylosed  early  to  the  humerus,  even  before  the 
epiphysis  of  this  last  is  united.  The  olecranian  apophysis 
projects  very  much,  and  curves  towards  the  wrist.  (Qste- 
mens  Foss  lies.) 

Bala-nida*,  or  Whalebone  Whales. 

Rorqual  ( BdUtnopiera ). — The  skull  of  the  Rorqual  is 
more  approximated  to  that  of  the  dolphins  than  the  skull 
of  the  Baletnte  properly  so  called.  The  immense  maxil- 
lary bones  are  disposed  below,  in  form  of  a reversed  roof  or 
a keel,  to  the  two  sides  of  which  the  baleen,  or  whalebone, 
is  attached.  The  vomer  is  shown  between  them  in  nearly 
the  mesial  line  of  the  keel.  Above,  the  two  intcrmaxil- 
larics,  placed  parallelly  between  tlie  two  maxiliaries,  leave 
between  them  a vacant  space,  which  is  continued  above, 
or  rather  backwards,  with  the  very  large  aperture  of  tlie 
nostrils,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  oval,  and, 
contrary  to  the  other  cetaceans,  preserves,  as  in  the  whole 
of  the  BaUente,  a symmetrical  form.  The  nasal  bones, 
which  are  shurt,  but  notched  or  festooned  anteriorly,  ami 
not  in  form  of  tubercles,  form  the  upper  bolder  of  this 
aperture.  The  maxillary  does  not  cover  the  frontal  bone, 
except  by  a narrow  apophysis  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
nasal  bones.  Tlie  whole  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  which 
goes  on  each  side  to  form  the  orbit  is  exposed,  but  the 
parietal  bones  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  temporal  fossa 
to  the  sides  of  the  apophysis  of  the  maxillary  bone,  which 
shows  itself  between  the  frontal  and  the  bones  of  the  nose. 
The  occipital  bone  advances  between  them,  and  covers  the 
middle  of  the  frontal  to  near  the  bones  of  the  nose  ; so  that 
at  the  base  of  the  nose  the  frontal  does  not  show  itself  ex- 
ternally. There  are  two  temporal  crests  projecting  greatly 
outwards,  commencing  at  the  sides  of  the  nose,  and  be- 
tween which  the  skull  is  flat,  or  even  slightly  concave,  and 
descends  slowly  towards  the  occipital  hole,  which  is  at  the 
extremity  of  this  plane.  Tlie  occipital  crest  cornea  near 
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the  base  of  the  nasal  bones,  traversing  from  one  temporal 
crest  to  the  other.  On  the  middle  of  this  occipital  surface 
is  a slightly  projecting  longitqdinal  ridge. 

The  jugal  bone  is  curved  into  a portion,  of  a circle,  and 
forms  tne  lower  border  of  the  mbit,  coming  from  the  zygo- 
matic apophysis  of  the  maxillary  bone,  which  abuts  at  the 
anterior  angle  on  the  temporal  apophysis,  which  abuts 
upon  the  posterior  angle.  The  jugal  none  is  not  dilated 
at  its  extremity,  as  in  the  dolphin.  The  frontal  on  one 
side  touches  the  maxillary,  and  on  the  other  the  temporal 
bones,  by  its  ante-  and  post-orbital  apophyses,  and  forms 
by  itself  the  whole  ceiling  of  the  orbit,  without  being 
doubled  above  by  the  maxillary ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  below,  on  its  anterior  portion,  that  in  front  of  the  orbit, 
and  moreover  is  bordered  there  anteriorly  by  the  lateral 
lamina  of  the  maxillary  bone,  which  is,  with  reference  to 
the  frontal,  in  an  inverse  position  from  that  which  it  holds 
in  the  dolphins.  It  is  by  this  lamina  that  the  maxillary 
bone  abuts  on  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  arlicu- 
lates  itself  with  the  anterior  and  enlarged  extremity  of  the 
jugal  bone;  but,  what  is  very  remarkable,  is  that  at  this 
point,  between  the  frontal  ami  the  maxillary,  and,  so  to 
speak,  at  their  very  articulation,  a peculiar  bone,  in  form 
of  a lamina,  occupies  nearly  half  the  length  of  that  su- 
ture, and  which  perhaps  is  the  analogue  of  the  lachrymal 
bone.  The  whole  of  the  zygomatic  arch  properly  so  called, 
which  is  very  large,  belongs  to  the  temporal  bone.  The 
frame  of  the  orbit  is  closed  on  all  sides ; its  ceiling  is  very 
large  and  concave  above.  The  palatine  bones  are  prolonged 
below  the  keel  of  the  maxillaries.  The  posterior  nostrils  are 
very  near  the  occipital  hole.  They  have  at  each  angle  a 
tuberosity  formed  by  the  pterygoidean  bone,  which  has 
little  longitudinal  extent,  and  only  surrounds  the  nostrils 
on  the  external  side  and  a little  above  and  below,  but 
without  forming  a sinus  or  double  border  there,  as  in 
the  dolphins.  The  basilar}'  region,  which  Is  very  short,  is 
also  hollowed  into  a canal,  as  in  them,  and  has  on  each 
side  the  bones  of  the  ear,  which  are  very  small  in  propor- 
tion, and  of  oval  form,  and  equally  convex  in  their  inferior 
surface.  In  front  of  the  basilary  bone,  and  between  the 
pterygoidean  bones,  may  be  seen  the  hotly  of  the  posterior 
sphenoid.  The  glenoid  lace  of  the  temporal  bone  is  nearly 
vertical,  and  looks  forward ; that  which  makes  the  arti- 
cular surface  of  the  lower  jaw  is,  in  some  sort,  the  trunea- 
ture  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  This  jaw  is  an  arch  ex- 
ternally convex,  compressed,  slightly  trenchant  above  and 
below.  It  has  a coronoid  apophysis  in  form  of  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  a tuberosity  a little  more  backward. 

Cuvier  points  out  certain  differences  between  the  skulls 
of  the  Rorquals  of  the  Cape,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
North  Sea,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his 
Os  seme  ns  Fossiles. 

fiulerna.— To  form  the  idea  of  a Bal<ena  properly  so 
called,  Cuvier  states  that  we  must  figure  to  ourselves  the 
muzzle  of  the  Rorqual  narrowed,  elongated,  compressed 
laterally,  and  arched  from  before  backwards,  nearly  in  a 
quarter  of  a circle.  It  is,  he  observes,  in  the  space  which 
this  curvature  leaves,  that  the  plates  of  baleen,  or  whale- 
bone, which  adhere  by  their  upper  and  wide  extremity  to 
the  sides  of  the  keel  which  the  muzzle  forms  below,  and 
descend  obliquely  outwards  by  their  lower  and  pointed  ex- 
tremity towards  the  lower  jaw,  are  lodged.  It  is  precisely 
1>ecause  this  curvature  gives  them  more  space  in  the  Ba- 
Urnee  properly  so  called,  that  they  are  longer  in  those 
whales  than  in  the  Rorquals , in  which  last  the  nearly 
straight  muzzle  leaves  them  little  room. 

It  results  from  this  lateral  compression  of  the  muzzle 
lhatthc  intermaxillary  bones  are  not  horizontally  between 
but  vertically  upon  the  maxillaries ; the  upper  plane  of 
these  last  is  itself  nearly  vertical,  except  in  the  lateral 
branch,  which  borders  the  frontal  before  to  proceed  with  it 
upon  the  orbit.  This  transverse  portion  of  tne  frontal  bone 
is  narrower  from  before  backwards  than  in  the  Rorqual. 
The  occipital  bone  is  convex  throughout  its  upper  portion, 
less  oblique  than  in  the  Rorqual,  and  semi-oval.  The  tem- 
poral bone  remains  transverse,  and  its  zygomatic  portion 
hardly  curves  forward  at  all.  The  nasal' bones  are  rhom- 
boidaJ,  and  not  triangular  as  in  the  Rorqual.  Below,  the 
palatine  and  pterygoidean  bones  are  thrown  still  more 
back,  and  are  shorter,  and  the  sphenoid  bone  is  more  con- 
cealed than  in  the  Rorqual.  Tne  maxillary  bone  has  a 
deep  notch  at  its  lower  and  posterior  border.  The  glenoid 
surface  of  the  temporal  bone  is  much  less  vertical  than  in 
P.  C.,  No.  1715.  • 


the  Rorqual,  so  that  the  lower  jawbone  rises  a little  to 
offer  its  articular  convex  surface.  This  disposition,  joined 
to  the  absence  of  a coronoid  apophysis,  may  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Rorqual. 

In  the  Rorqual  of  the  Cape,  Cuvier  found  the  atlas  dis- 
tinct from  the  axis ; this  last  is  anchylosed  by  the  upper 
part  of  its  ring  which  has  no  spinous  apophysis,  with  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  third  cervical.  This  last  and  the 
four  others  do  not  unite ; they  are  of  some  thickness.  The 
transverse  apophyses  are  double  in  the  three  first,  as  in  the 
axis  ; one,  superior,  is  given  off  from  the  annular  portion 
below  the  articular  apophysis,  the  other  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  body ; none  of  these  apophyses  are  directed 
forwards.  The  lower  are  shortened  from  the  axis  to  the 
fourth  vertical,  and  are  wanting  in  the  succeeding  ones. 
The  upper  apophyses  are  longest  on  the  axis  and  on  the 
third ; afterwards  they  are  equal,  and  form  a series  with 
the  transverse  apophyses  which  carry  the  ribs.  There  are 


! fourteen  dorsal  vertebra;  and  as  many  pairs  of  ribs,  and 
thirty-one  other  vertebrae  to  the  end  of  the  tail — fifty-two 
in  all.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs  only  have  heads, 
and  seem  hardly  able  to  reach  the  body  of  the  vertebra;. 
The  others  only  reach  the  extremities  of  the  transverse 
apophyses,  which  go  on  lengthening  to  the  lumbar  region. 
They  are  longer  than  they  are  wide,  and  dilate  at  the  end, 
as  in  the  Greenland  whale.  They  thus  continue  to  the 
thirteenth  lumbar,  where  they  begin  to  shorten,  but  still 
widen  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth,  where  they  disap- 
pear. The  spinous  apophyses  begin  to  show  themselves 
on  the  thirteenth  cervical.  They  remain  small  on  the 
neck,  and  begin  to  tie  elongated  and  compressed  on  the 
first  dorsals.  They  form  a nearly  equal  series;  wider  on 
the  middle  of  the  back,  narrower,  but  always  moderately 
elevated,  on  the  lumbar  region,  and  shortening  by  degrees 
on  the  tail.  They  vanish  on  the  twelve  last,  and  the  an- 
nular portion  disappears  two  vertebrae  after  the  spinous 
apophyses.  The  facets  of  the  articular  apophyses  look 
inwards  as  far  as  the  eleventh,  where  they  begin  to  open 
outwards.  They  do  not  rise,  and  finally  form,  towards  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth,  with  the  spinous  (which  is  always 
shortened),  a trilobated  prominence.  Tlie  pelviB  in  the 
French  skeleton  is  attached  under  the  ninth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. At  the  eleventh  the  V-shaped  bones  commence. 
The  first  is  still  formed  of  two  separate  bones.  They  re-divide 
anew  behind.  The  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  and  caudal 
vertebra  is  hardly  marked  by  a slight  carination.  Com- 
mencing from  the  fifteenth  vertebra  after  the  dorsal,  the 
body  of  each  is  pierced  on  both  sides,  above  and  below, 
with  a large  hole  for  the  vessels.  These  holes  do  not  di- 
minish on  the  last  caudal,  though  they  are  much  smaller, 
so  that  they  each  represent  two  cylinders  setback  to  back, 
pierced  in  their  axis. 

The  single  bone  of  the  sternum  was  square,  deeply 
forked  posteriorly,  and  with  a point  at  its  external 
border. 

The  shoulder-blade  of  the  Cape  Rorqual  is,  Cuvier  re- 
marks, entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Baleena ; it  is 
wider  than  it  is  long,  semicircular  on  the  spinal  side,  with 
a single  anterior  border,  a single  prominence  (the  acro- 
mion) towards  the  lower  third,  and  a tubercle  near  the 
articulation,  which  is  the  coracoid  apophysis.  The  humerus 
is  still  stouter  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  Baltena,  but 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  much  more  elongated.  The 
fin  is  also  much  more  pointed.  There  are  only  four  well 
marked  fingers,  which,  not  counting  the  metatarsals,  have 
the  following  joints: — the  index  two,  the  middle  and  ring 
finger  seven  each,  and  the  little  finger  three  ; all  the  fin- 
gers are  terminated  by  a cartilaginous  dilatation. 

The  bone  of  the  ear  in  the  Balante  differs  from  that  of 
the  dolphins  in  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  tympanic 
bone,  especially  on  the  internal  side.  The  tympanic  bone 
is  a little  more  closed  in  front,  but  leaves  between  it  and 
the  petrous  bone  on  the  internal  side  a solution  of  con- 
tinuity wider  and  longer  in  proportion.  It  is  not  bilobated 
backwards.  The  petrous  bone  is  of  very  irregular  form, 


little  superior,  articulated  to  a corresponding  apopnysis  oi 
the  tympanic  bone,  is  inserted  between  the  temporal  and 
lateral  occipital ; and  the  other,  anterior  and  inferior,  is 
articulated  by  squamous  suture  with  the  temporal  portion, 
which  descends  to  furnish  articulation  with  the  lower  jaw. 
The  ear-bones  in  all  the  cetaceans  are  four  in  number,  as 
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m the  quadruped*,  and  the  malleus  is  atlchyloud  to  the 
frame  of  the  tympanum,  which,  Cuvier  observes,  is  the 
more  singular,  inasmuch  ns  it  is  not  deprived  of  its 
muscles. 


Skull  of  Orrrolathl  with  loner  j»w,  wro  from  a tow-. 


Skull  of  Gioenl.ind  Wli«k,KCD  from  Wow. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  the  skull  of  the  Greenland  whale 
differs  more  from  tlie  Ilntama  of  the  Cape  than  the  skulls 
of  the  Rorqual*  differ  from  each  other.  He  points  out  i 
these  differences,  winch  extend,  although  slightly,  to  the  ! 
hone*  of  the  ear;  and  expresses  his  opinion  that  they  arc 
different  species. 

In  the  great  Cape  Ba/errut,  according  to  Cuvier,  the 


alias,  the  axis,  and  the  five  other  cervical  vertebra*  ar 
united  together  by  their  bodies.  All  their  spinous  apo- 
physes are  anchyfoscd  into  a single  crest.  The  alias  and 
axis  unite  besides  by  their  upper  tiansverse  apophyses, 
which  are  wide  and  strong:  their  lower  transverse  apo- 
physes, which  arc  equally  long  and  strong,  are  anchylosed 
to  each  other  and  to  that  of  the  third,  which  iH  more  slen- 
der. The  four  next  cervical*  have  only  delicate  trans- 
verse apophyses,  of  which  the  third,  fourth,  and  firth  arc 
anchyloseu  together.  The  la*t  also  ha*  only  one  upper 
transverse  apophysis,  but  longer,  stronger,  free,  nnd 
directed  forwards.  Cuvier  remarks  that  this  division  of 
the  apophy>es  into  upper  and  lower  responds  to  the  two 
branches  separated  by  a canal,  which  are  seen  in  those  of 
ordinary  mammals.  The  transverse  apophyses  of  the  first 
domal  are  directed  also  forwards,  and  arc  long  and  a little 
stronger  than  at  the  last  cervical ; they  commence  in- 
creasing in  bulk,  and  shortening  at  the  fourth  dorsal.  The 


succeeding  take  a more  transverse  direction,  and  are  en- 
larged at  the  end,  to  the  tenth  inclusive.  Counting  from 
the  eleventh,  they  again  begin  to  elongate  to  the  seven- 
teenth ; they  then  diminish  insensibly  to  the  thirty-fourth, 
where  they  disappear.  They  are  throughout  longer  than 
in  the  Caciialot,  and  enlarged  towards  the  end,  the  con- 
trary of  which  is  manifested  in  that  genus.  Theft  arc 
fifteen  pairs  of  ribs ; the  four  last  pairs  and  the  two  first 
do  not  reach  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  and  are  only  ai- 
' t ached  to  it*  transverse  apophysis.  The  first  pair  is  flat- 
tened and  extremely  wide,  especially  at  the  sternal  ex- 
tremity. Tlie  three  last  arc  slender  nnd  short.  After  the 
fifteen  dorsal  vertebiw  come  twenty-seven  others.  Tlie  V- 
shaped  bones  commence  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth ; 
they  arc  small  compared  with  those  of  the  Caciialot,  ami 
disappear  after  the  twenty-sixth.  Tlie  eleven  or  twelve 
, last  vertebrae  have  no  longer  any  eminences.  The  last  ot 
all  arc  nearly  quadrangular,  and  are  each  pierced  with  two 
vertical  holes.  The  suinous  apophyses  form  a tolerably 
uniform  series  of  numerate  height,  all  inclined  forward  ; 
they  begin  diminishing  on  the  tail.  The  anterior  articular 
apophyses  are  not  elevated,  remain  at  the  same  height, 
and  preserve  the  some  dimensions.  They  widen  on  the 
tail  where  they  have  no  articulation  to  lurnish,  and  the 
five  or  six  last,  nearly  equal  to  the  corresponding  spinous 
apophyses,  form  with  them  ou  their  vertebra  a trilobated 
prominence. 

The  single  bone  of  the  sternum  was  oblong,  widest  in 
front,  and  carried  on  each  side  an  articular  facet  for 
a rib. 

'Hie  shoulder-blade  is  nearly  flat ; one  can  scarcely  per- 
ceive a slight  concave  cur.  atm  \ fan-shaped, 

and  less  w ide  than  high.  Its  anterior  border  is  simple,  and 
h;i*  only  a single  projecting  apophysis,  which,  from  its 
I position,  is  probably  the  acromion.  "It*  articular  head  is 
much  wider  in  proportion  than  in  the  Cachalot.  Tlie 
humerus  is  stout  and  short,  scarcely  twice  as  long  a*  it  is 
thick.  Its  tuberosity  does  not  reach  beyond  the  head  in 
front ; this  last  is  hemispherical,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the 
axis.  The  lower  head  is  divided  into  two  slightly  inclined 
I plane*  for  the  ulna  gnd  radius,  w hich  two  bones  are  com- 
pressed ; the  ulna  is  the  narrowest,  especially  in  its  middle. 
Its  upper  head  is  slightly  oblique  at  its  axis,  and  the  ole- 
cranon ascends  a little,  instead  of  recurving  into  a hook, 
as  in  the  Cachalot.  Tlie  radius  enlarges  below,  so  as  to  be 
there  two-thirds  of  its  length  ; above,  it  is  not  more  than  a 
third.  There  are  four  carpal  bones  in  the  first  row,  of 
which  the  ulnar  bone,  which  responds  to  the  pisiform, 
forms  a projection  externally : there  are  only  three  in  the 
second.  The  metatarsals  arc  in  length  only  double  their 
width.  The  thumb  has  two  phalanges,  the  ring-finger  four, 
the  little  finger  three  ; and  nil  arc  terminated  by  a cartila- 
ginous dilatation.  A wide  and  shot!  fin  obliquely  rounded 
is  the  result.  ( Ossemen » Fossiles.) 

Tlie  pelvis  in  the  Cetaceans  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
rudimentary ; but  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  give  a sum- 
mary of  the  modification  of  the  bones  and  their  connection 
with  the  skeleton  in  the  different  groups. 

In  the  Dugong  it  consists  of  two  pairs  of  bones  joined 
two  and  two,  and  end  to  end  by  a cartilage  : to  the  ver- 
tebrae this  apparatus  is  attached  by  a cartilage  also. 

The  construction  of  this  part  varies  in  the  true  Zoo- 
pliagous  Cetaceans.  Two  small  long  bones  lodged  in  the 
flesh,  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  form  the  pelvic  rudi- 
ments in  the  Dolphins.  In  the  great  Whales,  the  Mysticete, 
or  Whalebone  Whale,  for  example,  at  the  extremity  of  each 
of  the  bones  regarded  by  comparative  anatomist*  as  ilia,  a 
second,  which  is  smaller  and  curved,  is  articulated.  Tire 
convexity  of  this  last  bone  is  external,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a pubis  or  iscliium. 
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Digestive  Organs. 

Phytophagous  Cetaceans. — The  teeth  (molar*)  of  the 
Manatees  are  ridged  doubly  or  trebly,  the  root  distinct 
from  the  crown  : Here  the  resemblance  to  the  pachyderm* 
(Tapir  and  Hippopotamus,  for  instance)  is  very  strong. 
The  molars  of  tire  Dugtmgs  are  elliptical  without  true 
fangs,  and  with  two  slight  furrows  on  the  unworn  crown, 
which  disappear  with  age.  In  the  upper  jaw  are  two 
tusks.  In  tile  Ityti/ue  there  are  no  molars;  but  there  is  in 
lieu  of  them  a horny  plate  in  the  middle  of  each  jaw.  The 
tongue  is  short,  and  can  hardly  be  endowed  with  much 
motion.  The  form  of  the  os  hyoides  is  simple  : anchylosis 
between  the  body  and  posterior  cornua  soon  supervenes; 
but  the  latter  send  no  ligament  to  the  thyroid  cartilage*. 
The  anterior  cornua  remain  generally  cartilaginous,  and 
are  the  medium  of  union  between  the  body  or  basi-hyal, 
and  the  large  and  long  styloid  processes. 

Professor  Owen  states  that  the  opening  of  the  larynx 
is  chiefly  defended,  during  the  submarine  mastication  of 
the  vegetable  food  of  the  Dugong,  by  the  extreme  contrac- 
tion of  the  faucial  aperture,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
Capybara.  No  pyramidal  larynx  traverses  it,  as  in  the 
true  Cetacea.  Two  large  parotid  glands  are  situated  im- 
mediately behind  the  large  ascending  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw.  A thick  layer  of  simple  follicular  glands  is  de- 
veloped above  the  membrane  of  the  palate,  and  a glandu- 
lar stratum  is  situated  between  the  mucous  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus.  Professor 
Owen  states  that  a similar  but  more  developed  glandular 
structure  is  present  in  the  oesophagus  of  the  Kay.  He  then 
oUierves,  that  the  stomach  of  the  Dugoug  presents,  ns  Sir 
Everard  Hume  had  justly  observed,  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties met  with  in  the  whale  tribe,  the  Peccari  and  Hippo- 
potamus, and  the  Beaver : like  that  of  the  first,  it  is 
divided  into  distinct  compartments;  like  the  second  and 
third,  it  has  pouches  superadded  to  and  communicating 
with  it ; and,  like  the  last,  it  is  provided  with  a remarkable 
glandular  apparatus  near  the  cardia.  These  modifications, 
the  Professor  remarks,  obviously  harmonize  with  the  diffi- 
cult digestibility  and  low-organized  matter  of  the  food  of 
the  Dugong.  ‘ Yet,'  says  he,  ‘ it  is  a tact  that  would  not 
have  been  d priori  expected,  that  in  the  carnivorous 
Cetacea  the  stomach  is  eveu  more  complicated  than  in  the 
herbivorous  species,  and  presents  a closer  resemblance  to 
the  ruminant  stomach ; it  is  divided,  for  example,  into  a 
greater  number  of  receptacles,  and  has  the  find  cavity,  like 
the  rumen,  lined  with  cuticle ; while  in  the  Dugong,  on 
the  contrary,  the  stomach  is  properly  divided  into  two 
parts  only  (of  which  the  second  much  more  resembles  in- 
testine), and  both  are  lined  with  a mucous  membrane. 
Alter  a luminous  detailed  account  of  the  stomach,  Profes- 
sor Owen  observes,  that  it  would  seem  that  a ereewn — and 
he  minutely  describes  that  of  the  Dugong — is  present  in 
all  the  herbivorous  Cetacea:  for  S teller  notices  it  as  of 
large  size  and  sacculated  in  the  Northern  Manatee  (Stel- 
lerus ) ; and  Daubcnton  has  given  a figure  of  the  bifid 
ri'cum  in  the  Southern  Manatee  (Manatns  Amertcanus). 
It  is  interesting,  he  adds,  to  find  that  a cuput  coli  (the 
situation  and  structure  of  which  in  the  Dugong  he  de- 
scribes) is  present  in  the  true  Cetacea,  as  the  Balrenidee, 
which  subsist  on  animal  food  of  the  lowest  organized  kind. 
The  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  individual  dif- 
ferences presented  by  the  three  specimens  having  been 
elaborately  detailed.  Professor  Owen  proceeds  to  point  out 
that  the  Dugong,  with  respect  to  the  biliary  organs,  de- 
viates in  a marked  degree  from  the  ordinary  Cetacea  in  the 
presence  of  a well  developed  gall-bladder,  an  organ  which 
Daubeuton  also  found  in  the  Manatee  ; but  the  presence 
of  the  gall-bladder  is  not,  the  Professor  Observes,  constant 
In  the  herbivorous  Cetacea , for  in  the  Northern  Manatee, 
according  to  Steller,  it  is  wanting,  and  its  absence  seems 
to  be  compensated  by  the  enormous  width  of  the  ductus 
tommunis  choledoch  us,  which  would  admit  the  five  fingers 
united.  The  secretion  of  the  pancreas  was  carried  by  from 
twenty  to  thirty  ducts,  each  about  two  lines  in  diameter, 
to  a very  wide  common  excretory  canal,  which  terminates 
below,  but  on  the  same  prominence  with  the  cystic  duct ; 
at  a much  greater  relative  distance  from  the  pylorus  than 
in  the  true  Cetacea.  In  one  of  the  Dugongs  dissected  by 
Professor  Owen  were  two  small  accessory  spleens  in  addi- 
tion to  the  larger  rounded  one.  but  in  the  other  specimens 
the  last  alone  was  present.  (Zool.  Proc..  1838.) 

Zoophagous  Cetaceans.  The  teeth  of  the  Dolphins  are. 


generally,  simple  and  conical  or  compressed.  They  aie 
present  in  both  jaws  ; their  number  varies,  and  they  not 
unfrequently  lie  hid  in  the  gums  in  a rudimentary  state. 
Those  of  the  Cachalots  are  .simple,  of  a long  ovoid  recurved 
shape,  and  placed  in  the  lower  jaw  only.  The  Mysttcetcs, 
or  If'halebone  Whales,  are  without  true  teeth;  in  lien  of 
which,  transverse  homy  plates  of  baleen,  or  whalebone,  as 
it  is  commonly  termed,  grow  from  the  )jaluto.  These 
plates  on  their  internal  edges  are  fringed  with  loose  beards, 
anil  among  these  the  small  marine  animals  which  form 
their  food  are  entangled  as  in  the  meshes  of  a net. 

The  stomachs  of  the  Zoophagous  Cetaceans  are  very  com 
plicated  : the  number  of  these  in  various  species,  and  in 
different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  has  been  variously 
given  by  different  authors.  Some  have  staled  the  number 
in  the  common  Dolphin  and  Porpeoe  at  three,  others  at  four, 
others  at  five,  others  at  six.  AI.  F.  Cuvier  considers  it  as 
certain  that  these  numerical  differences  proceed  simply 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  organ  is  viewed.  Professor 
Owen  was  unable  to  distinguish  more  than  four  compart- 
ments in  the  stomach  of  the  Porpesse.  In  general  the 
spouting  whales  have  no  c cecum ; but  a trace  of  it  has 
been  found  in  the  Platanist,  and  it  actually  exists  in  the 
Piked  and  Whalebone  Whales. 

John  Hunter  pointed  out  the  considerable  degree  of 
uniformity  present  in  the  liver  of  this  tribe,  observing  that 
in  shape  it  resembles  that  of  man,  but  that  it  is  not  so 
thick  at  the  base  nor  so  sharp  at  the  lower  edge,  and,  pro- 
bably, not  so  firm  in  the  texture.  The  right  lobe  is  the 
largest  and  thickest.  There  is  no  gall-bladder.  The  same 
distinguished  comparative  anatomist  describes  the  pancreas 
as  a very  long  flat  body,  having  its  loll  end  attached  to  the 
right  side  of  the  first  cavity  of  the  stomach:  it  pusses,  he 
adds,  across  the  spine  at  the  loot  of  the  mesentery,  and  near 
to  the  pylorus  joins  the  hollow  curve  of  the  duodenum, 
along  winch  it  is  continued  and  adheres  to  the  intestine, 
its  duct  entering  that  of  the  liver  near  the  termination  ofr 
the  gut.  In  the  Piked  Whale  the  spleen  is  single  and 
small ; in  the  Porpease  it  is  subdivided  into  several  distinct 
portions. 

The  following  preparations,  illustrative  of  the  teeth  and 
other  digestive  organs  of  the  Cetacea,  will  he  found  in  the 
Physiological  Series  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London : Nos.  319,  320,  321,  are  transverse 
and  perpendicular  sections  of  plates  of  whalebone,  with  the 
vascular  basis  or  gum,  &c.  of  the  Piked  Whale  (Baleen a 
hoops , Linn.).  No.  322  is  a perpendicular  section  of  a single 
plate  of  whalebone,  near  the  root,  showing  the  outer  and 
inner  layers,  &c.  No.  323  is  a perpendicular  section  of 
several  plates  of  whalebone,  with  the  intermediate  sub- 
stance and  vascular  nidus,  from  the  upper  jaw  of  a young 
specimen  of  the  Great  Whale  (Bat ecu  a inysticetus,  Linn.;. 
Ihe  disposition  and  relative  proportions  of  the  plates  ot 
whalebone  are  here  shown,  from  which  disposition  it  results 
that  only  the  fringed  extremity  of  the  whalebone  plates  are 
visible  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth  of  the  whale ; the  whole 
concavity  of  the  palate  appearing  to  be  beset  with  coarse 
rigid  hairs  or  bristles,  which  explains  the  passage  in  Aris- 
totle Hist.  Anim.,  iii.,  12),  who,  speaking  of  the  Great 
Whale  (ifwrrirqroc,  or,  as  Bekker  reads  it,  6 y7x  rA  rrjroi;), 
says,  ‘ The  Mysticete  has  no  teeth  in  its  mouth,  but 
hairs  like  hog's  bristles.’  Nos.  324.  325,  325  A,  and  326, 
are  sections  of  the  jaws  of  the  Porpcsse,  showing  the 
teeth,  their  roots,  gums,  &c.  Nos.  327.  328.  aie  sec- 
tions of  the  lower  jaw,  with  teeth  and  sections  of  them,  of 
Dclphinus  tursio,  Fabr.  (small  Bottle-nose  Whale  of  J. 
Hunter).  Nos.  f>70  and  571  are  portions  of  the  first  cavity 
of  the  stomach  of  the  Piked  Whale.  No.  573  is  a portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  of  some  cetaceous  animal. 
Nos.  574  and  575  are  portions  of  the  first  and  second  cavi- 
ties of  the  stomach  of  a Porpcsse.  Nos.  576,  577,  57B.  are 
portions  of  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  cavities  of  the 
stomach  of  a Piked  Whale.  No.  579  is  the  injected 
stomach  of  a Porpease,  showing  its  various  cavities,  &c. 
No.  739  is  a portion  of  the  rectum  of  a PorposM*  injected. 
Nos.  740  and  741  are  longitudinal  sections  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal  of  a Dolphin  < Del  phi  nun  Tur- 
sio, Fabr.),  the  last  showing  the  large  longitudinal  and 
small  transverse  mg®  of  the  lining  membrane.  No.  742 
is  a longitudinal  section  of  the  commencement  of  tho 
rectum  of  Dclphinus  Da  lei,  Cuv.,  and  No.  743  is  a longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  rectum  and  anus  of  the  Piked  Whale 
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R23  is  a portion  of  the  pancreas,  of  the  duodenum,  and  of 
the  hepatic  duct  of  the  same  species  ; and  No.  824  is  a 
portion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  hepatic  duct  of  the 
same  whale. 

Circulating  System. 

Phytttjdiogous  Cetaceans. — The  three  Dugong*  dis- 
sected by  Professor  Owen  presented  the  same  remarkable 
extent  of  separat  ion  of  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in 
the  individuals  examined  by  them,  and  observed  by  Rtip- 
pell  in  the  Dugong  of  the  Red  Sea  ( Halicore  tabernaculi). 
j)aubenton  appears  to  be  the  first  who  noticed  this  condi- 
tion of  the  heart,  in  his  dissection  of  the  foetus  of  the  Mana- 
tee. Steller  also  described  it  in  the  genus  which  bears  his 
name ; but  in  that  animal  the  apical  cleft  of  the  heart  ex- 
tended upwards  only  one-third  of  the  way  towards  the 
base,  whereas  in  the  Dugong  it  reaches  half-way  towards 
the  base. 

Professor  Owen  found  the  foramen  wale  completely 
closed,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  reduced  to  a thick  liga- 
mentous chord,  permeable  for  a short  distance  by  an  eye- 
probe  from  the  aorta,  where  a crescentic  slit  still  repre- 
sented the  original  communication.  He  states  that  in  the 
smoothness  and  evenness  of  their  exterior  and  their  general 
form  the  auricles  of  the  Dugong  resemble  those  of  the 
turtle  t Chelone\  and  that  the  ajypettdix  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  in  either.  The  right  auricle  is  larger  than  the 
left.  The  primary  branches  from  the  arches  of  the  aorta 
corresponded  in  each  specimen  with  Sir  Everard  Home's 
figure  and  description.  There  was  only  one  superior  ctiro, 
not  two,  as  in  the  elephant ; and  the  pulmonary  veins  ter- 
minated in  the  left  auricle  by  a common  trunk* an  inch  in 
length. 

As  no  mention  had  been  made  in  the  anatomical  de- 
scriptions of  the  herbivorous  cetaceans  by  Daubenton, 
Steller,  Cuvier,  Raffles,  and  Home,  respecting  the  exist- 
ence or  otherwise  of  the  extraordinary  intercostal  and  in- 
tervertebral arterial  plexuses  present  in  the  true  Cetacea, 
Professor  Owen  carefully  followed  out  this  part  of  the  dis- 
section, but  could  detect  no  trace  of  this  very  striking  mo- 
dification. Here  again,  he  observes,  in  enunciating  a 
general  anatomical  proposition  regarding  Cuvier's  Cetacea, 
the  herbivorous  species  must  be  exceptionally  cited  apart. 

Zoophagous  Cetaceans. — Professor  Owen  remarks  that 
the  Carnivorous  Cetaceans  do  not  participate  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  heart  above  described  with  the  Herbivorous 
section. 

The  following  is  John  Hunter's  description  of  the  heart 
of  the  Whale : — 

‘ The  heart  is  inclosed  in  its  pericardium,  which  is  at- 
tached by  a broad  surface  to  the  diaphragm,  as  in  the 
human  body.  It  is  composed  of  four  cavities — two  au- 
ricles and  two  ventricles:  it  is  more  fiat  than  in  the  qua- 
druped, and  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  chest.  The  au- 
ricles have  more  fasciculi,  and  then  pass  more  across  the 
cavity  from  side  to  side  than  in  many  other  animals ; be- 
sides, being  very  muscular,  they  are  very  elastic,  for  being 
stretched  they  contract  again  very  considerably.  There  is 
nothing  uncommon  or  particular  in  the  structure  of  the 
ventricles,  in  the  valves  of  the  ventricles,  or  in  that  of  the 
arteries.  The  general  structure  of  the  arteries  resembles 
that  of  other  animals;  and  where  parts  are  nearly  similar, 
the  distribution  is  likewise  siuilar.  The  aorta  forms  its 
usual  curve,  and  sends  off  the 'carotid  and  subekvian  arte- 
ries. The  veins,  I believe,  have  nothing  particular  in 
their  structure,  excepting  in  parts  requiring  a peculiarity, 
as  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  on  the  breast  in  the  Piked 
Whale,  where  their  elasticity  was  to  be  increased.’ 

This  assertion  respecting  the  veins  is  not  stated  very 
positively,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  there  is  & pecu- 
liarity in  their  structure. 

The  same  great  physiologist  well  observes,  that  in  our 
examination  of  particular  parts,  the  size  of  which  is  gene-  i 
rally  regulated  by  that  of  the  whole  animal,  if  we  have 
only  been  accustomed  to  see  them  in  those  which  are  small 
or  middle  sized,  we  behold  them  with  astonishment  in  ani- 
mals so  far  exceeding  the  common  bulk  as  the  Whale,  j 
‘Thus,’  says  Hunter,  ‘the  heart  and  aorta  of  the  Sperma- 
ceti Whale  appeared  prodigious,  being  too  large  to  be  con- 
tained in  a wide  tub,  the  aorta  measuring  a foot  in  dia- 
meter. When  we  consider  these  as  applied  to  the  circu- 
lation, and  figure  to  ourselves  that  probably  ten  or  fifteen 
gallons  of  blood  are  thrown  out  at  one  stroke,  and  moved 


with  an  immense  velocity  through  a tube  of  a foot  dia- 
meter, the  whole  idea  fills  the  mind  with  wonder.’ 

But  the  most  remarkable  modification  of  the  arterial 
system  in  the  whales  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  consists 
in  an  almost  infinite  circumvolution  of  arteries,  forming  a 
plexus  of  vessels  filled  with  oxygenated  blood,  situated 
under  thepleura  and  between  the  ribs,  on  each  side  of  the 
spine.  This  intercostal  plexus,  or  rete  mirabile , is  the 
apparatus  which  enables  the  whale  to  remain  under  water 
for  more  than  an  hour. 

M.  Breschet's  paper,  admirably  illustrating  and  follow- 
ing out  this  complicated  reservoir  from  which  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  derive  their  stimulus,  was  read  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1834,  and  hears  the  fol- 
lowing title  : ‘ Histoire  Anatomique  et  Physiologiaue  d’un 
Organe  de  nature  vasculaire  decoiwert  dans  les  C6tac£s, 
etc.’  Now  let  us  see  what  claims  M.  Breschet  has  to  the 
discovery.  The  organ  was  indicated  and  described  long 
ago  by  Tyson,  in  his  ‘ Anatomy  of  a Porpesse,’  but  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  use  of  it,  and  considered  it  as  a glartdu- 
lous  body.  Hunter  was  the  first  who  determined  its  exact 
nature,  and  showed  that  it  was  a reservoir  of  arterial  or 
aerated  blood. 

After  noticing  the  general  structure  of  the  arteries  as 
above  mentioned,  and  stating  that  the  aorta  forms  its  usual 
curve,  sending  off  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  Hun- 
ter proceeds  as  follows  : — 

‘Animals  of  this  tribe,  as  has  been  observed,  have  a 
greater  proportion  of  blood  than  any  other  known,  and 
there  are  many  arteries  apparently  intended  as  reservoirs, 
where  a large  quantity  of  arterial  blood  seemed  to  be  re- 
quired in  a part,  anti  vascularity  could  not  be  the  only 
object.  Thus  we  find  that  the  intercostal  arteries  divide 
into  a vast  number  of  branches,  which  run  in  a serpent tne 
course  between  the  pleura,  ribs,  and  their  muscles,  making 
a thick  substance,  somewhat  similar  to  the  spermatic  artery 
in  the  Bull.  These  vessels,  every  where  lining  the  sides  of 
the  thorax,  pass  in  between  the  ribs  near  their  articula- 
tion, and  also  behind  the  ligamentous  attachment  of  the 
rilw,  and  anastomose  with  each  other.  The  medulla  spi- 
nalis is  surrounded  with  a net-work  of  arteries  in  the  same 
manner,  more  especially  where  it  comes  out  from  the 
brain,  where  a thick  substance  is  formed  by  their  ramifica- 
tions and  convolutions ; and  these  vessels  most  probably 
anastomose  with  those  of  the  thorax.  The  suDclavian 
artery  in  the  Piked  Whale,  before  it  passes  over  the  first 
rib,  sends  down  into  the  chest  arteries  which  assist  in 
forming  the  plexus  on  the  inside  of  the  ribs ; I am  not 
certain  but  the  internal  mammary  arteries  contribute  to 
form  the  anterior  part  of  this  plexus.  The  motion  of  the 
blood  in  such  cases  must  be  very  slow  ; the  use  of  which 
we  do  not  readily  sec.  The  descending  aorta  sends  off  the 
intercostals,  which  are  very  large,  and  gives  branches  to 
this  plexus;  and  when  it  has  reached  the  abdomen  it 
sends  off,  as  in  the  quadruped,  the  different  branches  to 
the  viscera  and  the  lumbar  arteries,  which  are  likewise 
vety  large,  for  the  supply  of  that  vast  mass  of  muscles 
which  moves  the  tail/ 

Moreover,  Hunter  prepared  with  his  own  hands  the  two 
instructive  specimens  of  the  arterial  plexiform  reservoirs 
in  the  Porpesse  noticed  below. 

Hunter's  description  was  published  in  ‘ Phil.  Trans.’  1787, 
and  Professor  Owen  well  observes  that  M.  Breschet  could 
only  have  known  it  by  extract  or  reference,  or  he  would 
not  have  stated  that  the  structure  in  question  had  been 
4 observed  by  J.  Hunter,  but  indicated  too  summarily  “pour 
pouvoir  itre  d£a  lore  comptls  an  nombre  des  faits  acquis  & 
la  science,”  ’ for  the  Professor  remarks  that  he  does  not 
find  in  M.  Breschet’s  paper  any  essential  addition  to  Hun- 
ter’s original  account,  either  with  respect  to  the  observa- 
tion of  additional  facts,  to  their  clearer  description,  or  to 
the  physiological  inferences  deduced  from  them.  M.  von 
Baer,  in  his  valuable  observations  on  the  subdivision  of  the 
brachial  arteries  and  on  other  parts  of  the  vascular  system 
of  the  porpesse,  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  depreciate 
the  labours  of  our  great  anatomist. 

The  arterial  plexus  of  the  whales  has  also  been  noticed 
by  M.  Desmoulins,  and  by  Dr.  Barclay,  Dr.  Knox,  and  Sir 
Wm.  Jardine. 

Dr.  Sharpey’s 1 Observations  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Blood- 
vessels of  the  Porpoise,’  were  read  to  the  British  Association 
for  tiie  Advancement  of  Science,  in  the  same  year  and 
one  month  later  than  M.  Breschet's  paper  was  read  to  the 
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French  Academy.  They  only  occupy  the  greatest  part  of 
a page  in  the  Society’s  Report,  but  arc  sound. 


Arterial  plexus  la  lh«  Dolphin*.  (Bmdwl.) 


With  regard  to  the  rein*.  Professor  Owen  points  out  that 
they  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  great  capacity,  which 
Hunter  noticed,  but  also  for  their  number  and  the  immense 
plexuses  which  thev  form  indifferent  parts  of  the  body,  and 
above  all  for  the  almost  total  absence  of  valves.  Tyson, 
he  observes,  has  given  a figure  of  the  extensive  venous 
plexus  situated  on  the  membrane  investing  the  psoas 
muscles,  and  these  have  recently  occupied  the  attention  of 
Breschet  and  Von  Baer.  The  inferior  and  superior  venae 
cavro  are  not  brought  into  communication  by  the  vena 
azygos,  as  in  other  Mammalia;  such  veins  in  the  usual  situ- 
ation in  the  chest  would  have  been  subject  to  compression 
between  the  arterial  plexuses  and  the  lungs.  The  venae 
azygos  are  therefore  represented  by  two  venous  trunks  situ- 
ated in  the  interior  of  the  vertebral  canal,  where  they  re- 
ceive the  intercostal  and  lumbar  veins,  and  finally  commu- 
nicate with  the  superior  cava  by  means  of  a short  single 
large  trunk,  which  penetrates  the  parietes  of  the  posterior 
and  right  side  of  the  chest.  Professor  Owen  concludes  thin  . 
interesting  note  to  Hunter's  • Animal  (Economy’  by  clear- ! 
ing  up  the  difficulty,  which  must  have  occurred  to  most,  of 
accounting  for  the  fact  of  so  enormous  an  animal  as  the  great 
whale  being  killed  by  such  puny  instruments  as  the  har- 
poon and  lance.  * The  nan-vauvular  structure  of  the  veins 
in  the  Cetacea,'  says  the  Professor,  ‘and  the  pressure  of  the 
sea-water  at  the  depths  to  which  they  retreat  when  har- 
pooned, explain  the  profuse  and  deadly  haemorrhage  which 
follows  a wound  that  in  other  Mammalia  would  be  by  no 
means  fatal.’ 

The  following  preparations  in  the  Physiological  Series  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  illustrate  the 
circulating  system  in  the  whales  : — No.  925,  the  appendix 
of  one  of  the  auricles  of  the  Bottlenose  Whale  ( Drip  hums 
Dalei , Cuv.),  showing  on  a large  scale  the  fleshy  bundles, 
musculi  pectinati,  which  assist  in  propelling  the  blood  from 
the  auricle  into  the  ventricle.  No.  9*20,  a large  portion 
of  the  right  auricle  of  the  same  whale.  No.  927,  a portion 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  same  whale,  showing  the  mitral 
valve,  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  and  c hordes  tendinear, 
which  last  are  seen  attached  to  the  ventricular  surface  of 
the  valves,  as  well  as  to  their  margin.  No.  927  A,  the 
heart  of  a Porpesse  (Phoceena  communis),  showing  the 
completely  closed  foramen  ovale , absence  of  any  trace  of 
an  Eustachian  valve  in  the  right  auricle,  and  ductus  arterio- 
xuji  so  obliterated  as  to  admit  only  the  passage  of  a small 
bristle.  Nos.  132  and  133  (dry  preparations),  two  instruc- 
tive specimens,  injected  by  Hunter,  of  the  peculiar  arterial 
plexiform  reservoirs  in  the  Porpesse. 

Respiratory  System. 

Phytophagous  Cetaceans. — Professor  Owen  states  that 
the  peculiar  form,  structure,  and  position  of  the  lungs  have 


been  so  accurately  described  and  figured  by  Rifles,  Home, 
and  Ruppell,  that  he  haa  only  to  observe  the  close  agree- 
ment with  these  accounts  which  the  structure  of  the  parts 
presented  in  the  three  Dugongs  dissected  by  him.  Dau- 
benton  and  Humboldt,  he  remarks,  describe  and  figure 
a precisely  similar  condition  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  in 
the  Manatee.  Steller,  he  adds,  describes  the  same  exten- 
sion of  the  lungs  in  the  Rytina , and  compares  it  with  the 
lungs  in  the  biid,  but  without  their  fixation  in  the  parietes  of 
the  chest,  so  characteristic  of  that  class.  Professor  Owen  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Chelonian  reptiles,  perhaps,  oiler  a closer 
resemblance  to  the  herbivorous  Cetacea  in  tnis  respect,  and 
he  notices  it  as  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  are  larger  in  the  Dugong  than  in  any  other  mammals. 
In  the  carnivorous  Cetacea,  the  air-cells,  he  observes,  arc 
remarkably  minute,  and  the  lungs  more  compactly  shaped 
and  lodged  in  a shorter  thorax. 

‘ Existing,'  continues  Professor  Owen,  ‘as  both  the  her- 
bivorous and  carnivorous  Cetacea  do,  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances — as  air-breathing  animals  constantly  dwel- 
ling in  an  element  the  access  of  which  to  the  lungs  would 
be  immediately  fatal — it  might  be  supposed  that  the  me- 
chanism of  the larynx,  or  entry  to  the  air-passage,  would 
be  similarly  modified  in  all  the  species,  in  order  to  meet 
the  contingencies  of  their  aquatic  existence'  But  we  can 
as  little  predicate  a community  of  organization  in  the 
structure  of  this  part,  as  of  the  circulating  or  digestive 
tem  in  the  Cetacea  of  Cuvier.  The  Dugong  and  the 
Iphin  present,  in  fact,  the  two  extremes  in  the  Mammi- 
terous  class,  in  the  development  of  the  epiglottis , which 
is  one  of  the  chief  internal  characteristics  of  that  class.  In 
the  true  Cetacea  and  the  Delvhinides  in  particular,  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  length,  and  in  the  Dugong  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  all.’ 

Professor  Owen,  after  giving  a minute  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  larynx,  thus  proceeds  : — 

• Amongst  the  true  Cetacea,  we  have  observed  that  it  is 
those  which  subsist  on  the  lowest  organized  animal  sub- 
stance, as  the  Balcenidce,  which  approach  the  nearest  to 
the  herbivorous  species,  in  having  the  additional  complexity 
of  the  cocun  ; and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  same 
affinity  is  manifested  in  the  structure  of  the  larynx . The 
epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages , for  example,  are  rela- 
tively shorter  in  the  Baleenoptera  than  in  Delphinus ; and, 
as  Mr.  Hunter  has  observed,  they  are  connected  together 
by  the  membranes  of  the  larynx  only  at  their  base  ; and 
not  wrapped  together  or  surrounded  by  that  membrane  as 
far  as  the  apices , as  in  the  Dolphins.  In  the  Balrenoptera 
also,  the  apices  of  these  cartilages  arc  not  expanded,  as  in 
the  Dolphins,  but  diminished  to  an  obtuse  extremity.  These 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  condition  of  the  larynx  in  the 
Dugong  and  Manatee  are  carried  still  further  in  the  Mys- 
ticete  Whale,  at  least  in  the  foetus  dissected  by  me,  and  in 
which  both  the  ettigloitis  and  arytenoid  cartilages  were 
relatively  much  shorter,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  larger 
and  more  conver  than  in  the  Piked  Whale  ( Balrenoptera ). 
The  thyroid  cartilage  is  however  a single  piece  in  both 
genera  of  Balcenidre , though  deeply  notched  above  and 
below;  and  the  larynx  presents  several  interesting  indivi- 
dual peculiarities,  which  however  the  minute  and  accurate 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  this  organ,  in  both  the 
Baleenoptera  and  Balance,  published  by  Professor  G. 
Sandifort,  * preclude  the  necessity  of  further  dwelling 
upon.’ 

The  diaphragm,  lungs,  bronchi,  and  trachea  present  in 
the  Zoophagous  Cetacea  secondary  modifications  only,  but 
important  differences  are  exhibited  in  the  nostrils,  which 
servo  to  conduct  the  air  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  lungs. 
The  necessity  for  the  act  of  spouting  seems  to  have  led  to 
the  obliteration  of  the  organ  of  smelling,  and  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  organ  especially  destined  to  fulfil  that  act. 
Although  this  organ  has  only  been  studied  thoroughly  in 
the  Dolphins,  the  probability  is  that  the  apparatus  in  all  the 
Zoophagous  cetaceans  is  the  same. 

If,  says  Baron  Cuvier,  we  trace  the  oesophagus  upwards, 
we  find  that  when  it  arrives  opposite  the  pharynx  it  ap- 
pears to  divide  into  two  passages,  one  of  which  is  continued 
onwards  to  the  mouth,  while  the  other  ascends  to  the 
nose : mucous  glands  and  fleshy  fibres,  which  constitute 
several  muscles,  surround  the  last  mentioned  passage. 
Some  of  these  are  longitudinal,  and  arise  from  the  circum- 
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ference  of  Uie  posterior  orifice  of  the  bony  nostrils  and 
descend  along  that  canal  to  the  pharynx  and  its  sides  ; the 
others,  which  are  annular,  appear  to  be  a continuation  of 
the  proper  muscles  of  the  ptiarynx.  The  larynx  rises  into 
this  passage  in  a pyramidal  form,  and  the  annular  fibres 
have  the  power  of  coaitrieting  it.  Mucous  follicles,  which 
pour  out  their  secretion  by  conspicuous  excretory  orifices,  I 
prevail  in  this  part.  Whm  the  lining  of  the  nasal  passage 
nas  reached  the  vomer,  it  becomes  of  a peculiar  texture, 
Uun,  smooth,  and  black,  is  apparently  destitute  of 
and  nerves,  and  very  dry.  A fleshy  valve  closes  Uie  two 
bony  nasal  canals  at  the  upper  or  exlemal  orifice.  It  is 
formed  of  two  semicircles  attached  to  the  anterior  edge  of 
that  orifice,  which  it  shuts  by  the  agency  of  a very  strong 
muscle  lodged  above  the  intermaxillary  bones.  To  open 
it,  there  is  a necessity  for  some  foreign  body  to  press 
against  it  from  below  ; and  when  it  is  closed,  it  debars  all 
communication  between  the  nasal  passages  and  the  cavi- 
ties above  them,  which  cavities  are  two  large  membranous 
pouches  formed  by  dark  mucous  skin,  and  very  much 
wrinkled  when  empty  ; but  when  distended,  they  become 
of  an  oval  shape,  which  in  the  Porpesse  is  about  as  large 
as  a common  wine-glass.  These  two  pouches  lie  beneath 
the  integument  in  frunt  of  the  nostrils,  and  communicate 
with  an  intermediate  space  immediately  above  those  nasal 
organs,  whose  external  orifice  is  a transverse  semilunar 
slit.  8trong  fleshy  fibres  expand  and  cover  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  this  apparatus,  radiating  from  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  cranium,  uniting  above  the  two 
pouches,  and  adapted  for  compressing  them  forcibly.  Now 
we  will  suppose  that  the  cetacean  has  taken  into  its  mouth 
water  which  it  wishes  to  eject : it  first  sets  the  tongue  and 
jaws  in  motion  as  if  it  were  about  to  swallow  the  water; 
but,  shutting  its  pharynx,  it  forces  the  water  to  ascend  into 
the  nasal  passages,  where  the  annular  fibres  above  men- 
tioned accelerate  its  progress  till  it  raises  the  valvqp  and 
distends  the  membranous  pouches  above.  The  water,  I 
when  once  in  the  pouches,  can  be  there  retained  lill  the 
animal  wishes  to  spout.  When  that  wish  is  present,  the 
cetacean  closes  the  valve,  and  so  prevents  the  descent  of  j 
the  water  into  the  nasal  passages,  and  forcibly  compresses 
the  pouches  by  means  of  the  muscular  expansion  which 
overspreads  them.  The  water,  compelled  then  to  escape 
by  the  narrow  semilunar  aperture,  is  projected  to  a 
height  which  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  the  pressure 
applied. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Spermaceti  Whale,  it  appears  that  the 
animal  occupies  about  a seventh  of  its  time  in  breathing ; 
and  when  it  rises  after  long  intervals,  an  enormous  column 
of  air  must  rush  into  the  lung*  and  aerate  a vast  quantity 
of  blood  for  the  reservoir  described  by  Hunter.  In  or- 
dinary mammals,  man  and  the  quadrupeds  for  instance, 
respiration  is  momentarily  going  on.  and  enough  air  only 
is  inhaled  to  oxygenate  the  blood  requisite  for  a few 
pulsations. 

The  spout-bole  is  simple  in  the  Dolphins,  and  situated, 
as  seen  m the  cut,  tow  arus  the  top  of  the  head  : the  same 
simplicity  exists  in  that  of  the  Cachalots,  but  it  is  situated 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  snout : in  the  Whalebone 
Whales  it  is  double,  opening  towards  the  summit  of  the 
head,  as  in  the  Dolpliins,  in  a crescentic  form  whose  con- 
vexity is  sometimes  anterior  and  sometimes  {xwtenor. 


The  following  preparations  illustrate  the  respiratory 
system  of  the  Whales,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons: — Nos.  1132,  1133,  small  portions  of  the  lung 
of  a Porpesse  ; No.  1 166,  the  longituainal  section  of  the 
head  of  a Porpesse,  showing  the  pyramidal  larynx  project- 
ing into  the  posterior  nares  and  embraced  by  the  muscles 
of  the  soft  palate,  which  surround  it  like  a sphincter  and 
cut  off  all  communication  between  the  mouth  and  nostrils ; 
No.  11G7,  a longitudinal  section  of  the  tongue,  pharynx, 
and  larynx  of  a Porpesse;  No.  1168,  the  os  hyoidcs  and 
larynx  of  a Porpesse;  No.  11G9,  the  larynx  and  phaiynx 
of  a Dolphin  (Delphinus  Tursio,  Fabr.) ; both  these  show 
the  division  of  the  fauces  into  two  passages  for  the  course 
of  the  food  in  deglutition  on  each  side  of  the  pyramidal 
huynx,  See. 

For  a very'  luminous  account  of  the  larynx  and  blow- 
hole or  air-passage  in  this  tribe,  see  the  paper  of  John 
Hunter  on  Whales,  above  quoted,  in  Phil.  Tran*,  (vol. 
lxxvii.,  p.  416),  1787. 

Uropoietic  System. 

Professor  Owen  observes,  that  if  we  were  acau&inted 
with  the  structure  of  the  urinary  organs  of  the  kertnt'orous 
Cetacea , as  it  is  exemplified  in  the  Dugong  alone,  we 
should  have  to  establish  as  marked  a distinction  in  this 
respect  between  them  and  the  true  Cetacea  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding organic  systems.  Instead  of  the  numerous  and 
minute  lofiuli  or  renulcs  into  which  the  kidney  is  sub- 
divided in  the  Dolphins  and  Whales,  it  presents  in  the 
Dugong  a simple  compact  form  with  an  unbroken  external 
surface ; the  tuhuli  urini/eri  terminate  upon  two  lateral 
series  of  eleven  mammilltr , which  project  into  a single 
cdongated  cavity  or  vein's,  from  which  the  ureter  is  con- 
tinued. In  tiie  Northern  Manatee  however,  Steller. 
whose  accuracy  Professor  Owen  justly  notices,  describes 
the  kidney  as  being  subdivided  like  that  of  the  Seal  and 
Sea-Otter.  A similar  lobulated  structure  is  also  ascribed 
by  John  Hunter,  in  his  paper  on  Whales,  in  Phil.  Trans. 
(1787),  to  the  Manatee,  including  it,  with  the  Seal  and 
White  Hear,  among  the  animals  occasionally  inhabiting 
the  water.  Daubenton,  in  his  anatomical  description  of 
the  Munalus  americanus,  merely  notices  the  kidneys  as 
oblong,  and  placed  opposite  to  each  other ; nor  does  his 
figure  give  any  indication  of  lobulated  structure  ; neither 
does  Sir  Everard  Home  mention  such  structure  in  his 
Anatomy  of  the  Manatee,  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1821).  This 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  structure  of  the  kidney  in  the 
herbivorous  Cetacea  is  however,  Professor  Owen  adds,  of 
less  moment  with  reference  to  their  natural  affinities; 
since  in  the  Pachyderms  we  find  some  species,  as  the 
Rhinoceros,  and,  though  in  a less  degree,  the  Elephant, 
presenting  a »u  I divided  kidney ; while  others,  as  the  Tapir 
and  Hog,  have  it  entire. 

In  tlie  foetus  of  the  Dolphin,  according  to  Muller,  Uie 
lobules  of  the  kidney  consist  principally  of  convoluted 
uriniferous  ducts  extending  from  the  apex  to  the  circum- 
ference of  Uie  lobule : the  intertwinings  of  Uie  tubuli  are 
greatest  in  the  intercortic&l  portion.  It  is  a curious  fact. 
Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  the  supra-renal  gland  in  the 
Porpesse  presents  a ceitain  resemblance  to  the  kiduey  in 
its  lobulated  exterior ; but,  he  adds,  the  analogy  extends 
no  farther,  for  on  making  a section  of  this  part  it  was 
found  to  consist  of  the  usual  continuous  compact  sub- 
stance. 

In  Uie  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  No. 
1266  is  the  right  kidney  of  a young  Porpesse  injected, 
showing  the  component  renules ; Nos.  1267,  1268,  are 
transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  the  kidney  of  the 
Piked  Whale  ( Balctna  tumps,  Linn.) ; No.  1290  is  the  supra- 
renal gland  of  Delphinus  tursio ; and  1291  shows  the 
kidney  and  supra-renal  gland  of  a Porpesse.  ( Physiological 
Series.) 

Generative  System. 

The  organs  of  generation,  being  those  which  are  most 
remotely  related  to  the  habits  and  food  of  an  animal,  have 
always  been  regarded  by  Professor  Owen,  and  most  justly 
in  our  opinion,  ns  affording  very  clear  indications  of  its 
true  affinities.  We  are  the  least  likely,  says  he,  in  the 
modifications  of  these  organs  to  mi-stake  a merely  adaptive 
for  an  essential  character.  He  Uien  notices  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  true  Cetacea  have  no  trace  of  vesiculee 
seminales ; hut  he  found  these  bags  present,  and  of  large 
sire,  in  the  Dugongs.  The  vasa  deferentia  were  short  ami 
disposed  in  irregular  convolutions.  Each  crus  penis  vvss 
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attached  to  the  lower  expanded  extremity  of  the  ischia,  [ 
which  were  anchylosed  to  the  ilia  on  each  side.  In  Ihe 
Irue  Cetacea,  Professor  Owen  observes,  the  re  true  tores  petite 
run  along  the  sides  to  the  under  surface  of  that  organ  ; 
whereas  in  the  Dugong  the  corresponding  muscles  are  in- 
serted into  the  dorsum  penis,  as  in  the  elephant:  they1 
meet,  he  adds,  and  join  in  a strong  tendon  lialf-way  be-  j 
tween  the  crus  and  the  flans  penis.  Proceeding  in  his  j 
inquiry,  Professor  Owen  points  out  that  in  the  true  Cetacea  \ 
the  body  of  the  jjenis  consists  of  a single  corpus  carer-  j 
nosum,  grooved  above  for  the  passage  of  the  vena  dorsalis,  J 
and  more  deeply  excavated  uelow  for  the  lodgment  of  J 
the  urethra  and  its  vascular  structure ; but  the  Dugong 
presents  a marked  deviation  from  the  cetaceous  structure  , 
of  the  same  part,  which  presents  in  a transverse  section  a 
division  of  the  corpus  cacernoswn  into  two  lateral  por-  | 
lions,  with  a middle  ligamentous  septum,  ns  in  the  Pachy-  i 
dorms  ; the  vascular  and  erectile  tissue  also,  he  remarks.  : 
bears  a greater  proportion  to  the  surrounding  ligamentous 
structure  than  in  the  true  Cetacea.  The  testes,  observes  , 
the  Professor  in  conclusion,  are  abdominal  in  the  Dugong, 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  Cetacea ; but,  he  adds,  they  also  have 
a similar  position  in  the  Elephant. 

John  limiter  remarks  that  the  organs  of  generation  of 
this  order  of  animals  come  in  both  sexes  nearer  in  form  to 
those  of  the  Ruminants  than  of  any  others : and  this 
similarity  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  female  : in  the  ; 
male  their  situation  varies  on  account  of  the  modification  j 
of  the  external  form  of  the  body. 

The  female  organs  in  the  Bylina  have  been  described  | 
by  Steller;  and  Sir  Everard  Home  has  given  an  account  , 
of  those  of  the  Dugong.  (Phil.  Trans.,  1820.) 

Hunter,  in  his  paper  on  Whales  has  entered  particularly 
into  the  structure  of  those  of  the  Zoophagous  cetaceans. 
The  copulation  lias  been  alleged  to  be  carried  on  in  an  ; 
upright  position  with  the  heads  of  both  sexes  at  the  sur-  1 
face.  The  period  of  uterine  gestation  does  not  appear  to 
be  certainly  known ; the  number  of  young  is,  generally, 
considered  not  to  exceed  one,  there  being  but  two  nipples: 
the  glands  for  the  secretion  of  milk  are  two,  one  on  each  [ 
side  of  the  mesial  line  of  the  belly  at  its  lower  part.  The  j 
posterior  ends,  from  which  go  out  the  nipples,  are  on  each 
side  of  the  opening  of  the  vagina  in  small  furrows.  The 
milk  is  very  rich,  Tike  that  of  a cow  to  which  cream  has 
been  added. 

Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  much  stress  has  been 
recently  laid  on  the  supposed  existence  which  the  muscles 
surrounding  the  mammary  glaml  Alford  in  the  act  of  suck- 
ling by  compressing  the  gland  and  ejaculating  the  milk 
accumulated  in  the  dilated  receptacle  or  reservoir;  but 
he  observes  that,  considering  liow  great  the  pressure  of 
the  surrounding  water  must  be  upon  the  extended  surface 
of  the  mammary  gland,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that 
when  the  nipple  is  grasped  by  the  mouth  of  the  young  and 
the  pressure  removed  from  it  by  the  retraction  of  the  , 
tongue,  the  milk  will  be  expelled  in  a copious  stream  by  ■ 
means  of  the  surrounding  pressure  alone,  independently  of 
muscular  aid.  The  Professor  adds,  that  the  intimate  struc- 
ture of  the  mammary  gland  in  the  Zoophagous  Cetacea  is 
essentially  the  same  ns  in  the  Ornithorhynchts,  being 
composed  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  ccecal  tubes : 
these  are  however  shorter  than  in  the  Omithorhynchui, 
and  their  glandular  parietes  are  firmer;  they  are  well 
shown  in  the  figure  of  the  mammary  gland  in  a young 
Piked  Whale  (Bafatnoptera  rostrata)  given  by  Muller  in 
his  seventeenth  plate,  fig.  2,  and,  according  to  that  author, 
present,  alter  the  Omithorhynchus,  the  simplest  structure 
of  the  mammary  gland  in  the  entire  mammiferous  series  of 
animals. 

The  Physiological  Series  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  has  the  following  preparations  illus- 
trative of  the  male  organs  of  the  Zoophagous  Cetaceans: 
— Nos.  2519  to  2527,  both  inclusive  (penis,  &c.). 

No.  2527  A is  the  distal  extremity  of  the  penis  of  a 
Dugong , showing  a marked  deviation  from  the  cetaceous 
structure  of  the  same  organ,  and  an  approach  to  that 
which  the  Pachyderms  and  some  other  mammals  exhibit. 

Nos.  2786  to  2794,  both  inclusive,  illustrate  the  female 
organs  of  the  Zotyphagous  Cetaceans. 

Brain,  Nervous  System,  and  Senses. 

The  brain  is  well  formed.  In  the  Porpesse  and  the 
Common  Dolphin  it  has  been  stated  to  be  as  highly  de- 
veloped as  in  any  mammiferous  quadruped.  In  the  greater 


whales  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the  body  is  5^.  In  the 
smaller  cetaceans  it  is  not  diminished  to  a proportionate 
riie,  as  its  extraordinary  development  in  the  Dolphin 
testifies. 

Nos.  1332  to  1337,  both  inclusive,  and  Nos.  1350  to 
1363,  both  inclusive,  in  the  Physiological  Series  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  illustrate  the 
brain,  spinal  chord,  Kcc.  of  the  zoophagous  whales. 

Smelt. — Hunter  observes  that  in  many  of  the  whale 
tribe  there  is  no  organ  of  smell  at  all ; and  in  those  which 
have  such  an  organ,  it  is  not  that  of  a fish,  therefore  pro- 
bably not  calculated  to  smell  water.  It  becomes  difficult 
therefore,  he  remarks,  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
such  animals  smell  the  water;  and  why  the  others  should 
not  have  had  such  an  organ,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  large  and  small  whalebone  whales  (. Bajeena  mystice - 
tus  and  Balernoptcra  rostrata ) ; the  organ,  in  thane  which 
have  it,  he  adds,  is  extremely  small,  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  animals,  ,as  well  as  the  nerve  which  is  to 
receive  the  impression. 

Nos.  1541  to  1546,  both  inclnsivc,  in  the  scries  above 
quoted,  illustrate  the  nasal  passages,  See.  in  the  Zoopha- 
gous Cetaceans. 

Tasted The  complicated  and  indeed  delicate  structure 
of  the  tongue  in  tne  Phytophagous  Cetaceans  indicates 
that  they  must  enjoy  the  sense  of  taste,  although  the  tongue 
is  capable  of  but  slight  motion. 

But  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Zoophagous  Ceta- 
ceans are  endowed  with  a special  organ  for  the  enjoyment 
of  this  sense.  No  fossulate  nor  conical  papillae  are  pre- 
sent in  the  tongue  of  the  Dolphin  or  of  the  Porpesse  ; 
slight  elevations,  the  middle  of  which  appears  to  be  per- 
forated, are  only  perceptible,  and  the  fringed  edges  would 
seem  to  lead  to  the  notion  that  their  object  is  more  in- 
tended for  furthering  the  sensations  of  touch. 

John  Hunter  states  that  the  tongue,  which  is  the  organ 
of  taste,  is  also  endowed  with  the  sense  of  touch.  He 
found  the  tongue  in  the  Porpesse  ami  Grampus  firm  in 
texture,  composed  of  muscle  and  fat;  pointed  and  serrated 
on  its  edges,  like  that  of  a hog.  In  the  Spermaceti  Whale, 
he  says,  it  was  almost  like  a feather-bed.  In  the  Piked 
Whale  it  was  but  gently  raised,  hardly  having  any  lateral 
edges,  and  its  tip  projecting  but  little,  yet,  like  every  other 
tongue,  composed  of  muscle  and  fat.  He  supposes  that 
the  tongue  of  the  large  Whalebone  Whale  rises  in  the 
mouth  considerably;  the  two  jaws  in  the  middle  being 
kept  at  such  a distance  on  account  of  the  whalebone,  mj 
that  the  space  between,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  must  be 
filled  with  the  tongue. 

Nos.  1480  to  1488,  both  inclusive,  illustrate  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  tongue  in  the  Zoophagous  Cetaceans  ( Delphi - 
nus,  Baletna,  and  Htjperoodon ),  in  the  Physiological  Series 
of  the  Museum  of  the.  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Sight. — The  eye  in  the  Herbivorous  Cetaceans  only  is 
provided  with  a nictitating  membrane  or  lateral  lid  ; that  of 
the  Zoophagous  or  Spouting  Cetaceans  has  no  lachrymal 
glands,  but  the  lids  are  furnished  with  glands  for  a mucous 
secretion  adapted  for  lubricating  the  sclerotic  coat. 

John  Hunter  states  that  the  eye  in  this  tribe  is  con- 
structed upon  nearly  the  same  principle  as  that  of  quadru- 
peds, differing  however  in  some  circumstances ; by  which 
it  is  probably  better  adapted  to  see  in  the  medium  through 
which  the  light  is  to  pass.  It  is  upon  the  whole  small  lor 
the  size  of  the  animal.  The  lids  have  but  little  motion,  and 
consist  not  of  loose  cellular  membrane,  as  in  common 
quadrupeds,  but  rather  of  the  common  adipose  membrane 
of  the  body ; the  connection  however  of  their  circumfer- 
ence with  tne  common  integuments  is  loose,  the  cellular 
membrane  being  less  loaded  with  oil,  which  allows  of  a 
slight  fold  being  made  upon  the  surrounding  parts  in 
opening  the  eyelids.  This  is  not  to  an  equal  degree,  he 
adds,  in  them  all,  being  less  so  in  the  Porpesse  than  in  the 
Piked  Whale.  A detailed  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
eye  in  whales  will  be  found  in  Hunters  paper. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  College,  No.  1777  A exhibits  the 
eyeball  and  characteristic  nictitating  membrane  in  the 
Dugong. 

Nos.  1773  to  1777,  both  inclusive,  illustrate  the  eyeball 
and  its  appendages  in  the  Porpesse,  Dolphin,  and  I’iked 
Whale. 

Hearing. — There  is  no  external  concha ; but  the  ear  is 
constructed  much  upon  the  same  principle  as  in  the  quadru- 
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ped  ; there  are  however  certain  differences  which  the  reader 
will  find  set  forth  in  Hunter’s  paper.  The  sense  seems  to 
be  fairly  developed,  and  Whale-fishers  experience  no  small 
difficulty  from  tne  warning  given  by  both  eye  and  ear.  It 
has  however  been  stated  that  the  Greenland  whale,  though 
not  without  a nice  sense  of  hearing,  remains  insensible  to 
the  report  of  a cannon. 

In  the  Physiological  Series  of  the  Museum  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  following  preparations  illustrate  the  organ  of 
hearing  in  the  Whales No.  1 1G,  section  of  the  tympanum 
of  Baltena  mysticetus  steeped  in  acid  ; and  Nos.  1582  to 
1508  B,  both  inclusive,  affording  a striking  example  of  the 
extent  of  John  Hunter's  researches  relative  to  this  organ 
in  the  Zoophagous  Cetaceans. 

Touch. — The  sensation  of  touch  must  be  lively,  though 
it  is  a commonly  received  opinion  that  the  common  Dol- 
phin, notwithstanding  its  delicate  epidermis,  is  not  veiy 
sensible  to  tactile  impressions.  M.  Breschet  and  M. 
Roussel  de  Vauzeme  distinguish  the  following  constituents 
in  the  skin  of  the  Cetaceans : — 1.  Derm,  or  corium,  a dense 
fibrous  cellular  texture,  which  contains  and  protects  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  skin.  2.  The  papillary  bodies,  con- 
sisting of  papillae,  covered  by  the  derm.  3.  The  sudorific 
apparatus  consisting  of  solC  elastic,  spiral  canals,  which 
extend  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  derm,  and  open 
in  the  intervals  of  the  papilla  by  an  orifice,  closed,  gene- 
rally, by  a small  epidermic  valve.  4.  The  inhalant  appa- 
ratus. 5.  The  mucous  apparatus.  6.  The  colorific  appa- 
ratus. 

According  to  Hunter,  the  reticular  network  containing 
the  blubber,  which  is  described  by  him  as  fine  in  the  Por- 
pesse,  Spermaceti,  and  large  Whalebone  Whale  {Baltena), 
and  coarse  in  the  Grampus  and  small  Whale-bone  Whale 
(. Baltenopiera ),  forms  part  of  the  skin.  See  above,  p.  287. 
{Taste). 

The  preparations  illustrative  of  the  organs  of  touch, 
besides  those  noticed  under  the  head  of  Taste,  in  the  Phy- 
siological Scries  of  the  Museum  of  the  College,  are  Nos. 
1403,  1404,  1405,  1100,  exhibiting  a section  of  the  tail  of 
a PorpeshC  with  the  cuticle  in  part  removed,  to  show  the 
villi  of  the  cutis,  a portion  of  the  true  skin  of  a whale,  a 
section  of  the  same,  and  a portion  of  the  plicated  integu- 
ment from  the  under  part  of  the  neck  or  thorax  of  the 
Piked  Whale  {Baltena  bmps,  linn.),  showing  the  pucker- 
ing of  the  softer  skin  in  the  interspaces  of  the  longitudinal 
folds. 

Natural  History. 

The  natural  history  of  the  Phytophagous  and  Zoopha- 
gous  Cetaceans,  even  moderately  followed  out,  would  of 
itself  fill  a large  volume.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  1o 
give  more  than  a mere  descriptive  sketch  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  this  great  and  highly  interesting  order.  The 
same  reason  has  compelled  us  to  omit  mucii  valuable  in- 
formation relative  to  their  organization ; but  we  have 
endeavoured  in  our  compressed  abridgment  to  touch  on 
most  of  the  leading  points. 

Phytophagous  Cetaceans. 

We  have  treated  of  this  division  under  our  present  title, 
because  the  animals  which  it  comprises  would  be  looked 
for  here,  in  consequence  of  the  general  position  assigned 
to  them  by  zoologists;  hut  it  is  impossible  to  study  their 
organization  and  habits  without  perceiving  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  true  Whales : they  are,  in  short,  Aquatic 
Pachyderms. 

It  is  not  indeed  surprising  that  they  should  so  long  have 
been  confounded  with  the  Cetaceans ; for  their  general 
appearance  and  horizontal  tail,  joined  to  the  difficulty  of 
associating  them  either  with  the  Seale  or  the  Walrus , not- 
withstanding their  aquatic  habits,  led  naturally  to  their 
being  placed  in  the  same  order  with  the  true  zoophagous 
whales.  But  with  external  form  almost  all  resemblance 
ceases ; and  when  these  phytophagous  mammals  are,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  referred  to  a separate  group,  there  will 
not  be,  so  far  os  discovery  has  hitherto  gone,  any  such 
animal  as  a phytophagous  whale. 

* The  short  and  thick  neck,  fin-like  fore-legs,  want  of 
hind-legs,  caudal  tegumentary  fin,  smooth,  naked,  and 
almost  hairless  integument,  are  oil  modifications  of  external 
form  by  which  the  Dugongs  and  Manatees  arc  adapted  to 
play  their  part  in  the  water:  but  the  kind  qf  part*  says 
Professor  Owen,  * which  they  are  to  play  in  that  element 
depends  on  organic  characters  which  mainly,  if  not  exclu- 


sively, reveal  their  true  affinities.  Now  we  have  seen  that 
the  whole  of  the  internal  structure  in  the  herbivorous  CV- 
tacea  differs  as  widely  from  that  of  the  carnivorous  Cetacea 
as  do  their  habits : that  the  amount  of  variation  is  as  great 
as  well  could  be  in  animals  of  the  same  class  existing  in 
the  same  great  deep.  The  junction  of  the  Dugongs  and 
Manatees  with  the  true  Whales  cannot  therefore  be  ad- 
mitted in  & distribution  of  animals  according  to  their 
organization.  With  much  superficial  resemblance,  they 
have  little  real  or  organic  resemblance  to  the  Walrus, 
which  exhibits  an  extreme  modification  of  the  amphibious 
carnivorous  type.  I conclude  therefore  that  the  Dugong 
and  its  congeners  must  either  form  a group  apart,  or  be 
joined,  as  in  the  classification  of  M.  de  Blainville,  with  the 
Pachyderms,  with  which  the  herbivorous  Cetacea  have  the 
nearest  affinities,  and  to  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
more  immediately  linked  by  the  now  lost  genus  Dixothk- 

R1UH.’ 

These  Aquatic  Pachyderms  consist  of  three  genera, 
namely  : the  Manatees  Manat  us,  Cuv.) ; the  Dugongs, 
JIalicore,  111.  {Dugungus,  Camper,  &c.) ; and  the  Maskaia 
{ Sicih r us , Cuv.,  ftytina , III.). 

Manatus. 

Generic  Character. — Body  oblong ; molar  teeth  marked 
with  two  transversal  elevations  on  their  crown ; no  canines 
in  the  adult ; vestiges  of  nails  on  the  edges  of  their  anterior 
extremities  or  pectoral  fins;  pectoral  mamma?;  skin  very 
thick  and  naked;  whiskers  very  strong  and  close  set; 
horizontal  tail  thick,  tegumentary,  and  elongated  oval. 

n 8—8 

Dental  formula: — Incisors,  g;  molars, 


Cuvier  describes  the  Manatees  as  having  an  oblong  body 
terminated  by  an  elongated  oval  fin ; eight  molar  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  with  a square  crown  marked  by  two  transverse 
ridges  ; neither  incisors  nor  canines  in  the  adult ; but  in 
the  very  young  ones  two  small  pointed  teeth  are  found  in 
the  intermaxillary  bones,  which  disappear  early.  The 
vestiges  of  nails  are  observable  on  the  edges  of  their  flip- 
pers, which  they  use  dexterously  enough  in  creeping  and 
carrying  their  young.  This  has  caused  these  organs  to  he 
compared  to  hands,  whence  their  name  Manati,  or  Ma- 
natee. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus. — The  warmer 
pails  of  America  and  its  islands : Western  Africa. 

The  mammae  of  the  Manatees  and  Dugongs  are  pectoral, 
and  this  conformation,  joined  to  the  adroit  use  of  their 
flippers  {'whose  five  fingers  can  he  easily  distinguished 
through  the  investing  membranes,  four  of  them  being  ter- 
minated by  nails)  in  progression,  nursing  their  young,  &c., 
have  caused  them,  when  seen  at  a distance  with  the  an- 
terior part  of  their  body  out  of  the  water,  to  be  taken  for 
some  creature  approaching  to  human  shape  so  nearly 
(especially  as  their  muzzle  is  thick  set  with  hairs,  giving 
somewhat  of  the  effect  of  human  hair  or  a beard),  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  not  a few  of  the  tales  of  Mer- 
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men  and  Mermaids  have  had  their  origin  with  these  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  with  Seals  and  Walruses.  Thus  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards  give  the  Manatee  a denomination 
which  signifies  Woman-fish  ; and  the  Dutch  call  the  Du- 
gong  Baurdmannefje,  or  Little  Bearded  Man.  A very 
Tittle  imagination  and  a memory  for  only  the  marvellous 
portion  or  the  appearance  sufficed,  doubtless,  to  complete 
the  metamorphosis  of  this  half  woman  or  man,  half-fish,  into 
a Siren,  a Mermaid,  or  a Merman,  and  the  wild  recital  of  the 
voyager  was  treasured  up  by  such  writers  as  Maillet,  La- 
chesiiaye-des-Bois,  Sacks,  Valentyn,  and  others,  who,  as 
Cuvier  well  observes,  have  displayed  more  learning  than 
judgment. 

Example,  Manatus  americanus. 

Description. — The  American  Manatee  is  of  rounded 
form,  anu  has  been  compared  to  a leathern  bottle  or  wine- 
skin. The  head  is  conical,  atul  no  depression  marks  its  junc- 
tion with  the  body  ; the  muzzle  is  stout  and  fleshy,  semicir- 
cular at  its  upper  part,  where  are  the  two  semilunar  apertures 
of  the  nostrils.  The  lull  upper  lip  is  somewhat  cleft  in  the 
middle,  and  two  tufts  of  stiff  bristles  spring  from  its  sides  ; 
the  lower  lip  is  shorter  and  straighter  than  the  upper,  and 
the  internal  lining  of  both  consists  of  short  hard  very'  thick 
hairs.  The  mouth  is  not  large,  and  the  eyes  are  small. 
Two  small  fissures  in  the  skin  form  the  only  appearance 
of  external  ears.  The  flippers  or  swimming  paws  have 
more  freedom  of  motion  than  those  of  the  true  Whales : 
the  articulations  of  the  fingers  may  he  felt  through  the 
skin,  and  are  endowed  with  considerable  power  and  mo- 
1 ility.  There  is  no  nail  on  the  thumb,  but  the  four  fingers 
are  famished  with  nails,  that  of  the  little  finger  being 
very  small.  The  skin  is  greyish  and  coarse,  like  bull  s 
hide,  some  say  slightly  shngreened,  and  having  isolated 
liaire  scattered  here  and  there  ; these  hairs  are  most  nume- 
rous at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  behind  the  paws.  The 
mamnuc  are  situated  on  the  breast,  and  are  not  much  de- 
veloped, except  during  the  period  when  they  aic  called 
into  action  for  the  supply  of  the  young. 

This  species  reaches  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  is  the 
Ikvuf  and  Vache  Marine,  and  Femme  Marine , of  the 
French ; Sea-Cow  of  the  Euglish.  Strange  figures  were 
given  of  it  by  the  older  naturalists ; that  in  Hernandez 
has  the  lore-feet  terminated  with  solid  hoofs. 

Geographical  Distribution.  — The  wanner  parts  of 
America  and  the  Antilles,  about  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

Habits , Food,  Jf-c. — The  Manatees  are  gregarious,  and 
generally  go  in  troops.  The  young  are  usually  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  herd  for  protection,  and  on  the  approach 
of  danger,  all  unite  for  the  common  safety.  It  is  alleged 
that,  when  one  has  been  struck  by  a harpoon,  its  compan- 
ions will  tear  out  the  weapon  ; and  they  are  so  attached  to 
their  young  that  if  the  calf  be  taken  the  captors  are  sure 
of  the  mother,  from  the  recklessness  with  which  her  ma- 
ternal affection  leads  her  to  the  place  of  capture.  If  the 
mother  be  captured,  the  young  follow  her  to  the  shore  and 
fall  an  easy  prey. 

The  shallow  hays  of  the  Antilles  and  the  quiet  creeks  of 
the  South  American  rivers,  particularly  in  Guiana  and  the 
Brazils,  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  Manatee.  They 
were  formerly  abundant  at  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  ana 
Amazon,  ascending  many  miles,  even  into  their  tributaries 
and  the  fresh  water  lakes.  There  their  actions  are  re- 
corded as  being  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  whales, 
such  as  breaching  or  leaping  to  a considerable  height  out  of 
the  water.  The  food  is  entirely  vegetable,  consisting  of  sub- 
aqueous plants  and  littoral  herbs,  principally.  According 
to  Hernandez,  “Hiunano  more  coit,  faemina  supina  in  littore 
ferd  tota  proeumbente,  acceleritate  quadam  superveniente 
mare.”  The  same  author  adds,  that  only  one  young  is 
produced  at  a birth.  The  milk  is  said  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  taste. 

Ulilitu  to  Man. — 'Tie  mild  inoffensive  manners  of  the 
Manatee,  and  the  unsuspecting  nature  of  the  animal,  make 
it  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter,  who  pursues  it  for  the  salts 
of  the  flesh,  which  all  pronounce  to  be  excellent,  both 
fresh  and  salted.  Hernandez  compares  it  to  well  fatted 
pork  of  pleasant  flavour,  but  says  that,  it  is  noxious  to 
those  labouring  under  lues  venerea.  Others  compare  it, 
when  roasted,  to  beef  or  veal  in  flavour,  and  state  that 
when  salted  it  makes  excellent  sea  provision. 

It  is  alleged  that  formerly  they  were  so  plentiful  within 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  of  Cayenne,  that  a large  boat  might 
be  filled  with  them  in  a single  day,  when  their  flesh  was 
P.  U.,  No.  1710. 


sold  in  the  market  at  about  threepence  a pound.  But  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  was  purchased  soon  reduced  the 
numbers,  and  made  them  comparatively  scarce. 

The  capture  is  generally  effected  by  means  of  the  har- 
poon. At  St.  Domingo  the  hunters  approached  them  in  a 
small  boat,  and  struck  them  with  a large  harpoon  to  which 
a long  stout  cord  was  made  fast.  The  stricken  animal 
marie  violent  elfbrts  to  escape,  carrying  with  it  the  harpoon 
and  cord,  to  the  end  of  which  a cork  or  piece  of  light 
wood  to  serve  as  a buoy  was  attached,  and  indicated  the 
whereabout  of  the  manatee.  Alter  a while  the  hunters 
took  hold  of  the  rope  and  at  last  drew  the  exhausted  ani- 
mal on  shore,  where  it  w as  killed.  The  spoil  of  manatee- 
catching,  thus  conducted,  is  described  as  nighly  diverting, 
but  the  boat  is  sometimes  upset  by  the  struggles  of  the 
animal  in  the  shoals. 

Manatees  have  reached  Europe.  The  carcass  of  one 
which  had  been  long  dead,  is  recorded  to  have  come  on 
shore  at  Newhaven  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  the  autumn  of 
1785 ; and  Duhamcl  states  that  one  with  its  cub  was 
thrown  on  shore  near  Dieppe. 


Thu  Mamie*. 

Halicore. 

Generic  Character. — Body  elongated,  tail-fin  in  form  of 
a crescent,  molars  each  composed  of  two  cones  united  by 
the  side,  small  pointed  tusks  inserted  in  the  incisive  bones, 
skin  very  thick  and  without  haire. 

4 

Dental  formula;  incisor*,  j canines,  0;  moliu*. 


Teeth  uf  Du-on 3.  (P.  Cuv.) 

The  attention  of  Professor  Owen  was  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  state  of  the  dentition  of  the  Dugongs  of 
different  sexes  which  he  examined,  from  which  it  ap- 
pealed that,  as  in  the  Narwhal,  the  permanent  tusks  of 
the  female  are  arrested  in  their  growth,  and  remain 
throughout  life  concealed  within  the  substance  of  the 
intermaxillary  bones  and  the  alveolar  integument.  The 
Vol.  XXVII— 2 P 
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cavity  of  the  tusks,  he  states,  is  in  like  manner  filled  up 
by  the  secretion  of  the  pulp  which  retrogrades  in  the 
course  of  its  absorption,  and  hence  the  tusks  are  solid,  like 
tho  corresponding  tusks  in  the  female  Narwhal,  or  at  least, 
present  only  a shallow  cavity  at  their  expanded  and  dis- 
torted base.  He  found  in  one  cranium  of  a male  Dugong 
in  the  upper  jaw,  the  deciduous  incisors  or  tusks  co-exist- 
ing with  the  permanent  ones.  In  the  skull  of  a male 
3 3 

which  had  molars,  the  sockets  of  the  deciduous  in- 

chore  were  obliterated,  and  the  points  of  the  permanent 
ones  projected  from  their  sockets.  Not  more  than  twenty 
grinders,  five  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  appear  to  be  deve- 
loped in  this  animal. 

“ ft  is  obvious.'’  says  Professor  Owen,  “that  the  different 
form  and  condition  of  the  tusks  thus  observed  in  the  heads 
of  Dugongs  of  the  same  size  ami  age,  might  be  regarded 
as  indicating  a^pecitie  instead  of  a sexual  difference.  Dr. 
Knox  inclines  to  the  former  opinion;  I have,  however, 
adopted  the  latter  view,  not  hastily  or  hypothetically,  but 
as  a result  of  the  minute  compaiison  of  the  forms  and  pro- 
portions of  all  the  crania  which  have  come  under  my 
observation.” 

Example,  Halicore  Du  song. 

Description. — The  hern!  of  this  Dugong  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body,  which  in  general  form  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Manatee.  The  large  upper  lip  is  thick 
and  obliquely  truncated,  and  the  truncated  surface,  which 
forms  the  short  and  nearly  vertical  snout,  is  furnished  with 
soft  papillfe  and  a few  bristles;  a horny  substance  covers 
the  lips  the  upper  of  which  is  very  moveable  and  tumid 
on  the  edge;  the  lower  is  much  smaller,  resembling  a 
round  or  oblong  chin.  The  inside  of  the  cheeks  is  fur- 
nished with  strong  projecting  bristles.  The  nostrils  are 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  upper  jaw,  where  it  curves 
downwards,  and  penetrate  obliquely,  so  that  the  upper 
semilunar  edge  presses  upon  the  lower  surface  to  form  a 
valve  capable  of  being  shut  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The 
eyes  an-  small.  The  little  aperture  of  the  car  is  hardly 
perceptible.  The  mamma?  are  placed  on  the  chest,  be- 
neath the  thick  and  fleshy  flippers  or  paws,  which  are 
rather  warty  on  their  anterior  edge ; but  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  nails.  The  tail  is  broad,  and  lobated  or  cres- 
cent-shaped. The  skin  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
of  a uniform  bluehh  colour,  sometimes  blotched  with  white 
below.  Length  from  seven  to  eight  feet. 

Geograjihical  Distribution. — Sumatra  and  all  the  warm 
seas  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
observed  at  the  north  of  New  Holland,  and  to  have  once 
been  common  at  the  island  of  Rodriguez. 

lluhiti r,  Food,  $e. — ‘ The  external  form  of  the  Dugong,* 
says  Professor  Owen,  ' is  not  so  well  calculated  for  moving 
rapidly  through  the  water  as  that  of  the  dolphin  and  other 
carnivorous  Cetacea.  which  subsist  by  a perpetual  pursuit 
of  living  animals.  In  these  the  snout  is  conical  ana  pecu- 
liarly elongated,  and  in  some,  as  the  Dr /phi  nun  Gauge- 
tints,  the  jaws  are  produced  to  an  extreme  length,  so  as 
to  give  them  every  advantage  in  seizing  their  swift  and 
slippery  prey;  whilst  in  the  herbivorous  Dugong  the  snout 
is  as  remarkable  for  its  obtuse  truncate  character — a form 
however  which  is  equally  advantageous  to  it,  and  well 
adapted  to  its  habits  of  browzing  upon  the  algte  and  fuel 
which  grow  upon  the  submarine  rocks  of  the  Indian  seas. 
As,  from  the  fixed  nature  of  the  Du  gong's  food,  the  mo- 
tions of  the  animal  during  the  time  of  feeding  must  relate 
more  immediately  to  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  sur- 
face to  respire,  its  tail,  the  principal  locomotive  organ  of 
ascent  and  descent,  is  proportionally  greater  than  in  the 
true  Cetacea,  its  breadth  being  rather  more  than  one-third 
the  length  of  the  whole  body.  But  the  most  important 
external  differences  are  seen  in  the  presence  of  the  «tem- 
bratta  nictitans,  in  the  anterior  position  of  the  nostrils,  and 
in  the  situation  of  the  mamma’,  which  are  pectoral,  or 
rather  axillary,  being  situated  just  behind  the  roots  of  the 
flippers ; in  the  female  specimen  examined  their  base  was 
about  the  size  of  a shilling,  and  they  projected  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  surface.  A considerable  ridge  extends 
along  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  back,  which  is  continued  upon  and  terminates  in 
the  tail.* 

The  haunts  of  the  Dugong,  which  does  not  appear  ever 
to  frequent  the  land  or  fresh-water,  arc  generally  in  the  j 


sea-sliallows,  where  the  water  is  not  more  than  two  or 
three  fathoms. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  states  that  during  six  months  four 
of  these  animals  were  secured  at  Singapore,  but  that  the 
greatest  number  is  said  to  be  taken  during  the  northern 
monsoon,  when  the  sea  is  most  calm,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Johore  River.  They  are  usually  caught  by  spearing, 
in  which  feat  the  natives  are  very  expert,  aunng  the  night, 
when  the  animals  indicate  their  approach  by  a snuffling 
noise  which  they  make  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
first  object  of  the  captor  is  to  secure  and  elevate  the  tail, 
when  the  animal  becomes  perfectly  powerless.  Sir  Stamford 
adds,  that  the  Dugong*  are  seldom  caught  at  Singapore 
above  eight  or  nine  feel  in  length  ; but  how  much  larger 
they  grow  is  not  ascertained,  as,  when  they  exceed  that 
size,  their  superior  strength  enables  them  to  make  their 
escape. 

Leguat,  who  speaks  of  them  as  occurring  at  the  Isle  of 
France  in  great  numbers  about  a hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  says  that  they  were  twenty  feet  long,  but  were 
very  easily  taken.  They  fed  in  flocks  like  sheep  in  three 
or  four  fathoms'  water,  and  made  no  attempt  at  escape 
when  approached.  Sometimes  they  were  shot  at  the  end 
of  the  musket,  sometimes  laid  hold  of  and  forced  on  shore. 
Three  or  four  hundred  were  met  with  together,  and  they 
were  so  far  from  shy  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
handled,  and  the  fattest  were  thus  selected.  The  larger  ones 
were  avoided,  not  only  on  account  of  the  trouble  they 
gave  in  the  capture,  but  because  their  flesh  was  not  so 
good  as  that  of  the  smaller  and  younger  ones. 

The  female  Dugong  produces  generally  only  one  young 
at  a birth,  and  to  this  tne  mother  bears  such  strong  affec- 
tion that,  if  the  young  is  speared,  the  mother  will  not  de- 
part, but  is  sure  to  be  taken  also.  Tlie  Malays  consider 
j this  animal  as  almost  typical  of  maternal  affection.  The 
young  utter  a short  and  sharp  cry,  and  are  said  to  shed 
tears,  which  are  carefully  preserved  by  the  common  peo- 
ple as  a charm,  under  the  notion  that  they  will  secure  the 
atfccUons  of  those  whom  they  love,  as  they  attract  the 
mother  to  the  voung  Dugong. 

Utility  to  Man. — The  flesh  is  delicate,  and  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  buffalo  or  common  ox.  The  Du- 
gong  is  considered  by  the  Malays  as  a royal  fish,  and  the 
king  has  a right  to  all  that  are  taken.  Sir  Stamford 
| RafflcB  states  that  this  species  afforded  much  satisfaction 
j on  the  table,  as  the  flesh  proved  to  be  most  excellent 
beef. 

The  Dugong  of  the  Rod  Sea  is  considered  different  from 
1 that  above  noticed,  by  Professor  Ruppell,  who  describes 
it  by  the  name  of  Iln/icare  tabrrn  iru/i,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  with  the  skin  of  this  species  that  the  Jews  were 
directed  to  veil  the  Tabernacle.  He  saw  it  swimming  among 
the  coral  banks  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  near  the  Dalac 
islands.  The  fishermen  harpooned  a female,  which  he 
dissected,  ten  feet  Jong.  The  Arabs  stated  that  they  live 
in  pairs  or  small  families,  that  they  have  feeble  voices, 
feed  on  algtp , and  that  in  February  and  March  bloody  bat- 
tles occur  between  the  males,  which  attain  the  length  of 
eighteen  feet.  The  female  brings  forth  in  November  and 
December.  The  flesh,  teeth,  and  skin  arc  esteemed  by  the 
Arabs. 


Tb*  Dnironjr. 

For  an  account  of  tho  northern  form  of  this  group,  SteD 
frrui  or  Rytiva , our  limits  compel  us  to  refer  the  reader 
to  Steller's  description  in  the  second  volume  of  the  ‘New 
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Memoirs  of  the  Petersburg  Academy’  (1751).  Very  little 
addition  has  since  been  made  to  its  history. 

Zoophagous  Cetaceans. 

Delphinidse. 

These  have  an  elongated  body,  with  their  jaws  more  or 
less  projecting  in  the  form  of  a beak,  are  without  tusks, 
but  moat  frequently  furnished  with  a great  number  of 
teeth  simple  and  equal  in  size,  which  arc  however  wanting 
altogether  in  some  species ; no  baleen  or  whalebone ; 
blow-holes  with  a common  opening  in  a crescent  shape 
on  the  head. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  family  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally as  consisting  of  from  84  to  95  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  from  84  to  95  in  the  lower,  = 108  to  1110. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  more  than  two  of  the 
numerous  genera  of  this  family. 

Phocena. 

Generic  Character. — Muzzle  short,  convex,  and  not  ter- 
minated in  a rostrum  : teeth  numerous,  placed  irregularly 
in  each  jaw  ; a dorsal  fin. 

Dental  formula : — Molars,  — — — = 80  to  02. 

40  to  40 


T«Ui  of  Pot (P.  Cut.) 

Example,  Phoctena  communis,  Delphi nus  jihoceena, 
Linn. 

Description.  Upper  part  of  the  body  deep  bluish  or 
greenish  black  fading  on  the  sides  into  the  polished  silvery 
whiteness  of  the  belly.  The  brownish  flippers  rise  from  a 
white  ground.  Length  from  four  to  five  feet. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Atlantic  Ocean.  Seas  of 
Europe. 

Tins  appears  to  he  the  tjMKaiva  ( phoctena ) of  Aristotle 
(‘Hist.  An.’  vi.,  12).  Some,  Pennant  and  others,  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  Tnrsio  of  Pliny  (•  Nat.  Hist.,’  ix..  9), 
which,  according  to  the  Homan  naturalist,  bears  some 
likeness  to  the  Dolphins,  of  which  he  relates  so  many 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  their  affection  for  man  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  It  is  the  Porco  pence  of  the  Italians 
(whence  probably  the  English  name  Porpesse ) ; Marsouin 
of  the  French ; Mareuin  and  Twnblare  of  the  Swedes ; 
Meerschwein  of  the  Germans;  and  Llamhidydd  of  the 
antient  British. 

Habits , Food,  cfr. — Porpesses  swim  in  shoals,  and  drive 
the  mackerel,  herrings,  and  salmon  before  them,  pursuing 
them  up  the  bays  ‘with  the  same  eagerness,’  says  Pennant, 
• as  a pack  of  dogs  does  a hare.  In  some  places  they  almost 
darken  the  sea  as  they  rise  above  water  to  take’ breath  : 
they  not  only  seek  for  prey  near  the  surface,  but  often  de- 
scend to  the  bottom  in  search  of  sand-eels  and  sea- worms, 
which  they  root  out  of  the  sand  with  their  noses  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  hogs  do  in  the  field  for  their  food.'  In  fine 
weather  they  lean,  roll,  and  tumble  in  the  manner  so  well 
known,  principally  in  the  spring  and  summer,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  tneir  rutting  season.  They  go  until**  rivers  in 
pursuit  of  the  salmon,  to  which  they  are  a deadly  enemy, 
and  other  fish ; and  have  been  seen  high  in  the  Loire. 
Charente,  and  Seine  in  France.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
when  the  porpesses  are  gamboling  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, they  appear  heedless  and  blind  to  all  danger  and  ri*k, 
which,  as  their  brain  is  highly  developed,  strengthens  the 
supposition  that  they  are,  at  such  times,  actuated  by  the 
sexual  impulse  to  an  extent  that  lessens  their  usual  wari- 
ness. On  the  23rd  May,  1842,  we  saw,  about  10  a.m., 
two  rolling  and  sporting  a little  above  London  Bridge 
towards  the  Surrey  shore.  They  seemed  1o  disregard  the 
numerous  steam-vessels  which  were  constantly  passing,  and 


to  pay  no  attention  to  the  wherries,  some  of  which  went 
close  to  them.  The  man  on  the  look-out  in  the  steamer 
from  whose  deck  we  watched  them  said  that  they  had  been 
seen  between  five  nnd  six  that  morning  near  Southwark 
Bridge,  and  that  one  of  them  had  been  hooked  with  a boat- 
hook, but  had  got  away.  It  was  blowing  fresh  from  the 
south-west,  and  the  tide  w as  miming  up ; file  time  for  high 
water  at  London  Bridge  that  day  being  0*45. 

The  period  of  utero-gestation  is  said  to  be  six  months 
and  the  young  at  the  birth  twenty  inches  in  length.  The 
mother  watches  over  it  with  the  most  tender  care. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  porpesae  in  pursuit  of  the 
salmon,  describe  the  scene  as  most  interesting  from  the 
efforts  of  the  salmon  to  escape,  and  the  adroitness  with 
which  the  porpesse  counteracts  their  attempts.  In  their 
distress  the  salmon  frequently  spring  high  out  of  the  w ater, 
but  their  ever  watchfaf  foe  Sides  tneir  relapse,  and  by  its 
rapid,  quick,  and  well  directed  turns,  seldom  fails  to 
secure  its  prey.  # 

Utility  to  Man. — The  oil  produced  from  the  fat  surround- 
ing the  body  is  of  the  purest  kind,  and  the  skin  when  care- 
fully tanned  and  dressed  is  used  for  wearing-apparel,  and 
for  coverings  for  carriages.  The  shoals  of  porpesses  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland  are  said  to  be  immense,  and  might  be 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring  population  if 
famished  with  boats  and  proper  implements  for  their  can- 
ture,  and  conversion  to  oeconomic  purposes.  As  on  article 
of  food,  the  flesh  was  antiently  esteemed,  and  considered 
worthy  of  the  tables  of  the  great.  Receipts  for  dressing  it 
appear  in  the  * Forme  of  Cury,’  compiled  (circ.  1300)  by  the 
master  cooks  of  King  Richard  II.  It  appears  to  have  been 
served  in  • Funnente,  in  broth,  and  roasted,  and  was  evi- 
dently used  both  fresh  and  salted.  Several  of  them  were  on 
the  board  at  the  great  feast  holden  at  the  ‘ intronazation’  of 
George  Novell,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  In  Henry  VlII.’s  time  it  continued  to  be  a royal  dish, 
and  was  in  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  appears  to 
have  been,  in  those  days,  generally  presented  as  a roast  with 
a sauce  made  of  fine  white  bread  crumbs,  mixed  with  vine- 
gar and  sugar.  The  common  dolphin,  Delphi nus  de/phis, 
was  then  considered  so  great  a delicacy,  that,  according  to 
Dr.  Caius,  one  which  was  token  in  his  day  was  thought  a 
present  worthy  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  distributed  it 
amongst  his  friends  : it  was  roasted  and  dressed  with  the 
porpesse-sauee  last  above  mentioned.  At  a later  period, 
the  porpesse  kept  its  ground  on  the  table  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics on  fish-days  and  during  Lent.  Nor  have  modem  navi- 
gators found  it  undesirable  food.  Captain  Colnett's  people, 
who  fell  in  with  numbers  of  them  off  the  Mexican  coast, 
mixed  their  flesh  with  their  salt-pork — making  excellent 
sausages,  which  formed  their  ordinary  food.  Captain  Basil 
Hall  speaks  with  some  unction  of  a dish  of  porpesse-cut- 
lets,  woll  separated  from  the  investing  lard  ana  blabber, 
which  was  served  at  his  table  with  such  happy  effect  that 
the  dish  left  his  cabin  empty. 

The  flesh  of  the  porpesse  is  the  Greenlander's  great 
dainty,  and  he  quail's  ita  oil  as  the  most  delicious  of 
draughts. 


Tba  PorpcN  . 

Del  phinapt  crus. 

Generic  Character.— Head  obtuse,  muzzle  short  and  co- 
nical, or  terminated  in  an  elongated  rostrum  ; number  of 
teeth  variable ; no  dorsal  fin. 

9—9 

Dental  formula,  according  to  F.  Cuv.,  g— - = 34. 
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Example,  Delph  innpterus  ieucas,  Ddnhtnus  leueat.  Gra. 

Description. — I lend  obtuse,  muzzle  snort  ami  conical ; n 
small  angular  eminence  in  place  ol* the  dorsal  fin;  colour 
yellowish  while  or  cream-colour;  but  they  have  been  seen 
yellowish  approaching  to  orange,  and  white  tinged  with 
red.  The  young  with  brownish  spot®,  and  occasionally, 
blue  or  slaty.  No  externa!  car,  mouth  small,  eye  hardly 
larger  than  that  of  man  : iris  blue.  Spiracle  on  the  vertex 
with  its  horns  turned  backwards.  Length  from  12  to  1H 
feet. 

Gettgruphical  Distribution. — The  Northern  Ocean. 

This  is  the  IMuga  and  White  Whale  of  author®  and 
navigators  White  1'ish  of  the  whalers. 

One  of  these  dolphins  haunted  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  the 
summer  of  1815  for  nearly  three  months,  passing  almost 
daily  upwards  ami  again  retiring,  with  the  flood  and  ebb. 
It  was  supposed  to  he  in  pursuit  of  salmon,  and,  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts,  the  salmon-fibbers  killed  it  with 
fire-arms  and  spears.  Mr.  Bald,  of  Alloa,  bought  it  and 
sent  it  to  Professor  Jameson:  it  is  now  in  the  Kdinhurgh 
Museum,  and  formed  the  subject  of  the  interesting  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Neil  in  the  Transactions  q f 
the  Wernerian  Sncirtu . 

Mr.  Neil  remarks  that  the  shape  of  this  animal  is  very 
symmetrical,  suggesting  the  idea  of  perfect  adaptation  to 
rapid  progression  in  the  water.  Its  head,  he  observes,  is 
small  and  lengthened,  and  over  the  forehead  there  is  a thick 
round  cushion  of  flesh  and  fat : live  body  continues  to  swell 
as  far  ns  the  large,  thick,  oval  flippers,  and  from  that  point 
gradually  diminishes  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  which 
is  powerful,  and  described  as  bent  under  the  body  in  swim- 
ming, and  propelling  the  animal  with  the  velocity  of  an 
arrow. 

The  contradictory  .accounts  of  the  number  of  the  teeth 
arise  probably  from  differences  of  age.  In  the  specimen 

q_  t) 

examined  by  Mr.  Neil,  they  were  .. 

G — Ci 


Habits,  Food , $-c. — The  higher  and  Arctic  latitudes  ap- 
pear to  he  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  Beluga.  They  abound 
in  Hudson's  Bay,  Davis's  Straits,  and  on  parts  of  the 
southern  coasts  of  Asia  ami  America,  where  they  ascend 
the  large  rivers.  Steller  noticed  them  at  Kamtrhatka ; and 
in  Charlevoix's  lime  they  were  numerous  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  going  with  the  tide  as  high  as  Quebec.  Disco 
Island  in  Greenland  is  said  to  abound  with  them,  nor  are 
they  scarce  at  Spitzbergcn.  Scoresby  did  not  bcc  them 
lower  than  Jan  Mayen's  Land  : he  seldom  observed  them 
among  the  ice,  but  where  the  water  was  clearest  and 
smoothest.  They  are  described  as  not  at  all  shy,  but  often 
following  the  ships,  tumbling  about  the  boats  in  herds  of 
forty  or  fifty,  bespangling  the  surface  with  their  brilliant 
whiteness.  The  whale-fisher  seldom  disturbs  these  beau- 
tiful creatures,  for  they  are  not  only  difficult  to  strike  on 
account  of  their  activity,  but,  when  stricken,  the  harpoon 
frequently  draws,  and  if  it  holds,  the  capture  is  blit  of  little 
value.  Sir  Charles  Giesecke  speaks  of  their  regular  an- 
nual visits  about  November  to  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
where  they  become  a seasonable  supply  to  the  natives  when 
other  provisions  fall  short.  They  arrive  in  herds  with 
stormy  weather  and  south-west  winds,  and  arc  taken  with 
harpoons  and  strong  nets.  Cod,  haddock,  flounders,  &c., 
are  said  to  be  the  usual  food  of  the  Beluga. 


roeco  leather  is  said  to  be  made,  which,  though  thin,  will 
resist  a musket -ball.  The  internal  membranes  are  used  for 
windows,  and  bed-curtains,  and  the  sinews  for  thread.  The 
flesh,  it  is  asserted,  resemble*  beef,  though  somewhat  oily. 
Hans  Egede  describes  both  it  and  the  fat  as  having  no  bad 
taste  ‘ when  it  is  marinated  with  vinegar  and  salt,'  and  says 
that  it  is  then  as  well  flavoured  as  any  pork  whatever.  He 
declares  the  fins  also  and  the  tail  ' pickled  or  sauced'  to 
lie  very  good  eating,  so  that,  according  to  Hans,  ‘ he  is  very 
good  cheer.’ 

Monodon. 

Generic  Character. — Body  elongated,  a slight  longitudi- 
nal projection  or  crest  in  plaoe  of  the  dorsal  fin  ; flippers 
ova). 

Dental  formula —tt-  > molars  0. 

Example,  Monodon  monoceros. 

Description. — General  form  long  ovoid.  Head  about  a 
seventh  of  the  whole  length,  with  a slight  depression 
behind  it  where  it  joins  the  body;  forehead  rising  sud- 
denly and  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  mouth,  then 
becoming  horizontal  for  a few  inches,  and  afterwards  again 
slightly  elevated.  Blow-hole  directly  over  the  eye,  which 
is  small,  the  orbit  oval,  the  iris  chestnut,  and  the  sclerotic 
coat  white.  The  back  rises  gradually  to  a few  inches 
behind  the  flippers,  where  it  is  thickest.  Slight  ridges  arc 
perceptible  on  the  upper  and  lower  parts  on  each  side, 
giving  the  body,  especially  towards  the  tail,  somewhat  of 
a squared  appearance.  Flippers  elliptical  and  rather 
curved,  the  anterior  edge  thickest,  and  small  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  animal.  An  irregular  sharp  adipose 
ridge,  about  two  inches  high  and  between  two  and  three 
feet  long,  about  midway  between  snout  and  tail,  in  place 
of  a dorsal  fin.  Tail  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty 
inches  in  length  to  four  feet  in  breadth.  Colour  blackish- 
grey  on  the  back,  variegated  with  numerous  darker  spots 
running  into  each  other,  forming  a dusky -black  surface  ; 
the  sides  with  paler  and  more  open  spots  of  grey  on  a 
white  ground.  No  »pots  on  the  belly.  The  ground 
colour  in  old  narwhals  is  slated  to  be  entirely  white,  with 
dark-grey  or  blackish  spots  of  different  degrees  of  inten- 
sity ; whilst  on  the  belly  they  arc  faint  and  few,  occurring 
at  intervals,  and  considerable  spaces  being  spotless.  In 
one  stranded  in  the  Elbe  the  skin  was  white  as  snow, 
marked  with  a multitude  of  dark  spots  to  a considerable 
depth  ; but  the  belly  was  ever)' where  white  and  glistening. 
Length  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  feel  without  the  tu&ks. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  Northern  Ocean. 

This  is  the  Naartral  of  the  Germans ; Narwhal , Uni- 
come,  and  hicorne  de  Mer  of  the  French ; and  Narwhal 
and  Unicorn  Whale  of  the  English. 

Habits,  Food,  — Under  this  head  we  must  first  notice 
the  tusks,  one  of  which  only,  a*  observed  above,  p.  278,  is 
generally  developed,  the  other  remaining  within  the  socket : 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case  ; for  specimens  have  been 
taken  with  both  incisors  or  tusks  exposed,  though  one  was 
somewhat  less  than  the  other.  These  incisor*  appear  to 
be  common  to  both  sexes.  In  one  at  Hamburg  the  tusks 
where  they  emerge  from  the  sockets  are  two  inches  asun- 
der: they  then  gradually  diverge  till  the  space  between 
their  points  is  thirteen  inches.  The  length  of  the  left 
tusk  is  seven  feet  five  inches ; that  of  the  right  seven  feet. 
The  question  arises  os  to  the  use  of  the  tusk,  for  one  ap- 
pears to  he  the  normal  development  in  the  economy  of  the 
animal.  Mr.  Scoresby  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  as 
the  end  of  the  tusk  is  smooth  and  clean,  while  the  rest  of 
it  is  rough  and  dirty,  and  ns  a broken  tusk  was  found 
rubbed  and  rounded,  it  may  be  used  to  pierce  thin  ice  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  animal  to  respire  without  the 
necessity  of  retreating  into  open  water.  Again,  he  states 
that  his  father  sent  him  the  contents  of  a narwhal's  sto- 
mach, consisting  of  several  half-digested  fishes,  with  others 
of  which  the  bones  only  remained.  There  were  the 
remains  of  a cuttle-fish,  part  of  the  spine  of  a flat-fish, 
probably  a small  turbot,  and  a skate  almost  entire.  The 
last  was  two  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  foot 
eight  inches  in  breadth,  comprising  the  bones  of  the  head, 
hack,  and  tail,  the  side-fins,  and  considerable  portions  of 
the  muscular  substance.  It  appears,  he  observes,  remark- 
able that  the  Narwhal,  an  animal  without  teeth,  with  a 
small  mouth,  and  stiff  lips,  should  be  able  to  catch  and 
swallow  so  large  a fish  as  a skate,  the  breadth  of  wliich  is 
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nearly  three  times  as  great  its  the  width  of  its  own  month. 
A*  the  animal  in  which  these  remains  were  found  had  a 
tusk  of  seven  feet,  Mr.  Scoresby  apprehended  that  this 
instrument  had  been  employed  in  the  capture  of  the 
fishes  on  which  it  had  recently  fed.  It  seemed  probable 
to  him  that  the  skates  had  been  pierced  with  the  horn  and 
killed  before  they  were  devoured ; otherwise,  he  observes, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  narwhal  could  have  swal- 
lowed them,  or  how  a fish  of  any  acthity  would  have  per- 
mitted itself  to  be  taken,  and  sucked  down  the  throat  of  a 
smoot h-mouthed  animal  without  teeth  to  detain  and  com- 
press it. 

Narwhals  swim  with  great  swiftness.  When  at  the  sur- 
face for  respiration,  they  blow  repeatedly  with  considerable 
force,  and  then  frequently  lie  motionless  for  several  minutes 
with  their  back  and  head  just  above  water.  Mr.  Scoresby 
describes  them  as  often  sporting  about  his  ship,  sometimes 
in  bands  of  fifteen  or  twenty  together,  often  elevating 
their  long  tusks  and  crossing  them  with  each  other  as  if 
they  were  fencing.  They  often  uttered  a very  unusual 
sound,  resembling  the  gurgling  of  water  in  the  throat,  which 
Mr.  Scoresby  thinks  produced  it,  as  it  only  occurred  when 
they  reared  their  tusks,  with  the  front  of  the  head  and 
mouth  out  of  the  water.  Several  of  them  followed  the 
ship,  seeming  to  be  attracted  by  curiosity  : as  the  water  was 
perfectly  transparent,  they  could  be  seen  descending  to  the 
keel  and  playing  about  the  rudder  for  a considerable  time. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  stated  to  Dr.  Fleming,  who  has  published 
a very  interesting  account  in  the  * Wernerian  Transactions,’ 
that  a narwhal  stranded  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast  was 
found  with  the  whole  of  its  body  buried  in  the  mud  of  the 
beach,  and  seemed  safely  and  securely  waiting  the  return 
of  the  tide. 

Utility  to  Man. — The  blubber  yields  a very  superior  oil, 
which,  as  well  as  the  flesh,  is  considered  a dainty  by  the 
Greenlander,  who  regards  the  Narwhal  as  the  herald  of  the 
Mysticcte,  in  whose  neighbourhood  the  former  is,  they  say, 
generally  to  be  found,  perhaps  from  partaking  of  the  same 
iood.  When  harpooned,  it  swiftly  dives  to  about  two  hun- 
dred fathoms,  and  on  its  return  to  the  surface  is  killed  by 
lances.  The  Greenlander  drives  them  to  fissures  in  the 
ice,  where  they  come  up  to  respire,  and  kills  them  with 
harpoons,  &c.  The  ivory  of  the  tusk  is  considered  superior 
to  that  of  the  elephant : it  is  very  dense  and  hard,  very 
white,  is  not  subject  to  become  yellow,  and  is  susceptible 
of  a high  polish.  They  formerly  brought  a high  price,  and 
many  virtues  were  attributed  to  them  [Unicorn]:  they 
still  form  a valued  article  in  commerce.  The  celebrated 
throne  of  the  Danish  kings  is  stated  to  be  made  of  the 
tusks  of  this  animal. 


Physetcridsp. 

Physeter. 

Generic  Character. — Length  of  the  head  equal  to  a 
thkd  or  half  of  the  total  length  ; upper  jaw  large,  elevated, 
and  either  without  teeth  or  furnished  with  very  few,  which 
are  short,  and  nearly  entirely  hidden  by  the  gum ; lower 
jaw  narrow,  and  armed  with  stout  conical  teeth  ; orifices 
of  the  blow-holes  united,  and  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  muzzle ; no  dorsal  fin. 

The  subjoined  cut  is  from  M.  F.  Cuvier,  who  gives  it 
from  the  skeleton  in  the  Paris  museum,  and  is  confined  to 
the  lower  jaw  only,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  in 
the  French  specimen  there  is  no  appearance  of  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw:  in  the  lower  there  are  27  on  each  side 
= 5-1. 
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Teeth  of  Cachalot. 

Example,  Physeter  niarrocephalus. 

Description. — To  render  the  following  abridgment  of 
the  description  by  Mr.  Beale  (who,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  the  ‘ Natural  History  of  the  8uerm  Whale,**  has  done 
more  to  elucidate  its  habits  ana  form  than  any  other 
writer)  more  intelligible,  we  prefix,  as  he  himself  does,  his 
cut,  which  is  by  fur  the  moat  accurate  published  figure 
extant  of  the  Spermaceti  Whale. 
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Sp*Tmaf*t»  What*. 

1.  Outline  ofth*  cntlt*  form.  9.  Aniirior  a'jwct  of  the  brad.  it  nostril  or 
nwut-holt* : 5.  Munition  of  ; e,  tl>e  junk  ; 4.  bunch  of  the  neck ; t.tyt  s 

/ 8n;  a.  *piral  t.l»l«>*  or  Mnuket  A,  the  hump;  f,  the  ridge ; *,  the 

urn  nil ; 7,  the  tall  or  flukn. 

H,  a l>arpv«. 

" In  nee. 


ti,  in  Fit)  C;  the  line*  for  mi  ns  the  square  cro  Intended  to  Teprornt  the 
Ulterior  part  of  the  keadv 


Cat 


The  head  presents  a very  thick  blunt  extremity,  con- 
stituting about  a third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal ; 
at  its  junction  with  the  body  is  a large  protuberance  on 
the  back  called ‘the  bunch  of  the  necli ;’  immediately 
behind  this  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  body,  which  from 
thence  gradually  tapers  off  to  the  tail,  but  it  does  not  be- 
come much  smaller  for  about  another  third  of  the  whole 
length,  when  ' the  small  ’ or  tail  commences;  and  at  this 
point  also,  on  the  back,  is  a large  pyramidal  prominence 
called  ‘the  hump,’  from  which  a senes  of  smaller  processes 
run  half  way  down  the  ‘small’  or  tail,  constituting  what 
the  whalers  term  the  ‘ridge.’  The  body  then  contracts  so 
much  as  to  become  finally  not  thicker  than  that  of  a man, 
and  terminates  by  expanding  on  the  sides  into  the  ' flukes’ 
or  tail,  forming  a large  triangular  horizontal  fin  with  a 
slight  notch  or  depression  posteriorly  between  the  flukes, 
which  are  about  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  in  breadth  in  the  largest  males  or  * Bulls.’ 
The  chest  and  belly  are  narrower  than  the  broadest  part 
of  the  back,  and  taper  off  evenly  towards  the  tail : the 
depth  of  the  head  and  body  is,  in  all  parts  except  the  tail, 
greater  than  the  width.  The  head,  viewed  in  front,  pre- 
sents a broad  somewhat  flattened  surface,  rounded  and 
contracted  above,  considerably  expanded  on  the  sideband 
gradually  contracted  below,  resembling  in  some  degree 
the  cutwater  of  a ship.  Tlie  slit  of  tne  single  blowing- 
hole  or  nostril  is  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  In  the 
right  side  of  the  nose  is  the  * case,’  a cavity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secreting  and  containing  an  oily  fluid,  which  after 
death  concretes  into  a granulated  yellowish  substance : 
this  is  the  spermaceti.  In  the  case  of  a large  whale  there 
is  not  unfrequently  a ton,  or  more  than  ten  barrels,  of  sper- 
maceti. Beneath  the  case  and  nostril  is  the  elastic ‘junk,’ 
formed  of  dense  cellular  tissue  strengthened  by  strong  ten- 
dinous fibres,  and  infiltrated  with  very  fine  sperm  oil  and 
spermaceti.  The  mouth  extends  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  head.  Both  the  jaws,  especially  the  lower,  are  con- 
tracted in  front  to  a very  narrow  point ; and  when  the 
mouth  is  closed  the  lower  jaw  is  received  within  a sort  of 
cartilaginous  lip,  or  projection  of  the  upper  one;  but 
principally  in  front,  for  ftirther  back  at  the  sides,  and 
towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  both  jaws  are  furnished 
• London,  John  Vm  Voont,  19U0,  8to» 
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with  tolerably  well-developed  lips.  The  tongue  is  small  ; 
ami  white.  The  throat  i*  capacious  enough  to  give  pa*-  I 
sage  to  the  body  of  a man,  presenting  a strong  contrast  to  | 
the  contracted  gullet  of  the  Greenland  Whale.  Through-  , 
out,  the  mouth  is  lined  with  a pearly  white  membrane.  I 
The  eyes  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  1 
and  are  furnished  with  eyelids,  the  lower  of  which  is  most  1 
moveable.  At  a short  'distance  behind  the  eyes  are  the 
external  openings  of  the  ears,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a 
small  quill.  Not  far  from  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
mouth  are  the  swimming-paire  or  fin*,  which  are  not  much 
used  in  progression,  but  probably  more  as  balances,  and 
occasionally  in  supporting  the  young. 

Mr.  Beale  gives  the  following  as  the  dimensions  of  a 
sperm  whale  of  the  largest  size,  or  about  eighty-lonr  feet 
in  length : — depth  of  head  from  eight  to  nine  feet ; breadth 
from  five  to  six  feet : depth  of  body  seldom  exceeding 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet ; circumference  seldom  exceeding 
thirty-six  feet;  swimming-paws  about  six  feet  long  ami 
three  brpad. 

The  skin  is  smooth,  but  occasionally  in  old  whales 
wrinkled.  The  general  colour  i*  very  dark,  deepest  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  and  flukes,  in  which  situa- 
tion it  is  sometimes  black ; on  the  sides  it  gradually  as- 
sumes a lighter  tint,  ami  on  the  breast  becomes  silvery 
grey.  In  different  individual*  there  is  however  every 
variety  of  shade,  and  some  are  piebald.  Old  * Bulls'  have 
generally  a portion  of  grey  on  tne  nose  immediately  above 
the  fore-part  of  the  upper  jaw,  when  they  are  said  lobe  grey- 
headed. The  ‘black  skin*  in  young  whales  is  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick : in  old  ones  it  is  not  more  than 
one  eighth.  Immediately  beneath  the  black  skin  is  the 
blubber  or  fat,  termed  the  * blanket,'  of  a light  yellowish 
colour,  producing  when  melted  the  sperm  oil. 

Habits,  Foody  tfC. — The  bulk  of  the  head  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  up  of  a membranous  ‘ease,’  containing  a thin 
oil  of  much  less  specific  gravity  than  water ; below  which 
again  is  the  ‘junk,’  which,  although  heavier  than  the  sper- 
maceti, is  still  lighter  than  the  clement  in  which  the 
whale  move* ; consequently,  observes  Mr.  Beale,  the  head 
taken  as  a whole  is  lighter  specifically  than  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  and  will  always  have  a tendency  to  liae  at 
least  so  far  above  the  surface  as  to  elevate  the  nostril  or 
blow-hole  sufficiently  for  all  purposes  of  respiration  ; and 
more  than  this,  a very  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whale 
would  only  be  necessary  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
flat  surface  of  the  nose  out  of  the  water.  At  very  regular 
intervals  of  time  the  snout  emerges,  and  from  the  extremity 
of  the  nose  the  spout  is  thrown  up,  and  at  a distance  ap- 
pears thick,  low,  bushy,  and  white ; it  is  formed  of  the 
expired  air  forcibly  ejected  through  the  blow-hole,  and 
acquires  its  white  colour  from  minute  particles  of  water 
previously  lodged  in  the  chink  or  fissure  of  the  nostril,  and 
also  from  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour  thrown 
off  by  the  lungs.  The  spout,  says  Mr.  Beale  in  continua- 
tion, is  projected  at  an  angle  of  136°  in  a slow  and  con- 
tinuous manner  for  about  three  minutes,  and  may  bo  wen 
from  the  mast-head  in  favourable  weather  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles.  When  the  whale  is  alarmed  or  ' gal- 
lied,’  the  spout  is  thrown  much  higher  with  great  rapidity, 
and  differs  much  from  its  usual  nppearance.  Immediately 
after  each  spout  the  nose  sinks  beneath  the  water,  scarcely 
a second  intervening  for  the  act  of  inspiration,  which  must 
consequently  be  performed  very  quickly,  the  air  rushing 
into  the  chest  with  astonishing  velocity ; there  is  however 
no  sound  caused  by  inspiration,  and  very  little  by  expira- 
tion in  tlii*  species ; in  short,  nothing  of  that  loud  noise 
called  the  ‘drawback’  in  the  Finback  and  other  whales. 
Ten  seconds  is  occupied  by  a large  bull  sperm  whale  in 
making  one  inspiration  and  one  expiration:  during  six  of 
these  the  nostril  is  beneath  the  water.  At  each  breathing 
time  the  whale  makes  from  sixty  to  seventy  expirations, 
and  remains  therefore  at  the  surface  ten  or  eleven  minutes. 
When  the  breathing-time  is  over,  or,  as  the  whaler*  term 
it,  he  has  had  his ‘spoutings  out,’ the  head  sinks  slowly, 
the  ‘small,’  or  the  part  between  the  ‘ hump*  and  ‘flukes’ 
appears  above  the  water  curved,  with  the  convexity  up- 
wards ; the  flukes  are  then  lifted  high  into  the  air,  and 
the  animal  having  assumed  a straight  position,  descends 
perpendicularly  to  an  unknown  depth:  this  last  act  is 
railed  ‘ peaking  the  flukes,’  and  those  who  are  on  the  look- 
out call  loudly  when  they  see  it—'  there  goes  flukes.’  The 
whale  continues  thus  hidden  beneath  the  surface  for  one 


hour  and  ten  minutes;  some  will  remain  one  hour  and 
twepty  minutes,  and  others  only  for  one  hour;  but  these, 
Mr.  Beale  *ays,  are  rare  exceptions.  A seventh  of  the 
time  of  tlii*  whale  is,  Mr.  ika  e make*  out,  consumed  in 
respiration. 

Small  fishes  are  occasionally  swallowed  in  quantities  by 
this  whale,  and  one  lias  been  known  to  eject  from  it* 
stomach  a fish  os  large  as  a moderate  sized  salmon ; but 
the  principal  food  of  the  Sperm  Whale  appeals  to  consist 
of  squids  or  cuttle-fishes.  [Skpiad.c.] 

This  species  is  gregarious  ; and  the  herds  called  * schools ' 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  consisting  of  females,  the  other  of 
young  males  not  fully  grown.  Mr.  Beale  has  seen  as  many 
as  five  or  six  hundred  in  one  ‘school.’  With  each  female 
‘school’  are  from  one  to  three  large  ‘bulls’  or  * school- 
master*,’ as  they  are  termed  by  the  whalers.  The  full- 
grown  males  almost  always  go  alone  in  search  of  food : 
they  are  when  alone  very  incautious  and  easily  killed.  It 
it  the  smaller,  or  * forty-barrel  bull,’  as  he  is  called,  that 
makes  the  most  desperate  resistance.  A large  whale  will 
yield  eighty,  and  sometimes  one  hundred  barrels  of  oil. 

Mr.  Beale  states  that  the  female  is  smaller  than  the 
male,  and  that  she  breeds  at  all  seasons,  producing  gene- 
rally only  one  at  a time,  but  sometime*  two.  Nothing  cer- 
tain appears  to  be  known  as  to  the  period  of  gestation,  but 
M.  F.  Cuvier  supposes  it  to  be  ten  uiontli*.  A lcetal 
cachalot,  dissected  by  Mr.  Bennett,*  was  fourteen  feet  long 
and  six  in  circumference,  deep  black  mottled  with  white 
spots.  Its  position  in  the  womb  was  that  of  a bent  bow. 
According  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  the  two  brought  forth  by  the 
stranded  whale  near  D'Audieme,  were  ten  or  eleven  feet 
long;  and  Captain  Colnett  state*  that  the  young  sperm 
whales  which  ne  saw  in  great  numbers  off  the  Galapagos 
Islands  were  not  larger  than  a small  porpease.  Mr.  Beale's 
own  observations  coincided  with  those  of  Mr.  Bennett. 

For  many  other  habit*  of  thia  whale,  such  a*  4 breach- 
ing,’ or  leaping  clear  out  of  the  water  and  falling  back 
again  on  its  side,  so  that  the  breach  may  be  seen  in  a clear 
day  from  the  mast-head  at  a distance  oi  six  mile* ; ‘ going 
head  out,’  a mode  of  progression  which  enable*  it  to  attain 
teu  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  which  Mr,  Beale  believes  to 
be  its  greatest  velocity  ; ‘lob-tailing,’  or  lashing  the  water 
| with  its  tail ; and  the  vivid  description*  of  the  danger*  and 
| hair-breadth  escapes  attending  its  capture,  we  must  refer 
( to  Mr.  Beale's  book,  which  every  one  who  is  anxious  for 
information  on  this  subject  should  read.  Other  informs 
i lion  on  the  whale  fishery  is  contained  in  the  article 
J Fuhxkiks,  vol.  x.,  p.  288. 

| Geographical  Distribution. — Very  wide:  the  species 
, has  been  seen  in  almost  all  seas,  but  it  is  now  principally 
j found  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  on  the  coasts  ol  America, 
[ Japan,  New  Guinea,  Timor,  & c.  Cachalots  have  occa 
| sionally  been  stranded  in  the  British  Islands,  a*  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  the  Orkneys,  &c. 


Tli*  Spermaceti  Whale.  (Deele.J 

Balsenidse. 

Family  Character. — Head  not  so  convex  forward  as  that 
of  the  Cachalot : both  sides  of  the  upper  jaw  furnished 
with  transverse  plates  of  a fibrous  horny  substance  with 
loose  or  unwritikled  edges,  being  the  baleen,  or  whalebone ; 
lower  jaw  entirely  unarmed. 

Balama. 

Generic  Character. — No  dorsal  fin,  which  in  some  spe- 
cie* i*  replaced  by  a boss  or  hump. 

In  thia  genus,  the  baleen  or  whalebone  is  most  highly 
developed.  John  Hunter  describes  this  extremely  elastic 
animal  substance  a*  being  of  the  same  nature  a*  horn,  & 
term  which  he  use*  to  express  what  constitutes  hair,  nails, 
claws,  feathers,  S:c.  It  consists,  he  remarks,  of  thin  plates 
of  some  breadth  and  in  some  of  very  considerable  length, 
their  breadth  and  length  in  some  degree  corresponding 
to  one  another;  when  longest  they  are  commonly  the 

• • Narrative  of  a Wh  tiling  Voyage  round  the  Globe,’  2 vol*.  Bwv,  Petitlry, 
]*«0.  Many  infarratiotf  fact*  is  natural  bfalory  are  recorded  la  thie  cater- 
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broadest,  but  not  always  so.  The  plates  differ  in  size  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  mouth,  more  especially  in  the 
Large  Whalebone  Whale.  ‘ They  are  placed,’  continues 
Hunter,  ‘ in  several  rows,  encompassing  the  outer  skirls  of 
the  upper  jaw,  similar  to  teeth  in  other  Animals.  They  stand 
parallel  to  each  other,  having  one  edge  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  mouth,  the  other  towards  the  centre  or 
cavity.  They  are  placed  near  together  in  the  Piked  Whale, 
not  being  a quarter  of  an  inch  asunder,  where  at  the 
greatest  distance,  yet  differing  in  this  respect  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  mouth ; but  in  the  Great  Whale  the 
distances  are  more  considerable.  The  outer  row  is  com- 
posed of  the  longest  plates ; and  these  are  in  proportion  to 
the  different  distances  between  the  two  jaws,  some  being 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
broad  ; but  towards  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
mouth  they  are  veiy  short,  they  rise  for  half  a foot  or 
more,  nearly  of  equal  breadths,  and  afterwards  shelve  off 
from  their  inner  side  until  they  come  near  to  a point  at 
the  outer:  the  exterior  of  the  inner  rows  are  the  longest, 
corresponding  to  the  termination  of  the  declivity  of  the 
outer,  and  become  shorter  and  shorter  till  they  hardly  rise 
above  the  gum.  The  inner  rows  are  closer  than  the  outer, 
and  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  gum.  being  longi- 
tudinally straight,  and  have  less  of  the  declivity  than  the 
outer.  The  plates  of  the  outer  row  laterally  are  not  quite 
flat,  but  make  a serpentine  line  ; more  especially  in  the 
Piked  Whale,  the  outer  edge  is  thicker  than  the  inner. 
All  round  the  line  made  by  their  outer  edges  runs  a small 
white  bead,  which  is  formed  along  with  the  whalebone, 
and  wears  down  with  it.  The  smaller  plates  are  nearly  of 
an  cipial  thickness  upon  both  edges.  In  all  of  them  the 
termination  is  in  a kind  of  hair,  as  if  the  plate  was  split 
into  innumerable  small  parts,  the  exterior  being  the  longest 
and  strongest.  The  two  sides  of  the  mouth  composed  of 
these  rows  meet  nearly  in  a point  at  the  tip  of  the  law,  and 
spread  or  recede  laterally  from  each  otner  as  they  pass 
hack  ; and  at  their  posterior  ends,  in  the  Piked  Whale, 
they  make  a sweep  inwards,  and  come  very  near  each 
other,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  oesophagus.  In  the 
Piked  Whale  there  were  above  three  hunared  in  the  outer 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  Each  layer  terminates 
in  an  oblique  surface,  which  obliquity  inclines  to  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  answering  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  their 
length  ; so  that  the  whole  surface,  composed  of  these  ter- 
minations, forms  one  plane,  rising  gradually  from  the  roof 
of  the  mouth : from  this  obliquity  of  the  edge  of  the  outer 
row  we  may  in  some  measure  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
whole  base,  but  not  exactly,  as  it  makes  a hollow  curve, 
which  increases  the  base.  The  whole  surface  resembles 
the  skin  of  an  animal  covered  with  strong  hair,  under 
which  surface  the  tongue  must  immediately  lie  when  the 
mouth  is  shut ; it  is  of  a light-brown  colour  in  the  Piked 
Whale,  and  is  darker  in  the  Large  Whale.  In  the  Piked 
Whale,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  the  projecting  whalebone 
remains  entirely  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  two 
jaws  meeting  everywhere  along  their  surface;  but  how 
this  is  effected  in  the  Large  Whale  I do  not  certainly  know, 
the  horizontal  plane  made  by  the  lower  jaw  being  straight, 
as  in  the  Pikea  Whale  ; but  the  upper  jaw  being  an  arch 
cannot  he  hid  by  the  lower.  I suppose  therefore  that  a 
broad  upper  lip,  meeting  as  low  as  tne  lower  jaw,  covers 
the  whole  of  tne  outer  edges  of  the  exterior  rows.  The 
whalebone  is  continually  wearing  down,  and  renewing  in 
the  same  proportion,  except  when  the  animal  is  growing 
it  is  renewed  faster  and  in  proportion  to  the  growth.  The 
formation  of  the  whalebone  is  extremely  curious,  being  in 
one  respect  similar  to  that  of  hair,  horns,  spurs,  &c. ; Dut 
it  has  besides  another  mode  of  growth  and  decay  equally 
singular.  These  plates  form  upon  a vascular  substance, 
not  immediately  adhering  to  the  lower  jaw-bone,  but 
having  a more  dense  substance  between,  which  is  also  vas- 
cular. This  substance,  which  may  be  called  the  nidus  of 
the  whalebone,  sends  out  (the  above)  thin  broad  processes, 
answering  to  each  plate,  on  which  the  plate  is  formed,  as 
the  cock's  spur  or  the  bull  s horn,  on  tne  )>ony  core,  or  a 
tooth  on  its  pulp ; so  that  each  plate  is  necessarily  hollow 
at  its  growing  end,  the  first  part  of  the  growth  taking 
place  on  the  inside  of  this  hollow.  Besides  tins  mode  of 
growth,  which  is  common  to  all  such  substances,  it  receives 
additional  layers  on  the  outside,  which  are  formed  from  the 
above-mentioned  vascular  substance  extended  along  the 
surface  of  the  jaw.  This  part  also  forms  upon  it  a semi* 


[ homy  sulistance  between  each  plate,  which  is  very  white, 
rises  with  the  whalebone,  and  becomes  even  with  the  outer 
' edge  of  the  jaw,  and  the  termination  of  its  outer  part  forms 
the  bead  above  mentioned.  This  intermediate  substance 
tills  up  the  spaces  between  the  plates  as  high  as  the  jaws, 
acts  as  abutments  to  the  whalebone,  or  is  similar  to  the 
alveolar  processes  of  the  teeth,  keeping  them  firm  in  their 
places.  As  both  the  whalebone  and  the  intermediate  sub- 
stance are  constantly  growing,  and  as  we  must  suppose  & 
determined  length  necessary,  a regular  inode  of  decay 
must  be  established,  not  depending  entirely  on  chance,  or 
the  use  it  is  put  to.  In  its  growth  three  parts  appear  to  be 
formed;  one  from  the  rising  core,  which  is  the  centre  ; a 
! second  on  the  outside ; and  a third  being  the  interme- 
diate substance.  These  appear  to  have  three  stages  of  du- 
ration ; lor  that  which  forms  on  the  core,  I believe,  makes 
the  hair,  and  that  on  the  outside  makes  principally  the 
plate  of  whalebone ; this,  when  got  a certain  length, 
breaks  off,  leaving  the  hair  projecting,  becoming  at  the 
termination  very  brittle  ; and  the  third  or  intermediate 
substance,  by  the  time  it  rises  as  high  as  the  edge  of  the 
skin  of  the  jaw,  decays  and  softens  away  like  the  old 
cuticle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  when  steeped  in  water.  The 
use  of  whalebone,  I should  believe,  is  principally  for  the 
retention  of  the  food  till  swallowed  ; and  do  suppose  the 
fish  they  catch  are  small  when  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  mouth.’  (Hunter  On  tt 'hales.) 


View  of  liio  tatUlc  of  tlio  Ji»«<  of  a fi*t  «l  lUlaaaytotn.  (Sowing  lbs  arrange 
merit  of  the  whalebone*.  (Owen,  (Mimuymphy.) 


Example.  Baletna  mysticctu*. 

Description. — Colour  velvet-black,  grey,  and  white,  with 
a yellow  tinge.  Back,  greater  portion  of  the  upper  jaw, 

fiart  of  the  lower,  fins,  and  tail,  black.  Lips,  fore  part  of 
ower  jaw,  .sometimes  a little  of  the  upper,  and  a portion  of 
the  abdomen,  white.  Eyelids,  junction  of  the  tail  with  the 
body,  part  of  the  axilla  of  the  flippers,  &c.  grey.  The 
older  tne  whale,  the  more  white  and  grey  in  there  upon  it ; 
some  arc  piebald  all  over.  The  surface  of  the  body  is 
rather  furrowed.  The  head  is  very  large,  forming  nearly 
a third  of  the  whole  hulk,  the  under  part,  the  outline  of 
which  is  given  by  the  jaw-bone,  flat.  The  lips  enclose  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  upper  jaw  is  bent  down  at  its 
edges  like  a boat  upside  down,  so  as  to  shut  in  the  front 
and  upper  parts  of  the  cavity.  On  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  ncau  are  situated  the  blow-holes,  two  longitudinal 
apertures  like  the  holes  in  the  belly  of  a violin,  and  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  long.  There  are  upwards  of  three 
hundred  of  these  plates  of  whalebone  on  each  side  of  the 
jaw,  enclosing  the  tongue  between  their  lower  extremities 
and  themselves  covered  by  the  lower  lip.  The  body  is 
thickest  a little  behind  the  flippers,  near  the  middle  of  its 
whole  length,  whence  it  gradually  tapers  conically  towards 
the  tail,  and,  slightly,  towards  the  head.  There  is  no  dor- 
sal fin.  The  flippers,  about  nine  feet  long  and  five  broad, 
are  placed  about  two  feet  behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  cannot  be  raised  above  a horizontal  position.  The 
horizontal  tail  is  flat  and  semilunar,  indented  in  the  middle  ; 
the  two  lobes  somewhat  pointed  and  turned  a little  back- 
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wards.  The  eyes,  not  much  larger  than  thoae  of  an  ox, 
have  a white  iris,  and  are  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  head 
about  a foot  obliquely  above  and  behind  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  The  sense  of  sight  appears  to  be  acute  in  the 
water,  but  not  above  it.  The  size  of  this  whale  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  old  state- 
ments. Eighty  and  a hundred  feet  were  mentioned  as  a 
frequent  length,  and  many  accounts  more  than  doubled 
that  measurement.  At  present  sixty-five  or  seventy  feet 
appear  to  be  the  extreme  length  of  a full  grown  Mysticete. 
Mr.  Scoresby,  who  has  elucidated  the  history  of  this  whale 
as  satisfactorily  as  Mr.  Beale  has  that  of  the' Sperm  Whale, 
and  who  was  personally  concerned  in  the  capture  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  found  not  one  that  exceeded  sixty 
feet.  It  should  be  remembered  however,  in  criticising  old 
accounts,  that  the  great  persecution  which  these  animals 
have  long  undergone  and  still  undergo,  while  it  reduces 
their  numbers,  is  very  unfavourable  to  longevity. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  habitat  usually  as- 
signed to  this  whale  is  most  extensive : thus  M.  Lesson 
states  that  it  inhabits  all  the  seas  of  the  globe,  especially 
the  two  poles;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Whale- 
bone Whale  or  Black  Whale  of  the  South  Seas,  Balecna 
Australia , Desmoulins,  Baletna  Antarctica,  Less.,  which 
has  everj'  appearance  of  being  distinct,  and  moreover  ol 1 
being  infested  with  cirrhipede  parasites  ( Tubicinella,  Coro- 
nula , &c.)  of  different  species  from  those  w hich  infest  the 
Greenland  Whale,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  last  named 
cetacean.  Multitudes  of  the  Southern  Baletna  were  seen 
hy  Captain  James  Ross,  R.  N.,  in  very  high  southern  lati- 
tudes during  his  last  expedition. 

The  Common  Whale , Greenland  Whale,  or  Great 
Mysticete.  appears  to  be  the  uwm'irqroc  of  Aristotle.  Hist. 
Anim.  III.  12.);  it  is  the  Baleinr  Franc  he  and  Bnleinc 
Ordinaire  of  the  French : Gron lands  Wa  Irish  of  the 
Swedes  ; and  Morfil  Cuff  redin  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits , Food , ific. — This  species  seems  to  hear  acutely  , 
any  noise  made  in  the  water,  such  ns  splashing,  &c.  in  calm 
weather : but  a sound  produced  in  the  air,  a loud  shout 
for  instance,  when  the  whale  is  only  at  the  distance  of  a 
ship’s  length,  is  disregarded.  The  usual  rate  of  sw  imming 
seldom  exceeds  four  miles  an  hour,  but  they  will  descend 
when  harpooned  at  a velocity  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an 
hour,  and  one  of  these  whales  when  alarmed  can  sink  in 
five  or  six  seconds  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a human  enemy. 
The  Mysticete  seldom  remains  at  the  surface  to  breathe 
onger  than  two  minutes,  during  which  period  it  blows 
eight  or  nine  times.  It  then  descends  for  five  or  ten  mi- 
nutes ; sometimes,  when  on  its  feed,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Though  Mr.  Scoresby  states  that  it  has  no  voice, 
it  makes,  he  observes,  a loud  noise  in  blowing.  The  spout 
is  ejected  some  yards  high,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
puff  of  smoke  at  a distance.  They  blow  strongest,  densest, 
and  loudest,  when  alurmed,  or  after  a long  stay  under 
water. 

A very  considerable  portion  of  the  feeding  grounds  is 
occupied  by  what  is  termed  “ green  water,”  which  swarms 
with  minute  life,  and  has  been  carefully  examined  nnd 
described  by  Mr.  Scoresby.  The  smallness  of  the  gullet 
is  only  fitted  for  swallowing  small  animals,  such  as  the  Clio 
borealis,  numerous  specimens  of  which,  the  l Chair's  Food 
of  the  Greenland  Whalers,  will  lie  found  in  the  preparation 
No.  323  A of  the  Physiological  scries  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  This  small 
mollusli  is  said  to  constitute  the  chief  support  of  the  Mys- 
ticete, and  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  whalebone 
lates,  illustrated  in  the  preceding  preparations,  explain 
ow  these  or  any  other  small  species  of  animal  arc  retained 
in  the  capacious  mouth  of  their  devourer,  while  the  water 
taken  in  along  with  them  drains  through  the  interstices 
of  the  plates.  When  the  Mysticete  feeds,  it  swims  rapidly 
below  the  surface  with  open  jaws;  a stream  of  water  en- 
ters them,  and  with  it  myriads  of  small  marine  animals  ; 
the  water  finds  an  outlet  at  the  sides,  but  the  thick  in- 
ternal hairy  apparatus  of  the  w halebone  does  not  permit 
one  of  those  animals  to  escape. 

Nine  or  ten  months  is  supposed  to  be  the  period  of 
utero-gestation,  and  the  mother  is  so  attached  to  her  young 
one,  or  “sucker,”  ns  it  is  termed,  that  it  is  often  struck  ns 
a snare  to  the  affectionate  parent,  lor  she  will  not  leave 
it,  and  falls  a victim  to  her  maternal  love.  Mr.  Scoresby 
relates  instances  of  this  kind  which  cannot  be  perused, 
much  less  witnessed,  without  great  pain  by  any  person  of 


ordinary  humanity.  Such  a mode  of  capture  seems  hardly 
justifiable,  whilst  it  must  be  ruinous  to  future  prospects. 

This  species  is  generally  found  alone  or  in  pairs,  except- 
ing when  many  individuals  are  attracted  to  some  abundant 
feeding  ground,  or  to  a desired  locality,  such  as  the  vici- 
nity of  ice-bergs. 

Utility  to  Man. — To  the  Esquimaux  nnd  the  Green- 
lander tins  species  is  all  in  all.  They  eat  the  flesh  and  fat 
with  indescribable  relish.  The  membranes  of  the  abdo- 
men serve  them  for  clothing,  nnd  the  thin  transparent  pe- 
ritoneum admits  light  through  the  windows  of  their  huts 
whilst  it  keeps  out  the  weather.  The  bones  are  made  into 
props  for  their  tents,  or  aid  in  the  formation  of  their  boats, 
and  supply  them  with  harpoons  and  spears  for  the  capture 
of  the  seal,  and  greater  sea-birds.  The  sinews  divided 
into  filaments  are  used  as  thread  for  sewing  their  dress,  &c. 
Some  have  stated  that  pickled  and  boiled  blubber  is  pala- 
table, and  that  the  tail,  first  parboiled  and  then  fried,  is 
agreeable  eating.  The  flesh  of  theyoung  whale  is  said  to 
be  by  no  means  indifferent  food.  To  civilized  nations,  the 
oil  made  from  its  fat  or  blubber,  and  the  whalebone,  have 
long  made  it  a great  commercial  object.  [Fuhirub,  vol. 
x.,  p.  288.] 
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To  Mr.  Scoresby  s well-known  book  wc  must  refer  for 
further  interesting  and  amusing  particulars.  The  hUtory 
of  the  Baltenopterer , or  Rorqual*,  some  of  which  grow  to 
eighty  or  a hundred  feet  in  length,  may  he  found  in  the 
works  of  Laclpide,  and  of  Baron  Cuvier  and  M.  F. 
Cuvier. 

In  the  Fauna  of  Sew  Zealand,  published  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Dr.  Dieffenbach’s  work,*  Mr.  I.  E.  Gray  figures  a 
whale  which  he  is  induced  to  regard  as  a new  species,  and 
names  Raltrna  antij.odum.  The  description  is  taken  from 
a drawing  engraved  in  the  book.  It  is  the  Tuku  pern  of 
the  natives.  The  specimen  was  sixty  feet  in  length.  The 
following  cut  is  reduced  from  Mr.  Gray's  plate. 


The  fossil  remains  of  cetaceans  have  hitherto  been  found 
in  the  tertiary  formations  only.  Those  bones  from  the 
Portland  Stone,  which  were  at  first  thought  to  belong  to 
whales,  proved  to  belong  to  the  genus  Cetiosaurus,  Owen, 
the  most  gigantic  of  all  the  fossil  reptilqp  (See  Professor 
Owen's  Brjtort  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles).  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  in  his  Bridgeicater  Treatise,  remarks  that  the  seas 
of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods  were  inhabited  by 
marine  Mammalia,  consisting  of  Whales,  Dolphins,  Seals, 
Walrus,  and  the  Lamantin  or  Manatee,  whose  existing 
species  arc  chiefly  found  near  the  coasts  and  mouths  of 
rivers  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  presence  of  the  Lamantin, 
he  observes,  adds  another  argument  to  those  which  arise 
from  the  tropical  character  of  many  other  animals,  even 
• *•  Travels  In  New  Zealand,'’  to-  2 rot*,  tfso.  ISO.  John  Murray. 
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of  the  latest  tertiary  strata,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
the  climate  of  Europe  maintained  a high,  though  probably 
a gradually  decreasing  temperature,  even  to  the  latest 
penod  of  the  tertiary  formations. 

Phytophagous  Cetaceans. 

Cuvier  figures  and  aescnbes  the  remains  of  a Manatee 
differing  from  the  existing  species.  Specimens  were  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  France,  and  he  states  it  to  be 
very  certain  that  an  animal  of  the  genus  Manat  us,  a ge- 
nus now  peculiar  to  the  torrid  rone,  inhabited  the  antient 
sea  which  has  covered  Europe  with  its  shells  at  an  epoch 
posterior  to  the  formation  of  the  chalk,  but  anterior  to  that 
when  the  gypsum  was  deposited  and  the  Pal/rotherium 
with  its  contemporary  genera  lived  on  the  soil  of  France. 
(Oss.  Foss.) 

M.  Hermann  von  Meyer,  in  his  Paleeolngica , notices 
this  fossil  herbivorous  cetacean  under  the  name  of  Mana- 
tus  fossil  is,  Cuv.  He  also  refers  to  another  Manatu* 
under  the  name  of  Mamitus  fossilis,  Harlan.  ( Fauna 
Americ.  Journ.  of  Phi  lad.  IV.)  &c.  See  post,  last  para- 
graph of  the  article. 

Zoophagous  Cetaceans. 

Delphinidse. 

Cuvier  notices  and  figures  with  an  accurate  description 
the  remains  of  a fossil  dolphin  approaching  the  Grampus 
and  Delphi nus  globiceps  from  Lombardy,  the  skeleton  of 
which  was  found  nearly  entire  by  M.  Cortcsi ; and  another 
with  a very  long  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  from  the  de- 
part  ment  of  Landes.  Also  a fossil  dolphin  closely  approxi- 
mating the  common  dolphin  from  the  same  locality,  and 
another  from  the  calcaire  grassier  of  the  department  of 
Orne.  {Oss.  Foss.) 

M.  von  Meyer  refers  to  these  and  another  (Gratcloup, 
Ann.  (Jener.  a.  Sc.  Phys.  iii.,  s.  58,  t.  36 ; Taylor,  Magas, 
of  Sat.  Hist.,  March.  1830,  s.  262)  giving  the  following: 
names: — Delphi  nut  Cortes  ti,  Deljthinus  macrogenius,  Del- 
phi/ins  longirostris.  ( Palteologica .)  See  post,  last  para- 
graph of  the  article. 

Monoiion. 

Cuvier  collects  notices  of  fossil  fragments  of  the  Nar- 
whal from  Parkinson  and  Georgi : he  adds,  that  he  him- 
self saw  a broken  piece  of  a tusk  in  the  cabinet  of  Natural 
History  of  Lyons  which  had  formerly  been  in  that  of  Pesta- 
lozzi.  {Oss.  Foss.) 

Ziphius  (fossil  only). 

Cuvier  founded  this  extinct  genus,  which  approximates 
the  Cachalots  and  Hyperoodons,  on  crania  discovered  on  the 
coast  of  Provence,  and  disinterred  in  excavating  the  docks 
:it  Antwerp,  and  on  a fragment  in  the  Paris  Museum.  On 
these  materials  he  rests  three  species,  viz. : — Ziphius  cavi- 
nutlris. , Zijihiui  planirostris,  and  Ziphius  longirostris,  the 
leinains  of  which  he  figures  and  describes.  {Oss.  Foss.) 

Zeuglodon." 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Harlan  in  this  country  with  some  of 
the  remains  of  his  Basilosaurus , which  he  and  others  con- 
sidered to  be  a fossil  reptile,  and  the  permission  given  to 
Professor  Owen  to  make  sections  ot  those  specimens, 
enabled  the  latter  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
alleged  Basilosuur  was  no  reptile,  but  a cetacean.  This  he 
has  satisfactorily  proved  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London,  in  January,  1839,  and  published 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  second  series  of  that  Society’s 
* Transactions.’  The  parts  brought  over  by  Dr.  Harlan 
were  two  portions  of  bone  belonging  to  the  upper  jaw; 
the  larger  one  containing  three  teetli,  the  smaller  one  the 
sockets  of  two  others.  The  microscopic  characters  of  the 
texture  of  the  teeth  were  strictly  of  a mammiferous  cha- 
racter, and  the  nature  of  their  investing  substance  limited 
Ihe  comparison  of  them  with  those  of  the  few  mammals  in 
which  the  teeth  are  devoid  of  enamel.  Among  these  are 
the  Edentata,  including  the  Megatherium  and  its  con- 
geners, the  Morse,  the  Dugong.  and  the  Cachalot.  It  is  to 
the  teeth  of  the  Cachalot  and  Duguug  that  those  of  the  so- 
called  Barilosaur  offer  the  nearest  resemblance,  and  Professor 
Owen  conceives  that  its  position  in  the  natural  system  was 
in  the  cetaceous  order,  intermediate  between  the  Cacha- 
lot and  the  herbivorous  species.  Dr.  Harlan,  who  ex- 
amined with  the  Professor  the  sections  of  the  various  teeth 
on  which  this  conclusion  was  founded,  himself  suggested 
the  propriety  of  substituting  another  generic  name  more 

* Thi«  fuMil  oetarntn  »u  GrU  iianx-.l  by  U»cn  Ztjj-Lm.  but  tin- 
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in  accordance  with  the  true  affinities  of  the  animal.  In 
recapitulating  the  chief  point*  of  evidence  which,  whan 
Professor  Owen  read  Ilia  paper,  could  bo  brought  to  bear 
on  the  question  of  those  affinities,  he  observes  that  it  may- 
be stuted  that  the  form  of  the  humerus,  though  unlike  that 
of  any  known  vertebrate  animal,  yet  approaches  much 
closer  to  the  mammalian  than  to  the  saurian  type ; the 
vertebrae  which  Professor  Owen  examined  not  only  pre- 
sented a strictly  mammalian  organization,  but  also  the 
cetaceous  modification  of  that  tvpe.  The  teeth  being  of 
two  kinds,  some  with  single,  others  with  double  fangs — 
being  freely  implanted  indistinct  sockets,— consisting  only 
of  dentine  and  csement,  and  both  these  presenting  an  in- 
timate structure  most  closely  resembling  that  of  the  same 
constituents  of  the  teeth  ol  certain  aquatic  mammals,  as 
the  Dugong, — afford,  the  Professor  observes,  a body  of 
evidence  which  is  conclusive  ns  to  the  class  of  Vertebrata 
to  which  the  extinct  animal  belonged,  and  point  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  order  and  family  to  which 
it  bore  the  closest  affinities.  4 The  teeth,’  says  Professor 
Owen  in  conclusion,  • in  their  combination  of  an  exagge- 
rated condition  of  the  conjugate  form — which  is  but  in- 
dicated in  certain  teeth  of  the  Dugong,  with  two  distinct 
fangs,  in  their  oblique  position  in  the  jaw,  and  the  irregu- 
lar interspaces  of  their  alveoli, — present  very  striking 
peculiarities ; and  when  to  these  dental  characters  we  add 
the  remarkable  and  abrupt  contraction  of  the  distal  end  of 
the  humerus,  which  is  nevertheless  provided  with  an  arti- 
culating surface  for  a ginglynioid  joint,  and  its  remarkably  - 
diminutive  size,— a cetaceous  character,  which  likewise  is 
here  carried  to  an  extreme. — and  when  we  also  consider 
the  dense  laminated  structure  of  the  rilm,  and  the  third 
exaggeration  of  a cetaceous  structure  in  the  extreme  elon- 
gation of  the  body  of  the  caudal  vertebra*, — we  cannot 
hesitate  in  pronouncing  the  colossal  Zeuglodon  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  Mammalia 
which  the  revolutions  of  the  globe  have  blotted  out  of  the 
number  of  existing  beings.’ 


TmSIi  nf  /.m  gUalon.  » 

«,  I *0111011  ot  jaw,  oontahiinc  Ihm  teeth.  very  aneh  roduml ; 

ft.  mtiIod  of  loolli. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  April,  1843,  is  a 
Notice  of  the  discovery  of  a nearly  complete  Skeleton  if 
the  Zy  gallon  (Zeuglodon ) of  Owen  ( Basilosaurus  of  Hm- 
lan)  in  Alabama ; by  S.  B.  Buckley,  A.M. 

The  entire  length  of  the  skeleton,  including  the  head,  is 
described  es  nearly  seventy  feet,  and  was  imbedded  * in  a 
marly  limestone  soil  ’ on  the  plantation  of  Judge  Creagh, 
the  same  gentleman  who  Lad  forwarded  tin*  bones  to  Dr. 
Harlan,  some  of  which  were  brought  by  the  latter  to  London 
as  above  noticed.  This  discovery  entirely  corroborates  the 
conclusions  to  which  Profiler  Gwen  came  in  the  nu-moir 
above  quoted.  Bones  of  this  gigantic  fossil  cetacean  have 
been  also  found  near  the  Washita  River  in  Ixniisiana,  and 
have  been  seen  iu  Washington  County,  Mississippi : from 
Vol.  XXY 11.— 2 Q 
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tlience,  Mr.  Buckley  adds  they  have  been  found  in  several 
places  as  far  east  as  Claiborne,  on  the  Alabama  River. 
The  skeleton  is  now  at  New  York. 

Balsnida. 

Balwnoptera. — Cuvier  figures  and  describes  the  skeleton 
of  a fossil  whale,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  a sub- 
genus  of  Rala-noptera , or  Rorqual,  found  in  Lombardy  by 
M.  Cortcsi,  on  the  east  flank  ol  Monte  Pulgnusco  (Apen- 
nines; in  1800.  Cuvier  calculates  the  entire  length  at 
twenty-one  feet,  French,  observing  that  if  the  animal  was 
adult,  it  was  a very  small  Rorqual.  Another  skeleton  of 
the  same  species,  not  more  than  twelve  feet  five  inches 
long,  was  also  discovered  by  M.  Cortesi  in  similar  bed* 
and  a neighbouring  valley,  near  a small  stream  which 
falls  into  the  Cliiavenna,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po. 
(Lkx.  Foss.) 

Llulo'na. — Numerous  remains  of  Hulterue  have  been 
found  in  the  tertiary  formations.  Cuvier  mentions  a con- 
siderable fragment  of  the  skull  of  a Balmia  disinterred  in 
the  Hue  Daupliiue  at  Paris,  in  1770.  Daubenton  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  whale  to  which  it  belonged  must 
have  been  a hundred  feet  long;  but  Cuvier  on  satisfactory 
calculations  reduces  the  length  to  sixty,  and  states  his 
opinion  that  it  is  an  unknown  sjwcies.  Oss.  Foss.)  Dr. 
Manic  11  detected  the  remains  of  Balcena  in  Sussex  Brighton 
Cliff*  . A narwhal  and  poipesse  appear  to  have  been  found 
in  alluvial  deposits  of  the  district  noticed  in  the  Urology  of 
the  South-east  of  England.  We  refer  to  the  Edinburgh 
Phil.  Tran*.,  and  the  Etlinburgh  Phil.  Journal , for  in- 
stances which  have  occurred  in  Scotland,  and  to  Hermann 
von  Meyer  a Pulceologtca  (‘  Baton*;'  • Wallfisch ’),  p.  100, 
for  reference  to  authorities  on  this  subject. 

The  animal  described  by  Brandt  as  Cetothm  inm  Rathkii, 
and  which  occur*  in  the  tertiary  limestone  of  Taman,  has, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Murchison,  Count  Keyserling.  nnd  M.  de  Verueuil,  as  a 
new  link  in  the  animal  series  and  more  allied  to  the  her- 
bivorous Cetaceans  than  to  the  Dolphins. 

W 1 1 A LLEY.  [ La nc ash  irk.] 

WHARF,  a place  constructed  or  set  apart  for  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  goods.  In  this  sense  the  word  in- 
cludes the  quays  of  all  sea-ports  at  which  goods  are  re- 
quired to  he  shipped  or  landed  by  1 Eliz.,  c.  11  (now 
repealed)  and  subsequent  ads.  The  sea-beach,  or  natural 
ground  on  the  banks  of  a river  or  canal,  is  not  a wharf. 
Wharfs  in  douks  and  similar  situations  are  made  legal  by 
special  acts  of  parliament,  as  the  London  Docks,  See.,  and 
there  are  some  places  which  are  deemed  wharfs  from  im- 
memorial usage,  as  at  Chepstow.  For  the  use  of  a wharf 
certain  rates  of  compensation  are  usually  charged,  which 
are  called  wharfage,  and  the  act  22  Car.  II.,  c.  11,  allows 
any  one  to  load  or  unload  goods  on  paying  wharfage  at  the 
rates  appointed.  The  wharfs  of  the  port  of  London  were 
established  in  1358,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Several  sufferance  wharfs  have  been  since 
added  to  these,  under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  of 
customs  and  other  sufferance  wharfs  are  occasionally  au- 
thorized for  the  landing  and  keeping  of  goods  by  the 
custom-house  till  the  duties  arc  paid  or  the  goods  bonded. 

No  goods  except  diamonds  and  bullion,  fresh  fish  of 
British  taking,  and  turbots  and  lobsters  fresh,  however 
taken  or  imported,  are  allowed  lo  be  unshipped  from  any 
ship  arriving  from  foreign  parts  beyond  seas,  or  landed  or 
put  on  shore,  except  at  legal  quays  appointed  by  her  ma- 
jesty for  landing  of  goods,  or  at  some  w harf  appointed  by 
the’ commissioners  of  customs.  Goods  entitled  to  draw- 
back or  bounty  are  only  to  be  shipped  in  Great  Britain  by 
wharfingers  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs. 

(Ellis  s Laws  of  the  Customs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  DO ; M’Culloeh  s 
Dictionary  of  Commerce.) 

WHARTON,  THOMAS  WHARTON,  MARQUESS 
OF,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton, — one  of 
the  few  noblemen  who  adhered  to  the  parliament  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  who  is  characterised  by  Clarendon  as  • a 
man  very  fast'  to  that  side, — by  his  second  wife,  Jane, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Arthur  Goodwyu,  of  Upper  Win- 
chendon,  in  Buckinghamshire,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  T.  Knit,  in  a 
note  to  his  edition  of  Burton's  4 Diary'  (i.  307),  makes  him 
to  be  the  son  of  whom  Lord  Wharton's  lady  is  recorded  in 
the  Diary  lo  have  been  deliveied  on  Tuesday,  13th  January, 
1057 — an  event  which  hi*  lordship's  relation.  Sir  Thomas 
Wharton,  is  stated  to  have  related  to  the  writer  ‘ with 
great  joy;’  but  this  we  apprehend  must  be  a mistake. 


The  common  account  is  that  he  was  bom  about  1G-40.  In 
a note  on  a passage  of  Burnet's  * History  of  his  Own  Time* 
ii.  700).  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Lord  Wharton,  Swift 
says — 4 famous  for  his  cowardice  in  the  rebellion  of  1642  ;* 
upon  which  the  Oxford  editor  remarks,  4 It  was  Mr.  V hart  on, 
his  son,  a*  Speaker  Onslow  has  noted/  It  is  evident  that 
this  bad  repute,  on  whatever  it  was  grounded,  could  not 
have  been  earned  by  a person  born  only  in  1057.  Be- 
sides, Swill.  to  whom  he  was  personally  well  known,  else- 
where speaks  of  him  in  1710  as  having  * passed  some  year* 
his  gi  and  climacteric.'  Mr.  Thuma*  VV  barton,  who  did 
not  succeed  to  hi*  father's  title  till  1090,  is  stated  to 
have  entered  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; and 
from  the  commencement  of  his  political  life  he  ad- 
hered steadily  to  the  Whig  party.  On  the  landing  of 
tlic  Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay,  in  November,  1C88,  he 
and  his  father  were  among  the  first  who  joined  him ; 
and  after  the  settlement  ol  the  new  government  he  was 
made  comptroller  of  the  household,  ami  sworn  of  the 
privy  council.  In  April,  16‘j7,  being  now  a peer,  he  was 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  and  also  one  of 
the  two  chief  justices  in  eyre,  then  an  office  of  some 
importance.  On  the  accession  of  Anne  he  was  removed 
from  his  places  by  the  Tory  ministry,  which  then  came 
into  power;  but  after  Whig  principles  re-acquired  the 
ascendancy,  bis  eminent  abilities  came  again  into  re- 
quest. and,  alter  having  given  his  assistance  a*  one  oi  the 
commissioner*  in  arranging  the  treaty  of  uuion  with  Scot- 
land. he  was.  in  December,  1700,  created  Viscount  Vin- 
chendon  and  Earl  of  Wharton.  In  170$  he  was  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  he  held  that  post  till  alter 
the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  administration  of  Lord  Gcdol- 
phin  in  the  autumn  of  1710.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Anne  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the 
opposition.  In  September,  1714,  immediately  after  the 
arrival  ol'  George  I.,  lie  was  made  lord  privy  seal,  and  ou 
the  1st  of  January.  1715,  he  was  created  Matqueas of  Whar- 
ton and  Mahnsbuiy  in  the  peerage  of  England,  and  Baron 
Trim,  Karl  of  Rathfainum,  ami  Marques*  ol*  Catherlogh  in 
that  of  Ireland  ; but  he  died  at  hi*  house  in  Dover  Street* 
London,  on  the  12th  of  April  in  the  same  year. 

The  Marquess  was  twice  married : first  to  Anne,  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Dilchley,  in  Oxfordshire,  by  whom  he 
had  no  issue;  secondly,  to’Lucy  Loftns,  daughter  of  Vis- 
count Lisburne,  by  whom  he  had  the  son  who  succeeded 
to  his  honours.  Both  these  ladies  were  cultivator*  of 
literature.  Some  account  of  the  first,  who  died  in  1685. 
and  also  some  [metical  piece*  written  by  her,  may  be  read 
in  Nichols'*  ‘ Collection,’  i.  51-53.  aim  ii.  329.  She  is 
highly  complimented  in  various  passage*  by  Waller,  espe- 
cially in  his* Two  Canto*  of  Divine  Poesy,  occasioned  upon 
sight  of  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  turned  into  verse  by 
Mrs.  Wharton.’  Some  love-verse*  bv  the  second  (entitled 
‘To  Cupid* j are  in  Nichols,  v.  10.  The  famous  ballad  of 
4 Lillihurlero,’  made  on  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who  had  in 
1080  been  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  James 
II.,  going  over  to  hi*  government  lor  the  second  time  in 
1088,  is  said  lo  havebeen  written  by  Imrd  Wharton  (aee 
Percy**  Reliques , iii.  373-376). 

The  Marques*  of  Wharton,  probably  on  account  of  hi* 
eminent  abilities  and  services  to  hi*  party,  appear*  lo  have 
been  an  object  of  special  dislike  lo  the  Tories  of  his  own 
day.  There  are  two  characters  of  him  by  Swift,  one  in  his 
4 1* our  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne.'  which  is  severe  enough  ; 
the  other,  dated  London,  August  30th.  1710,  a concentra- 
tion of  bitterness  and  venom.  In  the  latter  lie  says,  among 
other  things, 4 He  bears  the  gallantries  of  his  lady  with  the 
indifference  of  a Stoic,  and  thinks  them  well  recompensed 
by  a return  of  children  to  support  his  family,'  fitc.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Marquess's  second  wife  bore 
him  several  children.  In  the  notes  upon  Burnet's  4 His- 
tory of  his  Own  Time,*  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  among  other 
caustic  things,  it  is  said  that  the  Marquess,  4 in  respect  to 
his  great  sincerity  and  veracity,  went  amongst  his  own 
party  by  the  name  of  honest  Turn  Wharton.' 

WHARTON,  REV.  HENRY,  was  born  Oth  November, 
1064,  at  Worslead  in  Norfolk,  of  which  his  father,  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Wharton,  the  descendant  of  an  antient 
family,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Saxhiighftm  in  the  same 
county,  was  then  vicar.  After  being  taught  Latin  and 
Greek’  by  his  father,  he  was  admitted  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  17th  February,  1690;  and  at  Michaelmas  in 
the  same  year  waa  chosen  to  one  of  the  scholarship* 
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founded  by  Mr.  Matthew  Stockys,  who  was  his  great  - 
uncle.  Having  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1684,  he  re- 
sided in  his  college  till  1686,  when  he  was  taken  into  the 
employment  of  Dr.  William  Cave,  then  engaged  in  the 
compilation  of  his  ‘ Script orum  Ecdesiasticorum  Historia 
I itermia,’  in  which  Wharton  agisted  him  not  only  as  an 
amanuensis,  but  to  so  great  an  extent,  in  at  least  the  col- 
lection '»f  materials,  that  a dispute  afterwards  arose  as  to  his 
claim  to  be  considered  the  author  of  a considerable  part  of 
the  work.  Cave  himself  acknowledges  his  obligations  in 
large  terms  in  his  Preface  ; but  alter  Wharton's  death  he 
addi  eased  a long  letter  to  Archbishop  Tenison,  which  is 
printed  in  Chalmers’s  * Biographical  Dictionary,’  in  con- 
futation of  an  account  of  the  matter  which  Wharton  had 
left  behind  him.  The  publication  of  Cave’s  work  (in  1688) 
immediately  made  Wharton's  name  known,  and  brought 
him  into  reputation  as  a young  man  of  remarkable  talents 
and  acquirements.  The  year  before  it  appeared  he  had  i 
been  ordained  deacon,  arid  had  also  taken  his  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  he  was  now  sought  out  by  Dr.  Tenison,  then 
vicar  of  St.  Martin’s,  afterwards  primate,  who  employed 
him  to  translate  and  epitomize  a I-atin  manuscript  on 4 The 
Incurable  Scepticism  of  the  Church  of  Rome,'  written  hv 
Jean  de  la  Pincette,  the  French  Protestant  divine,  which 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  public  in  an  English 
dress.  He  was  also,  on  Tenison's  recommendation,  en- 
gaged by  the  second  Lord  Arundel,  of  Trance,  ns  tutor  to 
his  son ; and  about  the  same  time  he  was  presented  to 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  who  soon  alter  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains,  and  otherwise  took  him  into  great  favour. 
Having  been  ordained  priest  in  November,  1(588,  he  was 
collated  the  following  year  both  to  the  vicarage  of  Min- 
ster in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  to  the  rectory  of  Chartham. 
The  catalogue  of  the  w orks  which  he  wrote  or  compiled,  or 
in  the  publication  of  which  he  was  concerned  from  his  first 
appearance  as  an  author  till  the  close  of  his  short 
life,  makes  one  of  the  most  noteable  displays  of  literary 
ardour  and  exertion  on  record-  His  biographers  enu- 
merate eight  or  nine  treatises  which  he  had  already  pub- 
lished or  edited  even  before  he  had  taken  priest’s  orders  : 
their  titles  may  be  found  in  the  account  of  his  Life  pre- 
fixed to  his  Sermons,  and,  abstracted  thence,  in  the  ' nio- 
graphia  Britannica.’  Tiny  were  principally  directed 
against  popery.  The  most  important  was  a quarto  volume, 
entitled  ‘ A Treatise  of  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  wherein 
its  Rise  and  Progress  are  historically  considered,*  which 
appeared  in  1088.  the  imprimatur  being  dated  3rd  Novem- 
ber, 1087.  In  1G91  he  Drought  out  at  London,  in  two 
volumes,  folio,  his  great  work,  entitled  4 Anglia  Sacra,’ 
being  a collection  of  original  histories  qf  archbishops  and 
bishops  in  England  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
to  the  year  1540.  In  this  undertaking  his  patron  had  been 
Bishop  Lloyd,  who  appear*  to  have  generously  defrayed 
all  the  expenses  of  transcribing  the  manuscripts  and  print- 
ing the  work.  Unfortunately  very  much  of  it  lias  been 
hurriedly  prepared,  and  it  abounds  with  errors  both  ot  the 
printer  and  of  the  amanuenses ; but  the  original  matter 
that  Wharton  has  supplied  evinces  a great  command  of 
antiquarian  learning;  and  of  many  of  the  pieces  in  the 
collection  there  is  as  yet  no  other  edition.  The  4 Anglia 
Sacra,’  accordingly,  with  all  its  defects,  still  retains  a high 
value.  In  1692  Wharton  published,  in  8vo.,  ‘A  Defence 
of  Pluralities,'  which  was  held  to  display  great  ability.  In 
1093  lie  edited,  in  a 4to.  volume,  some  hitherto  unpub- 
lished woiks  of  Bede,  under  the  title  of  4 Bedae  Venerauilis 
Opera  nuaedem  Theologica,'  &c. ; and  the  same  year, 
under  tlie  fictitious  name  of  Anthony  Harmer,  he  pub- 
lished an  Hvo.  pamphlet  entitled  4 A Specimen  of  some 
Errors  and  Defects  in  the  History  of  the  Reformation  of] 
the  Church  of  England,  written  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  \ 
D.D.’  Burnet  replied,  acknowledging  the  ability  of  his  j 
assailant,  but  complaining  qf  his  bitterness  and  had 
temper ; and  Wharton  did  not  continue  the  contro-  ! 
versy.  In  1G95  appeared  another  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  valuable  compilations  of  this  indefatigable  illustrator 
of  our  ecclesiastical  history — the  first  volume,  in  folio,  of 
* The  History  of  the  Troubles  ond  Trials  of  Archbishop 
Laud/  This  is  Laud's  own  account,  written  during  hf$ 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  accompanied  with  his  Diary  of 
his  Life  and  pther  papers,  printed  from  the  originals, 
which  bad  been  placed  in  Wharton’s  bands  by  Archbishop 
Sancroft  a few  days  before  his  death.  A second  volume, 
emulating  of  further  collections  relating  to  Laud,  was  left 


ready  for  Ihe  press  by  Wharton,  and  was  published  by  his 
father  in  1700. 

Wharton  died  at  Newton  in  Cambridgeshire,  worn  out 
by  his  labours,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1695.  Two  octavo 
volumes  of  his  Sermons  were  printed  after  his  death  ; and 
his  papers,  among  which  were  several  transcripts  of  old 
English  historians,  and  notes  upon  various  printed  books, 
were  purchased  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  and  are  now  in 
the  library  at  Lambeth.  The  second  edition  of  Cave’s 
4 Historia  Literaria,’  printed  at  Oxford,  in  2 vols.  folio, 
1740, 1743,  is  enriched  with  many  additions  from  Wharton's 
manuscripts. 

WHARTON,  PHILIP  WHARTON,  DUKE  OF,  was 
the  son  (we  believe  the  only  sou)  of  Thomas,  Marquess  of 
Wharton,  and  was  bom  in  December,  1G98.  Having  ear'y 
shown  great  quickness  of  parts,  he  was  carefully  educated 
at  home  under  the  superintendence  of  his  father,  whose 
ambition  was  to  make  him  both  a great  orator  and  a great 
patriot ; the  latter  term  meaning  in  his  lordship’s  notion 
not  only  a pure  Whig  in  polities,  but  further,  it  would  seem, 
a Presbyterian  in  religion.  Either  the  training  he  received, 
however,  or  possibly  the  nature  with  which  he  had  come 
into  the  world,  proved  more  favourable  to  the  intellectual 
than  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  boy.  His  first  folly  was 
an  early  one,  his  getting  himself  married  clandestinely  at 
the  Fleet,  when  he  was  scarcely  sixteen,  to  the  daughter 
of  Major-General  Holmes,  a shock  which  his  father  took  so 
much  to  heart,  that  it  is  said  to  have  killed  him  in  six 
weeks.  The  old  Marquess  died  12th  April,  1715;  and 
the  Marchioness,  also,  it  is  affirmed,  killed  in  effect  by 
the  same  stroke,  followed  her  husband  to  the  grave  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  Yet  it  is  admitted  by  Wharton’s 
biographers  that,  although  the  match  he  had  made  was 
4 no  ways  suitable  to  his  birth,  fortune,  or  character,  and 
far  less  to  the  great  views  which  his  father  had  of  dis- 
posing of  him  in  such  a marriage  as  would  have  been  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  fortune  and  grandeur  of  his 
illustrious  family,’  the  lady  was  unobjectionable,  except 
upon  the  score  of  the  inequality  of  her  condition,  and  4 de- 
served infinitely  more  happiness  than  she  met  with  in  this 
unfortunate  alliance.’  They  appear  to  have  parted  soon 
after  the  marriage  ; in  the  beginning  of  171G  the  Marquess, 
probably  in  obedience  to  directions  left  by  his  lather, 
went  abroad  with  a French  Huguenot  governor  to  be  edu- 
cated or  confirmed  in  strict  Presbyterian  principles  at 
Geneva.  In  passing  through  Germany,  his  vanity  was 
gratified  by  receiving  an  order  of  knighthood  from  some 
petty  eoprt ; he  also  immediately  begun  to  rim  in  debt ; 
fug  Huguenot  governor  only  disgusted  him  by  his  4 dry 
moral  precepts  and  the  restraints  he  endeavoured  to  lay 
upon  hint;’  the  Geneva  discipline  proved  intolerable, ami, 
after  a brief  space,  cutting  all  entanglements,  lie  left  the 
Huguenot  behind,  and,  4 as  if  he  had  been  flying  from  the 
plague,’  set  out  post  lor  Lyon,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
1 3tn  of  October,  1716.  His  next  proceeding  was  to  write 
a letter  to  the  Pretender,  then  residing  at  Avignon,  which 
he  forwarded  with  the  present  of  a fine  stallion  ; the  Che- 
valier in  return  sent  for  him  to  his  court,  where  he  spent 
a day,  and,  it  is  said,  accepted  from  the  svi-dimnt  lung 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland.  After  this  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  Paris,  where  he  visited  the  widow  of 
James  II.  at  St.  Germain,  and  borrowed’  2LKXJ/.  from  her ; 
without,  however,  declining  the  attentions  of  the  English 
ambassador.  Lord  Stair,  at  whose  table  he  repeatedly  dined. 
To  get  the  money  from  the  queen-dowager,  who  was 
obliged  to  pawn  ner  jewels  to  raise  it,  he  is  asserted  to 
have  engaged  to  employ  it  in  promoting  the  interest  of 
her  family  in  England  : at  the  same  time  he  told  a friend 
who  remonstrated  with  him,  that  till  he  could  repay  what 
he  had  thus  borrowed  he  must  remain  a Jacobite,  but 
when  that  obligation  w as  discharged  he  would  return  to  the 
Whigs.  4 We  have  heard  it  credibly  reported,*  says  his 
original  biographer,  ‘that  it  was  the  too  great  strictness 
of  his  trustees,  particularly  of  the  Lord  L — re,  who  wr* 
the  person  that  acted  most,  in  not  making  him  remittance* 
anyway  suitable  to  his  quality  and  estate,  that  fiist  drove 
him  into  those  measures  which  afterwards  proved  so  fatal 
and  destructive  to  him.  Wo  have  also  had  it  from  good 
hands,  that  it  was  the  great  antipathy  he  conceived  against 
that  nobleman  for  his  treatment  of  him  whilst  under  his 
care,  that  gave  the  Marquess  a sort  of  aversion  even  to 
his  principles,  and  made  nim  in  a manner  resolve  not  to 
be  of  the  same  side  with  him.’ 
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Ilav in signalized  his  stay  in  Paris  by  sundry  extrava- 
gances. he  returned  to  England  in  December,  but  soon 
after  set  out  for  Ireland,  where  he  was  immediately  allowed 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  although  as  yet 
only  in  his  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year.  Whether  he 
had  purchased" this  indulgence  by  any  engagement  to  sup- 
port the  government  docs  not  appear ; but  he  forthwith 
took  that  side  with  all  apparent  sincerity  and  zeal,  and 
speedily  raised  himself  to  such  distinction  by  the  figure 
he  made  in  debate,  that,  under  age  as  he  still  was,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
English  peerage,  and  on  the  20th  of  January,  1718,  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Wharton.  If  we  put  aside  those  be- 
stowed on  members,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  of  the 
royal  family,  this  was  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  crea- 
tion of  an  English  dukedom  on  record ; and  it  may  also 
be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  passage  even  in  Whar- 
ton's singular  career.  Notwithstanding  the  practice  which 
then  prevailed,  of  conferring  that  dignity  with  much  leas 
reserve  than  at  present,  the  attainment  of  it  in  such  cir- 
cumstances must  be  held  to  bear  strong  testimony  to  the 
impression  which  the  talents  of  the  young  nobleman  made 
at  nis  first  appearance  on  the  political  stage. 

It  was  probably  not  till  after  he  had  attained  his  ma- 
jority, early  in  1720,  that  he  took  his  seat  in  the  English 
House  of  Peers.  His  name  first  appeals  in  the  records  of 
the  debates  on  the  5th  of  April  in  that  year.  Up  to  this 
time  he  is  said  to  have  continued  to  support  the  ministry  ; 
but  he  now  warmly  joined  the  opposition  to  the  great 
government  measure  of  the  South  Sea  Bill,  in  the  debate 
on  the  motion  for  its  committal,  which  took  place  on  the 
above-mentioned  day.  He  also  spoke  several  times  on 
the  same  subject  after  the  explosion  of  that  wild  scheme ; 
and  it  was  in  replying  to  a hitter  invective  of  his,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1721,  that  Earl  Stanhope,  then  secretary 
of  state,  burst  a blood-vessel,  which  occasioned  his 
death  the  next  day.  [Vol.  xxii.,  p.  441.)  His  next  able 
appearance  was  as  an  opponent  of  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  Atterbury,  in  the  great  debate  about 
which,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1723,  on  the  motion  that 
the  bill  should  pass,  he  delivered  a long  and  able 
speech,  a full  report  of  which  was  soon  after  published. 
This  is  the  last  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton’s  that  is 
noticed  in  Ihe  'Parliamentary  History.’  His  estate,  worth,  it 
is  said,  16, 0t XU.  a year  when  he  came  to  it,  had  by  this  time 
become  so  involved,  that  his  property  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  lor  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and 
he  was  allowed  only  1200/.  per  annum.  He  now,  per- 
haps in  the  hope  of  making  money  by  the  speculation,  set 
up  a twice-a-week  political  paper,  under  the  title  of  ‘The 
True  Briton  :*  the  first  number  appeared  on  Monday,  3rd 
June,  1723 ; the  second,  on  the  following  Friday  ; the  74th 
and  last,  on  Monday,  17th  February,  1724.  At  the  same 
time  he  exerted  afl  his  influence'  in  every'  other  way 
against  the  ministry  and  the  court ; even  going  the  length 
of  getting  himself  made  a member  of  the  Wax-Chandlers’ 
company  in  the  city  of  London,  that  he  might  speak  and 
vote  at  common-halls  and  other  civic  meetings.  But  he 
soon  got  tired  of  that  unprofitable  work,  and  giving  out 
that  his  intention  was  to  retrench  for  a few  years,  he  went 
off  to  the  continent,  apparently  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1724.  Proceeding  first  to  Vienna,  he  made  a distin- 
guished figure  at  that  court  for  a short  time  ; then  he  set 
out  for  Madrid,  * where,’  says  his  original  biographer, 
* his  arrival  alarmed  the  English  minister  so  much,  that 
two  expresses  were  sent  from  Madrid  to  London,  upon  an 
apprehension  that  the  duke  was  received  there  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a minister  himself;  upon  which  his  grace  was 
served  with  an  order  under  the  privy  seal  to  summon  him 
home.’  This  order  he  entirely  disregarded  : 4 His  grace,’ 
says  one  account  (Salmon,  in  ‘Chronological  Historian,’ 
under  dal  e of  10th  June,  1726), 4 being  in  a coach  when  it  was 
delivered  to  him,  contemptuously  threw  it  into  the  street 
without  opening  it ; and  soon  after,  it  is  said,  declared 
himself  a Roman  Catholic.’  He  4 endeavoured,’  continues 
the  writer  of  his  Life,  ‘to  stir  up  the  Spanish  court  not 
only  against  the  person  that  delivered  the  warrant,  but 
against  the  court  of  Great  Britain  itself,  for  exercising  an 
act  of  power,  as  he  was  p, rased  to  call  it,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  his  Catholic  Majesty’s  kingdom.  After  this  he 
acted  openly  in  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  and  appeared 
at  his  court,  where  he  was  received  with  great  marks  of 
favour.’ 


The  subsequent  conduct  of  this  spoiled  child  of  fortune 
can  only  be  attributed  to  a species  of  madness.  His 
duchess,  whom  he  had  entirely  neglected  from  an  early 
period  of  their  marriage,  having  died,  14th  April,  1726,  he 
immediately  offered  his  hand  to  Miss  O’Byrne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a deceased  Irish  colonel  in  the  Spanish  service,  who 
was  then  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen  of 
Spain  : her  majesty  at  first  refused  her  consent  to  their 
union,  but  he  threatened  to  kill  himself,  or  at  least  to  die, 
if  she  would  not  relent ; and  the  marriage  took  place. 
After  this  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  accented  the  order 
of  the  garter  from  the  Pretender,  and  openly  assumed  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland,  formerly  bestowed  upon 
him  by  that  personage.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  likely  to  be  of  more  detriment 
than  service  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  thus  enlisted 
himself.  ‘ As  he  could  not  always  keep  himself  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Italian  gravity,’  says  nis  first  somewhat 
tender  biographer,  who  has  been  substantially  followed  in 
all  the  later  accounts,  ‘and  had  no  employment  to  divert 
and  amuse  his  over-active  temper,  he  ran  into  his  usual 
excesses;  which  being  taken  amiss,  without  falling  into 
actual  disgrace,  it  was  thought  advisable  for  him  to  re- 
move from  that  city  for  the  present.’  His  next  appear- 
ance was  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  spring  ot‘  1727, 
where,  having  offered  his  services  as  a volunteer  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Conde  de  las  Torres 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  Here,  we  are  told,  he  was  often 
in  the  trenches,  and  exposed  himself  wherever  any  sen-ice 
was  going  forward ; but  his  conduct  appears  to  have  par- 
taken quite  as  much  of  mere  recklessness  and  bravado  as 
of  real  gallantry.  * He  went  one  evening,’  it  is  related, 

‘ close  to  the  walls,  near  one  of  the  posts  of  the  town,  and 
either  called  to,  dared,  or  threatened  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison.  Thcv  asked  who  he  was : he  readily  answered, 
“The  Duke  of  Wharton and, though  his  grace  appeared 
there  as  an  enemy,  they  suffered  nim  to  return  to  the 
trenches  without  firing  one  shot  at  him  ; had  they  done 
otherwise  he  must  inevitably  have  perished.’  The  only 
injury  he  received  at  the  siege  was  a slight  wound  in  Ins 
foot  from  the  bursting  of  a grenade ; and  as  a reward  for 
what  he  had  done,  the  King  of  Spain  gave  him  a commis- 
sion of  colonel-aggregate  to  one  of  tne  Irish  regiments. 
But  this  was  small  compensation  for  what  his  frantic  con- 
duct lost  him  at  home  : where,  soon  after,  a bill  of  indict- 
ment was  preferred  Against  him  for  high  treason,  com- 
mitted by  appearing  in  arms  before,  and  firing  off  cannon 
against,  nis  majesty’s  town  of  Gibraltar,  upon  which  a con- 
viction followed  in  due  course,  and  he  lost  both  his  peer- 
age and  all  else  that  he  possessed  in  his  native  country-. 
Before  this  had  happened  however  he  had  written  to  the 
Pretender,  proposing  to  come  back  to  Rome,  but  received 
for  answer  a strong  exhortation  rather  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  to  England,  and  try  if  he  could  accommodate 
matters  there.  On  this  he  set  out  with  his  duchess  for 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  May,  1728.  He  immediately 
waited  upon  Mr.  Walpole,  the  English  ambassador,  who 
received  him  with  abundance  of  civility,  but  was  not  a 
little  surprised  when,  at  parting,  his  grace  told  him  he 
was  going  to  dine  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  (the  exiled 
Atterbury).  Walpole  replied,  that  if  he  meant  to  dine 
with  that  prelate,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  tell 
him  of  his  intention.  From  Paris  he  went  on  to  Rouen, 
and  here,  where  he  first  heard  of  his  indictment,  it  is  af- 
firmed that  he  was  visited  by  two  emissaries  from  the 
English  minister  (Walpole),  who  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  avert  his  fate  by  making  some  sort  of  submission  to 
the  government ; but  he  remained  deaf  to  all  they  could 
urge.  The  rest  of  his  history  reads  like  an  account  of  a 
long  fit  of  drunkenness — which  indeed  it  no  doubt  in 
great  part  actually  was.  He  extorted  some  further  pecu- 
niary assistance  from  the  Pretender,  and  also  from  other 
quarters  ; but,  notwithstanding  these  occasional  supplies 
and  his  military’  pay,  he  was  now  commonly  involved  in 
all  the  embarrassments  of  the  most  extreme  poverty;  for 
whenever  he  received  any  money,  if  it  escaped  his  cla- 
morous rabble  of  creditors,  it  was  spent  as  fast  as  his  still 
untamed  profusion  and  taste  for  luxury  and  dissipation 
could  squander  it.  He  moved  about  as  whim,  or  hope, 
or  sometimes  desperation  drove  him  : first  to  Paris,  then 
to  Orleans,  then  to  Nantes,  whence  he  took  ship  for  Bil- 
bao, and,  leaving  his  duchess  there,  went  to  join  this  regi- 
ment, which  appears  to  have  been  stationed  at  Madrid. 
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Home  time  after  he  is  stated  to  have  been  in  garrison  at 
Barcelona,  where  he  got  into  n quarrel  with  the  Marquess 
lie  Kisbourg,  governor  of  Catalonia,  the  end  of  which  w as 
that  he  received  orders  from  court  not  again  to  enter 
Barcelona,  but  to  repair  to  his  quarters  at  Lerida.  On 
this,  we  arc  told,  giving  way  to  melancholy,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  consumption;  so  that,  by  the  beginning  of  the  vcar 
1731,  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  was  not  able  to 
walk  from  his  bed  to  the  fireside  without  assistance.  After 
about  two  months  he  rallied  somewhat,  from  drinking  a 
mineral  water  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia;  but  in  May, 
having  gone  with  his  regiment  to  Tarragona,  he  became 
again  as  ill  as  ever;  ami,  going  back  to  the  mineral 
spring,  'he  fell,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘into  one  of  those 
fainting  fits  to  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  subject, 
in  a small  village,  and  was  utterly  destitute  of  all  neces- 
saries, till  some  charitable  fathers  of  a Bernardino  convent, 
which  happened  to  be  near  the  place  where  he  lay,  hear- 
ing of  his  miserable  condition,  offered  him  what  assistance 
their  house  afforded.’  After  languishing  in  the  convent 
for  a week,  he  died  there  on  the  31st  of  May,  1731,  and 
w as  buried  the  next  day  by  the  monks  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  one  of  themselves  would  have  been  interred. 
His  widow  survived,  in  obscurity,  till  February,  1777, 
when  she  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Pan- 
eras  Churchyard. 

Tlie  account  from  which  the  preceding  facts  are  chiefly 
extracted  was  originally  published  in  8vo.,  at  London,  in 

1731,  under  the  title  of  ' Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Ilis 
Grace  Philip  late  Duke  of  Wharton,  by  an  Impartial 
Hand.’  It  is  prefixed  to  two  octavo  volumes  published  in 

1732,  entitled  ‘The  Life  and  Writing*  of  Philip,  late  Duke 
of  Wharton,’  but  which  contain  only  the  74  numbers  of  the 
‘True  Briton,’  and  the  speech  on  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  Atterbury,  the  paging  of  which  is  a con- 
tinuation of  that  of  the  ‘True  Briton,’  although  it  has  a 
title-page  of  its  own,  dated  1724.  There  is  another  publi- 
cation, in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  without  date,  entitled  ‘ The 
Poetical  Works  of  Philip,  late  Duke  of  Wharton,  and 
others  of  the  Wharton  Family,  and  of  the  Duke’s  Intimate 
Acquaintance,  particularly  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dean  Swift, 
Lady  Wharton,  Doctor  Delany,  Ixird  Dorset,  Major  Pack, 
the  lion.  Mrs.  Wharton,  &e.  These  two  volumes  how- 
ever appear  to  have  been  all  printed  in  1727  (before  the 
duke's  death),  with  the  exception  only  of  this  general 
title-page  and  a Life  of' the  auke,  which  is  substantially 
the  same  with  that  noticed  above,  and  is  here  stated  to  be 

* communicated  by  a person  of  quality,  and  one  of  his 
grace's  intimate  fnend*.’  The  volumes  contain  very  little 
that  is  even  attributed  to  the  duke ; but  in  the  second  are 
some  letters  in  prose,  addressed  to  Lady  Wharton,  his 
father’s  first  wife,  and  her  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  ‘ La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah.’  It  is  said  that  Ritson  had  at  one 
time  an  intention  of  collecting  and  publishing  the  poetical 

Moductions  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  which  nowever  pro- 
>ably  would  not  be  very'  easily  ascertained.  Nichols  has 
printed  two  poems  by  his  grace  in  the  ftth  volume  of  his 
Collection,  pp.  24-33.  Pope’s  highly  finished  character  of 
him  in  his  ‘ Moral  Essays,’  beginning  4 Wharton, the  scorn 
and  wonder  of  our  days,’  is  familiar  to  moat  readers. 

WHEAT.  Of  all  the  plants  which  are  cultivated,  there 
is  none  of  more  importance  than  wheat.  It  grows  readily 
in  almost  every  climate  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zones. 
A temperate  climate,  such  as  is  best  suited  to  the  nature 
of  man,  seems  to  be  its  natural  home.  It  has  been  so  long 
cultivated,  that  where  it  appears  to  grow  spontaneously,  as 
in  some  uncultivated  spots  in  the  East,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  be  not  the  remains  of  wheat  antiently  cultivated  there. 
It  is  an  extremely  hardy  plant,  and  its  vitality  is  such  that 
it  is  not  easily  destroyed.  Wheat  has  been  known  to  be 
covered  with  the  water  of  floods  so  long,  that  every  other 
remnant  of  vegetation  was  destroyed;  and  yet,  on  the 
waters  retiring,  it  has  sprung  up  from  the  root  and  come 
to  perfection  : it  has  also  been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs, 
and,  if  the  statements  are  true  which  have  appeared  in  the 

* Ikmcaster  Gazette  ’ and  other  publications,  it  has  grown 
when  planted. 

The  botanical  characters  of  wheat  will  be  found  under 
the  word  TnmcirM,  its  generic  name.  Some  botanists 
have  divided  wheats  into  different  species,  from  some 
marked  peculiarity  in  their  formation.  Others,  consider- 
ing that  they  mosily  form  hybrids  when  mixed  in  the  sow- 
ing, and  that  their  peculiarities  vary  with  the  soil  and 


climate,  have  looked  upon  all  the  cultivated  wheats  ns 
mere  varieties.  There  are  however  three  principal  varie- 
ties, so  different  in  appearance  that  they  claim  peculiar 
attention.  These  are  the  hard  wheats,  the  soft  wheats, 
and  the  Pplish  wheats.  The  hard  wheats  are  the  produce 
of  warm  climates,  such  as  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Barbary.  The 
I soft  wheats  grow  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  in 
Belgium,  England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The  Polish 
wheats  grow  in  the  country  from  which  they  derive  their 
name,  and  are  also  hard  wheats.  It  is  from  their  external 
form  that  they  arc  distinguished  from  other  wheats.  The 
hard  wheats  have  a compact  seed  nearly  transparent, 
which,  when  bitten  through,  breaks  short,  and  shows  a 
very  white  flour  within.  The  soft  wheats  are  those  usually 
cultivated  in  Britain;  they  have  an  opaque  coat  or  skin, 
and  which,  when  first  reaped,  give  way  readily  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  finger  and  thumb.  These  wheats  require 
to  be  well  dried  and  hardened  before  they  can  he  con- 
veniently ground  into  flour.  The  Polish  wheat  has  a long 
chaff  whicli  is  much  longer  than  the  seed,  a large  oblong 
hard  seed,  and  an  ear  cylindrical  in  appearance.  It  is  a deli- 
cate spring  wheat,  and  not  very  productive  in  the  climate  of 
England : hence  it  has  only  been  occasionally  cultivated 
by  way  of  experiment. 

The  following  cuts  represent  some  peculiar  varieties  of 
wheat.  The  fiist  is  a compound  ear,  produced  by  very 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  is  common  in  Egypt.  The  second 
is  the  spelter  wheat,  of  which  the  chaft  is  so  strongly 
attached  to  the  grain  as  to  be  separated  only  by  passing 
through  a mill.  It  is  an  inferior  variety,  but  grows  in  less 
fertile  soils.  The  third  is  the  Polish  wheat,  with  very  long 
chaff  and  hard  grains.  The  fotirih  is  a variety  which  only 
ripens  one  seed  in  each  spikclct,  and  is  not  much  culti- 
vated. The  fifth  is  common  soft  bearded  wheat.  If  the 
awns  of  this  kind  are  obliterated,  it  forms  our  common  soft 
wheat.  The  circumstance  of  awns  seems  not  to  affect  the 
nature  of  the  wheat,  and  they  differ  so  much  in  length  that 
the  varieties  of  smooth- eared  and  bearded  wheats  run  in- 
sensibly into  each  other. 

The  hard  wheats  contain  much  more  gtuttn,  a tough 
viscid  substance  w-hich  is  very  nutritious,  and  which, 
containing  a portion  of  nitrogen,  readily  promotes  that 
fermenlation,  or  riting%  as  it  is  called,  of  the  dough, 
which  is  essential  to  good  light  bread.  The  quantity 
of  this  varies  with  the  soil  and  climate,  from  5 per 
cent,  in  some  soft  wheats,  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  hardest 
and  most  transparent.  It  is  this  quantity  of  gluten  which 
causes  the  Italian  wheats  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
rich  pastes  which  form  bo  large  a portion  of  the  food  of 
that  nation.  The  Boft  wheats  contain  the  greatest  quantity 
of  starch,  which  fits  them  for  the  vinous  fermentation,  by 
its  conversion  into  sugar  and  alcohol : for  brewing  or  dis- 
tilling, therefore,  the  soft  wheats  are  the  best. 

The  distinction  between  the  winter  and  summer  wheats 
is  one  which  arises  entirely  from  the  season  in  which  they 
have  been  usually  sown  ; for  they  can  readily  be  converted 
into  each  other,  by  sowing  earlier  or  later,  and  gradually 
accelerating  or  retarding  their  growths.  The  difference 
in  colour  between  red  and  white  wheats  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  soil ; white  wheats  gradually  become  darker  and 
ultimately  red  in  some  stiff  wet  soils,  and  the  red  wheats 
lose  their  colour  and  become  first  yellow  and  then  white 
on  rich,  light,  and  mellow  soils.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
grain  sooner  changes  colour  than  the  chaff  and  straw. 
Hence  we  have  red  wheats  with  white  chaff,  and  white 
wheats  with  red  chaff,  which  on  the  foregoing  principle  is 
readily  accounted  for.  The  chaff  retains  the  original  colour 
when  the  skin  of  the  grain  has  already  changed  to  another. 
We  state  this  on  our  own  experience.  The  soil  best 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  is  a deep  loam  inclined  to 
clay,  with  a dry  subsoil.  If  this  is  not  so  naturally,  it  must 
lie  drained  artificially,  to  ensure  good  crops  of  wheat.  In 
such  a soil,  wheat  may  be  sown  every  third  year,  with  pro- 
per intermediate  crops.  Formerly  the  preparation  for  a 
wheat  crop  was  generally  by  a clean  naked  fallow,  with  a 
certain  addition  of  manure,  the  remains  of  which  were 
thought  sufficient  for  a crop  of  barley  or  oats ; after  which 
the  fallow  recurred.  It  was  soon  found  out  that,  by  this 
means,  a crop  of  wheat  could  never  be  forced  beyond  a 
certain  average  j for  if  more  than  the  usual  portion  of 
manure  was  carried  on  the  land,  the  wheat  failed,  by  l>eing 
laid  before  it  arrived  at  maturity.  Thus  a limit  appeared 
to  have  been  set  to  its  increase.  New  modes  of  cultivation 
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1.  Bmllni  Wheat  (Tritiena  EgyptiaeuiiO ; 9,  Spoiler  Wheat  (Triticum 
Speltii);  a.  Loox-challed  Poliah  Wheat  (Tntkiiia  PttloBicum  I : -4,  SmbsJc- 
WIi^MThikum  moiiocuccuia);  6,  Cainuua  Bounkit  Whc<4  (Tnti- 
cum  tui^lilun). 

have  shown  that  this  was  not  without  its  remedy,  and  that 
it  was  recent  mamuing  which  caused  the  wheat  to  lodge  ; 
birt  that  an  increased  fertility,  produced  by  judicious  pre- 
paration, enabled  the  land  to  bear  crops  of  wheat  far 
superior  to  what  it  ever  could  before.  Wheat  requires  a 
soil  in  which  the  organic  matter  is  intimately  mixed  with 
the  earthy  ingredients;  where  it  can  have  a firm  bojd  by 
its  roots,  and  can  at  the  same  time  strike  the  fibres  of  them 
downwards,  as  well  as  around,  in  search  of  food.  When  it 
meets  with  such  a soil  and  is  deposited  at  a proper  depth, 
it  vegetates  slowly,  pushing  to  the  surface  one  cylindrical 
filament,  while  numerous  fibres  strike  into  the  soil  from 
the  seed.  These  supply  the  plant  with  regular  nourish- 


ment, and  in  due  time  a knot  is  formed  at  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  from  which  several  roots  and  stems  branch  out. 
This  is  called  the  tillering  of  the  wheat.  The  new  roots 
near  the  surface  soon  become  the  chief  source  of  nourish- 
ment, and  in  a rich  compact  soil,  where  there  is  room, 
numerous  stems  arise,  forming  a tuft,  and  each  of  these  in 
time  bears  a large  ear  well  filled  with  seeds  ; so  that  from 
a very  moderate  quantity  of  seed  a great  return  is  pro- 
duced.  The  strong  stems  supporting  each  other  are  well 
able  to  resist  the  effect  of  storms  and  rains,  which  would 
lay  weaker  plants  level  with  the  ground.  The  effect  of 
abundant  manuring  immediately  before  the  seed  is  sown 
is  to  produce  too  rapid  a growth,  weakening  the  straw, 
and  increasing  its  quantity  at  the  expense  of  the  ear,  w hich 
does  not  attain  its  proper  development.  This  is  called 
running  to  straw.  All  strong  manures  which  contain  many 
saline  particles  have  this  effect ; which  is  corroborated  by 
late  experiments  with  saltpetre,  nitrate  pf  soda,  and  other 
saline  compounds.  They  produce  more  straw  and  less 
com,  and  hence  are  not  found  of  the  same  use,  when  ap- 
plied to  crops  which  are  cultivated  lor  their  seed,  as  they 
are  on  grasses. 

A certain  |>ortion  of  nitrogen  is  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  good  wheat,  as  that  clement  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  gluten,  which  will  he  found  to  abound  in 
proportion  as  nitrogen  exists  in  the  soil,  or  can  be  supplied 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  experiments  of  Liebig  seem  to 
show  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  will  not  enter 
into  the  substance  of  plants,  except  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
nia, and  hence  the  efficacy  of  manures  has,  of  late,  been 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  they  can  pro- 
duce. This  theory  however  require*  to  be  confirmed  by 
experience,  before  it  is  at  once  adopted  without  limitation. 
Decayed  vegetable  matter,  or  humus,  seems  essential  in  a 
good  wheat  soil,  and  it  may,  in  the  slow  progress  of  its 
entire  decomposition,  when  it  is  continually  absorbing 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  have  some  chemical  effect  on  the 
nitrogen  also,  so  as  to  make  it  of  use  in  the  vegetation, 
whether  by  first  fonniug  ammonia,  or  in  any  other  way. 
Further  experiments  may  perhaps  throw  a light  on  this 
subject.  It  is  well  known  however  that,  provided  a soil 
be  compact,  its  fertility  is  very  nearly  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  humus  which  it  contains,  especially  if  there  be 
calcareous  earth  or  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  composition. 
Lime  has  been  often  considered  as  the  most  efficacious 
manure  lor  wheat,  even  more  thap  dung.  As  long  as  there 
is  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  lime  acts  beneficially,  and  the 
richer  the  land  which  docs  not  contain  carbonate  of  lime 
already,  the  more  powerful  the  effect  of  liming.  But  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  lime  has  little  effect  on  poor 
soils,  until  they  are  first  manured  with  animal  and  vege- 
table substances.  To  produce  good  wheat  then,  the 
land  should  be  gradually  brought  to  the  proper  degree  of 
fertility,  by  abundant  manuring  lor  preparatory  crops, 
which  will  not  suffer  from  au  over-dose  of  dung,  and  will 
leave  in  the  soil  a sufficient  quantity  of  humus,  intimately 
blended  with  it,  for  a crop  of  wheat.  Clover  is  a plant 
which  will  bear  a considerable  forcing,  and  so  are  beans, 
and  both  are  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat.  The 
roots  left  in  the  ground  from  a good  crop  of  either,  decay 
slowly,  and  thus  furnish  a regular  supply  pf  food  for  the 
wheat  sown  in  the  next  season.  Potatoes  also  admit  of 
much  forcing,  but  the  necessary  loosening  of  the  soil  for 
this  crop  renders  it  less  fit  as  a preparation  for  wheat. 
Experience  has  fully  proved  that,  as  a general  rule,  it  is 
better  to  sow  barley  and  clover  after  potatoes,  and  let  the 
latter  be  succeeded  by  wheat. 

Improved  chemical  analysis  has  discovered  various  sub- 
stances in  minute  quantities  in  the  grains  and  straw  of 
wheat;  and  this  has  ltd  to  the  doctrine  that  these  sub- 
stances, being  essential  to  its  formation,  must  be  excellent 
manures  lor  it,  if  they  do  not  already  exist  in  the  soil  in 
sufficient  quantities.  Most  of  these  substances  are  found 
in  all  soils  which  contain  a due  proportion  of  ciay.  Silica 
in  a very  minutely  divided  state,  and  probably  in  combina- 
tion with  alumina  or  potass,  seems  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant to  give  due  strength  to  the  straw  : and  hence,  in 
some  soils,  potass  or  wood-ashes  which  contain  it  may  be 
advantageously  used  as  manures  to  the  young  clovers  pre- 
ceding the  wheat.  The  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  grains  of 
wheat  chosen  out  of  the  ears,  bv  Theodore  de  Baussure,  who 
i*  generally  considered  an  excellent  authority,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing results 
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lt y comparing  these  results  it  will  appear,  that  from  the 
time  of  flowering  to  the  maturity  of  the  seed  a portion  of 
the  soluble  salts  is  converted  into  earthy  phosphates;  that 
silica  accumulates  in  the  straw,  but  not  in  the  grain  : and 
as  potass  is  the  principal  means  of  rendering  the  silica 
soluble,  it  is  an  important  ingredient  in  a wheat  soil,  as 
well  as  the  phosphoric  acid.  This  last  is  found  chiefly  in 
animal  manures. 

Although  wheat  thrives  best  on  heavy  soils,  and  without 
due  preparation  produces  only  scanty  ami  uncertain  crops 
in  those  which  are  naturally  light  and  loose,  it  may  be 
made  to  give  a very  good  return  in  soils  which  would  once 
have  been  thought’fitted  only  for  the  growth  of  rye  and 
oats.  But  then  the  texture  and  composition  of  Ihese  soils 
must  have  been  greatly  improved  by  judicious  tillage  and 
manuring.  While  the  heavy  soils  are  repeatedly  ploughed 
and  pulverized  to  render  them  mellow,  the  lighter  are 
rendered  more  compact  by  marling,  where  this  can  be 
readily  done,  by  adding  composts  in  which  the  principal 
earth  is  clay,  and  especially  by  such  plants  as  have  sub- 
stantial and  long  roots,  by  which  the  soil  is  kept  together, 
such  as  clover,  lucern,  sainfoin,  and  other  grasses.  If 
these  plants  have  been  well  manured,  and  cover  the 
ground  well,  keeping  in  the  moisture,  the  soil  will  have 
become  sufficiently  compact  to  bear  wheat.  One  plough- 
ing is  then  quite  sufficient,  and  if  a heavy  land -prefer  is 
tirade  to  follow  two  ploughs  and  press  in  the  furrows,  so  as 
to  leave  deep  smooth  drills  eight  or  nine  inches  apart,  in 
which  the  seed  can  find  a solid  bed,  there  will  he  every 
probability  of  a good  crop  of  wheat,  w hich  will  come  up 
in  regular  rows,  the  roots  being  at  such  a depth  as  to  run 
no  risk  of  wanting  moisture  till  the  stem  has  arisen  to  its 
full  height,  and  the  ear  is  formed : a few  showers  at  that 
critical  time  will  tuake  the  grain  swell,  and  insure  a good 
crop. 

On  some  soils  it  may  not  be  judicious  to  attempt  to  sow 
wheat:  but  these  arc  the  poorest  loose  sands,  which  natu- 
rally would  bear  only  oats  and  buckwheat ; on  these,  unless 
they  can  bo  abundantly  marled,  it  is  much  better  to  sow 
rye.  When  wheat  is  sown  on  light  soils  in  good  heart,  it 
grows  vigorously  in  spring,  if  it  has  not  been  injured  by 
the  frost,  which  is  very  apt  to  raise  up  the  roots  and  throw 
them  out  of  the  ground.  The  driving  of  sheep  over  the 
field  presses  the  roots  into  the  ground,  and  prevents  this 
throwing  out ; but  a vigorous  growth  of  straw  is  not  always 
a sure  sign  of  a good  crop  at  harvest,  ns  many  farmers 
know  by  sad  experience:  what  would  be  advisable  in 
heavy  soils  is  not  alwavs  so  in  lighter.  A heavy  rolling 
in  spring  after  a light  harrowing  is  very  useful  at  a time 
when  the  surface  is  moist.  It  closes  the  pores  and 


checks  the  evaporation  : and  the  tighter  the  surface  can 
be  made  the  better  chance  there  is  of  a fair  crop. 
The  Norfolk  rotation,  as  it  is  generally  called,  in  which 
wheat  is  sown  after  clover,  is  the  only  one  well  adapted 
for  wheat  on  light  soils.  The  manure  having  been 
put  abundantly  for  the  turnips,  and  the  land  being  freed 
from  weeds,  the  barley  which  follows  is  generally  a 
good  crop ; and  the  clover,  which  is  sown  in  this,  is  trod- 
den in  the  reaping  and  earn  ing  of  the  barley  : and  there  is 
only  one  ploughing  from  the  time  the  barley  is  sown  to 
the  sowing  of  the  wheat.  If  this  be  dibbled  on  the  turned 
sward  of  the  clover,  the  land  will  receive  another  treading 
by  the  dibhlere,  the  seed  will  be  regularly  deposited  at  a 
proper  depth,  and  no  preparation  of  light  land  can  be 
more  likely  to  produce  good  wheat.  On  heavy  soils  the 
process  rtiust  be  varied;  the  surface,  instead  of  being  ren- 
dered more  compact,  will  often  be  so  bound  as  to  require 
to  be  stirred  by  harrowing  or  hoeing  before  the  wheat 
plant  can  properly  tiller.  If  a farmer  is  anxious  to  have 
good  crops  of  wheat,  he  must  not  rest  satisfied  alter  lie 
has  ploughed,  manured,  and  sown:  tie  must  watch  the 
growth  of  this  important  crap  daily,  and  use  the  means 
which  experience  and  observation  have  suggested  to  assist 
the  growth  and  to  remove  the  causes  of  failure. 

In  heavy  soils  nothing  is  more  detrimental  than  excess 
of  moisture.  Even  in  well-drained  fields  the  water  w ill 
stand  too  long  in  the  furrows  if  there  is  not  a proper  outlet 
for  it.  The  furrows  should  be  well  cleared  out  with  the 
spade  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  sown,  drilled  or  dibbled,  the 
earth  being  thrown  evenly  ovei  the  surface  of  the  stitches, 
and  not  left  in  an  unsightly  ridge,  which  crumbles  down 
with  the  furrow  at  the  first  frost.  In  proper  places  and  at 
regular  distances  deeper  water-funows  should  he  dug  out 
afler  the  plough  has  ploughed  a deep  furrow  in  the  in- 
tended line  • and  this  should  then  be  finished  as  is  said 
above : so  that  if  a heavy  fall  of  rain  should  come  sud- 
denly, the  water  will  have  a regular  course  and  outlet  into 
! the  ditches  which  lie  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  laud,  with- 
| out  soaking  into  the  soil,  which  is  already  too  retentive  of 
moisture.  It  is  chiefly  in  spring  and  when  snow  melts  that 
there  should  be  a daily  inspection  of  the  wheal-fields.  An 
experienced  eye  going  along  the  bottom  of  the  ridges  of  a 
huge  field  will  discover  at  once  whether  there  is  any 
stoppage  of  the  water  ; and  by  means  of  a spade  or  shovel 
it  will  be  remedied  with  little  trouble.  When  the  surface 
binds,  as  it  does  in  some  soils,  and  prevents  the  access  of 
air  to  the  roots,  the  land  is  harrowed  or  hoed,  and  in  a lew 
days  the  effect  will  be  apparent. 

Soils  which  lie  on  a very  porous  subsoil,  or  which  by 
artificial  draining  have  been  so  dried  and  mellowed  that 
horses  can  go  over  the  land  at  all  times,  without  making 
such  an  impression  as  will  retain  water  if  it  rains,  may  be 
laid  flat,  without  more  open  furrows  than  Is  necessary  for 
the  convenience  of  ploughing  with  a fixed  turnl'urrow ; and 
thus  a considerable  portion  is  m»le  productive  which 
would  be  taken  up  by  turrows,  and  perhaps  produce  weeds. 
But  if  the  soil  is  of  a tenacious  quality,  easily  compressed 
when  moist,  and  horses  cannot  safely  be  allowed  to  pass 
over  it  when  wet,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  divide*  the 
laud  into  stitches,  or  beds  with  furrows  between  them,  in 
which  the  horses  can  walk  w hile  they  draw  harrows  or  any 
other  implement  over  fhe  land.  All  the  implements 
should  be  so  constructed  that,  if  they  have  wheels,  these 
may  run  in  the  furrows,  so  that  nothing  will  disturb  the 
evenness  of  the  stitches,  which  should  have  a very  gentle 
slope  from  the  centre  towards  the  two  furrows  which 
bound  it.  I'or  spring  crops  this  is  not  so  essential,  although 
it  is  advisable  not  to  deviate  from  the  usual  form,  even 
when  barley  and  clover  are  sown,  because,  when  the  sur- 
face is  laid  in  double  stitches,  as  is  sometimes  done,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  lay  it  in  narrow  stitches  again,  at  one 
ploughing,  for  wheat.  No  doubt  a very  expert  ploughman 
would  do  so,  but  it  is  not  often  that  many  expert  plough- 
men are  on  the  same  farm.  Even  in  very  light  soils,  as  in 
Flanders,  narrow  stitches  with  deep  intervals  are  thought 
most  advantageous. 

It  is  a very  common  notion  that  good  wheat  and  bean  land 
is  uot  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  roots,  especially  of 
such  as  are  usually  fed  off  the  land  by  sheep,  liecause  the 
treading  of  animals  is  injurious  in  winter  and  spring,  when 
these  crops  are  usually  wanted  ; and  if  they  me  carted  off, 
the  wheels  and  the  horses  make  such  impressions  as  are 
equally  detrimental  or  more  so.  But  all  rod*,  even  the 
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white  turnip*  will  grow  luxuriantly  on  heavy  soil*  well  pre- 
pared ami  manured ; and  they  may  be  so  managed  as  to  be  ■ 
laken  off  before  the  winter,  or  even  very  soon  alter  wheat 
harvest.  The  bulbs  will  not  be  so  large,  but  they  will  be 
more  succulent,  and  may  be  kept  in  varioas  ways  till  they 
are  wanted  for  the  cattle.  The  land  being  ploughed  im- 
mediately on  the  removal  of  the  turning,  will  tie  well  pre- 
pared lor  wheat,  or,  when  mellowed  t>y  the  winter's  frost, 
may  be  sown  in  spring  with  beans,  barley,  or  oats.  The 
manure  will  be  incorporated  with  the  soil,  even  if  it  has 
been  put  on  in  a very  fresh  state  for  the  roots,  which 
can  only  be  recommended  on  very  compact  soils.  If  the 
root  crops  are  well  cleaned,  fallows  may  be  avoided,  or, 
at  least,  recur  very  seldom,  and  then  only  when  root  weeds 
have  accumulated  from  neglect. 

When  the  wheat  has  blossomed,  and  the  grain  in  the 
enr  is  fully  formed,  it  should  be  watehed,  and  as  soon  as 
the  seed  leels  of  the  consistence  of  tough  dough,  and  the 
straw  is  dry'  and  yellow  below  the  ear,  it  should  be  reaped. 
The  skin  of  the  grain  will  ho  thinner,  and  its  substance  will 
harden  readily  by  mere  drying,  while  the  straw  is  better 
fodder  for  the  cattle.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  in- 
crease of  flour  by  adopting  this  method  is  very  considerable. 

It  was  the  custom  of  our  forefathers  to  cut  the  straw’ 
half-way  between  the  ear  and  the  ground,  and  their  reason 
was,  that  thus  less  room  was  required  in  the  bam,  and  no 
seeds  of  weeds  were  carried  there  in  the  straw : but  the  loss 
of  half  the  straw',  which  might  have  afforded  litter  or  fod- 
der for  cattle,  was  overlooked : and  if  the  weeds  were  not 
taken  into  the  bam,  where  they  could  do  little  harm,  except 
giving  a little  more  trouble  in  winnowing  and  sitting  the 
corn,  they  were  leit  to  shed  their  seeds  on  the  land,  and 
thus  perpetuate  its  foulness,  or  add  much  to  the  labour  of 
w eeding  the  succeeding  crops.  'Hie  stubble  or  halms  had 
1o  be  mown  or  raked  off  before  the  land  could  be  well 
ploughed,  and  although  this  might  make  a very  good 
shelter  for  cattle  in  a yard,  when  made  into  lialm-walls,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  there  was  a ereat  loss  of  labour 
in  thus  going  twice  over  the  field.  The  most  approved 
mode  of  reaping  now  is  that  which  is  called  fagging  or 
bagging  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey  [Harvest],  but  the  most 
expeditious  is  mowing,  which,  by  means  of  a cradle  scythe, 
may  be  done  so  regularly  as  to  allow  all  the  com  to  be 
tied  up  in  sheaves  without  any  loss.  The  weeds  arc  tied 
up  with  the  com,  and  when  the  whole  is  thrashed,  the 
seeds  of  the  latter  are  winnowed  out  and  burnt : thus  they 
cannot  infest  the  land,  and  there  is  double  the  quantity  of 
straw  to  convert  into  manure — a matter  of  great  import- 
ance where  cattle  are  fed  on  turnips  in  the  yard,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  their  dung. 

The  choosing  of  wheat  for  seed  is  a matter  of  great  im- 
portance. Some  farmers  like  to  change  their  seed  often  ; 
others  sow  the  produce  of  their  own  land  continually,  and 
both  seem  persuaded  that  their  method  is  the  best.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  not  always  the  finest  wheat  which  makes 
the  best  seed  ; but  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  land  on 
which  it  grew.  Some  soils  are  renowned  far  and  wide  foi 
producing  good  seed,  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  seed 
degenerates  in  other  soils,  so  that  the  original  soil  is  resorted 
to  for  fresh  seed.  Many  places  have  been  noted  for  this 
peculiarity  ; and  among  them  we  may  mention  the  parish 
of  Burwell,  in  Cambridgeshire : the  wheat  which  grows 
1 here  is  mostly  sold  for  seed  at  a price  considerably  above 
the  average.  It  has  been  asserted  of  late,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  assertion,  that  the  various  noted  seed- 
wheats,  when  analyzed,  are  found  to  contain  the  different 
elements  of  which  they  are  composed  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion,  especially  the  starch  and  gluten.  For  bread, 
that  which  contains  most  gluten  is  preferred,  as  we  ob- 
served before  ; but  to  produce  a perfect  vegetation,  there 
should  be  no  excess  of  this  substance,  nor  any  deficiency. ! 
The  seed  also  should  have  come  to  perfect  maturity.  This  j 
hist  is  usually  obtained  by  beating  the  sheaves  over  a block 
of  wood  or  a cask,  without  untying  them,  by  which  means 
the  ripest  seeds  fall  out.  The  proportion  between  t lie  1 
starch  and  gluten  is  easily  ascertained  by  carefully  washing  ; 
the  flour  when  the  wheat  has  been  ground.  It  is  most 
convenient  to  tie  up  the  flour  in  a doth*  which,  shaken  and 
beaten  in  water,  will  let  all  the  starch  pass  through  and  re- 
tain only  the  gluten.  The  operation  should  lie  continued 
as  long  as  the  water  is  tinged  with  the  white  starch.  Any  j 
one  can  readily  make  the  experiment ; and  as  the  soil 
wheats  vary  much  in  the  proportion  of  the  gluten  they  ! 


contain,  the  difference  will  be  readily  ascertained.  This 
leads  to  a practical  conclusion : if  we  wish  to  grow  any 
peculiar  sort  of  wheat  lor  seed,  and  if  we  find  that,  by  our 
preparation  of  the  soil,  or  its  original  composition,  we  pro- 
duce a wheat  in  which  the  gluten  and  starch  are  in  a dif- 
ferent proportion  from  that  of  the  original  seed,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  is  owing  to  more  or  less  of  azotized  mat- 
ter in  the  soil,  that  is,  more  animal  manure,  or  more  veget- 
able humus ; and  by  increasing  the  one  or  the  other,  we 
may  bring  our  w heat  to  have  all  the  properties  of  the  origi- 
nal seed.  This  is  a valuable  discovery,  and  deserves  to  be 
fully  confirmed  by  experience. 

While  the  wheat  is  grow  iug  it  is  exposed  to  various  ac- 
cidents, which  it  is  often  difficult  to  foresee,  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  guard  against.  The  smut  and  burnt-ear  are  dis- 
eases which  may  be  generally  prevented  by  a proper  prepa- 
ration of  the  seed  before  it  is  sown.  [Burnt-Ear  ; Shut.] 
Many  corrosive  substances  have  been  recommended  to  steep 
the  seed  in,  such  as  blue  vitriol  and  arsenic,  and  those  who 
have  used  these  steeps  place  great  confidence  in  them.  It 
seems  however  that  washing  the  seed  well  with  plain  water 
or  with  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards  drying  it  with  quick- 
lime, sufficiently  destroys  the  germ  of  the  smut  to  prevent 
its  propagation.  The  most  common  steep  is  water  in  which 
so  much  salt  has  been  dissolved  as  will  enable  it  to  float  an 
egg.  In  this  the  seed  may  be  left  for  12  hours  or  more, 
and  then  spread  on  a floor  and  mixed  with  as  much  quick- 
lime as  will  absorb  the  moisture,  and  allow  it  to  be  sown 
or  drilled,  without  the  grains  adhering  to  one  another. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  * Journal  of  Royal  Society  of 
Agriculture  of  England,'  Part  I.,  is  a valuable  paper,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  Hentlow*  Oil  the  diseases  of  wheat.  He  describes 
; the  different  fungi  which  produce  the  various  diseases  of 
pepper-brand,  dust-brand,  rust,  and  mildew  : he  doubts  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  that  Berberis  trees  or  bushes  cause? 
mildew  in  wheat  which  grows  near  them,  although  this  is 
believed  by  many  farmers. 

The  ergot  in  wheat  is  an  excrescence  from  the  car,  like  a 
small  horn,  into  which  the  seed  is  transformed.  It  has  a 
poisonous  quality  and  a medicinal  one.  The  cause  of  this 
monstrosity  in  the  seed  is  not  fully  known.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  the  puncture  of  some  insect*  intro- 
ducing a virus  which  has  entirely  altered  the  functions 
of  the  germ,  and  made  it  produce  this  ergot,  instead  of  a 
healthy  seed. 

Another  disease  of  the  seed  is  called  ear-cockles,  and 
is  caused  by  extremely  minute  insects  like  eels,  which 
fill  the  skin  of  the  seeds,  instead  of  flour.  This  insect,  which 
is  called  Vibrio  Tritici , is  described  by  Mr.  Bauer  in  the 
* Philosophical  Transactions’  for  1823.  This  disease  is  not 
so  common  as  the  smut  and  pepper-brand.  It  is  probable, 
according  to  Mr.  Henslow,  that  the  animalcula  may  be 
killed  by  exposing  the  grain  to  a certain  heat,  so  as  not  to 
destroy  its  power  of  vegetation,  but  sufficient  to  kill  the 
vibrio. 

The  wheat-midge  ( Ceridomt/ia  tritici)  is  another  external 
enemy,  which  docs  more  harm  to  the  crop  than  is  generally 
known.  It  deposits  its  eggs  at  the  root  of  the  germ  in  the 
ear,  and  prevents  the  filling  of  the  grain,  the  maggot 
living  on  the  nutritive  juices  which  should  produce 
the  farina.  The  Hessian  flv,  which  caused  such  depreda- 
tions in  America  and  Canada  nt  one  time,  is  a different 
species  of  the  same  fly.  This  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  straw 
near  the  root,  and  thus  destroys  ttie  whole  plant.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  for  further  particulars  to  the  paper  above 
mentioned.  Great  Attention  has  been  lately  paid  to  the 
introduction  of  the  beat  and  most  prolific  varieties  of  wheat, 
and  by  merely  observing  what  ears  appear  much  superior 
to  others  in  a field  of  ripe  wheat,  and  collecting  these  to 
be  sown  separately  in  a garden  or  portion  of  a field,  the 
variety,  which  may  have  been  produced  by  some  fortuitous 
impregnation,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  spot  where  it  grew, 
is  perpetuated.  By  carefully  selecting  the  seed  which  is 
best  adapted  to  the  soil,  by  a more  careful  and  g&rden-like 
cultivation,  and  by  adding  those  manures  which  are  found 
most  adapted  to'  favour  its  perfect  vegetation,  crops  of 
wheat  have  been  raised  which,  at  one  time,  would  have 
been  thought  miraculous;  and  the  average  produce  of  this 
important  grain  lias  been  increased  on  all  soils.  When  we 
consider  how  closely  this  is  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
a nation,  we  must  be  grateful  to  those  who  devote  them- 
selves practically  and  theoretically  to  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  this  staff  of  life. 
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Corn-Trade* — Under  Corn -Tra nit  are  given  accounts  of 
the  estimated  Quantities  of  wheat  and  other  corn  and  grain 
produced  in  this  country  at  different  periods,  also  the  j 
quantities  imported  and  exported,  and  the  general  regula- 
tions of  the  trade.  Since  that  article  was  written  several 
important  alterations  have  been  made,  affecting  the  corn- 
trade,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  them  in  this  place. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  1841,  an  abortive  attempt  was  made 
by  the  ministry  of  the  day  to  establish  a fixea  duty  of  Hr. 
the  quarter  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat.  The  dis- 
solution of  parliament,  which  took  place  very  shortly  after 
this  proposition,  was  unfavourable  to  the  ministry.  How- 
ever, on  the  9th  of  February,  1B42,  their  successors  brought 
forward  a measure  for  the  modification  of  the  com  law  of 
1828,  which  was  successfully  carried,  and  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  29lh  of  April  following. 

Under  the  act  9 Geo.  IV.,  c.  60,  which  lasted  from  the 
15th  of  July,  1828,  to  the  29th  of  April,  1842,  the  total 
quantity  of  foreign  wheat  admitted  was  13,562,856  quarters 
and  4,305,150  cwts.  of  foreign  wheat-flour,  and,  in  addition, 
at  a lower  rate  of  duty,  597,700  quarters  of  colonial  wheat 
and  1,744.591  cwts.  of  colonial  flour.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  foreign  wheat  and  flour  was  admitted  at  the  lowest  rate 
of  duty,  and  comparatively  little  at  the  higher  rates,  as  the 
following  statement  will  show  : — 

Duty  at  Qr*.  Wheat.  Cut*  Wkaal-Aoor. 

Is.  5,788.045  1,758,372 

2s.  Sr/.  . . 2,880,613  862.262 

6*.  87.  . . 1,997.226  519,123 

10*.  8 d.  . . 820,342  243,120 

The  average  rate  of  duty  was  under  6*.  the  quarter. 
For  the  whole  period  during  which  this  act  was  in  opera- 
tion the  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  w as 
59.*.  1'/.,  and  the  extreme  points  of  fluctuation  in  (he 
weekly  averages  were  from  36#.  8c/.  to  81#.  6 </.,  or  122  per 
cent.  The  highest  yearly  average  was  70#.  8</.,  in  1839 ; 
and  the  lowest  39#.  4c/.,  in  1835.  In  1838  the  duty  under- 
went thirty  different  changes.  The  scale  of  duties  was  so 
constructed  as  to  offer  great  inducements  to  the  holders  of 
foreign  wheat  to  withhold  supplies  until  the  duty  had 
reached  the  lowest  point ; and  a rise  in  prices,  at  one  par- 
ticular point,  of  only  one  shilling,  brougnt  down  the  duty- 
four  shillings.  It  was  often  stated  that  prices  were  ficti- 
tiously raised  in  order  that  the  dealers  might  gain  by  the 
diminished  duty ; but  the  strong  motives  for  all  holders  of 
wheat  to  keep  back  supplies,  operated  much  in  the  same 
way,  without  any  fraud  on  their  part.  In  a single  week, 
when  the  lowest  duty  has  been  attained,  above  1^  million 
quarters  of  wheat  have  been  liberated  from  the  bonding 
warehouses,  the  holders  of  which  had  resolutely  resisted 
the  prevailing  high  prices  until  this  object  had  been 
accomplished.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices  and 
rates  of  duty  for  foreign  wheat  and  wheat-meal  under  the 
new  com  act  (5  Vic.,  c.  14) : — 
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The  lowest  duty  in  the  above  scale  is  not  reached  by 
jerks, as  in  the  former  one, and  the  4 rest’  between  CO#,  and 
69*.  is  an  important  modification.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  new  towns  are  added  in  the  new  act  to  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  which  returned  the  average  prices  under  the 
1\  <J„  No.  1718. 


act  of  1828.  From  July,  1842,  to  January,  1843,  inclusive, 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  138  new  towns  was  53#. 
8 d. ; in  the  150  old  towns,  52#.  6 d. ; making  an  aggregate 
average  of  52#.  10rf.  The  importations  of  wheat  which  have 
taken  place  under  the  act  5 Vic.,  c.  14,  from  April  29th, 
1842,  to  5th  April,  1843,  are 

Furtixn.  CotaUl. 

Wheat  . qrs.  2,623,478  8#.  5rf.  37,886  1#.  llrf. 

Wheat -flour,  cwts.  524,491  2#.  lit/.  602,868  7 d. 

Since  the  passing  of  this  act  another  change  has  been 
made  in  the  com  law.  Under  the  act  of  1828  the  duties 
on  colonial  wheat  were  5#.  when  the  price  here  was  under 
67#.,  and  6</.  when  at  or  above  67#.  the  quarter.  The  act 
5 Vic.,  c.  14,  fixed  the  duties  on  colonial  wheat  as  fol- 
lows : — When  the  price  here  was  under  55#.  the  quarter 
the  duty  was  5#. ; 

55#.  and  under  56#.  . . . duty  4*. 

56#.  „ 57*.  ...  „ 3#. 

57*.  „ 58#.  . . . „ 2#. 

58#.  and  upwards  . . . „ ]*. 

The  above  are  still  the  rates  of  duty  charged  on  wheat 
imported  from  all  other  colonies,  except  Eastern  and 
Western  Canada ; but  the  Canadian  legislature  having,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  home  government,  agreed  to  impose 
a duty  of  3#.  on  all  wheat  imported  there,  an  act  has  been 
passed  (6&7  Vic.,  c.  29)  during  the  present  session  (.1843), 
under  which  wheat  from  Canada,  or  flour  manufactured 
there,  will  be  at  all  times  admissible  into  the  United  King- 
dom at  & fixed  duty  of  1#.  per  quarter  charged  here.  For 
the  five  years  ending  January,  1843,  the  rate  of  duty  on 
Canadian  wheat  averaged  2*.  Id.  per  quarter.  Thus  tnere 
are  now  three  distinct  regulations  for  the  importation  of 
wheat, — the  foreign  sliding  scale,  the  colonial  sliding  scale, 
and  the  fixed  duty  for  Canada.  The  effect  of  the  New 
Canada  Com  Act  is  of  course  matter  of  speculation  at 
present.  The  largest  quantity  of  wheat  imported  from 
Canada  in  any  one  year  was  249,989  quarters,  in  1841,  of 
which  above  two-thirds  was  in  the  shape  of  flour  ; but  the 
English  market  under  the  previous  sliding  scale  was  a very 
uncertain  one.  Since  the  article  on  the  Corn-Trade 
appeared,  the  imports  of  wheat  from  Ireland  have  fallen 
off  36  per  cent,  on  a comparison  of  the  seven  years  from 
1835  to  1841.  with  the  preceding  seven  years,  or  from 
4,672,825  to  2,989,060  qrs.  Taking  periods  of  ten  years,  the 
importation  of  foreign  wheat  has  gone  on  in  a constantly 
increasing  ratio  since  the  balance  was  fairly  turned,  and 
this  country  ceased,  or  nearly  so,  to  export  wheat.  The 
following  is  taken  from  a Parliamentary  Return : — 

Frrk>4*  of  Ten  Armn  Annual  Importation 

Vain-  nt  t'trvinn  and  Colonial  Wlicnt. 


1701-70  . 

. 94,089  qrs 

1771-80  . 

. 111,372  „ 

1781-90  . 

. 143,292  „ 

1791-1800 

470,342  „ 

1801-10  . 

. 556,959  „ 

1811-20  . 

. 420,076  „ 

1821-30  . 

. 534,762  „ 

1831-40  . 

. 908,118  „ 

! WHEATEAR,  one  of  the  Englislvnames  for  the  Sazicufa 
tenant  he  of  authors.  Mot  tv  ilia  tenant  he,  Linn.,  genus  fit  i- 
fiora  of  Bel  on  and  Brisson. 

Description.  Old  Male. — Upper  parts  of  the  body  ashy- 
grey  ; forehead,  band  above  the  eyes,  and  throat,  white ; 
black  passing  from  the  root  of  the  bill  below  the  eye  and 
covering  the  orifice  of  the  ears ; wings  black  ; rump  and 
tail  white  for  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  latter ; the 
rest,  towards  the  end,  black,  excepting  the  two  middle 
feathers,  which  are  entirely  black  ; front  of  the  neck  and 
breast  buff-colour ; the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  pale  buffy- 
white.  Total  length  6$  inches. 

Female. — Upper  parts  ashy -brown  ; forehead  rusty- grev ; 
deep  brown  above  the  eye  and  covering  the  orifice  of  the 
cars ; wings  blackish-brown,  bordered  with  bright  brown ; 
white  at  the  origin  of  the  tail  less  extended  ; neck  and 
breast  rusty ; the  rest  rusty-white. 

Young  of  the  Year. — At  their  departure  from  the  nest, 
with  the  upper  parts  variegated  with  rusty  and  ash-colour, 
and  spotted  with  brown  ; feathers  of  the  rump  white ; 
throat  and  lower  part  of  the  body  ruddy,  dotted  and  finely 
J striped  with  blackish  brown  ; wing-coverls  bordered  with 
rusty ; quills  and  tail-feathers  bordered  with  ruddy. 
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? The  Grey  Whcatear  ( Cul-blanc  grot)  and 

♦he  .1  di-colon  red  Wheat  tsar  (Cul-blanc  cetidrf)  of  Brisson. 
M.  Temniinck  states  that  the  MolacUla  ( Enanthe  major 
onlv  differs  in  its  large  bize ; and  he  add*  tliai  tins  specie*, 
as  well  as  all  other*  that  live  in  dry  places,  varies  singu- 
larly in  this  respect.  The  same  author  states  that  the  mate 
at  it v first  moult  puts  on  the  black  band  between  the  eyes 
and  bill,  but  the  orifice  of  the  ears  is  still  brown  ; the  upper  j 
parts  present  variegations  of  ruddy  or  rusty  and  ash-colour ; 
the  lower  parts  and  the  throat  are  shaded  with  rusty,  which  ‘ 
borders  the  wing-©overts ; the  quills  are  terminated  with 
rusty- white,  and  pure  white  is  observable  at  the.  extremity 
of  the  tail-feathers. 

This  is  the  Moteux , Vitrec , and  Cul-blanc  of  the 
French : Codo-bianco,  Culo  bianco,  Formrola,  Petrag - 
nntu,  Cutbianco,  and  Codetta  d‘  Estate  of  the  Italians ; 
Steinsckwatzer , Steinechnapperl , Grauruckiger , tein- 

echmatzer,  and  Weitschtcanz  of  the  Germans;  Tapuit  of 
the  Netherlander*  ; Stensquetta  of  the  Swedes;  Steendolp,  j 
Steensimr.tte,  and  Steengylpe  of  the  Norwegians ; Falloir- 
tlnch,  r'aUoic-chat,  Falfoicsmith,  Whitetait,  Fallow-tmiter, 
Hortematchi  Snorter , St  one  Checker,  Chickell , and  Chack 
Bird  of  the  modern  British  ; and  Ttntcyn  y cerrig  of  the 
antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Very  wide.  Lapland, 
Denrnaik.  Sweden  and  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Faroe  Islands, 
('apt.  Sabine  states  that  though  it  was  not  seen  on  the 
shores  of  Greenland  where  he  landed,  it  was  observed  in 
October  (1818),  on  the  return  of  the  expedition,  ott'  Cape 
Farewell,  at  a distance  from  the  land — on  its  southward 
pa»><ige,  to  his  opinion.  In  the  outward  voyage  Captain 
Sabine  observed  it  in  lat.  (10°  N.,  long.  13®  \V..  then  pro- 
bably migrating  northward.  Fabricius  and  others  have 
noticed  it  in  Greenland.  Captain  Janies  Ross  relates  that 
one  of  these  birds  was  seen  flying  round  the  ship  in  Felix 
Hartnmr  ';70“  N.,  DI 6 5 df  W.)  on  the  2nd  of  May.  1H30,  but 
was  found  dead  alongside  next  morning.  (Appendix  to  Sir 
J.  Boss' t last  Voyage.) 

In  Europe  it  i»  abundant,  particularly  on  the  northern 
tJtorcs  of  the  Mediterranean.  It.  is  found  :n  Dalmatia  and 
the  Morea.  Belon  saw'  it  flying  above  the  bushes  in  Crete ; 
Mr.  Strickland  noticed  it  at  Smyrna  in  April : and  Mr. 
Keith  Abbott  procured  it  at  Trebizond  (40“  4.V  N.,  40° 

3Bf  BO- 

In  these  islands  where  if  is  generally  diffused,  the 
Whcatear  arrives  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  great 
body  have  left  us  about  the  end  of  September,  though 
some  stragglers  stay  later,  and  have  been  seen  a*  late  as 
past  the  middle  of  November.  The  Hebrides,  Orkneys, 
and  Shetland  are  visited  by  them. 

Habits,  Food,  <f-c. — Insects  generally,  which  are  captured 
on  the  wing,  coleoptera  and  their  larva?,  and  worms,  form 
the  food  of  the  Wheat  ear,  which  generally  sits  on  the  watch 
upon  an  elevated  clod  or  stone. 

The  nest  is  framed  of  dried  roots  and  feathers,  rabbit’s 
down.  See. ; and  the  eggs,  generally  six  in  number,  are 
pale  blue.  The  bird  manifests  sometimes  great  precaution 
in  selecting  a place  for  it  not  easily  detected.  Belon  states 
that  it  chooses  some  hole  among  the  rubbish  of  an  old 
ruined  house,  sometime^  on  the  earth,  in  a depression  made 
bv  the  foot  of  a bullock,  or  in  a quarry.  Old  walls,  gravel  or 
chalk  pits,  are  not  unfrequent  Sy  the  localities.  The  Cornish 
fi*her-boys  informed  Mr.  Couch  that  the  nest  is  concealed 
at  the  bottom  of  a deep  recess,  under  some  huge  stone  or 
rock  beyond  the  reach  of  their  arm,  so  that  when  they  have 
found  it,  and  the  discovery  is  not  easy,  they  can  only  pro- 
cure it  by  a hook  fastened  to  a rod.  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his 
interesting  4 Journal  of  a Naturalist,’  gives  an  account  of 
c no  which  had  made  her  nest  deep  in  the  crevice  of  a stone- 
quarry,  so  carefully  hidden  by  projecting  fragments,  that 
it  was  not  observed  from  without  until  part  of  the  rock 
had  been  removed.  It  was  large,  and  rudely  constructed 
with  dried  bents,  scraps  of  shreds,  feathers  and  rubbish, 
collected  about  the  huts  on  the  down,  and  contained  four 
eggs.  He  adds  that  another  hen  bird  had  descended  through 
the  interstices  of  some  rather  large  loose  stones,  as  a mouse 
would  have  done, and  then  proceeded  laterally  to  a hollow 
space  in  a bank,  against  which  the  stones  were  laid.  Mr. 
Salmon  states  that  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  a deserted  rabbit- 
burrow  is  usually  selected  for  the  nest,  which  is  placed 
near  the  entrance.  In  such  situation*,  he  adds,  the  nest  i*  . 
sure  to  be  discovered  by  the  accumulation  of  a number  of* 
small  pieces  of  the  withered  stalks  of  Pteris  aquilind  which  ] 


the  old  birds  amass  outside  the  entrance.  Mr.  Yarrel) 
found  the  nest  in  a fallow  field  under  a large  clot,  to  which 
his  attention  was  drawn  by  a portion  of  its  materials  ap- 
pearing outside  the  hole  through  which  the  bird  passed  to 
the  hollow  space  within. 

When  the  Wheatears  begin  to  draw  towards  our  southern 
counties  previous  to  their  departure,  they  soon  fall  victims 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  sought  as  delicacies 
for  the  table.  The  shepherds  form  traps  for  them  in  the 
turf  of  the  downs  by  cutting  an  oblong  piece  seven  or 
eight  inches  by  about  eleven,  and  six  inches  thick.  This  is 
taken  up  in  a solid  mass  and  laid  contrariwise  both  as  to 
surface  and  direction  over  the  hole:  a hollow  chamber  is 
thus  formed  beneath  the  cover.  Two  other  openings  are 
also  cut  in  the  turf,  about  six  inches  wide  and  of  greater 
length,  leading  into  the  chamber  at  opposite  ends,  so  that 
the  bird  may  run  in  under  the  turf  through  either  of  them. 
A little  on  one  side  of  the  middle  of  the  square  chamber  a 
small  straight  stick,  sharp  at  each  end,  not  unlike  a com- 
mon wooden  brimstone  match,  but  stouter,  is  fixed  upright, 
and  supports  two  open  running  nooses  of  twisted  horsehair 
placed  vertically  across  the  line  of  jiassage  from  each  end 
to  the  opposite  outlet.  The  least  alarm — even,  it  is  said, 
the  shadow  of  a passing  cloud — sends  the  poor  bird  to  take 
refuge  under  this  treacherous  roof,  and,  as  it  attempts  to 
run  through,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  caught  by  the  neck  in 
one  of  these  loops. 

The  numbers  thus  taken  in  the  season,  which  commence! 
on  St.  James’s  Day  (25tli  July),  when  the  traps  are  first 
opened,  appear  to  be  almost  incredible.  A shepherd  has 
been  known  to  capture  eighty-four  dozen  in  a day.  Pen- 
nant. declares  that  about  Eastbourne  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty  dozen  were  annually  caught  in  his  time. 
The  traps  are  in  full  operation  about  the  1st  of  August, 
and  the  season  is  over  about  the  end  of  the  thiid  week  in 
September.  Six  or  seven  hundred  of  these  traps  are  sorne- 
! times  looked  after  by  one  shepherd  and  his  boy.  In  Pen- 
nant's time  they  were  usually  sold  at  sixpence  per  dozen  ; 
Montagu  states’the  price  at  a shilling  for  the  same  number, 
and  savs  that  it  is  a common  custom  in  those  parts  where 
; the  Wheatears  are  taken,  to  visit  the  traps,  take  out  the 
j bird,  and  leave  a penny  as  a reward  for  the  shepherd. 
Pennant  observes  that  great  quantities  of  these  biros  are 
sent  potted  to  London,  and  numbers  are  dressed  fresh  in 
the  country.  They  arc  roasted  wrapped  up  in  vine-leaves, 

! on  account  of  the  great  tenderness  of  the  flesh.  The 
I flavour  is  delicious,  and  it  has  been  termed,  not  inaptly, 

| the  English  Ortolan.  Properly  picked  on  the  snot  and 
carefully  packed,  they  might  now  be  supplied  to  the  Lon- 
don market  by  railroad  in  almost  as  good  a condition  as 
they  would  be  on  the  spot. 

The  flight  of  the  Wlieatear  is  smooth  and  rapid,  but 
low.  Its  song,  though  heard  with  difficulty  in  the  open 
air,  is  soft  and  sweet,  often  uttered  while  on  the  wing  in 
the  season  of  love,  as  the  male  hovers  over  the  female,  ex- 
panding the  feathers  of  his  tail.  In  the  aviary  it  soon  be- 
comes a favourite.  Mr.  Sweet  states  that  there  they  are 
almost  continually  in  song,  singing  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day  a pleasant  and  variable  strain,  different  from  that  of 
all  other  birds.  Sometimes,  lie  says,  it  is  very  loud,  and 
continued  a great  length  of  time,  not  broken  off  like  that 
of  the  robins  and  some  other  birds;  but  their  winter  song, 
according  to  him,  is  the  best  and  most  varied.  A pair 
that  he  possessed  were  caught  in  September,  began  to  sing 
in  a few  days,  and  continued  in  full  song  on  the  day  when 
he  Yvrote,  the  22nd  December  following.  Where  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  it  is  he  adds,  ‘very  amusing  to  see  them 
at  play,  flying  up  and  down,  and  spreading  open  their  large 
wings  in  a curious  manner,  dancing  and  singing  at  the 
same  time.' 

Bechstein  says  that  in  the  house  they  must  be  given 
plenty  of  meal-Yvoriiis  and  ant’s  eggs  as  soon  as  they  are 
taken  ; afterwards  they  may  be  fed  on  nightingale’s  food, 
and  occasionally  on  white  bread  soaked  in  boiled  milk. 

The  following  quatrain  appears  under  the  figure  of  this 
species  in  the  ‘ Portraits  d’Ovscaux,  Aninmux,  Serpens, 
etc.,  observez  par  P.  Belon  du  Mans: — 

• I.'ovuran  polll.  «!«<?  ion  nommo  Culblauc, 

Chricb*  a pait|t<-  ct  vfvie  ite  serniiii,' 
q«»‘il  IIMW  I'"  heH*.  on  q»ie  item  Imv  il  mine : 

Et  ■»  tel  m-ntnir,  ]>  nir  «v(*r  le  oil  liUnr. 

Besides  the  Wlieatear  here  noticed.  Mr.  Gould  describe* 
and  figures  the  following  as  European: — The  Black 
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YYhentear  (Saricola  cachinnant,  Teqam.) ; the  Pied 
Wheatev  (Saxicola  leucomela , Temm.) ; the  Russet 
Wheafear  'S^ariro/a  xtapazina,  Temm.)  ; and  the  Black- 
ear  eil  Wheat  ear  {Saxicoia  aunia,  Temm.). 


The  Whntear : lower  llgiup. 


WHEATLEY.  FRANCIS.  R.A.,  an  English  painter  of 
various  subjects.  He  excelled  in  rural  pieces  with  figures, 
and  in  landscape,  which  he  painted  in  oil  and  water  colours. 
His  father  was  a tailor  in  London,  where  Wheatley  was 
born  in  1747.  He  received  his  first  instruction  as  an  artist 
in  Shipley's  school,  and  when  young  obtained  .several  pre- 
miums from  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  assisted  Mortimer  in 
a ceiling  which  he  paitited  for  Lord  Melbourne  at  Brocket 
Hall,  Hertfordshire. 

* It  is  to  be  lamented,*  savs  Edwards, 4 that  however  good 
this  artist's  abilities  might  he,  his  conduct  was  highly  irre- 
gular ; for  he  left  London  lor  Dublin  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Grease,  with  whom  he  had  the  folly  to  engage  in  an  in- 
trigue, for  which  he  was  prosecuted*  and  cast  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.' 

While  in  Dublin  Wheatley  paitited  an  interior  view,  of 
considerable  merit,  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
he  introduced  portraits  of  several  of  the  members. 

One  of  Wheatley’s  best  works,  a picture  of  the  London 
riots  of  1780,  was  burnt  in  the  house  of  James  Heath,  the 
engraver,  who  had  made  a print  of  it  for  Alderman  Boy- 
dell,  who  gave  200/.  for  the  use  of  it.  In  this  print  the 
figure  giving  orders  is  a portrait  of  Sir  Bernard  Turner, 
that  receiving  them  is  a portrait  of  Henry  Smith,  one  of 
the  Bank  directors  at  that  time,  and  major  of  the  Camber- 
well volunteers;  the  figure  assisting  the  wounded  person 
•8  intended  for  Sir  William  Blizard,  surgeon,  who  then 
served  in  the  corps.  Wheatley  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1791 : he  died  in  1801.  (Edwards, 
Anecdotes  of  Painting .) 

WHEEL  AND  AXLE,  is  a machine  consisting  usually 
°*  a cylinder  to  which  a wheel  is  firmly  uuited,  so  that  the 
•mathematical  axes  of  both  are  coincident.  The  wheel  and 
cylinder  are  of  wood  or  metal,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
former  is  greater  than  that  of  the  latter. 

A cylinder  on  the  circumference  of  which  are  fixed  ex- 
teriorly boards  whose  planes,  it*  produced,  would  pass 


through  the  axis,  and  which  fbeing  turned  by  the  force 
of  running  water,  or  by  the  weight  of  men  in  the  act  of 
stepping  from  one  board  to  the  next  above  it)  is  employed 
to  raise  a heavy  hotly  by  means  of  a rope  passing  over  a 
smaller  cylinder  on  the  same  axis,  is  a simple  machine  of 
this  kind : the  same  may  be  said  of  a hollow  cylinder 
which,  with  its  axle,  is  made  to  revolve  by  men  or  animals 
walking  in  the  direction  of  its  circumference,  in  its  interior 
surface.  The  capstan,  the  windlass,  and  the  helm-wheel 
of  a ship  are  only  so  many  different  forms  of  the  same  class 
of  machines.  Frequently  also  the  axle  is  made  to  carry  a 
wheel  with  teeth  on  its  circumference,  in  order  that,  ’by 
revolving,  motion  may  be  communicated  to  machinery : 
such  are  the  wind  and  water  mills  which  are  employed  for 
grinding  corn. 

When  it  is  required  to  exhibit  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  the  wheel  and  nxle,  a weight  representing  the  mov- 
ing power  is  applied  at  one  extremity  of  a string  which 
at  the  other  extremity  is  attached  to  and  passes  round  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel;  and  a weight,  representing 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  is  applied  in  like  manner  at 
one  end  of  a string  which  passes  round  the  axle  or  cylinder. 
Let  MN  be  a section  passing  through  the  wheel  and  cy- 


linder perpendicularly  to  their  common  axis,  and  let  CA, 
or  CA/,  and  CB  be  the  semi-diameters  of  the  circles  in  that 
section:  let  Prepresent  the  moving  power  and  \V  a weight 
to  be  raised,  or  held  in  equilibrio;  AP  or  A'P^,  and  BW, 
being  the  directions  of  the  strings  to  which  those  weights 
ate  attached;  and  for  simplicity,  let  these  lines  be  in' one 
plane  and  coincident  with  tangents  to  the  circles  at  A,  or 
A',  and  at  B.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  wheel  and  axle  is  the  same  as  that  of  a lever 
of  the  first  kind ; for,  the  thickness  or  the  ropes  and  the 
weight  and  inertia  of  the  materials  being  disregarded,  the 
forces  P and  W acting  perpendicularly  to  the  arms  CA,  or 
CA',  and  CB,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  those  forces  were 
applied  immediately  at  the  extremities  of  the  straight  line 
Ad,  or  of  the  bent  line  A'CB,  and  C being  the  fulcrum  or 
point  of  support,  we  have  by  the  nature  of  the  lever,  in 
the  case  of  equilibrium, 

nr 

p : w : : bc  : ac  (=  A'C),  or  p = w. 

The  wheel  and  nxle  has  manifestly  however  a great  ad- 
vantage over  the  simple  lever,  since  the  weight  W may  be 
raised  to  any  height  which  is  consistent  with  the  lengths 
of  the  ropes. 

If  the  power  P or  lv  do  not  act  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent  to  the  circle,  but  in  some  other,  as  AP" ; then 
letting  fall  CD  perpendicularly  on  P"A,  produced  if  neces- 
sary, we  have,  by  the  lever, 


p"  : w : ; bc  : cd. 

If  the  ropes  to  which  the  weights  are  attached  have 
sensible  thicknesses,  and  it  is  thought  proper  to  take  those 
thicknesses  into  consideration,  the  ropes  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  reduced  to  their  mathematical  axes,  and  these 
to  pass  over  the  circumferences  of  the  wheel  and  cylinder 
at  distances  equal  to  the  semidiameters : thus,  if  r and  R 
be  the  semidiameters  of  the  ropes  passing  over  those  cir- 
cumferences, respectively,  we  obtain,  in  the  case  first 
supposed, 

p : w ; : bc  + r : ac  + r. 


If  it  be  required  to  determine  the  pressures  on  the  sup- 
ports of  a wheel  and  axle  when  the  weights  applied  to  it  are 
in  euuiJibrio,  and  the  whole  machine  is  at  rest,  the  inves- 
tigation may  he  conducted  in  the  following  manner: — Let 
the  weight  of  the  wheel  be  represented  by  A and  that  of 
the  cylinder  by  B;  also  let  M and  N be  the  points  on 
which  the  two  pivots  rest ; then  £B  is  evidently  the  pres- 
sure supported  on  each  of  the  points  M and  N,  arising 
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from  the  weight  of  the  cylinder.  Let  the  weight  A be 
supposed  to  net  at  C,  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  let  CM 
= m,  CN  = « ; then  by  mechanics, 

in  + n ; m ; ; A ; pressure  at  N,  » + n A : 

in  like  manner,  A expresses  the  pressure  at  M;  each 

of  these  pressures  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  wheel. 

In  order  to  find  the  pressures  arising  from  the  weights 
P anil  W,  the  sum  of  those  weights  must  be  considered  as 
applied  at  a point  G in  the  axis  of  the  machine,  where  that 
axis  would  be  cut  by  a vertical  plane  passing  through  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  weights  : let  U and 
C'  be  points  in  which  the  axis  is  cut  by  vertical  planes 
passing  through  the  respective  centres  of  gravity  of  r and 
\V ; then,  in  order  to  find  G,  we  have  by  mechanics, 


p+w  : cc' : 

_ P.CC' 
hence  + m,  or 

P.CC' 

’ PTW  ’ or 


P.CC' 

:r  : CG(=fqFW); 

P.CC’ + 1.1  (P+IV) 

p + w • 


= GX; 


P+W  t pressure  on 


- expresses  the 


n (P+W) -P.CC' 

and  .1  - j,  + w , °p  p + w 

therefore,  again  by  mechanics, 

P.CC'+  m P +W) 

m + " : p+w 

P.CC'+m  (P  +W)\ 

' ^ m + n ) 

. . ...  #1  (P+W) -P.CC' 

ami.  in  like  manner, . 

m + n 

pressure  on  M. 

Consequently  the  whole  pressure  on  M is 
»iA  + i»  (P+W)  -P.CC' 

* + tn  + h * 

, « wA  + rn  (P  + W)  + P.CC' 

’ m + n 

If  the  wheel  and  cylinder  are  in  a state  of  motion  about 
their  mathematical  axis,  the  pressure  on  the  supports  will 
evidently  be  diminished  by  the  force  with  which  the  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  of  the  weights  P and  W tends  to 
descend  ; the  value  of  this  force  is  investigated  in  treatises 
of  dynamics. 

If  two  wheels  and  cylinders  are  connected  together  by  a 
string  bad/,  as  in  the  first  cut.  or  by  teeth  in  the  cir- 
cumferences, the  ratio  between  the  power  P and  the  Te- 
ndance «•,  in  the  case  of  eaui librium,  may  be  determined 
by  the  same  rule  as  would  be  employed  if  those  weights 
were  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  a double  lever  of  the 
first  or  second  Kind.  For  the  power  P may  be  conceived 
to  be  applied  at  A perpendicularly  to  the  semidiameter 
CA,  and  it  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  a resistance  at  a,  per- 
pendicular to  Ca,  which  may  be  expressed  by  : let 

this  he  represented  by  p.  Now  this  force  at  a may, 
consequence  of  the  string  passing  round  the  axle  CIJ*  and 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  R8,  he  conceived  to  be  a 
moving  power  applied  at  b perpendicularly  to  Eft;  and 
this  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  a resistance  w at  F,  act- 
ing perpendicularly  to  FE,  which  may  be  expressed  by 
Eft  . , 

J>  pp ; therefore,  substituting  in  it  the  above  value  of  j>, 

„CA  Eft  . _ . 

we  have  te  = P. . And  in  like  manner  may  the 


relation  between  the  power  and  resistance  be  found,  in 
the  ease  of  equilibrium,  whatever  be  the  number  of  wheels 
and  axles. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  in  the  above  description,  that 
the  axles  of  the  two  wheels  MN  and  RS  are  supposed  to 
he  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  horizon;  and  that 
the  parts  of  the  string  6 ad/  *re  in  a vertical  plane  per- 
pendicular to  those  axes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reductions 
which  would  be  necessary  on  account  of  a loss  of  power 
resulting  from  an  oblique  action  of  the  forces  at  a and  ft. 
The  forces  acting  in  AP  and  BW,  or  Fir,  are  also  sup- 
posed to  be  exactly  or  very  nearly  in  one  vertical  plane, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  strain  on  the  axle  which  would 
otherwise  take  place.  [Materials,  Strength  of,  p.  1 1 . J 

If  the  string  passing  over  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  RS  and  the  axle  CB  were  to  cross  itself,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  lines  bda /,  the  relation  between  the  powers 
would  be  the  same  as  before,  but  the  weight  w'  would  be 
raised  in  the  direction  ir'F'  instead  of  irF. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  (as  in  the  lever  and  other 
mechanical  powers)  the  spaces  described  by  the  weights 
P and  W,  in  a given  time,  when  in  motion,  are  to  one 
another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  those  weight* ; for  the 
spaces  described  are  respectively  equal  to  toe  lengths  of 
the  strings  which  pass  over  tfie  circumferences  of  the 
wheel  and  axle  in  the  given  time ; and  these  lengths  are 
proportional  to  the  circumferences,  or  radii,  tliat  is,  in- 
versely as  the  weights  acting  at  the  circumferences. 

WHEEL-BIRD.  [Night-Jars,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  226.] 

WHEEL-CUTTING,  a term  applied  to  a particular 
branch  of  practical  mechanics,  which  comprehends  the 
modes  of  cutting  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  used  by  watch 
and  clock  makers  and  for  other  mechanical  purposes.  The 
engines  used  for  this  purpose  vary  in  their  construction 
according  to  the  wants  or  caprice  of  the  artists  who  use 
them.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  a descrip- 
tion of  the  engine  commonly  employed,  with  a few  remarks 
on  the  kind  of  cutters  used  for  cutting  the  spaces  between 
the  teeth,  which  operation  is  usually  termed  cutting  the 
teeth  in  ft  wheel,  although  in  reality  the  teeth  are  those 
portions  of  the  metal  which  ore  left  standing.  We  shall 
however  employ  the  common  phrase,  as  it  will  perhaps  be 
best  understood  by  all  who  feci  an  interest  in  the  art. 

Description  of  the  engine  commonly  used  AAAA  a 


strong  frame  of  cast-iron  consisting  of  two  punillel  plates, 
the  stouter  the  better,  firmly  connected  together,  but  so 
that  the  plates  are  from  3 to  5 inches  apart,  to  allow*  the 
dividing-plate  PP  to  revolve  between  them.  The  plate 
PP  is  fixed  firmly  to  the  axis  c (about  8 or  9 inches  long  , 
which  works  at  its  upper  end  in  a collar  rf,  in  the  upper 
plate,  and  its  lower  end  in  the  centre  of  a screw,  R : this 
axis  c has  a hole  down  from  its  upper  end,  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  length,  to  receive  the  smaller  axes,  arbors,  or 
pinions  of  the  wheels  which  are  to  be  cut.  E is  a horizontal 
I slide,  of  which  the  vertical  part  E'  is  formed  into  a dove- 
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tail,  on  which  slides  the  vertical  slide  F,  to  which  is  se-  i of  cutting  odd  numbers,  for  moving  the  plate  over  any 
curely  attached  a frame  G,  having  two  projecting  sides ! number  of  divisions  rapidly  without  the  possibility  of 
through  which  pass  two  screws,  one  of  which  is  seen  at 1 making  a mistake,  the  details  ol'  which  our  limits  will  not 
11.  These  screws  have  female  centres  to  receive  the  ends  ; allow  us  to  go  into:  what  we  have  said  above  we  deem 
of  the  arbor  which  carries  the  cutter  I : j,  a pulley  on  the  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  principle.  It  is  necessary  here 
cutter-arbor  which  receives  the  band  by  which  motion  is  to  observe  that  the  cutter,  previous  to  commencing  to 
communicated  to  the  cutter  I ; /,  the  handle  of  a lever,  operate,  should  be  adjusted  so  that  a plane  passing  through 
whose  centre  of  motion  is  /'  on  a piece  projecting  from  the  centre  of  its  cutting-edge  and  parallel  with  its  sides 
the  hack  of  the  fixed  dovetail  E',  to  which  is  attached  should  pass  also  through  the  centre  of  the  arbor  on  which 
the  connecting-rod  tn,  for  depressing  the  slide  F,  and  the  wheel  is  fixed;  otherwise  the  teeth  will  not  be  cut  in 
thereby  passing  the  cutter  through  the  wheel ; o,  a straight  to  the  centre,  and  will  have  the  appearance  of 
piece  attached  to  the  back  of  the  dovetail  E',  for  the  being  bent  on  one  side : it  is  also  necessary  that  the  down- 
purpose  of  fixing  the  spring  n,  one  end  of  which  is  at-  ward  motion  of  the  slide,  containing  the  cutter-arbor. 
Inched  to  the  slide  F,  and  operates  to  bring  up  the  slide  should  be  perfectly  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the 
after  the  cutter  has  passed  through  the  wheel.  The  slide  wheel.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  wheels  as  beiug 
E is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  cutter  to  the  requisite  screwed  to  the  arbor  c,  but  we  have  also  said  the  arbor 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  to  be  cut,  and  has  a e is  hollow*,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  axes  of  the 
screw,  not  seen  in  the  drawing,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  wheels  to  be  cut : this  hollow  arbor  is  in  fact  capable  of 
it  fast  when  brought  by  the  screw*  Q to  its  proper  place,  receiving  end-pieces,  which  are  firmly  fixed  therein  ; and 
The  dividing-plate  PP  has  on  its  surface  a number  of  it  is  on  these  latter  pieces  that  the  wheels  which  have  no 
concentric  circles,  which  occupy  that  portion  of  the  plate  axes  of  their  own,  out  simply  a hole  through  them,  are 
nearest  its  circumference : these  circles  arc  each  accurately  screwed.  But  when  the  wheel  to  be  cut  is  already  fixed 
divided  into  such  a number  of  equal  pails  as  are  likely  to  on  an  axis,  the  hollow  arbor  is  used  with  an  appaiatus 
be  suitable  for  the  wheels  required  to  be  cut : the  outer  shown  in  the  figure,  which  we  sliall  now  describe : — 
circles,  being  the  largest,  generally  contain  high  numbers,  1, 1,  part  of  a very  firm  bar  attached  to  the  lower  frame, 
such  as  400,  3(30,  102,  168,  ICO,  150,  1*40,  136,  130,  &c.,  and  extending  horizontally  across  the  centre  of  the  eugine- 
nnd  with  these  almost  any  common  number  can  be  cut.  plate,  the  extremities  of  which  bar  terminate  in  two  pins 
Firmly  fixed  on  a moveable  centre  or  joint  attached  to  the  or  pivots,  2,  2,  one  of  which  is  not  seen,  extending  a short 
frame  of  the  engine  is  an  index  u,  capable  of  a motion  on  distance  beyond  the  edge  of  the  dividing-plate  : on  to  these 
its  joint  parallel  to  the  plate  PP,  and  having  at  its  end  a pins  arc  hooked  two  pieces,  3, 3,  Which,  at  their  upper 
pin  A,  with  a rather  long  conical  point.  On  the  plate  ends,  pass  through  slits  in  the  piece  of  iron  4. 4,  which  nas 
PP,  at  the  intersection  of  each  division  with  its  corre-  a screw,  5,  passing  through  its  centre  'in  all  this  apparatus, 
spomling  circle,  is  drilled  a hole ; and  if  these  holes  are  except  the  screw  5,  there  must  be  no  nice  fitting,  but  per- 
tfrilled  quite  through  the  plate  all  the  better.  The  pin  ft  feet  freedom' : the  screw  5 has  a centre,  either  male  or 
is  attached  to  the  index  u by  a moveable  piece  which  is  female,  by  which  it  presses  down  the  hollow  cone  y ; but 
acted  upon  by  the  screw  s,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  apparatus,  called  the  gallows,  will  be  best 
shifting  the  plate  PP  any  small  quantity  less  than  the  understood  by  describing  the  mode  of  putting  on  a wheel 
distance  of  a single  division  on  the  plate;  and  10  is  a having  an  arbor  in  it: — Remove  the  gallows ; on  to  the  end 
nut  to  set  the  pin  k fast  in  any  required  position.  of  axis  c drop  a flange  x , a little  less  in  diameter  than  the 

The  index  being  placed  with  its  conical  point  A in  one  circle  which  corresponds  with  the  bottom  of  the  teeth  to 
of  the  holes  in  any  circle  by  means  of  slit  r,  say  that  be  cut:  through  the  centre  of  this  flange  drop  the  longer 
of  300  divisions,  is  screwed  fast  by  screw  t,  and  the  part  of  the  arbor  of  the  wheel  ic,  to  be  cut,  so  that  the  wheel 
elasticity  of  the  index  keeps  it  sufficiently  tight  in  the  hole  rests  on  the  flange  r ; then  over  the  wheel  drop  the  flange 
to  prevent  the  plate  and  arbor  from  moving  round : if  the  or  collar  x*  (of  the  same  diameter  as  r) ; over  the  shorter 


to  prevent  the  plate  and  arbor  from  moving  round : if  the 
end  of  the  spring  or  index  be  now  lifted  up  by  the  hand, 
and  the  plate  be  moved  round  till  the  next  division  or  hole 


in  the  same  circle  comes  under  the  conical  point,  and  the 
point  k be  theu  dropped  into  it,  the  distance  moved  over  , 
by  the  plate,  and  also  by  the  wheel  which  is  screwed  or 
otherwise  fixed  on  to  the  end  of  the  arbor  e,  will  be 
^(jth  part  of  a circle.  The  cutter  having  been  adjusted  to 
such  a distance  from  the  centre  of  the  arbor  r as  is  re- 
quired to  cut  a proper  depth  into  the  wheel,  the  operation 
of  cutting  is  performed  by  bringing  down  the  slide  F which 
carries  tnc  cutter-arbor  by  the  lever  /,  the  arbor  being 
carried  round  by  the  band  which  passes  round  the  pulley 

and  a wheel  similar  to  a lathe-wheel,  which  the  ope- 
rator keeps  in  motion  by  the  foot  acting  on  a treaddlc  in 
the  same  way  as  in  a common  lathe.  As  soon  as  the 
cutter  has  passed  through  the  thickness  of  the  wheel,  the 
pressure  is  taken  off  the  lever  by  which  the  cutting-frame 
or  slide  has  been  depressed,  and  is  brought  back  to  the 
position  it  had  before  by  the  spring  *,  the  plAte  is  shifted 
one  division,  and  the  operation  of  cutting  is  repeated.  It 
will  l>e  perceived  that  any  number  can  be  cut  from  each 
c ircle,  provided  the  required  number  is  an  aliquot  part  of 
the  divisions  in  the  circle  used  .*  thus,  on  the  circle  of  360, 
by  passing  over  two  divisions  between  each  cutting,  180 
will  be  cut;  three  divisions,  120;  four  divisions,  90;  and 
so  on. 

In  some  engines  the  edge  of  the  dividing-plate,  or  rather 
a rim  just  within  the  edge  on  the  under  side  of  the  plate, 
luis  a screw  cut  upon  it,  into  which  a tangent-screw  is 
made  to  act ; and  the  head  of  this  screw  consists  of  a small 
wheel  or  dividing-plate,  removable  at  pleasure,  in  order  to 
substitute  another  of  a different  number.  By  such  an 
arrangement  as  this  just  described,  not  only  may  any  num- 
ber (even  prime  numbers';  be  cut,  but  the  plate  itself  may 
he  divided:  the  cutting  of  wheels,  or  rather  shifting  the 
plate  by  the  screw,  would  take  too  much  time  for  ordinary 
wheel-cutting;  hence  the  numbers  most  in  use  are  drilled 
in  the  plate  as  above  described.  A great  many  ingenious 
methods  arc  resorted  to  in  wheel-cutting  for  the  purpose 


part  of  the  axis  of  wheel  to  place  the  hollow  cone  y : 
bring  the  gallows  over  the  cone  ; screw  down  screw  3 just 
sufficiently  tight  to  hold  the  gallows  in  its  position,  but 
not  to  set  the  wheel  u>  last ; remove  the  pin  A from  the 

filate  PP,  and  cause  the  latter  to  revolve  rapidly  by  the 
land  or  otherwise;  the  wheel  w will  in  all  probability  be 
far  from  concentric  with  the  plate,  as  will  also  the  centre 
of  cone  y.  With  the  hand  slip  the  wheel  w or  cone  y, 
or  both,  as  may  be  required,  together  with  the  uppci 
flange  x\  as  nearly  concentric  with  the  plate  PP  as  the 
hand  and  eye  will  enable  you  in  one  or  two  seconds  to  do ; 
next  slide  the  piece  6 so  as  to  bring  the  screw  8 to  a con- 
venient distance  from  the  wheel  tr,  and  set  fast  by  screw* 
7 ; then  by  revolving  the  plate  rapidly,  and  gradually 
bringing  the  end  of  8 to  the  edge  of  wheel  ic,  it  will  be 
got  perfectly  concentric ; next  screw  down  5 sufficiently 
light  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  moving,  and  set  fast  screw 
5 by  lightening  nut  9:  the  cutter  being  then  adjusted  so 
as  to  cut  the  teeth  aproper  depth,  the  cutting  proceeds  as 
before  described.  This  operation  of  setting  the  wheel 
perfectly  concentric  will  not  occupy  an  experienced  hand 
more  than  fifteen  seconds. 

Of  the  Cutter «,  and  the  mode  of  making  and  using 
them. — The  cutters  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  work  to  he 
done,  and  much  depends  upon  having  good  ones  and  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  first  kind  we  shall  describe 
is  used  for  the  commonest,  work,  that  is,  for  cutting  merely 
spaces  whose  sides  are  parallel  through  their  whole  length 
(in  which  case  the  teeth  have  to  he  rounded  up  afterwards^, 
and  the  cutter  is  merely  a circular  disc  of  steel  with 
teeth  on  its  edge,  similar  to  a circular  saw,  the  two  sides 
being  slightly  undercut,  as  rj 
seen  in  the  section  No.  1 : this  J No.  l.  |/^- — 
allows  the  cutter  to  pass  freely  It  f s \ ^ 

through  the  metal  without  Lj  jM  \ ] S 

clogging,  which  it  would  do  Ea  f A 

were  the  sides  parallel : these  M 
teeth  in  the  cutter  are  some-  W 
times  made  with  a file  by  hand!  a 


to 
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but  they  are  much  better  made  in  the  engine.  Cutter*  of 
this  description  are  generally  tempered  so  low,  after  having 
been  hardened,  as  to  allow  of  the  teeth  being  renovated 
with  a 3-square  file  when  they  become  dull,  and  answer 
the  purpose  well  enough  for  common  purposes : a better 
sort  of  cutter,  and  more  lasting,  is  made  with  from  six  to 
_ sixteen  or  eighteen  teeth,  its 

No.  2.  in  No.  2,  which  gives  a side- 

- 1 view  and  section:  these  are 

; left  very  hard,  being  tempered 
only  to  a light  straw-colour, 
S anil  are  sharpened  with  emery 
and  oil  on  a metal  mill  or  lap ; 
these  take  mueh  longer  making 
than  those  first  described.  When  these  consist  of  not  more 
than  six  teeth,  each  tooth  is  generally  relieved  in  direction 
shown  in  section  No.  3,  but  not  on  the  sides,  by  which 
means  the  cutter  frees  itself  better,  and  ruts  on  its  sides  to 
the  very  root  of  its  tooth,  which  can  be  kept  sharper  and 
in  much  better  working  condition  than  the  foregoing. 

Cutters  are  also  made  having  but  one  tooth,  other*  with 
two,  three,  and  four:  but  these  are  more  frequently  used 
when  the  teeth  are  to  be  cut  and  rounded  up  at  one  opera-  j 
tion,  in  which  ease  the  side  view  and  section  No.  3 will 
represent  the  form  in  which  they  require  to  be  made  to  1 
produce  the  necessary  curve  for  the  wheel-teeth : and 
great  nicety  is  required  to  produce  two  curves  on  each 
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side  of  the  cutting-tooth  exactly  similar,  lor  unless  tnev  | 
are  so,  tin*  teeth  in  the  wheel  cut  therewith  will  have  a j 
very  unsightly  appearance.  The  writer  has  invented  an  \ 
engine  which  he  uses  for  the  purpose,  which  effects  that 
object  perfectly,  and  is  also  capable  of  varying  the  form 
of  the  curve  given  to  the  cutter,  so  as  to  produce  wheel-  « 
teeth  of  different  shapes. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a few  words  on  the  different  ; 
kinds  of  work  to  which  the  various  cutters  above  described 
are  applicable.  No.  1 is  used,  when  tempered  low,  for  soft  : 
metal,  such  as  gold  and  brass  and  gun-metal ; if  left  hard, 
they  should  be  sharpened  with  oilstone  dust  or  very  fine 
emery,  and  they  can  then  be  used  for  harder  metals,  such 
as  iron  and  steel.  No.  2 may  also  he  used  for  the  same  f 
puqjoses,  but  when  used  for  the  harder  metals  should  i 
nave  a greater  number  of  teeth,  from  20  to  30  not  being  j 
too  many  in  a cutter  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diame-  I 
ter ; in  general,  the  harder  the  metal  to  be  cut  the  greater 
the  number  of  teeth  required  in  the  cutter,  and  in  some 
cases,  such  as  cutting  steel  and  bell-metal,  it  is  requisite 
to  keep  the  cutter  well  supplied  with  oil,  and  in  all  eases 
where  hard  metals  are  under  operation  the  cutter  should 
have  a much  slower  motion.  Cutters  with  from  one  to 
six  teeth  may  revolve  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  times 
in  a minute  in  cutting  the  softer  metals,  and  those  with  10 
to  20  teeth  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  ; in  fact  [ 
cutters  with  few  teeth  cannot  be  used  lor  the  harder  me- 
tals with  advantage,  and  the  others  should  not  have  more 
than  from  GO  to  UK)  revolutions  in  a minute.  These  ob- 
servations apply  to  cutters  whose  diameter  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  ; if  the  cutters  are  larger,  they  must 
have  a proportionably  less  number  of  revolutions.  Cutters 
• are  sometimes  made  for  cutting  steel,  and  indeed  for  all 
the  metals,  having  very  fine  teeth,  from  200  to  300  in  the  \ 
inch,  but  the  use  of  such  is  now  almost  obsolete  : in  fact 
the  process  approximates  very  closely  to  filing,  and  such 
cuMers  may  be  regarded  as  circular  files;  and  one  great 
disadvantage  is  that  the  keen  edge  is  soon  lost,  and  they  j 
cannot  be  renovated  without  softening. 

Wheel-cutting  is  one  of  those  operations  in  which  much 
depends  upon  the  manual  dexterity  nnd  judgment  of  the 
operator  ; for  it  sometimes  happens  that  steel,  one  of  the 
hardest  metals,  may  be  cut  with  a more  rapid  motion  of  j 
the  cutter,  and  a less  number  of  teeth  in  the  cutter  than  \ 
is  stated  above  ; but  it  is  only  when  it  is  of  a particularly 
mild  quality,  or  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose by  softening.  The  following  mode  of  softening  the 
steel  to  be  cut  it  & very  good  one,  and  may  be  frequently 


adopted  with  great  advantage: — Envelope  the  articles  in 
a mass  of  loam,  clay,  or  lime,  with  sufficient  moisture  to 
make  it  adhesive,  taking  care  that  the  articles  to  be 
softened  have  a considerable  thickness  of  the  material  all 
round  them  ; heat  tip  mass  gradually  to  a blood-red  heat ; 
keep  it  at  this  heat  as  long  as  convenient — an  hour  or  two 
will  not  be  too  long,  less  may  do ; then  let  it  remain  in  the 
fire  to  cool  gradually  as  the  fire  goes  out ; after  which  the 
articles  may  be  taken  out,  andPwill  be  found  much  more 
uniform  in  texture  and  easier  to  be  cut  than  before  being 
subjected  to  the  operation.  In  making  cutters,  as  well  in- 
deed as  any  other  edge-tools,  the  susceptibility  of  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  a keen  edge  will  he  considerably 
increased  by  subjecting  the  steel  to  great  condensation, 
by  cold  hammering,  previous  to  the  process  of  hardening  ; 
and  more  especially  if  the  scale  left  after  forging  he  first 
removed  with  a file.  Harden  in  water,  but  do  not  heat 
your  steel  too  hot ; lor  every  degree  that  steel  is  heated 
above  its  hardening  point  deteriorates  its  quality. 

WHEELER.  SIR  GEORGE.  [Spon,  Jacob.) 

WHEELE'liA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  Leguininoste.  This  genus  was  originally  re- 
ferred to  the  species  of  Pteroc&rpus,  and  was  afterwards 
made  into  a genus  by  P.  Browne,  under  the  name  of  Bfya, 
from  fipvw,  to  sprout,  as  the  seeds  germinate  before  they 
fall  from  the  tree.  This  name,  being  the  plural  of  Bryum. 
is  objected  to  by  Burnett,  who  lias  proposed  the  name  of 
IV h cetera  in  honour  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wheeler,  who  was  for 
upwards  of  forty  years  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Botanic 
I Garden  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea. 

This  genus  is  closely  related  to  Amcrinum,  and  has 
flowers  of  the  same  character.  The  stamens  are  all  inona- 
delphous,  but  the  tenth  adheres  to  the  rest  lor  only  half  of 
its  length.  The  legume  is  bi-art iculate ; the  joints  1- 
seeded,  dehiscent,  compressed,  with  the  superior  suture 
straight,  and  the  lower  one  convex,  but  the  upper  joint  is 
sometime*  wanting.  There  is  only  one  species  of  this 
genus  well  made  out,  and  this  is  a native  of  America.  It 
is  a tree,  furnished  with  stipular  spines,  simple  crowded 
leaves,  or  trifoliate  leaves  with  the  leaflets  senile.  It  is 
called  American  Ebony  and  has  the  name  IV.  Kbenux. 
It  has  distinct  spines,  with  aggregate  obovate  leaflets,  and 
axillary  1-2-flowered  peduncles,  which  are  shorter  than 
the  leaves.  It  is  chiefly  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  anil 
is  cut  and  sent  to  this  country  under  the  name  of  ebony, 
although  it  is  a very  different  plant  from  the  true  ebony. 
The  wood  is  very  hard,  of  a brownish  green  colour,  and 
bears  a fine  polish,  and  is  much  employed  by  cabinet  and 
musical -instrument  makers.  The  tree  is  very  small,  not 
attaining  a height  of  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 
The  young  branches  are  very  tough  and  flexible. 

Another  species  of  this  genus,  the  IV.  jxirvijlora,  has 
been  described  as  inhabiting  Brazil.  It  is  a shrub,  with 
connate  spines  and  few-flowered  peduncles. 

WHEELS,  considered  as  component  parts  of  machinery, 
are  employed  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  combina- 
tions lor  the  purpose  of  transmitting  motion,  regulating 
velocity,  converting  one  species  of  motion  into  another, 
reducing  friction,  and  equalizing  the  effect  of  forces  ap- 
plied in  an  intermittent  or  irregular  manner.  From  the 
almost  infinite  number  of  forms  and  combinations  of  wheels 
employed  for  these  purposes  a few  of  the  mast  important 
may  be  selected  as  types  or  examples : but  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  design  of  this  article  to  treat  of  the  mechanical 
principles  involved  in  the  action  of  the  contrivances  to  be 
referred  to,  such  being  generally  referable,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  the  properties  of  the  wheel  as  a perpetual 
lever,  or  an  endless  succession  of  levers,  as  explained 
under  Wheei.  and  Axle,  while  all  theoretical  matters  re- 
lating to  the  form  and  proportions  of  toothed  wheels  are 
separately  treated  under  Wheels,  Teeth  or.  It  may  be 
convenient,  without  any  attempt  at  perfect  classification, 
to  consider— first,  those  kinds  of  wheel  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  merely  transmitting  motion,  with  or  without 
change  of  velocity  ; secondly,  contrivances  for  converting 
one  kind  of  motion  into  another,  or  into  motion  of  the  same 
species,  but  in  a different  direction  ; nnd,  thirdly,  wheels 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  effects  of 
friction  and  inertia.  In  many  cases  this  division  is  quite 
arbitrary,  as  the  mere  change’  in  the  direction  of  revolu- 
tion, which  necessarily  occurs  in  a train  of  wheehvork 
falling  under  the  first  class  or  division,  might  lie  considered 
to  place  every  train  of  wheels  in  the  second  of  the  above 
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divisions  ; while  most  of  the  contrivances  embraced  in  the 
third  division  are  referable  to  the  second.  The  kind  of 
wheels  commonly  called  pulleys  are  treated  of  under 
PuLLKY,  vol.  xix.,  p.  1 17,  and  wheels  for  driving  machinery 
by  means  of  a current  or  fall  of  water  under  Hydraulics, 
vol.  xii.,  p.  384. 

The  simplest  mode  of  transmitting  motion  from  one 
wheel  to  another  is  by  causing  their  peripheries  to  revolve 
in  contact  with  each  other,  and  pressing  them  together, 
in  order  to  prevent  slipping,  with  a force  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  resistance  to  be  overcome.  If  two  wheels  , 
or  plain  circular  discs  of  equal  size  be  mounted  in  such  a 
way  that  their  peripheries  press  against  each  other,  as  a 
and  ft,  Fig.  1,  rotatory  motion  given  to  one  wheel  will  be 
communicated  to  the  other  without  any  change  of  ve- 
locity; but,  while  the  wheel  a will  revolve  from  left  to 
Fig.  i: 


right,  ft  will,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  revolve  from 
right  to  left.  If  a third  wheel,  c,  be  added,  revolving  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  two  first,  but  having  its  periphery 
in  contact  with  the  second  only,  it  will  revolve  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  first.  The  direction  of  revolution 
will  of  course  be  the  same  whether  the  moving  power  is 
originally  applied  to  a,  ft,  or  c ; and  by  adding  more 
wheels  to  the  series,  a train  of  any  length  might  be  pro- 
duced, in  which  the  velocity  of  revolution  would  be  the 
same  throughout,  while  the  direction  would  be  alternately 
from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left.  If  it  be  desired 
to  bring  the  wheels  a and  c nearer  together  than  by  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  axis  of  ft  may  be  re- 
moved so  as  to  allow  of  an  arrangement  such  that  re- 
presented in  Fig.  2,  where  precisely  similar  motion  is 
communicated  to  </,  c,  and  e,  by  the  intervention  of  ft  and 
d ; or,  if  necessary,  the  several  axes  may  be  arranged  in  a 
circular  or  any  other  line.  In  some  cases  in  which  it 
Fig.  2. 


might  lie  desirable  to  communicate  rotatory  motion  in  the 
same,  direction  to  such  a scries  of  wheels  as  a.  c,  r,  it  may 
not  be  convenient  to  employ  intermediate  wheels  ol'  the 
same  size,  and  then  ft  and  d may,  as  in  Fig.  3,  be  made 
Fig.  3'. 


smaller,  in  which  case,  although  they  will  revolve  more 
rapidly  than  a , they  will,  slipping  being  supposed  impos- 
sible, communicate  the  same  velocity.  Thus,  supposing 
the  diameter,  and  consequently  the  circumference,  of  ft  to 
be  only  one-third  that  of  a,  ft  will  revolve  three  times 
while  a revolves  once  ; but  as  e is  the  same  size  as  a.  and 
consequently  three  times  as  large  os  ft.  it  will  only  revolve 
once  while  ft  revolves  three  times.  This  illustration  leads 
to  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  varying  velocity,  or 
obtaining  a quick  motion  from  a slow'  one,  or  vice  versa. 
Let  a.  Ftg.  4,  he  a large  wheel,  from  which  it  is  de-iied 
to  obtain  rotatory  motion  much  more  rapid  than  that  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  prime  mover.  It  gives  motion  to  ft, 
which,  being  only  one-thiid  Ihe  circumference,  must  revolve 


thrice  as  fast,  or,  in  other  words,  must  turn  completely  round 
three  times  while  a turns  round  once.  On  the  same  axis 
Fig.  4. 


with  ft  is  a large  wheel  ft7,  which  turns  with  the  small 
wheel  ft,  and  imparts  motion  to  the  small  wheel  r,  the  axis 
of  which  carries  a third  large  wheel  c\  which  will  conse- 
quently revolve  nine  times  while  <i  revolves  once.  The 
addition  of  another  pair  of  wheels  similar  to  ftft'and  cc* 
would  increase  the  velocity  to  twenty-seven  times  that  of 
a ; and  by  a further  extension  of  the  series,  or  hv  making  a 
greater  disparity  between  the  diameters  of  the  large  and 
small  wheels,  the  speed  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
the  power  of  course  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease df  velocity.  By  reversing  Ihe  process,  and  sup- 
posing the  moving  power  to  be  applied  first  to  the  wheel 
c',  and  transmitted  t»y  means  of  its  small  wheel  or  pinion 
c to  ft7,  and  from  it  through  ft  to  a,  the  power  would  be  in- 
creased ninefold,  with  a corresponding  reduction  of  velocity. 
In  this  illustration  nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  mode 
of  appl/ing  power  to,  or  obtaining  the  working  effect 
from,  the  wheel  a ; but  it  will  lx?  evident  that  if  a smaller 
wheel,  similar  to  ft  and  r,  were  added  upon  its  axis,  to  re- 
ceive the  impelling  power  when  the  train  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  velocity,  or  to  impart  the  power 
transmitted  through  the  train  when  its  object  is  to  in- 
crease, or  rather  to  concentrate,  force  applied  to  c\  the 
effect  would  he  again  trebled.  Of  course  such  a train  of 
wheehvork  as  the  above  might  be  arranged  in  a circular 
or  any  other  convenient  form  as  readily  as  a train  of 
equal-sized  wheels,  as  in  Fig.  1.  A practical  illustration 
of  a train  of  wheels  for  increasing  velocity  will  be  found 
in  the  striking-apparatus  of  the  eignt-days  clock,  repre- 
sented in  the  article  Horology,  vol.  xii.,  p.  300,  where  a 
train  of  toothed  wheels,  «?,  /,  g,  and  ft,  Fig.  1,  connected 
by  the  pinions  p , a.  and  r,  communicate  the  power  of  the 
fusee  F to  the  small  fly  f,  which  revolves  with  great  ve- 
locity. In  this  example,  as  in  the  above  diagram,  the 
train  of  wheels  is  arranged  with  their  axes  in  a straight 
line ; but  in  the  works  of  a common  watch,  where  a some- 
what similar  train  is  required  in  ttie  most  compact  form 
possible,  the  several  axes  are  arranged  in  a ciicular  line. 
In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  produce  rotatory  motion 
of  different  velocities  in  two  wheels  or  oilier  members  of 
a machine,  which,  though  not  actually  fixed  upon  the 
same  axis,  are  required  to  be  perfectly  concentric;  this 
may  be  done  by  surrounding  the  ordinary  axis  with  an- 
other of  a tubular  form,  capable  of  turning  upon  it.  A 
familiar  example  presents  itself  in  the  hour  ami  minute 
hands  of  a common  watch,  the  relative  velocities  of  which 
are  as  1 to  12,  although,  at  a superficial  glance,  they  may 
appear  to  be  on  the  same  axis,  which  would  .imply  their 
movement  with  equal  velocity.  Another  example  will  be 
found  in  the  pearl-barley  mill  represented  in  vol.  xii.,  p. 
4(17,  Fig.  2,  where  the  stone  A and  its  sui  rounding  case 
B are  caused  to  revolve  in  the  same  direction,  but  with 
different  velocities,  by  a similar  arrangement.  Iu  some 
machines  of  like  character,  by  a different  arrangement  of 
the  connecting  train  of  wheels,  tho  concentric  members 
are  made  to  revolve  in  contrary  directions,  as  well  as  with 
different  velocities. 

Although,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  wheels  in  the 
above  diagrams  have  been  treated  as  plain  discs,  with 
smooth  peripheries,  such  are  not  often  used,  because  of  the 
tendency  to  slipping  when  any  considerable  resistance  has 
to  be  overcome.  Gregory,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
‘ Treatise  on  Mechanics,'  refers  to  the  successful  use  of 
plain  wheels,  acting  upon  each  other  by  the  contact  of 
wood  so  cut  as  to  present  the  end  of  the  grain,  in  Taylor’s 
saw-mill  at  Southampton,  as  the  only  instance  of  the  kind, 
upon  a large  scale,  with  which  he  waa  acquainted.  The 
wheels  were,  in  this  case,  forced  together  with  the  requisite 
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power  by  means  of  wedges  or  weighted  levers.  For  pur-  j 
poses  requiring  but  little  power,  sucb  as  spinning  and 
winding  machinery,  the  communication  of  rotatory  motion 
by  simple  contact  is  very  convenient;  and  it  may  some-  | 
times  be  facilitated  by  gluing  a strip  of  butt'  leather  round 
the  edge  of  the  large  wheel,  which  may  be  made  to  give 
motion  simultaneously  to  several  bobbins  or  spindles. 
Where  simple  contact  proves  inefficient,  the  most  usual 
means-adopted  is  to  form  cogs  or  teeth  projecting  from  the 
periphery  of  each  wheel,  and  causing  the  teeth  of  one 
wheel  to  lock  into  the  spaces  left  between  the  teeth  of  the 
adjoining  one.  The  names  cogs  aiul  teeth  are  often  ap-  1 
plied  indifferently  to  these  projections;  but  writers  on 
mill-work  distinguish  those  as  toothed  wheels  which  have 
the  teeth  cut  or  east  upon  the  wheel  itself,  forming  one 
whole  with  it,  while  they  apply  the  term  cogged  to  wheels  1 
in  which  the  teeth  are  formed  of  separate  pieces  of  metal 
or  wood,  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  wheel.  Spur-gear 
is  a geneial  term  applied  to  such  wheels  as  have  cogs  or 
teeth  projecting  in  a radial  direction  from  their  periphery; 
and  in  describing  a train  of  toothed  wheel*  of  different 
sizes,  the  larger  wheel  of  a pair  working  into  each  other  is 
usually  designated  the  wheel , and  the  smaller  the  pinion  ; 
and,  as  a further  distinction,  the  teeth  of  pinions  are  fre- 
quently called  fences.  As  the  subject  of  toothed  wheels  is  , 
fully  discussed  in  Whkbui,  Tkkth  ok,  it  is  unnecessary  1 
here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  their  action  in  the  most 
general  terms. 

Another  mode  of  transmitting  rotatory  motion  more 
effectually  than  by  simple  contact,  is  by  the  use  of  endless 
bands  or  straps  passing  over  the  peripheries  of  the  wheels 
which  arc  intended  to  revolve  together,  as  in  Fig.  5,  where 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  wheel  it  is  transmitted  to  the 
wheel  c hy  the  strap  d,  <%/,  g,  instead  of  being  communi- 
cated by  an  intermediate  wheel,  such  as  b,  Fig.  1.  By 


Fig.  5. 


adapting  the  length  of  the  strap,  the  motion  may  be  com- 
municated, by  this  means,  to  a considerable  distance,  with  i 
much  less  noise,  friction,  and  consequent  w ear  and  loss  of  | 
power,  than  by  an  intermediate  train  of  wheels  ; and  the 
effect  will  be  just  as  easily  produced  if  the  two  w heels  thus  ' 
thrown  into  connection  are  of  different  diameters,  although 
in  this  case  the  effect  is  different  to  that  produced  by  a 
train  of  wheel-work  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  4,  inas- 
much as  velocity  is  concerned,  because  the  difference  of 
velocity  between  the  large  and  small  wheels  will  only  be 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  diameters,  while  in  such 
a train  of  unequal  wheels  ns  is  above  described  the  differ- 
ence of  velocity  is  multiplied  by  eaeh  wheel  and  pinion  of 
the  series.  Straps  or  belts  are  much  used  in  cotton-factories 
ami  other  works  in  which  moving-power  has  to  be  com-  \ 
inimical ed  to  a great  number  of  machines  in  different  parts 
of  a building,  and  they  are  preferred  to  cog-wheels  in  cases 
where  sudden  strains  are  liable  to  occur,  because  of  the 
yielding  character  of  the  connection  effected  by  them. 
In  starting  machinery  by  throwing  it  into  connection  with 
a steam-engine,  water-wheel,  or  any  other  source  of  power 
already  in  rapid  motion,  peculiar  advantages  are  derived 
from  the  use  of  straps,  in  connection  with  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  the  fast-and-loose  pulley,  or  rigger,  an  ex- 
planation and  illustration  of  which  are  given  under  Saw- 
Mill,  vol.  xx.,  pp.  478,  470 : as  they  afford  the  means  of 
bringing  the  impelled  machinery  into  motion  gradually, 
hy  the  partial  slipping  of  the  strap,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  risk  of  fracture  by  a sudden  change  from  a state  of  per- 
fect rest  to  one  of  rapid  motion.  Allusion  is  made,  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  to  the  recent  introduction  of 
clastic  caoutchouc  bands  for  driving  machinery ; an  im- 
provement which  appears  to  be,  in  many  reaped *,  of  great 
importance.  Mr.  Mordan.  the  engineer,  in  a letter  to  the 
directors  of  the  London  Caoutchouc  Company,  alludes  to 
an  important  advantage  derived  from  the  elasticity  of  these 
bands  in  the  agreeable  yielding  of  their  action,  wliich.  he 
says,  alluding  to  their  use  in  lathes,  is  very  sensibly  felt  by 


the  workman  ; while  he  observes  that  the  unyielding  tight- 
ness of  the  common  catgut  band,  when  put  on  sufficiently 
tight  to  guard  against  slipping,  draws  the  axis  of  the  man- 
dril or  spindle,  and  that  of  the  fly-wheel  from  which  its 
motion  is  derived,  so  forcibly  together  as  to  wear  their 
sockets  into  an  oval  form.  Such  bands  may  be  made  suf- 
ficiently elastic  to  work  with  exccntric  pulleys;  and  their 
superior  uniformity  of  tension  renders  them  particularly 
valuable  in  spinning-machinery,  since  it  aids  tne  produc- 
tion of  an  even  thread.  The  w heels,  or,  as  they  are  more 
usually  termed,  drums  or  riggers,  over  which  leather  belts 
work,  have  their  peripheries  made  slightly  convex ; such  a 
form  being  found  to  retain  the  strap  in  its  place  more 
securely  than  a flat  rim ; but  when  the  driving-band  is  of 
a round  form,  the  wheels  over  which  it  works  are  formed 
with  grooved  peripheries,  the  concavity  of  which  should 
be  such  as  to  ensure  contact  with  as  much  of  the  surface 
of  the  band  as  possible.  The  round  or  rope-like  bands  of 
tlie  London  Caoutchouc  Company  have  been  successfully 
substituted,  in  many  cases,  for  broad  flat  bands  of  leather, 
which  are  necessarily  composed  of  various  pieces,  the  joiuts 
of  which  not  only  increase  the  risk  of  fracture,  but  are  also 
liable  to  catch  in  tlie  machinery,  or  the  clothes  of  persons 
passing  near  them,  and  thereby  to  cause  serious  accidents. 

In  lathes  and  various  other  kinds  of  rotatory  machinery, 
it  is  desirable  occasionally  to  vary  the  relative  velocities  of 
tlie  wheel  from  which  power  is  obtained  and  that  to  which 
it  rs  communicated.  This  may  sometimes  be  effected  hy 
the  simple  arrangement  represented  in  Fig.  G,  where  a b 
and  c d are  two  plain  cones  mounted  with  their  axe*  paral- 
Pig.  6. 


lei  to  each  other,  but  with  their  bases  in  contrary  direc- 
tions. If  a strap  ef  be  passed  over  these  cones,  it  will  be 
equally  tight  whether  placed  in  the  centre,  as  shown  in  the 
cut,  or  moved  towards  either  extremity  of  tlie  cones,  and 
therefore  it  will  impart  motion  from  c d to  a b,  or  rice 
versa,  with  equal  facility  in  any  situation;  but,  supposing 
c d to  be  the  cone  fiom  which  the  power  is  derived,  a h 
will  revolve  with  increased  velocity  whenever  the  strap  is 
moved  towards  a c,  and  with  diminished  velocity,  but  in- 
creased power,  when  the  strap  is  shifted  towards  b d.  It 
will  be  observed  that,  in  older  to  give  a flat  strap  a fair 
bearing  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  cones,  the  direction  of  the 
strap  must  be  at  right  angles  with  the  external  sides,  and 
not  with  the  axes  of  the  cones;  but  as  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  prove  inconvenient,  it  is  more  common  to 
mount  the  cones  with  their  axes  at  right  angles  with  the 
direction  of  the  strap,  and  to  form  their  surfaces  into  a 
series  of  grooves  suitable  for  the  use  of  round  driving- 
bands,  thus  making  each  of  them,  in  effect,  a series  of 
grooved  wheels  placed  side  by  side  upon  one  axis.  An 
example  of  this  arrangement  is  given  in  Fig . 2 of  the 
article  Turning,  vol.  xxv.,  u.  419,  where  the  dnving- 
wheel  F and  the  mandril-pulley  P are  so  arranged  that  a 
band,  not  represented  in  the  cut,  may  tie  so  shifted  as  to 
produce,  on  tlie  one  hand,  a much  more  rapid  revolution 
of  the  mandril  than  of  the  crank-shaft,  or,  on  the  other,  a 
much  slower  revolution,  suitable  for  hard  work.  In  a part 
of  Brunei's  admirable  block-machinery,  represented  under 
Saw-Mill,  Fig.  6,  will  be  found  a contrivance  for  con- 
veying motion,  by  means  of  a strap,  to  a pulley  the  axis 
of  which  is  not  stationary ; and  in  the  same  cut  is  an 
example  of  a mode  of  tightening  a strap  hy  pressing  a 
small  wheel  or  roller  against  tliat  portion  of  it  which  ex- 
tends between  the  wheel*  it  i*  intended  to  connect.  In 
stationary  machinery  such  a roller  may  be  connected  with 
a weighted  lever,  so  as  to  keep  the  strap  always  at  the 
same  degree  of  tension. 

In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  an  endless  strap  forms  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  connecting  two  wheels,  the  resist- 
ance to  be  overcome  may  be  so  great  that  no  practicable 
means  would  make  a flat  or  round  band  take  hold  of  the  peri- 
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fheries  of  the  wheels  with  sufficient  force  toprevent  slipping, 
n such  cases  an  expedient  is  occasionally  adopted  which 
may  be  considered  as  holding  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween direct  connection  by  spur-gear  and  connection  by  an 
ordinary  strap.  This  consists  in  forming  the  peripheries  of 
the  wheels  with  projecting  pins  or  teeth,  or  indenting  them 
with  hollows,  and  using,  in  lieu  of  a strap,  a kind  of  iron 
chain,  the  links  of  which  either  take  hold  of  the  projecting 
pins  or  teeth,  or  carry  what  may  be  termed  teeth,  which  enter 
the  hollows  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheels.  A contriv- 
ance of  this  kind  has  been  adopted  in  Hancock's  steam-car- 
riages for  communicating  motion  from  the  crank-shaft  of  the 
engine  to  the  axle  of  the  running  wheels  [Steam-Carriage, 
vol.  xxii.,  p.  491],  and  a similar  contrivance  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  steering-apparatus  of  many  locomotive  ma- 
chines. Chains  are  also  occasionally  used  without  such 
teeth  to  assist  them  in  holding  the  wheel,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  steering  apparatus  of  ordinary  steam-boats.  Chain- 
pumps  [Hydraulics,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  383,  384]  afford  ex- 
amples of  a similar  contrivance,  in  which  the  moving 
chain  itself,  together  with  the  apparatus  carried  by  it, 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the  mechanism,  instead  of  being 
merely  a means  of  communicating  motion  from  one  part  of 
A machine  to  another.  A very  convenient  apparatus  on  the 
same  principle  has  recently  been  introduced  and  patented 
by  Mr.  Spurgin,  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  labour 
of  bricklayers,  or  rather  of  hodmen,  in  climbing  with  hods 
of  brickB  and  mortar  to  the  upper  part  of  a building.  It 
consists  of  a light  iron  chain,  with  large  links,  to  which 
hods  may  be  attached  by  hooks,  extending  from  one  poly- 
gonal wheel  mounted  at  the  top  of  the  scaffolding  to  an- 
other placed  near  the  ground,  by  the  turning  of  which  the 
chain  and  its  load  are  set  in  motion. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  straps  or  bands  for  driving 
machinery,  it  may  he  observed  that,  where  it  is  desired  to  ' 
communicate  motion  from  one  source  of  power  to  many 
different  machines,  the  object  may  be  effected  either  by 
one  long  strap  so  arranged  as  to  pass  round  all  the  drums 
to  be  driven,  ihese  being  supposed  to  be  all  in  one  plane, 
or  by  a series  of  shorter  straps,  each  of  which  passes  over 
two  drums  only.  Of  the  former  arrangement  an  example 
is  given  in  rig.  7,  which  represents  the  apparatus  de- 
scribed in  Montgomery's  ‘ Practical  Detail  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America,’  for  driving 
the  whole  of  the  machinery  of  a cotton-mill,  though  ar- 
ranged on  several  floors,  by  means  of  one  large  belt  receiv- 
ing motion  from  a large  wheel  a in  the  lower  part  of  the 
building.  The  small  wheels  or  drums  b,  b,  b,  b,  are  called 
the  belt  binders,  and  are  so  mounted  as  to  enable  them  to 
bind  or  take  up  the  slack  of  the  belt,  and  keep  it  at  a proper 
degree  of  tension.  Such  belts  are  300  to  400  feet  long. 


Fig.  7. 


and  12  to  15  inches  bro.-d,  and  they  are  always  made  of 
pieces  cut  from  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  hide,  in  order 
that  they  may  stretch  equally  on  both  sides  or  edges. 
The  liability  to  fracture,  the  difficulty  of  repairing  an  acci- 
dent, and  the  great  friction  of  the  numerous  bearings  of 
the  apparatus,  are  disadvantages  which  check  the  adoption 
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of  this  mode  of  belting  to  any  great  extent.  These  disad  • 
vantages  are  less  seriously  felt  when  the  connection  is 
formed  by  a series  of  shorter  straps,  each  connecting  a 
single  pair  of  drums.  Of  the  manner  in  which  such  an 
arrangement  is  carried  into  effect  an  idea  may  be  formed 
by  supposing  the  wheels  a and  r,  Fig.  3,  to  be  connected 
by  one  strap,  and  e,  in  the  same  figure,  to  be  turned  by  a 
second  strnp,  passing  round  and  receiving  motion  from 
another  wheel  fixed  on  the  same  axis  os  c.  The  arrange- 
ment would  he  more  perfect,  supposing  the  width  of  the 
wheels  a and  e to  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  two  straps  being 
used,  with  an  intervening  space  between  them,  to  admit  of 
the  strap  for  turning  the  wheel  e working  between  them. 
Montgomery  observes,  that  however  partial  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  may  be  to  the  use  of  straps  for  convey- 
ing motion  to  the  different  apartments  of  a factory,  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  neat  manner  in  which 
factories  are  geared  in  Great  Britain  must  regard  them  as 
heavy,  clumsy,  and  inconvenient,  as  well  as  more  expen- 
sive. As  these  large  belts  have  to  be  enclosed,  they 
occupy  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  room  ; and  much  loss 
of  time  is  occasioned  by  their  stretching  and  slipping,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  sewing  them  up  afresh.  The 
tendency  to  slipping  is  diminished  by  soaking  the  belts  with 
currier's  or  neat’s-loot  oil,  or  with  a composition  of  tal- 
low and  wax.  He  states  that  the  drums  are  also  covered 
with  leather  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  In  some  cases, 
with  flat  as  well  as  with  round  straps,  a strap  connecting 
two  wheels  is  crossed  in  the  intermediate  space  between 
them  ; by  which  means,  at  the  expense  of  a little  nibbing 
friction,  and,  in  the  case  of  flat  belts,  of  an  unequal  strain, 
the  strap  is  made  to  come  in  contact  with  a larger  portion 
of  the  periphery  of  each  wheel,  and  thereby  rendered  less 
liable  to  slip.  Occasionally  the  axe*  arc  placed  a little 
out  of  the  parallel,  to  prevent  the  friction  of  a crossed  strap. 

Of  the  second  class  of  wheels,  according  to  the  divirion 
indicated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  first 
which  claim  notice  are  those  employed  for  transmitting 
rotatory  motion  to  an  axis  not  lying  parallel  with  that  of 
the  driving  wheel,  but  forming  a right  angle  or  some 
other  angle  with  it.  The  simplest  illustration  that  can  be 
given  of  this  kind  of  wheel,  or  rather  combination  of 
wheels,  is  the  face-wheel,  which  may  be  represented  by  a 
plain  circular  disc  mounted  upon*  a vertical  axis,  and 
shown  edgewise  at  a b.  Fig.  8.  Upon  the  flat  upper  face 
of  this  disc,  or  wheel,  rests  the  periphery  of  a smaller 
wheel  c,  mounted  upon  an  horizontal  axis.  It  is  evident 

Fig.  8. 


that  when  a b is  caused  to  rotate  upon  its  axis,  the  smaller 
wheel  c must  also  revolve  upon  its  axis  with  a velocity 
proportionate  to  the  difference  between  its  diameter  and 
that  of  the  circular  path  traced  by  it  upon  the  face  of  a b , 
although  its  motion  must  be  attended  with  some  rubbing 
friction.  If  the  axis  of  c be  so  mounted  as  to  have  the 
power  of  motion  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  the  wheel 
c tnav  be  made  to  revolve  with  various  degrees  of  velo- 
city by  causing  it  to  approach  or  recede  from  the  axis  of 
a b,  and  thereby  to  roll  upon  a smaller  or  larger  circular 
path.  Gregory  mentions  a kind  of  spinning-wheel  in 
which  motion  was  imparted  to  twelve  spindles  by  means 
of  small  rollers  working  upon  a large  face-wheel,  both  the 
peripheries  of  the  rollers  and  their  circular  path  on  the 
face-wheel  being  covered  with  buff  leather  to  increase 
their  hold  of  each  other.  For  producing  a similar  change 
of  motion  in  cases  where  simple  contact  would  have  proved 
inefficient,  millwrights  formerly  employed  a face-wheel 
with  teeth  placed  m a direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  in- 
stead of  projecting  from  the  periphery  like  radii,  as  in 
spur-gear.  Such  a wheel  will  work  with  an  ordinary 
pinion,  or  with  the  kind  of  pinion  known  as  a trundle 
[Wheels,  Truth  ok];  but  the  arrangement  is  very  in- 
ferior to  that  of  beviuing  the  peripheries  of  the  wheel  and 
pinion,  so  os  to  form  them  into  cones  rolling  upon  each 
o tiier,  and  forming  teeth  upon  their  conical  laces.  A full 
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explanation  of  the  principle  of  bevil-gear  ii  given  in  the 
next  article,  and  therefore  it  is  sufficient  here  to  observe 
that,  by  adopting  various  forms  of  cone,  the  faces  of  two 
wheels' working  together  may  be  made  to  form  any  angle 
with  each  other,  so  that  rotatory  motion  may  be  commu- 
nicated in  any  required  direction.  In  ordinary  bevil-gear, 
whatever  be  the  angle  formed  by  the  axes  of  a pair  of 
wheels  which  work  into  each  other,  their  mutual  position 
is  such,  that  they  both  lie  in  one  plane,  and  that,  if  eonti- ; 
nued,  they  would  meet  in  the  same  point  as  the  apices  of 
the  imaginary  cones  of  which  the  forms  of  the  wheels  are 
determined  ; but  even  where  it  is  required  to  connect  two 
axes  lying  in  different  planes,  and  so  inclined  to  each 
other  as  not  to  meet  in  any  point,  rotatory  motion  may  be 
imparted  from  one  to  the  other  by  means  of  tkew-bevils , 
the  teeth  of  which  cross  the  bevilled  faces  in  a diagonal 
direction. 

If  it  be  required  to  communicate  rotatory  motion  in  one 
and  the  same  direction,  from  one  shaft  or  axis  to  another 
lying  very  near  to  it,  either  parallel  with  it  or  inclined  at 
an  acute  angle,  the  object  may  be  effected  by  means  of  an 
annular  wheel,  or  a wheel  with  a projecting  rim,  toothed 
internally,  and  an  internal  pinion.  Fig.  9 represents  such 
a wheel  and  pinion  for  working  two  parallel  axes ; and 
Fig.  10  is  a side-view  of  a similar  arrangement  with  in- 
clined axes  and  bevilled  wheels. 

Fig.  9.  Fig-  10. 


Toothed-gear  is  very  conveniently  applied,  in  certain 
ca&eB,  in  lieu  of  a system  of  straps  and  drums,  for  commu- 
nicating motion  from  a steam-engine  or  other  prime  mover 
to  machines  situated  on  various  floors  of  a building,  or  to 
a series  of  machines  arranged  upon  the  same  floor.  Bevil- 
gear  affords  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object,  as 
one  long  shift,  either  vertical  or  horizontal,  may  cairy 
several  bevil-wheels,  from  which  motion  may  be  imparted 
to  other  shafts,  radiating  in  various  directions. 

Fig.  11  is  an  example  of  such  gearing 
as  is  employed  in  cotton-mills,  every- 
thing beyond  the  actual  wheels  and 
shafts  being  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinctness. a is  a large  bevil-wheel 
mounted  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  turning  the  large  bevibwheel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  upright  shaft  b b, 
which  rises  through  several  floors  of  the 
factory,  and  carries  several  bevil-wheels 
of  smaller  diameter,  which  impart  motion 
to  the  wheels  and  shafts  e,  d,  e,  /,  g.  A, 
and  »,  in  the  different  stones  of  the 
building. 

Occasionally,  but  rarely,  straps  or 
bands  are  used  to  communicate  motion 
between  wheels  lying  in  different  planes, 
and  forming  various  angles  with  each 
other.  Some  kinds  of  potter’s  wheel  are 
thus  driven,  the  wheel  to  which  power  is 
applied  being  vertical,  that  it  may  be 
conveniently  worked  by  a boy,  while  the 
revolving  platform  to  which  motion  is 
communicated  bvthe  strap  is  horizontal. 

When  it  is  desired  to  communicate  ro- 
tatory motion  to  a wheel  from  a shall 
lying  in  contact  with,  and  forming  a 
tangent  to,  its  periphery,  a connection 
may  be  formed  by  converting  the  shaft 
into  what  is  commonly  called  an  endless 
screw,  and  cutting  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel  into  teeth  to  fit  it.  By  this  means  , 


the  wheel  will  be  moved  one  tooth,  and  one  tooth  only, 
for  each  revolution  of  the  screw. 

To  convert  rotatory  motion  into  rectilinear,  or  vic«  rersd, 
various  forms  of  the  rack  and  pinion  are  used.  In  its 
simplest  form  this  contrivance  is  applied  in  raising  sluice- 
gates, in  lifting-jacks  and  various  other  machines  in  which 
a fixed  pinion  or  small  toothed  wheel  is  made  to  give 
motion  to  a straight  toothed  bar  capable  of  moving  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  Hie  same  apparatus  will  convert 
rectilinear  into  rotatory  motion  by  applying  the  power  to 
the  rack,  or  straight  bar,  instead  of  to  the  wheel.  In 
Applegath  and  C’owper’s  printing-machine,  represented 
under  Pai?«Ti?co-MACHmB,  vol.  xix.,  p.  19,  an  ingenious 
modification  of  the  rack  and  pinion  is  employed  to  give 
the  required  alternating  rectilinear  motion  to  the  table 
which  carries  the  forms  of  type  and  the  inking-tablee.  In 
this  admirable  contrivance  the  power  is  applied,  by  a 
pinion  lying  horizontally  under  the  centre  of  the  machine, 
to  a rack  consisting  of  a flat  bar  of  iron,  rounded  at  both 
ends,  and  toothed  all  round,  at  both  sides  and  ends.  This 
double  rack,  or,  as  it  might  be  termed,  long  elliptic  wheel, 
is  not  immediately  attached  to  the  traversing  table,  but  is 
connected  with  it  through  the  medium  of  a jointed  parallel 
motion,  which  so  varies  its  position  as  the  table  moves 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  to  present  every  part  of  its 
toothed  edge  to  the  driving  wheel  or  pinion  in  succession. 
Thus,  although  the  pinion  revolves  constantly  in  one  and 
the  same  direction,  the  rack  moves  longitudinally  from 
right  to  left  so  long  as  one  of  its  straight  sides  is  presented 
to  the  pinion : it  ceases  to  have  any  longitudinal  motion, 
but  has  a transverse  or  lateral  motion  while  its  right  end 
is  passing  the  pinion,  after  which,  its  second  straight  side 
being  brought  in  contact  with  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pinion,  it  receives  a longitudinal  motion  from  left  to  right, 
until,  after  the  left  end  has  passed  the  pinion,  its  first 
straight  side  is  again  brought  in  contact  with  the  first  side 
of  the  pinion,  and  it  receives  again  a motion  from  right  to 
left. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  above  is  the  beautiful  contrivance 
of  Watt,  called  the  sun-and-planet  wheel,  intended  as  a 
substitute  few  the  crank  in  converting  the  alternating 
motion  of  the  beam  of  a steam-engine  into  a rotator)' 
motion.  In  this  apparatus  a toothed  wheel  is  fixed  upon 
the  axis  to  be  turned,  and  another,  gearing  with  it,  is 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a rod  descending  from  the 
end  of  a beam,  in  such  a way  that  it  cannot  revolve  upon 
its  own  axis.  The  axes  of  the  two  wheels  are  so  connected 
together  that  they  cannot  fall  out  of  gear,  and  the  result 
of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  second  or  planet  wheel 
passes  completely  round  the  first  during  each  up  and 
down  stroke  of  the  engine,  and,  in  so  doing,  causes  the 
first,  or  sun-wheel,  to  rotate  upon  its  axis. 

Where  an  alternating  rectilinear  motion  is  to  be  obtained 
from  a wheel  or  drum  which  can  be  made  to  revolve  alter- 
nately in  either  direction,  the  object  may  be  readily 
attained  by  the  use  of  straps,  as  in  the  common  printing- 
press,  the  carriage  of  which  is  moved  by  means  of  straps 
arranged  according  to  the  subjoined  diagram.  Fig.  12. 
The  straps  a a and  b are  attached  at  one  end  to  the  under 
side  of  tne  carriage,  and  at  the  other  to  the  drum-wheel  c ; 
and  when  that  wheel  is  turned  from  left  to  right,  by  means 


Fig.  12. 


of  a winch-handle  fixed  upon  its  axis,  the  straps  a a will 
be  wound  round  its  periphery,  and  consequently  the  car- 
riage will  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  a b ; while,  by 
turning  the  drum  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  straps  a a 
will  be  slackened,  and  b will  be  wound  round  the  drum, 
thereby  drawing  the  carriage  in  the  direction  b a.  This, 
as  well  as  the  other  illustrations  in  the  present  article, 
must  be  considered  merely  as  one  of  an  extensive  class  of 
mechanical  arrangements. 

In  the  year  1833  much  attention  was  attracted  by  a plan 
patented  by  Mr.  Saxton  for  obtaining  very  rapid  motion 
from  a rope  moved  with  great  power,  but  moderate  ve- 
locity, by  means  of  what  He  styled  ' differential,  pulleys.* 


Fig.  11. 
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It  wm  proposed  to  apply  this  ingenious  apparatus  to  the  i 
rapid  propulsion  of  carriages  upon  railways  employing ! 
horses,  working  at  their  most  advantageous  pace  of  about , 
24  miles  per  hour,  as  the  prime  movers  of  tne  machinery. 
Referring  to  Hebert’s  * Engineer's  and  Mechanic's  Ency- 
clopaedia,’ vol.  ii.,  pp.  563-5WJ,  and  to  the  scientific  pe- 
riodicals of  the  time,  for  a fuller  account,  we  subjoin,  from 
the  above  work,  a diagram  illustrative  of  the  principle  of 
the  proposed  apparatus,  which  might  be  advantageously 
applied  under  various  circumstances  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  a rapid  motion  from  a slow  one.  a ami  b,  Fig. 
13,  are  two  pulleys  mounted  upon  one  axis,  to  whieh  is  at- 
tached the  carriage  or  load  to  be  propelled,  and  these  pulleys 
are  so  connected  together  that  they  must  revolve  with  each 
other:  erf  is  an  endless  rope,  passing  over  the  small  fixed 
ulleys  ee,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  a considerable 
istance  apart,  and  passing  also  completely  round  the  Peri- 
pheries of  the  differential  pulleys  a and  b,  the  part  of  the 
rope  marked  c passing  round  the  pulley  n,  and  that  marked 
rf  round  the  pulley  b.  If  the  part  of  the  rope  marked  rf 
be  moved,  by  any  adequate  power  applied  to  it,  in  the  di- 


Fig.  13. 


rection  of  the  upper  arrow,  it  will  draw  the  pulley  b in  the 
same  direction ; but  while  it  does  so  the  part  e of  the  end- 
less rope  will  be  moving  in  the  contrary  direction,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  lower  arrow,  pulling  the  lower  part  of  the 
larger  wheel  or  pulley  a witn  it.  The  result  of  these  con- 
trary forces  will  be  that  the  differential  pulleys  will  move 
upon  the  point  / as  a fulcrum,  and  that  while  the  point  h 
is  drawn  forward  to  i,  the  axis  of  the  pulleys  will  be  com- 
pelled to  traverse  the  longer  distance  from  g to  i.  By 
disconnecting  the  pulleys  a and  b , and  allowing  them  to 
revolve  independently  of  each  other,  the  propulsion  of  the 
axis  g , and  of  a carnage  or  other  load  attached  to  it,  will 
cease  without  stopping  the  motion  of  the  rope. 

Of  the  endless  variety  of  excentric  and  other  wheels  for 
producing  rectilinear  or  irregular  motion  from  a revolving 
axis,  or  for  producing  uniform  rotation  from  an  intermittent 
force,  very  few  can  be  even  alluded  to.  An  excentric 
wheel  is  one  which,  whatever  be  the  figure  of  its  periphery, 
has  its  axis  removed  from  the  centre.  Ftg.  14  represents 
the  simple  form  in  which  the  excentric  is  applied  to  the 
working  of  valves  in  a steam-engine,  or  to  various  other 
operations  in  which  an  alternating  movement  backwards 
and  forwards  is  required  to  take  place  for  every  revolution 
of  a shaft.  The  small  dark  circle  represents  the  shaft  or 
axis,  which  is  supposed  to  be  fixed,  and  the  large  circle 
a Fig.  14. 


covered  with  a lighter  tint  is  the  excentric  itself,  which  is 
so  keyed  to  the  shall  ns  to  revolve  with  it.  This  is  sur- 
rounded by  a hoop,  so  fitted  to  it  as  to  allow  the  excentric 
to  slide  round  witnin  it,  and  to  the  hoop  is  attached  the 
straight  bar  or  rod  which  connects  the  excentric  with  the 
valves  or  other  mechanism  to  be  worked  by  it.  The  dotted 
circles  show  some  of  the  positions  assumed  by  the  excentric 
as  it  revolves  upon  its  axis,  and  the  points  a',  a ",  an'  in- 
dicate the  positions  successively  occupied  by  the  part  of 
the  excentnc  marked  a,  which  is  the  part  farthest  from  its  i 
axis.  The  distance  from  a to  a"  marks  the  extreme  length 


of  the  longitudinal  movement  of  the  rod  attached  to  the 
excentric.  For  some  purposes  the  periphery  of  the  ex- 
centric is  not  surroundea  by  a hoop,  but  acts  immediately 
upon  the  tail  of  a lever,  or  some  other  part  of  the  machine, 
which  may  be  provided  witli  a friction-roller  to  facilitate 
the  motion.  Exeentrics  of  the  latter  kind  are  not  neces- 
sarily circular,  hut  may  have  any  figure  that  can  be  re- 
quired for  modifying  the  motion  of  the  apparatus  affected 
by  them.  A heart-shaped  excentric  of  this  character  is 
represented  under  Thkkad,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  401,  and  many 
of  similar  forms  are  used  in  winding  and  spinning-ma- 
chinery. Elliptical  wheels,  which  may  be  used  either 
plain  or  toothed,  may  be  compared  in  their  action  to  double 
excentric*,  or  to  two  exeentrics  working  together,  inasmuch 
as  they  may  be  made  to  produce  two  rectilinear  motions 
in  eacn  direction  for  every  revolution  of  the  shall,  whereas 
an  ordinary  excentric  produces  but  one.  In  silk-twisting 
machinery  a peculiar  kind  of  motion  is  produced  by  the 
use  of  two  elliptical  toothed  wheels,  so  geared  into  each 
other  that  the  long  axis  of  the  one  is  opposed  to  the  short 
axis  of  the  other:  so  that  while  the  axes  or  shall*  upon 
which  they  are  fixed  are  always  at  the  same  distance  apart, 
the  toothed  peripheries  of  the  wheel*,  notwithstanding  their 
elliptical  figure,  are  always  in  contact.  By  this  ingenious 
arrangement  the  relative  velocities  of  the  two  wheels  are 
continually  passing  through  a series  of  cltanges,  which 
assist  in  the  proper  disposition  of  the  thread  upon  bobbins. 

The  escapement-wheels  of  clocks  and  watcfies,  of  which 
several  varieties  are  given  under  Horology,  furnish  types 
of  another  important  class  of  wheels  for  modifying  motion  ; 
and  snail-wheels  fsuch  as  that  marked  a in  Fig.  2 of  the 
above  article"',  pin-wheels,  ratchet-wheels,  and  fusee-wheels, 
of  all  of  which  examples  will  be  found  in  the  same  article, 
are  among  the  ingenious  contrivances  by  whieh  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  a wheel  and  axle  may  be  made  to  set  in 
motion  a train  of  complicated  machinery,  or  to  regulate 
and  vary  motion  at  pleasure.  Ratchet-wheels  are  not  only 
important  when,  as  in  the  mechanism  of  time-pieces,  it  is 
desirable  to  move  one  part  of  a machine  backwaids  without 
affecting  the  rest,  but  they  are  also  very  important  in 
cranes,  jacks,  and  other  machines  for  lifting  heavy  bodies, 
in  which  they  are  applied  in  such  a way,  in  connection 
with  clicks  moved  either  by  springs  or  by  their  own  weight, 
as  to  prevent  the  machine  from  running  back  when  the 
moving-power  is  suspended  for  a time.  In  the  common 
reciprocating  saw-null  [Saw-Mill,  vol.  xx.,  p.  478],  a 
ratchet-wheel,  driven  by  a pall  worked  by  an  excentric,  is 
employed  for  moving  the  balks  of  timber  a little  between 
each  stroke  of  the  saws. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  wheel*  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  effects  of  friction  and 
inertia,  such  being  the  third  class  of  wheels  alluded  to  in 
the  arbitrary  division  laid  down  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Of  what  are  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  styled  friction- 
wheels  and  rollers,  generally,  it  may  be  observed  that  they 
diminish  resistance  oy  converting  what  would  otherwise  be 
a rubbing  into  a rolling  contact,  a property  possessed  in 
common  by  the  various  kinds  of  friction-roller  introduced 
in  machinery  and  by  the  wheels  of  a carriage.  Theoreti- 
cally speaking,  the  same  principle  is  exemplified  in  the  use 
of  oil  and  grease  applied  to  diminish  the  friction  of  axles 
and  bearings,  since  they  effect  the  desired  object  by  inter- 
posing the  round  particles  of  which  they  consist  between 
surfaces  which  would  otherwise  come  in  contact,  and  these 
rounded  particles  act  as  friction-rolleni  of  infinitely  small 
diameter.  When  the  surfaces  of  two  bodies  are  caused  to 
pass  over  each  other  with  a rubbing  or  sliding  motion,  their 
inequalities  necessarily  meet  and  oppose  each  other,  and 
thereby  cause  resistance  to  the  sliding  motion,  and  wear  of 
the  opposed  surfaces ; and  however  smooth  these  surfaces 
i may  be,  such  resistance  and  wear  will  take  place  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  unless  some  lubricating  substance, 
or  if  the  roughness  of  the  surfaces  should  require  it,  a sys- 
tem of  rollers  or  wheels,  be  applied  between  them.  In 
rolling  contact  such  destructive  attrition  is  almost  entirely 
obviated,  because,  instead  of  the  inequalities  of  the  roller 
being  dragged  against  those  of  the  surface  upon  which  it 
rolls,  they  are  successively,  a*  it  were,  laid  upon  and  lifted 
up  from  tliem.  Friction-rol  lers,  which  arc  generally  of  small 
diameter,  are  not  necessarily  fixed  upon  axles  or  shafts,  but 
are  interposed  bodily  between  the  rubbing  or  sliding  sur- 
faces, which  press  upon  opposite  sides  of  their  peripheries ; 
and  they  may  be  employed  to  alleviate  friction  between 
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©onoentric  circular  surfaces,  such  as  those  of  the  axle  and 
have  of  a wheel,  as  well  as  between  flat  surfaces.  In  some 
arrangements  of  mechanism  friction-rollers,  acting  as  above 
described,  are  provided  with  small  axles  which  do  not 
bear  any  important  strain,  but  are  used  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  rollers  in  their  proper 
place.  Such  axles  do  not  affect  the  propriety  of  the  name 
rriction-ro///,r*,  which  may  perhaps  be  correctly  applied  in 
all  cases  where  the  bodies  between  which  the  rollers  are 
interposed  press  upon  their  peripheries  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  wheels  of  an  ordinary  carriage,  and  various 
contrivances  which  may  be  properly  styled  friction-uAee/x, 
differ  materially  from  the  above  in  this  mode  of  action. 
They  do  not  entirely  destroy  rubbing  or  sliding  friction, 
but  remove  its  action  to  a smaller  and  smoother  surface. 
Thus,  in  comparing  the  action  of  a wheel-carriage  with 
that  of  a sledge,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  extent  of  the 
rubbing  motion  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  and  that  of  , 
its  axle,  while  the  amount  of  resistance  is  further  dimi- 
nished by  substituting  smooth  surfaces  of  metal,  which  j 
may  be  lubricated  with  oil  or  grease,  for  the  rougher  sur- 
faces of  the  road  and  those  parts  of  the  sledge  which  lie 
in  immediate  contact  with  it.  When  friction-rollers  are 
employed  to  diminish  the  friction  of  a shaft  or  axle  in  its 
bearings,  six  of  them  may  be  arranged  at  equal  distances 
round  it,  with  the  addition  of  some  contrivance  for  keeping 
them  in  their  proper  relative  positions.  When  applied  to 
ease  friction  at  the  bottom  end,  or  step,  of  a vertical  shaft, 
the  rollers,  as  well  as  the  surfaces  between  which  they  are 
applied,  must  be  conical.  In  well-finished  machinery 
friction-rollers  of  this  character  may  sometimes  be  applied 
with  advantage  ; but  Ihe  extremely  accurate  workmanship 
which  they  require,  and  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order, 
prevents  their  very  general  adoption.  When  they  are 
used  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  of  hardened  steel,  and  to 
have  the  whole  apparatus  so  boxed  in  as  to  preclude  the 
entrance  of  dust.  In  some  cases  the  friction  of  axles  or 
shafts  is  diminished  by  the  use  of  friction-wheels,  which 
act  in  a similar  way  to  the  wheels  of  a carriage,  but  more 
by  diminishing  the  velocity  and  the  extent  ol  the  rubbing 
surface  than  by  the  substitution  of  smooth  for  rough  sur- 
faces. A sufficient  illustration  of  this  use  of  friction- wheels 
is  given  in  the  article  Attwood,  vol.  iii.,  p.  71,  in  the 
machine  contrived  by  him  for  measuring  accelerated 
motion,  where  the  axle  of  a pulley,  instead  of  resting  in 
ordinary  bearings,  rests  upon  the  peripheries  of  a series  of 
wheels,  the  axles  of  which  of  course  revolve  with  greatly 
diminished  velocity.  Various  plans  have  been  tried  for 
applying  friction-rollers  and  friction-wheels  to  wheel-car- 
riages, especially  to  such  as  are  used  upon  railways,  to 
diminish  their  axle-friction ; but  while  experiments  ’made 
on  a small  scale,  with  accurately  formed  models,  may  indi- 
cate an  important  advantage  from  such  mechanism,  the 
writer  is  not  aware  that  any  plan  of  either  kind  has  been 
found  sufficiently  advantageous  on  a large  scale  to  counter- 
balance the  expense.  A very  serious  objection  to  the  use 
of  large  friction-wheels  for  this  purpose  is  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  them  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
springs.  It  should  be  remembered  that  axle-friction  forms 
but  a very  small  part  of  the  total  resistance  1o  the  rapid 
motion  of  railway  carriages,  and  therefore  that  a contriv- 
ance which  would  diminish  it  one-half,  or  even  more,  may 
be  productive  of  very  little  saving  upon  the  aggregate 
amount  of  resistance  to  he  overcome.  A singular  con- 
trivance for  facilitating  the  passage  of  carriages  over  very 
.uneven  ground  was  patented  in  1821  by  Mr.  Barn’,  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  dispense  entirely  with  wheels  of 
the  ordinary  kina,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a series  of 
fiiction-rollere  interposed  between  the  rough  surface  of  the 
road  and  smooth  hare  fixed  under  the  body  of  the  carriage. 
The  action  of  these  rollers  resembles  that  of  the  rollers 
employed  by  quarry-men  and  masons  in  moving  large 
blocks  of  stone;  and  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
contrivance  is  the  connection  of  the  rollers  with  an  endless 
chain,  which  not  only  keeps  them  at  uniform  distances 
from  each  other,  but  lifts  from  the  ground  those  over  which 
the  carriage  has  rolled,  and  conducts  them  again  to  its  for- 
ward extremity,  so  as  to  produce  a constant  succession  of 
rollers  without  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  move  them 
by  hand.  Of  this  and  several  schemes  of  similar  character 
full  particulars  arc  given  in  Hebert's  * Engineer's  and  Me- 
chanic's Encyclopaedia,’  art.  4 Railway.’ 


Wheels  introduced  into  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  inertia,  or  of  rendering  uniform  and  steady  a 
motion  derived  from  an  intermittent  or  variable  source,  are 
called  flt/-irheels.  Since  they  owe  their  effect  to  their 
weight,  fly-wheels  are  usually  heavy,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  their  weight  is  disposed  in  the  rim,  where,  owing 
to  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force,  it  is  of  far  more  value 
than  when  near  the  centre.  One  of  the  simplest  illustra- 
tions of  a fly-wheel  is  that  used  in  a common  lathe,  by  the 
action  of  which  a power  applied  by  the  foot  during  less 
than  half  of  the  revolution  of  the  crank  is  distributed  over 
a whole  revolution  so  completely,  that  after  a few  strokes  of 
the  treadle  the  machine  is  brought  into  a state  of  uniform 
and  rapid  rotation,  notwithstanding  the  intermittent  cha- 
racter of  the  power  applied  by  the  foot.  In  a steam- 
engine  the  fly-wheel  is  applied  in  like  way,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  crank  is  impelled  upwards  as  well  as 
downwards  by  the  power  of  the  piston  ; so  that,  as  far  as 
the  motion  of  the  engine  itself  is  concerned,  the  impetus 
of  the  fly-wheel  is  only  required  to  carry  the  crank  past  the 
* dead  points,’  or  those  at  which  it  would  remain  unaffected 
by  either  an  upward  or  a downward  impulse.  Similar  to 
this  is  the  action  of  a fly-wheel  attached  to  a coffee-mill  or 
other  machine  turned  by  manual  power  applied  to  a winch- 
handle.  In  these  cases  the  fly-wheel  not  only  produces,  or 
rather  continues,  motion  at  points  where  the  impelling 
power  entirely  ceases  to  act,  but  it  also  renders  that  power 
and  velocity  uniform  which  would  otherwise  be  constantly 
varying.  Inversely  a fly-wheel  has  the  same  effect  in  ren- 
dering the  whole  power  applied  during  one  or  more  re- 
volutions available  for  overcoming  a sudden  resistance  of 
greater  intensity,  but  shorter  duration,  as  in  punching  rivet- 
holes  or  working  a stamping-press;  and  in  rendering  a 
power  generated  with  uniform  force,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  power  derived  from  a water-wheel,  capable  of  perform- 
ing a series  of  operations  in  which  the  amount  of  resistance 
is  variable.  So  remarkable  are  the  effects  thus  produced, 
that  a fly-wheel  will  often  in  effect  greatly  increase  the 
power  of  an  engine  to  which  it  is  applied,  by  affording  the 
means  of  accumulating  the  power  generated  during  several 
strokes,  and  giving  it  back  at  once  when  required  to  meet 
an  extraordinary  strain.  Where  the  velocity  of  a fly-wheel 
fixed  immediately  upon  the  crank-axis  of  a steam-engine 
would  be  insufficient,  the  fly  may  be  mounted  on  a sepa- 
rate axis  and  driven  bv  the  intervention  of  spur-gear  to  in- 
crease the  velocity,  f’ly-whecls  may  under  some  circum- 
stances either  receive  or  impart  motion  by  means  of  cogs 
or  a strap  attached  to  their  periphery  ; but  the  more  usual 
arrangement  is  to  drive  them  by  power  applied  to  the 
shafts  upon  which  they  are  fixed,  and  to  form  their  rims 
solely  with  a view  to  the  requisite  weight  and  strength, 
and  to  passing  through  the  air  with  the  least  possible  re- 
sistance. In  most  cases  the  rim  is  rectangular  in  section, 
but  sometimes  it  is  made  oval,  with  a view  to  parting  the 
air  more  readily.  Great  strength  of  structure,  to  resist  the 
tendency  to  fly  in  pieces,  is  the  most  important  point  in 
the  construction  of  fly-wheels.  They  are  very  commonly 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  for  that  material  a velocity  of  eight 
feet  per  second  may  be  very  safely  applied.  Tredgold 
states  that  if  a velocity  exceeding  twelve  feet  per  second  be 
required,  the  arms  ot  the  wheel  should  be  of  wrought-irofi ; 
and  that  thirty-three  feet  per  second  is  the  utmost  velocity 
that  can  be  safely  given  to  a fly-wheel  of  which  the  rim, 
as  well  as  the  arms,  consists  of  wrought-iron.  Where  fly- 
wheels arc  mounted  upon  shafts  turned  by  cranks,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  load  their  peripheries  with  weights  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  that  of  the  cranks  as  the  motion  may  there- 
by be  rendered  more  equable.  The  same  precaution  may  be 
advantageously  adopted  with  the  driving-wheels  of  a loco- 
motive engine,  though  they  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
fly-wheels,  the  inertia  of  the  whole  machine  when  once  it 
is  set  in  motion  answering  the  purpose  of  a fly.  In  steam- 
vessels  the  weight  of  the  paddle-wheels  renders  the  use  of 
a fly-wheel  unnecessary. 

In  roasting-jacks,  musical-boxes,  the  striking-apparatus 
of  clocks,  atm  various  other  contrivances  in  which  a retard- 
ing force  is  required  to  prevent  the  moving  power  of  a 
spring  or  weight  from  running  down  too  rapidly,  wheels 
with  projecting  vanes,  which  encounter  sufficient  resistance 
from  the  air  to  moderate  their  velocity,  arc  used  under  the 
name  of  flys  ox  flyers. 

Construction  of  Wheels. — The  simplest  form  of  wheel 
that  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  is  that  of  a plain  circular 
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disc,  such  as  might  be  procured  by  a transverse  section  of 
the  trunk  of  a tree  of  tolerably  regular  form.  Adams,  in 
his  work  on  ‘English  Pleasure  Carriages/  gives  a repre- 
sentation of  a rude  car  with  wheels  of  this  kind,  which  is 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  in  Chile.  Solid  wooden 
wheels  are  still  occasionally  used  in  machinery,  but  if 
large  they  arc  usually  formed  of  two  or  three  thicknesses 
of  planking  fastened  together,  with  the  grain  crossing  in 
various  directions.  Wooden  wheels  for  millwork,  when  not 
required  to  be  solid,  usually  have  the  periphery  formed  of 
segments,  the  inner  sides  or  edges  of  which  are  left  straight. 
The  periphery  may  consist  of  three  thicknesses  of  plaink- 
ing,  each  composed  of  six  or  eight  such  segments ; and  if 
the  three  thicknesses  are  properly  break-jointed,  a wheel 
of  considerable  strength  may  he  thus  produced.  The  arms 
or  radii  of  the  wheel  are  fitted  to  the  inner  or  straight 
sides  of  the  segments  by  bolting  or  other  modes  of  fasten- 
ing. Wooden  wheels  are  occasionally  morticed  into  their 
shafts  or  axes ; but  a preferable  plan  is  to  use  four  arms, 
wranged  in  two  pains  crossing  at  right  angles  and  halved 
into  each  other  in  the  centre,  where  their  intersection 
leaves  a square  opening  for  the  shaft.  This  opening  should 
be  somewhat  larger  than  the  shaft  itself,  and  the  difference 
of  size  should  be  made  up  by  the  insertion  of  wedges, 
which  afford  the  means  of  adjusting  the  wheel  perfectly 
true  upon  the  axis.  In  very  large  wheels,  such  as  water- 
wheels, two  complete  sets  of  clasp  arms,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  wheel,  are  used.  In  mounting  face-wheels  it  is  not 
unusual  to  add  stays  or  braces  from  the  back  of  the  wheel 
to  a point  at  some  distance  along  the  shaft,  to  resist  the 
tendency  of  the  trundle  or  pinion  to  force  the  wheel  out  of 
its  true  position  at  right  angles  with  the  shaft.  Hornbeam 
is  considered  to  be  the  best  kind  of  wood  for  the  cogs  or 
teeth  of  wheels. 

In  modern  machinery  cast-iron  has  almost  entirely  su- 
perseded the  use  of  wood  for  cog-wheels  of  every  descrip- 
tion. If  they  do  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
they  may  be  cast  in  one  piece  ; but  if  above  that  size  it  is 
desirable  to  form  them  in  two  or  more  parts,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  cooling  a very  large  casting  without  unequal 
contraction.  Where  the  diameter  does  not  exceed  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  the  rim  may  still  be  formed  in  one  piece 
and  the  centre  and  arms  in  another,  the  two  to  be  united 
by  bolts ; but  when  those  dimensions  are  exceeded,  a 
further  subdivision  is  necessary.  The  rim  may  then  be 
cast  in  three  segments,  the  box  or  centre  in  one  piece,  and 
the  arms  in  several  pieces,  each  terminating  in  a rib  form- 
ing half  the  thickness  of  an  arm,  for  convenience  of  bolt- 
ing together.  Large  iron  wheels  are  adjusted  accurately 
on  their  axes  by  wedges  or  keys,  but  small  ones  may  in 
many  cases  be  adjusted  by  turning  the  periphery  in  a lathe 
after  mounting.  When  cogs  are  cast  upon  a wheel,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  cast  them  larger  than  they  should  be,  and 
then  to  reduce  them  to  the  proper  size,  and  to  a truer 
figure  than  could  be  obtained  by  casting,  by  chipping  them 
with  a cold  chisel,  and  filing ; but  a serious  objection  to 
this  plan  is,  that  it  removes  the  external  crust  of  the  iron, 
which  forms  a kind  of  natural  case-hardening,  and  so  ex- 
poses the  teeth  to  rapid  wear. 

Carriage-wheels  are  the  wheels  in  which  the  greatest 
ingenuity  of  construction  is  called  for,  as  they  are  exposed 
to  strains  far  greater  for  their  size  and  weight  than  aJmost 
any  others.  The  peculiar  nature  of  these  strains  requires 
not  only  that  the  wheels  he  made  exceedingly  strong,  but 
also  that  they  possess  a degree  of  elasticity  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  hear  the  violent  concussions  to  which  they 
are  continually  exposed,  without  risk  of  fracture  or  with- 
out the  starting  of  any  of  their  numerous  joints.  An  ordi- 
nary carriage -wheel  consists  of  the  nare,  a cylindrical 
block  of  wood,  usually  elm,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the 
wheel,  and  which  is  pierced  longitudinally  with  a hole  to 
receive  the  axle ; the  spokes,  which  are  radiating  arms 
framed  into  the  nave  at  equal  distances ; and  the  felloes, 
which  are  circular  segments  framed  on  to  the  outer  ex- 
tremities of  the  spokes,  and  forming  collectively  the  peri- 
phery or  rim  of  the  wheel.  The  external  surface  of  the 
felloe*  is  usually  protected  by  a covering  of  iron,  called  the 
tire , which  may  either  be  put  on  in  several  pieces,  or 
strokes , the  joints  of  which  are  made  to  alternate  with 
those  of  the  fallows,  or  in  a single  piece,  forming  a hoop- 
tire.  The  simplest  form  in  which  such  a wheel  as  here 
alluded  to  could  be  formed  would  be  that  in  which  the 
spokes  would  stand  at  right  angles  with  the  axis,  and 


would  form  a flat  or  plane  figure  when  the  wheel  is  viewed 
edgewise ; but  such  a wheel  would  be  ill  adapted  to  meet 
the  lateral  shocks  to  which  a carriage-wheel  is  exposed. 
The  more  common  form  is  that  called  the  dished  wheel,  in 
which  the  centre  or  nave  is  made  to  fall  back  a little  from 
the  plane  of  the  felloes,  so  that  the  face  of  the  wheel  is  not 
flat,  but  slightly  concave.  The  elasticity  of  this  form  is 
a very  great  recommendation,  and  it  possesses  also  this 
great  advantage,  that  if  the  axle  be  slightly  bent  down- 
wards towards  its  extremity,  so  as  to  bring  the  spokes  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  wheel  into  a nearly  vertical  position, 
which  will  enable  them  to  bear  the  greatest  possible 
weight,  the  upper  half  of  the  wheel  will  nave  such  an  in- 
clination outwards  as  to  leave  more  room  for  the  body,  and 
to  throw  particles  of  dirt,  caught  up  in  its  revolution,  away 
from  it.  A further  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
such  a wheel,  mounted  as  described,  is  not  likely  to  exert 
injurious  pressure  upon  the  linch-pin  or  other  contrivance 
for  retaining  it  upon  the  axle,  since  the  weight  of  the  body 
tends  to  keep  the  wheels  upon  their  axles  without  any  aid 
from  the  linch-pins.  Very  strong  wheels  are  occasionally 
made  in  a double-dished  form,  or  with  the  spokes  alter- 
nately inclining  outwards  and  inwards  from  the  felloes,  so 
that  the  centre  or  nave  of  the  wheel  forms  the  base  of  a 
pyramid  of  which  the  felloe  forms  the  apex ; but  such 
wheels  are  very  deficient  in  elasticity,  and  consequently 
will  not  bear  much  concussion.  In  ordinary  dished  wheels 
the  spokes  are  arranged  in  two  sets,  being  alternately  more 
and  less  inclined  or  dished ; and  in  some  cases  every  alter- 
nate spoke  is  set  absolutely  straight  or  square  with  the 
nave.  The  dished  form  of  wheel,  together  with  the  bend- 
ing of  the  axle,  involves  some  increase  of  axle  friction,  and 
also,  if  the  wheel  be  wide,  the  use  of  a conical  tire,  which 
cannot  possibly  roll  in  a straight  line  without  a degree  of 
rubbing  friction  most  injurious  to  the  road,  and  which  also 
increases  the  draught.  Some  year*  ago  the  use  of  conical 
wheels  for  waggons,  combined  with  the  inordinate  breadth 
of  tire  encouraged  by  injudicious  legislation,  was  carried  to 
a most  absurd  extent,  and  broad-wheeled  waggons  were 
used  which  were  far  better  adapted  for  grinding  stones 
into  dust  and  mud  than  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion. 
This  extravagance  however  is  now  seldom  seen,  and  for 
light  carriages,  in  which  the  amount  of  concussion  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  and  strength  of  the 
wheels  than  in  any  others,  the  use  of  moderately  dished 
wheels  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  attended  by  any  practical 
inconvenience.  The  tires  of  such  wheels  are  often  rounded, 
so  as  to  have  an  exceedingly  narrow  bearing  upon  a firm 
hard  road. 

Few  mechanical  operations  of  equal  complexity,  and 
requiring  an  equal  amount  of  precision,  have  received  so 
little  aid  from  machinery  as  the  manufacture  of  carriage- 
wheels  ; but  an  extensive  factorv  has  been  recently  opened 
at  Pimlico,  near  London,  for  making  w heels  by  machinery, 
and  although  the  nature  of  the  operations  is  kept  strictly 
secret,  they  appear  to  be  of  a most  satisfactoiy  character ; 
the  wheels  produced  being  very  superior  in  truth,  firmness, 
and  durability  to  any  others.  We  have  been  informed, 
but  have  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  statement,  that  in 
addition  to  the  superiority  occasioned  by  the  application 
of  machinery  to  the  fitting  of  the  several  parts,  the  wheels 
produced  at  these  works  are  put  together  by  pressure  only, 
without  the  aid  of  percussion.  In  ordinary  wheels  the 
neatness  and  strength  is  increased  by  the  application  of  a 
hoop  of  iron  to  each  end  of  the  nave,  to  enable  it  the  bet- 
ter to  resist  the  strain  of  the  spokes.  The  spokes,  which 
are  usually  formed  of  oak  saplings,  are  wrought  into  the 
proper  form  after  being  driven  into  the  nave,  and  are  usu- 
ally cut  to  a narrow  edge  in  front  to  lighten  their  appear- 
ance. Wheels  have  been  made  with  the  periphery  in  one 
or  two  pieces,  bent  into  the  required  form  after  being 
softened  by  boiling  or  steaming;  but  the  plan  has  not  been 
found  successful,  because,  among  other  disadvantages,  tho 
wood  is  injured  by  tho  long  boiling  required.  In  ordinary 
coach-wheels,  from  4 feet  3 inches  to  4 feet  8 inches  high, 
there  are  14  spokes ; and  in  fore-wheels,  which  are  abcut 
a foot  lower,  there  are  commonly  12  spokes;  and  the 
usual  arrangement  is  to  have  half  ns  many  felloes  as  there 
are  spokes.  The  felloe*  arc  dowelled  together,  and  are 
further  secured  by  inserting  wedges  in  the  ends  of  the 
spokes,  and  by  the  iron  tire.  The  introduction  of  solid  or 
hoop  tires  is  an  immense  improvement  upon  the  former  sys- 
tem of  wheel-making,  as  it  affords  the  means  of  binding 
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the  whole  of  the  wheel  together  with  irresistible  force. 
The  tire  is  made  very  hot,  and  the  wheel  is  made  of  such 
a size  as  only  just  to  receive  it  when  it  is  thus  expanded ; 
but  so  soon  as  the  hoop  is  brought  into  its  proper  place, 
water  is  thrown  upon  the  wheel  to  cool  the  tire,  and  to 
prevent  the  wood-work  from  catching  fire,  and  the  result 
of  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  hoop  is  to  compress  the 
ielloes,  and  to  force  each  spoke  into  a slightly  curved  form, 
so  that  when  complete  the  wheel  forms  a fiat  dome-shaped 
figure,  admirably  adapted,  by  its  combined  strength  and 
elasticity,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  The 
tire  is  further  secured,  after  cooling,  by  a few  pins  driven 
through  it  and  the  felloes,  and  riveted  inside  the  latter. 

While  the  importance  of  a certain  degree  of  elasticity 
in  wheels  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on,  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  any  advantage  can  arise  from  placing  the 
springs  of  the  carnage  in  the  wheels,  as  several  ingenious 
inventors  have  proposed.  On  this  point  see  Sprixo-Car- 
riaqb,  \ol.  xxii.,  p.  388. 

Having  found  during  his  experiments  on  steam  locomo- 
tion upon  common  roads,  that  wheels  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction were  not  strong  enough  for  his  purpose,  Mr. 
Hancock  contrived  and  patented  a wheel  in  which  the 
nave  is  abandoned  altogether,  and  the  inner  ends  of  the 
spokes  are  formed  into  wedges  which  abut  against  each 
other,  and  form  a kind  of  arch  surrounding  the  axle- 
box.  They  are  firmly  secured  in  their  places  by  an  iron 
plate  on  each  side  of  the  wheel,  and  a bolt  passing  through 
each  spoke.  Though  too  rigid  for  very  rapid  motion,  this 
wheel  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  its  simplicity  of  con- 
struction forms  a great  recommendation. 

The  rapid  motion  of  railway  carriages,  coupled  with 
their  great  weight,  so  greatly  increases  the  effect  of  such 
concussions  as  must  occur  on  even  the  smoothest  road, 
that  wooden  wheels  have  been  found  utterly  unsuitable  for 
them.  Cast-iron  wheels  have  been  much  used  on  colliery 
railways,  and  in  some  cases  where  rapid  motion  is  required ; 
but  while  they  may  be  made  abundantly  strong,  as  far  as 
direct  pressure  is  concerned,  their  brittleness  renders  them 
very  unsuitable  for  passenger  carriages.  Many  ingenious 
plans  for  the  combination  of  wrought-iron  and  cast-iron  in 
the  sAme  wheel  have  been  devised ; but  while  some  of  these 
have  been  brought  into  operation,  wheels  entirely  com- 
posed of  wrought-iron  have  been  by  far  the  most  generally 
adopted.  The  facility  with  which  that  material  may  be 
worked  into  any  form  has  led  to  an  endless  variety  of 
Ians,  some  of  which  are  highly  ingenious,  for  combining 
le  requisite  degree  of  strength  and  elasticity.  In  some 
wheels  the  annular  space  between  the  central  boss  or  nave 
and  the  rim  is  filled  up  by  a series  of  elliptical  loops, 
formed  of  thiu  bars  of  iron,  abutting  against  each  other ; 
in  others  there  are  spokes,  but  instead  of  consisting  of 
single  rigid  bars,  each  consists  of  two  halves,  having  a slight 
degree  of  curvature.  By  these  and  similar  contrivances 
elasticity  is  insured  without  dishing  the  wheels,  which 
would,  for  railway  carnages,  be  inconvenient.  In  some 
cases  a portion  of  the  annular  space  above  described  is 
filled  with  segmental  blocks  of  wood,  resembling  the  fel- 
loes of  a common  wheel;  but  while  this  arrangement 
claims  some  advantages,  its  appearance  is  very  inferior  to 
that  of  the  light  and.  often  truly  elegant  wheels  formed 
entirely  of  wrought-iron.  One  kind  of  iron  wheel  which 
claims  special  notice  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Jones,  which  has  been  used  on  common  road*,  as  well  as, 
to  a limited  extent,  upon  railways.  These  wheels  may  be 
compared  to  double-aUhed  wheels  in  general  appearance, 
but  their  principle  is  very  different.  They  consist  of  an 
iron  rim  pierced  at  intervals  with  conical  holes,  the  largest 
apertures  of  which  are  on  the  outside ; two  sets  of  round 
rods  or  spokes,  with  pyramidal  heads  to  fit  in  the  conical  , 
holes  of  the  rim,  the  two  sets  radiating  or  inclining  alter-  | 
nutely  inwards  and  outwards,  like  the  spokes  of  a double-  . 
dished  wheel ; and  a cast-iron  nave,  which  is  formed  hol- 
low, with  holes  to  receive  the  inner  ends  of  the  spokes, 
which  are  secured  by  nuts  screwed  on  to  them  within  the 
nave.  ’Die  peculiarity  of  this  construction  is,  that  instead 
of  the  weight  resting  almost  entirely,  as  in  a common  wheel, 
upon  those  spokes  which  happen  to  be  below  the  nave,  it 
is  as  it  were  suspended  by  means  of  the  rods  or  spokes 
which  are  above  the  nave,  from  the  top  of  the  wheel,  the  rim 
of  which  is  considered  as  an  inflexible  arch.  On  this  ac- 
count the  wheels  are  called  suspension-wheels ; and  as 
the  strength  of  wrought-iron  to  resist  tension  is  far  greater 


than  its  strength  to  resist  compression,  a wheel  on  th» 
principle  may  be  made  to  bear  a much  greater  load  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk  and  weight,  than  any  other.  For 
heavy  carriages  it  is,  notwithstanding  its  extremely  light 
appearance,  very  suitable ; but  as  the  principle  of  tension 
precludes  the  existence  of  much  elasticity,  it  is  not  so  suit- 
able for  carriages  running  at  a rapid  speed. 

( Buchanan's  Practical  Essays  on  Mitt-work  and  other 
Machinery ; Barlow's  Treatise  on  Machinery  and  Manu- 
factures, in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitan ; Gregory’s 
Treatise  rtf  Mechanics  ; Willis's  Principles  qf  Mechanism  ; 
Adams's  English  Pleasure -Carriages ; Hebert’s  Engineer’s 
and  Mechanic's  Encuc l opredia , See.  Sec.) 

WHEELS,  TEETH  OF.  The  parts  of  a wheel  between 
notches  cut  in  its  circumference,  or  the  pegs  inserted  in  its 
surface,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  be  turned  on  its 
axis  by  the  rotation  of  another  wheel  having  similar  pro- 
jections, are  called  the  cogs  or  teeth  of  the  wheel ; and  the 
determination  of  the  form  which  their  acting  surfaces  should 
have,  in  order  that  the  rotation  may  be  as  steady  and  as 
uniform  as  possible,  is  a subject  of  considerable  importance 
in  practical  mechanics.  It  is  not  known  what  kina  of  teeth 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  employed  in  the  construction  of  their 
machinery.  Vitruvius,  speaking  of  the  hydraulae,  or  water- 
mills, for  grinding  com,  mentions  (lib.  x.,  cap.  10)  that  on 
the  axle  of  the  water-wheel,  consequently  in  a vertical 
position,  is  a toothed-wheel  (tympanum  dentatum),  and  ad- 
joining this  a larger  wheel,  also  toothed,  in  a horizontal 
position.  On  the  axle  of  the  latter  was  fixed  the  millstone, 
and  this  was  turned  with  the  horizontal  wheel,  which  was 
impelled  by  the  teeth  of  the  former ; but  neither  in  this 
place  nor  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  where  he  describes  a 
chariot,  said  to  be  a contrivance  of  the  sntients,  in  which 
was  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  distances  travelled,  does 
he  give  any  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  teeth 
were  formed. 

Wheels  sometimes  are  now  made  to  turn  each  other  by 
means  of  straps  or  chains  passing  over  their  circumferences ; 
in  which  case  the  mere  friction  of  the  materials  enables 
them  to  act  without  sliding ; but  in  general,  the  circum- 
ferences are  cut  so  as  to  form  teeth  which  press  against  each 
other  as  at  the  extremity  of  a lever.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  earliest  teeth  were  short  cylindrical  pegs  placed 
on  the  circumference  of  a wheel,  and  were  made  to  work 
in  teeth  similarly  formed  on  a circumference  of  a second 
wheel : when  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  were  in  the  direction 
of  its  radii,  and  those  of  the  other  were  fixed  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  the  latter  wheel,  the  two  wheels 
would  revolve  in  the  same  plane,  or  in  two  parallel  planes ; 
and  if  the  teeth  of  both  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane*  of 
the  wheels,  it  is  evident  that  the  wheels  might  revolve  on 
axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  This  construction  is  even 
at  present  in  use  for  some  kinds  of  machinery ; occasionally 
also  the  teeth  consist  of  small  blocks  of  wood  let  into  the 
circumference,  or  the  face  of  the  wheel,  and  having  the 
edges  out  off  diagonally,  so  that  each  block  has  the  form 
of  half  an  octagonal  prism.  A small  wheel  having  cylin- 
drical staves,  or  spindles,  fixed  between  two  circular  boards 
or  plates  of  metal,  in  position*  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion is  called  a lantern-wheel : and  when  & wheel  acts  with 
one  which  is  smaller  in  diameter,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
the  teeth,  the  latter  is  usually  called  a pinion.  Wheels 
having  the  teeth  formed  on  their  circumferences  so  as  to 
project  from  thence  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  are  called 
spur-wheels : but  when  the  teeth  are  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  wheel,  the  latter  is  called  a crown  or  contrate 
wheel.  If  the  teeth  are  cut  on  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel,  in  a direction  oblique  to  its  plane,  the  wheel  is  said 
to  be  bevilled ; and  two  wheels  may  have  their  teeth  so 
bevilled  as  to  revolve  in  planes  making  any  angles  with 
one  another. 

The  least  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  teeth  on 
the  circumferences  of  two  wheels  aot  against  each  other, 
must  make  it  evident  that  by  giving  a certain  curvature  to 
the  acting  faces  of  the  teeth  some  advantages  would  be 
gained  in  respect  of  the  steadiness  of  the  rotation  ; and  La 
Hire,  in  his  * Traite  des  Epicycloides,’  mentions  that  he  had 
seen  at  a place  near  Pans  a machine  executed  with  curved 
teetli  by  a person  named  Desargues,  but  the  nature  of  the 
curve  which  was  employed  is  not  explained.  Montucla 
offers  a conjecture  that  the  Danish  astronomer  Rikner  was 
the  first  who  made  the  remark  that  the  epicycloidal  form  is 
the  most  proper  for  the  acting  faces  of  the  teeth  of  wheels, 
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and  he  states  that  such  a remark  occur*  in  a memoir  which 
was  read  at  a sitting  of  the  Academic,  in  1675.  This  con- 
jecture is  supported  by  a passage  in  the  works  of  Wolftus 
(tom.  i.,  p.  684),  and  by  the  evidence  of  Leibnitz,  in  the 
* Commercium  Philosophicum,’  tom.  ii.,  p.  178  : the  latter 
observes  that  while  he  resided  at  Paris  the  merit  of  the  dis- 
covery was  ascribed  to  Romer.  La  Hire  however  asserts, 
in  the  work  above  mentioned,  that  he  had  discovered  this 
property  of  the  epicycloid  in  1674,  and  had  communicated 
it  to  several  mathematicians. 

Besides  a uniformity  of  action  which  the  teeth  of  wheels 
should  exert  upon  one  another,  their  figure  should  be  as 
little  as  possible  liable  to  derangement ; they  should  con- 
sequently be  made  of  metal  rather  than  wood.  It  has  been 
thought  however  that  in  the  larger  kinds  of  machines  the 
action  is  more  gentle  if  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  are  made  of 
hard  wood,  and  those  of  the  other  of  cast-iron  ; both  the 
wheels  being  of  the  latter  metal.  The  irregular  shocks  to 
which  a toothed  wheel  badly  constructed  is  liable,  are  the 
causes  that  a considerable  part  of  the  moving  power  on  a 
machine  is  lost,  and  this  evu  is  diminished  by  having  the 
teeth  in  each  wheel  as  numerous  as  possible  ; the  number 
will  however  depend  on  the  magnitude  which  each  tooth 
must  necessarily  have  in  order  that  it  may  possess  the  re- 
quisite strength.  When  a wheel  drives  or  gives  a rotatory 
motion  to  a pinion,  the  ratio  between  the  radii  of  both  will 
depend  upon  the  power  or  the  velocity  which  may  be  re- 
quired ; but  the  disposition  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  should 
be  such  that  the  resultant  of  the  pressures  which  they 
mutually  exert  against  each  other  is  the  least  possible ; and 
the  form  of  the  teeth  should  be  such  that  the  moving  power 
at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  may  bear  a constant 
ratio  to  the  resistance  at  the  circumference  of  the 
pinion. 

When  a wheel  is  employed  to  drive  a pinion,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  pivots  of  its  aide  is  the  resultant  of  the  weight 
of  the  wheel  and  whatever  is  attached  to  it,  the  pressure 
of  the  moving  power  applied  at  its  circumference,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  against  those  of  the 
pinion  : it  is  evident  therefore  that  if  the  pinion  is  placed 
on  the  same  side  of  the  axle  of  the  wheel  as  the  moving 
power,  the  latter  acting  vertically,  and  if  the  axles  of  both 
wheel  a.nd  pinion  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  the  re- 
sultant of  the  three  forces  will  be  the  least  possible : for  it 
will  be  equal  to  the  weights  of  the  wheel  together  with 
the  difference  between  the  downward  pressure  of  the  power 
and  the  upward  re-action  of  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  against 
those  of  the  wheel  at  the  place  of  contact.  But  if  the 
pinion  and  the  moving  power  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
axle  of  the  wheel,  the  pressure  upon  this  axle  will  be  the 
greatest  possible ; Tor  it  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
wheel  together  with  the  sum  of  the  moving  power  and  the 
re-action  of  the  teeth  of  the  pinion,  all  of  which  in  this  case 
act  downwards.  The  pressure  on  the  supports  of  the  axle 
of  the  wheel  will  be  less  when  the  wheel  and  pinion  are  in 
the  same  plane,  than  when  they  are  perpendicular  or  in- 
clined to  each  other ; for  in  the  first  case  the  pressures  are 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  but  in  the  other  the  obliquity  of 
the  action  produces  a considerable  strain  on  the  wheel : and 
when  the  same  wheel  drives  two  pinions,  the  most  favour- 
able positions  for  these  last  are  those  in  which  their  axes 
are  in  the  same  plane  as  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  When 
however  the  latter  axis  has  a great  burthen  to  support,  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  dispose  both  the  pinions  on  one 
side  of  a vertical  line  drawn  through  the  axle  of  the  wheel ; 
for  then  the  re-action  of  the  pinions  upwards  will  tend  to 
diminish  the  pressure  on  the  supports  oi  the  axle. 

The  ratio  between  the  circumferences,  or  the  radii,  of 
two  circles  which  are  to  act  upon  each  other  like  a wheel 
and  pinion,  is  known  from  the  power,  or  velocity,  which 
is  to  be  obtained : the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  two  circles  is  also  given.  Therefore  if  a line  as  AB 
be  drawn  joining  the  centres,  this  line  may  be  divided  in 
M so  that  AM  shall  have  to  BM  the  given  ratio.  The 
circles  whose  radii  are  AM  and  BM  are  called  the  pitch 
or  primitive  circles ; and  by  these  the  places  and  forms  of 
the  teeth  arc  determined. 

If  the  number  of  teeth  for  a wheel  or  pinion  is  given, 
and  also  the  distance  PQ  between  their  middle  points, 
supposed  to  be  measured  as  a chord  of  the  primitive 
circle,  the  radius  of  that  circle  may  be  found ; for  if  n be 
360°  1 80° 

the  number  of  teeth,  or  — — will  give  the  angle 


PAR  subtended  by  half  that  chord,  and,  by  trigonometry, 
rad.  (=1)  * coseo.  — ; • PR  ; AP 
and  AP  is  the  required  radius  of  the  primitive  t ire  e 


When  it  is  required  to  produce  a considerable  angular 
velocity  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  wheel-work,  the 
diameter  of  each  wheel  should  be  three  or  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  pinion  on  which  it  acts,  and  a pinion 
should  have  not  less  than  six  or  eight  teeth.  It  is  recom- 
mended also  that  the  number  of  teeth  in  a wheel  be  not 
an  exact  multiple  of  the  number  in  the  pinion ; since  then 
each  tooth  of  the  wheel  wiU  act  successively  on  different 
teeth  of  the  pinion,  and  thus  the  latter  teeth  will  be  less 
worn  than  if  the  same  teeth  were  constantly  met  in  each 
revolution. 

One  of  the  most  simple  ways  in  which  a wheel  may 
impel  another  is  that  in  which  the  teeth  of  the  first  wheel 
work  between  the  cylindrical  staves  of  a lantern  ; and  it 
may  be  easily  shown  that,  in  this  case,  an  epicycloidal 
form  is  the  most  advantageous  for  the  acting  faces  of  the 
teeth.  For  let  A in  the  above  figure  be  the  centre  of  the 
first  wheel  and  B the  centre  of  the  lantern ; also  let  AM 
and  BM  be  the  radii  of  the  primitive  wheels,  or  of  such  as 
would  be  constructed  to  produce  the  required  power  if 
one  of  the  wheels  moved  the  other  by  means  of  a strap 
passing  over  their  circumferences,  or  by  the  friction  of 
their  circumferences  at  the  point  of  contact.  Then,  if  the 
diameter*  of  the  staves  in  the  lantern  are  supposed  to  be 
infinitely  small,  and  if  MN  represent  a side  of  a tooth 
coming  first  in  contact  with  such  a stave  at  M in  the  line 
AB  ; by  the  motion  of  the  wheel  in  the  direction  CM  the 
arc  MN  will  be  brought  into  the  position  M'N',  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  lantern  being  turned  about  B in  the 
direction  DM,  the  stave  at  M is  impelled  forward  to  some 
point  m,  so  situated  that  the  circular  arcs  MM'  and  Mm 
are  equal  to  one  another.  Let  now  the  arc  M'm  be  such  as 
would  have  been  described  by  the  point  m if  the  circle 
BD  had  rolled  on  the  circumference  of  AC  from  the  time 
that  m was  in  contact  with  M'  till  the  centre  B cam'1  to 
the  position  which  it  has  in  the  figure ; then  it  is  evident 
that  M'm  or  MN  will  be  a portion  of  an  epicycloid,  of 
which  BD  is  the  epicycle,  or  generating  circle,  and  AC 
the  deferent  [Trochoidal  Curves],  and  it  is  a property 
of  such  curve  that  a normal  to  it  at  m (any  intersection  of 
the  generating  circle  with  the  curve)  will  pas*  through 
the  point  of  contact  M of  the  two  circles,  and  a straight 
line  Mm  will  be  the  radius  of  curvature  for  the  point  m. 
Hence  if  one  face  of  a tooth  on  the  wheel  AC  have  the 
form  of  such  epicycloid,  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  stave 
of  the  lantern  will  be  always  in  the  direction  of  a line 
drawn  through  M and  the  stave  in  contact  with  the  tooth  : 
the  action  of  the  tooth  on  the  stave  is  therefore  direct,  or 
without  any  sliding  movement ; and  because  the  arc  Mm 
is  always  equal  to  the  arc  MM',  the  angular  motions  of 
the  circles  will  be  to  one  another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  circumferences  or  radii,  or  the  rotation  of  the  pinion 
will  be  uniform  when  that  of  the  wheel  is  so. 

Since  the  staves  in  the  lantern  BD  must  have  a certain 
radius,  as  Mo,  a curve  equal  and  similar  to  M'm  or  MN, 
and  passing  through  a,  will  serve  for  the  form  of  the  tooth. 
Such  curve  may  be  traced  by  dividing  the  epicycloidal 
arc  MN  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  and  from  the 
points  of  divisions  as  centres  drawing  arcs  with  radii  equal 
to  Ma ; a line  as  an  touching  all  those  curves  will  be  the 
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required  curve-.  If  it  be  intended  that  a tooth  of  the 
wheel  AC  should  not  act  upon  a stave  of  the  lantern  till  a 
arrives  at  M in  the  line  AB,  the  centre  of  the  stave  should 
be  placed  so  that  « may  be  where  M is ; and  then  about 
nail  the  stave,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  diameter  passing 
througn  oM.  being  unnecessary,  it  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  stave  may  consist  of  about  half  a cylinder  : if  however 
tne  staves  are  made  entire,  notches  must  be  cut  between 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel  AC  in  order  to  allow  them  to  pass 
wnile  the  wheel  is  revolving.  If  P p,  Q</  represent  two 
teeth  formed  ns  above  described  on  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  the  distance  between  them  must  be  such 
that  the  face  p may  begin  to  act  on  a stave  immediately 
upon  the  face  q quitting  it. 

The  correct  formation  of  epicycloidal  teeth  is  perhaps 
seldom  attempted  in  practice  ; the  curve  however  may  be 
easily  traced  by  means  of  its  equations,  which,  agreeably 
to  the  notation  employed  in  tne  article  on  Tkochoidal 
Curves,  are 

a + b 

x = (a  + b)  cos  — b cos  — ^ — <p  , 


and 


a + b 

y =■  (a  + b)  sin  <f>  — b sin  — ^ — </» ; 


where  a = AM.  b = DM,  the  angle  M'AB  = <f>  ; and 
being  let  fall  perpendicularly  on  AM'  produced. 
x = AE,  y = E m. 

If  it  were  required  to  turn  a pinion  by  the  revolution  of 
a wheel,  the  teeth  of  both  having  like  forms,  and  it  were 
also  required  that  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  should  commence 
acting  on  those  of  the  pinion  at  the  instant  when  the 
point  of  contact  is  in  a line  joining  the  centres  A and  B of 
the  wheel  and  pinion ; it  may  be  easily  shown  that,  in 
order  to  produce  uniform  movement,  the  acting  faces  of 
the  teeth  should  have  the  form  of  epicycloids.  Thus,  let 
AC,  BC  be  the  radii  of  the  primitive  wheels,  and  let  Cl) 


be  an  epicycle  of  any  convenient  magnitude  : let  also  Cm, 
C n be  epicycloidal  arcs,  the  former  supposed  to  be  de- 
scribed by  the  point  C in  the  circle  Cl),  as  this  circle 
revolves  on  the  exterior  circumference  of  the  deferent 
circle  AC  in  the  direction  CK,  and  the  latter  by  the  same 
point,  as  the  same  epicycle  revolves  in  the  interior  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  BE  in  the  direction  CF,  the  line  CB 
being  a tangent  to  both  arcs.  Again  let  P and  Q.  on  the 
circumferences  of  the  circles  AC  and  BC,  be  two  situations 
of  the  point  a in  the  epicycle,  at  an  instant  when  the  three 
points  are  in  contact  at  P ; and  let  Pa,  Qa  be  arcs  similar 
and  equal  to  Cm  and  Cn  : these  will  be  described  by  the 
point  a while  the  epicycle  rolls  on  one  circle  over  the  arc 
PC  and  on  the  other  over  the  arc  QC.  Now  it  is  demon- 
strated by  mathematicians  that  a normal  to  an  epicycloid  at 
the  point  where  it  is  cut  by  the  circumference  of  the  gene- 
rating circle  passes  through  the  point  at  which  this  circle 
i»  in  contact  with  the  deferent ; therefore  the  straight  line 
aC  will  be  a normal  to  both  the  arcs  Pa  and  Qa,  or  those 
arcs  have  the  same  tangent  at  the  point  a ; that  is,  the  arcs 
ore  in  contact  with  each  other  at  every'  point  a in  which 
they  meet : and  since  the  equal  arcs  CP,  CQ  are  described 
in  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  wheel  and  pinion  move  uniformly. 

A wheel  and  pinion  formed  in  this  manner  would  be 
such  as  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut:  the  point  C in 
in  a tooth  of  the  wheel  begins  to  act  at  the  point  C7  of  a 
tooth  in  the  pinion ; anil  in  moving  from  C to  P the 
former  tooth  drives  C'  to  Q,  where  these  teeth  cease  to  act 
on  one  another.  During  this  movement  the  surface  Cm 


or  Pm7  is  in  contact  with  Cn  or  Qn ' in  one  point ; and 
consequently  no  friction  takes  place  between  the  surfaces, 
or  only  that  which  arises  from  the  imperfect  formation  of 
the  teeth. 

The  arc  Cn  or  Qa  in  the  preceding  figure,  or  the  arcs 
Cn,  Q«7  in  the  present  figure,  are  called  hypocycloids : 
but  as  the  generating  circle  CD  above  may  have  any 
magnitude,  let  CD,  its  diameter,  be  equal  to  the  radius 
CB  of  the  pinion ; then  the  hypocycloidal  arcs  become 
straight  lines  in  the  directions  ot  diameters  of  the  circle 
CB  ; in  which  case  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  should  be  epi- 
cycloids described  by  a generating  circle  whose  diameter 
is  CB,  and  the  acting  faces  of  the  teeth  of  the  pinion 
should  be  planes  passing  through  B,  as  in  the  annexed 
cut. 


The  uniformity  of  action  can  however  only  take  place 
between  the  laces  near  the  line  AB  which  joins  the 
centres  of  the  wheels;  any  other  teeth  which  may  be  in 
contact  at  the  same  time  will  be  subject  to  small  irregula- 
rities and  a certain  amount  of  friction. 

I fit  be  intended  that  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  shall  begin 
to  act  on  those  of  the  pinioiv  before  the  point  of  contact 
on  a tooth  arrives  at  the  line  AB,  and  shall  terminate 
when  it  comes  to  that  line,  the  reasoning  before  used  may 
be  applied ; it  being  necessary  merely  to  consider  BC  as 
the  larger  wheel,  and  AC  as  the  pinion,  so  that  now  the 
faces  of  the  teeth  in  the  wheel  are  nypocycloidal  arcs  and 
the  corresponding  faces  of  the  teeth  on  the  pinion  epi- 
cycloidal : then  Q (Fig.  3)  must  be  considered  as  the  first 
point  of  contact,  and  C the  point  at  which  the  action  of 
the  tooth  on  Pm7  or  Cm  terminates.  The  acting  faces  of 
the  teeth  of  BC,  considered  now  as  the  wheel,  may  be 
planes  tending  to  the  axis  of  that  wheel,  as  in  Fig.  4,  in 
which  case  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle  by  which 
the  faces  of  the  teeth  on  AC  are  formed  must  be  equal  to 
the  radius  CB  of  the  larger  wheel.  The  labour  of  the 
formation  is  much  diminished  by  this  disposition  of  the 
teeth  on  the  wheel  and  pinion  ; for  the  larger  wheel 
contains  the  greater  number  of  teeth,  and  these  have  now 
plane  faces. 

In  forming  the  epicycloidal  arc  Pa,  Fig.  2,  from  the  above 
equations  it  must  be  observed  that  AC  = a,  CG  = b.  All 
= x,  and  Ha  = y.  The  hypocycloidal  arc  Qa  may  also  be 
described  by  means  of  its  equal  ions,  which  are  the  same  as 
the  equations  for  the  epicycloid,  except  that  fora  + b must 
be  read  a — b,  and  the  sign  of  the  second  term  in  the  value 
of  x is  positive.  Here  BQ  = a,  GC  = 6,  the  angle  CBQ  = 
<f>,  BK  = x , and  Ka  = y. 

The  involutes  of  circles  which  were  proposed  by  Dr. 
Robison  for  the  form  of  teeth,  have  some  advantages  over 
the  constructions  above  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  a greater 
number  of  such  teeth  can  be  made  to  act  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  the  pressure  on  each  is  diminished.  In 
order  to  describe  these  involutes,  let  A be  the  centre  of 
the  wheel  and  B that  of  the  pinion  ; let  also  AC  and  BC 
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be  the  radii  of  the  primitive  wheels:  from  A and  B as 
centres  describe  circles  whose  radii  AM  and  BN  have  the 
same  ratio  to  one  another  as  AC  has  to  BC,  and  draw  the 
straight  line  XY  touching  these  last  circles.  Then  if  a 


flexible  line  coinciding  with  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
AM  be  unwrapped  so  that  its  extremity  M may  describe 
the  curve  Mm,  and  another  such  line  coinciding  with  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  BN  be  unwrapped  so  that  its 
extremity  N may  describe  tlie  curve  Nw ; those  curves  I 
Mm  and  N/i  will  be  the  required  forms  for  the  acting  faces  i 
of  the  teeth,  and  the  faces  will  be  always  in  contact  with 
one  another  in  a certain  point  C in  the  line  XY,  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  curve  is  a common  normal  to  both : 
the  pressures  of  the  teeth  against  each  other  will  always 
be  in  the  direction  of  that  line  (which  is  a common  tangent 
to  the  two  circles)  as  if  they  were  applied  in  that  direction 
at  the  extremities  of  the  radii  AX  and  BY  ; and  the  an- 
gular motions  of  the  two  circles  will  be  to  one  another  in 
the  constant  ratio  of  those  radii,  that  is  of  AC  to  BC  : con- 
sequently the  motions  will  be  uniform. 

in  Dr.  Youngs  ' Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  ’ (vol. 
ii.,  p.  55)  it  is  shown  that  when  the  teeth  of  two  wheels 
are  in  the  form  of  the  involutes  of  circles,  the  relative  ve- 
locities of  two  teeth  in  acting  on  each  other,  or  the  velo- 
cities with  which  their  acting  surfaces  slide  on  each  other, 
vary,  when  one  wheel  moves  on  the  exterior  circumference  of 
the  other,  with  the  sine  of  the  sum  of  the  two  angular  dis- 
tances of  the  points  of  contact  from  the  line  joining  the 
centres  of  the  two  circles.  If  one  wheel  moves  in  the  con- 
cave circumference  of  another,  the  relative  velocities  vary 
with  the  sine  of  the  difference  between  the  angular  dis- 
tances. It  is  added,  that  the  mechanical  effect  of  friction 
in  resisting  the  motion  of  a machine  is  so  much  the  greater 
as  the  relative  velocity  Is  greater. 

In  general  the  teeth  of  a wheel  AC  arc  made  to  act  on 
the  teeth  of  a pinion  BC  before  the  place  of  contact  arrives 
at  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  circles,  and  to  con- 


tooth  with  two  different  curves.  La  Hire  recommends  that 
the  parts  ab  and  be  be  plane  surfaces,  as  if  the  diameter 
of  the  generating  circle  for  describing  the  former  had  been 
equal  to  the  radius  AC,  and  the  diameter  for  describing 
the  latter  had  been  equal  to  BC.  This  is  also  the  con- 
struction recommended  by  Buchanan,  in  his  ‘Treatise  on 
Mill-work.’ 

Since  a straight  line  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
circumference  of  a circle  whose  radius  is  infinite,  an  epi- 
cycloid formed  by  a generating  circle  rolling  on  a straight 
line  becomes  a cycloid;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  if  a 
piece  of  rectilinear  rack-work  be  employed  to  give  motion 
to  a pinion,  its  teeth  should  have  their  acting  faces  cut  in 
the  form  of  a cycloid,  whether  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  be 
small  cylindrical  staves,  or  have  plane  faces  tending  to  the 
axis ; Hut  in  the  former  case,  the  radius  of  the  generating 
circle  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  pinion,  and  in  the 
latter  it  should  be  equal  to  half  that  radius. 

When  a wheel  is  to  turn  another  by  means  of  teeth  in  the 
circumferences  of  both,  and  the  planes  of  the  two  whpels 
are  to  make  with  each  other  any  given  angle,  the  acting 
circumferences  of  the  wheels  must  evidently  he  frustums 
of  cones  which  have  a common  vertex  at  the  point  where 
the  mathematical  axes  of  the  wheels  would  meet  if  pro- 
duced. The  numbers  of  revolutions  which  the  two  wheels 
are  to  make  in  the  same  time  are  supposed  to  be  given ; 
and,  by  mechanics,  the  radii  of  the  wheels  must  be  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  numbers  of  revolutions:  there- 
fore these  radii  are  known. 

Let  A and  B be  the  centres  of  the  wheels,  CA  and  CB 
the  axes  of  the  revolving  cones,  of  which  C is  the  common 
vertex  ; and  let  AD,  BD,  perpendicular  to  CA  and  CB,  l>c 


c 


the  radii  of  the  wheels  on  their  exterior  faces;  then  CD 
will  represent  the  line  in  which  the  convex  surfaces  of  the 
two  cones  mav  be  supposed  1o  be  in  contact,  and  its  posi- 
tion may  be  determined,  since  it  divides  the  given  angle 
AC'B  into  two  parts  ACD  and  BCD,  whose  sines  have  to 
one  another  the  given  ratio  of  AD  to  BD,  or  so  that 

■in.  4ACD  = sin.  4ACB. 


tinue  the  action  for  some  time  afler  that  arrival : in  this 
case  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  before  said,  that  ab 
should  be  part  of  a hypocycloid  formed  by  any  generating 
circle  rolling  on  the  concave  circumference  MN  of  the 
primitive  wheel,  and  be  should  be  part  of  an  epicycloid 
formed  by  any  generating  circle  rolling  on  the  convex 
circumference  of  the  same  wheel.  The  portion  bd  of  a 
tooth  of  the  pinion  should  be  part  of  an  epicycloid  formed 
by  the  first  generating  circle  revolving  on  the  convex  cir- 
cumference RS  of  the  primitive  pinion,  and  be  part  of  a 
hypocycloid  formed  by  the  second  generating  circle  rolling 
on  the  concave  circumference  of  the  6ame  pinion.  To 
avoid  however  the  trouble  of  forming  the  face  of  everv 
P.  C.,  No.  1720. 


The  conical  surfaces  of  the  wheels  being  cut  into  teeth 
having  directions  tending  to  the  point  C,  the  wheels  will 
mutually  act  upon  each  other  to  produce  revolution. 

For  simplicity,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  teeth  of  Ihe 
wheel  DE  are  in  the  form  of  small  conical  staves  or  spindles 
whose  axes  and  convex  surfaces  tend  to  the  point  C:  then 
if  a spindle  were  supposed  to  be  a mathematical  line,  the 
conical  surface  described  by  such  line  in  its  revolution 
about  CB,  from  the  time  that  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
oblique  surface  of  DF,  would  be  the  form  to  be  given  to 
the  acting  sides  of  the  teeth  on  the  latter  surface  ; and  a 
curve  surface  of  like  form  imagined  to  be  situated  under 
the  surface  so  described,  at  a distance  from  it,  at  every 
point,  equal  to  the  semidiameter  of  the  conical  spindle  at 
that  point  /'the  spindle  having  a given  magnitude)  will  be 
the  required  figure  ofthe  acting  surfaces.  The  curve  line 
traced  by  cither  extremity  of  the  axis  of  ft  spindle  during 
the  movement  is  called  a spherical  epicycloid,  being  on  the 
surface  of  an  imaginary  sphere  haying  C for  its  centre. 

In  the  formation  of  some  machines  a perfectly  equable 
motion  is  not  required  ; and  in  such  cases  the  w heels  are 
either  divided  by  the  teeth  unequally  on  the  circum- 
ference, or  the  axles  on  which  they  revolve  are  placed  at 
certain  distances  from  the  mathematical  centres  of  the 
wheels. 

The  principal  writers  on  the  mathematical  principles  of 
Ihe  teeth  of  wheels  are.  La  Hire,  • Tinitn  des  KpicycloTdes ;’ 
Camus,  ‘Court  de  Mathcmatlque ;*  and  Eider,  ‘Novi 
Comment.  Petrop.’ 

WHETSTONE,  a smooth  flat  stone  used  for  trhelting 
or  sharpening  edged  instruments  by  friction.  Whetstones 
Vol.  XXVII.— 2 T 
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which  are  sometimes  called  hones,  are  made  of  various  gion  to  consist  rather  in  natural  goodness  of  disposition 

kinds  of  hard  close-grained  stone,  and  are  moistened,  when  than  in  anything  either  divinely  revealed  or  having  respect 

in  use,  with  either  oil  or  water.  The  latter  is  preferred  by  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life.  This  col- 
some,  for  giving  a keener  edge  to  cutting  instruments;  , lection  was  reprinted  at  Kdinburgh  in  12mo.,  in  1742, 
but  as  it  allows  closer  contact  between  the  stone  and  the  , preceded  by  a recommendatory  epistle  from  the  Kev. 
metal,  it  does  not  appear  so  well  adapted  for  producing  a Dr.  William  Wishart,  principal  of  the  university  there. 
Very  smooth  surface.  The  proper  use  of  a whetstone  in-  Meanwhile  three  more  volumes  of  Whichcote*  sermons 
volvc*  a degree  of  skill  and  dexterity  which  can  only  be  1 had  been  published  from  the  original  manuscript,  in  1701-3, 
obtained  by  much  practice.  To  enable  those  who  are  in-  by  Dr.  Jeffery,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  a fifth  volume 
experienced  in  the  use  of  a common  whetstone  to  set  or  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  1707.  A new  edition  of  the 
sharpen  razois  pen-knives,  See.  with  facility,  Mr.  Fayrer,  whole  appeared  at  Aberdeen,  in  1751,  in  4 vols.  8vo.# 
of  Pentonville,  contrived  some  years  since  a hone  consist-  under  the  superintendence  of  Drs.  Campbell  and  Gerard, 
ing  of  a flat  smooth  bar  of  bras*,  of  convenient  length,  the  j There  is  also  a volume  of  1 Moral  and  Religious  Anho- 
ends  of  which  are  filed  into  round  pivots,  which  rest  in  , risms,’  collected  from  Whichcote’s  manuscripts,  which 
bearings  attached  to  the  mounting  of  the  hone.  One  side  j was  first  published  in  1703,  by  Jeffery,  and  which  was 
of  the  bar  is  made  smoother  than  the  other,  and  in  order  re-edited,  with  additions,  in  1753,  by  Dr.  William  Salter, 
to  use  the  hone,  the  roughest  side  is  first  turned  upper-  Dr.  Whichcote,  who  was  possessed  of  considerable  pro- 
most  and  smeared  with  a little  oil  and  powdered  oil-stone,  perty  besides  his  endowments,  was  a person  of  much 
The  razor  or  other  instrument  is  then  applied  as  to  an  or-  active  benevolence  and  charity,  and  was  eminently  dis- 
dinary  whetstone  ; but  as  the  bar  which  forms  a substitute  tinguished  for  his  command  of  temper,  and  general  excel- 
for  the  stone  is  pivoted,  it  will  apply  itself  accurately  to  the  ! lence  of  character. 

face  of  the  instrument,  although  that  may  not  be  properly  j WHIG.  In  the  article  Tory  fxxv.  82)  is  quoted  the 
held.  After  a few  strokes  on  the  rough  side,  the  bar  u> ; account  of  the  origin  of  that  term,  given  by  Roger  North, 
turned  over,  and  the  operation  repeated  upon  the  smoother  in  hi*  ‘Examen.’  In  his  Life  of  his  brother,  the  Lord 
side,  with  finer  powder  of  either  the  same  kind  of  stone  1 Keeper  Guildford,  subsequently  written,  North  says: — ‘ I 
or  of  that  know  n as  water  of  Ayr  stone.  As  the  whetting  have  heard  his  lordship  discourse  much  of  ignominious 
proceeds,  the  powder  become*,  finer  and  finer,  and  there-  distinctions,  and  particularly  that  of  Whig  and  Tory.  I 
fore  tends  gradually  to  increase  the  fineness  of  the  edge,  have  given  the  history  of  this  party  distinction  in  the 
For  convenience,  the  mounting  of  the  hone  is  provided  " Examen where  1 have  showed  tnat  the  faction  began  the 
with  two  small  boxes  to  coutain  a supply  of  powdered  game,  and  not  the  loyal  party,  as  some  now  would  per- 
stone.  suade  us  ; so  shall  say  only,  that  when  the  Exclusion  Bill, 

WHEY.  [Chersk.]  to  disinherit  the  Duke  of  York,  was  brought  forth,  all  the 

WHICHCOTE.  BENJAMIN,  D.D.,  was  the  sixth  son  factious  people  and  their  libels  chimed  in  to  defame  the 
of  Christopher  Whichcote,  Esq.,  of  Whichcote  Hall,  in  the  duke;  and  among  other  topics,  that  of  entertaining  the 
parish  of  Stoke,  Shropshire,  and  was  born  there  11th  j Irishmen  was  one.  Whereupon  his  friends  were  termed 
March,  1610.  He  studied  at  Emanuel  College.  Cambridge,  | bogt rotters,  wild  Irish,  or,  which  means  the  same  thing, 
where  he  was  admitted  in  1620,  and  of  which  he  was  i Tories.  And  there  was  such  a pregnancy  of  contempt  in 
elected  a Fellow  in  1633.  Having  taken  holy  orders  in  that  word  as  made  it  current;  and  the  loyalists  had  it  at 
1636,  he  soon  alter  set  up  an  afternoon  Sunday  lecture  in  every  turn,  with  the  epithets  of  damned,  confounded,  and 
Trinity  Church,  and  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  Univer-  the  like.  His  lordship  observed  that  the  loyalists  were 
sity  preachers.  Meanwhile  he  had  attained  distinguished  not  at  all  ashamed  of  the  name,  but  took  and  owned  it  as 
reputation  as  a college  tutor.  In  16-13,  being  presented  by  their  honour;  which  he  said  was  the  best  way  to  frustrate 
his  college  to  the  living  of  North  Cadbury,  in  Somerset-  the  wicked  intent  of  the  other  side,  which  was  to  cast  an 
shire,  which  vacated  his  fellowship,  he  went  to  reside  ignominy  upon  them.  And  so  the  primitive  Christians 
there,  and  married;  but  early  in  tnc  next  year,  on  the  did;  for  that  which  the  heathen  cast  in  their  faces  as  the 
ejection  of  Dr.  Samuel  Collins  from  the  provost  ship  of  greatest  reproach,  they  accounted  their  glory,  which  was 
King's  College  by  the  parliamentary  visitors,  Whichcote,  the  cross.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Tories  made  full 
whose  principles  were  less  rigid  or  uncomplying,  though  payment  by  the  term  Whig’  (vol.i.,  401-407). 
scarcely  a greater  friend  to  the  existing  order,  or  disorder,  TO  this  we  may  add  that  Tory  is  said  to  be  the  Irish 
in  chinch  and  Mate,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Hav-  word  Three,  that  is.  Give  me,  which  was  the  summons  of 
ing  taken  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1649.  he  was  in  that  year,  surrender  used  by  the  banditti  to  whom  the  name  was 
or  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Collins,  presented  by  his  originally  applied.  In  Burton’s  * Parliamentary  Diary’  fii. 
college  to  the  rectory  of  Milton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  210),  under  date  of  June  10th,  1657,  in  a debate  on  the 
which  he  resigned  his  Shropshire  living.  At  the  Rcstora-  state  of  Ireland,  Major  Morgan  is  reported  as  saying.  ‘ We 
lion  Dr.  Whichcote  was  removed  from  his  provoMship  by  have  three  beasts  to  destroy  that  lay  burthens  upon  us. 
the  new  government,  rather  to  mark  their  disapprobation  First  is  a public  Tory,  on  whose  head  we  lay  21)0/.,  and 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  induction  than  from  dislike  of  ; 40/.  upon  a private  Tory.  Your  army  cannot  catch  them  ; 
the  nan  or  his  conduct ; for  he  had  never  signed  the  Cove- 1 the  Irish  bring  them  In  ; brothers  and  cousins  cut  one 
nant.  nor  taken  part  in  any  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  j another's  throats.  Second  beast  is  a priest,  on  whose  head 
the  times.  He  retained  his  rectory  of  Milton,  and,  coming  j we  lay  10/. ; if  he  be  eminent,  more.  Third  beast,  the  wolf, 
up  to  London,  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Anne's.  Black-  on  whom  we  lay  5/.  a head,  if  a dog;  10/.  if  a bitch.'  By 
friars.  From  this  church  he  wras  burned  out  by  the  great  I a public  Tory  here  is  probably  meant  a leader  or  captain  ; 
fire  in  1066;  but  two  years  after  he  was  presented  by  the  i by  a private,  one  of  the  common  banditti.  It  seems  not 
crown  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  on  the  pro-  J unlikely  that  Tory  island,  on  the  coast  of  Donegal,  and  an- 
motion  of  Dr.  Williams  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  He  | other  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Shannon  and  Fergus, 
died  while  on  a visit  to  Cambridge,  at  the  house  of  his  may  have  derived  their  names  from  having  been  haunts  or 
friend  Dr.  Cudworth,  master  of  Christ’s  College,  in  May,  strongholds  of  these  lawless  bands. 

1683.  * Of  the  two  terms,  it  was  Tor}',  according  to  North,  that 

Dr.  Whichcote  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  heads,  if  not  the  was  first  applied  an  a political  nickname  ; and  this  is  pro- 
chief founder,  of  what  is  called  the  I-atitudiiiarian  school  bably  a correct  statement  in  so  far  as  regards  their  emp I oy- 
of  English  divines,  as  holding  those  views  of  Christianity  ment  in  that  sense  in  England  after  the  Restoration.  It  is 
which  attribute  least  importance  to  minute  points  of  doc-  commonly  staled  to  have  been  in  1679,  after  the  proroga- 
trine,  and  are  favourable  to  the  largest  comprehension  of  lion  which  defeated  the  first  exclusion  bill  (27th  May),  that 
such  as  hold  a few  principles  conceived  to  lie  alone  funda-  the  two  parties  called  at  first  Petitioners  and  Abnorrers 
mental  and  essential . But  it  was  principally  by  his  preach-  'that  is,  petitioners  lbr  parliament  being  reassembled  and 
ing  and  other  oral  teaching  that  Dr.  Whichcote  diffused  signers  of  counter-petitions  expressing  abhorrence  of  the 
hi*  opinion*  while  alive.  An  Hvo.  volume  of  his  * Obser-  proceedings  of  the  cxclusionists),  were  soon  after  designated 
various  and  Apophthegms,’  taken  down  from  his  own  derisively  or  contumeliously  by  one  another  Whigs  and 
month  by  one  of  his  pupils,  was  published  in  1688,  and  Tories.  After  various  other  epithets  had  been  adopted  and 
pa  sed  at  least  throuirn  two  editions.  The  first  selection  abandoned,  os  not  sufficiently  bitter  or  contemptuous,  the 
of  his  sermons  was  published,  in  Hvo.,  in  1698,  by  the  third  Tories  retorted  upon  their  opponents,  who  had  given  them 
earl  of  Sliaftesbury,  the  author  of  the 4 Characteristic*,’  with  that  name,  by  the  term  Whig,  ‘ which,*  says  North,  in  the 
a preface  in  which  he  recommended  them  as  making  reli-  * Examen,’  * was  very  significative,  as  well  as  ready,  being 
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vernacular  in  Scotland  (from  whence  it  was  borrowed  i for 
corrupt  and  sour  whey.’  In  point  of  fact,  whig,  according 
to  the  Scottish  lexicographers,  is  not  whey,  but  the  slightly 
acidulated  serum  of  butter-milk. 

Quiti  a different  account  from  this  however  is  given  by 
Burnet.  In  his  ‘History  of  his  Own  Time*  (i.  431,  under 
the  year  1548,  that  writer  says,  * The  south-west  counties  of 
Scotland  have  seldom  com  enough  to  serve  them  round 
the  year;  and  the  northern  parts  producing  more  than 
they  need,  those  in  the  west  came  in  the  summer  to  buy 
at  Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north  : and  from  a | 
word  whig  gam,  used  in  driving  their  horses,  all  that  drove 
were  called  whiggamora  and  shorter,  the  tchigga.  Now, 
in  that  year,  alter  the  news  came  down  of  Duke  Hamilton’s 
defeat,  the  ministers  animated  their  people  to  rise  and 
march  to  Edinburgh ; and  they  came  up  marching  on  the 
head  of  their  parishes,  with  an  unheard-of  furv,  praying 
and  preaching  all  the  way  as  they  came.  The  Marquis  of 
Argyle  and  his  party  came  and  Warded  them,  they  being 
about  8000.  This  was  called  the  whiggamors’  inroad  ; and 
ever  alter  that  all  that  opposed  the  court  came  in  contempt 
to  be  called  whigga ; and  from  Scotland  the  word  was 
brought  into  England,  where  it  is  now  one  of  our  unhappy 
terms  of  distinction.’ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  origin  of 
the  name  Whig,  and  that  it  was  really  its  previous  applica- 
tion to  the  Scotch  Covenanters  that  fed  to  its  revival  as  a 
designation  for  the  opponents  of  the  court  in  England  in 
1G70.  Kirkton,  in  his  ‘ History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
from  the  Restoration  to  H*78’  (edited  by  C.  K.  Sharpe, 
Esq.,  4to.,  Edinb.,  1817)»  says,  under  the  year  16(»7,  * The 
poor  people,  who  were  in  contempt  called  Whigg»>  be- 
came name-fathers  to  all  that  owned  one  honest  interest  in 
Britain.who  were  called  Whiggs.  after  them,  even  at  the  court 
of  England  : so  strangely  doth  providence  improve  man's 
mistakes  for  the  furthering  of  the  Lord's  purposes.*  It 
may  be  indeed,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated  Laing’s  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  iii.  381,  note  : and  Lingard’s  History  of 
England , x.  251,  note!,  that  the  original  Scotch  Whigs 
were  so  called,  not,  as  Burnet  says,  from  the  word  they  used 
in  driving  their  horses,  but  from  their  common  drink  being 
w hig,  or  sour  milk  ; and  the  term  may  also  have  - -med  to 
the  English  Tories  of  1€>7D  to  carry  a peculiar  sig.iitic&ncy 
and  appropriateness  in  reference  to  the  sour  and  rigitl 
temper  which  they  attributed  to  their  opponents,  and  the 
want  of  cordiality  and  substance  with  which  they  changed 
their  principles,  independently  of  its  previous  application 
to  the  Covenanters.  There  may  have  appeared  to  the 
common  feeling,  too,  to  he  something  of  fitness  m giving 
an  Irish  name  to  the  reckless  and  warm-blooded  assertors 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  a Scotch  one  to  the  more  cool 
and  argumentative  wranglers  for  popular  rights.  It  muy 
be  said  with  considerable  truth  tnnt,  nationally  or  gene- 
rally, the  Irish  are  Tories  and  the  Scotch  are  Whigs  by 
temperament  or  mental  constitution. 

With  regard  to  the  party  opinions  of  the  Whigs,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  ada  anything  to  what  lias  been  stated 
under  the  word  Tory.  The  Whigs  of  the  last  century  and 
a half  are  generally  viewed  as  the  representatives  of  the 
friends  of  reform  or  change  in  the  antient  constitution  of 
the  country,  ever  since  the  popular  element  became  active 
in  the  legislature,  whether  they  were  called  puritans,  non- 
conformists, round-heads,  covenanters,  or  by  any  other 
name.  Down  to  the  Revolution  of  1G88  the  object  of  this 
reform  party  was  to  make  such  change  ; since  that  event, 
at  least  till  recently,  it  has  principally  been  to  maintain 
the  change  then  made.  Of  course  however  this  party,  like 
all  other  parties,  has  both  shitted  or  modified  its  profes- 
sions, principles,  and  modes  of  action  within  certain  limits 
from  tune  to  time,  in  conformity  with  the  continunl  varia- 
tion of  circumstances,  and  has  seldom  been  without  several 
shades  of  opinion  among  the  persons  belonging  to  it  in  the 
same  age.  These  differences  have  been  sometimes  less, 
sometimes  more  distinctive  ; at  one  time  referring  to  mat- 
ters of  apparently  mere  temporary  policy,  as  was  thought 
to  be  the  case  when  the  Whigs  of  the  last  age.  soon  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  split  into  two 
sections,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Old  and  the  New 
Whigs  ; at  another,  seeming  to  involve  bo  fundamental  a 
discordance  of  ultimate  views  and  objects,  if  not  of  first 
principles,  as  perhaps  to  make  it  expedient  for  one  ex- 
treme of  the  party  to  drop  the  name*  of  Whig  altogether, 
and  to  call  itself  something  else,  as  we  have  seen  the  Ra- 


dicals do  in  our  own  day.  All  parties  in  politics  indeed 
arc  liable  to  he  thus  drawn  or  forced  to  shift  their  ground 
from  time  to  time  ; even  that  party  whose  general  object 
is  to  resist  change  and  to  preserve  what  exists,  although  it 
has  no  doubt  a more  definite  course  marked  out  for  it  than 
the  opposite  party,  must  still  often,  as  Burke  expresses  it, 
vary  its  means  to  secure  the  unity  of  its  end  ; besides,  upon 
no  principles  will  precisely  the  same  objects  seem  the 
most  desirable  or  important  at  all  times.  But  the  inno- 
vating party,  or  party  of  the  movement,  is  more  especially 
subject  to  this  change  of  views,  aims,  and  character : it 
can,  properly  speaking,  have  no  fixed  principles ; as  soon 
os  it  begins  to  assume  or  profess  such,  it  loses  its  true  cha- 
racter and  really  passes  into  its  opposite.  Accordingly,  in 

oint  of  fact,  much  of  what  was  once  Whiggism  has  now 

ecome  Toryism  or  Conservatism,  the  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution which  were  formerly  sought  for  being  now  at- 
tained ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  new  objects  nave  pre- 
sented themselves  to  it, Whiggism  has,  in  so  far  as  it  retains 
its  proper  character,  put  on  new  aspects,  and  even  taken  to 
itself  new  names.  The  expression,  an  Old  Whig,  is  almost 
self-contradictory  ; it  means,  if  anything,  one  who  was 
once  a Whig,  but  is  so  no  longer. 

WHIMBREL,  Numenius  pharopus,  Auct.,  Scolopax 
ph&opus , Linn. ; genus  Pheeopus,  Cuv.  [Scolopacid.*.] 

Description. — All  the  plumage  bright  ash-colour;  longi- 
tudinal brown  spots  on  the  neck  and  breast ; on  the  middle 
of  the  head  a longitudinal  band  of  yellowish-white,  with 
another  twice  as  wide  and  brown  on  each  side  ; belly  and 
abdomen  white  ; feathers  of  the  back  and  scapulars  very 
deep  brown  in  the  middle,  and  bordered  with  brighter  brown; 
tail  ashy-brown,  streaked  with  brown  bands  disposed  ob- 
liquely ; bill  blackish,  but  reddish  at  its  base  ; iris  brown  ; 
feet  lead-colour.  Length  of  male  sixteen  inches,  bill  three 
inches;  of  female  eighteen  inches,  bill  three  inches  and  a 
half. 

Young  of  the  Year. — Bill  short,  hardly  an  inch  and  % 
half  long : this  organ  curves  in  proportion  as  the  bird  grows 
older. 

This  is  Z>  petit  Courlia  or  Courheu  of  the  French ; 
Chiurlo  Piccolo , Chiurh  Mi  nor c,  and  AIcngotto  of  the 
Italians ; Regen  Brochvogel , Kleme  Art  Brae  hr o gel.  Re- 
gen vo gel,  and  Kleiner  Qpitser  of  the  Germans ; De  Kleme 
of  Regeniculp  of  the  N etherlanders ; MeUum-Spove,  of  the 
Danes;  Smaae  Spue  of  the  Norwegians;  Curlew  Knot, 
Curlew-Jack.  Jach-Curtew,  Half-Curlew , Titlerel , Chikerel , 
and  Tttng-Whaup  of  the  modem  British;  and  Cofg  yljinhir 
of  the  antient  British. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Whimbrel*  were  the  ‘Cur- 
lew Knaves'  of  the  old  Household  Books.  [Scolopacid.*, 
vol.  xxi.,  p.  HO.l 

Geographical  Dietribution. — Very  wide.  Denmark, 
Sweden.  Norway,  Lapland,  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  France  (but  more  common  in  Holland 
than  in  France  or  Germany),  Italy,  Spain,  Provence,  Ma- 
deira, and  the  line  of  bforth  Africa.  Asia — Caucasus, 
Himalaya  Mountains,  Bengal,  and  Japan. 

In  the  British  Islands  (it  is  found  in  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the  latter  locality''  the 
Whimbrel  occurs  most  plentifully  in  May  and  autumn, 
the  periods  of  its  northward  and  southward  migration  ; 
but  they  have  been  seen  occasionally  on  our  shores  in 
winter. 

Habile , Food,  &c. — Their  food  consists  of  insects,  small 
crustaceans,  and  worms:  they  breed  in  the  north:  the  nest 
is  exposed  on  wild  heaths  and  moors,  and  the  number  of 
eggs,  which  are  dark  olive-brown,  blotched  with  darker 
brown,  pear-shaped,  and  strongly  resembling  those  of  the 
Curlew,  but  smaller,  is  generally,  four:  they  are  sought 
as  delicacies.  In  habits  and  manner  the  Whimbrel  resem- 
bles the  Curlew,  but  the  two  species  do  not  appear  to 
associate,  though  the  nests  of  both  have  been  found  at 
no  very  great  distance  from  each  other.  The  note  of 
the  Whimbrel  resembles,  according  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended to  it,  the  syllables  tetty,  tetty,  tetty  tet,  rapidly  re- 
peated. 

In  the  Portraits  (fOy scaur,  the  following  quatrain  ap- 
pears under  the  figure  of  the  Curlew,  which  was  highly 
esteemed  for  the  table:— 

* Dt  «<in  crier  te  CorlU  • 1<*  men. 

Jliiqurl  ir  nl  loun-e.et  voulte, 

I>*  Artb\  Inn*.  II  tS 

E«  jjrttoda  bswjueie,  cutumc  ovMuu  il*  reman.’ 
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WHIN.  [Ulhx.] 

WHINCHAT,  Saxicola  rubeirn , Auct.,  Motacilla  rube- 
tra,  Linn. 

Description.—  Old  Male. — Top  of  the  head,  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  blackish-brown  ; each 
leather  w ith  a wide  border  of  rusty-yellow  ; above  the  eyes 
an  elongated  streak  of  white,  reaching  to  the  occiput ; 
throat  and  longitudinal  streak  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
pure  w hite  ; front  of  the  neck  and  breast  fine  bright  rusty  ; 
a great  spot  on  the  wings  and  tail  of  pure  white*  extremity 
of  tail,  ns  well  as  the  two  middle  quills,  and  all  the  shafts, 
blackish-brown.  Length  nearly  five  inches. 

Female . — With  yellowish-white  wherever  the  male  has 
pure  white  ; the  white  space  on  the  wing  less,  and  all  the 
feathers  with  a small  brown  spot ; the  rust  of  the  breast  is 
less  pure,  and  the  lower  parts,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  tail,  are  rusty  white. 

The  Foung  have  white  and  greyish  spots  all  over  their 
plumage. 

This  is  the  Grand  Traquet,  Traquet,  Groulard , Tarier, 
Thy  on,  Setnel  (in  Lorraine),  of  the  French  ; Grosser  Flie- 
genf anger , Gestcttenschlager , and  Braunkehliger  Stein- 
schmatzer,  of  the  Germans;  Sal  ta-ba*  tone  con  la  gola 
bianco  and  Stiaccino  of  the  Italians;  Furzechat  and 
Blackberry -eater  of  the  modem  British  ; and  Clochder  yr 
eithin  of  the  antient  British. 

Geo  graphic  id  Distribution. — Norway,  Sweden,  tempe- 
rate Russia,  but  not  Siberia : all  southern  F.urope  to  the 
Mediterranean  shore  : common  in  Smyrna  in  winter  (Strick- 
land). In  the  British  Islands  they  arc  generally,  but  not 
rumerouslv,  diffused  in  the  summer  ; have  been  seen  in  the 
Hebrides,  but  are  not  recorded  as  having  visited  Orkney  or 
Shetland.  They  arrive  here  about  tile  middle  of  April,  but, 
unlike  the  Stonbchats,  always,  os  a general  rule,  depart 
in  autumn.  Mr.  Yarrell  observes  that  the  similarity  in 
various  points  between  the  two  species  has  induced  a par- 
tial belief  that  the  Whinchats,  as  well  as  the  Stonechats, 
remain  here  during  the  winter,  but  he  is  not  aware  of  more 
than  two  authentic  instances  of  the  Whinchat  being  seen 
here  in  that  season  : Mr.  Nevill  Wood  records  one,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  H.  Barlow,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  mild 
winter  of  1833.  The  last-named  observer  saw  it  hopping 
about  near  some  furze-bushes  in  his  neighbourhood,  on  the 
15th  of  January  and  201  h of  February,  but  only  on  those 
two  occasions,  though  the  common  was  visited  on  every 
clear  day  in  those  two  montlis.  The  Rev.  Robert  Holds- 
worth,  of  Brixham,  gave  Mr.  Yarrell  the  other  instance : in 
a path  near  his  residence  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Dart, 
in  one  of  the  warmest  spots  in  England,  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman found  a Whinchat  dead  during  a very  severe  frost 
on  tlie  20th  January',  1H29.  The  wind  was  north-east. 

Habits,  Food , «$rc. — The  flight  of  the  Whinchat  is  undu- 
lating, and  it  flits  from  bush  to  bush,  perching  on  one  of 
the  topmost  twigs.  Furze  commons  are  its  favourite  haunts. 
Worms,  insects,  small  shell-mollusks,  and  slugs  form  its 
principal  food,  but  it  also  eats  berries.  The  nest  resembles 
that  of  the  Stonechat,  and  is  formed  of  dry  grass  stalks  and 
a little  moja,  the  lining  being  finer  bents  or  stalks.  It  is 


usually  placed  on  the  ground  ; Mr.  Sweet  says  that  the  old 
birds  cover  it  with  dry'  grass,  so  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  find  it 
without  watching  them.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six  in  num- 
ber, bluish-green,  with  a few  small  dull  reddish-brown 
specks.  There  are  generally  two  broods,  the  first  appear- 
ing towards  the  end  of  May. 

The  song  is  very  pleasing,  and  resembles,  according  to 
Bechstcin,  that  of  the  Goldfinch ; and  the  bird  will  sing 
not  only  during  the  day,  but  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes 
at  night.  Mr.  Sweet  says,  that  such  as  are  caught  young 
may  be  taught  any  tune,  or  will  learn  the  song  of  any  bird 
they  hear,  but  he  does  not  think  their  own  good.  One  that 
he  bred  from  the  nest  learnt  the  song  of  the  Whitethroat, 
Redstart,  Willow  Wren,  Nightingale,  and  Missel  Thrush, 
which  it  frequently  heard  singing  in  a neighbouring  garden. 
Of  this  latter  song  it  was  so  fond,  that  Sir.  Sweet  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  put  his  favourite  out  of  the  room,  not 
being  able  to  bear  its  loud  notes.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the 
best  bird  he  ever  kept  of  any  kind : it  sang  the  whole  year 
through,  and  varied  its  song  continually  ; its  only  fault  was 
its  strong  voice. 

Whinchats  become,  like  the  Whcatear,  very  fat  in  Au- 
gust, and,  though  smaller,  are  equally  delicate  for  the 
table. 

In  the  Portraits  dOyseaux  the  following  quatrain  is 
printed  under  the  figure  of  this  species  : — 

* Fj  •ummitrz  dr*  l»ii«oo«  hoehe  \‘«IU 
I nrriummcul  le  Tiiqurt  ou  Twin  ; 
lit  le  toyant  van*  cmw  'Tarver, 

Comma  un  trujnet  do  rooulrj  on  l'appellc.’ 


Tlic  Wlaiodut  upper  figure,  female : lower,  male. 

WHIP-POOR-WILL,  Caprimulgtu  voeyferus,  Auct., 
genus  Antrostomus , Gould. 

Description. — Bill  blackish ; mouth  very  large,  pale 
flesh-colour  within,  armed  along  the  Bides  with  numerous, 
long,  thick  bristles,  the  longest  extending  more  than  half 
an  inch  beyond  the  point  of  the  bill.  Eyes  bluish-black. 
Plumage  above  variegated  with  black,*  brownish-white, 
and  nist  colour,  sprinkled  and  powdered  with  numerous 
minute  streaks  and  spots.  Upper  part  of  the  head  light 
brownish-grey,  marked  with  a longitudinal  stripe  of  black, 
with  others  passing  out  from  it.  Back  darker,  finely 
streaked  with  lighter  colour.  Scapulars  very  light  yellow- 
ish-white, variegated  with  a few  oblique  black  spots.  Tail 
rounded  (ten  feathers,  external  If  inch  shorter  than  those 
in  the  middle),  the  three  outer  feathers  ou  each  side  black 
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lsh-brown  for  half  their  length,  and  thence  white  to  their 
extremities;  the  exterior  feather  edited  with  deep  brown 
with  paler  spots  ; the  four  middle  feathers  without  white 
at  the  ends,  but  with  herring-bone  figures  of  black  and 
ale  ochre  finely  powdered.  Chocks  and  sides  of  the  head 
rick-colour.  Wings  spotted  with  very  light  and  dark 
brown.  Chin  black  with  small  brown  spots.  Across  the 
throat  a narrow  white  semicircle  ; breast  and  belly  irre- 
gularly mottled  and  streaked  with  black  and  ochre-yellow. 
Legs  and  feet  light  purplish  flesh-colour,  seamed  with 
w hite,  leathered  nearly  to  the  feet,  middle  claw  pectinated. 
Male  Dr}  inches  long — across  the  expanded  wings  19  inches  ; 
Female  about  an  inch  less.  (Nuttall.) 

This  is  the  Wecodlie  of  the  DelaYvare  Indians  ; and 
JVhippoo-JVill  of  Lawson,  ‘so  named,’  says  the  latter,  * be- 
cause it  makes  those  words  exactly.  They  are  the  big- 
ness of  a thrush,  and  call  their  note  under  a bush,  on  the 
ground,  hard  to  be  seen,  though  you  hear  them  never  so 
plain.’ 

Geographical  Distribution. — America.  Nuttall  says 
that  this  species  arrives  in  the  Middle  States  about  the  close 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  proceeding  in  its  vernal  mi- 
gration along  the  Atlantic  Stales  to  the  centre  of  Massa- 
chusetts, being  rare,  and  seldom  seen  beyond  lat.  43°;  and 
yet,  he  adds,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  according  to 
Vieillot,  they  continue  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay,  and  were 
heard  by  Mr.  Say  at  Pembino,  in  lat.  49*.  * In  all  this 
vast  intermediate  space,’  continues  Nuttall,  ‘as  far  south 
as  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  interior  of  Ar- 
kansas, they  familiarly  breed  and  take  up  their  residence. 
About  the  same  time  that  the  sweetly  echoing  voice  of 
the  Cuckoo  is  first  heard  in  the  north  of  Europe  issuing 
from  the  leafy  groves,  as  the  sure  harbinger  of  the  flowery 
month  of  May,  arrives  amongst  u:,  in  the  shades  of  night, 
the  mysterious  Wh ip-poor- Will.* 

Dr.  Richardson  slates,  that  he  observed  this  bird  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  only,  the  fiftieth  parallel 
being  probably  the  limit  of  its  range  : it  arrives,  ne  adds, 
in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  April ; the  elevated 
dry  ‘ Barrens  of  Kentucky’  are  its  favourite  resorts,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  heard  in  low  marshy  tracts  or  country. 

Habit*,  Food , $c. — PhaUcnte  and  other  large  nocturnal 
insects,  beetles,  grasshoppers,  ants,  &c.,  form  the  food  of 
this  night-jar.  The  two  eggs,  which  are  greyish  white, 
almost  covered  by  irregular  and  confluent  umber-brown 
blotches,  mixed  with  lines  and  spots  of  bluish  grey,  and 
obtuse  at  both  ends,  are  deposited  about  the  second  week  in 
May  in  the  Middle  States,  but  considerably  later  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  nest,  but 
the  female  selects  some  secluded  spot  in  the  forest,  * near 
a pile  of  brush,  aheap  of  leaves,  or  the  low  shelving  of  a 
holloYv  rock,  and  always  in  a dry  situation,’  according  to 
Nuttall,  who  remarks,  that  this  deficiency  of  nest  is  amply 
made  up  by  the  provision  of  nature,  for,  like  partridges,  the 
young  arc  soon  able  to  run  about  alter  their  parents;  and, 
until  the  growth  of  their  feathers,  they  seem  such  shape- 
less lumps  of  clay-coloured  down,  that  it  becomes  neatly 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ground  on  which 
they  repose. 

Mr.  Clayton  gave  the  following  account  of  the  bird, 
writing  probably  from  Virginia,  to  Catesby: — ‘These 
birds  visit  us  about  the  middle  of  April,  from  which  time 
till  the  end  of  June  they  are  heard  every  night,  beginning 
about  dusk  and  continuing  till  break  of  aay ; but  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  upper  or  western  parts  that  they  are  so  very 
frequent.  I never  heard  but  one  in  the  maritime  parts, 
although  my  abode  has  been  always  there ; but  near  the 
mountains,  within  a few  minutes  after  sunset  they  begin, 
and  make  so  very  loud  and  shrill  a noise  all  night,  which 
the  echoes  from  the  rocks  and  sides  of  the  mountains  in- 
crease to  such  a degTOe,  that  the  first  time  I lodged  there 
I could  hardly  get  any  sleep.  The  shooting  them  in 
the  night  is  very  difficult,  they  never  appearing  in  the 
day-time.  Their  cry  is  pretty  much  like  tlie  sound  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  words  rVh ip-poor- Will,  with  a kind 
of  chucking  noise  between  every  other  or  every  two  or 
three  cries,  and  they  lay  the  accent  very  Rtrong  upon  the 
last  word  Will,  and' least  of  all  upon  the  middle  one.  The 
Indians  say  these  birds  were  never  known  till  a great  mas- 
sacre waa  made  of  their  countryfolks  by  the  English,  and 
that  they  are  the  souls  of  departed  spirits  of  the  massacred 
Indians.  Abundance  of  people  here  look  upon  them  as 
birds  of  ill-omen ; and  arc  very  melancholy  if  one  of  them 


happens  to  light  upon  their  house,  or  near  their  door,  and 
set  up  his  cry  (ns  they  will  sometimes  upon  the  very 
threshold),  for  they  venly  believe  one  of  the  family  will 
die  very  soon  after.’ 

Mr.  Clavton  further  states,  upon  credible  information, 
that  they  lay  only  two  eggs,  oi  a dark  greenish  colour, 
‘spotted  and  scraYvled  about  with  black,  in  the  plain 
beaten  paths,  without  the  least  sign  of  any  nest,  upon 
which  they  sit  very  close,  and  will  Buffer  a very  near  ap- 
proach before  they  fly  off.’ 

Mr.  Nuttall  remarks  that,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  he  found  these*birds  troublesomely  abundant 
in  the  breeding-reason,  so  that  the  reiterated  echoes  of 
trh ip-tch ip-poor-will,  whiji-peri-wilf , issuing  from  several 
birds  at  tne  same  time,  occasioned  such  a confused  voci- 
feration, as,  at  first,  to  banish  sleep.  This  call,  he  adds,  is 
continued,  except  in  moonlight  nights,  usually  till  mid- 
night, when  they  cease  until  again  aroused,  for  a while,  at 
the  commencement  of  twilight.  They  pass  the  day  in  re- 
pose, retiring  to  the  deepest  and  darkest  woods,  usually 
those  in  elevated  situations. 


Whip-poor  Will,  Antro*tomu,  vociferu*. 

Chuck-  Wilts- Widow,  Caprimulgue  Carolinentit , Caro- 
lina  Goatsucker , is  another  species  of  Mr.  Gould’s  genus. 

Description. — The  whole  body-plumage  sprinkled  and 
mottled  with  brown,  rufous,  block,  and  white  ; on  the  tail 
are  zig-zag  and  herring-bone  figures  of  black.  A slight 
whitish  band  goes  across  the  throat ; breast,  black  poiv- 
dered  with  ferruginous ; belly  and  vent,  lighter.  Length, 
12  inches;  across  the  expanded  wings, 20  inches. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Seldom  to  the  north  of 
Virginia,  but  in  the  interior  extending  up  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  38th  degree.  Arrives  in  Georgia 
and  Louisiana  about  the  middle  of  March,  aud  in  Virginia 
early  in  April.  Retires  from  the  United  States,  probably 
to  winter  in  some  part  of  the  tropical  continent,  about  the 
middle  of  August. 

Habits,  Food , $c. — Flying  low  and  skimming  a few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  tne  ground,  it  settles  on  logs  and 
fences,  from  which  it  pursues  the  flying  moths  and  insects 
on  which  in  feeds  ; sometimes  sailing  nearer  the  earth,  it 
alights  to  pick  up  a beetle,  or  flutters  round  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  in  search  of  any  insect  that  may  be  crawling  on  the 
bark.  Mr.  Nuttall.  who  thus  describes  its  mode  of  taking 
its  prey,  adds,  that,  like  the  species  above  described,  it 
commences  its  singular  serenade  of  Chuck-Witts- Widow 
in  the  evening  soon  after  sunset,  continuing  the  cry  with 
short  interruptions  for  several  hours,  ana  rencYving  it 
towards  morning  till  the  opening  daYvn.  The  tones  are 
slower,  louder,  and  more  full  than  those  of  the  If'hip-jtoor- 
TVill , and  may  be  heard  on  a still  evening  for  bail  a mile. 
‘The  species,’ says  Mr.  Nuttall  in  continuation,  ‘is  par- 
ticularly numerous  in  the  vast  forests  ol  the  Mississippi, 
j where,  throughout  the  evening,  its  echoing  notes  are  heard 
in  the  solitary  glens,  and  from  the  surrounding  and  silent 
I hills,  becoming  almost  incessant  during  the  sinning  of  the 
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moon  ; and  at  the  boding  sound  of  its  elfin  voice,  when  th-  t 
miliar  and  strongly  reiterated,  the  thoughtful,  supers-ti-  | 
tious  savage  becomes  sad  and  pensive.* 

Tire  same  author  states  that  in  rainy  and  gloomy  weather 
these  birds  remain  silent  in  the  hollow  log  which  affords 
them  and  the  bats  a common  roost  and  refuge  by  day. 
When  discovered  in  this  pittiation,  they  ruffle  their  fea- 
thers. open  their  enormous  mouths,  and  utter  a murmur, 
almost  like  the  hissing  of  a snake,  to  intimidate  the  in- 
truder. 

The  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  laid  on  the  ground,  in  the 
wood*  generally:  they  are  dark  olive,  sprinkled  with 

darker  specks.  oval  in  shape.  and  rather  large  in  size.  If 
they  or  the  young  be  handled,  the  parents  remove  them  to  j 
another  place. 


Chitefe-WiUVWidc.w,  AatrttUmiu  Os.r.iltin-ti.i-. 

‘ If,‘  says  Mr.  Nutt*ll,  ‘ superstition  takes  alarm  at  our 
familiar  and  simple  species,  what  would  be  thought  by  the 
ignorant  of  a South  American  kind,  large  a*  the  Wood 
Owl,  which,  in  the  lonely  forests  of  Deinerura,  about  mid 
lug’ll  hit uk'  out.  Imm-iiiiii;:  like  imr  in  d«*«  p dbm.-s,  an  . 
in  a tone  more  dismal  even  than  the  painful  hexacliord  ui 
the  slothful  AY.  The  sounds,  like  the  expiring  sighs  of 
some  agonizing  victim,  begin  with  a high  loud  note,  A », 
hu,  ha  ha  ha  1 ha ! ha ! each  tone  tailing  lower  and  ( 
lower,  till  the  last  syllable  is  scarcely  heard,  pausing  a , 
moment  or  two  between  this  reiterated  tale  of  seeming  j 
sadness.  Four  other  specie*  of  the  Goatsucker,  according 
to  Waterloo,  also  inhabit  this  tropic.il  wilderness,  among 
which  also  is  included  the  WA ip-poor- JUill.  Figure  to 
yourself  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  the  stranger  who  takes 
up  his  solitary  anode  for  the  first  night  amidst  those  awful 
and  interminable  forests,  when,  at  twilight,  he  begins  to  be 
assailed  familiarly  with  a spectral  equivocal  bird,  approach- 
ing within  a few  yards,  and  then  accosting  him  with  trAo- 
are-you,  tcho-tcho-whoa re-yon  f Another  approaches 
and  bids  him,  as  if  a slave  under  the  lash,  trork-airay, 
worh-icork-uvrk-atcoy  ; a third  mournfully  cries  witty- 
come- go ! willy-uil  fy-tcilly-cnme-grt  f and  as  you  get 
among  the  highlands,  our  old  acquaintance  vociferates  : 
whip-poor-will^  tchiv-tch ip-wh ip-poor-trill  f It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  such  unearthly  sounds  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  supernatural  forebodings  issuing 
from  spectres  in  the  guise  of  birds.’  (Manual  of  the  Or- 1 
mthtJosM  rf  the  United  State*  and  of  Canada.) 

WHIRLING-MACHINE  is  an  apparatus  invented  by 
Mr.  Robins  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  resistance  i 
of  the  air  agaiust  bodies  moving  with  velocities  less  than  | 
those  for  which  the  resistance  can  be  determined  by  the 
Ballistic  pendulum. 

It  consists  of  a brass  cylinder,  two  inches  diameter  and  . 
about  six  inches  long,  which  is  fitted  in  a frame  so  as  to  j 
be  capable  of  turning  freely  with  its  axis  in  a vertical  ■ 
position  between  the  base  of  the  frame  and  a horizontal 
plate  of  wood  or  metal  which  is  supported  above  the  base  1 


by  four  small  pillars.  The  axle  of  the  cylinder,  urMdi  is 

oi'  steel,  passes  through  that  plate,  and  terminate*  about 
four  inches  above  it.  To  this  is  attached  horizontally, 
and  immediately  upon  the  plate,  a thin  arm  of  wood  or 
metal  about  four  feet  long,  and  formed  with  what  is  called 
a feather-edge  on  each  side  : to  the  extremity  of  this  arm 
is  affixed  the  object  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  experi- 
ment, and  a wire  proceeding  from  the  top  of  the  steel  axle 
to  the  extremity  of  the  arm  serves  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  bending  f>y  its  weight. 

A silk  line  made  fast  at  one  end  to  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  is  in  part  wound  round  the  latter ; the  line  then 
passes  over  a pulley  fixed  in  a vertical  position  at  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  machine,  and  to  its  lower  end  is 
attached  some  given  weight : the  descent  of  the  weight 
causes  the  cylinder,  and  consequently  the  object  at  the 
extremity  of  the  arm  above  mentioned,  to  revolve  about 
the  vertical  axis  during  the  experiment.  The  weight  at 
the  end  of  the  line  being  acted  on  by  gravity  descends 
at  first  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  consequently  the 
circular  movement  of  the  object  at  the  extremity  of  the  bar 
is  also  accelerated  ; but  after  a few  revolutions  the  resistance 
of  the  air  against  the  object  becomes  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  descending  body,  and  from  that  time 
the  descent  of  the  weight  and  the  revolving  motion  of  the 
object  become,  as  to  sense,  uniform.  When  this  uniform 
or  terminal  velocity  is  obtained  in  any  experiment,  the 
descending  weight  evidently  expresses  the  amount  of  the 

i resistance  together  with  the  inertia  of  the  machine. 

An  instrument  of  this  kind  was  much  used  by  Dr.  Hut- 
ton, of  Woolwich,  during  the  yeans  1786  and  1787,  in  his 
researches  concerning  the  resistance  experienced  by  mili- 
tary projectiles  in  passing  through  the  air;  and  the  ob- 
jects which  this  mathematician  applied  at  the  extremity 
of  the  revolving  arm  were  hemispheres  of  pasteboard. 
Any  one  of  these  he  could  at  pleasure  dispose  so  that 
either  its  convex  or  plane  surface  might  be  resisted  by 
the  air : there  was  also  provided  a fiat  plate  of  lead  equal 
in  weight  to  the  hemisphere  employed,  which  could  be 
fixed  to  the  arm  when  the  hemisphere  was  removed,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  resistance  opposed  by  the 
air  to  the  motion  of  the  arm  itself. 

Hie  radius  of  the  circle  described  by  each  hemisphere 
in  its  revolution  is  measured  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
to  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  of  which  the  revolving  object 
is  the  half,  and  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  is  measured  from 
the  same  axis  to  the  middle  of  the  silk  Hue  passing  round 
the  surface  : Jet  the  latter  ladius  be  represented  by  r,  and 
the  former,  when  any  one  of  the  hemispheres  is  applied, 
by  It.  The  time  is  marked  by  a stop-watch  at  the  end  of 
each  revolution,  and  the  differences  between  them  arc 
taken  for  the  times  of  the  revolutions.  Alter  a few  revo- 
lutions the  differences  are  very  nearly  constant ; and  a 
mean  often  or  twelve  of  these  nearly  constant  differences 
may  be  considered  as  the  time  of  revolution,  when  the  mo- 
tion is  uniform  in  consequence  of  the  equality  of  the  re- 
sistance and  inertia  to  the  weight  of  the  descending  body; 
let  this  weight  be  represented  by  W. 

In  order  to  discover  the  resistance  due  to  the  inertia  of 
the  machine  and  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  arm  (the 
plate  of  lead,  with  its  plane  in  a horizontal  position,  la  ing 
fixed  at  the  end  of  the  arm  , different  weights  are  attached 
to  the  silk  line,  till  some  one  is  found  which  causes  the 
arm  to  revolve  uniformly  in  the  same  time  as  the  hemi- 
sphere may  have  been  observed  to  revolve  when  its  motion 
was  uniform.  This  weight,  which  may  be  represented  by 
if.  is  evidently  the  equivalent  of  that  resistance  and  in- 
ertia; and  the  difference  W — w is  the  value  of  the  air’s 
resistance  against  the  anterior  surface  of  the  revolving 
hemisphere  only.  The  velocity  of  the  latter  is  measured 
by  the  length,  in  feet,  of  the  arc  described  bv  its  centre  in 
one  second,  and  the  weight  or  resistance  W - tc  is  sup- 
posed to  he  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder, 
to  which  the  silk  line  is  a tangent.  Tliis  term  must  con- 
sequently be  multiplied  by  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the 

value  of  that  which  would  be  equivalent  to  it  if  applied  at 
the  centre  of  the  revolving  object. 

From  a mean  of  numerous  experiments  with  a hemi- 
sphere whose  diameter  was  6 375  inches,  and  which  re- 
volved with  velocities  varying  fVom  3 teet  to  20  feet  per 
second,  Dr.  Hutton  found  that  the  resistance  of  the  air 
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against  the  fiat  side  was  to  the  resistance  against  the  con- 
vex side  as  2-48  to  1 : by  theory  it  should  be  as  2 to  1 
only.  From  experiment  made  with  hemispheres  of  dif- 
ferent magnitudes,  also  with  a whole  sphere,  a cone,  and 
a very  short  cylinder,  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  ex- 
perienced by  similar  surfaces  (the  velocities  varying  from 
10  feet  to  20  feet  per  second)  were  nearly  proportional  to 
the  surfaces,  increasing  a little  above  that  proportion  with 
the  greater  surfaces  ; and  that  the  resistances  on  the  same 
surface  varied,  at  a mean,  with  the  2*04  power  of  the  ve- 
locity, gradually  increasing  with  the  increasing  velocities. 
When  a hemispherical  or  conical  surface  was  acted  on  by 
the  air,  the  resistance  was  less  than  that  which  was  expe- 
rienced by  a plane  surface  of  equal  diameter:  but.  the 
sharper  surface  had  not  always  less  resistance  than  one 
which  was  round : the  convex  surface  of  a hemisphere,  for 
example,  experienced  less  resistance  than  that  ot'  a cone, 
contrary  to  the  result  of  theory.  The  resistance  on  the 
base  of.  a cone  was  to  the  resistance  on  the  convex 
surface  as  2.3  to  1 : by  theory  it  should  be  as  4 to 
1.  The  resistance  on  the  base  of  a short  cylinder  was  less 
than  that  on  the  base  of  a cone,  though  the  areas  were 
equal ; also,  on  account  of  the  different  manner  in  which 
air  acts  on  the  posterior  surfaces,  the  base  of  a hemisphere 
exfierienccd  less  resistance  than  that  of  a cone,  and  the 
convex  surface  of  a hemisphere  less  than  that  of  a whole 
sphere  of  equal  diameter. 

The  whirling-machine  invented  by  Ferguson  is  a frame 
or  box  of  wood,  containing  a wheel  about  2 feet  diameter, 
on  each  side  of  which  is  a pulley  about  0 inches  diameter ; 
the  axes  of  all  arc  in  vertical  positions,  and,  by  strings  pass- 
ing over  the  wheel  and  pulleys,  the  latter  are  made  to  re- 
volve on  turning  the  wheel  by  means  of  a handle.  The 
machine  was  intended  to  exhibit,  in  a popular  manner,  the 
principal  effects  of  centripetal  or  centrifugal  forces,  when  ' 
bodies  revolve  in  the  circumferences  of  circles. 

On  the  axle  of  eacli  pulley  there  is  fixed,  at  its  middle 
point,  a liar  of  wood  in  a horizontal  position,  and  on  this  a 
small  plate  or  carriage  of  brass  is  made  to  slide  easily 
along  two  horizontal  wires  extending  from  the  centre  to  | 
one  extremity  of  the  bar  : a silk  line  attached  to  this  plate 
passes  under  a small  brass  pulley  near  the  centre  of  the 
bar.  and  over  a similar  pulley  fixed  in  a brass  frame,  about 
6 inches  above  the  first  pulley:  the  line,  is  afterwards  at- 
tached to  a brass  plate  or  carriage,  which  is  capable  of 
sliding  up  or  down  in  the  brass  frame,  according  as  the  first 
plate  move*  from  or  towards  the  centre,  along  the  wires 
on  the  horizontal  bar.  A given  weight  is  placed  on  this  first 
carriage  at  any  distance  from  the  centre,  and  the  pulley, 
to  whose  axle  the  bar  is  fixed,  is  made  to  revolve  by  turn-  j 
ing  the  handle  on  the  axle  of  the  wheel : then,  on  placing  j 
such  a weight  on  the  carriage  in  the  brass  frame  as  will 
just  allow’  the  former  weight  to  recede  in  consequence  of  I 
the  centrifugal  force  which  that  weight  with  its  carriage 
acquires  by  the  revolution,  the  weight  in  the  frame,  in- 
cluding that  of  its  carriage,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  centrifugal  force. 

For  example,  let  the  two  pulleys  be  of  equal  diameters, 
and  let  each  be  made  to  carry  on  its  axle  a horizontal  bar 
with  a sliding  plate  or  carriage : then  if  a weight  of  0 
ounces,  including  the  carriages  be  placed  at  3 inches  from 
the  centre  of  motion  on  one  bar,  and  2 ounces,  including 
the  carriage,  on  the  other  bar,  at  9 inches  from  its  centre  of 
motion : upon  making  the  two  bars  revolve  rapidly,  the 
centrifugal  forces  will  cause  any  equal  weights  on  the  car- 
riages in  the  two  brass  frames  to  rise  to  the  tops  of  those 
frames  at  the  6ame  instant.  Here  the  velocities  of  rota- 
tion Rre  represented  by  3 and  9,  and  the  weights  by  6 and 
2,  so  that  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  velocities  and 
masse*  is  one  of  equality ; and  this  is  considered  as  verify- 
ing the  proposition  that  if  bodies  revolve  in  circular  orbits, 
the  centrifugal  forces  are  equal  when  the  products  of  the 
masses  and  velocities  are  equal.  Again,  let  the  diameter 
of  one  of  the  pulleys  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  other, 

*o  that  when  the  bars  are  placed  on  the  axles  and  are  made 
to  revolve  by  turning  the  wheel,  the  angular  velocity  of 
one  may  be  naif  the  angular  velocity  of  the  other:  then  if 
any  equal  weights,  for  example,  be  fixed  on  the  carriage* 
which  slide  on  the  two  bars,  at  equal  distances  from  the 
centres  of  motion ; and  if  there  be  placed  on  the  carnages 
in  the  brass  frames  above  those  centres,  weights,  including 
those  of  the  carriages,  such  that  the  weight  above  the 
larger  pulley  may  be  one-fourth  of  that  which  is  above  the 


smaller  pulley ; the  centrifugal  forces  arising  from  the  re- 
volutions will  allow  these  weights  to  be  raised  at  the  same 
instant,  proving  that  both  the  revolving  bodies  are  retained 
in  circular  orbits.  Here  the  angular  velocities  of  the  revolv- 
ing bodies  are  as  1 to  2,  and  the  weight*  in  the  frames,  which 
represent  the  centriftjgal  forces,  are  as  1 to  4 ; and  the 
experiment  shows  that  when  equal  bodies  revolve  in  equal 
circular  orbits,  the  centrifugal  or  centripetal  forces  are  to 
one  another  as  the  squares  of  the  angular  velocities. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  experiments  may  be 
varied  so  as  to  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  circular 
movements. 

WHIRLPOOL,  a place  in  a river,  or  in  the  sea,  where, 
in  consequence  of  obstructions  from  banks,  rocks,  or  islands, 
or  the  opposition  of  winds  and  currents,  the  waters  acquire 
a revolving  motion. 

The  agitation  of  the  waters  which  is  constantly  observed 
near  Messina,  and  which  is  usually  designated  the  whirl- 
pool of  Charybdis,  is  now  well  known  to  be  unaccompanied 
by  any  YOrtiginous  motion  by  which  vessela  might  oe  ab- 
sorbed, and  is,  rather,  an  incessant  undulation  of  the  water. 
The  agitation  is  said  to  exist  in  several  ditferent  places  at 
the  same  time,  within  the  circumferences  of  circles  whose 
diameters,  when  the  wind  is  moderate,  do  not  exceed  100 
feet,  and  is  caused  by  the  wind  acting  obliquely  on  the 
rapid  current  which  nets  towards  the  faro,  or  lighthouse, 
from  the  north  during  six  hours,  ami  from  the  south  during 
the  next  six  hours,  and  so  on  alternately ; the  changes 
taking  place  respectively  with  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
moon.  Spallanzani,  who  was  rowed  over  the  spot  when 
the  wind  was  light,  experienced  no  danger,  though  the 
boat  was  much  tossed  by  the  waves:  he  was  informed  how- 
ever that  when  the  wind  is  high,  the  swelling  of  the  waves 
is  more  violent  and  extensive,  so  that  small  vessels  which 
are  driven  within  the  limits  of  the  agitation  may  be  sunk  by 
the  waves  breaking  over  them,  aiul  large  ones  may  be 
driven  on  the  Italian  shore,  where  they  are  sometimes 
wrecked  on  the  rock  of  Scylla.  The  dashing  of  the  waves 
on  the  hollow  rocks  about  Cape  Peloro  produces  a noise 
which  is  said  to  resemble  the  barking  of  dogs  ; and  it  is 
probable  that  these  sounds  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  & 
female  monster  surrounded  by  ferocious  dogs  and  wolves 
lay  there  in  wait  to  devour  the  mariners  who  might  be 
wrecked  on  the  coast. 

The  Maelstrom  between  the  islands  of  Mosker  and 
Warae  on  the  coast  of  Norway  appears  to  be  of  a similar 
nature : the  tide  there  forms  a current  which  runs  with 
violence  alternately  from  north  to  south,  and  in  a contrary 
direction  ; and  when  this  is  opposed  by  the  winds,  there  is 
created  an  agitation  of  the  water,  the  sound  of  which  is 
heard  at  sea  to  the  distance  of  many  leagues.  At  high 
and  at  low  water,  in  moderate  weather, ships  pass  through  the 
strait  without  danger ; but  during  strong  gales  they  kt>ep 
at  a considerable  distance  in  order  to  avoid  being  drawn 
into  the  current,  in  consequence  of  which  they  might 
founder  among  the  waves,  or  be  otherwise  destroyed. 
Whales  and  other  fish,  it  is  said,  are  often  found  dead  on 
the  shores,  against  which  they  have  been  dashed  by  the 
violence  with  which  the  waters  rush  through  the  channel. 

Whirlpools  are  produced  among  the  Orkney  Islands  by 
the  actions  of  winds  and  currents ; but  boats,  it  is  said,  pass 
over  the  spots  in  safety,  a log  of  wood  or  a bundle  of  straw 
previously  Ihrown  into  the  water  being  sufficient  to  arrest 
its  revolving  motion. 

The  circular  or  spiral  motion  of  the  water,  which  consti- 
tutes a whirlpool  or  eddy  in  a river,  is  produced  by  flexure* 
of  the  hanks  or  contractions  of  the  bea  ; in  consequence  of 
which  the  current,  instead  of  continuing  parallel  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  river,  is  turned  obliquely  towards 
the  middle  : the  particles  of  water  between  this  oblique 
current  and  the  bank  bv  which  the  waters  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  are  rejected,  are  acted  upon  by  forces  in 
different  directions ; and  the  centrifugal  force  resulting  from 
the  curvilinear  motion  causes  the  centres  of  the  whirlpools 
to  be  on  a lower  level  than  the  general  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  river. 

Let  A B be  the  distance  botween  the  two  banks  of  a 
river  at  a part  where  a contraction  of  the  bed  begins  to 
take  place,  and  let  a b be  the  narrowest  part  of  the  chan- 
nal,  in  the  vicinity : the  water,  in  part  arrested  by  the  bank 
A a , rises  above  the  general  level  of  the  water  in  the  river 
at  that  place,  and  being  reflected,  will  be  made  to  take  an 
oblique  direction  as  a c ; at  the  same  time  the  velocity  in 
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the  contracted  section  becomes,  by  the  laws  of  hydrodyna- 
mics, greater  than  that  of  the  river  above  A B.  Then  the 
particles  of  water  within  the  space  aCc,  rushing  towards 
ac,  in  consequence  probably  of  vacuities  between  the  par- 


ticles which  are  advancing  with  an  accelerated  motion 
along  that  line,  the  surface  within  that  space  becomes  de- 
ressed,  and  the  particles  about  D descend  into  the  space 
y their  gravity.  It  follows  that  there  is  a constant  ten- 
dency of  the  waters  from  D towards  C n,  and  from  C towards 
ac,  besides  the  current  in  the  direction  ac;  and  by  the 
action  of  the  forces  in  these  directions  the  revolving  motion 
takes  place.  Whirlpool* are  continually  being  formed  in  this 
manner,  and  are  carried  to  some  distance  down  the  river 
by  the  general  current. 

Whirlpools  may  in  like  manner  be  formed  at  the  same 
time,  below  b,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  if  this 
should  have  a similar  form  to  the  bank  between  A and  C: 
or  the  stream  ac  may  be  reflected  from  E.  should  there  be 
a contraction  at  that  place,  and  whirlpools  may  be  formed 
in  the  enlargement  beyond,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Precisely  in  like  manner  are  formed  the  whirlpools  or  eddies 
at  the  snoulders  of  the  piers  of  a bridge,  when  the  breadth 
of  the  river  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  cause  its  surface 
above  the  bridge  to  be  considerably  higher  than  the  surface 
below. 

Under  these  whirlpools  the  bed  of  the  river  must  evi- 
dently sustain  less  pressure  than  takes  place  on  the  parts 
about  them  : consequently  the  water  under  the  bed,  acting 
hydrostatically  upwards,  may  lift  up  the  earth  and  stones, 
and  thus  undermine  the  piers ; or  it  may  blow  up  the  piles 
driven  for  the  formation  of  dams.  By  this  cause  the  acci- 
dents which  occur  in  hydraulic  operations  arc  frequently 
produced. 

Inequalities  jn  the  depth  of  the  bed  of  a river  must  evi- 
dently give  rise  to  vertical  whirlpools  by  the  reflexion  of 
the  water  from  the  ascending  slopes ; the  particles  then 
take  an  oblique  direction  upwards,  so  as  to  rise  like  a wave 
above  the  general  surface : also  a sudden  depression  of  the 
bed  will  produce  a vertical  whirlpool  in  the  lower  part, 
nearly  as  the  horizontal  whirlpools  before  mentioned  are 
supposed  to  have  been  formed. 

WHIRLWIND  is  a violent  movement  of  the  atmosphere 
in  a circular  or  spiral  direction  about  an  axis,  the  latter 
having  at  the  same  time.  as  is  now  generally  believed,  a 
progressive  motion,  rectilinear  or  curvilinear,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  or  sea. 

The  tornados  of  North  America  and  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  the  typhoons  in  the  sea  of  China,  have  long 
been  known  as  violent  tempests  in  which  the  wind  has  a 
revolving  motion  about  certain  axes ; but  these  terms  arc 
commonly  applied  to  such  storms  as  are  of  short  duration 
and  comparatively  of  small  extent,  the  diameters  of  the 
vortices  varying  from  a few  hundred  yards  to  one  or  two 
miles.  It  is  now  ascertained,  by  such  evidence  as  leaves 
scarcely  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  in  all  or  most,  of  the 
great  storms  which  agitate  the  atmosphere  the  wind  has  a 
rotator}'  movement,  and  that  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
within  which  the  gyration  is  performed  is  sometimes  equal 
in  extent  to  several  hundred  miles:  in  great  whirlwinds 
the  axis  appears  to  be  either  vertical  or  nearly  so,  but  in 
those  of  small  extent  its  inclination  is  often  inconsiderable, 
and  it  is  sometimes  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

As  early  ns  the  middle  of  the  sevenleeth  century  the  re- 
volving motion  of  the  wind,  during  the  great  hurricanes 
which  take  place  in  the  West  Indie*,  appears  to  have  been 
noticed : and  in  a description  of  them,  which  was  given 
at  that  time  in  the  k Philosophical  Transactions,'  it  is  stated 
that,  after  a cessation  of  the  trade-winds,  the  storm  begins 
from  the  north ; that  the  wind  afterwards  goes  roand  to  the 
north-west  and  then  to  the  south,  the  storm  subsiding 
when  the  wind  comes  to  the  south-east : and  in  Colonel 
Capper’s  work  on  the  * Winds  and  Monsoons,'  which  was 
published  in  IH01,  the  gyratory  nature  of  the  storms  in 
(lie  Last  Indian  seas  is  inferred  from  the  recorded  changes 


in  the  directions  of  the  wind  during  the  storms  of  1760 
and  1770.  Whirlwind  storms  appear  however  to  have 
been  then  considered  as  local  and  temporary ; and  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Redfield,  of  New  York,  the  discovery  that  they 
have  a progressive  as  well  as  a revolving  motion.  Dr. 
Franklin  ascertained  that  the  storm  which  he  witnessed  at 
Philadelphia  in  1743,  took  a certain  time  to  arrive  at  Bos- 
ton, but  he  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  and,  from  a mis- 
taken estimate  of  the  distance  between  those  cities,  his 
opinion  of  the  rate  of  movement  is  now  known  to  be 
erroneous. 

Though  the  fact  of  a revolving  motion  of  the  air  in 
great  storms  may  now  be  considered  as  established,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  cause  of  the  rotation  is  still  in 
obscurity.  Dr.  Hare,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  considers  the  rotatory  movement  as  accidental,  sug- 
gests that  electrical  discharges  between  the  earth  and 
clouds  are  the  immediate  causes  of  storms  by  giving  rise 
to  an  extrication  of  heat  and  a precipitation  of  aqueous 
vapours : partial  rarefactions  are  thus  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  upper  part  of  the  atmosphere,  in  consequence 
of  which  currents  of  air  ascend  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  other  currents  rush  from  different  parts  of  the 
horizon  to  supply  the  deficiency  at  the  spots  from,  whence 
the  air  ascended.  The  agency  of  elect ncity  is  frequently 
maml'cht  in  storms  ; but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  cufrents 
of  air  are  frequently,  as  at  the  changes  of  the  monsoons  in 
the  East  Indian  seas,  impelled  obliquely  against  each 
other,  and  thus  rotatory  motions  in  the  atmosphere  may 
be  produced,  exactly  as  eddies  or  whirlpools  are  lonued  in 
currents  of  water,  r Whirlpool.] 

Mr.  Iledficld,  in  his  ' Observations  on  Storms,'  in  the 
* Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,’ 
1841,  offers  an  opinion  that  generally  during  a gale  there 
is,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere,  a spiral  motion  in- 
clining downwards  and  towards  the  centre ; and  in  the 
higher  regions  a like  spiral  motion  inclining  upwards  and 
towards  the  exterior.  He  adds  that,  in  storms  of  great 
extent,  there  is  sometimes  found  a considerable  area  within 
which  the  winds  are  moderate  and  blow  in  various  direc- 
tions. These  characters  of  a revolving  storm  appear  to 
be  verified  by  the  manner  in  which  trees  were  prostrated 
during  the  hurricane  which  occurred  in  New  Brunswick 
in  June,  1835;  when,  about  the  centre,  bodies  of  great 
weight  were  carried  spirally  upwards,  and,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  storm’s  nuth.the  trees  were  thrown  in  contrary 
directions.  It  is  observed  that  when  a storm  rages  vio- 
lently, the  doors  and  windows  of  houses  are  often  forced 
outwards,  either  from  the  centrifugal  force  caused  by  the 
revolving  motion,  or  from  the  expansion  of  the  air  within, 
when  a temporary  rarefaction  takes  place  on  the  exterior ; 
and  from  the  movements  of  the  clouds  it  appears  often 
thRt  a storm,  in  passing  over  a place,  is  in  activity  at  a 
considerable  altitude  before  it  descends  to  the  earth's 
surface. 

That  a whirlwind  may  have  a progressive  as  well  as  a 
revolving  motion  may  be  easily  understood  if  it  be  ob- 
served that,  as  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropical  regions 
moves  from  east  to  west  willi  respect  to  the  surface  of  the 
land  or  sea,  it  may,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  be  arrested  in  its  progress  westward  by  the  conti- 
nents of  America  and  Asia,  and  deflected  from  thence  to- 
wards the  poles  of  the  earth  : the  whirlwinds  formed  bv 
electricity  or  otherwise  in  the  general  current  of  air  will 
consequently  be  carried  with  the  deflected  brandies  into 
high  northern  and  southern  latitudes;  and  it  may  occa- 
sionally happen  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  deflecting 
forces,  the  path  of  the  axis  of  a revolving  storm  iu  either 
branch  is  a curve  line  like  a segment  of  a circle  or  para- 
bola. Sir  John  Herschel,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  1838,  suggested  that  the  Gulf-Stream  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  nearly  parabolic  curves  assumed  by 
the  paths  of  the  storms  on  the  coast  of  North  America : 
the  paths  nearly  coincide  with  the  course  of  this  stream  ; 
and  tHe  warmth  of  the  water,  by  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  above  it,  must  disturb  the  equilibrium  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  maintain  the  storms  which  had  their 
origin  in  a lower  latitude. 

It  is  evident  that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  a revolving 
storm  must  be  the  greatest  and  the  least  respectively  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  in  a diameter  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  rath  of  that  &xi6 ; for  on  one  side 
the  direction  of  the  revolving  current  conspires  with  that 
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of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  storm,  and  on  the  other  it 
is  contrary  to  it.  In  other  parts  within  the  limits  of  the 
storm  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind  must  be  com- 
pounded of  the  rotative  and  progressive  motions ; and  it 
will  happen  frequently  that  a temporary  calm  is  experi- 
enced at  each  point  on  thh  earth's  surface  at  which  the 
axis  of  the  storm  successively  arrives. 

The  phenomena  of  tropical  storms  are  not  precisely  such 
as  they  would  be  if  the  air  had  a simple  movement  of 
rotation ; the  particles  of  air,  while  revolving,  are  probably 
subject  to.  undulatory  motions  in  spiral  curves,  and  local 
obstructions  cause  sudden  and  irregular  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  so  that  it  appears  sometimes  to  shift 
to  different  points  all  round  the  compass.  Mr.  Redfield 
states  that,  in  small  whirlwinds  the  axis  of  rotation 
appears  at  times  to  describe  gyrations  in  looped  curves 
aDout  its  mean  place  in  the  line  of  progressive  motion; 
and  the  like  gyrations  probably  take  place  in  those  of  an 
extensive  kind : but  in  order  to  simplify  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  whirlwinds,  it  is  usual  to  assume  that 
the  particles  of  air  revolve  in  the  circumferences  of  circles 
whose  centres  are  in  the  axis ; the  latter  having  at  the 
same  time  a movement  of  progression  in  a rectilinear  or 
curvilinear  direction.  Now,  if  the  plane  of  the  paper  re- 
present the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  a line  through  Ai,  per- 
pendicular to  it,  represent  the  axis  of  a whirlwind  whose 
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north  and  south  diameter  is  N.8..  and  in  which  the  par- 
(jeles  of  air  are  supposed  to  revolve  (for  example)  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  order  of  the  letters  N.  W.8.E. ; 
the  progressive  movement  of  the  axis  being  also  supposed 
to  be  from  A,  through  N..  or  from  south  to  north:  then, 
since  at  N.  a tangent  to  the  circle  lies  due  east  and  west, 
it  is  evident  that  a ship  at  that  point  would  experience  a 
wind  blowing  from  the  east  when  the  centre  of  the  storm 
is  at  Ai ; and  if  the  ship  remain  stationary,  the  wind  will 
continue  to  blow  from  the  same  quarter  till  Ai  arrives  at 
N.,  the  tangents  to  the  concentric  circles  supposed  to  be 
described  bv  the  particles  being  due  cast  and  west  at  the 
northern  points  of  the  circumferences  as  they  successively 
arrive  at  N.,  and  the  wind  in  all  the  northern  half  of  the 
»torm  revolving  in  the  direction  E.N.W. : but  after  this 
time,  the  wind  Wowing  in  the  direction  W.S.E.,  must  be 
fdt  at  N.  as  a west  wind  till  the  remaining  half  of  the 
storm  has  passed  over  that  point.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
axis  of  the  storm  were  to  move  from  Ai  towards  W.,  a ship 
supposed  to  be  stationary  at  the  latter  point  would  feel 
the  gale  from  the  north  tifl  Ai  arrives  at  W. ; after  which, 
ns  the  eastern  semicircle  passes  over  that  point,  the  ship 
would  experience  a wind  from  the  south. 

Again,  if  the  axis  were  to  move  from  Ai  towards  A,.  that 
is,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  for  example,  the  direction 
of  the  whirlwind  being  as  before  according  to  the  order  of 
the  letters  N.W.S.K.  and  the  Rhip  being  supposed  to  remain 
stationary  at  some  point,  as  M,  till  the  storm  has  passed 
over  it : then,  the  line  of  direction  in  which  the  points  of 
the  whirlwind  successively  overtake  the  ship  being  MiM,, 
parallel  to  AjA„  the  arcs  aMi,6Mi»  See.  will  represent  the 
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' several  directions  in  which  the  wind  will  successively  be 
felt  at  the  ship  during  the  continuance  of  the  storm.  Thus 
the  axis  of  the  whirlwind  being  at  Ai,  the  convex  surface 
of  the  storm  has  just  reached  the  ship,  and  the  wind  blows 
in  the  direction  oM>,  or  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
whose  centre  is  Ai,  that  is,  nearly  from  the  east -south-east : 
I next,  the  axis  being  at  Ar  the  point  M.  in  the  circumfer- 
| encc  of  the  circle  whose  radius  is  A,M,,  is  at  Mj ; and  then, 
( at  the  ship  the  wind  is  felt  in  the  direction  AM(,  or  in  the 
i circumference  whose  radius  is  AtMt,  or  its  equal  AiM,,  that 
| is,  nearly  from  the  east  by  south.  Again,  the  axis  being  at 
Ar  the  point  ML  in  the  circumference  whose  radius  is  A|M3, 
is  at  Mi ; and  then  at  the  ship  the  wind  is  felt  in  the.  direc- 
tion cMi,  or  in  the  circumference  whose  radius  is  AjM,,  or 
its  equal  AiMs,  that  is,  from  the  north-east : when  the  axis 
is  at  A4  and  A3  the  points  M4  and  M.  arrive  at  Mj,  and  the 
wind  there  is  felt  successively  in  tnc  directions  rfM|  and 
cMi,  that  is,  nearly  from  the  north  by  west,  and  from  the 
north-north-west.  When  the  axis  has  advanced  beyond 
Aj,  it  is  evident  that  the  whirlwind  ceases  to  have  any  effect 
on  a ship  at  Mi.  If  tangents  were  drawn  at  Mi  to  the  arcs 
AMi.  cMi,  fcc.,  they  would  evidently  be  parallel  to  tangents 
at  the  corresponding  points  Mr  M3,  &c. ; therefore  the  di- 
rections in  wnich  the  circumference  of  the  concentric  cir- 
cles meet  the  line  of  direction  MiM,  will  be  those  in  which 
the  wind  is  felt  at  the  ship  during  the  storm.  In  like  man- 
ner the  successive  directions  in  which  the  wind  blows  in 
a revolving  storm  may  bo  exhibited,  whatever  be  the  situ- 
ation of  the  ship  and  the  movement  of  the  axis  of  rotation. 

The  hurricanes  or  whirlwinds  of  the  Atlantic  commence 
in  a part  of  the  ocean  which  is  frequently  designated  the 
region  of  variable  winds,  and  is  situated  between  10°  and 
20*  N.  lat.  and  between  55°  and  60°  W.  long.,  and  their 
progress  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  is  marked  by 
the  devastation  they  so  often  produce.  They  are  felt  be- 
tween July  and  October,  but  they  are  most  frequent  and 
violent  in  August  and  September;  and  being  on  the  great 
line  of  communication  between  Europe  and  the  west,  the 
phenomena  which  they  present  have  been  more  attentively 
observed  than  those  of  the  storms  in  any  other  region  oi 
the  earth.  The  valuable  publications  of  Mr.  Redfield 
contain  nearly  all  the  details  which  have  yet  been  col- 
lected concerning  them,  while  the  work  of  Colonel  Reid, 
entitled  * An  Attempt  to  develope  the  Law  of  Storms,’  con- 
tains almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  whirlwinds  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

In  the  ‘American  Journal  of  Science,’  vol,  xx„  it  is 
shown  that  the  storm  which  took  place  in  September. 
1821,  began  in  the  West  Indies,  and  arrived  off  the  coast  oi 
the  United  States,  in  lat.  35°  N„  at  day-light,  Septembei 
3rd,  when  the  wind  blew  from  E.S.E, : on  the  same  day, 
at  11  a.m.,  the  storm  commenced  at  Cape  Henlopen,  with 
the  wind  in  the  same  quarter,  but  it  afterwards  shifted  to 
E.N.E.,  and  blew  during  nearly  an  hour : a calm  of  hah 
an  hour  succeeded,  when  the  wind  shifted  to  W.N.W.,and 
blew  with  great  violence.  At  New  York  the  storm  com 
menced  at  5 p.m.  from  the  east  and  north-east,  the  wind 
blowing  with  fury  for  three  hours,  and  then  it  changed  to 
the  west.  At  Boston  the  hurricane  commenced  at  10  p.m., 
but  beyond  this  city  it  was  not  traced.  All  the  pheno- 
mena just  mentioned  indicate,  agreeably  to  the  principle* 
above  explained,  a revolving  hurricane  in  which  1h» 
direction  of  the  rotation  was  according  to  the  order  of  thr 
cardinal  points  N„  W.,  8.,  E.,  while  the  progressive  move 
rnent  of  tne  axis  was  about  north  bv  east.  The  temporary 
calm  at  Cape  Henlopen  seems  to  allow  that  the  centre  o 
the  vortex  was  then  near  that  place. 

In  the  same  work  it  is  stated  that,  during  the  hurricam 
of  1830,  at  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  wind  veered  almot 
round  the  compass  in  the  night  of  August  14th.  The  atom 
appears  to  have  passed  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  nca 
Porto  Rico,  to  the  south-east  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  abou 
six  days,  consequently  it  must  have  moved  at  the  rate  c 
about  17  miles  per  hour ; and  by  the  positions  of  the  dif 
ferent  points  at  which  its  effects  were  at  the  same  tim 
felt,  its  diameter  must  have  been  about  150  or  200  miles. 

A movement  of  progression  combined  with  a movemen' 
of  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  points  N„  W.,  S.,  K.,  i 
also  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of  the  Barbadoes  hum 
cane  in  August,  1831,  in  July.  1837,  and  of  the  hurricane  a’ 
Antigua,  August  2nd  of  the  latter  year.  But  of  the  Nortl 
Atlantic  storms,  that  which  presents  the  moat  remarkabh 
phenomena  is  one  which  raged  between  the  12th  and  23^ 
Vot,  XXV II v— 3 U 
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of  August,  1837.  Details  of  the  circumstances  attending 
it  have  been  given  at  length,  with  a chart  of  its  course,  by 
Col.  Reid,  in  his  work  on  storms ; and  it  appears  that  it 
was  first  felt  in  lat.  17“  301  N.,  about  400  miles  eastward 
of  Antigua,  though  it  may  have  had  its  origin  still  farther 
eastward. 

By  the  effects  experienced  at  different  points  on  the 
ocean,  Col.  Reid  concludes  that  the  centre  or  axis  of  the 
storm  advanced  at  first  from  cast  to  west  nearly ; and  alter 
moving  in  that  direction  about  two  days,  it  turned  towards 
the  north-west,  as  if  the  storm  had  been  abruptly  deflected 
from  the  land  ; and  when  the  whirlwind  cemseu  to  be  no- 
ticed. it  was  passing  eastward  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  i 
south  of  Newfoundland.  On  the  18th  of  August,  a ship,  i 
named  the  Rawlins,  was  becalmed  for  an  hour  in  lat.  j 
30®  30'  N.  nearly  ; at  that  time  another,  named  the  Calypso, 
above  three  degrees  northward  of  the  Rawlins,  was  thrown 
on  her  beam  ends  with  the  wind  successively  at  N.W.,  W., 
and  8.W. ; and  a ship,  named  the  Sophia,  situated  about 
as  far  towards  the  north-east  of  the  Rawlins,  evidently 
eastward  of  the  storm’s  centre,  experienced  the  hurricane 
from  the  E.N.E.,  E.,  and  E.S.E.  Previously  to  the  tem- 
porary calm,  the  wind  at  the  place  of  the  Rawlins  had 
(n*en  N.E.  by  E.  and  N.,  and  afterwards  it  suddenly 
changed  to  the  S.W.  These  circumstances  sufficiently  in- 
dicate that  the  whirlwind  had  then  a progressive  motion 
towards  the  north-west,  and  at  the  same  time  a rotation  in 
the  direction  of  the  points  N.,  W.,  S.,  E.  On  the  20th  of 
August  the  wind  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  Sophia  ap- 
peared to  veer  back,  first  to  the  east,  and  subsequently  to 
the  north;  and  since  at  this  time  the  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  hurricane  had  changed  from  a south-west  to  a 
north-east  direction,  the  veering  of  the  wind  admits  of 
being  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  Sophia  had 
then  fallen  into  the  western  semicircle  of  the  whirlwind, 
while  the  latter,  still  revolving  in  the  same  direction,  passed 
over  her. 

That  independent  whirlwinds  occasionally  interfere  with 
each  other  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  voyage  of  the  Castries  from  St.  Lucia  to  England 
in  the  same  year  (1837).  This  ship,  between  the  14th  and 
25th  of  August,  sailed  nearly  from  south  to  north  on  the 
chord  of  the  arc  described  by  the  centre  of  the  great  hurri- 
cane just  mentioned.  On  the  14th  and  15th,  in  about  the 
18th  degree  of  north  latitude,  where  the  wind  usually  blows 
from  the  east,  she  felt  a gale,  which  at  first  came  from 
S.S.W.,  and  afterwards  changed  to  S.E.,  as  if  she  had 
crossed  the  eastern  side  of  a storm  revolving  in  the  direc- 
tion N.,  W.,  S.,  E.,  and  whose  centre  was  moving  nearly 
from  cast  to  west : this  was  in  fact  the  said  hurricane  near 
the  place  where  it  was  first  observed.  The  Castries  then 
sailed  northward  with  fair  weather  till  August  24th,  when, 
in  lat.  35®  48'  N.  and  in  long.  57°  4<y  W.  nearly,  she  was 
overtaken  by  a whirlwind  which  parted  over  her.  Now 
this  could  not  have  been  the  great  hurricane  before  men- 
tioned, since  at  that  time  the  latter  had  passed  beyond  the 
spot  towards  the  N.E.,  and  the  rotation  at  il* southern  ex- 
tremity must  have  caused  at  the  place  a west  wind  to  be 
felt ; whereas  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  ship  was  at 
first  from  E.S.E.,  subsequently  changing  to  N.E.,  N.,  and 
N.W. : the  ship  must  evidently  therefore  have  been  then  in 
the  north-eastern  side  of  a whirlwind  coming  up  from  the 
S.E..  and  revolving,  like  the  others,  in  the  direction  N.,  W., 
8.,  E.  This  whirlwind  must  have  fallen  into  the  track 
pursued  by  the  former,  and  probably  both  became  after- 
wards blended  together. 

Mr.  Redfield,  of  New  York,  Professor  Dove,  of  Berlin, 
and  Colonel  Reid,  in  England,  independently  of  each 
other,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  ascertained,  from  the 
accounts  of  persons  who  had  navigated  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, that  in  the  whirlwind  storms  of  those  regions  the 
rotation  takes  place  in  the  order  of  the  cardinal  points  N., 
E.»  S.,  W.t  or  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  rotations  are 
made  in  the  North  Atlantic ; the  axis  of  the  storm  having 
also  a progressive  motion  from  the  equator  obliquely 
towards  the  south  pole.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  storm  near  the  isle  of  Rodriguez,  Tebruary, 
18U7.  in  which  the  Blenheim,  the  flag-ship  of  Sir  Thomas 
Troubridge,  foundered : for  it  is  observed  by  Col.  Reid, 
that  the  Harrier,  brig  of  war  (one  of  the  squadron),  by 
scudding  before  the  wind  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  Fe- 
bruary, described  about  three-quarters  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a circle  in  the  order  just  mentioned.  And  since 


the  ships  first  received  the  wind  from  the  north-east.  It 
may  be  inferred  that,  by  sailing  south-westward  faster  than 
the'  storm  advanced,  they  actually  overtook  it  at  its  south- 
east side.  A like  circumstance  occurred  to  the  ship  Nep- 
tune during  its  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  the  Cape  in  1835. 
From  a French  account  of  th/hurricane  which  was  felt  at 
the  Mauritius  in  March,  1818,  it  appears  that  the  wind 
began  early  in  the  morning  to  blow  from  S.S.E.  and  8. : 
but  in  about  an  hour  it  changed  to  the  east ; and  at  day- 
break it  became  N.N.E.  and  N.,  and  when  the  storm 
ceased  it  blew  from  the  N.W.  These  circumstances  indi- 
cate a rotation  in  the  order  N.,  K,  S.,  W.,  about  an  axis 
passing  a little  way  to  the  north  of  the  island,  from  nearly 
east  to  south-west. 

But  the  most  remarkable  storm  which  Colonel  Reid  has 
investigated  is  that  which  occurred  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
in  March,  1809,  when  the  fleet,  under  the  convoy  of  the 
Culloden  and  Terpsichore,  suffered  severely.  The  fleet, 
homeward  bound  from  India,  had  got  in  lat.  21®  south, 
when,  on  March  14,  the  hurricane  became  so  violent  that 
the  ships  were  dispersed.  By  tracing  the  counts  which 
they  pursued,  and  also  those  of  four  ships  which  had 
sailed  from  the  Cape  to  cruise  near  the  Mauritius,  Colonel 
Reid  found  that  the  general  movement  of  the  storm  from 
long.  80°  E.,  where  it  was  first  felt,  to  long.  65®  E.,  was 
from  N.E.  to  8.W.  nearly;  from  thence  the  path  turned 
abruptly,  and  its  direction  afterwards  was  from  N.W.  to 
S.E. ; it  therefore  described  a curve  line  similar  to  that  of 
the  North-Atlantic  storm  in  August,  1837,  but  in  a direc- 
tion tending  towards  the  south  pole;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  wind  veered  at  each  of  the  ships  whose  logs 
have  been  examined  is  capable  of  being  represented  by 
assuming  that  the  rotation  was,  as  in  the  preceding  cases, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  points  N.,  E.,  S.,  W. 

From  the  12th  to  the  15th  of  March,  the  whole  fleet  ap- 
pears to  have  been  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
vortex,  and  to  have  sailed  in  a direction  parallel  to  the 
path  of  the  axis.  Seven  of  the  ships,  by  lying  to  and 
falling  to  the  southward,  got  out  of  the  hurricane  on  the 
15th;  but  on  the  18th,  one  of  them,  the  Huddart,  fell  into 
the  southern  branch  of  the  line  described  by  the  axis,  and 
crossed  the  northern  extremity  of  the  vortex  as  that  axis 
moved  south-eastward. 

The  Culloden,  with  part  of  the  fleet,  by  sailing  eastward, 
got,  on  the  15lh,  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  vortex  in  the 
northern  branch  ; on  the  15th  and  lGth,  this  ship  scudded 
before  the  wind,  but  it  afterwards  changed  its  course  to 
S.E.,  and  on  the  19th  it  got  out  of  the  storm.  The  ships 
which  followed  her  probably  continued  to  go  before  the 
wind  ; they  thus  kept  near  the  centre  of  the  stonn,  where 
they  must  have  foundered. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  a hurricane  which  com- 
menced in  lat.  5®  S.  and  long.  90°  E.  appears  to  have  had 
little  progressive  motion;  all  the  ships  which  were  ex- 
posed to  it  experienced  a temporary  calm  in  the  midst  ol 
the  storm,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  one  day,  November  21, 
the  wind  veered  rapidly  quite  round  the  horizon  in  the 
order  N.,  E.,  S.,  W. 

The  whirlwinds  in  the  Sea  of  China  appear  to  differ  in 
no  respect  from  those  which  take  place  on  the  coast  of 
North  America.  During  a hurricane  on  the  coast  near 
Canton,  August,  1823,  when  the  East  India  Company's 
ship  Bridgwater  was  driven  on  shore,  the  changes  of  tnc 
wind  were  successively  from  X.  to  E.,  and  to  E.S.E.,  end- 
ing at  S.E. ; therefore  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  course  of 
the  storm  was  nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  that  the  ship 
was  to  the  north  of  its  centie,  the  rotation  must  have  been 
in  the  order  N.,  W.,  S.,  E. : it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
rotations  took  place  in  the  s&mc  order  during  the  hurri- 
canes of  1832  and  1835. 

Little  is  known  of  the  storms  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  that 
they  are  of  a rotatory  character.  Colonel  Reid  infers  from 
the' relation  given  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  missionary,  of  one 
which  took  place  at  Rarotonga,  one  of  the  Hervcy  Islands, 
in  December,  1831.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  storm  the 
east  end  of  the  chapel  was  blown  in,  and  therefore  the 
j wind  must  have  been  in  the  east ; when  the  gale  ended 
the  wind  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  west. 

In  higher  latitudes  the  storms  are  irregular,  probably 
because  the  vortices  follow  each  other  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  interfere  with  each  other’s  gyrations;  the  great 
storm  which,  in  1838,  was  felt  on  the  south  coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  proceeded  from  thence  along  the  west  coast  of 
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Scotland,  had  all  the  characters  of  a whirlwind.  It  is 
stated  by  Colonel  Reid  that  on  the  14th  of  February,  while 
at  Cape  Clear,  the  wind  blew  from  S.K. ; off*  Oporto  the 
gale  was  from  S.W. ; at  the  same  time,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  was  felt  from  S.  and  S.W. ; and  at 
the  Shetland  Lslauds,  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  of  February, 
the  wind  blew  successively  from  S.E. , S.,  and  S.W.  At 
Cadiz  between  the  7th  and  12th  of  February  the  wind  blew 
from  S.W.  and  W. ; and  on  the  16th,  on  Lisbon,  there 
were  heavy  gales  from  S.W.  to  W.N.W.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances indicate  a storm  revolving  in  the  order  N., 
W.,8.,  K.,  while  its  centre  advanced  in  a line  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  Professor  Dove  of  Berlin  has  remarked, 
that  in  Prussia  all  storms  are  great  whirlwinds,  which  con- 
tinue during  one  or  several  days,  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty ; the  rotation  of  the  wind  being  generally  in  one 
direction.  ( Loud . and  Edin.  Phil.  Sept,  and  Oct., 

1837.) 

The  variations  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 
in  a barometer  are  thought  to  afford,  within  the  tropics, 
indications  of  the  approach  and  the  state  of  a whirlwind  ; 
the  column  has  been  observed  to  fall  gradually  during  part 
of  the  time  that  the  storm  continues  at  a place,  apparently 
till  the  centre  of  the  vortex  has  passed  over,  and  then  to 
rise  as  gradually.  The  depression  of  the  column  conti- 
nues also  during  the  movement  of  a storm  from  one  region 
to  another;  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  revolving  par- 
ticles probably  opposing  that  of  gravity,  by  which  the 
particles  would  otherwise  move  towards  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion. Proofs  of  these  circumstances  are  given  by  Colonel 
Reid  from  observations  made  at  the  Mauritius,  during  the 
hurricanes  in  March,  1819,  and  in  February,  1824  ; but  be- 
fore reliance  can  be  entirely  placed  on  such  indications,  a 
greater  number  of  observations  on  the  oscillations  of  the 
mercurial  column  than  have  yet  been  made  are  required. 

A knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  motions  of  storms  would 
be  of  the  highest  importance  to  mariners,  for  if  a com- 
mander of  a ship  could,  from  the  barometer,  obtain  timely 
notice  of  a coming  tempest,  and,  from  the  direction  in 
which  the  wind  is  blowing,  ho  could  ascertain  in  what 
part  of  the  margin  of  the  vortex  he  is  when  overtaken  by 
the  whirlwind,  he  might  put  his  .ship  on  such  a course  as 
would  enable  her,  if  she  can  carry  sail,  to  escape  its  fury 
by  getting  beyond  its  circumference,  or  to  encounter  it 
with  the  least  possible  risk  of  endangering  her  safety.  If, 
for  example,  while  & ship  is  lying  to  in  a revolving  storm, 
the  wind  should  veer  aft,  as  it  is  called,  or  change  its  di- 
rection, so  as  to  blow  from  the  part  of  the  horizon  behind 
the  stern,  no  other  inconvenience  would  be  incurred  than 
that  the  ship  might  be  urged  on  the  sea,  which  the  wind  , 
(having  been  previously  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction)  ! 
had  raised ; but  if  it  should  veer  forward,  the  ship  might 
be  driven  stern  foremost  among  the  waves,  and  she  might 
founder  before  she  could  be  brought  before  the  wind ; 
whereas,  if  the  quarter  to  which  the  wind  will  veer  could 
be  foreseen,  the  ship  might  be  manoeuvred  bo  as  to  avoid 
the  danger. 

WHISKEY.  [Distillation,  vol.  ix.,'  p.  23 ; Wink  and 
Spirit  Trade.]  The  word  whiskey  is  the  Irish  word 
uifguf, 4 water.’  The  name  wliich  the  Irish  give  to  the 
distilled  spirit  is  uitgue  beat  ha,  4 water  of  life.’  Usque- 
baugh, the  name  of  a cordial  at  one  time  in  request,  is  the 
same  two  words  in  a compound  form. 

WHISPERING  PLACES  arc  vaults  or  galleries  in 
which  the  sound  of  words  uttered  with  a low  voice  is  aug- 
mented, so  as  to  become  audible  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  speaker. 

When  the  air  is  agitated  by  any  impulse,  as  the  utter- 
ance of  a word  at  some  spot,  the  undulations  extend 
spherically  in  ever)' direction,  and  thus  give  rise  to  percep- 
tions of  sound  which  diminish  rapidly  in  intensity  as  the 
distance  of  the  auditor  increases;  but  if  the  impulse  is 
given  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  a tube,  it  is  evident  that 
the  undulations  will  be  prevented  from  spreading  laterally, 
and  the  whole  effect,  augmented  in  consequence  of  the 
condensation  of  the  particles  of  air  in  the  tube,  will  be  ex- 
perienced : in  this  manner  may  be  explained  the  increase 
of  the  intensity  of  sound  in  a trumpet  or  a speaking-pipe. 
[Pipe.]  A like  effect  takes  place  in  a lew  degree  when 
sound  ascends  from  the  bottom  of  a deep  well,  or  when 
words  are  uttered  at  one  extremity  of  a long  corridor  or 
passage  in  a building.  It  is  said  that  if  a pin  be  dropped 
into  the  well  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of Wight, 


the  sound  produced  when  it  strikes  the  water  is  distinctly 
heard  at  the  mouth : the  well  is  above  200  feet  deep.  The 
sound  of  words  spoken  near  the  surface  of  any  long  wall  is 
similarly  augmented  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
wall ; the  latter,  in  some  measure  preventing  the  undula 
tion  from  being  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  : the  effect  in 
a corridor  is  frequently  increased  when  the  corridor  has 
bends  in  its  length,  or  when  it  is  smaller  at  one  extremity 
than  at  the  other. 

When  the  place  ib  in  the  form  of  a dome,  the  undula- 
tions of  the  air,  which  are  produced  by  a sound  emitted 
near  the  concave  surface,  at  any  part  of  the  base  of  the 
dome,  are,  by  continual  deflections  from  every  jiart  of  the 
concave  surface,  transmitted  to  a point  in  the  base  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  from  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded; and  there  the  waves  are  concentrated  so  as  to 
cause  the  perception  of  a sound  many  times  louder  than 
that  which  was  emitted. 

The  whispering  gallery  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  which 
is  described  in  Birch’s  4 History  of  the  Royal  Society,’  vol. 
i.,  is  a passage  leading  from  one  aisle  to  the  opposite, 
behind  the  east  window  of  the  choir:  it  is  three  feet  wide, 
and  about  six  feet  and  a half  high  , its  whole  length  is 
about  73  feet,  and  its  form  on  the  plan  is  half  an  ir- 
regular octagon : the  walls  and  ceiling  are  of  freestone, 
and  the  latter,  which  is  flat,  is  unevenly  wrought.  If  two 
persons  are  placed,  one  at  each  end,  near  either  wall,  and 
one  convenes  with  the  other  in  the  lowest  whisper,  the 
words  are  as  distinctly  heard  as  if  the  persons  w ere  close 
together. 

The  w hispering  gallery  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
is  that  which  surrounds  the  base  in  the  concave  surface  of 
the  inteiior  dome : here  a person  speaking  in  a whisper 
near  the  surface  of  the  vault  is  heard  distinctly  by  a per- 
son also  near  the  surface  and  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
a diameter,  persons  in  any  other  part  not  being  able  to 
hear  the  sound.  The  like  effect  is  said  to  take  place  on 
the  exterior  of  the  same  dome  if  the  persons  speaking  and 
hearing  are  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  a diameter  ; the 
waves  of  sound  being  apparently  deflected  on  the  convex 
surface.  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  whispering-place 
called  the  * Ear  of  Dionysius’  see  Syracuse. 

WHISTON,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Whiston, 
rector  of  Norton,  near  Twycroas,  in  Leicester&liire,  and  was 
horn  at  that  place,  December  9,  1667.  The  materials  for 
his  Life  are  mostly  contained  in  his  singular  autobiography, 
published  in  1749;  and  from  these  the  account  given  m 
the  4 Biographia  Britannica  ’ is  mostly  taken.  These  me- 
moirs, like  ot tiers  of  the  same  kind,  are  to  be  read  with  al- 
lowance for  the  character  of  the  author,  in  wliich  there  was 
much  of  vanity  combined  with  unsuspected  integrity. 
There  never  was  a writer  of  his  own  life  w ho  laid  his  weak- 
nesses more  plainly  before  the  reader,  unless  it  were  Bos- 
well. Whiston  was  educated  by  his  father  (who  was 
blind  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  employed  his  son 
largely  as  an  amanuensis)  till  the  age  of  seventeen.  He 
was  then  sent  as  a pupil  to  Mr.  Antrobus  at  Tamworth, 
whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  was  entered  at  Clare  Hall  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  He  took  his  degree  in  Lent, 
1689-90,  was  elected  a fellow  oi'liis  college  in  the  follow- 
ing June,  and  received  ordination  in  1693.  In  1694  his 
health  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  pupils,  and  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  Dr.  More,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  In  this  year  he 
became  acquainted  with  Newton,  whose  ‘Principia’  he 
had  already  studied.  In  1696  he  published  his  first  work, 
the  celebrated  ‘Theory  of  the  Earth,’  which  went  through 
six  editions.  His  fancies  on  this  subject,  particularly  his 
management  of  the  comet  for  the  production  of  the  deluge, 
are  well  known : there  was  a joke  against  it,  which  w as 
not  without  foundation,  namely,  that  ne  had  covered  the 
whole  earth  with  water,  without  providing  any  means  of 
drawing  it  off  again.  In  1698  he  got  the  living  of  Lowes- 
toft in  Suffolk,  and  by  his  subsequent  marriage  vacated  his 
fellowship : during  his  tenure  of  this  preferment  he  per- 
formed his  duties  with  singular  disinterestedness  and  in- 
dustry. But  his  connection  with  the  university  was  soon 
revived,  for  in  1701  Newton  made  him  his  deputy  in  the 
duties  of  the  Lucasian  chair,  and  in  1703  resigned  the 
chair  itself,  and  procured  Whiston  to  be  appointed  as  his 
successor:  on  this  he  resigned  his  living,  and  settled  at 
Cambridge.  In  1702  he  published  an  edition  of  Tacquet’a 
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Euclid,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  He  had  also 
some  clerical  duties,  obtained  the  character  of  an  eminent 
preacher,  and  was  fairly  in  the  road  to  higher  preferment, 
when  his  theological  studies,  in  which  he  was  most  as- 
siduous, brought  about  a gradual  change  in  his  opinions, 
which  ended  in  his  becoming  an  Arian  : he  finally  added 
the  rejection  of  infant  baptism  to  his  system.  His  views 
on  the  matter  were  much  influenced  by  a conviction  which 
he  obtained  that  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  [Constitu- 
tions, Apostolic]  were  not  only  genuine  books,  but  equal 
if  not  superior  in  authority  to  any  of  the  books  of  the  or- 
dinary canon.  The  change  of  hu  opinions  soon  appeared 
in  his  sermons  and  in  his  writings,  which  came  out  with 
great  rapidity  and  were  very  numerous.  The  list  was  too 
long  even  for  the  ‘Biographia  Britannica.*  Very  wide 
varieties  of  doctrine  were  common  enough  at  that  time 
in  the  Church  of  England  ; and.  if  not  made  too  public, 
views  which  were  called  heresies  were  connived  at. 
The  bishop  of  Ely  (Dr.  Patrick),  even  when  Whiston  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  omit  part  of  the  Litany,  and  had  con- 
sequently been  cited,  contrived  to  break  up  the  court 
before  the  promoter  made  his  appearance ; and  sul>- 
sequcntly  contented  himself  with  desiring  Whiston  not  to 
do  the  duties  of  a lectureship  which  he  held  at  Cambridge, 
promising  that  the  salary-  should  be  continued.  But  Whis- 1 
ton,  whose  whole  life  was  one  uncompromising  act  of 
maintenance  of  his  own  opinions,  and  defiance  of  his  op- 
ponents, immediately  resigned  both  office  and  salary.  It 
is  not  always  that  a person  who  differs  from  established 
doctrine  is  described  without  an  attempt  to  throw  odium 
even  upon  his  most  reasonable  acts.  To  what  an 
extent  this  can  be  carried  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
instance : — A young  candidate  for  a fellowship  at  Clare 
Hall,  while  Whiston  was  in  that  society,  thinking  that 
the  majority  of  the  fellows  were  hard  drinkers  i and  it  seems 
that  he  was  pretty  nearly  right),  took  to  drinking  by  way 
of  recommending  nimself.  As  the  election  drew  near,  he 
thought  himself  mistaken,  and  therefore  applied  to  Whiston 
for  his  vote,  confessing  that  he  had  become  drunken 
through  policy,  and  promising  sobriety  in  future.  Whiston 
indignantly  refused  the  request,  telling  the  young  man  that 
he  had  sacrificed  his  integrity  to  his  preferment.  To  this 
the  writer  of  the  Life  in  the  ‘Biographia  Britannica'  applies 
the  terms  * fanatical  disposition  ‘ and  * puritanical  rigour.1 

In  October,  1710,  the  storm  burst  upon  the  heretic.  The 
heads  of  houses,  after  several  hearings,  to  which  they 
would  not  allow  Whiston  to  bring  a single  friend,  banished 
him  from  the  University,  after  the  usual  offer  of  leave  to 
recant.  A year  afterwards  they  declared  his  professorship 
vacant.  Both  proceedings,  as  being  done  by  the  heads 
without  a public  trial  in  the  vice-chancellor's*  court,  were 
highly  irregular,  if  we  may  trust  the  opinions  given  in 
subsequent  affairs  of  tiro  same  kind ; but  the  Court  of 
Chancery  confirmed  them.  Whiston  was  now  thrown 
upon  the  world,  but  he  had  a small  patrimony,  and  with 
this,  his  writings,  his  public  lectures,  and  the  occasional 
liberality  of  those  who  admired  his  unflinching  character, 
particularly  ^towards  the  end  of  his  life:  of  his  son-in- 
law’,  he  never  was  in  want.  His  trials  however  were  not 
yet  over,  and  the  heads  of  them  will  show  how  difficult, 
then  as  now,  it  was  to  define  and  prosecute  heresy  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  lower  house  of  convocation 
censured  his  writings  in  1711,  but  the  censure  happened 
to  get  mislaid  before  it  was  brought  to  the  queen.  Whiston, 
nothing  daunted,  published  his  • Primitive  Christianity1  in 
November,  whereupon  the  lower  house  applied  to*  the 
upper  house  for  a censure,  hut  without  effect.  Further 
steps  were  thought  of,  and  the  judges  were  applied  to  for 
information  on  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  convocation: 
four  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  power  to  cite  a 
heretic,  but  the  rest  were  the  other  way.  Still  the  con- 
vocation did  not  move,  and  in  1713  a private  incumbent 
in  London  delated  Whiston  of  heresy  Defore  the  Dean's 
court  of  St.  Paul's.  The  commissary  of  this  court  would 
not  assume  jurisdiction,  but  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Arches,  who  in  his  turn  objected  to  hear  it 
except  as  an  appeal.  The  delator  thereupon  applied  to 
the  Chancellor,  who  appointed  a court  of  Delegates,  which 
decided  that  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  ought  to  have  heard 
the  case,  but  proceeded  to  treat  it  as  an  appeal  made  to 
themselves.  Whiston  was  accordingly  cited,  and  appeared, 
but  not  until  the  court  had  managed  to  dissolve  the  sitting, 
after  declaring  him  in  contempt.  This  sort  of  thing 


happened  so  often,  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  the  courts 
liked  in  such  cases  to  lake  advantage  of  some  party  being 
a few  minutes  behind  his  time,  and  to  escape  the  dis- 
cussion. The  lay  delegates  subsequently  declared  they 
would  not  jiroceed  without  a court  of  adjuncts  to  del  ermine 
what  heresy  was.  One  of  the  delegates  (a  judge)  affirmed 
that  be  would  not  take  heresy  on  his  shoulders  nor  on  his 
conscience,  and  another  kept  whispering  Whiston's  counsel 
(Sir  Peter  King,  afterwards  lord  chancellor),  to  move  for 
a prohibition.  Finally,  in  the  court  of  adjuncts  the  Chief 
Justice  declared  he  w'ould  not  be  a judge  of  heresy  ; and 
so  proceedings  were  delayed  till  1715,  when  all  heresy 
was  pardoned  by  an  act  of  grace;  and  neither  excommuni- 
cation nor  degradation  ever  followed.  Whiston  declares 
that  he  never  lost  more  than  two  or  three  houra’  sleep 
during  the  whole  five  year* ; he  handed  about  his  * Pro- 
posals for  finding  out  the  longitude  at  Sea  by  Signals 1 at 
the  door  of  the  court,  and  on  one  occasion  presented  each 
of  his  judges  with  a sheet,  wet  from  the  press,  which  they 
supposed  was  a petition,  but  which  on  being  opened  dis- 
played the  following  title : * The  Cause  of  the  Deluge 
demonstrated.*  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  Whiston 
had  no  serious  annoyance  for  his  opinions.  He  was 
preaehed  against  ana  refused  the  communion  by  the 
clergy,  foremost  among  whom  was  the  famous  Dr. 
Sacheverell,  but  he  was  never  averse  from  controversy, 
and  would  have  been  anything  but  pleased  if  Ik?  had  not 
excited  attention.  He  was  also  refused  admission  into  the 
Koval  Society.  According  to  his  account.  Sloane  and 
Halley  one  day  asked  him  (in  1720)  why  he  was  not  a 
Fellow  : he  replied,  that  they  durst  not  choose  a heretic ; 
upon  which  Halley  proposed  Whiston,  and  Sloane  seconded 
him.  When  Newton  neard  this,  he  said  that  if  W’histon 
were  chosen  a member,  he  would  not  be  president.  The 
reason  of  this  could  not  have  been  disapprobation  of 
Whiston’s  opinions,  for  even  supposing  that  Newton  was 
not  himself  an  Arian  (which  is  a disputed  point),  his  mart 
particular  friend  Dr.  Clarke  was  one,  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  he  would  not  endure  in  a Fellow  of  the 
Society  the  opinions  of  his  own  most  intimate  associate. 
Whiston  states  as  follows : — * Now  if  the  reader  desire  to 
know  the  reason  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  unwillingness  to 
have  me  a member,  he  must  take  notice  that  as  his  making 
me  first  his  deputy,  and  giving  me  the  full  profit*  of 
the  place,  brouglit  me  to  be  n candidate;  [and]  as  his 
recommendation  of  me  to  the  heads  of  colleges  in  Cam- 
bridge, made  me  his  successor : so  did  I enjoy  a large  por- 
tion of  his  favour  for  twenty  years  together.  But  he  then 
perceiving  that  I could  not  do  as  his  other  darling  friends 
did,  that  is,  learn  of  him  without  contradicting  him  when  I 
differed  in  opinion  from  him,  he  could  not,  in  his  old  age, 
bear  such  contradiction,  and  so  he  was  afraid  of  me  the 
last  thirteen  years  of  his  life.’  This  and  other  remarks 
upon  Newton's  character  passed  for  prejudice  or  miscon- 
ception till  a few  yean  ago,  when  the  disclosures  made  as 
to  Flamsteed  [Flamstkkd]  obliged  many  persons  to 
adopt  a somewhat  lessened  estimate  of  the  social  character 
of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians.  Those  who  then 
endeavoured  to  vimlicate  Newton  passed  off  the  corrobora- 
tion of  Whiston’s  testimony  by  representing  it  as  that  of  a 
‘ vain  and  shallow 1 person.  Vain  he  wasbevortU  a doubt, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  vanity  reminds  us  of  the  character 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith  (who  had  however  the  sense  to  keep  all 
rigns  of  his  foible  out  of  his  writings):  but  shallow  he  was  not, 
though  hi*  learning  was  not  of  the  deepest  character.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  Newton  would  have  made  a 
shallow  person  his  deputy,  or,  after  trial  in  that  capacity, 
his  successor:  and  in  truth  no  one  can  read  Whiston'* 
writings  without  seeing  a good  portion  of  shrewdness  mixed 
up  with  his  vanity.  Some  of  his  retorts  deserve  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  *hihtory  of  such  things.  Talking  with 
Chief  Justice  King,  he  says,  • We  fell  in  debate  about 
signing  articles  which  we  did  not  believe,  for  preferment, 
which  he  openly  justified,  and  pleaded  for  it,  saying.  “We 
must  not  lose  our  usefulness  for  scruples.”  I replied,  that 
I was  sorry  to  hear  his  lordship  say  so ; and  desired  to 
know  whether  in  their  courts  they  allowed  of  such  pre- 
varication or  not.  He  answered,  they  did  not  allow  of 
it.  Which  produced  this  rejoinder  from 'me : “ Suppose  God 
Almighty  should  be  as  just  in  the  next  world  as  mv  lord 
chief  justice  is  in  this;  where  are  we  then?"  To  winch  he 
made  no  answer ; and  to  which  the  late  Queen  Caroline 
added,  when  I told  her  the  story,  “ Mr.  Whiston,  no  answer 
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wu  to  be  made  to  it.”’  On  another  occasion  (and  this  mathematic*  to  the  other  candidate’#  master.  Dr.  Harris, 
story  does  not  come  from  Whiston  himself,  but  from  the  but  confessed  that  I was  but  a child  to  Mr.  Cotes:  so  the 

• Biogfaphia  Britannica,’  in  which  the  writer  assures  us  he  votes  were  unanimous  for  him.’  Whiston  seems  to  have 
has  it  from  undoubted  authority  i,  being  in  company  with  been  more  vain  of  his  sincerity  than  of  anything  else  : and 
Pope,  Addison,  Walpole.  Craggs,  and  others,  they  appealed  certainly  the  number  is  not  small  of  those  who  would  be 
to  Whiston  on  the  subject  they  were  debating,  namely,  much  the  better  even  of  a double  portion  of  his  weaknesses, 
whether  a secretary  of  state  could  be  an  honest  man.  if  they  could  thereby  gain  one-tenth  part  of  his  goodness 
Whiston’s  reply  may  be  imagined;  on  which  Craggs  said,  and  honesty.  To  none  more  does  this  remark  apply  than 

* It  might  do  for  a' fortnight,  but  not  longer.’  To  which  to  a certain  dignified  clergyman  of  his  own  day,  whose 

Whiston  replied : ‘ Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  ever  try  it  for  writings  were  a disgrace  to  his  profession,  and  who  in  a 
a fortnight  ?’  To  which  Crape*  answered  nothing,  and  certain  epigram,  of  which  decorum  forbids  the  repetition, 
Mr.  Walpole  said  he  could  not  answer.  The  story  of  his  applied  the  epithet  * wicked'  to  the  subject  of  this  article, 
telling  Queen  Caroline,  at  her  request,  one  of  her  faults,  accompanied  by  expressions  of  contempt  which  the  lowest 
talking  during  public  worship,  and  refusing  to  tell  another  of  our  day  do  not  venture  aloud  in  the  street  without  first 
till  she  had  amended  that  one,  is  well  known.  Such  looking  to  see  that  no  policeman  is  in  hearing.  What 
readiness  in  conversation,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  was  could  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  now  common  phrase, 
invaluable  to  a person  in  Whiston's  position.  1 the  decent  part  of  society,’  in  the  age  in  which  Swift  w as 

There  are  various  circumstances  of  Whiston’s  life  which  allowed  to  cast  a stone  at  Whiston? 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  name : his  formation  of  WHITAKER,  REV.  JOHN,  was  born  at  Manchester 
a religious  society  which  met  at  his  own  house — his  various  about  1733,  and  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  de- 
philosophical  lectures,  oral  and  printed — his  multifarious  gree  of  M.A.  in  1759,  and  B.D.  in  1707 : he  was  also  a 
speculations  on  prophecy,  particularly  his  decision  that  the  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  In  Reuss’a  ‘ Register  of 
Jews  were  to  be  restored and  the  millennium  to  commence  laving  Authors  of  Great  Britain/  8vo.,  Berlin,  1791,  there 
in  1766;  his  speculations  on  finding  the  longitude,  whether  is  attributed  to  Whitaker  a 4 Survey  of  the  Doctrine  and 
by  attempting  to  moor  fixed  light-vesselB  in  the  sea  (which  Arguments  of  St.  Peter's  Epistle,  with  a paraphrastic&l 
he  thought  everywhere  fathomable),  by  the  dipping-  Exposition/ published  in  1751 ; but  this  is  probably  a mis- 
needle,  or  by  Jupiter’s  satellites,  See. ; his  survey  of  the  take.  His  first  publication  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
coasts  of  England  by  subscription,  which  produced  a useful  volume,  in  4to.,  of  ‘The  History  of  Manchester/ which 
chart.  See.  He  died  August  22,  1752,  in  London,  at  the  appeared  in  1771,  and  which  wits  followed  by  a second 
aee  of  cightv-five,  having  never  remitted  his  efforts  for  the  volume  in  1775;  the  first  having  been  reprinted,  with  cor- 
diffu.Mon  of  his  opinions,  nor  forfeited  in  the  smallest  point  ructions,  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  iu  1773.  Meanwhile  also  he  had 
his  character  for  courageous  consistency.  He  left  several  published,  in  an  8vo.  volume,  in  1772,  his*  Genuine  History 
children,  one  of  whom,  John  Whiston,  made  a fortune  as  a of  the  Britons  asserted,’  in  answer  to  James  Macphei  son's 
bookseller,  and  published  many  of  his  lather's  later  works.  * Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland/ 

The  titles  of  Whiston’s  writings,  up  to  1737  only,  are  which  had  appeared  the  preceding  year.  Macpherson 
fiftv-nine  in  number.  Only  one  has  lasted,  the  translation  (already  made  famous  by  his  * Osaiatr),  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
of  Josephus,  published  in  1737.  This  book  has  been  re-  John  Macphereon  of  Skye,  whose  ‘ Dissertations  on  the 
printed  a great  many  times.  The  Puritans  have  always  Caledonians’  James  Macpherson  had  published,  with  a 
had  a sect  lineally  descended  from  them,  who  make  it  preface,  in  17G8,  had  maintained  that  tne  modem  Scotch 
almost  a point  of  duty  to  read  little  except  the  Bible.  This  Highlanders  were  the  descendants  of  the  antient  Cale- 
sect  subdivides  into  two,  the  second  books  of  the  sub-  donians  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  and  other  Roman  writers ; 
divisions  being  Banyan's  * Pilgrim's  Progress’  and  W his-  Whitaker  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  were  sprung  from 
ton’s  ‘Josephus.*  Of  this  translation  the  general  opinion,  an  Irish  colonization  subsequent  to  the  Roman  invasion  of 
as  a translation,  w favourable.  Ihe  country.  Whichever  of  the  two  opinions  may  be  true, 

If  what  the  1 Edinburgh  Review’  asserts  he  correct,  or  nearest  to  the  truth,  it  will  now  be  admitted  that  neither 
namely,  that  the  recent  discovery  of  Milton's  Ariauiwii  has  the  Macphersons  nor  Whitaker  threw  much  light  upon  the 
diminished  the  sale  of  ‘Paradise  Lost/ we  may  almost  subject,  and  tlwt  the  speculations  of  both  have  been  super- 
wonder that  Whl,t  on  V Josephus’  gained  so  firm  a footing  seded  and  made  quite  valueless  by  subsequent  invcstiga- 
among  sects  of  the  most  rigorous  orthodoxy.  lions. 

To  what  has  been  said  of  the  character  of  Whiston,  we  | In  November,  1773,  Wliitaker  was  appointed  morning 
may  add  that  his  spirit,  though  benevolent,  was,  we  strongly  j preacher  of  Berkeley  Chapel.  London ; but  the  person, 
suspect,  not  much  inclined  to  toleration.  His  ideas  of  | Mr.  Hughes,  who  had  given  him  the  situation,  thinking 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  authority  were  so  high,  that  ; proper  to  remove  him  in  about  two  months  after,  Whitaker 
we  should  be  inclined  to  think  his  heterodoxy  Tost  the  published  a statement,  under  the  title  of ‘The  Case  between 
church  a bishop  who  would  have  led  his  clergy  the  lives  of  \ Sir.  Wliitaker  and  Mr.  Hughes,  &c./  in  which,  his  bio- 
idaves,  and  been  far  from  showing  towards  heretics  the  in-  grapher  in  Chalmers  (a  personal  acquaintance)  tells  us, 
disposition  to  prosecute  which  Hooper,  Burnet,  and  others  : * he  expressed  himself  so  indiscreetly  that  his  “Case”  was 
showed  towards  him.  Almost  his  first  act  upon  leaving  | considered  as  a libel  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.*  This 
Cambridge  after  Im  banishment  was  to  set  a parish  priest  would  seem  to  mean  that  the  publication  had  been  made 
upon  making  inquiries  with  reference  to  refusing  the  com-  I the  subject  of  an  indictment  or  an  action.  Having  soon 
inunion  to  a lady  who  was  suspected  of  not  being  married  I after  this  given  substantial  proof  of  his  scrupulous  ortho- 
to  the  man  whose  name  she  bore,  though  the  matter  was  by  doxy  by  refusing  a living  in  the  church  whicn  was  offered 
no  means  certain,  gave  no  scandal,  and  came  to  Whiston's  j to  him  by  a Unitarian  patron,  he  remained  with  nothing 
knowledge  as  a visitor  at  the  house,  to  which  he  was  intro-  but  his  fellowship  till  1778,  when  he  succeeded,  on  the 
duced  by  his  respectable  friend  Dr.  Clarke.  His  perfect  sim-  presentation  of  bis  college,  to  the  valuable  rectory  of 
plicity  is  displayed  in  his  manner  of  telling  this  story  {Me-  I Ruan-Langhorne  in  Cornwall.  Taking  up  his  residence 
moira,  p.  183)  and  manyotheia;  as  also  in  the  otherwise  here,  he  became  involved  in  a content  with  nia  parishionem 
unjustifiable  openness  with  which  he  enters  upon  the  con-  j about  his  tithes,  which  appears  to  have  almost  wholly  oc- 
cems  of  others.  He  seems  not  to  have  had  the  smallest  idea  cupied  him  for  some  years  ; but  he  proved  finally  victorious 
of  the  proprieties  of  private  intercourse ; perhaps  his  inca-  j in  the  courts  of  lavr,  and  after  a time,  we  are  told,  he  had 
liability  of  concealing  his  own  foibles  belonged  to  atem-  also  ‘the.  satisfaction  to  perceive  a visible  alteration  in  the 
perament  which  also  prevented  his  seeing  what  he  was  doing  behaviour  of  the  principal  parishioners,  and  a mutual  good 
with  those  of  other*.  His  vanity  has  reference  more  to  the  understanding  was  established  between  the  pastor  end  his 
supposed  importance  of  what  lie  had  done  or  was  to  do,  titan  flock.’  Hu  was  an  animated  and  impressive  preacher,  and 
to  his  own  power  as  the  doer  of  it.  He  does  not  hold  him-  in  all  respects  an  attentive  and  zealous  clergyman.  His 
self  up  as  a great  scholar,  or  divine,  or  mathematician,  principal  publications  after  this  were,  an  octavo  volume  of 
When  Cotes,  a very  young  man,  was  candidate  for  the  ‘Sermons  upon  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell/ in 
Plumian  professorship*'  to  which  he,  as  Lucasian  professor,  1783 ; ‘ Mary  Queen  of  Scots  vindicated,'  in  3 vols.  Rvo., 
was  an  elector,  the  election  was  managed  thus,  according  1787,  of  which  a second  edition,  much  enlarged,  appeared, 
to  Whiston:  ‘I  was  the  only  professor  of  matheinaticks  in  the  same  number  of  volumes,  in  1790;  Gibbon’s  ‘ Ilis- 
directly  concerned  in  the  choice,  so  my  determination  tory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Re- 
naturafly  had  its  weight  among  the  rest  of  the  electors.  I viewed/  8vo.,  Lon.,  1791 ; ‘ The  Origin  of  Arianism  dis- 
bud that  1 pretended  myself  to  be  not  much  inferior  in  I closed/  8vo.,  1701 ; ' The  Course  of  Hannibal  over  the 
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Alps  ascertained,’  2 vols.  Rvo.,  1794  ; ‘ The  Antient  Ca- 
thedral of  Cornwall  historically  surveyed.’  2 vola.  4to.,  1804  ; 
and  ‘ The  Life  of  St.  Neat,’  published  in  1809,  after  his 
death.  He  had  besides  projected  and  in  part  executed  a 
History  of  London  and  a History  of  Oxford,  and  at  least 
talked  of  bringing  out  Notes  on  Shakspere  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Bible.  He  also  wrote  some  fugitive  poetry, 
printed  in  the  collection  of  the  works  of  * The  Cornwall 
and  Devon  Poets,’  2 vols.  Rvo.,  17  ; and  he  contributed 

many  articles  to  the  ‘ English  Review,’  the  4 British  Critic,’ 
and  the  ‘Antijacobin  Review.’  He  died  at  his  rectory’ 
some  time  after  having  had  a stroke  of  paralysis,  on  the 
30th  of  October,  1800. 

As  a man,  Whitaker  appears  to  have  been  a person  of 
warm  and  hasty  but  generous  feelings  better  liked  by 
those  to  whom  he  was  well  known  than  by  those  who  were 
only  for  a short  time  or  occasionally  brought  into  contact 
with  him.  As  a writer  he  is  lively  and  ingenious,  and 
scatters  about  a great  quantity  of  curious  reading  and 
research ; but  his  learning  is  more  excursive  and  various 
than  profound  or  exact,  and  his  fancy  is  much  too  active 
for  the  strength  of  his  judgment.  His  most  important  work 
certainly  is  his  * History  of  Manchester,’  which  is  in  fact  a 
description  of  the  general  state  of  the  country  during  the 
Roman  and  Saxon  times;  much  of  it  indeed  is  merely  con- 
jectural, though  set  down  in  the  most  dogmatic  style  ; but 
valuable  ideas  and  luminous  views  are  occasionally  thrown 
out. 

WHITAKER,  REV.  THOMAS  DUNHAM,  LL.D., 
was  descended  from  an  elder  brother  of  Dr.  William 
Whitaker,  the  Cambridge  professor  of  divinity,  and  emi- 
nent polemic  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  time  when 
he  was  bom,  8th  June,  1759,  at  the  parsonage-house  of 
Kainham  in  Norfolk,  his  father  was  curate  there  ; but  the 
next  year  he  succeeded  to  the  famih  estate  of  Holme,  in 
Lancashire,  which  his  ancestors  had  possessed  ever  since 
about  the  year  1431.  In  1775  he  was  sent  to  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge ; and  in  1780  he  proceeded  LL.B., 
witli  the  design  of  following  the  profession  of  the  civil 
law ; byt  having  by  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1782,  be- 
come proprietor  of  the  family  estate,  he  changed  his 
views,  ana  determined  to  enter  the  church.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1785,  and  priest  the  next  year.  It  is 
not  stated  however  that  he  held  any  preferment  till  he  be- 
came perpetual  curate  of  Holme,  in  1797,  probably  on  his 
own  presentation.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1801,  he  was  in  1809  presented  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  the  vicarage  of  Whalley,  and  in  1818  to  that  of 
Blackburn.  On  being  inducted  into  the  latter  living,  he 
resigned  the  rectory  of  llcysham,  which  he  had  previously 
held  along  with  Whalley,  but  for  how  long  is  not  stated.  He 
died  at  Blackburn,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1821,  leaving 
by  his  wife  Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Thoresby,  Esq.  of 
Leeds,  who  survived  him,  three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
besides  a daughter  whom  he  had  lost  in  1816,  and  a son, 
his  eldest,  who  had  been  killed  by  a fall  from  his  home  the 
year  after. 

Dr.  Whitaker’s  publications  consist  of  a number  of  single 
sermons  and  of  the  following  antiquarian  works : — 4 A His- 
tory’ of  the  Original  Parish  of  Whalley  and  Honour  of 
Clitheroe,  in  the  Counties  of  Lancaster  and  York,’  4to., 
1801 ; reprinted,  with  additions  and  corrections,  in  1808, 
and  again  in  1818 ; ' History  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven,’ 
royal  4to.,  1805,  reprinted  1812;  an  account,  in  Latin,  of 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  4 Dc  Motu  per  BritAnniam  Civico 
minis  1745  et  1748,'  12mo.,  1809  ; 4 The  Life  and  Original 
Correspondence  of  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  Knt.,’  4to.,  1810  ; 
an  edition  of  ‘The  Visions  of  Peirs  Ploughman,’  4to.,  1810 
(upon  which  see  some  remarks  in  the  late  Mr.  Price’s  edition 
of  Warton’s  * History  of  English  Poetry,’  ii.  480-510; ; a 
new  edition  of  Thoresby’s  4 Ducatus  Lcodincnsu,  or  the  To- 
pography of  Leeds,’  fob,  1816  ; • Loidis  and  Eimete,  or  an 
Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Districts  described  in  these 
words  by  Bede,  and  supposed  to  embrace  the  lower  por- 
tions of  Aredale  and  WharfdaJe,  together  with  the  entire 
Vale  of  Calder,  co.  York,’  4to„  1816.  To  these  is  to  be 
added  a portion  of  an  intended  4 History  of  Yorkshire,’  com- 
prehending Richmondshire  and  Lunedale,  which  he  left 
ready  for  the  press,  and  which  has  been  published,  in  folio, 
since  his  deatn.  He  also  published,  in  1812,  an  edition,  in 
8vo.,  of  * The  Sermons  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandy*,  formerly  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  with  a Life  of  the  Author:'  and  'The  Sub- 
stance of  a Speech  delivered  at  a general  meeting  of  the 


Magistrates,  Clergy,  Gentry,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  tne 
hundred  of  Blackburn,  convened  at  Blackburn,  Monday, 
February  10th,  1817,  to  support  the  existing  Laws  and 
Constitution  of  England.’  This  speech  (which  is  inserted 
in  full  in  the  4 Gentleman’s  Magazine,’  vol.  87.  part  i.,  pp. 
213-220)  is  a strong  expression  of  such  anti  -democrat  icaj 
and  conservative  opinions  os,  whether  right  or  wrong  in 
themselves,  might  be  expected  from  an  enthusiastic  anti- 
quary. As  an  illustrator  of  the  national  antiquities  Dr. 
Whitaker  a good  deal  resembled  his  namesake,  the  author 
of 4 The  History  of  Manchester,’  with  whom  he  lias  some- 
times been  confounded : he  was  not  a mere  grubber  in  the 
earth  for  forgotten  facts,  deriving  for  the  most  part  their  only 
value  from  their  having  dropped  out  of  sight  and  been 
thus  laboriously  recovered,  but  looked  at  the  past  in  a 

Ctical  spirit,  with  fancy  and  feeling — which  no  doubt 
i-ever  sometimes  led  him  wrong  where  a colder  or  duller 
investigator  might  not  have  made  the  same  mistakes.  He 
was  also,  like  the  other  Whitaker,  a good  classical  scholar, 
as  well  as  conversant  with  the  learning  of  the  middle  ages. 
Some  able  articles  on  antiquarian  subjects  in  the  early 
numbers  of  the  ‘Quarterly  Review  ’ are  understood  to  have 
been  contributed  bv  Dr.  Whitaker. 

WH 1TBREA1),  SA M U EL,  for  many  years  a leading  mem- 
ber in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  son  of  a wealthy  brewer 
of  the  same  name,  bv  his  wife  Mary  , third  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Cornwallis.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1758. 
He  inherited  the  brewer)’,  and,  by  a clause  in  his  father's 
will,  he  was  compelled  to  retain  a majority  of  the  shares  in 
Ilia  own  hands.  At  his  death  he  held  five-eighths,  which 
would  of  themselves  have  been  a princely  fortune  ; but  in 
addition  to  this  he  possessed  landed  estates  to  the  value  of 
20,000/.  per  annum  (upon  the  plantations  of  one  of  which 
alone  he  had  expended  120,000/.)  and  large  property  in  the 
funds.  Independent  of  his  personal  talents,  Mr.  Whitbread 
must  in  this  country  have  occupied  a position  among  the 
untitled  aristocracy,  both  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  Ins 
connections. 

Great  pains  were  taken  with  his  education.  He  w as  sent 
for  the  usual  time  to  Eton,  and  removed  thence  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  On  leaving  the  University  he 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  under  the  care  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
archdeacon)  Coxe.  In  1789  Mr.  Whitbread  married  Lady 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  Grey ; and  six 
years  later  this  lady's  brother,  Sir  diaries,  married  Mr. 
Whitbread’s  sister. 

Mr.  Whitbread  entered  Parliament  in  1790,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  borough  of  Steyning  ; he  continued  a member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  till  his  death  in  1815,  but  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  represented  the  town  of 
Bedford,  in  which  he  possessed  large  property.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  his  education  under  Mr.  Coxe, 
and  from  his  family  connections,  Mr.  Whitbread  attached 
himself  to  the  Whig  party.  During  the  life  of  Mr.  Fox  he 
continued  a zealous  and*  personally  attached  adherent  of 
that  statesman.  After  Mr.  Fox’s’  death  Mr.  Whitbread, 
though  he  could  scarcely  be  called  the  leader,  was  one  of 
the  men  of  most  influence  in  the  ranks  of  the  disorganised 
opposition.  He  asserted  however  a considerable  degree  of 
personal  independence,  and  did  not  always  act  with  his 

Though  he  had  received  a liberal  education.  Mr.  Whit- 
bread owed  bis  political  power  rather  to  natural  shrewdness, 
unquestioned  sincerity,  and  vehement  energy,  than  to  ex- 
tensive knowledge  or  polished  oratory  or  argument.  The 
unimaginative  and  even  commonplace  character  of  his 
mind  kept  him  secure  from  vacillation  or  inconsistency ; his 
strong  passion  made  him  an  active  and  assiduous  member 
of  the  legislature ; and  his  benevolence  and  integrity  of 
purpose  lent  a moral  dignity  to  his  oratorical  displays. 
Like  most  members  of  parliament  of  his  character,  he  could 
not  elevate  himself  above  mere  personal  conflict,  and  his 
vehemence  of  disposition  gave  his  attacks  an  appearance 
of  asperity  most  alien  to  his  native  kindness  of  disposition. 
The  most  prominent  event  in  Mr.  Whitbread's  parlia- 
mentary career  was  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville, 
which  lie  conducted. 

He  was  a warm  advocate  of  popular  education  ; — a man 
of  deep  religious  impressions.  There  was  however  nothing 
sectarian  or  gloomy  in  his  religion,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  active  part  he ’took  in  the  affairs  of  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  In  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  irreproach- 
able. 
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Mr.  Whitbread  terminated  his  own  life  during  a tem- 
porary aberration  of  intellect,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1815. 
He  had  some  time  previously  been  liable  to  attacks  of  a 
morbid  despondency,  under  which  he  imagined  himself  the 
victim  of  conspiracies  and  the  object  of  public  ridicule  or 
condemnation.  A local  pressure  on  the  brain,  discovered 
on  dissection,  seems  to  account  sufficiently  for  this  malady, 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  excessive  devotion  to  busi- 
ness. 

(. Public  Character*  of  1806-7  ; Annual  Register,  1815  ; 
Parliamentary  Debate a ; Annual  Biograjihy.) 

WHITBY,  a parliamentary  borough  and  seaport, 243  miles 
north  by  west  from  London,  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, in  54°  28'  N.  lat.  and  3!V  W.  long.  The  parish  is  chiefly 
in  Whitby  Strand  Liberty,  but  a small  part  of  it  is  in 
Langbaurgh  Liberty.  The  town  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  tne  river  Esk,  where  it  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean,  the  larger  and  better  part  beinc  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  A drawbridge  connects  the  two  parts  of 
the  town,  and  allows  ships  to  pa*«  into  the  inner  harbour, 
which  ys  formed  in  the  nver,  and  is  capacious  and  secure, 
with  dry  docks  for  building  and  repairing.  The  harbour 
has  ten  feet  of  water  in  ordinary  neap-tides,  and  fifteen 
feet  and  upwards  in  spring-tides.  The  east  pier  and  west 
pier,  which  protect  the  outer  harbour,  run  out  into  the 
German  Ocean,  and  two  inner  piers  break  the  force  of  the 
waves  in  stormy  weather.  The  ground  on  each  side  of  the 
river  rises  rapidly,  especially  on  the  east  side,  where  the 
ridge  is  so  steep  as  to  have  stopped  the  building  of  houses 
in  that  direction,  and  the  town  on  this  side  is  continued 
southwards  in  a narrow  column  of  houses  along  the  bank 
of  the  river.  The  ridge  is  less  steep  on  the  west  side,  and 
the  streets  have  been  carried  over  the  crown  of  the  hill, 
and  there  the  best  houses  are  situated.  The  streets  are  very 
narrow  in  both  parts  of  the  town,  but  they  are  well  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas.  The  oldest  houses  have  been  built 
quite  close  to  the  river  and  sea. 

There  is  a town-hall,  a custom-house,  a news-room,  a dis- 
pensary, and  a seamen's  hospital  for  widows  and  children  of 
seamen.  The  theatre  was  burnt  in  1823,  and  we  have  no 
authorities  who  mention  the  rebuilding  of  it.  The  church 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a high  cliff  to  the  east,  and  a flight  of 
190stone  steps  leads  to  it  from  the  town  below.  The  living  is 
a curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  of  the  net 
annual  value  of  206/.  The  ruins  of  Whitby  Abbey  are  near 
the  church,  overlooking  the  sea  at  the  height  of  240  feet. 
The  beautiftil  central  tower  fell  in  1830;  the  existing 
remains  consist  of  the  choir,  the  north  transept,  nearly 
entire,  and  part  of  the  west  front.  There  arc  two  or  three 
chapels-of-easc  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. and  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Methodists, 
Quakers,  Presbyterians,  and  Unitarians.  There  are  Lan- 
caaterian  and  other  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes. 

- In  1837  an  act  was  passed  ‘ for  better  paving,  cleansing, 
lighting,  watching,  and  improving  the  town  of  Whitby,’ 
and  in  1841  another  act  was  passed  * to  alter  and  amend’ 
the  above  act.  In  1833  an  act  was  passed  for  making  a 
railway  from  Whitby  to  Pickering,  which  is  distant  about 
20  miles  south  by  west.  This  railway  was  opened  in  May, 
1836,  for  passengers  and  general  traffic : it  has  only  one 
track,  and  is  worked  by  horses  and  two  inclined  planes. 
A branch  railway  goes  to  the  freestone-quarries,  which  are 
about  three  miles  lrom  Whitby. 

The  population  of  Whitby,  in  1821,  was  8697  ; in  1K31 
it  had  fallen  to  7765.  The  number  of  depositors  in  the 
savings’-bank,  Nov.  20,  1842,  was  1157.  The  smallest 
sum  on  which  interest  is  allowed  is  lor. 

Whitby  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  electors  are  householders  of  10/.  and  upwards.  The 
number  on  the  register  in  1835-6  was  431 ; in  1830-40  the 
number  was  445.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  which  includes  the  townships  of  Ruswarp, 
Ilawkscr,  and  Stainsacre,  was,  in  1831,  10,300;  in  1841  it 
was  0862. 

Whitby  is  an  antient  place : it  seems  to  have  arisen 
originally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  an  abbey  founded  by 
Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  in  867 ; hut  both  abbey 
and  town  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  lay  in 
ruins  till  after  the  Norman  conquest,  when  the  abbey  was 
rebuilt,  and  the  town  became  a considerable  fishing  town, 
in  which  state  it  continued  several  centuries.  It  did  not 
rise  in  commercial  importance  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  working  of  the  alum- 


mines  in  the  neighbourhood  was  greatly  extended,  the 
harbour  was  improved,  and  ship-building  was  carried  on. 
Alum  was  exported  to  France  and  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. During  the  late  war  seven  dockyards  were  in  full 
employ  in  ship-building  and  repairing,  and  manufactures 
of  sailcloth,  ropes,  and  other  necessaries  for  shipping  were 
carried  on  to  a great  extent.  In  1819  twelve  ships  were 
employed  in  the  whale-fisheries.  The  export  of  alum  to 
the  continent  has  ceased,  and  it  is  now  sent  chiefly  to 
London  and  other  British  ports.  The  port  has  nearly  if 
not  entirely  ceased  to  employ  its  ships  in  the  whale- 
fisheries.  The  manufacture  of  sailcloth  has  diminished, 
and  only  three  or  four  of  the  dockyards  are  now  used. 
The  foreign  exports  are  inconsiderable  : the  chief  imports 
arc  timber,  and  hemp  and  flax  from  the  Baltic.  The  chief 
article  sent  coastwise  is  freestone  from  the  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Whitby  is  still  a very  considerable  seaport.  There  are 
only  seven  in  England  which  exceed  it  in  the  number  of 
registered  ships  (London,  2405  ships,  598,554  tons ; New- 
castle, 1143  ships,  259,571  tons;  Liverpool,  1097  ships, 
307,852  tons  ; Sunderland,  803  ships,  174,202 tons ; White- 
haven, 341  ships,  55,501  tons  ; Hull,  323  ships,  (57,795  tons  ; 
and  Yarmouth,  315  ships,  34,676  tons).  According  to  a 
parliamentary  return,  dated  March  23, 1842,  the  number  of 
registered  vessels  above  50  tons  was  291,  the  burthen  of 
which  was  estimated  at  47,837  tons ; and,  according  to  an- 
other return,  the  gross  receipt  for  customs’  duty  in  1840 
was  0054/.  18*.  7 d.,  3914/.  14f.  10rf.  having  been  remitted 
to  the  receiver-general  after  payment  of  expenses. 

(Boundary  Reports,  1832;  Parliamentary  Documents ; 
Young's  History  of  Whitby , Whitby,  1817.) 

WHITBY,  DANIEL,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  great 
celebrity  in  his  own  day,  and  some  of  whose  works  arc 
still  in  considerable  repute,  was  born  in  1638,  at  Rushden, 
or  Rusden,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  1653  he  was  admitted 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
scholar  in  June,  1655 : he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1(557, 
and  that  of  M.A.  in  1660,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  his 
college  in  1664.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  found  a 
zealous  patron  in  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  collated  him  in  October,  1668, 
to  a prebend  in  his  cathedral,  and  in  November  following 
to  another.  In  September,  1672,  he  was  admitted  chantor 
or  precentor  of  the  same  church,  and  immediately  after 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  presented  to  the  rector}’  of  St.  Edmund's 
church,  in  the  city  of  Salisbury ; but,  although  his  life 
lasted  for  more  than  half  a century  longer,  this  was  the 
last  of  his  preferments.  He  died  at  Salisbury,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1726,  having,  it  is 
said,  been  at  St.  Edmund’s  church  (one  account  makes 
him  to  have  preached)  the  day  before. 

The  early  date  at  which,  after  so  promising  a commence- 
ment, his  professional  progress  was  stopped,  is  explained 
by  the  history  of  his  literary  performances,  which  forms  all 
the  rest  of  his  biography.  His  first  publications  were  a series 
of  attacks  upon  popery,  in  the  course  of  the  active  contro- 
versy upon  that  subject  which  was  kept  up  almost  without 
intermission  in  England  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revo- 
lution : — • Romish  Doctrines  not  from  the  beginning,’  4to., 
Lon..  1664,  an  answer  to  Serenus  Creasy ; * A<\c  »3  trrS, 
or  an  answer  to  Sure  Footing’  (an  anonymous  work  by  a 
Popish  missionary  called  John  Sergeant,  alias  Smith  >.  8vo., 
Oxford,  1666;  * A Discourse  concerning  the  Idolatry  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,’  8vo.,  Lon.,  1674,  in  defence  of  Stil- 
iingfleet,  and  against  his  popish  assailant  Dr.  Thomas 
Godden,  alias  Browne ; * Tne  Absurdity  and  Idolatry  of 
Host-worship  proved,’  8vo.,  Lon.,  1679  ; 4 A Discourse 
concerning  the  Laws,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  made  against 
Heretics  by  Popes,  Emperors,  &c.,’  4tO.,  Lon.,  1682,  re- 
printed at  London  in  8vo.  in  1723,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Bishop  Kcnnet,  in  which  it  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Maunce.  In  1671  he  also  published  at  Oxford,  in  8vo. 

4 Aoyoc  rift  IIi<rrcfc>c,  or  the  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Faith 
and  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.’ 

In  1083,  unfortunately  for  his  peace  and  his  reputation, 
he  turned  aside  from  attacking  the  Papists  to  defending 
the  Dissenters,  publishing  in  that  year,  at  London,  an  8vo. 
volume  entitled  * The  Protestant  Reconciler,  humbly 
pleading  for  condescension  to  Dissenting  Brethren  in  things 
indifferent  and  unnecessary,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
showing  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  make  such  things  the 
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necessary  conditions  of  communion.'  The  book  (which 
was  anonymous,  but  the  authorship  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  soon  discovered)  was  immediately  attacked 
with  meat  fury  from  various  quarters : the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  a congregation  held  on  the  21st  of  July,  con 
demned  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  marshal  in  the 
School*  Quadrangle  *,  and  at  length  Whitby,  on  the  requi- 
sition or  his  diocesan  and  patron.  Bishop  Ward,  signed  on 
the  Oth  of  October  a strong  expression  of  his  sorrow  and 
repentance  for  having  * through  want  of  prudence  and 
deference  to  authority  ’ caused  it  to  be  printed  ami  pub- 
lished, and  his  distinct  retractation  of  its  two  main  prin- 
ciples— that  it  is  not  lawful  lor  superiors  to  impose  any- 
thing in  the  worship  of  God  not  antecedently  necessary, 
and  that  the  duty  of  not  offending  a weak  brother  is  incon- 
sistent with  all  human  right  of  making  laws  concerning 
indifferent  things— both  of  which  he  now  professed  to  have 
discovered  to  be  false,  erroneous,  and  scnismatical.  The 
same  year  he  also  published  a second  part  of  the  1 Pro- 
testant Reconciler,  earnestly  persuading  the  Dissenting 
laity  to  join  in  fill!  communion  with  the  Church  o£  Eng- 
land, and  answering  all  the  objections  of  non-conformists 
against  the  lawfulness  of  their  submission  unto  the  rites 
and  constitution  of  that  church.' 

He  nowr,  after  publishing  a Latin  compendium  of  ethics, 

• Ethices  Compendium  in  usum  academicae  juventutis,’ 
Rvo.,  Oxon„  1084,  returned  to  his  old  subject,  the  errors  of 
popery,  and  published  ‘ A Treatise  ia  confutation  of  the 
Latin  Service  in  the  Church  of  Rome,’  4to.,  l/ou.,  1087 ; 

* The  Fallibility  of  the  Roman  Church  demonstrated,’  4to., 
Lon.,  1087,  a treatise  against  the  worship  of  images;  * A 
Demonst ration  that  the  Church  of  Rome  and  her  Councils 
have  erred,’  4to.,  Lon.,  1088,  on  communion  in  one  kind ; 
and  ‘Treatise  of  Traditions,’  part  i.,  4to.,  Lon.,  1088; 
part  ii.,  4to.,  Lon.,  1G8D. 

He  next  came  for  want  in  defence  of  the  Revolution,  in 
two  treatises:  the  first  entitled  ‘Considerations  humbly 
offered  for  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,’  4to.,  Lond.,  1080 ; the  second,  * An  His- 
torical Account  of  some  things  relating  to  the  Nature  of 
the  English  Government,  Sic.,’  4to.,  Lond.,  1090.  These 
were  followed  by  * A Discourse  confirming  the  Truth  and 
Certainty  of  the  Christian  Faith,  from  the  Extraordinary 
(lifts  of  the  Iloly  Ghost  vouchsafed  to  the  Apostles,’  4to„ 
10U1 ; a treatise  in  Latin  against  An  an  ism  and  Socinianism, 
‘Tractatius  de  Vera  Christi  Debate,'  4to.,  Oxf„  1001 ; and 
■ A Discourse  of  the  Love  of  God,’  8vo.,  Lond.,  1007. 

In  1703  appeared,  in  two  volumes  folio,  his  principal 
work,  * A Paraphrase  and  Commentary'  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.’ Tins  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  is  still  held  in 
much  esteem  by  the  adherents  of  the  Anninian  system  of 
doctrine.  Tlie  hest  edition  is  that  of  1700,  in  2 vols.  fol. ; 
and  the  work  was  reprinted  so  recently  as  1822,  in  one 
volume,  royal  4to.  In  connection  with  it  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished ‘ A Discourse  of  the  Necessity  and  Usefulness  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  by  reason  of  the  Corruptions  of  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion  among  Jews  and  Heathens,’ 
Rvo.,  Lond.,  1703  ; 4 Reflections  on  some  Assertions  and 
Opinions  of  Mr.  Dodweli,  &c.'  Bvo.,  Lond.,  1707 ; * A Dis- 
course concerning  the  True  Import  of  the  words  Election 
and  Reprobation ,*  Hvo.,  Lond.,  1710  (commonly  called 
4 Whitby  on  the  Five  Poinls/and  often  reprinted;  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  173.) ; there  is  one  of  so  late  a date  as 
1817;  ; ‘Four  Discourses’  (on  Election  and  Reprobation), 
8vo.,  Lond.,  1710 ; a treatise  against  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  in  Latin,  ‘Traetatus  de  Iinputatioue  Divina 
Pcccati  Adami  Posteris  ejus,  &c.,'  8vo„  Lond.,  1711. 
Whitby  had  been  bred  a Calvinist,  his  teachers  at  the 
university  having  been  all  of  that  persuasion  ; and,  as  he 
states  himself  in  a preface  to  one  of  the  above  tracts.  Iris 
cwn  investigations  and  reflections  had  gradually  brought 
■lim  round  to  the  opposite  opinions. 

But  his  views  afterwards  underwent  a still  further 
change.  Dr.  Clarke’s  4 Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity’,’ 
which  appeared  in  1712,  made  him  a convert  to  Arianism, 
and  he  afterwards  published  tlw>  following  tracts  in  defence 
of  his  new  creed: — ‘ Dissertatio  de  S.  Scripturnrum  Inter- 
pretatione’  (against  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  the 
controversies  about  the  Trinity),  8vo„  1714  ; 4 A Discourse 
showing  that  the  Expositions  which  the  Ante-Nieene 
Fathers  have  given  are  more  agreeable  to  the  Interpreta- 
tions of  Dr.  Clarke,  &c.’  8vo.,  Lond.,  1714;  4 A True 
Account  and  Confutation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sabel- 


liana,’  8 vo.,  ’Lond.,  1616;  and  a disquisition,  in  Latin, 
on  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  study  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  under  the  title  of  ‘Disquisitiones 
Modcstac  in  Bulli  Defensionem  Fidei  Nieenae,’  8vo., 
1720.  This  last  tract  involved  him  in  a controversy 
with  the  great  Trinitarian  champion,  Dr.  Waterland. 
Whitby  defended  him-self  in  two  additional  pamphlets, 
published  this  same  year,  and  retained  his  Arian  prin- 
ciples to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  appears  from  his  posthu- 
mous work  entitled  4 Tcrrifxu  or  the  Last 

Thoughts  of  Dr.  Whitby : containing  his  Correction  of 
several  passages  in  his  Commentary  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ; to  which  are  added  Five  Discourses,  published  by 
his  express  order ;’  8vo.,  Lond.,  172H. 

Meanwhile  he  had  published  another  tract  on  the 
Romi»h  question,  entitled  ‘Irrisio  Dei  Panarii  Roma- 
nonrium ; the  Derision  of  the  Breadeu  God,  &e.,’  8vo., 
Lond.,  1710 ; and  he  had  also  taken  part  in  the  Bangorian 
controversy,  by  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  Bishop 
Hoadly ; the  tirst,  ‘An  Answer  to  Dr.  Snape's  Second 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,’  8vo.,  Lond.,  1717;  the 
second,  * A Defence  of  the  Propositions  contained  in  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor’s  Sermon,’  8vo.,  Lond..  1718. 

To  this  long  list  are  still  to  be  added  six  single  sermons 
published  at  different  times  betweeu  1671  and  1714 : 
‘Thirty-three  Sermons  upon  the  Attributes  of  God,'  2 vols., 
8vo.,  Lond.,  1710;  ‘Sermons  on  Several  Occasions.’ Bvo. . 
Lond.,  1720 ; ‘Twelve  Sermons  preached  at  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Sa rum,’  8vo.,  Lond.,  1726;  besides  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  entitled  ‘A  Short  View  of  Dr.  Beveridge's 
Writings,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1711 — a severe  attack  on  Bwhop 
Beveridge— of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  author. 
WHITCHURCH.  [Hampshire.] 

WHITCHURCH.  [Shropshire.] 

WHITE  BEAM-TREE.  [Pyrus.] 

WHITE  CANONS.  [Prkmonstratensian  Order.] 
WHITE  LAKE,  or  BIELOE  OZERO.  [Russian  Em- 
pire.] 

WHITE  LEAD.  [Lead,  p.  370.] 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS.  [New  Hampshire.] 

WHITE  RIVER.  [Mississippi  River.] 

WHITE  SEA  a large  gulf  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which 
enters  deeply  into  the  northern  parts  of  European  Russia, 
between  64*’ 30'  and  68°  30'  N.  lat.  It  rather  resembles  n 
sound  of  large  dimensions,  than  an  open  sea,  and  has 
nearly  the  shape  of  a semicircle,  whose  opening  is  directed 
towards  the  north-west,  ami  which  is  separated  from  the 
open  sea  by  a large  peninsula,  which  takes  its  ordinary 
name  from  the  town  of  Kola,  built  not  far  from  its  northern 
shore.  The  entrance  to  the  White  Sea  is  bcl ween  Kanin 
No?s,  on  the  peninsula,  or  rather  island,  of  Kaninskain 
Zemlia,  which  lies  to  the  east.  and  Swatoi  Noss,  a project- 
ing cape  of  the  peninsula  of  Kola.  These  two  places  are 
about  100  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The  gulf  gradu- 
ally grows  narrower,  and  where  it  tum3  to  the  south-west 
it  Is  hardly  more  than  40  miles  wide.  That  portion  of  it 
which  lies  east  and  west  is  nearly  twice  as  wide,  and  ex- 
pands towards  the  south  into  two  large  gulfs,  the  Dwinskaia 
Cuba,  or  Gulf  of  the  Dwina,  on  the  east,  and  the  Onezkai’a 
Guba,  or  Gulf  of  the  Onega:  both  bays  have  received 
their  names  from  the  rivers  which  fall  into  their  most 
south-eastern  recesses.  West  of  the  Onezkaia  Guba  the 
White  Sea  terminates  with  an  inlet,  which  is  about  1(30 
miles  long,  but  has  only  a mean  width  of  25  miles  and  runs 
to  the  north-west.  It  is  called  KandalaskaYa  Guba,  or  the 
Gulf  of  Kandalask,  ft-om  a small  place  of  that  name  which 
lies  near  its  innermost  recess.  The  area  of  this  sea  is  said 
to  l>e  about  44,000  square  miles. 

The  White  Sea  is  so  far  favourable  to  navigation,  that  it 
has  a considerable  depth  of  water,  and  yet  within  sound- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  a sandbank  which  lies  before 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  Dwinskaia  Guba.  This  sandbank  approaches  the 
eastern  shore  within  about  a mile,  and  remains  about  three 
miles  distant  from  the  southern  shore.  Large  vessels  there- 
fore must  keep  near  the  shore,  which  is  generally  rocky 
and  of  moderate  height,  but  may  be  safely  approached,  ns 
the  depth  is  seldom  less  than  20  fathoms.  A bar  lies  Rcross 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Dwina,  which  at  low-water  has 
only  12}  feet  of  water,  and  at  high-water  from  14^  to  15 
feet ; at  spring-tides  it  rises  to  17  feet.  But  the  sea  is  fre- 
quently covered  with  fogs,  which  are  thick  at  a distance 
from  the  shore,  but  much  less  so  as  the  coast  is  approached, 
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which  circumstance  renders  them  leas  dangerous  to  ship- 
ping. The  navigation  generally  lasts  six  months,  as  the  ice 
in  the  Dwina  begins  to  appear  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
before  the  beginning  of  May  the  river  cannot  safely  be 
entered  by  Teasels.  Some  account  of  the  trade  of  this  sea 
is  found  under  Archangel,  vol.  iii..  p.  207. 

Fish  is  more  abundant  in  the  White  Sea  than  in  any  of 
the  closed  seas  of  Europe.  Seals  arc  very  frequently  met 
with  on  the  shores.  The  white  fish,  as  it  is  called  bv  the 
whalers  of  Spitsbergen,  or  the  beluga,  or  white  whale, 
of  authors  ami  navigators,  yields  a valuable  oil,  and 
is  met  with  in  large  shoals.  Cod  is  taken  in  great 
quantities  along  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  Kola. 
Herrings  arc  as  numerous  as  along  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way. The  aalmo  autumnalis  of  Pallas  enters,  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer,  the  small  lakes  along  the 
coast,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  flavour.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  White  Sea  is  the  most  western  part  of 
tile  Arctic  Ocean  where  this  fish  is  found.  Other  kinds 
of  fish  which  abound  arc  the  Gadus  a-glefinus,  Gadus 
cal  lariat,  and  the  flat  fish  which  is  called  Plcuronectes  gla- 
cial is.  But  the  fishery  carried  on  by  the  population  on  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea  is  not  limited  to  that  sea.  From 
Archangel,  Mescn,  and  Onega  many  vessels  are  annually 
sent  to  the  coasts  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  especially  to  Spits- 
bergen and  Nova  Zcmlia,  where  they  take  whales  the  nar- 
whal, the  Physeter  macrocephalus,  or  white  whale,  seals, 
ami  the  walrus.  The  walrus  is  called  in  the  Russian  language 
marsh,  from  which  the  English  morse  is  derived,  as  the 
teeth  of  that  animal  were  first  brought  to  England  from 
the  White  Sea. 

The  whole  eastern  coast  of  America,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  had 
been  discovered  before  the  existence  of  the  White  Sea 
was  known  to  the  seafaring  nations  of  Europe.  It  appears 
that  before  1353  the  farthest  point  known  in  these  parts 
was  VardSehuus  in  Norway.  In  that  year  however 
Richard  Chancelor,  with  his*  ship  belonging  to  the  squa- 
dron of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  had  been  sent  to 
discover  a north-east  passage  to  Cataia,  or  China,  arrived 
at  St.  Nikolaus,  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Arch- 
angel, and  by  this  voyage,  and  the  negotiations  which 
followed  it,  the  empire  of  Russia  was  opened  to  English 
enterprise.  A company  which  had  been  formed  in  Eng- 
land tor  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  in  these  parts, 
pushed  its  enterprises  beyond  tne  limits  of  Russia,  and  sent 
its  delegates  even  to  Bokhara.  The  commerce  of  the 
White  Sea  rapidly  increased ; towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  centrin'  the  Dutch  and  Hanseatic  towns  began  to 
send  vessels  to  New  Kholmogory,  as  Archangel  was  then 
called,  which  w as  built  in  1584.  It  was  less  active  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  civil  wars,  which  laid  waste 
the  empire  after  the  death  of  Boris  Godoonoff,  and  the 
plague  and  the  ill-will  which  Alexei  Mi chailo witch  showed 
tow  ards  the  English  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  frequently 
interrupted  and  almost  annihilated  the  English  commerce 
with  Archangel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  it  be- 
came more  steady  and  began  to  increase,  but  the  advan- 
tages which  the  English  had  enjoyed  over  other  sca-faring 
nations  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  their  profits  were 
greatly  reduced.  After  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg 
the  commerce  of  Russia  was  diverted  from  the  While  Sea 
to  the  Baltic,  and  this  was  in  a short  time  completely 
effected  by  the  energetic  measures  of  Peter  the  Great. 
During  the  whole  of  the  last  century  the  commerce  of 
Archangel  was  in  a languishing  state,  so  that  between  1701 
and  1703  not  more  than  40  vessels  on  an  average  visited 
the  port,  whilst  at  the  beginning  of  the  centnry  their  num- 
ber nad  auuually  amounted  to  150.  Hie  empress  Cathe- 
rine II.  did  little  to  raise  it,  but  Paul  I.  ana  Alexander 
took  off  the  restrictions  under  which  Peter  had  laid  its 
commerce,  and  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  lias 
continually  been  increasing. 

(Liilke’s  Reisi'  durch  (Lis  Nordliche  Rismcer ; Storch’s 
Oeschickte  des  Russitchen  Handels.) 

WHITE  SWELLING,  a disease  of  the  joints,  so  called 
on  account  of  the  unaltered  colour  of  the  skin.  Under 
this  term  arc  included  nearly  all  those  diseases  of  the 
joints  which  are  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  in  the 
hones,  cartilages,  or  membranes  constituting  the  joint. 
These  inflammations  are  constantly  attended  with  swelling, 
which  is  circumscribed ; the  part  is  sometimes  hard,  re- 
sisting the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  thus  leading  to  the 


impression  that  the  bone  is  swollen  and  diseased ; or  it 
may  be  elastic,  and  yielding  to  pressure ; or  so  sort  as  to 
produce  the  impression  of  the  presence  of  fluid.  Some- 
times these 'Swelling*  are  attended  with  no  pain,  at  other 
times  pain  is  one  or  the  earliest  symptoms,  and  is  constantly 
present,  and  greatly  aggravated  by  the  motion  of  the  limb. 
In  some  cases  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  but  little  im- 
peded, whilst  in  others  they  are  entirely  destroyed.  These 
general  symptoms  however  admit  of  distinction,  and  seve- 
ral forms  of  white  swelling  can  now  be  traced  to  different 
parts  of  the  joint  as  their  scat. 

Amongst  older  writers  these  diseases  have  been  described 
under  the  names  of  snina  venlosa,  fungus  arliculi , lym- 
phatic tumor,  and  other  names.  A common  division  of 
these  diseases  is  also  into  rheumatic  and  scrofulous,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in  a 
rheumatic  or  scroftilons  state  of  the  system.  Tile  more 
active  were  referred  to  the  former  and*  the  chronic  to  the 
latter.  Many  other  distinctions  are  founded  more  upon 
the  age,  temperament,  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  than 
upon  essentia!  difference*  of  the  disease.  The  following  are 
the  diseases  of  the  joints  which  are  generally  denominated 
white  swellings. 

1.  Inflammation  rtf  the  Synovial  Membranes.—! this 
disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  When  acute,  the 
skin  is  generally  red,  and  the  joint  very  painful  and  tender. 
It  commences  with  pain  at  one  particular  spot,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  after,  swelling  takes  place.  The  swelling  may 
he  felt  at  first  to  undulate,  from  the  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  membrane ; but  this  becomes  less  evident  as  the  disease 
advances,  from  the  thickening  of  the  membranes  and  also 
from  the  effusion  of  lymph.  The  swelling  always  assumes 
the  form  and  direction  or  the  synovial  membranes.  In  a 
few  days  the  disease  subsides  altogether  or  assumes  the 
chronic  form.  When  the  inflammation  is  chronic  from 
the  beginning,  the  nain  and  tenderness  are  much  less,  so 
that  the  patient  is  able  to  walk  about  without  much  diffi- 
culty. There  is  little  or  no  fever,  the  skin  retains  its 
natural  colour,  the  swelling  increases  only  slowly,  and  the 
symptoms  are  rendered  worse  by  exposure  to  cold  and 
exertion.  In  these  coses,  although  the  effused  fluid  may 
at  length  become  absorbed,  the  synovial  membrane  re- 
mains thickened,  ami  swelling  and  stiffness  of  the  joint  are 
the  consequence,  constituting  a very  common  form  of 
white  swelling.  The  causes  of  this  disease  arc  both  con- 
stitutional and  local.  It  may  arise  as  an  effect  of  phlebitis, 
out,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  or  mercury ; or  it  may  be  pro- 
uced  by  sprains,  contusions,  woutnb,  dislocations,  or  frac- 
tures of  the  heads  of  the  bones. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  vary  according  os  it 
is  acute  or  chronic,  or  dependent  on  local  or  constitutional 
causes.  In  the  acute  and  local  form  of  the  disease  perfect 
quietude  must  be  insisted  on,  and  general  bleeding  .and 
leeches  to  the  part  should  be  had  recourse  to,  with  saline 
purgatives  and  diaphoretics.  When  the  skin  is  tense, 
fomentations  and  poultices  may  be  used;  but  where  not, 
cold  lotions  will  be  best.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  chronic 
form  leeches  and  cold  lotions  to  the  part  nmy  be  applied 
and  perfect  quietude  enjoined.  In  the  latter  stages  counter- 
irritants  may  be  used,  such  as  blisters,  the  savinc  cerate, 
ointment  or  tartarizod  antimony.  See.  When  persons  are 
well  enough  to  move  about,  the  joint  should  be  kept  from 
movement  by  strapping  it  with  soap-plaster,  or  covering 
it  with  a bondage  or  a cap  of  leather  or  other  material 
made  to  fit  tight.  For  the  removal  of  the  stiffness,  chain- 
pooing,  the  vapour-bath,  or  friction  with  the  hand,  may  be 
employed.  When  the  inflammation  arises  from  rheumatism 
or  syphilis,  the  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  for  those 
diseases. 

2.  Pulpy  Thickening  itf  the  Synovial  Membrane. — This 
disease  generally  occurs  in  young  persona  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  and  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  knee-joint.  There  is  not  much  pain  in  the  joint,  hut 
swelling  and  rigidity  come  on  slowly.  The  joint  on  being 
touched  appears  to  have  fluid  in  it.  This  disease  goes  on 
sometimes  for  years,  till  at  last  it  destroy*  the  joint. ; and 
unless  the  limb  is  amputated,  hectic  symptoms  ensue  and 
destroy  the  patient.  This  disease  consists  in  a total  dis- 
organization of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  converted 
into  a brownish  or  lightish  brown  pulpy  substance,  varying 
from  a quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  Ihickness.  In 
its  advanced  stages  the  cartilages,  bones,  aud  ligaments 
of  the  joint  become  implicated  in  the  disease. 
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The  well-marked  cases  of  this  disease  must  be  looked 
upon  as  incurable,  and  only  amputation  will  give  a chance 
01  relief.  In  mild  or  doubtful  cases  the  only  plan  that 
seems  to  otter  success  is  perfect  quietude  of  the*  joint, 
which  mav  he  secured  by  pasteboard  or  other  splints,  or 
by  soap-plaster.  The  general  health  should  be  attended 
to,  and  local  applications  made  according  to  the  symptoms. 
Inflammation  should  be  subdued  by  leeches,  and  gentle 
counter-irritants  may  be  kept  constantly  applied. 

3.  Ulceration  of'  the  Cartilage*. — This  disease  occurs 
chiefly  in  children  or  adults  under  the  middle  age.  It  is 
frequently  a consequence  of  the  preceding  diseases,  hut 
often  occurs  alone,  although  in  its  progress  it  may  involve 
the  whole  joint.  The  joint  in  which  it  is  most  freciuently 
seen  is  the  hip,  producing  the  greater  amount  of  the  dis- 
eases known  by  the  name  of  hip-joint  disease.  When  it 
occurs  in  the  knee,  it  differs  from  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membranes  by  the  pain  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  being  slight,  and  its  going  on  increasing  in 
intensity.  The  pain  is  also  present  sometimes  four  or  five 
weeks  before  any  swelling  is  perceived.  The  swelling, 
when  it  does  occur,  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  outside  the  joint,  and  often  appears  much  larger 
than  it  really  is,  from  the  previous  wasting  of  the  leg  from 
want  of  use.  In  many  cases  an  effusion  takes  place  into 
the  synovial  membrane  and  increases  the  swelling.  In  the 
progress  of  the  disease  nlrscesses  form,  having  fistulous  con- 
nections with  Ihe  svnovial  membrane  and  Ine  surrounding 
inflamed  tissue.  As  the  cartilaginous  tissue  is  renewed 
with  difficulty,  the  most  favourable  termination  of  this 
disease  is  generally  attended  with  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  rest  is  essential ; whatever 
moves  the  limb  affects  the  diseased  cartilage.  The  limb 
may  be  placed  in  splints,  or  bandaged  up  with  sonp-plaster, 
or  perfect  quietude  of  the  joint  may  be  secured  by  M'In- 
tyre ’s  fracture-splint,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  removed  for  the  purpose  of  making  applications  to 
the  part  affected.  Where  the  joint  is  hot,  cola  lotions  and 
leocnes  mav  be  applied ; but  where  it  is  cool,  counter- 
irritants  blisters,  issues,  moxas,  anlimonia!  ointment,  or 
croton  oil.  On  the  Continent  the  actual  cautery  is  recom- 
mended. For  the  swelling  and  rigidity  which  so  con- 
stantly remain,  relief  mav  be  sought  in  the  douche,  cliam- 
pooing,  or  friction  with  the  hand. 

4.  Scrofulous  Disease  of  the  Joints,  beginning  in  the 
Bones. — At  one  time  all  white  swellings  were  supposed  to 
involve  the  bones,  and  this  on  account  of  the  apparent 
enlargement  of  the  bones  of  the  affected  joint.  Tliat  this 
is  not  the  ease  the  existence  of  the  above  forms  of  disease 
proves,  but  even  the  fact  on  which  the  supposition  was 
founded  is  not  correct.  So  far  from  the  bones  being  always 
enlarged  in  these  cases,  there  are  only  a very  few  on  record 
in  which  dissection  has  shown  the  bones  to  be  enlarged. 
The  bone  has  been  supposed  to  be  swelled  from  ihe 
hardness  of  thepart  and  its  size:  but  the  former  arises  from 
the  natural  texture  of  the  parts,  and  the  latter  is  made  to 
appear  greater  by  contrast  with  the  wasting  diseased 
limb.  Hut  the  bones  are  subject  to  disease  which  begins 
in  their  cancellous  texture.  'Hie  phosphate  of  litne  is 
removed  from  them  or  deposited  in  less  quantity,  and 
a yellow  caseous  substance  is  secreted  in  its  place.  The 
heads  of  the  bones  are  altogether  weakened  and  softened, 
and  deposits  of  bony  matter  of  an  irregular  form  are 
found  on  their  outside.  Whilst  this  change  is  going  on 
the  pationt  experiences  pain:  the  knee,  which  is  the  joint 
it  most  commonly  attacks,  swells;  the  motions  of  the  joint 
are  affected,  and  it  becomes  more  or  le*s  contracted,  so 
as  to  prevent  it  being  straightened.  In  the  course  of 
time  matter  is  formed  in  the  cavity,  and  makes  its  way 
out  by  ulceration  through  the  synovial  membrane,  or 
abscesses  form  on  the  outside  of  the  joint.  Sometimes 
sinuses  occur,  and  run  to  a considerable  extent  from  the 
joint  under  the  fascia,  or  between  it  and  the  skin. 

This  condition  of  a limb  is  generally  connected  with  a 
scrofulous  constitution,  and  the  more  decided  the  scro- 
fulous disposition,  the  more  difficult  will  the  disease  be 
to  treat.  However,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, this  must  be  attended  to  primarily  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases.  Under  the  article  Scrofula  will  he 
found  indicated  the  general  principles  on  which  such  cases 
should  be  treated.  The  local  treatment  must  be  the  same 
as  for  other  cases  of  white  swelling.  Quietude  of  the 
joint  should  be  secured  on  sonic  of  the  plans  previously 


proposed,  and  ns  there  is  a constant  tendency  to  anchylosis, 
care  should  be  taken  if  possible  that  the  anchylosis  occurs 
in  a position  most  convenient  for  using  the  limb.  Counter- 
irritants  will  be  found  of  great  utility  in  these  cases,  such  as 
blisters,  antimonial  ointment,  and  croton  oil.  Care  how- 
ever must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  employed  whilst  there 
is  a tendency  to  inflammatory  action;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  means  that  are  employed,  such  as  leeches,  cold 
lotions.  &c.,  for  an  increased  activity  of  the  part,  should  be 
immediately  abandoned  when  that  activity  ceases.  When 
the  morbid  process  has  been  arrested,  chnmpooing,  friction, 
and  pouring  water  on  the  part  from  a height  should  be 
bad  recourse  to,  for  the  puriwse  of  strengthening  it.  The 
abscesses  which  form  in  these  cases  should  be  opened 
early;  if  left  to  themselves,  they  often  leave  ulcerations 
which  are  difficult  to  heal. 

(Cooper,  First  Lines  if  Surgery : Surgical  Dictionary  ; 
Brodie,  Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Joints.) 

WHITE  THORN,  or  HAWTHORN.  [Crat.kgus.] 

WHITE,  ROBERT,  an  English  line  and  mezzotint  en- 
graver. bom  in  London,  in  1645.  He  learnt  drawing  and 
etching  of  David  Loggan,  for  whom  he  drew  and  engraved 
many  buildings.  He  has  engraved  a large  collection  of 
English  portraits,  many  of  which  were  drawn  by  himself 
from  the  life  in  lead-pencil  upon  vellum.  He  drew  also 
the  heads  of  Sir  Godfrey  Knefler  and  his  brother,  which 
are  engraved  in  Sandnut’s  ‘ Teutsche  Academic,’  See.  Sir 
Godfrey  painted  White’s  portrait  in  return. 

White  engraved  the  first  Oxford  Almanac  in  1674.  He 
was  busily  employed  for  forty  years,  and  he  had  amassed 
about  5000/. ; yet,  says  Walpole,  by  misfortune  or  waste 
he  died  indigent  at  last : in  1704  a printsellcr  however,  in 
the  Poultry,  who  purchased  his  plates,  made  a fortune  in  a 
short  time.  Walpole  has  given  a list  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  White's  heads,  to  which  he  has  prefixed 
the  following  observation : ' As  no  man  perhaps  has  ex- 
ceeded Robert  White  in  the  multiplicity  of  English  heads, 
it  may  he  difficult  to  give  a complete  catalogue  of  them, 

et  as  my  author  (Veruie)  had  formed  a long  list,  it  would 

e defrauding  curious  collectors  if  I refused  to  tran- 
scribe it.’ 

George  White,  the  son  of  Robert  White,  was  also  a 
clever  mezzotint  engraver  and  a painter.  He  was  in- 
structed by  his  lather,  and  he  completed  some  plates  left 
unfinished  by  him  at  his  death.  He  excelled  his  father  in 
mezzotint,  mid  the  following  heads  in  this  style  are  very 
good: — the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Clarendon,  Sylvester 
Petyt,  Sir  Richard  Black  more.  Colonel  Blood,  who  stole 
the  crown,  and  the  notorious  Jack  Sheppard,  after  Sir 
James  Thomh ill.  Hi.s  last  plate  is  dated  1/31.  (Walpole, 
Catalogue  rf  Engravers;  Strutt,  Dictionary  of  En- 
gravers.) 

WHITE,  GILBERT,  known  ns  the  author  of  the  ‘Na- 
tural History  of  Selbome,'  was  born  at  Selbome  on  the 
lHth  of  July,  1721),  and  received  his  early  education  at 
Basingstoke!  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wart  oil,  father  of  the 
poet  of  that  name.  On  leaving  Basingstoke  he  was  ad- 
mitted a student  of  Oriel  College.  Oxford,  and  took  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1743.  He  was  elected  a Fellow 
of  his  college  in  1744,  and  became  Master  of  Arts  in  1746, 
and  was  made  a senior  proctor  of  the  University  in  1752. 
He  exhibited  when  young  an  attachment  to  literature  and 
the  study  of  natural  history;  and  it  was  to  indulge  in  these 
tastes  that  he  retired  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  his 
native  village.  Here  he  lived  surrounded  by  his  friends, 
engrossed  by  his  favourite  pursuits  during  the  whole  of 
his  life : he  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  1793.  Although 
lie  had  frequently  offers  of  preferment  in  the  church,  he 
declined  them  afl : not  that  he  was  averse  to  the  duties  of 
tlie  clerical  profession ; for  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  curate  at  Selbome,  and 
had  previously  performed  the  same  duties  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Faringdon.  The  work  on  which  the  reputation 
of  White  as  a naturalist  rests,  and  which  must  ever  claim 
for  him  a conspicuous  position  nmongst  the  cultivators  of 
science,  as  well  as  the  classical  writers  of  Great  Britain, 
is  his  * Natural  Histoiy  of  Selbome.’  This  work  w as  first 
published  in  quarto,  in  17HJ).  four  years  previous  to  the 
death  of  the  author.  In  this  first  edition  also  appeared  a 
chapter  on  the  antiquities  of  Selbome,  a part  of  tne  work 
which  has  not  been  often  republished  with  the  mimeroiw 
editions  of  the  * Natural  History.'  After  the  death  of  Gil* 
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bcrt  White,  Dr.  Aikin  published  a work  entitled  ‘ A Natu- 
ralist’s Calendar,  with  Observations  in  various  branches  of 
Natural  History,’  the  whole  work  being  selected  from  a 
natural  liistory  journal  which  had  been  kept  by  White  for 
twenty -five  years.  In  1802  the  'Calendar' and ’Natural 
History’  were  published  together  in  two  volumes,  octavo. 
In  1813  the  4 Antiquities,’  ‘Natural  History,’  ‘Calendar,’ 
and  some  poems  oi  the  author's  were  published  together 
in  one  volume,  quarto.  From  this  time  various  editions  of 
these  works  have  appeared,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mil- 
lord,  Sir  William  Jardine,  Captain  Brown,  and  other 
editors.  One  of  the  best  of  the  later  editions  was  by  the 
late  Edward  Turner  Bennett,  secretary  to  the  Zoological 
Society.  It  contains  the  4 Natural  History,’  ‘ Antiquities,’ 
and  the  * Naturalist  s Calendar,’  and  is  enriched  with  co- 
pious notes  bv  the  editor,  and  by  Messrs.  Bell,  Owen,  Yar- 
rell,  Daniel),  Rennie,  Herbert,  and  others.  The  last  edition 
of  this  work,  by  the  Rev.  L.  Jenynsof  Cambridge,  has  just 
been  published  in  small  8vo.  (1843). 

The  portions  of  White's  writings  devoted  to  natural 
history  are  written  in  an  elegant  and  pleasing  style,  and 
give  to  the  reader  something  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
writer.  No  one  can  fail  wishing  to  participate  in  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  the  author  in  nis  rural  solitude,  after 
reading  his  letters,  and  they  have  much  contributed  to 
spread  a taste  for  natural  history  in  this  country.  But  liis 
letters  ami  essays  on  subjects  of  natural  history  are  not 
merely  interesting  for  their  style  and  matter ; they  con- 
tain a large  amount  of  original  observation  which  has 
contributed  much  to  a knowledge  of  the  forms,  habits, 
and  instincts  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  Great  Britain. 

White  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  belonging  to  a fa- 
mily whose  members  all  look  great  delight  in  natural  his- 
tory pursuits,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  corre- 
spondence. Four  of  his  brothers  are  referred  to  in  his 
letters,  and  some  of  them  are  well  known  for  their  literary 
labours.  Most  of  his  brothers  and  sinters  were  married, 
but  he  died  single.  He  however  took  great  interest  in  the 
families  of  his  near  relatives,  and  carefully  noted  down  in 
his  diary  the  births  of  his  nephews  and  nieces,  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  amounted  to  the  number  of  sixty-three. 

In  his  letters  White  frequently  mentions  a tortoise  which 
he  kept ; the  shell  of  the  animal  was  carefully  preserved 
in  the  family,  and  on  being  examined  by  Mr.  Bennett,  he 
lonnd  reason  to  believe  that  it  belonged  to  a hitherto  un- 
described species,  and  has  accordingly  named  it  Testudo 
IVhilci. 

(Preface  to  Bennett'9  edition  of  White’s  Selborne.) 

WHITE,  REV.  JOSEPH,  was  the  son  of  a poor  journey- 
man weaver  of  Gloucester,  where  he  w as  born  in  1746.  His 
father  brought  him  up  to  his  own  trade,  but  sent  him  for  a 
time  to  a charity-school,  where  the  education  he  received, 
whatever  it  amounted  to,  had  the*  effect  of  inspiring  him 
with  a love  ol’  reading  and  study,  which  he  carried  so  far 
in  his  leisure  hours,  that  his  attainments  at  length  attracted 
the  notice  of  a neighbouring  gentleman  of  fortune,  who 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  entering  himself  at  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford.  This  was  probably  when  he  was 
about  three  and  twenty,  since  he  is  stated  to  have  taken 
his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1773.  At  that  date  the  only  one  of 
the  Oriental  languages  which  he  knew  seems  to  have  been 
the  Hebrew  ; he  now  began,  under  the  encouragement  of 
Dr.  Moore,  afterwards  successively  Bishop  of  Bangor  anti 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  apply  himself  to  the  Arabic 
and  others,  and  made  rapid  progress.  In  1774  he  was 
elected  to  a fellowship  in  his  college  (worth  about  70 /.  per 
annum),  and  next  year  he  was  appointed  Laudian  Profes- 
sor of  Arabic  in  the  University,  from  which  he  derived 
about  as  much  more.  On  entering  upon  this  office,  7th 
April,  1775,  he  pronounced  a Latin  oration  on  the  utility 
of  the  Arabic  tongue  in  theological  studies  (‘  De  Utilitate 
Lingua;  Arabicic  in  Studiis  Theologicis’ },  which  was 
printed,  in  4to.,  the  same  year,  and  brought  liim  great  re- 

fnitation.  His  next  publication  was  an  edition,  with  a trans- 
ition and  notes,  of  the  Syriac  Philoxenian  Version  of  the 
Four  Gospels  (‘  Sacrorum  Evangel iorum  Versio  Syriaca  Phil- 
oxeniana'j,  from  a celebrated  MS.  belonging  to  New  Col- 
lege, which  appeared  in  2 vols.  4to.»  in  1778.  This  was 
followed  the  same  year  by  a sermon  preached  before  the 
University,  Nov.  15th,  1778,  recommending  a revival  of  the 
authorized  English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
was  much  applauded  both  for  its  learning  and  eloquence. 
White  was  now  appointed  on®  of  the  preachers  at  Wliite- 


hall  chape),  and,  having  taken  his  degree  of  B.D.  in  1779, 
he  continued  to  keep  his  name  before  the  public  by  pub- 
lishing in  that  same  year,  * A Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don (Lowth)  suggesting  a plan  for  a new  edition  of  the 
Scptuagint;'  and  the  next  year,  in  4to.,  4 A Specimen  of 
the  Civil  and  Military  Institutes  ol'  Timour,  or  Tamerlane, 
rendered  from  the  Persian  into  English.’  The  completed 
translation  of  the  Jatter  work,  executed  by  Major  Davy, 
appeared,  in  4to.,  in  1783,  with  a preface,  index,  geogra- 
phical notes,  &c.,  by  White. 

Soon  alter  this  occurred  the  most  remarkable  passage  in 
his  life.  In  Easter  term,  1783,  he  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  following  year:  this  duty  he 
executed  accordingly  with  extraordinary  effect ; and  when 
the  sermons,  the  subject  of  which  was  4 A View  of 
Christianity  and  Mahometanism,  in  their  History,  their 
Evidence,  and  their  Effects,’  were  published,  soon  after 
their  delivery,  the  admiration  with  which  they  had  been 
heard  from  the  pulpit  was  borne  out  by  an  equally  flat- 
tering reception  from  the  reading  world,  which  demanded 
a second  edition  of  the  volume  within  a twelvemonth. 
A wealthy  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester, 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  lord  chancellor  (Thurlow), 
speedily  rewarded  the  learned  and  eloquent  author,  who  in 
1787  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  now  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  University.  Soon  after 
this  however  a strange  discovery  was  made.  In  May,  1788, 
died  suddenly  the  Rev.  Samuel  Badcock,  who  had  for  some 
lime  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  able  writers  in  the 
4 Monthly  Review'  and  other  periodical  publications  of  the 
day,  chiefly  on  theological  subjects ; and  in  his  pocket-book 
was  found  a promissory  note  from  White  for  500/.,  dated 
Wad  ham  College,  7th'August,  1786.  From  letters  after- 
wards found  among  Badcock’s  papers,  it  was  abundantly 
proved  that  this  note  was  granted  by  White  in  payment  for 
assistance  which  he  had  secretly  obtained  from  Badcock 
in  the  composition  of  his  Bampton  Lectures.  White,  upon 
being  applied  to,  first  shuffled,  and  then  tried  what  he  could 
do  by  bullying : by  hiB  blundering  management  he  pro- 
voked the  parties  in  whose  hands  the  secret  was,  to  make 
an  exposure  of  the  whole  affair ; and  then  it  turned  out 
that  Badcock  had  not  been  his  only  coadjutor — that  he  had 
also  employed  the  services  of  Dr.  Parr  in  the  same  way. 
Badcock,  it  would  appear,  was  aware  of  Parr  having  a hand 
in  the  matter ; Parr,  much  to  his  indignation  when  the 
truth  eame  out,  had  been  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  Bad- 
eock's  share  in  it.  White  had  meanwhile  paid  the  money 
to  Badcock’s  representatives ; but  in  1789,  Badcock's  friend, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  B.  Gabriel,  preacher  at  the  Octagon  chapel 
| in  Bath,  by  whom  the  discovery  had  been  made,  published 
the  whole  story  in  an8vo.  pamphlet,  entitled 4 Facts  relating 
to  Dr.  White’s  Bampton  Lectures.’  To  this  White  replied 
the  next  year  in  another  pamphlet,  which  he  called  'A 
Statement  of  Dr.  White's  Literary  Obligations  to  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Badcock,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr, 
LL.D.’  This  statement  amounts  substantially  to  an  ad- 
mission of  the  charges,  the  undeniable  facts  being  merely 
attempted  to  be  excused  or  apologised  for.  But  the  most 
complete  account  of  this  curious  affair  is  that  recently 
given  by  Dr.  John  Johnson,  in  his  4 Memoirs  of  Dr.  Parr,’ 
Lon.,  1828,  pp.  216-290.  The  numerous  letters  which  are 
printed  by  Dr.  Johnson  present  the  strangest  development 
of  the  system  of  importunate  mendicancy  which  White  ap- 
pears to  have  carried  on,  not  only  upon  this,  but  other 
occasions.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  after  all  to  assign  what 
would  seem  to  ordinary  people  an  adequate  motive  for  his 
conduct.  He  was  unquestionably  a man  of  sterling  talent, 
and  probably  quite  capable  of  writing  as  good  lectures  as 
those  he  begged  or  bought ; and  it  could  hardly  have  been 
indolence  that  induced  him  to  take  the  course  he  did,  lor 
the  trouble  he  gave  himself  in  managing  his  scheme  of 
complicated  deception,  and  in  fitting  into  the  form  of  a 
continuous  writing  what  he  wrote  himself  and  what  he 
got  from  others,  must  have  been  fully  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  original  composition.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  his 
object  was  of  the  lowest  kind,  the  producing  such  discourses 
as  would  be  most,  likely  to  procure  him  preferment  or 
money,  however  he  might  come  by  them.  His  lriends 
tried  to  pass  off  the  way  in  which  he  had  acted  as  proceed- 
ing from  sheer  simplicity  of  character  and  ignorance  of  the 
world.  But  there  is  probably  more  truth  in  what  Dr.  John- 
son says : — 4 Under  the  lounging  and  negligent  exterior  of 
a rustic,  White  concealed  many  of  the  qualities  of  a refined 
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thinker;  and,  though  he  looked  wild  and  weak,  he  was 
actually  a man  of  extreme  acuteness.  But  the  slovenly 
habits  which  altered  his  appearance  sunk  into  the  texture 
of  his  character,  and  deformed  the  whole  construction.’ 
Wit,  it  may  be  added,  who  in  one  letter  characterize*  him 
as  uniting  to  the  darkest  management  the  clumsiest  execu- 
tion, always  believed  that  his  own  and  Badcoek’s  were  not 
the  only  pens  he  had  laid  under  contribution  ; his  notion  was, 
that  another  of  White’s  friends.  Dr.  John  Parsons,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  a main  auxiliary  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Bnmpton  Lectures  from  beginning  to  end, 
though  ‘without  being  let  into  the  secret  of  other  persons 
being  also  employed.’ 

White's  calculation  as  to  preferment  was  not  disap- 
pointed. He  was  soon  after  promoted  by  the  crown  to  a 
canonry  of  Christ  Church ; besides  which,  having,  in  1790, 
vacated  his  fellowship  by  marriage,  he  was  presented  by 
hi*  college  to  the  living  of  Melton  in  Suffolk.  His  sub- 
sequent publications  were  his  well-known  * Diatessaron,’ 
or  chronological  arrangement  of  the  passages  in  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Four  Gospels  containing  the  Instorv  of  the  Life 
of  Christ,  which  appeared,  in  8vo.,  in  1H00,  and  1ms  been 
several  times  reprinted ; his  ‘ Aegyptiaca,  or  Observations 
on  certain  Antiquities  of  Egypt  ’ (containing  the  Arabic 
text,  with  a Latin  translation  of  AUlallatirs  Description  of 
Egypt),  4to.,  1801  ; a critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament, exhibiting  the  alterations  proposed  by  Griesbach  in 
the  common  text,  2 vols.  cr.  8vo.,  1808 ; and  a sequel  to  this, 
in  a Latin  synopsis  of  the  system  of  criticism  adopted  by 
Griesbach,  ‘ CrisewsGriesbaehianne  in  Novum  Testaruentum 
Synopsis,’  which  appeared  in  181 1 . lie  died  at  his  residence 
in  Christ  Church.  22nd  May,  1814. 

WHITE,  HENRY  KIRkK,  was  a native  of  Notting- 
ham, where  he  was  bom  21st  March.  1785.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  White,  a butcher  of  that  place,  and  of  his  wife 
Mary,  whose  maiden  name  was  Neville,  and  who  belonged 
to  a respectable  Staffordshire  family.  He  early  showed 
a passion  for  reading,  and  had  begun  to  try  his  hand  at 
composition  in  prose  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old. 
His  first  attempts  inverse  appear  to  have  been  of  consider- 
ably later  date  ; the  earliest  that  is  given  or  mentioned  by 
his  biographer  is  a short  poem  stated  to  have  lreen  * written 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.’  He  had  now,  in  addition  to  writing 
and  arithmetic,  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  the  French 
language  : but  up  to  this  time  it  continued  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  his  lather  to  breed  him  up  to  his  own  business,  . 
and  one  whole  day  in  every  week,  and  his  leisure  hours  on 
other  days,  were  employed  in  carrying  the  butcher's  bas- 
ket. At  last  his  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  some  education,  os  well  as  of  a superior  cast  of 
mind,  and  who  had  now.  in  conjunction  with  her  eldest 
daughter,  opened  a girls’  boarding  and  day-school,  which 
proved  very  successful,  persuaded  her  husband  to  give  up 
this  plan  ; and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  Henry,  being  taken 
from  school,  was  placed  in  a stocking-loom,  that  he  might 
learn  the  hosiery  business.  But  this  proved  scarcely  more 
satisfactory’ than  his  original  destination;  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  give  his  heart,  his  head,  or  even  his  hand  with 
any  effect  to  his  employment ; and  after  a year  his  mother 
found  means  to  have  him  placed  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Coldham  and  Enfield,  attorneys  and  town-clerks  of  Not- 
tingham. To  make  up  for  the  want  of  a premium,  he  was 
engaged  to  serve  two  years  before  the  commencement  of 
his  apprenticeship,  so  lhat  he  was  not  articled  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1802.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired 
a tolerable  knowledge  of  Latin  with  very  little  instruction, 
and  had  begun  Greek.  To  these  languages  he  afterwards 
added  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  ; chemist rv.  astro- 
nomy, and  electricity  also  engaged  his  attention ; drawing 
was  another  of  his  pursuits ; and  he  played  very  pleasantly 
by  ear  on  the  piano-forte.  He  showed  likewise  a turn  for 
practical  mechanics.  AH  this  while  too  his  time  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  the  law,  *to  which,’ says  his  bio- 
grapher,‘his  papers  show  he  had  applied  himself  with 
such  industry  as  to  make  it  wonderful  thnt  he  could  have 
found  time,  busied  as  his  days  were,  for  anything  else.’ 

By  his  fifteenth  year  he  had  already  begun  to  acquire 
distinction  as  a speaker  in  a literary  society  in  Nottingham, 
and  m*  a correspondent  of  various  periodical  publications, 
the  ‘ Monthly  Preceptor,  or  Juvenile  Library,’  the  * Monthly 
Magazine,’ the  * Monthly  Visitor,’  and  the  1 Monthly  Mirror.’ 
The  encouragement  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  last-mentioned  work,  and  of  Mr.  Cspel  Lofft, 


induced  him,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1802,  to  prepare 
a volume  of  poems  for  the  press.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  published  however  till  the  end  of  the  next  year, 
or  the  beginning  of  1804,  when  it  came  out,  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  the  duchess  of  Devonshire.  But  her  grace, 
after  giving  her  name,  forgot  to  give  anything  more,  or 
even  to  notice  the  poems  or  their  author ; and  the  volume, 
which  was  harshly  treated  by  the  reviewers,  appears  to 
have  attracted  little  of  the  public  attention.  It  was  the 
means  however  of  making  the  youthful  writer  known  to 
Southey,  to  whom  he  is  principally  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  memory  and  the  general  interest  that  is 
still  felt  about  him. 

Before  his  first  volume  of  poetry  was  published,  a great 
change  had  been  wrought  in  his  opinions,  and  his  whole 
intellectual  being,  by  his  conversion  from  an  indifference 
to  religion  and  n tendency  towards  infidelity,  to  a deep  and 
passionate  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  What 
appears  to  have  been  most  operative  in  drawing  his  mind 
and  heart  in  this  new  direction  was  the  circumstance  of  a 
young  friend,  w ho  had  been  some  time  before  suddenly 
struck  in  the  same  way,  being  about  to  proceed  to  the 
University,  a destination  which  White  luul  often  looked 
forward  to  with  intense  desire,  though  with  scarcely  a 
I hope.  He  now  bent  his  whole  soul  to  finding  the  means 
of  following  his  friend  to  Cambridge,  and  getting  himself 
educated  for  the  church.  For  some  time  the  prospect  was 
very  discouraging ; but  at  last  the  matter  was  managed, 
j principally  by  means  of  Mr.  Simoon,  of  King’s  College,  to 
[ whom  ho  baa  been  recommended,  and  who  procured  him 
a rizarahip  at  St.  John’s,  with  additional  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. lie  quitted  his  employers,  who  very  kindly  gave 
their  consent  to  this  arrangement,  in  October,  1804.  Mr. 
Southey’s  memoir  is  deficient  in  dates,  and  that  at  which 
he  entered  the  University  is  not  given ; hut  we  are  told 
that,  by  Mr.  Simeon's  advice,  he  read  for  a year  with  Ihe 
Rev.  Mr.  Grainger,  of  Winteringham  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  studied  very  hard,  and  made  great  progress. 
During  his  first  term  one  of  the  University  seliolardups  be- 
came vacant,  for  which  he  was  advised  to  offer  himself  as 
a candidate.  He  passed  the  whole  term  in  preparing  for 
this  object ; but  his  strength  and  spirits  mink  under  his 
exertions,  and  when  the  day  came  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  decline  being  examined.  He  bad  now  only  a 
fortnight  to  prepare  for  the  general  college  examination  : 
in  his  exhausted  and  desponding  condition  he  would  have 
declined  that  too ; but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  come  for- 
ward, and  was  pronounced  the  first  man  ot  his  year. 

He  now  pniu  a short  visit  to  London,  the  excitement  of 
which  probably  only  accelerated  the  progress  of  his  disease. 
The  next  year,  at  Cambridge,  he  was  again  pronounced  first 
at  the  college  examinat^n.  The  college  now  offered  him  a 
private  tutor  in  mathematics  during  the  long  vacation  : but 
relaxation,  not  stimulus,  was  what  was  wanted.  He  paid 
another  visit  to  I,ondon,  from  which  he  returned  to  college 
only  to  die.  His  death  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of 
October,  1806,  when  he  had  just  passed  the  middle  of  his 
twenty-second  year. 

His  papers  were  put  into  the  hands  of  his  friend  Southey, 
who,  in  1807,  published  a selection  from  his  poems  and 
prose  compositions,  in  two  volumes,  accompanied  with  the 
memoir  from  which  the  above  facts  have  been  taken.  A 
supplementary  volume,  consisting  of  additional  pieces,  ap- 
peared in  1822:  and  both  publications  have  since  been  in- 
corporated, and  in  that  form  ‘The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke 
White’  have  been  several  times  reprinted.  The  edition 
before  us,  printed  in  1823,  is  called  the  tenth,  that  is, 
reckoning  from  the  publication  of  the  first  collection.  Hie 
popularity  which  Henry  Kirke  White's  poetry  has  enjoyed 
isowing  perhaps  more  to  the  touching  circumstances  of  his 
history,  and  the  attractive  picture  of  his  disposition  and 
character  which  has  been  drawn  by  his  enthusiastic  bio- 
grapher, than  to  its  merit.  It  has  in  its  best  passages  con- 
siderable feeling  and  melody,  but  its  general  tone  is  feeble 
and  sickly,  and  the  manner  and  spirit  decidedly  imitative. 
Even  takfng  into  consideration  the  youth  of  the  aulhor,  it 
cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  poetry  of  high  promise.  His  ac- 
quirements also,  though  considerable  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  made,  were  not  otherwise  very  re- 
markable, and  his  biographer  has  injudiciously  magnified 
them. 

WHITEBAIT.  Until  Mr.  Yarrell  investigated  the 
natural  history  of  this  very  popular  little  fish,  it  was  sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  young  of  the  §had.  In  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  * Zoological  Journal’  that  eminent  naturalist  pub- 
lished some  valuable  papers  proving  its  distinctness  as  a 
species  from  any  other  member  of  the  Herring  genus, 
Clupra,  to  which  it  belongs.  The  whitebait  is  the  Clnpe a 
alba  of  Yanvil.  and  is  well  figured  and  fully  described  in 
the  admirable  ‘History  of  British  Fishes.’  It  grows  to  the 
length  of  6 inches,  and  its  sides  arc  uniformly  of  a white 
colour,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  appears  in  the 
Thames  about  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  and 
during  the  summer  months  is  abundant,  when  it  forms  a 
dish  much  valued  by  the  epicure.  In  the  days  of  Pennant 
the  higher  classes  of  the  community  had  not  the  taste  to 
appreciate  this  little  delicacy,  us  he  has  put  on  record  in 
his ‘British  Zoology  now  however  ‘the  lower  order  of 
epicures,’ who,  he  tells  us,  resorted  ‘to  the  taverns  con- 
tiguous to  the  places  where  the  whitebait  ire  taken,’  are 
outbidden  by  the  noblest  and  most  learned  of  the  land  in 
the  relish  ol  a whitebait  dinner.  The  fishery  is  continued 
until  September,  and  the  roe  would  seem  to  be  deposited 
throughout  the  summer,  as  young  ones  of  small  size  are 
taken  to  the  end  of  the  season.  There  are  legislative  enact-  , 
raents  against  whitebait,  fishing,  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  using  nets  with  small  meshes,  but  they  arc  now  seldom 
if  ever  enforced,  as  it  has  l>e(*U  shown  that  no  fry  of  valu- 
able fishes  swim  along  with  them. 

The  whitebait  was  first  detected  in  Scot  land  by  I>r.  Richard 
Parnell,  who  gave  an  account  of  it  in  1838,  in  his  valu- 
able * Ichthyology  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,’  a prize  essay  of  the 
Wernerian  Natural  History  Society.  He  remarks,  * I have 
no  doubt  that  the  whitebait  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
Firth  ot  Forth  throughout  the  whole  year  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  that  the  fishermen  would  find  it  a new  source 
of  income  equal  or  superior  to  the  sperling  fishery,  did 
they  use  the  mode  of  fishing  for  whitebait  that  is  practised 
on  the  Thames.’  He  also  detected  the  whitebait  in  great 
nantities  in  the  Solway  Frith,  in  the  months  of  June  and 
uly,  where  however  the  daintiness  of  the  morsel  is  unknown 
to  tlie  inhabitants  of  its  shores.  The  principal  food  of  the 
whitebait  seems  to  he  a very  minute  specie*  of  shrimp, 
scarcely  larger  than  a moderate-sized  flea. 

Dr.  Pgrnell  has  shown  that  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  of  the  whitebait  arc  furnished  with  three  or  more 
rows  of  very  minute  teeth,  a character  which  at  once  dis- 
tinguishes ft  from  the  shad,  which  has  those  parts  destitute 
of  teeth. 

WHITEFIELD,  REV.  GEORGE,  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Methodism,  was,  as  well  as 
his  fellow-labourer  Wesley,  of  clerical  lineage,  although 
his  immediate  progenitors  were  of  the  laity.  His  great- 
grandfather, the  Rev.  Samuel  Whitefleld,  was  roetor  of 
North  Ledyard  in  Wilts,  and  afterwards  of  Rockhampton 
in  Gloucestershire ; in  which  latter  charge  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a son  of  the  same  name,  who  died  without 
issue.  Another  of  his  sons  Andrew,  probably  his  eldest, 
lived  as  a private  gentleman  on  his  estate.  Thomas,  the 
eldest  son  of  this  Andrew,  was  bred  a wine -merchant,  and 
followed  that  business  for  some  time  in  Bristol,  where  he 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Edwards,  a lady  respectably  con- 
nected ; but  afterwards,  having  probably  been  unfortunate, 
lie  transferred  himself  to  Gloucester,  and  there  took  an 
inn.  He  and  his  wife,  besides  a daughter,  had  six  sons  of 
whom  George,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  was  the 
youngest.  * I was  horn  in  Gloucestershire,’  says  White- 
field  himself,  4 in  the  month  of  December,  1714.  My  father 
and  mother  kept  the  Bell  Itm.’  It  appears  from  one  of 
his  letters  that  his  birthday  was  the  UJtn  of  the  month. 

His  father  died  when  ne  was  two  years  old  ; but  his 
mother,  who  continued  to  keep  the  inn.  did  her  best,  in  the 
midst  of  declining  circumstances,  to  bring  him  up  creditably, 
having  been  used  to  say,  even  when  he  was  an  infant, 
that  she  expected  more  comfort  from  him  than  from  any 
other  of  her  children.  * My  mother.’  saya  Whitefleld,  * was 
very  carcftil  of  my  education,  and  always  kept  me  in  my 
tender  years  (for  wnich  1 canneypr  sufficiently  thank  her; 
from  intermeddling  iu  the  least  with  the  tavern  business.’ 
He  has  painted  the  perversity  of  his  youth  in  dark  colours, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a lively 
and  somewhat  mischievous  and  wilful  boy,  with  far  more 
promise  of  good  in  him  than  the  reverse.  In  his  own 
harsh  way  of  stating  the  matter,  he  says,  * I was  so  brutish 
as  to  hate  instruction ; and  used,  purposely,  to  shun  nil 
opportunities  of  receiving  it  [which  is  what  most  little 


boys  are  in  the  habit  of  doing].  I soon  gave  pregnant 
proofs  of  an  impudent  temper.  Lying,  filthy  talking,  and 
foolish  jesting  [these  strong  names  Whitefield  would  have 
given  when  he  wrote  this  to  any  light  or  jocular  talk],  I 
was  much  addicted  to,  even  when  very  young.  Sometimes 
I used  to  curse,  if  not  swear.  Stealing  from  my  mother  1 
thought  no  theft  at  all,  and  used  to  make  no  scruple  of 
taking  money  out  of  her  pockets  before  she  was  up.  1 
have  frequently  betrayed  my  trust,  and  have  more  than 
once  spent  money  I took  in  the  house  in  buying  fruit, 
tarts,  kc,  to  satisfy  my  sensual  appetite.  Numbers  of 
Hahbaths  have  I broken,  and  generally  used  to  behave 
myself  very  irreverently  in  God’s  sanctuary.  Much  motley 
have  I spent  in  plays,  and  in  the  common  amusements  of 
the  age.  Cards  and  reading  romances  were  my  heart’s  de- 
light.’ It  has  rarely  happened  that  an  excited  convert  has 
hail  so  poor  a case  as  this  to  make  out  against  his  former 
self.  Moreover,  Whitefield  is  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  he  hail  his  occasional  religious  aspirations  from  his 
earliest  years.  ‘ Such,’  lie  afterword*  says,  ‘ was  the  free 
grace  of  God  to  me,  that,  though  corruption  worked  so 
strongly  in  my  soul,  and  produced  such  early  and  hitter 
fruits,  yet  I can  recollect,  very  early,  movings  of  the 
Blessed  Spirit  upon  my  heart.  1 had  early  some  convic- 
tions of  sin.  Once,  1 remember,  when  some  persons  (as 
they  fremicntiy  did ) made  it  their  business  to  tease  me, 

I immediately  retired  to  my  room,  ami  kneeling  down, 
with  many  tears,  prayed  over  the  118th  Psalm.’  He  had 
always  in  fact  a good  and  sensitive  heart,  and  never  was 
capable  of  any  hardened  or  deliberate  wickedness.  Even 
when  he  picked  up  the  halfpence  or  other  small  change 
which  his  mother  Jell  carelessly  in  hi*  way,  he  used  to  give 
art  of  the  money,  he  tells  us,  to  the  poor.  By  the  time 
e was  ten  years  of  age,  too,  he  had  formed  the  wish  of 
entering  the  church.  4 1 was  always,'  he  says,  ‘ fond  of  be- 
ing a clergyman,  and  used  frequently  to  imitate  the  mi- 
nister’s reading  prayers,  Stc.’  Part  of  this  ambition  no 
doubt  was  inspired  by  the  pleasure  he  had  already  begun 
to  take  in  the  exercise  of  his  fine  voice  and  power  of  de- 
clamation, which  were  among  the  greatest  of  his  personal 

gift*- 

He  was  placed  at  the  grammar-school  of  St.  Mary  de 
Crypt  in  his  native  city,  when  he  was  about  twelve,  and 
here  he  made  considerable  progress  in  Latin,  distinguish- 
ing himself  besides  in  delivering  the  speeches  at  the  an- 
nual visits  of  tha  corporation,  and  also  in  acting  (often  in 
gil  l’s  clothes t plays  composed  by  the  schoolmaster  for  the 
gratification  of  the  magistrates.  But  after  a time  he  got 
tired  of  this.  * Before  I was  fifteen,’  he  proceeds,  ‘having, 
as  I thought,  made  sufficient  progress  in  the  classics,  and 
at  the  bottom  longing  to  be  set  at  liberty  from  the  confine- 
ment of  a school,  I one  day  told  my  mother  that,  since 
her  circumstances  would  not  permit  tier  to  give  me  a uni- 
versity education,  more  learning,  I thought,  would  spoil 
me  for  a tradesman,  and  therefore  I judged  it  best  not  to 
learn  Latin  any  longer.  She  at  first  refused  to  consent, 
but  my  corruptions  (?)  soon  got  the  better  of  her  good 
nature.  Hereupon,  for  sonic  time  I went  to  learn  to  write 
only.  But  ray  mother’s  circumstances  being  much  on  the 
decline,  and  being  tractable  that  way,  1 began  to  assist 
her  occasionally  in  the  public-house,  till  at  length  I put 
on  niv  blue  apron  and  my  snuffers,  washed  mops,  cleaned 
rooms,  and  in  one  word  became  professed  and  common 
drawer  for  nigh  a year  and  a half.’ 

This  point  of  abasement  to  which  lie  had  got  « em<  to 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  WhitefielU’s  own  notion  of  the 
worldly  humiliation  and  dishonour  proper  to  form  part  of  a 
history  such  as  his.  Alter  about  a year,  his  eldest  brother 
having  married,  his  mother  left  the  inn  ; and  Whitefield, 
finding  that  he  could  not  agree  with  his  sister-in-law,  fol- 
lowed his  mother  in  a few  months.  ‘ My  mother  gave  me 
leave,’  he  says,  * though  she  had  but  a’ little  income,  to 
have  a bed  on  the  ground,  and  live  at  her  house,  till  Pro- 
vidence should  point  out  a place  for  me.’  But  it  appeals 
that  neither  mother  nor  son  had  given  up  the  idea  of  the 
latter  yet  making  his  way  to  the  university.  4 Having  thus 
lived  with  my  mother  for  some  considerable  time,’  Whitefield 
goes  on  to  state,  ‘a  young  student,  who  was  once  my 
schoolfellow,  and  then  a servitor  of  Pembroke  (Allege, 
Oxford,  came  to  pay  my  mother  a visit.  Amongst  other 
conversation,  he  tola  her  how  he  had  discharged  all  col- 
lege expenses  that  quarter,  and  Raved  a penny.  Upon 
that  ray  mother  immediately  cried  out,  “That  will  do  for 
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my  son !”  Then,  turning  1o  mo.  she  said,  “ Will  you  go  to 
Oxford,  George?”  I replied,  “ With  all  my  heart.”  Where- 
upon, having  the  same  friends  that  this  young  student  had, 
my  mother  without  delay  waited  on  them.  They  pro- 
mised their  interest  to  get  me  a servitor’s  place  in  the 
same  college.'  The  result  was,  that  he  went  back  to 
school,  where,  he  states,  he  now  spared  no  pains  to  get 
forward  in  his  book  ; and  that  he  was  admitted  a servitor 
of  Pembroke  College  in  1733.  Before  he  bad  left  school, 
the  religious  element  in  his  character  had  been  strongly 
developed.  His  own  account  is  that  for  a twelvemonth  he 
had  gone  on  in  a round  of  duties,  * receiving  the  sacra- 
ment monthly,  fasting  frequently,  attending  constantly  on 
public  worship,  and  praying  often  more  than  twice  a day 
in  private.’  He  was  thus  in  the  fittest  temper  of  mind  for 
joining  the  Wesleys  and  their  associates  who  had  been 
already  for  some  years  known  in  the  University  by  the 
name  of  Methodists,  and  of  whose  proceedings  he  liad 
heard  before  he  came  up.  He  was  introduced  to  them 
after  he  had  been  about  a year  at  college,  and  soon  showed 
that  he  was  to  be  outrun  in  zeal  by  no  one.  It  hail  hap- 
lened  that,  before  he  and  the  Wesleys  met,  Whitefield  had 
»ecn  nourishing  his  devotional  temperament  by  the  same 
books  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves — those  of 
Thomas  Kcmpis,  Scougal,  and  Law. 

Whitefield  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Benson,  of 
Gloucester,  20th  June,  17:*6.  Soon  after,  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  From  the  first  his 
preaching  made  an  extraordinary  impression.  Even  the 
doctrine  he  delivered  was  not  so  novel  and  arousing  as 
the  manner  in  which  he  delivered  it.  Such  earnest- 
ness, such  passionate  enthusiasm  had  never  before  been 
heard  from  the  pulpit  in  England,  at  least  by  that  genera- 
tion. But  even  this  vehemence  lay  quite  as  much  in  the 
voice  and  action  ns  in  the  language  of  the  preacher. 
Whitefleld’s  voice,  which  is  affirmed  to  have  been  so  pow- 
erful as  to  be  audible  at  the  distance  of  a mile,  appears  by 
general  testimony  to  have  been  in  all  other  respects  one  of 
the  most  effective  for  the  purposes  of  elocution  ever  pos- 
sessed by  man : capable  of  taking  every  various  tone  of 
emotion,  and,  whether  poured  forth  in  thunder  or  in  softer 
music,  making  its  way  to  the  heart  with  irresistible  force 
and  effect.  Then  he  gesticulated,  he  stamped,  he  wept 
with  a tempestuous  abandonment  to  which  trie  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  counterfeit  passion  of  the  stage  seemed 
tame  and  poor.  He  first  came  up  to  London  in  1737.  to 
officiate  for  a time  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower ; but  his 
first  sermon  in  the  metropolis  was  preached  in  Bishopsgate 
church.  He  then  officiated  for  a few  months  as  curate  at 
Dummer,  in  Hampshire.  While  he  was  here  he  received  from 
his  friends  the  Wesleys,  who  were  then  in  Georgia,  in  North 
America,  an  urgent  invitation  to  follow  them  to  that  set- 
tlement. With  this  he  immediately  resolved  to  comply, 
hut  before  leaving  England  he  went  to  pay  a farewell  visit 
to  his  friends  in  Gloucester  ; and  in  that  city  and  Bristol, 
and  afterwards  in  London,  he  preached  to  such  overflow- 
ing audiences,  and  with  such  extraordinary  effect,  as  made 
the  whole  country  rinpj  with  his  name.  Breaking  away 
however  from  all  the  inducements  that  were  held  out  to 
keep  him  at  home,  he  embarked  for  Georgia  on  the  23rd 
of  December,  1737.  although  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  Ja- 
nuary following  that,  owing  to  contrary  winds,  the  vessel 
got  fairly  under  weigh,  about  the  very  time  that  the  ship 
which  brought  Wesley  back  to  England  was  getting  into 
the  port  from  which  Whitefield  had  sailed. 

Whitefield  remained  in  America  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  year.  He  then  returned  to  England,  mainly  with  the 
view  of  raising  subscriptions  for  an  orphan-house  which  he 
had  established  in  Georgia,  and  which  continued  to  be  a 
principal  object  of  attention  with  him  during  his  life. 
Now  began  that  course  of  preaching  in  association  with 
Wesley,  which  may  be  said  to  have  blown  into  a flame 
the  sparks  kindled  by  their  previous  separate  exer- 
tions, and  to  have  established  Methodism  as  a popular 
faith.  It  was  Whitefield  who  set  the  first  example  of 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  which  he  did  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  the  17th  of  February,  1739,  on  Ilannam 
Mount,  at  liose  Green,  to  the  colliers  of  Kingswood,  near 
Bristol. 

From  this  time  forward  his  life  was  spent  in  incessant 
movement  from  place  to  place,  and  exercise  of  his  won- 
derful power  of  exciting  and  swaying  the  feelings  of  all 
order*  of  persons  by  his  peculiar  pulpit  oratory.  He 


repeatedly  revisited  America,  and  tiaversed  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  British  possessions  there  ; when  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  he  generally  made  a yearly  round  through 
England  and  Scotland  ; he  was  several  times  in  Ireland ; 
and  in  1734,  on  one  of  his  voyages  to  America,  he  spent  a 
short  time  at  Lisbon.  To  the  end  of  his  life  his  popularity 
as  a preacher  remained  almost  unimpaired ; multitudes,  at 
least,  continued  to  crowd  to  him  wherever  he  appealed, 
and  to  hang  with  absorbed  attention  on  his  lips,  although, 
as  in  the  case  of  Wesley  also,  the  more  extravagant  effects 
which  his  appeals  had  at  first  in  many  instances  produced 
soon  ceased  to  be  commonly  exhibited.  Nor  was  it  only 
the  unlettered  that  he  interested  and  delighted.  It  was  in 
the  year  1748  that  he  became  known  to  Selina,  countess  of 
Huntingdon,  who  male  him  one  of  her  chaplains.  This 
connection  introduced  him  to  the  highest  circles  both  of 
rank  and  literature  in  the  metropolis  ; and  among  his  ad- 
mirers and  frequent  hearers  were  now  to  be  found  not  only 
numbers  of  court  beauties  and  persons  of  both  sexes  of  the 
first  distinction  in  the  world  of  fashion,  but  such  men  as 
Chesterfield,  Bulingbroke,  and  Hume.  So  also  in  America 
he  was  listened  to  with  wonder  and  complacency  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Whitefield  and  Wesley  were  in  various  respects  very 
unlike  one  another,  and,  as  is  well  known,  they  did  not 
long  continue  to  co-operate.  They  quarrelled,  so  early  as 
in  1741,  about  the  great  question  of  predestination  ; Wes- 
ley declaring  for  the  Anumian  theology,  the  milder  nature 
of  Whitefield,  contrary  to  w hat  might  have  been  expected, 
standing  up  for  the  Calvinistic  system  of  irresistible  fate 
and  eternal  decrees  of  election  and  reprobation.  They 
never  came  to  agree  upon  this  high  matter ; but  the  in- 
flammation of  feeling  which  their  difference  at  first  excited 
on  both  sides  soon  cooled  down,  and,  although  they  never 
again  acted  in  concert  or  association,  their  occasional  inter- 
course was  renewed  long  before  they  left  the  world. 
Whitefield,  who  felt  that  he  was  likely  to  go  the  first, 
always  spoke  of  Wesley  as  the  man  who  ought  to  preach 
his  funeral  sermon  ; and  Wesley  actually  performed  that 
office  for  his  old  friend. 

Whitefield  lost  his  mother,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
her  age,  in  December,  1751.  While  he  was  in  America  in 
the  spring  of  1740,  he  applied  to  two  of  his  friends,  a Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  to  ask  if  they  would  give  him  their  daughter 
to  wife,  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that  they  need  not 
be  afraid  of  sending  him  a refusal ; ‘ for  I bless  God,*  said 
he  in  his  singular  epistle,  * if  I know  anything  of  ray  own 
heart,  I am  free  from  that  foolish  passion  which  the  world 

calls  love But  I have  sometimes  thought  Miss 

E would  be  my  helpmate  ; for  she  has  often  been  im- 

pressed on  my  heart.’  This  attempt  came  to  nothing;  but 
the  next  year,  on  the  11th  of  November,  he  was  married 
in  England  to  Mrs.  James  of  Abergavenny,  a widow  of  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty,  who,  he  intimates,  was  neither  rich 
nor  beautiful,  but  had  become  religious  after  having  once 
lived  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  When  his  wife  became 
pregnant,  he  announced  publicly  that  the  child  would  be  a 
boy,  and  become  a preacher  of  the  gospel ; he  was  right  as 
to  the  sex,  but  the  infant  died  at  the  end  of  four  months. 
His  wife  died  in  17G8 ; and  one  of  his  friends,  Cornelius 
Winter,  has  recorded  that  Whitefield  and  she  did  not  live 
happily  together,  that  * she  certainly  did  not  behave  as  she 
ought,’  and  that 4 her  death  set  his  mind  much  at  rest.’ 

Whitefield  himself,  whose  health  had  begun  to  give  way 
about  1757,  died  at  Newbury  Port,  near  Boston,  in  Ame- 
rica, on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  30th  of  September, 
1770.  His  printed  works,  besides  an  edition  of  Clarke’* 
4 Commentary  on  the  Bible,’  which  he  published  in  1759, 
consist  principally  of  sermons,  either  printed  from  his  own 
manuscripts  or  taken  down  by  reporter*  as  delivered ; of  a 
few  controversial  tracts  and  other  occasional  pieces;  of  a 
copious  journal  of  his  life  and  labours,  and  of  three 
volumes  of  letters,  amounting  to  1465  in  all,  and  extend- 
ing over  the  time  from  July  18,  1734,  to  within  a week  of 
his  death.  A collection  of  his  sermons,  tracts,  and  letters, 
in  6 vols.  8vo.,  was  published  at  London  in  1771  : his 
journals,  like  Wesley,  he  published  in  his  own  lifetime; 
the  second  edition,  with  considerable  corrections,  appeared 
in  1756.  A life  of  Whitefield,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gillies,  mi- 
nister of  the  College  Church  of  Glasgow,  appeared,  in  8vo., 
at  London,  in  1813;  and  a large  volume  of  nearly  600 
closely  printedpages,  entitled  1 The  Life  and  Times  of  the 
Rev.  George  Whitefield,’  by  Robert  Philip,  was  published 
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in  1838.  The  latter  work  is  one  of  considerable  talent,  but 
it*  convenience  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  dates.  Much  information  about  Whitefield  is 
to  be  found  in  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley;  Jay's  Memoirs 
of  the  Rev.  Cornelius  II  inter,  12mo..  London,  1809;  and 
The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  2 vote. 
8vo.,  London,  1840. 

WHITEHALL,  a part  of  the  city  of  Westminster  which 
extends  from  near  Charing  Cross  to  Downing  Street,  and  > 
from  the  Thames  to  St.  James's  Park.  Within  this  space  J 
are  situated  several  of  the  chief  public  offices  of  the  British 
government,  as  the  Admiralty,  the  Home  Guards,  the 
Treasury,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  others.  Whitehall  was 
formerly  the  site  of  an  extensive  palace,  which  was  occu- 

fied  successively  by  Henry  VIII.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  James 
Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and 
William  III. 

The  palace  was  originally  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
justiciary  of  England  in  the*  reign  of  Henry  III.  He  be- 
queathed it  to  the  convent  of  Black  Friars,  and  by  them  it 
was  sold,  in  1248,  to  Walter  dc  Grey,  archbishop  of  York. 
From  that  time  it  was  called  York  Place,  and  became  the 
palace  of  the  archbishops  of  York,  who  occupied  it  for 
nearly  three  centuries.  The  last  archbishop  who  resided  in 
it  was  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  made  very'  extensive  addi- 
tions to  the  buildings,  and  lived  ill  a style  of  sumptuous 
magnificence  scarcely  surpassed  by  King  Henry'.  The 
king  often  visited  the  cardinal,  and  was  entertained  with 
princely  splendour.  Wolsey  however  lost  the  king's  favour, 
and  he  was  then  ordered  to  leave  York  Place,  and  Henry 
took  possession  of  it  himself.  It  was  not  allowed  to  be 
called  York  Place  any  longer,  and  it  soon  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Whitehall,  probably  from  the  bright- 
ness of  the  recent  erections  of  Wolsey,  when  compared 
with  the  old  buildings.  Among  the  additions  made  by 
Henry  were  4 dive  re  fair  tennis-courts,  bowling-alleys,  and  a 
cock-pit.’ 

After  .Tames  I.  came  to  the  throne,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  palace  was  in  such  a state  of  decay  that,  in  1606,  he 
began  to  pull  down  and  rebuild.  A stately  banqueting- 
housc  had  just  been  completed,  when,  in  1619,  it  took  fire, 
and  was  entirely'  burnt.  James  now  resolved  to  rebuild 
the  whole.  Inigo  Jones  was  appointed  surveyor-general 
of  the  royal  palaces,  and  he  made  designs  for  a new  palace, 
which  would  have  been  of  the  most  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent description.  The  banqueting-housc,  which  he 
began  in  1G19,  was  completed  in  about  two  years,  and  for- 
tunately escaped  the  last  and  greatest  conflagration,  which, 
in  1698*  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ings. The  celling  was  painted  by  Rubens,  by  direction  of 
Charles  I.,  who  afterwaros  walked  from  one  of  the  windows 
to  the  scaffold  on  which  he  was  beheaded.  The  Banquet- 
ing-house,  under  the  name  of  Whitehall  Chapel,  has  been 
used  as  a place  of  public  worship  since  the  time  of  George 
I.  Its  commanding  heighf,  the  beautiful  forms  and  mould- 
ings of  the  windows,  and  the  rich  effect  of  the  half  pillars, 
pilasters,  and  ornamental  wreaths,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  metropolis. 
[Baskmkvt.J  (Knight’s  Ijnndon , voT.  i.) 

VVH  ITF.H  AVEN.  [Cl’miikrland.] 

WHITEHEAD,  PAU  L.  was  the  youngest  son  of  Edmund 
Whitehead,  a tailor,  of  Castle  Yard,  Holbom,  London, 
where  he  was  bom  6th  February,  1710,  o.s.,  being  St. 
Paul’s  day,  from  which  circumstance  he  is  said  to  have 
derived  lus  Christian  name,  ludicrously  unsuitable  to  his 
character,  and  made  more  memorably  ridiculous  by  his 
brother  satirist  Churchill’s  well-known  lines — 

* May  I (can  worn  diwmre  an  manhood 
Tlr  bom  a Whitehead  and  lM|*ii«d  a 1‘nul  V 

On  leaving  school  he  was  placed  as  apprentice  to  a 
mercer  in  the  city ; but  he  afterwards  found  means,  in 
what  wav  is  not  explained,  to  escape  from  this  position,  and 
to  enter  himself  at  one  of  the  inn*  of  court  os  a student  of 
the  law.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  called  to  the 
bar;  but  in  1735  he  obtained  wherewithal  to  live  in  idle- 
ness, or  without  a profession,  by  marrying  Anna,  the  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Swmncrton  Dvcr,  Bart.,  of  Spain’s  Hall, 
Essex,  with  whom  he  received  a fortune  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  The  lady,  who  did  not  live  long,  is  stated  to  have 
been  young,  but  very  homely  in  her  person  and  little  better 
than  an  idiot.  Two  years  before  this  he  had  published  his 
first  poem,  entitled  * State  Dunces,’  a satire  upon  the 
ministry,  which  he  inscribed  to  Pope,  and  which  Drought 


him  both  into  notice  with  the  public  and  into  favour  with 
the  opposition,  then  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
was  followed,  in  1739,  by  another  piece,  entitled 4 Manners,’ 
in  the  same  strain,  but  written  with  so  much  more  daring, 
that,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Delawar,  the  author  and  his 
publisher,  Podsley,  were  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Whitehead  found  it  necessary  to 
aliscond  for  a time.  He  was  now,  along  with  Ralph  (upon 
whom  he  had  poured  unsparing  abuse  and  contempt  a few 
years  before,  in  his  4 State  Dunces’),  a Dr.  Thomson,  and 
others,  one  of  the  pack  of  literary  lackeys  kept  about  him 
by  Bubb  Dodingtou;  and  he  distinguished  himself  bv  his 
zealous  exertions  in  the  cause  of  his  patron,  not  only  by  his 

&m,  but  at  elections  and  in  other  ways.  Besides  * The 
ymnasiad,’  a diatribe  against  boxing,  which  appeared  in 
1744,  another  satire  against  the  government,  entitled 
4 Honour,’  which  he  published  about  the  same  time,  and 
4 An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Thomson,’  in  1755,  were  the  principal 
productions  of  this  part  of  his  life.  Another  of  his  patrons 
and  boon  associates  was  the  notorious  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood,  afterwards  Lord  le  Despenser.  Whitehead  made 
one,  with  Dashwood,  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton,  Wilkes,  and 
others,  in  the  infamous  revelries  of  Midmenham  Abbey. 
In  return  Dashwood  procured  for  him  the  household  place 
of  deputy  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  which  is  said  to  nave 
been  worth  800/.  a year,  and  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
He  spent  his  latter  days  at  a villa  which  he  formed  on 
Twickenham  Common ; but  he  died  at  his  lodgings  in 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  30th  December, 
1774.  His  collected  works  were  published,  in  a4to.  volume, 
in  1777,  by  Captain  Edward  Diomson,  with  a memoir 
of  his  life ; and  they  are  also  inserted  in  Chalmers’s 
4 English  Poets,’  and  m the  last  edition  of  what  is  called 
Johnson’s  collection. 

WHITEHEAD,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  a baker  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  bom  in  1715.  The  interest  of 
Mr.  Bromley,  afterwards  Lord  Montfort,  who  was  one  of 
the  county  members,  procured  him  a nomination  to  Win- 
chester ; and  after  passing  through  that  school,  where  be 
had  been  only  two  years  when  his  father  died,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a sizar  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1735,  on  one  of 
the  scholarships  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pyke,  who  had, 
like  Whitehead's  father,  been  a baker  in  Cambridge,  and 
had  directed  that  they  should  be  given  in  preference  to 
the  sons  of  deceased  members  of  that  trade.  The  value  of 
this  scholarship  was  only  four  shillings  a week ; but  his 
mother,  although  she  bad  been  led  in  very  straitened  and 
1 involved  circumstances,  managed  to  give  him  some  further 
help ; and  Whitehead  struggled  on  till  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  his  college  in  1742.  He  seems  to  have  now  in- 
tended to  take  holy  orders,  as  had  been  done  by  his  elder 
brother  John,  who  held  the  living  of  Perehore,  in  the 
diocese  of  Worcester ; but  this  purpose,  if  it  ever  was 
entertained,  was  changed  bv  his  being  selected,  in  1745, 
to  be  tutor  to  the  son  of  William,  third  Earl  of  Jersey  (the 
same  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  was  the 
lather  of  the  present  peer).  About  a year  after  this  White- 
head  resigned  his  fellowship.  In  1754  he  went  abroad 
with  his  pupil  and  Viscount  Nuneham,  the  son  of  Earl 
Harcourt.  After  spending  a summer  at  Rheum  and  a 
winter  at  Leipzig,  they  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  thence 
to  Italy,  returning  through  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  and  reaching  home  in  September,  1750.  During 
his  absence  from  England,  Whitehead  had,  by  the  interest 
of  his  noble  patrons,  been  appointed  to  the  patent  place  if 
secretary  and  registrar  to  tne  order  of  the  Rath  ; and  the 
year  after  his  return  he  was  nominated  to  the  office  of 
poet  laureate,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Colley  Cibber.  Both 
these  offices  he  held  till  his  own  death,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1788. 

Whitehead  began  very  early  to  be  known  as  a writer 
of  verse ; and  his  poems,  consisting  of  epistles,  laics, 
essays,  odes,  &c.,  were  twice  collected  and  printed 
under  his  own  direction,  first  in  1754  and  again  in  1**4: 
a third  edition  was  published  by  Mason,  with  a memoir 
of  the  author,  immediately  after  his  death,  in  1788  ; and 
they  arc  also  inserted  in  Chalmers’s  edition  of  the4  English 
Poets,’  21  vols.  8vo.,  1810.  They  are  now  however  entirely 
neglected  and  forgotten.  His  most  esteemed  production 
is  his  tragedy  of  4 The  Roman  Father’  (founded  in  part 
upon  the  Horace  of  Corneille),  which  was  first  brought 
out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1750.  and  long  continued  a stock 
play.  He  is  also  the  author  of  another  tragedy,  called 
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* CreiiM,  Queen  of  Athena/  first  produced  in  1754;  of 
‘ The  School  lor  Ix>vers,’  a comedy,  in  17C2 ; and  of  ‘ A 
Trip  to  Scotland,’  a farce,  brought  out  with  considerable 
success  in  1770. 

WHITETHROAT,  Motacilla  tylvia , Linn.;  Sylvia  ci- 
nereu,  Auct. ; Curruca  cmerea,  Bechst. 

Description. — Male. — Top  of  the  head  and  space  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  bill  ash-colour;  other  parts  grey, 
strongly  tinged  with  rust-colour,  which  last  predominates 
principally  on  the  top  of  the  back  ; wings  blackish,  all  their 
coverts  bordered  with  very  bright  rusty ; ciuills  edged  with 
this  colour,  except  the  external  one,  which  ia  edged  with 
white ; throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  pure  white  ; breast 
slightly  tinged  with  rose-colour  ; sides  and  abdomen  rusty 
grey;  tail  deep  brown;  quills  of  equal  length,  except  the 
most  external,  which  is  much  the  shortest ; this  last  has  the 
outside  barb  and  the  extremity  pure  white  ; the  succeeding 
leather  is  only  terminated  with  whitish.  Length  5 
inches. 

Female. — With  the  tints  less  pure  and  the  upper  parts 
more  clouded  with  rusty ; white  of  the  throat  nnd  or  the 
external  tail-feather  clouded  with  rusty  ; no  rosy  tinge  on 
the  breast. 

Voting. — With  more  rust-colour  on  the  upper  parts; 
space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill  white,  and  the  rusty 
Inmlers  of  the  wing-coverts  wider ; external  quill  edged 
with  rusty,  instead  of  white. 

This  is  the  Faurette  grist  or  Qrisette  of  the  French  ; 
Macchetta  and  Sterpazzola  of  the  Italians ; Klapptr  Gras- 
mucke,  Fahle , Grattliche , Rnstgrau *,  and  Grauknpjtge 
Ilechengrasmiicke  of  the  Germans ; Kogsnetter  and  Mesar 
of  the  Swedes ; Common  IVhilcthroat , Muggy,  Muggy- 
cut-throat,  BTtey-btard,  Whtelie-tchy-bird , Muff.  Charlie 
Mu  ftie,  Peggy , Peg gy-uhitc-throat,  Churr,  and  Whnutie 
of  the  modern  British  ; and  V gicdd/gtnm  of  the  antient 
British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Denmark,  Norway, Sweden, 
Russia,  Siberia,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Vrovence, 
Spain,  Sardinia,  Italy,  Smyrna,  Trebizond. 

A regular  summer  visitor  to  the  British  Islands,  arriving 
about  the  third  week  in  April,  and  departing  in  autumn. 

Habits , Lbod,  &*. — The  principal  food  of  the  If 'hit e- 
throat  consists  of  insects : it  is  very  fond  of  caterpillars, 
and  is  a considerable  consumer  of  berries  and  smaller  garden- 
fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  currants,  &c.,  among  which  they 
and  their  young  make  much  havoc  in  July  and  August.  A 
dwarf  bush  or  a low  tangled  thicket  of  Wambles,  nettles, 
weeds,  and  rank  grass,  is  generally  selected  for  the  neat, 
which  is  seldom  found  at  a ’ greater  distance  from 
the  ground  than  two  or  three  feet,  and  has  the  out- 
ride framed  almost  entirely  of  the  stems  of  dried  grass : the 
upper  part  or  cup  of  the  nest  is  very  thin  and  flimsy  at  the 
sides,  and  the  inside  is  lined  with  finer  grass  stalks  and 
panicles.  The  eggs,  which  amount  to  four  or  five,  are 
white  with  a greenish  tinge,  speckled  and  spotted  with 
ashy-brown  ana  ashy-green  of  two  shades. 

‘Some  of  the  notes  of  the  voice  of  this  bird,’  says  Mr. 
Yan-oll, 4 are  rather  harsh,  others  are  pleasing,  though  too 
frequently  repeated ; but  he  always  sings  in  earnest,  erect- 
ing his  crest,  puffing  out  his  throat,  shaking  his  wings,  jerk- 
inghis  tail, amt  making  other  movements  which  mark  his  agi- 
tation. Occasionally  he  sings  on  the  wing,  ascending  with  a 
peculiar  flight,  rapidly  describing  small  circles,  ana  after  a 
lew  turns  descending  to  the  snot  from  which  he  arose.’ 

Bechstein  stales  that  the  Whitethroat  rises  into  the  air 
as  it  sings,  as  if  to  be  better  heard,  circles  round  ns  it 
ceases,  and  sinks  again  into  its  bush.  The  song  is  pro- 
longed far  into  the  night.  The  same  author  observes  that 
when  this  bird  is  alone  in  a room  its  song  is  very  me- 
lodious. Mr.  Sweet  considered  it  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  pleasing  birds  that,  can  be  imagined  in  cap- 
tivity. If  kept  in  a large  Cage  with  other  birds,  it  is,  he 
says,  full  of  antics,  flying  and  frisking  about,  erecting  its 
crest,  and  generally  singing  all  the  time.  He  thinks  a 
good  one  little  inferior  to  a blackcap  in  song.  Mr.  Sweet 
had,  when  he  wrote,  one  in  his  possession  that  had  lived 
with  him  about  eleven  years,  and  which  was  then  in  as 
good  health  and  singing* as  well  as  ever;  ‘and  certainly,* 
nays  he,  * no  song  need  be  louder,  sweeter,  or  more  varied. 
It  is  of  the  same  temper  as  a nightingale,  never  suffering 
itself  to  be  outdone.  It  will  iudeed  ring  lor  hours  toge- 
ther against  a nightingale,  now  in  the  beginning  of  January*, 
and  it  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  outdone.  When  the 


nightingale  raises  its  voice,  it  also  does  the  same,  and  tries 
its  utmost  to  get  above  it ; sometimes  in  the  midst  of  its 
song  it  will  run  up  to  the  nightingale,  and  stretch  out  its 
neck  as  if  in  defiance,  and  whistle  as  loud  as  it  can.  staring 
it  in  the  face  ; if  the  nightingale  attempts  to  peck  it,  away 
it  is  in  an  instant,  flying  round  the  aviary'  and  singing  all 
the  time.’ 

There  is  another  Whitethroat,  also  a summer  visitor  to 
these  islands,  and  first  noticed  here  by  the  Rev.  John 
Lightfoot,  who  found  it  near  Bulstrode  in  Buckingham- 
shire, the  same  who  discovered  the  Reed  Warbler  in  this 
country. 

This  is  the  Sylria  Currun r of  Latham  and  authors ; Cur- 
ruca gan'ttla , Brehm  : and  is  the  Faurette  Bnbillarde  of 
the  French  ; Fichtcn,  Doon , nnd  Kleinschmibtige  Flap- 
per grasmiickeot  the  Germans,  Higiarelfa  of  the  Italians, 
Lesser  Whitethroat  of  the  English. 

Description. —The  whole  of  the  top  of  fhe  head  pure 
ash-colour;  space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill  and 
feathers  that  cover  the  orifice  of  the  ears  deeper  ash  ; nape, 
mantle,  nnd  rump  oshv-brown ; tail  blackish,  external 
feathers  ash-cotour,  bordered  and  terminated  with  white, 
but  white  on  the  whole  of  the  external  barb ; the  two  next 
feathers  only  terminated  bv  a small  white  spot;  breast, 
sides,  and  abdomen  white  slightly  tinged  with  rusty  ; rest 
of  the  lower  parts  pure  white.  Length  five  inches  and  a 
quarter. 

Female  not  quite  so  large  as  the  male,  which  has  been 
seen  in  two  instances  with  a beautiful  tinge  of  carmine  on 
the  breast. 

Geographica'  Distribution. — Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
temperate  and  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  the  Dec' an 
In  tnese  islands  it  it  rare  as  far  north  .-us  Northumberland 
and  rarer  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  it  does  not  appear  t.\ 
have  been  seen.  It  arrives  nnd  departs  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Common  Whitethroat. 


Habits,  Food,  $-c. — Die  food  of  this  Whitethroat  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  its  more  common  congener.  ‘ It  fre- 
quents,’ says  Mr.  Yarrell,  * high  and  thick  hedges,  shrub- 
beries, orchards  and  gardens,  and  is  occasionally  to  be 
seen  and  heard  in  lofty  trees.  The  louder  notes  of  this 
bird  have  nothing  particular  in  their  tone  to  recommend 
them ; but  in  a wild  stale,  if  approached  with  sufficient 
caution  to  prevent  alarm,  or  when  kept  in  confinement,  a 
low,  soft,  and  picaring  whistle  mny  be  heard,  which  ia 
almost  incessant,  so  much  so  ns  to  have  induced  the  ap- 
plication of  garrula  and  babillard  as  terms  of  specific  dis- 
tinction. The  nest  is  frequently  placed  among  brambles 
or  low  bushes:  it  is  slight  in  structure,  generally  formed 
on  the  outside  with  strong  bents,  lined  inside  with  finer 
bents,  fibrous  roots,  and  horsehair.  As  this  bird  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  more  common  Whitethroat  by  being 
rather  shorter,  as  well  as  more  slender  in  its  form,  so  are  its 
eggs  rather  smaller,  measuring  but  eight  lines  in  length  by 
six  lines  in  breadth ; the  ground-colour  white,  sparingly 
spotted  and  speckled,  principally  at  the  larger  end,  with 
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ash-grey  and  light  brown.  The  eggs  in  number  aro  four 
or  five;  and  Mr.  Jenyns  has  remarked  that  incubation 
commences  about  May.’  (British  Birds.) 

In  Germany  it  is  termed  Das  Mullerchen , or  the  Little 
Miller , from  some  of  its  clacking  tones  being  supposed  to 
resemble  the  noise  of  a mill,  according  to  Bechstein,  who 
remarks  that  as  these  notes  are.  heard  more  distinctly  than 
the  others,  they  are  erroneously  thought  to  be  its  whole 
song;  but  the  rest,  he  adds,  though  certainly  very  weak,  is 
so  soft,  so  varied,  and  so  melodious  that  it  surpasses  other 
warblers.  Whilst  singing  in  this  under-tone,  says  Bech- 
slein,  in  continuation,  it  is  continually  hopping  about  the 
bushes,  but  when  going  to  utter  r/uo,  citify  it  stops  and 
employs  the  whole  strength  of  the  larynx  to  pronounce 
this  syllable.  To  enjoy  the  beauty  of  its  song,  Bechstein 
remarks  that  it  should  be  alone  in  a room,  and  then  no 
other  singing-bird  is  more  agreeable,  as  it  rarely  utters  its 
call.  Both  Sweet  and  Blyth  speak  favourably  of  its  song, 
though  the  former,  who  gives  a very  pleasing  account  of 
one  which  he  bred  up  from  the  nest,  says  it  is  not  so  agree- 
able as  that  of  most  of  the  other  species  of  warblers. 

WHITGIFT,  JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP,  the  third  pri- 
mate of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  after  the  Re- 
formation, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  and  for  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the 
new  establishment.  He  was  born  at  Great  Grimsby  in 
Lincolnshire  in  1330,  of  highly  respectable  parents,  his 
father  being  a merchant  of  that  town,  and  his  mother  a 
lady  of  good  parentage  of  the  same  place.  He  was  en- 
trusted at  an  early  age  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Robert 
Whit  gift,  the  abbot  of  a monastery  of  Black  Canons  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Augustine,  at  Welfow,  or  Welhove  juxta 
Grimsby.  To  this  circumstance  the  decided  and  consist- 
ent character  of  Whit  gift’s  religious  views  may  be  chiefly 
attiibuted ; for  the  abbot  had  predicted  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  account  of  its  corruptions, 
some  years  before  the  Reformation,  and  had  often  been 
heard  to  say  4 that  he  had  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  over 
and  over,  but  could  never  find  there  that  their  religion 
was  founded  by  God.’  The  mind  of  his  pupil  was  there- 
fore prepared  at  an  early  age  to  approve  and  hold  fast  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  were  then  rapidly 
spreading  both  in  Germany  and  in  England.  After  study- 
ing for  some  years  with  his  uncle,  young  Whitgift  was 
sent  by  him  to  an  eminent  school  belonging  to  St.  An- 
thony s,  a religious  bouse  situated  between  Broad  Street 
and  1'hreadneedle  Street,  Lomlon.  While  at  this  school  he 
lodged  with  his  aunt  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  a staunch 
Catholic,  to  whom  he  gave  grest  oftence  by  his  aversion  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  8he  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  accompany  her  to  St.  Paul's  and  attend 
at  mass,  and  at  last  determined  to  keep  him  no  longer 
under  her  roof.  On  sending  him  home  to  his  father  in  the 
country,  she  said  ‘that  she  thought  at  first  that  she  had 
received  a saint  into  her  house,  but  now  she  perceived  he 
was  a devil.’  In  1548  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  at  Queen’s  College. 
Thence  he  soon  removed  to  Pembroke  Hall,  which  had  a 
more  Protestant  character.  Bishop  Ridley  being  the  mas- 
ter, and  Bradford  (the  martyr)  and  Grindal  fellows,  of  that 
college. 

In  1554  he  commenced  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  elected  fellow  of  Peter-house.  At  this 
college  he  formed  a strong  attachment  to  the  master.  Dr. 
Andrew  Perne,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  much  kind- 
ness and  protection,  which  he  never  forgot.  As  he  had 
ireued  his  studies  at  Cambridge  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  when  the  Protestant  faith  had  been  encouraged  and 
protected,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions ; but  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  found  himself,  in  common  with 
many  other  members  of  that  University,  in  serious  danger. 
Cardinal  Pole,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  pope's 
legate,  ordered  a visitation  of  the  University,  and.  in  1357, 
sent  commissioners  to  Cambridge  to  extirpate  the  Reformed 
religion,  and  to  censure  and  punish  its  professors.  Whit- 
gift was  so  much  alarmed  at  this  visitation,  that  he  had 
determined  to  escape  it  by  quitting  the  University  and 
going  abroad.  He  was  fortunately  dissuaded  from  this 
intention  by  Dr.  Perne,  who  contrived  to  screen  him  fVom 
the  search  of  the  visitors.  His  fears  however  were  not 
exaggerated,  for  not  only  the  public  opinions  and  charac- 
ters of  men  were  canvassed,  but  their  very  books  for  pri- 
vate study  were  searched  out,  and,  if  deemed  heretical, 
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were  burned  in  the  market-place.  The  bigotry  of  the 
visitors  was  displayed  by  digging  up  the  dead  bodies  of 
Bucer  and  Fagius.and  burning  them  in  the  market-place: 
and  Whitgift  had  good  reason  to  be  grateful  lor  his  im- 
punity. In  this  perilous  year  he  took  his  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  during  the  remainder  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign 
he  continued  his  studies  at  the  University,  maintaining  a 
cautious  reserve  as  to  his  religious  views.  The  accession 
of  Elizabeth  opened  to  him  the  happy  prospect  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  conscientious! v,  as  a minister  of  the  l4o- 
testant  Reformed  Church  of  England,  and  in  1560  he  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  and  preached  before  the  University, 
at  St.  Mary’s.  He  continued  his  residence  at  Cambridge 
for  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  being  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  talents,  and  holding  many  high  offices  and 
preferments.  His  lectures  as  the  Lady  Margaret's  pro- 
lessor  of  divinity  obtained  him  much  distinction.  In  1567 
he  was  chosen  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  but  only  remained 
in  that  situation  for  three  months ; for  his  fame  ns  a preacher 
having  obtained  him  the  honour  of  preaching  before  the 
queen,  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  she  made  him  her 
chaplain,  and  shortly  afterwards  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  the  same  vear  also  he  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Hutton  as  Regius  professor  of 
divinity.  In  1568  the  bishop  of  Ely.  Dr.  Cox,  whose  chap- 
lain he  had  been  for  some  time,  conferred  upon  him  a pre- 
bend in  his  cathedral. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Whitgift  was  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  government  of  the  University,  for  which  purpose  he 
drew  up,  with  the  vice-chancellor  and  tome  of  tha  heads 
of  colleges,  a body  of  new  statutes.  He  was  very  strict  in 
enforcing  discipline  and  close  conformity  with  the  esta- 
blished church  ; and  his  activity  in  restraining  any  laxity 
of  doctrine  or  practice  in  the  University,  while  it  brought 
him  into  much  contention  and  raised  him  many  enemies, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  main  cause  of  his  future  advance- 
ment in  the  church.  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  Lady  Margaret's 
professor  of  divinity,  having  in  his  lectures  attacked  epis- 
copacy, the  Church  Liturgy,  and  other  institutions  settled 
at  the  Reformation,  Dr.  Whitgift  challenged  him  to  a 
public  disputation,  which  was  refused  by  him  ; and  while 
the  judicial  proceedings  against  Cartwright  were  pending, 
which  ended  in  his  expulsion,  he  wrote  an  elaborate  con- 
futation of  these  schismatic  opinions,  and  laid  it  before  arch- 
bishop Parker.  In  1571  he  filled  the  office  of  vice-chancellor 
of  the  University,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected 
prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  At  this 
time  a book  was  published,  called  4 An  Admonition  to  the 
Parliament,’  being  a violent  attack  upon  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  the  Reformed  church,  its  sacraments,  its  Liturgy, 
its  dignitaries,  and  ministers.  It  was  looked  upon  by  the 
whole  church  as  a most  dangerous  book,  and  Dr.  Parker, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  already  had  many 
opportunities  of  judging  ofWhitgiiVs  zeal  and  capacity, 
desired  him  to  undertake  an  answer.  This  he  accordingly 
did,  under  the  immediate  inspection  and  with  the  constant 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  archbishop.  His  answer  was 
published  in  the  same  year  as  the  Admonition,  and  was  an 
able  work,  of  great  learning,  and  evincing  much  skill  in 
controversy.  He  treated  the  doctrines  of  his  opponents 
with  seventy,  but  in  a manner  temperate,  dignified,  and 
lofty ; and  in  his  vindication  of  the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  other  eminent  churchmen  who  liad  been  assailed ’in 
the  Admonition,  his  zealous  and  reverential  feelings  are 
expressed  in  a tone  of  worthy  eloquence.  The  Admoni- 
tion had  been  supported  by  other  pamphlets,  to  all  of 
which  Dr.  Whitgift  addressed  replies  in  his  Answer  to  the 
Admonition.  Cartwright,  who  had  now  been  expelled 
from  the  University,  published  a Reply  to  Dr.  Whitgift's 
Answer  to  the  Admonition,  to  which  Whitgift  prepared  a 
Defence.  His  labours  in  this  controversy  met  with  the 
approbation  of  all  those  who  were  well  affected  to  the 
established  church,  and  obtained  for  him  the  deanery  of 
Lincoln  from  the  queen.  Nor  did  his  preferment  rest  here 
long,  for  on  a vacancy  occurring  in  the  sec  of  Worcester 
in  1576,  he  was  promoted  to  be  bishop  of  that  diocese. 

Here  also  his  activity  and  zeal  were  conspicuous.  His 
diocese  was  very  full  of  Roman  Catholics,  at  a time  when 
their  discovery  and  punishment  were  enjoined  as  the  duty 
of  the  church  and  of  the  civil  magistrate.  He  now  acted 
in  both  capacities,  having  been  appointed  vice-president 
of  the  Marches  of  Wales  in  the  absence  cf  Sir  Henry  Syd- 
ney, the  Jord-prerident,  than  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He 
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exerted  himself  to  repress  papacy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
dissent  or  Puritanism  on  the  other,  and  repeatedly  obtained 
the  thanks  of  the  Privy  Council  for  his  success.  At  the 
same  time  he  protected  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
elergy  of  his  diocese.  The  strictness  of  hi*  orthodoxy  and 
the  severity  of  his  discipline  were  displayed  at  a time  most 
favourable  for  his  further  promotion.  Grindal,  then  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  had  given  great  offence  to  the  queen 
by  his  leniency  to  schismatics,  and  at  length,  on  refusing 
to  obey  the  queen's  orders  in  suppressing  prophesyings  (or 
meetings  of  the  clergy  lor  worship  and  tne  discussion  of 
religious  subjects  in  private  houses),  he  was  suspended  from 
his  office  by  the  Star  Chamber,  and  confined  to  his  own 
house.  Grindal,  a meek  and  timid  man,  was  anxious  to 
resign  at  once  his  office  and  its  cares ; and  Elizabeth 
offered  the  archbishopric  to  Whitgift,  which  he  however 
declined  to  accept  during  the  life  of  GrindAl.  That  prelate 
soon  afterwards  died,  and  in  1583  Whitgift  succeeded  him. 

The  queen's  zeal  for  orthodoxy  was  now  at  its  height, 
and  her  new  archbishop  lost  no  time  in  proving  his  deter- 
mination to  enforce  conformity.  He  immediately  required 
all  the  clergy  to  subscribe  to  three  articles  before  they  were 
permitted  to  execute  any  ecclesiastical  function,  viz.:— 

1,  That  the  queen  wa«  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  ; 

2,  that  the  Ordinal  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contained 
nothing  contrary  to  theWord  ofGod;  and  3,  that  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  were  to  be  admitted  as  agreeable  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  suspended  all  the  clergy  who  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  these  articles,  introduced  greater  strictness  in  the 
admission  to  holy  orders,  and  exacted  compliance  with  all 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  He  also  obtained 
from  the  queen  a new  ecclesiastical  commission,  with 
greater  powers  than  any  of  the  preceding  commissions— 
which  he  never  flinched  from  exercising.  Henceforward, 
from  his  high  station  in  the  church  and  his  personal  in- 
fluence with  the  queen  and  her  councillors,  his  biography 
may  be  said  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Religious  persecution  was  the  spirit  of  that  age,  and  though 
cruelty  does  not  appear  to  have  been  part  of  WhitgifVs 
character,  he  was  a stern  disciplinarian— inflexible  in  his 

rinciples,  and  resolute  in  their  application.  Doubt  was  un- 

nnwn  to  him,  and  he  would  not  allow  it  in  others.  Thus  he 
addressed  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  the  case  of  the  Kentish 
ministers,  ‘ And  here  1 do  protest,  and  testify  unto  your 
lordships,  that  the  three  articles,  whereunto  they  are  moved 
to  subscribe,  are  such  as  1 am  ready  by  learning  to  defend, 
in  manner  and  form  as  they  are  set  down,  against  all  mis- 
likers  thereof  in  England  or  elsewhere.’  With  this  strong 
conviction  of  rigid,  he  regarded  all  dissentients  as  obstinate 
schismatics  unwilling  to  be  convinced  of  their  errors,  and 
therefore  deserving  of  punishment.  His  chief  object,  how- 
ever, was  to  exclude  non-conformists  from  the  church,  rather 
than  to  seek  out  and  punish  heretics.  To  this  duty  he 
repeatedly  affirmed  that  • her  majesty  moved  and  earnestly 
exhorted  him,  with  strait  charge,  as  he  would  answer  the 
contrary;’  and  he  would  listen  to  no  solicitation  to  bend 
him  from  his  purpose.  Having  heard  of  threats  against 
his  person,  he  writes  to  Lord  Burghley,  1 And  if  there  be  no 
other  remedy,  I am  content  to  be  sacrificed  in  so  good  a 
cause:  which  I will  never  betray,  nor  give  over  ; God,  her 
majesty,  the  laws,  my  own  conscience,  and  duty,  being 
with  me.*  The  lord  treasurer  Burghley,  who  hail  always 
been  his  firm  friend,  often  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
Wliitgift’s  severity,  and  contended  wisely,  as  well  as 
humanely,  that  the  ministers  of  the  church  ought  not  to 
be  questioned  upon  minute  points  of  doctrine,  unless 
they  were  * notorious  offenders  in  papist ry  and  heresy,’ 
ana  ‘ wished  that  the  spirit  of  gentleness  might  win,  rather 
than  severity;'  yet  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  that 
great  man,  and  even  of  the  council,  Whitgift  persisted  in 
maintaining  an  inquisition  in  the  churen  which  drove 
manv  pious  men  into  dissent. 

\Vhether  convinced  of  the  evils  of  such  inquisition,  or  at 
length  overcome  by  the  persuasion  of  others,  we  find  him, 
in  1585,  assenting  to  the  advice  of  Secretary  Walsingham, 
and  agreeing  to  require  subscription  of  those  only  who 
were  hereafter  to  enter  into  livings  or  the  ministry,  leaving 
unmolested  the  clergy  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  bene- 
fices, provided  they  read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
according  to  the  appointed  ritual. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  opinion,  he  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  of  which  he  was  a mem- 


ber, a decree  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  press.  By  this 
i decree,  of  June  23,  1585,  no  printing-presses  were  allowed 
anywhere  but  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge ; the 
number  of  these  was  to  be  settled  by  the  archbishop  and 
the  bishop  of  London : no  book  was  suffered  to  be  printed 
. without  having  been  perused  by  them,  and  all  persona 
j selling,  uttering,  or  even  binding  unauthorised  books  were 
liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment. 

Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  his  views  in  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  his  natural  character  was  free 
from  harshness  or  severity.  His  old  friend  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  indeed  attested,  ‘that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  feared  in  his  government,  especially  towards  fits  latter 
time,  than  his  mildness  and  clemency.  Pregnant  instances 
whereof  were  his  earnest  solicitations  to  the  queen  for  the 
pardoning  of  Uda),  and  others  condemned  to  die  for  their 
sedition : and  for  the  dismission  oi  Cartwright  and  divers 
other  contentious  ministers  from  the  Star  Chamber.  And 
divers  other  gentlemen  had  the  like  favour  obtained  for 
them,  and  paixloned  from  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  for 
entertaining  the  presses  and  printers  of  most  malicious 
virulent  books,  secretly  printed  and  dispersed.’ 

His  respect  tbr  learning  and  learned  men  was  evinced  on 
various  occasions.  Hooker  dedicated  his  * Ecclesiastical 
Polity'  to  the  archbishop,  not  only  on  account  of  his  high 
office  in  the  church,  but  in  gratitude  for  previous  favours 
and  encouragement.  That  learned  divine  had  been  ap- 
ointed  Master  of  the  Temple,  London,  through  the  in- 
uence  of  Whitgift,  and  being  desirous  of  more  leisure  and 
retirement,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  great  work,  he  was 
by  the  same  kind  patron  removed  to  the  living  of  Boscomb, 
in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  to  the  rectory 
of  Bishopthorp  near  Canterbury.  Nor  was  Whitgift'*  at- 
tention confined  to  works  of  a religious  character.  The 
learned  antiquary  Stow  dedicated  to  him  his  ‘ Annals’  in 
1600,  and  said  ‘ that  his  g- ace's  great  love  and  affection  to 
all  good  studies  in  general,  and  to  antiquities  in  particular, 
had  been  so  singular,  that  ail  who  liked  and  loved  good 
studies  justly  esteemed  him  their  principal  and  gracious 
patron.’ 

The  archbishop  always  took  a lively  interest  in  the 
management  of  public  charities,  and  contributed  muni- 
ficently to  their  foundation  and  support.  In  1584  he  re- 
stored the  antient  hospital  of  Eastbridge,  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  enlarged  its  endow- 
ments, and  placed  it  upon  an  improved  foundation.  He 
also  built  and  endowed,  entirely  from  his  own  revenues,  an 
hospital,  free-school,  and  chapel  at  Croydon  in  Surrey,  the 
completion  of  which  was  accomplished  during  his  own  life- 
time. His  liberality  gave  rise  to  exaggerated  accounts  of 
his  wealth  and  of  the  revenues  of  his  see  ; to  correct  which 
the  archbishop  drew  up  an  exact  statement  of  all  his  pur- 
chases and  of  the  yearly  income  of  the  archbishopric.  His 
steward  also  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  about  the 
same  time,  that  the  net  income  of  the  archbishop  did  not 
exceed  2200/. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Whitgift  was  afraid 
lest  King  James  should  make  alterations  in  the  govern- 
ment and  Liturgy  of  the  church  ; and  in  order  to  conciliate 
him  he  deputed  Dr.  Nevyl,  dean  of  Canteibury,  to  wait 
upon  his  majesty  in  Scotland,  and  to  recommend  the 
Clmrch  of  England  to  his  favour  and  protection.  The 
king's  answer  was  favourable  to  the  stability  of  the  church ; 
but  the  tenor  of  Whitgift's  correspondence  from  this  time 
allows  him  to  have  been  in  continual  apprehension  of 
change.  He  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  rely  with 
certainty  upon  the  firm  friendship  ol'  the  queen,  that  the 
accession  of  a stranger  to  the  throne,  while  it  encouraged 
those  who  were  disaffected  to  the  church,  perplexed  the 
aged  prelate  with  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  the  future. 
In  October,  1603,  the  king  issued  a proclamation  for  a con- 
ference of  the  clergy  upon  the  state  of  the  church.  In  the 
January  following  this  conference  was  held,  in  which  the 
archbishop  took  a prominent  part  in  explaining  and  de- 
fending before  the  king  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
church.  The  result  was  a commission  to  the  archbishop 
and  to  certain  bishops  and  lords  of  the  council  for  the  re- 
gulation of  matters  in  the  church.  The  moat  important 
subjects  submitted  to  them  were,  ‘ that  care  be  taken  that, 
one  uniform  translation  of  the  Bible  be  printed,  and  read 
in  the  church, and  that  without  any  notes;'  and  ‘ that  con- 
sideration be  had  what  chapters.  Doth  of  the  Apocrypha 
and  canonical  scripture,  are  meetest  to  be  read  in  churches.* 
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Whitgift  however  did  not  live  to  assist  in  the  consultations 
of  this  commission.  Soon  after  the  conference,  he  caught 
cold  while  sailing  to  Fulham  in  hi*  barge,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  after  a long  interview  with  the  king,  he 
was  seized  with  a fit,  which  ended  in  an  attack  of  palsy 
and  loss  of  speech.  The  king  visited  him  at  Lambeth,  and 
told  him  ‘ that  ha  would  pray  for  his  life  ; and  that  if  he 
could  obtain  it  he  should  think  it  one  of  the  greatest  tem- 
poral blessings  that  could  be  given  him  in  this  kingdom.’ 
He  died  on  the  29th  of  February,  1603-4,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Croydon.  His  death  was  said  to  have  been  accelerated 
by  his  fears  or  grief  for  the  prospects  of  the  church.  His 
last  prayer  was  for  the  church  of  God,  and  one  of  his  last 
exclamations  declared  his  joy  ‘ that  he  should  die  at  a time 
wherein  he  had  rather  give  up  to  Cod  an  account  of  his 
bishopric  than  any  longer  to  exercise  it  among  men.’ 

Amidst  the  bitter  contentions  of  his  time,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  his  high  station  and  his  zeal  and  activity  in 
consolidating  the  Reformed  church  should  have  exposed 
him  to  many  calumnies ; but  his  integrity,  his  piety,  and 
his  learning  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  best  men  of  his 
time ; and  long  after  his  death  he  was  pronounced,  by- 
Fuller,  in  his* Church  Histort',’  to  have  been  ‘one  of  the 
worthiest  men  that  ever  the  English  hierarchy  did  enjoy.’ 

(Stiype’s  Life  and  Acts  vf  John  Whit  gift,  D.D. ; Life 
<lf  Whit  rift,  by  8ir  George  Paule,  8vo.,  1699 ; Fuller's 
Church  History  of  Britain.) 

WHITHORN.  [WioTONsniRE.] 

WHITING,  the  Meriting  us  vulgaris  of  Cuvier,  Gadus 
Merlangus  of  Linneus,  a valuable  fish  on  account  of  its 
delicacy  and  lightness  as  an  article  of  food,  in  which  pro- 
pertiesit  surpasses  all  the  other  fishes  of  its  tribe,  ft  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  cod,  haddock,  and  bib  by  the 
absence  of  the  barbule  on  the  chin  ; and  from  the  coal-fish, 
pollack,  and  green-cod  by  having  the  under  jaw  shorter  than 
the  upper,  a black  spot  at  the  base  of  the  first  ray  of  the 
pectorals,  and  the  tail  even  at  the  end.  It  abounds  on  all 
the  British  coasts,  and  comes  in  large  shoals  towards  the 
shore  in  the  months  of  January  and  February',  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  its  spawn.  "It  feeds  on  mollusca,  worms, 
Crustacea,  and  small  Dines  indiscriminately,  and  sometimes 
weighs  several  pounds,  though  usually  it  does  not  exceed 
one  pound  and  a half.  (Yarrell’s  British  Fishes .) 

WIIITLOW  is  an  inflammation  affecting  the  phalanges 
of  the  fingers,  and  generally  proceeding  to  suppuration. 
The  part  "attacked  however  is  not  confined  to  the  fingers ; 
the  same  disease  may  also  appear  in  the  toes.  Paronychia 
nnd  Onychia  are  terms  which  are  used  to  express  the 
same  disease.  Surgical  authors  describe  several  forms  of 
whitlow,  or  paronychia,  according  to  the  textures  which 
the  inflammation  attacks.  Thus  it  may  be  situated  in  the 
skin,  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin,  the  tendons  or 
theca  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  in  the  periosteum,  or  it  may  be 
seated  in  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  nail.  When  the  in- 
flammation is  confined  to  the  skin,  vesicles  appear,  which 
cpiiekly  advance  to  suppuration,  and  the  case  requires 
little  attention.  When  tne  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is 
affected,  the  case  is  more  serious,  though  it  seldom  extends : 
there  is  throbbing  pain  of  the  part,  ana  there  may  be  severe 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  suppuration  is  a less  or 
greater  length  of  time  in  taking  place.  The  whitlow  under 
the  nail  differs  from  this  form  only  in  situation.  In  these 
cases  only  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  cutis  is  affected, 
nnd  no  great  danger  or  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  whitlow.  When  however  the  inflammation  ex- 
tends to  the  tendons,  periosteum,  and  bone,  then  the  symp- 
toms are  very  severe ; and  by  extending  from  the  linger 
affected,  up  the  arm,  and  involving  a large  extent  of  sur- 
face, fatal  consequences  have  sometimes  been  the  result. 
The  commencement  of  this  form  of  whitlow  is  indicated  j 
by  a burning,  shooting,  throbbing  pain  of  the  finger,  with 
a varying  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance.  Sometimes 
the  febrile  symptoms  are  very  violent ; and  when  the  arm 
is  involved, 'delirium  and  other  alarming  symptoms  come 
on.  At  first  there  is  no  perceptible  change  in  the  part 
affected : at  length  however  wight  swelling  comes  on, 
which  may  extend  up  the  arm,  even  to  the  axilla.  In 
these  cases  a small  cinantity  of  matter  is  collected  under  I 
the  flexor  tendon  of  tne  finger,  or  under  the  periosteum,  in 
which  latter  case  the  bone  is  moslly  affected  with  caries. 

Whitlows  may  be  caused  by  some  external  injury,  such 
as  a prick  from  a needle,  pin,  thorn,  or  other  pointed 


j object,  or  they  may  arise  spontaneously.  The  latter  not 
| unfrequently  occurs  in  young  persons  who  are  apparently 
i in  a good  state  of  health. 

In  the  treatment  of  whitlow  the  inflammation  can  rarely 
be  subdued  before  it  proceeds  to  suppuration.  It  may 
however  be  tried,  and  cold  lotions  and  local  bleeding,  with 
general  antiphlogistic  treatment,  will  sometimes  subdue 
the  inflammation.  When  matter  is  formed,  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  this  must  be  done  oy  cutting  down  quite  upon  the 
seat  of  inflammation  and  pain.  When  matter  is  formed, 
ease  is  immediately  given  by  its  being  discharged ; and 
even  should  an  incision  be  made  before  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  it  will  alleviate  the  symptoms.  Where  mat- 
ter is  formed  extensively  under  the  tendons,  free  incisions 
should  be  made  wherever  it  is  collected.  Where  caries  of 
the  bone  exists  in  whitlows,  it  may  be  sometimes  a question 
as  to  whether  amputation  is  not  the  most  effectual  treat- 
ment. Where  whitlow  occurs  under  the  nail,  the  matter 
may  be  discharged  either  by  an  incision  under  the  nail 
from  the  side,  or  by  scraping  the  nail  and  making  the  in- 
cision from  above. 

WHITSTABLE.  [Kent.] 

WHITSUNTIDE  is  probably  a contracted  form  of  White 
Sunday  tide  or  time.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the 
favourite  season*  for  administering  the  rite  of  baptism  were 
Easter  Sunday,  the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  Whitsunday,  that  of  the  Jewish  feast  of  Pentecost, 
when  the  apostles  were 4 baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire,’  and  they  themselves  commenced  their  public 
ministry  by  baptizing  three  thousand  persons.  As  emble- 
matic of  the  spiritual  purity  which  tne  rite  of  baptism  is 
supposed  to  confer,  those  who  received  it  were  clothed  in 
white,  and  the  day  is  hence  conjectured  to  have  received 
its  name  of  White  Sunday  (Dominica  alba).  Other  ety- 
mologies more  remote  and  le»  probable  have  been  given. 
The  nte  of  baptism  was  performed  in  early  times  on  Easter 
Sundayeve  and  W’hit  Sunday  eve,  that  is,  on  the  preceding 
Saturday  evening,  when  there  was  a special  ceremony  of 
hallowing  the  font.  In  a volume  of  manuscript  homilies 
in  the  Harleian  Library,  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  237 L 
it  is  stated,  that  ‘ in  the  begynnyng  of  holy  chirch,  all  the 
children  weren  kept  to  be  crystened  on  thya  even,  at  the 
font  hallowyng ; but  now,  for  enchesone  that  in  so  long 
abvdynge  they  might  dye  without  crystendome,  therefore 
holy  chirch  ordeyneth  to  crysten  at  ail  times  of  the  yeare ; 
save,  eyght  dayes  before  these  evenyns,  the  chylde  shalle 
abyde  till  the  font  hallowing,  if  it  may  savely  for  perrill  of 
death,  or  ells  not.’  Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  indulged 
to  excess  in  the  season  of  Whitsuntide  in  all  kinds  of  exer- 
cises and  amusements,  for  which  many  of  the  parishes  pro- 
vided the  needful  stimulus,  and  out  of  which  they  claimed 
their  due  share  of  profit : for  this  purpose  & house  or  bam, 
which  was  called  the  church-house,  was  set  apart,  and  a 
quantity  of  ale  was  brewed,  which  was  called  Whitsun  Ale, 
or  Church  Ale,  and  was  sold  to  the  parishioners  who  came 
there  to  feast  and  drink,  and  gamble,  and  the  profits  were 
applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  church,  and  sometimes  to 
charitable  and  other  purposes.  Ill  the  Brentford  accounts 
for  the  Whitsuntide  ale,  1624,  the  gains  are  thus  stated : — 

4 Imprimis,  cleared  by  the  pigeon-holes  £ 4 19s.  0 d. 

,,  „ by  hocking  . . .737 

„ „ by  riffeling  , . .200 

„ „ by  vicu&lhng  .,802 

22  2 9' 

The  hock  or  hoch  tyde  was  held  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day fortnight  after  Easter,  Monday  for  men  and  Tuesday 
for  women,  when  they  stretched  a rope  across  the  road, 
intercepted  all  passenger*,  and  made  them  pay  tribute, 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  pious  use*.  4 Rifle  ling’  means 
raffling.  The  4 vicualhng  ’ was  the  W'hitsun  ale*. 

(Brady’s  Claris  Calemlaria ; Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pas- 
times, bv  Hon? ; Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  by  Ellis.) 

WHITTINGTON,  ROBERT,  is  the  author  of  *everal 
grammatical  treatises  which  were  long  used  in  the  schools, 
and  of  which  the  fullest  account  is  given  in  Dibdin’s  edi- 
tion of  Ames’*  4 Typographical  Antiauities.'  He  calls  him- 
self on  his  title-pages  a native  of  Lichfield  (Lichfeldiensis), 
and  he  appear*  to  have  been  bom  there  about  1480.  He 
was  educated  by  the  eminent  grammarian  John  Stanbridge, 
in  the  school  then  attached  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ; 
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and,  after  having  taken  priest's  orders,  he  set  up  a grammar- 
school  of  his  own  about  1501,  probably  in  London.  All 
that  is  known  of  the  rest  of  his  history  is  that  he  was  alive 
in  1530.  But,  besides  his  schoolbooks,  Whittington  wrote 
also  Latin  verse  with  very  superior  elegance  ; and  he  is  re- 
membered in  modem  times  principally  as  the  last  person  who 
was  made  poet  laureate  ( poeia  iaurtatus)  at  Oxford.  This 
honour  he  obtained  in  1513,  on  his  petition  to  the  congre- 
gation of  regents  of  the  University,  setting  forth  that  he  had 
then  spent  fourteen  yean  in  studying  and  twelve  in  teach- 
ing the  art  of  grammar  (which  was  understood  to  include 
rhetoric  and  poetry  or  versification),  and  praying  that  he 
might  be  laureated.  or  graduated,  in  the  said  art.  These 
academical  graduations  in  grammar,  on  occasion  of  which, 
as  Warton  states,  ‘ a wreath  of  laurel  was  presented  to  the 
new  graduate,  who  was  afterwards  usually  styled  poeta 
hureaiut ,’  arc  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  appella- 
tion as  applied  to  the  king's  poet,  originally  styled  the  king's 
versifier  (vereifieator),  who  seems  to  have  been  merely  a 
graduated  grammarian  or  rhetorician  employed  in  (he  ser- 
vice of  the  king.  Whittington,  as  had  been  customary,  on 
obtaining  hislaureateship,  composed  a hundred  Latin  verses, 
which  were  published  by  being  stuck  up  on  the  great  gates 
of  St.  Mary's  church.  After  this  he  used  to  style  himself 
on  his  title-pages  not  only  master  of  grammar  ( grammatices 
magister),  but  chief  poet  of  England  (protovates  Angliie). 
The  title  however  conferred  no  academical  rank,  and  it  is 
known  that  Whittington  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Whittington’s  Latin  verse  has 
been  highly  praised.  Of  his  ‘ Epigramniata’  (printed  by 
De  Worde  in  1519,  and  ot  the  greatest  rarity  :,  being  long  ad-  ; 
dresses  to  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suftoik,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  poet  Skelton  (who,  like  himself,  had  been 
made  pWa  laureutus  at  Oxford,  in  1489 Warton  says, 

4 Some  of  the  lines  are  in  a very  classical  style,  and  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  earlier  Latin  Italian  poets.'  (Hist,  of 
Eng.  Roel..  ii..  441,  See.) 

WHITTLESEY.  [Cambridgeshire.] 

WHITWORTH,  the  name  of  an  antient  Staffordshire 
family,  which  has  produced  two  diplomatists  of  some 
note. 

Charles  Whitworth,  eldest  son  of  Richard  Whitworth, 
of  Blowerpipe,  in  Staffordshire,  was  born  at  Aldbaslon. 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  died  in  1725.  at  Lon- 
don. He  was  an  utluche  of  Mr.  Stepney  at  several  courts, 
and  in  1702  was  himself  appointed  resident  to  the  Diet  at 
Ralisbonne.  In  1704  he  was  named  envoy  to  the  Court  of 
Russia  ; and  in  1710  he  was  again  sent  to* that  court  with 
the  title  of  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  propitiate  Peter 
the  Great,  irritated  by  the  arrest  of  his  ambassador  in  the 
public  streets  of  Loudon  at  the  suit  of  some  tradesman. 
Whitworth  was  subsequently — Plenipotentiary  to  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  and  Ralisbonne  in  1714;  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1716; 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Hague  in  1717  ; again  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Berlin  in  1719;  and  representative  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  character  of  ambassador  extiaordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  Cambray  in  1722.  lle 
was  created  Baron  Whitworth  of  Galway,  in  1721,  by 
George  I.  Lord  Whitworth  retired  into  private  life  in  1724, 
and  died  in  the  ensuing  year,  without  issue.  His  ‘Account 
of  Russia  as  it  was  in  the  year  1710*  came  into  the  li-nds 
of  Horace  Walpole,  and  was  printed  by  him  at  the  Shrews- 
bury press.  In  the  preface  Walpole  mentions  that  many 
volumes  of  Lord  Whitworth’s  state  letters  and  papers  were 
in  the  possession  of  his  relations. 

Charles  Whitworth,  grandson  of  Francis,  a younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  who  was  M.P.  for  Minehead  in 
Somersetshire,  surveyor-general  of  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  secretary  of  the  island  of  Barbados,  was  born  at  Ley- 
bourne  in  Kent,  in  1754.  His  father,  Sir  Charles  (also 
M.P.  for  Minehead),  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Tunbridge 
school,  and,  on  his  leaving  that  place,  procured  him  a com- 
mission in  the  guards.  How  he  came  to  exchange  the  | 
military  for  the  diplomatic  service  does  not  appear,  but  in  I 
1786  we  find  him  sent  to  the  court  of  Poland  as  minister 
plenipotentiary. 

In  17H8  Whitworth  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minisrer  plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  where  he  remained  til) 
1800.  Whitworth  acquired  and  retained  to  the  last  a marked 
ascendency  over  the  councils  of  the  Czarina  Catherine  II. 
After  her  death  (February.  1795 j his  troubles  began.  Paul  IM 
rcAolute  to  undo  everything  that  his  mother  had  done,  re- 


fused to  ratify  the  treaty  she  had  concluded  with  England 
immediately  before  her  death.  The  patience  and  address 
of  Whitworth  were  however  at  last  successful : in  1797 
Paul  ratified  a treaty  of  commerce  with  England.  In 
December,  1797,  Whitworth  signed  a provisional  treaty 
by  which  the  Czar  agreed  to  take  part  in  the  coalition 
against  France  ; and  in  June,  1799,  a definitive  treaty  to 
the  same  effect.  At  this  time  the  English  minister  stood 
so  high  in  the  good  graces  of  the  wayward  emperor,  that 
Paul  requested  George  III.  to  create  him  a peer  (he  htnl 
received  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath  in  1793).  The  request 
was  complied  with,  but  by  the  time  the  despatch  announc- 
ing that  he  had  been  created  an  Irish  baron  arrived,  Paul 
had  quarrelled  with  Whitworth,  and  ordered  him  to  quit 
his  dominions. 

Ill  1800  Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  ter- 
minate amicably  the  differences  arising  out  of  the  capture 
of  the  Danish  irigate  Freya  and  her  convoy  by  English 
men-of-war.  He  concluded  a convention  with  Count  Bem- 
atorff  on  the  29th  of  August.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1801, 
he  married  the  duchess-dowager  of  Dorset,  and  remained 
unemployed  till  the  latter  end  of  1802,  when,  having  been 
previously  sworn  a privy  councillor,  he  was  appointed  am- 
uassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  French 
government.  He  remained  at  Paris  till  the  13th  of  May, 
1803.  Little  wns  effected  or  could  be  effected  by  this  mis- 
sion : the  struggle  between  Bonaparte  and  England  had  al- 
ready become  a struggle  of  life  or  death,  and  both  patties 
felt  it.  The  most  striking  incident  during  Lord  Whitworth's 
embassy  was  the  rude  reception  lie  experienced  from 
Bonaparte  in  full  court  at  the  Tuileries.  The  character  of 
Lord  Whitworth,  drawn  by  Napoleon  in  his  conversations 
at  St.  Helena,  appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  an  awk- 
ward recollection  of  that  occurrence: — 4 He  was  an  able 
man  ; in  my  judgment  somewhat  of  an  intriguer,  but  dex- 
terous. He  bad  a fine  person.  The  English  ministers  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  him,  for  he  entered  thoroughly  into 
their  views.’ 

Lord  Whitworth  did  not  after  his  return  from  Paris 
hold  any  diplomatic  appointment ; although  a tour  which 
he  made  to  Paris  and  Naples,  in  1819,  with  the  Duchess 
of  Dorset  and  a numerous  and  rather  ostentations  suite, 
gave  rise  to  some  gossip  about  secret  missions.  When  the 
country  was  threatened  with  invasion  from  France,  he 
raised  and  clothed  a battalion  of  infantry  composed  of  600 
men.  In  March,  1813,  he  was  made  a lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber; on  the  14th  of  June  following  he  was  created  a 
Bnti-h  peer  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Whitworth  of  Aid- 
bast  on  ; and  in  August  he  succeeded  the  duke  of  Richmond 
as  viceroy  of  Ireland.  In  January,  1815,  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
twelve  civil  knights  grand -crosses ; and  in  November  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Aldbaston  and  Earl 
Whitworth.  He  resigned  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1817, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Earl  Talbot.  He  died  i without  issue) 
on  13th  of  May,  1825. 

(Horace  Walpole's  preface  to  the  Account  of  Russia  at 
it  was  in  1710;  Annual  liiograjdiy ; An  mud  Register  • 
Memorial  de  St.  Helene ; Riographte  Untverselle.) 

WHORTLEBERRY.  [Vaccimlm.] 

WHURDA.  [Hindustan,  p.  209.] 

W I ASM  A.  [Smolensk.] 

WIBORG.  [Finland;  Jutland.] 

W1CHMANN,  JOHANN  ERNEST,  physician,  was 
born  at  Hanover,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1740.  tie  early  ex- 
hibited an  attachment  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and 
alter  having  received  his  early  education  at  the  Lyceum  of 
Breme,  he  went  in  1759  to  Gottingen,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Brendel.  He  graduated  in  1762, 
and  presented  as  his  thesis  a paper  on  the  use  of  certain 
poisons  in  the  treatment  of  the  bites  of  rabid  animals. 
After  graduating  he  visited  Paris  and  London.  This  journey 
had  a great  influence  on  his  future  career.  He  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  practice  of  the  French  and 
English  physicians,  and  preferred  the  6afe  though  some- 
what empirical  practice  of  the  latter,  to  the  uncertain 
though  apparently  scientific  practice  of  the  former.  The 
influence  of  English  practice  on  his  views  became  remark- 
able in  his  writings,  which  are  free  from  much  of  the  spe- 
culation with  which  German  writers  abound.  He  returned 
to  Hanover  in  1764,  and  commenced  practice.  It  was  not 
loug  before  his  merits  were  recognised,  and  on  the  death 
of  Weilhoff  he  was  appointed  court-physician. 
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YVichniann  published  several  works  on  various  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  his 
* Ideen  zur  Diagnostic,'  published  at  Hanover  in  1794,  in 
three  volumes,  octavo.  This  work  has  gone  through  scveial 
editions,  and  is  possessed  of  great  practical  merit.  In  all 
his  works  he  points  out  with  great  force  the  origin  of  dis- 
eases in  external  circuinstauces.  and  proposes  correct  hy- 
gienic rules  for  their  prevention.  His  great  fault  os  a 
writer  has  been  considered  to  be  his  want  of  general 
views  and  the  minuteness  of  his  details.  He  wrote  several 
other  smaller  works  on  various  diseases  and  their  treat- 
ment, which  were  all  published  at  Hanover.  He  died  on 
the  12>h  of  June,  1804.  {Biographic  Medicare.) 

WICK.  [Caithness.] 

WICKLOW,  Town  of.  [Wicklow,  County  ok.] 

WICKLOW,  COUNTY  OF,  one  of  the  twelve  counties 
into  which  the  province  of  Leinster  in  Ireland  is  divided. 
It  is  Iwunded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Dublin,  on  the 
north-west  and  west  by  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  on  the 
south-  we*t  by  that  of  Carlow,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Wex- 
ford, and  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Channel.  It  lies  be- 
tween 52*  4t / and  53°  14'  N.  lat.,  and  between  6a  and 
6°  47'  W.  long.  The  form  of  the  county  is  irregular:  its 
length  from  north  to  south,  from  the  junction  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Wicklow  to  the  border  of  the 
county  of  Wexford  near  the  town  of  Carnew,  is  38  miles ; 
the  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  from  the 
border  of  the  county  of  Kildare  to  Wicklow  Head,  south- 
east of  the  town  of  Wicklow,  is  nearly  33  miles.  The  area, 
as  determined  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is  500,178  acres 
1 rood  7 poles,  or  nearly  782  square  miles ; of  which  409,088 
acres  2 toods  27  poles,  or  about  780  square  miles,  is  land ; 
and  1089  acres  2 roods  20  poles,  or  about  1}  square  miles, 
is  water.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  121,557.  giving 
rather  more  than  155  inhabitants  to  a square  mile.  In 
respectof  area  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties  of  Ireland, 
and  in  respect  of  population  is  (at  least  was,  in  1831)  the 
lowest  except  Kildare,  Longford,  Carlow,  and  Louth : 
it  is  exceeded  by  Louth,  if  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Drogheda  be  included  in  that  county.  Of  English  coun- 
ties it  may  be  compared  in  area  with  Westmoreland  (7C2 
square  miles),  to  which  in  its  mountainous  character  it 
bears  some  resemblance  ; but  its  population  is  more  than 
double  that  of  Westmoreland.  YViclriow,  the  assize-town, 
is  on  the  coast,  27  miles  in  a direct  line  south-south- 
west of  Dublin,  or  by  the  moil  route  tluough  Bray, 
Delgany,  and  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy,  31$  English 
miles. 

Surface , Coat t -line.  Geology , and  Scenery. — The  county 
of  Wicklow  is  covered  by  the  mountains  which  skirt  on  the 
south-east  the  great  limestone  plain  of  Central  Ireland. 
Die  mountains  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  an  extensive 
range  crossing  this  part  of  Ireland  in  a south -south-west 
direction  from  the  coast  about  Dublin  Bay  to  the  junction 
of  the  Barrow  and  the  Suir  near  Waterford.  The  central 
part  of  the  range  consists  of  a mass  of  granite,  having  its 
strike  or  direction  coincident  with  that  of  the  range,  and 
cutting  aero.-s  the  strike  of  the  slate  rocks,  through  which 
it  protrudes,  and  the  ends  of  which,  though  much  shat- 
tered and  confused,  abut  on  each  side  against  the  mass  of 
the  granite.  The  slate  rocks  occupy  the  rest  of  the  county 
on  each  side  of  the  granite,  and  form  mountains  of  some- 
what less  elevation  on  its  flank,  extending  from  the  central 
part  of  the  range  on  the  one  hand  towards  the  sea;  and 
on  the  other,  towards  the  great  central  limestone  plain,  no 
part  of  which  is  in  the  county.  Indeed  YY’icklow  is  the 
only  county  of  Ireland  in  which  neither  primary  nor  secon- 
dary limestone  is  to  be  found.  It  is  altogether  occupied  by 
crystalline  or  schistose  rocks. 

The  eastern  flank  of  the  YNricklow  mountains  presents  a 
varied  aspect,  being  worn  into  deep  glens  and  dells,  which 
are  liued  with  abrupt  precipices  or  occupied  by  lakes,  Horn 
whence  begin  those  narrow  transverse  valleys  whose  general 
course  to  the  south-east  is  distinguished  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  scenery.  The  western  flank,  on  the 
other  hand,  presents  less  variety : the  glens  and  valleys, 
which  exhibit  fewer  features  of  attraction,  being  more 
rounded  and  expanded.  The  rivers  which  arise  in  these  j 
Imve  a general  tendency  towards  a north-west  direction  ; I 
but  on  both  sides  of  the  central  range  the  transverse  valleys  j 
either  merge  into  or  cut  across  more  expanded  longitudinid  ■ 
vales  by  which  the  central  range  is  flanked,  and  beyoud 
which  arise  offsets  or  detached  groups  and  parallel  ranges  | 


of  lower  hills.  (Mr.Weaver,  in  (hot.  Transact  ions,  vol.  v., 
p.  123.) 

This  mountain  range  cannot  be  considered  as  having  a 
clearly  defined  crest  or  ridge  extending  longitudinal! v.  but 
it  is  intersected  by  its  transverse  valleys,  so  that  the  moun- 
tains which  comjjose  it  are  separated  into  groups.  These 
groups,  with  their  principal  summits,  are  as  follows : — 

Group  I. — North  of  tne  Dargle  and  of  the  Liftev.  1, 
Prince  YVilliam's  Seat  (on  the  border  of  the  count v .’  1823 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low-water  ; 2,  Kippure 
(also  on  the  border),  2473  ft. ; 3,  Seefingan,  2364  ft. ; 4, 
Butter  Mount,  1439  ft. ; 5,  Dowry,  1060  ft.  These  are 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  position  from  east  lowest. 
The  following  are  near  the  head  of  the  Dargle  : 6,  Maulin, 
1803  ft. ; 7,  Tonduff,  North,  2043  ft. ; 8,  Tonduff,  South, 
2107  ft. 

Group  II. — Between  the  Dargle  and  the  LifFey  on  the 
north;  the  Avon-more  on  the  east ; the  Avon-beg.  which 
waters  Glen-malur,  and  the  King's  River  on  the  south  : and 
the  King's  River  and  the  Litfey  on  the  west.  9.  Black- 
moor  Hill,  south-east  of  Blessing-ton,  1464  ft. : 10,  Sorrel 
Hill.  1915  ft.;  11,  Black  Hill,  198-1  ft.;  12,  Moan  Bane, 
2313  ft. ; 13,  Gravale,  2332  ft. ; 14,  Duff  Hill,  2364  ft. ; 15, 
MuDaghcleevaun,  2783  ft.;  16,  Tonelagee,  2307  ft.;  17. 
Carrigiiagunneen,  1782  ft. ; 18,  Carrigeenduff,  south-west 
of  Lough  Dan,  2103  ft.  The  mountains  in  these  two  groups 
are  chiefly  granitic.  Mica-slate  is  found  on  the  south-east 
side  of  Group  II.,  and  clay-slate  still  farther  to  the 
south-east ; clay-slate  is  also  found  on  the  north-western 
side. 

Group  III. — Between  the  Fartrey  or  Vartry  and  the  sen. 
19,  the  hill  above  Bray  Head,  668  ft. ; 20,  Little  Sugar-loaf, 
1120  ft. ; 21,  Great  Sugar-loaf,  1651  ft.;  22,  Down's  Hill, 
1232  ft. ; 23,  lull  west-south-west  of  Newtown  Mount  Ken- 
nedy, 1193  ft. ; 24,  Ballycurry,  988  ft.  The  district  which 
comprehends  these  hills  is  occupied  chiefly  by  clay-slate  ; 
but  the  hill  abo/e  Bray  Head,  the  Little  Sugar-loaf,  and 
the  Great  Sugar-loaf,  and  some  other  summits,  are  formed 
of  quartz  rock.  Die  Sugar-loaves  derive  their  name  from 
their  conical  form. 

Group  IV. — Between  the  Fartrey  and  the  Avon-more, 
extending  southward  to  the  ocean.  25,  Douce  or  Djouce. 
near  the  head  of  the  Fartrey,  2384  ft. ; 26,  hill  east  of 
Lough  Dan,  1381  ft. ; 27.  Moneystown  Hill,  1272  ft. ; 28, 
hill  west  of  Moneystown  Hill,  1408  ft. : 29,  Garrick  or  Car* 
rickmacrcilly  Mountain,  1232  ft. ; 30,  hill  above  Wicklow 
Head,  268  ft.  Douce  is  granitic  ; the  hill  (No.  26)  cast  of 
Lough  Dan  is  of  mica-slate ; Carrickmacreilly  of  quartz 
rock  ; the  others  of  clay-slate. 

Group  V. — Between  the  King's  River  on  the  north,  the 
Avon-beg  and  the  Ovoca  on  the  east,  the  Daragh  or  Deny 
or  Aughrim,  a feeder  of  the  Ovoca,  on  the  south ; and  the 
Slaney  and  its  affluent  tire  Carriggower,  on  the  west.  31, 
Slievh  Gadoe,  near  the  head  of  the  Carriggower,  1791  ft. ; 
32,  \Yret  Mountain,  1733  ft. ; 33,  hill  near  the  junction  of  the 
Carriggower  with  the  Slaney,  1023  it. ; 34,  Table  Moun- 
tain, near  the  head  of  the  Slaney,  2302  ft. ; 35,  hill  south- 
east of  Table  Mountain,  2495  ft,;  30,  Lugnaquillia,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  county,  uear  the  source  of  the 
Little  Slaney,  3039  ft. ; 37,  Carraway-stick  Mountain,  2211 
ft. ; 38,  Crooghan  Moira  Mountain,  2175  ft. ; 39,  Slievh 
Reagh,  15G4  ft. : 40,  Carrig  Mountain,  1845  ft. ; 41, 
Kcadeen  or  C'adeen,  2143  ft. ; 42,  Brissclstown,  or  Brus- 
selstown  Hill,  1343  ft. ; 43,  hill  abovo  OooJballin- 

taggart  Lodge,  1754  ft. ; 44,  hill  above  Preban  church 
(to  the  north),  1279  ft.  The  last  two  hills  are  between 
the  Daragh  or  Derry,  and  its  feeder  the  Oiv.  Die  dis- 
trict in  which  this  group  of  hills  is  found  is  chiefly 
granitic,  although  a considerable  portion  on  the  eastern 
side  is  occupied  by  slate  rocks;  the  part  nearest  to  the 
ranite  being  occupied  by  mica-slate  and  the  remoter  part 
y clay-slate.  Carraway-stick  and  Croaghan  Moira  are 
composed  of  slate ; the  first  of  mica-slate,  the  second  of 
clay-slate.  Hill  No.  44  is  also  slate.  Slate-rocks  prevail 
also,  but  not  so  extensively,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
group,  where  they  compose  the  mass  of  Brisaelstown  Hill ; 
and  in  the  granitic  district  some  of  the  mountains,  as  Lugna- 
quillia and  Keadeen,  are  capped  with  mica-slate. 

Group  VI. — West  of  the  King’s  River,  the  Carriggower, 
and  the  Slaney.  45,  Hill  to  the  north  of  Boystown  or 
Hollywood  church,  between  the  King's  River  and  the  Lif- 
fey,  1079  feet;  46,  summit  of  Tinotan,  to  the  right  of  the 
road  from  Kileullen  to  Baltinglass,  Die  lulls  of  this  group 
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lire  of  slate : mica-slate  on  the  south-eastern  bide  ; but  clay- 
slate  in  the  other  part*  of  the  croup. 

Group  VII. — Mountains  south  of  the  Daragh  and  Ovoca.  | 
47,  Croaghan  or  Croghan  Kinshela,  1399  feet ; 48,  sum- 
mit near  the  head  of  the  Goldmine  River,  1336  feet.  Gene- 
rally speaking  this  district  is  occupied  by  clay -slate  : bill  , 
('roach An  Kinshela  is  formed  of  granitic  and  trap  rocks  al- 
ternating with  clav -slate. 

Group  VIII.— Mountains  of  the  barony  of  Shillelagh,1 
which  forms  a south-westward  projection  from  the  main  [ 
part  of  the  county.  49  and  50,  hills  between  the  Daragh 
or  Derry,  which  joins  the  Ovoca  and  another  Derry,  which 
joins  theSlaney,  1316  feet  and  1416  feet  high  respectively.  I 
51,  Hill  west  of  Tinahely  or  Tinehely,  1312  feet ; hill  west 
of  Shillelagh  village,  1381  feet.  Tills  district  is  occupied  i 
on  the  western  side  by  granitic  rocks,  in  the  centre  by  mica-  1 
slate,  flanking  the  granite  on  the  east,  and  on  the  eastern 
ride  by  clay-slate. 

The  mass  of  granite  which  forms  the  surface-rock  of  the 
central  district,  occupying  a tract  of  varying  bread  ill.  from 
7 to  14  miles,  and  is  the  fundamental  rock  on  which  the 
other  formations  rest,  protrudes  in  isolated  portions  in  the 
districts  occupied  by  tne  slates.  The  granite  is  in  general 
reniaikably  pure,  and  free  from  mineialsnot  essential  to  its 
composition.  It  vanes  much  in  the  size  of  the  grain  : some 
of  tne  largest-grained  and  most  beautiful  occurs  in  Glen- 
cree,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  amid  the  moun- 
tains of  our  first  group  ; some  of  the  finest-grained,  remark- 
ably firm  and  compact,  is  found  in  the  glen  of  Imaie,  at 
the  northern  side  of  Keadcen  or  Cadeen  Mountain  No. 
41,  Group  V,).  The  granite  i*  not  unfreouently  porphyritic, 
as  in  Glen-cree  and  Glon-amacnass.  Schorl,  tourmaline, 
garnet,  beryl,  rock-crystal,  epidote,  heavy  spar,  magnetic 
iron-ore.  galena,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  other  mine- 
rals are  found  in  small  portions.  Contemporaneous  veins  of 
granite,  and  less  frequently  of  quartz,  are  found  in  the 
granitic  mass.  Granite  of  later  formation  is  occasionally 
found  alternating  with  the  rocks  which  rest  on  the  funda- 
mental granite. 

The  mica-slate  district  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  granite 
is  in  general  narrow,  never  exceeding  three  or  four  miles  in 
breadth  : it  generally  passes  into  clay-slate,  by  which  it  is 
hounded  on  the  east  side,  throughout  its  course  in  this  county. 
Hornblende  and  hornblende-slate,  grenatite,  emery,  anda- 
lusite,  hollow  spar,  talc-slate,  which  is  quarried  for  cnimney- 
pieci-s,  hearth  stones,  gravestones,  &c..and  veins  of  quartz, 
occasional)-  occur  in  the  mica-slate  district.  In  Glen-malur 
'watered  by  the  Avon-beg)  mica-slate  is  found  alternating 
with  granite.  Mica-slate  is  found  flanking  the  central 
granite  on  the  went  side  between  Holly  Wood  on  the  north, 
and  Baltinglaas  on  the  south.  Near  Holly  Wood  the  mica- 
slate  gradually  narrows  and  passes  into  clay-slate : but  it 
is  found,  though  not  uninterruptedly,  north  of  Holly  Wood, 
interposed  between  the  granite  and  the  clay-slate.  It  forms 
also  the  cap  of  Brisselstown  Hill,  and  of  the  mountains 
Keadcen  and  Lugnaquillia.  The  mica-slate  on  the  cap  oi 
Keadcen  dips 05*  to  the  south-east,  and  is  remarkably  full 
of  andalnrite.  BrUselstown  Hill  consists  of  mica-slate  and 
trap  rocks,  namely,  fine  granular  greenstone,  greenstone- 
slate,  and  greendone-porphyry.  Schorl,  garnet,  and  quartz 
are  found  in  the  mica-slate  at  Kilranela  or  Kilranelagh, 
near  Baltinglass.  Mica-slate  and  granite  are  found  alter- 
nating near  Kilranelagh. 

The  clay-slate  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  granite  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
east  of  a line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  Dargle  and 
Glencree  rivers,  south-south-west  to  Tinehely,  Shilelagh, 
and  Cloneg&ll  in  Carlow  county.  This  clay-slate  is  in  dif- 
ferent parts  associated  with  granite,  mica-slate,  quartz 
rock,  flinty  slate,  grauwacke  trap,  and  porphyry.  The  strata 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  clay-slate  district,  near  Bray, 
are  much  inflected,  but  in  the  middle  part,  and  southern 
part,  so  far  as  concerns  this  county,  Ihey  are  tolerably  re- 
gular, dipping  to  the  south-east.  Insulated  portions  of 
granite  break  through  the  clay-slate  amid  the  mountains  of 
Group  IV. : again  in  the  south-eastern  extension  of  the 
mountains  of  Groups  II.  and  V.  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Avon-oeg  ; and  again  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Wicklow  and  Wexford  counties,  between  the  mountain 
Croaghan  Kinshcla  and  the  town  of  C&rnew.  These  por- 
tions of  granite  differ  from  the  granite  of  the  central  mass 
in  containing  little  or  no  quartz;  the  prevailing  ingredients 
are  felspar  and  mica.  In  some  places  the  granite  acquires 


arienitic  diameter  ; in  others  it  pastes  into  a true  feltq>ar 
porphyry;  and  in  other*  the  felspar  and  ripen  are  so  inti- 
mately blended  as  to  constitute  an  apparently  homoge- 
neous mineral,  sometimes  resembling  some  varieties  of  the 
trap  rocks,  and  at  other  times  verging  in  aspect  and  texture 
toward  clay-slate.  Near  Dunganstown,  south-west  of 
Wicklow,  masses  of  greenstone  and  quartz  rock  are  found, 
gradually  passing  into  homstone  and  compact  felspar.  A 
mass  of  greenstone,  enclosing  a bed  of  roofing-slate,  which 
is  quarried,  is  found  near  the  Avon-more  ; and  quartz  rock 
in  combination  with  day-slate,  and  abounding  in  conteni- 
poi ancons  veins  of  pure  white  quartz  ; granite,  greenstone, 
and  giee  nst  one-si  ate.  alternating  with  clay-slate,  occur  in 
several  places.  Ark  low  rock  (411  feet  high)  on  the  const, 
just  south  of  Arklow,  consists  of  trap  rocks,  as  greenstone, 
felspar,  felspar-porphyry,  and  a variety  of  trap  well  entitled 
to  the  name  of  basalt,  very  similar  to  the  basalt  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  Quartz  rock  in  mass  is  found  in  hte 
north  of  this  clay-slate  district,  where  it  forms  the  masses  of 
Ihe  Great  and  tittle  Sugar-loaf,  and  of  the  hill  above  Bray 
Head.  The  Great  Sugar-loaf  is  a conical  mountain  having 
an  ascent  inclined  3ft*  to  the  horizon.  The  clay-slate  of  the 
western  flank  of  the  granite  occupies  the  most  of  that  pait 
of  the  county  which  lies  west  of  the  Liffey,  the  King’s 
River,  and  the  Sl&ney  ; grauwacke  is  found  in  combination 
with  it. 

The  rocks  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  granite  abound  in 
metals,  while  on  the  western  flank  there  is  a total  absence 
of  them.  In  the  granite  and  mica-slate  districts  the  metallic 
substances  are  found  in  veins : the  clay-slate  district  has 
metalliferous  beds,  and  contemporaneous  veins  or  alluvial 
deposits. 

In  the  granite  and  mica-slate,  galena,  green  and  white 
lead-ore,  and  copper  pyrites  are  found.  The  ore  is  smelted 
in  small  blast-furnaces,  with  the  aid  of  turf,  lime,  and  a small 
portion  of  the  purest  blind-coal  : the  lead  is  obtained  by  a 
single  operation,  and  isfit  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  plumber. 
The  principal  lead-mines  are  in  Glen-malur. 

The  metals  obtained  from  the  clay-slate  tract  are  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  lungsten,  manganese, 
arsenic,  and  antimony.  The  metalliferous  portion  of  the 
clay -slate  district  is  small,  extending  in  length  only  from 
the  border  of  the  county  at  Croaghan  Kinshela,  10  or  11 
miles  in  a north-north-east  direction,  and  having  but  a 
small  breadth.  The  discovert'  of  native  gold  near  Croaghan 
Kimhela  Mountain  (Group  Vll.  No. 471.  took  place  about 
1796,  and  many  hundred  people  assembled  daily  to  search 
for  it  in  the  lied  and  on  tne  banks  of  the  Balhnvalley,  or 
Goldmine  River,  a stream  which  rises  in  the  mountain,  and 
joins  the  Daragh  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Ovoca. 
Government  took  up  the  matter,  and  regular  stream-works 
were  established,  but  they  were  destroyed  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1798.  They  were  resumed  in  1801 ; with  the  addi- 
tion of  works  for  the  discovery  of  auriferous  veins  ; but  the 
search  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  were 
almndoned.  Some  gold  has  been  found  in  streams  near  the 
mountain  Croaghan  Moira  (Group  V.  No.  38),  but  in  very 
small  quantity.  Copper  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  and  black 
copper-ore  art*  found  anti  w nought  at  Tigrony  and  Cronebane 
near  the  Avon-more,  a little  above  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Avon-beg.  The  copper-mines  in  Cronebane, 
Connary,  and  Tigrony,  near  the  junction  of  the  Avon-beg 
and  Avon-more,  yielded,  in  the  twelve  years  1788-99,  7533 
ton*  of  ore,  producing  about  67<H  tons,  or,  on  the  average, 
Hf|  per  cent,  of  copper.  At  that  time  Irish  ores  paid  a duty, 
when  imported  into  Great  Britain,  of  16*.  6 d.  sterling  per 
ton.  In  the  twelve  years  1800-1811,  the  produce  was 
nearly  19,343  tons  of  ore,  yielding  5,,  per  cent.,  or  1046-) 
tons  of  metal.  In  one  of  these  twelve  years  (1808)  nearly  2077 
tons  of  ore  was  raised  ; but  since  then  the  produce  has  much 
fallen  off.  Sulphurwas  extracted  from  tne  copper  pyrites, 
and  refined  ana  cast  into  roll  or  cane  brimstone.  Native 
silver,  minutely  disseminated,  sometimes  in  particles,  some- 
times in  filaments,  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury' in  a brown  indurated  oxide  of  iron  at  Cronebane.  (Mr. 
Weaver  On  ihe  Geological  relation * of  the  East  <f  Ireland, 
in  the  Geological  TYameactione,  vol.  v.) 

The  outline  of  the  coast  is  tolerably  even.  Just  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dargle,  which  separates  the  county  of  Wick- 
low from  that  of  Dublin,  is  a shelving  shore,  on  which,  near 
Bray,  are  two  Martello  towers.  About  a mile  south  of  the 
Dargle  the  coast  rises  into  low  cliffs,  forming  the  little  pro- 
montory of  Bray  Head.  After  extending  about  two  miles 
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southward  the  cliffs  subside,  and  a shelving  shore  succeeds  i 
for  a mile  and  a half,  until  a small  headland,  the  Grey 
Clones,  presents  another  range  of  low  cliffs,  only  half  a 
mile  long,  which  are  very  soon  replaced  by  a low  shelving 
shore  extending  eleven  or  twelve  miles  south  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vartty,  or  Furtrey,  at  the  town  of  Wicklow.  Here 
the  cliffs  (which  in  one  place  are  GO  feet  high)  reappear, 
and  continue  for  two  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wick- 1 
low  Head.  They  are  succeeded  by  a sleep  though  not 
broken  shore,  which  extends  for  seventeen  or  eighteen , 
miles  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  to  the  stream 
which  separates  it  from  the  county  of  Wexford,  interrupted 
occasionally  by  low  cliffs,  and  sometimes  skirted  by  sandhills 
or  downs,  especially  in  the  shallow  bay  called  Britt  as  Bay  and 
along  the  coast  to  the  south  of  it.  Ihittas  Bay  is  bounded 
on  flic  north  and  south  by  small  headlands,  with  low  cliffs.  I 
Tile  southern  headland  is  called  Mizen  Head ; and  a ruined  ' 
tower  on  the  hill,  iti  the  side  of  which  the  cliffs  are  formed,  \ 
is  only  about  40  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and  the  face 
of  the  cliffs  is  still  lower.  The  cliffs  are  of  the  clay-slate 
formation,  which  occupies  the  whole  coast.  The  moun- 
tain which  rises  above  Bray  Head  is  of  quartz  rock. 
The  whole  length  of  the  coast  may  he  estimated  at  from  | 
thirty-five  to  thirty-seven  miles.  The  only  harbours  are  | 
formed  by  the  moutlis  of  the  rivers  Daigle,  Vartry,  and  [ 
Ovoca,  and  they  arc  all  unimportant. 

The  scenery  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  is  pre-eminent 
for  picturesque  beauty.  The  Glen  of  the  Pargle,  a deep 
dark  cleft  or  hollow,  between  two  mountains,  the  sides  u! 
which  are  richly  wooded,  is  a much  admired  spot,  end, 
ow  ing  to  its  easy  distance  from  Dublin,  is  much  frequented. 
The  little  river  Daigle,  which  flows  through  Ihe  glen,  is 
formed  by  two  streams,  the  Glen-cree  and  the  Glen-islo- 
reane,  which  latter  waters  the  adjacent  demesne  of  Powers- 
court  (the  residence  of  Lord  Powerscourt),  in  the  deer-park 
of  which  it  forms  a beautiful  waterfall.  The  stream  falls  j 
over  a perpendicular  rock  at  an  elevation  of  300  feel:  it ! 
is  more  striking  from  its  elevation  and  the  rich  verdure  of 
the  surrounding  scenery  than  from  the  volume  of  water.  ! 
The  appearance  is  most  striking  when  a heavy  fall  of  rain 
lias  swollen  the  stream. 

The  Glen  of  the  Downs  is  a romantic  opening  be- 
tween two  mountains,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered 
with  rich  hanging  woods,  interspersed  with  nigged  cliffs. 
The  glen  is  watered  by  a small  stream  flowing  into  the 
st  a near  the  village  of  Delgany,  and  is  partly  compre- 
hended  in  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Bellevue,  the  seat  o(  | 
Mr.  I^itouche.  The  view  up  the  glen  northward  is  closed 
by  the  picturesque  form  of  the  Great  Sugar-loaf  Mountain,  i 
the  conical  summit  of  which,  viewed  at  a distance,  appears  1 
to  terminate  in  a peak,  but  is  found,  on  attaining  it.  to  he 
crowned  with  a small  flat  plain,  commanding  a noble  view 
in  every  direction. 

The  Devil’s  Glen  is  a narrow'  pass  between  two  moun- 
tains rising  precipitously  on  each  side  of  it,  and  has  little  ! 
more  width  than  suffices  for  the  passage  of  the  river  Vartry, 
which  here  flows  in  an  eastward  direction.  The  northern 
side  of  the  glen  is  occupied  by  rich  woods,  with  masses  of 
rock  occasionally  breaking  through  the  foliage.  The 
southern  side  is  comparatively  bare  of  wood,  but  the  rugged 
face  of  the  rock  is  relieved  by  patches  of  green-sward, 
some  of  Miem  planted  with  forest-trees.  The  two  sides  of 
the  glen  present  in  their  geological  structure  ami  appear- 
ance a marked  correspondence.  The  glen,  from  its  depth 
and  narrowness,  is  dark  and  sombre  in  its  character.  At 
its  upper  or  western  extremity  is  a noble  waterfall : the 
Vartry  throws  itself  over  a ledge  of  rock  a hundred  feet 
high  'in  one  unbroken  sheet  into  the  hollow  beneath,  and 
presents,  particularly  when  the  stream  is  swollen  by  rains, 
a spectacle  of  great  magnificence. 

Glen-macnass,  or  Glen-amacnass,  is  a valley  amid  the 
mountains  of  our  second  group.  A curved  precipice 
partly  incloses  a vast  hollow  into  which  the  river  Avon- 
more  (which  waters  the  valley)  falls  over  the  brow  of  the 
precipice.  Above  the  waterfall  at  some  distance  rises  the 
lofly  mountain  Tonelagee,  the  sides  of  which  present  many 
bold  granitic  precipices.  Under  one  of  these  precipices, 
from  400  to  500  feet  high,  is  the  small  circular  lake  or  tarn 
Ouler,  at  an  elevation  of  1828  or  1830  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  military  road  made  alter  the  insurrection 
of  1708  runs  through  this  valley. 

The  valley  of  Glen-dalough  is  watered  by  the  Glen-ealo 
(apparently  a viriatipn  of  the  name  Glen-dalough,  f.e. 


i Glen-da-lough,  the  valley  of  two  lakes),  which  joins  the 
river  Glen-dasan,  and  falls  with  it  into  the  Avon-more. 
The  valley  extends  east  and  west,  is  inclosed  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  by  lofly,  barren,  and  inaccessible  moun- 
tains, which  unite  and  close  the  western  or  upper  end  of 
the  valley,  presenting  gianific  or  mica-slate  precipices  500 
feet  high.  The  river  tumbles  over  the  rocks  at  the  west 
end  so  as  to  form  a cascade,  and  then  expands  into  two 
lakes  : the  upper  lake  is  about  a mile  long  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a mile  wide,  and  about  440  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  the  lower  lake  is  about  435  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  only  about  & quarter  of  a mile  long,  and  about 
half  that  distance  wide.  Adjacent  to  this  lake,  at  its  lower 
end,  are  the  ruins  of  the  seven  churches  of  Glen-dalough 
and  various  other  antiquities. 

Glen-dasan,  or  Glen-asanc,  opens  into  the  valley  of  Glen- 
dalough,  or  rather  the  three  valleys,  Glen-amacnass,  Glen- 
dasan,  and  Glen-dalough,  all  open  near  the  same  point 
into  the  wider  valley  of  the  Avon-more,  which  may 
be  regarded,  with  reference  to  its  direction,  as  a prolonga- 
tion of  Glen-amacnass.  Glen-dasan  is  incloscu  on  both 
sides  by  steep  and  lofly  hills:  near  its  upper  end  is  the 
lake  or  tarn  Nahanagan,  half  a mile  long,  and  nearly  as 
mueh  wide,  al»out  1380  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
having  on  its  south  side  precipices  rising  300  feet  above 
the  margin  of  the  lake. 

Glen-malnr.  or  Glen-malure,  is  to  the  south-west  of  the 
three  glens  just  noticed.  It  extends  8 or  10  miles  in  a 
south-eastern  direction,  having  the  Table  Mountain  iGrotip 
V.,  No.  34)  at  its  upper  or  north-west  end.  The  mountains 
rise  with  considerable  steepness  GOO  or  800  feet  above  Ihe 
valley,  and  more  than  20t0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Lugnaquillia  (No.  36,  Group  V.)  rises  on  the  south-west 
of  the  valley,  hut  not  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  2500  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at  the  lead- works,  or  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  having  at  its  top 
a large  flat  stone  resting  on  low  supporters,  somewhat  like 
a cromlech,  called  4 Pierce's  Table.’  Near  the  upper  end 
of  the  glen  is  a waterfall  formed  by  the  Avon-beg  (or.  as 
it  is  called  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Ess),  which 
waters  the  valley.  The  fall  is  broken  by  projecting  crags, 
and  loses  itself  in  a succession  of  rapids  in  the  hollow 
beneath.  Very  different  from  the  richly  wooded  glens  of 
the  Dargle  and  the  Downs,  Glen-malur  Is  characterized  by 
the  absence  of  trees ; and  this  circumstance  imparls  to  ft 
an  air  of  peculiar  sterility  and  desolation.  There  are  lead- 
mines  in  Glen-malur.  and  its  mineral  treasures  have  given 
to  it  its  name,  which  signifies  4 the  valley  of  much  ore.’ 

The  picturesque  beauties  of  the  Vale  of  Ovoca,  or 
Avoca,  have  been  celebrated  in  Moore’s  4 Irish  Melodies.’ 
In  his  song  4 The  Meeting  of  the  Waters’  he  has  com- 
memorated the  junction  of  the  Avon- more  and  Avon-beg, 
which  unite  to  form  the  Ovoca.  In  a note  to  the  song, 
Mr.  Moore  speaks  of  the  junction  of 4 the  rivers  Avon  and 
Avoca.'  Tins,  if  we  may  trust  our  other  authorities,  is  not 
correct.  The  name  Avoca,  or  Ovoca,  is  not  given  except 
to  the  united  stream:  the  constituent  w-Rters  are  boih 
called  Avon,  one  the.  Avon-more  for  Great  Avon)  and  the 
other  the  Avon-beg  (or  Little  Avon).  The  scenery  near 
the  point  of  junction  is  improved  by  cultivation:  the 
grounds  of  Kingston  House,  Mount  Avon,  Avoca  Cottage, 
and  Castle  Howard,  add  to  its  beauties.  The  Avon-beg  is 
a rapid  stream  rolling  over  a rocky  bed.  The  Avon-more 
had  a gentle  current.  Castle  Howard  is  a modern  building 
in  the  Gothic  style,  but  or  somewhat  incongruous  archi- 
tecture, combining  the  castellated  with  the  monastic  cha- 
racter. About  two  miles  or  two  miles  and  a half  below  the 
junction  of  these  rivers  is  the  neat  and  picturesque  little 
village  of  Newbridge,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Ovoca,  with 
its  Woman  Catholic  chapel  and  grave-yard,  post-office,  and 
savings-bank,  backed  by  the  richly  wooded  slope  of  the 
demesne  of  Bellevue  House.  About  two  miles  below  New- 
bridge is  a second  4 meeting  of  the  waters,’ equal  in  bemily 
to  that  celebrated  by  Moore.  Indeed  there  has  been  some 
dispute  which  of  the  two  formed  the  poet’s  subject.  This 
second  meeting  is  constituted  by  the  brawling  mountain- 
stream  the  Daragh,  Derry,  or  Aughiim,  and  the  stiller 
stream  of  the  Ovoca.  Near  the  point  of  junction  are  the 
grounds  of  Bally  Arthur  House,  Glenart  Cast  le.  and  Shelton 
Abbey,  the  last  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow.  Below 
this  point  the  expansion  of  the  valley  and  the  subsidence 
of  the  hilUdeprive  the  scenery  of  its  picturesque  character, 
and  about  AfWow  the  $ohntry  becomes  flat. 
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Hydrography  and  Communication*. — The  centra]  moun-  I 
tain-range  divides  the  county  into  two  slopes,  the  eastern 
and  the  western.  The  first  is  drained  by  the  Dargle,  the 
Vnrtry  or  Fartrey,  the  Three  Mile  Water,  the  Potter’s 
River,  and  the  Ovoca:  the  western  by  the  Liffey  and  the 
Slaney,  with  their  respective  affluents.  These  two  Inat- 
mentioned  rivers,  although  draining  the  western  slope, 
afterwards  turn  eastward,  and  passing  through  openings  in 
the  mountain-range,  fall  into  the  Irish  Channel,  as  well  as 
the  rivers  which  drain  the  eastern  slope. 

The  Dargle  < 11  or  12  miles  long'!  rises  to  the  north-west 
of  Douce  or  Djouce  Mountain  (No.  25,  Group  IV.)  and 
flows  first  east,  then  north,  then  north-east,  inio  the  Irish 
Channel  below  Bray.  In  its  upper  part,  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Glen-cree,  it  is  called  the  Glcn-isloreane.  It 
receives  the  Glen-cree  (7  miles  long),  the  Cookstown 
(7  miles',  and  a small  stream  from  the  precipitous  glen  of 
the  Scalp  (5  miles),  all  on  the  left  bank.  This  last  stream, 
and  below  its  junction,  the  Dargle  itself,  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin. 

The  Fartrey,  or  Vartry,  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  Douce 
Mountain,  and  has  a course  of  18  mileB,  first  east,  then 
south,  then  south-east  into  the  Irish  Channel,  below  the 
town  of  Wicklow.  It  waters  the  Devil’s  Glen.  It  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  the  sea,  about  two  miles  north  of  its 
present  mouth,  but  being  prevented  from  flowing  into  it 
bv  the  ridge  of  sand  or  beach  which  here  lines  the  shore, 
expands  into  a narrow  lagoon  above  2 miles  long,  called 
‘ Broad  Lough,’  at  the  southern  or  lower  end  of  which  it 
flows  in»o  the  sea.  The  long  tongue  of  land  intercepted 
between  this  lagoon  and  the  sea  is  called  the  Murrough, 
or  Murragh,  and  is  partly  occupied  by  the  Wicklow  race- 
course. The  Fartrey  receives  no  tributaries  worth  mention. 

The  Three-Mile  Water  has  a course  of  6 miles,  and  the 
Potter’s  River  of  7 miles. 

The  Ovoca  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Avon-more 
>22  or  23  miles  Jong)  and  the  Avon-beg  (15  miles).  The 
Avon-more  rises  on  the  south-east  slope  of  Duff-hill  (No. 
14,  Group  II.)  and  passes  through  Lough  Dan;  it  receives 
on  the  left  bank  tne  Annamoe,  which  rises  in  Crockan 
Pond,  a little  lake  1770  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
has  a course  of  G miles,  passing  through  Lough  Tay,  an 
oval  lake  the  longer  diameter  of  which  is  above  half 
a mile,  elevated  807  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  surrounded  by  steep,  abrupt,  and  wooded  heights. 
The  Avon-more  receives  also  tne  rivers  which  respec- 
tively drain  GIcn-amacnass,  Glen-dasan,  and  Glen-dalough : 
the  first  has  a length  of  8 or  9 miles;  and  the  third,  which 
is  called  the  Glen-eaJo  River,  of  5 or  G miles ; the  second, 
which  joins  the  third,  has  only  a course  of  not  more  than 
4 miles.  Lough  Dan,  through  which  the  Avon-more  flows, 
is  nearly  2 miles  long  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
about  3 furlongs  across  at  the  broadest  part ; it  is  about 
G80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lough  Nahanagan 
in  Glen-dasan,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Loughs  of  Glen- 
dalotigli,  have  been  described.  The  Avon-beg  receives  no 
tributaries  of  importance.  From  the  junction  of  the  Avon- 
more  and  the  Avon-beg  the  river  now  called  Ovoca  flows 
9 miles  into  the  sea  belowr  Arklow,  receiving  on  its  light 
bank  the  Daragh,  or  Derr)',  or  Aughrim  (1G  miles  long), 
into  which  the  Gold-mine  River  (4  miles  long)  and  the 
Ow  (10  miles)  both  fall.  Thi  Ow  rises  on  the  oastern 
slope  of  Lugnaquillia  (No.  36,  Group  V.).  The  whole 
length  of  the  Ovoca,  measured  from  the  head  of  the 
Annamoe,  its  most  remote  qource,  is  about  34  or  35  miles. 

Tin*  Liffey  rises  in  a bog  near  Crockan  Pond  (from  which 
the  Annamoe  flows)  and  has  a course  of  19  or  20  miles, 
first  west-north-west,  then  south-west,  (partly  within  and 
partly  upon  the  border  of  the  county),  to  the  place  where 
it  quits  the  county  altogether  to  enter  that  of  Dublin,  to 
which  it  chiefly  belongs.  It  receives  the  King's  River, 
which  rises  on  the  south-western  slope  of  Tonelagee  (No. 
1G,  Group  II.\  and  flows  first  south-west,  then  west,  then 
north,  16  or  13  miles  into  the  Liffey  between  Blessington 
and  Ballymore  Eustace,  receiving  in  its  course  a number  of 
small  streams,  none  of  them  more  than  4 or  5 miles  long. 

The  Slaney  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  Lugnaquillia, 
and  flows  in*a  winding  channel,  12  miles  west  to  a little 
below  the  junction  of  the  Carrigower:  it  then  turns  south, 
and  flows  6 miles  by  Baltinglass  into  the  county  of  Carlow, 
to  which  county,  and  to  the  countv  of  Wexford,  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  belongs.  Us  whole  course,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  is  about  18  miles.  It  receives  on  the  left  bank 


shove  the  bend  the  Little  Slaney  (6  miles  long)  from  the 
western  slope  of  Lugnaquillia,  anil  the  Cnrriggower  (7  miles 
long)  from  the  north-west  slope  of  Slicoh  Gadoe  (No.  31, 
Group  V.)  on  the  right  bank.  The  Derreen,  a feeder  of  the 
Slaney,  which  it  joins  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  has  its 
source  and  the  upper  part  of  its  course  in  this  county.  It 
rises  between  Lugnaquillia  and  SlicvhReagh  (Nos.  36  and 
39,  Group  V.)  and  flows  about  7 or  8 miles  into  the  county 
of  Carlow  near  Hacketstown.  It  has  afterwards  two  por- 
tions (equal  together  to  about  5 miles)  of  its  course  on  the 
border  of  the  barony  of  Shillelagh  in  this  county,  and 
several  of  its  smaller  affluents  wholly  or  partly  belong  to 
the  county.  The  affluent  of  the  Slaney,  known  in  different 
parts  of  its  course  as  the  Green-island,  Shillelagh.  Bal- 
island,  or  Derry  river,  has  its  source,  and  a considerable 
art  (19  or  20  miles)  of  its  course,  within  or  upon  the 
oundary  of  thi*  county ; in  which  it  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  barony  of  Shillelagh.  It  joins  the  Slaney  soon  after 
quitting  this  county  near  Cl  one  gall  on  the  border  of  the 
counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow. 

Most  of  the  lakes  have  been  noticed  in  connection  either 
with  the  scenery  or  the  rivers.  Upper  Lough  Bray  and 
Lower  Lough  Bray  are  mountain  lakes  in  which  two 
feeders  of  the  Glen-cree  have  their  respective  sources ; the 
first  is  1453  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  has  an 
area  of  more  than  28^  acres;  the  second  is  1225  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  has  an  area  of  nearly 
65  acres.  They  are  near  each  other  anil  are  skirted  on  the 
west  by  steep  and  precipitous  rocks  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Kipp'ire  Mountain  (No.  2.  Group  I.).  There  are  several 
small  loughs  on  the  mountains. 

The  communications  of  this  county  were  formerly  very 
deficient.  The  great  central  range  of  mountains  was 
passable  only  at  three  points,  within  the  county,  vix.  at 
Sally  Gap,  at  the  head  of  the  Liffey  ; at  Wicklow  Gap,  at 
the  nead  of  Glen-dasan  ; and  in  Glen-m&lur : the  first  and 
second  of  these  passages  were  scarcely  practicable  even  in 
summer.  This  difficulty  of  communication  rendered  this 
part  of  the  county  a comparatively  secure  asylum  for  the 
fugitives  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  of  1798; 
and  a number  of  them  held  their  ground  amid  the  fastnesses 
for  a considerable  time.  Since  that  period  the  whole  of 
the  mountain  district  has  been  rendered  accessible  by  the 
construction  of  an  excellent  military  road,  which  enters 
the  county  on  the  north,  near  the  head  of  Glen-cree,  and 
runs  southward  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lough  Bray, 
through  Glen-amacnaiss,  and  across  Glen-malur,  to  Aug- 
lmvanagh  Bridge  on  the  Ow.  The  Dublin  and  Wexford 
mail-road  enters  the  county  on  the  north  side  at  Bray,  and 
runs  southward  by  Delgany,  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy, 
Ashford  Bridge,  Rnthdmm,  and  Arklow  into  the  county  of 
Wexford.  A branch  road  from  this  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ashford  Bridge  leads  to  Wicklow.  One  of  the  roads 
from  Dublin  to  Carlow  passes  through  the  county  on  the 
western  side,  by  Blessington,  Hollywood,  Stratford-on- 
Slaney,  and  Balt  i'nglass.  The  other  roads  have  been  improved 
very  much  of  late  years,  so  that  a horse  can  convey  three 
times  the  quantity  of  produce  to  market  which  he  could 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  There  is  still  however  a 
want  of  new  roads  in  many  places  and  of  the  improvement 
of  existing  ones.  The  tillage  of  mountain -farms  has  been 
seriously  impeded  by  the  want  of  roads. 

There  is  no  water-carriage  in  any  part  of  the  county, 
except  on  the  coast. 

State  of  Agriculture  and  Condition  of  the  People. — The 
following  statements  from  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  relate  to  the  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown,  which 
includes  a portion  of  the  central  mountain  district  and  of 
the  western  border  of  the  county,  including  the  town  of 
Baltinglass.  It  is  probable  the  statements  are  mostly  ap- 
plicable to  the  county  in  general.  The  barony  compre- 
hends about  42.028  plantation  acres,  or  G2  510  statute 
acres,  of  which  perhaps  12,000  to  15.000  statute  acres 
are  unimproved  mountain  or  bog.  ' The  mountains  are 
generally  composed  of  “ a green  flag  quarry-stone,”  in 
large  blocks  underneath,  and  smaller  pieces  near  the  sur- 
face, covered  with  a small  depth  of  moory  or  peat  soil,  dry 
in  most  places,  but  springy  and  wet  in  some  spots.  The 
soil  of  the  lowland  is  usually  a rather  light  black  mould, 
with  a subsoil  of  gravel  or  sand,  and  sometimes  of  yellow 
clay.  The  quality  varies  much,  but  is  generally  fair.’ 
Most  of  the  mountain  land  is  dry,  and  much  of  the  lowland ; 
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but  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  a large  extent  of  bog 
and  moorland  arc  much  in  want  of  draining. 

The  farmers  of  the  district  are  chiefly  small  dairy  or 
breeding  farmers ; some  of  them  pursue  to  a considerable 
extent  the  business  of ' vcaling,'  or  of  fattening  calves  for 
veal.  The  farms  nre  of  all  sixes,  but  most  commonly  of 
30  or  40  acres;  and  about  one-twentieth  in  mountain 
farms,  or  one-fiflh  in  the  lowlands,  is  held  in  tillage.  The 
dairies  are  of  from  5 to  20  cows ; the  system  of  manage- 
ment pursued,  whether  in  the  mountain  or  lowland  districts, 
is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  produce  varies  considerably. 
The  produe  of  the  barony  is  much  greater  than  formerly, 
partly  from  a great  extent  of  waste  land  having  been  re- 
claimed, and  partly  from  improved  cultivation. 

The  rotation  of  crops  is  very  good  ; it  is  commonly  as  fol- 
lows:—Oats  are  grown  in  the  first  year  after  breaking  up 
the  grass-lay ; in  the  second  year,  potatoes,  manured  ; in 
the  third  year  wheat,  barley,  or  oats.  Sometimes  the  land 
is  laid  down  in  grass  immediately  after  this  rotation ; 
sometimes  not  until  another  crop  of  potatoes  and  another 
of  com  have  been  raised.  Clover  or  grass  seeds  are 
usually  sown  with  the  last  crop  of  com,  and  the  land  is 
then  left  under  grass  from  four  to  twenty  years.  Clover 
is  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent,  ami  some  vetches 
and  trefoil  are  grown  by  the  larger  farmers.  One  or  two 
gentlemen  grow  turnips  or  mangel  wurzel,  but  only  to  a 
small  extent,  though  the  soil,  being  generally  light  and 
dry.  is  well  suited  to  them.  The  peasantry  have  little  or 
no’  knowledge  of  the  advantage  of  an  alternation  of  crop*  ; 
and  do  not  cultivate  the  artificial  grasses,  except  clover, 
which  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  grow.  The  rotation 
of  crops  above  described  is  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the 
farm  in  succession,  except  in  the  wet  or  moory  bottoms, 
and  in  the  sheep-walks,  which  form  a large  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  a mountain  farm.  Little  or  no  tallow  is  made, 
and  wheat  is  commonly  grown  after  potatoes. 

The  manures  used  are  dung,  procured  chiefly  from  the 
farmer’s  own  stock,  lime,  and  peat,  or,  as  it  is  oailed,  * bog- 
stuff.’  The  use  of  lime  is  increasing,  though  there  is  none 
dug  in  the  county,  except  limestone  gravel : the  lime  is 
bought  ready  burned  : from  thirty  to  forty  barrels  per  acre 
is  the  usual  proportion.  The  use  of  ‘bog-stuff’ mingled 
with  durjg,  ashes,  or  other  reftise  of  the  house  and  yard,  is 
fast  increasing,  especially  for  the  potato  crop. 

The  fanners  all  plough  with  two  horses,  and  use  Scotch 
ploughs  or  other  light  ploughs  of  similar  construction.  No 
other  modem  implements  are  used.  The  ‘ fack,’  a very 
strong  spade  of  long,  narrow,  and  almost  pointed  shape, 
like  an  English  draining  spade,  is  the  only  implement  em- 
ployed in  mountain  ground : it  is  well  adapted  to  strong 
rocky  ground. 

Seed  wheat  is  usually  limed  and  pickled,  in  order  to 
avoid  smut ; and  the  crop  is  weeded,  but  very  imperfectly, 
in  June.  The  farmers  are  generally  careful  aa  to  the  time 
of  reaping  their  crops,  but  some  Jet  them  stand  longer 
than  others.  The  peasantry  frequently  incur  loss  by  neg- 
lecting to  cut  their  own  crops  in  time,  while  labouring 
for  hire. 

Com  is  generally  threshed  immediately  after  harvest  to 
pay  rent  and  other  expenses. 

*The  growth  of  potatoes  has  been  much  extended  since 
the  tithe  composition,  and  from  the  quantity  of  land  which 
Ihe  improved  method  of  forming  has  afforded  facility  for 
bringing  into  cultivation ; but  they  are  never  grown  for 
sale  by  the  peasantry  or  the  poorest  class  of  occupiers. 
The  small  farmers  grow  * cups,’  a kind  of  potato  combining 
productiveness  and  goodness  of  quality ; the  labourers 
crow  • lumpen,’  which  have  no  merit  but  productiveness. 
The  refuse,  or  small  potatoes,  are  kept  for  pigs  or  fowls. 

There  is  an  immense  field  for  profitable  cultivation  in 
the  extensive  mountain  tracts  which  the  county  presents  ; 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  families  who  would  gladly  under- 
take to  bring  them  into  cultivation,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  on 
condition  of  being  rent-free  for  a certain  number  of  years, 
or  perhaps  receiving  a little  aid  in  the  commencement  of 
their  labours.  In  some  parts,  under  some  landlords,  this 
extension  of  cultivation  has  taken  place,  and  patches  of 
potatoes,  oats,  and  pasture  are  found  on  the  very  tops  of 
some  of  the  mountains. 

There  is  very  little  feeding  land  : the  grass  land  is  used 
only  for  dairying  or  rearing  stock,  except  on  one  or  two 
large  farms.  By  the  introduction  of  green  crops  for  feed- 
ing, the  same  quantity  of  land  would  rear  or  fatten  a 
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greater  number  of  cattle,  and  give  employment  to  a much 
greater  number  of  persons.  A great  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  caltle  stock  by  the  geneml  introduction 
of  the  Durham  or  short-horned  breed.  Excellent  half-hied 
stock  is  seen  even  on  the  smallest  farms,  and  beautiful 
thorough-bred  animals  upon  the  land  of  several  farmers  in 
the  part*  of  Wicklow,  Kildare,  and  Carlow  counties,  which 
adjoin  the  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown.  More  than  five 
hundred  head  of  half  or  Ihorough-bred  Durham  cattle  have 
been  seen  at  one  fair,  and  have  fetched  high  prices;  per- 
sons coming  from  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  to 
buy  them.  Indeed  it  is  only  the  high  prices  obtained  for 
their  young  and  store  stock  that  enables  the  fanners  to  pay 
the  heavy  rents  they  do.  On  the  mountains  the  native 
caltle  are  kept,  as  being  more  hardy.  The  butter  made  is 
sent  chiefly  to  Carlow  market,  where  it  is  considered  to  be 
of  first  quality.  It  is  packed  after  each  churning,  where 
they  have  sufficient  to  fill  a cask  at  once ; but  as  few  have 
enough  for  this,  they  usually  wait  for  two  or  more  churn- 
ings before  packing,  in  order  to  have  the  contents  of  the 
firkin  of  the  same  colour.  There  is  little  or  no  cheese 
made.  On  an  average  a good  cow  will  produce  annually 
a cwt.  of  butter,  besides  rearing  a calf. 

Few  sheep  are  kept  on  the  lowland  farms,  but  a great 
number  on  the  mountains.  The  large  old  Irish  breed,  im- 
proved by  crossing  with  the  Leinsters,  are  kept  in  the 
lowland  farms.  This  breed  weighs  about  twenty-four 
pounds  per  quarter:  it  is  not  so  high  on  the  legs,  but  is 
heavier  in  the  carcass  than  formerly.  The  sheep  arc  seldom 
fattened  by  the  farmers,  but  are  sold  to  graziers  for  feeding 
at  a year  and  a half  or  two  yeara  old.  The  fleece  of  the 
lowland  sheep  is  about  five  pounds  for  ewes  and  seven 
pounds  for  wethers.  The  native  mountain  breed,  either 
indigenous  or  long  since  naturalized,  is  kept  on  the  moun- 
tain farms:  it  has  been  of  late  year*  much  improved  both 
in  shape  and  wool  by  crossing  with  English  breed*.  A cross 
with  the  south-downs  was  tried  with  good  success,  but  the 
weight  of  wool  has  caused  the  Leieestcrs  to  be  preferred. 
The  mountain  sheep  are  much  smaller  than  the  lowland, 
weighing  only  about  fifteen  pounds  the  quarter,  and  the 
fleece  about  three  pounds  for  ewes  and  four  pounds  for 
wethers.  They  graze  from  May  till  October  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  are  then  sent  to  lowland  farms  till  the  following 
May,  at  a charge  of  from  4*.  to  5s.  a head  for  wintering. 
The  stronger  wethers  arc  however  kept  on  the  mountains 
during  the  winter,  except  in  snowy  or  very  stormy  weather. 
Good  mountain  land  will  feed  in  the  summer  months  three 
sheep  on  every  two  acres.  The  wethers  are  sold  to  the 
grazier*  at  four  years  old.  Small  farmers  seldom  keep 
sheep  except  on  the  mountains,  where  they  have  a few. 

The  pigs  are  generally  of  a bad  breed,  long-legged,  large 
boned,  and  coarse.  Few  are  bred;  they  are  commonlv 
purchased  out  of  the  Connaught  droves,  the  farmers  find- 
ing this  plan  more  profitable  than  breeding  them.  They 
are  killed  for  bacon,  in  which  a considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on. 

In  the  management  of  the  dairy  there  is  great  negligence. 
The  room  appropriated  for  it  usually  adjoins  the  kitchen; 
or  if  there  is  no  convenience  in  the  house,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  outhouses  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  * One 
fanner  who  had  a dairy  of  nine  cows,  the  English  assistant- 
commissioner  found  nad  removed  his  dairy  into  a corner 
of  his  kitchen,  while  he  was  threshing  in  the  outbuilding, 
which  he  called  his  dairy,  but  which  was  much  more  fit 
for  his  cow-house.  In  the  dairy  of  another  the  ceiling  was 
hung  with  rank  bacon,  and  tubs  full  of  rubbish  of  every 
description,  which  emitted  a mixture  of  odours  that  me- 
chanically impelled  the  fingers  to  the  nose.  In  fact  such 
is  the  general  absence  of  the  accommodation,  cleanliness, 
and  system,  which  are  considered  in  all  other  countries  in- 
dispensable to  successful  dairying,  that  it  is  perfectly  un- 
accountable how  the  farmers  Lere  can  produce  butter  of  so 
good  a quality ; and  it  must  arise  in  a great  measure  from 
the  excellence  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  the  purpose.’ 
( Observations,  «f^.,  by  John  Power,  Esq.' 

The  fences  are  generally  single  or  double  ditches,  with 
furze  or  quick  hedges,  but  more  generally  furze : some- 
times they  are  mere  banks  with  a few  furze  plant*  on  the 
top.  From  their  imperfect  condition  they  frequently  oc- 
casion litigation  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  loss  from 
cattle  trespassing.  The  gardens  of  the  poor  are  better 
fenced  than  the  fields  of  the  fanner.  There  i*  not  much 
loss  of  land  by  useless  fences,  except  in  the  lands  of  gentle 
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men  or  large  farmers,  where  broad  fences  are  kept  up  for 
ornamon1»l  purposes. 

Land  is  usually  let  by  the  Irish  acre : and  the  eager 
competition  for  land  from  the  absence  of  other  means  of 
maintenance  for  the  people  has  kept  rents  up  unnaturally 
high.  The  rent  of  tillage  or  grass  land  is  about  2 /.  per 
acre:  the  rent  of  con-acre  ground  is  very  much  higher. 
The  tenant  calculates  on  hi*  butter  for  meeting  the  rent  of 
one  half-year,  and  on  his  com  for  the  rent  of  the  other. 
Four-tilths  of  the  land  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Talbots- 
town  are  held  under  the  head  landlord,  the  rest  tinder  mid- 
dlemen ; but  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenantry  and  labourers  under  the  two  classes 
of  landlords.  Farm*  are  chiefly  held  under  lease  for  one 
life,  or  twenty-one  years;  sometimes  for  three  lives  or 
thirty -one  years,  and  occasionally  for  forty -one  years. 
Exorbitant  sums  are  frequently  charged  for  drawing  Teases, 
and  a present,  frequently  a large  one,  is  made  on  signing 
a lease  to  the  landlord's  agent  or  the  agent's  wife.  Many 
farms  in  the  mountain  districts  are  still  held  by  tenants  in 
common ; but  this  mode  of  tenure  is  getting  out  of  use. 
The  size  of  the  holdings  has  been  a little  increased  by  the 
consolidation  of  small  farms;  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
I11  the  consolidated  farms  t considerable  proportion  of  the 
land  previously  in  tillage  ha*  been  laid  down  111  grass.  The 
ejected  tenants  have  generally  become  labourers,  and  are 
dispersed  all  over  the  country:  many  of  them  have  been 
reduced  to  utter  destitution,  and  instances  have  occurred 
of  their  dying  through  want,  grief,  and  change  of  habits. 

The  con-acre  system  is  very  extensively  in  use.  The  land  is 
manured  and  tilled  by  the  farmer,  and  let  for  the  season  to  the 
labourer,  who  finds  seed,  cultivates,  digs  up,  and  removes 
the  crop.  Where  the  land  is  manured  by  the  farmer  the 
rent  is  from  10/.  to  13/.  the  acre,  the  average  being  11/. 
When  manure  is  provided  by  the  labourer,  no  rent  is 
charged  in  the  country,  but  near  the  town  from  21.  to  31. 
is  charged.  The  average  quantity  of  con-acre  ground  held 
by  a family  is  half  an  acre.  The  average  proouce  is  from 
forty  to  fitly  barrels  of  eating  potatoes,  at  twenty-four  stone 
to  the  barrel,  or  from  six  tons  to  seven  tons  and  a half : 
and  about  fifteen  barrels,  or  two  tons  and  a quarter  of 
refuse  potatoes,  fit  only  for  fowls  or  pigs,  or  for  seed.  The 
rent  is  paid  commonly  in  money  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  in  the  country  in  labour.  Con-acre  of  oats  is  hardly 
in  use  ; the  farmers  grow  that  crop  themselves. 

At  the  time  of  the  assistant-commissioners'  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  poor  (about  1835’),  there  were  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Talbomown  (except  three  small  parishes  or  parts 
of  parishes,  from  which  there  was  no  return)  1735  labourers, 
of  whom  791  were  permanently  employed.  812  occasionally 
employed,  and  132  out  of  employment  from  age,  ill  health, 
or  bad  conduct.  The  condition  of  the  labourer  differed 
materially  in  different  cases ; in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
rich  resident  proprietor  or  a wealthy  farmer  they  were  for 
the  most  part  constantly  employed;  while  in  poor  and 
thickly  populated  neighbourhoods  employment  was  scarce, 
and  distress  consequently  great-  The  constant  labourers 
worked  only  from  220  to  2H0  days  (250  on  the  average),  the 
rest  of  their  time  being  taken  up  by  the  care  of  their  con- 
acre, the  observance  of  holidays,  attendance  at  markets, 
fairs,  wakes,  funerals,  &c. ; or  lost  through  the  days  being 
wet,  in  which  case  they  seldom  worked.  Theyrcccived  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  M.  a day  in  winter.  10r/.  at  other  times ; 
and  occasional  labourers  in  busy  seasons,  as  in  spring  and 
harvest,  from  Is.  to  lr.  2/1.,  or  about  4 <i.  less  if  ins  was  fre- 
quently the  case)  the  farmer  furnished  the  labourer  with 
diet.  Women  were  occasionally  employed  at  5 d.  or  Gd., 
and  in  harvest  time  as  much  as  It.  per  day;  boys  under 
sixteen  had  occasional  employment  at  from  3d.  t o~4d.,  and 
in  harvest  at  8 /.  per  day ; but  women  and  boys  could  only 
get  work  at  busy  seasons,  such  as  harvest,  or  potato-setting, 
or  potato-digging,  when  they  might  get  petnaps  ten  days' 
wont : it  is  chiefly  obtained  by  young  and  unmarried 
women,  the  others  having  to  take  care  of  their  families. 
Farmers  whose  families  were  not  old  enough,  or  sufficiently 
numerous  to  do  the  work  of  their  farms,  usually  had  one, 
two,  or  three  boys  in  the  house  at  30v.  or  40s.  yearly  wage#, 
besides  board  and  lodging.  Wages  had  decreased  about  4 J. 
a day  in  the  ten  years  preceding  the  inquiry'.  The  labourers 
in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  do  not  work  so  steadily 
or  skilfully  as  the  English  or  Scotch,  partly,  it  is  thought, 
from  low  diet,  partly  from  want  of  early  example,  and  from 
idle  habit*  formed  through  the  want  of  steady  employment 
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for  boys.  The  yearly  earnings  of  a constant  labourer  were 
estimated  at  nearly  10/. ; those  of  an  occasional  labourer 
at  from  3/.  17*.  to  7/.  11*.  ‘Cottiers'  are  labourers  in  con- 
stant work,  and  holding  anacrc  of  ground  and  a cabin 
from  their  employer,  with  grass  for  a cow  in  summer  and 
hay  and  straw  in  winter.  Their  situation  is  considered  a 
desirable  one  : they  pay  21.  to  31.,  or  even  51,  a year  for  a 
cabin  and  an  acre  of  ground,  or  for  the  ground  with  per- 
mission to  build  a cabin  themselves;  and  from  61.  to 
Cl.  10*.  for  the  grass,  hay  and  straw  for  the  cow. 

A considerable  number  of  the  labourers  keep  pigs ; their 
wives  sometimes  keep  fowls,  and  employ  themselves  in 
knitting  stockings,  chiefly  for  use  in  their  own  families, 
rnrely  for  sale.  The  profit  on  a pig  was  estimated,  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry,  at  from  20*.  to  30r.(  or  pci  hops  more 
the  profit  on  keeping  fowls  was  estimated  at  from  &»•.  to 
10s.,  or  15s. 

The  food  of  the  labourers  consists  almost  wholly  of  po- 
tatoes ; they  never  have  eggs,  except  when  working  at  a 
distance  from  home,  when  they  perhaps  have  one  egg 
boiled  hard  to  cat  with  their  scanty  dinner ; small  farmers 
occasionally  eat  a few  eggs,  but  sell  the  greater  part  of 
what  their  Yowls  produce  ; they  have  sometimes  herrings, 
a little  offal  pork,  and  now  atul  then  some  bacon  as  a 
treat.  When  potatoes  are  plentiful,  a labourers  family 
have  three  meals  a day  ; when  scarce,  two,  and  sometimes 
only  one.  In  the  interval  when  the  old  potatoes  are  unfit 
for  use,  and  the  new  crop  is  not  gathered  in  {which  interval 
comprehends  a month  or  six  weeks  in  and  about  the  month 
of  August),  the  distress  of  the  occasional])  employed  la- 
bourers is  very  great.  Their  wives  and  children  become 
regular  beggars  for  the  time  ; or.  if  they  revolt  at  this  al- 
ternative. they  suffer,  often  in  silence,  the  most  pinching 
want,  eking  out  their  miserable  subsistence  by  boiling 
charlock  or  wild  mustard  and  other  weeds,  and  sometimes 
they  arc  kept  from  starvation  only  by  the  aid  secretly  con- 
veyed to  them  by  some  kind  neighbour,  who  can  ill  afford 
to  spare  anything,  but  who  suspects  them  to  be  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  destitution.  The  amount  of  relief  thus  imparted 
by  farmers,  small  occupiers,  and  eveii  labourers,  is  incre- 
dible. When  the  general  poverty  is  aggravated  by  the 
partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  distress  becomes 
dreadful  indeed,  and  on  some  occasions,  but  for  the  ad- 
vance of  money  by  government,  hundreds  must  ftfcve  died 
through  famine. 

The  cabins  of  the  labourers  are  built  of  yellow  clay  and 
mud,  with  stone  foundations;  or  of  mud  and  stone  mixed, 
or  of  mud  alone.  Those  with  one  apartment  are  usually 
14  feet  by  10;  those  of  two  apaitiucuis  18  feet  by  10.  The 
walls  arc  about  seven  feet  high.  They  are  thatched 
generally  with  straw  ; sometimes  with  heath,  reeds,  or  po- 
tato-stalks, with  sods  underneath.  The  floor  is  either  the 
natural  earth,  or  is  covered  only  with  a thin  coating  of 
clay.  The  cabin,  when  it  is  not  kept  in  repair  by  the 
landlord,  or  when  it  is.  if  the  landlord  is  a poor  man.  is 
commonly  in  a wretched  condition.  Cabins  are  usually 
damp,  from  the  floor  being  below  the  general  level  of  the 
ground ; and  the  dampness  is  increased  by*  dilapidation 
and  the  practice  of  making  the  hole  lor  the  dung-heap 
and  refuse  from  the  house  close  to  the  cabin.  The  best 
cabins  have  a large  open  chimney,  the  common  ones  only 
a hole  in  the  roof.  The  windows  are  small,  usually  1« 
inches  by  10  or  12  ; those  in  cabins  near  the  towns  and 
villages  are  glazed,  or  have  been  glazed,  though  the  ghn* 
when  broken  is  frequently  replaced  by  paper,  wood,  hay, 
straw,  an  old  hat,  or  a piece.of  a garment.  In  the  country 
the  windows  have  commonly  wooden  shutters,  except  in 
the  poorer  cabins,  where  the  window  is  stopped,  if  at  all, 
with  hay,  straw,  or  old  clothes.  The  cabins  never  have 
privies,  and  very  few  of  them  have  pigsties  or  any  out- 
nouses  whatever.  The  pig.  where  one  is  kept,  sleeps  in 
the  cabin.  The  cost  of  building  a cabin  is  from  31.  to  4/. 
for  the  common  ones,  and  from  51.  to  tt/.  for  the  good 
ones.  If  the  labourer  builds  his  own  cabin,  he  pays  about 
10t.  a year  less  for  his  land  than  he  would  do  if  the  cabin 
was  built  for  him. 

The  cabins  generally  contain  a rough  bedstead  or  frame, 

Iiroppcd  tip  on  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  for  the  man  and 
lis  wife  and  infant  child ; the  elder  children  and  other 
inmates,  if  any,  sleep  on  the  ground.  In  the  poorest  ca- 
bin* all  lie  on  the  ground.  The  bedding  consists  in  the 
best  cabins  of  a tick  fille.I  with  chaff ; but  in  the  common 
cabins  the  bedding  is  chiefly  of  straw  or  rushes,  heath. 
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ftrh,  or  moss,  with  a piece  of  sacking,  a bale  wrapper,  an  i 
old  cloak,  or  other  clothes  thrown  over  it.  The  covering 
in  the  best  cabins  consists  of  two  blankets  and  a quilt,  al- 
most always  old  and  thin  ; often,  in  others,  of  a single 
blanket  and  quilt ; and,  in  the  most  wretched,  of  a coverlet  i 
foimedof  the  remains  of  an  old  blanket,  carpeting,  old  ; 
clothes,  or  rags,  stitched  together  or  separate.  The  best 
cabins  have  two  or  three  chairs  or  good  stools,  a table,  a 
small  dresser,  with  a little  stock  of  plates,  cups,  saucers, 
and  mugs,  a few  tin  vessels  and  pots  and  pans  for  water 
and  cooking,  a chest  or  box  or  two  for  clothes,  &c.,  and  a 
tub  or  two  for  potatoes  or  meal.  The  poorest  class  have 
one  or  two  little  stools,  a make-shift  table,  one  or  two 
broken  cups  or  mugs,  an  old  tin  can  or  cracked  pitcher, 
and  a pot  to  boil  potatoes.  Children  usually  sleep  with 
their  parents  till  12  or  13  years  old,  unless  the  number  be 
too  great ; when  there  is  a sufficient  covering  for  a sepa- 
rate bed,  only  two  or  three  of  the  younger  ones  sleep  with 
their  parents,  hut  where  there  is  a want  of  covering,  as 
many  as  five  or  six  sleep  with  them.  The  crowded  state 
of  the  cabins  and  1 he  destitution  of  the  inmates  perpetually 
lead  to  a neglect  of  the  decencies  of  life,  which  are  less  at- 
tended to  than  in  some  other  counties  where  an  equal  de- 
gree df  wretchedness  prevails. 

The  clothing  of  the  labourers  is  very  bad  ; about  one- 
third  of  the  population  who  arc  of  age  to  attend  public 
worship  arc  prevented  by  want  of  clothes  from  doing  so. 
The  wife  ami  girls,  from  the  cheapness  of  printed  cotton, 
manage  usually  to  get  an  outer  garment,  but  are  much  in 
want  of  under-clothing.  They  have  perhaps  only  one 
shawl  among  them,  and  take  it  in  turn  to  go  to  cftapel. 
The  chiklren  are  generally  all  but  naked,  their  clothing 
being  barely  sufficient  for  decency,  and  utterly  insufficient 
for  warmth.  The  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  is  decreasing 
every  day  nmong  the  women  and  children  ; the  men  must 
have  shoes  to  dig  with,  but  they  are  commonly  very  old. 

The  common  fuel  of  the  county  is  turf,  which  is  dear 
except  near  the  bogs.  When  the  labourers  are  unem- 
ployed, they  collect  heath  and  furze,  which  they  cut  on  the 
mountain.  Many  of  the  proprietors  do  not  permit  this,  as 
it  deprives  the  game  of  cover.  The  poorer  labourers  bum 
weeds,  stubble,  or  dried  dung.  Insufficient  fuel  to  coun- 
teract the  dampness  and  coldness  of  the  climate  is  consi- 
dered to  be  one  cause  of  the  early  decline  of  the  labourers5 
health  and  strength. 

The  destitution  of  the  occasional  labourers  obliges  them 
to  resort  to  many  shills  for  what  are  commonly  deemed  ne- 
cessaries. They  wash  with  rain-water  to  save  soap,  and 
fbr  candles  use  rushes  dipped  in  fat  Yet  amidst  all  this 
poverty  the  greater  part  of  the  labourers  smoke,  and  many 
spend  from  2d.  to  Grf.  a week  on  tobacco.  The  Rnglisn 
assistant-POmmissioner  remarked  an  almost  universal  inat- 
tention td  cleanliness,  and  what  is  in  other  countries  con- 
sidered decency  of  appearance,  both  in  house  and  person ; 
but  in  extenuation  of  this  the  want  of  early  trnining  and 
of  example  from  those  who  are  in  a station  above  them 
must  be  taken  into  the  account.  Habitual  drunkenness 
is  not  common  ; when  it  does  occur,  it  is  found  among  the 
tradesmen  and  small  farmers;  labourers  cannot  afford  it, 
and  very  rarely  drink  spirits.  The  farthers  drink  milk, 
boor,  and,  on  particular  occasions,  spirits. 

Division x.  Towns,  df*e. — The  county  is  divided  into 
eight  baronies  or  half-bardnles,  as  follows.  The  popula- 
tion is  from  the  census  of  1831. 
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An  examination  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  popu- 
lation is  most  condensed  in  the  baronies  of  Arklow  and 
Hathdown.  where  it  gives  rather  more  than  one  inhabitant 
to  every  three  acres,  and  Shillelagh,  where  it  gives  rather 
leas  than  that  proportion.  In  Newcastle  and  Upper  Tal- 


botstown  the  proportion  is  rather  more  than  one  inhabitant 
to  every  three  acres  and  a half;  in  Lower  Talbots,! own  it 
is  rather  mote  than  one  to  every  six  acres,  in  Ballinacor 
rather  less  than  that  proportion.  The  least  populous  dis- 
tricts arc  overspread  by  mountains ; but  it  is  remarkable 
that  Hathdown  and  Shillelagh,  though  among  the  most 
tilous,  arc  mountainous  also. 

he  county  of  Wicklow  contains  the  county-town  of 
Wicklow,  the  market-towns  of  Arklow,  Baltinglas*  (Ark- 
i.ow  ; B alti  no  lass],  Blcssington,  Bray,  Camew,  Dunlavan 
or  Dunlavin.  Rathdium,  Stratford-upon-Slaney,  and  Tina- 
hely  or  Tinehely  or  TinnAhealy ; the  post-towns  of  Anna- 
moe,  Ashford.  Delgany.  Enniskerry,  Glenealy  or  Glancaly, 
Newtown-Mount-Kcnnedy.  and  Newbridge ; the  former 
city  of  Glendalough  or  Glandelough  : the  decayed  and 
disfranchised  borough  of  Carysfort  or  Cariesfort ; and  the 
villages  of  Bolinolea  or  Ballinalca,  Donard,  Kilcoole,  Rath- 
new  or  Newrath,  and  Red-cross. 

The  county-town  of  Wicklow  is  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Kilpoole,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Drumkav,  both  in  the  bar 
ronv  of  Arklow’ ; and  partly  in  the  parisli  of  Rathncw,  in 
the  barbny  of  Newcastle.  Wicklow  is  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  as  a naval  station  by  the  Ostmen  or  Danes 
before  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion ; and  some  would  de- 
rive its  name  (which  was  antiently  written  Wykitiglo,  Wy- 
kenloe,  or  Wykinglogh,  and  is  interpreted  to  mean  * the  lake 
of  ships')  from  that  people.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  invaders,  began  to  build  a castle  here,  but 
it  was  not  finished  at  that  time.  In  a.d.  1310  the  town 
was  burned  by  the  Irish.  In  1875  the  castle  was  put  into 
a state  of  defence  by  one  of  the  FiizwUliams,  in  whose 
family  the  constableship  of  the  castle  long  continued-  In 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  castle  and  town 
were  occupied  by  the  native  sept  of  the  Byrnes,  but  were 
soon  afterwards  surrendered  by  them  to  the  English  go- 
vernment. In  the  civil  w ar  of  1641  the  castle  was  besieged 
by  O’Toole,  one  of  the  Irish  insurgents,  but  the  siege  was 
raised  by  Sir  Charles  Coote. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  south-western  bank  of  the 
river  Vartry  or  Fartrey,  along  which  it  extends  for  above 
half  a mile.  The  houses  are  poorly  and  irregularly  built, 
and  the  streets  narrow  and  ill-paved.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  the  town,  on  a steep  rock  or  cliff  projecting  into  the  sea 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  riveri  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  castle,  called  Black  Castle.  These  remains 
are  very  trifling;  they  consist  of  a rampart  including  a 
considerable  area,  a deep  ditch  cut  or  dug  in  the  solid 
rock,  within  the  rampart  and  at  some  distance  from  it, 
and  a flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs  and  lead- 
ing down  to  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  arc  the 
ruins  of  a Franciscan  friary,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  church  of  the  Wicklow  union  (which 
comprehends  the  three  parishes  in  which  the  town  is 
situated,  with  those  of  Glenealy,  Killiskey,  and  Kilcom- 
mon)  is  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  near  the  river. 
The  south  door  has  a fine  Norman  arch,  the  remains  of 
the  antient  structure  ; but  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ihg  is  of  modem  date : it  has  a tower  and  a copper  cupola 
added  in  1777.  There  is  a school -house  near  the  church. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  town  are  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  now  (we  believe)  used  for  a male  and  a female 
school,  and  the  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  There  are 
meeting-houses  in  the  town  Tor  Methodists  and  for  Quakers. 
Near  the  south-east  end  of  the  town  are  an  infirmary  and  a 
county-iraol  and  court-house,  ami  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
a post-office  and  a police-station.  On  the  peuinsula  of  the 
Murrough  or  Murragh,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
over  which  there  is  a bridge,  are  a race-course  and  stand, 
and  some  baths.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  river ; it  is  considered  capable  of  being  much  im- 
proved, and  made  a harbour  of  refuge  for  large  vessels,  at 
a cost  of  about  35,000/.  Vessels  drawing  from  seven  to 
eight  feet  water  can  enter  at  ordinary  tides.  There  arc 
two  lighthouses  on  Wicklow  Head,  a mile  and  a half  south- 
east of  the  t iwu ; and  on  a rocky  point  (St.  Bride’s  Head) 
midway  between  the  town  and  the  lighthouses,  are  the 
ruins  of  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  near  to  it  a cave 
in  the  cliff. 

Thp  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  2472.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday,  for  meat,  and  is  held  in  the  market-house, 
which,  with  the  market-place,  is  in  the  eastern  pait  of  the 
town.  There  is  no  regular  market  for  com  ; but  the  town 
has  the  largest  corn-trade  of  any  town  in  the  county ; the 
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average  yearly  sale,  in  the  ten  years  from  1826  to  1835  in- 
clusive, was  450  barrels  of  wheat,  15,066  barrels  of  barley, 
and  24.880  barrels  of  oats : part  of  the  corn  and  some  cop- 
per and  lead  ore  are  exported  ; and  coal,  culm,  limestone, 
timber,  and  iron  are  imported.  A few  small  vessels  of 
from  35  to  100  tons  and  some  small  crall  belong  to  the  port. 

Wicklow  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  1 1 James  I.,  and 
sent  two  members  to  parliament  before  the  Union  : it  was 
in  the  patronage  of  tne  Tighe  family,  who  received  at  the 
Union  15,000/.  compensation  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
borough.  The  po  it  reeve,  who  was  the  principal  officer  of 
the  corporation,  held  a court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 
The  corporation  was  dissolved  by  the  late  Irish  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  3 and  4 Victoria,  cap.  108. 

The  Union  of  Wicklow  is  in  the  diocese  and  ecclesias- 
tical province  of  Dublin.  The  population  was  estimated 
at  10,793  in  1831,  and  11.525  in  1834:  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  population  belong  to  the  Established  Church  : the  others 
are  almost  entirely  Homan  Catholics.  There  are  churches 
at  Killiskey  and  Glanealy  in  the  Union,  with  congregations 
of  between  300  and  400,  taken  together ; and  a school-house 
at  Rathncw,  licensed  for  service,  is  attended  by  20  or  30. 
There  are  three  Homan  Catholic  chapels  (at  Wicklow, 
Glanealy,  and  Killiskey),  with  joint  congregations  of  about 
3000.  The  gross  yearly  value  of  the  benefice  (a  vicarage) 
is  512/.  lGr.  8</.,  the  clew  value  373 /.  11#.  lOrf.  It  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin.  The  rectorial  tithes  of  the  Union  are 
annexed  to  the  prebend  of  Wicklow  in  Dublin  cathedral, 
except  a small  portion  held  by  a lay  impropriator.  There 
were  in  1835  twenty-seven  schools  (twenty-hve  day  and  two 
Sunday-schools)  in  the  Union,  with  882  children  (400  boys 
ami  476  girls)  on  the  books  of  the  day-schools  : two  of  these 
(with  170  boys  and  173  girls)  were  national  schools ; three 
others  (with  41  boys,  57  girls,  and  70  infants,  or  very 
young  children,  respectively)  were  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions ; another  (with  28  boys  and  16  girls)  was  in  connection 
with  the  London  Hibernian  Society:  seven  others  were 
chiefly  supported  by  benevolent  individuals,  and  the  rest 
were  private  schools.  There  was  no  school  for  superior 
education  in  the  Union. 

Blessington  or  Blcsinton,  is  in  the  half-barony  of  Lower 
Talbotstown,  nearly  18  miles  south-south-west  from  Dublin. 
'Hie  parish  has  an  area  of  15,780  acres  3 roods  7 poles,  and 
had  in  1831  a population  of  2182,  about  two-thirds  agricul- 
tural. The  town  consists  of  one  street,  which  had,  in  1831, 
51  houses,  inhabited  by  69  families,  comprising  426  per- 
sons. In  the  middle  of  the  town  the  street  is  widened 
and  forms  a market-place.  The  market-house  and  a con- 
siderable hotel  are  in  the  market-place.  The  church,  a 
handsome  modem  building  capable  of  accommodating  two 
hundred  persons,  with  a lofty  square  tower,  stands  in  the 
churchyard,  adjacent  to  the  market-place  ; and  near  it  are 
the  parsonage-1  louse  and  a school-house.  There  is  a police- 
station  in  the  town.  There  are  a weekly  market  on  Thurs- 
day, and  three  yearly  fairs.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
town  is  Blessington  demesne,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
marquis  of  Downshire.  The  mansion  was  burned  by  the  in- 
surgents in  1798,  and  still  remains  in  ruins.  Hussborough 
House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Miltown,  Hussellstown  House, 
Baltyboys  House,  and  Burgageraoyle  Cottage,  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  Ihe  adjoining  parishes  of  "Burgage  and 
Baltyboys.  Blessington  parish  is  the  head  of  a union  in 
the  diocese  of  Dublin,  comprehending  the  parishes  of  Bles- 
sington  and  Burgage,  whieh  are  united  in  one  vicarage ; 
and  the  vicarages  of  Killbride  and  Boystown,  orBallyboys. 
There  are  two  churches  in  the  Union,  that  in  Blessington, 
and  one  in  Killbride  parish,  capable  of  accommodating  100 
persons  ; and  three  Homan  Catholic  chapels,  one  at  Kill- 
bride  and  two  at  Baltyboys.  The  clear  yeaily  value  of  the 
united  benefice  is  265/.  6#.  9 d.  There  were  in  the  parish 
of  Blessington  in  1835,  six  day-schools,  namely,  four  hedge- 
schools  and  two  schools  partly  supported  by  the  marquis 
of  Downshire ; and  in  the  whole'  Union  eighteen  day-schools 
(nearly  all  of  them  hedge-schools)  with  552  children  (300 
boys  and  252  girls).  Blessington  was  incorporated  by 
charter  of  Charles  II.,  and  returned  two  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament;  but  it  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  the 
marquis  of  Downshire,  the  patron,  receiving  15,000/.  com- 
pensation, and  the  corporation  has  since  fallen  into  disuse. 

Bray  is  in  the  half-barony  of  Rathstown,  13  miles  south 
of  Dublin  on  the  Wexford  mail  road.  The  parish  has  an 
area  of  2985  acres  3 roods  34  poles ; and  contained  in  1831  a 
population  of  3499.  The  town,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is 


in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Dargle,  and  consists  of  a long  street  leading  up  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Dargle,  along  the  Wexford  road,  divided 
at  its  upper  end  into  two  branches,  one  continuing  along 
the  Wexford  road,  the  other  leading  off  to  the  right  toward 
Bellevue  and  Kilmac&noge : it  contained,  in  1831,  447 
houses — 427  inhabited,  19  uninhabited,  and  1 building,  with 
a population  of  501  families,  or  2590  persons.  That  part 
of  the  town  which  is  north  of  the  Do.-gle  is  in  the  parish 
of  Old  Connaught,  in  the  half-barony  of  Rathdown,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin  ; and  bad  at  the  same  time  227  houses, 
namely.  193  inhabited,  24  uninhabited,  and  10  building, 
with  209  families,  or  1168  persons;  making  a total  in  the 
town  of  674  houses,  namely,  620  inhabited,  43  uninhabited, 
and  11  building,  with  a population  of  710  families,  or  3758 
persons.  Biay  is  resorted  to  as  a watering-place,  chiefly 
from  Dublin,  being  recommended  by  ita  easy  distance  and 
the  romantic  scenery  adjacent  to  it.  The  streets  are  neither 
paved  nor  lighted,  but  the  road  is  well  made  and  kept, 
and  the  houses,  though  not  regular,  are  neat  Many  of 
them  are  built  and  fitted  up  to  be  let  in  the  season.  The 
church  is  near  the  bridge : and  there  are  in  the  town  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  (besides  one  in  Old  Connaught 
parish,  on  the  Dublin  side  of  the  river),  a Presbyterian 
meeting-house,  an  infant  school-house,  another  building  for 
a school  and  a savings’-bank,  a police-station,  and  a fever 
hospital,  formerly  a barrack.  The  trade  of  the  place  is 
not  great ; a small  manufacture  of  flax  and  woo)  is  main- 
tained for  charitable  purposes;  some  coal,  timber,  slates, 
and  limestone  are  imported,  the  mouth  ic  tnj  nver  form- 
ing a small  haven  witn  a bar  at  its  entrance,  lhere  are  a 
brewery  and  a water-mill  in  the  town.  There  are  two 
markets  in  the  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Satvtrd.i  / and  several 
fairs  in  the  year,  some  for  cattle,  others,  which  are  attended 
by  traders  from  Dublin,  for  friezes.  The  average  yearly 
sale  of  com  in  the  ten  years  from  1826  to  1835  was  4160 
barrels  of  oats ; not  any  wheat  or  barley.  A number  of  fine 
trout  are  caught  in  the  river  and  sent  to  the  Dublin  market. 
There  is  an  old  castle,  now  used  as  & barrack,  on  the  Dub- 
lin side  of  the  river,  and  a coast-guard  station  on  the  shore 
between  the  town  and  Bray  Head.  Near  the  town  are 
several  mansions,  especially  Wingfield,  Hollvbrook,  Kil- 
niddery,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Meath,  and  Powerscourt, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Powerscourt.  The  rectory  and  vicarage  of 
Bray  and  the  vicarage  of  Old  Connaught  form  a union  in 
the  diocese  of  Dublin,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 480/.  10#. 
There  were  in  1835  nine  daV'Schools  and  one  Sunday-school 
in  the  Union,  with  658  children  under  daily  instruction, 
namely,  255  boys,  345  girls,  and  58  children  in  the  infant- 
school,  of  sex  not  distinguished  in  the  return.  Two  of  the 
schools,  with  89  boys  and  140  girls,  were  national  schools ; 
the  infant-school  was  supported  by  Lady  Powerscourt,  and 
one  school,  with  22  boys  and  80  girls,  was  wholly  supported 
by  another  lady.  The  Sunday-school  was  a Roman  Catho- 
lic school  with  300  children. 

Camew  is  in  the  barony  of  Shillelagh,  29  miles  south- 
west of  Wicklow,  and  60  south  by  west  of  Dublin.  The 
parish  extends  into  the  baronies  of  Scarewalsh  and  Gorey, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford.  The  area  of  the  whole  parish 
is  23,466  acres  16  poles ; that  of  the  Wicklow  portion, 
15,350  acres  1 rood  26  poles:  the  whole  parish  had  in  1831 
a population  of  6865 ; the  Wicklow  portion,  of  4973— from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  agricultural.  The  town  is  on  a 
cross-road,  and  consists  of  one  principal  street  called  in 
different  parts  Camew  Street  and  Wool  Green,  running 
east  and  west,  and  of  two  lanes,  Coolattin  Row,  leading  to 
the  north,  and  Mill  L&ne  to  the  south:  the  number  of 
houses  in  1831  was  131,  namely,  122  inhabited,  5 uninha- 
bited, and  4 building,  with  a population  of  152  families,  or 
826  persons.  There  is  a castle  which  tradition  states  to 
have  been  battered  by  Cromwell  in  his  march  from  Dublin 
to  Wexford,  but  which  has  since  been  roofed  and  repaired. 
The  church  is  a handsome  building  with  an  embattled  tower 
and  spire  : and  there  are  a dispensary,  a post-office,  a police- 
station,  and  a school-house  for  boys  and  girls.  There  are  a 
snuff  and  tobacco  manufactory,  and  a brewery ; and,  near 
the  town,  a corn-mill  and  a stone-quarry.  There  is  a mar- 
ket on  Thursday,  for  pigs,  potatoes,  and  poultry ; and  there 
are  eight  fairs,  four  of  them  considerable  horse  and  cattle 
fairs.  The  rectory  of  Camew  is  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns: 
it  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  701/.  4#.  7 4</.  There  is  a 
chapel-of-ease  in  the  village  of  Shillelagh.  There  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  parish.  There  were  in  the 
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parish,  in  1835,  six  day-schools,  with  519  children,  namely, 
326  boys  and  193  girls  : the  four  largest  schools  were  al- 
most entirely  supported  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 

Dunlavin  or  Dunlavan  i*  27  miles  south-west  of  Dublin, 
in  the  ludf-baronv  of  Lower  Talbotstown.  The  parish  ex- 
tends into  the  haff-barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown,  and  into 
the  barony  of  Upper  Cross  in  the  county  of  Dublin  ; and 
has  an  area  of  5852  acres  2 roods  21  poles,  with  a popula- 
tion in  1831  of  2529.  The  town  is  on  one  of  the  roads  from 
Dublin  to  Timolen  and  Castle  Dermot,  and  consists  of  two 
principal  streets,  like  the  letter  T,  and  consisting  in  1831 
of  1G1  houses — 155  inhabited,  3 uninhabited,  and  3 building ; 
with  a population  of  165  families,  or  1008  persons.  Several 
of  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  there  are  a neat  church 
of  modem  erection,  a market-house  of  some  architectural 
pretension,  standing  out  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  streets, 
a Roman  Catholic  chapel  on  the  Fair  Green,  a school- 
house,  a police-station,  a dispensary,  and  a post-office. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  for  corn  and  potatoes : the 
yearly  sale  of  com  on  the  average  of  the  ten  years  1826-35 
was  380  barrels  of  barley  and  12^396  barrels  of  oats : not 
any  wheat  was  sold.  The*  parish  is  the  head  of  a union  in 
the  diocese  of  Dublin,  comprising  several  parishes : the  clear 
yearly  value  of  the  united  benefice  is  543/.  6*.  1 f</.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in 
the  Union,  one  very  small.  There  were  in  the  Union  in 
1835,  nine  day-schools  and  one  Sunday-school.  The  day- 
schools  had  334  children,  namely,  163  boys  and  171  girls ; 
one  was  the  parochial  school  in  connection  with  the  Lon- 
don Hibernian  Society,  supported  partly  by  a donation  from 
that  society,  but  principally  by  private  subscriptions;  it  had 
56  boys  and  61  girls:  another  small  day-school  was  sup- 
ported by  the  bounty  of  an  individual.  The  Sunday-school 
was  hem  in  the  church,  and  was  for  scriptural  instruction ; 
it  was  attended  by  from  25  to  30  boys  and  4ft  to  60  girls. 

Rathdmm  is  in  the  half-barony  of  Ballinacor  North,  33 
miles  from  Dublin  on  the  mail  road  from  Dublin  to  Wex- 
ford. The  area  of  the  parish  is  53,155  acres,  2 roods, 
29  poles.  The  population  in  1831  was  8624,  about  two- 
thirds  agricultural.  The  town  is  near  the  right  or  west 
bank  of  the  Avonmore,  and  consists  of  three  or  four  streets 
or  lanes  irregularly  laid  out : it  contained,  in  1831,  145 
houses,  all  inhabited,  with  a population  of  176  families,  or 
1054  persons.  The  church  is  a modem  building  in  the 
town,  and  there  are  a Methodist  meeting-house,  a building 
erected  by  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam  as  a flannel-hall,  a 
market-house,  and  a police-station.  The  flannel  and 
woollen  cloth  manufactures  were  formerly  carried  on  in 
the  town,  but  since  the  abolition  of  the  ’bounty  on  Irish 
woollens  these  branches  of  industry  have  been  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  abandoned.  There  are  two  breweries  in  or  near 
the  town.  Tlie  market  is  on  Thursday;  and  there  are 
several  yearly  fairs,  beside  a monthly  flannel-fair.  The 
yearly  sole  of  com,  on  the  average  of  the  ten  years  from 
*1826  to  1835,  was  only  about  00  barrels  of  wheat,  46  barrels 
of  barley,  and  175  barrels  of  oats.  The  parish  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin,  comprehending  the  districts  of  BaJly- 
kine,  Ballinacor,  ami  Knockratb ; the  benefice  is  of  the 
clear  value  of  506/.  7«.  7 id.,  with  a glebe-house.  Some 
of  our  authorities  give  these  divisions  as  separate  parishes, 
but  they  have  not  formed  separate  ecclesiastical  charges 
in  modem  times.  There  are  two  episcopal  chapels,  one  at 
Carysfort  and  one  at  Ballinatone.  An  apartment  in  the 
Flannel  Hall  is  used  as  a Roman  Catholic  chapel ; and 
there  are  three  other  chapels  in  the  parish.  There  were 
in  1835  in  the  parish  nine  day-schools,  with  476  children, 
namely  218  beys,  181  girls,  and  77  children  of  sex  not  dis- 
tinguished in  the  return  ; and  five  Sunday-schools,  with 
about  570  children.  Of  the  day-schools,  one,  with  104 
children,  namely,  53  boys  and  51  girls,  was  a royal  char- 
tered school  founded  by  King  Charles  I.,  with  a good  en- 
dowment ; two  others,  one  with  50  boys  and  one  with  71 
girls,  were  on  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation ; two  others, 
with  97  children,  were  in  connection  with  the  Kildare-place 
Society;  and  these,  with  the  remaining  four  day-schools, 
were  assisted  by  private  contributions. 

Stratford,  distinguished  as  Stratford-upon-Slaney.  is  in 
the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Rathbran  or  Stratford,  in  the 
half-barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown,  about  33  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Dublin.  This  town  is  of  modem  origin,  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  the  late  earl  of  Aldborough,  after 
whose  family  name  it  was  called.  It  is  described  in 
Seward's  * Topographia  Hibernica  * as  having  ‘foursquares 


and  twelve  streets;’  but  this  description  must  refer  to  tho 
plan  of  the  founder,  which  was  never  realized.  The  town 
is  near  the  right  or  north-west  bank  of  the  Slaney,  over 
which  there  is  a bridge,  and  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  having  in  the  course  of  it  two  large  open  spaces, 
one  an  oval,  the  other  a square,  which  latter  the  main 
street  crosses  diagonally ; there  are  two  or  three  smaller 
streets  branching  from  the  main  street  at  right  angles  at 
the  open  spaces.  The  town  comprehended,  in  1831,  105 
houses,  namely.  101  inhabited  and  4 uninhabited,  wilh  a 
population  of  151  families,  or  952  individuals.  It  con- 
tains the  district  church  of  Rathbran,  a neat  structure 
built  by  the  earl  of  Aldborough,  a.d.  1790,  a Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a Presbyterian  meeting-house.  Near 
the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  Slanev,  are  a cotton  print- 
work  and  a bleach-mill ; and  near  the  Little  Slanev,  which 
falls  into  the  Slancy  near  the  town,  is  a fever  hospital. 
Stratford  is  the  seat  of  a considerable  manufacture  of 
printed  cottons,  which,  with  the  woollen  manufacture,  em- 
ployed, in  1831,  177  men.  namely,  150  in  the  town  and  27 
in  the  other  part  of  the  parish,  beside  women  and  children. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal district  of  Rathbran  is  in  the  parish  (rectory')  of  Baltin- 
glass:  the  perpetual  curacy  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
98/.  14».  11$</.,  arising  partly  from  glebe,  but  chiefly  from 
an  endowment  by  the  late  earl  of  Aldborough,  augmented 
from  Primate  Boulter’s  fund.  There  were  in  the  district, 
in  1835,  six  day-schools,  with  285  children,  namely,  1G0 
boys  and  125  girls ; and  one  Sunday-school,  with  43  chil- 
dren, namely,  20  boys  and  23  girls.  Of  the  day-schools, 
one  with  twelve  boys  was  a classical  school,  the  rest  were 
hedge-schools. 

Tinahely,  or  Tinehely,  or  Tinnahealy.  is  in  the  parish 
of  Kilcommon,  in  the  half-barony  of  Ballinacor  South, 
about  52  miles  south  of  Dublin.  The  area  of  the  parish 
is  about  16,017  acres;  the  population  in  1831  was  4327. 
The  town  was  destroyed  in  the  insurrection  of  1798,  and 
lias  since  been  neatly  rebuilt.  It  is  near  a stream  flow- 
ing into  the  Green-island  or  Shillelagh,  or  Derry  nver, 
and  consists  of  three  streets  meeting  in  the  nmrket-place. 
It  contained,  in  1831,  96  houses,  namely,  94  inhabited  and 
2 uninhabited  ; with  a population  of  111  families,  or  575 
individuals.  There  are  a considerable  water-mill  for  corn, 
a market  and  court-house,  a police-station,  a post-office, 
and  a dispensary.  There  is  a market  on  Wednesday,  and 
there  are  several  yearly  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle  and  pigs. 
The  church  is  hair  a mile  south  of  the  town,  and  a Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  a mile  to  the  east-south-east.  At  Cool- 
russ  in  the  neighbourhood  are  ‘Black  Tom’s  Cellars,’ the 
remains  of  a mansion  commenced  by  the  celebrated  earl  of 
Strafford.  The  parish  of  Kilcommon  is  a rectory,  forming 
part  of  the  union  of  Crosspatrick,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns  : 
the  union  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  578/.  6r.  5rf.  There 
were  in  the  parish,  in  1835,  only  two  day-schools,  with  175 
children,  namely,  100  boys  and  75  girls : one  was  a pa- 
rish school,  partly  supported  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

The  post-town  or  village  of  Annamoe,  in  Derrylossary 
or  Derralossary  parish,  in  the  half-barony  of  Ballinacor 
North,  8 miles  south-west  of  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy, 
and  30  from  Dublin,  consisted,  in  1831,  of  no  more  than  11 
houses,  all  inhabited,  with  a population  of  11  families,  and 
67  persons.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avonmore,  over 
which  there  is  a bridge,  and  has  a neat  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a post-office,  and  a mill.  Close  to  the  village  is 
the  extensive  demesne  of  Glendalough : also  the  glebe- 
house  and  grounds  of  Derrylossary  parish.  Ashford,  in 
Rathnew  parish,  in  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  28  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  mail-road  to  Wexford,  has  a bridge  over  the 
Vartry  and  a post-office.  Adjacent  to  it,  though  in  another 
parish  (that  of  Killiskey),  are  the  parish  churcn  of  Killiskey 
and  & Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  village  of  Ballinolea 
or  Bolinolea,  in  Rathnew  parish,  immediately  adjoins  Ash- 
ford: it  had,  in  1831,  80  houses,— 78  inhabited,  1 uninha- 
bited, and  1 building,  with  a population  of  99  families,  or 
476  persons.  Immediately  adjacent  to  it  are  the  demesnes 
of  Rossna  and  Cronroc  nouses.  Dclgany  is  in  Delgany 

K irish,  in  the  half-barony  of  Rathdown,  19  miles  from 
ublin.  It  was  antiently  called  Dergne.  or  Delgne,  and 
was  the  scene  of  a great  battle,  a.d.  1022,  between  the 
Ostmen  or  Danes  of  Dublin  and  the  king  of  Leinster.  The 
village  had,  in  1831,  30  houses,  all  inhabited,  with  a popu- 
lation of  30  families,  or  188  persons ; a church,  in  which  is 
a handsome  monument  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Latouche ; a 
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Hebe-house,  and  a school-house.  'Hie  post-office  is  a little 
distant  from  the  tillage,  adjacent  to  the  magnificent  de- 
mesne of  Bellevue,  in  the  Glen  of  the  Downs,  the  seat  of 
the  Latouche  family.  Enniakerrv  is  in  the  parish  of  Powers- 
eourt,  in  the  halt-bavony  of  Rathuown,  13  miles  from  Dublin, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Coo kst own  river,  which  joins  the 
Dargle.  It  had.  in  1831,  70  houses  (09  inhabited  and  1 
uninhabited),  with  a population  of  98  families  or  497  per- 
sons. There  are  an  infant  school-house,  a police-station, 
arid  a post-office.  Several  respectable  families  are  resident, 
and  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  draws 
many  persona  from  Dublin,  for  whose  accommodation  there 
are  good  hotels  and  lodging-houses.  The  adjacent  de- 
mesne of  Powerscourt,  with  its  spacious  and  splendid 
mansion  of  hew*n  granite,  is  the  residence  of  viscount 
Powerscourt.  The  apartments  arc  very  tine,  and  contain 
a number  of  excellent  paintings,  and  the  grounds  arc 
of  almost  unequalled  beauty.  Near  Eurti  skerry  arc  the 
demesne  and  house  of  Tinneninch,  which  were  purchased 
by  the  Irish  parliament  and  presented  to  the  late  Henry 
Grattan:  it  is  now  the  residence  of  his  son.  Glcncaly  is 
in  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  between  5 and  6 miles  from 
Wicklow.  The  village  had,  in  1831,  29  houses  (28  inha- 
bited and  1 uninhabited),  with  a population  of  30  families, 
or  193  persons.  In  it  are  the  parish  church,  4 Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a national  school-house,  and  another 
school-house.  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy  is  in  Newcastle 
Upper  parish,  in  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  22  miles  from 
Dunlin,  on  the  mail-road  to  Wexford.  It  had,  in  1831, 
123  houses  (121  inhabited  and  2 building),  with  a popu- 
lation of  158  families,  or  825  persons.  This  town  had  for- 
merly a market,  but  it  is  now  discontinued,  and  the  itiarket- 
Itouse  is  used  lor  a school-house.  There  arc  still  several 
yenrly  fairs.  A chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish  church,  a 
police  station,  and  a post-office  are  in  the  village ; and 
around  it  are  a number  of  gentlemen’s  mansions  and  parks. 
Newbridge  is  in  the  parish  of  Oastleraacadam,  in  the  barony 
oTArklow.  It  has  been  noticed  in  our  description  of  the 
scenery  in  the  vale  of  Ovoea. 

Glendalough.  or  Glandclough,  is  in  the  parish  of  Derry- 
Jossarv.  in  the  half-barony  of  Ballinacor  North,  31  miles 
front  Dublin  by  the  military  road.  The  name  is  properly 
applicable  to  the  secluded  valley  already  described,  in 
which  the  mini  of  this  antient  city  stand,  and  appears 
to  be  identical  with  Glenealo,  the  name  of  the  river 
which  drains  the  valley.  In  this  valley  St.  Coemgene, 
or  Keivin,  or  Kevin,  a young  man  of  noble  birth, 
bom  a.d.  498,  took  up  his  abode,  and  afterwards  ibunded 
ah  abbey,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
over  which  he  presided  as  abbot  and  bishop.  St.  Keivin 
died  a.d.  618,  aged  a hundred  and  twenty,  and  his  festival  f 
is  kept  on  the  3rd  June.  The  abbey  suffered  much  in  sub- 
sequent years.  It  was  burned  once  or  twice  by  accident, 
and  repeatedly  sacked  or  burned  by  the  Danes  or  others. 
Notwithstanding  these  disasters,  the  religious  establish- 
ments in  the  glen  went  on  increasing,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  bishops  extended  even  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.  About 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  religious  began  to 
desert  the  place,  and  the  see  was  united,  a.d.  1214,  to  that 
of  Dublin,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  in  pursuance,  as  it 
was  affirmed,  of  the  purpose  of  Cardinal  Papiron,  papal 
legate  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  is  stated  in  a contem- 
orary  record  or  the  union  of  the  two  dioceses  by  the  arch- 
ishop  of  Tuam,  preserved  in  Ware’s  • History  of  Ireland,’ 
that  the  place  had  been  deserted  for  near  forty  years  past, 
so  that  4 from  a church  (says  the  record)  it  has* become  a 
cave  of  robbers  and  a den  of  thieves ; and  more  murders 
arc  committed  there,  through  the  lonely  and  wide  solitude, 
than  in  any  other  place  in  Ireland.’  It  is  observable  that 
in  the  same  record  the  bishop  of  Glendalough  before  the 
annexation  is  termed,  rather  slightingly,  ‘ a certain  rural 
bishop’  (‘quendam  corepiscoptim ’).  The  see  however 
continued  to  exist,  cither  by  usurpation  or  papal  appoint- 
ment, and  the  bishops  were  supported  by  the  natives. 
Denis  White,  last  titular  bishop,  resigned  his  claims  a.d. 
1491,  and  the  see  has  been  ever  since  indisputably  united 
to  that  of  Dublin. 

The  ruins  of  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  remain. 
The  easternmost  are  the  ruins  of  the  priory  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  otherwise  the  priory  of  St.  Saviour,  on  the 
south  aide  of  the  united  stream  of  the  Gleriealo  and  Glen- , 
damn : the  priory  has  been  a building  of  more  elegant  j 
design  and  richer  embellishment  than  any  other  building  J 


in  the  valley;  but  the  remains  are  very  imperfect,  tin 
the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the  stream,  a little  more  to 
the  west,  are  the  ruins  of  Trinity  Church,  sometimes  called 
Ivy  Church,  from  its  being  overgrown  with  ivy : the  nave 
and  chancel  remain:  between  thpm  is  a semicircular  arch  ; 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  a round  tower  or  belfry  joined 
to  the  church.  A short  distance  west  of  Trinity  Church  is 
a small  paved  area,  said  to  have  been  the  market  -place  of 
the  city,  with  a base  of  masonry  on  which  the  market  cross 
is  said  to  have  stood.  The  market-place  is  on  the  northern, 
or  rather  north-eastern  side  of  the  river  Glendasan,  just 
above  its  junction  with  the  Glenealo.  From  this  area  a 
paved  causeway,  the  remains  of  which  may  he  traced  in 
several  places,  formerly  led  up  the  valley  of  Glen-dasan : 
traces  of  a road  leading  up  the  valley  of  Glen-dalough 
may  also  be  seen  in  one  or  two  places.  To  both  these 
roads  the  name  of  4 St.  Kevin’s  Road  ’ is  given.  Close  to 
the  market-place  the  river  Glemla>an  is  crossed  by  a ford 
and  by  stepping-stones : there  was  anficntly  a bridge : and 
opposite  to  the  market-place,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Glendasan,  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  that  and  the 
Glenealo,  are  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  and  of  several 
other  churches.  The  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  of  what  is 
called  the  Priest’s  Church,  of  a ‘ Cloigtheach’  or  round 
tower,  and  of  several  crosses,  arc  in  an  enclosed  burial- 
ground,  entered,  immediately  on  crossing  the  Glendasan, 
by  a gateway  with  a semicircular  arch.  The  remains  of 
the  cathedral  consist  of  parts  of  the  nave  and  choir:  the 
nave  was  48  feet  long  by  30  wide,  and  was  united  to  the 
choir  by  a semicircular  arch,  now'  fallen  down.  The  semi- 
circular east  window  of  the  choir  adorned  with  a chevron 
moulding,  and  having  on  its  imposts  sculptures  of  some  of 
the  traditionary  adventures  of  St.  Kevin,  ami  three  win- 
dows on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  remain : none  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  glazed;  and  the  cast  window  is 
narrowed  in  penetrating  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
so  that  on  the  outside  it  is  a mere  spike-hole.  The  western 
doorway  is  also  standing.  What  is  called  the  Priest’s 
Church,  or  the  Priest's  House,  is  described  by  Ledwich  as 
the  sacristy  : the  closet  for  the  holy  vestments  and  utensils 
remains.  The  crosses  in  the  grave-yard  are  mutilated: 
one  of  them,  formed  of  a single  block  of  granite,  and 
neatly  sculptured,  is  supposed  to  be  the  market-cross,  re- 
moved from  its  base  in  the  market-place.  The  round  tower 
is  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  grave-yard  : it  is  110 
feet  high,  the  walls  being  entire,  with  a circular  band  or 
coping  on  the  top,  but  the  conical  roof  or  cap  is  gone: 
the  base  is  52  feet  in  circumference  ; the  walls  are  four 
feet  thick.  There  was  formerly  the  stump  of  another 
round  tower  not  far  off.  In  the  inclosures  which  imme- 
diately adjoin  the  grave-yard  of  the  cathedral  is  a church 
with  a stone  roof,  Commonly  called  St.  Kevin’s  House,  or 
St.  Kevin’s  Kitchen,  by  far  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
antient  buildings  in  the  valley.  It  is  nearly  23  feet  long 
and  15  feet  wide  inside,  and  has  a semicircular  vaulted 
roof,  with  an  opening  into  a small  round  tower  or  belfry, 
covered  in  with  a conical  cap  rising  45  feet  from  the  ground, 
similar  to  those  of  the  antient  round  towers.  The  roof  of 
the  church  is  a high  ridged  roof  externally,  rising  30  feet 
from  the  ground  : at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a small 
chapel  of  somewhat  later  date,  with  a roof  of  lower  pitch  : 
the  chapel  was  used  for  worship  not  many  years  since.  The 
sites  of  two  other  churches  may  be  traced  iu  this  and  the 
adjoining  inclosure.  A short  distance  westward  from  the 
cathedral,  but  not  in  the  adjacent  inclosnre,  arc  the  ruins  of 
Our  Lady’s  Church,  a small  building  of  more  ornamental 
character  than  most  of  the  others,  covered  with  kv,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  ‘ Ivy  Church.’ 
Westward  of^Our  Lady’s  Church,  scattered  in  the  valley, 
are  the  remains  of  stone  Crosses  and  two  or  three  small 
earthen  fbrts;  and  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  upper 
lake,  on  the  bank  of  the  Lngdnff  Brook,  which  flows  into 
it,  in  the  midst  of  a plantation,  are  the  ruins  of  Reieart 
Church,  or  Rhefeart  Church,  the  burial-place  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  sept  of  O’Toole.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church 
is  a stone  with  an  inscription  now  illegible,  but  said  to 
record  the  interment  of  one  of  the  O’Tooles,  who  died 
a.d.  1010.  There  are  sortie  fragments  of  crosses  round 
this  church.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  lake  are  the 
ruins  of  another  church  called  4 TetnplenaskeHig,’  or 
I 1 Teampall-tia-Skellig,’  otherwise  Dysart-Kevin.  Close  to 
the  church,  in  a rocky  projection  from  the  mountain 
] which  here  skirts  the  south  bank  Of  the  lake,  is  an  ex- 
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cavation  called  St.  Kevin’s  Bed.  It  is  a hollow,  sufficient 
to  contain  one  person  only,  30  feet  above  the  Jake,  in  the 
face  of  a rocky  precipice  rising  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  water,  and  accessible  by  a very  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous path.  A small  chapel  or  crypt  near  the  abbey 
church,  discovered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  is 
.supposed  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  St.  Kevin.  ' Si.  Ke- 
vin’s Keeps  * and  4 St.  Kevin’s  Well,'  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  connected  by  some  tradition  with  the  saint,  whose  name 
has  also  been  lately  given  to  a national  school-house  in  the 
valley.  Glendalough  is  sometimes  called  * the  Seven 
Churches Ledwieh  endeavours  to  ascertain  which  were 
the  seven ; but  his  list  is  inaccurate,  for  it  includes  ‘ Ivy 
Church,’  the  modern  popular  designation  of  Our  Lady’s 
and  Trinity  churches,  both  of  which  are  given  in  his  list 
under  their  proper  names. 

Carysfort  is  about  6 or  7 miles  south-west  of  Rathdrum : 
it  is  commonly  called  Macreddin,  or  Moycrcddin.  It  had 
a castle  erected  between  a.d.  1625  and  1629,  while  Henry 
Cary,  Lord  Falkland,  was  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  from 
whom  the  name  (Cary's- fort)  appears  to  have  been  derived. 
This  castle  was  taken  by  the  natives  in  the  great  insurrec- 
tion of  1641.  The  village  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I., 
and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  It  was 
disfranchised  at  the  Union  ; and  the  earl  of  Carysfort,  the 
patron,  received  lor  it  15,000/.  compensation  money.  It 
is  now  a decayed  village,  with  an  episcopal  chapel, 
formerly  endowed,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a well- 
endowed  school. 

The  village  of  Ballinalea  has  been  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  post-town  of  Ashford.  Donard  (population  in 
1831,  717),  in  the  half-barony  of  Lower  Talbotstown,  about 
5 miles  south-east  of  Dunlavin,  has  two  churches,  one  of 
them  in  ruins,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a police- 
station  ; Kilcoole  (population  in  1831,  469),  in  the  barony 
of  Newcastle,  near  the  post-town  of  Newtown-Mount- 
Kenuedy,  has  a church  in  ruins ; Rathnew,  or  Newrath 
(population  ip  1831,  544),  in  Newcastle  barony,  uear 
Wicklow,  has  a ruined  church  and  a police-station;  and 
Redcross  (population  in  1831,  280),  in  the  barony  of  Ark- 
low,  6 or  7 miles  north  of  Arklow  town,  has  a ruined  church, 
a police-station,  a dispensary,  and  a school-house. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — The 
county  is  chiefly  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin  and  Glendalough, 
partly  in  that  of  Leighlin,  and  partly  in  that  of  Ferns. 
The  number  of  parishes  and  other  ecclesiastical  charges 
partly  or  wholly  in  the  county  we  give  below.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  many  of  the  parishes  and  other  charges  are 
formed  into  unions,  so  that  the  number  of  benefices  is 
much  below  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  cures. 
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The  number  of  places  of  worship  in  the  union?  and 
parishes  which  are  wholly  or  partly  in  the  county  was  re- 
ported to  parliament  in  1835  as  follows.  (First  Report  of 
Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction.)  This  statement 
includes  all  the  places  of  worship  in  those  parishes  or  unions 
of  which  only  a part  and  in  some  instances  a small  part) 
is  within  the  county : it  will  not  therefore  be  strictly  cor- 
rect as  applied  to  the  county,  but  will  be  near  enough  to 
give  a general  idea  of  its  state  as  to  the  means  of  religious 
instruction. 

Eatablithed  Church. 
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The  educational  statistics  of  the  same  unions  and  pa- 
rishes, according  to  the  return  made  to  parliament  in  1835, 
were  as  follows : — 
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Wicklow  is  in  the  Leinster  circuit : the  assizes  are  held 
at  Wicklow,  and  general  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held 
there  and  at  Baltmglass.  The  county-gaol  at  Wicklow 
was  till  lately  utterly  inadequate  in  respect  of  accommo- 
dation. For  an  average  of  lrom  60  to  70  prisoners  ( includ- 
ing females  and  debtors;  there  were  only  32  small  cells, 
5 day-rooms,  4 yards,  a chapel  not  sufficiently  divided,  and 
3 rooms  used  for  an  hospital.  Large  grants  nave  however 
been  made  by  the  grand  jury,  with  the  consent  of  the  cess- 
payers,  in  order  to  make  the  required  additions.  The  pri- 
soners wear  a prison  dress,  and  are  employed  at  stone- 
breaking  and  net-making,  and  occasionally  at  various 
trades,  and  a good  school  is  carried  on  by  the  turnkeys. 
There  is  a tread-wheel  for  hard  labour  sentences.  The 
female  prisoners  are  clothed  and  divided  into  two  classes, 
under  a matron  and  deputy,  who  give  them  instruction  and 
occasional  employment.  The  whole  prison  is  remarkably 
clean.  • The  Board  of  Superintendence  meet  monthly,  and 
take  a benevolent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  establish- 
ment ; the  local  inspector  is  a good  public  officer ; the 
governor  attends  to  his  duty  ; and  the  duties  of  chaplain 
and  medical  officer  are  performed  with  zeal  and  attention.’ 
(Inspectors  of  Prisons'  Nineteenth  Report . ) 

There  is  a district  bridewell  at  BaJtinglass,  which  was 
also  inadequate  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
when  an  addition  has  been  made  to  it : there  are  now  13 
cells,  4 day-rooms,  4 yards,  with  a small  hospital,  which  is 
room  enough  for  the  average  number  of  prisoners,  except  at 
session  times.  It  has  a keeper,  matron,  and  turnkey;  but 
at  the  time  of  the  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Prisons  (Pari.  Papers,  1842:  very  little  in  the  way  of  disci- 
pline or  instruction  had  been  attempted.  Some  school 
instruction  had  been  given,  but  it  was  doubtful  if  it  had 
been  regular;  and  there  was  no  chaplain,  nor  was  there  any 
provision  for  religious  instruction. 

The  criminal  returns  for  1841  give  the  number  of  com- 
mittals for  trial  at  the  assizes  or  sessions  at  254 ; the  num- 
ber of  summary  convictions  at  petty  sessions,  112;  and 
the  number  of  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  at  106. 
These  returns  were  lower  in  all  respects  than  for  any  other 
county.  Of  254  persons  committed,  131  were  convicted, 
2 of  capital  offences ; and  123  were  acquitted  or  discharged. 

The  county  is  in  the  district  of  the  Richmond  lunatic 
asylum  in  Dublin.  There  are  county  infirmaries  at  Wick- 
low and  Baltinglass ; fever  hospitals  at  Arklow,  Blessing- 
ton,  Bray,  Enniskerrv.  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy,  Strat- 
ford-on- Sian  ey,  and  Wicklow;  and  dispensaries  at  Arklow, 
Aughrim,  Blessington,  Brav,  Calary,  Carnew,  Dunlavin, 
Enniskerry,  Kiltegan,  Rathdrum,  Red  cross,  Shillelagh,  and 
Tinehely;  and  one  (locality  not  given)  for  Delgany  and 
Newcastle. 

The  grand-jury  presentments  for  1840  amounted  to 
27,059/.  15.?.  2 fd.,  thus  distributed  : — 

£.  s.  d. 

New  roads,  bridges,  8cc.  . . • 4232  2 5$ 

Repairing  roads,  bridges,  &c.  . . 8999  0 7} 

Erection  or  repair  of  court  and  se»- 

sions  houses 292  17  6 

Building  or  repairing  prisons 
All  other  prison  expenses,  including 
salaries  . . . . . 1795  5 10} 

Police  and  police-establishments,  and 
payments  to  witnesses  . . . 3979  9 1 1} 

Salaries  of  county  officers,  not  included 

above 1478  O O 

Public  charities  ....  3285  6 9 
Repayment  of  advance  to  government  867  15  10 
Miscellaneous,  not  included  above  . 2129  16  24 


27.059  15  2} 

The  county  constabulary  force,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1841,  consisted  of  1 county-inspector  (second-rate) ; 5 sub- 
inspectors  (1  extra-rate,  2 first-rate,  2 third-rate) : 6 head 
constables  (1  first-rate,  5 second-rate);  29  constables,  and 
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169  sub-constable*  (125  first-rate,  44  second-rate);  with  residence  in  France.  In  1626  he  was  appointed  by  the 
fi  horse*.  elector  of  Brandenburg  his  resident  at  the  French  court ; 

Before  the  Union  the  county  returned  ten  member*  to  and  he  held  that  post  till  1658,  when,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Irish  parliament : two  for  the  county  itself ; and  two  Cardinal  Mazarin,  he  was  arrested  by  a lettre-de-cachet, 
each  for  the  boroughs  of  Wicklow,  Baltinglass,  Blessing-  and  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  on  a charge  of  sending 
ton,  and  Carysfort;  at  present  it  returns  only  two,  namely,  secret  intelligence  to  the  government  of  the  United  Pro- 
the  county  members.  The  number  of  voters  on  the  regis-  vinces,  and  also  of  being  a spy  in  thepay  of  other  foreign 
ter  at  the  end  of  the  year  1835  was  1755  ; the  number  on  governments.  He  remained  in  confinement  for  a year, 
the  register  in  February,  1841.  was  1503,  exclusive  of  and  was  then  released  and  ordered  to  leave  France.  On 
those  who  had  registered  in  1832,  and  had  not  since  re-  this  he  passed  over  to  England,  and  thence  returned  to  his 
registered.  native  country,  where  the  Pennonary  De  Witt,  with  whom 

History. — Sir  James  Ware  considers  this  county,  and  he  had  in  fact  carried  on  a clandestine  correspondence, 
with  good  reason,  to  have  been  included  in  the  dominions  procured  him  the  appointment  of  historiographer  to  the 
of  the  Cauci  (Kauroi)  of  Ptolemy,  to  whom  he  assigns  also  States,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  secretary -inter- 
the  county  of  Kildare.  He  supposes  them  to  have  been  preter  for  foreign  dispatches.  Possibly  he  held  both  these 
a branch  of  the  German  Cauci.  The  Slaney  was  perhaps  offices,  or  they  may  nave  formed  only  one  office.  At  the 
the  Modonus  (M&ovoc)  of  Ptolemy ; and  the  Ovoca  may  same  time  the  dulte  of  Brunswick-Liincnburg  appointed 
be  safely  identified  with  the  Oboca  ('O06sa)  of  the  same  him  his  resident  at  the  Hague.  It  was  De  Wicquefort’* 
writer.  In  the  period  antecedent  to  the  Anglo-Norman  luck  however  to  fall  a second  time  under  the  suspicion  of 
invasion,  the  barony  of  Arklow  and  the  southern  part  of  betraying  his  trust ; in  March,  1676,  he  was  arrested  and 
the  barony  of  Newcastle  formed  the  territory  of  a branch  placed  in  confinement  at  the  Hague,  on  the  charge  of  hold- 
of  the  sept  of  the  O’Kelly* : their  country  was  called  ing  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  State*, 
Crioch-Cualan,  or  Hy-Briun-Cualan.  Another  part  of  the  and  in  November  following  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
county,  called  Imayfe,  including  a part  of  the  mountain-  imprisonment  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  effects.  He 
range,  belonged  to  the  sept  of  the  O’Tooles;  and  the  western  remained  in  custody  till  1679,  when  he  effected  his  escape 
part,  called  Kaniloughs  fa  name  which  seems  to  be  em-  by  exchanging  clothes  with  one  of  his  daughters,  and  took 
bodied  in  that  of  the  parish  of  Kil-ranelagh),  or  Col-  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Zell.  Quarrelling 
connell,  or  Feagh  M ‘Hugh’s  country,  belonged  to  a branch  however  with  that  prince  because  he  would  not  exert  hitn- 
of  the  6ept  of  the  O'Bymes.  Another  part  of  the  sept  self  with  more  zeal  to  procure  the  reversion  of  the  sentence 
occupied  the  east  coast  adjacent  to  the  O’Kellys.  pawed  upon  him  by  the  Dutch  government,  he  left  him  in 

The  church  and  monastery  ofGlendalough  formed  a con-  1681.  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  the  year  after, 
slant  object  of  hostile  attack  by  the  Danes  or  Ostmen  of  In  that  age  of  profligate  policy  De  Wicquefort  was  in 
Dublin,  and  was  repeatedly  sacked  or  destroyed  by  them,  much  requeid  for  his  dexterity  and  accomplishments  ''and 
In  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  (a.d.  11691  the  combined  the  more  perhaps  from  the  belief  of  his  unscrupulousness 
forces  of  the  invaders  and  their  ally  Dermod,  king  of  and  want  of  principle) ; but  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  no 
Leinster,  marched  towards  Glend&lough  to  chastise  the  reputation  on  any  other  account.  He  is  respectably  known 
O’Tooles,  in  whose  country  the  city  stood,  and  who  had  however  in  a literary  capacity.  HU  first  publication  ap- 
refused  obedience  to  him.  The  city  was  taken  without  pears  to  have  been  a translation  into  French  from  the  Ger- 
resistance,  and  plundered  and  burned.  In  the  division  of  man  of  the  travels  into  Muscovy,  Tartary,  and  Persia  of 
lands  among  the  invaders,  Wicklow  was  assigned  to  Adam  Olearius,  * Relation  du  Voyage  de"  Moscovie,’  &c., 
Maurice  Fitzgerald.  In  the  division  of  Leinster  and  which  appeared  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  1656.  again  in  2 vols. 
Munster  into  wires  by  King  John,  what  is  now  the  county  4to.,  at  Paris,  in  1659,  and  in  a third  edition,  which  is  by 
of  Wicklow  was  included  in  that  of  Dublin,  and  was  not  far  the  best,  in  folio,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1726.  This  was 
formed  into  a separate  county  until  the  government  of  the  followed  by  a translation  into  French  from  the  Spanish  of 
lord-deputy  8ir  Arthur  Chichester,  in  the  reign  of  the  embassy  of  Garcias  de  Silva  into  Persia,  ‘ L’Ambas- 
James  I.,  a.d.  16U5.  The  native  septs  appear  to  have  sade  de  D.  Garcias  de  Silva  Figueroa  en  Perse.’  &c.,  4to., 
preserved  a precarious  independence  in  the  mountains ; of  Paris,  1667.  After  his  imprisonment  at  the  Hague  he 
which  the  separate  continuance  of  the  bishopric  of  Glenda-  published  in  12mo.  at  Cologne  a defence  of  himself  under 
lough  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the  attempt  of  the  title  of  ‘ Mf moires  touchant  les  Ambassadeurs,  &c.  par 
the  Anglo-Norman  government,  with  the  aid  of  the  pope's  L.  M.  P.’  (meaning,  it  seems,  * L«  Minis! re  Prisonnier ’). 
legate,  to  suppress  it,  is  an  indication.  Castles  were  built  But  his  two  principal  works  are  his  treatise  entitled 
to  restrain  them,  but  with  little  effect.  During  the  visit  4 L’Ambassadeur  et  ses  Fonctions,"  first  published  in  2 vols. 
of  Richard  II.  to  Ireland  (1394-5)  arrangements  were  made  4to.,  at  the  Hague,  in  1681,  and  subsequently  at  Amster- 
for  the  removal  of  the  native  septs  and  for  the  establish-  dam.  in  1724,  in  1733,  and  in  1730  ; and  his 4 Hi&toire  des 
rnent  of  English  settlers  in  the  mountain!,  but  the  project  Provinces  Unies,’  or  ‘History  of  the  United  Provinces 
was  never  carried  into  effect.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  from  the  peace  of  Munster,'  which  he  began  to  write  on 
Pheagh  or  Feagh  M'Hugh,  chief  of  the  O’Byrnes,  was  in  his  return  to  Holland,  in  1659,  under  the  inspection  of  De 
rebellion  against  the  government.  In  1580,  in  conjunction  Witt.  He  had  both  written  and  printed  a considerable 
with  his  allies,  he  cut  off  a considerable  detachment  of  portion  of  this  latter  work  when  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
English  forces  at  Glendalough.  In  1596  he  was  defeated,  in  1676 ; but  it  was  first  published  in  a folio  volume  at  the 
and  in  1597  slain.  The  natives  joined  in  the  great  insur-  Hague,  in  1719.  Another  posthumous  work  of  DeWicque- 
rection  of  1641,  and  were  in  the  sequel  subdued  by  Crom-  fort,  entitled  4 Mcmoires  sur  le  Rang  et  la  Preaeancc  entre 
well  in  his  march  toward  the  south.  les  Souverains  de  1*  Europe,’  was  published,  in  4to.,  at  Am- 

in the  insurrection  of  1798,  the  insurgents  of  the  county  rterdam,  in  1746. 
attacked  Stratford-on-Slaney  and  Newtown-Mount-Kon-  W1EBEK1NG,  CARL  FRIEDRICH,  an  eminent  prae- 
‘ nedy,  but  were  repulsed.  The  Wexford  insurgents  entered  tical  engineer  and  writer  on  hydraulic  and  civil  arclutec- 
the  county  from  tne  south,  but  were  beaten  at  Arklow  by  ture,  was  bom  at  Wollin  in  Pomerania,  in  1762.  He  had 
General  Needham  and  Colonel  Skerrett:  this  was  one  of  applied  himself  so  early  and  so  earnestly  to  the  practical 
the  most  important  actions  of  the  war,  as  it  prevented  the  study  of  topography,  that  when  only  seventeen  he  was  cn- 
insurgents  from  advancing  upon  Dublin.  trusted  with  tne  task  of  making  a statistical  survey  or  chart 

(Ordnance  Map  of  If'ickloic;  Map  of  Ireland,  by  the  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  which  was  engraved 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ; Mr.  on  nine  sheets.  His  success  in  this,  his  first  undertaking 
Weaver,  On  the  Geological  relations  yf  the  East  of  Ire-  of  the  kind,  caused  him  to  be  employed  almost  immediately 
land , in  the  4 Geological  Transactions  Seward's  Tow-  afterwards  by  the  Prussian  government  to  make  a similar 
gruphia  Hibemica  ; Travellers'  New  Guide  through  Ire - survey  of  Pomerania  between  Belgard  and  Zamow.  From 
land;  Sir  James  Wares  History  of  Ireland;  Harris's  about  1784  to  1788  he  was  engaged  in  making  similar  sur- 
Htbernica ; Moore's  and  Leland’s  Histories  of  Ireland  ; veys  of  their  territories  for  the  dukes  of  Gotha  and  Weimar 
Lewis's  Topographical  Diet,  of  Ireland ; Parliamentary  and  the  rulers  of  some  other  German  states;  during  which 
Papers.)  period  he  also  devoted  a considerable  portion  of  his  time 

WICKLIFFE.  [Wycliffk.]  each  winter  to  the  study  of  architecture,  as  well  civil  and 

WICQUEFORT,  ABRAHAM  DE,  was  a native  of  Hoi-  military  as  hydraulic  and  engineering.  In  1788  he  was 
land,  and  was  born,  it  is  commonly  stated,  at  Amsterdam,  appointed  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  and 
in  1598 ; but  he  early  left  lus  country  and  took  up  his  I in  1792  he  first  appeared  before  the  public  os  a writer  on 
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professional  and  scientific  subjects,  in  a work  entitled 
1 Ueber  Topographisehe  Charten,’  and  his  * Beitriige,  &c.,’ 
or  ‘ Contributions  to  Practical  Hydraulic  Architecture  and 
Machinery.'  From  tins  time  he  was  chiefly  occupied  for 
many  )cars  upon  his  large  work,  * Waaserbaukunst,’  to 
collect  materials  and  information  for  which  he  visited  Hol- 
land, and  afterwards  France,  the  latter  country  together 
with  his  father-in-law,  Oberbaurath  Rousseau,  (lie  results 
of  which  scientific  journey  are  given  in  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  the  find  edition,  which  was  brought  out  in  five 
volumes,  from  1798  to  1805.  This  work,  which  is  esteemed 
the  most  complete  of  its  kind,  obtained  for  him  a high  re- 
putation not  unattended  with  other  advantages,  for  in  1802 
his  services  were  engaged  by  the  Austrian  government, 
with  an  accession  to  nis  income  of  2000  florins  as  a salary, 
and  he  was  employed  to  inspect  the  porta  and  harbours  of 
Trieste,  Venice,  Fiunie,  ana  other  places  within  the  Aus- 
trian-Italian  territory.  He  was  thus  occupied  till  about 
1805,  when  he  was  invited  to  Bavaria,  and  there  became 
chief  engineer  and  inspector  of  roads  and  canals,  which 
appointment  he  continued  to  hold  till  1818,  when  he  re-  I 
tired  upon  a pension.  While  actively  engaged  in  his  ! 
extensive  professional  duties, he  had  not  neglected  his  litc-  , 
rary  occupations,  one  of  which  was  a new  edition  of  his 
• Wasserbaukunst and  now  that  he  was  released  from  the 
former,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  pen,  and  under- 
took another  very  extensive  work  of  a far  more  generally 
interesting  and  popular  character  than  the  former,  namely, 
hi*  ‘Theoretisch-practische  Burgerllche  Bnukunde,’  a ge- i 
ncral  course  of  civil  architecture  and  its  history,  in  4 vols. 
4to.,  with  a very  large  folio  atlas  of  plates,  1821-0. 

This  work  is  certainly  a very  valuable  contribution  to  , 
architectural  study,  if  only  on  account  of  the  fund  of  fresh 
information  it  supplies  relative  to  the  architecture  of  Ger-  1 
many,  Holland,  Poland,  Russia,  and  some  other  parts  of  : 
Europe,  in  regard  to  which  scarcely  anything  can  be  gn-  j 
thered  from  any  other  genera!  collection  of  the  kind.  As 
may  be  expected,  many  of  the  subjects  contained  in  the 
plates  have  been  often  given  in  various  publications,  but  [ 
there  are  also  a vast  many  unedited  ones,  and  among  them 
several  original  designs  by  Wiebeking  himself.  In  a work  : 
of  so  encyclopedical  a nature  in  regard  to  its  subject,  repe-  1 
tition  is  of  course  unavoidable,  but  Wiebekiilg's  would,  with- 
out other  alteration,  have  been  greatly  better,  and  more 
uscftil  for  reference,  had  not  the  atlas,  a huge  oblong  folio, 
opening  to  an  extent  of  nearly  seven  feet,  been  so  incon- 
veniently large,  and  quite  unnecessarily  so,  on  account  of 
so  many  different  subjects  being  introduced  into  a single 
plate.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  plates  themselves 
are  inferior  specimens  of  architectural  drawing,  being,  un- 
like those  in  Durand's  * Parallile,’  executed  for  the  greater 
pail  in  such  a coarse  and  loose  style,  that  they  are  evi- 
dently not  to  l>e  implicitly  relied  upon  in  all  respects. 
Very  great  allowance  however  is  to  bo  made  forthe  defects 
and  deficiencies  of  a work  so  comprehensive  in  its  plan  as 
to  exceed  the  means  of  a single  individual,  however  well 
qualified  or  however  industrious.  With  the  materials  he 
has  collected,  and  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  depend  in 
many  instances  on  information  received  from  correspon- 
dents, it  would  now  be  comparatively  easy  to  improve  and 
extend  what  he  commenced,  and  that  at  a time  of  life  when 
most  writers  begin  to  abate  if  they  do  not  close  their  lite- 
rary labours.  One  excellent  feature  in  his  work  is  the  his- 
torical tables  of  buildings  and  architects,  drawn  up  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  countries,  and  although  far  from  com- 
plete, and  requiring  many  additions  to  be  mnde  and  date* 
inserted,  they  very  well  deserve  to  be  so  extended  and 
republished  in  a separate  form. 

As  to  Wiebeking's  own  talents  in  architecture,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  executed  or  designed  any  build- 
ing actually  erected,  a circumstance  not  particularly  to  be 
regretted  if  we  may  judge  of  what  he  would  have  done 
from  the  specimens  which  he  has  given  us,  as  already  men- 
tioned. in  the  work  we  have  Just  been  speaking  of;  where 
one  of  the  designs  by  himself  is  for  a cathedral,  which  is 
externally  a Corinthian  temple,  decastyle  and  peripteral, 
disfigured  however  by  a range  of  very  lofty  and  plain  win- 
dowswithin  the  colonnades ; while  internally  it  is  in  the 
Gothic  or  pointed  style.  Another  design  of  the  same  kind 
is  Gothic  within,  Grecian  Doric  in  front,  and  Italian  in 
character  in  its  side  elevations.  In  others  we  meet  with 
large  orders  applied  to  facades  consisting  of  several  stories,  j 
whereby  the  windows  look  as  much  too  diminutive  as  the 
P.  C.,  No.  1725.  1 


j columns  do  too  large ; yet,  taken  independently  of  the 
columns,  some  of  the  elevations  are  of  a bold  and  vigorous 
character. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  se- 
veral others,  his  * Theoretisch-practische  Strassenhaukunde,’ 
1808,  and.  so  late  ns  1840,  one  entitled  ‘Analyse  llistoriqiie 
et  Raison  n6e  des  Monumens  de  1’ Antiquity ; des  Edifices  los 
plus  rcmarquables  du  Moyen  Age,  8cc.’  and  dedicated  to 
Queen  Victoria  of  England. 

The  Chevalier  von  Wiebeking,  as  he  was  usually  called, 
being  knight  of  several  German  and  foreign  orders,  as  well 
j as  member  of  nearly  all  the  principal  academies  and 
I learned  societies  in  Europe,  died  at  Munich,  May  29th, 

I 1842,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  without  having  experienced 
i much  previous  indisposition  or  the  infirmities  usually  at- 
tending such  advanced  age.  As  an  instance  of  longevity 
merely,  his  age  is  not  very  extraordinary,  but  it  be- 
j comes  a remarkable  case,  if  what  has  since  been  stated  is 
! correct,  namely,  that  of  the  family  he  left  at  his  decease 
the  eldest  son  was  turned  of  fifty,  and  the  youngest  an  in- 
fant only  two  years  old.  The  former  of  these,  Carl  Wie- 
beking, is  a distinguished  engineer,  whose  first  work  after 
his  return  from  France,  England,  and  Holland,  in  1814, 
was  a bridge  near  Munich,  across  the  Isar,  designed  by  his 
IMher,  and  consisting  of  three  arches,  each  ninety-six  feet 
in  span, 

{Zeitgtntnwi ; Convertationt-Lexieon ; Wiebeking, 
Ban  ktt  nde. ) 

WIKLAND,  CHRISTOPH  MARTIN,  was  bom  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1733,  at  Oberholzheim,  a village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Biberach  in  Suabia.  where  his  father 
was  pastor.  Old  Wieland,  who  belonged  to  the  Pietistic 
party  of  German  Piotcstants,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
antient  languages,  and  a good  philosopher  of  the  school  of 
Christian  Wolf.  From  Oberholzheim  he  was  transferred 
soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son  to  Biberach,  where  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age  as  senior  of  the  Protestant  ministry  of 
the  place.  The  mother  of  Wieland  was,  according  to  his 
own  description,  a model  of  a pious,  domestic,  and  affec- 
tionate woman.  The  influence  of  such  parents  is  visible 
more  or  less  throughout  the  life  of  Wieland,  and  under 
their  direction  his  talents  were  awakened  at  an  unusually 
, early  age.  In  his  seventh  year  he  read  Cornelius  Nepos 
I with  great  facility,  and  began  to  learn  Greek ; in  nis 
I eleventh  year  he  attempted  to  write  Latin  poetry,  and  in 
| his  twelfth  he  wrote  a German  epic  on  the  destruction  of 
1 Jerusalem.  The  early  years  of  his  life  were  passed  hap- 
pily in  his  fathers  house.  In  his  fourteenth  year  his  father 
sent  him  to  the  excellent  school  of  Klosterbergen,  near 
j Magdeburg,  where  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  antient 
j languages.  Xenophon,  especially  the  1 Cyropirdia,’  with 
its  beautiful  episode  of  Araspes  and  Panthea,  and  Ihe 
| * Memorabilia  * of  Socrates,  which  he  used  to  call  the  Gos- 

Kel  of  the  Greeks,  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  him. 

tiring  this  period  he  also  read  with  great  zeal  the  Ger- 
man  translations  of  Steele.  Addison,  and  Shaftesbury,  and 
the  original  works  of  Voltaire,  D Argons,  La  Metrie,  and 
others,  for  he  had  learned  French  in  a very  short  time 
without  a master.  His  French  reading  tended  to  destroy 
his  religions  belief,  and  with  it  his  peace  of  mind.  One 
of  his  teachers  discovered  the  change  which  had  taken 
place,  and  succeeded  in  calming  the  straggle  which  was 
going  on  in  his  mind  ; but  his  health  was  already  much 
impaired  by  it.  When  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year, 
his  father  sent  him  to  reside  with  a relation,  a physician 
at  Erfurt,  forthe  recovery  of  his  health,  and  to  prepare 
t himself  for  the  university.  After  having  spent  eighteen 
months  at  Erfurt,  a residence  which,  as  he  himself  says, 
was  more  useful  than  agreeable,  he  returned,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1750,  to  his  parents  at  Biberach.  where  he  passed 
six  months,  the  happiest  of  his  whole  life — lor  it  was  the 
; period  of  his  first  love  for  a cousin,  Sophia  von  Guter- 
mann,  who  afterwards  became  known  as  a writer  under 
the  name  of  Sophia  de  Laroche.  The  attachment  to  her 
and  her  conver-ation  had  an  extraordinary  influence  upon 
Wieland  ; he  describes  it  a*  having  made  him  an  enthu- 
siast for  religion  and  everything  that  was  good  and  virtu- 
ous. It  was  during  a conversation  with  her  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a didactic  poem  ‘On  the  Nature  of 
Things,  or  the  most  perfect  World’  (‘Ueber  die  Natur  der 
Dinge,  odor  die  vollkomroenste  Welt*).  This  poem, 
although  Wieland  afterwards  wished  to  suppress  it,  as  a 
juvenile  production,  excited  among  the  leading  men  in 
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matters  of  taste  a very  favourable  opinion  of  the  young 
author's  talents.  It  has  recently  been  reprinted  in  the 
supplementary  volumes  to  his  works.  In  the  autumn  of 
1750  Wieland  went  to  the  univercity  of  Tubingen,  pro- 
fessedly to  study  the  law,  but  he  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  classical  literature,  philosophy,  and  modem  poetry, 
and  devoted  to  his  professional  study  only  as  much  atten- 
tion ar  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pass  his  examina- 
tion. Socrates  appeared  to  him  the  beau  idial  of  a man, 
and  he  resolved  to  follow  his  example.  I)e  Bar's  ‘ Epttres 
Diverse*,'  which  then  caused  a great  sensation  in  Ger- 
many, induced  Wieland  to  write  his  ten  moral  epistles 
(‘  Zenn  Moralische  Briefe,’  Tubingen,  1751),  which  were 
addressed  to  Sophia.  These  letters,  which  are  distin- 
guished for  humour  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  are  the  best 
picture  of  the  slate  of  his  mind  at  that  time.  Another  di- 
dactic poem,  the ' Anti-Ovid,’  the  production  of  a few  days, 
is  greatly  inferior  to  his  moral  letters.  While  at  the  uni- 
versity Wieland  showed  little  inclination  to  form  friend- 
ships with  the  young  men  of  his  own  age  : his  great  de- 
sire was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  literary  men, 
and  to  join  them  in  their  labours  for  improving  the  national 
tasle.  With  this  view  he  sent  a specimen  of  an  epic 
poem, 4 Arminiua,’  to  Bodmer,  at  Zurich,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  intimate  friendship  between  this  great 
critic  and  Wieland.  In  1752  Wieland  returned  to 
Biberach,  and  as  he  had  no  prospects  of  obtaining 
an  appointment,  he  formed  the  plan  of  going  to  Got- 
tingen, taking  hiB  degree  and  entering  upon  the  career 
of  an  academical  teacher  there.  But  this  plan  was  given 
up,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Bodmer,  who  asked 
him  to  come  to  Zurich  and  remain  in  his  house,  until  a 
suitable  appointment  should  be  found.  Wieland,  on  his 
arrival  at  Zurich,  was  received  in  the  kindest  manner  by 
Bodmer,  and  soon  found  in  him  a second  father.  Bodmer 
and  Breitinger  were  then  at  the  head  of  the  new  school  of 
German  poetry,  which  vigorously  and  successfully  com- 
bated the  pedantic  formalism  of  Gottsched  of  Leipzig  and 
his  followers.  Wieland  gained  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  Bodmer,  and  was  not  only  made  acquainted  with  the 
best  productions  of  German  "literature,  but  also  with  the 
most  eminent  men,  who  assembled  around  Bodmer  as  the 
greatest  critic  of  the  day.  In  the  first  year  of  his  stay  at 
Zurich,  Wieland.  at  the  request  of  his  patron,  prepared  a 
new  edition  of  a collection  of  polemical  essays  against 
Gottsched  on  the  improvement  of  taste  in  Germany 
(‘  Sammlung  der  Ziiricherschen  Streitachriften  zur  Verbes- 
serungdes  Deutschen  Geschmackes  wider  die  Got  tsched  sche 
St-hule,  von  1741-44’},  and  accompanied  it  with  a preface. 
All  that  Wieland  wrote  at  Zurich  bears  the  strongest 
marks  of  Bodmer's  influence,  both  in  form  and  sentiment, 
and  although  Bodmer  himself  was  a poet  of  very  inferior 
merit,  Wieland  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  beauties 
of  his  poetry,  especially  the  epic  ‘Noah’  (‘Von  den 
8ohonhciten  des  Bodmcr'schcn  Gedichtes  Noah’).  WielRnd 
showed  himself  still  more  as  the  disciple  of  Bodmer  in  his 
epic  * Der  Gejpriifte  Abraham,’  in  three  cantos,  in  which 
Bodmer  greatly  assisted  the  young  poet ; jn  ‘ Briefe  von  Ver- 
storbenen  an  hinterlassenc  Freunde’  (Zurich,  1753),  and 
various  other  compositions:  for  during  this  period  Wieland 
wrote  with  the  same  haste  and  want  of  reflection  as  his 
patron.  Wieland  also  adopted  his  religious  fanaticism, 
and  his  talents  would  perhaps  have  been  ruined,  or  at 
least  have  been  led  in  a false  direction,  had  not  the  more 
healthy  study  of  the  Greeks  preserved  him  from  new  and 
greater  aberrations.  In  1754  Wielaud,  fortunately  for 
him,  led  the  house  of  Bodmer,  to  undertake  the  education 
of  the  sons  of  two  distinguished  families  at  Zurich.  The 
circle  in  which  he  now  began  to  move  obliged  him  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  Italian,  French,  and  English 
poetry,  and  his  continued  study  of  Shaftesbury,  Xenophon, 
and  Euripides  gradually  led  him  to  the  path  which  was 
most  suited  to  nis  genius.  His  reason  now  began  to  gain 
the  ascendency  over  his  imagination  and  feelings.  The 
acquaintance  of  a distinguished  actor  induced  Wieland 
about  this  time  to  try  his  strength  in  the  dramatic  line, 
and  he  wrote  the  tragedies  ‘Lady  Johanna  Grey,’  ‘ Cle- 
mentina von  Porretta,'  and  the  comedy  ‘Pandora;’  but 
these  attempts  met  with  no  success,  and  he  found  out  in 
time  that  the  drama  was  not  his  proper  Sphere.  After 
having  been  engaged  as  a teacher  at  Zurich  for  four  years, 
he  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  in  a distinguished  fa- 
mily at  Bern,  but  he  soon  gave  it  up,  and  occupied  him- 


self with  lecturing  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  with  new 
literary  undertakings.  His  residence  at  Bern,  and  especially 
his  intercourse  with  women  of  acquirements  and  educa- 
tion, gave  to  his  mind  a more  decided  turn,  and  his  real 
talents  now  began  to  be  developed.  Among  those  women 
who  exorcised  a great  influence  over  him,  we  may  men- 
tion the  celebrated  Julia  Bondeli,  the  friend  of  Rousseau. 
It  was  at  Bern  that  Wieland  wrote  the  beautiful  story  of 
* Araspes  and  Panthea,'  and  conceived  the  plan  of  his  ‘ Aga- 
thon,'  his  most  celebrated  novel ; be  also  wrote  here  the 
fust  five  cantos  of  an  epic  called  ‘Cyrus,’  which  appeared 
in  1757,  and  of  which  a new  edition  was  published  in 
1759.  The  idea  of  this  poem  was  suggested  to  him  by 
the  exploits  of  Frederick  the  Great,  during  the  Se\en 
Years’  War,  in  which  Wieland,  though  at  a distance  from 
the  scene  of  action,  took  a most  lively  interest.  The 
‘Cyrus’  however  was  never  completed. 

In  1700  Wieland  returned  to  Biberach,  where  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  the  administration  of  the  town. 
Although  this  posl  secured  him  an  honourable  existence, 
it  was  in  all  other  respects  very  ill  suited  for  him.  This 
occupation  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and  the  small  town  of 
Biberach  had  no  intellectual  resources  like  those  which  he 
had  enjoyed  at  Zurich  and  Bern.  He  also  heard  that  So- 
phia was  married  to  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  De  La- 
roche. All  these  circumstances  threw  him  more  than 
ever  upon  his  own  resources.  He  sought  and  found  re- 
creation in  the  study  of  Shakspere,  twenty-eight  of  whose 
dramas  he  translated  into  German  .Zurich,  17C2-G6,  8 
vols.  Hvo.).  This  was  the  first  German  translation  of 
Shakspere : but  Wieland,  whose  mind  had  been  nurtured 
chieflv  by  the  study  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Euripides,  and 
the  French  writers,  was  not  the  man  to  give  a faithful 
picture  of  the  great  drama  .st ; bis  translation  has  a cer- 
tain prettincss,  elegance,  and  polish,  but  he  never  comes 
up  to  the  strength  and  pathos  of  Shakspere.  Germany 
however  must  be  grateful  to  him  for  having  taken  the 
first  step  towards  nationalizing  Shakspere,  and  for  having 
paved  the  way  lor  his  successors,  Eschenburg,  Voss, 
Schlegel,  and  others.  Another  circumstance  which  re- 
lieved the  dullness  of  his  life  at  Biberach,  and  gave  to 
his  mind  a peculiar  turn,  was  that  Sophia  de  Laroche,  ac- 
companied by  her  husband  and  Count  Stadion,  came  to 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biberach,  whither  the  count 
retired  from  public  service.  Wieland  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  party,  and  became  the  siucere  friend  of  all. 
The  extensive  library  of  the  count,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  world,  suggested  new  thoughts  and  ideas  to  Wieland. 
Wieland,  who  was  at  ail  times  very  susceptible  to  influences 
from  without,  became  in  the  company  of  his  new  friends  a 
man  of  the  world.  His  religious  enthusiasm  left  him,  and 
a sort  of  practical  wisdom  iKJcame  his  guide,  which  to 
some  extent  destroyed  the  intensity  of  his  feeling,  but  at 
the  same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary  greatness. 
Wieland’s  compositions  of  this  period  combine  the  refined 
sensuality  of  the  Athenians  with  a sort  of  practical  philo- 
sophy and  the  elegance  of  the  French.  That  a voluptuous 
sensuality  runs  through  all  his  productions  of  this  period, 
cannot  be  denied  ; but  this  sensuality,  however  seductive  it 
may  be  to  a youthful  and  inexperienced  reader,  was  in  reality 
only  the  playful  musings  of  nis  imagination,  and  perhaps 
the  consequence  of  his  over-anxiety  to  obtain  a numerous 
class  of  readers : his  personal  character  at  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  periods  of  his  life,  was  of  the  highest  moral 
purity.  His  first  production  of  this  kind  was  his  poetical 
storv  of ‘Undine’ (1762),  which  was  followed  by  ‘ Komische 
Erzahlungen’  (1763-64),  * Abenteuer  des  Don  Silvio  von  Ro- 
sal va, oder  der  Sieg  derNatur  fiber  die  Schwiirmerei’(1704), 
which  is  a sort  of  imitation  of  Cervantes*  ‘ Don  Quixote.’ 
During  this  period,  which  may  be  termed  the  frivolous 
period  of  his  life,  the  things  for  which  he  had  before  en- 
tertained the  highest  enthusiasm,  such  as  love,  religion, 
virtue,  and  philosophy,  were  occasionally  ridiculed  as  un- 
natuial,  ana  as  tne  mere  offspring  of  our  fancy.  But 
during  this  same  period  he  produced  his  best  novel,  * Aga- 
thon’  (1766),  the  scene  of  which  is  antient  Greece,  and  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  show  how  far  a man  may  advance 
in  wisdom  and  virtue  by  the  mere  use  of  his  natural  fa- 
culties, and  what  influence  outward  circumstances  may 
have  upon  him.  The  works  which  he  wrote  about  or 
shortly  after  this  time  are  all  of  an  erotic  character,  such 
as  his  * Idris  and  Zenide’  (1767),  a romantic  poem  in  five 
cantos;  ‘Musaiion,’  a work  unique  in  its  kind  for  the 
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ease,  graceful  new,  and  harmonious  beauty  of  its  style, 
which  the  author  himself  called  a philosophy  of  the 
Graces;  and  a poem  entitled  * Die  Gramm’  (‘The  Graces’) 
( 1770).  In  his  novel,  ‘Der  neue  Araadis’  (1771),  Wieland 
endeavoured  to  show  the  superiority  of  intellectual  over 
mere  physical  beauty ; a theme  which  he  took  up  again  in 
his  Inter  years  in  his  * Krates  und  Hipparchia.' 

In  1765  Wieland  married  the  daughter  of  an  Augsburg 
merchant,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  with 
whom  he  lived  for  35  years  in  almost  unparalleled  happi- 
ness. She  bore  him  fourteen  children  in  twenty  years.  In 
1760  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Erlurt.  He  accepted  the  otter,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  most  honest  zeal, 
but  the  envy  and  the  intrigues  of  the  academic  body,  who 
thought  it  a disgrace  that  a poet,  and  an  erotic  poet  too, 
should  be  among  them,  placed  the  most  vexatious  otmt&cles 
in  his  way.  The  secret  and  open  attacks  that  were  made 
upon  him,  drew  forth  the  humorous  poem  ‘Der  Verklagte 
Amor,’  and  ‘Nachlass  des  Diogenes  von  Sinope’  (1770). 
The  former  of  these  works  is  the  last  of  his  erotic  poems, 
and  was  written  to  defend  that  kind  of  poetry.  The  latter 
was  composed  to  defend  his  own  views  of  human  life  and 
of  philosophy.  The  works  which  now  followed  had  a more 
serious  and  philosophical  character,  partly  in  consequence 
of  his  position  at  Erfurt,  and  partly  too  result  of  the  events 
of  the  times,  among  which  wo  must  mention  the  effects 
produced  by  the  works  of  Rousseau,  and  the  reforms  in- 
troduced by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  Wieland  attacked  the 
doctrines  of  Rousseau  in  a small  humorous  novel  entitled 
* koxkox  und  Kikequetzel’  il769  and  1770),  and  in  his 
‘Beitrage  zur  geheimen  Geschichte  dcs  menschlichen  Ver- 
standes  und  Herzens,  aus  den  Archiven  dcr  Natur  ’ (1770). 
Another  work,  which  appeared  two  years  later  under  the 
title  'Goidener  Spiegel  oder  die  Kdnigevon  Scheschian,'  is 
a collection  of  the  mast  important  lessons  which  the  rulers 
of  mankind  should  derive  from  history. 

Wieland  was  not  at  Erfurt  long  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  Duche.vi  Amalie  ol*  Saxe-Weimar.  She 
wanted  a person  to  complete  the  education  of  her  two  sons, 
and  she  chose  Wieland  on  the  recommendation  of  Dalberg. 
In  1772  Wieland  accordingly  went  to  Weimar,  where  he 
received  the  title  of  Hofrath,  and  a salary  of  1000  thalers, 
which  was  continued  after  the  cessation  of  his  duties  under 
the  name  of  a pension.  The  kind  and  honourable  manner  in 
which  he  was  received  at  the  court,  the  attachment  of  his 
pupils,  and  the  intercourse  with  the  distinguished  men 
who  were  already  assembled  around  the  duchess,  had 
such  charms  for  Wieland,  that,  he  felt  at  once  that  he  was 
in  his  proper  sphere.  His  firet  literary  productions  at  Wei- 
mar were  a melodr&me,  ‘Die  Wahl  des  Hercules,’ and  a 
lyric  drama  1 Alceste  ’ (1773),  which  were  received  with 
extraordinary  favour,  and  arc  still  among  the  better  produc- 
tions of  the  Kind  in  Germany.  It  was  an  important  event 
iti  the  literary  history  of  Germany  that  Wieland  established 
und  edited  the  ‘Deutscher  Mcrcur,’  a monthly  periodical 
devoted  to  criticism  and  matters  of  taste.  Wieland  alone 
edited  it  from  1775  to  1783,  and  from  1780  to  1805  in  con- 
junction with  the  well-known  archaeologist  Bot tiger.  Wie- 
Jand’s  own  criticisms  were  on  the  whole  neither  true  nor 
profound,  and  when  he  expounded  his  principles  in  his  let- 
ters on  his ‘Alceste,’  Goethe  and  Herder  rose  in  arms 
against  him.  Goethe  wrote  his  well  known  farce  ‘Gutter, 
llelden,  und  Wieland,’  to  which  Wieland  replied  in  a hu- 
morous way  and  with  his  usual  mildness.  This  affair  drew 
the  attention  of  Wieland's  pupils  to  Goethe,  who  was  subse- 
quently also  invited  to  Weimar,  and  became  the  friend  of 
Wieland.  The  first  important  work  which  appeared  after 
Wieland's  arrival  at  Weimar,  was  his  humorous  history  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  antient  town  of  Abdera  (*  Die  Abde- 
riten,’  1773;,  which  the  author  intended  to  be  an  analysis 
of  the  errors,  contradictions,  and  singularities  in  human 
nature.  It  was  followed  by  * Erzahlungcn  und  Mahrchen* 
(1776-83),  which  are  distinguished  from  his  earlier  works 
of  fiction  by  a greater  earnestness,  depth  of  feeling,  and 
the  absence  of  voluptuous  descriptions.  The  greatest  of 
all  Wieland's  poetical  productions  is  his  epic  romance 
‘ Oberon,’  ill  12  cantos,  which  appeared  in  17S0. 

After  the  publication  of  ‘Oberon,’  Wieland  abandoned 
the  field  of  romantic  poetry,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  study  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  he  formed 
the  design  of  making  all  Germany  acquainted  with  the 
masterpieces  of  the  antients  by  a senes  of  translations.  lie 


began  with  a translation  of  Horace’s  ‘Epistles’  (1782,  re- 
printed at  Leipzig  in  1816, 2 vols.  8vo.,  and  at  Leipzig,  1S37, 
4th  edition),  which  was  followed  by  Horace's  ‘Satires’  (17SG, 
reprinted  1819,2  vols.8vo.).  Both  works  arc  accompanied 
with  commentaries  and  introductions,  which  arc  useful, 

: especially  for  the  history  of  the  period  of  Horace.  The 
I translation  itself  is  free,  as  it  was  intended  more  for  the 
I general  reader  than  for  scholars,  and  is  more  like  a mo- 
dernization than  a real  translation.  The  next  production 
was  a translation  of  Lucian  (Leipzig,  1788-91,  G vols.  8vo.), 
likewise  with  a commentary.  Tooke’s  translation  of  Lucian 
is  made  from  the  German  of  Wieland.  [Tooke.]  Wieland 
1 himself  declared  his  translation  of  Horace's  ‘ Epistles’  and 
hi.s  commentaries  upon  them  to  be  his  best  work,  and  that 
I from  which  his  own  individuality  could  be  best  recognised. 

| The  fruits  of  Wieland's  long  study  of  Lucian  are  also  visible 
; in  the  following  works,  which  are  very  successful  imitations 
I of  that  writer : — ‘ Dialogen  in  Elysium’  (1791),  ‘Gblterge- 
i sprache’  ‘GesprUche  untervier  Augen,’  and  ‘Peregiinus 
I Proteus’  (1791).  Simultaneously  with  these  labours  Wie- 
| land  wrote  a great  number  of  essays  for  the  ‘ Deutscher 
Mercur,’  which,  when  collected,  filled  sixteen  volumes  of 
his  works.  A collection  of  all  Wieland's  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig  from  1794  to  1802,  in  36  volumes,  and 
six  supplementary  volumes,  in  4to.,  and  great  and  small 
octavo.  In  this  collection  all  the  works  underwent  a care- 
| ful  revision,  and  some  were  almost  entirely  rewritten.  The 
handsome  remuneration  which  he  received  for  his  edition 
enabled  him  to  realize  one  of  his  favourite  schemes : he 
purchased  the  small  country-house  of  Osmannstedt,  near 
Weimar,  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  11m,  where  he  in- 
tended to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  took  up  his 
residence  there  in  1798,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  it 
was  here,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a quiet  and  patriarchal  life, 

| that  Wieland  unfolded  all  the  excellence  of  his  character. 

1 He  continued  however  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  literary  labours.  From  1796  till  1804  he  alone 
edited  the  1 Attisches  Museum,’  and  from  1805  to  1809, 
conjointly  with  J.  Hottinger  and  Fr.  Jacobs,  under  the 
title  of4  Iveues  Attisches  Museum.’  This  journal  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Greek  literature,  and  here  he 
renamed  his  old  and  favourite  plan  of  giving  to  his  country- 
men a series  of  translations  of  the  bestGreek  writers,  of  which 
a great  many  are  contained  in  this  journal.  Some  original 
works  which  appeared  about  this  time  contained  the  fruits 
of  his  renewed  study  of  antiquity,  such  as  * Aristippus  und 
einige seiner  Zeitgenossen’  (1800- 1 802),  and  the  small  novels 
‘Kratesund  Hipparchia’  and  * Menander  und  Glycerion.’ 
Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  always  been  smiling  upon 
Wieland,  had  reserved  some  of  its  hardest  blows  for  his 
old  age.  After  the  death  of  Sophia  Brentano,  a grand - 
■ daughter  of  Sophia  de  Laroche,  who  had  been  living  in  his 
, house  and  had  been  attached  to  him  as  to  a father,  he  lost, 

| in  1801,  his  wife.  After  this  event  the  retreat  of  Osmann- 
i stedt  had  no' more  charms  for  him:  owing  also  to  some 
misfortunes,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  encumber  it 
with  debt,  if  he  had  kept  it  longer;  accordingly  he  disposed 
of  it,  and  returned  in  1803  to  Weimar,  where  he  soon  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Schiller.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  a foreign  member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
France  ; during  the  congress  at  Erfurt  in  1808,  Napoleon 
! honoured  him  with  the  order  of  the  Lteion  d’Honneur,  and 
; the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  with  that  of  St.  Anna.  But 
the  year  before,  death  had  deprived  him  of  his  friend  and  pa- 
tron the  Duchess  Amalie,  in  w hose  company,  during  the  last 
part  of  her  life,  he  had  spent  some  nours  almost  every 
day.  In  1809  he  was  seized  with  a long  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness, and  he  had  scarcely  got  over  it  when  he  broke  one 
of  his  ribs  by  being  upset  in  his  carriage.  But  he  got 
over  this  injury,  and  reappeared  in  the  circle  of  his  friends 
as  cheerful  as  before.  In  the  year  1806  he  had  commenced 
his  last  great  literary  undertaking,  a translation  of  all  the 
letters  of  Cicero,  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1813,  without  being  able  to  complete 
it.  It  appeared  at  Zurich,  1808-1821,  in  7 vols.  8vo. ; the 
last  two  vols.  were  completed  and  edited  by  F.  D.  Grater.  In 
accordance  with  Wieland's  own  wish  his  body  was  conveyed 
to  Osmannstedt,  and  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  wife 
and  Sophia  Brentano.  The  monument  on  the  tomb  bears 
the  following  inscription,  by  tvieland  : — 

• Llcb'  uni  Wuncbchift  umKiiiaBR  <li<’  vorwundb’O  Srelcnim  Lebea, 

Und  ihr  Stcrblichr*  deekt  <lie*«r  gororluaamc  Stria.' 

* Love  and  bkmdihtp  wnbwenl  their  kindred  wuls  in  life,  and  thk  com  man 
•loue  ewers  their  wot!  4 rcia  dm.- 
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On  the  general  character  of  Wieland  we  may  add  the 
following  remarks.  Wieland  was  not  a poet  of  the  first 
order:  his  peculiar  talent  consisted  in  appropriating  to 
himself  and  further  developing  that  which  he  acquired 
from  others,  though  he  always  impressed  upon  it  the 
peculiar  stamp  of  his  own  mind.  He  never  jx'nctrated 
deep  into  the  nature  of  man,  hut  rather  remained  in  the 
happy  medium ; but  he  is  unrivalled  in  the  light  and  in- 
sinuating gracefulness  of  his  productions  and  the  elegance 
of  his  style.  His  philosophy  breathes  the  spirit  of  Socrates, 
though  not  without  a mixture  of  the  principles  of  Aristip- 
pus. He  did  not  acquire  a thorough  and  lasting  influence 
upon  German  literature,  but  his  great  merit  consists  in  the 
amount  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  refinement  which  he  dif- 
fused among  his  contemporaries,  and  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendants.  Moreover  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  was  Wieland  who  reconciled  the  higher 
classes  of  Germany  to  the  literature  of  their  own  country, 
and  who  formed  a beneficial  counterpoise  to  the  transcen- 
dental character  which  Klopstock  and  his  school  intro- 
duced into  German  poetry. 

Besides  the  collection  of  Wieland'*  works  mentioned 
above,  another  appeared  in  1818-1828,  at  Leipzig,  in  53 
yoIs.  12mo.  The  most  recent  is  that  of  1839  and  1840, 
in  36  vols.  There  are  a great  number  of  biographies  of 
Wieland,  but  the  best  is  that  of  J.  G.  Gruber,  Leipzig,  1815, 
4 vols.,  which  is  also  reprinted,  with  improvements  in  the 
collection  of  Wieland*  works  of  1828,  where  it  forms 
vols.  50-53. 

(Compare  Heinsiut,  Gr*chichte  der  Deutschm  Literatvr , 
p.  4'i‘,-307 ; Gervinus,  S rue  re  Geschichte  der  poet.  National - 
Litemtur  der  Deut ttchen , ii.,  p.  3-20;  Joiden*.  Lexicon 
Deutschrr  Dichter  and  Prosaitten,  v.,  p.  345-487.) 

WIEL1CZKA  is  a town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  in  the 
circle  of  Bochnia;  It  is  situated  partly  in  a fertile  plain, 
partly  on  several  terraces  on  the  declivity  of  a mountain 
which  forms  almost  a semicircle  round  the  town.  It  i» irre- 
gularly built,  and  contains  470  houses,  partly  of  wood,  with 
4520  inhabitants.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  celebrated  salt- 
mine, which  extends  under  the  whole  town  and  to  a con- 
siderable distance  beyond  it  on  each  side:  the  mine  is  from 
east  to  west  9500  feet,  from  north  to  south  3600  feet,  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  1220.  This  bed  of  salt  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  a shepherd  named  Wieliczka,  in  1220, 
and  to  have  been  worked  soon  afterwards.  It  is  divided  into 
five  levels,  one  below  the  other:  according  toBeudant,  the 
bottom  of  the  first  is  34,  of  the  second  72,  and  of  the  fifth 
170  toises,  or  1020  feet,  below  the  surface.  There  are 
Ihirti '■  i shafts  by  which  they  descend  into  the  mine,  two 
of  which  are  within  the  town,  viz.,  1,  the  Lesno,  with  a 
winding  oak  staircase  of  470  steps,  built  by  Augustus  111. 
in  1744,  for  visitors  of  distinction — this  descent  is  200  feet; 
and,  2,  the  Danielowic  shall,  which  is  198  feet  deep. 
These,  with  the  Wodda  Oora  and  the  Janina,  are  the  four 
principal  shafts.  The  others  arc  ordinary,  very'  convenient 
shafts,  from  9 to  15  feet  square.  Sandy  clay  or  marl 
and  sandstone  alternate  with  the  strata  of  salt.  Four 
different  qualities  of  salt  are  extracted  from  the  mine: 
J,  green  salt,  zicl  >ny«ol,  with  which  a good  deal  of  earth  is 
mixed — about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  produce  of  the 
mine : 2,  shaft  salt,  ezybikotca  *ot,  which  is  very  pure,  and  is 
used  without  any  preparation  besides  pounding ; 3.  crystal 
salt,  oczkoicalu  so/— this  is  perfectly  transparent  and  pure, 
and  is  used  for  the  table  and  in  the  dyehouses ; at  Wieliczka, 
crucifixes  and  snuff-boxes  arc  made  of  it ; 4,  blottnitb, 
which  is  only  fit  for  the  cattle.  The  quantity  of  salt 
extracted  is  from  150,000  to  500,000  cwt.  in  a year.  The 
number  of  workmen  is  800  or  900,  none  of  whom  live  in 
the  mine:  hut  there  arc  100  horse*  that  always  remain 
under  ground.  A labyrinth  of  passages,  often  connected  at 
a considerable  height  by  bridges,  extends  through  the 
several  stories.  In  the  new  chambers  pillars  of  salt  are 
left  standing;  in  the  old  chambers  the  roof  is  supported  by 
timber,  which  remains  in  a remarkable  state  of  preserva- 
tion, the  mine  being  extremely  dry,  though  it  contains 
sixteen  ponds,  in  several  of  which  I >oat*  are  used.  The 
gnat  chambers  made  by  excavating  the  salt  are  used  as 
salt-magazines,  coopers’  .shops,  stables  for  the  horses,  &c. 
Sixty  or  seventy  of  the  chambers  are  very  large,  and  are 
chiefly  visited  by  strangers.  Those  most  worth  seeing  arc 
— 1,  the  great  hall,  which  is  very  like  a vast  Gothic  apart- 
ment, adorned  with  slender  pillars  and  wreaths  of  foliage, 
and  a chandelier  20  feet  in  diameter;  2,  (he  ball-room. 


which  is  still  larger;  it  is  adorned  with  a colossal  Austrian 
eagle,  transparencies  painted  on  slabs  of  salt,  several 
chandeliers  of  the  same  material,  and  is  used  on  all  extra- 
I ordinary  festivities  as  a drawing-room  or  ball-room,  and 
when  properly  lighted  has  a most  striking  effect,  like  a 
fairy  palace  ; 3,  St.  Anthony's  chapel,  in  the  Gothic  style, 
hewn  in  the  salt,  with  an  altar  and  several  statues  as  large 
as  life ; 4,  the  Corpus  Christi  chapel ; and.  6,  a smaller, 
very  elegantly  vaulted  hall,  in  which  there  is  an  obelisk  of 
; salt  with  a Latin  inscription  in  gold  letters.  The  magni- 
tude and  beauty  of  the  vaulted  passages,  the  vast  halls,  the 
I chapels  with  their  altars,  crucifixes  images,  and  lamp* 
constantly  burning  before  them,  strike  a stranger  with 
t wonder. 

In  the  town  of  Wieliczka  there  is  a mine-office  which 
: has  the  superintendence  of  the  work*  both  here  and  at  the 
| neighbouring  town  off  Bochnia.  (Bochnia.] 
j (Jenny,  Handhuch  fur  Reisende;  Blumenbach,  Gemaide 
1 der  fteAterreichinchen  Mott  archie ; Die  Qexterreiehteche 
National-Rnctfclopadie ; Converted  tiont  Isxikon.) 

WIFE ; HUSBAND  and  WIFE.  Many  of  the  legal  inci- 
j dents  attached  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  or,  as 
I they  are  called  in  our  law  books,  Baron  and  Feme , have 
been  already  noticed  under  their  several  heads:  the  mode 
, of  contracting  the  connection  may  be  found  under  Mar- 
riage, and  of  dissolving  if,  under  Divorce  ; the  provision 
for  the  wife  out  of  her  husband’s  real  estates  made  by  the 
common  law  anil  modified  by  statutes,  is  treated  of  under 
Dower;  and  the  right  derived  from  the  same  source  by 
I the  husband  to  a life  interest  in  his  wife's  real  estate  if  he 
survives  her  and  has  had  a child  capable  of  inheriting, 
under  Covhtesy  of  England;  the  voluntary  provision 
which  may  he  made  for  the  husband,  the  wife,  am!  the  off- 
spring of  the  marriage,  is  discussed  under  Settlement 
and  Join-ti  re;  and  the  nature  of  the  property  which  the 
wife  has.  if  not  independently  of  her  husband,  concurrently 
with  him,  is  described  under  Paraphernalia  and  Skpa- 
| rate  Property.  Tile  article  Parent  and  Child  shows 
| what  little  right  the  law  has  conceded,  and  that  only  re- 
cently, to  the  wife  with  regard  to  the  children  of  the  mai- 
riage*.  In  the  present  article  it  will  therefore  only  be 
necessary  to  give  a general  sketch  of  the  subject,  so  ns  I o 
bring  the  separate  parts  under  one  view,  and  to  supply 
such  information  as  may  not  yet  have  been  given. 

The  common  law  treats  the  wife  (whom  it  calls  a feme 
covert,  and  her  condition  coverture^  as  subject  to  the  hus- 
band, and  gives  him  leave  to  exercise  over  her  reasonable 
restraint,  if  not  to  inflict  on  her  moderate  chastisement ; 
now  however  the  wife  may  obtain  security  that  the  hus- 
band shall  keep  the  peace  towards  her.  It  looks  on  the 
j husband  and  wife  in  most  respects  as  one  person,  having 
1 only  one  mind  or  will,  which  is  exorcised  by  the  husband. 
Hence  & wife  cannot  sue  separately  from  her  husband  for 
injuries  done  to  her  or  her  property,  or  be  sued  alone  for 
debts,  unless  her  husband  shall  have  abjured  or  been 
banished  the  realm  ; or  unless  where  she  is  separated  from 
him  and  has  represented  herself  as  a single  woman,  or 
where,  by  particular  customs,  she  is  permitted  to  trade 
alone,  as  in  London ; hut  even  here  the  husband  should  be 
joined  as  defendant  by  way  of  conformity,  though  execu- 
! tion  will  issue  against  the  wife  alone.  For  injuries  to  the 
* wife’s  person  or  property  the  remedy  is  by  a joint  action, 

I or  sometimes  by  the  separate  action  of  the  husband.  Thus 
j adulter)-  is  a ground  for  an  action  of  damages  by  the  hus- 
band against  the  adulterer.  Hence  again  not  only  can 
j they  not  in  any  case,  by  the  common  law,  contract  witli 
, or  sue  one  another;  but  compacts  made  between  them  and 
, all  debts  contracted  towards  each  other  when  single  ( un- 
! less  those  made  in  consideration  or  at  least  in  contempla- 
tion of  marriage)  are  made  void  at  the  common  law  by 
their  union.  This  rule  does  not  however  apply  to  debts  due 
from  the  husband  to  the  w ife  in  a representative  character, 
as  administratrix  or  executrix,  for  instance.  They  cannot 
make  grants  one  to  another  to  take  effect  during  the  joint 
lives ; nor  can  the  wife,  excepting  in  the  exercise  of  a power, 
devise  lands  to  her  husband  or  to  any  other  person  unless 
as  it  is  said)  by  the  custom  of  London  and  York  ; but  the 
j husband  may  devise  to  his  wife  property  to  be  enjoyed  by 
| her  after  his  death.  They  cannot  give  evidence  touching 
1 one  another  in  civil  matters,  with  this  exception,  that  the 
, statute  6 Geo.  IV.,  c.  10,  s.  37,  enables  commissioners  in 
; bankruptcy  to  examine  the  bankrupt's  wife  touching  the 
' estate  of  her  husband,  and  subject*  her  to  the  usual  penal 
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ties  it  she  suppresses  or  falsifies  the  facts.  In  criminal  j 
prosecutions  founded  on  injuries  committed  by  either  party  | 
on  the  person  of  the  other,  the  injured  party  may  he  a 
witness.  Neither  can  rob  the  other  in  the  contemplation 
of  law.  The  property  of  both  is,  with  some  modifications, 
liable  to  the  debts  of  either,  and  with  the  person  of  his 
wife  the  husband  takes  the  liability  to  her  debts  contracted 
before  marriage ; but  those  debts  arc  only  recoverable 
during  the  wife’s  life.  If  she  dies  before  him,  he  is  relieved 
from  that  responsibility,  whatsoever  fortune  he  may  have 
had  with  her,  excepting  that  he  must  apply  to  the  dis- 
charge of  such  debts  any  assets  which  are  received  by 
him  as  his  wife’s  administrator.  As  the  law  considers  the 
wife  to  be  under  the  perpetual  control  of  her  husband,  it 
relieves  her  from  responsibility  for  offences  short  of  murder 
and  high  treason  committed  at  his  instigation — the  evi- 
dence of  that  instigation  being  his  presence  during  the 
commission  of  the  offence.  For  the  same  reason  all  deeds 
executed  by  her  are  void;  unless  in  fulfilment  of  powers 
vested  in  her  or  under  the  guarantee  of  certain  solemnities 
to  ensure  her  free  agency.  A disposition  by  a woman  of 
her  property  after  the  commencement  of  a treaty  for  mar- 
riage, without  the  privity  and  concurrence  of  her  intended 
husband,  is  deemea  by  courts  of  equity  to  be  fraudulent, 
and  will  be  set  aside  after  the  marriage  as  an  injury  to  her 
husband ; and  by  the  act  1 Vic.,  c.  20,  passed  in  1837,  a will 
made  before  marriage  is  revoked  by  the  subsequent  mar- 
riage of  the  party  making  it.  (Will  avd  Testa  Merer.] 

This  legal  identity  cannot  be  dissolved,  whether  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  courts,  by  any  voluntary 
act  of  the  parties.  Thus  no  deed  of  separation,  unless  it 
contains.an  immediate  and  certain  provision  for  the  wife, 
and  no  advertisement  or  other  public  notification  will 
relieve  a husband  from  the  liability  to  provide  his  wife  with 
necessaries  fitting  lo  her  rank  in  life  (the  question  of  fit- 
ness being  decided  by  a jury),  or  consequently  from  the 
duty  of  paying  the  debts  contracted  for  such  necessaries,  if 
she  has  been  driven  from  his  house  by  his  misconduct. 
On  the  other  hand,  a wife  cannot  recover  at  law  from  her 
husband  from  whom  she  lives  apart  any  allowance  which 
he  has  contracted  with  herself  to  pay  her  in  consideration 
of  the  separation,  if  he  desires  that  their  union  should  be 
renewed.  Nor  again  is  u deed  of  separation  a sufficient 
answer  to  a suit  promoted  by  either  party  for  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights  ; far  less  is  it  an  answer  to  the  charge  of 
adultery  committed  either  before  or  after  separation,  for  ; 
though  * the  ecclesiatical  court  does  not  look  upon  articles  i 
of  separation  with  a favourable  eye,  yet  they  are  not  held 
so  odious  as  to  be  considered  a bar  to  adultery.’  (Hag- 
gard's Consistory  Report a,  i.,  143.) 

But  this  union  may  be  dissolved,  when  sought  for,  bond  ' 
fide,  by  either  party  without  collusion  with  the  other,  as  a 
remedy  for  that  other’s  conjugal  offences  [Divorce];  and 
the  dissolution  relieves  the  husband  of  his  responsibility 
for  his  wife’s  debts  contracted  after  the  divorce  is  pro- 
nounced, or,  in  case  of  his  wife’s  adultery,  contracted  after 
the  discovery  of  the  adultery  and  the  consequent  separa- 
tion ; for  if  no  separation  takes  place,  or  if  the  husband 
abandons  his  usual  residence  to  his  wife  and  her  paramour, 
he  will  be  liable  to  debts  contracted  by  her  with  trades- 
men who  are  ignorant  of  the  facts.  So  too,  by  the  common 
law,  a husband  is  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  his  wife  con- 
tracted after  she  has  quitted  his  house  without  sufficient 
cause,  and  he  has  given  particular  notice  to  the  tradesmen 
that  he  will  not  pay  her  debts.  Still  less  is  he  liable  for 
debts  contracted  while  she  is  living  in  open  adultery.  On 
Uu2  other  hand,  where  the  divorce  is  obtained  by  the  wife  on 
account  of  the  cruelty  or  adultery  of  her  husband,  the  spiri- 
tual court  continues  on  him  the  duty  of  maintaining  her  (if 
her  separate  property  will  not  enable  her  to  live  according 
to  her  rank  in  life)  by  requiring  him  to  make  her  an  allow- 
ance proportionate  to  his  means.  [Alimony.]  The  com- 
mon law  recognises  this  right  of  tne  wife  in  such  circum- 
stances to  an  allowance  under  the  name  of  her  estovers; 
and  grants  her  a writ  for  the  recovery  of  them  * but  this 
remedy  is  now  never  resorted  to.  (For  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  word  Estovers  see  that  article,  vol.  x.,  p.  42.) 

Such  is  the  general  and  leading  principle  of  the  common 
law;  but  thin  supposed  identity  of  person,  of  interest,  and 
of  property  by  no  means  involves  equal  rights. 

The  theory  of  the  law  is,  that  the  husband  has  over  his 
wife’s  personal  property  absolute  control,  and  over  real 
properly  a control  modified  partly  by  the  general  rules  of  I 


descent,  partly  by  statute,  partly  by  the  decisions  of  courts 
of  equity,  which  always  lean  to  the  protection  of  the  wife’s 
property  ami  the  maintenance  of  any  contract  or  provision 
made,  whether  by  her  husband  or  others,  fur  her  benefit, 
even  so  far  as  to  admit  a suit  of  the  wife  in  the  name  of 
her  next  friend  against  the  husband  for  injuries  done  by 
the  latter  to  her  property  or  for  the  recovery  of  rights 
withheld  by  him.  To  this  end  they  interpret  the  Statute 
of  Uses,  as  giving  the  wife,  by  the  interposition  of  trustees, 
independent  rights  to  property  and  control  over  it.  Thus 
although  she  cannot  take  by  direct  grant  from  her  hus- 
band, she  may  avail  herself  of  such  a grant  by  him  to 
trustees  for  her  benefit,  and  generally  she  may  take  by  de- 
vise and  by  descent  directly;  and  by  settlement,  or  by  grant 
through  tne  intervention  of  trustees ; she  may  herself  be 
a trustee,  and  (although  that  position  has  been  contro- 
verted) she  may  devise  her  trusts.  Again,  the  common 
law  vests  in  her  husband  not  only  her  personal  property 
(excepting  her  paraphernalia),  but  her  chattels,  real  or 
leasehold  interests;  yet  if  a settlement  his  not  been  made 
on  her  expressly  in  consideration  of  her  fortune,  those 
portions  of  her  personal  property  which  consist  of  securi- 
ties for  money  or  beneficial  contracts,  and  her  chattels 
real,  survive  to  herself;  if  the  securities  have  not  been 
realised,  and  the  chattels  real  have  not  been  aliened, 
during  his  life  by  her  husband  : excepting  arrears  of  rent 
due  on  the  wife’s  separate  estate;  to  these  the  husband  is 
entitled  by  statute  32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  37.  [C hoses  in 
Action.]  Nor  does  the  settlement  deprive  her  of  this 
right  with  regard  to  things  in  action  acquired  subsequently 
to  the  execution  of  the  settlement,  unless  it  expressly 
reserves  to  the  husband  future  as  well  as  present  per- 
sonalty. If  a husband  requires  the  intervention  of  a court 
of  equity  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  into  possession  his 
wife’s  property,  the  court  will  require  him  to  nmke  on  her 
a settlement  proportionate  to  the  benefit  which  he  derives. 
Usually  one  halt  of  the  fund  is  settled  upon  the  wife  and 
children,  but  the  court  takes  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration  ; especially  whether  any  settlement  already 
exists;  and  it  will  not  grant  its  aid  to  the  wife  who 
demands  a settlement,  if  she  is  the  born  subject  of  a 6tatc 
which  gives  the  whole  property  of  the  wife  to  the  husband. 
So  too  the  adultery  of  the  wife  deprives  her  of  her  equity 
(unless  she  has  been  a ward  of  court  married  without  the 
consent  of  the  court) ; but  her  delinquency  will  not  induce 
the  court  to  vest  the  whole  of  her  property  in  her  husband, 
because  he  does  not  maintain  her.  The  court  will  secure 
the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  survivor  and  the  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  the  cruelty  of  the  husband  or 
his  desertion  of  his  wife,  the  court  will  award  to  her  and  her 
children  not  only  the  whole  principal,  but  the  interest  of 
the  property  in  question.  Ou  the  same  principle,  if  the 
husband  is  insolvent,  tho  court  will  grant  to  the  wife  out  of 
her  trust  property  an  allowance  usually  equal  to  half  the 
proceeds  of  that  property.  The  interest  which  the  hus- 
band takes  in  his  wife's  real  estate  of  which  she  is  scisc-d 
in  fee  vests  the  profits  in  him  during  her  life,  but  it  gives 
him  no  power  over  the  inheritance.  By  the  common  law 
a husband  might  aliene  his  wife's  real  estate,  or  lease  it  for 
her  life  or  that  of  the  tenant,  and  she  was  left  to  her  remedy 
if  she  survived  him,  or  her  heir  at  law  had  his  remedy  if 
the  husband  survived : if  they  neglected  that  remedy,  the 
alienation  by  the  husband  was  good  ; but  by  tho  32  Henry 
VIII.,  c,  28,  the  wife  or  her  heir  may  enter  and  defeat  the 
husband’s  act.  Bv  that  statute  the  lease  of  lands  held  by  a 
man  in  right  of  his  wife,  or  jointly  with  her.  is  good  against 
husband  and  wife  if  executed  by  both ; the  lease  may  be  for 
years  or  for  life,  but  it  must  relate  to  land  usually  leased, 
it  must  not  be  by  anticipation  or  in  consideration  of  a fine  ; 
it  must  reserve  a fair  yearly  rent  to  the  husband  and  wife ; 
and  the  husband  is  restricted  from  aliening  or  discharging 
the  rent  for  a longer  term  than  his  own  life.  If  however 
the  wife  receives  rent  after  her  husband  s death  upon  any 
lease  of  her  estate  improperly  granted  by  him,  she  confirms 
that  lease.  A wife’s  copyhold  estates  are  forfeited  to  the 
lord  by  any  such  acts  of  her  husband  as  are  ruinous  to  the 
estate  ie.g.  waste),  os  destroy  the  tenure  (e.g.  an  attempt 
to  convert  it  into  a freehold >,  or  otherwise  deprive  the  lord 
of  his  rights,  as  a positive  refusal  to  pay  rent  or  perform 
service.  But  courts  of  equity  will  relieve  the  tenant  when 
the  forfeiture  is  not  wilful  or  can  be  com{>ensated.  The 
enfranchisement  of  the  wile’s  copyhold  estate  by  the  hus- 
band does  not  alter  the  mode  of  descent,  but  tile  estate  will 
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go  to  the  wife's  and  not  to  the  husband's  heirs.  Husband 
and  wife  to  whom  freehold  or  copyhold  estates  are  given 
or  devised  take  in  entireties,  and  not  as  joint  tenants;  so 
that  neither  can  aliene  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  and 
the  estate  will  he  the  wife's  if  she  survives  her  husband. 

The  husband  may  mortgage  bis  wife's  real  property 
during  their  joint  lives  and  during  his  life  in  addition,  if  he 
survives  her  and  become  tenant  by  the  courtesy ; if  the  wife 
joins  in  that  mortgage,  and  recognises  it  after  her  husband's 
death,  she  will  be  bound  by  it ; but  she  may,  if  she  thinks 
fit,  repudiate  it.  Before  fines  were  abolished,  her  levying 
a fine  rendered  a mortgage  a good  security  against  her 
and  her  heirs;  and  since  the  act  abolishing  that  form  of 
assurance,  a deed  acknowledged  by  her  as  the  act  pre- 
scribes effects  the  same  object.  (Fink  ok  Lands.]  A 
mortgage  made  by  a wife  of  her  estate  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  her  husband,  and  not  to  discharge  a debt  of  her 
own,  gives  her  a right  at  equity  to  compensation  out  of  his 
assets. 

Such  arc  the  principal  rights  which  a husband  acquires 
in  his  wile's  property,  and  the  limitations  of  those  rights. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  law  gives  to  her  if  she  survives  him 
an  estate  for  life  in  a third  part  of  all  such  estates  of  in- 
heritance ns  he  was  solely  seised  of  during  the  marriage, 
and  as  any  children  of  the  marriage  might  possibly  have 
inherited.  (Dower,]  That  right  of  dower  may  be  forfeited 
in  various  ways,  and  it  may  be  defeated  by  a provision  for 
her,  made  before  marriage,  in  the  shape  of  jointure. 
(Jointure.]  Since  the  stat.  3 and  4 Wm.  IV.,  c.  105, 
m marriages  subsequent  to  1st  January,  1H34,  dower  does 
not  accrue  on  estates  disposed  of  by  the  husband  during 
his  life  or  by  will,  and  it  may  be  also  defeated  by  a declara- 
tion of  the  husband  by  deed  or  vriU,  that  his  estates  are  not 
to  be  subject  to  dower. 

The  Statute  of  Distributions  (22  Sc  23  Car.  II.,  c.  10) 
gives  to  the  widow  of  an  intestate  husband  (if  her  claim 
lias  not  been  barred  by  settlement)  one-third  of  his  per- 
sonal property  where  there  is  issue  of  the  marriage  living, 
and  one-half  where  there  is  none.  But  the  widow  of  a free- 
man of  the  city  of  London,  or  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  eccle- 
siastical province  of  York  (excepting  the  diocese  of 
Chester),  if  the  husband  died  intestate,  leaving  personal 
property  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  Ida  debts  and  funeral 
expenses,  is  entitled  to  the  furniture  of  her  bedchamber 
ami  her  apparel  {widow's  chamber ),  or  to  50/.  in  lieu  of  it 
if  her  husband's  personalty  is  worth  2000/. ; then  the  per- 
sonal estate  is  divided  into  three  parts,  whereof  one-third 
goes  to  the  widow,  one  to  the  children,  and  one  (the  dead 
man's  share)  to  his  administrator.  Of  this  last  share  the 
widow  is  entitled  under  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  which 
regulates  the  division  of  it,  to  one-third  if  there  is  a child, 
and  one-half  if  there  is  not.  The  benefit  of  this  custom 
cannot  be  taken  from  the  widow  by  any  fraudulent  device, 
such  as  a gift  by  the  husband  to  a third  party  whilst  he 
was  at  the  point  of  deatli ; or  a gift  with  a reservation  that 
it  should  only  take  effect  after  his  death. 

Marriage  revokes  powers  of  attorney  previously  granted 
by  the  wife,  and  disables  her  from  granting  them  ; but  it 
does  not  disable  her  from  accepting  such  a power,  or  from 
acting  on  one  granted  to  her  before  coverture.  She  may 
too  be  attorney  for  her  husband.  She  cannot  bequeath 
her  personal  estate  by  will  unless  under  a power,  or  with 
the  consent  of  her  husband. 

'Die  separate  property  of  the  wife  has  been  already 
treated  under  that  head.  [Separate  Property  ; Pin- 
mo  n BY.] 

There  remains  one  of  the  most  difficult  part:  of  this  sub- 
ject, viz.  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  the  effect 
of  deeds  made  by  them  either  in  consequence  or  in  con- 
templation of  such  an  event.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  con- 
sider all  deeds  of  separation  and  all  covenants  in  the  nature 
of  such  deeds  to  be  void.  The  courts  of  law  however  not 
only  have  supported  such  deeds  against  the  husband,  but 
have  enforced  a covenant  made  by  him  with  his  wife's 
trustees  to  pay  her  an  annuity  as  a separate  maintenance  in 
the  event  of  their  future  separation,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  trustees.  Whether  such  a covenant  would  now  be 
supported  by  the  courts  of  law  is  very  doubtful.  In  order 
to  render  a deed  of  separation  valid  it  ought  to  be  made 
by  the  husband  and  wife,  with  trustees  for  the  latter,  and 
any  provision  made  in  it  by  the  husband  ought  to  be  for  a 
valid  consideration,  such  as  a covenant  on  the  part  of.  the 
trustees  to  relieve  the  husband  from  the  wife’s  debts  or 


maintenance  ; so  the  cruelty,  or  adultery,  or  desertion  of 
the  husband  is  a consideration,  because  the  wife  might 
have  sued  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  obtained 
alimony.  But  courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere  to  en- 
force such  deeds,  though  by  a strange  inconsistency  they 
will  enforce  the  husband's  covenant  for  a separate  main- 
tenance if  made  through  the  intervention  of  trustees,  and 
indeed  in  certain  rare  cases  if  made  between  the  husband 
and  wife  alone.  Nor  is  the  adultery  of  the  wife  a sufficient 
answer  to  her  claim  to  the  separate  maintenance.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  wife  can  anticipate  or  dispose  of  this 
kind  of  allowance ; the  more  so,  because  it  censes  if 
the  cohabitation  is  renewed,  or  is  only  prevented  by  the 
perverseness  of  the  wife.  The  civil  law  considers  the  hus- 
band and  wife  as  separate  persons;  and  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  following  that  law,  permit  them  to  be  sued  sepa- 
rately. 

(Roper's  Laic  of  Husband  and  Wife,  edited  by  Jacob.) 

WIFE.  ( Scotland .)  The  moveable  or  personal  estate  of 
a husband  and  wife  is  under  the  administration  of  the  hus- 
band; according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  law  it  is  called 
* the  goods  in  communion,’  because  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  by  the  death  of  either  party  it  falls  to  be  so 
divided  that  if  there  be  issue  of  the  marriage  a third,  and 
if  there  be  no  issue  a half,  goes  to  the  nearest  of  kin  or 
to  the  legatees  of  the  deceased,  whether  husband  or 
wife,  the  remainder  being  the  property  of  the  survivor. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  marriage  the  husband's 
right  as  administrator  is  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  the 
right  of  a proprietor,  and  whether  the  common  property  1ms 
been  acquired  by  himself  or  by  the  wife,  it  is  entirely  at  his 
disposal,  in  so  far  as  that  disposal  is  intended  to  have  effect 
during  nia  lifetime.  His  right  of  bequeathing  it  is  limited 
by  the  Scottish  law  of  succession.  [Will.]  As  the  hus- 
band has  The  administration  of  the  wife's  property,  he  is 
responsible  not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  goods  in  com- 
munion, but  personally,  lor  the  wife's  obligations,  whether 
contracted  before  or  after  marriage.  Action  against  a 
a wife  for  debts  contracted  before  marriage  is  laid  against 
herself,  but  her  husband  is  cited  as  administrator  of  the 
goods  in  communion,  and  while  all  ‘diligence’  or  execution 
lor  attaching  property  falls  on  the  goods  in  communion,  he 
is  liable  to  whatever  execution  may  proceed  against  the 
person.  In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  before 
execution,  the  execution  will  proceed  only  against  the  por- 
tion of  the  goods  in  communion  which  falls  to  the  share  of 
the  wife  or  to  her  representatives,  and  will  not  lie  against 
the  person  of  the  husband.  No  suit  can  be  raised  against 
a married  woman  unless  the  husband  has  been  made  a 
party.  The  wife  cannot  of  herself  enter  into  a contract 
exigible  by  execution  against  the  goods  in  communion  and 
the  person  of  her  husband,  unless  in  certain  cases  in  which 
by  general  law  or  by  practice  she  holds  an  agency.  To 
this  effect  she  is  prerposita  negotiis  domestic! s,  and  what- 
ever debts  she  incurs  for  household  purposes  are  debts 
against  the  husband.  The  husband  may  discharge  himself 
from  responsibility  for  debts  so  incurred  by  suing  out  an 
4 inhibition’  against  her  in  the  Court  of  Session.  The 
sphere  of  her  authority  may  be  enlarged  by  her  husband 
trusting  to  her  the  management  of  any  department  of  busi- 
ness, and  she  will  then,  as  ostensibly  authorized  to  repre- 
sent him  in  the  transactions  relating  to  the  business,  render 
hint  responsible  for  the  performance  of  her  acts  as  a prin- 
cipal is  responsible  for  those  of  his  agent.  A wife’s  agency 
will  not  extend,  without  special  authority,  to  the  borrow-ing 
of  money. 

Heritable  property  (a  term  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of 
real  property  in  England ) belonging  to  either  party  is  in  the 
administration  of  the  husband.  He  can  however  grant  no 
lease  of  his  wife’s  heritable  property,  to  last  beyond  his 
own  life,  without  her  concurrence.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  banns  all  deeds 
granted  by  the  wife  are  null  if  they  do  not  bear  the  hus- 
band's concurrence.  His  right  of  administration,  includ- 
ing the  necessity  for  his  concurrence  in  the  wife's  deeds, 
may  be  excluded,  either  generally  or  in  relation  to  some 
particular  estate.  The  former  can  only  take  place  by  his 
resigning  his  Jus  mariti  in  an  antenuptial  contract  of  mar- 
riage ; the  latter  may  be  accomplished  by  the  special  ex- 
clusion of  the  Jus  mariti  in  the  title  of  any  estate  conveyed 
to  the  wife.  Every  deed  executed  by  a wife  is  presumed 
to  have  been  executed  under  the  coercion  of  her  husband, 
and  is  reducible  as  a deed  executed  under  the  effect  of 
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force  anil  fear,  unless  the  wife  ratify  it  by  oath  before  a 
magistrate.  On  occasion  of  the  ratification,  not  only  must 
the  husband  be  absent,  but  the  act  of  ratification  must 
bear  that  he  was  so. 

A separation  of  married  parties  may  take  place  either 
by  judicial  interference  or  voluntary  contract.  Actions 
of  judicial  separation  proceed  before  the  court  of  session, 
which  in  such  cases  exercises  its  consistorial  jurisdiction 
as  succeeding  to  the  commissary  court.  Personal  violence, 
or  acts  physically  or  morally  injurious  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  will  justify  a judicial  separation  at  the  suit  of  the 
wife.  That  the  husband  insisted  on  retaining  a servant 
with  whom  he  had  held  an  illicit  intercourse  before  the 
marriage  was  held  a ground  of  judicial  separation. 
(Letham  v.  Letham,  8th  March,  1823,  2 S.  D,  284.)  In 
judicial  separations  at  the  instance  of  the  wife,  an  aliment- 
ary allowance  is  awarded  to  her  against  the  husband,  pro- 
portioned to  his  means.  When  a husband  abandons  his 
wife,  an  alimentary  allowance  will  be  awarded  to  her 
without  a judicial  separation.  A voluntary  separation 
may  take  place  by  mutual  agreement,  but  in  such  a case 
an  alimentary  allowance  will  not  be  awarded  unless  it 
has  been  stipulated  for.  It  is  in  a wife's  power,  however, 
notwithstanding  a voluntary  separation,  to  sue  for  judicial 
separation  if  the  previous  conduct  of  the  husband  towards 
her  would  justify  it,  and  thus  obtain  an  award  of  alimony. 
The  husband  whose  wife  is  either  judicially  or  voluntarily 
separated  from  him  ceases  to  be  responsible  for  the  debts 
incurred  by  her  after  the  date  of  the  separation.  Her  own 
property  is  liable  to  execution  for  her  obligations,  but  not 
ner  person,  unless  her  husband  be  living  out  of  Scotland, 
in  which  case  it  has  been  decided  that  a wife  transacting 
business  on  her  own  account  is  liable  to  diligence  against 
her  person,  or  arrest  and  imprisonment.  (Orme  r.  Ditfors, 
30th  November,  1833, 12  & D .,  149.)  The  husband  has  the 
uncontrolled  custody  of  the  children  of  the  marriage  during 
pupillarity.  The  court  of  session  will  interfere  for  their 
protection  in  the  case  of  their  personal  ill-usage,  or  of 
danger  of  contamination,  but  not  on  tha  ground  of  a 
special  estate  being  settled  on  a child  by  a third  party. 

On  the  dissolution  of  a marriage  by  the  death  of  either 
party,  an  anterior  question  to  that  of  the  distribution  of  the 
property  is,  whether  the  marriage  was  permanent.  A per- 
manent marriage  is  one  which  has  lasted  for  a year  and  part 
of  a day,  or  of  which  a living  child  has  been  born.  In  the 
case  of  dissolution  by  death  of  a marriage  not  permanent, 
there  is  a question  ot  accounting,  and  the  property  of  the 
parties  is  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  permit,  so  dis- 
tributed as  it  would  have  been  had  no  marriage  between 
them  been  solemnised.  In  the  case  of  a permanent  mar- 
riage, the  moveable  property  is  divided  as  above  stated, 
the  survivor  getting  a naif,  if  there  is  no  issue,  and  a third 
if  there  is  issue.  Of  any  real  property  in  which  a wife 
dies  infeft,  if  there  have  been  a living  child  born  of  the 
marriage,  and  if  there  is  no  surviving  issue  of  the  wife  by 
a former  marriage,  the  widower  enjoys  the  life-rent  use; 
this  is  called  * the  courtesy  of  Scotland.’  A widow  enjoys 
the  life-rent  of  onc-third  part  of  the  lands  over  which  her 
husband  has  died  infeft,  by  way  of " Tcrce.’  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  property,  personal  or  heritable,  may  be  other- 
wise arranged  by  antenuptial  contract,  or  equivalents  to 
the  property  to  which  a party  would  succeed  may  be  made 
by  the  settlements  of  the  deceased. 

On  the  dissolution  of  marriage  by  divorce  [Divorce], 
the  offending  party  forfeits  whatever  provisions,  legal  or  , 
conventional,  ne  or  she  might  be  entitled  to  froTirthe  mar- 
riage ; and  the  innocent  party,  at  whose  instance  the  suit 
of  divorce  is  brought,  retains  whatever  benefits,  legal  or 
conventional,  he  or  she  may  have  become  entitled  to  by 
the  marriage.  It  follows  that  when  the  divorce  proceeds 
at  the  suit  of  the  wife,  she  obtains,  at  the  date  of  the  de- 
cree of  divorce,  the  provisions  which,  as  above,  she  would 
be  entitled  to  on  the  death  of  her  husband  ; and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  suit  be  at  the  instance  of  the  hus- 
band. the  wife  not  only  loses  her  right  to  such  provisions, 
but  forfeits  to  the  husband  whatever  property  she  may 
have  brought  into  the  goods  in  communion.! 

WIPE.  ROMAN.  [Marriage,  Roman.] 

WIGAN,  a market-town  and  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough,  in  the  hundred  of  West  Derby,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  18  miles  west-north-west  of  Manchester,  and 
199  miles  from  London.  Whitaker  says  that  there  was  a 
castle  at  Wigan  in  the  Saxon  period,  which  became  the 


nucleus  of  the  town.  Leland’s  description  in  the  eatly  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  is  as  follows  : — * Wigan,  paviu,  as 
bigge  as  Warrington,  and  better  buildid.  There  is  one 
paroch  chirctie  amidde  the  towne ; summe  marchauntes, 
eiimme  artificers,  summe  formers.’  Camden  describes 
Wigan  as  a * neat  and  populous’  place.  The  inhabitants 
showed  great  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.;  the 
town  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  contend- 
ing patties  during  that  period  ; and  the  principal  actions 
in  which  the  earl  of  Derby  was  engaged  were  fought 
either  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity. 

Wigan  is  neither  a handsome  nor  a very  clean  town.  The 
old  streets  are  irregularly  built,  but  some  of  the  new  ones 
near  the  river  Douglas  contain  many  good  houses.  The  town 
is  well  supplied  with  exc  ellent  water  under  an  act  obtained 
in  1761,  and  is  lighted  with  gas  by  a company  formed  in 
1823.  From  its  situation  on  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  the 
population  of  the  borough  has  increased  with  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  industry : it  was  10,989  in  1801  ; 
14.060  in  1811;  17,716  in  1821;  20,774  in  1831;  and 
25,517  in  1841.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  comprise 
linens,  calicoes,  checks,  fustians,  the  spinning  of  cotton- 
yam,  and  other  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  in 
most  of  which  a large  number  of  Irish  are  employed.  In 
1720  an  act  was  obtained  for  making  the  river  Douglas 
navigable  from  Wigan  to  the  Kibble,  which  it  enters  a few 
miles  above  the  wide  outlet  of  the  Kibble.  The  shares  in 
this  navigation  were  purchased  by  the  undertakers  of  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  who  substituted  artificial 
j cuts  for  the  natural  bed  of  the  river.  The  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal,  which  passes  through  the  town,  gives  it 
the  advantage  of  water  communication  with  Yorkshire  and 
many  parts  of  Lancashire ; and,  by  the  Lancaster  branch 
of  this  canal,  with  Westmoreland.  The  Preston  and  Lan- 
caster Railway,  by  which  the  chain  of  railway  communi- 
cation is  extended  from  the  southern  coast  of  England  and 
London  to  Lancaster,  passes  through  Wigan. 

Wigan  has  received  nine  loyal  charters,  the  first  of 
which  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  1246.  The  governing 
charter  prior  to  1835  was  granted  by  Charles  II.,  and  under 
it  the  municipal  body  consisted  of  a mayor,  recorder, 
twelve  aldermen,  and  two  bailiffs.  Under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  the  limits  of  the  borough  remain  the  same  ; 
but  it  is  divided  into  five  wards,  which  collectively  return 
ten  aldermen  and  thirty  councillors.  The  number  of  bur- 
gesses, or  municipal  electors,  in  1837  was  1200.  The  num- 
ber of  borough  magistrates,  including  the  mayor  and  cx- 
mayor,  is  fifteen.  The  expenditure  for  municipal  purposes 
in  1840-41  was  3185/.  The  principal  items  of  receipt  were 
141/.  for  rents  and  fines:  225/.  tolls  and  dues;  1439/. 
borough  and  gaol  rates ; 509/.  from  the  Treasury  on  account 
of  prosecutions ; and  the  sum  of  833/.  was  advanced  by  the 
treasurer.  Wigan  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
the  23rd  Edward  I.  (1295),  and  again  twelve  years 
afterwards,  but  from  that  time  to  the  sixteenth  century  the 
privilege  was  not  exercised.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  the  corporation  had  the  power  of  admitting 
non-resident  honorary  burgesses,  who  had  a right  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  borough  members.  The  number 
of  this  class  of  burgesses  in  1831  was  thirty-four.  The 
other  electors  were  residents  within  the  borough,  paying 
scot  and  lot,  and  previously  elected  by  the  jury  of  burgesses 
at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  mayor : this  jury 
had  the  power  of  admitting  every  male  inhabitant  resident 
in  the  borough  of  full  age  to  a participation  in  the  elec- 
toral privilege ; but  the  total  number  of  parliamentary 
electors  in  1831  was  only  89.  The  borough  had  long 
been  notorious  for  its  expensive  parliamentary  contests. 
The  Reform  Act  did  not  alter  the  limits  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough,  which,  as  well  as  the  municipal  borough, 
is  identical  witn  the  township.  The  number  of  electors  on 
the  register  in  1839-40  was  532. 

The  parish  church  of  Wigan  is  a handsome  structure.  The 
living  is  a rectory ; gross  revenue  2823/.,  net  revenue  2230/. 
St.  George's  church  was  erected  in  1781  as  a chapel-of-ease, 
and  was  partly  endowed  by  a parliamentary  grant  : it  is  a 
perpetual  curacy ; grass  annual  value  142/.,  net  1 18/.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  numerous,  and  have  two  chapels,  one 
built  in  1818,  at  a cost  of  6000/..  and  another  in  1819,  which 
cost  8000/.  Several  of  the  principal  denominations  of  dis- 
senters have  each  two  chapels.  There  is  a free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  I. : but  by  whom  it 
was  first  endowed  is  not  known : the  value  of  the  variouA 
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endowments  is  now  worth  201/.  a year.  Under  an  act  ob- 
tained in  1812  fifteen  governors  arc  appointed,  who  elect 
a head  master  and  usher:  the  number  of  boys  is  limited  to 
eighty.  The  Blue-coat  School,  established  by  voluntary 
subscription  in  1772.  for  educating  and  clothing  forty  poor 
children,  is  now  united  with  the  national  school,  in  which 
above  three  hundred  children  are  instructed.  In  1833  the 
number  of  children  returned  ns  attending  the  daily  schools 
was 782  boys  and  088  girls ; and  at  the  Sunday-schools,  2019 
hoys  and  2430  girls. 

The  town-hall  was  built  in  1720,  at  the  cost  of  the  borough 
members.  In  the  market-place  there  is  a large  brick 
edifice,  102  feet  by  GO,  erected,  in  1816,  for  the  use  of  the 
manufacturers  on  market-days  : it  is  called  the  Commer- 
cial Hall,  but  is  in  fact  a cloth-hall.  A dispensary  was 
established  in  1708,  and  a building  was  erected  for  the 
institution  early  in  the  present  century.  A savings'-bank 
was  established  in  1821,  and  in  1842  Ine  number  of  depo- 
sitors was  1C28.  A mechanics’  institute  was  opened  in 
1823.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Frida), 
and  there  are  three  annual  fairs. 

The  parish  of  Wigan  is  very  extensive,  comprising  an 
area  of  27,610  acres,  or  above  43  square  miles.  The 
borough  boundary  contains  2170  acres.  There  are  besides 
three  ehapclries  and  eight  townships,  whose  population,  in 
1841,  was  as  follows: — Chapclries — Billingc  (Chapel  end), 
population  1530,  a perpetual  curacy,  value  235/. ; llindley, 
lopulation  5439,  a perpetual  curacy,  value  148/. ; Uphol- 
and,  population  3113,  a perpetual  curacy,  value  103/. 
The  rector  of  Wigan  is  the  patron  of  each  of  the  above 
livings.  The  townships  are — Abram,  population  901  ; 
Billingc  (Higher  end  , 712;  Dalton,  183;  Haigh,  1303; 
Ince,  2565;  Orrell,  '2478;  Pemberton,  4394;  Winstanley, 
081.  The  population  of  the  parish  (including  the  borough; 
was  20.532  in  18U1 ; 31,481  in  1811;  38,318  in  1821: 
4-1, -180  in  1831;  and  51,988  in  1841.  There  are  several 
springs  in  the  parish  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which 
have  been  useful  in  scorbutic  complaints.  At  llindley 
there  is  a well  which  takes  fire  if  a lighted  candle  be 
applied  to  the  surface.  Ilaigh,  Aspulf,  and  Ince  are 
famous  for  cannel  coal.  At  Dalton,  Haigh,  Orrell,  Hind- 
ley,  Pemberton,  and  Upholland,  857  labourers  were  em- 
ployed in  coal-pits  in  1831.  At  Upholland  there  w as  once 
a Benedictine  priory,  and  the  prior)-  church  is  now  used 
os  the  ohapel-oT-ease. 

(Baines's  Lancashire ; Municipal  and  Boundary  Re- 
porta,  See.) 

WIGEON,  or  WIDGEON,  Marcca  Penelope,  Anas  Pene- 
lope, Linn. 

Description. — Male. — Forehead  yellowish-white ; head 
and  neck  rusty-chestnut;  face  dotted  with  black;  throat 
black;  breast  colour  of  wine-lees;  back  and  side* striped 
with  black  and  white  zigzags;  wing-coverts  and  lower 
parts  white ; beauty-spots  composed  of  three  bands,  the 
middle  of  which  is  green,  anil  the  lateral  ones  deep  black  ; 
scapulars  black,  edged  with  white ; under  tail-coverts 
black  ; bill  blue,  but  black  at  the  point ; iris  brown  ; feet 
ash-coloured.  Length  18  inches. 

Female  smaller  than  the  male,  head  and  neck  rusty, 
sprinkled  with  black  spots  ; leathers  of  the  back  blackist'i- 
brown,  bordered  with  rusty;  wing-coverts  brown,  edged 
with  whitish  ; beauty-spots  whitish  ash-colour;  breast  and 
sides  rusty  ; bill  and  feet  blackish  osh-colour. 

Young  Males  resembling  the  females.  In  very  old 
males  the  yellowish-white  of  the  forehead  docs  not  extend 
upon  the  Iod  of  the  head,  which  takes  place  in  the  males 
qf  a year  old:  it  is  only  in  the  old  males  that  the  wing- 
cove  its  are  pure  white.  (Temm.) 

Tliis  is  the  Canard  Stffieur  of  the  French  ; Anistra 
fischuirola,  Anatra  Mangiana , and  Fischione  of  the 
Italians:  P/etfente  of  the  Germans;  Smietit,  Fluit-eend, 
and  Hulve-cend-vogel  of  the  Nctherlandcra ; Wriand  of 
the  Swedes;  Bles-and  of  the  Danes;  If  hewer,  Whim, 
Pundle,  Pandlc-U'htm , Whew,  Bandied  whew,  bluster  ling, 
and  Ysllowhall,  of  the  modern  British ; nnd  Chwiw  of  the 
antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution.— Lapland,  where  they  are 
called  Gruss  Ducks,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  all  which 
places  they  breed.  Iceland,  where  a few  breed.  Holland, 
where  they  sometime#  breed.  Germany,  France.  Spain, 
Italy,  Egv  pt  ?,  Smyrna,  Asia : neighbourhood  of  the  Cau- 
casus, India,  Japan.  Very  numerous  in  the  British  Islands 
in  the  winter,  arriving  at  first  towards  the  end  of  Septem- 


ber or  beginning  of  October,  the  flocks  increasing  in  pro 

fortion  lo  the  severity  of  the  weather.  They  have  beer, 
nown  to  breed  in  Sutherlamlshire. 


W iiinn  i Mule  ami  Fisule. 


Habits,  Food,  ftc. — According  to  Colonel  Hawker,  the 
wigeon*  cither  choose  their  mates  or  detach  themselves 
info  small  trips  preparatory  to  that  choice  about  St.  Valen- 
tine’s day.  The  nest  is  placed  among  low  bushes,  reeds, 
or  rushes  near  fresh  water,  and  is  formed  of  the  two  last 
vegetable  materials  in  a state  of  deeny,  with  a warm  down 
lining  from  the  parents  body.  Egg*  from  five  to  eight, 
smaller  than  those  of  a IVUd  Duck.  and  rich  cream-colour. 
A vegetable  diet  forms  the  principal  support  of  the  wigeon, 
which  not  only  feeds  on  aquatic  plants,  but  also  on  the 
same  kind  of  short  grass  as  that  on  which  the  goose  feeds, 
as  Mr.  Waterton  has  satisfactorily  proved,  in  addition  to 
other  evidence  of  it*  grazing  habits.  [Docks,  vol.  ixn  p. 
178.]  The  last-named  zoologist  states  that  the  wigeon 
procures  its  food  in  the  day  ; but  it  is  also  a nocturnal  foedcr. 

This  species  has  alwnvs  been  in  request  for  the  table 
the  price  in  Ihe  Northumberland  Book  which  stand* 
against  the  bird  is  one  penny.  Perhaps  no  wild  fowl  comes 
to  market  in  greater  plenty.  Vast  numbers  are  furnished 
bv  the  decoys:  but  the  ‘gunner’  contributes  no  small 
share ; not  so  large  a quantity  however  as  he  formerly  did. 
Colonel  Hawker  truly  says  that  the  wigeon  for  coast  night- 
shooting is  like  the  fox  for  hunting— it  shows  the  finest 
sport  of  anything  in  Great  Britain.  No  writer  has  entered 
so  fully  or  so  well  on  the  subject  of  wild-fowl  shooting  As 
the  Colonel ; and  to  his  good  sound  practical  book  we  must 
refer  our  readers.* 

Hyhrids. 

The  male  wigeon  ha*  been  known  to  breed  in  confine- 
ment With  a pm-tailed  duck  and  common  duck  (the  dun- 
coloured  variety). 

WIGHT,  ISLE  OF,  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  i«* 
separated  from  the  mainland  of  Hampshire  by  a channel 
called  the  Solent  Sea  {Prlagus  Solvent  is  the* Latin  name 
which  Bede  gives  to  it).  The  average  breadth  of  this  chan- 
nel is  less  than  four  miles.  It  is  narrowest  to  the  west  of 
Yarmouth,  where  it  is  contracted  to  about  a mile  by  a 
narrow  tongue  of  gravelly  beach  which  runs  out  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  Hampshire  coast,  and  on  the  extra 
mity  of  which  is  situated  Hurst  Castle.  This  narrow 
part  of  the  channel  is  extremely  deep.  From  Yarmouth 
to  near  West  Cowes  the  width  i*  from  two  to  three  miles; 
it  is  here  contracted  to  a mile  and  a half,  but  opens  out 
opposite  to  Southampton  Water  to  about  five  miles;  it 
then  grows  narrower  as  it  approaches  Spithead,  where  the 
entrance  to  the  channel  from  the  east  is  from  two  to  three 

* 'lualnicUiiB»  to  You  ns  SportUMa  iu  all  UmU  rtUu«  uOtuiaand  SOoo*- 
i«tf,  fto.,  1838,  London. 
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miles.  The  current  through  the  channel,  both  with  the 
rising  and  ebbing  tide,  is  extremely  strong. 

The  form  of  the  island  is  that  ol  an  irregular  rhomboid 
or  lozenge.  The  longer  diameter,  from  the  Foreland  on 
the  east  to  the  Needles  Clift' on  the  west,  is  not  quite  23 
miles;  the  shorter  diameter,  from  West  Cowes  on  the  ' 
north  to  St.  Catharine's  Point  on  the  south  is  about  13 
miles;  the  circumference  is  about  56  miles, and  the  area  is 
86,810  acres,  or  nearly  136  square  miles,  which  is  thirteen 
square  miles  less  than  the  area  of  the  county  of  Rutland.  The 
Needles  Cliff,  west,  is  in  5()J  46' N.  lat.,  1* 34'  W.  tong. ; the 
Foreland, east,  is  in  50°  4 l'N.  lat.,  1*5'W. long.  W est Cowes 
Castle,  north,  is  in  50*  46'  N.  lat.,  1°  17'  W.  long. ; St. 
Catharine’s  Point,  south,  is  in  50°  35'  N.  lat.,  1°  18'  W.  long. 

Coast  and  Surface. — The  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  precipitous  cliffs  or  steep  slopes. 
The  north  coast  is  lower  than  the  south.  From  West 
Cowes  to  Newtown  inlet  it  presents  rather  steep  slopes ; 
about  Newtown  it  is  low,  but  rises  again  towards  Yar- 
mouth. West  of  the  actuary  of  the  Yar  the  coast  is  steep 
and  high.  Colwell  Bay  has  slopes;  TotJand  Bay  is  mostly 
enclosed  by  perpendicular  cliffs  of  horizontal  strata,  but  in 
the  greater  part  of  Alum  Bay  the  strata  are  vertical,  or 
near!)'  so,  rising  in  grotesque  pointed  cliffs  to  the  height  of 
300  feet.  The  unbroken  face  of  a chalk  ridge  forms  the 
south  side  of  the  bold  promontory  of  which  the  three  or  j 
lour  insulated  masses  ot  chalk  called  the  Needle*  have 
formerly  been  a continuation.  From  this  point,  which 
forms  Scratehcll  s Bay,  a line  of  chalk  precipices  extends 
to  Freshwater  Gate,  in  many  parts  nearly  perpendicular,  1 
the  western  part,  called  the  Main  Bench,  being  600  feet 
high.  The  chalk  cliff  is  continued  eastward,  the  height 
gradually  diminishing  till  it  terminates  at  Compton.  Thence 
a succession  of  narrow  terraces,  in  some  places  quite  per- 
pendicular, gradually  increase  iu  height  to  the  south  front 
of  St.  Catharines  Hill,  which  rises  to  a height  of  up- 
wards of  400  feet  from  an  elevation  of  400  feet  above  the 
aea.  From  St.  Catharine’s  to  St.  Boniface  land-slips  have 
lot  med  a series  of  terraces,  which  have  long  been  firmly 
settled,  and  thence  toDunoose  there  are  similar  land-slips, 
but  more  recent,  ruinous,  and  unsettled.  From  Dunnose 
northward  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  perpendicular  cliffs, 
at  Luccombe  200  feet  high,  gradually  decrease  in  height 
till  they  totally  disappear  at  Sandown  Bay  ; but  iu  about 
half  a mile  the  red  cliffs  of  Yaverland  begin  to  appear, 
and  soon  rise  to  the  height  of  200  feet.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  vertical  face  of  the  chalk  range,  which,  as 
seen  at  Culver  Cliff,  is  similar  to  the  Needles  promontory, 
but  not  so  high.  A series  of  precipices,  presenting  per- 
pendicular faces  of  stone  and  loam,  gradually  decrease  in 
height  to  Beiubridgo.  Having  passed  the  entrance  to 
Brading  Haven,  the  coast  rises,  and  at  St.  Helen’s  is  again 
high,  steep,  and  woody,  as  far  as  Nettlestone,  where 
rocky  points  forty  or  fifty  feet  high  project  into  the 
sea.  * At  Puckpool  the  coast  is  steep  and  lofty,  and  is 
covered  with  wood  to  Ryde,  Binsleau.  Quarr,  and  Woot- 
ton,  where  it  is  again  low.  From  King’s  Key  to  East 
Cowes  the  coast  is  more  undermined  by  land-springs  and 
the  sea. 

The  surface  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  for  the  most  part  at 
a great  elevation  above  the  sea.  A range  of  high  chalk 
downs  extends,  with  some  interruptions  and  irregularities, 
from  the  Culver  Clift’  cast  to  the  Needles  west.  In  this 
chalk  range  there  arc  three  principal  depressions  : be- 
tween Yaverland  and  Brading,  three-ouarters  of  a mile 
wide,  through  which  the  eastern  Yar  flows  ; between  St. 
George's  Down  and  C&risbrooke,  half  a mile  wide,  through 
which  the  Medina  flows ; and  at  Freshwater  Gate,  hardly 
a hundred  yards  wide,  through  which  the  western  Yar 
flows.  Besides  these  principal  depressions,  several  others, 
from  10U  to  260  feet  deep,  divide  tiie  range  into  a series  of 
long  eminences.  A considerable  nart  of  the  range,  espe- 
cially at  the  east  end  and  west  end,  is  single,  and  very  nar- 
row at  the  top,  with  steep  slopes  to  the  north  and  south ; 
about  the  centre  the  chain  is  double,  and  sometimes  triple, 
extending  into  irregular  offsets.  The  highest  point  of  the 
chalk  range  is  Mottiston  Down,  698  feet  above  tne  sea.  The 
south  side  of  the  island  consists  of  a high  range  of  downs, 
the  upper  part  of  which,  on  the  west,  is  part  of  the  chalk 
ridge  ; on  the  south,  is  chalk  in  horizontal  strata;  on  the 
cast,  is  green  sandstone  and  ironsand.  A broad  valley  se- 
parates the  lofty  range  of  south  downs  from  the  central  ‘ 
chalk  ridge.  The  north  side  of  the  island,  which  is  in  ' 
P.  C\,  No.  1726. 


general  less  elevated  than  the  south  side,  consists  of  a great 
variety  of  wooded  hills  and  valleys. 

r The  most  extensive  of  the  valleys  is  that  of  the  eastern 
Yar,  alluded  to  above,  which  comprises  a large  portion  of 
the  most  fertile  land  in  the  island.  It  is  bounded  south  by 
the  southern  range  of  downs,  north  by  the  central  chalk 
ridge,  west  by  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Medina  valley, 
ana  east  by  the  sea.  The  basin  of  the  Medina,  which  i*  in 
general  very  narrow,  forms  a central  valley.  The  south- 
western valley  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  St.  Catharine's 
Hill,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  on  the  noith  by  the  chalk 
ridge.  Numerous  small  streams  drain  this  tract,  but  as 
the  coast  is  high,  they  enter  the  sea  by  nariow  chasms 
called  chines.  These  chines  all  owe  their  formation  to  a 
common  cause,  the  action  of  small  streams  which  descend 
from  the  high  land  to  the  sea.  and  falling  over  the  edges  of 
the  cliffs  have  worn  for  themselves  deep  gullies,  some  of 
which  run  inwards  a considerable  distance  fiom  the  shore. 
On  the  north-east  are  a number  of  small  valleys,  which  open 
separately  into  the  sea ; that  of  the  Wootton  river  is  the  most 
extensive.  Inconsiderable  streams  run  through  these  val- 
leys. Another  series  of  separate  valleys,  but  more  flat  and 
marshy  than  the  north-eastern,  forms  a north-western  valley 
which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  high  land  of  Colwell 
Bay  and  Tot  well  Bay.  Last  and  least  is  the  singular  valley 
of  Freshwater,  in  which  the  w estern  Yar  rises  within  a few 
yards  of  the  south  coast,  and  running  into  the  sea  at  Yar- 
mouth. almost  makes  a distinct  peninsula  of  the  western 
end  of  the  island. 

The  highest  part  of  the  Island  is  St.  Catharine’s  Hill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  830  feet  above  the  sea ; the  height  of 
Dunnose  is  792  feet. 

Rivera. — The  Medina  rises  near  the  north-eastern  foot  of 
St.  Catharine’s  Hill,  and  runs  in  a narrow  valley  till  near 
Gat  combe,  where  the  valley  becomes  wider ; it  then  passes 
through  the  chalk  ridge  near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  flowing  on  the  east  side  of  Newport,  forms  immediately 
below  the  town  a wide  sestuary,  and  enters  the  sea  five  miles 
to  the  north,  between  East  and  West  Cowes.  The  eastern 
Yar,  or  Brading  river, has  its  source  in  the  same  range  of  hills 
as  the  Medina,  not  far  to  the  east ; it  runs  in  a direction 
generally  north,  north-east,  and  east,  and  passing  through 
a narrow  chasm  is  the  chalk  range  between  Brading  and 
Yaverland,  then  forma  Brading  Haven,  which  at  high 
water  is  a beautiful  lake  of  860  acres,  but  at  low  water  is  a 
surface  of  muddy  sand  crossed  by  the  Yar.  It  receives 
several  small  affluents  in  its  course.  The  western  Yar  rises 
near  Freshwater  Gate,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Yarmouth  ; 
it  is  an  actuary  in  nearly  its  whole  length,  which  is  less 
than  three  miles.  The  Wootton  River  and  the  Newtown 
River  are  small  streams  which  form  similar  (estuaries. 

Geology. — The  whole  series  of  the  strata  which  compose 
the  Isle  of  Wight  are  exhibited  in  its  precipitous  cliffs  in 
the  most  distinct  and  complete  manner.  Some  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  those  strata  present  are  extremely  curious. 
The  north  side  of  the  island  consists  of  the  strata  above 
the  chalk;  the  centre  and  the  upper  part  of  the  south  side 
consists  of  the  chalk;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  south  and 
the  south-east  sides  consist  of  the  strata  below  the  chalk. 
The  whole  of  these  strata,  taken  in  a descending  series,  aie 
the  following:— alluvium,  upper  freshwater  formation,  ma- 
rine formation,  lower  freshwater  formation,  sand  without 
shells,  London  clay,  plastic  clay,  chalk  with  flints,  chalk 
without  flints,  chalk-marl,  green  sandstone,  blue  marl,  and 
ferruginous  sand  and  sandstone,  the  lowest  of  the  senes. 
The  series  above  the  chalk  belongs  to  what  lias  been  called 
the  chalk  basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are,  near  Winchester  to  the  north,  near  Carisbrooke 
to  the  south,  Brighton  to  the  east,  ami  Dorchester  to  the 
west.  This  basin  is  circumscribed  by  chalk-hills,  except 
where  it  is  broken  into  by  the  Solent  Sea. 

Tlic  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  geological 
structure  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  the  vertical  or  highly  in- 
clined position  of  the  central  chalk  ridge  and  of  the  plastic 
clay  and  London  clay  to  the  north  of  it.  The  strata  farther 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  are  horizontal,  or  nearly  so, 
those  to  the  south  being  the  chalk  and  underlying  strata, 
which  remain  undisturbed,  while  those  to  the  north  are  more 
recent  formations  deposited  horizontally  and  unconformn- 
bly  on  the  broken  edges  of  the  vertical  strata.  Two  great 
sections  of  these  vertical  strata  are  exhibited  by  the  Culver 
Cliff  and  the  clifl'a  of  Whitecliff  Bay  on  the  east,  and  by 
the  Needles  Cliff  and  the  cliffs  of  Alum  Bay  on  the  west. 
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In  Whitecliff  Hay,  the  plastic  clay  and  sands  form  two  | 
:ovr  cliffs  perfectly  vertical ; rounding  the  cape  to  the 
south,  the  chalk  of  the  Culver  Cliff  rises  to  a great  height 
at  an  angle  of  about  70°.  dipping  N.N.E.,  and  gradually 
diminishing  to  about  otT.  In  Alum  Bay,  a section,  quite 
conformable,  but  more  extensive  and  distinct,  is  exhibited. 
On  the  south  arc*  the  lower  strata  of  chalk  and  chalk-marl 
at  an  angle  of  about  50°  N.N.E.,  the  upper  strata  of  chalk 
at  an  angle  of  about  70® ; farther  to  the  north,  the  plastic 
clay  and  its  sands  perfectly  vertical ; still  farther  to  the 
north,  the  London  clay,  also  vertical ; and,  farthest,  a bed 
of  yellow  sand  inclined  at  an  angle  of  (JO®  or  70®  N.N.E. 
The  thicknesses  of  these  strata  above  the  chalk  Tor  rather,  I 
ns  the  v are  now,  on  one  side  of  it ) are — 1 , plastic  clay  forma-  • 
tion,  1131  feet;  London  clay,  250  feet ; and  yellow  sand,  100 
feet : altogether  1481  feet.  The  face  of  the  chalk  ridge  is  j 
about  one-fourth  of  a mile  wide.  The  upper  strata  of  chalk  | 
have  alternating  strata  of  flints  in  a very  extraordinary  j 
state,  the  pieces  of  flint,  though  closely  invested  with  the 
chalk  and  perfectly  retaining  their  forms,  being  found, 
when  taken  hold  of,  to  be  shivered  into  fragments  of 
every  size  from  three  inches  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
the  fractured  edges  of  every  particle  being  quite  sharp,  as 
if  the  effect  had  been  occasioned  by  a blow  of  inconceiv- 
able force.  The  plastic  clay  in  Alum  Bay  consists  of 
clays,  marls,  and  sands  in  a countless  number  of  layers, 
some  extremely  thin,  of  every  variety  of  colour,  and  most 
of  them,  especially  when  recently  cut,  inconceivably  bright, 
like  the  stripes  of  a ribbon  or  the  streaks  of  a tulip.  It 
contains  also  eight  beds  of  wood-coal,  or  rather  bitunnnized 
wood,  each  about  one  foot  thick,  and  vertical,  like  the 
other  lavers.  The  cross  fracture  of  the  coal  is  earthy  ; it 
bums  with  difficulty,  with  little  flame,  and  a sulphureous 
smell.  The  line  along  which  the  disturbing  force  acted 
that  occasioned  the  vertical  position  of  the  strata  may  be 
traced  as  far  as  Abbotsbury  in  Dorsetshire. 

Another  very  curious  circumstance  in  the  stratification 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  that  of  a marine  deposit  between 
two  freshwater  deposits.  This  is  distinctly  shown  in  a 
natural  section  of  Headon  Hill,  on  the  north  side  of  Alum 
Bay.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  hill  must 
have  been  twice  the  bottom  of  a freshwater  lake,  and  at  i 
an  intermediate  period  have  been  covered  by  the  sea.  j 
This  marine  deposit  does  not  seem  to  be  a part  of  any  ex-  I 
tensive  formation  ; it  only  forms  a bed,  of  which  the  actual  | 
boundaries  are  unknown ; but  the  freshwater  formations 
have  been  found  to  correspond  very  closely  with  the  cnl- 
mire  grossier  of  the  Paris  basin.  Beneath  these  forma- 
tions in  Headon  Hill,  and  extending  into  Alum  Bay, 
Totland's  Bay.  and  Colwell  Bay,  is  a stratum  of  pure  silice- 
ous sand  without  shells,  from  30  to  50  feet  thick,  which  is 
extensively  used  for  making  the  best  kinds  of  glass.  This 
sand,  a bed  of  black  clay,  35  feet  thick,  immediately  above  ' 
it,  the  lower  freshwaler  formation,  the  marine  formation,  I 
the  upper  freshwater  formation,  and  the  alluvium  which 
forms  tne  ton  of  the  hill,  are  all  nearly  horizontal,  the  dip 
being  slightly  to  the  north. 

The  fossil  shells  contained  in  the  lower  frcnhicaler  forma- 
tion are  limneus,  planorbis,  cyclostoma,  and  one  or  two 
other* : there  are  no  marine  remains.  The  beds  of  this 
formation  in  Headon  Hill  are  irregular;  it  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  cliff  in  Totland  Bay,  and  appears  at  Warden 
Ledge  in  a more  uniform  and  indurated  state,  and  has 
been  traced  as  far  to  the  east  as  Ncttlestone.  It  is  only 
14  feet  thick  in  the  Binstead  quarries,  formerly  in  much 
estimation,  but  now  wrought  out.  The  marine  formation 
consists  of  a shelly-marl.  The  fossil  shellsconsist  of  cerithia, 
many  species,  cyclas,  cytherea,  ancilla.  &c.,  generally  very 
perfect,  and  may  be  gathered  by  handfulls.  This  forma- 
tionappears  about  halt-way  up  the  cliff  in  Headon  Hill,  where 
it  is  36  feet  thick.  It  is  seen  occasionally  all  round  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  in  Totland  Bay,  Cohvell  Bay,  Cowes,  Ryde, 
and  as  far  to  the  south  as  Bembndge.  The  upper  freshwater 
formation  is  55  feet  thick  in  Headon  Hill,  but  it  is  not  so  thick 
in  olheijwts  of  the  island.  It  consists  of  a yellowish-white  j 
marl.  The  fossil  shells  are  abundant,  and  consist  of  limnei, 
helices,  planorbcs,  and  others,  extremely  thin  and  friable, 
many  of  them  quite  perfect,  and  without  any  admixture  of 
marine  shells.  It  appears  in  many  places  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  as  far  south  as  Whitecliff  Bay,  some- 
times in  consolidated  strata  and  sometimes  in  blocks  lying 
loose  in  the  soil.  The  top  of  Headon  Hill,  as  before  men- 
tioned, consists  of  an  alluvium,  chiefly  of  rolled  flints. 


The  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  considered 
to  belong  to  these  formations. 

The  south  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  Dunnose  to  St. 
Catharine’s,  consist*,  in  the  upper  part,  of  chalk  and  chalk- 
marl,  in  nearly  horizontal  strata;  the  centre  is  green  sand- 
stone,  beneath  which  is  dark  marl,  and  then  ferruginous 
sand.  Whenever  the  land-springs  act  on  this  marl,  it  is 
formed  into  mud,  runs  out,  and  leaves  the  green  sandstone 
and  chalk  without  support,  which  then  tumble  down.  In 
this  manner  have  been  formed  those  picturesque  terraces 
called  the  Undercliff.  The  green  sandstone,  so  called  from 
its  being  mixed  with  a considerable  quantity  of  green 
earth,  is  here  about  70  feet  thick,  divided  in  layers  by  other 
substances.  The  green  sandstone  and  dark-red  ferruginous 
sand  extend  from  Dunnose  to  Yaverland.  The  iron-sand 
is  very  thick,  and  some  of  it  consolidated  into  rock,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  lolly  perpendicular  Kedcliff  near 
Yaverland.  Cliffs  of  the  iron-sand  maybe  traced  from 
Sandown  Bay  on  the  east  to  Freshwater  on  the  west, 
except  where  it  is  concealed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Under- 
cliff. It  forms  the  substratum  of  all  the  south  side  of  the 
island. 

Between  the  central  chalk  ridge  and  the  south  range  of 
downs,  the  chalk  and  green-sand  are  entirely  wanting,  and 
in  this  space,  which  constitutes  the  valleys  of  Newehurch 
i and  Kingston,  the  iron-sand  only  is  found. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — North  of  the  chalk  ridge  the 
! predominating  soil  is  a stiff  clay,  which  is  extremely  well 
I suited  for  the  growth  of  wood,  especially  oak,  which,  in  the 
! neighbourhood  of  East  Cowes  and  St.  Helen's,  grows  down 
! to  the  water's  edge.  Elm  does  not  bear  the  sea  air  so  well 
I as  oak,  hut  in  sheltered  situations  it  grows  to  a large  size, 
i Ash  is  not  common,  and  the  beech  is  rare.  This  side  of 
the  island  was  formerly  covered  with  forest,  and  though  the 
! demand  for  ship-lmildi'ng  has  thinned  it  greatly,  it  is  still 
j well  wooded.  All  the  northern  half  of  the  island  is  much 
inferior  to  the  southern  half  as  arable  land.  The  soil, 
whether  clay  or  loam,  is  generally  very  ftill  of  flints.  Much 
chalk  is  used  for  manure,  and  sea-weed  is  mixed  with  the 
dung  in  the  farm-yard.  The  soil  of  the  whole  of  the  south 
part  of  the  island  is  generally  a rich  red  loam,  in  some  parts 
inclining  to  sand,  in  others  more  stiff  and  clayey,  but  every- 
where extremely  fertile.  Timber  does  not  grow  so  well  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island  as  on  the  north  side.  A long 
fleecy  grey  moss  invests  many  of  the  trees.  Almost  all 
the  lower  tracts  are  employed  in  tillage,  and  the  produce 
of  wheat  especially  is  greater  than  in  almost  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  exported  to  a 
considerable  amount  annually,  and  all  kinds  of  pulse  and 
green  crops  arc  cultivated.  Yhe  pastures  and  meadows  are 
rich,  but  few  oxen  are  reared.  Dairies  are  attached  to  most 
of  the  larger  farms.  The  Alderney  and  Devonshire  cows 
are  preferred.  I^irge  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed  on  the  downs, 
and  are  in  repute  for  the  fineness  of  their  wool.  About 
50.000  are  shorn  annually,  and  about  6000  lambs  are  sent 
to  the  London  markets  every  year. 

Game  is  nbundant,  especially  pheasants.  Fish  is  not 
taken  in  groat  abundance,  except  shell-fish.  lobsters 
and  crabs  are  very  large  and  fine  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island.  Sea-fowl,  choughs,  puffins,  razor-bills,  &c.,  resort 
to  the  cliff*  in  summer  in  vast  numbers : the  Main  Bench 
is  their  chief  place  of  resort. 

The  climate  is  very  mild,  especially  in  the  valleys  and 
, sheltered  part*  of  the  south  side  of  the  island.  Laurels, 
j myrtles,  geranium®,  and  various  kinds  of  delicate  ever- 
greens, flourish  through  the  winter.  The  Undercliff  has 
been  particularly  recommended  as  suitable  for  invalids. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  much  visited,  as  well  for  the  gran- 
deur and  extraordinary  geological  structure  of  its  cliffs,  as 
for  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  interior,  in  which,  consider- 
ing the  smallness  of  the  space,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Divisions,  Towns , fyc. — The  Isle  of  Wight  is  included  in 
the  county  of  Southampton  ( Hampshire  \ The  two  nearly 
equal  divisions  of  the  island  formed  by  the  Medina  consti- 
tute Ihe  Liberties  of  East  Medina,  which  contain*  14 
parities,  and  West  Medina,  which  contains  16  parishes. 
By  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  sepa- 
rated from  Hampshire  for  parliamentary  purposes,  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  following  is  the  population  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  of  parishes,  &c.  for  the  year 
1841 
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East  Medina  Liberty. 

A r reton1  ....  Parish 
Binstead  ....  Pariah 
Bonchurch*  . . . Pariah 

Brading*  ....  Parish 
Godshill4  ....  Parish 
Helen  a,  St.  . . Pariah 

Lawrence.  St.  . . Parish 

Newchuroh*  . . . Pariah  I 
Hyde  ....  Town  I 

Niton Pariah 

Shank lin*  ....  Pariah 
Whippingham*  . . Pariah 

WhitwclP ....  Parish 
Wootton,  or  Wotton*  Pariah  I 
Chillerton  (part  ofp  Hamlet) 
Yaverland  . . . Pariah 

Eaat  Medina,  Total  . . 

West  Medina  Liberty. 
Brixton®  ....  Pariah 

Brook Pariah 

C&lboume1*  . . . Pariah) 

Newtown  . . Chapelryf 

Cariabrooke11  . . . Parish  I 

Bowcombe  . . . Hamlet  / 

Chillerton  (part  of)11  Hamlet  I 
Chale Pariah 


Freshwater14 
Gatcombe 
Kingston  . 
Mottiaton1* 
Newport14 


Parish 
. . . Parish 

. . . Parish 

. . Parish 

. Boro’  & Parish 


Within  Newport  Borouirh  1 
Without  Newport  Borough  I 
Northwood1®  . . . Parish! 

Cowes,  West  . . Town  • 


Shalfleet1* 
ShorwelP® 
Thorley 
Yarmouth  . 


Pariah 
. . . Pariah 

. . . Parish 

Town  and  Pariah 


West  Medina,  Total 
Total  . . . 


Aim. 

Hi  air*. 

Pnnn. 

Aou. 

I'tiuox*  ju i*j» 

l 

Total  of 

Unstar  20  Year*. 

20  Year*  and 

Statute 

I 

l 

? 

Males. 

Females 

upward*. 

In  this 

Clae- 

1 

5 

U 

a 

Males. 

Perottcs. 

Male*. 

Fetnilr* 

8.270 

361 

16 

i 

1,010 

954 

1,964 

520 

4641  490  490 

1,882 

82 

1,140 

50 

5 

12. 

154 

278 

53 

67  65 

87 

230 

48 

KM 

51 

(. 

132 

176 

302 

56 

73  TO 

97 

713 

216 

2,448 

7.350 

520 

37 

3 

1,324 

1,377 

2,701 

676 

604 

648 

253 

6.400 

260 

5 

2 

72*> 

710 

1,435 

3*16 

373 

379 

337 

1,414 

21 

1.8H0 

273 

•29 

4 

641 

732 

1,373 

333 

3-19 

308 

383 

1,182 

191 

35<J 

23 

a 

12 

• 

64 

50 

114 

30 

18 

341  32 

81 

33 

8,870 

445 

3 

1,285 

1,245 

2.530 

597 

572 

688 

673 

2,240 

290 

1.009 

63 

11 

2.457 

3.383 

5,840 

1,155 

1,38-1 

1,30*2 

1,999 

4,421 

1,419 

1,170 

121 

3 

.. 

287 

326 

613 

121 

161 

166 

165 

530 

83 

BUJ 

85 

•21 M, 

•256 

462 

83 

107 

628 

123 

594 

149 

088 

356 

2.211 

106 

307 

4.300 

466 

41 

2 

1,202 

1,316 

2,51s 

608 

1,920 

117 

2) 

3 

327 

333 

660 

167 

182 

160 

151 

633 

27 

530 

2 

1 

7 

18 

25 

3 

6 

4 

12 

•22 

3 

6 

•• 

15 

11 

26 

6 

4 

fl 

7 

26 

670 

15 

i 

.. 

37 

43 

80 

18 

24 

19 

19 

73 

7 

44,000 ! 3,804 '220 

.18 

9343 

11,078 

20,921 

4,778 

5,076 

5,065 

6,002 

17,965 

2,956 

2,700 

135 

4 

358 

352 

710 

187 

171 

171 

181 

675 

35 

750 

3» 

73 

li 

150 

33 

33 

40 

44 

136 

14 

5,090 

125 

23 

6 

i 

328 

43 

327 

52 

655 

95 

| 105 

ICO 

206 

219 

G88 

62 

896 

66 

9 

2,651 

2,646 

5,302 

| 

8,880 

16 

.. 

51 

42 

93 

>1,561 

1,208 

1,271 

1.573 

4.791 

822 

38 

125 

93 

218 

) 

1,880 

114 

i 

9 

331 

279 

610 

158 

141 

173 

320 

138 

592 

18 

4,760 

•230 

li 

1 

641 

658 

1,299 

321 

314 

344 

1,179 

120 

1.310] 

45 

149 

167 

300 

78 

91 

71 

66 

2iM 

12 

650 

10 

42 

31 

73 

20 

19 

22 

73 

1,070 

33 

i 

• • 

DO 

86 

176 

47 

43 

43 

43 

158 

18 

80 

733 

64 

1 

1,809 

2,049 

3,858 

839 

851 

970 

1,198 

3,490 

368 

410 

38 

3 

72 

122 

194 

20 

43 

52 

79 

175 

19 

11 

.. 

46 

:« 

81 

•23 

17 

23 

18 

78 

3 

4,270 

191 

723 

6 

5o 

513 

1,864 

527 

2,243 

1,040 

4,107 

| l.»6 

1,190 

1,231 

1,574 

4,317 

830 

5,480 

4.060 

*237 

.. 

025 

593 

1,218 

328 

311 

297 

282 

1,183 

35 

1311 

305 

349 

714 

191 

183 

174 

166 

660] 

54 

1,370 

26 

8-1 

79 

163 

46 

36 

43 

155 

8 

50 

114 

8 

25( 

311 

567 

122 

131 

134 

180 

471 

90 

42,810 

3,918  227 

21 

10.521 

11,108 

21,629 

5,285 

4,948 

5.236 

6,160 

19,115 

2.514 

86,810 

7,722447 

59 

20,364 

22,186 

42,550 

10,063 

10,024 

10,301 

12,162 

37,000 

5,470 

* InrludM  the  hamlet  of  Biddlwfonl. 

5 l'arish  of  Whit  well  return  include.  part  of  tb*  Ivlliing  of  NrUlecooibe, 
which.  tuf  ether  with  RonrSiirrli  piriah.  fi-rras  the  whole  of  that  tytMof 

* Include*  A Mentone.  formerly  a chapelry,  and  10  prnow  ku  bare**  and 
tarn*. 

4 Include*  Jh»  manor  of  Appntdurcomhe,  with  3S  Inhabitant* ; the  tvthlnf* 
ofKtenburv,  with  197:  Rood,  with  aid  i Saixlford.  with  ltd : Rooklry  and 
Weak,  with  *V>. 

* Include*  the  villas.**  of  Vimill,  Veatnor,  Winston,  and  IVinceletl : the 
entire  iwirtali  eonUlne  H«7u  Inhabitant*.  The  (T*al  increase  of  population 
tinnu  lA.il  (.‘IMS)  is  ascribed  to  buildlftit  and  the  continual  inlux  of  vtattora 
*4  Uia  watering  plane*  of  B)de  aud  Ventnor.  Veotoor  contain*  9/0  inhabit, 
inta. 

* larlndea  M visitor*. 

* Includes  tbe  humleta  of  tlnrton,  Cooubly,  Haiti**,  and  Eaat  Cowo*.  ltarf 
Cowos  eont.iln*  BSO  Inhabitant*. 

■ The  entire  pariah  .if  Wootton  eontaina  51  Inhabitant*.  The  entire  hamlet 

of  Clilllertun,  which  is  pnrtly  in  Carfataooke  pariah,  contains  944  Inhabitant*. 


• Include*  the  hamlet  of  Idmmenton.  and  part  of  the  hamlet  of  Chilton,  ilia 
remainder  of  which  la  in  the  panali  of  Mottiaton. 

••  The  entire  panah  of  Calhonme  contain*  750  inhabitant*. 

11  Include,  two  houses,  eatnparochisl,  in  Parkhurat  Foreat.  13  petaeni | 
Park  hunt  Prisua,  319;  House  <•(  Industry,  441 1 Albany  Ilurracki.  54;  l.un*. 
tic  Asylum,  S4  person*  The  entire  pariah,  including  Uia  above,  contain* 
5613  laliai  -itaais. 

•*  Include*  the  tytliingt  of  lisaUai,  Middleton,  Norton,  and  Weston. 

11  Ineludea  port  of  the  hamlet  of  Chlllou,  the  remainder  of  which  is  In  Uia 
parks) i of  Mrixton. 


>«  Inelui 
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**  The  entire  parish  of  >1.  Nicholas  C.,stle  Hold  contains  275  inhabitant*. 

14  The  entire  pariah  of  Northwood  eontaina  5147  Inhabitant*.  This  return 
include*  2-t  person*  in  houses  rxtraparochial. 
n Includes  the  hamlet  of  NUu;wood. 

w Include*  the  tytbings  of  AUwrticld,  Gatoombe,  Ktunton,  North  Shorwull, 
and  South  Shorwell. 


Tlie  chief  towns  arc — Newport,  Cowes,  East  and  West, 
Hyde,  and  Yarmouth. 

Newport , the  capital  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  situ- 
ated in  a valley  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  the  west 
hank  of  the  Medina  river,  which  is  navigable  to  Newrport. 
The  tide  flows  nearly  to  Newport  bridge,  and  carries  large 
barges  to  the  quay,  which  is  built  in  front  of  the  town, 
where  the  Cambrooke  stream  falls  into  the  Medina. 
Vessels  of  considerable  burthen  can  ascend  with  high 
tides.  The  town  is  built  on  an  easy  ascent,  and  tne 
streets,  which  ore  sufficiently  wide,  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  It  is  a very  pretty  town,  well  paved,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  clean.  Tne  town-hall  and  market-house  form  a 


neat  structure,  which  is  said  to  be  very  commodious  in  its 
arrangements.  It  was  begun  in  1814  and  finished  in  1816, 
at  a cost  of  10,000/.  The  magistrates  of  the  island  meet  in 
the  town-hall  every  Saturday,  to  determine  parochial  mat- 
ters, and  to  commit  offenders  for  trial  to  the  county  assizes. 
The  Isle  of  Wight  Institution,  which  is  a public  library 
and  reading-room,  is  a building  which  is  said  to  surpass  the 
town-hall  in  elegance  : it  was  built  by  subscription  in  1811. 
There  is  also  a Mechanics’  Instilute.  The  free  grammar- 
school  is  a large  stone  building,  erected  in  1G19.  The  con- 
ferences between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament  were  held 
in  the  school-room,  and  lasted  forty  days.  There  are  two 
assembly-rooms,  and  a small  but  neat  theatre.  The  church 
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was built  in  1172,  but  ho* been  frequently  repaired  since: 
it  i»  a huge  p ain  structure.  There  are  six  chapels  belong- 
ing to  different  classes  of  dissenters.  The  House  of  Indus- 
try. in  the  vicinity  of  Newport,  is  a spacious  building,  with 
HU  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  divided  into  fields  and 
gardens,  and  cultivated  by  the  inmates : in  1840  there  were 
*141  persons  in  it.  The  Albany  Harracks,  not  far  from  the 
House  or  Industry,  were  built  in  1798,  and  were  much  em- 
ployed during  the  war:  they  have  a good  military  hospital, 
and  grounds  attached  to  them:  in  1K40  they  contained 
only  54  persons.  Paikhur-t  prison,  for  juvenile  convicts, 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport,  in  Carisbrooke 
pan»h,  contained,  in  1840,  319  individuals,  and  the  gaol 
at  Newport  14.  The  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  is  in  Caiis- 
tooke  parish,  contained  34  persons  in  1840. 

The  maikct  is  on  Saturday,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  Newport  being 
a central  depot,  from  which  corn  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce  arc  shipped,  and  which  imports  articles  of 
manufacture,  coals,  provisions,  and  whatever  else  maybe 
wanted  for  the  interior  and  south  side  of  the  island.  An 
annual  fair  is  held  on  Whit  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday ; and  at  Michaelmas  there  are  three  Bargain-Fair 
Saturdays,  when  the  country  men-servants  and  maid-servants 
meet  at  separate  parts  of  the  town  to  be  hired,  and  this  is 
the  great  season  lor  rustic  sports. 

Previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in  1835,  New- 
port was  a municipal  and  parliamentary  borough.  As  a 
municipal  borough,  it  consisted  of  ft  mayor,  a recorder, 
eleven  aldermen,  self-elected,  twelve  chief  burgesses,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  freemen.  It  was  incorporated  by 
a charter  of  James  L The  governing  charter  of  the 
borough  was  13  Chas.  II.  By  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  it  has  been  divided  into  two  wards,  with  six  al- 
dermen, and  eighteen  councillors.  The  number  of  bur- 
gesses. or  municipal  electors,  in  1837  was  526.  The  ex- 
penditure of  the  borough  in  1840-41  was  662/.  9*.  7d. : 
among  the  items  were — for  the  administration  of  justice, 
prosecutions,  &c.,  30/.  16?.  Htl. ; police  and  constables. 
282/.  7s.  2 d. ; rents,  rates,  laxes,  and  insurance,  43/.  0*.  lOrf. ; 
salaries,  pensions,  and  allowance  to  municipal  officers, 
103/.  3«.  lOrf. ; public  works,  repairs,  &c.,  t*0/.  6*.  4 d. ; 
printing,  &c„  21.  12*.  &/. ; miscellaneous,  15/.  9*.  10 d.  As 
a parliamentary  borough,  the  right  of  election  was  in  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses : the  greatest  number  of 
electors  who  had  polled  at  any  election  during  thirty  years 
preceding  1831  was  22.  The  population  within  the  limits 
adopted  by  the  Reform  Act  for  parliamentary  purposes 
wan.  in  1841,  6330.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  it  did  before  the  Reform  Act.  The  number 
of  parliamentary  electors  on  the  register  in  1839-40  was 
669,  of  whom  657  were  householdci.s  of  10/.  or  upwards. 
The  number  on  the  register  in  1835-6  was  603.  The  par- 
liamentary return  gives  the  population  of  the  town  and 
borough  as  3858;  but  as  a considerable  part,  of  the  actual 
town  is  in  the  parish  of  Carisbrooke,  this  is  not  the  true 
population  of  tne  town  proper.  It  is  probably  about  5000. 
Newport  is  properly  a chapclry,  the  minister  being  nomi- 
nated by  the  vicar  of  Carisbrooke,  but  it  is  called  a parish, 
has  separate  churchwardens  and  overseers,  and  is  in  no 
respect  subject  to  interference  from  the  parish  officers 
of  Caiisbrooke. 

Cowes,  IVcst  and  foul,  are  situated  respectively  on  the 
west  and  east  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Medina.  Fast 
Cowes  is  a small  place,  but  it  contains  the  custom-house  for 
the  whole  island.  The  communication  with  West  Cowes 
is  by  a ferry. 

West  (’owes  is  built  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill.  The  lower  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  is  picturesquely  situated,  and 
there  are  many  elegant  eottagesand  gentlemens  seats  near  it. 
There  is  a town-hall  and  market-house,  a very  plain  build- 
ing. for  the  erection  of  which  an  act  was  obtained  in  1816. 
The  church  was  built  in  1653,  and  enlarged  in  1811  at  an 
expense  of  3000/.  by  a private  gentleman.  It  is  a chapel 
dependent  on  the  parish  church  of  North  wood.  Another 
chapel,  which  was  consecrated  in  1832,  was  erected  and 
partly  endowed  at  the  sole  expense  of  a lady.  There  is 
also  a Roman  Catholic  chape),  a Methodist  chapel,  and  an 
Independent  chapel.  A national  school  was  erected  in 
1821.  West  Cowes  castle  is  a small  fortress  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  population  of  the  parish  of  Northwood.  in 
which  West  Cowes  is  situated,  by  the  returns  of  1841,  is — 


males,  2377  ; females.  2770 : total,  5147.  There  are  baths 
contiguous  to  the  Parade  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
Owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  beach,  the  bathing-machines 
are  managed  by  windlasses. 

Ryde  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Newehurch,  in  the 
liberty  of  East  Medina,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the 
island.  The  town  is  modem  ; the  streets  are  wide  and 
tolerably  regular,  well  paved,  and  cleansed  under  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  an  act  passed  in  1829.  The  houses 
being  generally  stuccoed,  and  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
and  intermingled  with  the  foliage  of  trees  in  the  numerous 
gardens,  the  appearance  of  the  town  is  very  picturesque. 
The  market-house  and  town-hall  form  a handsome  build- 
ing 198  feet  by  56.  St.  Thomas's  chapel  and  St.  James's 
chapel  are  both  dependent  on  the  parish  church  of  New- 
church,  which  is  seven  miles  distant.  There  is  an  Inde- 
pendent chapel  and  a Methodist  chapel.  There  is  a free- 
scliool,  and  there  are  Sunday-schools  attached  to  St.  James's 
chapel  and  the  two  dissenting  chapels.  There  are  baths 
near  the  pier.  The  town  has  considerable  trade : it  ex- 
ports com,  flour,  sheep,  calves,  lambs,  &c.,  and  East  and 
West  India  ships  frequently  call  here  to  supply  themselves 
with  provisions  lor  their  voyages.  Tuesday  and  Friday  are 
the  market-days.  Boat  and  yacht  building  are  carried  on, 
and  occasionally  larger  vessels  are  built.  The  pier  was 
erected  at  an  expense  of  12,000/.  The  foundation  was  laid 
June  29.  1813,  and  the  structure,  which  is  mostly  of  wood, 
was  completed  in  1814  ; it  extends  1740  feet  info  the  sea. 
A landing  may  be  made  in  calm  weather  at  all  times  of  the 
tide.  It  is  furnished  with  an  iron  railing  and  covered  seats, 
and  forms  & very  fine  parade.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1841  was  8370,  consisting  of  3742  males  and  4628 
females.  The  population  of  the  town,  according  to  the 
census  of  1831.  was  3396 : it  is  now  probably  between 
4000  and  5000. 

Yarmouth  is  a small  town.  The  population  of  the  town 
and  parish,  according  to  the  returns  for  1841,  is  only  567- 
It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  sestuary  of  the  western 
Yar.  It  has  an  excellent  roadstead,  and  there  is  com- 
munication by  steam-boat  twice  a day  with  Lvmington. 
It  has  a tow  n-hall  and  market-house,  a church,  a Methodist 
chape),  and  a Baptist  chapel.  The  castle  is  a small  fort. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday.  Yarmouth  is  a corporate 
town,  which  was  not  affected  by  the  Corporations  Act  of 
1835.  It  consists  of  a mayor  and  eleven  other  chief  bur- 
gesses, who  are  self-elected.  The  governing  charter  is  7 
Janies  I.  Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  it  was  a parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  returned  two  members.  The  elective 
franchise  was  in  the  mayor  and  corporation.  The  largest 
number  who  had  voted  at  any  election  for  the  thirty  years 
preceding  1831  was  nine.  It  had  sent  representatives  as 
early  as  1304.  but  did  not  send  them  regularly  till  27  Eli*., 
1584.  It  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

Rradivg  is  a small  town  picturesquely  situsted  on  the 
slopes  of  two  op]M)site  hills  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
island.  Several  of  the  houses  are  antient,  consisting  of 
bricks  supported  by  timber  framework.  The  market-house 
and  town-nail  is  a small  structure.  The  church  is  Urge, 
and  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  a corporation,  which 
was  not  affected  by  the  Corporations  Act  of  1835.  The 
corporate  body  consists  of  two  bailiff's,  two  justices,  a 
deputy  steward,  an  indefinite  number  of  burgesses,  and  in- 
habitants at  large.  The  number  of  electors  in  1837  was 
338.  The  title  to  admission  to  the  elective  body  is  house- 
hold inhabitancy.  The  population  of  the  borough  is  about 
2000.  The  governing  charter  is  1 Kdw.  VI.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  and  parish  in  1841  was  2701.  Biading 
Haven  admits  small  vessels  when  the  tide  is  in.  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton  attempted  to  reclaim  the  haven  from  the  sea  by 
making  a dyke,  for  which  purpose  he  brought  over  work- 
men from  Holland,  hut  the  sea  broke  in.  and  the  attempt 
was  never  afterwards  resumed.  [Middleton,  Sir  Hi  gh.] 

Newtown,  a municipal  borough,  and  formerly  also  a 
parliamentary  borough  which  returned  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  now  a very  small  place ; it  is  a 
chapelty  in  Calboume  parish,  which  contained,  in  1841,  23 
houses  and  95  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  island,  at  the  top  of  the  actuary  of  the 
NeWtown  river,  between  Yarmouth  and  Cowes.  'At  high 
water  vessels  of  500  tons  can  come  up  this  actuary,  in  the 
creeks  of  Which  are  several  salterns,  now  little  used.  The 
place  waft  Ohce  called  Fr&nehcville,  and  was  a place  of 
stofie  extent  and  importance.  It  was  burnt  by  the  French 
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in  the  reign  of  Richard  11.,  but  the  great  cause  of  its  decline 
was  the  growing  importance  of  Newport.  The  municipal 
body  consists  of  a mayor  and  an  indefinite  number  of  chief 
burgesses,  who  are  self-elected,  and  of  whom  the  number 
in  1837  was  23.  The  governing  charter  is  one  granled  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  As  a parliamentary  borough,  New- 
town was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

History  and  Antiquities. — The  Isle  of  Wight  was  con- 
quered by  Claudius,  a.d  43.  In  495  it  was  conquered  by 
C'erdie  the  Saxon,  who  destroyed  the  original  inhabitants, 
and  replaced  them  by  his  own  countrymen.  In  661  Wal- 
ler, king  of  Mercia,  subdued  it.  Not  long  afterwards  it 
was  subjected  and  compelled  to  embrace  Christianity  by 
Cead walla.  In  787,  897,  998,  and  1001,  it  was  plundered 
by  the  Danes ; and  in  1052,  Earl  Godwin,  who  had  been 
banished  by  Ed  ward  the  Confessor,  made  a descent  on  it, 
and  plundered  it.  William  the  Conqueror  bestowed  it  on 
his  kinsman  William  Fit*  Osborne,  and  created  him  Lord 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A succession  of  Norman  Lords  held 
it  till  1445,  when  Henry  VI.  created  Beauchamp,  earl  of 
Warwick,  King  of  Wight,  and  crowned  him  w ith  his  own 
hands.  The  kingly  title  however  was  not  continued,  and 
the  last  of  the  Lords  was  the  Earl  Rivers,  who  was  beheaded 
by  Richard  III.  in  1483.  During  the  period  that  it  was  held 
by  these  Lords  it  was  frequently  threatened  by  the  French, 
and  sometimes  plundered  by  them.  One  of  Uie  last  of  their 
actual  descents  was  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when  they 
conquered  all  the  island  except  Carisbrooke  Castle,  but  re- 
tired on  receiving  1000  marks  from  the  inhabitants.  On  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII.,  Sir  Edward  Widville,or  Woodville, 
brotherto  the  late  Earl  Rivers,  was  made  Captain  ofthe  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  title  was  held  by  his  successors  for  a consider- 
able period.  The  last  Captain  was  the  earl  of  Portland,  who 
was  displaced  by  the  parliament,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
was  appointed  Governor  in  his  place.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Colonel  Hammond,  and  during  his  governorship  Charles 
I.  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  alter  his  escape  from  Hampton 
Court.  He  arrived  there  Nov.  1,  1647.  He  was  not  strictly- 
confined  at  first,  but  was  so  afterwards,  when  he  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  escape.  On  one  occasion 
especially,  he  got  his  head  out  of  the  window,  but  was 
obliged  to  draw  it  back  when  he  found  that  he  could  not 
get  his  body  through.  A conference  between  Charles  and 
the  parliament  was  held  in  the  school-room  of  the  free- 
school  of  Newport,  which  lasted  some  weeks.  On  the  29th 
of  Nov.  1649,  newas  seized,  and  conveyed  to  Iluret  Castle. 
The  title  and  office  of  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  still 
continued. 

The  Roman  name  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  Vectis , which 
was  probably  pronounced  Wectis,  or  Oueclis,  the  contracted 
form  of  which,  Wect,  is  the  most  likely  origin  of  the  pre- 
sent name.  In  the  Domesday- Book  it  is  spelled  Wect, 
Wict,  and  Wiht. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  does  not  abound  in  antiquities.  Bar- 
rows  are  found  on  the  downs,  but  there  are  no  traces  of 
Roman  forts  or  camps,  or  of  Saxon  warfare.  Carisbrooke 
Castle  is  the  only  antient  fortress.  Its  keep  is  perhaps  an- 
terior to  Norman  times,  but  no  other  part  of  it.  During 
the  rule  of  the  Lords  of  Wight,  whose  power  and  privileges 
were  almost  regal,  the  present  village  of  Carisbrooke  was 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  Carisbrooke  Castle  was  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Lords.  The  castle  stands  on  a lolly  eminence, 
and  the  keep  still  higher  on  an  artificial  mound.  Fitz 
Osborne  the  Norman  built  the  castle,  and  included  the 
•keep  within  the  ditch  with  which  he  surrounded  the  whole. 
The  castle  was  successively  enlarged  by  subsequent  lords. 
Lord  Widville,  or  Woodville,  built  tne  main  gateway, 
which  is  very  handsome,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. : the 
arms  of  Woodville  appear  on  its  front.  There  were  several 
conventual  establishments  in  the  island,  but  none  of  large 
size  except  Quarr  Abbey,  which  was  founded  in  1132.  It 
was  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.  It  was  bought  by  a merchant 
of  Southampton,  who  swept  away  everything  except  some 
masses  of  the  long  walls,  which  enclosed  an  area  or  thirty 
acres,  a building  which  has  been  called  the  Refectory,  but 
on  no  good  authority,  and  a few  fragments  of  gables, 
arches,  and  doorways.  Carisbrooke  Priory  is  entirely  de- 
molished, except  the  church,  which  is  now  parochial.  There 
is  a small  but  very  curious  turret  on  the  summit  of  St. 
Catharine's  Hill.  The  lower  part  was  probably  used  as  a 
belfry  to  the  chapel  of  a hermitage  whicn  stood’there,  and 
the  upper  part  as  a lighthouse.  It  was  repaired  by  Sir 
Richard  Worsley.  Some  of  tho  parochial  churches  are 


perhaps  as  old  as  the  Norman  conquest ; some  possibly 
older.  Yaverland  church  is  one  of  tne  most  antient.  The 
entrance-door  is  arched,  and  has  what  appear  to  be  Saxon 
mouldings  of  very  uncommon  forms. 

( Worsley ’s  l It  story  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  Sir  H. 
Knglefielas  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  Obser- 
mttont  on  the  Geology,  by  T.  Webster;  Phillips  and 
Conybeare's  Geology  qf  England  and  Wales , 8vo. ; Geolo- 
gical Map  ; Guide  Books , See.) 

WIGTON.  [Cumberland.] 

WIGTON.  [WiGTOxsHiaa.J 

WIGTONSHIRE,  the  most  southern  county  of  Scotland, 
on  the  western  coast,  is  hounded  on  the  east  by  Wigton 
Bay  and  the  river  Crec,  which  separate  it  from  tne  Stew- 
artry  of  Kircudbright ; on  the  north  by  Ayrshire;  on  the 
west  by  the  Irish  Channel ; and  on  the  south  by  the  Irish 
Sea.  It  lies  between  54°  38'  and  55®  4'  N.  lat„  and  be- 
tween 4°  16'  and  5°  6*  W.  long.  The  area  of  the  county 
is  459  square  miles.  It  is  indented  by  spacious  bays  and 
harbours.  Wigton  Bay,  on  the  east,  diminishes  from  a 
width  of  eight  miles  until  it  terminates  in  the  river  Cree, 
a distance  of  ten  miles.  Luce  Bay  forms  an  indentation  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  stretches  inwards 
about  fifteen  miles : the  distance  between  the  two  head- 
lands of  Barrow  Head  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway  is  about 
fifteen  miles,  the  Mull  being  about  a mile  and  a half  far- 
ther south,  and  the  most  southern  point  of  Scotland,  The 
point  of  the  Mull,  on  which  there  is  a lighthouse,  is  a 
peninsula  of  about  a mile  anti  a quarter  m length  by  a 
quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth.  The  small  island  of  Whit- 
horn, which  lies  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Burrow 
Head,  contains  495  inhabitants.  It  affords  safe  and  com- 
modious shelter  for  shipping.  Lochryan  Bay,  on  the  north- 
west, extends  into  the  country  about  eight  miles,  to  Stran- 
raer. its  breadth  varying  from  two  to  four  miles.  No  part 
of  the  county  is  above  13  miles  from  the  sea. 

Wigtonshire  formed  a part  of  the  antient  province  of 
Galloway,  and  is  sometimes  called  West  Galloway,  The 
aboriginal  Keltic  inhabitants  were  not  driven  out  of  the 
country  by  the  Romans,  who,  although  they  invaded  the 
province  of  Galloway,  do  not  appear  to  have  established  & 
colony  there.  Gaelic  was  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the 
district  until  alter  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
was  not  entirely  disused  in  remote  places  until  some  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the  following  century.  [Gal- 
loway.] There  are  Druldical  remains  at  Ardwell,  Uaim- 
fieUI,  _ Glenterra,  and  Torbouse,  in  the  parish  of  Wigton. 
At  Kirkenner  arc  the  traces  of  two  antient  circular  camps ; 
half  a mile  west  of  Whithorn,  those  of  a Roman  camp; 
and  in  the  parish  of  Mochrum  an  Anglo-Saxon  camp. 
Some  British  remains  exist,  and  relics  of  the  Keltic  inha- 
bitants are  occasionally  discovered.  The  remains  of  an 
antient  wall  or  rampart,  called  the  Deil's  Dike,  which 
commences  at  Lochryan,  and  is  believed  to  have  termi- 
nated near  Bowncss  m Cumberland,  where  the  great  Wall 
| of  Hadrian  commenced,  is  supposed  by  Chalmers  to  have 
I been  the  work  of  the  Romanized  Britons  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Roman  armies : an  account  of  this  antient 
work  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  ‘Statistical  Account  of 
Wigtonshire,’  published  in  1841.  The  oldest  church  in 
Scotland  was  built  by  St.  Ninian,  near  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Whithorn.  There  were  monasteries  at  Whithorn, 
Wigton,  Glenluce,  and  Soulseat;  and  several  antient 
castles  scattered  over  the  county. 

The  surface  of  Wigtonshire,  though  consisting  of  emi- 
nence* and  hills  of  considerable  height,  is  said  to  be  less 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  any  other  county 
in  Scotland.  The  principal  eminences  are  Mull-hill, 
Montlokowre,  Bunman,  Caimhill,  Cairn  of  Dolt,  and  Gren- 
nan  Hill,  and  they  vary  from  400  to  900  feet  in  height. 
From  the  general  mildness  of  the  winter  the  county  nos 
been  termed  the  Devonshire  of  Scotland.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  districts : — the  Uhynns  (peninsula),  which 
lies  west  of  a line  drawn  between  Luce  Bay  and  Lochryan; 
the  Machers  ;flat  country),  lying  between  Wigton  and 
Luce  bays  ; and  the  Moors,  which  include  the  remainder, 
being  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  county.  The 
I fresh-water  lochs  are  numerous,  but  small,  and  occupy  an 
area  of  about  seven  and  a half  square  miles.  Dowalton, 
in  the  Machers  the  largest,  is  about  two  miles  long  by 
a mile  and  a half  broad.  The  only  navigable  rivers  art* 
the  Cree,  navigable  for  about  four  miles,  and  the  Blade- 
noch,  for  a still  shorter  distance : both  empty  themselves 
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into  Wiglon  Bay.  The  river  Luce,  which  falls  into  Luce 
Bay  after  a course  of  21  miles  from  the  borders  of  Ayr- 
shire, i » easily  crossed  on  foot,  except  when  floods  occur. 
The  other  streams  of  the  county  are  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. The  soil  of  the  Machers  and  the  Rhynna  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a hazelly  loam, 
dry,  and  adapted  for  the  turnip  husbandry.  There  U a 
tract  of  rich  alluvial  land  in  the  eastern  pari  of  the  county, 
which  extends  from  the  parish  of  Kirkenner  to  Newton- 
stewart.  The  Moors  are  bleak  and  barren,  and  in  many 
places  consist  of  peat  land  partially  covered  with  water. 
Out  of  288,960  English  acies  which  the  area  of  the  county 
comprises,  it  is  stated  in  the  recent  ‘Statistical  Account’ 
that  101,136  acres,  or  about  35  per  cent.,  are  under  culti- 
vation, and  l87.S24,or  about  Go  percent.,  in  pasture.  The 
land  is  not  much  subdivided,  is  mostly  under  entail,  and 
let  in  farms  of  moderate  size,  generally  for  leases  of  nine- 
teen years.  In  1831  there  were  820  occupiers  of  land  em- 
ploying labourers,  and  487  occupiers  who  did  not  employ 
labourers.  A great  impulse  has  been  given  to  agriculture 
since  the  introduction  of  steam-navigation,  which  has 
given  the  farmers  access  to  the  best  and  largest  markets 
in  England  and  Scotland,  both  for  corn  and  cattle.  There 
are  steam-boats  to  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Liverpool,  and  White- 
haven. There  is  some  fear  lest  the  Galloway  breed  of 
cattle  should  lose  their  purity  in  consequence  of  the  dairy 
system  having  been  lately  considered  as  more  profitable 
than  breeding.  The  handsome  and  active  little  breed  of 
horses  known  as  Galloways  is  fast  becoming  extinct. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1755  was  1G.4GG ; 
22,318  in  1801;  26,891  in  1811;  33,240  in  1821;  36.258 
in  1831 ; and  39,196  in  1841.  The  greatest  decennial  in- 
crease which  took  place  during  the  present  century  was 
23  per  cent,  between  1811  and  1821,  and  the  smallest  was 
8*1  percent,  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1841.  In  1841, 
out  of  18,290  males,  9490  were  under  20  years  of  age,  and 
8800  were  above  that  age;  and  out  of  20.905  females, 
9575  were  under  20,  and  lL330\verc  above  20.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  returned  as  not  born  in  the  county  was 
0109,  of  whom  5772,  or  14' 7 per  cent.,  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land. The  number  of  parishes  in  the  county  is  17,  and 
the  number  of  places  which  made  returns  under  the  cen- 
sus of  1841  was  44.  Four  parishes  comprise  an  area  ex- 
ceeding 30.000  acres,  and  one.  Old  Luce,  contains  40  330 
acres,  or  above  63  square  miles.  The  number  of  schools 
in  1839  was  84.  There  are  no  poor-rates  or  legal  assess- 
ments, except  in  one  parish.  When  the  last  ‘Statistical 
Account’  was  prepared,  about  700  persons,  or  l in  52,  were 
receiving  parochial  aid,  at  the  rate  of  rather  less  than  2 /. 
per  annum  each.  There  are  savings-banks  at  Stranraer 
and  Whithorn. 

Wigton , the  county-town,  which  was  made  a royal 
burgh  about  1341,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  about  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  the  town.  In  the  middle  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  a long  oblong  space  has  been  enclosed  and 
planted  with  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  forest-trees,  and  spa- 
cious gravel-walks  have  been  laid  out,  with  a bowling-green 
in  the  centre.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  about 
350/.  per  annum.  There  is  a good  grammar-school , at- 
tended by  from  80  to  100  scholars.  There  is  a private 
bank,  and  branches  of  two  of  the  Edinburgh  banks.  The 
parish  church  is  an  old  and  mean-looking  edifice.  In  the 
churchyard  there  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  two 
female  martyrs,  one  aged  eighteen  and  the  other  sixty- 
three,  who,  in  1685,  were  tiea  to  a stake  within  the  flood- 
mark  and  drowned  for  not  conforming  to  prelacy.  At  the 
village  of  Bladenoch  there  is  a whiskey  distillery*  which 
consumes  about  16,000  bushels  of  malt  annually.  In 
1842  there  belonged  to  Wigton  20  vessels  averaging  rather 
more  than  100  tons  each,  besides  several  under  50  tons. 

The  most  important  harbours  arc  Carty,  Wigton,  Garlies- 
ton,  and  the  Isle  of  Whithorn  in  Wigton  Bay;  Port 
William  and  Sandhead,  on  the  west  side  of  Luce  Bay  ; and 
Portnessock  and  Port patrick,  on  the  Irish  Channel.  At 
Carty,  which  is  about  a mile  and  a half  l>elow  Newton- 
stewart,  vessels  of  from  35  to  45  tons  arrive,  and  at  spring- 
tides  those  of  from  70  to  80  tons  can  come  up.  Garheston 
harbour  was  greatly  improved  a few  years  since,  and  will 
now  shelter  thirty  vessels.  The  number  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  this  port  in  1833  was  15,  of  which  4 were  each  of 
100  tons  burthen,  and  the  remainder  averaged  48  tons. 
Vessel 9 of  100  tons  burthen  are  built  here.  Portpatrick 


is  the  station  for  the  post-office  steam-packets  to  Donag- 
hadee,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland : the  distance 
between  the  two  ports  is  from  10  to  1 1 miles.  The  population 
has  decreased  196  since  1831,  and  since  the  introduction  of 
steam-boats  the  port  has  been  less  resorted  to.  Poilpatrick 
was  once  the  Gretna  Green  for  Ireland.  At  Stranraer  a 
pier  was  built  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  which  tole- 
’ i ably  large  vessels  may  lie,  but  tnev  can  only  come  up  at 
liigh-water.  Nearly  40  vessels  belong  to  this  port,  which 
average  about  48  tons  each. 

Tlie  population  of  each  parish  in  the  county  in  1811  was 
as  follows: — 

G1  assert  on  . . 1283  Mochrom  • . 2539 

Inch  . . . 2860  Penninghame  . 3672 

Kirkcolm  . , 1973  Portpatrick.  . 2043 

Kirkcowan  . . 1423  Sorbie  . . . 1700 

Kirkenner  . • 1769  Stoneykirk  . . 3062 

Kirkmaiden  . 2202  Stranraer  . . 3450 

Lea  wait  . . 2712  Whithorn  . . 2795 

New  Luce  . . 652  Wigton , , . 2562 

Old  Luce  . . 2448 

The  town  of  Newtonstewart  (pop.  1218),  in  the  parish 
of  Penninghame,  and  the  town  of  Portpatrick  (5881,  are 
, each  burgh*  of  Barony.  Wigton  (18G0),  Whithorn  (1513), 

, and  Stranraer  (4878),  with  the  small  burgh  of  New  Gallo- 
way (430),  in  the  stewart ry  of  Kircudbright,  form  a district 
of  burghs  for  the  return  of  one  member  to  parliament. 
The  population  of  the  four  burghs  was  8681  in  1841 ; and 
the  number  of  electors  on  the  register  in  1839-40  was  393. 

, The  county  returns  one  member,  and  in  1839-40  the  num- 
ber of  county  voters  was  1039. 

In  1831  there  were  about  400  men  employed  in  weaving 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  in  the  county.  In  the  village 
of  Sorbie  a manufactory  of  damask  has  been  carried  on  for 
above  half  a century’,  which  is  much  famed  for  its  quality 
and  patterns.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  now  com- 
pletely neglected. 

1 (AVir  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland — • Wigtonshire 
Population  Returns,  1841.) 

WILBERFORCE,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Hull  on  the 
24th  August,  1759.  His  father,  Robert  Wilberforee,  was 
a merchant  in  that  town,  descended  from  the  antient  York* 
'.shire  family  of  Wilberfoss ; his  mother  was  the  daughter 
, of  Thomas  Bird,  Esq.,  of  Barton  in  Oxfordshire.  Ilis  con- 
stitution was  so  weak  from  his  infancy,  that  in  after-life  lie 
■ expressed  his  gratitude  ‘ that  he  was  not  bom  in  less  civi- 
lized times,  when  it  would  have  been  thought  impossible 
i to  rear  so  delicate  a child.’  He  was  however  an  active 
j and  spirited  boy,  of  good  ability,  and  showing,  even  at  the 
early  age  of  seven,  a rcmaikablc  talent  for  elocution.  He 
commenced  his  education  at  the  giammar-schoo!  of  Hull, 
which  he  attended  for  two  years;  but  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1768,  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
William  Wilberforee,  who  placed  him  as  a parlour-boarder 
in  a mean  school  near  Wimbledon.  While  at  this  school 
his  aunt,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Whitefield’s 
preaching,  first  led  his  youthful  mind  to  contemplate  the 
truths  of  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  imbued  him  with 
her  peculiar  views.  His  mother,  on  hearing  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  a Methodist,  withdrew  him  from 
his  uncle's  care,  and  placed  him  at  the  Pocklington  gram- 
mar-school in  Yorkshire,  under  the  Rev.  K.  Basket.  His 
removal  from  Wimbledon  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  his  future  life.  His  own  reflection,  twenty-six  years 
afterwards,  was  that  it  had  ‘ probably  been  the  means  of 
his  being  connected  with  political  men,  and  becoming 
useful  in  life ; and  that  if  he  had  stayed  with  his  uncle  he 
should  probably  have  been  a bigoted  despised  Methodist.’ 
At  Pocklington  his  serious  dispositions  were  soon  dissi- 
pated by  a life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  His  talents  for  so- 
ciety, and  his  rare  skill  in  singing,  made  him  an  acceptable 
guest  with  all  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  much  time 
was  thus  wasted  in  gaiety.  Yet  we  are  told  that  * he 
greatly  excelled  all  the  other  boys  in  his  compositions, 
though  he  seldom  began  them  till  the  eleventh  hour.’  It 
is  very  remarkable,  in  connection  with  his  subsequent  his- 
tory. that  when  fourteen  years  of  age  he  addressed  a letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  York  paper  ‘in  condemnation  of  the 
I odious  traffic  in  human  flesh.’ 

j In  October,  1776,  he  entered  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
j bridge,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Here  he  was  at  first  in- 
j troduced  to  dissolute  companions,  whose  habits  were  not 
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vfciv  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  he  soon  shook  them  off 
and  entered  into  more  suitable  society.  By  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  and  his  uncle  he  had  become  possessed  of 
a handsome  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  very 
extensive  hospitality,  and  discouraged  him  from  exciting 
himself  in  his  college  studies.  In  spite  of  his  many  temp- 
tations to  idleness,  he  became  a gooa  classic,  and  acquitted 
himself  well  in  his  examinations;  but  the  irregular  and 
desultory  habits  which  he  acquired  were  not  corrected  by 
mental  discipline,  and  he  often  had  occasion  to  regret  that 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind  had  been  so  much  neglected. 

Before  he  had  quilled  Cambridge,  Mr.  Wilberforcc  de- 
termined to  enter  upon  public  life.  A dissolution  was 
shortly  expected,  ana  he  aspired  to  represent  his  native 
town  in  parliament.  lie  had  scarcely  completed  his  twenty- 
first  year  when  parliament  was  dissolved,  and,  after  an 
active  canvass,  he  was  triumphantly  returned  by  the  elec- 
tors of  Hull.  He  now  came  to  London,  and  entered  at 
once  into  the  first  society.  He  was  elected  a member  of 
the  most  fashionable  clubs,  and  became  intimate  with  the 
leading  wits  and  politicians  of  the  day.  He  had  been 
acquainted  with  Pitt  at  Cambridge,  and  they  now  met 
daily  in  society,  and  were  inseparable  friends.  The  gaiety 
of  Ins  London  life  did  not  distract  his  attention  from  public 
business.  He  attended  constantly  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  without  taking  much  share  in  the  debates,  he 
formed  his  own  judgment  upon  every  question.  He  was 
generally  an  opponent  of  Loid  North’s  administration,  and 
particularly  adverse  to  the  American  war,  but  occasionally 
voted  w'ith  the  government.  Meanwhile  his  intimacy  witn 
Pitt  increased,  and  the  genius  which  that  great  man  dis- 
played led  Mr.  Wilberforcc  to  predict  his  rise  : 4 He  comes 
out,’  he  wrote  to  a friend, 4 as  nis  lather  did,  a ready-made 
orator,  and  I doubt  not  but  that  I shall  one  day  see  him 
the  first  man  in  the  country.’  In  July,  1782,  Pitt  took 
office  with  the  Shelburne  ministry,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce 
was  fixed  upon  to  second  the  address  on  the  meeting  of 
parliament  in  December.  From  this  lime  a tempting 
prospect  of  ambition  opened  itself  to  Wilberforce.  His 
friend  Pitt,  who  almost  lived  with  him  at  Wimbledon,  and 
travelled  with  him  on  the  Continent,  was  daily  becoming 
more  powerful,  and  Wilberforce’s  political  opinions  ana 
position  in  parliament  would  have  justified  him  in  taking 
office  with  his  friend  and  sharing  in  his  future  honours. 
At  length,  in  November,  1783,  Pitt  became  prime  minister, 
and  Wilberforce,  being  entirely  in  his  confidence,  exerted 
himself  strenuously,  as  an  independent  member,  in  support 
of  the  new  administration.  In  parliament  his  speeches 
attracted  much  notice,  and  in  the  country  all  eyes  were 
soon  turned  upon  him  by  an  event  most  important  to  tl.e 
state  of  parties  and  to  his  own  personal  advancement.  In 
March,  1784,  when  the  dissolution  was  approaching,  a 
county  meeting  was  summoned  at  York  to  vote  an  address 
in  condemnation  of  the  late  coalition  ministry,  and  of 
which  the  chief  object  was  to  defeat  the  predominant 
influence  of  the  great  Whig  families  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion. Wilberforce  hastened  to  attend  this  meeting:  he 
addressed  the  freeholders  with  singular  eloquence  and 
effect : the  address  was  carried  ; and  before  he  had  ceased 
speaking,  a shout  arose  in  the  castle-yard,  • We’ll  have 
this  man  for  our  county  member.*  He  had  secretly  che- 
rished a hope  of  this  result,  yet,  considering  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  Whig  nobility,  and  his  ow  n youth 
and  want  of  connection  in  the  county,  he  had  not  ventured 
to  confide  it  even  to  Pitt.  While  an  enthusiastic  canvass 
and  subscription  were  proceeding  on  his  behalf,  he  was 
rc-electcd  lor  Hull,  and  so  great  was  his  popularity,  that 
his  opponents  abandoned  a contest  which  seemed  hope- 
less, and,  without  venturing  to  a poll,  permitted  him  to 
wrest  from  their  hands  a seat  for  the  count)’.  This  signal 
triumph  in  the  largest  county  in  England  contributed,  in 
no  small  measure,  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  ministry 
throughout  the  country;  and,  in  the  next  session.  Wilber- 
force had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  friend  supported  by 
a vast  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tims  before  he  had  completed  his  25th  year  he  had 
attained  a station  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  a career 
of  ambition  and  power  lay  open  to  him  ; but  he  was  des- 
tined to  follow  an  original  course,  to  reject  the  opportuni- 
ties of  personal  advancement  which  offered  themselves, 
and  to  Me  all  his  energies,  and  sacrifice  all  his  inte- 
rests, to  the  noble  cause  of  religion  and  philanthropy. 
The  seductions  of  gaiety  and  of  ambition  had  never  wholly 


effaced  from  his  mind  the  religious  impressions  of  his 
youth,  and  a tour  on  the  Continent  with  Isaae  Milner,  in 
1784-5,  revived  his  latent  real.  Henceforth  a spirit  of 
earnest  piety  and  devotion  took  entire  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  directed  all  his  actions  for  the  remainder  of  his 
long  and  honourable  life. 

He  hastened  from  abroad  to  support  Pitt’s  measure  of 
parliamentary  reform,  and  early  in  the  session  of  1786  he 
himself  proposed  an  important  plan  for  purifying  county 
elections,  by  establishing  a registry  of  freeholders,  and 
holding  the  poll  in  various  places  at  the  same  time.  This 
scheme,  so  obviously  useful,  was  not.  carried  into  effect 
until  enacted  by  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832.  Early  in  1787 
his  religious  zeal  was  made  public,  by  his  activity  in  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  a society  for  the  reformation 
of  manners,  and  in  obtaining  a royal  proclamation  against 
vice  and  immorality ; but  his  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  not  yet  borne  evidence  of  the  change  in  his 
opinions.  He  was  deeply  sensible  however  of  the  import- 
ance of  rendering  his  public  statiun  and  influence  subser- 
vient to  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  only  waited  for 
a suitable  occasion.  His  reflections  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  were — ‘Two  sessions  of  parliament  gone  over,  yet 
nothing  done  for  the  interests  of  religion.  My  intellectual 
stores  not  much  increased,  and  I am  less  able  in  debate 
than  formerly,  which  is  highly  criminal,  considering  the 
weight  to  be  derived  from  credit  for  eloquence  in  this 
country.’  While  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  the 
slave-trade,  which  had  roused  his  indignation  at  school, 
was  again  presented  to  him  in  all  its  atrocities,  and  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  its  abolition.  Six  years  be- 
fore he  had  interested  himself  for  the  West  India  slaves, 
and  • had  expressed  his  determination,  or  at  least  his  hope,’ 
to  use  his  own  words, 4 that  some  time  or  other  lie  should 
redress  the  wrongs  of  those  wretched  and  dcgiadcd  beings;’ 
and  now,  under  the  united  influence  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity, he  laboured  to  effect  this  cherished  object.  It 
required  no  little  fortitude  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the 
negro  race.  Burke  had  shrunk  from  engaging  in  it  from 
the  conviction  of  its  hopelessness,  and  the  harassing 
failures  in  store  for  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  have  discou- 
raged any  man  whose  exertions  were  not  sustained  by  the 
highest  principle. 

Relying  more  upon  the  humane  and  religious  feelings  of 
the  country  than  upon  parliamentary  support,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  agency  of  a society  of  which  Granville 
Sharpe  was  the  president,  and  Thomas  Clarkson  the  agent. 
Throughout  the  struggle,  which  lasted  lor  twenty  years, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  indefatigable.  Year  after  year  his 
hopes  were  deferred.  Thwarted  at  one  time  bv  the  pro- 
tracted examination  of  witnesses,  outvoted  at  others,  now 
in  the  Commons,  now  in  the  Lords,  he  never  flinched  from 
a renewal  of  the  contest.  In  parliament  he  supported  his 
cause  by  many  admirable  speeches,  and  by  a diligent  col- 
lection and  sifting  of  evidence.  Out  of  parliament  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  same  great  object.  In  his  conver- 
sation and  his  letters  he  conciliated  the  support  of  all 
parties.  Cabinet  ministers,  opposition  members,  the  clergy 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  his  own  familiar  friends,  were 
alike  solicited  to  advance  the  cause  of  abolition.  No  pains 
were  spared  to  enlighten  the  public  through  the  press, 
sometimes  by  his  own  pen,  and  sometimes  by  the  pens  of 
many  willing  friends.  At  the  same  time  he  was  per- 
petually alive  to  all  political  changes  At  home  and  abroad, 
and  ready  to  seize  upon  any  occasion  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  negro  race  by  negotiation  with  foreign 
powers  or  by  the  influence  of  the  executive  government. 

Apart  from  1 he  opposition  which  he  encountered  from 
the  West  India  interest,  the  fearful  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  rebellion  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Do- 
mingo led  many  to  associate  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  with  the  frantic  schemes  of  the  Jacobins.  For 
seven  years  this  cause  alone  retarded  the  success  of  his 
endeavours.  Meanwhile,  though  well  fitted,  morally,  for 
the  labours  he  had  undertaken,  it  is  marvellous  how  his 
weakly  constitution  enabled  him  to  hear  up  against  the 
bodily  fatigues  which  he  was  forced  to  endure.  In  the 
spring  of  1788.  when  his  labours  were  vet  to  cornc,  his 
health  appeared  entirely  to  fail,  from  an  absolute  decay  of 
the  digestive  organs.  The  first  physicians,  after  a con- 
sultation, declared  to  his  family  4 that  he  had  not  stamina 
to  last  a fortnight ;’  and  although  he  happily  recovered 
from  his  illness,  we  find  him  exclaiming  on  New  Year's 
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day,  1700,  ‘ At  thirty  and  a half  I am  in  constitution  sixty.’ 
From  his  infancy  he  had  suffered  much  from  weak  eye*, 
and  his  exertions  were  constantly  interrupted  or  rendered 
painful  by  this  infirmity.  Still  rising  with  new  hopes  and 
vigour  from  every  disappointment,  he  confidently  relied 
upon  ultimate  success.  At  length  the  hour  of  triumph 
was  at  hand.  In  January,  1807,  he  published  a book 
against  the  slave-trade,  at  the  very  moment  that  question 
was  about  to  be  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
abolition  bill  passed  the  Lords,  and  it*  passage  through 
the  Commons  was  one  continued  triumph  to  its  author. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  concluded  an  affecting  speech  in 
favour  of  the  bill  ‘ by  contrasting  the  feelings  of  Napoleon 
in  all  his  greatness  with  those  of  that  honoured  individual 
who  would  this  day  lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow*  and 
remember  that  the  slave-trade  was  no  more when  the 
whole  house,  we  are  told,  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of 
applause,  and  greeted  Mr.  Wilberforce  with  three  cheers, 
lie  was  himself  so  overcome  by  the  touching  allusions  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  as  to  be  insensible  to  all  that  was 
passing  around  him.  At  home  be  was  met  by  the  congra- 
tulations of  bis  family  and  friends;  while  the  judgment  of 
the  public  had  already  been  pronounced  by  the  first  jour- 
nal of  the  age:  ‘Let  our  gratitude  be  testified  to  that 
man.*  says  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Review,’  ‘who  has  begun  and 
led  through  this  glorious  struggle — who  has  devoted  to  its 
success  all  his  days  and  all  nis  talents — who  has  retired 
from  all  recompense  for  his  labours  save  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures — who,  giving  up  to 
mankind  what  others  have  sacrificed  to  party,  has  pre- 
ferred the  glory  of  living  in  the  recollection  of  a grateful 
world  to  the  shining  rewards  of  a limited  ambition'  (No. 
XVI.,  July,  1800). 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  he  had  been  actively 
interested  in  all  the  momentous  questions  of  that  time. 
He  had  opposed  the  war  with  France  at  the  cost  of  a tem- 
porary estrangement  from  Pitt ; he  braved  the  court  and 
the  minister  in  resisting  an  addition  to  the  income  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales — and  clashed  with  his  early  friends  in  sup- 
porting the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville.  Nor  could 
any  one  have  felt  more  keenly  than  Mr.  Wilberforce  such 
sacrifices  of  friendship  to  duty.  On  being  taunted  with  in- 
consistency for  not  accompanying  the  procession  to  St. 
James's  with  the  Address  lor  the  removal  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, for  which  he  had  voted  in  the  House,  his  vindication 
was  truly  sublime — ‘I  know  not.’ said  he, ‘what  Spartan 
virtue  or  Stoical  pride  might  require;  but  1 know  that  I 
am  taught  a different,  ay,  and  a better  lesson  by  a greater 
than  either  Lycurgus  or  Zeno.  Christianity  enforces  no 
such  sacrifice.  She  requires  us  indeed  to  do  justice,  but  to 
love  mercy.  I learn  not  in  her  school  to  triumph  even  over 
a conquered  enemy,  and  must  1 join  the  triumph  over  a 
fallen  friend  ?’ 

In  the  midst  oflus  various  engagements  he  had  also  done 
public  service  to  religion.  In  1797  he  published  his  * Prac- 
tical View  of  the  prevailing  Religions  System  of  professed 
Christians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  this  Country, 
contrasted  with  real  Christianity.’  This  work  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success.  In  a few  days  it  was  out  of  print,  and 
within  half  a year  five  editions  (7500  copies,  issued  from 
the  press.  Since  that  time  upwards  of  50  editions  have 
been  published  in  England  aim  America.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
German  languages.  Its  merits  were  applauded  by  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  by  the  most  eminent 
of  his  contemporaries.  Edmund  Burke  spent  the  last  two 
days  of  his  life  in  reading  it,  and  sent  a particular  message  ' 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  having  written  it.  He  had 
also  during  this  period  exerted  himself  to  establish  a national 
church  in  India,  and  led  the  way  to  the  appointment  of 
Indian  bishoprics.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  and 
other  religious  and  benevolent  associations  were  likewise 
indebted  to  him  for  his  zealous  aid. 

He  had  represented  Yorkshire  during  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  his  parliamentary  career  which  ended  in  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Five  times  he  was  elected 
without  a contest,  and  his  sixth  election  tested  the  affec- 
tion of  his  constituents  even  more  than  their  previous  una- 
nimity. Immense  subscriptions  were  immediately  raised 
to  defend  him  against  his  wealthy  opponents,  and  such  was 
the  real  of  the  freeholders  in  his  favour,  that  while  the  joint 
expenses  of  Lord  Milton  and  Mr.  ficelle*  amounted  to 
200,000/.,  the  whole  charge  of  bringing  to  the  poll  his 


large  majority  did  not  exceed  28,600/.  At  length  when 
a dissolution  was  expected  in  1812,  he  determined  to  re- 
sign his  seat  for  the  county,  although  no  contest  was  to 
be  apprehended.  Among  the  chief  causes  which  led  to 
this  determination  were  the  great  pressure  upon  his  time 
and  strength,  in  attending  to  tne  business  of  so  large  a con- 
stituency, and  the  desire  of  watching  over  the  education  of 
his  children. 

In  1797  he  had  married  Barbara  Ann,  eldest  daughter 
of  J.  Spooner,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  a family  of  six 
children,  the  eldest  at  this  time  14  year*  old.  Though 
unable  to  discharge  to  liis  own  satisfaction  the  duties  of  a 
member  for  Yorkshire,  he  wasunw  illing  to  retire  from  parlia- 
ment. and  accepted  a seat  for  the  borough  of  Bramher. 
His  activity  in  his  new  position  appears  to  have  been 
as  unremitting  as  before.  His  chief  care  was  to  induce 
foreign  powers  to  follow  the  example  of  England  in 
abolishing  the  slave-trade.  He  overlooked  no  opportunity 
for  furthering  this  object.  The  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  France,  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to 
this  country,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna,  especially, 
were  seized  upon  by  him,  as  favourable  occasions  for 
enforcing  upon  European  governments  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  In  personal  interviews  and  correspond- 
ence he  laboured  to  implant  his  principle*  in  the  most 
influential  minds  of  Europe.  The  emperor  Alexander,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  Talleyrand,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  atid 
Lord  C’astlcreagh,  were  all  in  turn  solicited,  exhorted,  or 
instructed.  Even  the  pope  did  not  escape  his  v igilance, 
whose  influence  he  endeavoured  to  secure  in  condemnation 
of  the  slave -trade. 

Up  to  1822  his  public  exertions  hail  been  confined  to  the 
universal  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  but  his  views  of  the 
ultimate  abolition  of  slavery  itself  had  not  been  w ithheld, 
and  were  now  more  distinctly  declared.  His  declining 
health  however  precluded  him  from  devoting  the  same 
labour  to  this  cause  that  he  had  given  to  the  former.  He 
entrusted  its  management  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  Mr. 
Fowell  Buxton,  and  in  1825  retired  from  parliament,  after 
having  spent  4G  years  in  public  life.  He  spent  the  remain- 
der of  hi*  days  in  comparative  retirement, — an  affectionate, 
cheerful,  benevolent,  and  devout  old  man, — devoting,  as  he 
had  done  through  life,  much  of  his  time  and  from  one-third 
to  a fourth  of  his  income  in  act*  of  private  charity.  Family 
bereavements  and  loss  of  foitune  were  borne  with  pious 
resignation,  and  his  last  days  were  cheered  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  He  died  in  Cadogan  Place,  when  nearly  74 
years  old,  on  Monday,  July  29th,  1833;  and  at  the  very  last 
sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  preceding  Friday, 
the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  slaver}'  was  read  a second  time. 
‘Thank  God,'  he  exclaimed,  ‘that  I should  have  lived  to 
witness  a day  in  which  England  is  willing  to  give  twenty 
millions  sterling  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.'  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  all  the  honours  of  a public 
funeral,  and  a statue  by  Joseph  is  there  erected  to  his 
memory. 

(Lfe  tf  William  Wilberforce,  by  his  Sons;  Parliament- 
ary History  and  Debates  ; Annual  Register,  1834  ; Edin- 
burgh Review,  No.  CXXXV.) 

WILBRORD,  or  W1LLIBROD,  SAINT,  commonly 
characterised  as  ‘The  Apostle  of  the  Frisians,’  was  a native 
of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  w here  he  w as  born 
about  the  year  657.  His  father's  name  was  Widgils.  He 
was  placed,  while  still  a child,  under  the  charge  of  the  in- 
mates of  Wilfred's  monastery  at  Ripon,  and  Jte  remained 
there  till  the  time  when  he  received  the  tonsure,  which  he 
appear*  to  have  done  before  he  reached  his  twentieth  year. 
At  that  age,  he  visited  Ireland,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
ministrations  of  Egbert  and  Wigbert,  two  member*  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  Church.  The  latter  of  these  had  been  in 
Friesland,  and  had  there  preached  Christianity  two  years 
in  vain.  Wilhrord  remained  for  thirteen  years  in  Ireland, 
and  then  resolved  to  attempt  the  conversion  which  had 
baffled  his  preceptor.  He  departed  in  the  year  G90,  taking 
with  him  attendants  or  disciples  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
as  Bede  and  Alenin  say,  though  Mr.  Wright  states  their 
number  at  eleven.  They  entered  the  Rhine  and  proceeded 
to;Trajcct  or  Utrecht.  Pepin  had  then  just  gained  a vic- 
tory over  the  Frisians,  and  the  conqueror  gave  the  apostle 
a warm  welcome.  The  latter  resolved  to  add  to  tne  in- 
fluence of  the  monarch  that  of  the  pope,  and  with  this  view 
he  visited  Rome  in  692.  Three  years  afterwards  he  made 
a second  visit  to  the  head  of  the  church,  and,  receiving  the 
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pall  from  the  hand  of  Pope  Sergius  I.,  he  returned  with 
the  title  of  bishop  over  the  converts  attached  to  his  church 
at  St.  Cecilia,  and  with  the  ecclesiastical  name  of  Clemens. 
He  established  his  episcopal  chair  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
built  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Saviour,  and  restored  one 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin.  A few  years  after  these  events 
Wilbrord  made  a proselytising  tour  through  the  territories 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  diocese.  He  reached  the  country  of 
the  Danes,  where,  though  Ongend  their  ruler  resisted  all 
his  influence,  he  made  several  converts.  Proceeding  by 
sea,  he  reached  an  island  called  Fosit  island,  supposed  to  be 
flic  same  which  is  now  called  Heligoland.  Its  antieut 
name  was  given  to  it  from  that  of  an  idol  to  whose  worship 
it  was  sacred.  The  animals  that  lived  upon  the  island 
were  considered  as  consecrated, and  were  not  to  be  used  as 
human  food,  while  the  water  of  its  fountains  had  a like 
hallowed  character.  Wilbrord  appeased  the  hunger  of  his 
followers  with  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  animals,  and  baptis- 
ing converts  in  the  holy  fountains,  roused  the  wrath  of  the 
heathen  Frisians  and  their  chief,  who  subjected  him  to  an 
ordeal,  or  lottery,  which  constituted  a form  of  trial  for  the 
indication  of  those  who  should  be  justly  punished.  The 
result  of  the  ordeal  was,  it  seems,  miraculously  in  favour  of 
the  apostle  ; but  though  it  occasioned  his  honourable  ac- 
quittal, it  does  not  appear  to  have  increased  the  number 
of  his  converts. 

In  714,  the  death  of  Pepin  restored  within  Wilbrord’s  own 
diocese  the  authority  of  the  same  Pagan  monarch,  Radbod, 
who  had  subjected  him  to  the  above  ordeal,  and  the  people 
appear  to  have  rapidly  lapsed  into  heathenism.  The 
successes  of  Charles  Martel  re-established  the  bishop  in 
hts  influence,  but  the  lapse  of  only  two  years  seems  to 
have  given  him  a great  portion  of  his  proselytising  labours 
1o  do  over  again.  With  the  assistance  of  the  missionary 
Wulframn,  ne  brought  the  stubborn  and  again  defeated 
monarch  Radbod  so  close  to  the  point  of  conversion,  that 
he  had  come  to  the  holy  font  and  put  one  foot  in  the  water, 
when  he  started  the  question  whether  there  were  a greater 
number  of  Frieslanders  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  On  being 
incautiously  told  that  all  the  unbaptised  kings  and  nobles 
who  had  preceded  him  were  in  the  latter  place,  he  with- 
drew his  foot,  saying  he  would  prefer  going  to  the  place 
where  he  would  meet  his  ancestors,  to  that  which  might 
only  happen  to  be  peopled  by  some  of  his  descendants. 
Continuing  his  missionary  exertions  under  the  patronage 
of  Charles  Martel,  Wilbrord  made  a narrow  escape,  attri- 
buted to  miracle,  from  death  at  the  hands  of  the  priest  of 
an  idol  which  he  had  destroyed,  on  the  island  of  Walcheren. 
He  founded  the  monastery  of  Eptemach  near  Treves:  at 
w hat  time  seems  not  clearly  ascertainable.  He  there  died 
and  was  buried,  in  738,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  His  day 
in  the  calendar  is  the  7th  November. 

(Beda,  Hist.  Ecclet.  lib.  v.,  chap,  xi.,  xii.;  Mabillion,  An- 
na If  s Ord.  S.  Bened.  lib.  xviii. ; Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Lit., 
Anglo-Saxon  Period,  250-262.) 

WILBYE,  JOHN.  Of  this  admirable  composer,  who 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
English  school  of  music,  all  that  is  known,  his  works  ex- 
cepted, is,  that  in  1598  he  was  a teacher  of  music,  and 
dwelt  in  Austin  Friars.  (Hawkins,  iii.,  387.)  In  that  year 
he  published  a set  of  ‘ Madrigals,  to  three,  four,  five,  and 
six  Voices,’  and  a second  bookofthe  same  in  1609.  These 
include  some  of  the  most  lovely,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  scientific  compositions  that,  in  this  department,  the 
art  ever  produced.  Among  them  are,  'Flora  gave  me 
fairest  flowers,’ ' Ladye,  when  I behold  the  roses  sprout- 
ing,* * 8weet  honey-sucking  bees,’ ' Down  in  a valley,’  and 
'Stay,  Corydon,  thou  swain  ;’  but  only  the  second  of  these 
is  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  though  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Madrigal  Society ; and  but  two — the  first  and 
second  of  the  above  named — by  the  other  musical  his- 
torian, Dr.  Burney.  Mr.  Warren  (aflerwards  Warren 
Horne),  the  original  secretary  to  the  Catch  Club,  pub- 
lished, about  sixty  years  ago.  fourteen  madrigals  for  three 
voices,  selected  from  Wilbye’s  two  sets : these  include 
‘ As  fair  as  mom,’  and  ' Fly,  love,  to  heaven,’  with  others  of 
great  merit.  Recently  the  Society  of  Musical  Antiquarians 
have  reprinted  in  a very  handsome  manner  his  first  set  of 
madrigals,  and  the  second  is  promised  from  the  same 
quarter.* 

WILD  DUCK.  [Ducks,  vol.  ix.,  i>.  182.] 

WILD  GOOSE.  [Goose,  vol.  xi.,'p.  306.] 

WILD  SWAN.  [Swaws.] 
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WILD,  HENRY,  known  as  the  learned  tailor,  or  the 
Arabian  tailor,  was  a native  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  where 
he  was  born  about  the  year  1C84,  and  where  he  received 
the  usual  elementary  education  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  the 
grammar-school ; on  being  taken  from  which,  however,  he 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a tailor,  with  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  served  seven  years  in  that  capacity,  and  then  to  have 
worked  seven  more  as  a journeyman.  Long  before  the  end  of 
the  fourteen  years  his  Greek  and  Latin  had  probably  been 
nearly  altogether  forgotten  ; but  he  was  now  seized  with  an 
illness,  which  at  last  obliged  him  to  give  up  working,  and 
in  this  state  he  took  to  reading  as  an  occupation  for  his  idle 
hours.  The  books  which  fell  into  his  hands,  or  which  he 
was  either  by  accident  or  taste  led  to  rrad,  were  some  old 
works  of  controversial  divinity  ; and  the  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  Hebrew,  with  which  they 
happened  to  be  interspersed,  are  said  to  have  first  excited 
him  to  an  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  that  lan- 
guage. In  prosecuting  this  object  he  by  degrees  reco- 
vered his  Latin,  thus  enabling  himself  after  some  time  to 
exchange  his  English  Hebrew  lexicon  and  grammar  for 
better  works  of  that  kind  written  in  Latin  ; and,  what  was 
of  still  more  importance,  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he 
also  recovered  his  health,  and  was  enabled  to  resume  his 
trade.  But  he  did  not  upon  this  lay  aside  his  books : he 
worked  part  of  the  day,  and  devoted  the  rest,  and  often 
also  a portion  of  the  night,  to  study,  so  that  he  gradually 
made  nimself  acquainted  with  others  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages as  well  as  the  Hebrew.  In  March,  1714,  he  is  men- 
tioned a h having  within  the  preceding  seven  years  mas- 
tered Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Persian.  This  statement,  which  is  given  in  a letter  from 
Dr.  Turner  of  Norwich  to  Dr.  Ch&rlett,  written  at  the 
lime,  and  published  in  the  ‘Letters  by  Eminent  Persons’ 
(edited  by  Dr.  Bliss),  3 vols.  8vo.,  1811,  is,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, not  very  easily  reconcileablc  with  the  common 
story  of  his  having  worked  fourteen  years  as  a tailor  be- 
fore he  took  to  study : it  would  at  least  require  that  we 
should  suppose  him  to  have  left  the  grammar-school  and 
been  apprenticed  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  instead 
of  when  he  was  * almost  qualified  for  the  university,’  as 
the  common  accounts  say.  This  letter  of  Dr.  Turners  too, 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  then  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
is  the  authority  lor  the  date  assigned  to  hi’s  birth.  It  is 
clear  that  either  the  time  he  is  made  to  have  been  at 
school,  or  that  assigned  to  the  part  of  his  life  which  was 
subsequently  spent  without  study,  mukt  be  shortened.  It 
appears  to  have  been  shortly  before  the  date  of  Dr.  Tur- 
ner’s letter  that  Wild  was  discovered  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Prideaux,  then  dean  of  Norwich,  who.  upon  inquiring  one 
day  after  some  Arabic  manuscripts,  which  a bookseller  of 
the  place  had  some  time  previous  offered  to  him  and  which 
he  had  then  declined  to  purchase,  learned  to  his  alarm 
that  they  had  since  been  Wught  by  a tailor ; Wild  was 
instantly  sent  for,  and  the  dean  was  not  only  soon  relieved 
from  his  apprehension  that  the  precious  parchments  had 
been  cut  down  for  measures,  but  was  astonished  by  the 
tailor  telling  him  that  he  had  bought  them  to  read,  and 
proving  that  he  could  do  so  on  the  spot.  A subscription 
was  soon  after  raised  to  rescue  him  tVom  the  necessity  of  la- 
bouring with  his  hands,  which  really  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  his  proper  vocation  : ‘ He  is  very  poor,’  writes  Dr. 
Turner  in  his  letter, ‘and  his  landlord  lately  seized  a poly- 
glot Bible  (which  he  had  made  shift  to  purchase)  for  rent:’ 
— a proof  that  he  had  hardly  been  able  to  make  bread  by 
his  partial  application  to  his  trade  of  a tailor.  Eventually 
he  was  taken  into  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and 
employed  in  translating  and  making  extracts  of  Oriental 
manuscripts ; and  he  also  added  something  to  his  means 
of  subsistence  by  taking  pupils  in  the  Oriental  tongues. 
He  did  not  meet  with  much  encouragement  however  in 
the  latter  line.  About  the  year  1720  he  left  Oxford  and 
came  to  London,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  spent  the 
rest  of  his  days  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Mead.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown  ; but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  dead  before  1734,  in  which  year  was  published  a 
translation  by  him  of  an  Arabic  legend  entitled  ‘Ma- 
homet’s Journey  to  Heaven,’  his  only  literaiy  production 
that  ever  found  its  way  to  the  press.  This  self-taught 
scholar  is  said  to  have  been  a very  inoffensive  and  amiable 
man. 

WILDENS,  JOHAN,  a celebrated  Flemish  landscape 
painter,  bom  at  Antwerp.  He  was  the  contemporary  of 
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Rubens,  to  many  of  whose  pictures  he  painted  landscape 
backgrounds,  which  he  knew  how  to  harmonise  with  the 
style  and  colouring  of  Rubens  better  than  any  other  land- 
scape painter.  Rubens  i-*  said  to  have  preferred  the  works 
of  Wildens  to  those  of  Van  Uden.  whom  he  employed  in 
the  same  way.  Wildens  painted  large  and  small  pictures, 
in  some  of  which  there  are  some  good  figures  painted  by 
himself;  but  in  his  best  works  the  figures  are  painted  by 
other  masters.  He  painted  twelve  very  clever  and  charac- 
teristic pictures  of  (lie  twelve  months,  which  have  been 
engraved.  He  died  in  16+1:  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not 
known  ; 1584  and  1600  are  both  given  by  different  writers. 
(Houbraken  : Descamps ; &c.) 

WILFORD,  FRANCIS  (Lleut.-CoL),  known  as  an 
Oriental  scholar  by  numerous  contributions  to  the  ‘Asiatic  I 
Researches,’  went  out  to  India,  in  1781.  as  lieutenant  of  | 
some  troops  which  were  sent  from  Hanover,  his  native  1 
country,  to  reinforce  the  British  troops  of  the  line.  Soon  i 
after  the  peace  of  Mangalore,  in  1784.  VVilfoid  was  sta- 
tioned at  Russapugla,  where  he  devoted  some  of  the  time 
which  was  not  occupied  by  hi9  professional  duties  to  the 
elucidation  of  Hindu  antiquilies  by  means  of  whatever 
notices*  he  could  find  concerning  them  in  Greek  and  Latin 
authors:  he  found  however  great  difficulties  from  a total 
ignorance  of  the  Oriental  languages  ; and  in  his  first  essay, 
which  was  published  in  the  ‘ Asiatic  Researches’  (1787,.  he 
complains  of  having  no  time  to  study  languages.  A few 
years  afterwards  he  was  stationed  at  Benares,  the  centre 
of  Hindu  learning,  where  he  engaged  a Pandit  to  instruct 
him  in  the  sacred  dialect,  and  more  especially  to  point 
out  to  him  those  passages  from  the  Vedas  and  Purtin'as 
which  in  some  measure  related  to  the  West.  The  find 
fruit  of  his  investigation  was  an  essay  on  ‘Egypt  and  the 
Nile,  from  the  antient  books  of  the  Hindus’  (1792  . It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  Pandit  had  forged  authorities  to 
suit  the  fancies  of  his  unsuspecting  employer ; yet  so  skilful 
were  these  forgeries,  that  even  the  judicious  SirW.  Jones 
was  imposed  upon  by  them.  Wilford  himself  describes  n >w 
the  imposture  was  carried  on,  in  the  following  manner  : — 
*1  directed  my  Pandit  to  make  extracts  from  all  the  Pu- 
rAn'as  and  other  books  relating  to  my  inquiries,  and  to  ar- 
range them  under  proper  heads.  I gave  him  a proper  es- 
tablishment of  assistants  and  writers,  and  I requested  him 
to  procure  another  Pandit  to  assist  me  in  my  studies;  and 
I obtained,  for  his  further  encouragement,  a place  for  him 
in  the  college  at  Benares.  At  the  same  time  I amused 
myself  with  unfolding  to  him  our  antient  mythology,  his- 
tory, and  geography.  This  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  a 
clue  to  guide  him  through  so  immense  an  undertaking, 
and  1 hail  full  confidence  in  him.'  That  is,  Wilford  wished 
to  know  w hether  there  had  been  any  connection  between 
Egypt  and  India ; and  the  Brahman  immediately  substi- 
tuted the  word  Egypt  for  the  name  of  any  other  country- 
mentioned  in  the  Purdnas.  We  have  thought  it  worth 
while  giving  the  above  extract,  for  it  now  renders  it  en- 
tirely unnece>sary  to  give  a detailed  account  of  his  works, 
which  we  shall  mention,  with  a warning  to  our  readers  not 
to  trust  even  those  which  he  wrote  after  discovering  the 
imposture  in  1804.  This  circumstance  greatly  disturbed 
his  peace  of  mind,  and  brought  on  paroxysms  which 
threatened  the  mo*t  serious  consequences  to  his  then  in- 
firm state  of  health.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  and  mocii  (-(ranger  of  the  Institut  de 
France  (Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lcttres),  and 
died  at  Benares,  on  the  4th  September,  1822.  The  follow- 
ing is  a list  of  his  essays,  w hich  show  great  zeal  for  his 
subject,  but  an  utter  want  of  sound  judgment.  They 
are  all  inserted  in  the  ‘ Asiatic  Researches — 1,  ‘ Remarks 
on  the  Town  of  Tagara,’  i.,  p.  369  (1787);  2,  ‘On  Egypt 
and  the  Nile,  &c.,’  lii.,  233  (1792);  3,  'Dissertation  on 
Setniramis,’  iv.,  363  ; 4,  ‘ An  Account  of  some  antient  In- 
scriptions,' v.,  135;  5,  'On  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindus,’ 
v.,  247  (1797) ; C,  'Remarks  on  the  names  ol’  the  Cabirian 
Deities,’  v.,  297 ; 7.  ‘On  Mount  Caucasus,’  vi., 455  (1799) ; 
8,  ‘ Essays  on  the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  West,’  ix.,  32 ; x.,27 ; 
xi.,  11  (1805-10);  9,  ‘Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Mfi- 
gadha,’  ix.,  82;  10,  ‘/liras  of  Viktarmidityaand  Salivflhana,’ 
ix.,  117;  11, ‘On  the  Antient  Geography  of  India,’  xiv. 
(1822). 

WILFRED,  SAlNT,  a Saxon  bishop,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  by  which  the  papal  authority  was  ex- 
tended to  Britain,  lie  was  descended  of  a noble  family 
of  Bemicia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  year 


634.  He  was  taught  the  use  of  arms  and  the  other  accom- 
lishmcnts  of  a Saxon  noble.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
e lost  his  mother,  and  became  subject  to  the  authority  of 
an  unkind  step-mother,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by 
being  received  into  Queen  Eanfleda’s  household.  While 
only  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  directed  by  the  queen 
to  be  an  attendant  on  an  aged  Saxon  noble  named  C'udda, 
who  had  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  as 
patron  of  a small  monastery  in  Lindisfarne.  It  is  said  that 
Wilfred  here  devoted  himself  to  theological  reading,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  difference  between 
the  practice  of  the  Scottish  church  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  Christian  world  as  to  the  observance  of  Easter,  and 
conceived  the  design  of  visiting  Rome,  that  he  might  ob- 
tain a satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  the  year 
653,  when  nineteen  years  old.  he  proceeded  on  this  journey, 
accompanied  by  Benedict  Biscop,  who  afterwards  enjoyed 
a celebrity  much  resembling  his  own,  and  with  recommen- 
dations from  the  courts  of  Bernicia  and  Kent.  At  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  several  months,  he  received  special 
instruction  on  the  subject  as  to  which  he  had  undertaken 
the  journey,  and  on  theological  matters  of  more  serious 
importance,  from  Archdeacon  Boniface,  by  whom  he  was 
(nought  under  the  notice  of  ihe  pope.  In  passing  through 
Lyon  he  had  secured  the  friendship  of  a powerful  French 
| prelate.  Archbishop  Delfinus,  with  whom  he  lived  for  three 
| years  on  his  return.  Dclfinus  seems  to  have  intended  to 
establish  his  young  friend’s  fortunes  in  France  ; but  evil 
| days  came  upon  himself  in  the  tall  of  the  Merovingian 
: dynasty.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Klvenius,  mayor  of  the 
palace,  and  Wilfreu  narrowly  escaped  from  sharing  in  his 
| fate.  Returning  from  the  centre  of  ecclcsiasticanearning 
and  authority,  Wilfred  nalurally  obtained  a high  influence 
among  the  Saxon  Christians,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  From 
Alchirid,  king  of  Northumbria,  he  obtained  a grant  of 
land  and  a monastery  at  Kipon,  within  which,  in  G64,  he 
was  ordained  a priest  by  Agilberct,  bishop  of  the  West 
Saxons.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  time  to  give 
him  a voice  in  the  celebrated  conference  of  Stieaneshalch, 
or  Whitby,  where  the  Easter  question  and  that  of  the  ton- 
sure were  solemnly  discussed.  The  Scoto-Irish  clergy- 
having  so  far  diverged  from  the  commonly  received  inter- 
pretation of  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Nice  regarding 
the  time  of  Easter  as  to  solemnize  it  on  the  day  of  the  full 
moon  when  that  day  fell  upon  a Sunday,  instead  of  waiting 
till  the  ensuing  Monday,  and  having  also  adopted  a peculiar 
I practice  in  the  tonsure,  or  shaving  of  the  head,  the  king  of 
| \orthumbria,  whose  dominions  were  under  the  spiritual 
I jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  bishops  of  Lindisfarne,  wasde- 
I sirous  that  his  clergy  should  conform  to  the  practice  of 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  or  justify  their  divergence  by 
I authority.  The  conference  was  held  at  the  monastery  of 
j Whitby,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  C64.  His  own 
practice  was  vindicated  by  Colman,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne, 
on  the  example  of  St.  Cofumba ; but  Wilfred  adduced  the 
higher  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  king  decided  in  his 
favour,  on  the  ground  that  if  he  refused  to  obey  the  de- 
cision of  St.  Peter,  he  might  find  on  his  arrival  at  the  gales 
of  Heaven  that  they  were  locked  against  him.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Scottish  bishops  within  Northumbria  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  tlie  see  of  York  having  been  left 
vacant.  The  king  determined  to  fill  the  see,  and  his 
choice  naturally  fell  on  Wilfred.  He  saw  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  being  canonically  consecrated  iu  Britain,  and 
proceeding  to  France,  the  ceremony  was  performed  with 
much  pomp  by  the  same  Agilberct  who  had  ordained  him 
priest,  and  who  had  become  bishop  of  Paris.  The  ship  in 
which  he  returned  was  driven  by  a storm  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  when:  he  and  his  followers  narrowly  escaped  being 
j plundered  and  enslaved  by  the  barbarous  and  unconverted 
! inhabitants.  In  the  meantime  the  influence  of  the  Scoto- 
; Irish  and  British  party  in  the  church  had  got  one  of  their 
, own  number,  Ceadda,  placed  in  the  chair  of  York.  Three 
years  elapsed  before  Wilfred  could  get  his  claim  enforced  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  learned  Theodore  from  Rome,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  archicpiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  de- 
cided the  contest  in  favour  of  the  Roman  party  in  069. 
Wilfred,  in  possession  of  a bishopric,  soon  showed  the  am- 
bition and  priestly  pride  ofhis  character  by  enlarging  the 
power  of  the  church  and  surrounding  his  own  person  with 
pomp  and  state.  He  exhibited  within  the  narrow  limits 
which  Christianity  then  filled  in  England  the  same  feature* 
of  character  which  Hildebrand  ana  Becket  displayed  on  a 
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larger  scale.  He  carried  on  a bold  contest  for  superiority 
on  the  side  of  the  ecclesiastical  against  the  kingly  power, 
both  of  them  but  imperfectly  developed,  and  depending 
for  their  extent  very  much  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
individuals  who  might  wield  them.  He  appears  not  to 
have  been  luxurious  or  sensual  in  his  own  personal  habits; 
but  he  lived  magnificently,  kept  a great  table,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a body  of  attendants,  which  vied  in  number 
and  splendour  with  the  king’s  court.  He  was  the  first 
patron  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England.  Rome 
and  the  other  continental  cities  he  had  visited  naturally 
filled  liis  mind  with  magnificent  conceptions,  which  he 
embodied  in  the  embellishments  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  York  ; covering  the  roof  with  lead,  and  filling  the  win- 
dows with  glass.  He  built  a church  at  Ripon  of  hewn 
stone,  of  which  the  great  size  ami  the  columns  and  porticoes 
are  the  subject  of  admiration  by  the  ecclesiastical  annalists ; 
and  another  at  Hexham,  which  was  called  the  finest  eccle- 
siastical edifice  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alps.  He  seems 
not  to  have  disdained  to  exercise  the  influence  of  his  order 
in  the  domestic  circle  of  Ecgrid,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  Northumbrian  dominions.  He  had  a great  influence 
over  Etheldrythn,  the  queen,  whom  he  persuaded  to  retire 
to  a nunnery.  Either  by  this  interference  or  his  ambition 
he  roused  the  anger  of  the  victorious  Ecgfrid,  who  re- 
solved to  break  his  power  by  dividing  his  bishopric  into 
three,  a project  in  which  Theodore,  tne  archbishop,  con- 
curred. Refusing  his  assent,  Wilfred  was  deposed.  He 
proceeded  to  Rome  to  make  a personal  appeal  to  the 
court ; and  on  his  way,  being  driven  on  the  coast  of  Fries- 
land. remained  there  for  some  time,  converting  the  natives 
to  Christianity.  The  pope  naturally  decided  in  his  favour ; 
but  the  king,  instead  of  seconding  the  papal  decree,  com- 
mitted Wilfred  to  prison,  whence  he  escaped  to  the  wastes 
of  Sussex,  where,  in  his  hour  of  tribulation,  he  devoted  the 
energies  of  his  active  mind  to  the  conversion  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  heathen  inhabitants.  Caed walla,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  kingdom  of  Wessex,  was  aided  in  the 
recovery  of  it  by  Wilfred,  and  afterwards  extended  his 
authority  over  Sussex.  Wilfred,  powerfully  befriended  and 
supported  by  his  eminent  services  to  Christianity,  was  re- 
ralled  to  his  see,  and  had  hopes  held  out  to  him  of  suc- 
ceeding Theodore  in  the  primacy.  The  bishops  however 
were  still  opposed  to  Wilfred  a»  the  head  of  the  Roman 
party ; and  after  the  death  of  Theodore  the  primacy  re- 
mained vacant  for  two  years,  and  was  then  filled  by  Beret  - 
wald.  This  archbishop,  soon  alter  his  accession,  presided 
at  a oouncil  held  in  692,  at  which  the  old  question  of  the 
division  of  the  see  of  York  was  revived.  Wilfred  on  this 
occasion  took  high  ground,  charging  his  opponents  with 
schism  and  apostacy  m resisting  the  head  of  the  church  ; 
and  he  was  deposed  and  excommunicated.  Wilfred  again 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  had  in  his  favour  his  zeal  in 
support  of  the  papal  authority,  and  the  countenance  of 
his  old  patron  Boniface.  He’  remained  some  years  at 
Rome,  and  did  not  reach  England  on  his  return  till  705. 
The  authority  he  brought  with  him  overawed  his  oppo- 
nents ; but  age  and  decrepitude  seem  to  have  quenched 
his  ambition,  and  he  neither  sought  the  primacy  nor  a res- 
toration to  his  see  of  York.  He  died  at  his  monastery  at 
Oundle  in  700,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Ripon,  where 
it  was  interred. 

(Eddius.  Vita  IVil/ridi,  apud  Gale,  Hix/onir  Briton - 
Scnjttare*,' 1.40-90;  Wright.  Bio  seraphim  Britan- 
nica  Li  ter  aria,  Anglo-Saxon  period,  164-184.) 

WILHELM8TADT,  a strongly  fortified  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  North 
Brabant ; founded  by  William  I.,  prince  of  Orange,  in  1583. 
It  is  situated  in  51*  42'  N.  lat.  and  4°  26'  E.  long.,  on  an 
arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Hollands  Diep,  and  has  a good 
harbour.  The  population  is  about  1600  inhabitants.  .Stein, 
Qeogr.  Lexicon ; Hassel,  Iiandbuck.) 

WILK  KS,  .JOHN,  was  bom  at  Clerkenwell,  October  17th, 
1727.  His  father,  a distiller  in  that  place,  gave  him  a 
liberal  education  ; for  after  he  had  spent  several  years  at 
school  in  Hertford  and  in  Buckinghamshire,  he  was  sent, 
with  a private  tutor,  to  the  university  of  Leyden.  Wilkes 
did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  afforded  him,  but  evinced 
through  life  considerable  scholarship  and  taste  for  classical 
literature  and  polite  learning.  He  translated  parts  of  Ana- 
creon, and  printed  handsome  editions  of  the  Characters 
of  Theophrastus  and  of  the  poems  of  Catullus.  His  man- 
ners were  elegant,  and  his  conversation  pleasing  and 


witty.  At  an  early  age  his  accomplishments  secured  him 
many  friends  of  rank  and  influence,  amongst  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Lord  Temple,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord 
Chatham.  His  devotion  to  literature  and  the  society 
of  eminent  men  did  not  secure  his  youth  from  vicious 
excesses.  He  was  notorious  for  his  dissipation  and  ex- 
travagance, and  at  an  early  age  was  embarrassed  in  for- 
tune and  tainted  in  character.  In  1749  he  married  Miss 
Mead,  of  a Buckinghamshire  family,  but  that  lady  was  ten 
years  older  than  himself,  and  their  dispositions  were  by  no 
means  suitable.  They  continued  to  live  together  for  some 
time,  and  a daughter  was  bom  of  their  marriage;  but  at 
length  his  excesses  and  mutual  disagreement  led  to  a sepa- 
ration. This  was  followed  by  a lawsuit  concerning  nis 
wife's  annuity,  in  which  his  character  was  exposed  to 
much  obloquy.  His  vices  however  were  not  destined  to 
ruin  him.  Neither  his  character  nor  his  talents  would  have 
raised  him  to  political  eminence;  but  the  impolitic  and 
illegal  measures  of  his  opponents  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
people. 

The  first  appearance  of  Wilkes  in  public  wm  in  April, 
1754.  when  he  addressed  the  electors  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  with  a view  of  becoming  their  representative  in 
parliament.  He  did  not  however  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  1757,  when  he  was 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbuiy,  for  which  place  he 
was  re-elected  in  the  next  parliament,  in  17G1.  In  March, 
1762,  he  published  a very  successful  pamphlet,  being  * Ob- 
servations on  the  Papers  relative  to  the  Rupture  with  Spain, 
laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  Friday,  January 
29,  1762.’  It  did  not  appear  with  his  name,  and  Wilke's 
alily  shifted  the  authorship  upon  others.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  celebrated 
newspaper,  the  ‘North  Briton,’  which  he  undertook  in  op- 
position to  ‘The  Briton.’  a paper  written  in  defence  of 
Lord  Bute's  administration.  The  unpopularity  of  Lord 
Bute  was  already  very  great,  but  the  * North  Briton'  in- 
creased it  to  an  alarming  extent,  by  stirring  appeals  to  the 
passions  and  to  national  prejudices.  The  minister  quailed 
before  the  clamour  with  which  he  was  universally  assailed, 
and  withdrew  from  public  affaire  ; but  his  known  influence 
with  the  king,  and  the  political  complexion  of  the  minis- 
ters under  Mr.  George  Grenville,  his  successor,  led  to  the 
belief  that  he  still  enjoyed  a secret  control  over  the  national 
councils.  Wilkes,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  Charles 
Churchill  and  Lord  Temple,  continued  his  attacks  upon  the 
ministry  with  unabated  activity.  The  government  were 
watching  an  opportunity  of  punishing  their  mischievous 
opponent,  and  at  length  struck  a blow  which  recoiled  upon 
themselves.  In  No.  45  of  his  paper  he  charged  the  king 
with  having  uttered  a falsehood  m his  speech  from  the 
throne  ; upon  which  a general  warrant  was  issued  by  Lord 
Halifax,  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  command- 
ing the  apprehension  of  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers 
of  the  4 North  Briton,'  as  a seditious  and  treasonable 
paper.  By  virtue  of  this  warrant  the  house  of  Wilkes 
was  entered  by  three  king's  messengers,  his  papers  were 
searched,  and  lie  himself  was  seized  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  In  a few  days  he  was  brought,  by  habeas  carpus. 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  tlischarged  out  of 
custody  on  account  of  his  privilege  as  a member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  An  information  however  was  imme- 
diately exhibited  against  him  by  the  attorney-general,  to 
which  he  declined  to  appear.  He  was,  at  the  same  time, 
dismissed  from  his  command  in  the  militia,  and  his  friend. 
Lord  Temple,  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  lord-lieutenant 
of  Buckinghamshire. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November  (1763), 
the  House  of  Commons  were  acquainted,  by  a message 
from  the  Wing,  with  the  proceedings  that  had  been  taken 
against  their  member,  and  a copy  of  the  obnoxious  num- 
ber of  the  * North  Briton’  was  laid  before  them.  They 
immediately  resolved  that  the  paper  was  ‘a  false,  scan- 
dalous. and  seditious  libel,’  ami  ordered  it  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  When  the  sheriffs 
of  London  proceeded  to  execute  this  sentence  at  the  Royal 
Exchange  they  were  insulted  by  the  mob,  and  a riot  ensued, 
the  first  of  many  tumults  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  That 
which  had  been  intended  as  a disgrace  and  punishment  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  the  commencement  of  a series  of  triumphs 
over  the  ministers  and  the  parliament.  The  people  had 
regarded  his  imprisonment  by  a general  warrant  as  illegal 
and  oppressive,  and  his  paper,  though  adjudged  libellous  in 
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higher  quarter*,  was  read  by  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  it* 
author  greeted  everywhere  with  the  loudest  applause.  On 
hi*  liberation  from  the  Tower,  Wilke*  had  brought  an  action 
against  the  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  seizure  of  Ids 
papers ; and  the  cause  now  coming  on  for  trial,  he  obtained 
a verdict  in  his  favour,  with  1000/.  damages.  On  this  occa- 
sion Chief  Justice  Pratt,  afterwards  Lord  Camden,  declared 
general  warrants  to  be  * unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  ab- 
solutely void.’  ^Warrant.] 

Meanwhile  Wilkes  had  been  called  upon  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  answer  the  charge  of  being  the  au- 
thor of  the  libel,  but  excused  himself  on  account  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  a duel.  He  shortly 
afterwards  withdrew  into  France,  whence  he  forwarded  to 
the  Sneaker  a certificate  of  hi*  ill-health  and  inability  to 
attend.  The  House  disregarded  his  excuse,  proceeded  in 
hU  absence  to  inquire  into  the  authorship  of  the  'North 
Briton,’  and  having  proved  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  the  author, 
expelled  him  the  house,  on  the  19th  January,  17G4.  On 
the  21st  Februaiy  he  was  convicted  in  the  Court  of  King* 
Bench,  of  re-puDliahing  No.  45  of  the  ' North  Briton,'  and 
of  printing  and  publishing  an  ‘ Essay  on  Woman.’  The 
latter  was  an  obscene  poem  of  which  he  had  printed  only 
12  copies,  and  one  of  them  had  been  surreptitiously  ob-  , 
tained  through  a printer  who  had  been  employed  at  his 
private  press.  By  convicting  him  of  immorality  the  ministers 
hoped  to  lower  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  his  favour ; 
but  the  mean*  to  which  they  had  resorted  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  book,  increased  the  indignation  against 
the  government,  and  the  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  minis- 
terial persecution. 

Willies  remained  abroad,  and  not  appearing  to  receive 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  he  was  outlawed.  He  travelled 
on  the  continent  for  »oine  years,  but  did  not  lose  sight  of 
his  interest*  at  home.  He  solicited  pardon  for  the  past, 
and  employment  or  a pension  for  the  future,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  obtained  a pension  of  1040/.  a year  from  the  Rock- 
ingham administration,  paid  out  of  their  own  salaries,  viz. 
from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  300/.,  from  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  GO/,  each,  from  the  lords  of  trade  40/.  each,  &c. 
(, Letter  of  Mr.  Horne , in  Junius , ii,  204.)  He  also  published 
at  Paris,  in  17G7,  * A Collection  of  the  genuine  Papers,  Let- 
ters, See.,  in  the  case  of  J .Wilkes,  late  Member  for  Aylesbury,’ 
by  which  he  hoped  to  keep  alive  the  public  interest  in  his 
iavour.  In  1708  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  March  of 
that  year  offered  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  City  of  London.  He  succeeded  in  polling 
1247  votes,  but  in  spite  of  the  violent  attachment  of  the 
populace,  he  failed  in  obtaining  a majority.  He  then  de- 
clared himself  a candidate  for  thecounty  of  Middlesex,  and 
on  the  28th  was  returned  by  a large  majority.  Serious 
riots  occurred  at  both  these  elections  and  the  court  party 
declared  that  the  City,  and  even  the  king’s  palace,  were  in 
danger.  Although  an  outlawry  was  hanging  over  his  head, 
Wilkes  was  impiudently  allowed  to  be  at  liberty  all  this 
time,  and  to  appear  on  the  hustings  and  harangue  immense 
mobs  in  London,  Westminster,  and  Brentford.  After  his 
election  he  surrendered  himself  before  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  but  the  court  refused  to  commit  him  upon  his  out- 
lawry, a*  moved  by  the  attorney-general,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly discharged.  He  was  arrested  immediately  after- 
wards on  a writ  of  capias  ut/agulum.  A tumult  arose,  and 
a*  the  officers  were  conveying  him  to  the  King’s  Bench 
prison,  he  was  rescued  by  the  mob.  Not  thinking  it  pru- 
dent however  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular  zeah  he 
went  privately  to  prison  after  the  dispersion  of  the  mob. 
He  was  still  under  confinement  at  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  10th  of  May,  and  a mob  assembled  before  his 
prison  to  convey  him  in  triumph  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
A riot  ensued — the  military  were  ordered  to  fire,  and  killed 
and  wounded  several  of  the  rioters.  The  death  of  one 
pereon  was  brought  in  murder  by  the  coroner’s  jury,  and 
the  magistrate  who  had  given  the  order  to  fire  was  tried 
for  that  crime,  but  acquitted.  This  riot  was  distinguished 
by  the  popular  party  a*  the  massacre  in  St.  George’s  Fields, 
and  formed  the  subject  of  angry  complaint*  against  the 
government.  Mr.  Wilkes's  outlawry  was  afterwards  re- 
versed by  Lord  Mansfield,  but  judgment  was  pronounced 
upon  him  for  his  two  libels,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  two 
fines  of  500/.  each,  and  to  imprisonment  for  the  two  terms 
of  10  and  12  months.  Not  contented  with  his  imprison- 
ment, the  ministers  devised  fresh  means  of  persecution 
against  Mr.  Wilkes,  which,  like  their  previous  measures, 


increased  his  popularity  and  diminished  their  own.  He 
had  contrived  to  obtain  a copy  of  a letter  addressed  by 
Lord  Weymouth  to  the  chairman  of  the  quarter-scasions  at 
Lambeth,  before  the  riot  in  St.  George’s  Fields ; in  which 
that  nobleman  recommended  the  early  and  effectual  em- 
ployment of  the  military  to  suppress  disturbances.  This 
letter  was  published  by  Mr.  Wilkes  with  a preface,  in  which 
he  charged  the  secretary  of  state  with  having  * planned  and 
determined  upon  the  horrid  massacre  in  St.  George's  Field*  * 
three  weeks  before  its  execution.  Lord  Weymouth  com- 
lained  of  this  publication  in  the  House  of  Lord*  as  a 
reach  of  privilege.  A complaint  was  addressed  by  the 
Lords  to  the  Commons,  and  a conference  held  upon  the 
subject.  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  brought  to  the  bar  to  be 
heard  upon  a petition  which  he  had  presented,  he  avowed 
himself  the  publisher  of  Lord  Weymouth's  letter,  and  the 
author  of  the  prefatory  remarks ; upon  which  the  House 
resolved  that  his  remark*  were  a scandalous  and  seditious 
libel,  and,  for  the  second  time,  expelled  him. 

A new  writ  was  issued  for  Middlesex,  and  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  re-elected  without  opposition  and  without  expense. 
The  House  resolved  that  this  election  was  void  by  reason 
of  the  expulsion,  and  issued  another  writ.  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
again  chosen  without  a contest,  when  the  House  declared 
him  incapable  of  being  elected  into  that  parliament.  Not- 
withstanding this  declaration  of  incapacity,  he  stood  once 
more,  when  Mr.  Dingley,  his  opponent,  could  not  even 
obtain  a nomination,  and  Wilkes  was  returned  a third  time 
without  opposition.  This  election  was  likewise  declared 
to  be  void,  and  this  time  a new  expedient  was  resorted  to  : 
j the  government  persuaded  Colonel  Luttrell  to  vacate  his 
seat  in  parliament,  and  to  oppose  Mr.  Wilkes  in  the  ap- 
proaching election.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  returned  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  his  opponent  mustered  less  than 
300  voles,  yet  the  House  of  Commons  declared  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  been  incapable  of  being  elected,  and  that  Col. 
Luttrell,  being  next  on  the  poll,  and  qualified  to  sit  in 
parliament,  was  duly  elected  as  member  for  the  countv. 
This  violation  of  the  rights  of  election  was  resented  not  only 
by  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  but  by  the  whole  country. 
The  battle  was  no  longer  between  Mr.  Wilke*  and  the 
ministers,  but  between  the  whole  electoral  body  and  the 
parliament.  In  the  midst  of  petitions,  addresses,  and  re- 
monstrances, the  letters  of  Junius  inflamed  the  people  and 
confounded  the  ministers.  Truly  did  he  say  to  the  latter, 
•You  have  united  this  country  against  you  on  one  grand 
constitutional  point,  on  the  decision  of  which  our  existence, 
as  a free  people,  absolutely  depends,’  (Letter  XI.  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.)  Meanwhile  the  popular  champion, 
through  whose  rides  the  constitution  had  been  assailed, 
though  still  immured  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  was  re- 
ceiving substantial  marks  of  public  favour.  Subscriptions 
were  opened  for  the  payment  of  his  fines  and  personal 
debts,  and  upwards  of  20,000/.  were  raised  for  that  purpose 
in  the  course  of  a few  weeks.  Presents  of  all  kinds  were 
also  heaped  upon  him  ; plate,  jewels,  wine,  furniture,  and 
embroidered  purses  of  gold.  His  portrait  was  in  universal 
request,  and  was  reproduced  in  every  form  of  art,  from  the 
marble  bust  to  the  village  sign-board. 

Another  legal  triumph  soon  followed.  On  the  reversal 
of  his  outlawry,  Mr.  Wilkes  had  proceeded  with  an  action 
against  Lord  Halifax  for  false  imprisonment  and  the  seizure 
ol  his  papers.  In  November,  1769,  the  cause  was  tried  in 
the  Common  Pleas,  when  he  obtained  a verdict,  with  400U/. 
damages,  which  were  defrayed  by  the  crown. 

In  the  following  April,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  discharged  from 
his  confinement  on  giving  a bond  for  his  good  behaviour 
during  7 years.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  admitted  to  the 
office  ofaJderman  for  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  and 
aspired  to  other  civic  honours.  He  served  as  sheriff  in  1771. 
In  the  two  following  years  he  was  elected  by  the  livery  as 
one  of  the  persons  to  be  chosen  lord  mayor  ; and  on  his  third 
nomination,  in  1774,  was  chosen  by  the  court  of  aldermen. 
On  the  10th  October  he  was  again  elected  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  continued  in  the  House  of  Commons  lor 
many  years.  But  his  popularity  had  declined : to  use  his 
own  words,  he  was  ‘a  fire  burned  out but  the  comforts  of 
the  lucrative  office  of  chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London, 
which  he  obtained  in  D / 9,  were  an  ample  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  popular  favour. 

One  political  triumph  however  was  still  reserved  for  him. 
In  the  parliaments  of  1774  and  1780  he  had  made  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  expunge  from  the  journals,  the  re*. 
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solutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex elections ; but  at  length,  on  the  dissolution  of  Lord 
Norths  administration  in  1782,  he  accomplished  his  object. 
On  the  3rd  May,  the  House  voted  that  the  resolution  of  the 
17th  February,  1769,  by  which  he  had  been  declared  in- 
capable of  re-election,  should  be  expunged  from  their 
journals, ‘it  being  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  electors  of  the  kingdom.’  All  the  other  reso- 
lutions and  orders  of  the  House  concerning  the  Middlesex 
elections  were  also  ordered  to  be  expunged.  In  1784  he 
was  elected  for  the  last  time  by  the  county  of  Middlesex  ; 
he  did  not  offer  himself  again  at  the  dissolution  in  1790, 
but  retired  into  private  life. 

In  retirement  he  lived  to  be  forgotten,  and  died  Decem- 
ber 27,  1797.  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was  buried  in  Orosvenor 
Chanel,  South  Audley  Street,  where  he  directed  a tablet  to 
be  placed,  with  this  inscription : — ‘ The  Remains  of  John 
Wilkes,  a friend  to  liberty,  bom  at  London,  Oct.  17, 1727, 
O.S.,  died  in  this  Parish.’ 

(Annual  Register,  1763-1769 ; Letters  of  Junius,  3 vols. 
8vo.,  1814;  Parliamentary  History;  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons ; Life  prefixed  to  his  Letters  from  1774 
to  1790,  1804,  4 vols.  12mo, ; Correspondence  rf  Wilkes , by 
Ahnon,  5 vols.  8vo.,  1805 ; Monthly  Magazine,  1797.) 

WILKIE,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  who  enjoyed  among  his 
literary  friends  the  title  of ‘the  Scottish  Homer.*  was  bom 
at  Echlin  in  Linlithgowshire,  N.  B.,  on  the  5th  October, 
1721.  Hia  inclination  for  poetry'  was  early  developed,  and 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  • Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland’  there  are  some  verses  which  he  is  said 
to  have  written  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Before  he 
had  completed  his  academical  studies,  his  father,  a farmer 
near  Edinburgh,  died,  leaving  him  the  current  lease  of  his 
farm,  and  the  duty  of  providing  for  three  sisters.  He 
thus  became  a practical  farmer,  and,  bringing  his  energetic 
and  restless  mind  to  bear  on  that  pursuit,  he  astonished 
his  neighbourhood  by  the  variety  and  the  theoretical  cha- 
racter of  his  operations,  and  still  more  by  the  success  with 
which  many  of  them  were  rewarded.  In  the  mean  time  he 
partially  continued  his  studies ; and  having  taken  orders  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  his  clerical  profession  and  his  zeal 
for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  procured  him  the  title  of 
•the  potato  minister.’  At  this  time  he  conducted  three 
distinct  occupations : he  was  an  active  farmer,  frequently 
labouring  with  his  own  hand,  he  wrote  epic  poetry,  and 
he  occasionally  preached  in  the  parish  enuren.  In  1757 
he  published  ‘The  Epigoniad,  a Poem,  in  nine  books.’ 
The  name  was  unfortunate,  for  it  carried  no  associations  to 
render  the  subject  recognisable.  The  main  incident  was 
the  sacking  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigonoi,  or  descendants  of 
those  who  had  been  slain  at  the  first  siege  of  the  city.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  produce  an  epic  poem,  and,  though  it 
showed  much  energy  and  imagination,  the  attempt  failed. 
The  work  is  now  very  little  known,  though  it  has  been 
published  in  some  of  the  collections  of  the  British  Poets. 
The  author’s  prophecy,  in  his  comparison  of  his  own 
production  with  those  epics  which  have  obtained  perma- 
nent fame,  has  been  fulfilled.  He  says,  in  reference  to 
the  tradition  that  Homer  had  written  a lost  poem  on  the 
same  subject, — 

• I now  iriurac  the  ftnin ; 

Nor  from  proud  hop*  and  emulation  r*iu. 

My  Ibis  attempt  to  merit  **jn  1 (mite 
Willi  worth  hemic,  boro  in  happier  day*. 

Soooer  the  weed  that  with  the  spring  appear*. 

And  in  the  summer'*  Iieat  it*  blowom  bear*. 

But.  ihiiv'Httg  at  the  touch  of  winter  hoar, 

Sinks  to  its  native  earth  and  is  tui  more— 

Might  mat  h the  lofty  oak,  which  long  hath  stood. 

From  age  to  age,  the  monarch  of  the  wood.' 

At  the  time  when  the  ‘Epigoniad’  appeared,  there  was 
an  intense  anxiety  among  Scotsmen  to  produce  rivals  of 
all  the  great  names  in  every  department  of  literature, 
and  as  Home  was  to  be  the  Shakspcre,  Wilkie  was  to  be 
the  Horner  of  Scotland.  The  English  critics  found  much 
food  for  ridicule  in  the  Scotticisms  of  the  ‘ Epigoniad,’ 
and  Hume  wrote  a vindication  of  it,  at  great  length,  in 
the  * Critical  Review.’  A second  edition  of  this  poem  was 
published  in  1739,  accompanied  by  * A Dream,  in  the 
manner  of  Spenser.’  In  1753  Wilkie  was  ordained  assistant 
and  successor  to  the  clergyman  of  Ratho,  a parish  near 
Edinburgh.  In  1759  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  St.  Andrews.  In  1768  he  published  a volume 
of  ‘ Moral  Fables,’  in  verse,  which  suffered  the  fate  of  hia 


epic.  He  died  on  the  10th  October,  1772.  He  was  a man 
ot  great  learning.  His  eccentricities  are  the  subject  of 
many  curious  literary  anecdotes.  His  manners  were  rude, 
and  his  habits  filthy  ; and  the  contrast  between  these  pe- 
culiarities and  the  stores  of  learning  and  genius  which  he 
exhibited  in  conversation  drew  from  Charles  Townsend  the 
remark,  ‘that  he  had  never  met  with  a man  who  ap- 
proached so  near  to  the  two  extremes  of  a god  and  a brute 
as  Dr.  Wilkie.’ 

(Life,  in  Anderson’s  British  Poets,  vol.  xi. ; Mackenzie, 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Home ; Ritchie,  Life 
of  Hume,  App.  ii..  Works  referred  to.) 

WILKIE,  SIR  DAVID,  was  born  at  the  manse  of  the 
parish  of  Cults,  on  the  banks  of  Eden-water,  in  Rfeshire, 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1785.  He  was  the  third  son  ot 
David  Wilkie,  minister  of  Cults,  and  Isabella  Lister,  his 
third  wife.  Wilkie  displayed  what  may  be  termed  an  in- 
nate love  for  drawing  when  quite  a child : he  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  he  could  draw  before  he  could  read,  and 
paint  before  he  could  spell.  When  seven  years  of  age 
lie  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Pitlessie,  near  his  father’s 
house,  but  he  learned  there  little  or  nothing.  From 
Pitlessie  he  waa  removed  in  his  twelfth  year  to  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Kettle,  of  which  Dr.  Strachan,  now  bishop 
of  Toronto,  was  master;  but  here  also  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  anything  except  drawing.  He  did  not  remain 
however  more  than  eighteen  months  at  the  latter  school. 
It  was  evident  to  his  father  that  young  David  would  turn 
his  attention  to  nothing  but  painting,  a disposition  which 
he  greatly  lamented,  as  he  did  not  see  how  a livelihood 
was  to  be  obtained  by  pursuing  such  a course.  His  grand- 
father on  his  mother's  side  tried  to  persuade  him  to  follow 
the  church,  but  his  mother  encouraged  him  to  follow  his 
own  inclination ; his  mind  was  made  up,  .and  his  father 
consented.  He  was  accordingly  sent,  in  1799,  to  the 
Trustees’  Academy  of  Edinburgh*  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Manufactures,  with  some  specimen  drawings,  and  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Earl  of  Leven  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  secretary  of  the  institution.  This  gentleman 
however  was  not  satisfied  with  the  drawings,  and  he  re- 
fused at  first  to  admit  Wilkie,  but  he  did  so  afterwards  at  the 
particular  request  of  the  Earl  of  Leven.  John  Graham  was 
master  of  the  academy  at  this  time,  and  Sir  William  Allan, 
John  Burnet,  and  Alexander  Fraser  were  Wilkie’s  fellow- 
scholars.  The  progress  Wilkie  made  at  this  time,  says  Sir 
William  Allan,  ‘was  marvellous.  Everything  he  attempted 
indicated  a knowledge  far  beyond  his  years ; and  he  soon 
took  up  that  position  in  art  which  he  maintained  to  the 
last.  He  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  character : he 
frequented  trystes,  fairs,  and  market-places.’  And  Mr. 
Burnet  says  or  him — ‘In  that  sort  of  drawing  in  which 
taste  and  knowledge  are  united,  he  was  far  behind  others 
who,  without  a tithe  of  his  talent,  stood  in  the  same  class. 
Though  behind  in  skill,  he  however  surpassed,  and  that 
from  the  first,  all  his  companions  in  comprehending  the 
character  of  whatever  he  waa  set  to  draw.’ 

In  1803  he  won  the  ten-guinea  premium  that  was 
awarded  in  that  year,  for  the  best  painting  of  Callisto  in 
the  bath  of  Diana,  which  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  Sir  David's 
effects  for  48/.  6*.  In  the  same  year  he  made  the  sketch 
of  hia  picture  of  the  Village  Politiciana.  In  1804,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  he  left  the  academy  and  returned  home. 
At  home  he  painted  in  the  same  year,  for  Kinnear  of  Kin- 
loch,  his  picture  of  Pitlessie  Fair,  in  which  he  inserted 
about  140  figures,  mostly  portraits,  many  of  which  he 
sketched  while  at  church,  as  he  had  no  other  way  of  pro- 
curing them.  For  this  picture  he  received  only  25/.  He 
painted  likewise  at  this  time  many  portraits  in  small  and 
in  miniature,  and  the  picture  called  the  Village  Recruit, 
which  he  took  with  him  to  London  soon  after  it  was 
finished,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  a shop-window  at  Cha- 
ring-eross,  and  at  the  low  price  it  was  marked,  6/.,  it  soon 
found  a purchaser. 

After  ne  had  found  a lodging  in  No.  8,  Norton-street, 
Wilkie  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  admission  as  a student 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  shortly  after  his  entrance  into  the  Academy,  there 
is  a very  descriptive  and  characteristic  remark  concerning 
the  prevailing  views  of  art  among  the  students  of  that  in- 
stitution. He  sal's: — * I have  got  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  students,  who  seem  to  know  a good  deal  of  the  cant 
of  criticism,  and  are  very  seldom  disposed  to  allow  anything 
merit  that  is  not  two  hundred  yeare  old.’  The  young 
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painter's  first  patron  in  London  was  Stodart,  the  piano- 
forte maker,  who  happened  to  be  married  to  a Wilkie, 
and  had  a taste  for  painting  as  well  as  music.  He  sat  to 
Wilkie  for  his  portrait,  ordered  him  to  paint  two  pictures 
for  hitn,  introduced  him  to  a valuable  connexion,  and  pro- 
cured him  several  sitters.  The  Karl  of  Mansfield,  to  whom 
Wilkie  had  been  introduced  by  Stodart,  commissioned 
him  to  paint  a picture  from  his  sketch  of  Ihe  Village  Poli- 
ticians, for  which  Wilkie  demanded  fifteen  guineas ; but. 
the  earl  merely  said,  * Consult  your  friends  about  the 
rice.’  When  however  the  picture  was  finished  and  ex- 
ibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  180G,  it  excited  such 
universal  admiration,  that  Wilkie  was  advised  not  to  sell 
it  for  less  than  30  guineas.  The  painter  accordingly  de-  j 
manded  30  guineas  of  the  earl,  who  paid  the  money,  but 
first  disputed  his  right  to  make  any  such  demand.  Wilkie 
pleaded  the  earl  s advice,  * consult  your  friends,’  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  proceeding.  He  had  been  offered  from  two 
other  parlies  100/.  for  the  picture. 

Prom  this  time  commissions  were  abundant,  and  instead 
of  returning  to  Scotland,  as  he  had  always  intended,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  himself  in  London.  He  re- 
ceived commissions  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  Lord  Mulgravc, 
and  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  until  his  death  proved  a 
most  sincere  and  valuable  friend  to  Wilkie.  The  picture 
of  the  Village  Politicians  was  painted  from  the  ‘ale  eaup 
commentators,’  in  the  ballad  of  * Will  and  Jean’  by  Mac- 
neil.  As  the  production  of  a living  artist  it  was  a thing 
quite  new  to  the  English  painters  of  that  time,  and  various 
comment*  were  made  upon  it  by  the  Academicians. 
Northcote  termed  it  the  1 pauper  style,’  and  Fuseli,  when 
he  met  Wilkie  after  he  bad  seen  it,  said — ‘Young  man. 
that  is  a dangerous  work.  That  picture  will  either  prove 
the  most  happy  .or  the  moat  unfortunate  work  of  your  life/ 
It  apparently  proved  to  be  the  most  fortunate,  and  al- 
though Wilkie  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  painted  it, 
as  a painting  he  never  surpassed  it  afterwards,  though  in 
subject  he  produced  several  happier  pictures.  His  next 
works  were,  the  Blind  Fiddler,  for  Sir  George  Beaumont ; 
Alfred  in  the  Neatherd's  Cottage,  for  Mr.  Davidson  ; the 
Card-players,  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  the  Rent- 
day,  lor  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave : painted  in  1807  and  1808. 
He  then  painted  the  Sick  Lady,  the  Jew’s-harp,  and  the 
Cut  Finger.  After  these,  the  sketch  of  the  Reading  of  the 
Will,  the  Wardrobe  Ransacked,  the  Game-keeper,  and  the 
Ale-house  Door,  afterwards  called  the  Village  Festival, 
painted  for  Mr.  Angerstcin  for  800  guineas,  and  now  in 
the  Nalional  Gallery:  all  painted  in  1803,  1810,  and  1811. 
In  1803  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. and  a Member  in  1811. 

Wilkie  was  naturally  of  a weak  constitution,  and  his  in- 
cessant application  to  his  profession  rendered  necessary  at 
this  time  a suspension  of  all  exertion  ; and  this,  together 
with  the  declining  stale  of  his  father's  health,  induced  him 
to  pay  a visit  to  his  native  place,  where  he  arrived  in 
August  in  1811.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  his  easel  in  some  new  apartments  at  Kensington,  as 
being  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  in  1812,  he  opened  an  exhibition  at 
87,  Pall-Mall,  of  all  his  pictures,  twenty-nine  in  number, 
including  sketches  (some  of  which  however  were  painted  , 
after  the  pictures),  from  which  he  expected  to  derive  con- 
siderable profit;  but  although  it  extended  his  reputation, 
it  appears  to  liave  been  a very  unprofitable  expedient. 
The  expense  of  the  exhibition  amounted  to  41-1/.  In 
December  of  this  year  he  lost  his  father,  and  he  invited  his 
mother  and  sister  to  come  to  live  with  him  in  London, 
where  he  took  a commodious  house  in  Kensington,  24, 
Lower  Philliinore  Place,  to  receive  them  in.  They  arrived 
in  August  of  1813.  In  1813  he  exhibited  his  picture  of 
Blindman’s  Buff,  which  he  painted  for  the  Prince  Regent. 
The  prices  Wilkie  now  received  were  very  different  from  1 
those  which  he  had  for  his  early  pictures.  For  the  Letter  : 
of  Introduction  and  the  Refusal,  or  Duncan  Gray,  both  i 
small  pictures,  painted  in  1813,  he  received  respectively 
250  and  330  guineas,  yet  he  was  not  making  600/.  a year. 
He  returned  bis  income,  in  1813,  for  the  income-tax,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  of  three  years,  and  making  the 
necessary  reduction  fur  his  house,  at  500/. 

In  1814  he  went  with  his  friend  Mr.  Haydon  to  Paris; 
and  in  a journal  of  his  visit  lie  makes  the  following  re- 
marks upon  the  pictures  of  the  Louvre: — 'Studied  par- 
ticularly the  pictures  of  the  Flemish  school,  among  which 


I was  especially  struck  with  those  of  Ostade  and  Terburg, 
the  latter  of  whom  has  risen  greatly  in  my  estimation  from 
what  1 have  seen  here.  He  possessed  a most  perfect  style 
of  colouring,  and  represents  nis  objects  with  a manner  of 
handling  the  most  beautiful  and  least  artificial  of  any  I 
oversaw.  I observed  to-day  that  a number  of  pictures, 
which  did  not  strike  at  first,  began  to  gain  upon  tne  ex- 
! ceedingly.  The  Ostades  and  the  Rcmbiandts  improve 
greatly  ; the  Tenierses  and  others  in  that  slyly  rather  lose, 
j The  picture  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  wluch  struck  me  so 
much  at  first,  now  begins  to  look  common,  and  docs 
| not  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon  like  the  other  pictures 
I painted  with  more  care  and  thinking.’ 

After  his  return  to  London  he  went  to  the  Exhibition  of 
| the  Royal  Academy,  and  made  the  following  entry  in  his 
journal: — 'July  11.  To  the  Exhibition,  which  looked  very 
i aid  after  what  1 had  seen  in  Paris:  thought  that  a little 
more  correctness  in  drawing  would  have  don*  no  harm.’ 
In  1814  and  1815  he  painted  Detraining  for  Rent,  the 
Pedlar,  and  the  Rabbit  on  the  Wall.  The  proprietors  of 
Ihe  British  Institution  purchased  the  first  for  GOO  guineas. 
In  the  summer  of  1816  he  went  with  Rainibach,  the  en- 
graver, to  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  1816  he  painted  the 
Breakfast  for  the  Marquis  oi’  Stafford.  In  1817  he  painted 
his  only  landscape,  a piece  called  Sheep-washing.  For  the 
Breakfast  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  paid  him  400/.  In  1817 
also  he  commenced  a picture  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Chelsea  Pensioners,  and  another,  the  Penny  Wedding, 
for  the  Prince  Regent.  In  the  same  year  he  paid  a visit 
to  Scotland  and  Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.)  Scott,  of  whom  and 
family  he  painted  a very  interesting  picture  ; he  also  marie 
at  tins  time  a sketch  for  his  beautiftil  picture  of  the 
Whiskey-Still.  After  his  return  to  London  the  authorities 
of  Cupar  sent  him  the  freedom  of  the  burgh.  In  1818  he 
painted  the  Errand-boy,  China-menders,  Death  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  all  small  pieces,  and  finished  the  Penny 
Wedding  and  the  Whiskey -Still.  For  the  Wedding  he 
received  545/.,  including  frame.  In  1819  he  commenced 
Ihe  Reading  of  the  Will,  for  the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  which 
tic  finished  in  the  following  year,  and  was  paid  447/-  10s. 
for  it : it  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  Schlcissheim,  and  in  point 
of  character  and  composition  is  one  of  Wilkie’s  master- 
pieces, but  is  inferior  to  many  of  bis  works  in  execution. 

In  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  late  king,  it  was  purchased 
for  the  present  king,  Ludwig  I.,  for  the  large  price  of 
12.0tX)  florins,  or  1000/.  In  1821  he  painted  nis  Chelsea 
Pensioners,  which  was  exhibited  in  1822.  This  picture, 
painted  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  1300  guineas,  is 
certainly  Wilkie's  master-piece  ; it  is  of  its  class  the  finest 
woikthat  has  been  painted  in  England,  and  gives  Wilkie 
rank  among  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  Dutch 
school.  Tlie  colouring  is  sober  and  true,  the  drawing 
good,  and  the  cliaracter,  composition,  and  execution  ex- 
quisite: its  only  bad  point  is  the  head  and  figure  of  the 
female  to  the  right ; but  Wilkie  seldom  introduced  females 
into  his  earlier  pictures,  and  when  he  did,  he  generally 
failed.  The  subject  of  this  picture  is  a veteran  reading 
to  some  Chelsea  pensioners  the  Gazette  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  which  had  been  just  brought  by  an  orderly  of 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey's  lancers. 

We  have  now  traced  Wilkie’s  progress,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions, from  the  first  to  the  last  of  those  pictures  upon 
which  his  future  fame  will  red — the  Village  Politicians 
and  the  Chelsea  Pensioners.  After  the  last-named  picture 
he  produced  many  excellent  works,  but  it  is  generally 
allowed  that  he  did  not  add  anything  to  his  reputation. 
Many  of  his  later  works  were  sufficient  to  have  established 
the  reputation  of  a good  painter,  but  they  were  not  suf- 
ficient even  to  uphold  the  reputation  which  Wilkie  had 
acquired.  He  not  only  changed  his  subjects,  but  he 
changed  his  style  of  execution  also.  In  his  own  peculiar 
style  he  was  without  a rival ; in  the  style  which  he  at  this 
time  adopted  he  bail  many  superiors.  One  of  the  worst 
I and  earliest  of  the»e  new  productions  was  the  Entrance  of 
George  IV.  into  Holyrood,  a picture  confusedly  composed, 
flat  and  ill-executed,  and  ill-drawn.  At  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  Raeburn,  in  1823,  Wilkie  was  appointed  limner  to 
the  king  in  Scotland.  In  1824  lie  lost  his  mother  and  one 
of  his  bi others,  and  he  suffered  himself  so  much  from  ill- 
health,  that  he  determined  upon  a protracted  visit  to  the 
Continent.  He  set  out  with  a friend  and  cousin  in  the 
summer  of  1825  for  Paris,  from  whence  to  Switzerland  and 
Italy ; and  in  & letter  from  Rome  to  Collins,  the  aesde- 
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roician.  he  make*  the  following  excellent  observation : — 
4 From  Giotto  to  Michael  Angelo  expression  and  sentiment 
seem  the  first  thing  thought  of,  whilst  those  who  followed 
Ktiem  to  have  allowed  technicalities  to  get  the  better  of 
them,  until,  simplicity  giving  way  to  intricacy,  they  seemed 
to  have  painted  more  for  the  artist  and  the  connoisseur  than 
lor  the  untutored  apprehensions  of  ordinary  men.’ 

In  Italy  Wilkie  remained  eight  months.  He  then  visited 
Munich,  Dresden,  Toplitz,  Carlsbad,  Prague,  and  Vienna, 
a.nd  returned  for  another  season  to  Italy.  At  Vienna  he 
had  the  honour  of  dining  en  famille  with  Prince  Metter- 
nich.  At.  Rome,  on  his  second  visit,  a public  dinner  was 
given  to  him  by  the  Scotch  artists  and  amateurs,  at  which 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  presided.  During  his  second 
visit  to  Italy  his  health  began  to  revive,  and  he 
painted  three  pictures  at  Rome.  From  Italy  he  went 
through  the  south  of  France,  entered  Spain  m October, 
1827,  and  travelled  to  Madrid.  In  Madrid  he  painted  a 
picture  of  & Spanish  Council  of  War,  and  two  other  Spanish 
subjects,  one  of  which  was  the  Defence  of  Saragossa,  in 
which  he  inserted  the  portrait  of  General  Palafox,  the  de- 
fender of  the  place.  In  the  summer  he  left  Spain,  and 
reached  Paris  in  June,  1828,  and  returned  to  England  in 
the  same  month,  after  an  absence  of  three  years.  In  the 
exhibition  of  1829  he  had  eight  pictures,  four  Italian, 
three  Spanish,  and  a portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Kellie.  The 
three  Spanish  and  two  of  the  Italian  were  purchased  by- 
George  IV.  In  the  same  year  he  painted  a portrait  of  the 
king  in  a Scotch  dress.  Some  of  these  picture*  were  much 
admired  by  his  friends,  but  lea  so  by  the  public.  The 
principal  characteristics  are  effect  of  colour  and  light  and 
shade,  which,  with  breadth  and  facility,  he  appears  to  have 
now  considered  the  proper  objects  of  high  art,  and  an 
advance  beyond  the  truth,  simplicity,  and  character  of  his 
ear'ier  works ; thus  voluntarily  enrolling  himself  in  that 
cla»*  who  allowed  themselves’  to  be  engrossed  by  techni- 
calities, and,  to  use  his  own  words — 4 seem  to  have  painted 
more  for  the  artist  and  the  connoisseur  than  for  the  un- 
tutored apprehensions  of  ordinary  men.’  Of  this  new  style 
in  a letter  from  Spain  he  speaks  as  follows: — 4 1 have  now. 
from  the  study  of  the  old  masters,  adopted  a bolder  and,  I 
think,  more  effective  style,  and  one  result  is  rapidity.'  In 
other  letters  he  speaks  of  his  imitation  of  Rembrandt,  Cor- 
reggio, and  Velazquez.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Thoms* 
Lawrence,  in  1830,  Wilkie  was  appointed  in  his  place 
painter  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty  : ne  was  also  a candidate 
for  the  office  of  president  of  the  Academy  ; but  there  was 
only  one  vote  in  his  favour,  8ir  M.  A.  8he’e  being  the  suc- 
cessful candidate. 

In  the  same  year  he  exhibited  his  full-length  portrait  of 
George  IV.  in  a Highland  drew,  and  the  king's  entrance 
into  Holyrood.  In  1831  his  only  works  in  the  exhibition 
were  portraits  of  Lady  Lyndhurst  ami  Lord  Melville.  In 
1832  ne  exhibited  his  celebrated  picture  of  John  Knox 
preaching  the  Reformation  in  St.  Andrews,  paint  oil  for  Sir 
R.  Peel  for  1200  guineas ; and  afiill-length  of  William  IV. 
The  John  Knox  is  a work  of  a very  high  class,  though  a 
less  glowing  colour  and  a more  careful  execution  are 
wanting  to  constitute  it  a work  of  first-rate  excellence : it 
ha*  been  engraved  in  a very  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Doo. 
In  1833  he  exhibited  a portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  a 
Highland  dress.  In  1834  he  exhibited  six  pictures,  of 
which  four  were  portraits,  among  them  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Queen  Adelaide.  In  1835  he  again  exhibited  six 
pictures,  the  great  attraction  of  which  was  his  fine  picture 
of  Christopher  Columbus  submitting  the  chart  of  his  Voyage 
for  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  to  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities : this  is  a picture  of  much  fine  character,  and  is  the 
most  richly  coloured  of  all  Wilkie's  works : three  of  the 
others  were  portraits.  His  next  principal  works  were, 
Feep-o’-Day  Boy,  painted  after  a visit  to  Ireland : and 
Napoleon  and  the  Pope  in  conference  at  Fontnineoleau, 
exhibited  in  1836.  In  this  year  he  was  knighted  by 
William  IV. ; and  he  removed  to  a more  Bpacious  house, 
in  Vicarage  Place,  Kensington.  In  1837  appeared  his 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  escaping  from  Louh  Leven  ; the 
Empress  Josephine  and  the  Fortune-teller ; and  the  Cotter’s 
Saturday  Night.  In  1838,  the  Q. teen's  First  Council  ami  a j 
portrait  of  O’Connell.  In  183J,  his  large  picture  of  Sir  j 
.David  Baird  discovering  the  body  of  Sultan  Tippoo  Saib  j 
after  storming  Seringa  pat  arn,  painted  for  I.ady  Baird  for 
1500  guineas,  and  generally  considered  his  greater  his- 
torical effort : Mr.  Burnet  is  now  engraving  it  for  Mr.  Moon,  \ 


the  publisher  of  so  many  prints  after  Wilkie.  In  1840 
Wilkie  exhibited  eight  pieces : the  most  striking  was  (hat  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  presenting  for  the  approval  of  Pope  Paul 
111.  a silver  Vase  of  his  own  workmanship.  His  portrait  of 
Queen  Victoria,  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  was  generally 
considered  a complete  failure.  In  the  autumn  of  1840  Sir 
David  set  out  suddenly  with  his  friend  Mr.  Woodburn  upon 
his  tour  to  the  East : various  rumours  were  circulated  as 
the  cause  of  this  journey,  but  probably  none  quite  correct. 
He  went  by  Holland  and  the  Rhine  to  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, thence  to  Constantinople  by  the  Danube.  At  Con- 
stantinople he  painted  a portrait  of  the  young  Sultan,  who 
gave  him  four  sittings.  The  following  is  Sir  David  s gra- 
phic description  of  the  first  sitting: — 4 12th  December. 
Drove  with  Mr.  Pisani  to  the  winter-palace  of  the  Sultan ; 
were  received  inside  the  gate,  in  a room  where  we  had 
pipes:  after  waiting  some  time,  were  conducted,  through 
a beautiful  garden,  to  the  palace,  changed  shoes,  and  were 
ushered  up  a staircase  to  a most  splendid  and  comfortable 
room : here  I puf  out  the  colours,  easel,  and  placed  chairs ; 
and  having  the  windows  ail  but  one  darkened,  stated  that 
all  was  right.  Alter  a time  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan 
arrived  : his  style  was  simple  and  gentlemanly,  and  his  re- 
ception of  me  very  gracious.  On  taking  his  seat,  his  Ma- 
jesty addressed  me  a few  words,  which  Mr.  Pi*ani  inter- 
preted to  be,  that  he  was  most  happy,  at  the  request  of  a 
distinguished  artist  from  England,  to  sit  for  his  portrait, 
considering  that  doing  so  might  show  his  consideration  for 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  so  powerful  an  ally  o! 
Turkey.  I bowed.  Then  being  told  by  his  Majesty  to  be 
seated,  I began  the  head.  He  came  and  looked  at  it  several 
times:  1 understood  he  remarked  I was  making  it  too 
little ; then  asked  if  it  was  to  be  standing.  I assured  him 
no,  but  sitting  on  the  throne  as  Sultan,  receiving  people 
presented.  At  another  time  he  said,  might  not  the  uni- 
form with  the  epaulettes  be  seen  ? But  I urged  that  for 
this  picture  the  cloak  of  the  Sultan  would  be  better,  and 
that  the  hands  and  sword  would  be  seen:  this  seemed  to 
please  him.  and  I went  on ; and  I think  he  thought  it  like 
and  pleasing.  The  marshal  of  the  household  attended 
him,  and  said  I had  some  drawings  to  show  his  Majesty. 
He  looked  them  over,  as  I thought,  with  much  attention 
and  slowly— appeared  pleased  with  that  of  Admiral  Walker. 
He  asked  when  I should  come  again  ; I said,  whenever  his 
Majesty  would  command.  He  said  Monday,  at  the  same 
time.  He  sat  about  an  hour  and  a half;  got  the  face 
nearly  painted  in  ; returned,  both  Mr.  Pisani  and  I,  highly 
satisfied:  left  the  panel  and  colours  in  the  room.' 

On  January  the  12th,  Wilkie  and  his  friend  left  Constan- 
tinople by  steam  for  Smyrna,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
14th.  They  left  Smyrna  on  the  1st  of  February,  arrived  at 
Rhodes  on  the  2nd,  and  at  Beyrout  on  the  9th.  At  this 
time,  wvs  Wilkie,  the  weather  was  ‘remarkably  fine,  mild, 
and  beautiful,  like  the  summer  in  England.’  They  arrived 
at  Jaffa  on  the  25th  and  at  Jerusalem  On  the  27th  of  the 
same  month,  after  a journey  from  London  of  six  months 
and  twelve  days.  Wilkie  describes  as  follows  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  him  by  the  first  sight  of  Jerusalem — after 
ascending  an  eminence  on  the  road  from  Jaffa,  he  says, 
‘We  saw — and,  oh,  what  a sight! — the  splendid  walled 
city  of  Jerusalem.  This  struck  me  as  unlike  all  other 
cities : it  recalled  the  imaginations  of  Nicolas  Poussin — a 
city  not  for  everyday,  not  for  the  present,  but  for  all  time.’ 
While  in  the  Holy  Land  he  visited  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
tested  it*  level  by  the  barometer  of  Mr.  J.  Harvey,  who 
had  lent  it  to  Sir  David  for  that  purpose.  At  Beyrout  the 
mercury  varied  from  30- 186  to  3O  0lJ8,  the  thermometer  at 
f»0  and  CO  on  a level  with  the  Mediterranean:  on  a level 
with  the  Dead  Sea  it  rose  to  31372,  the  thermometer  at 
68 ; showing  that  the  level  of  the  latter  is  much  below  that 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  17th  of  April  they  left  Jerusalem  for  Jaffa,  and 
that  place  on  the  8tn  for  Damietta  in  Egypt,  whence  they 
started  on  the  22nd  for  Alexandria,  where  they  put  up  at 
Waghom’s  splendid  hotel.  At  Alexandria  Wilkie  com- 
plained of  illness ; he  had  felt  slightly  unwell  for  the  last 
three  months.  He  commenced  a portrait  of  Mehemet  Ali 
at  Alexandria,  who  wi*hed  the  portrait  for  himself,  and  sat 
very  patiently  two  hours  and  a half  the  first  sitting.  On 
the’  21st  of  May  he  embarked  on  board  the  Oriental  for 
England  ; on  the  26<h  he  arrived  off  Malta ; on  the  1st  of 
June  he  expired,  off  Gibraltar,  and  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  his  body  was  committed  to  the 
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deep,  in  lat.  36°  and  long.  0°  42* : the  burial  service 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  James  Vaughan,  rector  of 
Wroxall,  near  Bath.  His  death  appears  to  have  been 
hastened  by  imprudently  indulging  in  fruit  and  iced  lemo- 
nade at  Malta.  On  the  281  h of  August,  1841.  a meeting 
of  the  friends  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  took  place  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  St.  James's  Street,  at  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  presided.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was,  that 
a subscription  was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a suitable  monument  to  the  painter:  2UOU/.  have  been  col- 
lected, and  a statue  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  to  be  executed  by 
Mr.  Joseph,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  inner  hall  of  the  National 
Gallerv. 

Wilkie  was  tall  and  of  sandy  complexion,  with  sharp 
eyes,  was  polite  and  mild  in  his  manners,  was  a staunch 
’over  of  everything  Scotch,  appears  to  have  been  of  no 
party  in  politics,  but  shows  in  nu  letters  an  undue  respect  , 
for  the  high  in  place  and  the  wealthy.  As  a painter,  he  | 
was  slow,  and  required  models  upon  all  occasions.  In  the 
fragments  of  a journal  printed  in  lus  Life  by  Allan  Cunning-  ; 
nam,  there  are  many  details  relating  to  his  studies,  which 
may  be  interesting  to  the  artist ; in  the  same  work  there 
are  a series  of  remarks  upon  painting  by  Wilkie,  which 
contain  many  sound  views,  and  are  in  parts  very  well 
written. 

Wilkie’s  works  are  well  known  by  the  excellent  engrav- 
ings of  Raimbach,  Bui  net,  Cousins,  Doo,  and  C.  Fox.  A 
set  of  coloured  prints  in  imitation  of  Sir  David's  Oriental 
sketches  has  been  lately  published  by  Graves  and  Warms- 
ley,  London. 

To  the  4 Life  of  Wilkie  ’ already  referred  to  there  is  an 
appendix  containing  a list  of  all  his  works,  with  the  pro- 
prietors’ names,  and  the  prices  received  for  them  by  the 
painter.  At  the  sale  of  lus  effects,  which  realised  several 
thousand  pounds,  there  were  many  unfinished  works,  some 
of  which  were  sold  at  very  high  prices : an  unfinished  pic- 
ture of  The  School  sold  for  75G l. 

(Allan  Cunningham,  The  Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  with 
his  Journal s,  Tour*,  and  Critical  Remarks  on  Works  qf 
Art,  and  a Selection  from  his  Correspondence , London, 
1843,  3 vols.  8vo.) 

WILKINS,  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Chester  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  was,  according  to  Anthony  k W'ood,  4 a person 
endowed  with  rare  gifts,’  * a noted  thcologist  and  preacher, 
a curious  critic  in  several  matters,  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician and  experimentist,  and  one  as  well  seen  in  mecha- 
nisms and  new  philosophy  (of  which  he  was  a great  pro- 
moter:. as  any  of  his  time.’  He  was  the  eon  of  Walter 
Wilkins,  a goldsmith  and  citizen  of  Oxford,  but  was  bom 
at  the  residence  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  John  Dod  (a 
nonconformist  of  some  note,  and  author  of  several  theolo- 
gical works,  from  one  of  which,  an  Exposition  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  he  is  styled  ‘the  Decalogist’)  at  Fawsley, 
near  Dnventry  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1614. 
Wilkins  appears  to  have  remained  with  Ills  grandfather 
until  he  arrived  at  a proper  age  for  entering  a grammar- 
school,  when  his  lather  placed  him  under  Mr.  Edward  Syl- 
vester, an  Oxford  schoolmaster.  In  Easter  Term.  1627,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  admitted  a student  at  New  Inn 
Hall,  whence  he  shortly  removed  to  Magdalen  Hall,  where 
for  a short  time  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  John  Tombes, 
the  celebrated  Anabaptist  and  opponent  of  Baxter.  Tombes 
left  the  university  while  Wilkins  was  an  under-graduate, 
and  he  did  not  proceed  to  his  first  degree  at  the  usual 
time ; but  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  October  20,  1631, 
and  that  of  M.A.  June  11,  1634.  Having  then  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  he  took  orders,  and  became  succes- 
sively chaplain  to  William,  Lord  Say;  George,  Lord 
Berkeley,  and  Charles,  Count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with 
whom  he  resided  for  a considerable  time  while  he  was  in 
England.  The  Bkill  of  Wilkins  in  the  mathematics,  to 
which  that  prince  was  much  attached,  is  said  to  have  been 
his  chief  recommendation  for  the  last-mentioned  appoint- 
ment, which  gave  him  much  opportunity  for  prosecuting 
his  favourite  studies.  During  this  time  he  wrote  Severn 
small  treatises  on  mechanical  philosophy.  His  early  educa- 
tion had  given  him  a strong  bias  towards  puritanical  prin- 
ciples, and  accordingly  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  took  part  with  the  parliament  and  Presbyterians, 
and  became  a party  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
Academical  studies  at  the  universities  being  much  inter- 
rupted by  the  disturbances  of  that  period,  Wilkins  assidu- 
ously promoted  those  meetings  in  London  which  eventually 


led  to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society.  According  to 
Bishop  Sprat  and  Dr.  W’allis.  indeed,  he  was  the  principal 
promoter  of  the  meetings  referred  to,  at  which  political  and 
theological  discussions  were  strictly  avoided,  while  every 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  was  made  a subject  of  in- 
quiry. In  1048  he  was  selected  by  a committee  appointed 
for  the  reformation  of  the  university  of  Oxford  to  fill  the 
office  of  warden  of  Wadham  College,  and  on  the  13th  of 
April,  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.D.  on  the  preceding 
day,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  wardenship,  which  was 
rendered  vacant  by  the  ejection  of  the  loyalist  warden. 
Mr.  John  Pitt.  On  the  18th  of  December,  1649,  he  be- 
came D.D.,  and  about  the  same  time  he  took  t he  reouired 
engagement  of  fidelity  to  the  new  commonwealth.  Being 
unable  after  lus  removal  from  London  to  attend  the  philo- 
sophical meetings,  he  took  part  in  the  establishment  of  an 
association  of  similar  character  at  Oxford,  and  from  the 
year  1752,  prior  to  which  the  society  had  met  at  the  lodg- 
ings of  Dr.  Petty,  to  the  end  of  his  wardenship,  the  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Wadham  College.  Jn  or  about  the  year 
1656  Wilkins  married  Robina,  widow  of  Peter  French,  and 
sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obtained  a dis- 
pensation for  retaining  his  office,  notwithstanding  the  rules 
of  the  college,  which  imposed  celibacy  on  the  warden. 
Burnet  states,  in  his  4 History  of  his  Own  Time,’  that  he 
made  no  other  use  of  this  alliance  4 but  to  do  good  offices, 
and  to  cover  the  university  of  Oxford  from  the  sourness  of 
Owen  and  Goodwin.’  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1(39, 
after  the  death  of  Oliver,  Richard  Cromwell  appointed 
Wilkins  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  there 
also  he  exerted  himself  to  increase  a taste  for  experimental 
philosophy,  as  well  as  to  substitute  a spirit  of  universal 
benevolence  for  narrow  pariy  feelings.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, in  the  following  year,  he  was  ejected  from  his  mas- 
tership, and  for  some  time  he  remained  out  of  favour,  both 
at  court  and  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury',  on  account 
of  his  marriage.  While  his  fortunes  were  at  this  low  ebb, 
Wilkins  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  Society  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
and  being  thus  again  brought  to  reside  in  London,  he  en- 
tered with  ardour  into  the  proceedings  of  the  philosophical 
association  with  which  he  had  formerly  l>ecn  connected, 
and  which  now  assumed  a more  organized  form.  In  1662 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Lawrence.  Jewry,  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  the  following  year,  he  became  one  of  the  council. 
Having  obtained  favour  at  court,  he  was  soon  promoted  to 
the  deanery  of  Ripon,  and  in  1668  to  the  bishopric  of 
(’heater,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  on  the  lf»th  of  No- 
vember : Dr.  Tillotson,  who  had  married  his  step-daughter, 
reached  his  consecration  sermon.  It  is  related  that 
e obtained  this  bishopric  through  the  interest  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham ; and  Walter  Pope,  in  his  Life  of  Seth 
Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  says  tliat  he  had  it  not  only 
without  hut  against  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (Sheldoni  who  subsequently,  after  he  knew  him  per- 
sonally, declared  that  the  prejudice  which  he  had  entertained 
against  him  was  unjust.  Wilkins  died  November  19, 1672, 
of  a suppression  of  urine,  which  was  mistaken  for  stone, 
and  mistreated.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  Til- 
lotson's  house  in  Chancery  Lane,  London,  and  he  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  Tillotson 
was  appointed  executor  to  his  will,  which  gave  400/.  to  the 
Royal  Society  and  200/.  to  Wadham  College.  In  Bliss's 
edition  of  the  4 Athenm  Oxonienses’  are  notices  of  a few 
other  ecclesiastical  preferments  of  Wilkins  not  mentioned 
above. 

W'ilkins’s  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  exposed 
him  to  much  animadversion ; but  even  those  who  were 
opposed  to  him  in  opinion  bear  testimony  to  his  superior 
talents.  Wood,  whose  panegyric  has  been  quoted,  ob- 
serves that  he  could  not  say  ‘that  there  was  anything  de- 
ficient in  him  but  a constant  mind  and  settled  principles 
and  other  writers  allude  to  his  character  in  similar  terras. 
His  avowed  moderation  and  toleration  to  dissenters,  and 
his  readiness  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  ruling  power, 
whatever  that  might  be,  are  the  points  most  dwelt  upon 
by  those  who  take  an  unfavourable  view  of  his  character : 
but  his  benevolence  does  not  appear  to  be  impugned,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  possessed  a courage  which  enabled  him 
to  stand  against  the  current  of  reproaches  which  less 
kindly-disposed  clergymen  were  ready  to  heap  on  him. 

Some  of  Wilkins's  works  are  exceedingly  curious,  al- 
though, as  might  be  expected  from  the  state  of  science  in 
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his  day,  they  contain  much  that  is  chimerical  and  absurd. 
The  principal  are  the  following: — 1,  ‘Discovery  of  a New 
World  ; or  a discourse  tending  to  prove  that  it  is  probable 
that  there  may  be  another  habitable  world  in  the  Moon ; 
with  a discourse  concerning  the  possibility  of  a passage 
thither.’  This  work,  which  appeared  in  1638,  and  was 
several  times  re-printed,  excited  much  ridicule,  although 
but  few  of  the  fourteen  propositions  which  the  author 
endeavours  to  establish  would  be  questioned  by  modern 
astronomers  and  philosophers:  the  last,  that  it  is  possible 
for  some  of  our  posterity  to  find  out  a conveyance  to  the 
other  world  which  he  supposes  to  exist  in  the  moon,  and 
if  there  be  inhabitants  there,  to  have  commerce  with 
them,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  could  be  seriously 
opposed  or  called  in  question.  Wilkins  however  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  the  const  met  ion  of  a flying-machine 
of  sufficient  capacity  for  such  a voyage  is  by  no  means  the 
chimerical  absurdity  which  moat,  even  in  tne  present  day, 
would  consider  it.  2,  ‘Discourse  concerning  a new  Planet, 
tending  to  prove  that  it  is  probable  our  Earth  is  one  of  the 
Planets,’  published  in  1640.  These  two  works  appeared 
anonymously,  but  were  well  known  to  be  by  Wilkins. 
3,  ‘Mercury,  or  the  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger ; showing 
how  a man  may  with  privacy  and  speed  communicate  his 
Thoughts  to  a Friend  at  any  distance.*  This  curious 
volume  contains  notices  of  a great  number  of  schemes  for 
telegraphic  communication,  writing  by  cipher  or  in  sym- 
pathetic inks,  and  other  means  of  secret  or  rapid  commu- 
nication. One  chapter,  the  eight eentli,  is  devoted  to 
suggestions  for  ‘ a language  that  may  consist  only  of  tunes 
and  musical  notes,  without  any  articulate  sound.’  4, 

‘ Mathematical  Magic,  or  the  Wonders  that  may  be  per- 
formed by  Mechanical  Geometry,’  a singular  work,  the 
object  of  which  is  tolerably  defined  by  its  title,  published 
in  1648.  6.  In  1668  appeared,  in  one  folio  volume,  printed 
by  order  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  ‘ Essay  towards  a Real 
Character  and  a Philosophical  Language,'  a work  founded 
upon  or  suggested  by  a treatise  published  a few  years 
previously  by  George  Dalgarno.  To  this  is  appended  an 
‘Alphabetical  Dictionary,  wherein  all  English  words,  ac- 
cording to  their  various  significations,  are  either  referred 
to  their  places  in  the  Philosophical  Tables  fin  the  Essay) 
or  explained  by  such  words  as  are  in  those  tables.’  The 
first  lour  of  the  preceding  works  were  reprinted  in  1708, 
and  again  in  1802,  in  a collected  form,  together  with  an 
abstract  of  the  * Essay  towards  a Real  Character.’  Wilkins 
also  published  several  theological  works,  of  which  * Eccle- 
siastes, or  a Discourse  of  the  Gift  of  Preaching  as  it  falls 
under  the  Rules  of  Art,’  passed  through  several  editions,  the 
first  having  appeared  in  1646.  His  * Discourse  concerning 
the  Beauty  of  Providence,  in  all  the  Rugged  Passages  of 
it.'  first  published  in  1649,  and  * Discourse  concerning  the 
Gift  of  Prayer,’  published  in  1651,  were  also  repeatedly 
reprinted.  Wilkins  left  his  papers  to  the  care  of  his 
friend  Tillotson,  allowing  him  to  use  his  own  discretion 
as  to  publishing  any  of  them  ; and  in  1675  appeared  a 
treatise  ‘Of  the  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion,’ 
which  he  had  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  In  1682  Tillot- 
son published  a volume  containing  fifteen  of  Wilkins's 
sermons,  and  some  others  were  published  separately  during 
his  life  and  also  after  his  decease. 

(Woods  Athence  Oxonienset , by  Bliss  ; Burnet's  History 
of  his  Own  Time ; Biograpkia  Britannica.) 

WILKINS,  SIR  CHARLES,  Knight  and  K.C.H.,  was 
born  in  the  year  1749,  at  Frome  in  Somersetshire.  His 
father,  Walter,  derived  his  descent  from  an  ancestor  of  the 
celebrated  John  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester.  His  mother, 
Mary  Wray,  was  descended  on  the  female  side  from  the 
Byngs  and  St.  Los  of  Wiltshire,  and  through  them  from 
Lawrence  Hyde  of  the  same  county,  grandfather  of  the 
lord  chancellor  Clarendon.  One  of  his  maternal  uncles 
was  Robert  Bateman  Wray  [Wray],  a celebrated  engraver 
of  gems  in  the  antique  style;  another  Charles,  from  whom 
Mr.  Wilkins  derived  his  baptismal  name,  was  a partner  of 
Messrs.  Hoares,  the  bankers,  in  Fleet  Street.  This  gentle- 
man, having  received  the  offer  of  a writership  on  the  Ben- 
gal establishment,  accepted  it  for  his  nephew,  who  had 
given  from  his  earliest  years  such  indications  of  a strong 
and  persevering  mind,  that  Mr.  Wray  had  no  doubt  of  his 
conferring  credit  on  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Wilkins  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  D/0,  and  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  found  means  amidst  his  duties  as  a 
writer  to  make  considerable  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
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Arabic  and  Persian,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  spoken 
languages  of  India.  He  effected  this  at  a time  when  such 
studies  were  generally  neglected,  and  when  no  part  of  them 
had  yet  been  made  compulsory.  Ill  the  year  1778  he 
aided  the  efforts  of  the  Governor-general  Hastings  for  im- 
proving the  education  of  the  Company's  servants  by  print- 
ing the  Bengalee  grammar  of  Halhcd,  who.  in  his  preface, 
informs  us  that  after  having  failed  to  obtain  types  of  the 
Bengalee  character  from  tne  ablest  artists  in  London,  he 
had  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  whose  success  was  com- 
lete.  * This  book,’  Mr.  Halhed  observes,  * will  always 
ear  an  intrinsic  value  from  its  containing  as  extraordinaiy 
an  instance  of  mechanic  abilities  as  has  perhaps  ever  ap- 
peared. In  a country  so  remote  from  all  connection  with 
European  artists,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  obliged  to  charge  him- 
self with  the  various  occupations  of  metallurgist,  engraver, 
founder,  and  printer.’  Mr.  Hastings,  in  a letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  remarks,  that  • to  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  unaided  by  models  for  imitation 
or  by  artists  for  his  direction,  the  government  was  indebted 
for  its  printing-office,  and  for  the  many  official  purposes  to 
which  it  had  been  applied.’  Lord  Teignmouth  also,  in  his 
* Life  of  Sir  William  Jones,'  attests,  that  ‘the  art  of  printing 
had  been  introduced  into  Bengal  by  the  untaught  skill  ol' 
Mr.  Wilkins,  and  had  advanced  to  great  perfection,  and 
that  many  publications  equally  useful  and  interesting  had 
issued  from  the  press  which  he  had  established.’ 

In  the  same  manner  Mr.  Wilkins  formed  a set  of  Per- 
sian types,  which,  as  well  as  the  Bengalee,  continued  to  be 
employed  for  the  service  of  the  Company.  As  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  native  languages  advanced,  he  became  more 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
self master  of  that  parent  dialect  which  he  found  diffused 
over  them  all,  and  which  is  the  depository  of  the  learning 
and  science  of  India.  He  continued  therefore  during  the 
remainder  of  his  residence  in  that  country  to  follow  this 
hitherto  untrodden  path  ol‘  science,  and  thus  has  justly 
obtained  the  title  of  ‘ the  Father  of  Sanscrit  Literature.’ 
He  was  fortunate  in  having  been  the  contemporary  in  In- 
dia of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Sir  William  Jones,  and  of  enjoy- 
ing the  intimate  friendship  of  those  distinguished  men, 
who  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  his  literary  pursuits,  and 
whose  approbation  stimulated  his  exertions : nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
the  salutary  influence  which  his  Sanscrit  learning  gave  him 
over  everything  connected  with  the  Brahmins,  were  often 
eminently  useful  in  the  civil  and  judicial  government  of 
India.  In  some  MS.  letter*  of  Sir  William  Jones's  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Wilkins,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  his 
family,  are  numerous  instances  of  Sir  William’s  references 
to  him  in  aid  of  his  own  studies  in  Sanscrit,  as  well  as  relat- 
ing to  questions  connected  with  his  judicial  office.  In  one 
of  these  letters  he  says,  • You  are  the  first  European  who 
ever  understood  Sanscrit.’  In  another,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  stream  of  Hindu  law  should  be  pure, 
for  we  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Hindu  lawyers 
through  our  ignorance  of  Sanscrit.’ 

In  the  year  1784  Mr.  Wilkins  was  instrumental,  in  union 
with  the  same  accomplished  scholar,  in  establishing  the 
Literary  Society  of  Calcutta,  whose  publications,  called 
4 The  Asiatic  Researches,’  were  regarded  with  the  greatest 
interest  by  the  learned  of  Europe.  A separate  work  how- 
ever of  his  own  operated  perhaps  still  more  strongly  to  excite 
curiosity,  and  to  give  hopes  of  an  ample  harvest  in  the  field 
of  Sanscrit  letters : namely,  his  translation  of  the  Bhagvat- 
gita,  one  of  the  Episodes  of  the  MahabhArata,  or  great 
national  poem  of  tne  Hindus.  This  translation  having 
been  transmitted  in  manuscript  by  the  governor-general  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1785,  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  should  be  published,  was  printed 
accordingly  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  together  with 
the  annexed  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings  before  alluded  to,  in 
which  that  enlightened  statesman  took  occasion  to  communi- 
cate his  views  on  the  encouragement  necessary  to  be  given 
by  the  government  of  India  to  the  cultivation  of  languages 
and  science.  In  the  year  1786  the  decline  of  Mr.  Wilkins’s 
health,  caused  by  the  unremitted  attention  given  to  his 
studies  and  public  duties,  rendered  necessary  bis  return  to 
Europe.  At  Bath  in  the  following  year  he  published  an 
English  translation  of  the  ‘ HitopadSsa  of  Vishnu  Sanaa,’ 
being  the  Sanscrit  original  of  that  Persian  collection  of 
fables,  the  French  and  English  versions  of  which  are 
known  bv  the  name  of  the  * Fables  of  Pilpay.’  Not  long 
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afterwards  he  began  to  arrange  the  materials  for  a Sanscrit 
grammar,  which  lie  had  brought  with  him  front  India;  and 
at  his  residence  at  Hawkhurtt  in  Kent,  following  the  same 
method  which  he  had  employed  at  Hoogley  with  the  Ben- 
galee types,  he  formed  with  his  own  hands  a set  of  Devann- 
gari  characters  in  steel,  made  matrices  and  moulds,  and 
cast  from  them  a fount  of  types.  He  had  already  printed 
twenty  pages  of  the  grammar,  when,  in  May,  1796,  his 
house  was  burnt  to  tne  ground,  and  so  suddenly  that 
although  his  books  and  manuscripts  were  saved,  together 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  punches  and  matrices,  the 
types  were  lost  or  rendered  useless.  A copy  of  the  printed 
pages  had  been  sent  to  his  friend  the  late  William  Mara- 
den,  Esq.  [Maksdxs],  and  is  probably  the  only  one  ex- 
tant. This  misfortune,  added  to  other  circumstances,  pre- 
vented the  resumption  of  his  labours  till  the  year  180G, 
when,  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  East  IndiaL’ollege  at 
Hertford,  the  study  of  Sanscrit  having  become  one  of  the 
most  desirable  branches  of  the  system  of  education  there 
established,  Mr.  Wilkins  zealously  aided  this  object,  the 
grammar  was  speedily  completed,  new  letters  were  cast, 
and  in  less  than  two  years  this,  the  greatest  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kins's works,  was  published. 

In  1801  he  had  been  appointed  librarian  to  the  East 
India  Company.  Under  his  fostering  care  the  library  and 
museum  attained  a degree  of  importance,  utiljly.  and 
interest  which  they  had  not  before  possessed  ; and  became 
an  attraction  to  visitors  both  native  and  foreign,  who,  in 
common  with  those  connected  with  India  continually  re- 
sorting thither,  were  not  less  gratified  by  the  obliging 
attentions  of  the  librarian,  than  impressed  with  admiration 
of  his  profound  and  extensive  knowledge:  an  elegant  tes- 
timony to  this  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  amusing  romance 
of  • Hadji  Baba.’  In  1805  he  became  visitor  and  examiner 
of  the  students  in  the  Oriental  department  both  at  Hailey- 
bury  and  at  Addiscombe.  These  offices  he  held,  and  per- 
formed tile  duties  of  them,  with  scarcely  any  intermission, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  13th  May,  1H36, 
within  a few  days  of  attaining  his  87th  year.  To  such  a 
degree  did  he  enjoy  the  faculties  of  his  mind  to  the  last, 
that,  not  many  days  before  the  short  illness  whic  h preceded 
his  decease,  he  made,  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  a translation  of  a letter  from  the  Imam 
of  Muscat,  and  forwarded  it  to  that  minister.  Sir  Charles 
Wilkins  was  twice  married,  and  left  three  daughters. 

The  published  works  of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  beside  those 
already  mentioned,  are,  a new  edition  of  Richardson's 
* Arabic  and  Persian  Dictionary’  (1806-10),  and  the  roots 
of  the  Sanscrit  language  (1815).  In  Dairy m pie's  * Oriental 
Repertory'  are  found  also  a translation  of  trie  Dushwarta 
and  Sakooniala,  an  episode  of  the  Mahabhirata ; and  in 
the  * Annals  of  Oriental  Literature  ’ another  portion  of  a 
translation  of  the  same  great  poem.  To  these  may  be 
added  some  papers  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  * Asiatic 
Researches.’  Among  his  unpublished  translations  from 
the  Sanscrit  are  ‘The  Institutes  of  Menu,'  of  which  he  had 
completed  more  than  two-thirds,  when  he  was  induced  to 
desist  by  the  knowledge  that  Sir  William  Jones  was  en- 
gaged on  the  same  work,  and  which  the  latter  published 
in  1791.  Mr.  Wilkins  hail  the  honour  of  being  a member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paris,  and  of  many  other  learned 
societies  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  In  1825  the  lloyal 
Society  of  Literature  presented  to  him  their  gold  medal, 
bearing  the  inscription  * Carolo  Wilkins,  liter  at  urw  San- 
scrit® Principi.’  In  1833  George  IV.  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knight  bachelor  and  knight  commander  of 
the  Gael  phi  o order. 

Residing  generally  in  London,  he  had  a large  acquaint- 
ance among  literary  and  scientific  men,  and  formed  one 
of  that  distinguished  society,  consisting  of  Rennell,  Mam- 
den,  Wollaston,  Young,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  who 
so  often  assembled  around  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks ; or  one  of  that  which  met  pe- 
riodically at  the  club  established  originally  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Wilkins 
was  elected  a member  in  the  year  1806.  His  comprehen- 
sive mind  was  not  less  alive  to’ the  advances  of  science,  the 
discoveries  in  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  the  arts,  than  to 
philology,  and  no  man  was  more  ready  and  liberal  in  im- 
parting his  knowledge  to  others. 

WILKINS,  WILLIAM,  was  born  August  31,  1778,  at 
Cambridge,  where  his  father  was  a builder.  In  that  uni- 
versity he  received  an  academic  education,  being  matri- 


culated at  Gonville  and  Cuius  College  in  1796,  and  gra- 
duating as  sixth  wrangler  in  1800.  Having  in  the  follow- 
ing year  obtained  a travelling  bachelorship,  he  vi&ited 
Italy  and  Greece ; and  almost  immediately  after  his  return, 
published  hi*  4 Antiquities  of  Magna  Grecia,’  imperial 
folio,  1807.  a work  ratner  unsatisfactorily  executed  and  not 
containing  much  of  particular  interest  to  professional 
students,  owing  to  which  it  was  coldly  received  by  archi- 
tects. It  was  nowever  well  calculated  to  recommend  tlx? 
author  to  scholars  and  obtain  for  him  the  patronage  ot  the 
university,  nor  did  it  fail  to  do  so.  In  the  same  year  (1807^ 
he  was  employed  as  architect  of  Downing  College,  and  the 
buildings  were  forthwith  begun.  They  are  still  very  far 
from  being  completed,  nor  is  it  much  to  be  regretted  that 
there  is  now  little  likelihood  of  the  entire  design  being 
ever  carried  out.  It  is  more  to  be  regretted  that  Wilkins 
should  here  have  thrown  away  a rare  opportunity,  and  that, 
biassed  by  his  previous  studies,  and  ambitious  oi  giving  his 
own  university  a classical  piece  of  architecture,  he  should 
have  postponed  all  other  considerations  to  that  alone. 
Enamoured  of  the  study  of  the  Grecian  atyle,  he  seems 
neither  to  have  thought  now  far  that  style  could  be  adapted 
to  the  occasion,  nor  how  far  Ihe  occasion  required  what 
the  style  would  not  admit  of.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to 
adapt  it,  he  merely  applied  it,  just  as  he  found  it,  to 
ranges  of  low  buildings  which  derive  their  expression 
merely  from  their  columns,  for  in  other  respects  they  are 
merely  so  many  neat  houses ; at  all  events,  this  college 
shows  to  peculiar  disadvantage  at  such  a place  as  Cam- 
bridge. Neither  does  the  building  make  amends  in  other 
respects  for  its  unsatisfactoriness  as  a piece  of  architecture, 
the  accommodation  it  affords  being  very  defective,  although 
the  cost  has  been  enormous. 

In  the  case  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury,  Herts, 
which  he  built  a few  years  afterwards,  when  he  held  the 
appointment  of  architect  to  the  East  India  Company,  on 
the  resignation  of  the  late  Mr.  Cockerel),  there  were  at 
least  no  local  associations  to  deter  him  from  having 
recourse  again  to  4 pure  Greek'  architecture ; but  it  is  some- 
what strange  that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  improve  upon 
his  specimen  at  Cambridge,  he  should  have  done  little 
more  than  repeat  the  same  design.  He  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded better  when  he  had  to  adopt  Gothic  for  the  addi- 
tion* and  alterations  which  he  executed  at  the  three  col- 
leges of  Trinily  ( 1823),  Corpus  (1823),  and  King's  (1828)  at 
Cambridge.  While  he  had  there  to  work  with  a style  every 
way  suited  to  the  purpose,  he  was  also  less  fettered  by 
those  pedantic  scruples  which  prevented  him  from  treating 
the  Grecian  style  with  freedom,  where  it  must  either  be  so 
treated  or  betray  its  inapplicability  and  its  incongruous- 
ness for  the  actual  occasion. 

Greater  freedom  he  did  afterwards  allow  himself  in  the 
facade  of  University  College,  Gower  Street,  originally 
called  the  University  of  London,  where  he  has  not  scrupled 
to  introduce  a dome  in  combination  with  a Grecian  portico, 
and  to  elevate  the  latter  upon  a substructure  the  height  of 
the  basement  floor,  and  forming  a most  picturesque 
arrangement  of  flights  of  steps.  Of  all  his  works  perhaps 
this  is  the  one  which  obtained  for  him  most  praise  from 
both  professional  men  and  critics;  but  unfortunately  the 
wings  have  not  yet  been  erected,  and  those  parts  of  the 
exterior  to  which  they  would  have  been  connected  still 
remain  in  their  first  unfinished  state : as  to  the  interior, 
it  is  anything  but  convenient.  The  reputation  acquired 
by  this  edifice,  the  only  one  he  had  then  produced  in 
tne  metropolis,  excepting  the  Uuivcraity  Club-nouse,  Pall- 
Mall  East,  suffered  greatly  by  the  nearly  universal  outcry 
raised  against  his  National  Gallery.  No  doubt  he  had 
many  difficulties  and  adverse  circumstance*  to  contend 
with  in  that  work  : cramped  by  want  of  space,  and  thwarted 
in  various  ways,  he  had  no  little  vexation  to  encounter, 
and  had  also  to  sustain  what  appeared  to  be  an  almost 
systematic  opposition  against  mm  on  tlie  part  of  the 
public  press.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he 
could  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  his  preceding  work.  Here 
the  dome  is  a most  unfortunate  feature — offensive  in  out- 
line and  mean  in  character.  Neither  is  the  portico  itself 
so  satisfactory  as  might  have  been,  had  it,  as  in  the  other 
instance,  been  made  to  rise  above  the  rest  of  the  elevation ; 
but  here  the  architect  was  restricted  by  being  obliged  to 
make  use  of  the  columns  trom  the  portico  of  Carlton  House, 
to  which  however  he  did  not  restore  their  originally  rich 
entablature. 
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While  the  National  Gallery  was  incurring  criticism,  both 
well  meant  and  invidious,  the  architect  entered  into  the 
competition  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  in  1836; 
but  nis  design  did  not  obtain  one  of  the  premiums.  The 
remarks  however  attaehed  to  it  by  its  author  in  the  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  the  designs  were  in  a tone  that  called 
attention  to  it  there,  and  he  immediately  followed  them  up 
by  ‘ An  Apology  for  the  Designs  of  the  New  Houses  ol 
Parliament,  marked  “ Phil-Archimedes ’ wherein  he  anim- 
adverted very  freely,  and  with  no  little  bitterness  of  tone, 
both  on  the  successful  design  and  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
missioners. To  annoyances  and  vexations  of  this  kind 
succeeded  an  event  which  raised  him  to  a more  conspicuous 
eminence  in  his  profession  ; for  on  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Soane,  in  1837,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  professor 
of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  had 
been  made  a member  in  1*834.  Yet  while  his  acquirements 
were  of  a kind  to  do  honour  to  the  academic  chair,  it  may 
be  questioned  if  he  would  have  proved  a very  competent 
instructor.  His  * Prolusiones  Architectonic®,’  the  first 
part  of  which  (the  only  one  published  t appeared  just  at 
that  time,  1837,  did  not  augur  well  for  his  iuture  lectures, 
being  minutely  archeological,  and  withal  fanciful ; such 
at  least  is  the  essay  intended  to  prove,  from  no  better  data 
than  such  dimensions  as  are  stated,  that  the  Temple  ot 
Jerusalem  was  the  type  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order.  He 
did  not  however  live  to  deliver  any  lectures  at  the  Academy, 
for  before  the  term  (two  years)  allowed  to  a new  professor 
to  prepare  himself  for  them  had  expired,  he  himself  was 
no  more.  His  constitution  had  latterly  been  greatly  im- 
paired by  gout,  and  he  had  been  visibly  sinking  for  some 
time.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  August  31st,  1839,  on 
his  sixty-first  birthday,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  oi 
Corpus  Chrifti,  a part  of  the  new  buildingB  at  that  college 
erected  by  him,  and  which  he  considered  his  best  work. 

Among  other  structures  by  him  are  : — the  Nelson  Pillar 
in  Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  1808;  the  Nelson  Pillar  at 
Yarmouth,  1817;  and  St.  George's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  which  is  remarkable,  and  not  unpleasingly  so,  for 
the  tetrastyle  portico  of  square  columns  in  its  east  front. 
Donnington  Castle,  the  seat  of  Earl  Moira,  and  a house  for 
Mr.  FoJjambe,  at  Osberton,  are  also  both  attributed  to  him, 
and  published  as  such  in  Richardson’s  * New  Vitruvius  Bri- 
tannicus ;’  hut  they  are  rather  discreditable,  the  first  being 
no  better  than  • Strawberry  Hill  ’ Gothic,  and  the  second 
a mere  parody  of  Grecian  Doric  architecture.  It  is  more 
probable  that  they  were  by  the  elder  Wilkins,  his  Iklher; 
for  if  by  himself,  they  must  have  been  designed  before  he 
went  abroad. 

Besides  the  literary  works  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished * Atheniensia,  or  Remarks  on  the  Buildings  and 
Antiquities  of  Athens,’  in  1816;  and  * The  Civil  Architec- 
ture of  Vitruvius,  containing  those  books  relating  to  the 
Public  and  Private  Edifices  of  the  Antients,’imp.  4to.,  1812, 
to  which  last  it  was  his  intention  to  add  a translation  of 
some  of  the  other  books;  but  though  such  translation  was 
announced  about  two  years  before  his  death,  it  never  ap- 
peared. 

WILL.  The  notion  of  necessity  has  been  explained  in 
the  article  Necessity:  it  remains  here  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  Will. 

The  perplexity  in  which  this  question  has  been  involved  is 
perhaps  mainly  owing  to  carelessness  in  the  use  of  terms ; 
and  yet,  however  carefully  we  nrny  select  and  use  our 
terms  in  discussing  this  question,  it  has  always  been  found 
very  difficult  to  state  it  clearly.  Hartley  puts  the  ques- 
tion thus : — He  4 embraces  the  opinion  of  the  mechanism 
or  necessity  of  human  actions,  in  opposition  to  what  is  ge- 
nerally termed  free-will ;’  and  he  says,  4 by  the  mechanism 
of  human  actions,  I mean  that  each  action  results  from  the 
previous  circumstances  of  body  and  mind,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  certainty,  as  other  effects  do 
from  their  mechanical  causes ; so  that  a person  cannot  do 
indifferently  either  of  the  actions  A ana  its  contrary  o, 
while  the  previous  circumstances  are  the  same ; but  is 
under  an  absolute  necessity  of  doing  one  of  them  and  that 
only.  Agreeably  to  this,  I suppose  that  by  free-will  is 
meant  a power  of  doing  either  the  action  A or  its  con- 
trary, while  the  previous  circumstances  remain  the  same. 
If  by  free-will  be  meant  a power  of  beginning  motion, 
this  will  come  to  the  same  thing ; since  according  to  the 
opinion  of  mechanism,  as  here  explained,  man  has  no  such 
power ; but  every  action  or  bodily  motion  arises  from  ; 


previous  circumstances,  or  bodily  motions,  already  existing 
in  the  brain,  4 . e.  from  vibrations,  which  are  either  the 
immediate  effect  of  impressions  then  made,  or  the  remote 
compound  effect  of  former  impressions,  or  both.  But  if 
by  free-will  be  meant  anything  different  from  these  two 
definitions  of  jt,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with 
the  mechanism  of  the  mind  here  laid  down.  Thus  if 
free-will  be  defined  the  power  of  doing  what  a person  de- 
sires or  wills  to  do — of  deliberating,  suspending,  choosing, 
&c.— or  of  resisting  the  motives  of  sensuality,  ambition, 
resentment,  &c. — free-will,  under  certain  limitations,  is 
not  only  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  mechanism,  but 
even  flows  from  it ; since  it  appears,  from  the  foregoing 
theory,  that  voluntary  and  semi-voluntary  powers  of  call- 
ing up  ideas,  of  exciting  and  restraining  affections,  and  of 
performing  and  suspending  actions,  arise  from  the  me- 
chanism of  our  natures.  This  may  be  called  free-will  in 
the  popular  and  practical  sense,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  which  is  opposed  to  mechanism,  and  which  may  be 
called  free-will  in  the  philosophical  sense.’  This  passage 
is  not  selected  as  being  a peculiarly  successful  statement 
of  the  question,  but  simply  because  it  shows  with  suffi- 
cient accuiacy  what  the  matter  under  consideration  is, 
and  that  independently  of  the  author’s  theory  of  vibra- 
tions. 

The  universal  language  and  practice  of  mankind  imply 
a belief  in  a kind  of  free-will.  To  deliberate,  to  choose, 
to  determine,  and  to  act  in  pursuance  of  such  deter- 
mination, are  expressions  in  every  man’s  mouth,  and  things 
within  every  man's  ordinary  experience,  both  of  himself 
and  others.  Every  man  also  supposes  that  another  will 
choose  and  determine  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  that 
he  himself  would  under  the* same  external  circumstances  ; 
that  is,  each  man  believes  that  every  other  man  will  be 
governed  by  motives,  or  will  act  according  to  motives,  in 
trie  main  pretty  much  as  he  would  himself.  When  men 
act  differently  under  the  same  external  circumstances,  the 
cause  of  the  difference  in  conduct  is  not  referred  to  the 
circumstances,  in  which  it  is  here  supposed  that  there  is 
no  difference,  but  to  some  difference  in  the  persons.  We 
believe  therefore  that  circumstances  move  men  to  act, 
but  that  we  have  at  least  a certain  power  of  weighing 
these  various  motives  and  giving  the  preponderance  to 
one  or  another,  and  that  different  men  possess  and  exercise 
this  power  in  different  degrees.  This  may  be  called,  in  a 
sense,  a free  exercise  of  the  will,  and  every  man,  at  least 
who  is  of  sound  mind,  believes  that  he  has  this  power,  and 
is  supposed  by  others  to  have  it. 

The  belief  that  man  possesses  this  power  is  the  founda- 
tion of  laws  which  forbid  acts  under  certain  penalties.  All 
legislators  have  believed  that  the  knowledge  that  a certain 
punishment  will  follow  a certain  act  if  detected,  operates 
in  some  degree  on  those  who  are  disposed  to  do  the  for- 
bidden act ; that  the  persons  who  are  by  any  motives  led 
towards  such  act  may,  and  as  a general  rule  will,  delibe- 
rate on  the  penalty  attached  to  the  act  before  they  do  it, 
and  will  often  be  prevented  from  doing  i\  by  a comparison 
of  the  advantage  which  they  expect  to  derive  from  the 
act,  with  the  certain  penalty  attached  to  it.  Many  per- 
sons do  not  violate  the  law,  because  they  have  been  brought 
up  in  habits  of  uniform  obedience  to  it,  and  therefore  the 
penalties  of  the  law  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  their  con- 
duct ; but  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  fear  of 
punishment  has  some  effect  on  many  men,  and  is  a motive 
which,  operating  on  the  mind  and  operated  upon  by  the 
miud,  produces  self-restraint.  The  enactment  of  penal 
law*  supposes  a power  in  men  to  determine  how  they  will 
act ; or,  in  other  words,  it  supposes  at  least  that  motives 
can  be  presented  to  men  which  shall  in  some  way  and  in 
some  degree  determine  their  conduct. 

That  men  then  do  act  under  the  influence  of  motives, 
and  that  they  have  also  the  power  of  weighing  motives, 
is  universally  admitted,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
is  immaterial  to  inquire  any"  further.  A man  subjects 
himself  to  a certain  discipline,  he  educates  his  children 
in  a certain  method,  and  legislators  forbid  men  to  do  a 
variety  of  acts — all  acting  under  the  belief  that  the  disci- 
pline, the  education,  and  the  rules  of  law  are  so  many 
motives,  which,  bv  constantly  operating  on  the  mind,  will 
produce  on  the  wnole  a certain  line  of  conduct  in  those 
who  are  the  objects  of  them. 

But  it  has  been  already  said  that  the  external  circum- 
stances or  the  motives  being  the  same,  two  persons  will 
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often  act  differently  tinder  them.  As  the  external  motives 
are  by  the  supposition  the  same,  there  i*  some  difference 
in  the  persons  which  causes  the  difference  of  conduct. 
Under  the  same  external  circumstances  one  man  will 
violate  the  law,  and  another  will  not : one  will  steal  and 
rot),  and  commit  murder,  and  another  will  not.  It  ib  gene- 
rally said  that  the  transgressor  of  the  law  is  punished  on 
the  supposition  that  his  act  is  voluntary;  that  he  could,  if 
he  chose,  have  acted  differently.  Practically,  he  who 
executes  the  law  will  not  trouble  himself  with  the  question 
whether  a particular  individual  could  have  acted  differently 
under  the  circumstances : if  it  is  shown  that  such  a person 
possessed  the  ordinary'  understanding  of  mankind,  he  will 
sec  no  reason  for  remitting  the  punishment ; because  he 
believes  that  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  penalty  attached 
to  a particular  act  will  operate  to  deter  people  from  doing 
it.  The  question  of  an  absolute  free-will,  then,  does  not 
concern  a legislator.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  present  the 
proper  motives  for  acting  or  not  acting  in  certain  ways,  if 
he  believes  that  such  motives  will  on  the  whole  produce 
the  conduct  which  he  requires.  Nor  does  the  question  of  j 
absolute  free-will  concern  any  other  person  who  has  to 
direct  or  operate  upon  others.  If  he  believes  that  he  can 
place  such  circumstances  around  persons  or  present  to  them  ; 
Mich  motives  as  will  ensure  a determinate  course  of  action, 
it  is  unimportant  whether  he  believes  that  the  course  of ' 
action  is  necessarily  determined  by  these  circumstances,  or  ^ 
by  these  concurring  with  other  circumstances,  or  that  the 
persons  who  are  under  their  influence  do  in  some  way  or  I 
other  choose  and  determine  to  act  as  he  wishes  them  to  act.  j 

But  if  we  examine  more  closely  any  particular  act  of  a 
man’s  life,  suppose  it  to  be  an  act  which  has  about  it  all 
the  marks  of  slow  deliberation,  in  what  sense  can  we  say  that 
this  is  an  act  of  absolute  free-will  ? The  ordinary  language 
of  mankind  assumes  the  existence  of  choice — deliberation, 
and  yet  it  does  not  permit  us  to  maintain  that  any  act  is  an 
act  of  absolute  free-will.  If  it  is  a virtuous  act,  we  do 
not  barely  ascribe  it  to  a man's  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  motives  which  at  the  time  operated  on  him  ; we  speak 
of  hi*  habits,  his  education,  his  character,  as  the  things 
which  would  ensure  his  acting  on  a given  occasion  in  a 
determinate  way,  or,  if  we  so  choose  to  express  it.  as  secur- 
ing that  exercise  of  the  will  which  is  called  a proper  exercise. 
And  we  make  the  like  remarks  of  a man  who  has  delibe- 
rately done  a bad  act.  In  both  cases  we  do  not  attribute 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  man,  nor  yet  the  greater  part  of 
it,  to  his  then  determination.  We  refer  to  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances as  co-operating  to  this  determination.  This  is 
the  language  of  all  mankind,  and  the  language  of  all  man- 
kind, when  rightly  analyzed,  is  the  true  exponent  of  uni- 
versal opinion.  Confused  and  perplexed  as  it  often  is,  it 
contains  within  it  implicitly  the  elements  of  all  philosophy. 
Now  when  we  once  refer  to  antecedent  circumstances  as 
affecting  our  determination  under  the  motives  that  are 
presented  on  any  one  occasion,  we  give  up  the  theory'  of 
an  absolute  free-will,  for  we  make  every  act  of  will  depend, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  on  something  prior;  and  that 
something,  again,  must  by  the  like  reasoning  depend  on 
something  prior  to  it,  and  thus  wc  have  an  infinite  chain 
of  events,  and  consequently  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in 
an  inquiry  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacity. 
Thus  if,  as  Hartley  says,  * by  free-will  be  meant  a power  of 
beeinning  motion,'  no  person  can  consistently  with  his  own 
ordinary  language  ana  that  of  others  maintain  this  pro- 
position ; if  he  does,  he  will  contradict  himself  almost  as 
often  as  he  speaks. 

Human  actions,  then,  are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  subject 
to  the  same  general  laws  to  which  other  events  are  subject. 
Kvery  human  action  has  its  antecedents,  on  which  it  in 
some  degree  depends ; but  whether  every'  human  action  is 
as  necessary,  in  the  sense  in  which  Hume  explains  the  term 
necessary,  as  the  other  phenomena  which  we  see,  is  pre- 
cisely the  matter  in  dispute.  (Hume,  Essays,  * Of  Liberty 
and  Necessity/) 

When  it  is  said  that  even’  event  and  every  human 
action  has  its  antecedent  on  which  it  depends,  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  it  is  meant,  here  at  least,  to  maintain 
anything  else  than  this.  Such  antecedents  are  events 
which,  according  to  our  experience,  precede  the  given 
event  uniformly,  or  at  least  with  sufficient  uniformity  to 
generate  in  our  minds  the  notion  of  a certain  order  or  con- 
tinuity ; tor  though  any  given  antecedent  event  is  called  i 
the  cause  of  any  event  which  uniformly  follows  it  in  our 


ordinary  mode  of  speech,  we  here  mean  to  express  nothing 
more  than  the  fact  of  this  uniform  sequence.  The  utmost 
that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  antecedent  event  is,  accoiding  to 
the  constitution  of  the  universe  as  known  to  us,  a necessary 
condition  to  the  subsequent  event.  Neither  heat,  nor 
moisture,  nor  anything  else  that  we  can  name,  is  the  cause 
or  a cause  of  a seed  vegetating  and  producing  a plant  like 
that  from  which  it  came.  Heat  and  other  things  are  con- 
ditions of  vegetation  as  known  to  us.  The  efficient  cause 
can  only  be  one,  which  must  l>e  perpetual,  and  beyond 
which  we  seek  for  no  other.  This  efficient  cause  is  no  law 
of  nature,  a term  which  is  incapable  ol  all  strict  analysis. 
It  is  the  will  of  God,  to  those  who  admit  the  existence  and 
omnipotence  of  the  Deity.  To  those  who  do  not,  if  there 
be  such,  it  is  something  which  has  never  yet  been  ex- 
plained. 

Now  as  all  human  actions  have  their  antecedents,  with- 
out which,  according  to  our  experience,  they  could  not  be, 
it  follows  that  there  are  certain  antecedents  of  every  action 
which  are  its  conditions,  without  which  such  action  would 
never  be.  This  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  mankind  expressed  in  a different  form.  But  still 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  to  speak  of  man  exercising 
his  will,  that  is,  operating  on  the  motives  which  are  pre- 
sented to  him.  On  any  given  occasion  man  is  subjected 
to  various  momenta,  and  it  may  l>e  admitted  that  each 
man  will  be  directed  by  that  which  to  him  at  the  time  is 
the  strongest.  But  if  a power  of  estimating  different 
motives  be  admitted  to  exist  in  the  mind,  and  to  exist  in 
different  men  in  different  degrees,  the  strength  of  the 
motive  is  not  its  own  strength  acting  on  the  passive  mind ; 
it  is  the  activity  of  the  mind  which  according  to  its  power 
comprehends  the  motive  completely  or  incompletely. 

If  the  analogy  is  sound  between  human  actions  and 
other  phenomena,  and  if  in  other  phenomena  the  ante- 
cedents or  conditions  are  not  causes,  so  neither  are  the  an- 
tecedents or  conditions  of  human  actions  to  be  viewed  as 
their  causes.  Man  is  constantly  subjected  to  various  mo- 
menta, motives,  or  circumstances,  as  they  are  often  calked, 
without  which  he  would  not  act  as  he'  does  act.  These 
momenta  are  traced  back  by  an  infinite  series  to  the  first 
cause  of  all,  just  as  in  the  bare  physical  phenomena,  if  we 
trace  them  far  enough,  we  must  ascend  to  a first  cause.  If 
the  analogy  then  is  complete  between  man's  acts  and  other 
phenomena,  the  operation  of  all  these  complicated  con- 
ditions in  some  way  determines  the  acts  of  man ; but  how 
it  determines  them,  we  cannot  tell.  There  is  no  person  who 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  absolute  free-will  who  will  con- 
tend that  man  can  set  his  will  in  opposition  to  that  ofGod.  It 
is  possible  to  conceive  that  God  does  will  to  let  man  have 
free  action  within  certain  limits,  but  not  further;  and  all 
our  forms  of  speech  do  either  expressly  or  by  implication 
admit  that  our  will  is  free  to  a certain  extent,  which  we 
cannot  exactly  define,  but  tliat  it  is  not  absolutely  free. 
It  may  be  objected  that  to  deny  an  absolute  free-will  de- 
stroys the  distinction  between  actions ; tliat  it  represents 
the  Deity  as  Ihe  cause  of  vice  and  misery.  But  even  if  it 
should  be  so,  that  will  not  prove  a thing  to  be  false  which 
ri  established  by  the  sound  exercise  of  our  understanding. 
No  such  consequence  however  docs  follow.  To  God  we 
attribute  the  origin  of  everything;  and  consistently  with 
this  we  must  say  that  he  permits  vice  and  misery  to  exist 
in  the  world.  It  is  a consequence  of  man’s  nature  as  he  is 
constituted,  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  that  he  has  acted  and  does  act  in  such  a way  as  to 
cause  misery  to  himself  and  others. 

It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  God  has,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us,  so  constituted  man  that  he  does  not  always 
act  in  the  way  that  is  most  consistent  with  his  own  hap- 
piness and  the  happiness  of  others.  The  vicious  conduct 
of  many  men  in  life  is  an  object  of  disapprobation  to  others, 
and  in  all  societies  that  conduct  which  is  injurious  to  the 
existence  of  such  society  is  visited  with  penalties.  Thus  a 
vast  majority  of  mankind  see  that  certain  acts  are  injurious 
to  the  general  happiness,  and  it  is  one  main  object  of 
society  to  prevent  such  acts.  As  God  permits  society  to 
exist,  we  may  assume  that  he  wills  it  to  exist,  and  that  he 
wills  generally  the  means  by  which  society  attempts  to 
secure  its  own  existence.  It  is  a consequence  of  this  that 
he  disapproves  of  the  conduct  of  those  whose  acts  endanger 
the  existence  of  society.  We  cannot  say  that  he  does  hot 
will  it : it  exists,  and  therefore  is  consistent  with  his  ge- 
neral will.  We  are  compelled  therefore  to  apply  to  lum 
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by  analogy  such  terms  as  are  applicable  only  to  our  own 
limited  capacities : and  we  say  that  he  wills  generally  that 
all  things  shall  be  as  they  are,  but  that  he  disapproves  of 
some.  That  he  permits  man  so  much  liberty  of  action  as 
to  render  it  necessary  for  society  to  be  vigilant  against  the 
evil  doers  who  would  disturb  its  repose,  is  no  more  an  im- 
putation upon  his  goodness  than  that  he  permits  fire, 
tempest,  and  war  and  pestilence  and  famine  to  thin  the 
numbers  of  mankind.  So  far  as  concerns  those  who  suffer, 
it  is  the  same  thing  whether  they  suffer  from  the  hand  of 
man,  or  from  causes  over  which  man  has  no  control.  It  is 
consistent  with  all  experience  to  say  that  the  Deity  has 
willed  that  man  shall  suffer  pain  both  through  the  agency 
of  matter  and  through  the  agency  of  his  fellow-men.  Now 
if  we  shall  assume  that  God  only  wills  our  happiness  in  the 
sense  in  which  many  persons  understand  it — which  would, 
according  to  their  notions,  exclude  all  pain  and  suffering — 
whatever  misery  happens  through  man’s  misconduct  must 
be  against  his  general  will,  and  can  only  result  from  man 
having  an  absolute  free-will,  and  sometimes  exercising  it 
in  a way  different  from  the  Deity’s  wishes.  There  is  no 
evading  this  difficulty.  An  absolute  free-wili  in  man  or  in 
any  other  being  is  inconsistent  with  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Deity,  and  it  is,  as  already  shown,  contradicted  by  all 
our  observation  of  the  mode  in  which  man  is  operated 
upon  by  motives  ami  circumstances.  But  there  is  nothing 
which  prevents  us  from  attributing  to  man,  as  wc  do  in  our 
daily  expressions,  a power  of  determining  his  acts,  under 
given  circumstances,  in  one  direction  rather  than  in  another, 
and  in  a wrong  in  preference  to  a right  direction.  And  it 
is  further  admitted  by  the  universal  language  of  mankind, 
that  the  same  man  who  acted  wrong  under  one  set  of 
motives,  might  and  would  have  acted  right  if  he  had  been 
influenced  by  other  motives ; and  these  motives  to  right 
action,  it  is  also  admitted,  mav  bg  and  frequently  are  ex- 
ternal circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control.  It  is 
true  that  a man  may  so  discipline  himself,  that,  in  any  given 
circumstances  which  may  arise,  he  may  have  motives  at 
his  command  which  shall  enable  him  to  act  in  the  right 
direction,  a power  which  Hartley  speaks  of  in  the  passage 
ut  the  head  of  this  article.  But  if  some  men  can  do  this, 
all  cannot ; and  even  in  the  case  of  him  who  can  do  it,  we 
may  always  trace  the  origin  of  this  power  to  some  external 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control.  Man’s  will 
then  is  circumscribed  by  the  constitution  of  things,  of  which 
he  is  a part.-  lie  is  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
operated  upon  by  various  motives  to  action.  If  it  is  said 
that  he  must  be  determined  absolutely  by  fhat  which  is 
the  most  powerful,  this  is  only  another  mode  of  saying  that 
of  various  forces  tending  to  make  him  move,  the  strongest 
will  carry  him  in  its  own  direction.  But  in  truth  the  words 
force,  motive,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,  are  apt  to 
lead  us  to  false  analogies:  and  these  terms  require  ex- 
planation. * 

Every  man  believes  at  the  time  when  he  acts  with  de- 
liberation that,  he  has  a capacity  for  exercising  a free-will. 
But  he  also  knows  that  circumstances  may  prevent  de- 
liberation. Thus  it  is  a common  case  for  a man  to  allege 
that  if  he  had  not  been  alarmed  or  hurried,  he  would  have 
acted  differently ; or  in  other  words,  he  would  have  been 
enabled  to  deliberate  and  decide  better.  No  man  con- 
siders it  to  bo  a case  where  the  will  is  properly  concerned 
when  his  action  is  thus  impeded.  And  there  are  nu- 
merous like  cases  in  life  in  which  in  fact  there  is  no 
choice  or  deliberation,  and  consequently  no  real  exercise 
of  the  will.  The  power  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  de- 
liberate and  act,  is  often  suspended  or  not  exercised.  In 
most  cases  wc  act  from  habit  in  the  general  course  of  life ; 
in  other  cases  from  impulse ; and  when  we  act  from  im- 
pulse, there  is  no  deliberation  or  determinate  will.  It  ap- 
pears then  that  our  will  is  not  always  exercised  when  we 
act,  but  that  when  it  is  exercised  we  are  conscious  of  a 
capacity  to  weigh  deliberately  the  various  motives  or 
grounds  of  action  as  presented  by  things  external  to  our- 
selves and  as  presented  by  our  own  mental  activity.  Now 
if  we  say  that  the  strongest  motive  thus  presented  must 
prevail  and  determine  to  action,  we  may,  as  above  ob- 
served, be  misled  by  a false  analogy.  The  motive  may  be 
called  a moving  power ; and  if  so,  it  must  have  its  effect : 
but  to  deny  the  mind  all  power  in  itself  to  resist  the  motive, 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  consider  it  an  inert  moss  operated 
upon  solely  by  an  external  force.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
make  the  mind  of  man  a recipient  of  sensuous  phenomena 


without  any  power  to  operate  on  them.  The  systems  of 
philosophy  which  view  the  mind  as  such  a recipient  will 
he  consistent  in  making  it  yield  to  the  strongest  motive 
without  an  effort  of  its  own.  Those  systems  which  assign 
to  the  mind  a power  of  operating  on  impressions  may  con- 
sistently admit  a power  of  determining  which  of  them  it 
will  obey. 

God  the  creator  of  the  universe  is  omniscient.  To  him 
time  past,  present,  and  future,  is  one.  We  conceive  him  as 
knowing  ail  things,  willing  all  things,  directing  all  things. 
But  our  acts  of  free-will  then,  it  may  be  urged,  are  God’s 
will,  ar.d  therefore  not  man’s.  Therefore  free-will  in  man 
in  any  sense  contradicts  our  notion  of  God's  power.  To 
this  we  answer,  that  man’s  power  to  will  is  here  considered 
as  a fact  of  which  our  daily  experience  convinces  ns ; and 
further,  that  the  existence  of  this  power  is  a legitimate  de- 
duction from  the  nature  of  mail’s  mind,  which  is  here  sup- 
posed to  have  an  activity  independent  of  all  sensuous  im- 
pressions. It  is  admitted  that  if  our  actions  are  viewed  in 
reference  to  the  power  of  God,  as  we  conceive  it,  we  can- 
not reconcile  our  notion  of  the  freedom  of  our  actions  with 
our  notion  of  the  power  of  God.  But  there  is  no  contra- 
diction here.  Contradiction  implies  that  the  things  be- 
tween which  it  arises  are  equally  within  the  cognizance  of 
our  understanding.  It  is  no  contradiction  to  say  that  God 
wills  all  men’s  acts,  and  that  man  wills  his  own.  Both 
things  may  be  true,  though  we  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
is  so. 

WILL  AND  TESTAMENT.  Before  the  passing  of 
the  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  7,  commonly  called  the  Statute  of 
Wills,  and  the  34  & 35  of  Henry  VIII.,  c.  5,  there  existed 
no  general  testamentary  power  over  freehold  land  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  power  of  making  a will  of  personal  property, 
including  goods  and  chattels,  and  also  terms  for  years  and 
chatlel  interests  in  land,  appears  to  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  period.  It  seems  however  that  this  power  did  not 
originally  extend  to  the  whole  of  a man’s  personal  estate, 
unless  he  died  without  wife  or  issue,  but  that,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  Scotland,  a man’s  goods  were  divisible  into 
three  equal  parts,  one  of  which  went  to  his  children,  an- 
other to  his  wife,  and  the  third  was  at  his  own  disposal. 
If  he  had  no  wife  or  no  children,  he  might  then  bequeath 
one  half,  and  if  he  had  neither  wile  nor  children,  the 
whole  was  disposable  by  will  (2  Bl.  Comm.,  492).  The 
law  however  was  gradually  altered,  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  in  the  province  of  York, 
the  principality  of  Wales,  and  in  the  city  of  London  more 
lately  by  statute,  so  as  to  give  a man  the  power  of  be- 
queathing the  whole  of  his  personal  property.  And  now, 
by  the  l Viet.,  c.  20,  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  wills  (whereby  the  former  statutes  there  enume- 
rated with  respect  to  wills  are  repealed,  except  so  far  as 
the  same  acts  or  any  of  them  respectively  relate  to  any 
wills  or  estates  j/ur  autre  vie  to  wnich  this  act  does  not 
extend),  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every 
person  to  devise,  bequeath,  and  dispose  of,  by  his  will, 
executed  as  required  by  that  act,  all  real  anil  personal 
estate  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  either  at  law  or  in 
equity  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Very  extensive  alterations 
have  been  introduced  into  the  law  of  wills  by  this  statute ; 
but  as  it  does  not  extend  to  any  will  made  before  the  1st 
of  January,  1838,  it  is  still  necessary  to  consider  the  law  as 
it  stood  previous  to  the  act. 

In  general  all  persons  are  capable  of  disposing  by  will 
of  both  real  and  personal  estate  who  have  sufficient  discre- 
tion and  free-will,  and  have  not  been  guilty  of  certain 
offences.  The  power  of  the  king  to  make  a will  is  defined 
by  the  39  & 40  Geo.  III.,  c.  88,  s.  10.  By  the  former  sta- 
tute of  wills,  married  women,  persons  within  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  idiots  and  persons  of  insane  memory,  were 
declared  incapable  of  making  wills  of  real  estate.  These 
disabilities,  which  were  all  previously  known  to  the  common 
law',  extended  equally  to  the  bequeathing  of  personal  estate, 
except  that  infants  of  a certain  age,  namely,  males  of  four- 
teen and  females  of  twelve  might  dispose,  by  will,  of  per- 
sonalty: and  that  by  the  12  Oar.  II.,  c.  21,  s.  8,  a father 
under  twenty-one  might,  by  a will  attested  by  two  wit- 
nesses, appoint  guardians  to  his  children.  But  now,  by 
the  second  section  of  the  new  Wills  Act,  no  will  made  by 
any  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  is  valid  ; 
anil  no  will  made  by  any  married  woman  is  now  valid, 
except  such  a will  as  might  have  been  made  by  a married 
woman  before  the  passing  of  the  new  act.  The  disability 
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of  a married  woman  is  not  absolute.  She  mav  make  a will 
of  her  personal  property  with  the  consent  of  tier  husband, 
which  will  be  operative  if  he  survive  her.  The  validity  of 
a lunatic's  will  depends  upon  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the 
time  of  making  it.  Persons  bom  deaf  nnd  dumb  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  incapable  of  making  a w»u,  but  the  presump- 
tion may  be  rebutted  by  evidence.  Blindness  and  deafness 
alone  do  not  in  themselves  produce  incapacity.  Traitors 
and  felons  are  incompetent  to  make  wills  from  the  lime  of 
their  conviction,  and  it  seems  that  even  an  outlaw,  though 
it  be  but  for  civil  debt,  is  incapable  of  making  a will  of 
personalty  till  his  outlawry  is  reversed.  Devices  of  lands 
by  aliens  are  at  least  voidable,  the  crown  being  entitled, 
after  office  found,  to  seize  them  in  the  hands  of  the  devisee, 
as  it  might  have  done  in  those  of  the  alien  during  his  life. 

Previously  to  the  late  act  the  general  power  of  testators 
was  subject  to  exceptions.  Customary  freeholds  and  copy- 
holds  were  not  within  the  Statute  of  Wills,  and  therefore, 
unless  where  devisable  by  special  custom,  could  in  general 
be  passed  only  by  means  of  a surrender  to  the  use  of  a 
will.  By  the  68  Geo.  III.,  c.  102,  the  want  of  a surrender 
was  supplied  in  cases  where  it  was  a mere  form,  but  the 
act  did  not  apply  to  cases  where  there  was  no  custom  to 
surrender  to  the  use  of  u will,  nor  to  what  are  called  cus- 
tomary freeholds.  [Manor.]  Again,  a devisee  or  surren- 
deree of  copyholds  could  not  devise  before  admittance, 
though  an  heir-at-law  might.  Conditions  were  not  devisable, 
nor  were  rights  of  entry  or  action,  nor  contingent  interests 
when  the  person  1o  be  entitled  was  not  ascertained : lands 
acquired  after  the  execution  of  the  will  also  did  not  pass 
by  it ; but  now,  by  section  3 of  the  act,  the  power  of 
disposition  by  will  extends  to  all  real  and  personal  estate, 
and  to  all  estates,  interests,  and  rights  whatsoever,  to  which 
the  testator  may  he  entitled  at  Ihe  time  of  his  death, 
though  acquired  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  his  will. 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  de- 
vises or  bequests  may  be  made  except  under  the  3-1 
Hen.  VIII.,  which  foibids  devises  of  lands  to  bodies 
olitic  and  corporate.  Exceptions  to  this  statute  have 
een  introduced  by  the  43  Eli*.,  c.  4,  in  favour  of  devises 
to  charitable  uses  [Charitahle  Uses],  and  by  the  43  Geo. 

111.,  c.  107,  nnd  43  Geo.  III.,  c.  108.  which  authorize  de- 
vises of  lands  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty, 
and  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  churches  or  chapels,  the 
enlargement  of  churchyards  or  of  the  residence  or  glebe 
for  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.  Alienage  cannot 
he  property  called  an  incapacity  to  take  by  devise,  as  the 
devised  lands  remain  in  the  alien  till  office  found,  when 
they  vest  in  the  crown.  By  the  9 Geo.  II.,  c.  30,  no  lands 
or  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  or 
charged  on  land  can  lie  given  to  any  charitable  use  by 
way  of  devise.  [Mortmain.]  By  the  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  98, 
no  disposition  of  property  can  be  made  by  will  or  other- 
wise, »o  as  to  accumulate  the  income  for  a longer  period 
than  for  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  the  settlor,  or 
during  certain  minorities  [Thellijsson],  and  by  what  is 
called  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  no  property  can  be 
settled  by  deed  or  will  so  as  to  be  inalienable  for  more 
than  a life  or  lives  in  being,  and  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards. [Settlement.] 

The  law  never  required  for  the  validity  of  a will  that 
it  should  be  drawn  up  in  any  particular  form  or  be  ex- 
pressed in  testamentary  language.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  instrument  should  express  the  intentions  of  the 
deceased  with  respect  to  the  destination  of  his  property. 
Instruments  in  the  form  of  deeds,  agreements  bonds, 
letters,  &c.  have  frequently  been  held  to  have  a testa- 
mentary operation.  The  only  essential  requisite  was  that 
the  instrument  should  be  made  to  depend  on  the  event 
of  death  as  necessary  to  consummate  it;  for  where  a 
paper  directs  a benefit  to  be  conferred  inter  vivos  without 
reference  expressly  or  by  implication  to  the  death  of  the 
individual  conferring  it,  it  cannot  he  established  as  testa- 
mentary. Before  the  late  act,  wills  of  personal  estate  might 
even  be  nuncupative,  that  is  to  say,  might  be  declared  by 
the  testator  without  writing  before  witnesses,  provided 
they  were  made  in  conformity  with  the  directions  con- 
tained in  the  I9th  section  of  ifie  Statute  of  Frauds  (29 Car. 

11.,  c.  3j.  A will  devising  freehold  lauds  of  inheritance 
was  required  to  be  executed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  5th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  required  it 
to  be  signed  by  the  party  devising,  or  by  some  other  person 
in  his  presence  and  by  his  express  direction,  and  to  be  at- 


tested and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the  devisor  by 
three  or  more  credible  witnesses.  It  was  held  that  it  was 
not  necessary'  that  the  witnesses  should  see  the  testator 
sign,  that  they  should  be  present  at  the  same  time,  or  know 
the  contents  of  the  instrument ; and  when  the  will  was  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  testator,  the  occurrence  of  his  name 
in  any  part  of  it  was  held  to  be  a sufficient  signing.  The 
term  ‘ credible,’  which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  under 
the  old  law,  is  omitted  in  the  new  act,  and  it  is  enacted  in 
the  14th  section  that  no  will  is  to  be  void  on  account  of  the 
incompetency  of  any  attesting  witness.  By  the  15th  sec- 
tion gifts  to  attesting  witnesses  or  their  wives  or  husbands 
are  declared  void.  This  is  an  extension  of  Ihe  25  Geo.  II., 
c.  26,  which  related  only  to  wills  then  requiring  the  at- 
testation of  witnesses,  that  is  to  say,  to  wills  of  real  estate. 
The  words  as  to  wives  or  husbands  are  new.  The  signa- 
ture of  the  testator  was  not  required  for  the  validity 
of  a will  of  personalty  or  of  copyholds,  whether  the  in- 
strument was  in  his  own  hand-writing  or  in  that  of  an- 
other- But  now,  by  the  91h  section  of  the  act  of  Victoria, 
no  will,  whether  of  real  or  personal  eBlate.  is  to  be  valid  un- 
less it  be  in  writing,  and  signed  at  the  foot  or  end  bv  the 
testator  or  by  some  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  direc- 
tion ; and  such  signature  roust  be  made  or  acknowledged 
by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses 
present  at  the  same  time,  and  such  witnesses  must  attest  and 
subscribe  the  will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  but  no  par- 
ticular foim  of  attestation  is  necessary.  Section  lOenactsthat 
all  appointments  made  by  will  are  to  be  executed  in  the 
manner  above  prescribed,  and  are  to  be  valid  when  so  exe- 
cuted notwithstanding  the  nonobservance  of  any  other  cere- 
monies required  by  the  power  under  which  the  appoint- 
ment is  made.  By  the  1 1th  and  12th  sections.it  is  de- 
clared that  the  act  is  not  to  affect  the  wills  of  soldiers  on 
actual  service  or  of  mariners  at  sea,  which  arc  to  remain 
subject  to  the  particular  provisions  made  respecting  them 
by  the  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1 Wm.  IV.,  c.  20.  Questions 
having  sometimes  arisen  as  to  what  amounted  to  publica- 
tion of  a will,  section  13  expressly  enacts  that  no  other 
publication  should  bo  requisite  than  execution  in  the 
manner  prescribed. 

It  is  the  rule  in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  that  a 
will  of  lands  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  country' 
where  the  lands  arc.  The  place  where  and  the  language 
in  which  such  a will  is  written  are  unimportant,  the  loc  ality 
of  the  lands  being  the  only  point  to  be  considered.  Thus 
a will  made  in  France  ana  wrilten  in  French,  of  lands  in 
England,  must  contain  expressions  which  when  translated 
into  English  would  properly  designate  the  lands  in  question, 
and  must  he  executed  according  to  the  forms  required  bv 
the  English  law.  For  the  same  reason  lands  in  England 
belonging  to  an  English  subject  domiciled  abrond  and  dying 
intestate,  will  descend  according  to  the  English  law.  With 
respect  to  personalty1,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  both  of 
testacy  and  intestacy,  Ihe  law  of  the  domicile  affords  the 
rule  for  the  construction  of  the  will  and  the  distribution  of 
the  property.  Thus  if  a British  subject  becomes  domi- 
ciled abroad,  the  law' of  his  domicile  at  the  time  of  his 
death  would  be  the  rule  which  the  English  courts  would 
follow  in  determining  the  validity  of  his  will  and  admi- 
nistering his  personal  property  in  England,  and  vice 
rend  in  the  case  of  a foreigner  dying  domiciled  in 
England.  The  question  of  domicile  is  one  more  of  fact 
than  of  law,  and  cases  sometimes  arise  where  it  is  matter 
of  difficulty  to  determine  w hat  was  the  actual  domicile  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  party,  and  consequently  what 
rule  is  to  be  followed  in  the  distribution  of  his  personal 
estate.  Where  an  Englishman  domiciled  abroad  nas  real 
property  in  England,  he  ought,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  doctrine  with  respect  to  real  and  personal 
property,  to  make  two  wills,  one  duly  executed  according 
to  the  English  law',  devising  his  real  estate,  and  another 
framed  according  to  the  law  of  his  domicile  disposing  of 
his  personal  property. 

A will  is,  in  all  cases  whatever,  a revocable  instrument. 
It  was  an  established  rule  of  law  that  the  will  of  a feme 
sole  w as  revoked  by  her  marriage,  but  marriage  alone  w as 
not  considered  as  a revocation  of  the  will  of  a man  ; though 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  a child,  whom  the  wqll  would 
disinherit,  conjointly  had  that  effect,  on  the  ground  that 
these  circumstances  together  produced  such  a tola!  change 
in  tlie  testator’s  situation,  that  it  could  not  be  presumed 
he  could  intend  any  previous  disposition  of  property  to 
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continue  unchanged.  Still  it  was  supposed  that  these 
rules  might  he  modified  by  circumstances.  But  by  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  new  act  every  will  made  by  a man  or 
woman  is  revoked  by  marriage,  except  a will  made  in  ex- 
ercise of  a power  of  appointment  when  the  real  or  personal 
estate  thereby  appointed  would  not,  in  default  of  appoint- 
ment, pass  to  the  heir,  personal  representative,  or  next  of 
kin  of  the  appointor.  And  by  the  10th  section  no  will  is 
to  be  considered  as  revoked  by  any  presumption  of  inten- 
tion on  the  ground  of  an  alteration  in  circumstances.  By 
the  20th  section  no  will  or  codicil  is  revocable  except  as 
above  mentioned,  or  by  another  will  or  codicil  executed  in 
manner  required  by  the  act,  or  by  a writing  declaring  an 
intention  to  revoke,  executed  in  the  same  manner,  or  by 
burning,  tearing,  or  otherwise  destroying  the  will  by  the 
testator  himself,  or  by  some  other  person  in  his  presence, 
and  by  his  direction,  with  intent  to  revoke.  And  by  the 
21st  section  no  obliteration,  interlineation,  or  other  altera- 
tion made  in  any  will  after  execution  is  to  have  any  effect, 
except  in  so  lar  as  the  words  or  effect  of  the  will  previous 
to  the  alteration  cannot  be  made  out,  unless  the  alteration 
be  executed  as  a will,  such  execution  to  be  in  the  margin 
opposite  or  near  to  the  alteration,  or  to  a memorandum  re- 
ferring to  the  alteration.  By  the  Statute  of  Frauds  witnesses 
to  a will  were  required  to  sign  in  the  testator’s  presence, 
but  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  sign  in  tneir  pre- 
sence, whereas  by  section  6 of  that  act  a mere  revocation 
in  writing  must  have  been  signed  by  the  testator  in  pre- 
sence of  the  witnesses,  but  they  were  not  required  to  sign 
in  his  presence.  This  inconsistency  is  now  removed.  The 
intention  to  destroy  is  what  the  law  regards,  atid  which  it 
requires  should  be  expressed  by  one  or  other  of  the  modes 
pointed  out  in  the  act.  The  21st  section  alters  the  law  as 
to  the  effect  of  obliterations  where  the  words  remain 
legible,  and  of  cancellation  by  drawing  lines  across  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  will.  These  acts  will  now  be  of 
no  effect  unless  properly  executed  and  attested.  By  the 
23rd  section  no  conveyance  or  other  act  made  or  done 
subsequently  to  the  execution  of  a will  of  real  or  personal 
estate,  except  an  act  of  revocation,  is  to  prevent  tnc  ope- 
ration of  the  will  upon  such  estate  or  interest  as  the  testa- 
tor has  power  to  dispose  of  at  the  time  of  his  death  : and  by 
the  24th  section  every  will  is  to  be  construed  with  reference 
to  the  real  and  personal  estate  comprised  in  it,  to  speak 
and  take  effect  as  if  it  had  been  executed  immediately 
before  the  death  of  the  testator,  unless  a contrary  inten- 
tion appear  on  the  will. 

The  above-mentioned  enactments  on  the  subject  of  re- 
vocation. taken  in  conjunction  with  the  two  last-mentioned 
sections,  do  away  with  most  of  the  old  doctrine  as  to  the 
partial  revocation  of  wills  depending  on  alterations  in  the 
state  of  the  properly  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  will. 

Republicmtion  of  a will  is  in  fact  & re-execution  of  it, 
being  a repetition  of  the  ceremonies  required  for  its  ori- 

Snal  validity  ; therefore  before  the  recent  act  a devise  of 
nds  could  only  be  reunbHshed  by  signature  and  attestation 
by  three  witnesses,  while  with  respect  to  copyholds  and 
personalty  a will  might  be  republisned  without  any  formal 
execution,  and  even  by  the  mere  parol  acts  and  declara- 
tions of  the  testator. 

The  22nd  section  of  the  act  provides  that  no  will  or 
codicil,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  shall  have  been  in  any 
manner  revokeo,  shall  be  revived  otherwise  than  by  the 
re-execution  thereof,  or  by  a codicil  executed  in  manner 
required  by  the  act,  andshowingan  intention  to  revive  the 
same ; and  when  any  will  or  codicil  which  shall  be  partly 
and  afterwards  wholly  revoked,  shall  be  revived,  the  revi- 
val is  not  to  extend  to  such  parts  as  had  been  revoked 
before  the  revocation  of  the  whole,  unless  a contrary  in- 
tention appear.  Under  the  old  law,  if  a second  dill  or 
codicil  which  revoked  a former  will  was  afterwards  can- 
celled, the  first,  if  it' had  been  kept  undestroyed,  was  held 
to  be  revived.  It  had  previously  been  determined  (4  Ves., 
610)  that  a subsequent  codicil,  merely  for  a particular  pur- 
pose and  confirming  the  will  in  otner  respects,  did  not 
amount  to  a republication  of  parts  of  the  will  revoked  by 
a former  codicil.  This  section  extends  the  doctrine  to  the 
ease  where  a will  had  been  first  partially  and  afterwards 
wholly  revoked. 

The  rules  of  law  as  to  settlements  of  real  or  personal 
estate  by  deed  or  will  have  already  been  explained.  [Set- 
Tirwent;  Use.]  Estates  or  interests  in  property  created 
by  way  of  executory  devise  or  bequest,  that  is  to  say,  such 


as  are  made  expectant  on  the  determination  of  prior  estates 
in  the  same  property,  may  be,  like  estates  created  by  way 
of  remainder  in  a deed,  either  vested  or  contingent.  So 
far  asdepends  upon  the  nature  of  the  limitations  themselves, 
the  same  rules  are  in  general  applicable  to  executor)’  de- 
vises or  bequests  as  to  remainders  [Rewaindeu];  but 
testamentary  instruments  are  not  coiihtrucd  with  the  same 
strictness  as  deeds,  and  in  determining  the  question  of  vest- 
ing or  contingency,  many  considerations,  depending  on  ex- 
pressions in  the  will  or  other  circumstances  appearing  upon 
the  face  of  it,  are  admitted  os  affording  presumptions  of 
the  intention  of  the  testator.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give 
any  enumeration  of  the  numerous  rules  which  have  been 
laid  down  on  this  subject,  and  which  are  of  couise  liable 
to  be  modified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  eack 
pari iculftr  case.  It  may  however  be  observed  generally 
that  when  a ftiture  gill  is  preceded  by  a gift  of  the  imme- 
diate interest,  it  is  primd  facte  to  be  presumed  that  the 
enjoyment  only  is  postponed,  and  that  the  future  gift  is 
vested  in  interest ; whereas  when  there  is  no  gift  of  the 
immediate  interest,  the  contrary  presumption  obtains  : and 
again,  that  when  the  enjoyment  of  a gilt  is  postponed,  not 
on  account  of  circumstances  personal  to  the  object  of  the 
gift,  but  with  a view  to  the  circumstances  of  the  estate,  the 
gift  is  to  be  presumed  vested.  With  respect  to  pecuniary 
legacies,  some  distinctions,  borrowed  from  the  civil  law,  arc 
admitted  which  have  no  place  as  to  real  estate,  and  which 
have  probably  arisen  from  the  control  exercised  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  over  wills  of  personalty.  One  of  these 
distinctions  is  that  where  futurity  is  annexed  to  the  sub- 
fiance  of  the  gift,  the  vesting  is  in  the  mean  time  suspended ; 
but  where  the  time  of  payment  only  is  future,  I he  legacy 
vests  immediately.  If  however  the  only  gift  is  contained 
in  the  direction  to  pay,  it  is  held  that  the  case  is  not  to  be 
ranked  with  those  in  which  the  payment  or  distribution 
only  is  deferred,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  in  which 
time  is  annexed  to  the  substance  of  the  gift.  When  a 
future  gill  of  a principal  sum  is  coupled  with  a gift  of  the 
interest  in  the  mean-time,  a strong  presumption  exists  in 
favour  of  vesting.  It  is  generally  considered  that  a very 
clear  expression  of  intention  must  exist  in  order  to  post- 
pone the  vesting  of  residuary  bequests,  on  the  ground  that 
intestacy  may  often  be  the  consequence  of  holding  them 
to  Ik;  contingent. 

Numerous  aucstions  arise  and  various  rules  have  becu 
laid  down  witn  respect  to  the  construction  of  what  are 
called  gills  to  classes  in  wills,  such  as  gifts  to  persons 
under  the  general  denominations  of  children,  issue,  de- 
scendants, relations,  next  of  kin,  legal  or  personal  repre- 
sentatives, &c.,  both  as  to  the  description  of  persons  en- 
titled and  the  mode  of  distribution  among  them  ; but  it  is 
impossible  to  notice  them  in  detail  within  the  limits  of  this 
article. 

Great  changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  law,  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  wills  by  the  above-mentioned  24th 
section  or  the  act  declaring  that  wills  are  to  be  construed 
to  speak  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  the  six  follow- 
ing clauses.  The  25th  section  enacts  that,  unless  a con- 
trary intention  appear  on  the  will,  a residuary  devise  shall 
include  all  estates  comprised  in  lapsed  and  void  devises. 
This  alters  the  former  law.  whereby  such  estates  devolved 
on  the  heir.  The  2Gth  clause  enacts  that  a general  devise 
of  the  testators  lands  shall  include  copyhold  and  leasehold 
ns  well  as  Freehold  lands,  unless  a contrary  intention  ap- 
pear. This  also  effects  a considerable  alteration  iu  the 
law  of  devises.  Formerly  neither  copyholds  (unless  sur- 
rendered to  the  use  of  the  will)  nor  leaseholds  would  pass 
by  a general  devise  of  lands  or  other  genet al  words  de- 
scriptive of  real  estate,  unless  the  testator  had  no  freehold 
lands  on  which  it  might  operate.  Since  the  statute  of  the 
55  Geo.  III.,  c.  192,  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  sur- 
renders in  certain  cases,  copyholds  stood  upon  nearly  the 
same  footing  as  freeholds,  in  respect  to  a general  devise. 
But  leaseholds  still  continued  subject  to  the  old  rule  of 
law.  By  the  27th  section,  unless  a contrary  intention  ap- 
pear, a general  devise  of  real  estate  and  a general  bequest 
of  personal  estate  are  respectively  to  include  estates  and 
property  over  which  the  testator  has  a general  power  of 
appointment.  It  was  never  considered  necessary  in  the 
execution  of  a power  of  appointing  real  estate,  whether 
general  or  special,  to  refer  expressly  to  the  power.  It  was 
sufficient  if  the  intention  to  exercise  it  appeared  from  a 
description  of  the  property  in  the  will  or  by  other  means. 
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If  the  testator  had  no  other  lands  answering  the  descrip- 
tion, & general  devise  would  have  been  a good  execution 
of  the  power.  But  it  was  otherwise  if  he  had  any  other 
lands  wnich  would  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  devise.  The 
enactment  applies  only  when  the  testator  has  a general 
power  of  appointment.  Where  the  power  is  limited  or 
special,  it  seems  that  the  old  rule  of  construction  will  still 
hold.  As  to  personal  property  the  rule  was,  that  there 
must  be  some  reference  to  the  power,  on  the  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  ground  that  as  any  person  must  be  supposed 
possessed  of  some  personalty,  there  was  enough  to  make  a 
general  bequest  operative  without  reference  to  the  pro- 
perty comprised  in  the  power.  As  with  respect  to  devises, 
it  seems  that  the  old  rule  must  still  prevail  where  the 
power  is  special  or  limited.  By  the  28th  section  a devise 
of  real  estate  without  wools  of  limitation  is,  unless  a con- 
trary intention  appear  by  the  will,  to  be  construed  to  pass 
the  fee.  This  clause  introduces  a very  considerable  altera- 
tion of  the  old  law,  under  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrince  that  the  heir  was  not  to  be  disinherited  by  im- 
plication, it  was  settled  that  a devise  of  lands  without 
words  of  limitation  conferred  on  the  devisee  an  estate  for 
life  only,  even  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  a con- 
trary intention  in  other  parts  of  the  will.  The  29th  section 
enacts,  that  in  any  devise  or  bequest  of  real  or  personal 
estate  the  words  * die  without  issue,’  * die  without  leaving 
issue,'  or  4 have  no  issue,’  or  any  other  words  of  the  like 
import,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a want  or  failure  of 
issue  at  the  time  of  the  death,  and  not  an  indefinite 
failure  of  issue,  unless  a contrary  intention  appear;  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  such  words'  import,  if  no  issue  de- 
scribed in  a preceding  gift  shall  be  bom,  or  if  there  shall 
be  no  issue  who  shall  live  to  attain  the  age  or  other- 
wise answer  the  description  required  for  obtaining  a vested 
estate  by  a preceding  gift  to  such  issue.  Under  the  old 
law,  when  a testator  gave  an  estate  to  A and  his  heirs, 
and  directed  that  if  A died  without  issue  it  should  go  to 
B,  though  his  meaning  in  most  cases  was  that  B should 
have  it  unless  A had  issue  living  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  word  ‘issue’  was  held  to  comprise  descendants  of 
every  degree  existing  at  any  distance  of  time,  and  Ihe 
consequence  was,  that  where  the  subject  of  the  devise 
was  real  estate,  A took  an  estate  tail  and  acquired  the 
absolute  dominion  over  the  property  [Remainder],  and 
where  it  was  personalty  the  ulterior  disposition  to  B was 
void  for  remoteness.  ^Settlement.] 

By  the  30th  section  every  devise  of  real  estate  (not  be- 
ing a right  of  presentation  to  a church)  to  a trustee  or  ex- 
ecutor is  to  be  construed  to  pass  a fee  simple,  unless  where 
a definite  term  of  yean  or  an  estate  of  freehold  less  than 
the  fee  simple  is  expressly  given  to  him.  And  by  the  31st 
section  trustees  iinuer  an  unlimited  devise  to  them,  when 
the  trust  may  endure  beyond  the  life  of  a person  bene- 
ficially entitled  for  life,  are  to  take  the  fee.  When  the  limi- 
tation in  a will  was  made  to  a trustee  by  way  of  use,  he 
took  the  legal  estate  by  the  operation  of  tne  statute  of 
uses,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  trust.  But  in 
other  cases  the  question  was  determined  by  the  intention 
of  the  testator,  as  collected  from  the  nature  of  the  trust ; 
and  the  trustee  was  considered  to  take  only  that  quantity 
of  estate  which  the  exigencies  of  the  trust  required.  Such 
a rule  of  construction  was  obviously  of  very'  difficult  ope- 
ration, and  it  was  often  not  easy  to  determine  in  whom  the 
fee  was  vested  at  any  given  period,  and  therefore  who  were 
the  proper  parties  to  deal  with  the  property  and  to  join  in 
a conveyance  of  it.  The  enactments  contained  in  the  two 
last-mentioned  sections  will  in  a great  measure  remedy 
this  inconvenience. 

It  follows  from  the  nature  of  wills  that  the  devises 
and  bequests  contained  in  them  are  liable  to  failure 
from  the  death  of  the  devisee  or  legatee  before  the  tes- 
tator. This  is  called  the  doctrine  of  lapse.  It  applies 
equally  to  devises  of  real  estate  and  to  bequests  of  per- 
sonalty. It  is  a general  rule  that  words  of  limitation  to 
heirs  or  executors  super  added  to  a gift  have  no  effect  in 
reventing  lapse  in  case  of  the  devisee  or  legatee  dying 
efore  the  testator,  they  being  considered  not  as  words 
of  gift,  but  merely  as  indicating  the  legal  devolution  of 
the  property.  When  the  gift  is  to  several  persons  as  joint 
tenants,  unless  all  the  objects  die  before  the  testator, 
there  can  be  no  lapse ; for  as  joint  tenants  are  each  takers 
of  the  whole,  any  one  existing  at  the  death  of  the  testator 
will  be  entitled  to  the  entirety.  The  same  is  the  case 


where  the  gift  is  to  a class,  unless  where  the  individuals 
of  the  class  were  ascertained  before  the  lapse.  Two 
changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  law  of  lapse  by  the 
new  act.  The  32nd  section  enacts  that  devises  of  estates 
tail  shall  not  lapse,  but  that  where  the  devisee  in  tail  dies 
during  the  life-time  of  the  testator,  leaving  issue,  the  de- 
vise shall  take  effect  as  if  he  had  died  immediately  alter 
the  testator,  unless  a contrary  intention  appear  by  the  w ill : 
and,  by  the  33id  section,  gifts  to  children  or  other  issue 
w ho  shall  die  before  the  testator,  having  issue  living  at  the 
testator's  death,  are  not  to  lapse,  but,  if  no  contrary  inten- 
tion appear  by  the  will,  are  to  take  effect  os  if  the  person 
had  died  immediately  after  the  testator.  As  a will  of 
personalty  operated  upon  all  the  property  of  that  kind  be- 
longing to  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  there 
could  obviously  be  no  intestacy  with  regard  to  any  part 
of  the  personal  estate  while  there  was  a valid  residuary  be- 
quest. Tlie  same  will  now  be  true  of  wills  of  real  estate 
in  which  there  is  a valid  residuary  devise,  so  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  room  for  many  of  the  questions  that 
arose  as  to  whether  the  residuary  devisee  took  beneficially 
or  as  a trustee,  and  os  to  the  devolution  of  real  estate  di- 
rected to  be  sold. 

It  should  be  observed  that  where  an  ambiguity  exists  on 
the  face  of  a will,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  patent, 
parol  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  to  remove  it,  becau** 
to  admit  evidence  to  explain  what  the  will  has  left  uncer- 
tain would  be  in  effect  to  make  a new  will  by  parol. 
Where  however  the  ambiguity  is  not  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  will,  but  arises  from  circumstances  disclosed  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  the  will  into  effect,  it  may  be 
removed  by  evidence  of  the  same  nature. 

(Powell  On  Devises,  and  Jarman’s  Notes  to  Bythewood’s 
Precedents , Wills.')  [Executor;  Legacy.] 

WILL.  {Scotland.)  The  right  of  bequest  in  Scotland  is 
confined  to  moveable  or  personal  property.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend to  heritable  or  real  property — which  comprehends  lands 
and  tenements,  fixtures,  those  appurtenances  of  a family 
mansion  (such  as  the  pictures,  plate,  and  library)  which  are 
called  4 heirship  moveables,'  the  machinery  in  mines  and 
manufactories,  the  stock  on  farms,  and  every  description  of 
security  or  other  right  over  any  of  these  kinds  of  property. 
Settlements  may  be  made  of  heritable  property  in  the  man- 
ner which  will  be  described  below,  blit  it  is  a principle  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  one  the  neglect  of  which  is 
often  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences,  that  no 
such  settlement  can  be  made  in  the  form  of  a will.  All 
persons  of  sound  mind  above  the  age  of  puberty  (14  in 
males,  and  12  in  females;  may  execute  wills  ; and  persons 
under  guardianship,  as  wives  and  minors  who  have  cura- 
tors, may  do  so  without  the  consent  of  their  guardians. 
Until  very  lately  the  will  of  a bastard  was  ineffectual,  and 
the  moveable  goods  of  such  a person,  lapsing  to  the 
crown  on  his  death,  were  distributed  by  a gilt  in  ex- 
chequer ; but  this  peculiarity  has  been  abolished  by  6 Sc  7 
W.  IV.,  c.  22.  A verbal  or  4 nuncupative’  will,  if  uttered 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  w ho  bear  testimony  to  it, 
is  valid  to  the  extent  of  a hundred  pounds  Scots,  or 
Si.  Os.  8 d.  sterling  ; and  if  the  bequest  should  exceed  that 
sum,  the  legatee  may  recover  to  tlic  extent  of  the  hundu-d 
pounds  Scots.  A will,  sufficiently  formal  in  all  points  to 
prove  its  terms  and  its  date,  must  be  executed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — The  grantor's  usual  signature  must  be 
given  at  the  end,  and,  if  there  be  more  than  one  sheet,  on 
each  sheet : the  usual  practice  is  to  sign  each  page.  Any 
interpolation  in  the  margin  must  have  the  christened 
name  or  the  initial  letter  of  it  above,  and  the  surname  or 
its  initial  letter  below.  He  must  either  sign  iu  the  pre- 
sence of,  or  show  and  acknowledge  his  subscription  to, 
two  witnesses,  who  must  be  males,  above  fourteen  years 
old.  The  witnesses  sign  the  deed  at  the  end,  each  putting 
after  his  name  the  word  4 witness.’  The  will  must  termi- 
nate with  4 a testing  clause,’  setting  forth  that  the  granter 
has  signed  the  deed  in  presence  of  the  witnesses,  vroo  are 
named  and  so  designed  as  to  be  distinguishable  from  other 
persons,  at  a certain  place  on  a certain  day.  The  testing 
clause  must  contain  the  name  and  description  of  the 
writer  of  the  deed,  the  number  of  pages  it  consists  of,  the 
number  of  words  written  in  erasure  or  interlined,  and  the 
number  of  maYginal  notes.  There  are  some  of  these  for- 
malities of  which  the  absence  is  fatal  to  the  deed — others 
in  which  it  will  throw  the  onus  probandi  on  the  holder. 

Where  the  will  is  holograph,  or  written  by  the  granter 
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himselt,  it  does  not  require  to  be  attested;  but  if  it  be  > 
not  attested,  it  in  the  first  place  does  not  prove  itself 
to  be  holograph,  and  the  statement  that  it  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  granter  must  be  proved  by  ex- 
traneous evidence  to  be  true ; and,  secondly,  it  does  not 
prove  its  own  date ; and  if  there  be  any  other  com- 
peting title,  it  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  granted 
at  sucn  a time  as  will  give  that  title  the  preference.  If  the 
party  cannot  write,. he  can  execute  a will  through  a notary, 
who  receives  authority  in  presence  of  two  subscribing  wit- 
nesses to  sign  for  the  testator,  and  describes  the  transaction 
in  his  notarial  docquet.  A clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  may  act  as  a notary  for  the  signing  of 
a will.  It  is  usual  to  nominate  an  executor  of  the  will,  but 
it  is  not  essential  to  do  so ; and  if  there  be  no  one  named,  | 
an  executor  is  supplied  by  operation  of  law.  Wills  exe- 
cuted by  persons  domiciled  out  of  Scotland,  if  they  be 
according  to  the  form  which  would  carry  such  property  in 
the  place  where  they  were  executed,  will  be  effectual  to 
convey  moveable  property  in  Scotland ; but  no  will,  what- 
ever be  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  can  dispose 
of  heritable  property  in  Scotland.  The  last  dated  will  is 
the  effectual  one,  and  all  others  are  considered  as  revoked  ■ 
by  it  in  so  far  as  they  arc  inconsistent  with  it. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  law  of  Scotland  out  of  which 
arises  the  circumstance  that  heritable  or  real  property  can- 
not be  bequeathed  is,  that  no  deed  conveying  such  pro- 
perty is  effectual  unless  it  be  expressed  in  what  ore  called 
4 dispositive  terms,’  or  terms  making  over  the  property  at 
the  moment  of  the  signing  of  the  deed.  Thus  the  terms 4 1 
grant,  convey,  and  make  over,’  are  sufficient  to  carry  he- 
ritage ; but  the  terms  * I leave  and  bequeath  ’ are  not.  The 
peculiarity  arose  during  the  time  when  the  holder  of  a fief 
could  not  part  with  it  to  another  person  unless  that  person 
were  accepted  as  a vassal  by  the  feudal  superior.  A con- 
veyance not  intended  to  take  effect  until  alter  the  cedent's 
death  did  not  admit  of  the  superior  s using  his  privilege,  and 
the  method  of  creating  a settlement  of  landed  property  was 
constructed  on  the  forms  by  which  the  feudal  usages  were 
gradually  adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  land  from  a seller 
to  a purchaser.  A deed  of  settlement  relating  to  landed 
property  must  thus  be  essentially  a conveyance  de  presenti, 
but  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  a virtual  bequest,  the 
following  methods  have  been  adopted  by  conveyancers 
1,  the  granter  may  convey  to  himself,  with  a ‘substitution’ 
or  remaiuder  to  his  destined  successor : 2,  he  may  grant  a 
direct  conveyance,  reserving  to  himself  the  life-rent ; 3,  he 
may  grant  such  a conveyance,  reserving  power  to  alter.  It 
is  of  tne  nature  of  a conveyance  of  land  that  to  be  effectual, 
delivery  of  the  deed  to  the  assignee,  or  an  equivalent,  must 
have  taken  place,  and  thuB  a settlement  of  land  to  be  effec- 
tual after  the  granter 's  death  must  have  been  delivered  to 
the  person  favoured  by  it,  or  some  one  for  his  behoof,  or 
must  have  been  entered  in  a public  register,  or  must  con- 
tain a clause  dispensing  with  delivery.  The  formalities 
above  mentioned  as  necessary  to  the  execution  within  Scot- 
land of  wills  carrying  moveables  are  necessary  to  settle- 
ments conveying  heritable  property  in  Scotland,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  settlement  of  heritable  property, 
if  the  party  cannot  write,  the  deed  must  be  executed  by 
two  notaries  before  four  witnesses  ; and  in  this  case  a cler- 
gyman cannot  act  as  notary.  To  be  an  effectual  deed,  a 
settlement  of  landed  property  must  also  contain  authority 
for  completing  the  feudal  title  to  the  property,  and  this 
authority  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  holding.  When 
however  there  is  an  effectually  attested  deed,  containing 
in  clear  terms  a conveyance  de  pra*senti,  although  the  for- 
malities necessary  for  completing  the  feudal  investiture  be 
omitted,  and  it  be  thus  insufficient  of  itself  to  carry  the 
estate,  it  may  give  a right  of  action  to  compel  the  heir-at- 
law  to  make  it  over.  If  the  heir-at-law  found  upon  the 
deed,  he  is  by  that  act  bound  to  make  good  its  provisions 
in  favour  of  all  other  persons.  Thus,  if  the  deed  be  in  the 
form  of  a bequest,  and  in  itself  incapable  of  carrying  he- 
ritage, if  it  convey  moveable  property  to  the  heir  which  he 
would  not  have  otherwise  succeeded  to,  he  is  bound,  if  he 
take  advantage  of  it,  to  fulfil  its  destination  of  the  heritage. 
No  settlement  of  heritable  property  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
heir-at-law  can  be  validly  granted  on  a death-bed.  Three 
elements  are  necessary  to  constitute  the  legal  exception  of 
death-bed:  1st,  that  the  granter  was  ill  of  the  disease  of 
which  he  died  when  he  granted  the  deed ; 2nd,  that  he 
died  within  sixty  days  after  executing  it;  and, 3rd,  that  he 
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> did  not  go  to  church,  or  to  a market,  unsupported,  during 
the  sixty  days.  The  act  7 Wm.  IV.  and  1 Vic.,  c.  2G,  and 
the  other  enactments  relating  to  wills  in  England,  do  not 
apply  to  Scotland. 

WILL,  ROMAN.  A Roman  will  was  called  Testamen- 
tum. Testamentum  was  defined  by  the  jurists  of  the  Impe- 
rial period  to  be  ‘a  legal  mode  of  a man’s  declaring  nis  in- 
tention in  due  form,  to  take  effect  after  his  death.’  The 
person  who  made  such  declaration  was  called  testator. 

The  power  of  making  a Roman  testament  only  belonged 
to  Roman  citizens  who  were  sui  juris,  a rule  which  excluded 
a great  number  of  persons:  those  who  were  in  the  power 
of  another,  as  sons  not  emancipated,  and  daughters;  ltnpu- 
beres ; dumb  persons,  deaf  peisons,  insane  persons,  and 
i others  ; and,  as  a general  rule,  all  women.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a woman  could  make  a will  were 
peculiar;  and  they  would  require  a very  particular  state- 
ment. A male  of  tne  age  of  fourteen  years  complete,  unless 
under  some  special  incapacity,  could  make  a valid  will.  A 
female,  so  far  as  respected  age  only,  acquired  this  capacity 
on  the  completion  of  her  twelflh  year. 

Originally  Roman  citizens  made  their  wills  atCalata  Co- 
i mitia,  which  were  held  twice  a year  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
not  said  that  these  wills  were  made  in  writing  ; and  it  is 
here  assumed  that  they  were  made  at  the  Calata  Comitia 
only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  proper  evidence  of  the 
testators  intention.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Niebuhr, 
that  wills  were  made  at  Ihe  Calata  Comitia  in  order  that 
the  Gentes  might  give  their  consent  to  the  testamentary  dis- 
position, but  this  conjecture  is  not  supported  by  evidence. 
If  a man  died  in  the  interval  between  two  such  Comitia 
without  having  made  his  will,  he  must  have  died  intestate. 
But  wills  could  also  be  made  In  Procinctu,  that  is,  by  a 
soldier  under  arms  and  in  presence  ofthe  enemy.  Another 
mode  of  testamentary  disposition  was  introduced,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  preventing  intestacy.  If  a man, 
says  Gains  (ii.  102 \,  had  neither  made  his  wiil  at  the  Calata 
Comitia  nor  In  Procinctu,  and  was  threatened  with  sudden 
death,  he  transferred,  by  the  form  of  mancipatio,  his 
familia,  that  is,  his  patrimonium,  to  a friend,  and  told  him 
what  to  give  to  each  person  after  his  death  : this  was  called 
the  testamentum  per  aes  et  libram,  because  the  transfer  was 
effected  by  mancipatio.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  testa- 
mentum per  a-s  et  libram  was  a formal  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perty during  the  lifetime  of  the  owner  to  a person  who  un 
dertook  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  was  directed.  As  it  was  a 
substitute  for  the  testament  made  at  the  Calata  Comitia,  it 
is  a probable  inference  that  it  only  differed  from  the  testa- 
ment made  at  the  Comitia  in  wanting  that  publicity.  The 
two  old  forms  of  testamentary  disposition,  adds  Gams,  fell 
into  disuse,  and  that  per  ses  et  libram  became  the  common 
form.  Originally  the  formal  purchaser  of  the  testator’s 
estate  (familiae  eraptor)  occupied  the  place  of  the  here*  at 
a later  time ; when  Gaius  wrote,  and  long  before  his  time, 
the  old  form  of  testamentary  disposition  was  retained  as  to 
the  familiae  emptor,  but  a heres  was  appointed  by  the  will 
to  carry  into  effect  the  testator’s  intention.  The  formal 
purchaser  was  only  retained  out  of  regard  to  antient  custom, 
and  the  institution  of  a heres  became  necessary  to  the  va- 
lidity of  a will. 

The  form  of  testamentary  transfer  per  res  et  libram  is 
described  by  Gaius  (ii.  104).  As  in  other  acts  of  mancipa- 
tion, so  in  this,  there  were  five  witnesses  of  full  legal  age 
(puberes).  These  five  witnesses  are  considered  by  some 
modern  writers  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  five  classes 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  tnat  as  the  original  act  of  man- 
cipation was  rendered  valid  by  the  consent  of  the  five 
classes,  so  here  it  was  rendered  valid  by  the  presence  of 
the  five  witnesses.  In  this  article  it  is  supposed  that  they 
were  present  as  witnesses  only. 

Written  wills,  as  already  observed,  were  not  necessary, 
for  neither  mancipation  nor  the  institution  of  a heres  re- 

3uirc  a writing.  But  written  wills  were  the  common  form 
uring  the  later  Republican  and  the  Imperial  period. 
Wills  were  written  on  table**  of  wood  or  wax  ; hence  the 
word  4 cera  ’ (wax)  is  often  used  os  equivalent  to  tabula.  A 
Roman  will  was  required  to  be  in  the  Latin  language  until 
a.d.  439,  when  it  was  enacted  that  wills  might  be  written  in 
Greek.  A Roman  will  in  the  later  periods  was  scaled  and. 
signed  by  the  witnesses.  The  sealing  consisted  in  making  a 
mark  with  a ring  or  something  else  on  the  wax,  and  the 
names  were  added.  The  seals  and  names  were  on  the  out- 
side, for,  according  to  the  old  law,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
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the  witnesses  to  know  the  contents  of  the  will.  The  u’ld 
practice  ww  for  the  testator  to  show  the  will  to  the  witnesses, 
and  to  call  on  them  to  witness  that  what  he  so  presented  to 
them  was  his  will.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a man  to  make 
several  copies  of  his  will,  and  to  deposit  them  in  some  safe 
keeping.  Augustus,  the  emperor,  made  two  copies  of  his 
will  (Sueton.,  Aug.,  10J);  and  also  his  successor  Tiberius 
(Sueton.,  7/4.,  70;.  The  Vestal  Virgins  were  often  the 
keepers  of  wills,  or  they  were  deposited  in  a temple  or 
with  a friend.  At  the  opening  of  the  will  the  witnesses  or 
the  greater  part,  if  alive  and  on  the  spot,  were  present, 
and  after  acknowledging  their  signatures  the  will  was 
opened. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  order  to  make  a Homan 
will  valid,  it  must  appoint  or  iustitute  a heres.  The  heres 
was  a person  who  represented  the  testator,  and  who  paid 
the  legacies  which  were  left  by  the  will.  He  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  faroili®  ernptor,  or  formal  purchaser  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  old  form  of  will.  A heres  might  be  ujp|>qinted 
in  such  wards  as  follow  : 4 Trims  heres  esto,‘ 4 let  Tit  ins  be 
my  heres;’  or  4 Titium  heredem  esse  jubeo,’ 4 1 will  Titius 
to  he  my  heres.'  Generally  all  Homan  citizens  who  could 
make  a will  could  be  heredes;  but  persons  could  be 
heredes  who  could  not  make  a will — slaves  for  instance, 
and  others  who  were  not  sui  juris. 

Fraud  in  the  case  of  wills  and  other  instruments  was 
punished  by  severe  penalties  under  a Lex  Cornelia. 

The  development  of  the  Edictal  or  Praetorian  law  at 
Rome  introduced  a less  formal  kind  of  w ill.  If  there  were 
seven  proper  witnesses  and  seven  seals,  and  if  the  testator 
had  the  power  of  disposition  both  at  the  time  of  making 
his  will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  edict  dispensed 
with  the  ceremony  of  mancipation  and  gave  to  the  hues 
or  heredes  the  bonorum  possessio.  This  mode  of  testa- 
mentary disposition  existed  under  the  Republic,  and 
accordingly  a man  could  either  make  his  will  by  the  civil 
form  of  mancipatio,  or  he  might  make  it  after  the  prae- 
torian form  with  seven  seals  and  seven  witness,  without 
any  mancipatio.  The  form  of  testamentary  disposition  by 
mancipatio  was  ultimately  superseded  by  the  more  con- 
venient praetorian  form.  The  legislation  of  Justinian 
required  seven  male  witnesses  of  proper  age  and  due 
legal  capacity  ; and  it  was  sufficient,  if  the  testator  de- 
clared h»  will  orally  before  these  witnesses. 

A Roman  will,  as  already  observed,  was  valid  if  the 
testator  had  a disposing  power  at  the  time  of  making  his 
will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  follows  that  his  will, 
though  made  at  any  time  before  his  death,  was  sufficient 
to  dispose  of  all  the  property  that  he  hud  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  This  rule  of  law  is  now  established  in  the  case 
of  an  English  will  by  the  recent  act  (I  Vic.,  c.20)  as  to 
real  property  ; it  always  applied  in  the  case  of  an  English 
will  to  pcmonal  properly.  Hut  an  English  will  is  valid 
if  the  testator  subsequently  loses  his  disposing  power,  as 
fur  instance  if  he  become  insane.  A Homan  will  was  not 
valid  under  such  circumstances ; and  it  also  became  invalid 
in  other  cases. 

In  order  to  render  a Homan  will  valid,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  heredes  sui  of  a man  (his  sons  and  daughters  were 
in  the  class  of  heredes  sui'j  should  either  be  appointed 
heredes  or  should  he  expressly  excluded  from  the  inherit- 
ance. A will  which  was  illegal  at  the  time  of  being  made 
wan  testamentum  injustum,  that  is, 4 non  jure  factum,’  not 
marie  in  due  legal  form.  A will  which  was  justurn  might 
become  invalid ; it  might  become  ruptum  (.broken)  or 
irritum  (ineffectual). 

A second  will  duly  (jure)  made  rendered  a former  will 
invalid  (ruptum) ; and  it  was  immaterial  whether  the 
second  will  took  effect  or  not.  If  it  was  duly  marie,  it 
rendered  a funner  will  of  no  effect,  and  the  testator  died 
intestate. 

If  a testator  sustained  a capitis  diminutio  after  making 
his  will,  that  is,  if  he  lost  any  part  of  his  status  of  a Roman 
citizen  which  was  essential  to  give  him  a full  testamentary 
power,  the  will  became  Irritum,  ineffectual.  A prior  will 
might  become  Ruptum  by  the  making  of  a subsequent 
will ; and  such  subsequent  will  might  become  Irritum  in 
various  ways;  for  instance,  if  there  was  no  herus  to  take 
under  the  second  will. 

Though  a will  became  Ruptum  or  Irritum,  and  con- 
sequently lost  all  its  effect  by  the  Jus  Civile,  it  might  not 
he  entirely  without  effect.  The  bonorum  posaessio  might 
be  granted  by  the  Praetorian  law,  if  the  will  was  attested 


by  seven  witnesses,  and  if  the  testator  luid  a disposing 
power,  though  the  proper  forms  required  by  the  Jus  Civile 
had  not  been  observed. 

Tlie  rule  of  Roman  law  which  required  heredes  sui  to  be 
expressly  exheredated  applied  to  posthumous  children.  II 
a suus  heres  was  bom  alter  the  making  of  the  will,  and  was 
not  recognised  as  heres  or  exheredated  in  due  lorm,  the 
will  became  Ruptum.  This  rule  of  law  was  thus  expressed : 

* adgnascendo  rumpitur  testamentum.'  There  were  also 
case*  in  which  a will  might  become  Ruptum  by  a quasi - 
adgnatio. 

A testament  was  called  Inofficiosuin  when  it  was  made 
in  due  legal  form,  but  not  ‘ ex  officio  pietatis.’  Thus 
when  a man  did  not  give  the  hereditas.  or  a portion  of  it, 
to  Ins  own  children  or  to  others  who  were  in  a near  rela- 
tion to  him,  and  when  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for 
passing  them  by,  the  persons  bo  injured  might  have  an 
action  called  Iuofficiosi  Querela.  The  persons  who  could 
maintain  this  action  were  particularly  defined  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Justinian.  If  the  Testamentum  was  declared  by 
the  competent  authorities  to  be  Inofficiosum,  it  was  re- 
scinded to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  of  the  hereditas,  which 
was  distributed  among  the  claimants. 

The  ground  of  the  Inofficiosi  Querela  is  explained  by 
Sa vigny  System  des  Ibuligas  Horn.  Rechtt,  ii.  127,  &c.). 
When  the  testator  in  his  will  passed  by  persons  who  were 
his  nearest  kin,  it  was  presumed  that  such  persons  bad 
merited  the  testator's  disapprobation,  If  this  was  not  so, 
it  was  considered  that  the  testator  had  by  lus  will  done 
them  a wrong,  and  the  object  of  the  action  was  to  get 
redress  by  setting  the  will  aside.  The  main  object  how- 
ever w&s  the  establishment  of  the  complainant's  character, 
to  which  the  obtaining  of  part  of  the  testator's  property 
was  a subsidiary  means.  The  expression  Testamentum  In- 
officiosum  occurs  in  Cicero  and  in  Quintilian  : but  it  is  not 
known  when  the  Inofficiosi  querela  was  introduced. 

A Roman  codicil  (Codicilii,  for  the  word  is  not  used  in 
the  singular  number  till  a lute  period  under  the  Empire- 
was  a testamentary  disposition,  but  it  had  not  the  full 
effect  of  a will.  A heres  could  not  be  appointed  or  ex- 
heredated by  codicilii ; but  codicilii  were  effectual  so  far 
as  to  bind  a heres,  already  appointed  by  a will,  to  transfer 
a part  or  the  whole  of  the  hereditas  to  another.  Codicils 
were  in  fact  useless  unless  there  was  a will  prior  or  subse- 
quent, which  confirmed  them  either  retrospectively  or 
prospectively.  Gaius,  ii.  270;  Dig.,‘2,.K  tit.  7,  s.  8;  Pliny, 
iCjk,  ii.  16,  which  has  been  sometimes  misunderstood.) 

Codicilii  were  originally  informal  writings;  it  was  only 
necessary  to  prove  that  they  were  by  the  testator.  The 
later  legislation  required  codicilii  which  were  in  writing  to 
have  five  witnesses,  who  subscribed  their  names  to  the 
codicilii. 

Tlie  subject  of  Roman  wills  is  of  great  extent,  and  it  in- 
volves questions  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  principal 
authorities  have  been  mentioned  in  this  article,  to  which 
may  be  added  Ulpiati,  Fragments*,  tit.  20;  Dig.,'26,  tit.  1, 
Ste. : 20,  tit.  1,  See. ; Cod.,  6,  tit.  23. 

W1LLAERT,  ADRIA'NO,  a composer  much  celebrated 
when  musical  learning  was  more  cultivated  than  musical 
genius,  was  born  at  Bruges,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
latter  pail  of  the  15th  century.  He  first  studied  law  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  but,  as  often  has  happened,  the 
most  winning  of  the  muses  seduced  him  from  so  dry  a pur- 
suit, and  thenceforward  devoting  hiniaelf  to  harmony,  he 
soon  became  famous  for  his  motets.  These  procured  him 
the  high  situation  of  Muettro  di  Cappetla  of  St.  Murk's, 
Venice,  which  he  held  till  his  decease  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  was  the  master  of  Costanza  Porta,  of  C'ipriauo  Rose, 
and  also  of  the  famous  Zariino,  who.  in  his  Jrutitutiom 
Harmonichc , mentions  him  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms. 

W II. LAN,  ROBERT,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  Nov., 
1757,  at  the  Hill,  near  Sedbergh  in  Yorkshire,  where  his 
father  had  an  extensive  practice  as  a medical  man.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  principles  of  this  body,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place.  His 
progress  as  a boy  in  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies 
was  very  remarkable,  and  in  1777  be  went  to  Edinburgh 
well  prepared  to  commence  his  medical  studies.  After 
the  usual  residence  ol' three  years,  he  graduated  in  1780, 
on  which  occasion  he  presented  an  inaugural  dissertation 
on  inflammation  of  the  liver.  It  was  published  under  the 
title  4 lie  Jeciuuris  Inflaiamatiuue.’  lie  subsequently  came 
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to  Jxrndon  for  the  purpose  of  further  improvement,  and 
was  about  to  settle  there,  when  a relative  in  a good  prac- 
tice at  Darlington  died,  and  Willan  became  his  successor. 
He  remained  at  Darlington  about  a year,  and  he  returned 
to  Jxmdon  in  1782.  During  the  time  he  was  at  Darlington 
he  analysed  the  sulphureous  mineral -spring  of  Croft,  and 
published  1 ho  result  in  an  octavo  volume,  with  the  title 

* Observations  on  the  Sulphur  Water  at  Croft  near  Darling- 
ton.’ A second  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1786. 
In  this  work  is  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  peculiar 
forms  of  vegetation  that  inhabit  various  mineral -springs. 
The  chemical  analysis  of  the  waters  is  not  to  be  depended 
on,  having  been  made  at  a time  when  analytical  chemistry 
could  ensure  little  accuracy.  He  recommends  these  waters 
particularly  in  skin  diseases,  and  perhaps  here  may 
be  found  the  germs  of  inquiry  that  led  to  his  future 
labours. 

In  1783  the  Public  Dispensary  m Carey  Street  was 
opened,  and  Willan  was  made  physician.  In  1785  he  was 
admitted  a licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  on  which 
occasion  he  addressed  to  that  body  some  congratulatory 
Greek  verses.  In  1786  he  commenced  a course  of  lectures 
nt  the  Dispensary  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine ; but  his  success  appears  to  have  been  small.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dispen- 
sary. He  was  remarkable  for  the  punctuality  with  which 
he  attended  to  his  public  duties,  and  it  is  said  he  never 
sought  relaxation  by  absence  from  London  for  thirty 
years. 

From  an  early  period  of  his  professional  career  Willan 
seems  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  cutaneous  diseases.  He  sought 
bv  an  accurate  distinction  of  external  forms  to  render  their 
classification  more  simple,  and  their  recognition  more  cer- 
tain. In  1780  he  had  succeeded  so  (hr  in  thus  object,  that 
a paper  which  lie  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon- 
don obtained  for  him  Ihe  Fothergill  gold  medal  of  that 
year.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  the  publication  of  his 
great  work,  Ihe  * Description  and  Treatment  of  Cutaneous 
Diseases.'  This  work  was  illustrated  with  coloured  plates 
of  the  various  diseases  which  were  described  in  the  letter- 
press.  The  first  part  was  published  in  London  in  1798, 
and  contained  the  first  order  into  which  he  had  divided 
cutaneous  diseases,  the  papulous  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
The  second  order,  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin,  was  published 
In  1801.  He  did  not  live  to  complete  this  work.  Two 
mow  volumes  appeared  in  1805-7,  containing  .a  part  of 
his  third  order,  the  rashes,  in  which  the  varieties  of  scarlet 
fever  and  measles  were  treated.  A fourth  part,  containing 
the  remainder  of  the  rashes  and  the  Bui  be,  or  large  vesi- 
cations,  was  published  in  1808.  The  subject  of  vaccina- 
tion having  excited  great  interest.  Willan  was  induced 
to  publish  a volume  on  this  subject  out  of  the  regular 
order  of  his  work,  and  this  appeared  in  1800,  with  the  title 

* On  Vaccine  Inoculation.’  In  this  work  he  gave  a full 
account  of  .Tenner's  disease  the  cow-pox,  also  of  the 
chicken-pox,  and  of  other  cutaneous  diseases  w hich  might 
be  confounded  with  Ihe  vaccine  disease.  The  remaining 
portions  of  the  work,  including  the  pustular,  vesicufor,  tuber- 
cular, and  macular  orders,  were  not  published  as  a com- 
pletion of  Dr.  Wi Han’s  work  ; but  all  the  materials  having 
been  committed  by  him  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Bateman,  were 
afterwards  published  by  him  in  a work  entitled  * Delinea- 
tions of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  exhibiting  the  characteristic 
appearances  of  the  principal  genera  and  species  comprised 
in  the  classification  of  the  late  Dr.  Willan,  and  completing 
the  series  of  engravingB  begun  by  that  author/  London, 
1817.  By  the  simple  classification  which  he  adopted,  and 
its  application  to  a large  number  of  cases,  Willan  did  more 
for  tnc  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the 
skin  than  any  previous  writer,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  successful  labours  of  Bateman,  Raycr,  and  subsequent 
writers  on  this  subject. 

Besides  this  great  work,  Willan  published  several  papers 
in  Journals  and  Transactions,  upon  various  professional  sub- 
jects. 1 hiring  some  part  of  the  time  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  Dispensary  m Carey  Street,  be  published  monthly 
reports  of  the  cases,  with  observations.  These  reports  con- 
tained much  valuable  information,  and  those  from  1796  to 
1800  were  published  in  a separate  volume,  with  the  title 

* Reports  on  the  Diseases  of  London,’  London.  1801, 12mo. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  published  a little  volume 
entitled 4 History  of  the  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ, combined 


from  the  Narrative  of  it  in  the  four  Evangelists.’  This 
was  published  in  1782,  and  a second  edition,  with  notes  and 
observations,  appeared  in  1786. 

Willan  was  tond  of  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  read  several 
papers  before  the  Antiquarian  Society,  of  which  body  lie 
was  elected  a fellow  in  1791.  One  of  the  most  elaborate  of 
his  papers  was  an  essay  on  the  practice  of  lustration  by 
need-fire,  a practice  which  srill  continues  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England.  He  was  eleeted  in  1809  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resigned  his  public 
situations.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  was  made  one  of  its  first 
physicians  extraordinary.  His  health,  which  was  never 
strong,  began  to  decline  in  1810,  and  his  friends  persuaded 
him  to  embark  lor  Madeira,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1812. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  investigating 
several  points  connected  with  the  antiquities  of  medicine. 
Among  other  questions  which  occupied  him  was  the 
nature  of  the  rgnri  nueer  ; the  evidences  of  the  prevalence 
of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet-fever,  and  other  epidemic 
diseases  amongst  the  ancients;  the  history  of  leprosy,  and 
also  of  lues. 

Dr.  Willan  was  a man  of  retiring  and  studious  habits, 
devotedly  lbnd  of  his  profession.  He  had  few  connexions, 
and  modest  manners,  so  that  his  course  to  practice  wan 
slow,  although  it  was  ample  in  the  end.  He  was  much 
esteemed  by  his  medical  brethren,  and  beloved  by  the  poor, 
to  whom  he  was  ever  kind  and  attentive.  He  was  a sound 
observer,  and  a good  practical  physician ; and  his  classifi- 
cation of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  must  ever  be  regarded  as 
a great  step  for  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  disease. 

(Bateman,  Memoir  of  Dr.  IVilton,  in  8?nd  number  of 
Edinburgh  Mwticul  and  Surgical  Journal.) 

WILLDENOW,  CARL  LUDWIG,  a botanist,  was  born 
in  1705,  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  an  apothecary, 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Berlin,  and  studied  me- 
dicine at  Halle,  whence  he  proceeded  to  J-angemalzo, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  chemistry  in  the  laboratory  of 
Wiegleb.  lie  took  his*  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
Haile,  and  returned  to  liis  native  city,  and,  having 
married,  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
earlv  turned  his  attention  to  botany,  and  before  he  had 
graduated  he  published  his  Prod romu*  of  the  Berlin  Flora, 
with  the  title  ‘ Prodromus  Flow  Berolinensis,'  Berlin, 
1787,  8vo.  On  the  occasion  of  his  graduating  at  Halle 
he  presented  as  his  thesis  a botanical  work,  which  was 
entitled  ‘Tractatus  de  Achilleis  et  Tanneeto/  Halle,  1789, 
8vo.  Shortly  alter  this  he  published  his  ‘Historic  Ama- 
ranthorum,’  at  Zurich,  illustrated  with  12  plates.  Nor 
did  he  confine  his  natural  history  studies  to  plants.  He 
took  great  interest  in  zoology,  and  had  collected  in  hi* 
museum  many  specimen*  of  rare  animals ; and  in  1789  he 
published  a catalogue  of  butterflies  in  the  Mark  of  Bran- 
denburg, entitled  ‘ Tabellarisches  Ver/eiohniss  der  in  der 
Churmark  Brandenburg  einheiraischen  Sehmetterlinge,* 
Berlin,  8vo.  In  1790  he  published  a memoir  of  Gleditsch 
the  botanist,  and  in  1792  his  elements  of  botany,  with  the 
title  ‘Gnindrks  der  Krailter-Kunde/  Berlin,  Bvo.  This 
was  one  of  the  best,  elementary  works  on  botany  of  the 
day,  and  was  extensively  used  throughout  Germany  ns  a 
class-book.  It  was  also  translated  into  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  in  fact  became  the  model  on  which  most  of  the 
subsequent  introductions  to  botany  were  written.  He 
afterwards  published  a work  of  the  same  nature  in  1801, 
entitled  * An  Introduction  to  the  Self-Study  of  Botany’ 
(*  Anleitung  zntn  Selbat-Studien  der  Bottnir),  hut  this 
is  an  inferior  work  to  the  first.  In  1794  he  published,  in 
folio,  a work  on  new  and  rare  plants,  with  the  title  ‘ Phvto- 
grnphia,  new  Deseriptio  ra riorum  minus  cognitarum  Plan- 
tation/ Erlangen.  This  was  followed,  in  1796,  by  a work 
on  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  in  the  open  sir  in  the 
Garden  of  Berlin,  with  some  account  of  their  culture.  Of 
this  work  a second  edition  appeared  in  1811. 

The  successive  publication  of  these  works  had  acquired 
for  Willdenow  the  reputation  of  a first-rate  botanist,  and 
obtained  for  him  in  1798  the  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
Natural  History  at  Berlin.  He  was  also  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin.  Previous  to 
his  appointment,  this  garden  h*d  been  much  neglected* 
but  hynis  diligence  it  became  the  depository  of  some  of 
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the  rarest  plants  growing  in  Europe.  Willdenow  corre- 
sponded with  most  of  the  botanists  of  his  day,  and  from 
Klein  he  received  plants  from  India ; from  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  those  of  America;  from  Labillardi&re  and 
Smith,  those  of  New  Holland : and  from  De&fontaines,  those 
of  Africa.  It  was  thus  that,  instead  of  1200  species  he 
found  growing  in  the  garden,  he  left  GOOO.  He  also  col- 
lected a large  herbarium,  consisting  of  above  20,000  spe- 
cies of  plants. 

The  great  work  of  the  life  of  Willdenow  was  his  * Species 
Plantarum'  of  Linnaeus.  He  commenced  this  work  in 
1707,  and  continued  publishing  it  at  intervals  till  1810, 
when  his  health  became  too  enfeebled  to  enable  him  to 
go  on.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  the  first  part  of  the  fifth 
volume,  which  contained  descriptions  of  the  species  of  the 
natural  order  Filices.  A second  part  of  the  nllh  volume, 
including  the  mosses,  was  published  by  Schwagncher  in 
1830 ; and  Link,  in  1824,  published  two  parts  of  a sixth 
volume,  including  the  Fungi , Hyphomycetes,  and  Gymno- 
mycetes.  This  work  was  the  most  important  one  of  it* 
day  for  systematic  botany,  as  it  included  descriptions  of 


tides  Edward  the  Comfe«or  (x.  285)  and  Harold  II. 

(xii.  52). 

On  the  death  of  Harold,  Edgar  At  hiding  (ix.  221)  was 
unanimously  declared  king  by  the  Wit  an  assembled  in 
London ; and  the  further  management  of  the  war  with  the 
Norman  invader  was  committed  to  the  two  distinguished 
brother  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar.  But  this  opposition  soon 
gave  way.  Alter  a few  days  a deputation  from  the  no- 


bility, the  clergy,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  headed  by 
the  two  Saxon  earls  and  the  rival  king,  or  pretender  to  the 
throne.  Edgar  himself,  waited  upon  William  at  Berkham- 


oll  species  that  had  been  described  Bince  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  * Species  Plantarum’  by  Linmeus.  The  first 
volumes  of  the  book  are  not  so  well  executed  as  the  last. 


stead,  swore  allegiance  to  him,  gave  him  hostages,  and 
made  him  an  offer  of  the  crown  ; and  his  coronation  took 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  25th  of  December, 
from  which  day  accordingly  is  dated  the  commencement 
of  his  reign. 

The  Conqueror's  first  measures  were  eminently  gracious 
and  conciliatory;  even  in  rewarding  his  Norman  followers, 
we  are  told,  he  deprived  no  Englishman  of  anything  to 
which  he  had  a just  claim : nc  probably  limited  his 
seizures  to  the  lands  and  other  property  of  those  who  had 


which  is  easily  accounted  for  when  the  different  position 
in  which  the  author  was  placed  is  considered.  There  are 
also  many  manifest  errors  in  the  references  to  works,  and 
in  the  quotation  of  synonyms,  which  diminish  its  value, 
and  which  have  produced  some  very  severe  criticisms. 
Every  allowance  however  should  be  made  on  account  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  work ; and,  whatever  might  be  it* 
faults,  there  was  nothing  to  supply  its  place  till  the  publica- 
tion of  the  4 Prodromus ' of  De  Candolle,  and  where  this  is 
incomplete,  the  aid  of  the  4 Species  Plantarum’  of  Willde- 
now must  still  be  called  in.  The  whole  work  is  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnean  system.  From  1803  to  1809 
Willdenow  published  at  intervals  descriptions  with  co- 
loured plates  of  plants  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Berlin,  under  the  title  4 Hortus  Berolinensis,’  Berlin,  folio. 
He  also  contributed  many  essays  and  papers  to  various 
Journals  and  Transactions  of  societies. 

In  1811  Willdenow  went  with  his  family  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  describing  plants  in  the  collec- 
tions there.  lie  however  was  able  to  effect  little,  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  and  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he 
died  on  the  loth  of  July,  1812.  He  was  a quiet  reserved 
man,  and  too  little  communicative  to  make  an  efficient 
teacher,  and  comparatively  few  of  his  pupils  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  botanists.  He  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer and  follower  of  Linmrus,  and,  having  adopted  hi* 
system,  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  cognizant  of  those 
principles  of  classification  or  the  physiological  facts  that 
have  latterly  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  advance  of  bo- 
tany as  a science. 

(Bischoff,  Lehrbuch  der  Boianik ; Biographic  Medi- 
cate.) 

WILLIAM  I.,  King  of  England,  styled  THE  CON- 
QUEROR (in  Latin  Conquetlor  or  Conquititor , in  French 
Conquereur,  meaning  only,  in  the  language  of  the  feudal 
system,  the  acquirer),  was  the  illegitimate  and  only  son  of 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  sumamed  Le  DiaSle  (the 
Devil),  and  was  born  in  1027.  The  vulgar  story  makes 
his  mother  the  daughter  of  Fulbert  le  Croy,  a tanner  or 
skinner  of  Falaise,  whom  Robert  first  saw  and  became 
enamoured  of  as  she  was  dancing  with  some  of  her  female 
companions : her  name,  it  is  said,  was  Arlette  or  Harlotta, 
whence  our  English  harlot.  This  is  a very  suspicious  ety- 
mology. According  to  the  contemporary  historian  Wil- 
liam of  Jumicges  1 Gcmcticcnsis),  the  Conqueror's  mother 
was  Herleva,  the  daughter  of  Fulbcrt,  an  officer  of  Duke 
Robert's  household.  After  Robert’s  death  she  married  a 
Norman  knight  (mi lea)  named  Herluin,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons,  both  of  whom  made  a great  figure  in  their  time  : 
Robert,  who  was  created  earl  of  Mori  ague  in  Normandy, 
and  Gilo,  who  became  bishop  of  Bayeux ; besides  a 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  Odo,  earl  of  Albemarle. 

The  history  of  the  early  part  of  William’s  life  has  been 
given  in  the  article  Normandie (xvi.  281).  He  succeeded 
to  that  duchy  as  William  II.,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1035.  The  commencement  of  his  transactions  with  Eng- 
land and  hU  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  that  country  by  the 
victor}'  of  Hastings,  or  rather  Senlac,  gained  Saturday, 
14th  of  October,  1066,  have  been  detailed  in  the  ar- 


seizures  to  the  lands  and  other  property  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  arms  against  him.  He  respected  also  the  public 
liberties,  as  well  as  private  rights  ; the  police  of  the  king- 
dom was  made  much  more  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  taxes  were  collects  with  lenity ; and  probably  Eng 
land  had  not  since  the  days  of  Alfred,  or  at  least  since 
those  of  Canute,  been  governed  either  more  ably  and  wisely 
or  less  oppressively  (in  all  respects  except  that  it  was 
under  a foreign  domination)  than  it  was  now. 

But  circumstances  made  it  impossible  that  this  state  of 
things  should  last  long.  On  the  one  side  a numerous 
people,  the  old  occupants  of  the  country,  exasperated  by 
defeat,  and  on  the  watch  for  revenge : on  tne  other,  a 
handful  of  foreign  intruders,  flushed  with  recent  victor)', 
and  feeling  that  in  their  swords  alone  lay  their  safety,  as 
well  as  their  rights  : these  were  elements  sure  to  produce 
a speedy  explosion,  even  if  William’s  own  passions  had 
been  much  more  temperate  or  more  under  control  than 
they  were.  The  Saxons  and  the  Normans,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  although  both  belonging  to  the  same  great 
Teutonic  race,  had  been  rivals  and  enemies,  as  far  as  their 
history  can  be  traced,  from  their  first  appearance  in 
Western  and  Northern  Europe,  and  this  island,  originally 
wrested  by  the  Saxons  from  their  common  prey  the  Cells, 
had  been  their  chief  battle-field  for  the  last  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years ; for  the  Danes,  as  they  were  commonly 
called,  who  had  made  repeated  descents  upon  Britain  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  were  the  same 
people  who,  under  the  name  of  Northmen,  or  Normans, 


had  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  tenth  century  effected  a settle- 
ment in  France,  and  had  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh, 
achieved  the  conquest  of  England.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  too,  that  the  mildness  of  William’s  government 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  only  an  artful 
policy  adopted  to  enable  him  the  better  to  establish  his 
power  before  proceeding  to  carry  out  what  in  that  age, 
and  down  to  a much  later  date,  were  held  to  be  the  un- 
questionable rights  of  conquest.  In  fact  he  could  not  have 
retained  the  dominion  of  the  country,  if  he  had  not  made 
it  furnish  lands  and  lordships  for  his  followers,  as  well  as  a 
crown  for  himself. 

A few  months  sufficed  to  make  an  end  of  the  apparent 
good  agreement  between  the  English  and  their  new  rulers. 
In  March,  10G7,  William,  as  if  with  no  object  beyond  show- 


ing himself  in  triumph  among  his  old  subjects  and  receiv- 
ing their  congratulations,  returned  to  Normandy,  leaving 
the  government  of  England  in  the  hands  of  his  half-brother. 
Bishop  Odo,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  the  earldom  of 
Kent,  and  of  William  Fitz-Osbern,  also  one  of  his  relations, 
whom  he  had  created  earl  of  Hereford.  Whether  it  was 
that  these  regents  attempted  any  new  exactions  or  other 
acts  of  oppression,  or  only  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
absence  of  their  master,  not  many  weeks  passed  before  the 
natives  were  up  in  arms  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
William  returned  from  Normandy  in  December.  The  en- 
suing two  years  witnessed  a far  more  severe  contest  than 
that  which  had  been  decided  on  the  field  of  Hastings ; in 
fact  it  was  now,  in  1068  and  1069,  and  not  in  1066,  that 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  was  really  effected,  and 
the  Norman  dominion  established.  At  first  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  everywhere — nor  were  the  insurgent  natives 
the  only  power  that  threatened  to  dispute  with  William 
the  possession  of  the  country.  His  first  movement  was 
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against  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  head-quari ere  of  the  south- 
western insurrection  : but  with  all  his  vigour,  it  was  not 
till  after  a siege  of  eighteen  days  that  he  forced  his  way 
into  the  place,  and  even  then  he  engnged  that  the  in- 
habitants should  not  be  injured  either  in  their  lives, 
their  properties,  or  their  municipal  privileges.  It*  this 
quarter  or  the  kingdom,  as  yet  at  least,  the  revolt  scarcely 
seems  to  have  been  a Saxon  or  national  movement ; it 
might  have  grown  to  that,  but.  at  present  it  was  appa- 
rently little  more  than  a resistance  to  some  oppressive 
proceedings,  or  apprehended  proceedings,  of  the  esta- 
blished authorities.  William  was  satisfied  therefore  with 
merely  putting  down  the  dangerous  example,  perhaps  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  concession  or  compromise : it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  not  leave  such  a flame  behind  him  to 
gather  strength  while  he  should  be  engaged  with  the  more 
formidable  rebellion  in  the  north.  That  occupied  him  with 
little  intermission  for  the  whole  of  the  next  and  a great  part 
of  the  succeeding  year.  At  the  head  of  it,  when  it  had 
broken  out,  were  the  two  earls  Edwm  and  Morcarj  they 
were  fallen  upon  and  compelled  to  make  their  submission ; 
and  for  a time  the  attempt  seemed  to  be  crushed.  A 
second  rising  was  as  speedily  put  down  : but  in  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  summer  of  10C9,  first  the  three  surviving 
sons  of  Harold  landed  at  Plymouth  from  Ireland,  in  June, 
with  a fleet  of  %ixty-four  sail,  and  then,  in  July,  Canute  the 
son  of  Sveno,  the  Danish  king,  appeared  on  the  eastern 
coast  at  the  head  of  a much  more  formidable  armament : 
the  Irish  inVaders  were  driven  back  after  having  plundered 
the  adjacent  country;  the  Danes  were  joined  by  the  newly 
quieted  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire  and  Nortfuimbcrland 
(themselves  mostly  of  Danish  lineage),  and  a final  struggle 
ensued,  which  did  not  indeed  last  long,  and  in  which 
William  came  off  victorious,  but  which  left  that  part  of  hi9 
kingdom  literally  a desolate  wilderness;  for,  after  he  had 
subdued  all  armed  resistance,  he  found  no  other  way  which 
promised  to  be  effectual  in  preventing  a new  insurrection, 
except  actually  to  depopulate  the  country  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  to  reduce  a large  tract  of  it  to  the  solitude  and 
silence  of  death.  It  is  affirmed  that  above  a hundred 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were  destroyed  in  this 
terrible  operation,  and  that  for  nine  years  thereafter  not  a 
patch  of  tillage  was  to  be  seen  between  York  and  Durham  ; 
nor  were  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  that  had  been  thrown 
down  in  the  reckless  devastation  cleared  away  for  more 
than  a century. 

From  this  tune  William  ruled  his  kingdom  like  a true 
conqueror.  The  natives  of  the  country  were  rapidly  de- 
prived of  everything,  and  reduced  to  a state  of  complete 
slavery.  All  the  offices  both  in  the  church  and  the  state, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, filled  with  Normans  and  other  foreigners.  On  any 
pretence  or  no  pretence  at  all,  by  confiscations  and  unjust 
decrees,  by  force  or  by  fraud,  nearly  every  Englishman  was 
in  the  course  of  a few  years  ejected  from  all  proprietorship 
of  the  soil,  which  was  not  merely,  according  to  the  princi- 
ple of  the  feudal  system,  treated  as  derived  from  and  held 
of  the  crown,  but,  by  a practical  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple such  as  is  not  known  to  have  ever  been  ventured 
upon  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  any  other  coun- 
try, was  actually  seized  by  the  crown,  and  either  retained 
by  it  or  redistributed  at  "its  pleasure.  In  other  respects 
also  feudalism  was  carried  out  with  a rigour  and  to  an 
excessthat  had  nowhere  else  been  exemplified.  The  people 
were  ground  to  the  earth  by  various  new  and  oppressive 
imposts.  Fortresses  were  erected  and  garrisoned  in  all  the 
considerable  towns  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  short 
the  country  was  reduced  to  a vast  encampment,  in  which 
the  only  freedom,  public  or  private,  that  was  left  was  the 
right  of  a small  number  of  insolent  masters  to  tyrannize  at 
will  over  a multitude  of  toiling  and  hclpleai  bondsmen. 

All  this  however,  and  the  deluge  of  blood  in  which  the 
norihem  rebellion  had  been  quenched,  had  the  full  effect 
that  was  intended,  of  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  nation  and 
hushing  for  the  future  the  vciy  sound  of  resistance.  The 
only  further  trouble  that  William  had  with  the  native 
English  was  in  putting  down  a band  of  outlaws,  who, 
headed  by  the  intrepid  and  skilful  Saxon  Hereward,  for  a 
short  time  set  his  power  at  defiance  amid  the  fens  and 
morasses  of  the  Isle  of  Ely ; and  they  were  rooted  out  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1071.  In  1072  the  Conqueror,  all 
England  being  reduced  to  submission,  found  himself  at 
leisure  to  lead  a great  army  across  the  northern  border  to 


chastise  the  Scottish  king  Malcolm  Canmore.  who,  besides 
having  received  and  protected  Edgar  Atheling,  whose 
sister  he  had  married,  had  two  years  before,  immediately 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Northumbrian  insurrection, 
made  an  inroad  into  the  western  parts  of  York  and  Durham, 
and  spread  almost  as  much  devastation  in  that  quarter  as 
the  vengeance  of  the  English  king  had  done  along  the 
eastern  coast.  As  William  advanced,  the  inhabitants  not 
only  fled  before  him,  but,  setting  fire  to  their  farm-houses 
and  villages,  and  carrying  away  with  them  everything  of 
value  which  the  flames  did  not  consume,  left  the  land  a 
bare  and  silent  desert.  He  continued  his  unresisted  march 
however  as  far  as  the  Tay,  and  there,  at  Abemethy,  Mal- 
colm met  him,  and  made  his  submission,  which,  according 
to  the  English  chroniclers,  went  the  length  of  swearing 
fealty  to  him  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  most  pro- 
bably amounted  only  to  an  acknowledgment  of  him  as  king 
of  England  by  the  performance  of  homage  for  Cumber- 
land and  the  other  English  possessions  annexed  to  the 
Scottish  crown.  Malcolm  moreover  is  stated  to  have 
given  hostages  for  his  observance  of  the  peace  thus  con- 
cluded ; but  no  friendship  was  established  between  the 
two ; the  Scottish  king  continued  to  adhere  to  the  cause 
of  his  brother-in-law,  and  & few  years  after  this,  in  1079, 
seizing  his  opportunity  while  William  was  in  Normandy, 
he  again  crossed  the  border,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  into 
Northumberland  as  far  as  the  Tyne.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year  William  sent  an  army  into  Scotland  under 
| the  command  of  his  son  Robert;  but  after  advancing  only 
a few  miles  (to  a place  which  Simeon  of  Durham  calls 
Eglesbreth),  it  returned  without  having  effected  anything. 
It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  fortress  of  Newcastle  was 
erected  on  the  Tyne,  with  the  view  of  checking  these  Scottish 
inroads. 

Meanwhile,  in  107b,  during  another  visit  of  William  to 
his  continental  dominions,  a number  of  his  Anglo-Norman 
barons,  wi  ger,  the  son  of  William  Fitz-Osbem,  and  his 
successor  in  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  at  their  head, 
offended,  as  they  professed,  at  his  generally  haughty 
bearing  and  oppressive  government,  but  chiefly  moved,  it 
is  probable,  by  dissatisfaction  at  the  lion's  share  he  had 
taken  to  himself  in  the  fruits  of  their  common  conquest, 
had  entered  into  a confederacy  to  drive  him  from  the 
throne.  But  their  conspiracy  being  detected,  they  were 
hurried  into  an  armed  rising  before  their  plans  were  ma- 
ture, and  their  forces  were  dispersed  by  the  grand  jus- 
ticiaries William  de  Warrenne  and  Richard  de  Bicnfait,  it 
a battle  fought  at  a place  called,  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Fa* 
gaduna,  by  which  is  supposed  to  be  meant  Beecham,  of 
Bicham,  in  Norfolk.  On  his  return  home  William,  the 
Saxon  chronicler  stateB,  led  a powerful  army  into  Wales, 
and  established  his  dominion  over  that  country. 

The  next  and  only  other  attempt  which  was  made  in 
William’s  lifetime  to  shake  his  throne,  though  it  wore  at 
first  a formidable  aspect,  came  also  to  nothing,  as  all  the 
rest  had  done,  defeated  partly  by  his  vigilance,  promptitude, 
and  energy,  partly,  as  one  would  say,  by  his  good  fortune. 
In  1085  Canute,  the  son  of  Sveno,  who  had  now  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Denmark,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a great  naval  armament  with  the  avowed  design  of  assert- 
ing his  hereditary  claim  to  the  English  crown : William 
immediately  collected  a great  army  to  oppose  him,  by 
bringing  over  multitudes  of  mercenaries  from  every  part 
of  the  continent ; but  the  matter  never  came  to  the  arbi- 
trement  of  the  sword : the  sagacious  English  king  is  sup- 
posed to  have  employed  his  treasure  in  corrupting  the 
forces  of  his  enemy,  as  well  as  in  hiring  mercenaries  for 
his  own  defence  : be  that  as  it  may,  one  cause  or  another 
always  prevented  Canute  from  putting  to  sea ; the  wind 
M as  contrary,  or  he  was  disappointed  in  a supply  of  pro- 
visions, or  some  of  his  captains  were  not  to  be  found  or 
were  not  in  readiness  to  start:  at  last,  after  ne  had  lain 
for  more  than  a year  in  the  port  of  Haithaby,  or  Haddeby 
(on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schle,  opposite  to  Schleswig),  a 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  and  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned. It  was  to  help  him  to  meet  this  danger  that 
William  revived  the  odious  tax  called  the  Danegelt. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  dispute  betw  een  the  Con- 
queror and  his  eldest  son  Robert,  to  whom  he  had  promised, 
but  afterwards  refused  to  resign,  his  hereditary  duchy,  are 
narrated  in  the  article  Xormandik.  It  came  to  a contest 
of  arms,  in  which  the  father  and  son  are  uid  to  have  on 
one  occasion  encountered  without  knowing  one  another 
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when  the  old  kina:  was  wounded  in  the  hand  in  the  un- 
natural combat.  This  was  while  William  was  besieging 
the  castle  of  Gerberoi,  into  which  his  son  had  thrown  him- 
self. They  were  eventually  reconciled  by  the  intercession 
of  Queen  Matilda.  It  was  another  quarrel  about  Nor- 
mandy however  with  Philip  I.  of  France,  who  had  taken 
the  part  of  Robert,  that  cost  William  his  life.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1067  a sarcasm  of  Philip  s on  the  corpulency  of 
his  brother  of  England,  who  was  then  confined  to  his  bed 
by  illness  at  Rouen  flying-in,  as  Philip  phrased  it\  in- 
furiated the  proud  Norman  : he  swore  that  at  his  churching 
he  would  set  ail  France  in  a blaie  : as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  be  on  horseback,  he  collected  an  armv.and  made  a dash 
at  the  city  of  Mante,  formerly  belonging  to  Normandy, 
which  he  took,  and  immediately  ordered  to  be  set  on 
fire.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  August.  He  was  epjoying 
the  sight  of  the  conflagration,  in  which  many  of  the  in- 
habitants pemhed,  u-hen  bis  horse  stumbled  on  some  hot 
embers,  and  threw  him  forward  on  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  by  which  he  was  so  much  injured  that,  being  carried 
back  to  Rouen,  he  never  again  left  his  bed,  but  died  there 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September  following,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-first  of  bis  reign. 

What  manner  of  man  the  Conqueror  was  may  be  suffi- 
ciently gathered  from  this  outline  of  bis  history'.  His  cha-  j 
ranter  has  b fen  graphically  sketched  by  the  Saxon  chro- 
nicler from  personal  knowledge — ‘ For  we  looked  on  him,’ 
says  the  writer,  ‘ and  some  while  lived  in  his  licrd  Con  his 
hirede).'  The  feature  that  liad  chiefly  impressed  itself 
upon  this  close  observer  was  what  he  calls  his  starknese,  by 
which  he  seems  to  mean  his  unbending  strength  of  will 
Hnd  firmness  or  tenacity  of  purpose.  Three  times  in  the 
course  of  his  description  he  remarks  this.  But  while  he 
was  stark  beyond  all  measure,  and  very  savage  to  those 
who  withstood  him,  the  honest  chronicler  states,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  was  mild  to  good  men  who  loved  God, 
and  that  he  was  a very  wise  man,  as  well  as  very  rich,  and 
more  worth  ful  Hhd  strong  than  any  of  his  ancestor*.  William 
indeed  was  far  from  being  all  devil,  any  more  than  his 
father  r Robert  le  Diablc),  whom  he  seems  to  have  a good 
deal  resembled,  and  who  was  complimented  by  his  contem- 
poraries with  the  epithet  of  the  Magnificent,  as  well  as 
with  the  other  expressive  surname  by  which  he  is  com- 
monly remembered.  With  all  his  ferocity,  William  evinced 
throughout  Ins  life  a reverence  both  for  the  ordinances  and 
the  minister*  of  religion;  and,  although  he  would  not 
suffer  either  his  clergy  or  the  pope  to  erect  within  his 
kingdom  an  ecclesiastical  dominion  separate  from  and  in- 
dependent of  that  of  the  crown,  he  showed  himself  anxious 
on  all  occasions  to  maintain  the  respectability  of  the  church 
by  promoting  able  men  to  the  chief  places  in  it,  ns  well  as 
hy  upholding  it  in  its  legal  rights  and  powers.  That  he  was 
eminently  endowed  with  the  qualities,  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, that  raise  men  above  their  fellows,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  what  he  did.  Few  men  have  projected  the  in- 
fluence oftheir  genius  across  so  wide  an  expanse  both  oftime 
and  space  as  the  founder  of  the  Norman  dynasty  in  England. 
In  moral  disposition  William  was  passionate  and  ruthlr!»; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  vindictive,  nor  even, 
properly  speaking,  cruel  or  bloodthirsty,  notwithstanding 
the  destructive  character  of  some  of  his  military  operations. 
There  was  nothing  weak,  nothing  little  about  this  great 
king.  In  his  latter  days,  the  chronicler  intimate*,  he  fell 
into  the  vices  of  avarice  and  greediness;  but  this  love  of 
money  was  only  one  of  the  forms  assumed  by  his  love  of 
power,  the  natural  passion  of  all  superior  mind*.  So  one 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  energy  and  ardour  or  his  dia- 
meter were  displayed  was  his  passion  for  the  rhaee.  * So 
much  he  loved  the  high-deer  fnra  dmrV  naively  writes  the 
Saxon  annalist,  * as  if  he  had  been  their  father.’  It  is 
plain  indeed  that  the  deer  and  other  /era*  tuiittrae  had 
quite  as  much  of  his  affection  as  his  children.  and  some- 
what more  than  his  subjects.  ‘He  made  law*,1  says  the 
chronicler,  • that  whosoever  should  slay  hart  or  hind,  him 
man  should  blind.  Ashe  forbade  the  slaving  of  harts,  so 
also  did  he  of  hoars.  He  also  decreed  about  hares,  that 
they  should  go  free.*  (Upon  this  head  see  further  in 
Forbst  Laws,  x.,  3f>8;  and  Nkw  Forkst,  xvi.,  173.) 

The  principal  portion  of  the  laws  of  the  Conqueror  that 
has  come  down  to  us  consist*  of  n capitulary  which  is  said 
to  have  been  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon  in  nn  assembly  of 
the  principal  person*  of  the  realm  whom  he  called  to- 
gether about  the  year  1070.  It  in  for  the  most  part  a 


selection  of  the  laws  previously  in  force  in  the  Saxon  times, 
according  to  their  last  general  revision  by  Canute  the 
Great.  It  exists  both  in  tat  in  and  in  Romance,  or  old 
French  ; and  the  Latin  version,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
history  attributed  to  Ingulphua,  ho*  usually  been  reckoned 
the  original ; but  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  wlio  ha*  printed 
both  versions  from  better  manuscripts  than  had  been  before 
employed,  in  his  ‘ Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth,’ Proofs  and  Illustrations,  lxxxviii.-civ..  ha# 
advanced  some  reasons  for  believing  that  these  law*  of  the 
Conaueror  were  most  probably  originally  written  in  Latin, 
whicn  was  the  language  in  which  legal  document#  were 
commonly  drawn  up  in  England  for  some  ages  after  tlus 
date.  The  common  statement  that  William  attempted  to 
abolish  the  English  tongue  and  to  substitute  the  French, 
whether  in  the  court#  of  law  or  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life,  rests  upon  no  good  authority,  and  i*  irreconcilable 
with  well-ascertained  facts.  For  an  account  of  the  me- 
morable survey  of  the  kingdom  completed  by  order  of 
William  in  1086,  sec  the  article  Domesday-Book  rix.  71). 

The  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Baldwin  V,,  Earl  of  Flanders,  surnamed  the  Gentle. 
He  married  her  before  he  acquired  the  crown  of  England, 
and  she  died  2nd  November,  1003.  Their  children  were, 
Robert,  whom  his  father  called  Gambaron  (Roundlegs), 
and  Courthose  (Short hose;,  who  died  a prisoner  in  the 
castle  of  Cardiff  in  11«M;  Richard,  uho  was  gored  to 
death  by  a stag  in  the  New  Forest ; William,  by  whom  he 
was  succeeded  on  the  English  throne ; Henry,  who  suc- 
ceeded William  ; Cecilia,  who  became  aidless  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  and  died  there  13th 
July,  1126  ; Constance,  who  was  married  to  Alan,  Earl  of 
Bretagne  and  Richmond,  hut  died  without  issue ; Adeliza, 
who  died  young  before  the  Conquest ; Adcla,  who  married 
Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Stephen,  king  of  England,  and  who  afterwards  took  the 
veil,  and  died  in  the  nunnery  of  Mareigny  in  France  about 
1137 ; Gundred.  who  married  William  do  Warrenne,  Earl 
of  Surrey,  and  died  in  childbed  at  Castleacre  in  Norfolk, 
37th  May,  1085 ; and  Agatha,  who  was  contracted  to  Al- 
phonso,  king  of  Lcnn  and  Castile,  but  died  before  her  mar- 
riage. He  had  also  a natural  son,  William  de  P«veril,  by 
Maud,  daughter  of  lngelric,  a Saxon  nobleman*  who 
afterwards  married  Ranulph  de  Peveril. 

WILLIAM  II.,  King  of  England,  su  roamed  hy  hi* 
French  and  Norman  contemporaries  / s House,  and  by  the 
English  The  Red  (meaning  the  Ruddy-faceu%  which  epi- 
thet# the  tatin  chroniclers  have  inaccurately  translated 
not  by  the  proper  term  Ruber,  but  by  Rufus  (which 
means  the  Red-haired ),  was  the  second  of  the  three  sur- 
1 viving  sons  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  bom  in 
Normandy  in  U06.  He  was  educated  under  the  care  of 
the  celebrated  tanfranc,  whom,  in  1063,  his  father  had 
called  from  his  retirement  at  Bee  to  preside  aver  the 
newly-founded  mmm.Hte.rv  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  and 
whom  he  afterward*,  m 1070,  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. tanfranc  was  the  young  prince's  instructor  not 
only  in  learning  and  piety,  but  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
it  was  from  Lan franc  that  Rufus  received  Ilia  knight- 
hood. He  appears  to  have  been  from  bis  boyhood  a 
favourite  of  nis  father,  who  saw  reflected  in  him  much 
more  of  his  own  character  Ilian  in  his  eldest  son,  the 
thoughtless  and  indolent  Robert.  A few  day*  before  his 
death,  the  Conqueror,  having  assembled  around  hi*  bed 
those  of  his  prelates  and  barons  who  were  with  him  at 
I Rouen,  declared  to  them  that  he  was  willing  to  leave  the 
dukedom  of  Normandy,  which  he  had  received  from  his 
ancestors,  to  hi#  first-born,  but  that  as  for  the  succession  to 
the  kingdom  of  England,  which  he  had  acquired  hy  hi* 
own  good  sword,  he  would  leave  that  to  the  decision  ol 
God.  He  added,  however,  that  he  earnestly  hoped  it  might 
fall  to  William  ; and  he  advised  that  prince,  who  was  pre- 
sent (Robert  was  not),  to  repair  immediately  to  England, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  a recommendatory  letter  to 
Archbishop  tanfranc.  William  lost  no  time  in  setting  out 
for  the  sea-coast ; he  heard  of  his  father  having  breathed 
his  last  as  he  was  about  to  embark  at  Wissant,  near 
Calais,  having  probably  waited  till  he  should  be  able  to  carry 
over  that  news  ; he  concealed  it  however,  after  he  had 
landed,  till  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  fortresses  of 
Dover,  Pevensey,  and  Hastings,  on  pretended  outers  from 
his  father;  he  then  hastened  to  Winchester,  where  he 
easily  induced  the  master  of  the  royal  treasury,  William 
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do  Pont  de  1' Arche,  to  give  him  his  keys  ; and  finally  he 
presented  himself  before  Lanfranc.  to  whom  he  had  al- 
ready forwarded  his  father's  letter  by  a confidential  mes- 
senger. Lanfranc  a few  days  after  assembled  a council  of 
the  prelates  and  barons ; no  one  opposed  his  proposition 
that  William  should  be  declared  king;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly crowned  by  the  archbishop  at  Westminster,  on  Sun- 
day the  26th  of  September,  1087.  The  commencement  of 
his  reign  is  dated  lrom  that  day. 

The  first  business  to  which  the  Ked  King  had  to  ad- 
dress himself,  was  to  defend  the  throne  which  he  had  thus 
mounted  against  his  elder  brother.  Robert,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  had  been  living  in  exile  and  po- 
verty at  Abbeville  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Frauce. 
soon  made  his  appearance  at  Rouen,  and  was  at  once 
acknowledged  as  duke  of  Normandy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  this  ances- 
tral inheritance  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself ; but  this,  in 
the  circumstances,  could  hardly  be.  His  chief  instigator 
was  Odo,  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who,  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  preceding  reign,  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of 
his  naif-brother  the  Conqueror,  and  was  now  eager  to 
avenge  himself  by  the  dethronement  of  Rufus.  Mail', 
others  of  the  English  barons  also  who  held  possessions  in 
both  countries  were  strongly  averse  to  their  separation,  as 
involving  the  inconveniences  and  risks  of  a divided  alle- 
giance. Odo  is  said  to  have  arranged  his  plans  with  his 
friends  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  1088,  which  was  kept  by 
William  at  Winchester  with  great  state.  The  insurrection 
broke  out  immediately  after  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
But  no  efficient  assistance  came  from  Robert ; William 
with  prompt  sagacity  appealed  to  his  Saxon  subjects  to 
stand  by  him  against  their  hated  Norman  lords ; the  castle-, 
of  Pevensey  and  Rochester,  with  Odo  in  the  former,  ami 
Eustace,  earl  of  Boulogne,  in  the  latter,  were  both  com- 
pelled to  surrender;  and  the  rebels,  after  some  further 
ineffectual  resistance,  soon  everywhere  threw  down  their 
arms.  This  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  a revolution 
in  England  was  speedily  followed  by  a revolt  of  mam 
of  the  Norman  barons  against  Duke  Robert,  who  with 
difficulty  was  able  to  maintain  his  ground,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brother  Henry,  to  whom  in  his  necessity 
he  parted  with  about  a third  of  his  dominions  for  the  sum 
of  3000/.  [Him  I.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  118.]  After  this  civil 
war  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  and  Normandy  had  been 
reduced  to  a state  of  almost  complete  anarchy,  William 
landed  in  that  country  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  January. 
1091.  But  the  two  brothers  did  not  try  their  strength  in 
battle:  Robert  applied  for  protection  to  his  feudal  lord. 
Philip  I.,  king  of  France,  and  by  his  mediation  a peace 
was  concluded  between  them  at  Caen.  By  this  treaty 
William  retained  possession  of  all  the  Norman  fortresses 
of  which  his  partisans  had  already  made  themselves  mas- 
ters. and  that  was  the  only  actual  result  of  the  pacifica- 
tion. It  was  also  indeed  agreed  that  Robert  should  have 
compensation  in  England  for  the  territory  thus  taken  from 
him,  and  that,  whichever  of  the  two  brothers  should  sur- 
vive the  other  should  inherit  both  countries ; but  the** 
engagements,  which  cost  William  nothing  at  the  time  of 
making  them,  were  certainly  never  looked  upon  by  him. 
nor  perhaps  even  by  Philip  (whose  desertion  of  his  brother 
at  a critical  juncture  he  had  already,  some  time  before 
this,  obtained  by  a judiciously  administered  bribe),  as  good 
for  anything  except  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  moment. 
Robert  ana  William,  now  converted  from  enemies  into 
allies,  next  turned  their  united  arms  against  their  remain- 
ing brother,  and  Henry  was  in  his  turn  driven  into  exile. 
When  Rufus  returned  to  England,  Robert  accompanied 
him ; but  he  soon  found  that  hit*  promised  indemnity 
was  not  to  be  obtained,  and  he  returned  to  Normandy 
in  disgust.  Meanwhile  the  Red  King,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1091,  had  marched  an  army  into  Scotland  to  avenge 
himself  on  Malcolm  Canmorc,  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  absence  in  Normandy  to  invade  Northumberland ; 
the  two  kings  settled  their  differences  without  fighting, 
by  a treaty,  in  which  Malcolm  consented  to  do  homage 
to  William — whether  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland  or  for 
his  English  possessions  is,  as  in  other  like  cases,  matter 
Of  dispute.  This  Scottish  war  broke  out  again  two  years 
after  ; Malcolm  made  another  furious  inroad  into  Northum- 
berland in  the  winter  of  1083,  and.  in  an  attempt  to  make 
himself  master  of  Alnwick  Castle,  he  was  slain,  on  the  13th 
of  November  iu  that  year,  with  his  eldest  son.  In  the 


spring  of  1094,  Rufus  agaiu  passed  over  into  Normandy, 
where  his  brother  had  once  more  called  to  his  assistance 
; the  French  king,  ami  the  war  between  the  two  rccom- 
i me  need.  Finding  it  to  be  going  rather  against  him, 

Ruftut  had  recourse  to  his  old  policy,  in  the  conduct  of 
which  however  lie  introduced  a new  stroke  of  ingenuity  : 
having  sent  his  commission  over  to  England  fur  an  imme- 
diate levy  of  20,000  men,  when  that  force  had  assembled 
lor  embarkation  at  Hastings,  an  order  suddenly  came  that 
they  should  all  return  home,  each  man  merely  leaving  be- 
hind him,  in  lieu  of  his  services  in  the  field,  the  sum  of 
ten  shillings,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  what  each 
had  received  from  his  lord  to  maintain  him  during  the 
campaign  ; the  money  thus  procured  William  handed  over 
to  Philip,  who  thereupon  withdrew  from  the  war.  Rufus 
was  prevented  from  immediately  taking  fun  advantage  of 
this  arrangement  by  being  recalled  to  England  by  a rising 
in  Wales,  and  being  afterwards  further  detained  by  a con- 
spiracy of  his  Norman  subjects  in  the  northern  counties,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Robert  Mowbray,  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, one  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  barons.  He  made 
two  campaigns,  with  little  success,  against  the  Welsh  in  the 
summers  of  1094  ami  1095,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  curbing  them,  and  guarding  the  western  counties 
from  their  incursions,  by  a chain  of  fortresses  ; but  Mow- 
bray and  his  adherents  were,  after  a short  contest  of  arms, 
effectually  put  down.  Soon  after  this,  in  1096,  Robert, 
seized  with  the  new  spirit  of  taking  the  cross  and  setting 
out  to  fight  the  infiuels  iu  Palestine,  freed  William  from 
all  further  trouble  about  Normandy  by  characteristically 
offering  to  put  him  in  immediate  possession  of  the  whole 
; duchy  for  10,000/.  The  terms  appear  to  have  included  a 
j right  of  redemption  by  Robert  either  within  or  after  five 
1 years;  but  the  transaction  could  not  have  appeared  to 
| anybody  to  amount  really  to  anything  else  than  a com- 
! plete  and  final  surrender.  Such  at  any  rate  we  may  be 
certain  that  William  determined  it  should  be,  whatever 
were  the  precise  terms  of  the  conveyance.  Rufus  at  this 
moment  had  no  more  money  than  his  needy  brother ; but 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  famous  Ralph  Flambard,  who 
ever  since  the  death  of  Archnishop  Lanfranc,  in  1089,  had 
been  at  once  his  prime  minister  and  chief  agent  of  his  op- 
ressions,  and  the  favourite  companion  of  his  debaucheries, 
e soon  managed  to  raise  the  required  sum,  not,  as  an  old 
writer  expresses  it,  by  merely  fleecing  his  poor  subjects, 
but  rather,  as  it  were,  by  flaying  off  their  skins.  The 
people  of  Normandy  iu  general  submitted  quietly  enough 
to  this  transference  of  themselves  and  their  country  to  a 
new  lord  ; but  the  Manceaux,  or  inhabitants  of  the  district 
of  Maine,  Robert's  right  to  which  was  disputed,  rallied 
around  his  rival  claimant,  Helie  de  la  Fleche,  ami  at- 
tempted to  set  William's  authority  at  defiance.  This  op- 
position called  over  the  English  king  once  more  to  the 
Continent  in  1100;  he  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest 
when  a messenger  arrived  with  the  news  that  Helie  had 
surprised  the  town  of  Mans,  and  was  besieging  the  Nor- 
man garrison  in  the  castle.  Rufus  instantly  rode  to  the 
nearest  seaport,  and,  stepping  on  board  the  first  vessel  ho 
found,  directed  the  crew  to  hoist  sail  and  begone,  asking 
them,  in  answer  to  their  entreaties  that  he  would  wait  till 
the  weather  was  calmer,  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  a king 
that  was  drowned.  ‘If  I understand,’  he  also  said,  ‘the 
temper  of  the  youth  of  this  land,  I shall  have  plenty  of 
followers.’  Nevertheless  it  dues  not  appear  that  any  con- 
siderable force  accompanied  him ; but  as  soon  as  Helie 
heard  of  his  arrival,  he  dismissed  his  troops  and  took  to 
flight,  upon  which  Willium  shortly  after  returned  to  Eng- 
land. This  was  the  last  time  that  the  Red  King  took  the 
field.  On  the  2nd  of  August  following  he  w as  shot  dead 
by  an  arrow  as  lie  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  by 
whose  hand  was  never  certainly  known,  although  the  po- 
pular story  of  the  time,  dressed  up  with  many  striking 
circumstances  by  the  monkish  chroniclers  who  subse- 
quently recorded  it,  attributed  the  act  to  Sir  Walter  Tyr- 
rell, otherwise,  from  his  estates  in  France,  called  Sir 
Walter  de  Poix,  a bolt  aimed  by  whom  at  a deer  is  said  to 
have  been  turned  aside  by  a tree,  and,  striking  the  king 
under  his  raised  right  arm,  to  have  pierced  his  heart.  The 
dead  body  was  left  unnoticed  till  a late  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, when  it  was  found  by  a poor  charcoal-burner,  who 
put  it  in  his  cart  and  so  conveyed  it  to  Winchester. 
William's  successor  on  the  English  throne  was  IIknky  I. 

William  Rufus  was  never  married,  and  the  genealogists 
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have  not  even  assigned  to  him  any  natural  children,  not-  ! 
withstanding  all  the  licentiousness  that  is  attributed  to  him 
in  general  terras.  The  chroniclers,  who  were  all  eccle- 
siastics, have  drawn  his  character  in  the  darkest  colours, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  is  indebted  for  some  por-  i 
tion  of  the  infamy  and  malediction  they  have  heaped  upon  j 
him  to  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  church,  of  which  ( 
he  was  throughout  his  reign  the  systematic  oppressor  and  i 
despoiler.  Ills  conduct  in  regard  to  that  matter  is  detailed  , 
in  tne  article  Anselm  (ii.  57).  At  the  same  time  it  is  suf- 
ficiently clear  that  neither  as  a man  nor  as  a king  did  he  j 
much  care  for  restraints  of  any  kind  more  lhan  those  of  i 
religion.  He  was  not  only  dissolute,  but  rapacious,  crafty, 
unscrupulous,  and  in  the  main  regardless  of  everything  j 
except  his  own  interests  and  passions.  He  was  also  how- 
ever not  without  some  of  the  better  points  of  his  fathers 
character,  sharing  largely  not  only  in  his  courage  and 
energy,  but  likewise  in  his  political  talent.  Rufus,  with 
all  his  ruffianism,  too,  had  a taste  for  some  of  the  true 
splendours  of  civilization,  and  showed  that  he  was  not 
altogether  sunk  in  sensuality  by  devoting  part  of  his  wealth 
to  architecture,  the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  a king 
could  in  his  day  do  much  to  encourage.  Besides  other 
erections  of  less  magnificence,  he  was  the  builder  of  the 
first  Westminster  Hall.  The  commissioners  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
in  their  Report,  dated  24th  March,  1843,  state  that  ‘they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  hall  of  King  Wil- 
liam Rufus  occupied  the  same  area  as  the  present  building/  I 

WILLIAM  (HENRY)  IV.,  king  of  England,  was  the  \ 
third  son  of  King  George  111.,  and  was  bom  at  Bucking-  j 
ham  House,  on  tne  21st  of  August,  1765.  He  was  placed, 
with  his  elder  brothers,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Frederick  (afterwards  duke  of  York),  under  the  care  of  Dr.  1 
Majendie.  till  the  year  1771,  when  a separate  establishment 
was  formed  for  the  two  elder  princes,  and  Prince  William  ' 
was  left  at  Kew  with  his  younger  brother  Edward  (after- 
wards duke  of  Kent),  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
Bude,  a native  of  Switzerland,  who  afterwards  became  1 
rivaie  secretary'  to  the  duke  of  York.  It  having  been 
etermined  that  he  should  enter  the  navy,  he  was,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1779,  rated  as  a midshipman  on  board  the 
Prince  George,  of  98  guns,  then  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Digby  at  Spithead.  The  Prince  George  soon 
after  joined  the  Channel  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  . 
Charles  Hardy,  and  in  the  end  of  the  year  sailed  as  one  of 
the  squadron  sent  out  with  Rodney  to  Gibraltar  with  sup- 
plies for  the  garrison.  On  the  passage  out  they  fell  in, 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1780,  with  a Spanish  fleet  of  store- 
ships,  under  the  convoy  of  seven  men-of-war,  and  took 
them  all,  twenty-two  in  number:  the  largest  man-of-war, 
the  Guipuscuano,  of  84  guns,  Rodney  named  the  Prince 
William,  ‘ in  respect  to  his  royal  highness,  in  whose  pre- 
sence she  had  the  honour  to  be  taken.'  In  this  first  an&ir 
however  in  which  his  royal  highness  met  the  enemy  there 
was  no  fighting.  But  eight  days  after  a Spanish  anuadron 
of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de 
Langara,  was  encountered  off  Cadiz,  and  a sharp  though 
short  engagement  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of 
several  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  the  destruction  or  dis- 
persion of  the  rest.  Rodney,  having  then  proceeded  to  the 
Bay  of  Gibraltar  and  thrown  in  his  supplies  to  the  garrison, 
lay  there  for  about  three  weeks,  during  which  time  his 
royal  highness  often  visited  the  rock.  The  Prince  George 
returned  in  the  division  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Dighy,  who  was  dispatched  home  with  the  prizes,  and  who 
on  the  passage  fell  in  with  a French  convoy  bound  for  the 
Mauritius,  of  which  he  captured  three  store-ships  and  a 
man-of-war;  and  his  royal  highness  found  himself  again 
in  England  by  the  beginning  of  May. 

Having  made  two  or  three  more  short  cruises  in  the 
Prince  George,  he  then  went  out  a second  time  to  Gib- 
raltar in  that  ship  in  the  spring  of  1781,  in  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Darby.  After  this  Admiral  Dighy, 
with  the  Prince  George  and  three  other  ships,  proceeded 
to  New  York  in  America,  which  he  reached  on  the  24th  j 
of  August.  While  his  royal  highness  remained  here,  | 
which  he  did  throughout  the  winter,  lodging  in  the  town, 
it  appears  that  a plan  was  arranged  by  some  of  the  revo- 
lutionary partisans,  with  the  sanction  of  Washington,  for  1 
getting  possession  of  his  person  ; but  the  attempt  was 
never  actually  made.  In  tne  autumn  of  1782  he  was,  at  i 
his  own  request,  transferred  on  hoard  the  Warwick,  50  1 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain  El  phi  fist  one,  afterwards  I 


Lord  Keith ; from  which  however  he  wus  soon  after,  by 
the  king's  orders,  removed  to  the  Barfleur.  commanded  by 
Sir  Samuel  Hood.  It  was  while  he  was  in  this  ship,  then 
lying  off  Staten  Island,  that  he  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Nelson,  at  the  time  commanding  the  Albemarle  fri- 
gate, whose  fast  friend  he  ever  afterwards  continued.  In 
tne  early  part  of  1783  Sir  Samuel,  now  Lord  Hood,  arrived 
with  his  fleet  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica  ; and  his  royal  high- 
ness remained  here  anti  at  the  Hav&nna,  to  which  he 
proceeded  in  the  Fortunle  frigate  on  the  sailing  of  Lord 
Hood  for  England,  till  midsummer,  when  he  returned  home 
in  the  Fortunde,  in  which  he  reached  Spithead  on  the  26th 
of  June.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  a continental 
tour,  on  which  he  set  out  3 1st  J uly,  1783,  attended  by  General 
Bude  and  Captain  Merrick,  and  in  the  course  of  which, 
after  being  joined  at  Hanover  by  his  brother  Frederick,  now 
styled  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  he  visited  Berlin,  where  the 
two  young  English  princes  saw  a great  deal  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  Liincburg,  where  they  spent  a winter,  Gottin- 
gen, Hesse -Cassel,  &c.,  after  which  Prince  William  pro- 
ceeded alone  through  Switzerland  to  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
and.  after  a visit  to  Prague,  returned  to  Italy,  where  he 
•pent  the  winter.  Having  come  back  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  1785,  he  was,  after  the  usual  examination,  passed 
as  a lieutenant  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  appointed  third 
lieutenant  of  the  Hebe  frigate,  in  which  he  soon  after  made 
a voyage  round  the  British  Islands.  In  April,  178G,  his 
royal  highness,  having  previously  risen  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Hebe,  was  removed  to  the  Pegasus,  and  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  captain.  In  this  ship  he  soon 
after  sailed  to  Newfoundland,  thence  to  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia*  and  then  to  Antigua,  where  he  found  his  friend 
Nelson  commanding  on  the  Leeward  Islands  station.  In 
June,  1787,  he  was  ordered  to  Jamaica,  from  which  how- 
ever he  soon  after  took  upon  him  to  return  without  instruc- 
tions to  Halifax : for  that  irregularity  he  was  ordered  to 
Quebec,  but,  after  staying  there  a short  time,  he  ventured 
again  to  take  his  own  course,  and  set  sail  for  England. 
He  arrived  at  Cork  in  December,  but  was  immediately 
ordered  to  repair  with  his  ship  to  Plymouth ; and  when  he 
got  there  he  was  by  another  Admiralty  order  expressly  for- 
bidden to  quit  that  port  without  permission.  In  the  end 
it  was  directed  that  his  punishment  should  be  to  remain  at 
Plymouth  for  as  long  a time  as  he  had  absented  himself 
from  his  station  without  orders,  and  then  to  return  to  Hali- 
fax and  the  West  Indies,  and  to  remain  there  till  he  should 
be  ordered  home.  He  went  out  accordingly  in  command 
of  the  Andromeda,  and  remained,  principally  at  Jamaica, 
till  the  spring  of  1789. 

The  disposition  he  had  shown  to  break  through  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  discipline,  and  the  impossibility  that  was 
found  to  exist  of  imposing  an  adequate  punishment  on  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  probably  led  to  the  determination  that 
his  royal  highness’s  further  professional  career  should  be 
confined  to  a formal  ascent  through  the  successive  honours 
or  nominal  distinctions  of  the  service.  In  May,  1789,  im- 
mediately after  his  return  home,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  with  the  titles  of  Duke  of  Clarence  and  St.  An- 
drew's and  Earl  of  Munster ; and  an  income  of  12,0001.  a 
year  was  settled  upon  him  by  parliament.  The  next  year, 
after  commanding  for  a short  time  the  Valiant,  of  74  guns, 
on  that  ship  being  paid  off  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
. of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue ; he  was  made  rear-admiral  of 
| the  red  in  1793,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  1794,  vice- 
, admiral  of  the  red  in  1795,  admiral  of  the  blue  in  1799, 

| and  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1801.  During  all  this  time  how 
ever  his  royal  highness  remained  without  employment, 
living  on  shore  as  a private  individual  with  Mrs.  Jordan, 
with  whom  he  had  lormed  a connection  in  1791,  which 
i lasted  for  twenty  years,  and  produced  a family  of  five  sons 
\ and  five  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  son  was  created 
Karl  of  Munster  in  1831.  and  is  since  dead:  the  second 
son  died  young ; and  the  eldest  daughter.  Lady  Delisle, 

1 is  alro  dead.  The  duke  however  frequently  took  part 
in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Ixirds,  and  was  at  least  a 
tolerably  fluent  if  not  a very  elegant  or  logical  speaker. 
One  of  the  subjects  in  reference  to  which  he  particularly 
distinguished  himself  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  determined  opponents, 
not  a little  to  the  injury  of  his  popularity  for  some  yean. 
From  1797,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  ranger, 
he  usually  resided  at  Bu&hv  Park. 

In  his  general  politics  the  Duke  of  Clarence  attached 
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himself,  with  his  brother  the  Prince  of  Wales,  from  his  first 
entrance  upon  public  life,  to  the  party  of  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition ; but  he  also  followed  the  prince  in  giving  his  sup- 
port to  Pitt  alter  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France  in  1793.  On  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power  however, 
after  the  ejection  of  the  Addington  administration,  in  1804, 
he  again  joined  the  opposition  with  the  prince  and  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  ; and  alter  Pitt's  death  he  gave  a zealous 
support  to  the  new  ministry  of  Fox  and  Grenville  on  all 
subjects  except  only  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which 
he  opposed  to  the  last,  in  common  with  all  his  brothers. 
The  ministry  of  1806  raised  his  parliamentary*  allowance, 
and  that  of  each  of  the  other  male  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  from  12,001)/.  to  18,000 1.  per  annum. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  his  royal  highness  was  per- 
mitted for  a short  time  to  hoist  his  flag  in  the  Jason  to 
view  the  military  operations  going  forward  on  the  Dutch 
coast ; and  after  the  peace  he  performed  the  holiday  ser- 
vices of  bringing  over  the  duchess  of  Oldenburg  to  Shcer- 
ness,  and  accompanying  Louis  XVI II.  to  the  French  coast 
in  that  ship,  and  afterwards  of  bringing  the  emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  to  England  in  the  Im- 
pregnable. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1818,  the  duke  was  married  at  Kew 
to  the  princess  Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa  Caroline  Amelia, 
eldest  daughter  of  George  Frederic  Charles,  duke  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  now  the  queen-dowager  Adelaide.  Their  union 
produced  two  daughters,  one  bom  in  March,  1819,  the 
other  in  December,  1820,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Upon  his  marriage  6000/.  was  added  by  parliament  to  the 
income  of  his  royal  highness. 

In  1827,  when  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  had  placed 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  the  situation  of  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne,  a further  increase  of  3000/.  was  made  to  his 
annua]  allowance,  and  the  sum  of  6000/.  a year  was  at  the 
same  time  settled  upon  the  duchess.  On  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Canning  to  the  premiership  in  April  of  this  year,  he 
placed  the  duke  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  with  the 
office  of  lord  high  admiral,  but  without  a seat  in  the 
cabinet.  This  office  however  his  royal  highness  only  held 
till  the  following  September;  and  he  returned  again  to 
private  life,  till  the  death  of  George  IV.,  on  Saturday,  the 
26th  of  June,  1830,  raised  him  to  the  throne. 

The  course  of  events  during  the  reign  of  William  IV. 
derived  its  direction  and  character  from  the  memorable 
movements  on  the  continent  of  Europe  with  which  the 
accession  of  a new  king  in  England  chanced  to  be  co- 
incident. The  publication  of  Uie  ordinances  of  Charles  X. 
against  the  press  in  France  took  place  exactly  a month 
after  King  William's  accession : then  rapidly  followed 
the  revolution  of  the  Three  Days  in  Paris,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Charles  the  transference  of  the  French  crown 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  after  the  lapse  of  another 
month  the  commencement  of  the  similar  revolution  in 
Brussels,  which  terminated  in  the  separation  of  Holland 
and  llelgium.  In  England  the  first  symptom  of  wide-spread 
popular  uneasiness,  disaffection,  and  tendency  to  outbreak 
was  given  by  the  numerous  incendiary  fires  which  alarmed 
the  country  in  the  months  of  September  and  October.  The 
new  parliament,  elected  since  the  accession  of  the  new 
king,  met  on  the  26th  of  October.  On  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber immense  excitement  was  occasioned  in  the  metropolis 
and  elsewhere  by  the  announcement  of  the  resolution 
come  to  by  the  responsible  advisers  of  his  majesty  that  he 
could  not  venture  with  safety  to  his  person  to  dine  on  that 
evening  with  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London  in  Guildhall.  This  was  followed  on  that  day  week 
by  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  tne  other  ministers,  on  Sir  Henry  Parnell  carry- 
ing his  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  lor  referring  tfie 
settlement  of  the  civil  list  to  a select  committee,  by  a ma- 
jority of  233  against  204 ; and  within  another  week  trie  Grey 
administration  was  in  office  under  the  banner  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  Meanwhile  commotion  and  confusion 
were  spreading  on  the  Continent.  Besides  some  minor 
eruptions  of  the  same  kind,  the  insurrection  in  Poland 
broke  out  in  the  end  of  November — an  unhappy  attempt, 
which  was  entirely  unsuccessful. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  Lord  John  Russell,  as  the 
organ  of  the  cabinet,  and,  as  was  universally  believed,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  majesty,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  first  reading  of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  On 
the  22nd  of  the  same  month  the  second  reading  was  car- 
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ried  by  a majority  of  one;  or  by  302  votes  against  301. 
But  on  the  20th  of  April  ministers  were  beaten  by  299 
against  291  on  General  Gascoigne's  molion  for  striking  out 
the  part  of  their  reform  scheme  which  diminished  the 
number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  two 
days  after  parliament  was  dissolved,  with  the  avowed  de- 
sign of  ascertaining  by  a new  election  the  sense  of  the 
people  on  the  measure  which  had  been  thus  for  the  present 
defeated  or  abandoned. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  14th  of  June,  and 
the  success  of  the  ministerial  appeal  to  the  people  was 
shown  by  the  second  reading  of  a second  Reform  Bill  being 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  4th  of  July  by  a 
majority  of  367  to  251.  It  was  not  till  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember that  the  House  came  to  a vote  on  the  third  read- 
ing; hut  that  too  was  carried  by  a large  majority,  by  349 
against  236.  The  measure  however  was  defeated  in  the 
Upper  House  on  the  3rd  of  October,  by  the  second  reading 
being  negatived  by  a majority  of  199  to  158.  On  the  20th 
parliament  was  prorogued. 

A new  session  commenced  on  the  6th  of  December ; and 
on  the  12th  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  third  Reform 
Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  was  carried  on  the  17th 
by  a majority  of  324  against  162.  If  the  friends  of  the 
measure  had  not  become  more  numerous,  it  was  evident 
that  its  opponents  were  growing  weary  of  the  contest,  and 
were  hopeless  of  ultimately  averting  it.  On  the  third  read- 
me; nevertheless,  the  vote  upon  which  did  not  take  place 
till  the  19th  of  March,  1832,  the  opposition  mustered  again 
in  their  former  force,  and  the  motion  was  resisted  by  239 
against  355.  This  time  the  measure  was  also  so  far  suc- 
cessful in  the  Lords  that  the  second  reading  was  carried  in 
that  House,  on  the  13th  of  April,  by  a majority  of  184 
against  175.  But  on  the  7th  of  May  ministers  were  de- 
feated by  a majority  of  151  to  115,  on  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
motion  for  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  first  (or  dis- 
franchising) clause  of  the  bill ; on  which  they  immediately 
resigned.  A ministerial  interregnum  of  nearly  a fortnight's 
duration  ensued  ; but  by  the  17th  Earl  Grey  and  his  friends 
were  again  in  poiver:  the  most  stringent  methods  are  un- 
derstood to  have  been  employed,  with  the  consent  of  the 
king,  to  keep  back  the  refractory  peers  ; and  on  the  4th  of 
June  the  Lords  passed  the  bilf  by  a large  majority,  106 
voting  tor  the  motion  and  only  22  against  it.  It  received 
the  royal  assent,  and  became  law,  three  days  after. 

The  bringing  about  of  this  change  thus  occupied, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  measures  or  questions, 
the  first  two  years  of  the  reign  of  William.  The  action 
of  the  new  machinery  of  representation  then  commenced. 
The  parliament  which  had  passed  the  Reform  Bill  was 
dissolved  on  the  3rd  of  Decemner;  and  the  first  parliament 
elected  under  the  new  system  assembled  on  the  29th  of, 
January,  1833.  The  reform  of  the  representation  was  now 
followed  by  the  abolition  of  colonial  slaver)',  the  reform  of 
the  poor  laws,  and  the  reform  of  the  Irish  church.  At 
the  same  time  the  Reform  ministry  underwent  a succes- 
sion of  changes.  First  in  March’,  1833,  Lord  Durham 
resigned  the  privy  seal  from  illness;  next  followed,  in 
the  end  of  May,  1834,  Iho  retirement  of  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Ripon,  and  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  on  an  avowed  difference  with  their  colleagues  ; 
and,  finally,  on  the  9th  of  July,  Lord  Grey  himself  and 
Lord  Althorpe  relinquished  ofccc  in  consequence  of  a 
misunderstanding  with  Mr.  O’Connell  in  regard  to  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Lord  Althorpe  was  induced  to  return 
after  about  a week  ; but  the  cabinet  is  understood  by  this 
time  to  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  king ; and  on  the 
16th  of  November,  shortly  after  Lord  Althorpe  had  been 
called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Earl 
Spencer,  and  it  became  necessary'  to  make  a new  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  his  office  of  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer,  his  majesty  sent  for  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  directed  him  to  construct  a new  ministry.  On  the  8th 
of  December  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  gazetted  as  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  foreign  secretary, 
and  the  cabinet  was  completed  by  other  names  belonging 
to  the  Conservative  or  anti-reform  party.  On  the  30th  par- 
liament was  dissolved. 

This  arrangement  however  did  not  stand  long.  On  the 
day  on  which  the  new  House  of  Commons  assembled, 
the  19th  of  February,  1835,  ministers  were  beaten  on  the 
question  of  the  speakership  by  a majority  of  ten  votes, 
or  by  316  agaiastSOC;  and  on  the  24th  tney  were  again 
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dole  Hi  ini  on  the  address  1))'  300  against  802.  They  main- 
tained the  struggle  for  six  weeks  longer ; but  at  last, 
upon  Lord  John  Russell  carrying  a motion  against  them 
on  the  Irish  tithe  question  (the  famous  appropriation 
clause)  by  a majority  of  283  to  258,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
they  resigned  the  next  day.  The  king,  understood  to  be 
now  thoroughly  hostile  to  his  old  friends,  in  vain  attempted 
a further  resistance;  by  the  18th  the  Reform  part v were 
again  in  power,  with  Lord  Melbourne  as  premier.  But  to 
I.oixl  Durham,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  Ixml 
Rjpon.  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Karl  Grey,  and  Earl  Spencer, 
who,  having  all  belonged  to  the  original  Reform  cabinet, 
had  since  ceased  to  hold  office,  was  now  added  Lord 
Brougham.  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  lasted  ft>r 
the  remainder  of  the  reign.  Its  most  important  measures 
were  the  several  municipal  reform  acts.  [Borough.] 
William  IV.  died  at  Windsor,  after  a short  illness,  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  1837.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Queen  Victoria. 

WILLIAM  III.  of  England.  [Nassau.  House  ok.] 

WILLIAM  1.  of  Orange.  [Nassau,  House  ok.] 

WILLIAM  of  MALMESBURY.  [Malmesbury,  Wil- 
liam OK.] 

WILLIAM  ofWYKKHAM.  [Wvkbham,  William  of.] 

WILLIAM  OE  NEWBURY  (in  Latin,  Gulielmus  Neu- 
brigensis)  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Birdlington,  in 
1 130,  and  to  have  been  properly  called  William  Little, 
whence  he  sometimes  designates  nimself  Parvus,  or  Petit. 
His  common  name  he  derived  from  the  monastery  of  New- 
bury in  Yorkshire,  of  which  he  was  a member.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a disappointed  candidate  for  the  bishop- 
ric of  St.  Asaph  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in 
11C5,  and  that  he  appears  to  have  been  alive  in  1220.  He 
is  known  as  the  author  of  a Chronicle  of  England,  which 
cornea  down  to  the  year  1107,  and  is  written  in  better 
Latin  than  was  then  common.  It  was  first  printed  in 
12mo.  at  Antwerp  in  1597,  under  the  title  of  * Gulielmi 
Neubrigensis  Return  Anglicarum  Libri  V.’  The  subsequent 
editions  are,  ‘ Gulielmus  Neubrigensis  de  Rebus  Angiitis, 
cum  not  is  J.  Pieardi/  8vo.,  Paris.  1010;  and  1 Gulielmi 
Neubrigensis  Historia  sive  Chronica  Rerum  Anglicarum, 
Libris  quinque,  e codice  MS.  pervetusto  in  Bibliotheca 
Thoinae  Sebright,  Bar.  ; Studio  atque  Industria  Th. 
Hearnii,  qui  ei  praeter  Joan.  Pieardi  annotationes,  &c. 

. . . . suas  adjecit,’  3 voh.  8vo.,  Oxon.  1719.  William  of 
Newbury  is  a keen  cast i gator  of  the  British  legends  de- 
tailed by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

WILLIAMS,  JOHN,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  was  the  son 
of  Edward  Williams  of  Aber-Conwav,  in  Caernarvonshire 
in  Wales,  where  he  was  born  on  the  25th  March,  1582. 
lie  received  his  earliest  education  at  the  public  school  at 
Ruthin,  and  entered  a student  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  \ 
on  the  5th  November,  1599.  Connected  with  a great 
Welsh  family,  he  was  early  looked  upon  as  one  likely  to 
bring  distinction  on  the  principality.  ‘One  thing/ savs  his 
entertaining  biographer,  Racket,  ‘put  him  to  the  blush 
and  a little  shame,  that  such  as  had  gigling  spleens  would 
laugh  at  him  for  his  Welsh  tone.  For  those  who  knew 
him  at  his  admission  into  St.  John's  Society,  would  often 
wry  that  lie  brought  more  Latin  and  Greek  than  good 
English  with  him.  This  also  plucked  advantage  after  it : 
for  it  made  him  a very  retired  student,  by  shunning  com- 
pany and  conference,  as  far  as  he  could,  till  he  had  lost  the 
rudeness  of  his  native  dialect/  His  studious  retirement 
doeR  not  seem  to  have  been  of  long  duration.  He  was 
largely  supplied  with  money,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
college  by  a gay  life  and  profuse  expenditure.  ‘From  a 
youth  ana  so  upward,’  continues  Racket,  ‘ he  had  not  a 
fist  to  hold  money,  for  he  did  not  only  layout, but  scatter, 
spending  all  that  he  had,  and  somewhat  for  which  he  could 
be  trusted/  Yet  he  was  a diligent  and  ardent  student. 
He  had  a powerful  memory,  anti  great  facility  in  learning 
languages  and  applying  terms  of  art.  When  he  after- 
ward* sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
lawyers  who  professed  a contempt  for  his  legal  acquire 
meats  endeavoured  to  puzzle  him  with  pedantic  technica- 
lities, it  is  recorded  that  he  used  to  retort,  to  the  mirth  of 
the  whole  court,  by  drawing  upon  his  old  studies  in  scho- 
lastic logic.  He  required  little  rest,  and  three  hours  of 
sleep  contented  him.  ‘ He  surrendered  up  his  whole  time 
to  dive  into  the  immense  well  of  knowledge  that  hath  no 


bottom.  He  read  the  best,  he  heard  the  best,  he  conferred 
with  the  best,  excribed,  committed  to  memory,  disputed : 
he  had  some  work  continually  upon  the  loom.  And  though 
he  never  did  so  much  in  this  unwearied  industry  As  him- 
self desired,  he  did  far  more  than  all  that  did  highly  value 

him  could  expect All  perceived  that  a 

fellowship  was  a garland  too  little  for  his  head,  and  that  he 
that  went  his  pace  would  quickly  go  farther  than  St.  John's 
Walks/  In  1005  he  took  tne  degree  of  master  of  art*.  He 
entered  into  holy  orders  in  1609,  accepting  a small  living 
in  Norfolk,  and  m 1011  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
Grafton  Regis  in  Northamptonshire.  In  the  same  year 
the  foundation  of  hiR  subsequent  greatness  was  laid  by  his 
being  choRen  chaplain  to  the  lord  chancellor  Egerton. 
He  had  been  able  to  secure  the  favourable  notice  of  King 
James  by  his  conduct  in  relation  to  a slight  dispute  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  university  of  Cambridge;  and 
bis  new  office,  ‘a  nest  for  an  eagle/  as  Racket  calls  it,  gave 
him  such  access  to  the  royal  person  as  enabled  him  to 
profit  by  the  favourable  impression.  ‘The  chaplain  un- 
derstood the  soil  upon  whicli  he  had  set  his  foot,  that  it 
was  rich  and  fertile,  able  with  good  tendance  to  yield  a 
crop  after  the  dimensions  of  his  desires/  Fortunately  for 
himself,  he  refused  the  offer  of  remaining  in  his  chaplaincy 
under  Bacon — perhaps  his  worldly  shrewdness  taught  him 
that  the  soil  was  undermined  beneath. 

Having  been  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to 
the  king,  in  1619,  he  preached  before  James  at  Theobalds, 
and  the  sermon  was  printed  by  command  of  his  majesty, 
w ho  soon  afterwards  gave  him  the  rich  deanery  of  Salis- 
bury. But  Janie*  could  only  issue  his  favours  through  one 
channel ; and  desiring  to  befriend  Williams,  recommended 
him  to  seek  the  patronage  of  Buckingham.  He  adopted 
the  friendly  hint,  and  acted  the  part  of  apostle  in  reconcil- 
ing the  conscience  of  the  favourite's  Roman  Catholic  bride 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Of  a paper,  containing  the 
elements  of  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  he  drew  up  on  this  occasion,  twenty  copies  were 
irinted  by  order  of  the  king.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  Wil- 
iams that  Buckingham  adopted  the  bold  project  or  sacri- 
ficing Bacon  to  save  himself  from  public  indignation.  The 
project  was  more  successful  than  ordinary  human  foresight 
could  have  anticipated,  and  though  it  was  an  unpopular 
measure  to  renew  the  practice  of  committing  the  great 
seal  to  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastic,  the  favourite’s  gratitude 
overcame  his  caution.  Williams  was  sworn  in  aslord  keeper 
on  the  10th  July,  1021.  In  the  same  month  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  deanery 
i of  Westminster  (in  which  he  had  been  installed  in  1620) 

I and  the  rectory  of  Walgrave  in  commendam.  He  ma- 
naged to  preserve  possession  of  so  many  ecclesiastical  pre- 
! ferments,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Heylyn’s  remark,  ‘he  was 
a perfect  diocese  within  himself,  as’  being  bishop,  dean, 
prebend,  residentiary,  and  parson,  all  at  once/  Bacon  was 
not  the  only  person  on  whose  ruin  Williams  desired  to  rise ; 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  have  Archbishop 
Abbot  deprived  of  his  office,  on  areount  of  his  having  ac- 
cidentally shot  Lord  Zouch's  deer-keeper.  [Abbot.!  It  was 
part  ofWilliams’s  policy  to  employ,  with  the  % ast  funds  which 
were  at  his  command,  a crowd  of  court  spies,  whose  infor- 
mation he  turned  to  his  own  advantage.  When  the  Mar- 
quis Inoiosa,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  had  succeeded  in 
terrifying  James  into  the  belief  that  he  was  a prisoner  in 
the  bands  of  Buckingham.  Williams  was  able  to  inform  the 
favourite  of  the  cause  of  the  king’s  altered  conduct,  and  to 
suggest  a remedy.  Buckingham  however  appears  to  have 
soon  entertained  a fear  that  the  lord  keeper  was  acquiring 
too  great  a share  of  independent  power,  and  his  ruin  was 
resolved  on.  Laud,  whom  he  Wft*  the  Hitt  to  patronise, 
had  also  become  his  deadly  enemy,  and  when  he  perceived 
that  the  keeper  was  sinking,  ‘he  shunned  him,’  says  Hac 
ket,  ‘ as  the  old  Romans,  in  their  superstition,  walked  aloof 
from  that  soil  which  was  blasted  with  thunder.’  Laud's 
tell-tale  diary  is  full  of  ominous  dreams  about  Williams,  in 
which  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  In  the  meantime 
Buckingham  himself  sunk  in  the  favour  of  James  and  Wil- 
liams remained  lord  keeper  till  the  accession  of  Charles, 
when,  in  Outober,  1626,  he  Was  deprived  of  his  office. 
Williams  was  ordered  not  to  continue  in  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  he  was  not  a man  to  be  intimidated. 
He  retained  his  place  on  the  bench  of  bishops,  and,  as  fax 
as  his  High  Church  principles  would  permit,  supported  the 
popular  cause,  and  exertea  himself  iu  promoting  the  Peti- 
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lion  of  Right.  His  relentless  rival  Land  raised  against 
him,  in  the  Star  Chamber,  a charge  of  betraying  the  king's 
secrets,  contrary  to  his  oath  as  a privy  councillor.  He  was 
convicted  of  subornation  of  perjury  in  defending  himself 
from  this  charge,— fined  10,000/.,  suspended  from  hi*  offices, 
and  condemned  to  imprisonment  during  the  royal  pleasure. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  he  was  re- 
leased, and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A re- 
volution had  now  taken  place  in  the  court ; he  w as  received 
into  favour,  and  in  the  following  year  translated  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  He  retired  during  the  civil 
war  to  Aber-Conway  in  Wales,  and  held  out  Conway  Castle 
for  the  king.  He  died  on  25  th  March,  1650.  Clarendon 
charges  Williams  with  being  vain,  perfidious,  and  revenge- 
ful. Weldon  and  others  accuse  him  of  having  been  a 
corrupt  judge— a charge  receiving  support  from  the  lavish 
scale  of  his  expenditure.  The  same  writer  charges  him 
with  profligacy  : but  according  to  Hacket,  who  would  not 
be  likely  to  mention  such  a circumstance  if  it  were  not  true, 
he  accidentally  suffered  a mutilation  in  youth,  which 
made  continence  in  hi*  case  be  no  virtue.  In  Collier's 
* Annals  of  the  Stage  * (it.  37)  the  curious  circumstance  is 
stated  of  hi*  having  been  charged  with  having  the ‘Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream'  exhibited  in  his  house  on  Sunday,  27th 
September,  1631.  In  1637  he  published,  in  quarto,  ‘The 
Holy  Table,  name  and  thing,  more  antiently,  properly,  and 
literally  used  under  the  New  Testament  than  that  of  Altar.' 

(Hacket,  Memorial  offered  to  the  great  desert' tugs  if 
John  Williams,  JJ.D.&lo.  ; Philips,  Life  of  John 
&c  : Brodie,  British  Empire,  ii.  349-373:  Works  cited,; 

WILLIAMS,  8IH  CHARI.KS  HANUURY,  was  bum  in 
the  year  1709,  and  was  the  third  son  of  John  Han  bury, 
Esq.,  a South  Sea  Director.  The  name  of  Williams  was 
assumed  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  will  of  his 
godfather,  Charles  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Caerleon.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton ; after  leaving  school,  he  went  abroad  for 
some  time,  and  after  hb  return  from  foreign  travel  married, 
in  1732,  Lady  Frances  Coningaby,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Coningsby.  The  year  after  hi*  marriage  he  became 
member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Monmouth.  In 
parliament  he  steadily  supported  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  but 
took  no  prominent  part  as  & speaker.  He  gave  the  minuter 
however  a more  effective  assistance  than  that  of  speeches, 
by  frequent  political  ballads,  which  he  composed  with 
much  will,  and  to  which  he  owes  a great  part  of  his  re- 
putation. In  1739  he  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
marines  j in  1746  he  was  made  a knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
wu  sent  as  envoy  to  Dresden.  In  1749  bo  succeeded  Mr. 
Legge  as  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,  but  in  1751  he 
returned  again  to  Dresden.  He  acquitted  himself  in  these 
diplomatic  employments  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  hi* 
employers,  and  showed  a diligence  and  regularity  in  busi- 
ness which  surprised  those  wno  had  known  him  only  as  u 
man  of  fashion  and  a wit  of  private  circles.  He  was  sent 
from  Dresden  on  a very  important  mission  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. which  bail  for  its  object  to  engage  the  empress  of 
Russia  in  a triple  alliance  with  Austria  and  England 
against  France.  His  first  efforts  at  St.  Petersburg  wore 
attended  with  remarkable  success,  but  the  negotiation 
ultimately  faiiod,  and  its  failure  operated  severely  on  Sir 
C.  H.  Williams's  mind  and  health.  He  left  St.  Petersburg 
in  1757,  in  a bad  state  of  health,  and  with  his  mind  in 
some  degree  affected.  When  he  arrived  in  F.uglaud  he 
was  quite  insane.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1759. 
He  left  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  married  William 
Anne,  fourth  earl  of  Essex,  and  the  younger  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle  Walsingham,  a younger  son  of  the  first  carl 
of  Shannon. 

Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  is  known  creditably  a*  a 

foet  by  hi*  Odes  {12mo.,  1775).  His  principal  fame  during 
is  life  was  derived  from  his  political  squibs,  which  are  of 
a superior  order  of  excellence,  ami  Ins  talents  for  con- 
versation. He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Horace  Walpole, 
Henry  Fox.  the  first  Lord  Holland,  and  his  brother  Stephen 
Fox,  the  first  Lonl  II cheater.  He  is  the  author  of  a paper 
in  the  ‘World.’  No.  37,  which  describes  with  much  humour 
the  miseries  of  a great  lady’s  dependent  companion. 

WILLIAMS,  EDWARD.  [Welsh  Language  and 
Lit*ratu*k,] 

WILLIAM,  REV.  JOHN. 4 the  apostle  of  Polynesia,’ 
wo*  bom  June  29,  1706,  at  Tottenham,  near  London,  He 
enjoyed  the  instruction  of  a pious  mother,  and  his  early 
years  were  distinguished  by  a most  amiable  disposition  and 


a degree  of  intelligence  which  entitled  him,  according  to 
the  information  furnished  to  hi*  biographer,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  ‘a  handy  lad  ;*  but  during  his  youth  he  showed 
no  sign*  of  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  nor  was  he 
the  subject  of  those  deep  feelings  of  regard  for  religious 
truth  which  subsequently  became  the  ruling  principles  of 
his  life.  In  1810  ne  was  apprenticed  to  a (iuniihing  iron 
monger  in  the  City  Road,  out  as  the  circumstances  of  his 
family  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  he  should  apply  him- 
self to  any  handicraft  employment,  his  indenture*  ex- 
empted him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  the  business, 
ana  hi*  employers  engaged  to  confine  him  to  the  com- 
mercial department.  Young  Williams  soon  displayed  an 
inclination  for  the  workshop  rather  than  the  counter,  and 
frequently  availed  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  workmen 
during  their  meals  to  step  into  their  places  at  the  bench  or 
the  forge.  By  such  means  he  became  a skilful  workman, 
and  his  master,  Mr.  Tonkin,  found  it  to  his  interest  to  em- 
ploy him  in  executing  orders  which  required  peculiar  de- 
licacy and  skill.  He  would  also  frequently  volunteer  his 
services  for  bell-hanging  mid  similar  out-door  employ- 
ments. While  thus  employed,  Williams  became  connected 
with  companions  whose  irreligious  habit*  threatened  to 
exert  a moat  fatal  influence  upon  his  character ; but  on  a 
Sabbath  evening  early  in  1814,  while  waiting  in  the  street 
for  some  dissipated  companions  with  whom  he  had  agreed 
to  spend  the  evening  at  a tavern,  he  was  recognised  and 
accosted  by  Mrs.  Tonkin,  the  wife  of  his  employer,  who 
was  then  on  her  way  to  the  Tabernacle,  Moornelds.  She 
persuaded  him  to  accompany  her,  and  he  there  heard  a 
H-rinon  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  East,  of  Birmingham,  tvhich 
so  deeply  impressed  his  mind  as  to  lead  to  an  entire  change 
of  life.  IusteAd  of  a wild  aud  thoughtless  youth.  William* 
became  a diligent  hearer  and  an  anxious  inquirer  after 
religious  knowledge,  and  before  lone  he  united  himself 
with  the  religious  community  assembling  at  the  Taber 
nacle,  joined  a class  of  young  men  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  improvement,  and  became  an  active  Sunday- 
school  teacher.  Missionary  operations  were  then  exciting 
a very  lively  interest  at  the  Tabernacle,  where  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Wilks  was  exerting  himself  lo  extend  a sense  of 
their  importance ; ami  at  cue  of  the  numerous  meetings 
held  with  this  view,  William*  became  impressed  with  a 
strong  desire  to  devote  hi*  talent*  to  the  service  of  the 
heathen.  After  much  deliberation,  he  offered  his  service* 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  July,  1816,  and  being 
accepted,  he  wa*  allowed  to  leave  Mr.  Tonkin  before  the 
expire! ion  of  hi*  apprenticeship. 

The  island*  of  tne  Pacific  Ocean,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  been  made  known  to  the  British  public  by  the 
voyages  of  Captain  Cook  and  others,  were  selected  by  the 
founders  of  the  London  Missionary  .Society  a*  the  scene  of 
their  earliest  labours.  [Missions,  vol.  xv„  p.  271.]  For 
many  year*  the  pioneers  of  the  benevolent  enterprise  la- 
boured with  very  little  success ; but  before  the  time  when 
William*  offered  himself  to  the  Society,  many  of  the 
natives  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  in  some  islands  the 
cruel  rite*  of  idolatry  had  been  entirely  abandoned.  So 
far  from  the  difficulties  of  the  missionaries  being  removed 
by  this  happy  change  in  their  circumstances,  they  were 
rather  increased  by  their  success ; the  number  of  agents  in 
the  field  being  totally  insufficient  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  those  people  who  were  already  emerging  from  bar- 
barism, and  making  the  most  touching  appeals  for  religious 
instruct  ion,  a*  well  as  for  assistance  in  acquiring  the  arts  of 
civilization.  The  most  urgent  demands  for  more  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  to  the  Society  in  England,  the  director* 
of  which  had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  their  former 
agenls  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  their  responsibilities, 
and  the  hall-awakeued  savages  to  relapse  into  their  former 
superstitions,  or  to  send  out  men  imperfectly  qualified  for 
a work  requiring  *o  much  prudeuce  and  skill,  a*  well  as 
unconquerable  seal.  Under  these  circumstance*  William* 
and  several  other  young  men  were  sent  out  with  only  a 
few  months’  preparation  for  labours  which  rather  called 
for  yean  of  preliminary  study.  During  the  short  period 
allowed  for  tne  purpose,  William*  did  not  confine  himself 
to  literary  and  theological  studies,  but  also  visited  manu- 
factories, and  made  himself  acquainted  with  such  processes 
a*  he  might  have  to  teach  in  accordance  not  only  with  his 
own  view* of  the  missionary  work,  but  also  with  the  instruc- 
tions received  from  the  Society  with  which  he  had  con- 
nected liimse If,  whose  aim  it  has  always  been,  in  subordiua- 
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lion  to  the  great  design  of  teaching  the  gospel,  to  intro- 
duce among  the  heathen  the  arts  of  civilized  society.  In 
October,  18 Ili,  Williams  married  Miss  Mary  Ch&uner,  who 
proved  an  invaluable  coadjutor  in  his  future  labours;  and 
on  the  16th  of  November  following  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wjlliam.% 
in  company  with  several  other  missionaries,  embarked  for 
Sydney,  whence  after  a short  stay  they  proceeded,  after 
calling  at  New  Zealand,  to  Eimco,  one  of  the  Society 
Islands,  which  they  reached  exactly  twelve  months  after 
leaving  London.  Here  they  remained  for  some  months, 
Mr.  Williams  assisting  the  missionaries  previously  stationed 
there,  and  perfecting  himself  in  the  Tahitian  language. 
During  this  time  he  also  made  the  iron-work  for  a small 
vessel  which  the  missionaries  were  building  for  Pomare, 
king  of  Tahiti.  After  a time  a party  of  the  missionaries, 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  removed  to  Huahine, 
another  island  ol‘  the  same  group,  where  they  were  very 
gladly  received  by  the  natives.  The  fame  of  their  arrival 
brought  visitors  from  the  surrounding  islands,  and  the  ur- 
gent solicitations  of  Tamatna,  king  of  Raiatea  :the  Ulitea 
of  Captain  Cook),  induced  Messrs.  Williams  and  Threlkeld 
to  remove  to  that  island,  which  is  the  largest  and  most 
central  of  the  Society  group.  Its  population  was  at  that 
time  about  1300,  but  "its  political  influence  was  far  greater 
than  might  be  expected  from  its  population,  and  its  prin- 
cipal chiefs  received  divine  honours,  as  well  as  civil  alle- 
giance and  tribute,  from  the  neighbouring  isles.  * From 
time  immemorial/ observes  Mr.  Prout,  ‘this  island  had 
been  the  focus  and  source  of  the  abominable  idolatries 
which  had  darkened,  demoralized,  and  destroyed  the  in- 
habitants of  its  own  and  the  sin-rounding  shores.  Here 
were  to  be  found  the  types  of  the  manifold  usages,  even 
the  most  debasing  ana  cruel,  which  had  become  the  cus- 
toms of  the  race  ; here  were  the  archives  of  their  religious 
legends;  the  temple  and  altar  of  Oro,  the  Mais  and 
Moloch  of  the  South  Seas  ; and  this  had  been  the  theatre 
of  more  sanguinaiy  deeds  than  were  to  be  found  in  the 
dark  records  of  all  the  other  islands  around  it.  Hither 
hecatombs  of  human  victims  had  been  brought  from  near 
and  distant  shores  to  be  offered  in  the  blood-stained  marai 
of  Opoa.’  Upon  this  interesting  island  the  troths  of  Chris- 
tianity had  been  first  proclaimed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson, 
who,  with  Pomare  ana  nineteen  other  Tahitians,  had  been 
accidentally  driven  thither  in  a storm;  and  the  inhabitants 
had  received  their  instruction  so  well  as  to  be  exceedingly 
desirous  of  obtaining  missionaries  for  themselves.  While 
however  the  people  were  willing  to  adopt  Christianity  as  a 
national  religion,  and  to  give  a cordial  welcome  to  its 
teachers,  Mr.  Williams  found  tlieir  moral  condition  to  be 
extremely  debased,  and  their  idleness  apparently  inveterate. 
They  were  also  so  scattered  over  the  island  as  to  render 
collective  instroction  almost  impossible.  It  was  indeed 
evident  that  their  habits  must  be  entirely  remodelled  be- 
fore the  missionaries  could  hope  to  prosecute  their  labours 
with  success.  Without  neglecting  the  primary'  object  of  his 
mission,  Williams  induced  the  Raiateans  to  collect  them- 
selves to  one  spot,  and  to  build  habitations  for  themselves, 
as  well  as  a chapel  and  school-house.  For  his  own  use  he 
erected  a comfortable  house  in  the  English  style,  present- 
ing a model  to  which  the  natives  were  encouraged  to  look 
both  in  its  structure  and  conveniences,  and  in  the  furniture 
with  which  it  was  adorned;  almost  everything  being  done 
by  his  own  hands.  The  natives  were  thus  taught  not  only 
to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  but  to  obtain 
them  for  themselves,  by  constructing  houses  with  two  or 
more  apartments,  with  wooden  floors,  framed  walls  plas- 
tered with  coral  lime,  thatched  roofs,  well-stocked  gardens, 
tables,  chairs,  sofas,  and  bedsteads  with  turned  legs,  carpets, 
and  hangings.  They  were  also  instructed  in  boat-building, 
and  their  diligence  and  ingenuity  were  excited  by  judicious 
rewards  in  the  form  of  nails,  lunges,  and  other  useful  ar- 
ticles which  the  missionaries  procured  from  England.  Pro- 
ceeding cautiously,  first  to  make  the  n&tiveB  feel  their 
necessities,  and  then  to  put  them  in  the  right  way  for  sup- 
plying them,  the  missionaries  were  at  length  gratified  by  a 
request  to  attend  a meeting  convened  by  the  natives  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  their  social  condition  by  the 
establishment  of  legal  marriage.  This  iB  not  the  place  to 
rebut  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  the 
missionaries,  of  substituting  a despotism  of  which  they  were 
the  heads  for  that  previously  existing  under  the  chiefs. 
The  best  answer  that  can  be  "given  to  such  is  in  the  lucid 
and  circumstantial  statements  contained  in  such  works  as 


those  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article;  statement* 
which  bear  the  most  undeniable  internal  evidence  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth,  and  which  have  been  corroborated  by 
several  persons  whose  testimony  stands  clear  of  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  partiality.  In  May.  1820,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  a new  chapel  at  Raiatea,  at  which  more 
than  2400  persons  were  present,  a complete  code  of  laws 
was  established  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  it  differed 
from  those  previously  introduced  in  other  islands  of  the 
South  Seas  in  the  important  point  of  the  introduction  of 
trial  by  jury.  An  efficient  executive  government  was  also 
organized,  everything  being  done  by  the  natives,  though 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  their  instructors. 
Being  desirous  of  extending  to  others  the  benefits  which 
they  enjoyed  themselves,  the  Raiateans  formed  an  auxiliary 
missionary  society,  which  was  supported  by  liberal  dona- 
tions of  such  articles  as  they  had  learned  to  prepare  for 
sale  ; and  Mr.  Williams  laid  the  foundation  of  future  com- 
mercial wealth  by  teaching  the  people  to  cultivate  tobacco 
and  the  sugar-cane,  and  to  prepare  sugar  for  the  market. 
With  this  view  he  constructed  a sugar-mill,  the  rollers  of 
which  were  turned  in  a lathe  formed  by  his  own  hand. 

The  benevolence  which  prompted  Williams  to  such 
exertions  could  not  rest  content  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Raiatea  and  such  places  as  might  be  reached  from  it  by 
occasional  boat-voyages.  The  intelligence  received  IVom 
time  to  time  from  other  islands  gave  him  a strong  desire 
to  extend  the  peaceful  conquest  in  which  he  had  borne  so 
distinguished  a part,  and  he  perceived  that  nothing  was  so 
much  wanted  for  the  political  advantage  of  the  civilized 
communities  at  the  mission  stations  as  a market  for  their 
produce  and  a ready  means  of  communication  with  it. 
He  therefore  conceived  that  if  a small  ship  were  perma- 
nently engaged  in  the  service  of  the  missionaries,  it  would 
tend  "greatly  to  facilitate  their  labour*  for  the  civil  and 
religious  elevation  of  the  islanders.  Although  not  seconded 
in  these  views  by  the  directors  of  the  Society,  he  was  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  scheme  that  he 
determined  to  undertake  a very  heavy  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility, rather  than  abandon  his  project.  He  therefore 
visited  Sydney  about  the  commencement  of  1822,  and  pur- 
chased a Bchooner  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  tons,  called  the 
* Endeavour/  in  the  hope  that  the  Society  would,  upon 
full  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  purchase.  He  also  made  arrangements  for 
promoting  the  rising  commerce  of  the  islands,  and  returned 
with  several  cows,  calves,  and  sheen,  presented  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane,  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  for  the 
use  of  the  chiefs  and  missionariea  In  July,  1823,  Williams 
sailed  from  Raiatea  in  the  * Endeavour/  for  the  Hervey 
Islands,  calling  at  the  mission-station  of  Aitutaki,  after 
which  he  endeavoured  to  carry  into  effect  a long-cherished 
scheme  for  the  discovery  of  the  island  of  Rarotonga,  which 
was  then  only  known  to  the  missionaries  by  the  report  of 
a few  of  its  natives  upon  other  islands.  Failing  in  his  first 
attempt,  he  visited  Mangaia  and  some  other  islands,  but  at 
length,  as  is  described  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  ‘ Mis- 
sionary Enterprises/  he  discovered  the  desired  island, 
which  is  the  finest  and  most  populous  of  the  Hervey 
group.  Leaving  a native  teacher  there,  with  a promise  of 
sending  further  assistance,  the  1 Endeavour’  shortly  returned 
to  Raiatea,  whence  she  soon  sailed  upon  another  expedi- 
tion to  Rurutu  and  Rimatara.  Small  as  the  vessel  was  for 
such  a purpose,  the  indefatigable  missionary  was  preparing 
for  a more  distant  expedition  to  the  Navigators’  and  other 
islands,  when  his  projects  were  suddenly  checked,  and  he 
himself  was  involved  in  most  painful  embarrassments,  by 
the  intelligence  that  certain  interested  merchants  had  pro- 
cured the  enactment  of  fiscal  regulations  by  the  governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  which  greatly  impeded  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  rendered 
the  retention  of  the  ‘ Endeavour’  hopeless.  At  the  same 
time  he  received  intelligence  from  England  that  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Society  disapproved  of  the  steps  he  had  taken 
with  regard  to  the  ship,  they  having  a very  commendable 
jealousy  of  anything  that  could,  even  in  appearance,  im- 
part a worldly  character  to  their  proceeding**.  He  was 
tbllt  compelled  to  send  Ihe  ship,  laden  with  the  most  mar- 
ketable produce  that  he  could  collect,  to  Sydney,  with 
orders  for  the  sale  of  both  ship  and  cargo.  Grievously 
as  he  felt  this  disappointment,  he  did  not  abandon  hw 
favourite  design,  but  only  allowed  it  to  remain  in  abeyance 
for  a time,  while  he  devoted  lus  energies  to  Raiatea,  wb«r« 
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it  was  found  necessary,  from  the  frequency  of  destructive 
storms,  to  remove  the  settlement  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825  Rarotonga  and  other  of  the 
Hervcv  islands  were  revisited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bourne,  one 
of  Williams's  fellow-labourers/in  the  ' Haweis,’  a vessel 
chartered  for  the  purpose  by  the  Society.  In  December 
of  the  same  year  Williams  was  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pitman,  who  were  appointed  to  occupy  the  new  station  at 
Rarotonga,  but  remained  with  him  for  some  months  at 
Raialea  before  proceeding  to  their  destination.  In  April, 
1827.  they  obtained  a passage  to  Rarotonga,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  who  contemplated  staying  a 
few  months  to  assist  their  Ies6  experiencea  friends.  What 
has  been  stated  in  reference  to  Raialea  will  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  labours  to  be  performed  in  other  islands;  but 
here  was  a new  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the 
Rarotongan  dialect  fiom  that  with  which  the  missionaries 
were  acquainted  under  the  name  of  the  Tahitian,  and  in 
which  all  their  books  were  punted.  Having  conquered 
the  difficulties  of  the  language  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
speak  and  preach  to  the  Rarotongan*,  Williams  next  en- 
gaged himself  in  preparing  books,  and  translating  portions 
of  the  Bible  into  the  language,  w hich,  of  course,  he  had 
to  reduce  to  a written  form  and  a grammatical  system. 
When  at  length  prepared  to  return  to  Ilaiatea,  he  waited 
month  after  month  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and, 
when  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  a vessel  passing  with- 
in sight,  he  determined  upon  building  a ship,  notwithstand- 
ing his  limited  knowledge  of  naval  architecture,  the  total 
absence  of  assistance  beyond  what  the  natives  could 
render,  and  the  lack  of  iron  and  tools,  of  which  he  had  a 
very  insufficient  supply.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  un- 
dertaking was  the  construction  of  a pair  of  smith’s  bellows, 
to  obtain  leather  for  which  three  of  the  four  goats  on  the 
island  were  killed.  It  must  have  proved  extremely  morti- 
fying to  find  that  when  the  machine  was  completed  it  did 
not  act  properly,  owing  to  a little  oversight  in  the  con- 
struction, but  the  perplexity  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
the  entire  destruction  of  everything  but  the  boards  by  rats, 
which  swarmed  at  Rarotonga.  Undismayed  by  this  mis- 
hap, Williams  contrived  a blowing-machine,  which  is  fully 
described  iu  his  ‘ Missionary  Enterprises,’  in  which  no 
leather  was  required.  In  relating  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced on  this  occasion,  Williams  remarks  on  the  defi- 
ciencies of  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  and  similar  works, 
in  not  giving  sufficiently  explicit  directions  for  the  con- 
struction of  articles  of  common  use,  or  ‘ such  simple  in- 
structions and  explanations  as  would  direct  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  important  and  useful  object  by  means  less 
complex  than  the  machinery  of  civilized  countries.’  Having 
no  saw,  the  trees  used  were  split  by  w edges,  and  having 
no  steaming-apparatus,  bent  planks  were  procured  by 
splitting  curved  trunks.  Cordage  was  manufactured  of  the 
bark  of  the  hibiscus;  sails  were  made  of  native  matting; 
and  for  oakum  were  substituted  cocoa-nut  husk,  banana 
stumps,  native  cloth,  &c.  Sheaves  were  formed  of  the 
aito,  or  iron-wood,  by  means  of  a lathe  constructed  for  the  ; 
purpose,  and  the  pintles  of  the  rudder  were  made  from  a 
piece  of  a pickaxe,  a cooper’s  adze,  and  a large  hoe.  By 
such  contrivances,  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  weeks,  was 
completed  a sea-worthy  vessel  about  sixty  feet  long  and  J 
eighteen  wide.  Supplied  with  anchors  of  wood  and  stone, 
and  with  a crew  consisting  only  of  natives,  Williams  first 
tried  his  vessel,  which  he  styled  the  4 Messenger  of  Peace,’ 
in  a voyage  of  about  170  miles,  to  Aitutaki,  which  was 
accomplished  without  any  more  serious  casualty  than  the  j 
breaking  of  the  foremast  through  the  inexperience  of  the  ! 
native  crew ; and  after  a few  days  the  vessel  returned  to 
Rarotonga  with  a valuable  cargo  of  pigs,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
cuts.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buzacott  arrived  at 
Rarotonga,  having  among  their  stores  a supply  of  iron, 
which  enabled  Mr.  Williams  to  strengthen  his  ship  before 
sailing  for  Tahiti,  a distance  of  800  miles,  w hich  he  accom- 
plished in  safety.  Being  now  fully  determined  to  under- 
take his  long-contemplated  voyage  to  the  more  westerly 
islands,  Williams  immediately  set  about  preparations  for  it. 
He  however  returned  to  Raiatea,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  that  and  neighbouring  islands  for  a considerable  time 
before  the  great  expedition  could  be  commenced.  On  the 
24th  of  May,  1830,  the  4 Messenger  of  Peace’  left  Raiatea 
on  this  important  voyage*  for  the  circumstances  of  which 
wo  must  refer  to  the  interesting  narrative  of  the  mission-  1 


[ aiy  voyager  himself,  merely  stating  that  after  calling  at 
Mangaia,  Rarotonga,  and  other  out-stations,  the  vessel 
proceeded  westward  to  Savage  Island,  Tongatabu,  Savaii, 
and  many  other  islands  of  the  Hapai  and  Samoan  or  Navi- 
gators’ groups,  after  which  she  returned  to  Raiatea.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  1832,  after  conveying  a supply  of 
provisions,  horses,  asses,  and  cattle  to  Rarotonga,  Williams 
again  sailed  in  the  4 Messenger  of  Peace  ’ to  the  Samoas, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Rarotonga,  where,  with  Messrs. 
Pitman  and  Buzacott,  he  completed  the  Rarotongan  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament.  Having  now  determined  1o 
visit  England,  he  sent  the  * Messenger  of  Peace  ’ to  Tahiti, 
with  directions  that  she  should  be  sold,  if  a purchaser 
should  offer,  and  that  another  vessel  should  be  chartered 
and  sent  for  him.  Not  hearing  again  from  Tahiti,  he 
eventually  completed  a small  vessel  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  an  American  then  at  Rarotonga,  and  in  July, 
1833,  sailed  in  it  for  Tahiti.  The  business  of  the  mission 
required  another  visit  to  Rarotonga  before  he  finally  em- 
barked for  England,  but  at  length,  having  once  more 
visited  Raiatea,  he  took  passage  in  a homeward-bound 
whaler,  and  reached  London,  in  June,  1834.  The  interest 
of  his  adventures  rendered  him  immediately  an  object  of 
attraction  at  the  numerous  missionary  meetings  at  which 
he  took  a part,  and  so  great  was  the  desire  to  hear  him  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  his  labours  at  home  were 
little  less  arduous  than  they  had  been  in  the  South  Seas. 

While  however  his  labours  in  speaking,  preaching,  and 
lecturing  were  almost  incessant,  Williams  never  lost  sight 
of  engagements  more  immediately  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  Polynesia.  He  submitted  to  the  directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  subsequently  to  the  Chris- 
tian public,  plans  for  a theological  college  at  Rarotonga, 
for  the  education  of  native  misMonaries,  and  of  a school  at 
Tahiti,  which  might  both  afford  superior  education  to  the 
sons  of  chiefs  and  serve  the  purpose  of  a normal  school 
for  training  native  schoolmasters.  He  laid  his  MS.  of  the 
Rarotongan  New  Testament  before  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  subsequently  superintended  the  printing 
of  that  and  several  other  works  for  the  use  of  the  islanders ; 
and  he  wrote  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  important 
circumstances  of  his  extraordinary  career,  which  appeared 
in  April,  1837,  under  the  title  of  4 A Narrative  of  Mis- 
sionary Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  with  remarks 
upon  the  natural  history  of  the  islands,  origin,  languages, 
traditions,  and  usages  of  the  inhabitants.’  This  volume 
immediately  excited  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  among 
those  who  had  heard  the  statements  of  the  author,  or 
whose  habits  and  connections  would  naturally  lead  to  its 
perusal,  but  also  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  established 
church,  men  eminent  for  their  scientific  attainments,  and 
some  of  the  nobility.  The  society  of  the  humble-minded 
dissenting  missionary  was  sought  by  many  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  view  such  proceedings  as  those  which  he 
had  narrated  as  Utopian  and  fanatical,  and  many  noble  do- 
nations were  made  through  him  to  aid  the  general  objects 
of  the  mission,  as  well  as  those  special  objects  which  the 
Society  preferred  leaving  under  his  individual  management, 
such  as  his  cherished  project  of  procuring  a missionary 
ship.  Of  the  universality  of  this  interest  an  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  of  the  three  successive  editions 
of  the  work,  published  in  different  forms,  of  which  the 
first  was  charged  twelve  shillings,  and  the  last  only  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  38,000  copies  were  sold  in  five 
years.  Referring  to  Prout's  4 Memoirs’  lor  many  other 
pleasing  illustrations  of  the  effect  produced  by  this 
volume,  as  well  as  by  Williams's  personal  appeals,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  having  submitted  to  the  common  council  of 
the  city  of  London  his  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the  ex- 
pedition he  was  about  to  undertake,  in  a commercial  point 
of  view,  that  body  unanimously  voted  a sum  of  500/.  to- 
wards its  support.  For  this  purpose  alone  about  4000/. 
were  subscribed,  with  which  the  4 Camden  ’ was  purchased, 
repaired,  and  fitted  out,  and  on  the  11th  of  April,  1838, 
she  sailed  from  Gravesend,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams, 
and  sixteen  other  missionaries  and  missionaries’  wives,  who 
were  to  be  left  at  their  respective  stations. 

After  a short  stay  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  an- 
other at  Sydney,  the  4 Camden  ’ made  for  the  Samoas.  Wil- 
liams visited  many  of  the  surrounding  islands,  then  sailed 
to  Rarotonga,  and  subsequently  to  Tahiti,  Raiatea,  and 
others  of  the  Society  group,  whence  the  ‘Camden’  again 
sailed  for  Samoa,  the  devoted  missionary  hoping  at  last 
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to  carry  out  his  long-cherished  design  of  visiting  the 
islands  yet  farther  westward,  where  as  yet  nothing  had 
been  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  savages.  The  expe- 
dition was  proceeding  successfully,  and  had  reached  the 
New  Hebrides,  when,  on  the  20tn  of  November,  1839,  a 
party  from  the  ship  landed  at  Dillon's  Bay,  in  the  island  of 
Erromanga,  where  the  native*,  irritated,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  by  the  barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  that  had  previously  visited  the  island,  attacked  them, 
and  murdered  Mr.  Williams,  then  in  the  forty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  intending  to  become 
a missionary  to  the  Marquesas.  The  intelligence  of  the 
melancholy  event  produced  the  most  intense  excitement 
both  in  the  numerous  islands  where  the  apostolic  labours 
of  Williams  bad  been  performed,  and  in  his  native  country, 
and  the  universal  esteem  which  his  character  had  obtained 
called  forth  the  warmest  expressions  of  respect  and  regret. 
Such  remains  of  the  body  of  Williams  as  could  be  subse- 
quently procured  (the  greater  portion  having  been  de- 
voured by  the  cannibals  of  Erromanga)  were  interred  at 
Apia,  in  the  island  of  Upolu.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  benevolent  work  to  which  Williams  devoted 
his  life  has  not  been  checked  by  his  untimely  end,  but  that 
even  upon  the  very  island  on  which  he  fell  the  truths  of 
Christianity  have  since  been  received  with  gladness. 

Of  the  character  of  Williams  it  is  unnecessary  to  at- 
tempt tu  form  an  estimate  in  this  brief  notice.  To  com- 
prehend his  self-denying  seal,  his  unconquerable  pei se- 
verance in  the  pursuit  of  the  philanthropic  objects  of  his 
mission,  the  universality  of  his  talents  as  an  agent  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  benevolence  which  marked  Ins  public  and 
private  actions,  it  is  necessary  to  peruse  the  circumstantial 
narrative  of  his  * Missionary  Enterprises,'  a book  replete 
with  interest  even  to  those  who  do  not  duly  appreciate  the 
motives  which  actuated  him  and  his  coadjutors.  Much 
additional  information  upon  these,  as  well  as  more  purely 
personal  history,  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  * Memoirs 1 
recently  published  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Ebenezcr  Prout, 
of  Halstead  ; while  the  ‘ Martyr  of  Erromanga,*  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  presents  at  once  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  his  memory  and  an  impressive  exposition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  noble  work  to  which  he  devoted  himself. 

WILLIAMS,  ROGER.  [Rhode  Island.] 

WILLIAMSBURG.  [Virginia.] 

WILLIAMSON,  SIR  JOSEPH,  a statesman  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  11..  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Williamson, 
rector  of  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland.  He  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, while  yet  a boy,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  or  secretary 
to  Mr.  Richard  Tolson,  member  of  parliament  lor  Cocker- 
mouth,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  patron  to  Dr. 
Busily,  the  head  master  of  Westminster  School,  ho  went 
from  his  service  to  that  school.  His  assiduity  and  talent 
gained  for  him  a recommendation  from  Dr.  Busby  to  Dr. 
Langbaine,  the  provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  by 
whom  he  was  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  that  college. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1653,  and  immediately  after 
went  to  France  a*  tutor  to  a nobleman  to  whom  he  was  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Langbaine.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
a fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  and  in  1657  he  took  his  Master 
of  Arts  degree. 

Alter  the  Restoration  ho  was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas,  secretary  of  state,  and  on  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas  being  succeeded  by  Lord  Arlington,  he  be- 
came secretary  to  the  latter.  He  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Arlington  keeper  of  the  State  Paper  Office  in  Whitehall. 
In  1667  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council 
in  ordinary,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  together  with  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  and  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  at  the  treaty  of 
Cologne.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1674,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  in  the  room  of  Lord  Arlington,  to  whom, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  paid  6000/.  in 
order  to  succeed  him.  He  was  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced into  the  privy  council.  The  period  during  which  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson  was  secretary  of  state  was  one  of  sub- 
servience by  Charles  II.  to  the  interests  of  France,  with 
which  power  he  entered  into  secret  alliances,  and  of  fears 
in  the  nation  of  the  introduction  of  popery  into  England. 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
the  fear  and  excitement  caused  by  the  celebrated  Popish 
plot  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1678,  on  a charge  of  granting  commissions  to  Popish 


officers,  but  he  was  released  by  the  king  on  the  same 
day.  On  the  9th  of  February  following  he  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  state,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  ecrl  of 
Sunderland.  In  December,  1679,  he  married  the  baroness 
Clifton,  widow  of  Henry,  Lord  O’Brien,  and  sinter  and  sole 
heiress  to  Charles  Stuart,  duke  of  Richmond,  by  whom  he 
acquired  large  property  and  the  hereditary  office  of  high- 
steward  of  Greenwich.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  died  in 
1701,  and  his  wife  in  the  year  following.  He  left  8U0Q/. 
and  a valuable  collection  of  heraldic  manuscripts  and  of  me- 
moirs relating  to  his  foreign  negotiations  to  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford  ; and  he  left  5000/.  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing a mathematical  school  at  Rochester,  by  which  town 
he  had  been  frequently  returned  to  parliament.  He  had 
sat  also  several  times  for  Thetford.  In  the  year  1678  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Sir  Joseph  Williamson  appears  to  have  been  a diligent 
and  respectable  public  servant,  who,  in  those  times,  could 
not  have  risen  from  so  humble  a beginning  to  the  important 
situation  of  secretary  of  state,  without  possessing  talents 
for  business,  or  without  some  talents  for  courtiership. 
Evelyn  gives  a disparaging  account  of  him,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract.  Ilaving  mentioned  his  appoint- 
ment as  secretary  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  he  proceeds:— 

1 Sir  Henry  Bcnnet,  now  Lord  Arlington,  succeeding,  Wil- 
liamson is  transferred  to  him,  who.  loving  his  ease  more 
than  business,  though  sufficiently  able  had  he  applied  him- 
self to  it,  remitted  all  to  his  man  Williamson,  and  in  a 
short  time  let  him  into  the  secret  of  affairs,  that,  as  his 
lordship  himself  told  me,  there  was  a kind  of  necessity  to 
advance  him  ; and  so  by  his  subtlety,  dexterity,  and  insinua- 
tion, he  got  now  to  be  principal  secretary,  absolutely  Lord 

Arlington's  creature,  and  ungrateful  enough 

Sir  Joseph  was  a musician,  could  play  at  jeu  de  goblets, 
exceeding  formal,  a severe  master  to  his  servants,  but  so 
inward  with  my  Lord  O'Brien,  that,  after  a few  months  of 
that  gentleman’s  death,  he  married  his  widow,  who,  being 
sister  and  heir  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  brought  him  a 
noble  fortune.  Twas  thought  they  lived  not  kindly  after 
marriage  as  they  did  before.  She  ’was  much  censured  for 
marrying  so  meanly,  being  herself  allied  to  the  royal 
family (Evelyn's  Diary , ii.,  394.) 

WILUBROD.  fWlLBRORD.] 

WILLIS,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Great  Bedwin  in  Wilt- 
shire, on  the  27th  of  January,  1621.  He  received  hisearlv 
education  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Sylvester,  in  the  parish  of  All 
Saints,  Oxford,  and  in  1636  he  was  admitted  a member  of 
Christ  Church.  He  look  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1639,  and  that 
of  M.A.  in  1642.  The  civil  war  having  broken  out,  Willis 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  Charles.  He  does  not  appear 
however  to  have  been  actively  engaged,  and  he  turned  his 
attention  to  medicine,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.M.  in  1646. 
He  then  commenced  practice  in  Oxford,  and,  as  was  the 
custom  of  medical  men  in  his  day,  regularly  kept  Abingdon 
market.  He  lived  in  a house  opposite  Merton  College, 
and  being  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  episcopal  church 
of  England,  he  opened  a room  in  his  house  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service  according  to  the  ritual  of  that 
church.  His  loyalty  and  attachment  to  episcopacy  were 
not  unrewarded  at  the  Restoration  ; he  was  appointed  Sed- 
Ician  profeasor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  in 
1660.  He  soon  after  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  In 
1659  he  published  liis  first  work,  entitled  ‘Diatriba?  Duse; 
prior  ngil  de  Ferment  at  ionc,  de  Febribus  altera ; his  ac- 
cessit  Dissertatio  Epistolica  de  Urmia,’  the  Hague,  1659, 
12mo.  In  this  work  he  shows  himself  to  he  one  of  the 
chemical  physicians  of  his  day,  and  a follower  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Sylvius  dc  la  Boe.  Mixed  up  with  a good  deal  of 
sound  observation,  the  most  absurd  views  with  regard  to 
the  action  of  medicine  and  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  of 
disease  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  He  was  much  more 
successful  as  an  anatomist,  and  in  1G64  published  his  great 
work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  * Cerebri  Anatome  ; cni 
acceasit  nervorum  description  usus,’  London,  4to.  In  this 
work  he  gave  a new  method  of  dissecting  the  brain,  and  a 
much  more  accurate  account  of  its  anatomy  than  had  been 
previously  done.  This  book  contains  the  germs  of  those 
modem  views  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain  which  are 
adopted  by  phrenologists.  Willis  referred  the  faculty  of 
common  sense  to  the  corpus  striatum ; the  imagination  he 
supposed  had  a locality  in  the  corpus  callosum,  and  me- 
mory its  seat  in  the  cineritious  matter  of  the  brain.  The 
cerebellum  he  believed  controlled  involuntary  motion. 
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However  much  these  views  may  diffbr  from  those  of  mo- 
dern physiologists,  the  idea  of  the  brain  being  acongreries  of 
oigana  is  distinctly  recognised.  Whilst  at  Oxford  Willis 
was  a member  of  a philosophical  society  which  is  said  to 
have  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
of  which  body  he  was  elected  one  of  the  earliest  fellows. 
At  the  solicitation  of  Sheldon,  who  was  then  bishop  of 
London,  Willis  determined  to  commence  practice  in  Lon- 
don, and  went  there  in  1660,  shortly  after  the  great  fire, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to 
the  king.  In  1667  he  published  a work  on  the  pathology 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  * Pathologic  Cerebri  et 
Nervosi  Generis  Speeimina,’  Oxford,  4to.  This  work,  in 
which  he  gave  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  presented 
in  convulsive  diseases  hysteria,  and  hypochondriasis  was 
bitterly  attacked  by  Highmore,  who  maintained  that  the 
seat  of  those  diseases  was  in  the  heart,  stomach,  lungs,  and 
liver,  and  not  in  the  nervous  system.  To  tho  attack  of 
Highmore,  Willis  replied  in  a work  entitled  * Adfectionum 
qua*  dicuntur  Hystericm  et  Hypochondriacs  ; Pathologia 
Spasraodica  vindicaW  &c.,  London,  1670,  8vo. 

About  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  last  work,  he 
lost  his  first  wife,  who  was  a daughter  of  Dean  Fell.  This 
event  afflicted  him  much,  and  as  a relief  to  his  mind  he 
composed  his  work  on  the  souls  of  brutes,  entitled  ‘De 
Anima  Brutorum,  ause  Hominis  vitalis  ac  aensitiva  £»t,’ 
Oxford,  1672,  4to.  In  this  work  he  maintains  that  the 
soul  of  brutes  is  like  the  vital  principle  in  man,  that  it  is 
corporeal  in  its  nature,  and  perishes  with  the  body.  This 
work,  though  written  for  consolation,  brought  him  much 
trouble.  Although  it  was  dedicated  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  theologians,  and  Ins  orthodoxy,  a matter  that  Willis  re- 
garded much,  was  called  in  question.  These  disputes 
affected  him  much,  and  he  sought  relief  for  his  anxiety  in 
a second  marriage.  He  began  to  publish  another  work, 
which  lie  never  finished,  entitled  * Pliarmaceutiea  Rationar 
lis,’  of  which  the  first  part  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1673,  and  the  second  in  1G75.  Tnis  work,  like  his  first, 
was  an  attempt  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  disease  on 
the  principles  of  the  chemical  philosophy.  His  Latin  style 
is  neat  anu  elegant.  All  his  works  abound  in  hypothesis, 
but  they  contain  a great  amount  of  sound  observation, 
which  renders  them  well  worth  perusal.  Most  of  his  works 
have  gone  through  numerous  editions,  and  the  whole  of 
them,  with  the  title  ' Opera  Oinnia  WilUsii,’  have  been  pub- 
lished Several  times  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 
The  comparative  neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen  may 
be  attributed  to  the  superior  practical  character  of  the 
writings  of  Sydenham,  his  successor  in  reputation,  who  re- 
jected much  of  the  hypothesis  that  burdened  the  works  of 
previous  writers. 

Willis  died  of  pleuritis,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1675. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  and  procured  a service  to 
be  performed  in  the  church  in  St.  Martin's  I.aue,  every 
morning  early,  in  order  that  he  might  attend  before  he 
visited  his  patients.  At  his  death  he  left  a bequest  of  20/. 
a year  for  the  continuance  of  this  service.  He  also  appro- 
rialed  all  his  Sunday  fees  to  charitable  purposes.  He 
jscovered  the  mineral-spring  at  Astrop  near  Berkeley  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  made  it  very  famous,  till  the  people 
of  the  place  offending  the  well-known  Dr.  Radcliffe,  made 
him  declare  that  he  would  put  * a toad  iu  their  well/  which 
he  did  by  decrying  its  virtues  wherever  he  went.  There 
ore  two  English  works  said  to  be  written  by  Willis,  which 
were  published  alter  his  death : the  one*  A Plain  ami  Easie 
Method  for  preserving  (by Gods  Blessing;  those  that  are 
Well  from  tlie  Infection  of’the  Plague,’  written  in  1666 ; and 
another,  a collection  of  receipts  selected  from  Dr.  Willis's 
medical  works. 

(Haller,  Bib.  Med. ; liiog.  Med.  ; Biog.  Brit.;  Aikin, 
Biog.  Dirt.) 

WILLIS,  BROWNE,  an  English  antiquary  of  note, 
grandson  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Willis, 
and  by  his  mother's  side  of  Robert  Browne,  of  Frampton 
in  Dorsetshire,  was  bom  at  Blandford  in  that  county,  Sep- 
tember 14th,  1682.  After  passing  through  Westminster 
School,  at  which  time  he  is  said  to  have  first  imbibed  a 
taste  for  tlie  study  of  architectural  and  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities, the  neigltbouring  abbey  being  his  favourite  haunt, 
he  entered  Christ  Choreli,  Oxford,  a*  gentleman-com- 
moner. In  1707  he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Elliot,  of  an  antient  family,  who  bore  him  ten  children. 


This  lady,  who  died  in  1724,  was  herself  a person  of  some 
literary  pretension,  and  was  author  of  a work  entitled  ‘The 
Established  Church  of  England  the  Cafholick  Church,’  Lon- 
don, 1718,  a performance  which  her  husband  appears  to  have 
thought  very  meanly  of.  On  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
being  revived,  1717-18.  he  became  a member  of  it,  and  in 
1740  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
university  of  Oxford.  In  the  following  year  he  testified 
his  sense  of  the  compliment  by  presenting  to  that  body  his 
valuable  cabinet  of  English  coins;  he  was  also  a consider- 
able benefactor  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  his  donations 
of  MSS.  Nor  did  his  liberality  confine  itself  to  munificence 
of  that  kind  ; for,  in  1746,  he  contributed  tow  ards  rebuild- 
ing Stony.  Stratford  church,  and  in  1752  gave  200/.  to- 
wards repairing  the  fine  tower  of  that  at  Buckingham,  for 
which  place  he  had  been  returned  to  parliament  nearly 
half  a century  hrfore,  in  1705.  He  died  at  hhs  seat,  Whaa- 
don  Hall,  Feb.  5,  1700. 

That  Browne  Willi*  had  a decided  and  disinterested 

asaion  for  antiquarian  researches  cannot  be  douhted,  since 

e devoted  himself  to  it  at  a time  when  little  regard  was 
had  to  such  studies,  and  indulged  it  beyond  what  prudence 
altogether  warranted,  considering  the  largeness  of  his 
famm— five  sons  and  as  many  daughters.  As  little  doubt 
can  there  be  that  his  publications  promoted  a taste  for 
similar  studies.  His  greatest  and  most  important  work  is 
his  ‘Survey  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England, ’ 3 vols.  4to., 
with  plates,  which  appeared  in  1727,  1730,  and  1733.  Of 
his  ‘Notitia  Parliamentarian  the  conclusion  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1750,  although  the  first  part  had  been  printed  in 
1715.  His  last  production  was  a ‘ History  of  the  Town  of 
Buckingham,’ 4to.,  1755. 

(Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary ; Nichols's  Literary 
Anaalotes.)  . 

WILLIS,  FRANCIS,  was  a student  of  Braiennose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  took  holy  orders  in  the  year  1740.  He 
was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  living  of  St.  John’s,  Wap- 
ping,  and  afterwards  to  Greatford  in  Lincolnshire.  Having 
a taste  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  used  to  prescribe 
for  his  poor  pamhiouers,  which  incensed  the  medical  men 
in  the  neighbourhood  so  much,  that  in  his  own  defence  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  Oxford  in 
1759.  His  medical  and  theological  studies  induced  him  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  he  was  very  successful 
in  its  treatment.  It  was  on  this  account  that  he  was  called 
in  to  take  charge  of  George  III.,  when  the  king  was  for  the 
first  time  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  mental  faculties.  His 
treatment  was  successful  in  this  case,  and  gained  for  him 
a great  reputation,  in  addition  to  a pension  of  1500/.  per 
annum  for  twenty-one  years.  After  curing  the  king,  he 
was  6ent  for  to  attend  the  queen  of  Portugal,  who  was 
labouring  under  aberration  of  mind.  He  succeeded  in  re- 
storing her  majesty  to  perfect  health,  and  received  for  his 
services  20,000/.  He  kept  an  establishment  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  at  Greatford,  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
he  died  on  the  5th  of  December,  1807,  iu  the  90th  year  of 
his  age. 

Willis  has  left  behind  him  no  work  on  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity, aud  he  would  perhaps  have  found  it  difficult  to  ex- 
plain his  own  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  He 
was  a man  of  acute  mind,  and  his  treatment  seemed  rather 
the  result  of  an  instinctive  perception  of  what  each  in- 
dividual case  required,  than  of  the  application  of  any  known 
principles.  His  personal  influence  over  his  patients  was 
immense,  and  it  is  said  that  his  mode  of  looking  at  a ma- 
niac * would  make  him  quail  more  effectually  than  chains 
or  manacles.’ 

(Winslow,  Physic  and  Physicians ; Gent's  Mag,,  vol.  77. 'I 

WILLOCK,  WILLOGKS,  or  W1LLOX,  JOHN,  one  of 
the  earliest  champion*  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  Ayrshire,  about  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  have  studied  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  In  Ins  earlier  years  he  was  a friar, 
but  whether  Franciscan  or  Dominican  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained. He  visited  England  in  the  year  1541,  having  be- 
fore that  time  become  a convert  to  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
formers, and  he  was  there  subjected  to  imprisonment,  as  a 
mitigation  apparently  of  the  severer  punishment  attending 
a breach  of  the  six  articles  of  Henry  VIII.  He  became 
afterwards  cliapluin  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  on  the 
accession  of  Mary  of  England  he  fleil  to  Friesland.  He 
was  there  patronized  by  the  Duchess  Aunt,  who  employed 
him  in  several  mission*  to  Scotland.  About  the  year  155s 
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ho  relumed  to  reside  in  his  native  country,  and  preached  j 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a controversialist,  and  carried  on 
a debate  with  the  principal  champions  of  Catholicism  in 
Scotland.  In  1539  he  was  cited,  along  with  other  reformers 
to  answer  for  the  opinions  promulgated  by  him,  and  was  out- 
lawed for  not  appearing,  a circumstance  attributed  with 
apparent  justice  to  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Mary  the 
Queen  Regent.  He  now  rose  in  popularity  ; large  masses  of 
people  flocked  to  his  ministrations;  and  as  the  head  of  a 
party  he  became  sufficiently  powerful  to  cause  the  rejec- 
tion of  a proposal  by  the  humbled  Regent,  that  the  Romish 
os  well  as  the  Protestant  service  might  be  placed  at  the 
option  of  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  lour  ministers 
appointed  to  assist  the  council  of  government  on  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Regent.  In  1561  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
•superintendants*  who  succeeded  to  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
Catholic  bishops.  He  spent  a great  part  of  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  England,  but  was  moderator  of  several  Gene- 
ral Assemblies  in  Scotland  from  1563  to  1568.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known. 

(Wodrow,  Biographical  Collection*  printed  for  the 
Maitland  Club.  pp.  99-116,  449-453.) 

WILLOUGHBY,  SIR  HUGH.  The  history  of  this  un- 
fortunate voyager  is  very  obscure.  A portrait  is  shown  at 
Wollaton  Hall  in  Nottinghamshire  (an  antient  seat  of  the 
Willoughbies  of  Risby  in  Derbyshire)  as  that  of  Sir  Hugh. 
Collins  conjectures  that  ' Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  Knt..  of 
Risby  in  Derbyshire,  grandson  of  Sir  Henry  Willoughby, 
who  died  in  1528,  by  his  son  William,  who  died  before  hi* 
father,  was  the  voyager.’  If  this  conjecture  be  correct. 
Sir  Hugh  was  the  son  of  William,  by  his  wife  Helena, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Egerton,  of  Wrine 
Hall  in  the  countv  of  Chester,  and  hud  himself  a son 
Henry  (created  a baronet  by  James  I.  in  June,  1611),  by 
his  wife  Johanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Strelly,  Knt. 

Clement  Adams,  in  his  narrative  of  Chancellor's  voyage, 
mentions  Sir  Hugh  in  these  terms:  — 'To  which  office  and 
place  [commander  of  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  mer- 
chants adventurers  in  1983],  although  many  men  (and 
some  of  them  void  of  experience)  offered  themselves,  yet 
one  Sir  Hugh  Willoughbie,  a most  valiant  gentleman  and 
well  bom,  very  earnestly  requested  to  have  that  care  and 
(command  committed  unto  him  ; of  whom  before  all  others, 
both  by  reason  of  his  goodly  personage  (for  he  wits  of  a 
1*11  stature)  as  also  for  his  singular  skill  in  the  services  of 
war.  the  company  of  merchants  mode  greatest  account;  so 
that  at  the  last  they  concluded,  and  made  choice  of  him 
for  tlic  governor  of  this  voyage,  and  appointed  to  him  the 
•admiral,  with  authority  and  command  over  all  the  rest.’ 
This  appointment  was  confirmed  in  a licence  to  discover 
strange  countries  from  the  king  Edward  VI.,  of  which  a 
MS.  copy  is  contained  in  a volume  ( Faustina,  C.,ii.)  of  the 
Cotton  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  only  narrative  of  this  voyage  that  we  have  been  able 
to  discover  is  that  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Hak- 
luyt, purporting  to  be  the  ioumal  of  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby himself,  and  incidental  notices  in  Clement  Adams’s 
account  of  (,’hancellor*  adventures,  and  in  the  voyages  of 
Burrough  and  Jenkinson  in  1756,  in  the  same  collection. 
Among  the  Cotton  MSS.  already  alluded  to(Qtho,  E.,viii.) 
there  is  a list  of  the  three  ships  fitted  out  for  the  expe- 
dition, and  of  the  names  and  offices  of  all  persons  em- 
barked in  them  ; and  a journal  of  the  voyage  from  the  10th 
of  May  to  the  end  of  September,  1553.  It  has  been  much 
injurei  by  fire,  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  it  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  what  is  printed  in  Hakluyt’s  work.  It 
appears  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  Michael  I<ok.  Pur- 
«nas  (vol.  iii..  p.463)  mentions  ‘ a will  of  Gabriel  Wil- 
loughby, his  kinsman,  subscribed  by  Sir  Hugh,  which  will 
I now  fiave,  and  keep  as  a relic  of  that  worthy  discoverer.’ 

The  expedition  of  which  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  ap- 
pointed commander  was  fitted  out  by  ‘ the  mystery  and 
company  of  merclumts  adventurers  for  the  discovery  of 
regions,  dominions,  islands,  and  places  unknown,’  whose 
governor  was  Sebastian  Cabot.  It  consisted  of  three  ves- 
sels:— the  Bona  Speranza,  of  120  tons,  commanded  by  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  captain,  with  a 
master  and  mate,  and  36  seamen ; the  Edward  Bonaventura, 
Richard  Chancellor,  pilot- major  of  the  fleet,  captain,  of 
160  tons,  with  a master  and  mate,  minister,  surgeon,  and  , 
50  seamen ; and  the  Bona  Confidentia,  of  90  tons  under  a 
master  and  mate,  with  22  seamen.  The  vessels  were  vie  • 


lualled  for  fifteen  months.  Six  mercliants  embarked  in 
the  admiral’s  ship,  nine  in  the  pilot-major’s,  and  three  in 
the  third  vessel.  'Hie  entire  direction  of  the  adventure 
was  vested  in  a council  of  twelve.  The  council  consisted 
of  the  admiral  and  pilot -major,  the  masters  of  the  three 
vessels,  the  minister,  three  merchants,  and  the  three  masters’ 
mates. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Deptford  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1553,  but  was  detained  in  the  nver  and  off  the  coast  by 
baffling  winds  till  the  23rd  June.  It  fell  in  with  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  some  way  south  of  the  Rost  Islands,  on  the 
14th  of  July.  On  the  30th  of  July,  while  bearing  up  for 
Wardhus,  east  of  the  North  Cape,  and  the  most  easterly 
station  of  the  Danes  in  Finmark.  the  vessels  were  separated 
by  a storm.  Next  day  the  Bona  Speranza  and  the  Bona  Con- 
fidentia once  more  joined  company,  but  Chancellor’s  vessel 
did  not  again  fall  in  with  them.  Clement  Adams’s  account 
of  their  separation,  derived  from  some  mariners  of  the 
Edward  Bonaventura,  is  as  follows : — ‘ The  very  same  day 
in  the  afternoon,  about  four  of  the  clock,  so  great  a tem- 
pest suddenly  arose,  and  the  seas  were  so  outrageous,  that 
the  ships  could  not  keep  their  intended  course,  but  some 
were  per  force  driven  one  way  and  some  another,  to  their 
great  peril  and  hazard.  The  general  with  his  loudest  voice 
cried  out  to  Richard  Chancellor,  and  earnestly  requested 
him  not  to  go  far  from  him ; but  he  neither  could  nor 
would  keep  company  with  him  if  he  sailed  still  so  fast,  for 
Ihe  admiral  wras  of  better  sail  than  his  ship.  But  the  said 
admiral  (I  know  not  by  what  means)  bearing  all  his  sails, 
was  carried  away  with  so  great  force  and  swiftness,  that 
not  long  after  he  was  quite  out  of  sight ; and  the  third 
ship  also,  with  the  same  storm  and  like  rage,  was  dispersed 
and  lost  us.  The  ship-boat  of  the  admiral  (striking  against 
the  ship)  was  overwhelmed  in  the  sight  and  view  of  the 
mariners  of  the  Bonaventura ; and  a*  for  them  that  arc 
already  returned  and  arrived,  they  know  nothing  of  the  rest 
of  the  ships  what  has  become  of  them.’  The  narrative  in 
the  diary  attributed  to  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  corresponds 
with  this  account  in  all  essentials. 

It  appears  from  the  journal  just  referred  to,  that  the  Bona 
Speranza  and  Bona  Confidentia  were  tossed  about  in  the 
North  Sea  from  the  30th  of  July  to  the  18th  of  September, 
vainly  attempting  to  make  Wardhus.  On  that  day  they 
entered  a harbour  which  we  learn  from  Jenkinson  was  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Arzina.  six  days’  sail  east  of  Wardhus, 
and  one  day’s  sail  west  of  the  Swiatoi  Nos,  the  western 
headland  of  the  White  Sea.  • This  haven,’  says  the  journal, 
‘ runneth  into  the  main  about  two  leagues,  and  is  in 
breadth  half  a league,  wherein  are  very  many  seal -fishes 
and  other  great  fishes ; and  upon  the  main  we  saw  bears, 
great  deer,  foxes,  with  divers  strange  beasts,  as  ellans 
and  such  others,  which  were  to  us  unknown  and  also  won- 
derful. There  remaining  in  this  haven  the  space  of  a 
sevennight,  seeing  the  year  far  spent,  and  also  very'  evil 
weather,  as  frost,  snow,  and  hail,  as  though  it  had  been  the 
depth  of  winter,  we  thought  it  best  to  winter  there. 
Wherefore  we  sent  out  three  men  south-south-west  to 
search  if  they  could  find  people,  who  went  three  days’ 
journey,  but  could  find  none.  After  that  wc  sent  otlier 
three  westward  four  days’  journey,  which  also  returned 
without  finding  any  people.  Then  sent  we  three  men 
south-east  three  days’  journey,  who  in  like  sort  returned 
without  finding  of  people  or  any  similitude  of  habitation.’ 
They  entered  4 the  narbour  of  death  * ins  it  is  called  in  the 
margin  of  the  Cotton  MS.,  Otho,  E.,viii.,p.  15)  on  the  18th 
of  September : they  remained  a week  before  resolving  to  win- 
ter there  ; and  they  sent  out  three  exploring  parties,  two  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  at  least  six  and  one  eight  days 
absent.  This  brings  us  to  the  latter  part  of  October.  The 
date  of  Gabriel  Willoughby’s  will,  which  Purehas  says  was 
in  his  possession,  shows  that  some  of  the  party  must  have 
been  alive  in  January,  1554.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
their  fate.  In  1557*  Stephen  Burrough  was  despatched 
from  Colmogro  to  search  for  the  Bona  Esperanzn,  the 
Bona  Confidentia,  and  the  Philip  and  Mary,  another  ves- 
sel belonging  to  the  merchants  adventurers,  which  was 
also  missing.  At  Kegor  he  learned  from  a Drontheim 
skipper  that  the  Philip  and  Mary  had  returned  to  England, 
and  that  the  Bona  Confidentia* was  lost,  and  that  he  had 
bought  her  sails  for  his  ship.  Of  the  late  of  the  Bona  Es- 
peranza  he  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  any  intelli- 
gence. Anthony  Jenkinson,  in  his  account  of  his  voyage 
to  Russia,  written  apparently  between  January  and  April. 
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1538,  speaks  with  certainty  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  having 
perished  with  all  his  company.  Purchas  mentions  that  the 
Bona  Speranza  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1534  by 
Russians,  who  found  all  the  crew  dead.  We  are  left  to 
infer  from  these  vague  statements  that  the  journal  of  the 
voyage  published  by  Hakluyt,  and  the  will  which  came 
into  Pnrchas's  possession,  were  obtained  from  the  Russians. 
The  pilot-major,  Richard  Chancellor,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
earliest  English  accounts  of  Russia,  reached  Colmogro  on 
the  Dwina  in  safety ; but  his  ship  was  wrecked  on  bis 
return  in  Pit&ligo  Bay  (Scotland),  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1550,  and  himself  along  with  several  of  his  seamen, 
drowned.  Of  the  three  vessels  which  composed  the  expe- 
dition to  which  England  owed  the  commencement  of  its 
trade  to  Archangel,  not  one  returned  to  this  country,  and 
of  their  crews  only  a few  of  the  common  seamen  of  the 
Edward  Bonaventura. 

(Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  (edition  of  1309) ; Purchases  Pilgrim - 
ag#t  vol.  iii. ; MSS.  in  the  Cottonian  Collection,  British 
Museum,  Otho,  K.,  viii.,  23,  c. ; Faustina,  C.,  ii.,  27,  f.) 

WILLOW-HERB,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  be- 
longing to  Kpiiobium.  an  extensive  genus  in  the  natural 
order  Onagracem.  The  genus  Kpiiobium  is  composed  of 
herbs  with  opposite  or  alternate  leaves ; axillary  or  solitary 
flowers,  or  disposed  in  terminal  spikes,  each  flower  fur- 
nished with  a brad ea ; the  corollas  purple,  rose-coloured, 
or  flesh-coloured.  The  calyx  has  four  sepals  connected 
in  a long  tube;  the  petals  four;  stamens  eight;  the  cap- 
sule linear,  bluntly  tetragonal,  4-celled,  4-valved,  many- 
seeded,  and  inseparable  from  the  calyx;  the  seeds  pen- 
dulous and  covered  with  pappus.  About  forty-five  species 
of  this  genus  have  been  described : they  arc  natives  of 
the  cooler  parts  and  mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America. 

E.  cmgusti folium.  Narrow-leaved  Willow-herb,  or 
French  Willow,  has  a creeping  root ; erect,  nearly  simple 
stem ; subsessile,  lanceolate,  undulated,  glabrous  leaves, 
with  pellucid  veins;  the  flowers  bracteated  in  spicate 
racemes ; the  style  reflexed,  pilose  at  the  base,  and  snorter 
than  the  stamens.  It  is  found  in  mountains,  woods,  and 
meadows  in  Europe  and  Siberia.  In  Great  Britain  it  is 
found  in  moist  shady  places  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  : it  lias  crimson  inodorous  flowers 
with  blue  pollen.  It  is  a very'  ornamental  plant,  and  is 
often  introduced  into  gardens ; but  it  requires  great  atten- 
tion, as  its  roots  spread  very'  rapidly,  and  are  got  rid  of 
with  great  difficulty.  In  KamtchaCka  the  pith  of  this 
plant  is  dried  and  boiled,  and,  on  being  fermented,  is  con- 
verted into  ale  and  vinegar.  The  young  shoots  are  said 
to  be  eatable,  but  the  matured  plant  possesses  narcotic 
properties.  As  this  plant  is  very  common  in  some  places, 
two  or  three  varieties  have  been  observed  and  described. 

K.  Airsutum,  Hairy  Willow-herb,  or  Codlings-and-Cream, 
has  creeping  roots ; branched  hairy  stems ; lower  leaves 
opposite,  upper  ones  alternate,  ovato-lanceolate,  hairy, 
toothed,  half  stem-clasping;  stigma  4-cleft,  the  segments 
defiexed.  This  plant  is  found  in  wet  places  in  Europe 
and  Siberia.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  a common  plant  m 
ditches,  on  the  margins  of  rivers,  amongst  reeds  and  coarse 
grasses.  The  whole  plant  is  downy  and  clammy.  It  ex- 
hales a peculiar  acidulous  scent,  which,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  that  dish,  has  procured  it  the  name  of  Codlings- 
and-Cream.  This  scent  is  not  unlike  that  of  hot  apple- 
pie. 

Although  this  genus  is  numerous,  the  species  offer  no 
great  variety  of  character.  None  of  them  possess  active 
medicinal  properties,  which  is  a character  of  the  familv  to 
which  they  belong ; nor  do  they  yield  secretions  which 
render  them  available  as  food  for  man  or  beast.  All 
of  them  rtc  ornamental  plants,  and  may  be  introduced 
into  gardens.  They  require  little  care  in  their  cultivation, 
as  they  will  grow  in  any  common  garden-soil,  and  may  be 
easily  propagated  by  sowing  the  seed  or  by  dividing  the 
roots. 

WILLOWS.  [Salix.] 

W1LLUGHBEIA,  a small  East  Indian  genus  of  the  na- 
tural family  of  Apocynaceac.  It  was  so  named  by  I)r. 
Roxburgh  in  honour  of  Francis  Willughby,  F.R.S.  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  the  calyx  small,  5-cleft, 
permanent;  corolla  regular,  hypogynous,  monopetalous, 
salver-shaped ; limb  of  5 oblique  segments,  deciduous. 
Stamens  5,  inclnded  within  corol.  Anthers  2-celled,  ovate, 
free.  Ovary  2-celled.  Styles  didymous.  Stigma  conical. 
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Ovules  attached  to  two  opposite  parietal  placenta*.  Fruit 
a large  berry,  solitary,  half  2-celled,  manv-seeded.  Seeds 
naked,  in  rows  imbedded  in  pulp.  The  species  form 
climbing  shrubs  with  opposite  leaves,  and  the  inflorescence 
in  axillary  cymes.  edulis , a native  of  Silhet  and 

Chittagong,  yields  a milky  juice,  which  concretes  into  an 
indifferent  kind  of  elastic  rubber  or  caoutchouc.  The  na- 
tives of  the  above  districts  eat  the  fruit  and  esteem  it  good. 
The  fruit  of  another  species,  M . Martabana,  so  called  from 
the  province  of  which  it  is  a native,  is  yellow  and  about 
the  size  of  an  orange. 

WILLUGHBY,  FRANCIS,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Willughby,  Knight,  and  was  bom  m 1G33.  His 
father,  who  was  in  easy  circumstances,  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  his  son,  who  was  so  diligent  in  his 
studies  that  it  was  feared  he  would  injure  his  health.  He 
early  acquired  great  knowledge  both  of  the  classics  and 
mathematics,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  natural 
science.  He  was  admitted  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aits  in  1656,  and  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1G59.  It  was  here  that  he  became  a 
pupil  of  John  Ray,  and  a lasting  friendship  was  soon 
formed  between  the  master  and  pupil.  Willughby  had  a 
mind  constituted  very  similarly  to  that  of  Ray,  and  both 
of  them  took  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  natural 
science.  Ray  had  at  this  time  made  great  progress  in  the 
study  of  botany,  and  had  already  begun  to  reduce  to  har- 
mony the  confused  facts  which  had  been  heaped  together 
in  that  department  of  science,  and  this  seems  to  have  in- 
spired Willughby  to  do  the  same  for  zoolog}'.  The  Pan- 
dects of  Gessncr  and  Aldrovandus  had  been  published, 
but  the  question  that  occurred  to  his  mind  was,  How 
much  of  all  this  is  true,  and  how  much  is  false  ? To 
answer  this  question  for  the  science  of  zoology  as  it 
then  existed,  no  set  to  work.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to 
Oxford  in  1060,  in  order  that  he  might  consult  the  works 
on  natural  history  in  the  libraries  there.  Shortly  after  the 
return  of  Willughby  from  Oxford,  Ray  refused  to  sign 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
fellowship  and  leave  Cambridge.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  two  friends  made  a tour  on  the  Continent, 
visiting  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  with  the  object  of  gaining  all  possible  infor- 
mation on  natural  history:  Ray  examined  plants,  whilst 
Willughby  attended  to  the  animals.  They  returned  laden 
with  treasures,  which  Willughby  immediately  commenced 
working  at,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a large  work  on 
the  animal  kingdom.  Before  doing  this  he  contemplated 
a voyage  to  America,  in  order  to  add  to  his  knowledge. 
But  he  died,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  labours  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1672.  He  had  published 
little,  and  thought  his  labours  too  imperfect  to  justify  their 
publication.  Ray  however  urged  upon  him,  as  he  says  in 
one  of  his  works,  for  three  reasons,  that  he  Bhould  allow 
him  to  publish  his  works : first,  the  glory  of  God  ; secondly, 
the  assistance  of  others  in  the  same  studies ; and  thirdly, 
the  honour  of  their  native  land.  Upon  these  grounds  he 
permitted  his  works  to  be  published,  and  Ray  became 
their  editor.  He  also  left  Ray  one  of  his  executors,  and 
committed  to  him  the  charge  of  educating  his  two  sons 
Francis  and  Thomas.  Francis,  the  elder,  who  was  then 
only  four  years  old,  died  young ; and  Thomas  subsequently 
became  Lord  Middleton.  For  this  office,  which  llay  sa- 
credly fulfilled,  Willughby  left  him  sixty  pounds  a year, 
which  constituted  the  chief  part  of  this  great  man's  income 
throughout  his  life. 

The  first  work  edited  by  Ray  after  Willughby  s death 
was  his  Ornithology,  with  the  title  * Ornithologies  Libri 
Tres : in  quibus  Aves  omnes  hactenus  cognita*,  in  metho- 
dum  natuns  suis  convenientem  redact®,  accurate  descri- 
buntur.  Descriptiones  iconibus  elegantissimis  et  vivarum 
avium  simillimis  «ri  incisis  ill ust rant ur.  Totum  opus  re- 
cognovit, digessit,  supplevit  Johannes  Raius,’  London, 
1G76,  folio.  This  work  was  translated  into  English  by  Ray, 
and  the  plates  republished,  in  1678.  It  contains  a vast 
amount  of  original  observation,  and  gives  a very  frill  and 
exact  account  of  the  habits  of  the  birds  described,  as  well 
as  of  their  diseases,  and  the  mode  of  keeping  them.  There 
are  frequently  also  good  accounts  of  dissection*  ot  various 
birds.  Cuvier  says  that  all  subsequent  writers  have  fol- 
lowed Willughby,  and  that  his  observations  are  wonder- 
fully correct.  The  English  work  concludes  with  a treatise 
on  Falconry.  Although  Ray  seems  to  have  taken  great 
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trouble  with  the  plates,  they  are  too  inaccurate  to  be  of 
use  at  present.  Hut  the  letterpress  is  a perennial  source 
of  correct  observation  on  the  habits  and  structure  of  birds. 
In  1686  Ray  edited  a second  work  on  the  same  plan,  em- 
bracing the  tishes.  This  was  published  at  London,  in 
folio,  with  the  title  * Historian Piscium  Libri  Quatuor.'  The 
descriptions  in  this  work  are  good,  and  Cuvier  states  that 
it  contained  many  olxservations  on  the  Mediterranean 
Ashes  that  could  not  be  found  elsewhere.  In  all  hi*  de- 
scriptions Willughby  was  very  careful  in  distinguishing 
specific  characters,  and  in  this  way  he  corrected  many  of 
the  errors  of  preceding  writers. 

Willughby  and  Rav  were  early  Fellows  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  I-oiulon,  and  Willughby  contributed  some  papers 
to  the  * Philosophical  Transactions’  before  his  death.  Two 
of  these  were  published  in  the  • Transact  ions’ for  1671 ; one 
of  them  ‘On  a kind  of  Wasp  called  Ichneumons,’  and  an- 
other ‘ On  the  Hatching  of  a kind  of  Bee  lodged  in  old 
wiliows.’  Ray  afterwards  contributed  many  papers  on  in- 
sects, of  which  the  substance  had  been  prepared  from 
Willughby  V manuscripts. 

Ray,  in  the  preface  to  the  4 Omithologia,’  has  left  be- 
hind him  a beautiful  memorial  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  held  his  friend  in  the  summary  he  there  gives  of  his 
character.  He  seems  to  have  added  to  habits  of  excessive 
industry  and  a rare  philosophical  genius,  every  virtue.  It 
is  no  small  praise  to  say  he  was  worthy  of  his  master  and 
his  friend.  The  influence  of  Willughby  undoubtedly,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Ray,  has  been  very  great  in  every  de- 
partment of  zoology,  and  had  he  lived  to  have  laboured 
more,  and  to  have  developed  the  great  principles  of  clas- 
sification in  zoology,  whicn  Ray  did  in  botany,  then  might 
it  have  been  said  that  the  foundation  of  both  sciences  was 
laid  at  the  same  period  in  Great  Britain.  [Ray.1 

(.Derliam’s  Life  of  Ray ; Ray’s  Preface  to  Wfllughby’s 
Ornithology.) 

WILMOT,  JOHN,  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER,  was 
bom  at  Dichley  (Oxfordshire),  10th  of  April,  1647.  or,  ac- 
cording to  Burnet  and  Wood,  in  1648.  He  was  the  son  of 
Henry,  earl  of  Rochester,  a brave  royalist  in  the  civil  war* 
and  a faithful  adherent  of  Charles  II.  in  his  exile.  He  was 
educated  in  the  free-school  at  Burford,  and  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  showed  remarkable  talents.  At 
Bchool  he  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  be- 
came familiar  with  the  best  authors  of  the  Augustan  age, 
in  whose  writings  he  ever  afterwards  delighted.  At  col- 
lege he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Blandford. 
afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford  and  of  Worcester,  but  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  pleasure  rather  than  to  study,  and,  break- 
ing off  his  course  of  reading  at  an  early  age,  set  off  upon 
his  travels  in  France  aud  Italy.  He  returned  to  England 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  presented  himself  at 
the  gay  court  of  Charles  II.,  where  the  graces  of  his  person 
and  the  liveliness  of  liis  wit  and  fancy  made  him  an  ac- 
ceptable companion.  He  also  sought  opportunities  of  dis- 
tinction in  war.  In  the  winter  of  1665  he  went  to  sea  with 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  in  the  Revengp,  commanded  by  Sir 
T.  Tiddiman,  and  displayed  great  courage  in  the  attack 
made  on  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  port  of  Bergen.  In  the 
following  summer  he  again  went  to  sea,  under  Sir  Edward 
Spragge,  and  in  the  nudst  of  an  engagement  volunteered 
to  camr  a despatch  in  an  open  boat,  a service  of  great 
peril,  which  he  executed  with  daring  and  judgment.  These 
warlike  deeds  gave  him  a reputation  for  courage,  which 
however  he  did  not  sustain  at  court.  He  was  accused  of 
sneaking  away  in  street  quarrels,  and  of  evading  duels 
which  he  had  provoked.  This  imputation  suggested  the 
lines  of  Sir  C.  Scrope 

‘"Hion  raaat  hurt  no  man’*  fum*  witli  thy  111  word ! 

Thy  )*•«  Sill  <u  liariulrM  as  thy  mwit’ 

He  is  said  to  have  entered  upon  a court  life  free  from 
habits  of  intemperance,  but  bis  convivial  disposition,  his 
extreme  youth,  and  the  contagious  example  ol  a profligate 
court  soon  led  lnm  into  such  excesses  that,  as  he  assured 
Dr.  Burnet,  for  five  years  together  he  was  continually 
drunk.  His  fancy  was  more  luxuriant  when  inflamed  by 
wine,  and  his  companions  encouraged  his  excesses  the 
better  to  enjoy  his  wit.  In  the  nud»t  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery,  extravagant  frolics  and  buffoonery,  he  occa- 
sionally found  time  lor  poetry.  Its  character  naturally 
took  the  cast  of  his  life  and  habits:  personal  satires,  or 
drinking  and  amatory  songs,  were  the  least  ignoble  fruits  of 


his  genius;  licentious  and  obscene  verse,  the  mere  re- 
flection of  his  life,  was  his  ordinary  recreation;  and  his 
liveliness  and  wit,  and  the  grace  and  spirit  of  his  versifica- 
tion, only  cause  us  to  regret  the  misapplication  of  his 
abilities. 

The  services  of  his  father  and  his  own  favour  at  court 
obtained  for  him  the  offices  of  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber and  comptroller  of  Woodstock  Park.  But  although 
his  convivial  talents  rendered  him  agreeable  to  the  king, 
his  satires  often  gave  offence.  On  one  occasion,  while 
drunk,  he  put  into  the  king’s  hand  a paper  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a libel  he  had  written  upon  some  ladies,  but 
which  happened  to  be  a satire  upon  King  Charles  himself. 
At  another  time  he  ventured  so  far  as  to  scribble  upon 
the  door  of  the  king’s  bedroom  the  well-known  mock 
epitaph — 

Hew  lie*  oqr  wwr>l|B  lent  the  kin", 

Wl|.>w  word  n>>  man  rriio*  ofl  ; 

He  uewf  m>*  a fooli»h  thinir. 

Nor  ever  doe*  t*iic  oue.* 

Among  the  various  accomplishments  of  Rochester,  that  of 
mimicry  was  conspicuous.  At  one  time  he  disguised  him- 
self as  an  Italian  mountebank,  and  practised  the  art  of 
medicine  in  Tower  Street : at  other  times  he  dressed  him- 
self as  a porter  or  a beggar,  and  in  such  characters  di- 
verted himself  with  low  amours. 

The  incessant  debauchery  in  which  his  youth  was  spent 
brought  on  painful  diseases  and  a broken  constitution. 
And  although  his  habits  and  the  depraved  society  in  which 
he  had  lived,  together  with  the  love  of  displaying  his  wit 
on  all  occasions,  had  poisoned  his  mind  witn  infidelity,  he 
began  to  feel  remorse,  and  to  treat  religion  with  respect 
This  change  in  his  opinions  was  mainly  caused  by  the 
society  of  Dr.  Burnet,  who  had  attended’  at  the  deatn-bed 
of  one  of  Rochester's  friends,  and  was  otherwise  slightly 
known  to  him,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
earl,  at  that  time  recovering  from  a severe  illness.  Burnet 
listened  to  his  infidel  arguments,  ar.d  answered  them  with 
earnest  kindness.  He  explained  the  Scriptures  in  a tone  of 
philosophy  that  suited  the  intellectual  pride  of  Rochester, 
and  at  length  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  religion  and 
of  the  necessity  of  repentance.  Their  interviews  are 
touchingly  described  by  Bishop  Burnet  himself,  in  hi* 
4 Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester,’  a book  which, 
as  I>r.  Johnson  truly  says,  “the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its 
elegance,  the  philosopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint 
for  its  piety.’ 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1680  he  was  seized  with  his  last 
sickness,  which  he  was  convinced  would  be  fatal.  In  the 
midst  of  the  severest  agonies  of  mind  and  body,  he  again 
sent  for  his  I’nend  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he  expressed  his 
sincere  repentance.  He  desired  him ' to  tell  one  for  whom 
he  was  much  concerned,  that  though  there  were  nothing 
to  come  alter  this  life,  yet  all  the  pleasures  he  had  ever 
known  in  sin  were  not  worth  the  torture  he  had  felt  in  his 
mind.’  His  last  days  are  affect ingly  described  by  the  same 
admirable  biographer,  and  were  such  as  became  a Christian. 
4 1 do  verily  believe,’  savs  l)r.  Burnet,  * he  was  then  so 
entirely  changed,  that  if  be  had  recovered  he  would  have 
made  good  all  his  resolutions.’  He  felt  deeply  the  mischief 
he  had  done  by  his  example  and  bv  bis  perverted  talents; 
and  besought  Dr.  Burnet  to  publish,  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  a history  of  his  sins,  his  sufferings,  and  repentance. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  July,  1680,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  beside  hw  father  in  SpeUbury 
church.  Oxfordshire.  He  left  behind  him  a son,  who  died 
in  the  following  year,  and  three  daughters. 

On  his  death-bed  he  had  given  strict  charge  that  all  his 
licentious  and  profane  writings  should  be  destroyed;  but 
he  was  scarcely  dead  before  a volume  of  poems  bearing 
his  name  was  published.  Many  of  the  poems  are  said  not 
to  have  been  written  by  him  ; and  that  the  compositions  as 
well  as  the  frolics  of  others  should  have  been  attributed  to 
so  notorious  a man,  is  not  improbable.  Amongst  the  best 
of  the  pieces  known  to  be  genuine  may  be  mentioned  the 
•Satire  against  Man,1  ‘ An  Allusion  to  the  10th  Satire  of 
the  First  Book  of  Horace,’  and  * Verses  upon  Nothing.’ 

(Some  Passages  if  the  Life  and  Death  of  John , Karl  of 
Rochester , by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Sa rum ; Burnet’s  Own  Time;  Wood’s  Athena-  tiro- 
menses  ; Dr.  Johnson’s  Life  qf  Rochester,  in  Lives  of  the 
Poets.) 

W1LNA  is  an  extensive  government  of  West  Russia, 
situated  between  53*  30'  and  56"  24'  N.  lat.  and  21*  5'  and 
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26"  40*  E.  long.  All  Samogitia  except  the  town  of  Polan- 
gin,  with  its  territory  on  the  Baltic)  and  almost  the  whole 
of  Lithuania,  of  which  Russia  took  possession  on  the  third 
partition  of  Poland  in  1793,  are  comprehended  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Wilna,  which  was  constituted  by  Catherine  11. 
It  was  composed  of  the  antient  palatinate  of  Wilna,  of 
the  greater  part  of  that  of  Troki,  and  of  the  duchy  of 
Samogitia;  but  in  1797  Paul  1.  added  to  it  the  government 
of  Grodno,  and  gave  to  the  whole  the  name  of  Lithuania, 
which  remained  in  force  till  1802,  when  Grodno  was 
again  separated,  and  the  government  of  which  we  are 
treating  received  finally  its  antient  name  of  Wilna.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Conrland,  on  the  north- 
east by  Vitepsk,  on  the  east  by  Minsk,  on  the  south  by 
Grodno,  on  the  south-west  by  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
on  the  west  by  Prussia,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the 
Baltic.  Its  area  is  24,400  square  miles,  and  the  population 
1,315,800  inhabitants. 

Face  of  the  Country ; Soil ; Climate. — The  country  is  an 
extensive  and  rather  elevated  plain,  divendfied  by  forests 
and  hills,  the  highest  of  which  however  do  not  rise  more 
than  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  hollows 
are  filled  with  marshcB  and  bogs.  Some  districts  are  too 
sandy  for  vegetation,  but  on  the  whole  the  soil  is  not 
unfavourable  to  cultivation : in  many  parts  there  is  a 
rich  mould,  in  which  all  kinds  of  grain  and  useful  plants 
flourish.  Here  and  there  are  found  blocks  of  granite, 
and  fossil  bones  of  elephants  and  other  animals.  The 
country  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  one  vast 
forest  for  thousands  of  years,  and  not  to  have  had  any 
human  inhabitants  till  about  1000  years  ago.  The  progress 
of  cultivation  has  of  course  thinned  the  forests,  but  there 
are  still  woods  of  great  extent  into  which  no  human 
foot  has  ever  penetrated.  There  are  many  lakes  and 
numerous  rivers ; most  of  the  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the 
Niemen,  which  forms  the  south-western  boundary  of  the 

firovince  towards  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  Diina 
nninds  the  province  for  a short  distance  on  the  extreme 
north-east.  The  Wilia  is  the  principal  river ; it  rises  in 
Minsk,  is  joined  by  the  Narocz  and  the  Swienta,  and  falls 
into  the  Niemen  at  Kauen.  The  Dange  and  the  Beresina 
both  rise  in  the  province  ; the  former  passes  into  Prussia, 
and  the  latter  into  Minsk.  The  course  of  most  of  these 
rivers  is  slow,  and  the  water  is  bad  in  consequence  of  the 
many  small  streams  which  flow  into  them  from  the 
marshes,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  the 
province,  where  likewise  the  lakes  are  the  most  numerous, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Narocz,  to  the  cast  of  Wilna, 
the  Drisiraty,  and  the  lake  of  Braslau.  The  climate  is 
more  temperate  than  that  of  the  adjoining  government  to 
the  north,  but  the  winters,  though  short,  are  very  cold ; 
the  spring  is  long  and  humid ; the  autumn  and  summer 
wet  and  foggy.  There  are  no  endemic  diseases,  unless  we 
reckon  as  such  the  plica  Polonica,  which  however  is  gradu- 
ally disappearing. 

Natural  Productions. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Rye  is  the  grain  most  generally  cul- 
tivated, and  considerable  quantities  are  exported.  Next  to 
rye  are  barley  and  wheat,  then  oats,  buck-wheat,  peas  and 
beans,  and  a little  millet.  It  is  not  unusual  to  sow  wheat 
and  barley  together  ia  the  spring.  As  soon  a»  the 
barley  is  ripe,  jt  is  cut  down,  together  with  the  young 
wheat ; the  latter  shoots  up  again  in  the  summer,  and 
yields  an  abundant  harvest.  The  soil,  being  good,  even 
better  than  that  of  Courl&tul,  generally  yields  sixfold,  and 
fresh  land  much  more.  As  cultivation  is  gradually  extend- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  forests,  and  a better  system  in- 
troduced, the  produce  may  be  expected  to  increase  even 
in  a greater  proportion  than  the  population,  and  lcavu  a 
larger  surplus  for  exportation.  Flax  and  hemp  are  like- 
wise grown,  and  a considerable  quantity  exported.  Hops 
arc  grown  lor  the  breweries,  but  the  gardens  produce 
scarcely  any  culinary  vegetables  or  fruit. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  is  on  the  whole  in  a wretched 
condition.  The  ]>eas&ntx  at  least  have  only  poor  ill-fed 
beasts,  horses  as  well  as  oxen,  cows  and  sheep,  and  a few 
geese  and  common  fowl.  On  the  estates  of  the  nobles  how- 
ever the  cattle  are  in  a better  condition,  and  there  is  a 
good  breed  of  small  but  spirited  and  hardy  horses,  called 
the  Lithuanian,  which  are  in  great  request  for  the  Russian 
ligh  cavalry.  Bees  are  universally  kept  in  great  numbers, 
both  in  the  towns  and  country,  by  the  nobles  as  well  as  by 
the  peasants.  The  abundance  and  remarkably  fine  quality 


of  the  honey  arc  attributed  to  the  great  forests  of  ime- 
frees,  of  the  flowers  of  which  the  bees  are  very  fond. 
Though  a great  deal  of  honey  is  used  for  mead,  or  hjiez, 
and  for  malt  nek  t a beverage  composed  of  honey  and  rasp- 
berry juice,  large  quantities  are  exported.  The  fishing  is 
of  little  importance,  though  there  is  no  want  of  fresh-water 
fish  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  such  as  perch,  pike,  carp:  but 
there  is  none  for  exportation.  Sea-fish  are  obtained  from 
Conrland  and  Livonia. 

There  are  vast  forests  of  oak,  fir.  ash,  beech,  lime,  wil- 
low, maple,  and  alder,  and  great  abundunce  and  variety 
of  wild  berries  are  found.  These  forests  not  only  furnish 
large  quantities  of  timber  and  fuel,  but  supply  material  for 
building  every  year  about  3000  craft  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Diina,  Wilia,  and  Niemen,  which  never  come  back. 
Great  quantities  of  charcoal  arc  burned,  and  pitch,  tar, 
potashes,  and  lamp-black  are  made.  There  is  abundance 
of  game,  particularly  deer  (elks),  and  wild  beasts,  m well 
as  wolves,  bears,  gluttons,  foxes,  martens,  and  squirrels, 
which  are  hunted  lor  their  lure.  Hares,  partridges,  and 
game  of  different  kinds  are  met  with  in  the  fields,  and  in 
a wooded  valley  near  Letewik  there  arc  still  some  wiid 
bulls  funis),  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  kill  without  special 
permission  from  the  government. 

The  government  is  not  jioor  in  minerals,  but  few  of  them 
are  turned  to  account ; there  are  bog-iron  ore,  saltpetre, 
marble,  granite,  sandstone,  jasper,  agates,  and  chalcedony. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — In  a country  where  the 
natural  productions  alford  ample  employment  to  the  popu- 
lation, manufactures  can  be  but  little  advanced,  and  esta- 
blishments on  a great  scale  do  not  exist.  Ike  women  in 
the  country  spin  hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  weave  linen  and 
coarse  cloth  for  their  families,  and  ktut  stockings.  The 
men  work  in  the  forests,  and  gain  their  livelihood  partly 
as  carriers,  and  by  preparing  potashes,  pitch,  tar,  and  lamp- 
black,  and  partly  by  assisting  in  the  conveyance  of  goods 
on  the  Niemen,  the  Diina,  aiul  the  Wilia.  The  articles  ex- 
ported are  corn  (rye  i,  flour,  groats,  linseed,  linseed-oii,  hops, 
timber  for  houses  and  ship-building,  planks,  ma*t.s,  spars, 
ipcstaves,  tanners’  bark,  tar,  potashes,  hides,  wool,  hair, 
orns,  feathers,  large  quantities  of  honey  and  wax,  tallow, 
butter,  oxen,  Lithuanian  horses,  and  strong  coarse  linen. 
There  are  no  great  brandy-distilleries,  but  all  the  princi|>al 
farmers  have  each  his  own  still  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  the  Jews  for  sale.  All  goods  exported  go  partly  to  Riga 
on  the  Diiua,  still  more  by  land-carriage  to  Libau,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  by  the  Niemen  to  Prussia,  which 
must  pass  through  the  custom-houses  of  Polangen,  Jurburg, 
and  kowno.  The  inland  trade  is  almost  exclusively  m 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  * who,’  says Haasel,  ‘are  merchant?., 
shopkeepers,  broken,  publicans,  and  have  even  usurped 
several  mechanical  professions.  These  Jews,  wherever 
they  intrude  themselves  are  a scourge  to  the  farmer,  who  is 
wholly  dependent  on  them,  and  in  general  sells  his  crops 
to  them  while  still  standing.' 

The  population,  as  has  been  stated,  is,  according  to 
Koppen,  1,315,800  inhabitants.  The  great  majority  are 
Lithuanians,  whom  Hassel  and  Schnitzler  describe  as  & 
wretched  race,  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  their  lords, 
not  destitute  of  natural  capacity,  but  ignorant,  super- 
stitious, indolent,  and  addicted  to  drunkenness.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  Lithuanians  are  a race  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  Slavonian  and  Gothic,  and  that  their  lan- 
guage has  a close  affinity  with  the  Sanscrit.  The  remain- 
der of  the  population  consist  of— 1,  Poles,  who  form  the 
nobility ; 2,  Little  Russians,  who  arc  for  the  most  part  pea- 
sants, but  not  numerous;  3,  Jews;  4,  Tartars,  who  are  few 
in  number,  but  retain  the  manners,  language,  and  religion 
of  their  fathers;  5,  Gypsies,  not  numerous;  6,  Germans,  in 
some  places  as  artisans,  and  here  and  there  as  colonists. 
The  Lithuanians,  Poles,  and  Gypsies  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  which  has  two  bishops,  who  have  423 
churches,  several  convents,  and  a numerous  body  of  clergy 
under  them.  There  are  10  Protestant  churches  under  u 
consistory  at  Wilna.  *1110  Little  Russians  are  mostly  united 
Greeks,  and  the  Tartars  are  Mohammedans.  The  Jews 
have  many  synagogues,  and  their  own  schools. 

Public  education  was  very  backward  till  the  government 
began  to  pay  attention  to  it.  In  1829  measures  were  taken 
to  introduce  regulations  for  the  schools  into  the  western 
provinces  of  the  empire,  but  the  revolution  in  1829  had  a 
most  injurious  effect.  In  1832  the  number  of  schools  was 
reduced  to  71,  with  175  teachers  and  1942  scholars ' 
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whereas  there  were  some  years  before  154  schools,  with 388  theca  Thuans,*  and  mentioned  by  Gesner,  was  published  at 
teachers  and  H71 1 scholars : great  improvement  however  has  Lyon  in  1535.  It  is  called  * Comment&tio  quiedam  Tlieo- 
since  been  made.  logica  qus  cadeni  pracatio  est,  in  Aphorismos  dissecta.* 

WILNA,  the  antient  capital  of  Lithuania,  now  that  of  In  1543  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
the  government,  is  situated  in  54®  43'  N.  lat.  and  25®  It/  ‘ De  Animt  Tranquil  lit  ate  Dialogue.’  The  scene  is  laid 
E.  long.,  at  the  conflux  of  the  navigable  river  Wilia  and  in  a garden  near  Lyon,  and  three  interlocutors  gently 
the  Wileyka,  and  is  surrounded  with  picturesque  hills,  debate  on  the  subject  of  tranquillity  of  mind,  in  the 
The  streets,  which  are  crooked  and  narrow,  bear  witness  manner  of  the  dialogues  of  Cicero.  It  was  repub- 
to  its  antiquity.  On  an  eminence  called  the  Castle  Hill  lished  at  Lyon  in  1837.  A third  edition  was  printed  at 
arc  ruins  of  an  immense  palace  of  the  Jagellons.  The  Edinburgh  in  1707,  under  the  superintendence  of  Ruddi- 
town-hall  does  great,  credit  to  the  talents  of  the  Polish  ar-  man,  and  a fourth  at  Edinburgh  in  1751,  edited  by  Princi- 
chitcct  Gucewicz;  the  arsenal,  the  palace  of  the  govern-  pal  Wishart.  In  1540  Wilson  formed  the  design  of  return- 
merit,  and  some  palaces  of  the  nobility  are  handsome  rng  to  Scotland,  but  he  only  reached  Vienne  in  Dauphiny, 
buildings.  Among  the  churches  the  cathedra),  dedicated  where  he  died,  * quain  procul  4 patria,’  ns  Buchanan 
to  St.  Stanislaus,  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  laments  in  some  laudatory  lines  addressed  to  his  memory, 
built  in  1307,  on  the  spot  where  the  sacred  lire  had  formerly  Dempster  mentions  among  Wilson’s  works,  * Philosophise 
been  burnt  in  honour  of  the  Lithuanian  god  Pcrkonnas, 4 the  Ariutotelic*  Synopsis,’  but,  unsupported,  he  i*  insufficient 
master  of  the  thunder.’  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  con-  authority  for  such  a work  having  existed, 
vents,  there  are  several  Jewish  synagogues,  two  Protestant  (Mackenzie,  Live*  of  the  Writers  of  the  Scots  Nation, 
churches,  two  Greek  churches,  and  a mosque.  There  are  iii.  29-34;  Irving,  L ires  of  Scottish  Writers , i.  23-34; 

in  all  forty  churches.  Chambers,  Biographical  Dictionary  (f  Eminent  Scots- 

Tire  university  of  Wilna,  founded  as  a college  of  Jesuits  men.) 
in  1578,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a university,  was  not  WIIJ50N,  JOHN,  Doctor  in  Music,  was  born  at  Faver- 
however  permitted  to  teach  medicino  or  jurisprudence,  sham  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1504.  He  was  first  a gentleman 
In  1773,  when  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in  of  the  Chapel-Royal  to  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  Servant 
Poland,  its  property  was  assigned  to  the  schools,  and  the  in  Ordinary  to  the  same  king.  He  was  esteemed  the 
university  was  empowered  To  teach  all  the  branches  of  best  lute-player  in  England,  and  ‘being  a constant  at- 
hunian  knowledge.  Political  events  caused  it  to  dc-  tendant  on  the  king,’  Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  ‘lie  fre- 
cline  till  1803,  when  the  emperor  Alexander  gave  it  new  quently  played  to  him,  when  the  king  would  usually  lean 
statutes  and  an  increased  revenue  ; it  was  in  a very  on  his  shoulder.*  He  was  created  doctor  in  music  at 
flourishing  condition  when,  in  consequence  of  the  revolu-  Oxford  in  1544,  and  in  1556  was  elected  professor  of  the 
tion  in  1829-30,  it  was  suppressed  by  a ukase  of  1st  May,  same  faculty  to  that  university,  with  the  advantage  of 
1832,  and  its  libiary  of  200,000  volumes  was  transferred  to  having  apartments  in  BaJiol  College,  where,  assisted  by 
St.  Petersburg.  There  remain  only  a medico-chirurgical  the  royalists,  he  excited  4 such  a Jove  of  music  as  in  great 
Hcademv,  with  the  botanic  garden,  the  observatory,  and  a measure  accounts  for  that  flourishing  state  in  which  it  has 
theological  seminary.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  im-  long  subsisted  there,’  and  of  which  Anthony  Wood  lias,  in 

portanco,  but  a considerable  trade.  The  population  is  his  life  of  himself,  given  an  interesting  account.  After 

68,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  9aid  to  be  the  Restoration  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Charles  II., 
Jews.  # succeeding  the  famous  Henry  Lawes,  and  died  iu  1673. 

Troki,  the  second  capital,  is  situated  on  a lake  17  miles  He  composed  much  sacred  music,  and  set  many  of  the 
to  the  west  of  Wilna:  it  has  4000  inhabitants.  Kowno  is  Odes  of  Horace,  as  well  as  select  passages  from  Ausouius. 
a considerable  town,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Wilia  Claudian,  and  Pctronius  Arbiter;  though  few  of  his  works 
and  the  Niemen,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  those  are  now  to  be  met  with,  and  of  these  the  most  pleasing 
rivers:  it  was  here  that  the  main  body  of  Napoleon’s  army  are  published  in  Playford’s  4 Musical  Companion,*  1667,  an 
entered  Russia  on  the  24th,  25th,  ana  26th  of  June,  1812.  interesting  and  excellent  collection  of  vocal  part-muaiu. 
It  is  one  of  Ihe  most  antient  towns  of  Lithuania.  There  are  which  U become  very  scarce. 

several  churches,  and  some  houses  built  in  the  Gothic  style.  WILSON,  RICHARD,  R.A.  This  great  landscape- 
Kreidanv,  with  6000  inhabitants,  is  a very  respectable  painter  was  born  of  a respectable  family  at  Pinegas  in 
town  ; all  the  houses  however  are  of  wood.  Montgomeryshire,  in  1713.  He  was  the  third  son  of  seven 

(Schnilzler,  La  Russie,  la  Poloene,  et  la  Finlande ; Has-  children,  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  father  was  a 
sel,  Handbuch  ( [das  Hussite  he  Reich );  Brock  haus,  Con-  clergyman,  at  the  time  of  Richard's  biith,  in  Montgoniery- 
rersalions  Lexicon ; Krusenstcrn,  L' Instruction  Pubiique  shire,  but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  collated  to  the  living 
en  Russie.)  _ of  Mold  in  Flintshire.  Young  Wilson  showed  very  early 

WILSON,  FLORENCE,  is  the  name  generally  given  to  a taste  for  drawing,  and  gave  such  promise,  that  his  rela- 
an  author  who  is  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries  only  by  tion  Sir  George  Wynne  took  him  to  London  and  placed 
his  Latinised  designation,  Fforentius  Volusenus  or  Volu-  him  with  an  obscure  portrait-painter  of  the  name  of 
zenus.  The  vernacular  name  Wilson  has  been  attributed  Thomas  Wright,  who  lived  in  Covent  Garden.  With  this 
to  him  solely  because,  being  a Scotchman,  no  other  com-  master  he  made  great  progress,  but  nothing  is  known  of 
mon  to  Scotland  approaches  so  near  to  that  which  he  his  earliest  studies.  He  must  however  nave  attained 
assumed.  It  has  oeen  supposed  that  he  was  called  some  rank  as  a portrait-painter,  for  in  the  year  1748  he 
Wolsey,  because  he  was  patronised  by  the  great  cardinal,  painted  a large  picture  of  the  prince  of  \\  ales  and  his 
and  iii  a vernacular  letter  which  has  been  preserved  lie  brother  the  duke  of  York,  for  their  tutor  Dr.  Hayter, 
signs  himself  Voluzene.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  bishop  of  Norwich. 

near  Elgin,  in  the  county  of  Moray,  about  the  beginning  Alter  practising  some  time  with  success  as  a portrait- 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  have  studied  at  the  uni-  painter  in  London,  he  went,  in  1740,  to  Italy  to  study  the 
versify  (now  King’s  College)  of  Aberdeen.  He  afterwards  great  works  of  the  Italian  masters.  He  had  as  yet  tried 
studied  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  became  tutor  little  if  anything  in  landscape-painting;  but  while  at 
to  a^on  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  *s  brother.  Ix>sing  this  employ-  Venice  he  paid  a visit  to  Zuccarelli  the  landscape-painter, 
ment  at  the  death  of  the  cardinal  in  1530,  he  was  patro-  who  happened  to  be  from  home,  and  Wilson,  to  pass  the 
nised  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  by  Du  Bellay,  bishop  time  until  he  came,  made  a sketch  in  oils  of  the  view 
of  Paris.  In  1534  the  bishop  went  on  an  embassy  to  from  the  painter's  window'.  Zuccarelli  thought  so  highly 
Rome,  but  Wilson,  who  was  to  accompany  him,  was  kept  of  this  sketch,  that  he  recommended  Wilson  to  give  up 
by  hickness  at  Avignon.  Understanding  that  Cardinal  portrait  and  to  take  to  landscape.  Another  occurrence 
Sadolcto  desired  a Latin  scholar  to  teach  a grammar-school  which  happened  to  him  in  Rome  induced  him  to  follow 
at  Carpeutras,  the  metropolis  of  his  diocese,  he  proffered  this  advice.  Vernet,  the  celebrated  French  landscape- 
his  services  in  that  capacity.  Sadoleto  has  left  an  interest-  painter,  visited  him  in  his  studio  at  Rome,  and  was  so 
ing  account  of  his  interview  with  the  wandering  student,  much  struck  with  a landscape  of  Wilson’s  which  he  saw 
and  of  his  surprise  in  finding  one  so  well  versed  in  polite  there,  that  he  offered  to  make  an  exchange  with  him  of 
learning  coming  from  so  distant  and  obscure  a country  as  one  of  his  own  landscapes  for  it,  which  was  readily 
Scotland.  Wilson  received  the  appointment  with  an  assented  to  by  Wilson. 

annual  salary  of  seventy  crowns,  and  entered  on  his  duties  From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  landscape,  and 
in  the  year  1535.  His  earliest  work,  the  publication  of  soon  acquired  so  great  a reputation,  that  he  had  many 
which  is  only  known  from  its  being  entered  in  the  ‘Biblio-  I scholars  even  while  in  Rome,  anti  Mengs  offered  to  paint 
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his  portrait  fora  landscape.  Wilson  did  not  do  as  many 
painters  have  done,  that  is,  copy  the  works  of  celebrated 
masters,  but  he  went  immediately  to  the  source  of  all  art, 
and  confined  his  studies  to  nature.  By  this  course  he 
attained  that  bold  natural  yet  classical  style  for  which  he 
is  distinguished,  avoided  the  acquisition  of  adventitious  : 
beauties,  and  escaped  fhe  mannerism  which  generally 
arises  from  the  too  partial  study  of  favourite  masters. 

He  returned  to  London  in  1735,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years.  In  1760  he  exhibited,  in  the  great  room  at  Spring 
Gardens,  his  celebrated  picture  of  Niobe,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  William,  duke  of  Cumberland.  This  work  esta- 
blished his  reputation  in  England  as  one  of  the  first  land- 
scape-painters of  his  lime.  In  17ti5  he  exhibited  in  the 
same  place  a View  of  Rome  from  the  Villa  Madama, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  then  Marquis  of  Tavistock. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  was  founded  in  1768 ; and  at  the  death  of  Hayman, 
in  1770,  he  was  appointed  librarian  in  his  place:  this 
appointment  brings  a very  small  emolument  with  it,  yet, 
small  as  it  is,  Wilson  solicited  the  place  ; for  although  a 
few  discriminating  connoisseurs  purchased  some  of  his 
best  pictures,  he  waa  neglected  by  the  public,  and  was  in 
a state  of  indigence  compared  with  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-members  of  the  Academy.  Many  of  the  academi- 
cians had  a personal  dislike  to  him,  among  whom  the 
president  Reynolds  was  the  foremost.  The  friends  of  Rey- 
nolds attribute  this  to  Wilsons  unprepossessing  appearance 
and  to  his  uncouth  manners,  but  these  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances do  not  account  for  the  active  and  persevering 
animosity  of  the  president.  Wilson’s  uncoutnneas  how- 
ever uas  seemingly  only  external,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
following  account  of  him  by  Northcote — * that  his  mind 
was  as  refined  and  intelligent  as  his  person  and  manners 
were  coarse  and  repulsive ; and  that  discernment  and 
familiarity  with  him  were  necessary  to  discover  the  un- 
polished jewel  beneath  its  ferruginous  coat.' 

Barrett  and  Smith  of  Chichester  were  much  preferred 
by  the  public  to  Wilson,  or  at  least  by  the  picture-deal- 
ers, which  effects  the  same  result;  for  at  that  time, 
owing  to  the  want  of  intercourse  between  aitists  and  the 
higher  classes,  and  to  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for  the 
public  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  the  sale  of  pictures  was 
effected  with  much  more  difficulty  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  following  anecdote  gives  a deplorable  picture,  if  true,  of 
Wilson’s  prospects.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  works 
round  to  the  various  brokers  and  selling  his  pictures  for 
whatever  they  would  give  him.  Upon  one  occasion,  when 
he  took  a painting  to  a picture -dealer  in  St.  James’s 
parish,  he  was  led  up  to  the  attic  by  the  dealer,  who, 
opening  a door,  pointed  to  a pile  of  landscapes  against  the 
wall,  and  said,  * Look  ye,  Diclr.  you  know  I wish  to  oblige 
von  ; but  see,  there’s  all  the  stock  I’ve  paid  you  for  these 
three  years !!  And  it  is  a fact  that  some  of  those  land- 
scapes, for  which  Wilson  received  only  a few  pounds,  have 
been  since  sold  for  nearly  as  many  hundreds,  thus  verify- 
ing the  prophetic  consolation  of  Peter  Pindar  to  the  poor 
jraintor,  in  Ins  ‘ Odes  to  the  Academicians:’ — 

* Wilson'*  art 
Will  hold  its  empire  o'er  my  hurt. 

By  Britain  Ml  in  purrrty  to  pine.— 

But.  honest  Wilson,  never  miod: 

Immortal  ptoiws  thou  shall  Ami, 

And  lor  a dinner  hint  Du  cause  to  fea/.— 

Thow  start's;  at  my  prophetic  riiyton  I 
Don't  he  impatient  for  those  times  : 

Wail  till  thou  hast  been  dead  a hundred  year  t* 

The  following  instance  will  show  how  unduly  Wilson 
was  appreciated  even  by  those  who  might  be  expected  to 
know  better  : — He  painted  a picture  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
of  Kew,  with  a view  of  the  pagoda,  expressly  for  George 
III.,  and  after  the  king  had  kept  it  for  a short  time,  it  was 
returned  to  him;  the  king  however  had  probably  little  to 
do  with  the  transaction.  Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Wolcott) 
bought  the  rejected  picture. 

Wilson  v as  generally  so  unfortunate  in  the  sale  of  his 
works,  that  when  one  met  with  a ready  sale  and  more 
than  usual  attention,  he  repeated  it ; and  he  painted  some 
subjects  as  many  as  four  and  even  five  times,  making  only 
very  slight  alterations : he  painted  five  pictures  of 
Maecenas’s  Villa  at  Tivoli.  The  following  arc  among  his 
principal  works  : — Niobe ; Phaeton  ; large  view  of  Rome  ; 
Villa  of  Maecenas  at  Tivoli ; large  view  on  the  liver  Po  in 
Italy ; a companion  to  it,  called  Solitude ; View  on  the 
coast  of  Baise ; View  on  the  Strada  Nomentana ; Hadrian's 


Villa ; several  views  near  Rome ; Temple  of  Bacchus  near 
Rome  ; View  on  the  Tiber;  View  of  the  Bridge  of  Rimini ; 
the  Lake  of  Nemi ; Cicero  at  his  Villa  ; View  of  Ancona ; 
Broken  Bridge  of  Narni ; Ruins  on  the  coast  of  Raise ; 
Temple  of  Venus  at  Baise;  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice ; 
Tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ; Apollo  and  the  Seasons ; 
Celadon  and  Amelia;  Meleager  and  Atalante  ; Ceyx  and 
Alcyone  ; Sion  House  from  Kew  Gardens ; Tnbley  House; 
Cheshire ; View  on  the  river  Dee’;  Wilton  House ; View 
from  Wilton  House  ; View  on  the  Thames ; View  at  Mil- 
bank  ; View  of  Rosamond’s  Pond,  St.  James's  Park  ; View 
of  Croome,  Worcestershire ; View  of  Moor  Park,  Herts; 
the  Hermitage  ; View  of  Dover;  Llangollen  Bridge,  with 
Castle  Dinas  Bran ; View  near  Llangollen  Bridge  ; View 
of  Oakhampton  Castle ; Carnarvon  Castle : Kilgarron 
Castle ; Pembroke  Town  and  Castle ; Snowdon  ; Cader 
Idris ; and  the  great  bridge  over  the  Taffe ; besides  a 
great  many  landscapes  which  have  no  particular  designa- 
tion. The  figures  in  his  landscapes  are  not  all  painted  by 
himself ; he  occasionally  availed  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  Mortimer  and  Hayman.  Many  of  Wilson's  works  have 
been  engraved,  but  many  yet  remain  to  be  engraved.  The 
following  engravers  have  executed  plates  after  him : — 
VVoollet,  who  has  engraved  nine ; W.  Sharpe,  w ho  exe- 
cuted the  figures  in  the  Niobe  engraved  by  Samuel  Smith  ; 
Pouncey  ; Ellis ; W.  Byrne ; W.  Elliott ; J.  Mason ; P.  C. 
Canot ; E.  and  M.  Hooker;  J.  Wood;  J.  Roberts;  J. 
Gandon  ; J.  Farringdon  ; W.  Hodges ; Middiman  ; Earlom  ; 
Cockbum;  C.  Turner;  T.  Morris;  Reynolds,  &e. 

Wilson  changed  his  residence  very  often.  Ho  first  lived 
in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden ; then  in  Charlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square  ; in  Great  Queen  Street;  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields ; in  Foley  Place,  and  in  other  places ; but  his  last  resi- 
dence in  London  was  a mean  house  in  Tottenham  Street, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  of  which  he  had  the  first  and 
second  floors,  where  he  lived  almost  without  furniture. 

The  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  however  were  Bpent 
in  affluence,  owing  to  some  property  which  he  inherited 
from  a brother.  He  retired  to  the  house  of  his  relation 
Mrs.  C.  Jones,  called  Colomondie  : it  is  near  the  village  of 
IJanverris  in  Denbighshire,  now  called  Loggerheads.  He 
died  at  the  last-named  place  in  1782,  a^ed  sixty-nine,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Mold.  The  village  of 
Llanverris  is  now  generally  called  Loggerheads,  on  account 
of  the  sign  of  the  Loggerheads  which  Wilson  painted  for 
the  public -house  of  the  village. 

There  is  a common  report  that  Wilson  composed  his  pic- 
ture of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  for  a pot  of  beer  set  on  the  re- 
mains of  a Stilton  cheese ; whereas  the  correct  version  of 
the  story  is,  that  it  was  partly  composed  from  a pot  of  beer 
set  on  the  remains  of  a Stilton  cheese,  which  any  one  may 
perceive  to  be  the  correct  version  by  looking  at  the  com- 
position. Wilson,  like  many  other  men  of  genius,  has  had 
many  stories  told  of  him  which  are  not  true,  and  are  not 
worth  contradiction. 

In  1814  about  seventy  of  Wilson's  pictures  were  ex- 
hibited, with  some  other  works,  at  the  British  Institution  ; 
and  the  following  just  remarks  appeared  as  part  of  a 
critique  on  them  in  a number  of  the  ‘Sun’  paper  of  that 
time In  many  of  these  pictures  Italy  is  realised,  and  at 
one  glance  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  all  the  great  and 
powerful  feelings  which  are  awakened  by  the  recollection 
of  what  our  earlier  studies  taught  us  respecting  that  land 
of  heroes,  that  seat  of  stupendous  empire  which  virtue 
raised  and  luxury  withdrew,  till  it  presented  those  melan- 
choly scenes  in  the  representation  of  which  Wilson  so  pre- 
eminently excels.’  ‘They  are  fine  compositions,  mingling 
the  loveliest  appearances  of  nature,  where  nature  is  most 
beautiful,  with  dreary  and  dark  desolation,  and  .every 
touching  image  which  decaying  grandeur  in  the  noblest 
works  of  art  could  suggest  to  a classical  imagination.' 

* From  these  sources  emotion  is  engendered  by  the  magic 
power  of  the  painter,  to  which  we  can  apply  no  other 
epithet  but  that  of  “ sacred.”  ’ 

Of  Wilson’s  private  character  and  habits  the  following 
extract,  from  the  publication  called  1 Wine  and  Walnuta,’ 
which  contains  several  anecdotes  respecting  him,  though 
short  gives  rather  a graphic  account: — ‘Richard  Wilson 
and  Willy  Thomson,  an  organist,  who  kept  a music-shop 
in  Exeter  ’Change,  were  great  cronies.  'Hie  cheerful 
music-seller  was  not  much  hurried,  as  Frank  Hayman  was 
wont  to  say  of  many  ingenious  wights  in  his  day,  whose 
talents  were  neglected,  or  who  in  Bnort  had  little  business. 
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Hence  his  fire-side  was  a solace  to  the  misanthropic  painter, 
than  whom  no  mortal  of  his  transcendent  talent  had  ever 
greater  cause  to  complain.  Perhaps  it  is  injustice  to  his 
memory  to  write  him  down  misanthrope;  certainly  he  be- 
came a cynic — and  who  but  must  lament  the  cause? 
Wilson  was  one  of  those  rare  geniuses  who  appear 
formed  to  develop  the  almost  hidden  excellence  of  every 
science:  his  manners  were  austere  and  unbending  to  Ins 
superiors  in  rank  ; for  he  unfortunately  lived  when  his  lofty 
conceptions  of  art  surpassed  the  comprehension  of  his  com- 
peers, which  inducing  indifference  and  neglect  of  his  extra- 
ordinary talent,  naturally  begot  an  asperity  in  his  proud 
mind.  But  he  was  urbane  to  every  ingenious  man,  whether 
a professor  of  a liberal  science  or  skilful  mechanic ; and 
neglected  talent  could  always  draw  largely  upon  his  sym- 
pathies. Thomson  was  a man  exactly  suited  to  his  taste  : 
ne  was  humorous,  good-tempered,  and  recherchf  in  his 
own  profession ; and  being,  as  is  said  before,  not  much 
hurried,  Wilson,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  spleen, 
would  quit  his  easel,  and  march  off  to  Exeter  ’Change, 
when,  under  cover  of  Thomson's  stall,  he  would  ait  and 
moralise  on  the  evil  dispensations  of  the  Fates  to  men  of 
mind.’  Wilson  frequently  took  in  this  way  his  cold  punch 
and  pipe  with  Thomson ; and  sometimes  Garrick  was  one 
of  the  party. 

(T.  Wright,  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Richard  IVil- 
son,  &o„  R.A.,  i fyc.) 

WILSO'NJA.  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Convolvulacea?.  This  plant  was  discovered  by 
Brown  in  New  Holland,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of 
John  Wilson  of  Kendal,  who  published  4 A Synopsis  of 
British  Plants  in  Mr.  Ray's  Method,’  in  174-1.  In  this  work 
many  new  stations  of  plants  were  indicated,  and  notes 
added  upon  the  economical  and  medicinal  uses  of  medical 
plants.  Wilson  was  in  an  humble  condition  of  life,  and 
made  great  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
pursue  his  favourite  study.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so 
anxious  to  possess  Morison's  work  on  plants,  that  he  was 
about  to  sell  his  only  cow  to  purchase  it,  when  a benevo- 
lent lady  in  his  neighbourhood  presented  him  with  a 
copy. 

WILTON,  JOSEPH,  R.A.,  a successful  sculptor  in  his 
day,  and  the  fashionable  precursor  of  Nollekens  in  English 
bust-making.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1722 ; his  father 
was  a w ealthy  plasterer,  and  when  his  son  was  of  a sufficient 
age,  he  sent  him  abroad  to  study  sculpture.  Wilton  studied 
at  the  various  towns  in  Brabant,  at  Paris,  and  at  Rome, 
where  in  1750  he  was  presented  with  the  Jubilee  gold  medal  ; 
by  Benedict  XI V.  He  spent  eight  years  in  Italy,  chiefly  | 
occupied  in  copying  antient  statues.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  company  with  Cipriani,  Chamber*,  the  architect,  , 
and  a clever  modeller  of  the  name  of  Copizzoldi.  who 
assisted  him  in  some  of  his  works.  When  the  Duke  of  Rich-  1 
inond  opened  a gallery  for  students  in  art,  in  Spring  Gar-  j 
dens,  he  appointed  Cipriani  and  Wilton  the  directors  of  it. 
Wilton  was  afterwards  appointed  coach-carver  to  the  king,  | 
and  he  modelled  the  coronation  coach  of  George  III.  Of  his 
public  works  the  principal  are — the  monument  to  General  I 
Wolfe  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  Admiral  Holmes,  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Montrath,  and  of  Stephen  Hales.  He 
made  busts  of  Bacon,  Cromwell,  Newton,  Swift,  Wolfe, 
Chatham,  and  Chesterfield,  besides  many  others.  All  his 
works  w ere,  like  those  of  Roubiliac,  admirably  worked  in 
the  marble,  but  he  showed  little  taste  in  his  compositions ; 
they  were  too  crowded  and  too  minute  in  accessories  ; and 
evince  a total  misconception  of  what  constitutes  a well- 
adapted  design  for  sculpture.  Wilton  however  made  ft 
large  fortune  and  lived  in  great  style.  He  kept  almost  an 
open  board,  and  among  others,  Wilson,  the  landscape  pain- 
ter, and  Baretti.tbe  lexicographer,  were  often  seen  making 
their  way  to  Wilton’s  at  dinner-time.  He  had  a very 
beautiful  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Robert  Cham- 
bers. In  the  Royal  Academy  there  is  a bust  rf  Wilton  by 
Roubiliac,  the  present  of  his  daughter  Lady  Chambers. 
Wilton  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  died  in  1803,  in  hi#  81st  year. 

(Cunningham,  Licet  of  British  Painters , Sculptors , ami 
Architects.) 

WILTON,  f Wiltshire.  3 

WILTSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  bounded  ' 
on  the  north-west  and  north  by  Gloucestershire,  on  the  . 
north-east  by  Berkshire,  on  the  south-east  by  Hampshire,  [ 
on  the  south-west  by  Dorsetshire,  and  on  the  west  by  So- 


mersetshire. The  county  is  of  very  compact  form,  ap- 
proximating to  a quadrangle,  having  its  angles  respect- 
ively near  J^echlade,  Sapworth  west  oi  Malmesbury,  8tour 
head  west  of  Merc,  ana  C'adnara  on  the  verge  of  the  New 
Forest.  There  are  several  small  detached  portions,  sur- 
rounded by  the  adjacent  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Berks. 
These  detached  portions  consist  of  part  of  Wokingham 
parish,  Hinton  tytning  in  Hurst  parish,  Didnam  tything  in 
ohinfield  parish,  and  Swallowfield  parish,  which  form  three 
portions  insulated  in  Berkshire  ; Kingswood  parish,  near 
Wootton-under-Edge,  insulated  in  Gloucestershire;  and 
Poulton  parish,  between  Cirencester  and  Fairford,  also  in- 
sulated in  Gloucestershire.  Parts  of  Ingleslmm  parish,  be- 
longing to  Berkshire,  and  of  Minetv  or  Mynte  parish,  be- 
longing to  Gloucestershire,  are  insulated  in  Wiltshire. 
The  county,  including  all  its  detached  portions,  is  situated 
between  50°  55'  and  51°  4;V  N.  lat.,  and  between  46' 
and  2*  24;  W.  long.  ; the  main  portion  is  between 
fxV  and  51°  43'  N.  lat.,  and  between  1°  29*  and 
2J  21'  W.  long.  The  greatest  dimension  or  length  of 
the  county,  measured  north  and  south,  is  from  the  border 
of  Gloucestershire,  between  Cirencester  and  Fairford  in 
Gloucestershire,  to  the  border  of  Dorsetshire,  near  South 
Damerham,  between  Cranbourn  in  Dorsetshire  and  Ford- 
ingbridge  in  Hampshire,  54  miles;  this  dimension  might 
be  slightly  increased  by  measuring  north-north-west  and 
south-south-east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirencester  to 
the  border  of  Hampshire  at  Cadnam  Bridge,  between  South- 
ampton and  Ringwood.  Hie  greatest  breadth  from  east 
to  west  is  from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Wiltshire,  at  Inkpen  Beacon, 
to  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  at  Midford  Bridge,  south 
of  Bath,  37  miles.  These  dimensions  are  of  course  of  the 
main  part  of  the  county,  without  the  detached  portions. 

[ The  area,  including  the  detached  portions,  is  estimated  at 
1367  square  miles;  the  aggregate  areas  of  the  several  pa- 
; rishes  are  estimated  at  866,620 acres, or  1359  square  miles: 
the  trifling  discrepancy  in  these  estimates  is  not  accounted 
for.  The  population  of  the  county  at  the  several  enume- 
rations of  the  present  century  was  as  follows: — 1801, 
185,107;  1811,  193,828;  increase  5 per  cent.:  1821. 
222,157;  increase  15  per  cent. : 1831,240,156;  increase  8 
per  cent.:  1841.  200,007;  increase  R'2  per  cent.  In  re- 
spect of  area  it  is  the  fourteenth  of  the  English  counties, 
being  99  square  miles  smaller  than  Sussex,  the  county 
next  above  it,  and  24  square  miles  larger  than  Shropsliire, 
the  county  next  below  it.  In  amount  of  population,  re- 
taining the  census  of  1831  to  facilitate  comparison,  it  was 
the  twentieth,  being  less  populous  than  Durham,  but  more 
so  than  Derbyshire;  and  in  density  of  population  the 
thirtieth,  being  below  Northamptonshire,  but  above  Cam- 
bridgeshire. According  to  the  census  of  1841  it  was  sur- 
passed in  population  by  Derbyshire,  and  in  density  of  po- 
pulation by  Cambridgeshire,  both  which  were  below  it  in 
the  enumeration  of  1831,  Salisbury,  the  county-town,  is 
in  51°  4'  N.  lat.  and  1°  47'  W.  long.,  80  miles  in  a direct 
line  west -south-west  from  the  General  Post-office,  London, 
or  85  miles  by  the  mail  route,  partly  by  the  South-western 
Railway,  partly  by  coach-road. 

Surface  and  Geology* — The  geological  formations  of 
Wiltshire  consist  chiefly  of  the  cretaceous  and  oolitic 
series,  with  the  intermediate  beds;  in  the  south-eastern 
comer  the  chalk  is  covered  with  the  tertiary  formations  of 
the  chalk -basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

We  shall  first  notice  the  chalk  formation,  which  may  be 
considered,  from  its  extent,  as  the  most  striking  geological 
feature  of  the  county,  forming  the  extensive  downs  which 
overspread  the  eastern,  central,  and  southern  parts.  The 
chalk  district  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  constitutes  the 
centre  of  the  chalk  formation  in  England,  from  which  pro- 
ceed four  great  branches.  The  first  great  branch  is  the 
chalk  range  of  the  Clultern  hills,  Dunstable  and  Royston 
downs.  &c.,  extending  through  Berkshire,  Buckingham- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Essex 
(just  the  north-western  corner':,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk, 
across  the  Wash,  reappearing  in  Lincolnshire  and  York- 
shire, and  terminating  in  Flambonmgh  Head  ; the  second 
branch  is  the  North  Downs  of  Hampshire,  Surrey,  and 
Kent ; the  third  the  South  Downs  of  Hampshire  and  Sus- 
sex : and  the  fourth  the  North  and  South  Iknvus  of  Dor- 
setshire, enclosing  between  them  the  trough  of  Poole. 

Tile  Wiltshire  portion  of  the  great  central  chalk  district 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  vale  of  Pewsey,  where  the 
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green-sand  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  anti  is  ikirted 
on  each  side  by  the  chalk- hi  I Is.  As  this  valley  extends 
east  and  west,  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the  two 
portions  into  which  it  divides  the  chalk  district  as  the 
northern  and  southern  districts:  Marlborough  downs  be- 
long to  the  northern  district ; Salisbury  Plain  belongs  to 
the  southern. 

The  northern  chalk  district  is  bounded  by  a line  enter- 
ing the  county  from  Berkshire  at  the  village  of  Bishnp- 
ston,  and  passes  south-west  by  the  villages  of  Little  iliu- 
ton,  Wanborough,  Liddington,  Budlmry  and  Chisledon,  and 
then  along  the  hills  above  Broad  Hinton  and  the  Winter- 
bournes to  Avebury.  From  Avebury  it  runs  west  to 
Cherhill,  then  south-west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edding- 
ton or  Heddington,  its  westernmost  point,  from  which  the 
boundary  returns  in  a tolerably  direct  line  eastward  by 
Bishop's-Cannings,  All-Cannings,  Stanton  Fitzwarren,  the 
Altons,  He  wish,  Oare,  Wootton-Rivers,  and  the  south  side 
of  Tottenham  Park  near  Great  Bedwin,  to  the  border  of 
Berkshire  at  Great  Shalboume.  The  boundary  may  be 
traced  throughout  by  a tolerably  steep  escarpment  over- 
looking the  surrounding  country.  The  included  chalk 
district  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  depression  or  valley, 
running  east  and  west,  through  which  the  Kennet  passes 
from  Avebury  to  Hungerford ; and  the  northernmost  of  the 
two  parts  is  again  divided  by  a valley  running  north  and 
south,  and  drained  by  a small  feeder  of  the  Kennet. 
This  valley  is  occupied  by  the  chalk,  as  well  as  the  higher 
ground  on  each  side.  The  principal  eminences  ar  c on  the 
boundary -line  of  the  district,  and  are  in  several  instances 
crowned  by  antient  iutrenchments  or  other  earthworks. 
The  following  may  be  enumerated  : — Charlbury  Hill,  above 
Little  Hinton ; Beacon  Hill,  crowned  by  an  antient  in- 
trerichmcnt  called  Liddington  Castle,  above  Liddington ; 
Barbury  Hill,  also  crowned  with  an  intrenchmeut ; Hack- 
pen  Hill,  above  the  Winterbournes;  Oldbury  Castle,  an 
intrenchment  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Cherhill, 
having  a white  horse  carved  on  the  slope  beneath;  Beacon 
Down,  above  Eddington;  Roundaway  Hill,  above  Devizes, 
the  scene  of  a severe  action  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I. ; 
and  Easton  Hill,  St.  Ann’s  Hill,  Clifford's  Hill,  Milk  Hill, 
Walker  Hill,  Golden-ball  Dill,  lie  wish  IIill,  Marti  use)  I 
Hill,  and  Terrace  Hill,  all  which  are  parte  of  the  soulhem 
escarpment  overlooking  the  vale  of  Pewscy.  The  northern 
chalk  district  forma  an  elevated  platform,  and  is  to  a con- 
siderable extent  uncultivated  and  uninclosed.  In  the  part 
north  of  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  and  on  the  west  of  the 
valley  drained  by  the  feeder  of  the  Kennet,  are  Marl- 
borough Downs;  and  on  the  east  of  the  latter  valley  are 
Aldbourn  Chace,  Wanborough  Plain,  and  Bishopston 
Down.  South  of  the  valley  of  the  Kennet  are  the  King's 
Play  Down,  Pound  Down,  Horton  Down,  Beckhampton 
Field,  Savemake  Forest,  and  Bedwin  and  Wilton  com- 
mons. Some  portions  of  plastic  clay,  covering  the  chalk, 
are  observed  to  the  west  of  Great  Bedwin. 

The  southern  chalk  district  is  bounded  by  a line  com- 
mencing on  the  north  side  of  Inkpeu  Beacon,  near  the 
junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
and  Wiltshire,  and  running  westward  to  the  south  of  Ham, 
Shalboume,  Burbage,  Easton,  Milaton,  and  Pewscy,  and 
thence  southward,  making  a bend  convex  to  the  west  to 
Figheldean,  or  Fittleton,  on  the  Avon.  From  thence  it 
proceeds  westward,  forming  however  a bend  prominently 
convex  to  ihe  north,  to  West  Lavington,  and  from  thence 
farther  westward,  with  a similar  bend,  by  Karlstoke  and 
Eddington  to  Westbury,  its  north-western  extremity.  From 
Weatburv  the  boundary  runt  south-east,  skirting  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Wily  oil  the  northern  side,  above 
Warminster  to  Heytesbury,  and  then  turns  and  runs  west- 
ward along  the  southern  side  of  the  same  valley,  by  Long- 
bridge-Deverill  and  Maiden-BradJey,  to  Long  Knoll,  a bill 
just  within  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  and  which  forms 
its  western  extremity.  From  Long  Knoll  the  boundary 
runs  southward  or  south-eastward,  though  in  an  irregular 
line,  to  Mere,  and  from  thence,  in  a tolerably  direct  line 
eastward,  on  the  north  side  of  the  vale  of  Wardour 
(watered  by  the  Madder),  bv  West  Knoyle  and  Chi  I mark, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilton,  from  whence  it  runs 
west-south-west  along  the  south  side  of  the  vale  of  War- 
dour  into  Dorsetshire  near  Shaftesbury,  By  a reference 
to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  this  boundary  makes  a cir- 
cuit from  Inkpen  Beacon  to  Shaftesbury,  its  regularity 
being  broken  by  three  deep  indentations  in  the  upper  part 


of  the  valleys  of  the  Avon,  Wily,  and  Madder,  where  thft 
subjacent  formations  have  been  denuded. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  inclosed  by  this 
boundary,  is  occupied  by  the  chalk  which  extends' east- 
ward into  Hampshire  and  southward  into  Dorsetshire,  and 
forms  an  extensive  hilly  tract  furrowed  by  the  valleys  of 
the  Madder,  the  Wily,  the  Avon,  and  the  Bourn,  and  a 
valley'  watered  by  a stream  which  passes  Broad-Chalk, 
Bishopston,  and  Ilumington,  which  valleys  unite  near 
Salisbury  to  form  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Avon.  South 
and  east  of  Salisbury  the  chalk  is  covered  with  the  plastic 
clay  formation  belonging  to  the  chalk-basin  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  is  also  observed  in  one  or  two  other  places 
in  the  district. 

The  principal  hills  in  this  southern  chalk  district,  as  in 
the  northern,  are  on  the  boundary,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  indicated  by  a steep  escarpment.  The  principal  emi- 
nences are  Inkpen  Beacon,  the  highest  point  in  the  chalk 
formation  in  England,  lull  feet  high,  near  the  junction  of 
Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire;  Easton  Hill  and 
Pewsey  Hill,  both  commanding  the  vale  of  Pewsey,  and 
crowned  with  antient  earthworks;  Una  von  Hill,  Wivels- 
ford  Hill,  and  Rushton,  Easterton,  and  Lavington  downs, 
between  Figheldean  and  West  Lavington  ; Little  Cheverill 
and  Great  Cheverill  hills,  Coulston Hill,  Eddington  Hill, 
and  Bratton,  Westbury,  Upton,  and  Warminster  downs,  be- 
tween West  Lavington  and  Warminster ; Battlcsbury  Camp, 
Middle  Hill,  Scratchbury  Camp,  and  Colley  Hill,  between 
Warminster  and  Heytesbury ; Titherington,  Littlecombc, 
Whiten,  Bidcombe.and  Cold  Kitchen  hills,  between  Heytes- 
bury and  Long  Knoll;  Mere,  Keesley,  Fonthill,  CtnJmark, 
Wily%  and  Harford  downs,  betw  een  Long  Knoll  and  Wilton, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  vale  of  Wardour;  and  Chiselbury 
Camp,  with  a circular  intrenchment,  and  White  Sheet 
Hill,  Detween  Wilton  and  Shaftesbury,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  same  vale  ; but  the  hills  above  the  vale  of  War- 
dour are  partly  of  green-sand.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  nills  in  the  central  part  of  the  district ; Miztnaze, 
Ashley,  and  Harnham  hills,  near  Salisbury  ; Tower  Hill 
and  Gumbleton  Hill,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Bourn ; Amesbury  Down,  Beacon  Hill,  Silk  Hill,  and 
Combe  Hill,  between  the  Avon  and  the  Bourn;  and 
Mewton  Hill,  Heale  Hill,  and  Boreland  IIill,  between  the 
Avon  and  the  Wily. 

This  chalk  district,  known  as  Salisbury  Plain,  forms  an 
elevated  platform,  uncultivated  and  uninclosed,  except 
in  the  valleys.  Wide  downs,  covered  by  a scanty 
herbage,  spread  in  every  direction.  'Hie  population  u 
collected  in  the  valley's,  where,  along  the  streams  which 
water  them,  the  villages  stand  very  close.  Along  the 
valley  of  the  Wily,  between  Warminster  and  Salisbury,  a 
distance  of  about  eighteen  miles,  are  two  towns  and  seven- 
teen villages,  not  including  hamlets;  and  on  the  Avon 
above  Salisbury,  writ  bin  a distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  are 
eighteen  villages  and  one  town.  The  chalk  is  generally 
bare  of  wood,  except  to  the  south-east  of  Marlborough, 
where  there  is  wood  in  Savernake  Forest ; in  the  south 
part,  between  the  Wily  and  the  Madder,  w here  are  two 
tolerably  extensive  woods.  Gravely  Wood,  near  Wilton, 
and  the  Great  Ridge  Wood,  near  Mere ; and  along  the 
Dorsetshire  border,  where  the  wooded  tracts  of  Vemditch 
Chace  and  Cranboum  Chace  are,  the  former  wholly,  the 
latter  partly,  in  this  county. 

The  green-sand  formation,  comprehending  the  chalk 
marl  with  the  green-sand,  crops  out  from  beneath  the  es- 
carpment of  the  two  chalk  districts  occupying  the  vale  of 
Pewsey,  wliich  separates  them,  as  well  as  the  indentations 
in  the  boundary  of  the  southern  chalk  district.  Conse- 
quently the  outer  edge  of  the  green-sand  is  rather  more 
regular  than  that  of  the  chalk.  The  green-sand  rises  gra- 
dually from  the  foot  of  the  chalk  escarpment  towards  its 
outer  edge,  which  is  in  many  parts  traceable  bv  a well- 
defined  and  steep  escarpment.  It  maybe  traced  on  the 
north  side  of  the  northern  chalk  district,  from  the  village 
of  Chisledon,  about  five  miles  from  the  border  of  Berk- 
shire, forming  a long  ridge  by  Wroughton,  CJifTe-Pypard, 
Highway,  and  Compton- Basset  and  Cherhill,  to  Edding- 
ton, or  Heddington,  near  Caine,  where  the  ridge  subsides, 
and  the  green-sand  is  lor  a short  distance  covered  by 
Beacon-down  Hill  (otherwise  Bagdon  Hill),  which  forms 
the  western  extremity  of  the  northern  chalk  district. 
Above  the  villages  of  Highway  and  Compton-Basset  the 
green-sand  ridge  is  known  as  Highway  Hill  and  Compton 
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Hill.  A considerable  part  of  this  ridge  and  of  the  valley  i Hankerton,  Malmesbury,  Stanton-St  .-Quentin,  Cliippen- 
be tureen  it  and  the  chalk  hills  is  uninclosed,  if  not  unculti-  ham,  Melksham,  Semingtcn,  Trowbridge,  and  North  Brad- 
vated,  and  is  very  thinly  peopled.  ley,  to  Frome  in  Somersetshire ; beyond  which  line  the 

From  Eddington  the  outer  edge  of  the  green-sand  may  1 upper  beds  of  the  lowermost  division  of  the  oolites  appear, 
be  traced  in  an  irregular  line,  marked  by  a clearly-defined  The  tract  occupied  by  the  middle  oolites  has  a breadth 
escarpment,  by  Devizes  and  Pottem  to  Market  Lavington  ; of  8 miles  along  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  where, it 
then  westward,  but  not  with  so  clearly  marked  an  escarp-  extends  into  Gloucestershire : between  Wootton-Baaset  and 
ment,  by  Westbury  to  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  between  Cirencester  it  is  1 1 or  12  miles  broad ; and  then  diminishes 
Warminster  and  Frome.  It  occupies  nearly  all  the  county  towards  the  south  and  south-west,  so  that  near  West- 
west  of  the  chalk  between  Warminster  and  Mere,  the  sub-  bury  and  Frome  it  is  probably  not  more  than  one  or  two 
jacent  formations  appearing  only  in  one  or  two  places  to  a miles  broad.  The  lower  or  outer  edge  of  the  cora.!-nvg 
very  small  extent.  Between  Mere  and  Wilton,  and  be-  and  calcareous  grit  may  be  traced  by  a range  of  low  hills 
tween  Wilton  and  the  Dorsetshire  border,  the  green-sand  is  of  this  formation,  extending  to  the  north  of  Highworth, 
seen  cropping  out  beneath  the  chalk,  but  occupies  a very  Swindon,  and  Woott on-Basset,  and  then  southward  by 
narrow  strip  of  country  skilling  the  chalk  district.  About  Lyneham,  Brcmhall*  Bowood,  and  Bromham.  Near  Seend, 
Warminster  and  Stourhead  Park,  in  the  south-western  west  of  Devizes,  there  is  a depression  in  these  hills,  through 
part  of  the  county,  the  green-sand  hills  nearly  equal  those  which  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  passes;  hut  the  hills 
of  the  chalk  in  height.  Alfred’s  Tower,  near  Stourhead,  re-appear  at  Ste epic- Ashton,  beyond  which  the  coral-rag 
is  on  a green-sand  hill  800  feet  high.  Ticklepath  Hill,  is  covered  by  the  westward  extension  of  the  chalk  and 
near  Shaftesbury,  is  formed  of  green-sand.  green-sand.  The  average  height  of  the  coral-rag  hills 

From  beneath  the  outer  edge  of  the  green-sand  formation  seems  to  be  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
the  Weald  clay,  or  Tetsworth  clay,  which  usually  separates  The  Oxford  or  elunch  clay  occupies  the  lower  ground  at 
the  green-sand  from  the  iron-sand,  crops  out.  It  occupies  their  foot,  including  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  that  of 
only  a narrow  tract,  surrounding  on  ever)' side  the  country  the  Avon  above  Mai mesbury.  The  limestone  (Kelloway 
occupied  by  the  superior  formations,  and  may  be  traced  rock)  which  is  occasionally  found  in  connection  with  the 
through  the  county  without  interruption,  except  perhaps  Oxford  clay,  and  which  is  used  only  for  mending  the  roads, 
once,  on  the  south  side  of  the  vale  of  W ardour,  at  the  old  has  been  observed  in  Borne  parts  of  the  county.  There  arc 
intrenchment  of  Cast  led  itches,  near  Bwallowcliff,  where  it  some  gentle  eminences  of  Oxford  clay  between  Cricklade 
is  covered  by  the  green-sand.  The  outer  edge  of  this  clay  and  Malmesbury,  and  again  about  Melksham,  Semington, 
formation  runs  by  Swindon,  Caine,  Sandy  Lane,  Seend  and  Trowbridge.  Mineral-waters  occur  in  this  formation  : 
(between  Devizes  and  Westbury),  and  Dilton,  into  Sotner-  those  of  Melksham,  and  of  Holt,  three  miles  south-weal  of 
setshire.  In  the  vale  of  Wardour  the  clay  occupies  a very  Melksham,  are  impregnated  with  purgative  salts;  those  of 
narrow  strip  skirting  the  green-sand.  Seend  near  Devizes  contain  iron  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  iron-sand  docs  not  appear  in  this  county,  except  in  The  formations  belonging  to  the  lower  oolites  in  this 
n few  places,  especially  near  the  foot  of  Beacon-down  Hill  county  are  the  corn-brash,  the  forest  marble,  then  a bed  of 
(chalk),  between  Caine  and  Devizes,  rising  toward  Bo-  clay  in  some  places  80  feet  thick,  and  then  the  great  oolite, 
wood  Park,  and  at  Seend,  west  of  Devizes,  and  is  described  The  corn-brash  is  much  quarried  near  Malmesbury  for  build- 
as  being  a pudding-stone  composed  of  rounded  quartz  ing;  and  at  Atford,  between  Melksham  and  Bath,  is  a 
united  by  a siliceous  cement  witn  a red  calx  of  iron,  con-  quarry  of  forest  marble.  Farley  Down  and  King’s  Down, 
taining  ore  formerly  in  much  request  for  the  furnace  and  near  Bath,  Drift  Down,  near  Marshfield,  and  the  other  hills 
the  forge.  which  occupy  the  border  of  the  county  west  of  Malroes- 

In  the  absence  of  the  iron-sand,  the  Weald  clay  is  found  bury,  Chippenham,  Melksham,  and  Bradford,  and  w hich  are 
to  rest  along  its  northern  and  north-western  borders  on  a part  of  the  CotswoUl  range,  appear  to  be  chiefly  corn- 
the  Kimmeridge  clay,  which  belongs  to  the  uppermost  posed  of  the  great  oolite ; but  their  eastern  slope  is  partly 
division  of  the  oolitic  group.  This  Kimmeridge  clay  oc-  occupied  by  the  beds  of  corn-brash  and  Forest  marble, 
cupies  a tract  rarely  exceeding  two  miles  in  breadth,  but  Hydrography  and  Communications. — This  county  is 
extending  in  length  from  the  Berkshire  border  to  Seend,  comprehended  in  the  three  basins  of  the  Thames,  the 
west  of  Devizes,  beyond  which  it  is  covered  by  the  west-  Severn,  and  the  Christchurch  or  Salisbury  Avon ; that  part 
ward  extension  of  the  overlying  formations.  At  Swindon,  of  the  south-western  border  about  Stourhead  and  Merc 
in  the  Kimmeridge  clay  district,  beds  of  oolitic  freestone,  which  is  drained  by  the  Dorsetshire  Stour  being  included 
similar  to  the  Portland  beds,  intervene  between  the  Weald  in  the  basin  of  the  Avon,  with  which  the  Stour  unites  in 
clay  and  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  are  extensively  quarried.  Christchurch  haven.  The  northern  chalk  district  and  the 
In  the  vale  of  Wardour  beds  similar  to  the  Purbeck  beds  northern  part  of  the  county,  as  far  as  a line  drawn  from 
(the  uppermost  in  this  upper  division  of  the  oolites')  are  the  neighbourhood  of  Swindon  to  near  Tetbuiy  in  GIou- 
found,  and  slabs  arc  raised  for  roofing.  Beneath  the  Pur-  cestershire,  are  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames;  the 
beck  beds  the  Portland  freestone  crops  out,  and  is  extep-  southern  chalk  district,  with  the  green-sand  district  which 
sively  auarried  at  Fonthill,  Tisbury,  andChicksgrove.  From  begirds  it,  the  vale  of  Pewsey  east  of  Devizes  and  Mar - 
beneatn  these  formations  a clay,  which  is  probably  identi-  ket  lavington,  and  the  vale  of  Wardour,  belong  to  the 
cal  with  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  crops  out,  and  occupies  the  basin  of  the  Salisbury  or  Christchurch  Avon;  and  the 
western  part  of  the  vale  of  Wardour,  extending  beyond  the  western  side  of  the  county,  nearly  as  far  south  a*  Wannin- 
boundary  of  Wiltshire  into  Dorsetshire.  Much  disturbance  ster,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn, 
has  been  experienced  by  the  denuded  subcretaccous  strata  Some  of  the  streams  which  join  the  Thames  in  the 
in  the  vale  of  Wardour.  At  ChicksgTOve,  on  the  bank  of  upper  part  of  its  course  rise  in  this  county.  One,  which 
the  Nadder,  eight  miles  west  of  Wilton,  they  are  horizontal ; has  been  considered  by  some  persons,  but  with  very  little 
but  at  Chilmark,  Fonthill,  and  Tisbury  they  are  inclined  reason,  os  the  true  Thames,  rises  just  on  the  border  of  the 
40°,  dipping  to  the  north  and  east.  In  the  northern  part  county  where  the  Roman  road  Akeman  or  Acman  Street 
of  the  county  the  upper  oolites  are  confined  to  low  ground : crosses  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  by  * Thames-head  ’ 
in  the  vale  of  Pewsey  they  acquire  some  elevation,  as  in  bridge,  and  flows  south-east  near  Kemble,  Somerford- 
Lady  Down  near  Tisbury.  Keynes,  and  Ashton-Key ues,  a mile  above  which  it  is 

The  formations  already  noticed  occupy  the  whole  of  the  joined  by  the  Flagham  brook  from  Oaksey,  and  a mile 
county  south  and  east  of  a line  drawn  westward  from  the  below  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Swill  brook  from  Crudwe  11 
Berkshire  border,  3 miles  south  of  Highworth,  parallel  to  and  Hankerton ; two  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
and  a little  to  the  north  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  by  Swill  brook,  it  joins  the  Churn  or  true  Thames  (Thames] 
Stratton  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wootton-Basset ; and  from  Cirencester,  about  a mile  above  Cricklade  bridge, 
from  thence  south  by  west,  across  the  canal  by  Caine  and  This  pseudo-Thames  has  a course  of  about  nine  miles  be- 
Bromhnm  to  Seend ; and  from  thence  soutli-west  to  the  fore  joining  the  true  Thames.  From  Cricklade  bridge, 
Somersetshire  border  at  Coral  ey  near  Frome,  the  whole  where  the  true  Thames  first  touches  the  county,  it  flows 
line  making  a circuit  convex  to  the  north-west.  Beyond  four  miles  by  Castle  Eaton  to  the  border  of  the  county ; 
this  boundary  the  strata  of  the  middle  oolites,  compre-  then  between  three  and  four  miles  farther  along  the  border 
bending  the  coral-rag  and  calcareous  grit,  and  the  Oxford  separating  Wiltshire  from  Gloucestershire;  and  quits  the 
clay,  crop  out,  occupying  all  the  northern  bonier  of  the  county  altogether  a little  above  Lechlade.  Between  Crick- 
county  and  extending  westward  to  a line  drawn  south  by  lade  and  the  border  of  the  county  it  receives  the  Key  or 
west  from  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Kemble,  Ray,  and  just  above  Lechlade  the  Cole,  both  which 
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rise  in  the  green-sand  hills  or  in  the  northern  escarpment 
of  the  northern  chalk  district,  and  join  the  Thames  on  its 
right  bank.  The  Key  (otherwise  the  Ray)  rises  in  the 
green-sand  hills  near  Wroughton,  close  to  which  village, 
within  two  miles  of  its  source,  it  turns  two  mills ; it  runs 
northward,  passing  to  the  west  of  Swindon  and  close  to  the 
little  village  of  Water  Eaton  near  Cricklade,  and  has  a 
course  of  about  10  miles ; it  receives  several  brooks  by  the 
way.  The  Cole  has  three  principal  sources:  one  between 
Swindon  and  C'hisledon,  in  the  green-sand ; one  near  Chisle- 
don,  also  in  the  green-sand ; and  one  in  the  chalk  escarp- 
ment near  Bishopstone  and  Little  Hinton,  close  to  the 
Berkshire  border.  It  flows  northward,  chiefly  on  the  border 
of  the  county,  which  it  separates  from  Berkshire : its 
whole  course,  from  the  Chisledon  source  to  the  Thames, 
is  about  13  miles:  it  receives  a number  of  brooks.  Its 
junction  with  the  Thames  is  just  beyond  the  border  of  the 
county. 

The  most  important  feeder  of  the  Thames  in  this  county 
is  the  Kennet,  which  rises  in  the  green-sand  district  near 
its  outer  edge,  in  Cleavancy  fields  between  Cliffe-Pypard 
and  Y&tesbury.  It  flows  south  and  south-east  by  Yates- 
bury  and  Avebury,  to  Silbury  Hill  on  the  Bath  road,  near 
which  it  turns  eastward  by  East  Kennet,  West  Overton, 
Fyfield,  Manton,  Marlborough,  Mildcnhall,  Ramsbury,  and 
Chilton-Foliat,  just  below  which  it  touches  the  border  of 
the  county,  which  it  separates  from  Berkshire  for  about  a 
mile  or  a mile  and  a half,  and  then,  at  Hungerford,  quits 
it  altogether.  Its  course  between  Avebury  and  Hunger- 
ford  is  through  a valley  or  depression  in  the  northern  chalk 
district.  That  part  of  the  course  of  the  Kennet  which  be- 
longs to  Wiltshire  is  about  20  miles  long;  its  course 
through  Berkshire  to  its  junction  with  the  Thames  at  Read- 
ing is  from  26  to  28  miles : making  its  whole  length  from 
46  to  48  miles.  Some  small  tributaries  join  the  Kennet  in 
Wiltshire  : the  Bourn  flows  southward  through  a depres- 
sion in  the  chalk  by  Ogbourn-St.- Andrew  and  Ogbourn-St.- 
George,  into  the  Kennet  on  the  left  bank  below  Marl- 
borough ; another,  from  Aldboum,  flows  south-east  and 
joins  it  also  on  the  left  bank  near  Ramsbury ; & third,  rising 
near  Burbage  and  flowing  norlh-east  past  Great  Bedwin 
and  Little  Bedwin,  joins  the  Kennet  on  the  right  bank 
near  Hungerford  ; this  last  is  partly  incorporated  with  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal. 

The  Salisbury  Avon,  sometimes  called  the  Upper  Avon, 
rises  in  the  southern  slope  of  the  northern  chalk  district,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes,  and  flows  cast-south- east 
along  the  vale  of  Pewsey  by  Beachingstoke,  Marden, 
Wivelsford,  Charlton,  and  RushaJI,  near  which  village  it 
is  joined  by  another  stream  which  rises  near  Burbage,  and 
flows  first  west -south -west,  then  south,  along  the  vale  of 
Pewsey,  by  Easton,  Milston,  Pewsey,  Manningford- Abbots, 
Munmngford-Brucc,  and  Newington.  From  the  junction 
the  united  stream  flows  southward  by  Upavon,  Chisenbury, 
Enford,  Haxton,  Nether  Avon,  Figheldean,  Durrington, 
Milston,  Bui  ford,  Amesburv,  Wilsford,  Great  Durnford, 
Woodford,  and  St  rat  ford-under-the-Castle  (i.e.  the  castle  of 
Old  Sanim)  to  Salisbury,  at  which  it  is  joined  on  the  right 
by  the  Wily  (united  with  the  Nadder) : it  is  joined  a little 
lower  down,  on  the  left  bank,  by  the  Bourne,  and  still  lower, 
on  the  right,  by  a stream  which  rises  near  Alvedeston,  and 
flows  eastward  through  Ebbesbome-Wake,  Fifield,  Broad- 
Chalk,  Stoke-Farthing,  Flamston,  Bishopston,  Toney-Strat- 
ford,  Combe-Bisset,  Humington,  Odstock,  and  Nunton. 
Below  the  junction  of  these  streams  the  Avon  flows  south- 
ward by  Standfinch  House  to  Downton,  a little  below 
which  it  quits  the  county : its  length  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Devizes  to  the  border  of  the  county  is  41  miles  : its 
further  course  into  the  English  Channel  at  Christchurch  is 
about 23  miles;  making  G6 miles  in  all. 

The  Wily  or  Willey  rises  in  the  downs  north  of  Mere,  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  county,  and  flows  first  cast,  then 
north  by  Kingston-Deverill,  Monkton-Deverill,  Brixfon- 
Deverill,  Hill-Deverill,  and  Longbridge-Deverill  to  War- 
minster, near  which  it  bends  to  the  east-south-east,  and 
flows  past  Bishopstrow,  Norton-Bavant,  Heytesbury,  Knook, 
Upton-Lovel,  Boyton,  Sherrington,  Codfora-St. -Peter,  Cod- 
ford-St.-Mary,  Stockton,  Fisherton-de-la-Mcre,  Wily, 
Steeple-Langford,  and  Little  Langford,  to  Stapleford.  Here 
it  is  joined  on  the  left  by  a stream,  G miles  long,  which  rises 
near  Orcheston-St.-Mnry  and  Orcheston-St.-George,  and 
passes  Shrewton,  Mnddington,  Rollestone,  Wintcrboum- 
Stoke,  and  Berwick-St .-James.  From  the  junction  of  this 
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stream  the.  Wily  flows  south-east  by  Wishford,  South-New- 
ton, Ditehampton,  Fugglestone,  Quidhampton,  Ncther- 
hampton,  Bemerton,  and  West-Harnham,  1o  Fi&herton- 
Anger,  a suburb  of  Salisbury,  where  it  joins  the  Avon.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  27  miles.  Near  Quidhampton  it  is 
joined  on  the  right  by  the  Nadder,  which  rises  close  to  the 
Dorsetshire  border  near  Shaftesbury,  and  flows  first  east, 
then  north-east  by  Donhead-St.- Andrew,  and  Donhead-St.- 
Mary,  to  Tiabnry  ; where  it  bends  eastward  and  flows  near 
Sutton-  Maud  evil  le,  Fovant,  Compton-Chamberlnin,  Bar- 
ford-St.-Martin,  North- Burcombe,  and  Wilton,  into  the 
Wily:  its  whole  length  is  about  18  miles. 

The  Bourn  rises  just  within  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
southern  chalk  district,  and  flows  southward  by  Colling- 
bourn-Kings«.!  i,  Collingbourn-Ducis,  North  Tidworth, 
South  Tidworth,  Shipton  (these  two  villages  are  in  a cor- 
ner of  Hampshire  which  the  Bourn  here  crosses),  Cholder- 
ton,  Newton-Toney,  Allington,  East-Boscotnbc,  Idmisfon, 
Port  on,  Winterbourn -Gunner,  Winterbourn-Dantsey,  Win- 
terbourn-Earls,  Winterbourn-Ford,  and  Lay  erst  ock,  near 
Salisbury,  below  which  it  joins  the  Avon : its  whole  length 
is  about  23  miles. 

A very  small  part  of  the  county  about  Mere,  in  the  south- 
western comer,  is  drained  by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Dor- 
setshire Stour,  which  rises  at  Stourhead  in  this  county.  The 
Stour  and  the  Salisbury  Avon  unite  just  above  their  out- 
fall into  the  English  Channel  at  Christchurch. 

That  part  of  the  county  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Severn  is  drained  by  the  Bristol  Avon,  the  source  of  which 
is  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  at  Horton  near  Chipping-Sodbury 
in  Gloucestershire.  From  this  source  the  stream  flows  in 
a circuitous  course,  15  miles  east,  by  Little  Badminton, 
through  Badminton  Park,  on  leaving  which  it  enters  Wilt- 
shire, by  Luckington,  Great  Sherston, Easton-Grey,  and  Bre- 
milham  or  Cowage,  to  Malmesbury,  where  it  is  joined  by  a 
stream,  8 miles  long,  from  Tetbury  and  Brokcnborougli. 
From  Malmesbury  the  Avon  flows  m a winding  channel  15 
miles  southward  by  Little  Somerford,  Great  Somerford, 
Dauntsey,  Seagry,  Sutton-Benger,  Christian-Malford,  Kel- 
laways,  and  Tytherton-Lucas,  to  Chippenham,  which  is 
only  10  miles  by  the  road  from  Malmesbury ; and  from 
thence  20  miles  in  n winding  channel  south-west  by  Lay- 
cock,  Mclksham,  Whaddon,  Staverton,  Bradford,  and 
Limpley-Stoke,  to  the  border  of  this  comity  and  Somerset- 
shire, netween  Bradford  and  Bath.  Besides  the  feeder 
which  joins  it  at  Malmesbury,  the  Avon  receives  on  the  left 
bank  a stream  from  Wootton-Basset,  and  the  river  Marden, 
a stream  from  near  Devizes,  and  the  rivers  Were  and  Fromc. 
The  stream  from  Wootton-Basset  rises  on  the  Blope  of  the 
green-sand  hills  near  Cliffe-Pypard,  and  flows  past  Woot- 
ton-Basset and  Brinkworth,  into  the  Avon  at  Dauntsey. 
The  Marden  rises  in  the  green-sand  hills  (Compton  Hill) 
above  Compton-Basset,  and  flows  by  Caine,  just  below 
which  it  receives  a stream  (larger  than  the  Marden  itself, 
above  the  junction)  from  the  green-sand  hills  between 
Highway  and  Cliffe-Pypard,  and  which  stream  passes  Hill- 
mart  on  and  Bremhill.  The  Marden  is  about  9 miles  long ; 
if  measured  iVom  the  head  of  the  Hillmarton  branch  it 
would  be  longer.  The  stream  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Devizes  rises  east  of  that  town,  and  passes  near  Stert, 
Pottern,  and  Scmington  : it  is  13  miles  long,  and  joins  the 
Avon  at  Whaddon  : it  receives  several  feeders,  two  of  them 
more  immediately  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes.  The 
Were  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams  which 
rise  on  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  downs  about  Westbury. 
The  remotest  Miring  is  near  Upton-Scudamore,  between 
Westbury  and  Warminster,  and  passes  Dilton,  Westbury- 
Leigh  near  Westbury,  North  Bradley,  and  Trowbridge  : the 
length  of  the  Were  is  about  9 miles.  The  Frome  belongs 
chiefly  to  Somersetshire,  but  some  part  of  its  course  (about 
Road,  Tellisford,  Farleigh,  and  Freshford,  all  in  Somerset- 
shire) is  on  the  border  of  this  county. 

Of  these  numerous  rivers  only  few  are  navigable,  and  that 
only  for  a short  distance  in  this  county.  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  its  cent  ral  position  and  comparative  elevation,  from 
which  it  results  that  the  principal  streams  have  only  their 
sources  or  the  upper  part  of  their  courses  in  it.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Tnames,  the  Kennet,  and  the  Bristol  Avon 
does  not  commence  until  after  those  rivers  have  quitted  the 
county.  The  Salisbury  Avon  was  made  navigable  from 
that  city  to  its  mouth,  under  an  act  of  17  Charles  II., 
but  the  works  were  destroyed  by  a flood  soon  after  their 
completion,  and  remained  in  ruins  until  1771.  Some  re- 
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pairs  were  then  made,  but  they  were  inefficient ; and  the  | 
navigation  is  now  given  up  except  just  at  the  inouih  ot  the  | 
river ; and  even  there  the  bar  nt  Christchurch  U an  obstacle 
insurmountable  except  at  spring-tides. 

Tlie  want  of  river-navigation  in  Wiltshire  is  partially 
supplied  by  canals,  of  which  three  lines  are  connected  with 
this  county. 

The  northernmost  line  is  that  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  ! 
Canal,  which,  in  its  course  from  the  Thames  at  Lot-blade 
in  Gloucestershire,  to  the  Stroud  water  Canal  at  Stroud  in 
the  same  county,  connecting  the  rivers  Thames  and  the 
Severn,  crosses  the  northern  part  of  this  county  near  Castle 
Eaton  and  Crickiade.  This  canal  was  commenced  under  an 
act  23  George  III.  (a.d.  1783  ; and  its  formation  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  in  this 
county  or  upon  the  border  between  Crickiade  and  Lech- 
lade.  The  canal  is  not  however  so  much  used  as  was  ex- 
pected, partly  owing  to  the  inefficient  navigation  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Thames  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
partly  to  the  competition  of  other  lines  of  canal  navigation. 

The  second  line  is  that  of  the  Kcnnet  and  Avon  Canal, 
which  also  connects  the  Thames  with  the  Severn,  by 
means  of  their  respective  tributaries  the  Kennel  and  the 
Ihi»tol  Avon.  This  canal  is  57  miles  long:  it  commences 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Kennet  at  New- 
bury in  Berkshire,  and  terminates  in  the  river  Avon  at 
Bath:  its  rise  from  Newbury  to  the  summit-level  is  210  feet, 
effected  by  thirty-one  locks  ; its  fall  from  that  level  to  Bath 
is  40ty  feet,  effected  by  forty-eight  locks.  A considerable 
part  (about  -11  miles)  of  its  course  is  in  Wiltshire,  which 
county  it  enters  near  Hungerford,  9 miles  from  Newbury. 
It  then  passes  south-westward  by  Froxfield,  Little  Bedwin, 
and  Great  Bedwin,  to  Crofton,  IG-I  miles  from  Newbury 
and  7i  from  Hungerford,  near  which  the  summit-level 
begins.  The  summit-level  extends  two  miles  and  a half 
to  the  harnlel  of  Briinslode  near  Wootton-Rivcrs.  passing 
through  the  intervening  hill  near  Burbage  by  a deep  cut- 
ting nearly  two  miles  long,  with  a tunnel  near  the  middle 
of  the  cutting,  510  yards  long.  From  Brimslade  to  Woot- 
ton-Rivers  there  is  a fall  of  33  feet  by  four  locks ; and  then 
the  canal  passes  on  a level  15  miles  through  the  vale  of 
Pewsey  by  Wilcot,  Allon-Barnes,  Slant on-Fit z warren.  All-  I 
Cannings,  and  Binhop'a-Cannings.to  Devizes.  From  Devizes 
to  Foxh&nger,  distant  only  two  miles  and  a halt  there  is  a 
descent  of  239  feet  by  twenty-nine  locks.  From  Foxh&nger 
by  Seend  to  Semington,  four  miles  and  a half,  is  a fall  of 
56  feet  by  seven  locks.  Fiom  Semington,  where  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  Canal  joins  it,  it  runs  5 miles  on  a level  by 
Staverton  and  near  Trowbridge  to  Bradford,  where  it  de- 
scends, by  one  lock,  10  lect,  into  the  valley  of  the  Avon. 
Its  course  to  Sidney  Gardens.  Bath,  is  9 miles,  by  Freshford, 
Limpley-Stoke,  Cl&verton,  Bathford,  Bath-hampton,  and 
Batiiwick,  comprehending  all  that  remains  of  its  course  in 
this  county  (which  it  quits  4 miles  from  Bradford  at  the 
Dundas  Aqueduct  by  which  it  is  carried  over  the  Avon), 
and  is  on  a level.  From  Sidney  Gardens,  Bath,  it  descends 
into  the  river  Avon.  60£  feet,  by  seven  locks,  in  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile.  Between  Devizes  and  Bath,  where  the 
inequality  of  the  ground  is  great,  the  canal  is  carried 
through  the  higher  grounds  by  cuttings,  over  the  lower 
grounds  by  embankments,  and  across  the  branches  of  the 
Avon  by  aqueducts  which  are  distinguished  for  excellent 
construction  and  workmanship.  Between  Bradford  and 
Sidney  Gardens  Bath,  the  canal  is  much  used  in  summer 
for  travelling,  the  beauty  of  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  along 
which  it  runs,  being  a great  attraction. 

The  Dorset  and  Somerset  Canal  was  intended  to  join 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  at  Widbrook  near  Bradford  : 
two  acts  were  obtained  for  it,  36  and  43  George  III.  (a.d. 
1796  and  1803),  but  the  works  were  not  executed.  It  was 
to  enter  Wiltshire  near  the  village  of  Road  (which  is  in 
Somersetshire,  close  on  the  border  of  Wiltshire),  and  to 
pass  near  Trowbridge. 

The  third  line  of  canal-navigation  is  that  of  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  Canal:  it  lies  between  the  two  lines  already 
noticed  (the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  and  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal),  and  connects  the  Thames  near  Abing- 
don .with  the  Kennet  nnd  Avon  Canal  at  Semington,  between 
Devizes  and  Bradford.  Its  whole  length  is  52  miles,  with  a 
rise  of  1G8  feet  from  the  Thames  at  Abingdon  to  the  summit- 
level,  and  a fall  of  201  feet  from  the  summit-level  to  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  After  passing  through  the  Vale 
of  White  Horse,  in  Berkshire,  by  Wantage  (to  which  town 


there  is  a short  branch).  East  Ch&Ilow,  West  Challow, 
Uffington,  Longcott  (where  there  is  another  short  branch), 
and  Slirivenhatu.  it  enters  Wiltshire,  21.y  miles  from  its 
commencement  at  Abingdon,  and  runs  west-south-west 
along  the  valley  at  the  loot  of  the  green-sand  lulls,  by 
Stratton-St. -Margaret’s,  Swindon,  and  Wootton-Basset,  to 
the  village  of  Clack,  where  it  turns  south-south-west,  and 
runs  bv  Foxham,  Tytherton-Lucas,  Bremhill,  Lavcock,  and 
Mclksnam,  to  Semington.  The  summit-level  is  in  this 
county,  commencing  at  Long  Leaze  near  Stratton-St.-Mar- 
garet  s.  and  terminating  near  Wootton-Basset.  From  this 
summit-level,  at  Lower  Eastcott  near  Swindon,  is  a branch 
9$  miles  long,  passing  the  town  of  Crickiade  to  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal  at  I.atlon  in  Gloucestershire,  near 
Crickiade.  This  branch,  which  is  nearly  all  in  Wiltshire, 
was  formed  as  a separate  canal  under  an  act  53Gcorge  III. 
j (a.d.  1813  , and  was  called  the  North  Wilts  Canal ; but  lu»s 
, by  a subsequent  act  (1  and  2 Geo.  IV.,  a.d.  1821)  been  in- 
I corporated  with  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal.  It  falls  from 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  to  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal, 

! nearly  50  feet,  and  passes  through  a short  tunnel  near 
j Crickiade.  There  are  two  other  branches  of  the  Wilts  and 
, Berks  Canal  in  Wiltshire  : one  of  three  and  a half  miles 
I to  Caine,  with  a rise  of  21  feet ; and  one  of  nearly  two 
miles  to  Chippenham,  with  a fall  of  17  feet. 

The  principal  coach  roads  arc  the  present  mail-road  from 
London  to  Salisbury  and  Exeter,  and  the  two  former  nuul- 
roads  to  Bath  ami  Bristol.  The  Salisbury  and  Exeter  mail- 
road  enters  the  county  about  two  miles  and  a half  beyond  the 
1 hamlet  of  Middle  W allop,  or  nine  miles  beyond  Andover, 
and  runs  across  Salisbury  Plain  by  Winterslow  Hut  and  St. 
i Thomas’s  bridge  (over  the  Bourn)  to  Salisbury ; and  from 
j thence  by  Kisherton- Anger,  Wilton,  North  Burcombe,  Bar- 
j ford -St.-Mai tin,  Compt on-Chambcrlain,  Fovant,  Brooktui;, 

: and  Ludwell  to  Shaftesbury,  iust  before  entering  which  it 
| quits  the  county.  One  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  ex-tuail -roads 
enters  the  county  at  Hungerford  ; and  runs  across  Saver - 
nake  Forest  to  Marlborough,  and  thence  across  the  downs 
by  Fyfield  and  West  Overton,  Bcckhampton,  Avebury, 
Chet  hill.  Black  land,  Caine,  Chippenham,  Coreham,  to  Box, 
a mile  and  a half  beyond  which  it  quits  the  county.  The 
other  ex-mail-road  branches  from  the  one  just  described  at 
Bcckhampton,  and  passes  through  Devizes,  Melksham.and 
At  ford  to  Bathford  in  Somersetshire  (just  across  the  Wilt- 
shire border),  beyond  which  it  unites  with  that  through 
Caine  and  Chippenham.  A third  road  to  Bristol  branches 
from  the  first* of  the  two  ex-mail-roads  at  Chippenham,  and 
runs  through  Marshfield  in  Gloucestershire.  It  does  not 
pass  through  Bath. 

There  nro  several  roads  from  London  to  Exeter,  besides 
! the  mail-road.  One  of  these  branching  from  the  mail- 
road  at  Salisbury  passes  through  Combc-Bissct,  and  enters 
Dorsetshire  near  Woodvates  Inn.  It  passes  through  Bland - 
ford,  Dorchester,  and  Honiton.  Auolher  road  branching 
from  the  mail-road  at  Andover  enters  the  county  at  Park 
House,  and  runs  across  Salisbury  Plain  through  Amesbury, 
Winterboum-Stoke,  Deptford,  Wily,  Crickiade,  and  Mere, 
beyond  which  it  enters  Somersetshire.  A road  branching 
from  this  road  beyond  Amcsbury  passes  by  Stonehenge, 
Roiicston,  Muddington,  Chiltern-All-Saints,  Chrltem-St.- 
Mary,  Newham,  Heytesbury,  and  Maiden  Bradley,  beyond 
which  it  quits  the  county. 

The  road  from  London  to  the  Old  Passage  on  the  Severn, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  branches  from  the  Bath 
road  at  Chippenham,  and  runs  by  Yattoo-Kcynell,  Castle- 
Combe,  and  Nettleton  into  Gloucestershire.  Another  road 
to  the  Old  Passage  enters  the  county  at  Coleshiil  in  Berk- 
; shire,  beyond  Faringdon,  and  runs  by  Highworth,  Water- 
| Eaton,  Crickiade,  Charlton,  Malmesbury,  Easton-Grey, 
Great  Shcrstone,  nnd  Luckington  into  Gloucestershire, 
uniting  with  the  former  road  at  Aeton-Turville  in  Glou- 
cestershire. A road  branches  from  this  road  at  Crickiade 
and  runs  to  Cirencester  and  Gloucester. 

There  arc  several  roads  from  Salisbury,  the  countv-town : 
one  runs  south  by  west  to  Cranbourn,  \Vimbourn-Mm»ter, 
and  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  branching  from  the  road  to 
Exeter  (through  Blandlbrd,  Dorchester,  and  Honiton)  a 
little  beyond  Combe -Bisset ; one  southward  by  Down  ton  to 
Fordingbridge.  Lyodhurst,  and  Christchurch  iu  the  New 
Forest  in  Hampshire:  two  south-east  to  Southampton; 
one  through  Bramshaw,  the  other  through  Romsey : two 
eastward  to  Winchester;  one  by  Romsey,  and  one  (branch- 
ing from  the  London  and  Exeter  mail-road)  through  Stock- 
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bridge : and  two  north-west  to  Bath  and  Bristol ; one 
through  Heytesbury,  Warminster,  Westbury,  and  Bradford ; 
the  other  branching  from  this  at  Warminster,  and  rejoin- 
ing it  at  Bath. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  has  a considerable  part  of  its 
course  in  this  county,  which  it  crosses  in  a direction  nearly 
Parallel  to  that  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal.  It  enters 
Wiltshire  between  the  Shrivenham  and  Swindon  stations, 
the  latter  of  which  is  77  miles  from  the  London  terminus. 
There  are  stations  at  Swindon,  Wootton-Basse^Chippen- 
ham  (93  miles),  Corsham,  and  Box.  There  are  two  inclined 
planes;  one  at  Wootton-Busset,one  mile  and  thirty  chains 
long,  and  one  at  Box,  two  miles  and  forty  chains  long : the 
planes  are  quite  straight  in  their  direction,  and  have  an 
inclination  of  about  S3  feet  in  a mile.  On  the  Box  plane 
occurs  the  Box  tunnel,  nearly  a mile  and  three-quarters 
long.  The  Cheltenham  and  Great  Western  Union  Railway 
branches  from  the  Great  Western  at  Swindon  station,  and 
runs,  or  is  to  run,  to  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham.  It  is 
open  as  far  as 'Cirencester,  including  all  the  part  which 
belongs  to  this  county.  There  are  stations  at  Puiton, 
Minety,  and  Cirencester. 

Agriculture. — In  an  agricultural  point  of  view  the 
county  of  Wilts  may  be  divided  into  two  districts,  the  first 
or  southern  district  comprehending  all  the  Wiltshire 
Downs,  with  their  intersecting  valleys,  and  separated  from 
the  northern  by  an  irregular  line  running  round  the  foot  of 
the  chalk-hills  from  their  entrance  into  the  north-east  part 
of  Berkshire  to  their  south-west  termination  at  Maiden 
Bradley.  We  shall  therefore  consider  these  districts  sepa- 
rately. 

South  Wiltshire  Agriculture. — South  or  more  properly 
South-East  Wiltshire  contains,  in  round  numbers,  about 
500,000  acres  of  land.  The  Downs  are  an  elevated  table- 
land intersected  by  valleys,  which  give  the  surface  a broken 
appearance.  These  valleys  contain  rivers  and  small 
streams.  The  soil  being  generally  more  fertile  there,  and 
the  climate  milder,  cultivation  was  originally  confined  to 
them;  and  there  most  of  the  villages  arc  situated:  the 
higher  and  more  exposed  situations  remain  as  natural  pas- 
ture for  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  air  on  (lie  Downs  is  keen,  and  healthy  to  robust  con- 
stitutions. The  valleys,  although  more  sheltered  from  the 
sweeping  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  partake  ol’  this  keen 
air,  which  is  drawn  along  their  course  in  currents. 

The  soil  on  the  Downs  varies  little,  being  thin,  and  uni- 
formly resting  on  the  chalk.  It  produces  excellent  short 
herbage,  very  well  suited  for  sheep  pasture  ; and  where  it 
has  been  broken  up,  it  Is  only  by  great  skill  and  very  care- 
ful cultivation  that  it  is  made  to  repay  the  cost.  It  is  com- 
paratively a small  proportion  which  has  been  converted 
into  arable  land,  and  cnicfly  on  the  borders  of  the  valley* ; 
the  cultivation  but  extends  upwards  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  for  corn  offering  temptations  to  the  proprietors 
and  farmers  to  increase  the  quantify  of  land  devoted  to  its  I 
growth,  and  the  extent  of  pasture  affording  the  means  of  | 
folding  sheep  on  the  arable  land,  and  thus  increasing  its  \ 
fertility.  As  we  descend  from  the  Downs  into  the  valleys,  j 
the  sou  generally  becomes  less  mixed  with  flints  and  of  a : 
more  loamy  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  waters  washing 
down  portions  of  the  upper  soil,  of  which  the  finer  particles  , 
are  deposited  on  the  side*  of  the  hills,  and  form  what  is 
called  white  land.  The  level  part  of  the  valleys  nearest  : 
the  rivulets  consists  of  flints  washed  down  lower,  and  mixed  j 
with  fine  earth.  In  some  places  there  is  a kind  of  peat,  the 
formation  of  which  is  evidently  owing  to  the  stagnation  of 
the  waters  in  pools  which  have  not  nad  sufficient  outlet; 
but  these  spots  are  not  numerous. 

Some  remarkable  veins  of  sand  intersect  this  district ; 
one  of  these,  of  a fertile  nature,  enters  the  county  at  Mere 
on  the  borders  of  Dorsetshire,  and  takes  a north  and  north- 
east direction  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  Downs,  keeping 
nearly  close  to  their  foot,  by  way  of  Maiden  Bradley,  War- 
minster, Westburv,  and  Lavington,  tow  ards  Devizes,  where 
it  meets  with  a much  wider  and  still  more  fertile  vein 
coming  down  the  Pewsey  vale  from  Burbage.  Another 
vein  also  enters  the  county  from  Dorsetshire,  being  a con- 
tinuation of  the  sand-hills  on  which  Shaftesbury  stands,  and 
passes  through  Donhead,  Ansty,  Swallowclift,  Fovant,  & c., 
under  the  foot  of  the  Downs,  till  it  is  stopped  by  the  high 
ground  in  Burcombfield.  This  vein  is  also  met  at  or  near 
Fovant  by  another  branch,  or  rather  a ridge  of  sand-hills, 
coming  from  West  Knoyle  by  Stop-Beacon  and  Ridge. 


These  are  the  principal  soils  in  this  division ; and  although 
there  arc  some  spots  of  a more  clayey  nature,  they  are  not 
extensive.  (See  the  Report  to  the  Board  uf  Agriculture, 
by  Thomas  Davis.) 

The  system  of  cultivation  was  originally  such  as  the 
situation  of  the  more  fertile  soils  and  their  connection  with 
the  extensive  pastures  on  the  Downs  naturally  suggested. 
Wool  was,  no  doubt,  the  principal  produce ; and  no  more 
corn  was  grown  than  the  necessity  of  the  inhabitants 
I required.  The  estate*  or  manors  extended  in  narrow  strips 
I along  the  valleys,  and  had  certain  rights  of  common  and 
wood  attached  to  them.  These  were  let  whole,  or  more 
| commonly  subdivided,  and  the  arable  land  lay  in  common 
fields,  in  divisions  and  patches,  which  precluded  any  system 
j of  cultivation  which  was  not  adopted  by  general  consent. 
This  is  the  history  of  all  common  fields.  Folding  sheep  on 
the  land  was  the  great  resource;  and  the  numerous  streams 
suggested  artificial  irrigation,  by  which  hay  was  increased 
for  winter-feed  and  early  grass  for  the  lambing  season. 
In  no  part  of  England,  ns  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  the 
system  of  water-meadows  introduced  so  early  or  carried  to 
such  perfection.  In  fact  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  agriculture.  A farm  consisted  of  certain 
buildings  and  homesteads,  with  meadows,  irrigated  if  pos- 
sible, or  kept  in  heart  by  folding ; with  some  fields  to  raise 
corn  for  the  family,  and  a run  on  the  Downs  for  a certain 
number  of  sheep,  which  were  the  chief  source  of  rent  and 
profit.  Since  the  common  fields  have  mostly  been  en- 
closed and  divided  among  the  proprietors,  more  land  lias 
been  cultivated  and  better  systems  adopted  ; but  this  Iras 
been  done  slowly,  the  old  methods  ictaining  a certain 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  farmers,  who  are  not  easily 
brought  to  depart  from  what  they  have  seen  their  fathers 
do  before  them.  A great  and  gradual  improvement  how- 
ever has  taken  place,  and  new  methods  are  daily  intro- 
duced, aiul  will  in  the  end  render  this  part  of  the  county 
far  more  important  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  than 
it  is  now. 

The  buildings  on  a farm  were  formerly  very  extensive, 
and  occasioned  a great  expense  to  the  proprietors  in  con- 
tinual repair*.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of 
stacking  corn  out  of  doors,  which  is  so  much  belter  and 
more  economical  than  laying  it  up  in  barns,  and  especially 
the  introduction  of  threshing-machines,  the  buildings  are 
now  much  contracted,  and  a less  burden  to  the  proprietor, 
while  the  rents  are  improved  and  better  paid.  Sheep  are 
still  a principal  object  of  the  Wiltshire  farmer;  but  his 
attention  is  not  confined  to  them,  and  he  makes  them  sub- 
servient to  a greater  production  of  corn. 

By  the  old  system  the  sheep  ran  on  the  commons  or  Downs 
during  summer  and  autumn,  and  also  on  the  summer  fallows 
till  they  were  ploughed  up  for  wheat : as  soon  as  the  corn 
was  reaped,  the  flocks  haa  the  stubbles  and  the  Downs  to 
run  on,  till  winter  forced  the  owners  to  give  them  hay,  when 
the  farmer  found  his  own  fold  and  hay,  the  comniou  shep- 
herd still  feeding  and  folding  the  whole:  but  latterly  each 
farmer  had  his  own  shepherd  and  folded  on  his  own  land. 
When  the  ewes  are  near  yeaning,  the  owner  takes  them 
home  to  the  enclosed  meadows,  and  by  the  time  all  the 
lambs  are  dropped  the  water-meadows  are  ready  to  receive 
them.  As  there  is  seldom  sufficient  food  in  winter  for  the 
whole  flock,  a portion  is  necessarily  sold  off  in  autumn  to 
supply  other  counties,  where  they  have  more  winter  forage, 
but  no  commons  or  downs  for  summer  pasture.  Since  the 
introduction  of  turnips  a great  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  system;  many  of  the  wethers  and  barren  ewes  are 
fatted  at  home,  and  the  only  portion  sold  off  are  the 
lambs  and  teggs,  which  have  been  bred  for  this  purpose, 
without  diminishing  the  breeding  flock. 

Farms  were  formerly  much  smaller  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, but  it  has  been  found  that  the  expense  of  men  and 
horses  on  a small  farm  is  much  greater  in  proportion  than 
on  a larger.  It  is  most  advantageous  to  the  farmer  when  he 
has  the  largest  flock  which  one  shepherd  can  manage.  If 
he  has  more  sheen,  he  must  have  two  such  flocks.  As 
much  arable  land  as  will  fully  occupy  six  horses  is  as 
little  as  can  be  profitably  farmed  : more  than  tins  requires 
great  activity  in  the  farmer,  or  the  help  of  a trust-worthy 
foreman  to  each  department— a thing  not  always  to  be 
met  with.  The  management  of  the  arable  land  was  such 
as  the  condition  of  common  fields  necessarily  imposed:— 
two  crops  and  a fallow,  varied  occasionally  by  sowing 
grass-seeds,  which  could  only  be  done  by  a general  con* 
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sent  to  waive  the  right  of  common  pasture  alter  hay-  | 
making.  Since  the  enclosures  the  system  is  improved ; | 
turnips  arc  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  their  use  for  ' 
winter-feed  having  been  soon  found  out.  Clover,  sainfoin,  I 
and  other  artificial  grasses  come  into  the  rotation,  and  the  j 
only  fault  in  the  different  systems  is  that  which  isyet  too  often 
met  with,  of  two  white  straw  crops  following  one  another ; 
the  only  palliation  of  this  is  the  abundant  folding  of  sheep  j 
on  the  land,  which  keeps  it  in  heart  and  prevents  its 
exhaustion. 

The  Wiltshire  ploughs  are  mostly  without  wheels  or  with 
only  one  wheel:  the  former  are  used  on  rough  heavy  soils, 
and  the  latter  on  stubbles  and  clover  leys.  In  the  flinty 
soils  a plough  with  two  wheels  is  generally  used,  as  being 
steadier;  the  furrows  being  necessarily  shallow, the  swing- 

? lough  would  be  too  easily  thrown  out  of  the  ground.  [ 
he  heavy  white  lands  require  three  horses  at  least  to  a 
plough,  but  the  light  chalky  lands  can  be  easily  ploughed 
with  two  ; and,  with  good  ploughmen,  lighter  ploughs  might 
be  used,  such  as  the  improved  Berkshire  and  Suffolk 
ploughs.  The  carts  and  waggons  arc  too  heavy.  A light  ; 
single-horse  cart  is  far  preferable,  and  will  no  doubt  be  j 
generally  adopted  when  its  economy  in  horse-labour  is 
appreciated.  The  light  thin  soils  on  the  Downs,  when 
cultivated,  require  much  skill  to  make  them  productive. 
Formerly  they  were  much  worked  and  pulverized  in 
summer,  by  which  the  texture  was  too  much  loosened, 
and  weeds  were  greatly  increased.  The  wheat  looked 
well  in  spring;  but  the  earth  was  blown  away  from 
the  roots  in  high  winds  and  dry  weather,  and  abundant 
crops  of  poppies  took  the  place  of  the  thin  and  withered 
corn.  Lately  the  farmers  have  adopted  a better  plan ; 
they  try  to  give  firmness  to  the  soil  by  pressure  and  fold- 
ing, before  sowing,  and  the  crops  arc  much  improved. 

The  common  practice  of  raftering  the  land,  as  it  is  called, 
that  is,  ploughing  a furrow  and  laying  the  furrow-slice  on 
the  solid  land,  and  then  opening  another  furrow  18  inches 
from  the  first,  so  as  to  produce  another  similar  ridge,  leaving 
the  surface  in  alternate  open  furrows  and  double  ridges,  has 
the  effect  of  killing  the  grass  and  exposing  half  the  roots  to 
the  air,  the  other  half  not  being  stirred.  When  this  is  done 
across  the  stitches,  at  right  angles,  or  diagonally,  which  is 
better,  one  harrowing  down  and  ploughing  prepare  the  land 
for  wheat  sowing;  and  the  crops  justify  the  practice,  but  it 
is  faulty  in  that  it  soon  fills  the  land  with  weeds.  One  good 
ploughing  and  pressing  with  iron  cylinders  after  a clean  layer 
is  a far  better  preparation.  A heavy  drag  or  a nine-share 
plough  is  very  commonly  used  as  a substitute  for  plough- 
ing. It  stirs  and  cleans  the  land  at  the  same  time,  raising 
the  root-weeds  to  the  surface,  to  be  gathered  and  burned. 

In  the  sandy  soils  the  seed  is  generally  deposited  by 
the  drilling-machine ; but  where  flints  abound  this  imple- 
ment is  not  so  applicable,  and  the  broad-cast  sowing  is 
continued. 

The  most  common  rotation  now  adopted  on  the  heavy 
white  lands,  where  tumips  will  not  grow,  is  that  of  fallow, 
wheat,  beans,  oats,  clover;  or,  which  is  better,  fallow, 
wheat  or  barley,  clover  mown,  ditto  fed,  wheat,  beans,  or 
oats.  The  second  year  of  the  clover  it  is  broken  up  early 
in  summer  and  well  pulverized,  and  the  sheep  are  folded 
on  it  at  night  : the  wheat  is  generally  good  alter  it.  Half 
the  barley  or  wheat  stubble  is  now  generally  sown  with 
peas,  beans,  or  vetches,  and  the  other  half  with  clover;  the 
land  is  kept  clean  by  weeding  and  hoeing  the  crops,  and 
the  clover  is  more  certain  from  not  recurring  so  often. 

On  the  sands  the  Norfolk  rotation  of  turnips,  barley, 
clover,  wheat,  is  commonly  adopted,  with  the  variation  of 
a fallow  between  the  clover  ami  wheal,  when  the  land  is 
close  folded  and  thus  consolidated.  Some  good  farmers 
have  peas  or  tares  fed  off  early  on  half  the  barley  land,  to 
prevent  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  clover.  In  the 
Pewsey  vale  the  sandy  loam  is  so  nearly  allied  to  c'ay  as 
to  be  cropped  like  heavy  land,  and  the  crops  here’ are 
more  certain  and  abundant.  The  Down  land  is  cropped 
in  various  manners,  turnips  and  barley  or  oats  being 
the  principal  crops;  on  tne  deeper  red  soils  wheat  is 
introduced  every  fourth  or  fifth  year.  Rape  and  rye- 
grass are  sometimes  sown  together  after  wheat,  to  be  fed 
off  in  spring,  and  the  grass  is  continued  a year  or  two 
more  to  recruit  the  land.  The  flocks  of  sheep  which  are 
kept  everywhere  give  the  principal  supply  of  manure  by 
the  fold ; as  fewer  horned  cattle  are  kept  in  the  yards. 
When  the  owes  and  lambs  feed  in  the  water-meadows,  the 


folding  is  found  to  be  far  more  effective  than  at  any  other 
time.  This  is  probably  from  the  abundance  of  uriue  pro- 
duced by  the  fresh  succulent  grass. 

Potatoes  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  rich 
sands,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  crop ; and  it 
has  been  a common  observation,  that  a bad  year  for  wheat 
is  generally  a good  one  for  potatoes,  which  increases  the 
value  of  this  excellent  root. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  water-meadows,  which  in  this 
part  of  th*  county  are  extremely  well  managed.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  water-meadows,  those  irrigated  by  catch- 
work  and  those  which  are  flooded.  [Irhigation.]  The 
flooded  meadows  are  those  which  lie  along  the  course  of 
the  rivers  or  rivulets,  and  are  flat  and  level  naturally  or 
rendered  so  by  art.  The  water  is  let  on  by  sluices  and 
channels  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  and  kept  in  by 
banks,  if  necessary,  and  let  off  again  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  stream,  or  on  lower  meadows,  by  similar  sluices  and 
channels.  This  method  requires  a greater  supply  of  water 
and  more  expensive  works.  The  expense  is  often  from 
10/.  to  20/.  per  acre ; but  the  return  is  so  ample,  that  this 
is  a capital  extremely  well  laid  out.  It  is  computed  that 
there  are  above  20,000  acres  of  excellent  water-meadows 
in  this  district. 

As  soon  as  the  after-grass  is  eaten  bore  in  autumn,  the 
water  is  let  on ; all  the  grips  and  clmnnels  which  may  have 
been  damaged  by  the  treading  of  the  cattle  being  first  care- 
fully dug  out  and  repaired.  The  best  time  for  this  opera- 
tion is  soon  after  Michaelmas,  when  the  rains  bring  down 
fine  earth  from  the  hills  around.  The  water  generally 
covers  the  meadows  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  to  4 give 
them  a good  soaking  at  first.’  This  makes  the  surface 
close  and  increases  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  It  is  then  let 
off  till  the  surface  is  quite  dry  again.  If  any  scum  appears 
on  the  water  during  the  flooding,  it  is  immediately  let  off, 
or  it  would  do  harm.  When  the  growth  of  tne  grass 
seems  to  flag,  the  water  is  let  on  again  for  a few  days 
only.  During  hard  frost  it  is  useful  to  have  all  the 
meadows  covered  with  water,  which  prevents  the  frost 
touching  the  roots : as  spring  advances  the  floodings 
must  be  much  shorter,  till  the  grass  attains  the  proper 
size  and  bulk.  Where  there  is  not  sufficient  water 
to  flood  a meadow,  or  if  it  lies  on  a declivity,  the 
catch-work  is  the  only  method  applicable,  and  the  letting 
on  and  off  of  the  water  is  regulated  on  the  same  principle. 
The  great  value  of  early  and  abundant  grass  lor  ewes  and 
lambs  makes  these  meadows  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  the  sheep-farmer.  When  they  are  fed  off  close,  by  the 
end  of  April  or  later,  the  water  is  let  on  for  a day  or  two 
and  then  let  off.  In  six  weeks  after  a very  heavy  crop  of 
hay  may  be  made  ; another  short  flooding  produces  abun- 
dant after-feed.  This  however  is  generally  fed  off  by 
horses  and  cows,  as  it  is  thought  to  rot  sheep  at  that  time ; 
but  some  water-meadows  on  the  Avon  never  cause  rot  at 
any  time. 

The  best  water-meadows  are  on  a loose  bed  of  broken 
flints,  with  scarcely  any  earth ; which  would  lead  one  to 
think  that  water  alone  is  sufficient  to  feed  plants:  but  this 
water  is  impregnated  with  mineral  and  organic  matter  in 
extremely  minute  division,  and  to  these  it  probably  owes  its 
extreme  fertility.  There  are  two  small  water-meadows  at 
Orchiston,  six  miles  from  Amesbuiy,  which  are  usually 
called  the  ‘long  grass  meadows.’  They  contain  together 
only  2^  acres;  Dut  the  crop  of  hay  is  sometimes  so  enor- 
mous, that  the  tithe  of  it  was  once  sold  for  five  guineas.  It 
is  found,  on  examination  of  the  grasses,  that  the  Agrestis 
Stolon  if  era  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  in  fact  almost  ex- 
cluding all  other  grasses.  This  is  the  Fiorin  grass,  once 
so  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  to  obtain 
universal  notice  amongst  agriculturists;  but,  like  other 
plants  overrated  by  those  who  desire  to  introduce  them, 
its  celebrity  had  a short  run.  As  the  rivulet  which  supplies 
the  water  to  these  meadows  is  subject  to  great  variations 
in  different  seasons,  and  sometimes  is  low  in  winter,  it 
happens  then  that  very  little  hay  can  be  cut  in  summer : 
but  this  is  not  often  the  case. 

As  the  cows  in  this  district  are  not  such  objects  of  atten- 
tion as  the  sheep,  the  breeds  are  very  various,  and  few  of 
them  of  superior  quality.  The  chief  dairies  are  on  the 
borders  of  Dorsetshire,  whence  comes  the  butter  used  in 
the  towns.  North  Wiltshire  producing  little  butter,  except 
whey-butter — its  chief  produce  being  cheese. 

The  Wiltshire  sheep  are  a variety  of  the  Southdown, 
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but  not  in  general  so  pure.  The  original  breed  was  horned,  husbandry.  Some  of  the  best  land  has  been  laid  down  in 
but  this  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  polled  grass,  and  a better  system  of  cropping  )m  been  generally 
breed,  which  produces  a finer  wool,  if  not  so  large  a car-  introduced,  and  a cleaner  tillage. 

cass.  Of  late  the  sire  has  been  an  object  to  the  breeder,  The  most  common  rotation  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
since  fine  wool  has  much  diminished  in  value.  An  attempt  tury  was  that  of  wheat,  oats,  turnips,  barley,  clover  mown, 
was  formerly  made  to  introduce  the  Merino  breed,  and  then  fed,  and  summer  fallowed  for  wheat.  This  was  not  a 
crosses  between  it  and  the  Southdown;  but  it  did  not  bad  course,  but  improvements  have  been  introduced  ac- 
answer:  the  sheep  were  too  delicate  for  the  climate  and  cording  as  the  soil  was  heavier  or  lighter.  Folding  sheep 
feed,  and  the  superior  quality  of  their  w'ool  did  not  make  on  wet  cold  clays  is  never  profitable,  and  feeding  oxen  on 
up  for  the  inferiority  of  the  carcasses.  There  ig  probably  oil-cakes  and  hay  has  only  been  introduced  of  late  rears, 
at  this  moment  not  a remnant  of  Merino  blood  in  any  flock  and  is  by  no  means  generally  adopted  as  a system.  Harley 
in  Wiltshire.  does  not  come  to  such  perfection  in  the  heavier  soils,  which 

The  greAt  object  in  keeping  a flock  of  sheep  formerly  are  better  adapted  to  beans  and  vetches  as  a preparation 
was  to  fold  them,  and  for  this  purpose  they  murt  be  strong  for  wheat,  instead  of  a too  frequent  recurrence  of  clover, 
and  active  ; but  now  the  early  fatting  is  the  principal  ob-  The  turnips  after  wheat  and  oats,  with  only  the  sheep-fold 
ject,  and  a different  breed  answers  this  purpose  best.  The  to  recruit  the  land,  arc  never  so  good  as  with  good  yard- 
Southdcwn  breed  was  introduced  into  Wilt  shire  in  17#9,  by  muck ; and  the  feeding  of  sheep  on  the  turnip  does  not 
Mr.  Mighell  of  Kennett,  and  since  that  time  has  almost  sufficiently  enrich  it  when  the  crop  is  light.  Most  of  the 
entirely  superseded  the  old  Wiltshire  breed.  Crosses  with  cold  clays  require  draining,  an  improvement  of  which  the 
other  breeds,  such  as  the  Leicester  and  Cotteswold,  are  effects  are  so  striking,  that  it  must  soon  become  very  general 
now  very  common ; and  since  the  carcass  has  become  the  on  such  soils. 

chief  object,  these  half-bred*,  as  they  are  called,  are  thought  The  grass  land  forms  the  greater  poilion  of  North  Wilt- 
hy  some  to  be  most  profitable.  Their  wool  is  not  so  fine,  shire,  and  the  cheese  made  there  is  justly  celebrated.  It  is 
but  longer,  and  the  fleeces  heavier.  mostly  bought  up  by  factors  for  the  supply  of  London  and 

The  pigs  are  much  the  same  as  in  other  counties;  the  other  large  towns.  The  dairy  is  managed  in  the  best  man- 
Chinese  and  Neapolitan  breeds  having  by  their  crosses  ner,  and  so  much  depends  on  this,  that  with  care  nearly  as 
improved  the  original  breeds  and  altered  all  their  Qualities,  good  cheese  may  be  made  from  inferior  pastures  as  from 
they  arc  reduced  in  size  and  bone,  and  fatten  botfe  earlier  the  best.  There  is  an  opinion  that  poor  land  gives  the 
and  in  less  time  : all  these  things  have  opened  the  eyes  of  best  cheese,  and  this  notion  prevails  in  Cheshire  : but  there 
the  most  prejudiced.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  ad-  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  opinion  has  no 
vantage  of  a smaller  size  has  been  so  readily  recognised  in  foundation.  The  land  may  be  poor  for  corn,  and  yet  pro- 
the  pig,  many  breeders  still  aim  at  great  size  in  the  horse  duce  very  sweet  herbage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Downs ; but 
and  ox.  Experience  will  perhaps  convince  them,  in  the  a rich  milk  equally  well  mnnaged  will  produce  a richer 
end.  that  they  are  wiong,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  a cheese.  No  one  will  assert  that  the  Stilton  cheeses  made 
small  animal  of  perfect  symmetry  is  more  profitable  than  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  richest  pastures,  or  that  the  Gruyire 
a large  one.  or  Parmesan  cheeses,  are  not  of  superior  quality  to  any 

North  Wiltshire  Agriculture . — The  north-western  dis-  cheese  made  on  poor  land, 
trict  ofWiltshire  differs  greatly  from  the  southern  district.  Formerly  the  cows  were  fed  with  hay  in  winter  in  the 
Thu  subsoil  in  this  part  of  the  county,  instead  of  being  pastures : but  so  much  damage  was  done  to  the  land  by 
chalk,  consists  chiefly  of  flat  broken  stone,  called  provin-  the  treading  of  heavy  animals  in  wet  weather,  that  many 
cially  corn-grate.  It  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cotteswold  dairymen  now  keep  their  cows  in  the  Btalls  from  November 
Hills  in  Gloucestershire.  These  stones  serve  for  building  to  April,  as  they  do  in  Holland.  They  find  the  advantage  of 
when  they  are  of  sufficient  thickness,  and  the  thinner  this  practice  both  to  the  cows  and  the  pastures;  and  this 
layers  to  cover  houses,  instead  of  slate.  The  top  Soil  is  a also  gives  them  manure  for  the  amble  land,  as  well  as  the 
reddish  calcareous  loam  mixed  with  irregular  flat  stones,  grass  land,  which  is  more  improved  by  manuring  with  a rich 
and  commonly  called  stone-brash.  In  some  places  a compost  than  by  the  irregular  droppings  of  the  dung  from 
stratum  of  clay  is  interposed  between  the  rock  and  the  top  the  cows  in  the  pastures.  The  manuring  of  grass  land  is 
soil,  which  may  easily  fee  anown  by  the  oaks  which  thrive  generally  done  immediately  after  hay-making.  This  im- 
there,  whilst  on  other  parts  the  elm  thrives  best.  Where  proved  system,  and  that  of  feeding  and  mowing  the  grass 
the  top  soil  is  tliin,  it  is  poorer,  and  is  chiefly  cultivated  land  alternately,  have  done  much  good  to  the  pastures,  and 
as  arable  land ; where  it  is  deep  and  rich,  there  are  kept  them  freer  from  docks,  thistles,  and  other  weeds, 
some  of  the  finest  pastures  in  England,  such  as  those  about  Much  of  the  heavy  wet  soils  has  been  improved  by 
Chippenham  and  thence  southward  to  Melksham  and  under-draining,  but  a great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  The 
TrowDridge,  where  the  largest  oxen  may  be  fatted.  stone  in  the  substratum  is  well  adapted  to  fill  drams  with. 

There  is  a very  fertile  vein  of  gravel,  or  rather  of  small  and  if  these  are  only  made  sufficiently  near  to  each  other, 
shelly-sand  with  pebbles,  covered  with  a good  depth  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  soon  be  altered  for  the  better, 
rich  mould,  which  runs  in  a broken  line  from  Melksham  where  it  is  too  wet  and  cold. 

through  Chippenham  to  Cricklade,  but  extends  wider  from  Considering  the  extent  and  perfection  of  the  water- 
Tytherton  through  Christian  Malford  and  Dantzey  to  meadows  in  the  southern  district,  it  is  surprising  that  there 
Somerford.  All  this  vein  is  very  rich  land,  especially  near  are  so  few  in  the  northern.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
Dantzey.  Hie  porous  subsoil  keeps  the  soil  dry  and  warm  difference  in  the  systems  pursued  on  sheep-farms  and  dairy- 
better  than  any  artificial  draining  could  do.  A less  fertile  farms.  There  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  a rich  food 
vein  of  sand  runs  from  Redburn  by  Seagrjr.  Draycott,  and  early  in  spring;  and  upland  hay  is  plentiful  and  preferred 
Sutton  Benger  to  Langley  Burnell  by  Chippenham,  and  by  many  to  lowland  meadow  hay : yet  the  advantage  of 
another  begins  at  the  opposite  corresponding  hill  at  Chari-  water-meadows  for  cows,  as  w ell  as  sheep,  should  have 
cot,  and  runs  through  Brcmhill  to  Branham.  The  greatest  drawn  more  attention  to  their  formation, 
part  of  the  residue  of  the  soil  of  this  district  lies  on  a hard  The  breed  of  milch-cows  is  an  object  of  greater  attention 
close  rock  of  a rough  irregular  kind  of  bastard  limestone,  in  this  district  than  in  the  southern.  The  long-homed 
fit  only  for  mending  the  roads  with  : the  soil  above  this  rock  breed  was  formerly  in  high  repute,  as  the  old  cows  fatted 
is  mostly  retentive  of  moisture,  and  consequently  cold,  well  and  produced  good  prices  from  their  weight.  Each 
Rradon  Forest  consists  of  a poor  iron-clay  fit  only  for  wood,  cow  of  the  large  breed  wifi  give  from  3 to  4J  cwt.  of  cheese 
and  notoriously  ungrateful  to  the  cultivator.  in  & season,  if  she  calves  in  proper  time.  But  if  more  cows 

This  district  is  essentially  a dairy  country,  and  probably  of  a smaller  breed  can  be  fed  on  the  same  land,  and  thus 
so  from  time  immemorial.  The  buildings  are  well  suited  every  acre  produce  more  cheese,  whatever  each  cow  may 
to  this  purpose,  and  placed  conveniently  with  respect  to  give,  the  smaller  cow  is  evidently  the  most  profitable : 
the  surrounding  fields.  The  cheese-lofts  are  often  on  a besides,  smaller  animals  require  less  food,  and  will  thrive 
very  extensive  scale ; and  all  the  buildings  are  kept  in  a where  the  larger  would  fall  off.  It  will  probably  be  found, 
neat  and  substantial  order.  Leases  are  common  for  14  or  in  the  end,  that  good  breeds  of  small  cows  pay  best : such 
21  years,  and  the  tenant  is  prevented  from  selling  hay  or  are  the  Ayrshire  cows  and  the  small  Suffolk  polled  breed, 
straw,  which  secures  his  keeping  sufficient  stock  for  manure.  The  North  Devon  arc  sometimes  excellent  milkers,  and 
The  implements  arc  similar  to  those  used  in  the  south-  they  certainly  are  the  handsomest  breed.  A great  many 
eastern  district.  The  common  fields  have  been  mostly  en-  cows  are  fatted  in  the  dairies,  when  they  are  dry  or  have 
closed  by  act  of  parliament,  to  llie  great  advantage  of  the  ' missed  calving. 
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There  lire  very  lew  market-gardens  or  orchards  in  this 
district,  ami  no  eider  is  made.  Vegetables  arc  only  raised 
for  sale  near  the  towns  ; every  farm  having  as  much  gar- 
den as  the  family  requires,  and  no  more.  The  woods  have 
diminished  greatly  all  over  the  eounty,  which  was  once 
very  well  wooded ; and  the  fuel  being  dear  from  the  dis- 
tance from  coal-mines,  the  decay  of  the  woods  begins  to 
be  felt.  If  plantations  were  judiciously  made,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  they  would  ultimately  pay  well.  Much  of  the 
land  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  growth  of  timber  and 
underwood. 

The  sheep  in  this  district  are  much  the  same  u»  in  the 
soul  hern  portion  of  the  county,  and  although  there  are  not 
so  extensive  sheep- pastures,  there  is  usually  a flock  attached 
to  every  arable  farm,  and  folding  is  one  of  the  chief  modes 
of  manuring  the  fields.  Cattle  fatted  in  yards  would  pro- 
bably produce  manure  of  a better  quality  for  turnips,  and 
would  be  more  economically  fatted  than  sheep,  for  which 
there  is  not  always  sufficient  feed  at  all  times  of  the  year  lor 
want  of  water-meadows. 

Many  porkers  are  fatted  in  the  dairies  on  the  whey, 
after  it  has  been  skimmed  and  whey-butter  made,  and  the  ' 
breed  of  pigs  has  been  much  improved  of  late  by  judicious 
crossing  with  small-boned  breeds,  which  fatten  earlier  and 
in  less  time.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  breed  of 
horses ; those  used  on  the  farms  are  mostly  imported  young  I 
from  other  counties. 

There  arc  many  excellent  markets  in  Wiltshire : the 
principal  corn-markets  are  Warminster,  Devices,  and  Salis- 
bury. Swindon  and  Salisbury  are  excellent  cattle-markets. 
Marlborough  is  a great  market  for  cheese,  although  most  of 
it  is  contracted  for  by  factors,  who  take  the  whole  produce  | 
to  London,  Hath,  and  Bristol. 

The  principal  fairs  in  Wiltshire  are  : — Amesbury,  May  17.  | 
June  21,  Dec.  21 ; Harwick  Hill,  Nov.  G ; Bed  win,  July  26 ; 
Bradford,  Trinity  Monday;  Britford,  Aug.  12;  Caine,  May 
G.  Sept.  29;  Chippenham,  May  17.  June  22,  Oct.  25),  Dec. 
17;  f lorsley  Heath,  Whit-Tuesday ; Cricklade,  second 
Thursday  in  April.  Sept.  21 ; Devizes  Feb.  13,  April  20, 
Holy  Thursday,  July  5,  Oct.  2,  20;  Dilton  Marsh, 
taster  Monday!  Sept.  24;  Duwnton,  April  23,  Oct.  2;  East 
Irvington,  Aug.  10;  Great  Bedwin,  April  23,  July  26;  i 
Heytesbuiy,  May  14.  Sept.  2f> ; High  worth,  Aug.  13,  Oct.  I 
11.  29;  Hind  on.  Monday  before  Whit -Sunday,  Oct.  29:! 
Kingsdown,  Wednesday  before  St.  Matthew’s  day;  Ludger- 
sh&lT,  July  25  ; Maiden  Bradley,  May  6,  Oct.  2 ; Malmes-  i 
bury,  March  23,  April  28,  June  G;  Marlborough,  July  10, 
Aug.  22,  Nov.  23 ; Melksham,  July  27 ; Mere,  May  17. 
Oct.  It);  Norlease,  April  23;  Purton,  Tuesday  before  May  j 
0,  Friday  after  Sept.  19;  Ramsbury,  May  *14,  Oct.  11;! 
Salisbury,  Tuesday  after  Jan.  0,  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday.  1 
Tuesday  after  Weyhill  fair;  Swindon,  Monday  before  April 
5,  second  Monday  after  May  12,  Sept.  11,  second  Monday 
in  Dec. ; Tanhill,  Aug.  G ; Trowbridge.  Aug.  5 ; Warmin- 
ster. April,  Aug.  II,  22,  Oct.  20;  West  bury,  first  Friday 
in  Lent.  Easter  Monday.  Whit-Monday  ; Whitchurch,  Nov. 
17;  Wilton,  May  4,  Sept.  12;  Wootton-B asset,  May  4, 
Nov.  13,  Dec.  19;  Yarborough  Castle,  Oct.  4. 

Diemont,  Town*,  — The  county  is  divided  into 

twenty-eight  hundreds,  which,  with  their  respective  posi- 
tions In  the  county,  areas,  and  population  in  1831,  are  as 
follows: — 


Hu  ml  red. 

PinHion  In 
U.o  County. 

Art** 
in  Act*#. 

Poimlatkin 
in  HOI. 

Alderbury  . . , 

S.K. 

31,760 

4,469 

Amesbury  . . . 

R. 

W. 

42,620 

6,011 

Bradford  . * • 

18,760 

1 1,004 

Branch  and  Dole  . 

Central 

88.440 

8,500 

Galno 

Central 

21JM0 

G.G63 

Cawden  and  Cadworth 

8. 

2.1.100 

4.132 

Chalk  . . 

S. 

2G.G10 

8,143 

Chippenham 

N.W. 

60,160 

20,460 

Damcrham.  North  part 

N.W.  ) 

u 

Damerham,  South  part 

s.w.  i 

27 ,600 

6,092 

Downton  . . ■ 

S.  aud  S.W. 

23,190 

6,815 

Don  worth,  or  Pan  worth 

S.W. 

2*600 

0,747 

Elstub  aud  Everlcy 

K.  and  ") 
( Central  1 

40,590 

5 722 

Frustfield  . 

8.E. 

8,200 

1,480 

Heytesbury  . | 

S.W.  and  5 
Central  ) 

32,370 

5,800 

High  worth,  Cricklade,  > 
and  Staple  . J 

N. 

61,520 

12,235 

Poaition  in 

Aren 

Population 

IluminNl, 

the  County. 

in  Acin. 

in  iS31. 

Kingsbridge  . | 

X.E.  and  'i 
Central  1 

40,430 

9,863 

Km  w ardst  one  . . 

E. 

55,590 

11,693 

Malmesbury  . . 

N. 

37,030 

12,332 

Melksham 

( W.  and  \ 
\ Central  ) 

18,870 

18,871 

Mere  . . 

S.W. 

17,200 

4,212 

l’otlernc  and  Cannings 

Central 

27.300 

13,601 

Raiuslmry  . 

N.E. 

10,350 

32)36 

Selkley 

( E.  ami  ) 
\ Central  j 

47,270 

9,981 

Swanborough  . . 

Central 

47.310 

9,7.32 

Underditch  . j 

S.E.  and  j 
Central  J 

6,660 

11,289 

Warminster  , , 

W. 

25.170 

10,728 

West  bury  • 

W. 

11,340 

7,324 

Whorwelsdown 

w. 

18,440 

5,989 

869,620 

240,156 

The  citv  of  Salisbury  is  included  in  Underditch  hun- 
dred. the  borough  of  Devizes  in  Potternc  and  Cannings 
hundred,  and  the  borough  of  Marlborough  in  Sclklev 
hundred. 

Wiltshire  contains  the  county-town  and  city  of  New 
Sarum,  or  Salisbury  ; the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Caine, 
Chippenham.  Cricklade.  Devizes,  Malmesbury,  Marl- 
borough, Westhury,  and  Wilton ; the  disfranchised  boroughs 
of  Great  Bedwin.  Downton,  Heytesbuiy,  Hindon,  I.udger- 
shall.  Old  Santni,  and  Wootton-Bassot : and  the  mark  id- 
towns  of  Amesbury,  Great  Bradford,  Corsham.  Hlghworth, 
F.ast  or  Market  Lavington,  Melksham,  Mere,  Swindon, 
Trowbridge,  and  Warminster.  Some  of  these  places  arc 
described  in  sepnrate  articles.  [AMmtJlY : BRADFORD 
Great);  Calms;  Chippenham;  Cricklade;  Devizes; 
Salisbury  ; Sarum.]  Of  the  rest  we  subjoin  an  account. 

Malmesbury  is  in  the  hundred  of  Malmesbury,  100  miles 
from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  toShrivenham  station,  and  thence  by  coach  through 
Highworth.  According  to  an  anonymous  history  of  Malmes- 
bury' priory,  compiled  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, am]  quoted  by  LelamI  in  his*  Collectanea,’  there  was  a 
town  hen*  with  a castle,  reputed  to  have  been  built  by  Dun- 
wallo  Malmutius,  one  of  the  British  kings  said  to  have  reigned 
before  the  Roman  invasion.  The  town  was  altogether  de- 
stroyed by  foreign  invaders,  but  the  castle  remained,  and 
near  its  walls  a Scottish  monk,  called  Mnildulph  or  Mail- 
delph,  who  had  been  so  worried  in  his  own  country  by 
plunderers  and  robbers  as  to  be  induced  to  flee  into  Eng- 
land, established  himself  as  a hermit,  and  afierwards  became 
the  founder  of  a monastic  community,  which  rose  to 
the  rank  of  a Benedictine  abbey.  The  chronicler  gives 
to  the  castle  the  British  name  of  Bladon  and  the  Saxon 
name  of  Ingclbum.  Ho  affirms  that  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Drokenborough  had  been  antiently  called  Onirdur- 
burgn.  and  had  been  the  residence  of  kings  both  pagan 
and  Christian,  but  without  distinguishing  whether  British 
or  Saxon.  This  partly  fabulous  narrative  may  perhaps  in- 
dicate that  there  were  at  Malmesbury  at  a very  antient 
period  a castle  and  a town.  Maildelph  founded  his  mo- 
nastery in  the  seventh  century,  and  from  him  the  modem 
name  Malmesbury,  a corruption  of  Maildelphsburv.  appears 
to  have  originated.  It  is  probable  that  the  abbey  suffered 
from  the  Danish  invasions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
when  the  town  was  twice  burnt ; but  it  recovered,  and 
being  enriched  by  lands  and  rendered  venerable  by  relics, 
became  one  of  the  most  important  monasteries  in  the  west 
of  England.  The  abbot  was  mitred  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
111.  The  yearly  revenues  of  the  abbey  at  the  dissolution 
were  803 1.  17*.  7 d. 

The  borough  appears  to  have  had  a charier  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Atholstan,  when  the  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  contributed  greatly  to  a victor}'  over  the  Danes.  In 
the  reign  of  Stephen  a castle  was  built  here,  and  the  town 
was  walled  by  Roger,  bishop  of  Sarum,  who  was  however 
obliged  to  surrender  the  castle  to  the  king.  In  the  civil 
war  of  Stephen  and  Maud,  the  town  and  castle  were  taken 
(a.d.  1152)  by  Prince  Henry,  son  of  Maud,  afterwards 
Henry  II.  In’  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  royalists  had 
a garrison  here,  which  was  driven  out  by  Sir  William 
Waller,  at  the  head  of  a parliamentarian ’army,  March, 
1G43.  The  royalists  recovered  the  place,  but  it  was  again 
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taken  by  the  parliamentarian*  under  Colonel  Massey,  or 
Massie,  who  ktormed  it,  a.d.  1645.  Tlie  cloth-trade 
flourished  in  the  middle  aces,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  I .eland,  who  say*  that  3000  * clothes  ’ (piece*  of  cloth) 
were  made  yearly.  The  abbey  buildings  w ere  converted 
into  a cloth-factory  by  one  Stumpe,  a clothier,  to  whom 
the  king  had  granted  them. 

'Hie  town  stand*  on  an  eminence  in  the  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Avon  and  the  stream  (Le- 
Jand  calls  it  the  Newton-water)  from  Tetbury  and  Broken- 
borough,  and  consists  of  some  streets  irregularly  laid  out, 
but  paved  and  lighted.  The  town  does  not  extend  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  municipal  and  old  parliamentary 
borough,  which  comprehends  the  abbey  parish  or  district, 
and  parts  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Mary  West- 
port  ; the  chief  part  of  these  parishes  ia  without  the  bo- 
rough limits,  but  the  population  returns  do  not  discrimi- 
nate between  the  in-parts  and  out-part>.  The  statistic*  of 
the  three  parishes,  in  1831,  were  as  follow* : — 


Fusil** 

Ifoiiar*.  rrapln)ir«l  tu 

An*  is  In.  Affri-  Trade.  All  Total,  Per- 

Aero*.  huh.  tub.  Dinld.  culture,  lie.  others.  Fan.  ion*. 
Abbey  pariah  or  40  l!-  1 4 14  * *4  1*4 

diatrirt. 

MuliMSfeory  (or  AM  454  2rt  3 399  ISO  87  476  SUB 

St.  pa- 

rlah. 

Sr.  Mary  Wrat-  1510  *53  S5  5 HI  93  31  263  13*6 

port  pariah. 


ToUt.  . /MO  729  53  9 3»5 
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Of  the  population  2834  persons  were  comprehended  in 
the  old  borough.  By  the  Boundary  Act  several  adjacent 
parishes  were  added  to  the  borough  for  parliamentary  pur- 
poses, enlarging  the  population  to  6185.  There  are  two 
churches — the  Abbey  church  and  St.  Marys,  and  the  re- 
mains of  a third— old  St.  Pauls.  The  Abbey  church  was, 
at  the  dissolution,  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Paul’s  parish,  and  made  parochial.  It  is  well  described 
by  Lelandas  ‘a  right  magnificent  thing.’  It  was  originally 
a cross-church;  the  central  tower  had  fallen  before  Ice- 
land's time,  and  now  but  a small  part  of  the  church  re- 
mains, that  is  to  say,  part  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  the 
tfrand  southern  porch,  and  a wall  belonging  to  the  south 
transept.  The  upper  part  of  the  western  tower,  which  was 
standing  in  Leland’s  time,  has  since  fallen,  and  the  port  of 
the  nave  immediately  adjacent  to  it  is  dilapidated,  so  that 
the  part  now  used  stands  in  the  midst  of  ruins.  The  ar- 
chitecture of  what  remains  of  the  west  front  and  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  nave,  as  well  as  of  the  south  porch, 
which  is  beautifully  enriched,  is  Norman ; the  rest  of  the  ] 
nave  appears  to  be  chiefly  of  decorated  English  elm-  i 
racter.  The  interior  is  a mixture  of  the  Norman  and  the 
English  or  pointed  style.  In  the  interior,  near  the  altar,  I 
is  a screen,  apparently  composed  of  architectural  frag-  I 
mental  inclosing  a space  in  which  stands  an  altar-tomb, 
w ith  an  effigy  in  royal  robes,  said  to  represent  King  Athei- 
st an,  who  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Malmesbury  Abbey ; 
the  tomb  is  however  of  much  later  date  than  that  prince, 
and  is  now  far  from  the  place  of  his  interment,  which  was 
in  the  choir,  under  the  high  altar.  There  were  formerly  . 
three  churches  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Abbey:  namely,  1 
the  Abbey  church  just  noticed ; the  old  parish  church  of 
St.  Paul,  of  which  the  lofty  tower  is  still  standing  and  is 
used  as  a belfry,  while  the  eastern  end,  now  quite  detached 
from  the  tower,  is  occupied  ns  a dwelling-house  : and  a 
little  church,  which  Lclntul  describes  as  ‘a  very  old  pece 
of  work,*  used  in  his  time  as  a cloth-factory,  and  now  alto- 
gether destroyed.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  Westport  is  r 
mean-looking  building,  erected  nearly  two  centuries  ago 
on  the  site  of  the  old  church,  which  was  destroyed  by  Sir 
William  Waller.  There  is  near  the  Abbey  church  a house, 
the  lower  part  of  which  was  probably  part  of  the  abbot’s 
residence;  the  upper  part  is  more  modern.  There  is  an 
antient  cross  in  tne  market-place,  which  Iceland  records  ; 
ns  having  been  built  within  the  memory  of  man  ; and  west 
of  the  Abbey  is  a building  called  Chapel-house,  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  the  chapel  of  a nunnery  which 
tradition  fixes  on  the  spot.  Leland  ha*  preserved  notices 
or  traditions  of  two  other  nunneries  in  or  near  the  town. 
Tlie  White  Lion  Inn  is  thought  to  have  incorporated  in  it 
some  remains  of  an  hospitium  or  house  of  entertainment 
belonging  to  the  abbey  ; and  the  corporation  alms-house, 
near  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Avon,  is  supposed  to 


comprehend  some  remains  of  an  establishment  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers.  There  are  some  fragments  of  the 
town  walls. 

Tliere  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  four 
I bridges— two  over  the  Avon  and  two  over  the  Newton- 
water. 

Malmesbury  has  little  trade  or  manufactures;  the 
clotiiiug  trade  gives  employment  to  a few  persons,  and 
tanning,  brewing,  and  lace-making  are  carried  on.  The 
! market  i*  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  several  large  cattle- 
markets  or  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

The  borough  has  returned  members  to  Parliament  w ith 
1 little  interruption  since  the  time  of  Edward  1.  By  (lie 
Reform  Act  it  was  reduced  from  returning  two  members 
j to  return  only  one  ; and  by  the  Boundary  Act  the  limits 
and  population  of  the  borough  were  much  enlarged.  It  is 
not  noticed  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Act. 

The  living  of  St.  Paul's  is  a vicarage,  united  with  the 
perpetual  curacies  of  Red  borne  ami  Corston  chapels, 
which  are  in  the  parish,  of  the  joint  clear  yearly  value  of 
265/.,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Bristol,  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  The  living  of  St.  Mary  Westport  is  a vicarage, 
united  with  the  adjacent  parochial  chapelries  of  Broken- 
borough  and  Charlton,  jointly  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
31U/.,  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  divisions  as  St.  Paul’s. 

The  parish  of  St.  Paul  and  the  abbey  district  compre- 
hended, in  18113,  eight  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  205 
scholars,  namely,  138  boys  and  67  girls  ; giving  rather  Im 
tlian  one  in  eleven  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction. 
One  of  these  day-schools  was  an  endowed  school,  with  15 
boys ; two  were  national  schools,  with  CO  boys  and  43 
girls.  The  national  schools  were  attended  on  Sundays  by 
70  boy*  and  45  girls ; and  there  were  five  other  Sunday- 
schools,  with  405  scholars : giving  520  scholar,  or  above 
two  in  nine  of  the  population,  under  instruction  on  Sun- 
day. There  was  no  return  made  from  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  Westport. 

Three  writers  of  eminence  in  their  respective  ages  were 
connected  with  Malmesbury  : — St.  Aldhelm,  a Saxon  writer 
of  note  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  was  lor  a lime 
abbot  of  Malmesbury,  where  he  was  interred;  William  of 
Malmesbury,  one  of  the  best  English  historian*  of  the 
middle  age*,  was  a monk  of  the  abbey;  and  Thomas 
Hobbes,  sometimes  designated  the  Philosopher  of  Malmes- 
bury, was  a native  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Westport. 

Marlborough  is  in  Selkley  hundred,  75 £ miles  front  the 
General  Post-office,  London,  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way to  Reading,  and  from  thence  by  the  Bath  road  through 
Newbury  and  Hungerford.  Some  antiquaries  have  pro- 
posed to  fix  the  Roman  station  Cunetio.  of  Antoninus,  at 
Folly  Farm,  close  to  Marlborough ; nnd  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  opinion  is  strong.  There  was  a castle  at 
Marlborough  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  which  was 
seized  during  his  imprisonment  by  his  brother  John  ; but 
on  Richard's  return  it  was  reduced  under  the  king's 
power.  A parliament  or  assembly  was  held  here  in  tne 
time  of  Henry  III.,  the  laws  enacted  in  which  were  called 
the  Statutes  of  Malbridge,  one  of  the  older  forms  of  the 
name,  which  in  Domesday  is  written  Marlberge.  The  site 
of  the  castle  is  covered  by  a large  house,  which  was  a seat 
of  the  dukes  of  Somerset,  and  was  afterwards  used  as  the 
Castle  Inn.  Within  the  last  year  this  building  has  been 
fitted  up  a*  a Clergy  School,  nnd  has  been  opened  with 
good  prospect  of  success.  The  mound  of  the  nnlient  keep 
is  in  tne  garden.  The  municipal  and  old  parliamentary 
borough  comprehends  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  statistics  of  which 
in  1831  were  as  follows; — 
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The  parish  of  Preshute  or  Manton  was  added  by  the 
Boundary  Act  for  parliamentary  purposes,  and  enlarged 
the  population  to  4186  persons. 

The  town  of  Marlborough  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide 
street  running  from  east  to  west,  and  lined  with  house*,  irre- 
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gularly  built,  and  many  of  them  old.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  of  brick.  The  streets  are  roughly  paved  on  each  side  . 
with  large  boulders  or  pebbles  from  the  downs  adjacent. 
The  market-house  for  cheese,  butter,  and  com,  is  at  the  | 
east  end  of  the  street : it  is  an  anticnt  building,  having  in  j 
its  upper  story  a council-chamber,  assembly-rooms,  and 
court-house.  The  shambles  or  butcher's-market  are  near 
it.  The  churches  are  both  in  the  main  street ; St.  Mary  's 
is  at  its  eastern  end,  near  the  market-house ; it  is  an  old 
church  with  a freestone  tower  at  the  west  end,  with  a 
Norman  doorway  enriched  with  zigzag  ornaments : the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  near  the  western  end  of 
the  street,  adjacent  to  the  Castle  Inn,  and  has  a lofty  square 
tower  with  battlements  and  pinnacles.  There  are,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street,  some  remains,  now  converted  into 
a private  house,  of  an  antient  priory  forthe  regular  Canons 
of  St.  Augustine.  There  are  several  Dissenting  places  of 
worship  in  the  town. 

The  trade  of  Marlborough  is  not  great ; it  is  chiefly  in 
coal,  com,  and  malt.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  it  was  a great  thoroughfare,  and  one  of 
the  chief  posting  towns  between  London  and  Bath  and 
Bristol.  There  is  a small  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a 
more  important  one  on  Saturday ; and  several  yearly  fairs. 
Marlborough  is  a borough  by  prescription  ; the  corporation, 
under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Act,  has  four 
aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  but  no  commission  of  the 
peace.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament : its  boundaries 
were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act.  The  living  of  St. 
Mary’s  is  a vicarage  ofthe  clear  yearly  value  of  100/.,  with 
a glebe-house:  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  a rectory  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  130/. : both  are  in  the  rural  deanery 
of  Marlborough,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  and  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury.  There  were  in  the  borough,  in  1833,  ! 
twelve  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  531  scholars,  namely, 
about  205  boy*  and  236  girls,  and  90  children  of  sex  not 
distinguished  in  the  return;  giving  between  one  in  six 
and  one  in  seven  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction. 
One  of  the  day-schools  was  a small  but  well -endowed  gratn- 
mar-sehool ; and  one,  a national-school,  with  07  boys  and 
95  girls,  was  also  a Sunday-school.  There  were  besides, 
two  Sundav-schools  with  117  boys  and  154  girls;  giving  in 
all  433  children,  or  one  in  eight  of  the  population,  under 
instruction  on  Sunday. 

Henry  of  Marlborough,  an  historical  writer  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries ; Obadiah  Sedgewick  and 
Christopher  Fowler,  eminent  puritan  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  John  Hughes,  the  poet  and  dramatist; 
Harte,  the  historian  of  Gustavus  Adolphus;  and  the  well 
known  Dr.  Sacheverell,  were  all  natives  of  Marlborough. 

Westbury  is  in  the  hundred  of  Westbury,  102  miles  from 
the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  South-Western 
Railway  to  Basinsgtoke,  and  from  thence  by  Andover,  Lud- 
gershall,  Kushal),  and  Market  Lavington.  It  is  a place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  a number  of  Roman  coins  have 
been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  antiquarians  have 

f imposed  to  fix  here  the  site  of  the  Antonine  station  Ver- 
ucio,  but  the  opinion  is  not  general.  Little  is  known  of 
the  antient  condition  or  history  of  Westbury : it  was  incor- 
porated by  Edward  I.  by  charier,  and  sent  members  to  par- 
liament in  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  The  statistics  of  the 
parish  in  1831  were  as  follows  : — 
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The  old  borough  comprehends  only  a part  of  the  town  : 
it  was  augmented  by  the  Boundary  Act  by  the  addition  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  parish.  The  town  consists  of  one 
long  crooked  street  and  of  some  smaller  streets,  irregularly 
laid  out.  Westbury  Leigh  forms  another  street,  separated 
by  an  interval  of  open  road  from  the  principal  street  of 
" estbury.  The  church  is  a large  antient  building,  with 
a central  tower  and  a fine  west  window,  and  several  monu- 
ments. A handsome  town-hall  was  erected,  a.d.  1815,  by 
Sir  M.  M.  Lopez,  the  then  patron  of  the  borough.  The 
clothing  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  parish,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly ; it  gave  employment  in 
the  whole  parish,  in  1831,  to  200  men,  besides  women  and 


children.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there  are  two  con- 
siderable yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  sheep,  and 
cheese. 

The  borough  was  formerly  very  close : the  corporation 
is  not  noticed  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Act. 
The  living  of  Westbury  is  a vicarage  united  with  the 
chapelries  of  Dilton  and  Bratton,  of  the  joint  clear  yearly 
value  of  238/.,  with  a glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Wylie,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury,  but 
in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  precentor  of  Salisbury 
cathedral.  The  parish  of  Westbury  contained  in  1833 
seventeen  daily-schools  of  all  kind*,  with  578  scholars, 
namely,  363  boys  and  215  girls,  giving  about  one  in  thir- 
teen of  the  population  under  daily  instruction.  One  ofthe 
schools  was  an  infant-school  with  117  children,  namely.  53 
boys  and  64  girls ; another  was  an  endowed  Ijincasterian 
school,  with  176  boys ; both  these  were  partly  supported  by 
subscription ; the  rest  were  private  schools.  There  were 
also  twelve  Sunday-schools,  with  1564  scholars,  namely, 
753  boys  and  811  girls,  giving  between  one  in  four  and  one 
in  five  of  the  population  under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Bryan  Edwards,  the  historian  of  the  West  Indies,  was  a 
native  of  Westbury. 

Wilton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Branch  and  Dole,  3 miles 
west-north-west  of  Salisbury,  and  88  from  the  General  Post- 
Office,  London,  by  the  South-Western  Railway  to  Basing- 
stoke, and  thence  through  Andover  and  Salisbury.  Wil- 
ton is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  former  importance 
is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  of  its  having  given  name 
to  the  county,  which  is  called  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
Wiltunseire.  The  town  itself  appear*  to  have  obtained  its 
name  from  the  river  Wily  (Wily-town,  Wilton \ near  which 
! it  stands.  It  was  the  Beene  of  one  of  Alfred’s  earlier 
I battles  with  the  Danes  (a.d.  871  \ and  some  have  supposed  it 
to  be  the  Ellendune  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  other 
antient  authorities,  where  Egbert  conquered  (a.d.  823)  the 
Mercian  King  Beomwulf,  and  established  the  permanent 
supremacy  of  the  West  Saxon  dynasty.  Wilton  was  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  West  Saxon  kings ; and  an  abbey 
for  nuns,  which  was  either  originally  or  soon  became  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  existed  here  at  an  early  period,  of 
which  Alfred  and  his  successors  Edward  the  Elder,  Athel- 
stan,  Edmund,  Edred,  and  Edgar,  were  great  benefactors. 
Wilton  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Danish  King  Sweyn, 
in  the  reign  of  Elhelred  II.  (a.d.  1003),  but  appears*  to 
have  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  a place  of  importance  at 
the  lime  of  the  Conquest.  It  received  n charter  from 
Henry  I.  In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen,  the  king  was  about 
to  fortify  the  monastery  in  order  1o  check  the  garrison  which 
Maud  the  empress  had  atOldSarum,  when  he  was  attacked 
and  driven  away  by  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  em- 
press's chief  supporter.  The  yearly  revenue  of  the  abbey  at 
the  dissolution  was  652/.  11s.  gross,  or  601/.  1«.  if  /, 
clear.  Wilton  was  for  a time  (a.d.  909-1045,  or  later)  the 
seat  of  a bishopric  formed  by  the  dismemberment  of  the 
diocese  of  Sheroome,  and  afterwards  reunited  with  it,  just 
before  the  removal  of  the  see  to  Sarum.  [Sarvm.]  The 
statistics  ofthe  borough  and  parish  of  Wilton  in  1831  were 
as  follows : — 
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The  borough  has  been  enlarged  for  parliamentary  pur- 
poses by  the  addition  of  the  parishes  of  rugglestone,  Strat- 
ford-under-t  he-Cast  1 e,  Great  Dumford,  Woodford,  South 
Newton,  Wishford,  Barford,  Burcombe,  Netherhampton, 
West  Hamhara,  and  Brit  ford ; and  parts  ofthe  parishes  of 
Fishcrton-Anger,  Bishopston,  Toney -St  rat  ford,  Combe- 
Bisset,  and  Humington : this  enlarged  borough  compre- 
hends an  extensive  rural  district,  and  has  a population  of 
8315.  The  town  stands  on  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Nadder  and  the  Wily,  of  which  the 
formet  flows  on  the  south  side  and  the  latter  on  the  north- 
east side.  The  village  of  Fugglestone  and  the  hamlets  of 
Ditchampton  and  Bulbridge,  in  Wilton  parish,  are  so  near 
to  the  town  that  they  may  he  regarded  as  suburb*.  Wilton 
consist*  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  on  the  road  from  Salis- 
bury to  Ilindon  and  Merc.  The  church,  formerly  the 
abbey  church,  consists  of  the  nave  and  western  tower, 
which  are  antient,  side  aisle*  of  the  Elizabethan  or  early 
Stuart  period,  and  a chancel  of  modem  dale.  There  are 
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several  monuments  of  the  Herbert  flumlv.  Opposite  the 
church  is  * the  county  cross.’  The  town-hall  is  an  antient 

flam  brick  building;  and  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
ndcpendcuts  and  Methodists.  Near  the  town  is  Wilton 
House,  the  scat  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a mansion  of 
incongruous  architecture  but  imposing  appearance,  stand- 
ing in  a noble  park  and  gardens.  The  nouse  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities,  and  a valuable 
library.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  tne  site  of  the  antient 
abbey. 

Wilton  was  formerly  famed  for  its  carpet  manufacture  : 
this  branch  of  industry,  though  declined^gave  employment 
in  the  parish,  in  1831,  to  forty  men.  The  market  'is  not 
held  regularly.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs ; one  of  them  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sheep-fain  in  England. 

The  living  of  Wilton  is  a rectory,  united  with  the  rectory 
of  Bulbridge,  the  vicarage  of  Ditchampton,  and  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Netherhampton,  of  the  joint  clear  yearly 
value  of  430?.,  with  a glebe-nouse,  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Wilton,  in  the  archdeaconry  Rnd  diocese  of  Salisbury. 

The  parish  contained,  in  1833,  eight  day-schools  of  all 
kinds,  with  112  scholars,  namely,  69  boys  and  43  girls; 
giving  only  about  one  in  eighteen  of  the  population  under 
daily  instruction.  One  of  the  schools  was  an  endowed 
school  for  educating,  clothing,  and  apprenticing  20  poor 
boys.  There  were  two  Sunday-schools,  one  of  them  a 
national  school,  having  together  256  scholars,  namely,  1 16 
boys  and  140  girls ; giving  one  in  eight  of  the  population 
under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Great  Bedwin  is  in  the  hundred  of  Kinwardstone,  72 
miles  from  the  General  Post-office,  London,  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  to  Reading,  and  thence  by  Newbury, 
Hungerford,  and  Cross  Ford.  Great  Bedwin  was  a place 
of  note  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  has  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood an  earthwork  called  Chisbury  Castle,  said  to  have 
been  formed  or  strengthened  by  Cissa,  a Saxon  chieftain 
in  these  parts,  though  some  think  that  Cissa's  fortification 
was  on  ‘ Castle  Hill/  south  of  the  town,  on  which  exten- 
sive foundations  of  walls  have  been  discovered.  A tierce 
battle  between  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Escuin,  or 
Escwin,king  of  Wessex,  was  fought  near  Bedwin,  a.d.  695. 
Tile  borough,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  sent 
members  to  parliament  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  but  was 
disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  The  parish  of  Great 
Bedwin  has  an  area  of  10,420  acres,  and  contained,  in  1831, 
1157  houses  inhabited  and  1 uninhabited,  with  a population 
of  486  families  or  2191  persons : three-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation were  agricultural.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
two  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
church  is  built  of  flint  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  nave, 
chancel,  and  transept : the  nave  is  apparently  of  Norman 
architecture,  the  chancel  of  Early  English  character.  The 
church  contains  numerous  monuments,  some  of  them  very 
antient:  among  them  is  one  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  father 
of  Jane  Seymour,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  There  is  an 
antient  market-house,  but  the  market  is  discontinued. 
There  are  two  yearly  fairs.  The  borough  is  not  noticed 
in  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  The  living  of  Great 
Bedwin  is  a vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  212/., 
locally  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Marlborough,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  but  in 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of  Salisbury.  The 
parish  had,  in  1833,  thirteen  day-schools  of  all  kinds  (one 
of  them  endowed),  with  145  scholars,  giving  about  one  in 
fifteen  of  the  population  under  instruction  in  the  week; 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  120  children  ; giving  only 
one  in  eighteen  of  the  population  under  instruction  on 
Sunday. 

Downton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Downton,  6 miles  south- 
south-east  of  Salisbury,  and  91  from  the  General  Post- 
Office,  London,  by  the  South-Western  Railway  to  Basing- 
stoke, and  thence  by  Andover  and  Salisbury.  The  place 
was  of  some  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and  had  a 
castle,  of  which  extensive  earthworks  remain  ; but  no  his- 
torical notices  or  traditions  of  interest  are  connected  with 
the  place.  Downton  sent  members  to  parliament,  but 
with  some  interruptions,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  until 
the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  11,420  acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  715 
houses,  namely,  693  inhabited,  14  uninhabited,  and  8 
building,  with  a population  of  783  families  or  3519  persons, 
about  half  agricultural.  The  town  consists  of  a long 
straggling  street,  stretching  across  the  Avon,  over  the 
P.  C.,  No.  1733. 


three  arms  of  which  there  arc  three  bridges ; and  of  one  or 
two  other  streets.  It  is  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The 
church  is  a large  cross  church,  with  nave  and  side  aisles, 
chancel,  and  transept,  with  a tower  at  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transept : it  contains  a number  of  monu- 
ments. Theie  is  an  antient  stone  cross,  called  ‘ the  bo- 
rough cross/  at  which  the  parliamentary  elections  were 
formerly  held.  The  borough  is  not  noticed  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Reform  Act.  The  market  has  been 
discontinued  for  many  years. 

The  living  of  Downton  with  Nunton  is  a vicarage,  united 
with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Rcdlynch,  of  the  joint  clear 
yearly  value  of  571/-,  with  a glebe-house,  in  the  rural 
deanery  of  Wilton,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Salisbury.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  thirty-eight 
day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  621  scholars,  namely,  243 
hoys  and  378  girls ; giving  above  one  in  six  of  the  popula- 
tion under  daily  instruction.  Of  these  schools,  two  were 
national  schools,  with  48  hoys  and  47  girls ; and  were  sup- 
ported partly  by  endowment,  partly  by  subscription.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  nine  Sunday-schools,  four  of  them 
national  schools,  with  589  scholars,  namely,  253  boys  and 
336  girls ; giving  about  one  in  six  of  the  population  under 
instruction  on  Sundays. 

Heytesbury  is  in  the  hundred  of  Heytesbury,  96  miles 
from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  ^outh-Wes- 
tem  Railway  to  Basingstoke,  and  from  thence  by  Ames- 
bury;  and  17  miles  from  Salisbury  on  the  road  to  War- 
minster. Heytesbury  had  for  its  Saxon  name  Hegtrcdes- 
hiryg,  softened  in  Domesday  into  Haseherie.  No  historical 
interest  attaches  to  it.  It  sent  members  to  parliament 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  and  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  3380  acres,  and 
contained,  in  1831,  280  houses,  namely,  2G8  inhabited,  II 
uninhabited,  and  1 building;  with  a population  of  289 
families  or  1412  persons,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
agricultural.  The  town  is  in  a pleasant  valley  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Wily,  and  consists  of  some  streets  irre- 
gularly laid  out,  and  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The 
manuracture  of  woollen  cloth  employed  about  35  men  in 
1831.  There  is  no  market,  and  but  one  small  yearly  fair 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  church  is  a large  cross  church, 
with  a square  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transept.  It  was  ant iently  collegiate.  There  is  an  hospital 
or  almshouse,  founded  and  endowed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury by  Walter  Lord  Hungerford.  The  living  of  Heytes- 
bury is  a perpetual  curacy,  united  with  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Knook,  of  the  joint  clear  yearly  value  of  131/., 
in  the  rural  deanery  of  Wylie,  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Salisbury.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833, 
six  day-schools,  with  132  scholars;  giving  about  one  in  ten 
or  eleven  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction  ; and  four 
Sunday-schools,  with  202  scholars ; giving  one  in  seven  of 
the  population  under  instruction  on  Sundays.  All  the 
Sunday-schools  end  live  of  the  day-schools  were  supported 
by  contributions. 

Hindoo  is  in  the  hundred  of  Downton,  97}  miles  from 
the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  Sonth  Western 
Railway  to  Basingstoke,  and  thence  by  Andover  and  Ames- 
bury ; and  15£  from  Salisbury,  on  the  road  to  Ilchcster 
and  Chard.  This  borough  sent  members  to  parliament 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  until  the  Reform  Act,  by 
which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  270 
acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  187 houses;  namely,  181  in- 
habited, and  3 uninhabited,  with  a population  of  184  fami- 
liea,  921  persons.  The  town  consists  of  one  principal  street 
and  three  shorter  ones,  two  of  them  crossing  the  main  street 
at  right  angles.  The  church  or  chapel  (for  East  Knoyleis 
the  mother  church)  is  in  the  main  street,  and  is  a plain 
building.  There  is  a market  on  Thursday,  but  it  is  much 
declined  from  its  former  importance  ; and  there  arc  two 
yearly  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry.  The 
borough  is  not  noticed  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Re- 
form Act.  The  living  is  a donative,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  73/.,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Chalke,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  There  were  in  the 
parish,  in  1833.  five  day-schools,  with  from  172  to  176 
scholars;  namely,  71  boys,  65  girls,  and  from  36  to  40 
children  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  returns,  giving  nearly  one 
in  five  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction.  Two  of 
these  schools,  with  71  hoys  and  65  girls,  were  supported 
by  Ix>rd  Calthorpe ; and  were  also  Sunday  schools,  attended 
on  Sundays  by  71  boys  and  83  girls,  giving  154  children. 
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or  one  in  six  of  the  population  under  instruction  on 
Sundays. 

Ludgershall  is  in  the  hundred  of  Amesbury,  74  miles 
from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  South-Western 
1 tail  way  to  Basingstoke,  and  from  thence  by  Andover.  The 
town  is  called  Litlegarsele  in  Domesday.  It  had  a castle 
erected  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  of  which  there 
are  some  remains.  It  sent  members,  though  not  uninter- 
ruptedly, from  the  time  ofEdward  I.  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform”  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  The  borough  is 
not  noticed  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Act. 
The  statistics  of  the  borough  and  pariah,  in  1831,  were  as 
follows : — 

IIOOMH 

in  acm.  Inhabited.  Uninhibited.  Building.  Total. 

1060  lie  4 0 120 

Famillti 

chiefly  employed  in 

Act  enlturi'.  Trade,  far.  fHheia.  Total.  Per«on«. 

59  33  20  118  533 

The  town  is  in  a pleasant  situation : the  streets  are 
neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The  church  isof  irregular  form, 
with  nave,  chancel,  and  two  transepts  of  very  unequal 
dimensions.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  separated  by  a | 
pointed  arch,  the  archway  being  occupied  by  a wooden  I 
screen  ; and  there  is  a low  square  western  tower  of  irre-  ! 
gular  shape,  built  of  flint  and  brick.  The  market  has  long 
been  given  up,  but  a mutilated  stone  cross  distinguishes 
what  was  formerly  the  market-place.  There  is  a consider- 
able yearly  fair.  The  living  is  a rectoiyof  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  274/.,  in  the  rural  deanery  ot‘  Amesbury,  In  the 
archdeacon ry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  There  we're  in  the 
parish,  in  1833.  three  day-schools,  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion, with  40  scholars,  viz.  20  boys  and  20  girls,  giving 
from  one  in  eleven  to  one  in  twelve  of  the  population 
under  daily  instruction.  There  w'ere  no  Sunday-schools. 

Woott  on-Basset  is  in  Kingsbridge  hundred.  87  miles  from 
the  General  Post-Office,  J-ondoti,  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  which  passes  near  the  town.  It  is  called  in 
Domesday,  Wodetone  ; and  was  held  by  Milo  Crispin,  but 
afterwards  passed  to  the  Bassets  of  Wycombe,  from  whom 
it  obtained  its  distinguishing  epithet.  The  town  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  from  the  time  of  Henrv  VI.  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  It  is 
on  an  elevated  site,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  street  along 
the  road  from  Cricklade  to  Cnlne,  lined  with  houses,  built 
chiefly  of  brick  and  thatched., The  statistics  of  the  borough 
and  parish,  in  1831,  were  as  follows : — 

IIUMM 

Am  . ■■  ■ -- 

insert-*.  Inhabited.  Uninhabited.  Building.  Total. 

4830  400  28  0 428 

Families 


engaged  in 

Agriculture-  Trade,  ke.  Otliere.  Total.  Person*. 

243  75  86  404  1896 

The  church  is  an  antient  structure  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  arc  six  yearly 
fairs.  The  corporation  is  not  noticed  in  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Reform  Act.  The  living  of  Wootton  Basset  is 
a vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  461/.,  with  a glebe- 
house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Avebury,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Wilts,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  There 
were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  nine  day-schools  with  197 
scholars,  namely,  38  boys  and  38  girls  and  121  children  of 
sex  not  stated,  giving  from  one  in  nine  to  one  in  ten  of  the 
population  unaer  daily  instruction : and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  214  scholars  namely,  100  boys  and  54  girls 
and  60  children  of  sex  not  stated  in  ihe  return,  giving 
about  one  in  nine  of  the  population  under  instruction  on 
Sunday. 

Highworth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Highworth,  Cricklpxlc, 
and  Staple,  79  miles  from  the  General  Post -Office,  London, 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  ShrivenhRm,  which  is 
distant  from  Highworth  four  miles.  The  parish  has  an  area 
of  9810  acres;  it  is  divided  into  seven  chapelries  or  tyth- 
ings,  and  contained,  in  1831,  a population  ol‘3127.  High- 
worih  tything  had  at  that  time  130  houses,  namely,  123 
inhabited,  6 uninhabited,  and  1 building,  with  a popula- 
tion of  124  families,  or  632  persons,  about  one-sixth  agri- 
cultural. Hie  town  is  on  a hill,  on  the  road  between 
chlade  and  Swindon  : it  is  neither  paved  nor  lighted, 
c houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  of  which  there  are 


quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  church  is  mthe  middle 
of  the  town ; it  is  an  antient  building,  having  a chapel 
on  the  south  side,  hung  round  with  pieces  of  antient 
armour.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  two 
yearly  fairs,  namely,  a cattle  fair  and  a statute  fair  for 
hiring  servants.  The  towm  was  formerly  inc  orporated,  but 
lost  its  privilege  of  sending  members  to  parliament  through 
disuse,  and  the  corporation  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  living 
is  a vicarage  united  with  the  chapelries  of  Broad  Blunsdon, 
South  Marston,  and  Sevenhanipton,  all  in  the  parish,  ot 
the  joint  clear  yearly  value  of  468/,,  with  a glebe-house,  in 
the  rural  dcaneiy  of  Cricklade,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Bristol,  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  There 
were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  one  infant  whool  with 
50  children,  and  four  otner  day-schools,  with  159  scholars, 
namely,  117  boys  and  42  girls,  giving  about  one  in  fifteen 
of  the  population  under  daily  instruction  ; and  three  Sun- 
day-schools, with  417  scholars,  namely,  223  boys  and  194 
girls,  giving  above  one  in  eight  of  the  population  under 
instruction  on  Sunday.  One  of  the  day-schools  was  partly 
supported  by  endowment  and  subscription. 

East  or  Market  Lavington  is  in  the  hundred  of  Swan- 
borough,  about  113  miles  from  the  General  Post-Office, 
London,  by  the  Great.  Western  Railway  to  Chippenham, 
and  from  thence  by  Devizes.  The  parish,  including  the 
tything  of  Easterton,  has  an  area  of  5840  acres,  and  had,  in 
1831,330  houses,  namely,  319  inhabited,  7 uninhabited, 
and  4 building,  with  a population  of  356  families,  or  1525 
persons,  about  two-thirds  agricultural.  The  town  is  in  the 
v alley  between  the  green  sand  and  chalk  lulls  on  the  north- 
! west  side  of  Salisbury  Plain  ; the  two  principal  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles ; and  the  hamlet  of  Easterton 
nearly  adjoins  the  town  on  the  north-east.  The  church  is 
in  the  town,  and  is  of  Gothic  architecture  of  the  later  or 
perpendicular  period.  The  market,  if  continued,  is  on 
Wednesday,  and  there  is  one  yearly  fair.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  300/.,  with  a glebe- 
house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Pottern,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Wilts,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  There  were  in  the 
whole  parish,  in  1833,  five  day-schools  with  87  children, 
namely,  26  boys  and  46  girls,  and  15  children  of  sex  not 
stated,  giving  about  one  in  seventeen  of  the  population 
under  instruction  in  the  w eek ; and  two  Sunday-schools, 
with  262  scholars,  namely  121  boys  and  141  girls,  giving 
one  in  six  of  the  population  under  instruction  on  Sunday. 
Bishop  Tanner,  author  of  the  ‘ Notilia  Monastica,’  was  a 
native  of  Market  Lavington. 

Melksham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Melksham,  about  104 
miles  from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  to  Chippenham,  and  from  thence  through 
Laycock.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  the  manor 
belonged  to  the  crown,  and  the  town  appears  to  have  been 
a place  of  some  consequence ; but  it  afterwards  declined, 
and  continued  in  obscurity  until  it  was  revived  by  the 
introduction  of  the  cloth  manufacture  ; but  that  branch  of 
industry  has  of  late  years  somewhat  declined.  Some  yean 
since  mineral  waters  were  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town ; and  hot  and  cold  baths  have  been  established, 
and  houses  built  for  visitors  to  * the  Sira.’  The  parish  has 
an  area  of  8020  acres,  without  including  the  chapelry  of 
Seend,  which  is  a dependency  of  it : it  had.  in  1831,  995 
houses ; namely,  942  inhabited,  48  uninhabited,  and  5 
building,  with  a population  of  973  families  or  4722  per- 
sons, about  two-sevenths  agricultural.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  one  long  winding  irregular  street,  chiefly 
along  the  road  from  Bath  to  Devizes,  but  partly  on  the 
road  to  West  bury : the  principal  part  of  the  town  is  di- 
vided by  the  river  Avon,  over  which  is  a balustraded  stone 
bridge  of  four  arches,  from  a suburb  called  ‘ the  city,’  a 
designation  which  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  the 
site  of  a Roman  station  ; but  there  is  no  reason  from  his- 
tory or  tradition  to  think  it  was.  The  houses,  which  are 
of  stone,  are  of  neat  appearance  ; and  the  main  street  is 
paved  and  lighted  witli  gas.  The  church,  which  lies  back 
from  the  street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  towtv  is  a cross 
church,  with  some  Norman  portions,  and  a handsome  tower 
rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  and 
two  chantry  chapels  on  the  south  side.  There  are  places 
of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan*,  and 
Quakers.  Ihe  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  broad- 
cloth and  kerseymere,  which  employed  in  the  pariah,  in 
1831,  about  170  men.  'ihe  market  is  held  once  a fortnight ; 
for  cattle,  pigs,  &c.  on  Monday ; and  there  is  one  yearly  flur 
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There  are  petty  sessions  once  a fortnight,  and  a court  for  the  the  parish,  in  1833,  seven  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  185 
recovery  of  small  debts  is  held  once  in  three  weeks.  The  scholars ; namely,  92  boys  and  93  girls ; and  three  Sunday- 
living  is  a vicarage,  united  with  the  chapelries  of  Seend,  schools,  with  194  scholars ; namely,  84  boys  and  1 10  girls ; 
Earl -Stoke,  and  Shaw,  of  the  joint  clear  yearly  value  of  giving  between  one  in  nine  and  one  in  ten  of  the  popula- 
916/.,  with  a glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Pot  tern,  tiou  under  daily  instruction,  and  about  one  in  nine  under 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  instruction  on  Sundays.  One  of  the  day-schools,  with  40 
There  were  in  the  parish,  without  including  the  cliapelry  boys  and  10  girls,  was  supported  by  an  endowment, 
of  Seend,  in  1833,  five  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  320  Trowbridge  is  in  the  hundred  ol  Melkslmm,  120^  miles 
scholars;  namely,  180  boys,  90  girls,  and  fiO  children  of  from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  Great  Western 
sex  not  stated  in  the  return ; and  four  Sunday-schools,  Railway  to  Ball),  and  from  thence  by  Bradford.  Trovv- 
with  GTu  scholars,  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  return  ; giving  bridge  had  a castle  or  some  fortification  in  the  reign  of 
one  in  fifteen  of  the  population  under  instruction  daily,  and  Stephen,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  supporters  of  the 
one  in  seven  under  instruction  in  the  week.  One  of  the  Empress  Maud,  and  taken  by  the  king's  forces.  John  of 
day-schools  was  an  infant-school,  with  50  children;  and  Gaunt  either  repaired  this  castle  or  built  a new  one  ; but  it 
two  others  were  Loncasterian  schools,  with  130  boys  and  was  in  ruins  in  Iceland's  time : he  tells  us  that  of  seven  great. 
90  girls;  all  three  partly  supported  by  subscription,  and  towers  there  was  only  a part  of  two.  The  castle  stood  on 
the  Lancasterian  schools  having  also  a small  endowment,  the  south  side  of  the  town,  near  the  river  Were.  There 
Mere  is  in  the  hundred  of  Mere,  194  miles  from  the  arc  no  remains  now,  and  its  site  is  built  over.  The  parish 
General  Post-Office,  Loudou,  by  the  South-Western  Rail-  has  an  area  of  1960  acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  2289 
way  to  Basingstoke,  and  from  thence  by  Andover.  Ames-  houses,  namely,  2105  inhabited,  181  uninhabited,  and  3 
bury,  and  Hindon ; or  22  miles  west  of ’Salisbury  through  building ; with  a population  of  2175  families,  or  10,8G3  per- 
Baiford  and  llindon.  The  manor  of  Mere  belonged  in  me  sons,  a very  small  port  agricultural.  The  town  is  on  a 
reign  of  Henry  III.  to  the  king’s  brother,  Richani,  earl  of  rocky  hill  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Were,  a tributary 
Cornwall  and  king  of  the  Romans,  who  built  a castle  here,  of  tKe  Avon : it  was,  and  probably  is  still,  the  largest  town 
the  site  of  which  may  still  be  distinguished  on  the  north-  in  the  county,  with  thp  exception  of  Salisbury.  It  consists 
west  side  of  the  town.  The  pariah  has  an  area  of  7400  of  several  streets,  irregularly  laid  out,  paved,  aud  lighted 
acres,  divided  into  three  tythings,  the  town  ty  thing,  Wood-  with  gas.  The  houses  are  cnieflycf  stone;  and  generally 
lands  and  Chaddenwicke  for  ChaddunwyrlT.  ty  thing,  and  old  aud  of  mean  appearance.  The  parish  church  is  in 
Zeals  tything:  the  town  tything  contained,  in  1831,  391  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  James:  it  is 
houses ; namely,  300  inhabited  and  4 uninhabited ; with  a a spacious  edifice,  with  a nave,  chancel,  two  aisles  with 
population  of  300  families  or  H82  persons,  rather  more  chapels  attached  to  their  eastern  extremities,  a north  and 
than  one-third  agricultural.  The  population  of  the  whole  a south  porch,  and  a large  western  tower  and  spire.  The 
parish,  in  1831,  was  2708.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  flat,  and  is  ornamented  with  rich 
one  street  of  indifferent  houses,  irregularly  built  along  the  carving,  and  some  of  the  windows  have  fragments  of  stained 
road  from  London  and  Salisbury  to  \Yineaunton  and  glass.  The  font,  which  is  octagonal,  is  also  richly  carved. 
Exeter.  The  church,  which  is  on*  the  south  side  of  the  There  are  two  district  churches  or  chapel s-Oi’-ease  in  the 
town,  is  a handsome  Gothic  building,  chiefly  of  perpeu-  parish,  namely.  Trinity  church  or  chapel  in  the  town,  and 
dicular  character,  having  a western  tower,  witii  battlements  Slaver  ton  chapel,  in  the  hamletof  Staverton,  about  two  miles 
and  pinnacles.  The  northern  porch  appears  from  its  archi-  north  of  the  town.  There  are  several  places  of  worship  for 
lecture  to  bo  more  antient  than  the  body  of  the  church.  General  and  Particular  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Indepen- 
There  is  a market-cross,  or  market-house,  in  the  centre  dents.  The  principal  branch  of  industry  at  Trowbridge  is 
of  the  town.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and  ker-  the  manufacture  oi  broad-doth  and  kerseymere,  especially 
seyraere  is  carried  on  in  the  parish,  but  to  a very  small  the  latter:  the  two  branches  in  1831  gave  employment  to 
extent,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  tything  of  Zeals:  it  em-  1994  men,  besides  women  and  children.  Trowbridge  is 
ployed,  in  1831, 27  men  in  that  tything,  7 in  the  town  tyth-  the  largest  clothing  town  in  the  county  and  one  of  the 
mg,  and  4 in  the  tyttiing  of  Woodlands  and  Chaddenwicke.  largest  in  the  west  of  England.  The  clothing  trade  is  of 
The  manufacture  of  dowlas  and  bed-ticking  was  carried  considerable  antiquity  here.  Leland  says  of  Trowbridge, 
on  some  years  since.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  ‘the  towne  standeth  on  a rocky  hill ; and  is  very  welle 
there  are  two  large  yearly  fairs.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  buildid  of  stone,  and  florisheth  by  drapery.’  He  mentions 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  200/.,  with  a glebe-house,  in  some  of  the  greftt  clothiers  of  the  place,  and  records  their 
the  rural  deanery  of  Wylie,  in  tiie  archdeaconry  and  dio-  benefactions  to  the  town.  The  market  is  on  Saturday ; 
cese  of  Salisbury.  The  parish  contained,  in  1833,  nine  some  of  our  authorities  give  the  place  three  market*  weekly, 
day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  201  scholars;  namely,  130  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  ; there  is  a yearly 
boys  and  71  girls ; and  one  Sunday  school,  with  300  scho-  fair.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  there  is  a court 
lark  ; namely.  100  boys  and  200  girls ; giving  between  one  of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  which  holds  its 
in  thirteen  and  one  in  fourteen  of  the  population  under  sittings  every  three  weeks.  The  living  is  a rectory  united 
daily  instruction,  and  one  in  nine  under  instruction  on  Sun-  with  the  chapelrie*  of  Trinity  and  Staverton  chapels,  of  the 
day.  One  of  the  day-schools,  with  20  boys,  bad  a small  joint  dear  yearly  value  of 600/.,  with  a glebe-house,  in  the 
endowment.  rural  deanery  of  Potfcjrn,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  in 

Swindon  is  in  the  hundred  of  Kingsbridge,  81  miles  from  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  It  was  held  for  several  years  by 
the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  Great  Western  the  poet  Crabbe,  who  was  much  respected  in  the  town  by 
Railway,  which  passes  near  the  town.  Swindon  is  plea-  persons  of  all  denominations,  and  whose  decease  was  the 
sanUy  situated  on  a Ini)  commanding  an  extensive  pro-  occasion  of  very  general  regret.  There  were  in  the  parish, 
spect,  and  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out  in  1833,  fourteen  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  978  scholars. 
The  area  of  the  parish  is  3510  acres:  it  comprehended,  in  namely,  449  boys,  315  girls,  aud  214  children  of  sex  not 
1831,332  houses;  namely,  325  inhabited,  4 uninhabited,  stated  in  the  return;  and  ten  Sunday-schools,  with  2144 
and  3 building ; with  a population  of  390  Dam  Hies  or  1742  scholars,  namely,  1060  boys  and  1084  girls ; giving  one  in 
persons,  about  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  agricultural.  There  eleven  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction,  and  one 
are  several  good  houses  in  and  round  the  town,  inhabited  in  five  under  instruction  on  Sundays.  Of  the  day-schools, 
bv  families  in  independent  circumstances.  The  parish  one,  with  198  children,  was  an  infant-school,  partly  supported 
church  is  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  town,  and  is  of  mean  by  subscription ; another,  with  90  boys,  was  a national 
external  m>pear»nce,  but  neatly  fitted  up  within.  There  school  partly  supported  by  endowment ; two  others,  with 
are  some  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  market  is  on  280  boys  and  187  girls,  were  Lancastrian  schools,  partly 
Monday  lor  corn  and  other  commodities,  and  for  cattle  supported  by  subscription.  George  Keate,  a poet  and  mis 
every  alternate  Monday : there  are  five  yearly  fairs.  There  cellaneous  writer  of  the  last  century,  best  known  by  his 
is  a mill,  with  an  overshot  wheel  of  unusually  large  dimen-  account  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  was  a native  of  Trow 
•ions,  and  near  the  town  are  quarries  of  freestone  of  the  bridge. 

same  formation  as  the  Portland  atone,  which  employs  con-  Warminster  is  in  the  hundred  of  Warminster,  101)  miles 
siderable  number  of  men : the  stone  is  used  for  troughs,  from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  South 
tomb-stones,  mile-stones,  &c.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  of  Western  Railway  to  Basingstoke,  and  tram  thence  by  An- 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  302/.,  with  a glebe-house,  in  the  dover,  Amesbury,  and  Heytcsbury.  Camden  proposed  to 
nual  deanery  of  Cricklade,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol,  fix  here  the  Veriudo  of  Antoninus,  but  other  antiquaries 
in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  There  were  in  reject  this  opinion.  The  parish  lias  an  area  of  5450  acres. 
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and  comprehended,  in  1831,  1308  houses,  namely,  123G  in-  ' 
habited,  57  uninhabited,  am!  15  building;  with  a popula-  ! 
tion  of  127.’)  families,  or  Cl  15  persons,  more  than  one-'third 
agricultural.  The  town  is  in  a very  healthy  situation,  close 
to  the  western  border  of  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wily,  to  the  north  of  the  river  itself:  it  consists  of  several 
streets,  the  principal  one  extending  along  the  road  from 
Salisbury  to  Frome.  The  principal  street  is  well  paved; 
ami  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  neat  and  respect- 
able. The  parish  church  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  on  the  Bath  Road,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Denis:  it 
is  a spacious  and  liandsorae  church,  built  of  stone;  the 
tower  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  the  rest  of  the  church 
was  rebuilt  early  in  the  last  century.  A new  church, 
called  Christ  Church,  has  been  built  within  the  last  few 
years ; and  there  is  a chapel  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Lawrence,  founded  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  and  now  used  as  a chapel-of-ease.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterinn-Unitarians.  There  is  a 
handsome  town-hall  erected  by  the  marquis  of  Bath,  with 
a handsome  suit  of  rooms  for  assemblies,  public  meetings, 
&e.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  arc  three 
yearly  fairs.  The  market  is  a considerable  corn -market, 
though  it  has  been  injured  by  the  rivalry  of  Devizes,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  canal  navigation.  The  October  fair 
is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  ‘ the  great  fair,’  and  is  a con- 
siderable sheep,  cattle,  and  cheese  fair.  The  woollen  ma- 
nufacture which  was  formerly  carried  on  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  the  silk  manufacture,  which  was  introduced 
some  time  since,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  exists.  Only  seven  men 
were  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  parish  in  1831.  The 
Jiving  is  a vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  324/.,  with 
a glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Wylie,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The  vicar  presents  to 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Christ  Church,  which  is  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  150/.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in 
1831,  thirty-seven  day-schools  of  every  kind,  with  011 
scholars,  namely,  494  boys  and  417  girls : and  nine  Sunday- 
schools,  including  the  national  school,  which  was  a day- 
school  also,  with  1061  scholars,  namely,  555  boys  and  506 
girls;  giving  above  one  in  seven  of  the  population  under 
daily  instruction,  and  above  one  in  six  under  instruction  on 
Sundays.  Of  the  day-schools,  twenty-three  schools,  with 
359  scholars,  were  dame-schools  or  other  schools  for  small 
children ; one  was  a national  school  with  140  boys  and  GO 
girls,  and  40  girls  additional  on  Sundays : one  was  a Iancas- 
terian  school  with  80  girls  ; and  one  was  an  endowed  gram- 
mar-school with  48  boys. 

Some  of  the  villages  are  entitled  to  notice.  Aldbonrne 
(colloquially  pronounced  Auburn^  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Selkley,  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Marlborough.  It  is 
beautifully'  situated  in  a valley,  and  was  antientlv  a place 
of  importance.  In  modem  times  it  has  twice  suffered 
severely  from  fire.  In  1760  a conflagration  destroyed 
more  than  seventy  houses  ; and  in  1817  twenty  were  con- 
sumed. The  earl  of  Essex  was  beaten  here  by  the  royalists 
in  the  great  civil  war  a.d.  1043.  Aldboume  Chace,  an 
extensive  waste,  with  a large  rabbit-warren  on  the 
north  and  north-west  of  the  village,  was  formerly  well 
wooded  and  stocked  with  deer.  The  area  of  the  parish  is 
8000  acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1418,  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  agricultural.  Aldboume  had  formerly  a 
market  and  fairs,  but  they  have  been  discontinued : a small 
manufacture  of  fustians  was  carried  on  a few  years  since, 
but  if  it  still  exists  it  is  much  reduced.  Steeple-Ashton  is 
ia  Whorwelsdown  hundred,  about  three  miles  east  of 
Trowbridge ; it  was  formerly  a market  town,  and  in  Ice- 
land's time  was  the  seat  of  a considerable  clothing  manu- 
facture. It  has  a lofty  and  elegant  church,  with  nave, 
chancel,  side  aisles,  north  and  south  porches,  two  small 
chapels,  and  a large  western  tower.  Both  church  and 
tower  are  surmounted  by  battlements  and  pinnacles.  The 
tower  has  a fine  western  window,  and  was  antiently  sur- 
mounted by  a stone  spire,  or,  as  Lelaiul  calls  it,  a * spired 
steeple,’  which  gave  to  the  village  it*  distinguishing  epi- 
thet of  Steeple-Ashton.  The  spire  was  destroyed  in  two 
thunder-storms  in  July  and  October,  1G70.  A tessellated 
pavement,  differing  from  the  usual  style  and  materials  of 
Roman  pavements,  was  dug  up  at  Steeple-Ashton.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  7450  acres : it  is  divided  into  five  cha- 
pelries  or  tythmgs.  The  population  of  the  tything  of 
Bteeple-Ashtoo,  in  1831,  was  848 ; of  the  whole  parish, 


1854.  Box  is  in  the  hundred  of  Chippenham,  about  five 
miles  east  of  Bath,  in  a beautiful  valley  watered  by  a small 
feeder  of  the  Avon,  sometimes  called  the  Box  brook. 
There  are  considerable  quarries  near  Box,  of  the  freestone 
usually'  called  Bath  stone,  and  there  are  two  mineral 
springs.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  4130  acres  : the  popula- 
tion, in  1831,  was  1550,  of  whom  GO  men  were  employed  in 
stone  quarries  or  on  the  roads.  The  Great  Western  rail- 
way passes  near  Box.  and  the  longest  tunnel  on  the  line  is 
near  this  place.  North  Bradley  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Whorwelsdown.  two  miles  south  of  Trowbridge.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  3020  acres,  including  the  tything  of  South- 
wick  ; the  population  of  Southwick,  in  1831,  was  1452 ; 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  parish,  including  the  village  of 
North  Bradley,  1025;  together,  2477,  about  ono-fourth 
agricultural.  The  manufacture  ofbroad  cloth  and  kersey- 
mere is  actively  carried  on  in  the  village  ; it  gave  employ- 
ment in  1831  to  91  men.  Bratton  is  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
north-west  escarpment  of  the  southern  or  Salisbury  Plain 
chalk  district  in  Westhnry  hundred.  It  is  a hamlet  of 
Westbury,  from  which  it  is  distant  two  or  three  miles  cast- 
north-cast.  Bratton  camp  is  an  ant  ient  entrenchment  of 
irregular  form,  nearly  a mile  in  circuit,  and  enclosing  an 
area  of  twenty-three  acres,  on  the  edge  of  the  chalk  downs 
between  the  village  and  the  town  of  Westhury.  On  the 
escarpment  below  it  is  the  figure  of  a white  horse,  which 
Gough  supposed  to  he  a memorial  of  Alfred’s  virtory  at 
Eddington,  but  which  is  positively  asserted  by  others  to  be 
of  modem  date.  Bromham  or  Bremham  is  in  the  hundred 
of  Potteme  and  Cannings,  four  miles  north-west  from  De- 
vizes. It  is  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  Roman  station 
Verlucio.  ancl  some  Roman  antiquities,  consisting  of  a bath 
and  portions  of  a tesselated  pavement,  were  found  here 
about  eighty  years  since.  The  church  is  large  and  antient ; 
it  has  a chapel  richly  carved,  and  containing  some  antient 
banners  and  armour,  and  several  monuments  of  the  Baymton 
family.  Collinson,  author  of  the  history  of. Somersetshire,  was 
a native  of  Bromham.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  3300  acres ; 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  1556,  two-fifths  agricultural: 
62  men  were  employed  in  the  woollen  cloth  manufacture. 
Bishop’s-Cannings  is  in  the  hundred  of  Potteme  and  Can- 
nings. about  three  miles  north-east  from  Devizes : the  area 
of  the  parish  is  10,290  acres,  and  it  extends  to  the  old 
boundary'  of  the  borough  of  Devizes;  some  part  of  the 
chapelry  of  St.  James  in  Bishon’s-Cannings’  parish  is  in- 
cluded in  the  new  boundary  of  the  borough.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish,  in  1831,  wm  3350.  The  village  of  Bishop's 
Cannings  is  in  the  valley  beneath  the  southern  escarpment  of 
the  noiihern  chalk  district,  to  the  left  of  the  road  Between 
Marlborough  and  Devizes:  it  has  a fine  cross  church,  with 
nave  and  side  aisles,  transept,  south  porch,  a chantry'  on 
the  east  side  of  the  south  transept,  another  chantry'  chapel, 
and  a lady  chapel,  now  used  as  the  chancel.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  church  are  of  Norman  character,  other  parts 
are  Early  English,  and  the  battlements  and  some  windows 
in  the  nave  are  of  a Inter  period : the  tower  and  spire  rise 
from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  and  arc  of 
Early  English  character.  Corsham,  formerly  a market- 
town,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Chippenham,  about  four  miles 
west-south-west  of  Chippenham.  The  parish  ha*  an  area 
of  6710  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  2952,  nearly 
one-half  agricultural.  The  village  is  in  a healthy  situation, 
and  consists  of  a long  street,  with  the  houses  built  of  stone, 
with  a market-house  in  the  centre,  built  a.d.  1784.  by  Mr. 
Methuen,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  reviving  the  market. 
The  church  is  a large  antient  building,  lying  back  from 
the  church,  close  to  Corsham  Park,  the  seat  of  I/>rd 
Methuen  : it  consist*  of  a nave,  chancel,  a chapel  on  the 
north  side,  and  three  aisles,  with  a tower  and  spire.  There 
is  an  almshouse  at  the  south  end  of  the  village  for  six  poor 
women,  with  an  adjoining  lodge  for  4 the  master and  there 
are  meeting-houses  for  Independents  and  Baptists.  The 
manor  of  Corsham  was  antiently  a royal  demesne;  and 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  earls  of  Cornwall.  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  brotherof  Henry  III.,  granted  to  the  tenants 
of  the  manor  some  peculiar  privileges,  which  they  still 
retain,  especially  that  of  appointing  a bailiff,  who  is  sheriff 
and  coroner,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  the  manor. 
Corsham  House  is  a building  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  of 
very  incongruous  architecture : it  contains  a very  fine  col- 
lection of  paintings,  formed  by  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  an  emi- 
nent diplomatist,  early  in  the  last  century.  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  the  poet,  was  a native  of  Corsham.  Long- 
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bridge  Deverhill  or  Deverill  is  in  the  southern  division  of 
Damerham  hundred.  It  is  called  Longbridge  Devcrhill  to 
distinguish  it  from  four  other  villages  toYvhich  the  name  of 
Deverhill  is  common,  all  lying  within  about  three  miles 
south  of  Longbridge  Deverhill,  and  one  of  them,  Hill  De- 
verhill, immediately  adjacent  to  it.  Longbridge  Deverill 
parish  hns  an  area  of  4230  acres ; the  population,  in  1831, 
was  1307,  more  than  a third  agricultural : the  clothing 
manufacture  employed  above  fitly  men.  Dilfon  is  a 
suburb  of  Westbury,  of  which  parish  it  is  a chapelry.  The 
chapel  is  about  a mile  from  Westbury  : the  population  of 
the  chapelry,  in  1831,  was  2172,  of  whom  2(X)  men  were 
employed  in  manufacture  chiefly  or  wholly  of  woollen 
cloth  and  kerseymere.  Hilperton  is  little  more  than  n 
mile  north-cast  of  TroYvbridge  ; it  shares  in  the  cloth  and 
kerseymere  manufacture  of  that  town,  which  gave  employ- 
ment to  85  men  in  Hilperton  parish  in  1831.  The  area  of 
the  parish  is  980  acres;  the  population,  in  1831, was  1067. 
Kingswood  is  in  a portion  of  Chippenham  hundred  in- 
sulated in  Gloucestershire,  about  a mile  south  by  west  of 
Wootton-under-Edge.  There  was  formerly  a Cistertian 
abbey  here,  founded  a.d.  1130:  it  was  almost  forsaken 
soon  afterwards  by  the  removal  of  the  monks  to  Haselden, 
and  afterwards  to  Tetbury,  Kingswood  becoming  a cell 
with  only  a monk  or  two  to  say  inass ; but  about  a.d.  1170 
the  abbot  and  monks  returned  to  a place  called  Merewood, 
in  KingsYvood  parish,  where  the  village  now  is,  near  I he 
site  of  their  former  seat.  The  revenues  of  the  abbey  at 
the  dissolution  were  estimated  at  2 34/.  Ur.  2d.  gross,  or 
244/.  1 It.  2 d.  clear,  according  to  Speed  and  Dugdale.  The 
statement  of  a MS.  Valor,  quoted  by  Tanner,  differs  a little 
from  this  account.  Part  of  the  conventual  buildings,  con- 
sisting of  the  gate-house  of  the  abbey  and  a range  of  build- 
ings on  each  side,  lately  occupied  as  separate  dwellings, 
but  now  in  ruins,  are  still  standing.  The  area  of  Kings- 
wood parish  is  2320  acres;  the  population,  ill  1831,  was 
1447,  of  whom  123  men  were  employed  in  the  woollen 
cloth  manufacture.  East  Knoyle,  in  Downton  hundred, 
about  two  miles  south-west  of  Hindon  (area  of  parish 
5320  acres ; population,  in  1831,  1028,  chiefly  agricultural) 
was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  w I lose  father 
was  rector  of  the  parish.  Rainshtiry  is  in  Hamsbury  hun- 
dred, 5£  miles  north-west  from  Hungerford.  It  was  made 
the  seat  of  the  bishopric  erected  m the  ninth  or  tenth 
century  by  the  dismemberment  of  Wiltshire  from  the 
diocese  of  Sherborne  ; the  see  was  removed  after  an  in- 
terval to  Wilton,  but  at  what  period  is  doubtful ; and  was 
afterwards  reunited  to  Sherborne,  the  cathedral  being 
fixed  at  Old  Sarum,  from  which  it  was  removed  to 
Salisbury.  The  area  of  the  whole  parish,  which  is  divided 
into  three  tythings,  is  9060  acres  ; the  population,  in  1831, 
was  2290,  of  which  the  town  tything  contained  1538.  The 
church  is  spacious,  and  consists  of  a nave  and  two  aisles, 
a chancel,  and  a massive  western  tower.  Uamsbury  manor 
and  house  belong  to  Sir  Francis  Burdctt.  SherstonMagna, 
or  Great  Sheraton,  is  in  Chippenham  hundred,  ahout  six 
miles  west  of  Malmesbury,  lne  area  of  the  parish  is  4140 
acres ; the  population,  in  1831,  was  1301,  principally  agri- 
cultural. Sherston  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Sceor- 
stnno  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  scene  of  an  indecisive 
battle  (a.d.  1010)  between  Edmund  II.  (Ironside)  and 
Canute,  who  engaged  during  the  battle  in  personal  con- 
flict. The  village  is  partly  Yvithin  the  site  of  an  antient 
encampment,  part  of  which  is  obliterated.  There  is  a 
local  tradition  of  a conflict  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes, 
in  which  the  Saxons  were  commanded  by  a warrior  called 
* Kattlebone,’  of  whom  a gigantic  figYire  is  seen  on  the  sign 
of  an  inn.  Rattlebonc  is  thought  to  be  a popular  traditional 
name  of  Edmund  II.  The  church  at  Sherston  is  a very' 
large  cross  church,  comprehending  a nave,  two  aisles, 
transept,  and  large  south  porch.  It  is  of  various  dates, 
partly  Norman,  partly  later.  Southwick  (population,  in 
1831,  1452)  is  a tything  of  North  Bradley  in  Whorwcls- 
dovvn  hundred,  two  miles  south-south-west  of  Trowbridge. 
The  cloth  manufacture  employed,  in  1831,  113  men. 
Winaley  and  Limpley-stoke  are  chapelries  in  the  parish 
and  hundred  of  Bradford ; Winsley  about  a mile,  and 
Limpley-stoke  about  two  miles  west  of  that  town.  The 
population  of  the  two  chapelries,  in  1831,  Yvas  28-17 ; the 
cloth  manufacture  gave  employmfent  to  245  men. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — Tire 
county'  was  formerly  included  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury, 
and  was  divided  into  the  two  archdeaconries  of  Salisbury 


and  Wilts.  Tire  archdeaconry  of  Salisbury  comprehended 
the  five  rural  deaneries  of— (1)  Amesbury,  (2)  Chalkc  or 
Chalk,  (3)  Pottern,  (4)  Wilton,  (5)  Wylie  or  Wjrlye ; be- 
side the  deanery  of  Salisbury,  which  consists  of  the  three 
parishes  of  that  city  : the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts  compre- 
hended the  four  rural  deaneries  of — (1 ) Avebury,  (2)  Crii  k- 
lade,  (3)  Malmesbury,  (4)  Marlborough.  By  the  late  altera- 
tions, in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Church 
Commissioners,  the  rural  deaneries  of  Cricklade  and 
Malmesbury  have  been  transferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Bristol,  in  tlie  diocese  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester ; and  the 
rural  deanery  of  Pottern  has  been  transferred  from  the 
archdeaconry  of  Salisbury  to  that  of  Wilts.  The  total 
number  of  ecclesiastical  charges  in  the  county  is,  as  near  as 
we  can  ascertain,  33C;  but  as  some  of  these  are  perma- 
nently united,  the  number  of  benefices  is  only  273.  The 
ecclesiastical  charges  and  benefices  are  arranged  as  fol- 
lows : — 

I.  Diocese  of  Salishury. 


1.  Archdeaconry  of  Salisbury. 


Rural  Deanery.  Root. 

Vicar. 

IVrp. 

Cumc. 

Chapel-  Dona- 
rivii.  live*. 

Total 

Char|e«. 

lleiir 

Amesbury . 13 

7 

5 

4 1 

30 

24 

Chalice  . 22 

8 

3 

5 2 

40 

33 

Salisbury  , , . 

1 

2 

, , 

3 

3 

Wilton  . 4 

3 

2 

5 

14 

7 

Wylie  . 22 

13 

5 

4 

44 

39 

2. 

Archdeaconry  of  Wills. 

Avebury  . 12 

14 

3 

6 

35 

26 

Marlborough  13 

15 

2 

3 1 

34 

32 

Pottern  , 15 

17 

5 

12 

49 

36 

II.  Diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Archdeaconry  of  Bristol. 

Cricklade  . 9 

15 

5 

29 

2A 

Malmesbury  33 

18 

i 

6 

58 

49 

Total  of  the), 
county  J 143 

111 

28 

50  4 

336 

273 

Wiltshire  is  in  the  western  circuit:  the  spring  assizes  are 
held  at  Salisbury,  the  summer  assizes  at  Devizes.  The 
judges  proceed  to  those  places  from  Winchester ; and  go 
from  them  to  Dorchester.  The  Epiphany  and  Easter  quar- 
ter sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Salisbury;  the  mid- 
summer sessions  at  Warminster,  and  the  Michaelmas  ses- 
sions at  Devizes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1836  there  were  four 
prisons  belonging  to  the  county:  one,  a county  gaol,  at 
risherton  Anger,  a suburb  of  Salisbury;  two  at  Devizes, 
the  old  bridewell  and  the  new  house  of  correction ; and 
one.  a bridewell,  at  Marlborough.  But  since  that  time  the 
old  bridewell  at  Devizes  has  been  given  up.  The  county 
gaol  at  Fisherton  Anger  contains  112  sleeping  cells  and  5 
dark  cells;  with  10  day-yards,  all  gravelled  and  partially 
paved.  Each  prisoner  eats  and  sleeps  in  a separate  cell, 
and  only  four  or  five  arc  allowed  to  be  in  the  yard  together. 
The  prison  is  not  made  so  useful  as  it  might  be ; as  many 
as  50  cells  have  been  empty  at  one  time,  and  that 
while  the  prisons  at  Devizes  and  Marlborough  were  full  to 
overflowing.  The  majority  of  the  inmates  are  prisoners 
for  trial.  The  prison  is  neat  and  clean  and  well  arranged  : 
it  is  so  built  that  every  sound  is  heard,  even  a whisper  has 
been  said  to  have  been  heard  at  night.  The  labour  is  very 
light.  The  house  of  correction  at  Devizes  contains  23» 
sleeping  cells,  3.8  of  which  are  for  women  ; an  addition  of  40 
cells  has  been  lately  made.  There  are  ten  wards  or  divi- 
sions for  men,  and  a separate  building  for  women.  Day- 
rooms  for  the  men  are  almost  disused  ; the  women  have  a 
day-room,  a laundry,  and  an  infirmary ; there  is  also  n 
school -room.  Most  of  the  prisoners  sleep  in  separate  cells. 
The  silent  system  is  enforced  on  all.  Prisoners  for  trial  are 
placed  in  a yard  during  the  day,  two  or  four  together ; but 
convicted  prisoners  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  yard  only  one 
at  a time.  The  prison  is  neat  and  orderly ; the  general 
management  good,  and  the  keeper  and  matron  humane. 
For  those  condemned  to  hard  labour  there  is  a tread-mill 
capable  of  employing®)  prisoners,  ami  a crank  mill  for  32. 
The  county  bridewell  at  Marlborough  was  built  in  1786 ; 
it  is  too  small ; it  contains  four  wards,  four  yards,  and  four 
day-rooms,  with  above  20  cells.  There  are  no  means  of 
warming  the  cells  in  winter.  The  untried  have  a yard  to 
themselves,  in  which  they  communicate  with  eacn  other 
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without  restraint;  but  the  convicted  are  kept,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  separate  cell*.  There  is  no  regular  labour  for 
the  men:  the  women  sometimes  wash  and  mend  clothes. 
Tlie  arrangements  of  the  prison  are  in  several  respects  de- 
fective ; but  it  is  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  the  keeper  ap- 
pears to  perform  his  office,  amid  many  difficulties  in  a 
methodical  and  careful  manner.  (Inspectors  qf  Prisons' 
Second,  Fourth , and  Seventh  Reports.) 

Before  the  Reform  Act  thirty-four  members  of  parlia- 
ment were  returned  from  Wiltshire  ; namely,  two  for  the 
county,  two  for  the  city  of  Salisbury,  and  two  each  for  the 
Imroughs  of  Great  Bedwin,  Caine,  Chi  open  ham.  Crick- 
lade,  Devizes,  Downton,  Heyteslniry.  Hindon,  Ludgrrshall, 
Malmesbury,  Marlborough,  Old  Sanira,  Westburv,  Wilton, 
and  Wootton-Basset.  By  the  Reform  Act,  Great  Bedwin, 
Downton,  Heyteslniry,  Hindon,  l.udgcrshall,  Old  Sarum, 
and  Wool t on-Basset  were  altogether  disfranchised  ; and 
Caine,  Malmesbury,  Westburv,  and  Wilton  reduced  to  one 
member  each.  The  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions, 
each  returning  two  members ; so  that  the  number  of  j 
members  is  now  eighteen,  returned  as  follows:— 


Munber*. 

CutuUtucney. 
1S3S-36.  lH.v‘40. 

Wiltshire,  northern  division 

. 2 

6009 

5259 

Ditto,  southern  do.  . 

. 2 

8069 

2913 

Caine  . . 

. 1 

178 

179 

Chippenham  . , 

. 2 

228 

265 

Cricklade  . 

. 2 

1761 

1646 

Devizes  . . 

. 2 

343 

375 

Malmesbury  . * 

. 1 

238 

280 

Marlborough 

. 2 

263 

291 

•Salisbury  . • . 

. 2 

721 

698 

Westbuiy  . 

. 1 

211 

291 

Wilton  . 

. 1 
18 

228 

206 

The  northern  division  of  the  county  comprehends  the 
hundreds  of  Bradford,  Caine,  Chippenham,  Damerham 
(North),  Highworth  Cricklade  and  Staple,  Kingsb  ridge, 
Malmesbury,  Melksham,  Pottem  and  Cannings,  Rauis- 
bury,  Selkley,  Swan  borough.  and  Whorwelsdown.  The 
court  of  election  is  held  at  Devizes ; and  the  polling  places 
are  Devizes,  Melksham,  Malmesbury,  and  Swindon. 

The  southern  division  comprehends  the  hundreds  of 
Alderbury,  Amesbury,  Branch  and  Dole,  Cawden  and  Cad- 
worth,  Chalk,  Damerham  (South),  Downton,  Dunworth, 
Elstub  and  Everley,  Frustfield,  Heytesbury,  Kinwardstone, 
Mere,  Underditch,  Warminster,  and  Westuury.  The  court 
of  election  is  held  at  Salisbury;  and  the  polling  places  arc 
Salisbury,  East  Everley,  Hindon,  and  Warminster. 

The  detached  portions  of  the  county  were  by  the  Bound- 
ary Act  added  to  the  counties  in  which  they  arc  respec- 
tively insulated. 

In  consequence  of  the  bribery  proved  ta  exist  in  the 
borough  of  Cricklade,  the  elective  franchise  of  that  borough 
was  extended  (a.d.  1782)  to  the  freeholder's  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  Highworth  Cricklade  and  Staple,  Kingsbridge, 
and  Malmesbury.  With  the  exception  of  Cricklade,  all 
the  boroughs  in  the  county  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary 
Act,  some  of  them  very'  considerably,  by  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  rural  parishes.  This  wu  especially  the  case 
with  Malmesbury  and  Wilton.  By  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  the  extended  parliamentary  boundaries  of  Devizes  and 
Salisbury  were  adopted  for  municipal  purposes. 

History  and  Antiquities. — Wiltshire  is  probably  the 
richest,  of  all  the  English  counties,  in  memorials  of  the 
earliest  historic  period,  and  indeed  of  the  ante-historic 
period  of  our  country.  This  pre-eminence  it  owes  to  the 
wide  extent  of  its  chalk  downs,  unbroken  by  enclosures, 
and  untouched  by  the  plough,  on  which  the  earthen  or 
rude  stone  memorials  of  the  remotest  ages  have  remained 
uninjured,  except  by  the  mouldering  touch  of  time,  or  by 
rare  and  occasional  interventions  of  the  caprice  and  vio- 
lence of  man  ; exempt  in  a great  degree  from  the  more 
systematic  and  complete  destruction  which  the  extension 
of  building  or  cultivation  has  caused. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  to  which  of  the  an- 
tient  British  nations  the  various  parts  of  the  county  be- 
longed. A large  portion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  belonged 
to  that  nation  or  those  nations  who  are  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  under  the  generic  name  of  Belgae  (Bttym). 
Ptolemy  assigns  to  them  the  cities  of  Ischalis  flvvaXic)  and 
Aquae  Calidae  Ctlara  Qipp a),  now  Ilchester  and  Bath  in 


Somersetshire,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Venta  (OWvra),  now 
Winchester  in  Hampshire,  on  the  other.  We  may  there- 
fore assign  to  the  Belgae  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
between  these  places.  Possibly  some  parts  oi  the  south- 
western border,  about  Mere  and  Hindon,  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  Durotriges  (Aowporpiyic,  Ptolemy  j,  who  occu- 
pied Dorsetshire : and  some  parts  on  tlie  north-east  side  of 
the  county  probably  belonged  to  the  Atrebates,  or  Atribatii 
(’Arp»>3«r«oi,  Ptolemy),  whose  chief  town  was  Calleva 
(KoXjfofa,  Ptolemy k now  Silchester,  on  the  border  of  Berk- 
shire and  Hampshire-  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  may  have  belonged  to  tlie 
Dolnitii  (Ao/JoCeoi,  Ptolemy),  whose  chief  town  was  Durocor- 
novium,  or  Corinium  (Kopivisv,  Ptolemy;,  now  Cirencester. 

By  Richard  of  Cirencester  the  towns  of  IschalU  and 
Aquae  Calidae,  or,  as  he  terms  the  latter,  Thermae,  or 
Aquae  Solis  (probably  an  error  for  SulisX  are  assigned 
to  the  Hedui ; in  which  case  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
western  part  of  the  county  of  Wilts  may  have  be- 
j longed  to  that  people.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Richard  appears  to  be  at  issue  in  this  matter  with  Pto- 
lemy, who,  as  we  have  seen,  assigns  them  to  the  Belgae. 
The  Celtic  origin  of  tlie  Hedui  (supposing  them  to  be  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Gallic  nation  so  called;  makes  it 
difficult  to  suppose  that  they  are  included  by  Ptolemy  un- 
der the  name  Belgae.  Yet  a passage  in  Richard  indicates 
that  the  name  of  Belgae  was  given  to  a people  of  mixed 
race : — ‘ For  all  the  Belgae  are  Allobrogca.  and  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Ccltae  and  Belgae.’  In  the  version  of 
Richard’s  book  published  iu  1809,  AUobroges  is  interpreted 
to  mean  * foreigners.*  We  suspect  some  error  iu  the  text 
of  the  original.  It  is  however  possible  that  the  name  of 
Belgae  may  have  been  given  by  Ptolemy  to  a great  con- 
federation of  which  the  predominant  tribes  were  of  Bel- 
gic  race  ; and  that  the  Hedui,  so  powerful  in  Gaul,  were 
iu  Britain  subordinate  members  of  this  so-called  Belgic 
confederation.  Richard  assigns  to  the  Segontiaci  & po- 
sition near  the  river  Cunctium  (or  Rennet)  and  a city 
. called  Vindonum,  which  he  elsewhere  enumerates  among 
, the  tributary  and  less  important  cities  (civitates  stipen- 
diariae  minorisque  moment!) ; and  his  map  appears  to 
place  the  Segontiaci  partly  in  Wiltshire, 
i It  is  likely  that  the  county  was  included  in  the  scene  of 
Vespasian’s  operations  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  he 
subdued  * two  very  powerful  nations’  (of  whom  Richard  of 
Cirencester  stales’  probably  enough,  the  Belgae  of  Ptolemy 
to  have  been  one),  conquered  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  aided 
' in  reducing  the  southern  part  of  Britain  into  the  form  of  a 
' province.  : Suetonius.  Vespasiamu,  c.  4.)  In  the  Roman 
i division  of  Britain,  Wiltshire  was  included  in  the  province 
of  Britannia  Prima. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Wiltshire  was  the  scene 
of  contest  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons.  The  scene 
of  the  asserted  massacre  of  the  British  nobles  by  Hengist  is 
placed  on  Salisbury  Plain;  but  both  the  event  itself  and 
its  locality  are  doubtful.  The  great  victory  which  Cerdic, 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  obtained  i^a.d.  508) 
over  the  British  king  Natan-Ieod  or  Nazal eod,  brought 
the  conquerors  to  the  south-eastern  border.  Chart! ford, 
the  Cerdice’s-ford  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  on  the  Salisbury 
i Avon,  above  Fordingbridge.  in  Hampshire,  but  close  on 
the  Wiltshire  border,  was  the  limit  of  the  territory  ‘ Natan- 
leaga’  (a  name  which  seems  to  be  preserved  by  Netley 
Abbey,  in  Hampshire),  to  which  Natan-Ieod  gave  name. 
Cerdic  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  or  subdued  Wilt- 
shire then.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  silent  about  him  for 
many  years ; and  when  he  is  next  noticed  (a.d.  519)  it  is 
on  occasion  of  a victory  gained  by  him  and  his  son  Cynric, 
at  Cerdicesford  or  Chardford  above  mentioned.  Even 
then  it  maybe  doubted  if  much  of  Wiltshire  was  subdued; 
for  many  years  afterwards  (a.d.  552)  we  find  Cynric,  son  of 
Cerdic,  in  successful  conflict  with  the  Britons  at  Searoby- 
rig  or  Old  Sarum.  The  West  Saxons,  of  whose  kingdom 
Hampshire  formed  the  nucleus,  appear  to  have  sought  to 
extend  their  power  northward,  to  and  even  beyond  the 
Thames,  rather  than  westward.  However,  before  or  in 
a.d.  577,  they  must  have  overrun  Wiltshire,  as  we  find 
them  in  that  year,  under  their  king  Ceawlin,  fighting  with 
the  Britons  in  the  north  of  Somersetshire  and  in  Glouces- 
tershire, to  reach  which  they  must  have  crossed  Wiltshire. 
I Whether  they  suffered  any  repulse,  or  the  Britons  re- 
taliated their  invasion,  is  not  clear;  but  in  a,d.  59b 
I according  to  the  Saxon  Chrouicle,  * there  was  a great 
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Slaughter  of  the  Britons’  at  Wodncsbcorge,  or  Wan- 
bo rough,  near  Swindon.  According  to  other  antient 
writers,  Ceolric,  nephew  of  Ceawiin,  was  in  this  battle  sup- 
ported by  the  Britons  against  his  uncle,  whom  he  con- 
quered and  deposed.  In  a.d.  052,  Cenwalh,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons, ' fought  at  Bradan-forda  by  Afene.’  obviously 
Bmdford-on-the-Avon.  hut  who  were  his  competitors  is  not 
stated  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle : it  is  probable  that  they 
were  either  the  Western  Britons  or  the  Mercians  (by 
whom,  under  their  king  Benda,  he  had  been  a few  years 
before  expelled  from  his  kingdom),  or  these  two  powers 
in  conjunction.  In  a.d  715,  Ine  or  Ina,  king  of  Wessex, 
and  Ceolred,  king  of  Mercia,  fought  at  Woifnesbeorhe  or 
Wanborough,  near  Swindon,  but  the  result  is  not  stated. 
In  a.d.  823,  the  battle  which  gave  to  Wessex  the  perma- 
nent superiority  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  states  was  fought 
at  or  on  Ellendune,  which  has  been  commonly  identified 
with  Wilton,  hut,  as  we  think,  without  reason.  Allington- 
on-the- Bourne,  near  Amesburv.  and  EHingdon  or  Ellington 
Wroughton,  now  called  simply  Wroughtou,  near  Swindon, 
have  been  suggested.  Wc  think  either  supposition  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  identifies  Ellendune  with  Wilton. 

The  first  notice  of  Wiltshire  by  that  name  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  occurs  a.d.  870,  just  before  the  accossion  of  Al- 
fred, when  it  is  recorded  that  the  bishop  of  Wiltshire, 
Kthered,  was  translated  to  the  metropolitan  sec  of  Canter- 
bury. It  is  obvious  that  the  name,  which  is  written 
Wiftun-acire,  was  taken  from  the  town  of  Wiltun  or 
Wilton.  A division  probably  coincident  with  the 
county  is  noticed  at  an  earlier  period,  namely,  a.d,  800, 
when  the  Mercian  yEthelmund,  alderman  of  the  Hwiccas, 
or  people  of  Worcester  and  the  adjacent  parts,  having 
crossed  the  Thames  at  Cynemacrcsford  or  Kcmpsftml,  be- 
tween Crieklade  and  I^echlade,  to  invade  Wessex,  was 
defeated  by  the  Wilsaetas  or  men  of  Wilts.  The  name 
nnder  a somewhat  altered  form  (Wylsaete)  is  found  again 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  after  the  accession  of  Alfred,  de- 
noting the  men  of  Wiltshire. 

Alfred’s  first  battle  with  the  Danes,  after  his  accession, 
was  fought  at  Wilton  early  in  871,  before  he  had  been  on 
the  throne  a month.  His*  ardour  led  him  to  engage  the 
enemy  with  too  small  a force,  and  lie  was  defeated.  Just 
at  the  beginning  of  a.d.  878,  Cyppanhamme  or  Chippen- 
ham was  surprised  bv  the  Danes  and  Alfred  was  driven 
from  his  kingdom.  When  he  emerged  from  his  retirement 
aniid  the  marshes  of  Athelney,  he  met  the  men  of  Somer- 
setshire and  Wiltshire  at  Ecgbvrhtes-stane  or  EgbertV 
stone  (probably  Brixton-Deverhifl,  near  Warminster',  on 
the  east  side  of  Seal-wuda  or  Sel-wood  ; from  whence  he 
inarched  to  Iglea  (Ilev  or  Highley,  near  Melksham),  and 
from  thence  to  .^Ethandune,  generally  supposed  to  be 
Eddington,  near  Westbury,  under  the  "escarpment  of  the 
southern  (or  Salisbury  Plam)  chalk  district,  where  lie  gave  ; 
the  Danes  so  complete  a defeat  as  to  compel  them  to  surren-  1 
der  their  camp  and  submit  to  him.  He  thus  recovered  his  ! 
Kingdom  with  little  difficulty.  The  Danish  army,  which  ! 
appears  to  have  retired  by  agreement  fo  Chippenham,  j 
marched  nftcr  some  months  (a.d.  879)  to  Cyren-coastre  or 
Cirencester,  and  next  year  (a.d.  880)  into  East  Anglia, 
where  they  settled. 

When  the  East  Anglian  Danes  revolted  against  Edward 
the  Elder  (a.d.  905  ■,  they  forded  the  Thames  at  Crick- 
lade,  and  overran  and  plundered  the  country  as  far  as 
Brndon,  between  Cricklaae  and  Malmesbury,  but  retired 
before  the  king  could  gather  his  army  to  attack  them. 

In  the  year  978  a council  of  the  chief  nobles  on  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  was  held  at  Caine,  which  became  mournfully 
celebrated  from  a fearful  disaster  which  distinguished  it. 
The  floor  of  the  room  where  the  council  was  assembled 
gave  way : some  were  killed,  others  dreadfully  bruised  : 
•but  the  holy  archbishop  Dunstan  stood  alone  upon  a 
beam.'  From  some  circumstances  ‘ the  holy  archbishop  ’ 
has  been  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  the  disaster  in 
which  he  was  so  singularly  preserved.  In  1003  Wiltshire 
was  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  who  plundered  and  burned  WTil- 
ton,  and  occupied  Old  Sarum  : the  men  of  Wiltshire  and 
Hampshire  assembled  to  meet  them,  but  the  treachery  or 
cowardice  of  their  commander,  Alderman  Elfric,  enabled 
the  enemy  to  withdraw  without  loss.  In  a.d.  100G,  the 
Danes  were  again  in  Wiltshire  and  defeated  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  at  Cynetan  or  Kennet.  In  a.d.  1010  and  1015, 
they  were  in  Wiltshire  again  : in  the  latter  year  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  army  assembled  at  Cosham,  now  Corsham,  where 


their  king,  Ethelred  II..  lay  sick ; hut  the  treachery  of 
Alderman  Eadric  or  Edric  led  to  its  dispersion  without 
coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  invaders.  In  1015,  a 
little  before  the  Danish  invasion,  the  widow  of  Sigferth.  a 
Saxon  thane,  whom  Edric  had  treacherously  put  to  death, 
was  confined  at  Mealdelme’s-bvrig  or  Malmesbury,  from 
whence  she  was  carried  off  by  Edmund  Ironside,  the  king's 
son,  who  married  her.  In  a.d.  1016,  Edric  deserted  his 
countrymen,  joined  the  Danes  under  Canute,  and  passed 
the  Thames  at  Crieklade  to  march  into  Mercia.  In  a.d. 
1016,  soon  after  midsummer,  a severe  but  indecisive  battle 
was  fought  between  Edmund  Ironside,  now  king  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  Canute,  the  Danish  king,  at  Sceorstane, 
now  Great  Shcrston,  about  6 miles  west  of  Malmesbury. 
This  is  the  latest  historical  event  of  any  importance  con- 
nected with  the  county  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  Roman  road  from  Cal  leva  (Silchester)  to  Isca  Silu- 
rum  (Caerleon),  probably  entered  the  county  at  or  near 
Hungerford.  but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  traces  of  it 
east  of  Marlborough.  It  is  still  to  be  traced  from  Fyflold, 
two  miles  west  of  Marlborough,  with  little  interruption, 
for  22  miles  across  the  downs  by  West  Kennet,  Si lhury 
Hill,  a little  to  the  south  of  Calstone-W illington,  and  from 
thence  by  Heddington  Wick,  through  Spy  Park,  almost  to 
the  border  of  the  county  near  Bathford.  Tins  road,  hut  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  we  have  traced  it,  is 
followed  in  the  fourteenth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  and  two  of  the 
stations  of  the  Iter,  Verlucio  and  Cunetio,  arc  identified,  the 
former  with  Sandy  I-ane,  just  to  the  cast  of  Spy  Park,  and 
the  latter  with  Mildenhailand  Folly  Farm,  both  near  Marl- 
borough, on  the  Kennet,  or  with  Rudge  Farm,  near  Frox- 
flcld,  midway  between  Marlborough  and  Hungerford.  Cam- 
den proposed  to  place  Verlucio  at  Warminster,  and  Gib- 
son at  Westbury,  Stukely  at  Heddington,  and  Horsley  at 
haycock  : but  Sandy  Lane  better  suits  the  distances  of  the 
Iter.  The  remains  of  baths,  tesselated  pavements,  medals, 

Sjttery,  glass,  &c.,  have  been  dug  up  in  Spy  Park  and  in 
owood  Park,  near  the  supposed  site  of  Verlucio,  and  a 
bend  in  the  road,  otherwise  unaccountable,  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  there  was  a station  here.  This  road  is  included 
in  the  twelfth  Iter  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

A Roman  road  from  Calleva  (Silchester)  and  Venta  Bel- 
gamm  (Winchester),  to  Isca  Dumniorum  (Exeter),  coin- 
cident with  the  fifteenth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  and  included 
in  the  sixteenth  Iter  of  Richard,  enters  the  county  across 
the  Hampshire  border,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  village 
of  West  Winterslow,  passes  by  the  hamlet  of  Middle  Wrin- 
tcrelow  (near  which  its  remains  are  called  the  Devil’s 
Causeway),  across  Winterboum-Down,  crossing  the  river 
Bourn  at  the  village  of  Winterboum-Ford,  and  from  thence 
to  Old  Sarum,  which  may  be  identified  with  the  Sor- 
biodunura  of  Antoninus  [Sarum)  ; from  which  place 
the  road  runs  south-west  by  Stratford-Dean,  Bemerton, 
Toney-Stratford,  and  Vemditch  Lodge,  and  across  Vern- 
ditch  Chace,  into  Dorsetshire,  where  it  is  in  one  part  known 
as  Achling  Ditch,  or  Atchling  Street. 

The  Roman  Fosse  Road  touches  the  boundary  of  the 
county  on  the  north  side,  about  2 miles  from  Cirencester, 
the  Durocornovium  of  Antoninus  and  the  KopiViov  of 
Ptolemy:  it  runs  south-west  about  23  miles  upon  or 
within  the  boundary  of  the  county,  coinciding  throughout 
with  existing  roads,  and  showing  its  Roman  origin  by  the 
directness  of  its  course.  In  the  Ordnance  Map  it  is  called, 
between  Cirencester  and  Bath,  (but  we  know  not  on  what 
authority,)  Akeman  Street,  and  is  included  in  the  tenth  Iter 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  There  are  traces  of  a Roman 
settlement  at  Easton-Grey  on  the  Fosse,  where  a pro- 
ftision  of  medals  has  been  found. 

Another  Roman  road,  called  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
(after  Hlgden)  F.rmine  Way.  enters  the  county  on  the 
north  side,  and  runs  south-east,  coinciding  with  the  mo- 
dem road  from  Cirencester  to  Crieklade,  near  which  it 
crosses  the  Thames,  just  however  avoiding  the  town.  From 
near  Crieklade  it  runs  still  south-east  by  or  near  Water- 
Rat  on,  Broad  Blunsdon,  Stratton-St.-Mnrgnret’s,  Wan- 
borough. and  Baydon,  into  Berkshire,  uniting  at  Rpinae  or 
Speen  with  the  Roman  road  from  Londinium  to  Aquae 
Sulis,  or  Bath.  It  is  comprehended  in  the  thirteenth  Iter  of 
Antoninus,  and  is  coincident  throughout  its  Wiltshire  course 
with  modem  roads  or  lanes. 

A road  branching  from  that  just  described,  at  Wan- 
borough-Nyth  and  Covenham  farms,  between  Stratton 
and  Wanborough,  runs  southward  by  Chiseldon  and  Og- 
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bourn-St. -George  to  the  station  at  Folly  Farm,  near  Marl- 
borough, coinciding  with  modern  mads  or  lanes.  From 
Marlborough  it  may  still  be  traced  running  south-westward 
by  a lone  straight  avenue  across  Savernake  Forest  and  the 
grounds  of  Savernake  House  and  Tottenham  Park,  by 
Orofton,  Wilton.  Marion,  and  through  Conholt  Park  into 
Hampshire,  at  Hampshire  Gate,  and  so  toVenta  Belgarum 
or  Winchester.  Just  before  quitting  Wiltshire  it  makes  a 
sudden  bend,  veiy  unusual  in  Roman  roads,  to  avoid  a 
declivity. 

The  Roman  road,  known  in  later  times  as  the  Port  vv  ay, 
from  Cal  leva  (8llchestcr)  to  Sorbiodunura  (Old  Sarum  , 
enters  the  county  at  Hampshire  Gap,  near  Ncvvton-Toney, 
and  runs  by  Porton  and  Winterbourn  Gunner. 

Another  road,  coming  apparently  from  Spinac  (Speen 
near  Newbury),  is  traceable  just  on  the  border  of  the  county 
near  Tidcombe,  4 or  5 miles  north-north-east  of  Lud- 
gershall,  running  in  the  direction  of  Sorbiodunum. 

nitre  arc  some  traces  of  a Roman  road  from  Folly 
Farm  by  Marlborough,  running  due  south  in  the  direction 
of  Sorbiodunum  or  Old  Sarum.  Possibly  the  road  from 
Spinae  just  noticed  united  with  this. 

Another  road  is  supposed  to  have  run  in  a north-west 
direction  from  Sorbiodunum  toward  Aquae  Sulis,  now  Bath : 
but  this  is  not  certain. 

A road  from  Sorbiodunum  leading  westward  may  be 
traced  across  Salisbury  Plain,  through  Groveley  Wood,  by 
Dinton-Beechcs,  through  Stockton  Wood  and  the  Great 
Ridge  Wood,  towards  Monkton  Deverhill,  and  Kingston 
Deverhill,  and  thence  by  Maiden  Bindley  into  Somerset- 
shire. It  is  apparent  ly  part  of  the  road  which  runs  through 
Somersetshire  along  the  Mendip  Hills  towards  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

Of  the  station  Cunctio  traces  are  found  both  at  Milden- 
hall  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kennet,  and  Folly  Farm  on 
the  south  side : and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  distinguishes  the  two 
positions  by  the  names  of  Upper  Cunctio  (Folly  Farm) 
and  Lower  Cunctio  (Mildenhall ).  The  hill  on  which  Folly 
Farm  stands  is  covered  with  a variety  of  hanks  and  earth- 
works, probably  belonging  to  the  period  before  the  Roman 
dominion,  and  within  these  more  antient  works  are  traces  of 
the  Roman  settlement.  A portion  of  the  rampart,  which 
was  quadrangular  with  rounded  angles,  may  be  seen  ; and 
funeral  remains,  coarse  tessellated  pavements,  medals,  and 
other  relics  have  been  dug  up.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  relics  were  a small  bronze  figure  of  a female  dressing 
her  hair,  and  a bronze  spoon.  At  Mildenhall  are  some- 
traces  of  the  rampart.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  town 
of  Cunctio  occupied  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  that  the 
two  forts  were  for  its  defence,  one  on  the  north,  the  other 
on  the  south  side. 

At  Wanborough-Nvth  and  Covenham  farms,  where  the 
road  to  Cunetio  brandies  off  from  that  between  Durocorno- 
vium  (Cirencester)  and  Spinae  (Speen),  are  traces  of  altoman 
settlement ; abundance  of  fine  red  glazed  and  thin  black 
pottery,  as  well  as  some  of  coarse  manufacture,  has  been 
found ; and  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from 
which  many  large  stones  have  been  dug  up,  are  indications 
of  antient  buildings.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  without  any  other 
authority,  that  we  are  aware  of,  than  the  modem  name 
Nyth,  has  named  this  station  Nidura. 

The  Roman  settlement  at  Easton-Grey  on  the  Fosse  ap- 
pears, from  the  traces  of  buildings,  to  have  been  of  some 
extent ; Sir  R.  C.  Iloarc  identifies  it,  on  slender  grounds, 
with  the  Mutu-Antonis  of  Ravennas : there  are  no  traces 
of  any  vallum,  but  numerous  medals  and  a coarsely 
sculptured  bas-relief  have  been  found. 

At  Stockton  Wood  Comer.  10$  miles  from  Sorbiodunum 
(Old  Sarum),  on  the  road  which  leads  into  Somersetshire 
by  Kingston  Deverhill.  are  some  indications  of  a Roman 
settlement,  pottery  and  medals  having  been  dug  up.  At 
Bishopstrow,  between  Warminster  and  Ileytesbury,  on  the 
line  of  the  supposed  road  from  Sorbiodunum  (Old  Sarum) 
to  Aquae  Sulis  (Bath),  the  remains  of  a Roman  settlement 
have  been  found  ; an  earthen  vallum  incloseB  an  irre- 
gular qundranguiar  area  of  DO  acres,  still  called  the 
Bury  : large  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  have  been  dug 
up  in  every  part  of  the  inclosure.  At  "Fit mead,  close  to 
Bishopstrow ; at  Rudge,  near  Froxficld ; at  Bromham, 
near  the  site  of  the  station  Verlucio ; and  at  Littlecote, 
near  Ramsbury,  tessellated  pavements  have  been  disco- 
vered, but  the  principal  of  them  were  destroyed  soon  after 
they  were  found.  At  Rudge  a brass  cup  and  some  medals 


were  found  in  a well ; the  cup  was  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  several  of  the  stations  on  the  Roman  wall  in  Northum- 
berland. An  engraving  of  it  is  given  ill  Horsley's  ‘ Britan- 
nia Roniana,’  and  in  Hoare’s  ‘ Antient  Wiltshire.’  Many 
other  Roman  remains,  but  not  of  great  importance,  have 
been  found  ; some  of  them,  such  as  stuccoed  and  painted 
walls,  and  hypocausts  were  found  within  the  inclosures 
of  what  arc  supposed  to  lie  British  settlements. 

Of  the  antiquities,  not  Roman,  the  most  striking  are 
those  of  Stonehengeand  Avebury  or  Abury.jfSTONKHKNGK; 
Avkbury.]  There  are  some  traces  of  a British  road,  or 
track-way,  known  as  the  Ridge-way,  running  across  Salis- 
bury Plain,  from  Heyteshury,  by  John  a'Gore's  Cross,  Red- 
horn  turnpike  (on  the  road  from  Salisbury  to  Devizes),  by 
the  village  of  Charlton-on-the-Avon  and  the  hamletsof  Broad 
Street  and  Honey  Street,  across  Walker's  Hill,  by  the  village 
of  East  Kennet,  overllackpen  Hill  (east  of  Abury),  near  Bar- 
bury  and  Leddington  Castles,  and  over  Shelbarrow  Hill  into 
Berkshire  ; throughout  which  county  it  may  still  be  traced. 

Wansdykc,  or  Wansditeh,  is  a vast  earthen  rampart,  with 
a ditch  on  the  north  side,  which  extends,  though  not  uninter- 
ruptedly, through  the  county.  The  first  undeniable  trace 
of  Wansdyke,  westward,  is  at  Maes  Knoll  Camp,  about 
five  miles  south-south-east  of  Bristol.  It  may  be  traced 
at  intervals  in  Somersetshire,  by  Stantonbury  Camp,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where  a small  part  of  it  may  be 
seen  near  the  Warminster  road,  and  a more  considerable 
pail  extending  across  Ciaverton  Down  to  Bath  Hampton 
Camp.  From  thence  its  direction  is  doubtful : it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  coincided,  for  many  miles,  with  the  line  of 
the  Roman  road  from  Aquae  Sulis  to  Cunetio.  At  Mor- 
gan's Hill,  three  or  four  miles  east  of  the  Roman  station 
Verlucio,  it  again  appears,  diverging  from  the  course  of 
the  Roman  road,  and  running  across  the  chalk  downs  of 
the  northern  chalk  district,  not  far  from  its  southern 
escarpment,  which  overhangs  the  vale  of  Pewsey.  In  this 
part  it  is  very  perfect,  and  is  accompanied  oil  each  side  by 
smaller  ditches,  by  barrows,  and  other  antiquities.  Near 
and  beyond  Marlborough  its  course  is  discernible  only 
at  intervals.  It  may,  however,  be  traced  by  Cheesbury 
or  Chisbury  Camp,  between  Marlborough  and  Great  Beu- 
win,  where  it  suddenly  bends  to  the  south-south-east ; 
it  afterwards  turns  more  to  the  east,  and  enters  Berk- 
shire. Its  length,  in  Wiltshire,  from  its  divergence  from 
the  Roman  road  to  the  Berkshire  border,  is  about  19  miles, 
including  gaps.  The  origin  of  Wansdyke  is  unknown. 
The  old  popular  tradition,  which  was  evidently  con- 
nected with  its  name,  was,  that  it  was  made  by  the 
devil  on  a Wednesday.  Aubrey  supposed  it  to  have  been 
the  antient  boundary  of  the  kingdoms  of  Wessex  and 
Mercia,  and  considers  its  name  to  have  been  Woden's- 
dyke.  Stukely  supposes  it  to  have  been  mnde  by  the 
Belgae,  to  secure  their  territories  from  the  Celtae.  Sir 
R.  C.  Hoare  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a Belgic  work, 
repaired  or  reconstructed  by  the  Saxons. 

There  are  numerous  other  banks  and  ditches  to  be 
traced  on  the  downs ; some  probably  for  defence,  like 
Wansdyke,  with  one  rampart  and  a ditch : others  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  roads,  and  consist  of  a broad  level 
way  between  two  banks.  Old-ditch  may  be  traced  on  the 
downs,  north  of  Warminster  and  Heytesbury,  running 
eastward  by  Chittem,  or  Chiltern-All-Salnts,  andTilshead, 
till  it  terminates  in  another  ditch  running  at  right  angles 
to  it ; its  length  is  about  1 1 miles,  including  gaps  or 
intervals  ; the  transverse  ditch,  in  which  it  terminates,  can 
be  traced  for  above  two  miles.  Gritnsdilch,  consisting  of 
a bank  and  ditch,  and  Bokerly-ditch,  also  consisting  of  a 
bank  and  ditch,  separating  at  its  south-eastern  etui  into 
two  branches,  arc  on  the  downs  south  of  Salisbury,  on  the 
border  of  Dorsetshire.  Bokerly-ditch  forms,  for  a short 
distance,  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties.  The  length 
of  Grimsditch  is  about  six  miles ; of  Bokerly-ditch,  includ- 
ing both  branches,  about  six  miles,  including  gaps  or 
intervals.  Both  have  a very'  winding  course. 

The  camps  and  other  earth  works  are  very’ numerous : 
they  are  fully  described  in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare**  • Antient 
Wiltshire,’  which  has  been  our  chief  authority  for  the 
antiquities  of  the  county. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  a.  d.  11G4,  a national  council 
was  held  at  Clarendon,  two  miles  south-east  of  Salis- 
bury, where  the  kings  had  a residence  and  a forest : at 
this  council  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  passed, 
restricting  the  power  of  the  clergy.  In  the  reign  of 
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Henry  III.,  a.  d.  1267,  the  statutes  for  the  suppression  of 
tumults,  known  as  4 the  statutes  of  Malbndge,’  were 
enacted  in  an  assembly,  or  council,  held  at  Marlborough. 
In  the  War  of  the  Hoses,  the  men  of  Wiltshire  generally 
embraced  the  Lancasterian  side  ; but  no  great  event  in 
that  war  occurred  in  the  county.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.,  Marlborough,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
parliamentarians,  was  taken,  with  the  governor  and  officers, 
and  1000  prisoners,  and-  four  pieces  of  cannon,  by  the 
royalists  under  Wilmot,  a.  d.  1042.  In  1643  a bodv  of 
royalist  infantry  was  besieged  in  Devizes  by  Sir  William 
Waller,  but  the  siege  was  raised,  and  Waller  defeated 
(13th  July)  on  Roundawny  Hill,  by  Wilmot.  Other  actions 
of  less  importance  were  fought  at  Malmesbury  and  Lud- 
gershall ; and  Wardour  castle  and  Warminster  town  were 
besieged  and  taken.  During  the  Commonwealth,  Wilt- 
shire was  the  scene  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the 
royalists  under  Sir  Joseph  Wagstafte.  [Sahsbpiy.1 

( Ordnance  Map  of  England ; Greenough’s  Geological 
Map  of  England ; Conybeare  and  Phillips’  Outlines  of  the 
Geology  of  England  and  Wales ; Beauties  of  England 
and  stales;  Britton’s  Beauties  of  Wiltshire  ; Priestley’s 
History  of  Canals  and  Navigable  Rivers ; Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s 
Antient  Wiltshire  and  Modern  Wiltshire ; Ptolemtcus, 
Geography ; Antonini  Itinerarium  ; Ricardus  Cirincnsis ; 
Saxon  Chronicle ; Parliamentary  Papers .) 

Statistics. 

Population  and  Occupations. — As  an  agricultural  county, 
Wiltshire  was  the  tenth  in  rank  in  1831,  standing  between 
Suffolk  and  Oxfordshire.  The  proportion  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  was  48*5  per  cent,  in  1831,  at  which 
period  there  were  3387  occupiers  of  land  employing 
labourers,  1239  occupiers  not  employing  labourers,  and 
the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  was  24,708.  The 
remainder  of  the  male  population,  aged  20  and  upwards, 
was  distributed  as  follows: — 3497  employed  in  manu- 
factures ; 13,089  in  retail  trades  and  handicrafts ; 1792 
capitalists,  bankers,  and  members  of  the  professions ; 
4828  non-agricultural  labourers ; 1557  domestic  servants ; 
other  males  aged  20  and  upwards,  433S  ; and  there  were 
7023  female  servants.  The  following  details  refer  to  1831, 
the  Return  of  Occupations  in  1841  not  being  yet  pub- 
lished : — 4 The  manufacture  of  fine  broadcloth  and  of  ker- 


seymere employs  more  than  1000  men  at  Trowbridge.  COO 
at  Bradford,  200  in  the  parish  of  Wettbury,  170  at  Melk 
sham,  170  at  Kingswood,  170  at  North  Bradley  with  South- 
wick,  85  at  Hilperton,  65  at  Chippenham,  02  at  Bromham, 
52  at  Longbridge,  35  at  Heytesbury,  35  at  Colne,  35  in  the 
parish  of  Mere,  and  a few  in  various  other  places ; so  that 
the  total  number  throughout  the  county  exceeds  3000. 
At  Wilton  about  40  men  are  employed  in  making  carpets, 
and  a few  at  Burcomb.  A small  manufactory  of  horse- 
hair exists  at  Britford.’ 

On  the  supposition  that  the  registered  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  actual 
population  as  in  1801,  the  population  of  Wilts,  in  the 
undermentioned  years,  would  be  as  follows: — 95,861  in 
1570;  1 19,672  in  1C00;  146,799  in  1G30;  128,869  in  1670; 
152,372  in  1700;  and  168,937  in  1750.  The  population 
actually  enumerated  at  the  following  decennial  periods 
was  as  under  : — 


Males.  Feranlr*.  Total.  Inert-aie 


1801 

87,380 

97,727 

185,107 

per  Cent. 

1811 

91,560 

102,268 

1 93,828 

5 

1821 

108,213 

113,944 

222,157 

15 

1831 

117,622 

122.534 

240, loO 

8 

1841 

128,240 

130,493 

258,733 

77 

From  1801  to  1841  the  population  increased  73,626,  or 
49-7  per  cent.  In  the  three  years  ending  June,  1841,  the 
roportion  of  marriageg  to  tne  population  was  1 in  156; 
irths,  1 in  34 ; deaths,  1 in  50 ; the  proportion  for  Eng- 
land being  respectively  127,  31,  and  45.  In  the  same 
three  years,  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  persons  married 
under  21years  of  age,  was  16-8  tor  women,  and  8-2  for  men  ; 
and  in  England  and  Wales  1378  for  women,  and  4 69  for 
men  (Fourth  Report  of  Registrar -Gene rai  l.  It  appears  from 
the  Census  Returns  of  1841,  that  228,395  persons,  or  88  3 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  were  bom  in  the  county; 
27,570  persons,  or  197  per  cent.,  in  other  counties  of 
England  and  Wales;  284  persons,  or  0‘1  per  cent.,  in 
Scotland ; 6Q3  persons,  or  0 6 per  cent,  in  Ireland ; 7 
persons  were  born  in  the  colonies;  159  were  foreigners 
and  British  subjects  born  in  foreign  countries;  and  the 
place  of  birth  of  1713  persons  was  not  ascertained.  Ac- 
cording to  this  Census  the  number  of  persons  to  a square 
mile  is  189.  The  population,  &c.  of  each  hundred  and 
borough  in  18-11  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


AREA. 

HOUSES. 

PERSONS. 

AGES. 

PERSONS  BORN 

HUNDRED,  Ice. 

English 

Statute 

In- 

habited. 

.1 

.e'JS 

jf 

Male*. 

Tout 

Under 
SO  years. 

20  Years 
and  upwards. 

hiihU 

Eire- 

i 

» 

Person*. 

Male*. 

Female* 

Males. 

Females. 

Alderbury  . .(Hundred) 

31,760 

973 

33 

2 

-2,538 

2,441 

4,979 

1,240 

1,158 

1,298 

1,283 

4,449 

520 

A me* bury  . . , , 

42,620 

1,416 

53 

C 

3,614 

3,528 

7,142 

1,731 

1,614 

1,683 

1,914 

5,688 

1,454 

Bradford  • • , , 

18,760 

2,503 

265 

10 

5,868 

4,250 

6,235 

12,103 

2,844 

2,886 

3,024 

3,349 

10,923 

1,180 

Branch  and  Dole.  , , 

38,440 

1,800 

90 

46 

4,491 

8,741 

1,966 

1 ,931 

2,33-1 

2,557 

7,845 

896 

Calm;  . . j. 

21,540 

1,355 

33 

2 

3,422 

3,574 

6,996 

1,726 

1,656 

1 ,G96 

1,916 

6,45*2 

544 

Cawden  and  Cad  worth  , , 

25,100 

958 

21 

3 

2,307 

2,611 

4,818 

1,090 

1,167 

1,217 

1,344 

4,428 

390 

Chalk  . . , , 

26,610 

649 

20 

2 

1,65-1 

1,661 

3,315 

803 

790 

851 

871 

2,973 

342 

Chippenham  • , , 

65,160 

4,427 

153 

14 

1-2,590 

11,658 

24,248 

5,565 

5,305 

7,025 

6,353 

19,880 

4,368 

Dnmerhaui,  N.  & S.  , , 

27,600 

1,291 

33 

3 

3,232 

3,150 

6,382 

1,511 

1,450 

1,721 

1.700 

5,603 

779 

Downlon  . . , , 

23,590 

1,401 

59 

6 

3,294 

3,451 

6,745 

1,605 

1,586 

1,689 

1,665 

6,151 

594 

I) unworth  . . ,, 

26.6,10 

1,354 

37 

5 

3,449 

3,584 

7,033 

1,731 

1,695 

1,718 

1,889 

6,336 

697 

Elatuh  and  Everley  , , 

40.590 

1,273 

49 

4 

3,309 

3,287 

6,596 

1,584 

1,544 

1,725 

1,743 

5,913 

683 

Frustfield  . . , , 

8,200 

310 

12 

1 

756 

776 

1,532 

372 

359 

384 

417 

1,335 

197 

Heyteabury.  . , , 

High  worth.  Crick  lade. 

32,370 

1,152 

37 

8 

2,667 

2,867 

5,734 

1,473 

1,308 

1,394 

1,559 

5,359 

373 

and  Staple  . , , 

51,520 

2,889 

51 

34 

7,815 

7,346 

15,161 

3,577 

3,493 

4,-238 

3,853 

12,345 

2,816 

Kinfpbridgc  , . . f 

40,430 

2,067 

6 

6,795 

5,51.3 

12,308 

•2,764 

2,546 

4,031 

2,967 

10.149 

2,159 

Kinward*u>ne  . , , 

54.030 

2,319 

24 

4 

5,84.3 

6,016 

11,659 

2,889 

2,873 

2,954 

3, 143 

10,790 

1 ,009 

Malmesbury  . , , 

57,030 

2,717 

96 

9 

7,039 

6,679 

13,916 

3,314 

8,307 

3,695 

3,572 

12,210 

1,7"8 

Melksham  . . ,, 

18,870 

3,987 

231 

17 

9,276 

10,054 

19,330 

4 , 736 

4,727 

4,540 

5,3-27 

17,836 

1,494 

Mere.  . . , , 

17,290 

930 

30 

5 

2,270 

2,461 

4,731 

1,111 

1,154 

1,159 

1,307 

3,971 

760 

Pottrm  and  Canning*  , , 

26,700 

2,015 

55 

C 

4,859 

5,141 

10,000 

2.313 

2,306 

2,546 

2,833 

9,348 

652 

Hamsbnry  . • , , 

16,350 

744 

23 

1 

1 ,772 

1,819 

3,591 

913 

867 

859 

932 

3,124 

467 

Sdkl.y  . . „ 

47,100 

1,411 

41 

5 

3,507 

3,450 

6,957 

1,790 

1,653 

1,717 

1,797 

6,585 

372 

Swanbormigh  . , , 

47,310 

2,154 

56 

8 

5,138 

5,237 

10,375 

2,627 

2,447 

2,511 

2,790 

10,023 

332 

Underditch  . , , 

6,180 

3.39 

13 

746 

765 

1,501 

344 

206 

402 

449 

1,372 

129 

Warminster  . ,, 

25,170 

2,228 

165 

2i 

5,080 

5,746 

10.828 

2,565 

2,561 

2,515 

3,187 

9,765 

1,063 

Westbury  . . ,, 

11,340 

1,585 

91 

5 

3,678 

3,910 

7,588 

1,624 

1 ,837 

1 ,851 

2,073 

7,092 

496 

Wborwelsdown  . , , 

18,440 

1,25  4 

42 

3 

2,967 

3,1-27 

6,114 

1 ,477 

1,441 

1,510 

1,683 

5,685 

429 

Devize*  . . (Borough) 

660 

834 

86 

1 

2,190 

2,441 

4,631 

1,057 

1,069 

1,133 

1,372 

4.010 

621 

Marlborough  . , , 

170 

572 

.36 

1.599 

1,792 

3,391 

766 

841 

833 

951 

2,848 

543 

New  Sarum,  Salisbury  (City) 

480 

1,932 

163 

i6 

4,496 

5,590 

10,08G 

2,062 

2, ‘289 

2,414 

3,301 

7,907 

2,179 

Total*  . 

868,060 

50,879 

2,138 

253 

1-28,240 

130,493 

-258,733 

61,370  60,194 

I 

66,870 

70,299 

228,395 

30,338 
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In  1831  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  46,281,  oc- 
cupied by  51,656  families,  and  there  were  321  houses 
building,  and  1867  uninhabited. 

County  Expentee,  Crime,  AV. — Sums  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor:  1748-49-50  (annual  average),  22,638/. ; 
1776.  54.022*. ; 1783-8*1-85  (average;,  62,863/.  The  sum 
expended  in 

1801  was  128.625/.,  being  13r.  10d.  for  each  inhabitant. 


1811  . 

. 234,352 

„ 24 

1821  . 

. 163,168 

„ H 

1831  . 

. 198,194 

„ 16 

1841  . 

. 133,573 

„ 10 

In  each  of  the  following  years  ending  25th  March, 
the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  as  under 

1*05.  183*.  1837.  ' 1838-  1839  ' 1840.  1841. 

161.4-ftW.  133.4*2/.  105,451/.  113,4+4/.  129,525/.  133.4S8/.  137,33d/. 


The  expenditure  for  the  vear  ending  25th  March,  1834, 
was  173,625/.  The  total  difference  in  the  sum  expended 
in  that  year  and  1840  was  54,290/.,  or  28  per  cent. : 
namely,  in  suits  of  law,  &c.,  2817/.,  or  79  per  cent. ; and 
in  miscellaneous  expenses,  11,016/.,  or  70  per  cent.  Tlie 
number  of  poor-law  unions  is  17,  comprising  329  parishes, 
which  had  a population  of  229.827  in  1331.  There  are  five 
parishes,  with  a population  of  10,329,  which  are  not  in  any 
union.  Each  of  the  undermentioned  places  is  the  centre 
of  a union ; and  the  sums  expended  in  the  year  ended 
25th  March,  1840,  under  the  heads  of  In-maintenance, 
Out-relief,  and  Establishment  and  Salaries,  were  as  fol- 
lows/— 


Alikrbury 

AiiiPthury 

Bradford  . 

(!tii|>fu*nhar 
Crick  lade 
WoottaQ.i 
Dei  um  . 
lli;li*i'rth 
Swindon 
Mulmrabur) 
Mtrlbnrwii  * 
Mclkkham 
Mm 
Pw«ry 
Tblmry  . 
Wanniaatfl 
Wetlburv 


■ „ Population 
io  l831. 

li». 

Out- 

Eitat'hahment 

Total. 

£. 

Maintonane*. 

£. 

Relief. 

£. 

and  Salarlc*. 
£- 

. . 13,227 

1079 

4592 

1602 

7.273 

. . 7, 0»4 

651 

21  GO 

936 

3.747 

. . 11.994 

1778 

3860 

1*7 

7,025 

. . 8.973 

733 

S177 

631 

4.511 

. . 10,265 

1322 

4869 

1530 

7,730 

. . 88.638 

686 

4350 

1090 

6.126 

1493 

7909 

1733 

11.214 

*wl  l 12,611 

832 

4766 

1042 

6.640 

*.  . 13,280 

615 

4251 

1113 

6.182 

h . 0.774 

804 

2914 

974 

4.7*2 

. . 18.258 

1356 

66*0 

1091 

9,127 

. . 7.*H 

4*1 

3254 

608 

4.423 

. . 11.674 

959 

4320 

910 

6.10'J 

. . 9.763 

644 

4;»9 

m 

5,806 

. . 17,150 

615 

7039 

1577 

10.261 

. . 10.978 

1070 

4329 

1068 

6,467 

1107 

4752 

1314 

7.073 

The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  these  unions  during 
the  quarter  ending  Lady-day,  1839,  was  28,196  3668  in- 
door, and  24,528  out-door).  In  the  quarters  ending  Lady- 
day,  1840.  18-11,  ami  1842,  the  numbers  were  as  follows: — 
In  1840 — in-door,  4064;  out-door,  25,945;  total,  30,009: 
in  1841 — in-door,  4521;  out-door,  25,482;  total,  30,01)3: 
in  1842 — in-door,  5157;  out-door,  30,370;  total,  35.827. 
The  proportion  in  1841  of  the  total  uuntber  of  paupers  to 
the  total  population  was  15  per  cent.,  while  the  average 
for  England  in  the  same  year  was  9 per  cent.,  and  in  no 
other  county  was  the  proportion  so  high  as  in  Wiltshire. 
The  expense  for  in-maintenance  and  out-relief  was  100,145/. 
for  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1842,  being  an  increase  of 
4 per  cent,  on  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  adult 
able-bodied  paupers  relieved  in  the  quarter  of  18-11  was 
7842,  and  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1812  the  num- 
ber was  10,893.  There  were  320  lunatics  and  idiots 
chargeable  on  the  poor-rate  in  1836,  or  1 in  750 ; in 
England,  1 in  1033 : and  in  August,  1842,  the  number 
chargeable  was  357.  In  1835-6  there  were  1753  bastard 
children  chargeable  on  the  poor’s-rate,  or  1 in  137  of  the 
whole  population;  in  England  1 in  215.  The  number  of 
illegitimate  births  in  1830  was  341,  or  1 in  20 ; being  the 
same  proportion  for  the  whole  of  England.  The  number 
affiliated  in  1834-5  was  356.  and  277  in  1835-6. 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty-tax in  1815  was  1.156,459/.;  property  assessed  to 
occupiers,  965,079/.  ; and  the  profits  of  trades,  professions, 
&e.,  were  assessed  at  380,482/.  In  1825-6  tire  centesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  property  assessed 
was:— -land,  84-3  parts;  dwelling-houses,  13*2  parts;  mills, 
factories,  &c.  18  parts;  manorial  profits  Sic.  *7  parts. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  the  poor  a-rate  in  1841  was  as  follow* 


On  landed  property  . . £899,878 

Dwelling-houses . . , 219,931 

All  other  kinds  of  property  . 55,807 


Total  . . £1,175,616 

In  the  above  year  the  total  amount  levied  tor  poor-rates 
was  176,750/.,  being  a rate  of  3#.  in  the  pound  on  the 
aunual  value  of  read  property  assessed.  Taking  the  total 
annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  county  in  1841,  it 
amounted  to  4/.  10*.  5*/.  lor  each  inhabitant ; and  divid- 
ing it  by  the  number  of  acres,  it  was  1/.  0*.  tid.  per  acre. 

The  county-rate  levied  at  different  periods,  ami  the 
principal  disbursements  for  the  same  periods,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : — 

1792.  1801.  1811.  )£21-  1831.  1838. 


£■ 


£. 


£. 


Income  . . 2,071  4,069  11,183  12,902  18,421  13,329 

Expenditure : — 

19  34  1.394  1,165  617  432 

848  761  8.131  11,124  1.585  688 

738  1,486  918  1,147  6,233  4,621 

86  276  247  1,888  4,420  2,840 


bridges  . 
Gaols  . . 

Prisoners 
Prosecutions 
Constables 
& vagrants 


122  1,107  2,587  567 
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The  particulars  of  the  county  expenditure  in  1834  are 
as  follows : — Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c,  904/. ; gaols, 
houses  of  correction,  and  maintaining  prisoners,  5,650/.; 
lunatic  asylum,  37/. ; prosecutions,  2404/. ; clerk  of  the 
peace,  443/. ; conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial,  784/. ; 
vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying,  16 1. ; coroner,  371/. ; 
miscellaneous,  771/. ; debt,  principal  and  interest,  3030/.  : 


total,  14,480/. 

The  length  of  streets  and  highways,  and  the  expenditure 
thereon,  were  as  under  in  1839  : — 

Mile*. 

Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acta  5 
Turnpike  roads  . • , . • 591 

All  other  highways  ....  2284 

2881 

Amount  of  rates  levied  ....  £20,114 

Expended  in  repairs  of  highways  . £19,558 
Law  and  other  expenses . . . 220 

Total  expenditure  . . . £19,779 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts,  in  1840,  was  32;  the 
income  from  tolls  was  37,333/.;  parish  compositions  in 
lieu  of  statute  duty,  139/. ; and  total  income,  39,669 1. ; 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  same  year  being  38,029/. 
The  bond  and  mortgage  debts  amounted  to  117,600/. 
In  1836  the  debt  was  equal  to  3'4  years’  income  ; for  the 
whole  of  England  the  proportion  of  income  to  debt  be- 
ing 45  years:  the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the 
total  debt  was  13  per  cent. ; in  England  12  per  cent. 
In  ten  trusts  there  was  a surplus  revenue  in  1841, 
which,  if  applied  to  discharge  the  debts  of  each,  would  pay 
off  their  respective  debt  in  periods  varying  from  three  to 
twenty-two  years ; in  two  cases  in  twenty-two  years,  and  in 
one  in  twenty-one  years. 

In  1839  the  church-rates  amounted  to  6398/. ; and  1418/., 
applicable  to  the  same  objects,  were  derived  from  * other 
sources,’  the  amount  from  estates  and  rent-charges,  in- 
cluded under  this  head,  being  668/.  in  1832.  The  sum  of 
7544 1.  was  expended  in  1839  for  the  purposes  of  the  esta- 
blishment, of  which  3359/.  was  for  repairs  of  churches. 
There  was  a debt  of  141U/.  secured  on  tiie  church-rates. 

Crime. — Number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offences  in  the  septennial  periods  ending  1819,  1826,  1833, 
and  1842. 


1813-19.  1820-26.  1827-33.  183842. 

Total  . . 1194  1919  2625  3187 

Annual  average  . 170  274  375  455 

The  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acquitted,  in 
each  year  from  1834  to  1842,  were  as  under: — 

1834.  1835.  1836.  1837.  1838.  1839.  1840.  1841.  1849. 

f Committed  .384  335  354  482  I 407  428  469  506  548 

| Acquitted  . 123  11X1  101  124  1<«  121  197  14«  154 

Contend  .261  235  253  323  305  3U7  335  360  394 


| In  1841  the  proportion  of  persons  committed,  to  the  total 
! population  of  the  county,  was  1 in  472;  in  England  and 
I Wales  1 in  508.  In  1841  the  increase  of  crime  was  9 5 per 
! cent,  on  the  preceding  year ; and  in  1842  there  was  an 
increase  of  8 3 per  cent,  on  the  year  1841. 

Of  548  offenders  <491  males  and  57  females)  tried  at 
| the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1842,  there  were  37  charged 
[ with  offences  against  the  person ; 51  with  offences  again** 
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property  committed  with  violence  ; 433  (including  332 
cases  of  simple  larceny)  with  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence ; 4 with  malicious  offences 
against  property;  5 for  forger)*,  coining,  and  uttering 
base  coin , and  18  for  various  misdemeanours.  Of  304 
persons  convicted,  2,  against  whom  sentence  of  death  was 
recorded,  were  transported  for  life  ; 14  other  offenders  were 
also  transported  for  life ; 14  for  periods  above  ten  and 
under  fifteen  years ; 30  for  periods  above  seven  and  not 
exceeding  ten  years  : and  23  lor  terms  of  seven  years  ; 
making  83  transported.  None  were  sentenced  to  impri- 
sonment l’or  periods  exceeding  two  years;  1 was  impri- 
soned for  a period  not  exceeding  two  years ; 31  for  above 
six  months  and  not  exceeding  one  year;  and  277  for  six 
months  and  under : and  2 were  whipped  : 1 received  a free 
pardon.  Of  the  154  persons  acquitted,  107  were  found  not 
guilty  on  trial;  in  the  case  of  41  no  bill  was  found;  and 
in  8 instances  there  was  no  prosecution.  Nearly  one- 
half  , 275)  of  the  total  number  of  persons  committed  were 
between  Ihe  ages  of  15  and  2ft;  or  one-fourth  (138)  between 
15  and  20.  and  one-fourth  1.137'  between  20  and  25,  which 
are  higher  proportions  for  these  ages  than  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  The  degree  of  instruction  was  ascertained 
in  all  but  six  cases  : 117  males  and  10  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write ; 349  males  and  45  females  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly ; 14  males  and  1 female  could  read  and 
write  well ; and  5 males  and  1 female  had  received  a supe- 
rior education.  The  proportion  of  uninstructed  criminals 
in  the  county  on  an  average  of  several  years  was  91  per 
cent.;  in  England  and  Wales  89*3  per  cent. 

Savings'  Bank*. — There  are  eleven  of  these  institutions 
in  the  county,  and  the  number  of  depositors  in  1841  was 
about  1 in  20  of  the  total  population  ; but  while  the  average 
amount  invested  by  depositors  in  England  was  29/.  each, 
it  was  30/.  in  Wilts;  and  as  the  proportion  of  depositors 
under  20/.  is  only  1 in  50  (in  England  1 in  37),  the  in- 
ference is  that  few  of  the  labouring  classes  are  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  savings-banks.  The  number  of 
depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  in  each  of  the  following 
Years  were  as  under 

1833.  1836.  1837.  1838.  1839.  1840.“ 

No.  of  tlepMilnn  6,9i>7  8,340  8.655  9,112  U.275  9.7:5 

Am.  of  depo»it»  *259.0*5  *309.714  *316,825  *333,029  *336.655  *351.024 

The  distribution  of  the  sums  invested  in  1830,  183-1,  and 
1840  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

1830.  1814.  1840. 


99 

3,023 

25,566 

3,440 

28.688* 

4,643 

37.662 

DO 

1.981 

61.27* 

9,277 

70,690 

2,W.7 

100 

66.533 

. ,0£W 

76,540 

1,392 

150 

374 

45.328 

377 

44.  ;e* 

*07 

CO . 94  4 

200 

177 

30.0:9 

23-4 

*0,601 

301 

*1.626 

2k>0 

82 

20,948 

70 

17.877 

65 

90,455 

6,612 

249,7*1 

".490 

878.071 

9,77* 

354,024 

The  deposits  of9G  friendly  societies,  not  reckoned  above, 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  12,041/. ; and  8617/.  were  invested  by 
206  charitable  institutions. 

Elective  Franchise. — The  actual  number  of  county  voters 
registered,  in  1835,  was  5002  in  the  northern  division,  and 
9044  in  the  southern  division  ; and  in  1839-40  the  numbers 
registered  were  as  under : — 


Copyholders  and  customary 
tenants  . . . 

Leaseholders  for  life  or  term 
of  years 

50/.  tenants  at  will  . 
Trustees  and  mortgagees  • 


Daily-schools 

Number  of  children  nt  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4 to  14  years  :— 

Males 
Females  . 

Sex  not  specified  . 

Schools 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction . . . 

Sunday-schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4 to  15  years : — 

Males  . 

Females  , • 

Sex  not  specified  . 


Maintenance  of  Schools. 


School*.  Scholars 

0U5 


| By  mlMBimi. 
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lufant  MnnU 
Daily  School. 
Kudu)  School* 

95 

17 

3»i: 
1290  , 

5 i 354  59  j 

79  ' 9,855  459  : 0. 1 JJ. 
4ul  «4.5l9j  9 | 5.| 

6 

62 

17 
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3*75 
| 1.94 

Tbtal... 

112 

k4307  j 

465  31,728]  590  'lO.Owj 

65 

j 5401 

Qualified  by  office 
Joint  and  duplicate  qualifi- 


N-  d|». 

8.  AW. 

Total 

1839-40. 

Total 

1K.35-4. 

3751 

1709 

5460 

5167 

258 

117 

375 

383 

180 

269 

449 

481 

860 

608 

1468 

1561 

14 

14 

50 

102 

iit 

22C 

287 

94 

86 

180 

189 

■-  ■ 

■ ■ ■ — 

- 

5259 

2913 

8772 

8118 

Education. — Summary  of  lie  turns  made  to  Parliament 
in  1833 

Schools.  Scholar*.  Total. 

Infant-schools  . . .70 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  2 to  7 years : — 

Males  . 436 

Females  . , 451 

Sex  not  specified  • 797 


The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  table,  are — 

Scholars. 

Daily-schools  . . . 11,  containing  285 

Sunday-schools  . . 142  „ 13,578 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are— 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  232,  containing  11,193 
Sunday-schools  . . 222  „ 18,157 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  *14  schools. 

Thirty-six  Sunday-schools,  attended  by  1440  children, 
are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  school  exists. 
Fifty-six  schools,  containing  2816  children,  were  both 
Sunday  and  day  schools.  The  number  of  boarding-schools 
is  forty-six,  and  the  scholars  are  included  in  the  above  re- 
turns.* The  total  number  of  children  returned  as  attending 
Sunday  and  day  schools  of  all  kinds  is  51,530:  in  1841  the 
total  number  of  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages  of 
5 and  10  was  32,554,  and  29,758  were  between  10  ami  15. 

WIMBLEDON.  [Sdrrky.] 

WIMBORNE  MINSTER,  a very  antient  market-town 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Dorsetshire,  on  the  road  from  Salis- 
bury to  Poole,  seven  miles  north  of  Poole,  and  100  miles 
from  London.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a Roman 
station  called  Vindogladia ; by  the  Saxons  it  was  called 
Vinburnam.  A nunnery  was  established  here  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century  by  the  sister  of  Ina,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  upon  the  site  of  which  the  present  min- 
ster or  collegiate  church  was  built ; and  the  wont  Minster 
has  been  added  to  the  town  to  distinguish  it  from  Wim- 
bome  St.  Giles's,  in  another  part  of  the  county.  Wimborne 
Minster  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Stour,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Allen.  There  is  a weekly  market,  a cattle 
market  every  alternate  week,  and  two  annual  fairs.  The 
town  has  little  trade.  With  the  exception  of  the  minster 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  its  former  importance.  The 
nunnery  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  when  the  establish- 
ment was  converted  into  a college  of  secular  canons,  con- 
sisting of  a dean,  prebendaries,  vicars,  and  other  officers, 
which  continued  to  exist  until  the  dissolution,  when  the 
revenues  were  vested  in  the  crown.  Some  of  the  lands 
were  set  apart  by  Queen  Elizabeth  towards  the  support  of 
the  grammar-school,  originally  founded  by  the  countess  of 
Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1497,  though  now 
called  after  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
the  possessions  of  the  school  and  church  were  vested  in 
governors,  who  were  to  provide  for  the  service  of  the  col- 
legiate church  and  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  Parts 
of  the  minster  were  built  soon  after  the  Conquest.  It  is  a 
cruciform  structure,  108  feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  choir,  and  side-aisles,  a transept,  and  three 
porches.  The  minster  once  contained  ten  altars  of  ala- 
baster and  other  costly  materials,  and  the  high  altar  was 
particularly  splendid.  There  are  two  quadrangular  towers, 
one  at  the  west  end,  and  the  other,  once  surmounted  by  a 
very  lofty  spire,  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross:  the  whole 
edifice  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  The  cathedral 
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service,  on  Saturday  evenings  and  holidays,  lias  not  been 
discontinued  many  years.  The  minster  is  a royal  free 
chapel,  and  a peculiar  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The 
duties  are  performed  by  three  incumbents  appointed  by 
the  corporate  body  above  mentioned.  Several  royal  and 
noble  persons  have  been  interred  here  ; among  others  King 
Ethelred,  who  was  Rlain  by  the  Danes  in  #72;  also  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Somerset,  the  maternal  grandfather 
and  grandmother  of  Henry  VII.  There  are  two  antient 
hospitals  for  poor  aged  persons.  The  entire  parish  con- 
tains 11.880  acres,  and  there  were  4320  inhabitants  in 
1841.  The  parish  comprises  Wimbome  Minster  (pop. 
1687),  ty thing  of  Holt  (1313),  tything  of  Leigh  (574),  and 
manor  of  Kingston  Lacey  (752).  There  are  several  ham- 
lets in  the  parish. 

WINCANTON.  [ Somers  ktshirb.] 

WINCH  AND  AXLE  is  a machine  constituting  a small 
windlass,  and  consisting  of  a cylinder  of  wood  which  is 
capable  of  turning  on  its  axis  between  two.  upright  posts 
of  the  same  material,  or  between  the  ends  or  a cast-iron 
frame  : a lever  at  one  or  at  each  extremity  of  the  cylinder, 
is  attached  to  an  iron  axle  passing  through  the  latter  at 
right  angles  to  its  direction,  and  is  furnished  with  a handle, 
which  is  parallel  to  that  axle.  The  name  winch  is  given 
to  a lever  or  handle  of  this  kind,  and  the  word  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  verb  guincher , signifying,  in  old 
French,  to  turn,  or  bend  in  a curvilinear  manner.  The 
machine  is  used  to  raise  a weight  vertically,  or  to  draw  an 
object  towards  it;  for  which  purposes  the  object  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a rope  or  chain  which  continually  passes 
over  the  curve  surface  of  the  cylinder  as  the  latter  is  made 
to  turn  on  its  axis  by  a man  acting  at  the  handle.  Since 
the  cylinder  revolves  once  while  the  handle,  or  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lever  to  which  it  is  attached,  is  made  to 
describe  the  circumference  of  a circle,  it  is  evident  that 
the  mechanical  power  of  the  machine  Is  precisely  that  of 
the  wheel  and  axle.  [Wheel  and  Axle.]  When  of  a 
simple  form  it  is  employed  to  raise  water  from  a well,  and 
earth  or  some  other  material  fmm  the  shaft  of  a small 
mine : and  one  of  a complex  nature  is  used,  by  means  of  a 
crane,  to  raise  casks  or  heavy  packages  from  the  ground  to 
the  upper  part  of  a building. 


When  great  weights  are  to  be  raised,  the  machine  is  usu- 
ally fixed  in  a frame  of  cast-iron,  which  is  rectangular  on 
the  plan,  but  its  extremities  or  faces  have  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  or  of  the  letter  A.  The  axle  of  the  cylinder  is 
supported  on  a horizontal  bar  at  the  middle  of  each  end  of 
the  frame,  and  to  the  cylinder  is  attached  a toothed  wheel 
which  turns  with  it  on  the  common  axis : above  this  wheel 
and  parallel  to  the  cylinder  is  an  iron  axle  which  carries  a 
pinion  with  teeth  working  in  those  of  the  wheel,  and 
causing  the  latter  to  revolve,  the  pinion  itself  being  turned 
by  means  of  the  lever  and  handle  at  one  or  at  each  ex- 
tremity' of  the  frame.  A machine  of  this  kind  is  called  a 
crab ; and  when  a weight  is  to  be  drawn  horizontally,  or 
raised  above  the  cylinder,  the  machine  must  of  course  be 
bolted  to  the  floor  or  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  being 'moved  from  its  place.  In  such 
machines  there  is  generally,  at  one  extremity  of  the  cy- 
linder, awheel  having  on  its  circumference  teeth  like  those 
of  a saw ; and  a click  or  catch,  which  turns  freely  on  a pin, 
is  attached  by  that  pin  to  the  side  of  the  frame  in  suen  a 
manner  that  it  may  fall  between  the  teeth.  By  this  con- 
trivance, if  the  handle  should  break,  or  the  moving  power 


be  taken  off  while  the  weight  is  suspended  in  the  air,  the 
latter  is  prevented  from  descending. 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  occasionally  constructed  which 
have  the  power  of  bolding  the  weight  in  any  part  of  its 
ascent  or  descent  without  a ratchet-wheel  and  catch.  Such 
a machine  consists  of  a barrel  formed  in  two  cylindrical 
portions,  A and  B,  of  different  diameters,  but  having  a 
common  axle  : the  rope  passes  under  a pulley  in  the  block 
C,  to  which  the  weight  is  attached,  and  over  the  two 
cylinders,  in  such  a manner  that  when  the  handle  is  turned 
it  uncoils  from  the  smaller,  and  coils  upon  the  larger  por- 
tion. Tims  every  revolution  of  the  barrel  causes  the  larger 
cylinder  to  take  up  a quantity  of  rope  equal  in  length  to 
its  circumference,  while  there  is  uncoiled  from  the  smaller 
a quantity  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  latter:  con- 
sequently, after  each  revolution,  the  quantity  of  rope  be- 
tween the  axis  of  the  cylinder  and  the  pulley  is  diminished 
by  the  difference  between  the  two  circumferences,  and  the 
weight  is  raised  up  through  a height  equal  to  half  that  dif- 
ference. Hence  by  mechanics,  if  2Rir  represent  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  described  by  the  handle  of  the 
winch  in  one  revolution,  (r'  — r)v  half  the  difference  be- 
tween the  circumferences  of  the  two  cylinders,  W the 
weight  to  be  raised,  and  P the  power  applied  to  the  tiandle, 

r'  — r 

we  shall  have,  in  the  state  of  equilibrium,  W = P. 

The  weight  which  may  be  balanced  by  a given  power  P 
will  evidently  be  greater  asr'-r,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween the  radii  of  the  cylinder,  is  less  ; and  the  difference 
may  be  mode  very  small  without  much  increasing  the 
friction.  The  only  disadvantage  attending  the  machine, 
when  compared  with  an  ordinary  winch  or  capstan,  is  that 
it  requires  a much  greater  quantity  of  rope  to  raise  or  move 
the  object  through  any  given  distance.  It  was  first  pro- 
posed in  Europe  by  Mr.  George  Eckhardt,  but  machines 
of  a like  kind  have,  it  is  said,  been  long  in  use  in  the 
East, 

The  winch  is  employed  with  the  common  jack,  which  is 
used  to  lift  great  weights,  or  to  move  them  through  small 
distances.  The  handle  turns  a pinion  with  teetn,  which 
act  on  others  at  the  circumference  of  a small  wheel ; and 
on  the  axle  of  this  is  a pinion  with  teeth,  which  work  in 
those  of  a rack-rod.  The  axles  of  the  wheel  and  pinions 
being  let  into  the  sides  of  a case  of  wood  or  iron,  the  re- 
volution of  the  wheel  produces  a rectilinear  motion  of  the 
rack  ; and  one  end  of  the  case  being  fixed  to  the  ground, 
or  against  an  immovable  object,  the  extremity  of  tne  rack 
at  the  opposite  end  forces  forward  the  body  which  is  to  be 
displaced.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a rack,  the  machine  is 
furnished  with  a wheel  whose  axle  is  hollow,  and  cut  in 
the  form  of  a concave  screw ; within  this  screw  is  one  of 
the  convex  kind,  which  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  and 
its  axle  is  made  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  latter,  and 
thus  to  press  before  it  the  object  which  is  to  be  removed. 
This  machine  has  however  considerable  friction. 

The  force  exerted  by  a man  in  turning  a winch  vertically 
varies  according  to  tne  position  of  the  lever  with  respect 
to  the  horizon.  When  the  lever,  or  that  part  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axle,  is  perpendicular  to  the  ground,  and 
the  handle  is  at  the  highest  or  lowest  part  of  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  the  end  of  tne  lever,  the  man  either  pushes  the 
handle  directly  from  him  or  pulls  it  directly  towards  him ; 
and  in  each  case  he  exerts  a power  which  is  estimated  at 
twenty-seven  or  thirty  pounds;  but  when  the  lever  is  in  a 
horizontal  position,  the  man  either  throws  a great  portion  of 
his  weight  on  the  handle  to  press  it  down,  or  he  exerts  his 
muscular  force  iu  a direct  manner  to  pull  it  upwards ; and 
the  force  exerted  in  these  positions  is  estimated  at  140  or 
160  pounds.  The  force  exerted  must  evidently  have  dif- 
ferent values  between  these  quantities  in  other  positions  of 
the  winch ; and  the  practice  is  to  cause  two  men  to  work 
at  the  same  time  to  turn  the  machine,  one  being  at  each 
extremity  of  the  axle  of  the  cylinder.  The  levers  of  the 
two  winches  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another ; 
consequently  when  one  man  is  pushing  or  pulling  hori- 
zontally, the  other  is  pressing  or  pulling  vertically,  and 
thus  the  operation  of  turning  goes  on  with  nearly  uniform 
intensity ; the  first  man  working  in  the  least  favourable 
position  when  the  other  is  working  in  that  which  is  most 
so.  [Windlass.] 

WfNCH  COMBE.  [Gloucestershire.] 

WINCHELSEA.  [Sussex.] 
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WINCHESTER,  an  ant  lent  city,  a municipal  and  par- 
liamentary borough,  and  the  see  of  a bishop,  in  51°  4'  N. 
lat.,  1°  18'  W.  long.,  is  G2i  miles  south-west  from  London 
by  the  road,  64  miles  by  the  South-Western  Railway,  and 
12}  miles  from  the  railway  station  at  Southampton. 

Winchester  is  one  of  the  most  antient  towns  in  Eng- 
land : its  origin  is  lost  in  the  fables  of  tradition.  The 
Britons  are  said  to  have  called  it  Caer  Gtcent , or  the  White 
City ; the  Romans  by  whom  it  was  first  subdued  named  it 
Venta  Bel  guru  m ; the  Saxons,  who  were  the  next  pos- 
sessors, named  it  fVitancea.\tcry  which  has  become  Win- 
chester ; in  Latin  deeds  and  by  the  Latin  writers  it  is  called 
If'’ ttUoniu. 

Winchester  appears  to  have  flourished  under  the 
Romans  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  island.  The 
massy  walls,  composed  of  flints  and  mortar,  which  inclosed 
the  city,  are  considered  to  have  been  originally  built  by 
them.  * In  519  it  was  conquered  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  who 
afterwards  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  till 
Egbert,  the  first  king  of  the  whole  heptarchy,  was  crowned 
there,  and  then  it  may  be  said  to  have  become  the  me- 
tropolis of  England.  Though  sometimes  plundered  and  in 
the  possession  of  the  Danes,  it  continued  to  be  the  capital 
of  successive  Saxon  kings  till  1013,  when  Sweyn,  the 
Danish  king,  obtained  possession  of  England,  and  Win- 
chester became  the  scat  of  his  government.  After  his 
death  a fierce  struggle  ensued,  and  England  is  said  to  have 
been  ultimately  divided  into  two  kingdoms ; London  be- 
came the  capital  of  Canute,  and  Winchester  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  till  Edmund's  death  in  1016,  when  Canute  be- 
came sole  king  and  Winchester  sole  capital. 

After  the  Norman  conquest  Winchester  continued  to  be 
the  capital,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  attained  the 
summit  of  its  greatness.  It  was  surrounded  by  strong 
walls;  was  defended  by  a castle  built  by  William  the  Con- 
queror on  the  west,  and  by  another,  subsequently  erected 
for  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  on  the  east ; there  was  an 
extensive  palace  and  numerous  mansions  of  the  nobility ; a 
cathedral,  three  monasteries  of  royal  foundation,  and  a very 
large  number  of  churches ; the  suburbs  extended  a mile 
from  the  walls  in  every  direction,  to  Worthy  on  the  north, 
to  St.  Cross  on  the  south,  to  Week  on  the  west,  and  to  St. 
Magdalen's  Hill  on  the  east. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  Winchester  began  to  ‘ fall 
from  its  high  estate.’  While  Stephen  was  a prisoner  in 
Gloucester  Castle  a contest  commenced  between  his  queen 
and  the  Empress  Matilda,  aided  by  their  respective  parti- 
sans, which  was  carried  on  for  several  weeks  in  the  streets 
of  Winchester,  at  the  termination  of  which  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  town  north  of  the  High  Street,  the  royal 
jialace,  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Hyde  Abbey,  and  about  forty  | 
churches,  were  burnt  down  or  laid  in  ruins.  The  death  j 
of  Stephen,  in  1154,  put  a stop  to  the  calamities  of  civil  1 
warfare.  Henry  II.  resided  much  at  Winchester ; he  re-  i 
built  the  palace,  and,  to  a considerable  extent,  renewed  the 
city  : but  London  seems  to  have  found  more  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  subsequent  kings,  and  Winchester  lost  its  dignity 
as  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  contests  between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  Win- 
chester suffered  severely,  both  parties  alternately  gaining 
possession  of  its  castles,  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  de- 
struction in  the  city.  From  this  time  Winchester,  though 
partly  upheld  by  the  splendour  of  its  cathedral  and  other 
ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  establishments,  seems  to  have 
declined  rapidly.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a petition 
was  presented  to  the  king,  which  stated  that  997  houses 
were  uninhabited  and  seventeen  churches  were  shut  up. 
The  work  of  spoliation  was  added  to  the  other  calamities 
of  Winchester  when  Henry  VIII.  suppressed  the  monas- 
teries in  1530  and  1537.  The  minor  establishments  were 
the  first  to  suffer : the  Sustem  SpitaJ,  or  convent  of  hospit- 
able nuns,  near  King  s Gate  ; the  Carmelites,  in  King‘s-gat« 
Street ; the  Augustincs,  near  South-gate ; the  Dominicans, 
at  East-gate  ; and  the  Franciscans,  in  Middle  Brook  Street. 
Subsequently  the  priory  of  St.  Swithin  was  suppressed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  revenues  were  transferred  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral ; also  Hyde  Abbey, 
which  had  been  rebuilt ; and  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  The  hos- 
pitals of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St. 
Elizabeth  were  either  suppressed  or  plundered,  and  the 
structures  pulled  down  or  suffered  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  last  of  the  great  Bufferings  of  Winchester  were 


during  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament. 
The  city  adhered  to  the  king.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1 644, 
a battle  was  fought  on  Chenton  Down,  in  which  Sir  William 
Waller,  the  parliamentary  general,  was  victorious,  and  his 
[ soldiers  vented  their  puritanical  rage  on  the  stained-glass 
windows,  the  monuments,  and  relics  of  the  cathedral. 
Waller  soon  carried  away  his  troops  to  besiege  Oxford,  and 
Winchester  was  unmolested  till  alter  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
when  Cromwell  was  sent  to  reduce  it  under  the  authority 
of  the  parliament.  After  a week’s  siege  of  the  city  he 
performed  his  task,  and  he  then  undermined  and  blew  up 
Winchester  Castle,  and  laid  Wolvesey  Castle  and  the  other 
fortified  places  in  ruins.  St.  Mary's  College  escaped  from 
injury,  it  is  said  through  the  firmness,  of  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary officers,  who  was  a Wykehamist.  In  1666  a very 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Winchester  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  plague.  An  obelisk,  with  an  inscription, 
commemorates  the  event.  Charles  II.  took  a liking  to  the 
place,  and  employed  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  design  and 
erect  a palace,  which  he  intended  for  a summer  residence, 
on  the  site  of  Winchester  Castle.  The  king  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone, March  3,  1683,  and  the  work  was  earned  on 
with  vigour  till  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1085,  when  a stop 
was  put  to  it,  and  it  has  never  been  completed. 

The  city  is  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Itchin,on 
the  slope  of  an  eminence  which  rises  gently  to  the  east. 
The  river  is  made  navigable  as  a canal  from  Winchester  to 
the  sea.  The  city  comprehends  a large  part  of  the  build- 
ings which  constitute  tne  town ; the  rest  of  it  is  in  the 
liberty  of  the  Soke.  There  are  several  parishes  cither 
totally  or  partially  comprised  within  the  city  boundary; 
the  rest  of  the  town  include*  several  other  parishes  and 
certain  extra-parochial  districts.  The  principal  street, 
called  the  High  Street,  runs  nearly  east  ami  west  through 
the  middle  ot  the  city,  and  is  about  half  a mile  long. 
Nearly  all  the  other  sfreets  are  either  at  right  angles  to 
the  High  Street  or  parallel  to  it.  Most  of  tne  houses  arc 
good,  though  many  are  old,  and  the  streets  are  well  paved 
and  are  lighted  with  gas. 

The  liberty  of  the  Soke  encompasses  the  city  on  almost 
every  side,  and  a small  part  is  within  the  city.  The 
Soke  is  divided  into  the  East  Soke  and  the  West  Soke. 
Part  of  the  East  Soke  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Itchin, 
over  which  there  is  a neat  stone  bridge  of  a single  arch. 
Portions  of  the  ditch  and  old  walls  of  the  city  remain, 
but  in  many  places  house*  have  been  built  over  the 
ditch,  and  extend  into  the  Soke.  The  antient  city  had 
four  principal  gates,  north,  south,  east,  and  west ; of  these 
only  the  West  Gate  now  remains:  it  is  a massy  square 
tower  over  a wide  gateway. 

The  area  of  the  city  and  Soke  liberty  comprises  2250 
acres,  or  rather  more  than  34  square  miles.  In  1841  the 
number  of  houses  comprised  within  this  area  was — 1671 
inhabited,  133  uninhabited,  and  42  building;  and  the 
population  was  10,732,  of  whom  5508  were  males  and  5224 
females.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  parishes  which 
may  fairly  be  considered  ns  constituting  the  city  of  Win- 
chester as  a collection  of  houses,  was,  in  1801,  6069;  in 
1811,6681;  in  1821,  7739;  in  1831,  8712.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  proper  in  1821  was  5165;  in  1831,  5280. 

Winchester  as  a parliamentary  borough  returns  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  did  before  the 
Reform  Act.  The  number  of  10/.  householders  registered 
under  the  Reform  Act  in  1832  was  465.  In  1839-40  the 
number  was  572,  and  there  were  46  other  qualified  voters  ; 
making  a total  of  618.  The  total  number  on  the  register 
in  1835-6  was  576.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  in  1841  w as  9370. 

The  corporation,  previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
in  1835,  was  styled  * the  mayor,  bailifft,  and  commonalty  of 
the  city  of  Winchester.’  The  governing  charter  was  30 
Eliz.,  and  the  corporate  body  consisted  of  a mayor,  six 
aldermen,  twenty-lour  men,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
freemen,  generally  amounting  to  about  100.  There  was 
also  a recorder,  two  bailiffs,  and  several  other  officers.  By 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  borough  is  divided  into 
three  wards,  with  six  aldermen  and  sixteen  councillors. 
The  number  of  burgesses,  or  municipal  electors,  in  1837  w as 
817.  The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  borough  in 
1840-41  was  21G3/.  17*.  (id .,  the  chief  items  of  which  were 
— 494/.  15*.  Id.  for  police  and  constables ; 378/.  10*.  lOtf. 
for  salaries  and  other  allowances  to  municipal  officers; 
350/.  for  gaol,  and  maintenance,  &c.  of  prisoners ; 
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00/.  10#.  10r/.  to  coroner ; 63/.  1#.  6-i.  for  public  works ; 
01/.  13#.  li/.  for  printing,  advertising,  &c. ; 85/.  8*.  lb/, 
fix'  law  expenses.  There  are  charter*  of  Henry  II., 
Richard  I.,  John,  and  Elizabeth.  The  franchises  ol‘  the 
city  were  surrendered  to  Charles  II.  28th  June,  1684  (3G 
G'lias.  II.),  and  the  surrender  was  enrolled  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  March  12,  1088  ^4  James  II.).  A new  charter 
was  granted  September  15,  1088  (4  James  II.),  which  re- 
cites the  surrender,  and  then  regrants  the  franchises  in 
nearly  the  words  of  the  charter  of  Elizabeth:  this  charter 
was  confirmed  and  extended  by  another,  Nov.  0,  1088. 

The  bishopric  of  Winchester  extends  to  Hampshire.  Surrey, 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  two  or  three  benefices  in  Wiltshire 
and  Sussex.  The  net  yearly  income  of  the  bishop,  as  given 
on  the  average  of  three  years  preceding  1831,  was  11,151/. 
By  the  same  average  the  net  income  of  the  whole  of  the 
benefices  in  the  bishopric  was  143,014/.,  and  the  annual 
stipends  paid  to  curates  amounted  altogether  to  1 9,858/. 
The  gross  yearly  income  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Win- 
chester cathedral  was  by  the  same  average  15.573/.,  and 
the  average  yearly  payments  charged  upon  and  paid  out 
of  this  income  was  2790 /. ; leaving  a net  income  of 
12.783 1 

The  town  has  no  trade  of  consequence,  but  the  state- 
ments of  population  show  that  it  is  in  a state  of  gradual 
improvement.  Being  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district, 
it  has  a good  corn-market,  which  is  well  attended.  Few 
cattle  are  sold,  but  there  is  a large  annual  sheep-fair. 
Several  local  acts  of  parliament  have  been  obtained  for 
the  improvement  of  tne  city  and  suburbs,  most  of  which 
relate  to  the  navigation  of  tfie  Itchin. 

Winchester  Cnthnlral,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  ca- 
thedrals in  England,  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  The  entire  length  is  543  feet.  From  the 
WMt  entrance  to  the  choir  is  350  feet  ; the  length  of  the 
choir  is  135  feet ; and  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  east,  end,  is 
54  feet,  which  makes  the  total  length.  As  a distinct  part, 
the  nave  is  250  feet  long,  8G  feet  wide  including  the  aisles, 
ami  78  feet  high.  The  choir  is  40  feet  wide.  The  length 
of  the  transepts  is  186  feet.  The  square  of  the  tower  is  48 
feet  by  50,  and  the  height  is  138*  feet,  which  h only  about 
26  feet  above  the  roof:  of  course  it  has  a low  and  squat 
appearance,  and  was  perhaps  not  intended  to  contain  bells, 
but  only  to  throw  additional  light  into  the  choir,  and  in- 
crease tne  interior  effect  by  additional  height : it  is  said 
to  have  been  without  floors  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
when  the  present  bells  were  suspended. 

Viewed  from  the  exterior,  the  west  front  is  by  far  the 
most  imposing  pail  of  the  building : the  deeply  recessed  en- 
trance doorway,  with  the  ornamental  gallery  above  it ; the 
large  and  beautiful  window,  the  rich  effect  of  the  mould- 
ings, the  buttresses,  the  pinnacled  towers,  and  the  gable 
termination  surmounted  by  the  canopied  statue  of  Wyke- 
ham,  cannot  he  looked  at  without  great  admiration.  No 
other  part  of  the  exterior  is  at  all  equal  to  this  part.  On 
entering  the  building,  the  view  from  the  west  end  to  the 
east  is  magnificent : the  vast  length  of  vista  formed  by  the 
nave  and  choir,  with  the  splendid  ceiling,  the  columns  and 
arches  on  each  hand  and  overhead,  and  the  eastern  win- 
dow‘casting  its  dim  religious  light*  from  behind  the  choir, 
reduce  a combined  result  of  solemnity  and  beauty  equalled 
y few  cathedrals  in  Europe.  The  spectator,  while  lie  ad- 
mires the  height  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  is  struck  with 
their  wide  circumference  and  massy  appearance,  and  his 
admiration  is  perhaps  rather  increased  than  diminished 
when  he  learn*  that  they  are  the  Saxon  or  early  Norman 
pillars  inclosed  in  a Gothic  casing  of  clustered  columns, 
with  a similar  adaptive  skill,  the  semicircular  arches  have 
been  converted  by  intersections  into  pointed  arches,  and 
the  original  Saxon  nave  thus  made  Gothic. 

Tlie  original  structure  of  Winchester  Cathedra],  which 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Lucius,  a British  king  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  was  destroyed  by  the  pagan  Cerdic, 
and  rebuilt  by  one  of  his  successors,  the  Christian  Kinegils. 
Some  of  the  most  substantial  walls  and  pillars  of  the  pre- 
sent structure  were  erected  by  St.  Ethelwold,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  lived  to  finish  it,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  St. 
Swithin  in  080.  In  1070,  having  been  much  damaged  by 
the  Danes,  it  was  repaired  by  Bishop  Walkelyn,  who  built 
the  present  tower,  with  part  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and 
in  1003  re-dedicated  the  church  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Swithin.  The  east  end,  from  the  great  east  window, 
wa»  rebuilt  about  a century  afterwards  Dy  Bishop  Godfrey 


de  Lucy,  and  the  whole  of  the  west  end  was  repaired  and 
renewed  by  the  successive  bishops  Edynglon  and  Wyke- 
ham.  Tlie  grandeur  of  the  west  front  is  due  to  Wykeham. 
The  part  between  the  tower  and  De  Lucy's  improvements 
at  the  east  end  was  rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Bishop  Fox,  whose  statue,  under  a ca- 
nopy, terminates  his  improvements  to  the  east.  There 
have  been  many  recent  restorations  and  repairs  of  the 
cathedral,  which  have  been  executed  with  good  taste,  at 
an  expense  of  from 40,000/.  to  50,000/.  Ainoiig  these  may 
be  especially  mentioned  the  construction  of  a choir-screen 
of  stone,  in  the  pointed  style,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
elegant  but  incongruous  composite  screen  erected  by  Inigo 
Jones. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  cathedral  may  be  men- 
tioned the  tomb  of  William  Kufus,  of  plain  grey  stone, 
without  inscription,  in  the  choir;  the  six  mortuary  cheats 
of  wood,  carved,  painted,  and  gilt,  in  which  Bishop  Fox 
deposited  the  remains  of  Saxon  kings  and  other  distin- 
guished persons,  which  he  transferred  from  the  decayed 
lead  coffins  in  which  they  had  been  buried ; and  espe- 
cially the  beautiful  chantries  or  oratories  of  the  bishops 
Edyngton,  Wykeham.  Beaufort,  Waynflete,  and  Fox. 

Over  the  altar  is  a large  painting  by  West  of  the  Rais- 
ing of  Lazarus  from  the  Dead,  w hich  is  considered  one  of 
his  best  works.  % 

The  present  establishment  of  Winchester  Cathedral, 
which,  after  the  dissolution,  was  dedicated  as  a church  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  consists  of  one  dean,  twelve  prebenda- 
ries, six  minor  canons,  ten  lay  clerks,  or  singing  men,  eight 
choristers,  and  other  members.  The  last  prior  was  Wil- 
liam Basyng,  who  was  made  first  dean,  and  died  in  1548. 

Winchester  College  {St.  Mary's  College ),  which  is  out- 
side the  city  boundary  on  the  south-east,  was  founded  by 
William  of  Wykeham  in  1387,  on  the  site  of 4 the  great 
grammar-school  of  Winchester,*  at  which  he  had  been 
educated.  The  college  was  founded  and  endowed  hv 
Wykeham  as  a preparatory  college  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  had  founded  a short  time  before.  The  college 
was  opened  March  28,  1393,  for  a warden,  10  fellows. 
3 chaplains,  3 clerks,  a master,  an  usher,  70  scholars,  and 
16  choristers ; in  all  105  on  the  foundation.  An  election  is 
held  annually  by  the  wardens  of  New  College  and  Win- 
chester College,  two  fellows  of  New  College,  and  the  sub- 
warden and  head-master  of  Winchester  College,  to  supply 
vacancies  which  may  happen  in  New  College  during  the 
subsequent  year.  Besides  the  scholar*  on  the  foundation, 
there  are  generally  upwards  of  100  boys  not  on  the  founda- 
tion. who  are  lodged  in  a spacious  quadrangular  building 
contiguous  to  the  college. 

The  entrance  to  Winchester  College  is  by  a gateway 
into  an  outer  court,  which  leads  by  another  gateway  under 
a lofty  tower  to  an  inner  square  court,  each  side  of  which 
is  32  yards.  Tlie  chapel  and  hall  form  the  south  side  of 
Ibis  court ; they  are  beautiful  specimens  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, worthy  of  the  founder.  Tlie  cloisters  adjoin  the 
chapel,  anil  form  a square,  each  side  of  which  is  about  132 
feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  of  the  cloisters  is  the 
library  of  the  college,  which  was  originally  erected  and 
endowed  as  a chantry  by  John  Fromond  in  1430.  The 
chaplain  was  removed  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  building 
remained  unappropriated  till  about  1629,  when  it  was  con- 
verted into  a library  by  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Pinke,  warden 
of  New  College.  It  is  a handsome  building,  correspond- 
ing in  style  with  Wykeham *s  original  erections.  Tlie 
school-room,  which  was  built  by  a subscription  among 
the  Wykehamists  in  1687,  at  a cost  of  2592/.,  is  90  feet 
by  30  feet,  and  high  in  proportion.  Over  the  entrance  is 
a bronze  statue  of  Wyaeham,  by  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber, 
the  father  of  Colley  Cibber,  which  he  modelled  and  east 
at  his  own  expense,  and  presented  to  the  society.  There 
is  also  a hall,  50  feet  by  30,  in  which  the  commoners  dine. 

The  ruins  of  Walcesey  Castle  are  at  a short  distance 
south-east  from  the  college.  This  castle,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  was  built,  in  1138,  by 
Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen  and  bishop  of 
Winchester,  on  the  site  of  a former  palace  of  the  Saxon 
kings.  It  was  a place  of^ great  strength  till  it  was  dis- 
mantled in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  continued  to  be  the 
residence  of  tlie  bishops  till  it  was  demolished  by  Cram- 
well  in  1646. 

The  episcopal  palace,  begun  by  Bishop  Morley,  in  168-4, 
and  completed  by  Bishop  Trelawny,  was  suffered  to  go  to 
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decay,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  taken  down  about  | school  of  his  native  place,  that  he  soon  rose  to  the  top  of 
thirty  years  ago.  The  present  plain  but  neat  episcopal  ! it,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  rector  Tappert,  who  took 


residence  was  formed  out  of  the  west  wing  of  the  former 
building. 

The  Cross,  in  the  High  Street,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
has  not  suffered  materially,  except  from  time.  It  is  a 
square  structure  on  an  octagonal  base  of  five  steps.  The 
circumference  of  the  lowest  step  is  40  feet,  and  the  height 
is  43  feet.  The  cross  consists  of  three  tiers  of  Gothic  arch- 
work,  with  ornamented  niches  and  canopies. 

Winchester  Castle  was  on  an  eminence  outside  the  city 


him  into  his  house  as  a companion,  and  when  the  old  man 
grew  blind  Winckelmann  was  of  the  greatest  service  to 
him  in  reading  to  him  and  leading  him. 

In  1735,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to  Berlin  and 
studied  at  the  Kollnische  Gymnasium.  During  this  year 
he  walked  to  Hamburg  to  attend  the  sale  of  the  books  of 
the  celebrated  Fabricius,  and  to  buy  some  good  editions  of 
the  antient  classics.  The  money  for  the  journey  and  the 
purchase  of  the  books  he  begged  of  the  clergy,  gentry,  and 
noblemen  on  the  road.  In  1737  he  returned  to  his  native 


wall  on  the  south-west.  It  was  built  by  William  the  Con-  place:  and  in  1738  he  entered  the  university  of  Halle, 
queror  in  1008,  and  blown  up  by  Cromwell  in  10-15.  The  with  the  intention  of  studying  theology.  He  remained  two 
ruins  were  entirely  removed  when  Charles  II.  began  his  years  at  Halle,  and  found  that  the  study  of  theology  did 
palace.  Charles's  unfinished  palace  has  since  been  a I not  suit  him.  In  1741  he  procured  a situation  as  tutor  in  a 
depot  for  prisoners  of  war,  a place  of  retreat  for  French  private  family  at  Osterburg.  In  1742  he  procured  a similar 


refugees  ami  finally  barracks. 


j situation  at  Heimersleben,  near  Halberstadt,  where  he 


Tiie  Chapel  of  Winchester  Castle,  which  was  a building  commenced  the  study  of  general  history,  and  is  said  to 
detached  from  the  Castle,  and  at  a short  distance,  was  not  have  read  Boyle's  ‘Historical  Dictionary’  twice  through, 
destroyed,  and  has  since  been  converted  into  a court  for  In  1743  he  was  appointed  Conrector  of  the  school  of  See- 
hoiding  the  assizes.  A curious  piece  of  antiquity,  called  j hausen,  a miserable  situation,  but  it  did  not  damp  the 
King  Arthur's  Hound  Table,  is  suspended  over  the  judges'  j courage  of  Winckelmann.  He  seldom  went  to  bed  ; be 
seat.  The  chapel  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  j used  to  sleep  on  a bench  wrapped  in  a fur  cloak  ; devoting 
that  it  is  divided  into  law-courts,  with  jury-rooms,  and  j what  time  he  could  spare  from  four  in  the  morning  until 
other  appurtenances,  of  singular  ugliness.  | twelve  at  night  to  the  study  of  antient  literature  and  lita- 

s'/now  (/*'.?  College  (properly  Christ's  Hospital)  was, asthe  ; toiy.  In  1748,  sick  of  this  life  of  drudgery,  he  petitioned 
inscription  over  the  entrance  states,  founded,  in  1C07,  by  I the  Graf  von  Bunau  for  a situation  in  his  library'  at  Notlie- 
Peter  Symonds,  a native  of  Winchester,  and  afterwards  a J nitz,  near  Dresden.  The  place  of  librarian  was  engaged, 
mere  er  of  the  city  of  London.  The  endowments  are  applied  i but  the  count  offered  Winckelmann  that  of  secretary  of  the 
to  th  e maintenance  of  six  old  meti,  one  matron,  ami  four  j library,  with  a salary  of  eighty  dollars  per  annum  (12 1. 
boys,  and  also  to  the  assistance  of  one  scholar  in  each  of  \ sterling).  Winckelmann  accepted  this  situation  with  plea- 


the  two  English  universities. 

The  Matrons’  College , built  by  Bishop  Morley  in  1G72, 


sure,  and  remained  at  Niithenitz  for  a lew  years,  enjoying 
a kind  of  contentment,  but  he  constantly'  felt  that  he  was 


and  endowed  for  the  support  of  10  clergymen’s  widows,  j fitted  lor  better  things  than  making  extracts  from  other 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gnmbald,  founded  ! men's  writings  and  for  other  men.  His  vicinity  to  Dresden, 
in  838,  by  King  Alfred.  No  traces  are  left  of  the  original  j and  the  attractions  of  the  great  gallery'  there,  induced  him 
fabric,  which  was  abandoned  by  its  inmates,  in  1110,  for  a 1 often  to  perform  the  journey  from  Nuthenitz  to  the  Saxon 
new  and  more  commodious  building  in  Hyde  Meadows.  i capital,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  artists,  and  he 
There  are  still  nine  churches  in  Winchester,  most  of  1 endeavoured  to  become  one  himself ; but  to  apply  himself 
* :1 ‘ n * — ; ‘ 1 practically  to  any  of  the  arts,  he  found  it  was  too  late,  and 


which  are  antient.  One  of  the  most  curious  for  its  situa- 
tion is  the  parish  church  of  St.  Swithin,  built  by  King 
John  over  the  old  postern  of  St  Michael,  or  King's  Gate. 

The  Guildhall,  or  Town  Hall , in  High-street,  w as  built 
ill  1711.  Some  articles  curious  for  their  antiquity  are  kept 
ill  it,  especially  the  antient  standards  of  measure.  The 
Market -house  was  built  in  1772.  The  County  Gaol  is  a 
brick  edifice,  the  front  of  which  is  a handsome  but  de- 
tached structure  of  stone,  built  in  1805.  The  City  Bride- 
well was  erected  in  1800.  The  County  Hospital  was 
established  in  1730,  but  the  present  building  was  not 
erected  till  1759.  The  north  wing  was  added  a few  years 
ago.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  “ The 
Central  Schools  of  Winchester  are  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dr.  Bell,  and  educate  about  150  boys  and  200 
girls  gratuitously.  They  are  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. St.  John's  House,  which  is  the  public  ban- 
queting-room  ami  assembly-room,  is  on  the  site  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  There  is  a small  theatre, 
and  a public  library  and  reading-rooms. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  about  one  mile  south  from 
Winchester,  was  founded  and  endowed,  in  1130,  by  Henry 


he  resolved  therefore  to  devote  himself  to  their  history  and 
theory.  In  his  ramblings  in  the  gallery  he  formed  three 
valuable  acquaintances — those  of  Oescr,  the  painter,  and 
of  the  dilettanti  Lippert  and  Hagedorn.  Winckelmann 
formed  ai-o,  at  Niithenitz,  the  acquaintance  of  the  pope's 
nuncio.  Monsignor  Archinto,  who,  struck  with  the  exten- 
sive learning  and  acquirements  of  Winkelmann,  told  him 
that  if  he  would  change  his  religion  (from  Protestant  to 
Catholic)  he  would  procure  him  a situation  in  the  Vatican 
library,  or  at  least  a pension  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  Home.  This  offer  came  upon 
Winckelmann  like  a dream.  In  1754  however,  after  much 
hesitation,  he  formally  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  gave  up  his  situation  with  Count  Biinau.  .Some 
difficulties  about  the  pension  delayed  his  journey  to  Rome, 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  lodged  with  Oeser  in  Dresden,  and 

Srosecuted  his  new  studies  with  redoubled  ardour.  The 
rst  fruit  of  these  labours  was  his  little  work  entitled 
Reflections  upon  the  Imitation  of  the  Antique’  (*Ge- 


! danken  ueber  die  Nachahmung  der  griechischen  Kunst- 
• werke’),  published  in  Dresden  in  1755.  Of  this  treatise  only 
de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester,  as  a permanent  retreat  for  fifty  copies  were  printed,  and  it  is  now  a literary  curiosity. 
13  poor  men  past  their  strength,  and  for  100  other  poor.  At  the  end  of  1755  the  difficulties  about  the  pension  were 
who  were  to  be  provived  with  a dinner.  Other  charities  , surmounted,  and  Winckelmann  left  Dresden  for  Rome, 
were  added.  A glass  of  ale  and  a small  loaf  are  still  of-  j with  a pension  of  two  hundred  rix-doliars  (45/.)  granted 


fered  to  persons  who  call  at  the  hospital.  The  church  is  very 
beautiful,  a cathedral  in  miniature,  and  the  other  build- 
ings which  remain  are  fine  specimens  of  Gothic  architec 


him  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  for  two  years. 

He  took  letters  with  him  to  Mengs  ami  to  the  pope's 
physician  L&urenti,  through  whose  interest  he  was  pre- 


ture.  The  greater  part  of  the  buildings  which  remain  were  i sented  to  the  pope,  Benedict  XIV.,  and  found  easy  access 

.i. ..«•  e — t „n  lit .....I  .-i-t. l>. ......  xt...,™.. 


erected  during  the  prelacy  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  also 
gave  additional  funds  anu  extended  the  endowment. 

One  of  the  largest  fairs  in  England  was  once  held  on 
the  summit  of  St.  Giles's  Hill,  east  of  the  city.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  it  lasted  1G  days,  during  which  the 
shops  of  the  city  were  all  closed. 

{Boundary  Reports : Municipal  Corporations  Reports  : 
Milner's  History  of  Winchester ; Local  Histories,  Aw.) 

WINCKELMANN.  JOHANN  JOACHIM,  was  bom 
at  Stendal  in  Prussia,  in  1717.  His  parents  were  extremely 
poor,  and  could  not  assist  him  in  his  desire  to  study,  for 
which  he  displayed  an  extraordinary  disposition  when  very 
young.  He  nowever  laboured  bo  assiduously  in  the  free- 


to  all  the  literati  and  virtuosi  of  Home.  Mengs  was  his 
oracle  in  all  matters  of  virtd ; he  wrote  in  his  house,  and 
formed  his  notions  of  the  ideal  and  beautiful  entirely  from 
the  conversation  of  Mengs.  In  1750  he  published  a new 
edition  of  his  treatise  upon  the  imitation  of  the  antique, 
with  two  other  treatises.  In  1758  Winckelmann  made  a 
journey  to  Naples  to  examine  the  interesting  remains  of 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Pacstum.  His  intention  of 
writing  a history  of  antient  art  was  now  generally  known, 
and  his  poverty  was  also  known,  and  he  received  two  pre- 
sents of  money  after  liis  return  from  Naples — one  from  the 
engraver  Wifle,  of  Paris,  and  the  other  from  Caspar 
Fussli,  a painter  and  bookseller  at  Zurich.  In  this  year  he 
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arranged  the  library  of  Cardinal  Archinto,  who  crave  him 
free  apartment*,  but  no  salary.  He  went  also  in  the  same 
year  to  Florence,  to  make  a catalogue  of  the  cabinet  of 
cameos,  &c.  of  the  late  Baron  Stosch,  which  detained  him 
nine  months  (‘Description  des  Pierres  gravies  du  feu 
Baron  de  Stosch').  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  the  Cardinal 
Albani  offered  him  the  place  of  his  librarian  and  custos  of 
his  gallery  of  antiquities,  with  apartments  free,  and  a 
monthly  salary  of  ten  scudi : a situation  exactly  suited 
to  the  taste  of  Winckelmann,  and  which,  with  his  salary 
from  Dresden,  which  was  still  continued,  enabled  him  to 
live  at  ease  and  in  comfort ; for  about  thirty  shillings  a 
week  and  a free  lodging  was,  in  Winckelm&nn’s  time,  a 
good  bachelor’s  allowance  at  Rome. 

In  1762  his  ‘Remarks  upon  the  Architecture  of  the 
Antient*’  (‘  Anmcrk ungen  ueber  die  Baukunst  der  Alton') 
was  printed  in  Germany.  In  1763  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Antiquario  della  Camera  Apostolica,  witli  a 
salary  of  about  15  scudi  per  month  ; he  had  also  from  the 
Cardinal  Albani.  who  succeeded  in  1761,  after  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Passionei,  to  the  post  of  librarian  of  the  Va- 
tican. a retaining  salary  of  50  scudi  per  annum,  for  the 
first  vacancy  in  the  Vatican  library.  In  1764  appeared 
at  length,  at  Dresden,  his  • History  of  Antient  Art’  (‘  Ge- 
Bchichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthumsj.  About  the  same  pe- 
riod appeared  his  ‘ Sendschreiben  ueber  die  Herculanischen 
Allerl  burner,'  and  ‘Nachrichten  von  den  neuesten  Hercu- 
lanischen Entdeckungen.  ’ He  now  became  known 
throughout  Europe,  was  elected  a member  of  several 
foreign  scientific  and  literary  societies,  and  acquired  many 
friends  and  some  enemies,  especially  among  dilettanti,  who 
found  some  of  the  critical  opinions' and  theories  of  Winck- 
elmann particularly  obnoxious.  In  1765  the  king  of 
Prussia  offered  Winckelmann.  through  Colonel  Guichard, 
the  superintendence  of  the  library  ami  museum  of  anti- 
quities of  Berlin,  but  as  Winckelmann  demanded  a salary 
of  2000  dollars  (300/.),  double  what  the  king  offered,  the 
negotiations  ceased.  In  1766  appeared  his  * Monument! 
Antichi  Inediti,’  with  227  plates;  in  1767,  * Anmerkungen 
zur  Geschichte  der  Kunst,’  a»  a sort  of  supplement  to  his 
History ; in  which  also  he  corrected  an  error  regarding  two 
pictures  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe  were  antient  by 
the  painter  Casanova,  but  which  that  person  himself  had 
painted. 

In  1768  he  revisited  Germany  with  the  sculptor  Cava- 
ceppi,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  but  he  had  no 
sooner  passed  the  Alps  than  he  complained  of  the  chilling 
appearance  of  everything  around  him,  and  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Italy.  Cavaccppi  however  with  much  difficulty 
persuaded  him  to  go  to  Munich,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  even  as  far  as  Regensburg ; but  Winckelmann 
would  not  go  one  step  farther,  and  he  changed  his  course 
for  the  road  to  Vienna,  on  his  way  back  to  Italy.  His 
friend  accompanied  him,  and  they  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
May  at  Vienna.  In  Vienna  the  greatest  attentions  were 
paid  to  him,  and  several  persons  of  distinction  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  Berlin — his 
original  destination — but  all  failed.  Winckelmann  left 
Vienna  for  Trieste  in  the  beginning  of  June  : the  last  por- 
tion of  his  journey  he  made  in  company  with  an  Italian 
scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Francesco  Arcangeli.  This  man 
had  been  cook  to  the  Count  Cataldo  in  Vienna;  he  per- 
ceived the  simplicity  of  Winckelmann’s  character;  he 
gained  his  confidence,  and  Winckelmann  showed  him  a 
gold  medal  and  other  presents  of  value  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  court  of  Vienna,  At  Trieste  he  was  obliged 
to  wait  for  a vessel  to  Ancona,  and  as  he  was  sitting  iu 
his  room  at  his  inn,  on  the  8th  of  June,  his  travelling 
companion  came  to  takp  leave  of  him,  telling  him  that  he 
was  obliged  to  go  into  the  Venetian  State  on  business,  and 
he  requested  him  before  he  went  to  let  him  again  look 
at  the  medal  which  he  had  received  at  Vienna.  Winckel- 
mann, as  unsuspicious  as  a child,  immediately  complied, 
when  the  villain  suddenly  attacked  him  with  a knife ; a 
struggle  ensued,  and  Winckelmann  fell  with  five  stabs 
in  the  belly.  At  this  moment  a child,  with  whom  Winck- 
elmann had  been  playing,  knocked  at  the  door ; the  mur- 
derer fled  without  nis  booty,  but  he  was  afterwards  caught 
and  executed.  Winckelmann  died  seven  hours  after  he 
had  received  the  wounds,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age.  He 
bequeathed  his  property,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
sum  of  money,  to  the  Cardinal  Albani.  The  manuscript 
additions  and  notes  he  had  prepared  for  the  new  edition 


of  his  ‘History  of  the  Arts  of  Antiquity,’  were  depositedm 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Arts  at  Vienna,  and  in  1**0 
a new  edition  of  the  work  was  published  there  by  the 
Academy,  but  it  was  so  carelessly  done  that  it  created  ge- 
neral disappointment.  There  are  several  portraits  of 
Winckelmann,  but  the  best  is  that  by  Maron  in  the  gallery 
at  Weimar;  an  engraving  of  it  is  prefixed  to  the  Italian 
edition  of  the  ‘ History  of  Antient  Art,’  by  Fea,  and  to  the 
German  Dresden  edition  of  Winckelmann’s  complete 
works,  in  eight  volumes.  Angelica  Kauffman  also  painted 
his  portrait,  an  etching  of  which  is  prefixed  to  Knirim's 
‘ Harzmalerei  der  AJten  ’ Resin-painting  of  the  An- 
tients*). 

Winckelmann’s  chief  work  is  his  ‘History  of  Antient 
Art.’  but  it  is  very  incomplete,  as  he  himself  was  well 
aware  ; nor  can  it  he  looked  upon  as  any  more  than  what 
the  Germans  call  * Ideen  zur  Geschichte/  and  had  he  lived 
he  would  most  probably  have  left  a very  different  work. 
As  it  is  however,  when  we  consider  that  he  had  to  pioneer 
his  own  way  through  an  untrodden  path,  it  is  a work  of 
great  merit,  although  to  him,  owing  to  the  vast  store  of 
classical  learning  which  he  brought  to  the  task,  it  may 
have  been  a labour  of  comparatively  easy  accomplishment. 
A history  of  antient  art  it  is  not : it  is  rather  a critical 
account  of  the  remains  of  antient  art ; and  in  some  parts 
certainly  hypercritical,  and  in  others  a mere  elaboration  of 
theories.  Painting  is  little  more  than  touched  upon.  The 
reputation  of  Winckelmann  was  limited  to  the  learned  be- 
fore Goethe  wrote  his  eloquent  dissertation  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  his  genius  and  writings,  which  was  published  in 
1805  at  Tubingen,  together  with  his  letters  to  Berendis, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  and  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
arts  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Winkel- 
mann  und  sein  Jahrhundert/  Five  collections  of  Winck- 
elmann’s  letters  have  been  published  at  different  periods, 
amounting  in  all  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

One  consequence  of  the  writings  of  Winckelmann,  and 
that  a productive  one,  is,  that  they  have  led  many  scholars 
and  artists  to  turn  their  attention  to  a subject  before,  at 
least  for  a period,  comparatively  neglected  ; and  the  result 
has  been  several  learned  and  valuable  works,  both  French 
and  German,  upon  the  history  and  archaeology  of  art.  The 
subjeot  however  is  slill  far  from  being  exhausted,  and  in 
these  works,  which  treat  more  particularly  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,  little  has  been  added,  either  critically  or  his- 
torically, with  regard  to  the  archeology  of  painting,  to 
what  may  be  gathered  from  the  old  works  of  Junius  and 
Carlo  Dati,  if  we  except  a few  special  and  speculative 
treatises  upon  the  technical  practice  of  the  antient  paint- 
ers : a cntical  and  technical  history  of  painting,  os  a 
concise  and  comprehensive  whole,  remains  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Some  of  Winckelmann’s  views  have  very  properly  met 
with  strong  and  persevering  opponents,  as,  among  many 
others,  Lessing,  the  Marquis  Galiani,  and  the  Abate  Pea, 
whose  Italian  edition  of  Winckelmann’s  ‘ History’  however 
was  for  a long  time  considered  the  best : there  is  also  a 
French  translation  with  Fea’s  notes.  In  1808  a complete 
edition  of  his  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  ‘Monu- 
menti  Antichi  Inediti’  and  the  catalogue  of  Baron  Stosch’s 
cabinet  of  gems,  was  commenced  to  he  published  at  Dres- 
den, edited  by  Fcmow,  Meyer,  Schulze,  and  Siebelis ; it 
was  completed  in  1820,  in  8 vols.  8vo.,  including  indexes. 
This  edition  contains  a few  short  treatises  which  have  not 
been  mentioned  in  this  notice,  the  biography  of  which  has 
been  taken  from  the  short  Life  of  Winckelmann  prefixed  to 
the  Dresden  edition  of  his  works. 

WIND  is  a motion  of  the  atmosphere  independent  of 
that  which  it  has  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal  and  an- 
nual movements  of  the  earth.  The  latter  motion  being 
performed  in  a part  of  space  which  may  be  considered  as 
devoid  of  any  resisting  medium,  the  particles  of  air  suffer 
no  partial  displacements  on  that  account ; and  the  friction 
of  the  particles  against  each  other,  and  against  the  earth 
which  they  surround,  must  have  long  since  brought  the 
diurnal  movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  earth  to  a state 
of  equality : thus  the  angular  velocity  of  the  air  on  any 
parallel  of  terrestrial  latitude  being  the  same  as  that  of  an 
observer  on  the  same  paralle),  the  Rir  would  seem  to  be  at 
rest  about  him.  But  if,  from  any  disturbance  of  the  equi- 
librium of  the  atmosphere,  the  particles  should  move  less 
rapidly  than  the  observer  from  west  to  east*  or  should  ac- 
quire movements  in  some  other  direction,  tlien  the  sen- 
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Ration  of  a wind  would  be  experienced.  The  tides  which 
take  place  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  attractions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  on  the  particles  of  air  giving  rise  to 
differences  in  the  heights  of  the  vertical  columns,  they 
must  necessarily  cause  inequalities  of  pressure  in  hori- 
zontal directions,  and  thus  produce  winds  or  currents  of 
air ; but  it  has  been  shown  by  La  Place  that  these  currents 
are  scarcely  sensible ; and  such  attractions  are  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  production  of  the  winds  which  are  observed 
on  the  earth’s  surface. 

The  phenomena  and  causes  of  the  great  currents  of  the 
atmosphere  have  been  already  described  and  explained 
(see  tne  references  at  the  end  of  this  article) ; therefore 
the  only  winds  of  a regular  character  which  remain  to  be 
noticed  are  the  land  and  sea  breezes  which  occur  diurnally 
on  the  coasts  and  in  the  islands  of  the  tropical  regions,  and 
the  periodical  winds  which  are  observed  to  prevail  in 
some  parts  of  Europe.  The  first  are  most  probably  caused 
by  the  inequality  of  the  sun’s  action  on  the  land  and  water ; 
and  both,  by  the  tendency  of  the  atmosphere  to  preserve  a 
state  of  nearly  uniform  density.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
sun's  rays  in  passing  through  a glass  vessel  filled  with  a 
transparent  fluid  communicate  to  the  latter  very  little  heat, 
and  that  if  the  fluid  be  rendered  opaque,  or  an  opaque 
body  be  introduced  into  the  vessel,  the  temperature  is  sen- 
sibly raised  in  consequence  of  the  caloric  combining  more 
readily  with  the  opaque  than  with  the  transparent  material. 
Now,  from  this  cause,  during  the  day  the  land  acquires  a 
temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  ocean  : 
the  atmosphere  above  it  consequently  becomes  rarefied, 
and  from  about  9 a.m.  the  air  Oom  the  sea  flows  towards 
the  land,  to  occupy  the  partial  vacuum  there  produced. 
In  proportion  as  the  heat  of  the  land  goes  on  increasing, 
the  force  of  the  sea-breeze  also  increases,  and  this  con- 
tinues till  2 or  3 p.m.  Alter  that  time  the  temperature 
over  the  land  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  over  the  sea, 
as  the  heat  more  readily  disengages  itself  from  the  land 
than  from  the  water,  and  about  sunset  the  breeze  from  the 
■ea  ceases.  During  the  night,  the  land  continuing  to  cool, 
the  air  over  the  sea  becomes  comparatively  warmer  and 
more  rarefied,  and  a breeze  from  the  land  takes  place : 
this  wind  augments  in  force  till  near  sunrise,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  begins  to  increase,  and  about 
9 a. if.  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea  as  at  first.  These 
land-breezes  diverge  in  every  direction  towards  the  coasts 
of  the  tropical  islands  from  the  high  lands  in  their  interior. 
Mr.  Redfield  modifies  the  hypothesis  above  stated  by 
assuming  that  when  the  stratum  of  air  lying  on  the  surface 
of  land  which  ascends  towards  the  interior  of  a country 
becomes  rarefied  by  the  sun’s  heat,  it  is  forced  by  an 
excess  of  pressure  at  its  lowest  part  to  move  up  the  slope; 
and  during  the  night  the  stratum  of  air  on  this  inclining 
surface  acquiring  greater  density,  its  gravity  causes  it  to 
descend  towards  the  sea.  ( Amer . Journal  of  Science, 
vol.  xxxiii..  No.  1.) 

The  etesian  winds  (so  called  from  Injff.ai,  annual ) is  a 
designation  formerly  given  only  to  those  which  every 
summer  blow  during  six  weeks  over  the  countries  border- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  but  it  has  since  been  applied  to 
other  periodical  winds,  as  those  which  blow  on  the  coast 
of  Holland.  They  commence  in  the  Levant  about  the 
middle  of  July,  rising  at  9 a.m.,  and  continuing  during  the 
day-time  only:  the  direction  of  the  current  of  air  is  from 
north-east  to  south-west ; and  it  is  probably  caused  by  the 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  nearly  under  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  that 
season.  Pliny  states  that,  in  Spain  and  Asia,  the  etesian 
winds  blow  from  the  east ; and  he  adds  that  they  also  take 
place  in  winter,  when  they  are  called  omithian  winds: 
these  are  however  said  to  be  more  gentle  than  the  others, 
and  to  continue  during  nine  days  only.  (Afa/.  Hist.,  lib.  ii., 
c.  47,  &c.) 

Winds  depend  in  a great  measure  on  variations  in  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere ; they  are  therefore  not 
subject  to  any  known  laws,  and,  except  in  a few  cases, 
their  phenomena  do  not  admit  of  explanation.  It  may  be 
observed  however,  in  addition  to  wnat  has  been  said  re- 
specting the  trade  and  other  regular  winds,  that  those 
which  prevail  in  the  temperate  zones  are  probably  the 
results  of  currents  proceeding  about  the  earth  from  the 
tropical  regions.  Mr.  Dove  suggests,  in  the  • Philosophical 
Magazine’  for  September,  1837,  that  when  the  sun  is  on 
the  meridian  of  any  place,  as  London,  situated  beyond 
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those  regions,  the  currents  of  heated  air  which  proceed 
from  the  point  vertically  under  him  must  arrive  at  that 
place  from  the  south  earlier  than  at  any  other  place  east- 
ward or  westward  of  it  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  sun  becomes  successively  vertical 
at  different  points  westward  of  the  meridian  of  London,  the 
currents  of  air,  in  describing  great  circles  of  the  sphere, 
arrive  later,  and  in  a direction  from  the  westward  of  south  ; 
and  when,  during  the  summer,  he  is  vertically  over  a point 
about  60  degrees  west  of  London,  that  is,  in  the  evening, 
they  arrive  nearly  from  the  west.  At  midnight,  when  the 
sun  is  on  the  meridian  under  the  horizon,  the  current  oi 
air  passing  over  the  north  pole  is  felt  as  a north  wind ; 
and,  alter  this  time,  the  currents  coming  from  points  hav- 
ing less  than  180  degrees  of  longitude  eastward  are  felt  as 
easterly  winds,  whicl>  become  due  east  in  the  morning 
when  the  sun  is  about  60 degrees  eastward  of  the  meridian. 
In  this  order  the  movements  take  place  daily,  except  when 
the  currents  arc  disturbed  by  accidental  circumstances  or 
by  the  influence  of  currents  which  proceed  from  the  pole 
to  the  equator  in  order  to  supply  tne  place  of  the  heated 
air  which  ascends  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  between 
the  tropics. 

The  sun  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  currents  which  are 
observed  in  the  atmosphere,  for  they  often  arise  from  the 
condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapours  which  are  constantly 
rising  from  the  surfaces  of  rivers  and  seas.  Such  vapours, 
being  lighter  than  air,  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  carrying 
with  them  a quantity  of  caloric,  which  escapes  on  arriving 
in  a region  wnere  there  is  less  of  this  element  than  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ; and  the  vapour  being  then  reduced 
to  a state  of  water,  a partial  vacuum  is  produced,  into 
w'hich  the  neighbouring  air  rushes.  The  caloric  is,  at  the 
same  time,  conveyed  by  the  wind  with  the  drops  of  water, 
and  thus  the  region  in  which  the  rain  is  falling  is  some- 
times warmer  than  those  which  surround  it.  Rain-windi 
arc  produced  by  the  air  which  descends  to  the  ground 
with  the  globules  of  water ; the  particles  of  air  being  dis- 
engaged from  the  globules  on  the  latter  striking  the 
ground,  are  then  driven  off,  with  considerable  force,  in 
every  direction  from  the  place  where  the  rain  is  falling. 
In  explaining  the  cause  of  the  cold  and  dry  state  of  the 
atmosphere  which  in  the  north-western  parts  of  Europe 
usually  accompanies  a north-east  wind,  M.  Monge  ob- 
serves, in  the  ‘ Annales  de  Chimie,’  that  the  currents  of 
air  from  that  quarter,  having  passed  over  mountain-lands, 
experience,  from  their  elevation,  a diminution  of  the 
general  atmospherical  pressure,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  lose  part  of  the  water  which  they  held  in  solution, 
and  thus  they  acquire  greater  specific  gravity.  Hence,  in 
advancing  over  tne  lower  lands  of  Poland  and  the  north 
of  Germany,  the  weight  of  the  atmospherical  column  is 
increased  ; the  mercury  then  rises  in  the  barometer  tube, 
and  the  upper  strata  of  air,  whose  temperatures  arc  lower 
than  that  of  the  air  near  the  earth,  descend  towards  the 
ground.  The  air  in  these  strata,  being  far  from  the  point 
of  saturation,  causes  also  an  abundant  evaporation  of  the 
water  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere ; and  this, 
by  carrying  off  caloric,  contributes  greatly  to  produce  the 
degree  of  coldness  which  is  experienced. 

AH  mountain  districts  are  subject  to  sudden  and  violent 
gusts  of  wind  from  the  interruptions  which  the  ridges  of 
high  land  create  to  the  general  currents  of  the  air ; but 
that  which  is  called  the  Helm-wind  at  Crosafell  in  Cumber- 
land is  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  of  these  phenomena. 
It  occurs  at  uncertain  times  between  the  end  of  September 
and  the  month  of  May,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  in 
summer.  It  is  stated  that,  when  not  a breath  of  wind  is 
stirring,  and  scarcely  a cloud  is  to  be  seen,  there  is  sud- 
denly formed  a line  of  clouds,  called  the  ‘ Helm,’ extending 
nearly  north  and  south  along  the  top  ridge  of  the  moun 
tains ; and  nearly  parallel  to  this,  another  line  of  clouds, 
called  the  ‘Bar,’  forms  itself:  the  first  of  these  lines  of 
clouds  is  well  defined  at  its  western,  and  the  other  at  its 
eastern  edge  ; and  the  lines  unite  together  at  their  northern 
and  southern  extremities  so  as  to  contain  between  them 
an  elliptical  space  whose  length,  in  the  north  and  south 
direction,  varies  from  8 to  30  miles,  and  its  breadth,  in  an 
east  and  west  direction,  from  half  a mile  to  4 or  5 miles ; 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  being  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  line  of  clouds.  In  a few  minutes 
after  the  formation  of  the  Helm  a violent  wind  begins, 
within  the  space  between  the  clouds,  to  blow  from  some 
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eastern  point  of  the  compass,  but  generally  from  due  east 
to  due  west : its  force  is  such  as  to  break  trees,  disperse 
the  grain  in  stacks,  and  overturn  a cart  with  its  horse : it 
continues  frequently  for  nine  successive  days,  and  its  noise 
is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  sea  in  a violent  storm,  but 
it  is  seldom  accompanied  by  rain.  No  satisfactory  hypo- 
thesis has  yet  been  offered  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  ; 
but  that  which  seems  most  probable  is,  thaf  the  air  from 
the  coast  of  Northumberland,  being  cooled  as  it  rises  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  and  there  condensed,  descends 
from  thence  with  great  force,  by  its  gravity,  into  the  dis- 
trict at  the  foot  of  the  western  escarpment.  (Rev.  J.  Wat- 
son, in  the  Report*  nf  the  Rritixh  Association,  vol.  vii.) 

If  we  contemplate  the  influence  of  the  winds  in  the 
economyof  human  life,  we  shall  find  them  highly  bene- 
ficial. Though  storms  are  often  destructive  to  fife  and 
property,  both  at  sea  and  land,  yet  they  contribute  greatly 
to  preserve  the  health  ol  animated  bemgs  by  the  dissipa- 
tion of  noxious  exhalations : the  winds  impel  the  clouds 
from  place  to  place,  and  thus  diffuse  over  great  tracts  of 
country  the  rains  which  contribute  so  much  to  fertilize  the 
ground.  Wind  is  extensively  employed  in  giving  motion 
to  machinery ; and,  till  the  recent  application  of  steam,  it 
was  the  only  power  by  which  ships  were  transported  across 
the  ocean  between  different  regions  of  the  earlh.  [Atlan- 
tic Ockan;  Monsoons;  Tradk-winds;  Whirlwinds.] 
WINDAGE  is  the  quantity  by  which  the  bore  of  a gun, 
mortar,  or  howitzer,  exceeds  that  of  the  shot  or  shell  which 
is  to  be  discharged  from  it. 

The  deviations  of  shot  and  shells  from  a truly  spherical 
figure,  and  the  inequalities  in  the  bore  of  the  ordnance, 
were  formerly  considerable  ; and  on  these  accounts  it  was 
necessary  to  nave  a suffic  ient  difference  between  the  pre- 
sumed diameters  of  the  ball  and  bore,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
possibility  of  making  the  former  enter  into  the  latter  : it  fol- 
lowed from  the  greatness  of  this  difference,  which  in  the 
British  service  was  about  one-twentieth  of  the  diameter  of 
the  bore,  that  much  of  the  fired  gunpowder  escaped  with- 
out producing  any  impulse  on  the  shot,  and  that  the  latter 
was  driven  from  one  part  of  the  surface  of  the  bore  to 
another ; t»o  that,  on  being  expelled  from  the  gun,  it  de- 
viated widely  from  the  intended  direction  of  its  flight. 

From  the  year  1775,  when  Dr.  Hutton  made  his  first  ex- 
periments on  the  velocities  of  shot,  the  disadvantage  at- 
tending a great  windage  was  known,  and  a diminution  of 
its  quantity  was  proposed  : but  the  precise  amount  of  the 
force  lost  by  it  was  not  ascertained  till  the  years  1784  and 
1786,  when  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose,  in 
part,  of  determining  that  important  circumstance.  From 
tliese.it  appeared  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  charge  of 
powder  was  lost  by  a windage  equal  to  *06  inch,  or  J,  of 
the  calibre  (=  2 inches  , and  a further  loss,  amounting  to 
between  \ and  } of  the  charge,  was  occasioned  by  an  in- 
crease equal  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  above  the  former 
windage. 

The  correct  geometrical  forms  which  are  now  given  to 
the  balls,  and  also  to  the  bores,  permit  the  w'indage  to  be 
reduced  much  below  its  former  value  ; and  the  following 
table  contains,  in  fractions  of  the  calibre,  that  which  is 
now  allowed  in  this  countiy  for  the  shot  and  shells  apper- 
taining to  some  of  the  heavier  natures  of  ordnance  : — 


For  10-inch  mortars  and  howitzers  . . „'j  to  J, 

For  08-pounder  carronades  diam.  of  bore 

= 8*03  in.)  to  * 

For  32-pounder  guns  (diam.  of  bore 

= «•)  h to  A 

For  24-pounder  gam  (diam.  of  bore 
= 5 823  in.)  J,  to  * 


WINDAU  is  a seaport  in  Courland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Windau,  which  rises  in  Wilna,  traverses  Courland 
in  a northern  direction,  has  a fall  or  cataract  of  some  yards 
near  Goldingen,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Baltic  at  ’Win- 
dau, where  it  forms  a small  harbour;  but  there  is  a capa- 
cious roadstead,  well  secured  by  sand-banks  w hich  break 
the  swell  of  the  sea.  Windau  is  a small  ill-built  town,  with 
unpaved  streets : there  is  an  antient  castle,  situated  on  an 
eminence,  the  church  of  which  is  now-  the  parish  church. 
The  population  hardly  exceeds  1200  or  1300,  mostly  mer- 
chants and  shopkeepers.  There  is  a productive  fishery  at 
the  falls  of  the  Windau.  About  100  ships  commonly  visit 
the  town,  which  take  in  cargoes  of  flax,  hemp,  linseed, 
hempseed,  com,  timber,  caw  hides,  tallow,  and  salt  meat. 


Windau  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a plnce  of  mure 
importance  than  at  present.  The  Estates  of  Courland  used 
to  meet  there,  i Hassel ; Stein  . Cannabich.) 

WINDKL-ELF.  [Bothnia.] 

WINDERMERE.  [Lancashire;  Westmoreland. 

WINDHAM,  WILLIAM,  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
1750,  in  Golden  Square,  London,  and  was  the  only  son 
of  Colonel  William  Windham,  of  Felbrigg  in  Norfolk. 
The  Windhams  had  been  settled  in  Norfolk  ever  since  the 
eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  took 
their  name  from  the  town  of  Wymondham,  pronounced 
Windham,  where  they  resided  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  one  of  Mr.  Windham’s  ancestors 

urcliased  the  property  at  Felbrigg.  Mr.  Windham  lost 

is  father  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old.  He  had  been 
placed  at  Eton  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  was  continued  there 
by  his  guardians  who  were  Dr.  Dampier,  then  under- 
master  at  Eton  and  afterwards  dean  of  Durham,  Garrick 
the  actor,  Mr.  Price  of  Hereford,  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  till 
he  was  sixteen.  He  was  then  sent  for  a year  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  a study  for  which  he 
retained  his  fondness  and  which  he  pursued  with  success 
in  his  later  life.  In  September,  1767,  he  was  entered  as  a 
gentleman-commoner  id  University  College,  Oxford.  He 
left  Oxford  in  1771,  having  in  the  mean  time  refused  an 
offer  from  Lord  Townshend,  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
father's,  when  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  go 
with  him  to  Ireland  as  his  private  secretary.  At  this  period 
of  his  life  so  marked  was  the  future  statesman's  indifference 
to  politics,  that,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Arayot,  Ids  biogra- 
pher, on  Mr.  Windham's  own  authority,  it  was  a standing 
joke  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  that  ‘ Windham  would 
never  know  who  was  prime  minister/ 

On  leaving  Oxford,  Mr.  Windham  went  abroad.  In 
1773  lie  joined  an  expedition  of  discovery  then  setting  out, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord 
Mid  grave,  towards  the  north  pole.  Illness  however 
obliged  him  to  land  on  the  coast  ot  Norway,  and  to  forego 
the  expedition. 

Mr.  Windham's  first  appearance  as  a public  speaker,  and 
in  connection  with  politics,  was  at  a county-meeting  held 
at  Norwich,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1778,  in  order  to  set 
on  foot  a sultteription  in  aid  of  government,  for  carrying  on 
the  war  with  the  American  colonies.  Lord  Townshend 
having  proposed,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Hobart,  brother  of 
the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  having  seconded  the  opening 
of  a subscription,  Mr.  Windham  came  forward  strenuously 
to  oppose  it,  and  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the  American 
war.  Two  yearn  alter,  the  interval  having  been  passed  by 
Mr.  Windham  almost  entirely  abroad,  the  memory  of  this 
speech  led  to  his  being  put  in  nomination,  in  his  absence 
and  without  his  knowledge,  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  in  the 
general  election  of  1780.  He  happened  to  arrive  at 
Norwich,  on  his  return  from  abroad  to  Felbrigg,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  his  name,  three 
days  before  the  poll  commenced.  He  then  entered  heartily 
into  the  contest,  but  he  was  not  elected  : though  his  posi- 
tion on  the  poll  was,  under  all  the  circumstances,  so  satis- 
factory as  to  induce  him  to  reserve  himself  for  Norwich  on 
a future  occasion. 

In  1782  he  declined  an  offer  to  allow  himself  to  be  put 
in  nomination  for  Westminster  whenever  a vacancy 
should  arise.  After  his  return  from  abroad,  and  his  unsuc- 
cessful contest  for  Norwich,  he  lived  principally  inlAMidon, 
mixing  much  in  literary  and  political  circles.  He  was 
a member  of  the  celebrated  literary  Club,  of  which  John- 
son and  Burke  were  leading  members.  His  political  sym- 
pathies were  w ith  Burke  and  Fox,  and  generally  with  that 
section  of  the  then  opposition  which  owned  Lord  Rocking- 
ham for  its  leader.  On  the  formation  of  the  coahtion- 
ministry  in  1783,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  the 
nominal  head,  and  Fox  and  Lord  North  the  moat  conspicuous 
members,  Mr.  Windham  received  the  appointment  of  chief 
secretary  to  the  earl  of  Northington,  who  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Windham  however  resigned 
his  office  in  August  of  the  same  year.  It  is  stated  in 
Hardy's  ‘ Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont/  that  the 
reason  of  his  resignation  was  a distribution  of  patronage  by 
Lord  Northington  in  favour  of  the  old  court  party,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  Lord  Charlemont  and  the  Whigs 
in  Ireland.  The  coalition-ministry  was  itself  at  an  end 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1783.  In  March  of  the  sue- 
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ceeding  year  Mr.  Pitt  dissolved  parliament,  and  Mr. 
Windham  again  contested  Norwich,  and  this  time  with 
success. 

Mr.  Windham  made  his  first  speech  in  parliament  on 
the  subject  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1785.  The  particular  motion  was,  to  order  the 
high  bailiff  to  make  an  immediate  return  : it  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom  Mr.  Windham  replied,  and  ne  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  congratulated  the  House  on  ‘ the 
accession  of  the  abilities  they  had  witnessed.'  Mr.  Wind- 
ham was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings,  the  particular  charge  intrusted 
to  him  being  the  breach  of  a treaty  made  with  the  Nabob 
Fyzoola  Khan  in  1774,  after  an  invasion  of  his  territories 
by  the  Company's  troops,  and  the  payment  by  the  Nabob 
of  the  sum  of  150,000?.  on  ratifying  the  treaty.  On  the 
Regency  questions  which  arose  in  1788  out  of  the  king's 
illness,  Mr.  Windham  took  a decided  and  zealous  part  in 
favour  of  the  hereditary  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
tho  regency,  and  against  any  restrictions  on  his  power. 
When  this  parliament,  Mr.  Windham's  first  parliament, 
was  dissolved  in  June,  1790,  he  had  already  acquired  a 
ripe  political  reputation. 

Mr.  Windham  was  again  elected  for  Norwich  in  the  new 
parliament.  In  the  division  of  the  Whig  party,  which 
was  shortly  after  caused  by  the  events  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, he  took  part  with  Mr.  Burke,  Lords  Fitzwilliam 
and  Spencer,  and  (lie  Duke  of  Portland,  and  zealously  sup- 
ported the  war  with  France.  In  1794,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, Lords  Spencer  and  Fitzwilliam,  and  Mr.  Windham 
joined  Mr.  Pitt's  cabinet,  Mr.  Windham  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  secretary-at-war.  He  held  this  office  until 
February',  1801,  when  he  resigned,  together  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
I.ord  Loughborough,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Spencer,  and 
Mr.  Dundas,  because  the  king  would  not  consent  to  the 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
wliich  they  considered  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the 
legislative’  union.  During  the  seven  years  that  Mr.  Wind- 
ham bad  been  in  office,  he  had  introduced  many  useful 
reforms  into  the  administration  of  the  army.  On  tne  10th 
of  July,  1798,  he  had  married  Cecilia,  a daughter  of  Ad- 
miral Forrest,  a very'  gallant  and  distinguished  officer ; and 
this  marriage  added  much  to  the  happiness  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Addington  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. which  immediately  applied  itself  to  bringing 
the  war  to  a termination,  ami  in  the  autumn  of  1H01,  dining 
the  prorogation  of  parliament,  arranged  the  preliminaries 
of  tne  peace  of  Amiens.  Mr.  Windham  took  a very  pro- 
minent part  in  opposing  this  peace.  On  the  13th  ot  May, 
1802,  he  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  deploring  the 
sacrifices  which  had  been  made  by  the  treaty,  and  the 
increase  of  territory'  and  power  which  it  had  confirmed  to 
France ; a similar  address  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Grenville.  The  address  was  rejected  in 
both  Houses  by  overpowering  majorities.  Mr.  Windham's 
course  with  reference  to  this  peace  caused  the  loss  of  his 
re-election  for  Norwich,  on  tne  dissolution  of  parliament 
in  the  summer  of  1802.  An  attempt  was  made,  on  his 
being  defeated  at  Norwich,  to  bring  turn  forward  as  a can- 
didate for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  a subscription  was 
immediately  set  on  loot  by  his  friends  to  effect  this  object: 
but  Mr.  Windham  declined  the  offer,  and,  through  the 
interest  of  the  Grenville  family,  he  was  elected  for  the 
borough  of  St.  Mawes. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  was  not  long-lived:  after  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1803,  Mr.  Addington's  administra- 
tion, which  had  begun  with  general  support  in  parliament 
and  with  the  confidence  of  the  country,  was  suddenly 
shaken  materially.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  had  both  advo- 
cated tho  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  former  especially  had 
given  Mr.  Addington  effective  support  at  the  ontset  of  his 
administration.  But  when  the  war  broke  out  again,  a 
general  opinion  prevailed  that  the  ministry  was  incom- 
petent to  carry  it  on : and  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox 
joined,  and  by  their  influence  largely  increased,  an  opposi- 
tion that  had  been  before  confined  to  the  small  party  led 
by  Mr.  Windham  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  laird 
Grcmille  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A series  of  divisions,  on 
questions  all  more  or  less  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  in  which  the  minister's  majority  gradually  dwindled 
down  to  an  exceedingly  small  one,  caused  Mr.  Addington's 
resignation  in  April,  1804.  Mr.  Pitt  was  commissioned  by 
the  king  to  form  a new  ministry,  and  endeavoured  to  form 


one  which  should  comprise  Mr.  Fox  as  well  as  Lord  Gren- 
ville and  Mr.  Windham.  But  the  king  would  not  hear  of 
Mr.  Fox’s  name : and  on  Mr.  Pitt  yielding  to  the  royal 
objection  to  that  statesman,  Mr.  Windham  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville refused  to  join  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Windham  was  now  again  united  in  opposition  with 
his  old  iiolitical  friend  and  the  friend  of  nis  school-boy 
days,  Mr.  Fox,  against  a ministry  which,  formed  ex- 
clusively out  of  Mr.  Pitt's  old  connection,  could  obtain 
the  confidence  of  neither.  The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1808 
brought  him  into  office,  in  Lotd  Grenville’s  administration 
of  the  Talents,  when  Mr.  Fox  was  made  foreign  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Windham  secretary  for  the  war  and  colonial  de- 
partments. He  Riiplied  himself  diligently,  on  entering 
office,  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  increasing 
the  military  force  of  the  country:  and  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
1806,  he  opened  his  views  on  this  question  at  great  length 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a bill  to  repeal  the  Additional  Force  Act.  His  chief  object 
was  to  better  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  make  Uie 
army  a more  inviting  profession.  The  object  on  repealing 
the  Additional  Force  Act  was  to  remove  the  obstacle* 
created  by  its  high  bounties  to  the  ordinary  recruiting  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Windham's  various  particular  proposals  for  in- 
creasing the  pay  and  pensions  of  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
for  shortening  the  time  of  service,  were  carried  into  effect 
by  large  majorities.  Mr.  Windham's  period  of  office  ended 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1807,  when  tne  administration  of 
the  Talents  came  to  an  end,  owing  to  a disagreement  with 
the  king  on  the  subject  of  a proposal  to  give  the  Roman 
Catholics  privileges  in  the  army.  Mr.  Windham  had 
shortly  before  declined  an  offer  of  a peerage,  and  at  the 
general  election  in  the  preceding  autumn  had  been  returned 
for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  but  having  been  petitioned 
against,  and  tiaving  lost  his  seat  for  that  county  on  petition, 
had  taken  his  seat  for  the  borough  of  New’ Romney,  for 
which  place  he  had  also  been  elected. 

The  new  ministry  again  dissolved  parliament;  and,  by 
the  interest  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Mr.  Windham  was  now 
chosen  for  Higham-Ferrars.  In  the  session  of  1808  Mr. 
Windham  strongly  denounced  the  expedition  against 
Copenhagen,  anu,  in  the  subsequent  session,  the  ill- 
fated  Wnlcheren  expedition.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Castlereogh  and  Mr.  Canning,  after  the  failure  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  and  on  the  consequent  offer  of 
Mr.  Perceval  to  I^ords  Grey  and  Grenville,  which  they 
ultimately  declined,  there  was  a prospect  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's return  to  office,  which  he  contemplated  with  no 
pleasure.  * 1 have  not  virtue  enough,’  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Aniyot,  to  whose  biographical  sketch,  prefixed  to  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Windham's  speeches,  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  this  account,  ‘ to  w ish  the  ministers  out,  & 
the  risk  of  being  one  of  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
succeed  them.  . . . If  I could  always  he  as  well  as  I 

am  here,  if  Downing  Street  were  in  Felbrigg  Park,  or  a 
dozen  miles  from  London,  I should  think  much  less  about 
it ; but  the  being  called  upon  to  read  and  write,  to  con- 
sider and  decide,  when  one  is  exhausted  and  worn  down 
with  one's  duty  in  parliament,  has  something  in  it  that 
hardly  any  advantages  or  gratifications  can  repay ; and 
1 am  afraid  my  inabilities  in  point  of  health  and  strength 
are  not  got  the  better  of,  even  in  the  two  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  I was  last  in  office.’  And  again, 
*1  have  nad  letters,  writh  copies  of  the  correspond- 
ence, both  from  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville.  I 
should  think  that  the  ministers  will  contrive  to  go  on,  and 
I cannot  but  hope  it : for,  in  the  other  event,  I am  sure  I 
don't  know  what  is  to  be  done.  ...  I feel  but  little 
stomach  to  return  to  office,  unless  I can  have  c<irte-blancA« 
as  to  my  military  plans  ; and  even  then  the  whole  is  so 
be-d*vtll#d,  that  there  is  no  restoring  things  to  their 
original  state.’  Ill-health  had  much  to  do  with  this  dis- 
inclination for  official  life.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
past  a constant  sufferer  from  rheumatic  complaints.  In 
Slay,  1810,  he  found  himself  afflicted  with  a large  tumour 
in  the  hip,  which,  having  been  neglected  till  then,  caused 
him  much  alarm,  and  ultimately  brought  on  his  death.  In 
July  of  the  preceding  year  he  had,  on  his  return  home 
one  evening,  seen  a Louse  on  fire  in  Conduit  Street, 
dangerously  near  to  that  of  his  friend  Mr.  Frederick 
North,  who  was  at  the  time  abroad,  and  whose  valuahle 
library  was  thus  threatened  with  immediate  destruction, 
and  had  given  most  zealous  assistance  in  carrying  away 
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Mr.  North’s  books,  succeeding  in  saving  about  four-fifths  ] 
of  them  before  the  house  was  consumed.  During  his  | 
exertions  he  fell  and  hurt  himself  in  the  hip  ; and  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  tumour.  In  May,  1810,  it  was  found 
necessary  that  he  should  undergo  an  operation  for  the 
extraction  of  the  tumour.  The  operation  was  performed 
on  the  17th  of  that  month ; at  first  everything  went  on 
well,  but  symptomatic  fever  afterwards  came  on,  and  he 
then  grew  daily  worse,  until  the  3rd  of  June,  on  which 
day  he  died. 

Sir.  Windham  has  left  behind  him  a reputation  not  so 
brilliant  as  those  of  his  contemporaries,  Pitt,  Fox.  and 
Burke,  yet  one  which  is  generally  associated  with  theirs, 
and  not  unworthy  of  the  association.  His  was  a refined 
and  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  if  his  eloquence  had  not 
the  power  or  force  to  make  it,  as  Mr.  Canning  justly  said, 

• the  most  commanding  * they  had  ever  heard  in  the  house, 
it  was  * the  most  insinuating.1  His  political  life  was 
marked  throughout  by  a high  sense  of  honour  ; and  if  his 
•pinions  may  in  some  respects  have  erred  on  the  side  of 
moderation,  as  for  instance  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Keform,  which,  first  and  last,  he  opposed,  he  had  always 
the  courage  to  avow  opinions  which  placed  him  in  op- 

fiosition  to  those  with  whom  he  usually  acted,  and  exposed 
lim  to  popular  disapprobation.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  mathematician.  Dr.  Johnson,  writing  of  a 
visit  which  Windham  had  paid  him,  says,  * Such  con- 
versation I shall  not  have  again  till  I come  back  to  the 
regions  of  literature,  and  there  Windham  is  “ inter  stellas 
luna  minorcs.”  ’ In  a word,  Mr.  Windham  has  been  de- 
scribed, and  the  description  has  been  generally  adopted  as 
appropriate,  as  a model  of  the  true  English  gentleman. 

His  speeches  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
3 vols.  8vo.,  with  a Life  prefixed,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Amyot, 
who  was  for  some  years  his  private  secretary. 

WINDLASS  is  a general  name  for  any  machine  con- 
sisting of  a barrel,  of  a cylindrical  or  conical  form,  which 
turns  between  two  points  of  support  on  a pivot  at  each 
extremity  of  its  axis,  or  upon  a pivot  at  one  extremity 
only.  The  machine,  by  means  of  a rope  or  chain  passing 
round  the  barrel,  raises  heavy  burthens,  or  draws  them 
towards  itself.  Thus  the  winch  and  axle,  the  windlass  by 
which  on  board  of  small  ships  the  anchors  are  weighed, 
and  even  the  capstan,  are  as  many  different  forms  of  the 
same  machine. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  all  these  machines  are 
those  which  have  been  described  under  Whkbi.  and  Axlk; 
and  in  the  two  last  the  power  of  men  is  applied  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  handspokes  or  levers  inserted  at  their  opposite 
extremities  in  holes  made  in  the  axle  or  barrel  to  receive 
them.  In  the  capstan,  the  axis  of  the  barrel  being 
vertical,  the  handspokes  are  in  horizontal  positions,  and 
the  men  exert  a continuous  pressure  against  them  while 
walking  round  ; but  in  the  machine  to  which  the  name  of 
windlass  is  more  particularly  applied,  the  barrel  is  a 
horizontal  cylinder,  as  in  the  winch  and  axle.  In  order  to 
turn  the  cylinder  on  its  axis,  the  men  mounting  on  it 
plant  their  handspokes  verticr.lly  in  a series  of  holes 
formed  at  intervals  for  the  purpose  ; then  grasping  them 
as  high  as  they  can  reach,  they  pull  towards  themselves : 
when  the  cylinder  is  turned  nearly  a quarter  round,  the 
handspokes  being  almost  in  horizontal  positions,  the  men 
throw  upon  them  the  whole  weight  of  Uieir  bodies  and  by 
the  weight  the  cylinder  is  still  further  turned.  After  this, 
the  handspokes  are  drawn  out  and  planted  in  other  holes, 
which  now  are  in  vertical  positions,  and  the  like  exertions 
of  muscular  force  and  pressure  arc  repeated  till  the 
anchor  is  weighed  or  the  weight  raised.  The  machine 
permits  the  power  of  men  to  be  applied,  in  one  position 
of  the  handspokes,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner ; and 
in  this  respect  it  may  be  considered  superior  to  the 
capstan  : the  lengths  of  the  handspokes  are,  however, 
limited  to  about  six  feet,  whereas  those  of  a capstan  may, 
in  almost  every  case,  be  much  longer ; and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  latter  machine  allows  a greater  number  of 
men  to  act  at  once. 

'lhe  vertical  windlass,  or  capstan,  was  originally  a short 
cylindrical  column  turning  on  its  axis  by  means  of  levers 
or  bars  of  considerable  length  which  passed  quite  through 
the  perforations  made  to  receive  them  at  the  top  of  the 
column ; the  pivot  or  axle  upon  which  it  turned  entered, 
as  at  present,  into  the  floor  or  deck  upon  which  the 
machine  was  placed.  It  appears  to  have  been  fiist  used, 


at  least  in  Europe,  on  board  of  Portuguese  or  Spanish 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the  anchors,  and  it  was 
introduced  in  the  British  navy  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth : its  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  4 cabestante,’  which  in  the  8panish  navy  is  the  name 
given  to  the  machine.  In  its  original  form  it  was  subject 
to  a great  defect  arising  from  the  trouble  and  delay  which 
was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  raising  the  coils  of  rope  on 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  when,  after  several  turns,  they 
arrived  at  its  foot.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 
cease  turning  the  machine,  and  to  secure  the  rope  or 
messenger,  that  the  weight  might  not  descend  while  the 
upper  coils  were  being  removed  from  the  cylinder,  and 
while  the  three  or  four  lowest,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  on,  in  order  by  their  friction  to  hold  up  the 
weight  when  the  fastenings  by  which  the  rope  was 
secured  should  be  cast  loose,  were  raised  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder.  After  this,  the  revolutions  of  the  machine 
recommenced.  The  removal  of  the  coils  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  is  called  4 surging  the 
messenger;’  and  the  method  just  described  evidently 
causes  a considerable  loss  of  time,  which  on  ship-boarc! 
may  be  an  inconvenience  of  great  magnitude. 

In  1739  and  1741  the  French  Acad£mie  des  Sciences 
offered  prizes  for  the  best 4 Mimoires’  on  the  subject  of 
capstans,  and  several  methods  were  in  consequence  pro- 
posed for  constructing  them,  so  that  without  suspending 
the  motion  the  rope  might  raise  itself  on  the  barrel.  In 
1794  Charles  Lalandc  suggested  that  the  cylinder  should 
be  surrounded  by  a spiral  projection  of  wood,  like  the 
thread  of  a screw,  between  tne  turns  of  which  the  rope 
might  coil  itself  as  the  cylinder  revolved,  and  thus  con- 
tinually rise  to  the  upper  extremity,  from  whence  it  might 
be  afterwards  removed  by  hand."  The  same  astronomer 
also  invented  & species  of  paull,  which  was  afterwards 
generally  adopted,  and  is  still  in  use  ; it  consists  of  an  arm 
of  metal  capable  of  turning  on  a pivot  near  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  ban-el ; and  as  the  latter  revolves,  dropping 
by  its  weight  into  a notch  cut  in  the  upper  surface  of  a 
ring  of  wood  or  metal  which  is  fixed  to  the  floor  or  deck 
round  the  base  of  the  machine. 

Capstans  are  now  generally  made,  as  in  the  subjoined 


figure:  the  axle  or  central  part  of  the  barrel,  which  ap- 
pears at  A,  is  a cylinder  of  oak,  on  the  surface  of  which  arc 
strongly  fastened  six  ribs,  B,  B,  &c.,  or  whelps,  as  they  are 
called,  like  buttresses  ; these  are  at  equal  distances  from 
one  another,  and  have  their  faces  inclined  to  the  axis  so  as 
to  give  to  the  part  of  the  machine  on  which  the  rope  or 
messenger  is  to  turn  a pyramidal  or  conical  figure.  The 
upper  part,  CC,  of  the  capstan,  which  is  cylindrical,  and  is 
called  (he  drum-head,  has  notches  on  its  inferior  surface  to 
receive  the  heads  of  the  ribs ; and  on  its  convex  surface 
are  the  holes  a a,  & c.  for  the  reception  of  the  bars  by  which 
it  is  to  be  turned.  The  ribs,  by  the  friction  which  they 
create,  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping  round  the  barrel ; 
and  the  conical  form  allows  the  rope  easily  to  ascend 
towards  the  upper  part  as  it  winds  about 'the  barrel. 
Paulis  similar  to  those  above  mentioned  arc  shown  at 
b b,  &c. 

Frequently  the  capstan  is  made  to  consist  of  two  parts, 
each  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described,  and  attached 
one  above  the  other  to  the  same  vertical  axle  ; one  of  them 
being  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  other  on  the  main-deck  of 
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a ship : the  two  parts  are  turned  by  men  who  act  against  the 
bars  of  both  at  tne  same  time. 

CaptAin  Phillips  a few  years  since  invented  a double 
capstan,  similar  in  appearance  to  that  which  has  just  been 
noticed,  and  having  an  iron  axle  with  which  both  may  be 
connected  so  as  to  turn  together,  like  the  former,  if  re- 
quired. But  an  apparatus  is  provided  by  which  the  lower 
capstan  can  be  disengaged  from  the  axle,  and  by  which 
at  the  same  time  the  latter  can  be  connected  with  wheel- 
work  below  its  barrel.  In  this  state,  the  upper  capstan 
being  turned  round  as  usual,  the  axle,  which  has  a pinion 
near  its  lower  extremity,  gives  motion  by  that  pinion  to 
three  toothed  wheels  at  equal  distances  from  one  another 
on  the  circumference  of  a circle  whose  centre  is  in  the  axis 
of  the  pinion ; and  the  teeth  of  these  wheels  working  in 
teeth  at  the  interior  circumference  of  a ring  which  sur- 
rounds them,  and  which  is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  lower 
capstan,  gives  a revolving  motion  to  the  latter,  with  a 
power  which,  from  the  sixes  of  the  wheels,  is  four  times  as 
great  as  that  which  is  applied  at  the  drum-head  of  the 
upper  capstan.  In  estimating  the  whole  power  of  this 
double  capstan  there  must  moreover  be  added  to  that 
which  has  been  mentioned,  the  power  resulting  from  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  men  who  turn  the  lower  capstan 
by  the  bare  in  its  own  drum-head. 

WINDMILL  is  a building  containing  machinery  for 
grinding  corn,  pumping  water,  sawing  wood,  or  for  any  1 
purpose  depending  on  wheel  work,  to  which  motion  is  ' 
communicated  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind.  Windmills  are 
of  two  kinds:  in  one,  the  wind  is  made  to  act  upon 
vanes  or  sails,  generally  four,  which  are  disposed  so 
as  to  revolve  by  that  action  in  a plane  which  is  nearly 
vertical ; and  in  the  other,  the  axis  of  revolution  being  pre- 
cisely vertical,  any  point  on  the  surface  of  a vane  revolves 
in  a Horizontal  plane.  The  former  is  called  a vertical,  and 
the  latter  a horizontal  windmill. 

The  time  when  windmills  were  invented  is  quite  uncer- 
tain : these  useful  machines  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
they  originated  in  the  ages  of  comparative  darkness  which 
preceded  the  thirteenth  century.  The  earliest  traces  of 
their  existence  are  found  in  Holland  ; and  they  were  pro- 
bably first  used  to  remove  the  water  from  the  marshes  of 
that  country,  which,  from  its  flatness,  is  incapable  of  being 
drained  by  hydraulic  machinery. 

The  building  is  generally  a wall  of  timber  or  brickwork 
in  the  form  of  a frustum  of  a cone ; and  the  smaller  kind  of 
mill  when  formed  of  timber  is  capable,  by  means  of  a lever, 
of  being  turned  round  horizontally  on  an  axis,  in  order  that 
the  plane  in  which  the  radii  or  arms  of  the  sails  revolve 
may  be  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  latter  to  act  upon  the  sails 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  In  other  kinds  of  mills 
the  conical  wall  A Bis  terminated  above  by  a wooden  dome 
C,  which  is  capable  of  revolving  horizontally  upon  it  A ring, 


E F.  of  wood,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  dome,  rests 
upon  a ring  GH,  of  the  same  material  at  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  the  surfaces  in  contact  being  mode  very  smooth, 
the  former  may  easily  be  turned  round  upon  the  latter, 


being  prevented  from  sliding  off  by  a rim  which  projects 
from  it,  as  at  K,  and  descends  over  the  interior  circum- 
ference of  the  lower  ring.  The  revolution  is  however 
facilitated  by  placing  between  the  two  rings  of  wood  one 
of  metal,  in  wiiich  are  fixed  four  or  six  small  wheels  or 
rollers,  os  a b,  on  horizontal  axles.  The  weight  of  the 
dome  is  supported  on  these  rollers,  which  turn  by  its 
motion.  Small  wheels  or  rollers,  as  d , are  also  fixed  on 
vertical  axes  in  the  projecting  rim  just  mentioned ; and 
as  the  dome  revolves  the  circumferences  of  these  rollers 
press  against  and  turn  upon  the  interior  faces  of  the  ring 
which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  dome  in  turning  carries  with  it  the  windsails  M N 
and  their  axle  PQ:  and  thus  the  latter  may  be  made  to 
ooincide  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or  the  plane  in 
which  the  radii  of  the  sails  turn  may  be  made  perpen- 
dicular to  that  direction.  The  revolution  is  sometimes 
accomplished  by  the  force  of  a man  applied  to  a winch 
near  the  ground : an  endless  rope,  as  it  is  called,  or  one 
whose  cuds  are  spliced  together,  passes  under  a pulley  on 
the  axle  of  the  winch,  and  over  one  near  the  top  of  the 
mill ; and  the  latter  pulley  in  revolving  gives  motion  to  a 
wheel  and  pinion,  the  last  of  which  works  in  teeth  on  the 
exterior  circumference  of  the  ring  which  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  dome. 

But  in  general  the  wind  itself  is  made  to  turn  the  dome 
I of  the  mill  so  that  the  sails  may  continue  in  the  proper 
' position  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  : for  this 
purpose  there  is  provided  a set  of  small  vanes  L,  which 
are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a long  horizontal  arm  pro- 
jecting from  the  dome  in  a plane  passing  through  the 
vertical  shaft  of  the  mill,  and  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
great  sails.  These  vanes  turn  on  a horizontal  axis  at  right 
angles  to  that  plane,  and  are  set  in  motion  by  the  pressure 
of  the  wind  when  the  latter  deviates  from  the  plane  of 
their  motion,  or  from  a plane  perpendicular  to  that  in 
which  the  radii  of  the  great  sails  revolve : a {union  on  the 
axis  gives  motion  to  a wheel,  and  the  axle  of  this  last  car- 
ries a pinion  m,  whose  teeth  work  in  those  of  the  wheel  n ; 
the  axle  of  this  lust  carries  a pinion  />,  whose  teeth  work 
in  others  which  are  formed  on  t lie  exterior  circumference 
of  the  ring  G H,  forming  the  base  of  the  dome.  By  this 
means  the  dome  is  made  to  revolve  horizontally  so  as 
always  to  present  the  axle  P Q of  the  wind-sails  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind. 

This  axle  is  usually  inclined  about  10  degrees  to  a hori- 
zontal line  : it  is  supported  at  the  inner  extremity  l1,  which 
is  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  dome,  on  the  top 
of  the  vertical  shaft  S T of  the  mill,  and  near  the  opposite 
extremity  on  a block  under  a perforation  in  the  dome. 
The  axle  passes  through  this  perforation,  and  the  radii  or 
arms  of  the  sails  are  affixed  to  it  on  the  exterior ; the  axle 
and  the  sails  which  it  carries  revolve  with  the  dome 
about  the  lower  point  of  support.  A toothed  wheel  R is 
fixed  perpendicularly  on  the  axle,  and  revolves  with  it  by 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  sails;  and  the  teeth  or 
cogs  of  this  wheel  drive  those  of  a lantern  or  pinion  S on 
the  vertical  shaft  of  the  mill.  To  this  shall  as  an  axle  the 
upper  millstone  is  fixed  so  as  to  revolve  with  it  in  a hori- 
zontal position  ; and  the  corn  being  placed  in  a hopper  or 
funnel,  is  allowed  to  run  from  thence  between  the  6toncs 
through  a small  channel,  and  through  a perforation  about 
the  centre  of  the  upper  one.  The  lower  millstone  is  sta- 
tionary, and  the  corn  being  ground,  the  meal  is  received  in 
vessels  underneath.  The  principal  wheel  R is  furnished 
with  a brake , by  which  its  motion  may  be  checked  or 
stopped  at  pleasure. 

The  four  radii,  or  whips  s as  they  arc  called,  of  the  sails, 
are  let  into  the  axle  at  right  angles  to  it  and  to  one  an- 
other, so  that  a plane  passing  through  them  will  decline 
about  10  degrees  from  a vertical  position : into  each  of 
these  radii  or  arms  are  fixed  a number  of  staves  of  wood, 
each  five  or  six  feet  long,  at  right  angles  to  it  and  inclined 
to  the  plane  passing  through  the  arms,  but.  approaching 
nearer  to  coincidence  with  such  plane  os  they  are  more 
distant  from  the  axle:  the  ends  of  these  staves  are  insetted 
in  a rod  of  wood  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
arm  ; and  thus  there  is  formed  a sort  of  lattice-work  on 
which  canvas  is  spread  to  receive  the  action  of  the  wind. 
In  some  cases  each  radius  or  whip  of  a windmill  sail  is 
above  thirty  feet  in  length  from  the  axle  to  its  extremity. 

[ The  variations  in  the  force  of  the  wind  require  that  the 
| quantity  of  canvas  on  the  sails  should  be  varied  accord- 
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imply ; and  the  contraction  ax  well  as  the  expansion  of  a 
sail  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  to  it 
in  three  places  or  more.  These  ropes  may  be  either  drawn 
tight  or  relaxed  as  required ; but  for  either  purpose  it  is 
tipt'eiwary  that  the  mill  should  for  a time  be  stopped ; and 
as  the  stoppage  is  attended  with  great  inconvenience, 
several  met  hods  have  been  devised  for  rolling  and  unroll- 
ing the  sails  while  in  motion.  One  of  these,  which  was 
invented  bv  Mr.  By  water,  consists  in  the  application,  on 
each  arm  or  whip,  of  a cylinder  or  roller  to  which  the 
canvas  is  attached  : this  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
arm,  and  hns  a toothed  wheel  at  the  extremity  nearest  to 
the  axle;  the  teeth  of  this  wheel  work  in  those  of  two 
other  wheels,  and  the  motion  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
being  stopped,  the  cylinder  rolls  up  or  unrolls  the  canvas, 
being  made  to  turn  on  its  axis  by  the  action  of  the  wind 
on  the  sail.  Several  methods  have  also  been  proposed  for 
equalising  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  of  a mill, 
and  they  consist  generally  in  the  employment  of  a series 
of  valves  fixed  in  the  frame-  work  of  each  sail.  These 
valves  revolve  on  pivots  which  are  let  into  the  frames ; j 
and  as  the  force  of  the  wind  increases,  they  present,  in  | 
turning,  less  of  their  surfaces  to  its  action,  so  that  the 
pressure  is  rendered  nearly  equable.  None  of  the  methods  I 
seems  however  to  be  in  use,  probably  on  account  of  the  j 
great  additional  expense  with  which  the  construction 
would  be  attended. 

A horizontal  windmill  is  a great  cylindrical  frame  of  1 
timber,  which  is  made  to  revolve  about  a vertical  axis, 
and  its  convex  surface  is  formed  of  boards  attached  in 
vertical  positions  to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
frame.  The  plane  of  each  board  is  oblique  to  the  lines  in 
which  the  wind  impinges  on  it,  the  direction  in  which  the 
latter  blows  being  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; 
and  the  whole  is  inclosed  in  a fixed  cylinder  having  the 
same  vertical  axis  as  the  other:  this  consists  of  a screen 
formed  by  a number  of  boards  which  ore  disposed  so  that,  j 
in  whatever  direction  the  wind  may  blow,  it  may  enter  ' 
between  them  on  one  side  only  of  a vertical  plane  passing 
through  the  axis.  The  wind  thus  entering  acta  upon  the 
oblique  surfaces  of  the  boards  about  the  interior  cylinder 
on  one  side  of  the  axis,  while  it  is,  in  a great  degree,  pre- 
vented by  the  screen  from  acting  upon  the  boards  on  the 
opposite  sido ; these  boards  therefore  meet  with  small 
resistance  when,  during  each  revolution,  they  come  up 
towards  the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind  blows.  In 
horizontal  mills  one  board  may  receive  an  impulse  equal 
to  that  which  the  wind  communicates  to  a sail  of  equal 
area  in  a vertical  mill ; but  in  the  latter  all  the  sails  are 
acted  upon  equally  at  the  same  time,  whereas  in  the 
former  only  one  or  two  can  receive  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  and  there  is  always,  besides,  some  resistance  expe- 
rienced in  returning  against  the  wind.  Mr.  Smeaton  esti- 
mated that  the  power  of  a horizontal  mill  wm  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  power  of  a vertical  mill,  the  dimensions 
of  the  sails  or  vanes  being  equal  in  both  ; hut  it  is  observed 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  that  in  this  estimate  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  resolved  part  of  Ihe  wind's  force  which  presses 
the  pivot  of  the  axle  against  its  support,  and  which  is  lost 
on  the  sails  of  the  vertical  mill ; and  he  concludes  that 
the  power  of  the  latter  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  times 
as  great  ob  that  of  a horizontal  mill.  The  effective  power 
of  the  vertical  mill  is  however  so  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  other  kind,  that  the  latter  is  now  seldom  con- 
structed. 

For  an  account  of  Mr.  Beatson’s  improved  construction 
of  horizontal  mills,  see  Brewster's  edition  of  Ferguson's 
4 Lectures,’  vol.  ii.  The  effective  force  of  the  wind  in 
turning  the  sails  of  a mill  is  investigated  in  the  article 
Wivdsmi.. 

WINDOW.  Though  almost  unknown  in  antient  archi- 
tecture, at  least  in  tne  religious  and  other  monumental 
structures  of  the  Egyptians.  Greeks,  and  Romans,  which 
were  not-  of  a nature  to  require  them,  windows  are  ex- 
ceedingly important  features  in  the  Gothic  and  other 
styles,  and  that  not  only  for  one,  but  every  class  of  build- 
ings. In  the  Gothic  more  especially  they  are  so  charac- 
teristic by  their  general  forms  and  proportion*,  as  well  as 
their  decoration  and  details,  as  to  be  in  that  style  equiva-  I 
lent  to  what  the  orders  are  in  the  temple  architecture  of  j 
antiquity.  Gothic  without  windows  would  he  as  deficient  j 
in  expression  as  Grecian  architecture  without  columns. 
Grecian  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  hardly  admits  win-  | 


dows,  since,  instead  of  adding  to,  they  rather  mar  its 
expression  and  detract  from  its  character.  There  are 
indeed  some  examples  of  windows  both  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  buildings — for  instance,  in  the  Erechtheum  at 
Athens,  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli — yet  no  more 
than  barely  to  sene  as  authorities,  and  to  show  how  aper- 
tures of  the  kind  were  designed.  Besides  being  of  exceed- 
ingly rare  occurrence  in  classical  architecture,  the  windows 
themselves  were  very  few  in  number,  and  never  placed  so 
as  to  form  more  than  one  tier  or  story  of  them ; conse- 
quently the  effect  was  totally  different  from  that  attending 
two  or  more  continuous  ranges  of  windows  placed  one  over 
the  other.  In  fact,  however  well  they  may  he  designed  in 
themselves,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  windows, 
at  least  any  great  number  of  them,  with  columnar  compo- 
sition ; hence  many  modem  buildings, which  affect  to  be  ultra 
and  purely  classical  in  other  respects,  are  in  a compound 
style,  formed  bv  application  of  two  different  modes,  which, 
if  not  essentially  incompatible,  are  of  very  opposite  cha- 
racter, viz.  the  columnar , and  the  fenettratea  or  that  in 
which  windows  are  the  chief  features.  Our  so-called 
Grecian  style  of  the  present  day  is  almost  so  entirely  of 
this  mixed  character,  that  while  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
point  out  exceptions,  it  is  scarcely  necessary*  to  specify 
instances.  We  may  however  remark  of  the  Post-Office, 
London, that  it  exhibits  all  the  three  modes;  the  columnar 
in  tiie  portico,  the  fenestrated  in  the  division  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  w indows  and  columns  together  at  the  extremi- 
ties : and  though  intended  to  correspond  with  the  portico 
and  balance  it  in  the  design,  these  last-mentioned  parts 
show  how  greatly  the  effect  of  columnar  architecture  is 
weakened  by  the  introduction  of  windows.  Nor  is  the 
effect  better  when,  instead  of  the  columns  being  engaged, 
or  else  merely  detached,  as  in  that  example,  from  the  wall 
behind  tliem,  they  are  brought  so  far  forward  as  to  form  a 
colonnade  before  the  wall.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
facade  of  the  Law  Institution,  which  has  besides  too  much 
the  look  of  an  astylar  or  fenestrated  front  placed  behind  a 
columnar  screen  or  the  frontispiece  of  a temple.  Not  the 
least  difficulty  which  attends  the  application  of  columns  to 
fenestrated  composition  arises  from  the  one  system  re- 
quiring an  almost  opposite  mode  of  treatment  from  the 
other ; lor  while  mucti  of  the  beauty  of  an  order  depends 
on  the  columns  being  at  no  very  great  intervals  apart,  not 
more  than  between  two  or  three  diameters,  the  piers  be- 
tween windows  ought  to  be  of  considerable  width  ; the 
consequence  is,  either  the  intercolumniation  must  be  very 
faulty,  the  columns  put  so  far  apart  as  to  give  the  whole  a 
straggling  appearance,  or  the  windows  will  Beem  to  be 
squeezed  in  between  them.  Of  this  the  front  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  in  Albemarle  Street,  is  a striking  instance  : it 
consists  of  a single  large  Corinthian  order,  the  entire  height 
of  the  building,  well  proportioned  in  itself  and  in  recrard 
to  intercolumniation,  yet  quite  disproportioned  to  the 
windows,  which  look  both  too  small  and  too  much 
crowded,  and  which  are  also  of  very  poor  character  in 
themselves  and  have  no  other  dressings  than  plain  archi- 
traves, and  therefore  are  quite  out  of  character  with  the 
order,  more  especially  as  tne  columns  are  fluted  : thus  the 
grandeur  aimed  at  by  the  order  U neutralized  by  the 
poverty  and  littleness  of  the  rest.  If  there  must  be  both 
windows  and  columns,  there  should  be  consistency  of  cha- 
racter : not  only  does  each  order  require  a different  mode 
of  decoration  for  the  windows,  but  the  different  examples 
of  the  same  order  do  also ; the  florid  Grecian  Ionic,  for 
instance,  requires  a more  ornate  style  for  windows  than 
the  plainer  specimens  of  that  order.  Yet  so  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  proportion  of  decoration,  that  windows 
of  the  same  character  and  design  are  generally  employed 
indiscriminately  for  all  orders;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  un- 
common to  see  windows  of  the  plainest  description* or  even 
without  any  dressings  or  attempt  at  architectural  expres- 
sion, mixed  up  with  Corinthian  columns. 

If  the  front  of  a building  professes  to  be  no  more  than 
an  external  wall,  mere  ‘ holes  in  a wall  ’ will  serve  well 
enough  for  windows,  but  in  architectural  design  it  is  quite 
contrary'  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art  to  leave 
such  openings  mere  naked  gaps.  Every  sort  of  aperture, 
whether  for  a door,  a window,  or  a fire-place,  requires  to 
have  ‘dressing*  or  border  to  it,  otherwise  it  looks  unfinished 
and  incomplete,  and  the  effect  to  the  eye  is  as  unsatisfac- 
tory as  would  be  that  of  a picture  hiing  up  without  & 
frame  ; if  then  there  is  to  be  any  degree  of  enrichment,  or 
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even  of  mere  architectural  finish  ami  the  expression 
derived  from  it,  doors  and  window*  claim  it  in  the  first 
place.  Unless  decoration  be  bestowed  upon  them,  instead 
of  being  features  in  the  design,  they  will  show  themselves 
only  as  Blemishes,  and  in  proportion  as  ornament  is  applied 
elsewhere,  the  whole  will  become  incongruous  patchwork.  | 
The  principle  to  be  attended  to  Uso  generally  disregarded, 
and  its  being  neglected  has  occasioned  such  a false  and  \ 
vicious  system  of  architectural  design,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly 'inculcated  and  enforced.  Adam’*  building*  are 
most  striking  instances  of  the  faulty  practice  of  leaving 
windows  mere  naked  apertures,  while  even  excess  of  de- 
coration is  affected  elsewhere  : hence  his  festoon*,  panels, 
ilastcrs  covered  with  arabesques,  and  other  things  of  that 
ind,  look  no  better  than  mere  frippery.  Even  now,  when 
it  has  become  more  general  fo  bestow  some  sort  of  dress- 
ing on  windows,  there  is  seldom  that  study  given  to  them 
which  could  be  wished.  Either  the  dressings  are  meagre 
or  tame  and  insipid,  and  the  windows  are  not  so  much  the 
architect’s  own  compositions  a*  patterns  appropriated  by 
him  from  the  common  stock,  ana  applied  perhaps  nearly 
at  random. 

It  is  one  very  great  advantage  of  the  Gothic  or  Pointed 
style,  that  there  the  windows  derive  strong  architectural 
expression  from  the  apertures  themselves ; which,  with  the 
mullions,  transoms,  and  tracery  inserted  in  them,  mainlv 
form  the  design  and  decoration ; w hile  the  crtemal  mould- 
ings and  ornaments  contribute  to  them  only  in  a subor- 
dinate degree.  Consequently,  if  otherwise  quite  plain,  the 
windows  can  never  appear  mere  vacant  spaces.  Widely 
different  is  it  in  those  styles  where  the  ornamental  design 
is  confined  to  the  mere  exterior  or  fmniingof  the  aperture: 
therefore  however  they  may  be  so  decorated,  the  openings 
will,  if  of  very  large  dimensions,  always  have  a vacant 
look,  and  the  glazing  of  the  windows  will  appear  to  be  in 
want  of  adequate  support.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  win- 
dows of  St.  Paul's,  where  the  apertures  are  filled  in  only 
with  very  ordinary  glazing  in  small  panes,  and  conse- 
quently are  so  far  from  being  pleasing,  as  to  produce  a 
sombre,  dingy  appearance ; whereas  in  Gothic  windows  the 
glazing  show  s itself  to  be  firmly  supported  by  the  mullion, 
and  is  never  extended  over  such  large  unbroken  surfaces, 
let  the  size  of  the  window  be  what  it  may,  as  to  produce  an 
effect  of  blankness.  It  is  another  advantage  peculiar  to  that 
style  that  it  allows  windows  to  be  of  any  dimensions' — of 
the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest,  and  windows  of  very 
different  sizes  and  proportions  to  be  introduced  into  the 
same  elevation.  For  ftirthcr  remarks  on  this  subject  the 
reader  may  refer  to  what  has  been  said  on  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture, p.  334,  and  Orikl  ; since  we  must  here  confine 
ourselves  to  windows  in  the  Italian  or  modem  style  generally. 

The  same  general  principles,  although  not  the  same 
special  rules,  apply  to  doors  and  to  windows,  both  being 
apertures  in  the  wall*  of  buildings ; and  it  may  be  as  well 
here  to  remark  that,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  in  speak- 
ing of  them  as  features  in  architectural  design,  it  is  not 
the  actual  door  or  the  glazed  window  which  is  understood, 
but  the  doorway,  or  the  window  opening,  and  the  * dress- 
ings ' around  them,  which  last  term  is  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  whole  of  the  decoration  bestowed  on  such  aper- 
tures, or,  in  other  words,  the  entire  ‘ composition.’  And  as 
in  the  style  now  referred  to  doors  and  windows  do  not 
differ  very  greatly  in  their  proportions,  the  same  composi- 
tion may,  with  slight  modification,  be  applied  to  either 
purpose.  There  are  however  distinctions  to  be  attended 
to,  since  both  the  proportions  and  decorations  of  windows 
depend  in  some  degree  on  their  situation  or  the  particular 
story  of  the  building  to  which  they  belong.  The  princi- 
pal' sloty,  or  that  immediately  ot'er  the  basement  or  I 
ground-floor,  requires  to  be  marked  by  windows  more 
highly  decorated  and  of  loftier  proportions  than  the  rest 
For  th  cse  the  apertures  are  generally  made  from  2 to  2$ 
squares,  or  even  something  more,  that  is,  their  height  is 
something  more  than  double  their  breadth.  Those  on  the 
next  floor  rather  less  than  two  squares,  and  for  the 
third  they  are  made  mezzanines— either  a perfect  square 
or  veiv  little  more.  The  character  and  proportions  of 
ground-floor  windows  depend  very  much  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  port  of  the  elevation  is  treated;  if  it 
be  no  more  than  a low  rusticated  basement,  the  win- 
dows will  only  be  of  mezzanine  form,  without  dressing 
— or  at  the  mast  & few  mouldings  surrounding  the  aper- 
ture^ the  rusticated  surface  of  the  wall  itself  here  produc- 


ing a sufficient  degree  of  finish  and  decoration  ; or  if  more 
be  required,  it  can  be  obtained  by  distinguishing  the 
rustics  around  the  windows,  making  them  smooth,  if  the 
others  be  rough,  or  idee  vrrm.  Thus  while  the  windows 
here  are  kept  subordinate  features  in  the  design,  the  base- 
ment generally  acquires  a character  of  greater  solidity, 
owing  to  the  greater  apparent  breadth  of  the  piers  or 
spaces  between  the  openings,  which  are  not  encroached 
upon,  as  in  the  other  floors,  by  the  external  dressings  of  the 
apertures.  Nevertheless,  though  a good  one  in  ilseh;  the 
above  is  only  one  general  mode  of  treating  what  admits  of 
very  varied  and  almost  opposite  modes.  In  the  basement 
of  the  Strand  front  of  Somerset  House,  for  instance,  wfiich, 
although  secondary  to  th«  order,  is  almost  of  equal  im- 
portance and  effect  in  the  general  composition,  the  win- 
dows are  more  than  usually  decorated,  having  Doric  pilas- 
ters, entablatures,  and  pediments,  and  their  sills  resting 
upon  bold  consoles  or  trusses.  It  is  true  they  are  set 
within  arcades,  and  therefore  preparation  is  so  far  made 
for  their  dressings,  w hich  are  thus  framed  in  from  the  rus- 
ticated surface,  so  that  their  richness  does  not  seem  at 
variance  with  the  latter;  the  richuess  itself  too  is  of 
a bold  character.  When  the  ground-floor  is  not  a dis- 
tinct basement,  its  windows  require  to  be  equally  dressed, 
or  very  nearly  so,  with  those  of  the  principal  floor, 
with  little  other  difference  as  to  proportion  and  design 
than  what  is  necessary  for  preserving  some  distinction 
and  avoiding  monotonous  repetition  ; because,  though  it  is 
desirable  that  all  the  windows  on  a floor  should  be  of  uni- 
form design,  except  that  a centre  window  may  occasion- 
ally be  more  decorated  and  rendered  a more  conspicuous 
feature  than  the  rest,  it  is  hardly  less  desirable  to  avoid 
tho  sameness  arising  from  all  the  windows  of  a front  being 
too  nearly  alike.  Where  the  ground-floor  is  the  principal 
one  also,  as  is  now  frequently  the  case  in  villa  residences, 
in  which  all  the  chief  rooms  are  below,  and  perhaps  only  a 
single  chamber-floor  over  them,  the  lower  windows  are  of 
course  the  most  important  in  design  ; yet,  whether  the  prin- 
cipal or  secondary,  they  ought  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  design.  This  rule,  or  rather  this  law  of  aesthetic  com- 
position, has  been  admirably  well  attended  to  by  Mr. 
Barry  in  the  Travellers’  ana  Reform  Clubhouses,  Lon- 
don,'and,  on  the  contrary,  violated  in  the  exterior  of 
Goldsmiths'  Hall,  where,  although  there  are  two  ranges  ot 
windows  included  within  the  same  order,  and  the  upper 
windows  arc  decorated  in  an  unusual  degree,  almost  to 
excess,  those  below  have  no  dressings,  not  even  any  kind 
of  rusticated  borders  in  lieu  of  them,  but  are  merely  so 
many  plain  apertures  on  a surface  scantily  streaked  with 
horizontal  rustic  joints.  Accordingly,  while  the  lower 
division  of  the  front  looks  poor,  and  is  deficient  in  bold- 
ness, the  upper  windows  seem  overloaded  with  ornament 
What  ha*  been  said  in  regard  to  the  sequence  of  the 
different  tiers  of  windows  in  an  elevation,  is  to  be  undere 
stood  only  generally,  there  being  many  exceptions,  and 
not  a few  anomalous  cases.  In  the  facade  of  the  Palazz* 
Massimi  at  Rome,  one  of  Peruzzi’s  best  works,  there  are 
two  tiers  of  mezzanine  windows  above  those  or  the  princi- 
pal floor;  in  the  celebrated  Palazzo  Famese,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  second-floor  windows  ( which  are  also  the  upper 
most)  are  somewhat  loftier  than  the  others,  at  least  in  their 
apertures,  owing  to  these  last  being  arched,  and  are 
further  remarkable  as  having  pediments,  which  are  seldom 
used  for  windows  higher  up  than  the  first  floor.  In  San- 
gallo’s  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  there  is  a rnngv  of 
mezzanines  between  the  windows  of  the  first  and  the 
uppermost  floor,  and  instead  of  being  made  principal  in 
tne  design,  the  former  are  considerably  less  than  those  of 
the  ground-floor,  and  are  moreover  singular  as  being  Attic- 
urg — a term  applied  by  some  to  those  doors  and  windows 
which  are  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom,  as  in  the  Erech- 
theum.  [Door,  p.  86.1  The  fai^ule  of  the  Palazzo  Negroni, 
by  Ammanati,  is  similar  in  its  general  character  to  the 
preceding,  there  being  a row  of  mezzanine  and  square 
windows  between  the  first  and  third  floor;  and  it  also 
resembles  it  in  the  importance  given  to  the  ground-floor 
windows.  In  regard  to  window*  pf  the  last-mentioned 
class,  the  Pdlazzo  Huoncompagno  at  Rome,  a work  attri- 
buted to  Bramante,  offers  an  unusual  example,  for  there 
the  lower  floor  and  its  windows  arc  made  the  next  princi- 
pal features  after  those  immediately  above  them : in  both 
the  aperture*  themselves  are  round-headed,  with  imposts 
and  archivolta,  but  flanked  by  pilasters  supporting  an  en- 
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tablature,  whereby  the  general  form  of  the  chambranle,  or 
dreeing,  becomes  square- headed  : the  chief  difference  be- 
tween these  two  tiers  of  windows  is,  that  those  above  have 
pediments  ( alternately  angular  and  segmental),  while  the 
others  have  none. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  make  some  additional  obser- 
vations relative  to  tne  application  of  windows  in  architec- 
tural composition.  Susceptible  as  they  are  of  decoration 
in  various  degrees,  windows  do  not,  like  columns,  produce 
richness  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  frequency  of 
them  : on  the  contrary,  they  require  to  be  thinly  spaced,  and 
that  not  only  as  regards  the  breadth  of  the  piers  between 
those  in  the  same  range,  but  also  the  distance  between  the 
windows  on  one  floor  and  those  on  the  succeeding  one. 
So  far  from  a great  number  of  windows  and  stories  in  a 
building  contributing  to  give  it  a character  of  dignity,  they 
produce  rather  a contrary  effect,  by  destroying  that  breadth 
and  repose  which  are  essential  to  such  character.  It  is 
not  the  mere  copying  the  forms  and  decorations  of  its 
windows  that  will  give  the  effect  of  the  Italian  * palazzo 
style,’  since  so  very  much  of  its  character  depends  upon 
other  circumstances,  and  on  the  proportions  between  the 
solids  and  voids.  Hence,  as  Wiehekmg  has  remarked,  the 
general  architecture  both  of  London  and  Paris,  even  in  the 
best  streets,  is  very  poor,  owing  to  the  windows  being  so 
numerous  and  so  closely  crowded.  There  is  a prejudice 
against  wide  piers  between  windows  in  this  country',  as 
being  suited  only  for  a southern  climate  where  shade  is  de- 
sirable; but  narrow  pier*  are  equally  unsuitable  for  a 
northern  one,  since  they  cause  a room  to  have  a cold,  un- 
sheltered look  at  inclement  seasons  of  the  year.  Some 
have  attempted  to  lay  down  rule*  for  proportioning  the 
superficial  area  of  the  openings,  or  windows  of  a room,  to 
the  cubic  space  of  the  room  ; but  besides  being  rather  fan- 
tastical in  itself,  this  cannot  be  consistently  followed  in 
ractice,  because  the  size  of  windows  and  breadth  of  piers 
etermined  upon  for  one  room  must  be  adopted  for  all 
those  in  the  same  front — at  least  upon  the  same  floor. 
Nicety  of  that  kind  would  require  that  in  a north  or  north- 
east aspect  the  relative  proportion  of  windows  and  solid 
wall  should  be  very  different  from  that  adapted  for  a 
southern  one  ; and  l>e  made  also  to  vary  according  to  the 
actual  situation  of  the  building  with  regard  to  others,  since, 
with  respect  to  light,  it  certainly  makes  a very  great 
difference  whether  rooms  face  a narrow  or  a wide  street, 
whether  the  opposite  buildings  be  lofty  or  low. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  on  the  various  modes  of  de- 
corating windows,  and  the  members  of  which  their  dress- 
ings are  composed-  To  begin,  therefore,  with  what  is  the 
primary  element  of  such  architectural  embellishment,  we 
nave  first  of  all  a simple  border  or  architrave , similar  to 
that  represented  in  Door,  page  26,  which  figure  also  ex- 
plains the  mode  of  elbowing  or  kneeing  the  architrave,  as 
it  is  variously  termed,  so  as  to  extend  the  lintel  or  hori- 
zontal part  over  the  aperture,  which  is  usually  done,  if  the 
dressing  consists  of  a mere  architrave,  in  order  to  give 
more  importance  to  that  part,  and  avoid  too  great  uni- 
formity of  outline.  The  breadth  of  the  architrave  depends 
greatly  upon  circumstances,  on  the  character  of  the  general 
design,  and  on  the  taste  of  the  designer : where  the  dress- 
ing consists  of  no  more  than  an  architrave,  greater  breadth 
may  be  given  to  it  (nearly  a quarter  of  that  of  the  aper- 
ture) than  where  the  sides  are  flanked  by  other  members 
and  mouldings  forming  a second  or  external  architrave. 
In  like  manner  the  character  of  the  architrave  itself  admits 
of  great  variety  of  expression  : it  may  be  merely  a single 
plain  surface  surrounded  by  mouldings,  as  in  the  example 
just  referred  to,  or  it  may  be  divided  into  two,  three,  or 
even  more  facite,  and  may  have  some  of  the  principal 
mouldings  carved ; for  its  being  a single  border  to  the 
window-opening  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a rich 
and  effective  one  also. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  decoration  is  to  sur- 
mount the  lintel  by  a cornice,  which  is  extended  the  full 
width  if  the  architrave  around  the  window  be  ‘ elbowed or 
else  rests  upon  consoles ; nor  is  it  by  any  means  unusual 
to  employ  both  elbows  and  consoles.  After  this,  further 
decoration  is  obtained  by  introducing  a frieze  between  the 
mouldings  of  the  lintel  and  cornice,  thus  producing  a re- 
gular entablature,  which,  however,  may  be  variously  pro- 
portioned and  decorated.  To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  very  great  diversity  of  design  which  is  met  with  in  re- 
gard to  these  few  circumstances  of  composition,  would  re- 


quire a very  groat  number  of  examples,  and  those  drawn 
upon  a tolerably  large  scale. 

The  following  remarks  apply  to  the  two  examples  from 
the  Erechtheum  and  the  Pantheon,  represented  in  the  ar- 
ticle Door,  p.  86  ; but  it  must  be  premised  that  those  cuts 
show  only  the  general  forms,  without  the  lesser  details  and 
their  enrichments.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  a most 
exquisite  specimen  of  Greek  taste,  and  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  columns  of  the  portico — refined  in  expres- 
sion, and  though  simple  in  composition,  even  luxuriant  in 
enrichment — is  an  instance  of  what,  for  want  of  more  pre- 
cise terms,  may  be  described  as  a double  architrave  dress- 
ing, for  in  addition  to  the  mouldings  immediately  surround- 
ing the  aperture,  and  constituting  the  architrave  proper, 
there  is  an  external  border  surrounding  it,  being  continued 
over  the  lintel  architrave,  where  it  becomes  a sort  of  frieze 
between  that  and  the  comice.  The  architraves  are  not 
elbowed,  but  the  cornice  is  extended,  owing  to  its  being 
supported  on  consoles,  which  last  are  of  different  form  from, 
and  not  so  long  as  those  generally  used.  In  the  other  ex- 
ample referreato,  there  are  neither  elbows  to  the  archi- 
trave nor  consoles,  but  there  is  a full  entablature,  and 
though  the  frieze  is  narrow,  such  proportions  suit  a door 
or  window  of  the  kind  better  than  a deeper  one. 

With  these  few  elementary  forms  and  principles  great 
diversity  of  composition  may  be  obtained,  and  also  of  cha- 
racter, from  almast  the  plainest  to  the  most  ornate.  In 
the  last -mentioned  example,  for  instance,  the  external 
mouldings  of  the  architrave,  which  are  broader  than  any 
of  the  tli re e facise,  are  very  richly  carved  (although  not  so 
represented  in  the  cut) ; and  in  other  cases  the  outer  mould- 
ing* are  hold  and  numerous,  while  the  rest  of  the  archi- 
trave is  a single  plain  and  broad  surface.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  there  are  many  other  parts  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  window-dressings,  and  among  them  a 
principal  one  is  the  pediment,  applied  by  way  of  finish  to 
the  whole.  Same  critics  have  urged  objections  against 
pediments  to  windows,  as  being  contrary  to  strict  pro- 
priety : hypercriticism  of  that  kind  might  be  directed 
against  a great  deal  in  every  style,  on  which  its  particular 
character  and  expression  more  or  less  depend.  It  is 
enough  for  us  that  the  application  of  the  pediment  form 
to  such  purpose  is  so  fully  established  that  no  idea  of  in- 
congruity attends  it,  and  that,  considered  with  regard  to 
its  artistical  effect,  it  contributes  to  variety  in  various 
ways.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  admit  as  legitimate 
more  than  two  distinct  varieties  of  it,  namely,  the  angular, 
and  the  curved  br  segmental ; for  as  soon  as  we  begin  to 
disturb  the  outline,  we  violate  the  principles  of  the  style 
from  which  such  decorative  feature  is  derived.  Broken 
pediments,  scroll ed-sl taped  ones.  &c.  are  therefore  to  he 
put  into  the  same  category  with  twisted  columns  and  other 
extravagances  of  that  kind,  which,  so  far  from  displaying 
invention,  rather  betray  sterility  of  ideas,  and  the  inability 
to  attain  originality  otherwise  than  by  adopting  what  the 
least  educated  taste  rejects  as  vicious.  Even  segmental 
pediments  ought  to  be  very  sparingly  introduced — perhaps 
only  for  the  sake  of  variety,  in  alternation  with  angular 
ones,  they  being  in  themselves  rather  heavy  in  appear- 
ance. One  great  value  of  the  pediment  as  a decorative 
feature  of  windows  is,  that  its  sloping  lines  contrast  with 
those  of  horizontal  mouldings,  and  occasion  variety  of  out- 
line in  the  general  form  of  windows ; and  that  such  addi- 
tion serves  to  distinguish  and  give  due  importance  to  the 
windows  of  the  principal  floor  of  a building,  to  which,  in 
good  composition,  they  are  generally  confined.  In  the 
Palazzo  Fartiese  both  the  upper  rows  of  windows  have 
pediments ; the  first  alternately  angular  and  segmental, 
the  other  only  angular  ones ; and  there,  owing  to  the  very 
great  space  over  the  windows,  the  numerous  pediments  do 
not  seem  to  overload  the  design,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  upper  ones  were  to  come  nearly  immediately  beneath 
the  superior  comice. 

Window  pediments  are  almost  invariably  supported  on 
consoles,  which,  besides  admitting  of  very  great  variety  as 
to  detail,  give  rise  to  a mode  of  extending  the  dressings 
on  the  sides  of  the  aperture  by  an  external  border,  termed 
by  the  French  a eontrc-chnmbranle . and  by  us  a consolc- 
pi luster  or  console-jamb,  the  console  being  affixed  to  it ; 
and  which  is  either  quite  plain,  or  panelled  and  otherwise 
enriched,  according  to  the  degree  of  decoration  aimed  nt. 
The  annexed  cut  serves  to  illustrate  both  modes;  one-half 
of  the  window  having  merely  a console,  the  other  a 
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panelled  console-jamb  in  addition.  In  Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
London,  and  also  in  the  new  Gresham  Hall,  the  windows 
have  only  panelled  console-jambs,  without  architrave  or 
mouldingB  of  any  kind  between  them  and  the  aperture. 


We  now  come  to  another  mode,  quite  distinct  from  any 
of  the  preceding,  namely,  that  which  consists  in  applying 
a small  order  either  in  columns  or  pilasters,  with  a regular 
entablature,  sometimes  with  the  usual  architrave  also  sur- 
rounding the  aperture  of  the  window,  at  others  not.  And 
though  some  object  to  such  microstt/l e compositions,  as 
being  inconsistent  with  the  original  purpose  of  columns, 
their  impropriety  is  at  least  redeemed  by  richness  and 
beauty.  At  all  events,  the  impropriety  is  not  so  great  as 
that  of  applying  small  orders  successively  to  the  different 
stories  of  a building,  thereby  rendering  diminutive,  parts 
which,  if  introduced,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  entire 
edifice ; whereas,  in  the  ease  of  columns  to  windows,  they 
show  themselves  to  be  intended  only  as  decorations,  and 
though  really  small,  yet  being  distinct  and  independent 
features,  instead  of  giving  an  air  of  littleness  to  the  entire 
composition,  they  rather  give  greater  dignity  and  import- 
ance to  the  windows.  As  to  the  actual  effect  produced  by 
them,  that  depends  upon  the  judgment  and  taste  with 
which  such  decoration  is  applied.  Windows  of  this  kind 
are  certain’y  not  suited  for  any  except  astylar  composition, 
since  if  there  be  also  a large  general  order  to  the  facade, 
while  the  columns  to  the  windows  look  rather  insignificant 
by  comparison,  there  is  too  much  of  repetition  nnd  mono- 
tony, and  the  whole  decoration  seems  to  consist  only  of 
columns  of  different  sizes.  Still  worse  is  the  effect  when, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Atlas  Office,  Chcapside,  London, 
the  building  consists  of  more  than  one  order,  because  then, 
as  the  window’s  must  be  large  in  proportion  to  those 
orders,  the  columns  to  the  windows  cause  the  others  to 
look  petty,  and  the  whole  to  appear  both  crowded  and 
confused — a defect  most  strikingly  exemplilied  in  the 
structure  alluded  to,  nor  is  it  at  all  decreased  by  the  win- 
dows to  both  the  upper  floors  being  columniated.  On  the 
contrary,  Barry’s  two  clubhouses  in  Pall-Mall  are  truly 
beautiful  examples  in  regard  to  windows  thus  decorated  ; 
for  there  they  are  treated  in  a most  masterly  manner,  and 
applied  with  the  happiest  effect,  and  so  as  to  produce  a 
felicitous  union  of  sobriety  and  simplicity  with  a very  high 
degree  of  decoration.  Instead  of  being  mere  copies,  those 
windows  are  original  and  admirably  studied  compositions, 
beautifully  and  even  elaborately  finished,  whereas  in  the 
P.  G\,  No.  1736. 


other  instance  just  mentioned,  and  also  in  the  front  of  the 
; Clubhouse  Chambers,  Regent-street,  though  there  are  co- 
lumns to  the  windows,  there  is  a very  sorry  entablature  to 
them — neither  architrave  nor  frieze,  but  merely  a plain 
lintel  in  lieu  of  them,  without  mouldings  of  any  kind, 
which,  besides  being  offensively  lumpish  and  heavy,  look 
mean  in  what  professes  to  be  decoration  of  a superior  kind. 

That  caryatides  may  be  substituted  for  columns  as  deco- 
rations to  windows,  especially  where  an  extraordinary'  de- 
gree of  magnificence  is  aimed  at,  follows  as  matter  of 
course.  Indeed  hardly  can  figures  of  that  kind  be  intro- 
duced so  well  in  any  other  way  into  exterior  architecture  ; 
nnd  though  a front  might  be  overdone  by  too  much  of  such 
decoration,  there  is  little  need  for  cautioning  against 
excess  in  that  resptffct,  there  being  no  danger  whatever  of 
its  being  committed : on  the  contrary,  we  have  hardly  an 
instance  of  it. 

When  windows  are  round-headed,  or  arched,  they  are 
usually  treated  like  arcades,  with  imposts  andarchivolt 
mouldings,  either  with  or  without  keystones,  plain  or  en- 
riched; and  they  also  admit  of  loftier  proportions,  since 
the  arched  head  may  be  in  addition  to  what  would  else  be 
the  height  of  the  entire  aperture : consequently  so  far  from 
the  form  of  the  head  in  any  degree  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  light  admitted  into  a room,  it  increases  it  by  being 
an  extension  of  what  the  opening  would  otherwise  be  : — 
which,  however,  depends  greatly  upon  circu Distances, 
and  whether  the  line  of  the  impost  hr  the  crown  of  the 
arch  would  else  be  the  top  of  the  opening.  Arch  headed 
windows  are  sometimes  enclosed  within  a square-headed 
dressing,  a mode  of  cunvposition  frequently  practised  by 
Bramante  and  others  of  hi.s  period,  and  of  late  again 
brought  into  use  in  Germany.  It  is  one  that  admits  of 
very  great  variety  of  design,  and  of  much  enrichment  also, 
accordingly  as  the  spandrels  of  the  arch  are  left  plain  or 
filled  up  with  foliage  oy  other  ornament.  The  ground- 
floor  windows  of  the  Pinakothck  at  Munich  arc  of  this  de- 
scription ; and  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  a degree 
of  general  uniformity  between  square-headed  and  arched 
windows  in  the  same  design,  it  may  be  done  by  giving 
square-headed  dressings  to  the  latter.  (Fig.  2.)  It  is,  in 


fact,  not  unfrejpiently  done  in  the  case  of  niches,  if  any  ex- 
ternal decoration  at  all  is  bestowed  upon  them.  There  is, 
besides,  another,  but  exceedingly  vicious  mode  of  putting  an 
arched  window  between  columns  and  beneath  a pediment, 
cutting  away  the  entablature,  and  sometimes.even  cornice, 
so  as  carry  the  arch  quite  into  the  pediment. 

Directly  contrary  to  the  preceding  is  that  of  enclosing  a 
square-headed  window  within  an  arch,  as  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Barry  in  the  south  front  of  the  Travellers’  Club- 
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house,  where  the  archivolt  of  the  arch  springs  imme- 
diately from  the  capitals  offluted  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
the  tympanum  of  the  arch,  or  space  between  that  and  the 
horizontal  lintel  beneath  it,  is  filled  up  with  a sort  of  con- 
cave fanwork  fluting.  Hitherto  nothing  has  been  said  by 
us  in  regard  to  one  very  material  point  connected  with  the 
general  decoral  ion  of  windows,  namely,  the  urindoiosiU 
and  part  beneath  it.  The  principal-floor  windows  gene- 
rally rest  upon  a distinct  parapet  or  podium  with  project- 
ing breaks  beneath  the  windows,  forming  either  a single 
pedestal,  cither  plain  or  panelled,  or  a balustrade  be- 
tween lesser  pedestals  immediately  beneath  the  dressings 
of  the  aperture.  Ground-floor  windows,  when  not  on  a 
rusticated  surface,  but  with  architrave  dressings,  have  bold 
moulded  sills  supported  on  large  consoles  or  tresses.  Win- 
dows above  the  principal  floor  are  usually  made  to  rest 
immediately  upon  a string-course,  or,  if  there  be  none, 
the  architrave  is  ccntinucd'beneath  the  aperture;  or  else 
the  bottom  of  the  window  has  a distinct  sill,  either  plain  or 
moulded,  and  sometimes  supported  on  blocks  or  small  con- 
soles. Though  balustrades  to  windows  were  very  seldom 
employed  by  the  architects  of  the  Homan  school — not  a 
single  instance  of  them  occurs  in  Percier  and  Fontaine's 
collection — they  are  almost  invariably  made  use  of  by 
Palladio,  and  also  by  ourselves  for  the  principal-floor  win- 
dows. In  the  Strand  front  of  Somerset  House,  balusters 
are  applied  to  excess,  and  even  unmeaningly,  being  put 
not  only  beneath  the  windows,  but  on  each  side  of  them, 
between  their  pedestals  and  those  of  their  order;  whereby 
confusion  rather  than  richness  is  produced.  Neither  is  ft 
at  all  advisable  to  put  balusters,  as  Palladio  has  frequently 
done,  beneath  windows  without  any  dressings,  since  it 
causes  them  to  appear  still  more  unfinished  than  they  else 
would.  Still  worse  is  it  to  apply  them  to  mezzanine  or 
square  windows;  for  in  such  case  the  balusters  and  the 
windows  become  quite  out  of  proportion  to  each  other,  and 
the  former  have  a most  ungainly  and  heavy  look : this  is 
one  of  the  blemishes  of  Holkham,  where  it  is  accompanied 
with  another  offensive  solecism,  namely,  the  putting  a cor- 
nice above  the  window,  leaving  a space  between  the  two, 
as  if  the  other  dressings  had  been  cut  away — a very 
strange  sort  of  economy,  and  quite  contrary  to  tfie  natural 
principles  of  decoration  which  have  been  Here  pointed  out, 
and  which  teach  us  that  embellishment  ought  to  com- 
mence by  finishing  up  the  aperture  itself,  before  any  ad- 
ditional, much  less  extraneous,  ornament  is  thought  of. 
Circular  windows,  or  oval  ones,  either  oblong,  as  at  Somer- 
set House,  or  upright,  as  at  Buckingham  Palace,  are  to  be  ■ 
avoided  even  lor  mezzanines  and  attics,  since  however  | 
beautiful  such  forms  may  be  considered  in  themselves,  I 
they  are  altogether  so  unfitted  for  the  purpose  as  to  appear  j 
both  fanciful  and  uncouth  when  applied  to  it. 

Something  yet  remains  to  be  said  in  regard  to  com-  I 
pound  or  triple  windows,  which,  besides  contributing  to  1 
variety  in  external  design,  are  sometimes  required  by  cir- 
cumstances of  plan.  The  kind  most  usually  practised  is 
that  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Venetian  windows— 
although  there  arc  very  few  instances  of  it  in  Venice  it- 
self— and  divided  by  columns  into  three  openings,  the  centre 
one  of  which  is  both  considerably  wider  and  loftier  than 
the  other  two,  because,  being  arched,  it  has,  in  addition  to 
the  arch  itself,  the  depth  of  the  horizontal  entablature  over 
the  columns  and  lateral  openings,  and  from  which  the  arch 
springs.  When  well  composed,  windows  of  this  kind  have 
a particular  rich  and  elegant  appearance,  besides  the  im- 
portance they  acquire  from  their  greater  size  ; but  all  de- 
pends upon  the  taste  shown  in  the  particular  design.  If 
the  lateral  openings  are  too  wide — that  is,  half  the  width 
of  the  centre  one,  the  composition  becomes  sprawling  and 
poor:  on  the  contrary,  if  those  openings  or  side  inter- 
columnr  be  kept  narrow,  not  much  wider  than  the  diameter 
of  the  columns  themselves,  the  whole  has  with  greater 
compactness  greater  richness  also.  Kent  has  given  us 
some  good  examples  of  this  kind,  as  in  the  Park  front  of 
the  Horse-Guards  ; and  so  also  has  Sir  Robert  Taylor  in  a 
court  within  the  Bank  of  England,  where  he  introduced 
an  entire  series  of  such  windows — a very  unusual  circum- 
stance, and  one  which  has  in  that  instance  a pleasing  effect ; 
but  in  general,  windows  of  the  kind  require  to  be  placed 
singly,  and  in  a break  either  in  the  centre  or  ends  of  a | 
fiu-ade.  They  are,  besides  fitted  only  for  astylar  eotnpo-  j 
sition.  as  they  require  greater  space  than  accords  with  the  | 
proper  intercolumniation  of  an  order.  When  triple  win-  ! 


| dows  are  introduced  in  elevations  professing  to  be  more 
| in  the  Grecian  than  Italian  style,  it  is  now  the  practice  to 
omit  the  arch  and  continue  the  entablature  over  all  the 
three  openings,  at  the  same  time  making  the  latter  nearly 
alike  as  to  width,  and  substituting  pilasters  for  columns. 
But  nearly  all  examples  of  the  kind  have  hitherto  been 
either  very  poor  in  themselves  or  unfortunately  applied. 

Grouped  Windows y that  is,  such  as  consist  of  three 
distinct  windows  put  closely  together  for  the  purpose  of 
combining  them  into  an  extended  feature  in  tne  general 
| composition,  and  also  obtaining  more  light  than  from  a 
triple  window  of  the  usual  kind,  are  of  rare  occurrence; 
nevertheless  we  have  one  very  charming  specimen  of  such 
grouping  in  the  south  front  of  the  Travellers’  Clubhouse, 
where  it  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  the  peculiar  and 
no  less  happy  expression  of  that  singularly  beautiful  ele- 
vation. Though  much  more  might  have  been  pointed  out 
by  us,  enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  in  regard  to  windows  and  their  decorations, 
and  to  show  that  far  more  may  be  made  of  them  as  fea- 
tures of  design  than  is  now  attempted ; for  even  when 
windows  have  dressings  at  all,  they  are  usually  of  very 
commonplace  character,  very  seldom  indeed  maue  to  show 
any  particular  care  or  study. 

WlNDSAILS  are  the  vanes,  generally  four  in  number, 
which,  being  turned  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  give  motion 
to  the  machinery  of  a mill.  The  wind  being  supposed  to 
blow  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  axis  about  which  the 
sails  are  to  revolve,  it  is  evident  that  the  plane  of  each  sail 
must  have  a certain  inclination  to  that  axis,  or  to  the  plane 
of  the  revolution,  in  order  that  a resolved  part  of  the 
wind’s  force  may  act  in  the  latter  plane  perpendicularly  to 
the  radii  or  arms  which  carry  the  sails  so  as  to  turn  them 
| constantly  in  one  direction  about  the  axis.  If  the  pressure 
of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  were  to 
be  alone  considered,  the  determination  of  the  angle  which 
the  plane  of  each  sail  should  make  with  a plane  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis,  or  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  in  order 
that  the  pressure  might  be  a maximum,  would  he  compara- 
ti  ely  easy.  For  by  the  resolution  of  forces  it  is  easily  seen 
that  the  pressure  perpendicular  to  the  radii,  and  m the 
plane  of  their  revolution,  varies  with  the  term  sin*  B cos  0, 
where  0 is  the  angle  which  the  sail,  supposed  to  be  a plane 
surface,  makes  with  the  wind  or  with  the  axis  of  revolution  : 
and  the  differential  of  this  quantity  being  made  equal  to 
zero,  the  value  of  6 is  found  to  be  54°  44'  nearly. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  wind  in  giving  a 
revolving  motion  to  the  radii  must  depend  on  its  pressure, 
and  also  on  the  velocity  of  the  surface  against  which  it 
acts ; and  the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  sail  should 
make  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  when  its  pressure  on 
the  sail  in  motion  is  a maximum,  must  be  determined  by  an 
investigation  similar  to  that  which  follows. 


w 


Let  AB,  A'B',  parallel  to  one  another,  represent  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind  ; WBX,  W'B'X',  also  parallel  to  one 
another,  be  two  positions  of  a section  of  the  sail,  which  by 
the  pressure  of  tne  wind  is  made  to  move  so  that  B,  IF,  are 
in  a line  perpendicular  to  AB.  Now,  if  it  be  supposed  that 
A'B'  is  tne  space  described  by  a particle  of  air  while  B 
would  move  to  b (or  b’  to  B')  in  the  same  direction,  or  from 
B to  B'  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  AB ; the  lines  A'B' 
and  A'B'  will,  respectively,  represent  the  velocities  of  the 
wind  and  sail  in  directions  parallel  to  A'B',  while  BB'  will 
be  the  velocity  of  the  sail  in  the  direction  of  this  last  line. 
Draw  A'C'  perpendicularly  to  WX  or  W'X',  produced, 
and  meeting  the  former  line  in  C ; then  A'C?  and  CC'  will 
be  respectively  the  velocities  of  the  wind  and  sail  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  UneWX  or  W'X',  and  consequently  A'C  will 
be  what  is  called  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  the  sail. 
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Therefore,  the  pressure  of  a fluid  being:  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  the  pressure  or  the  wind  in  the  di- 
rection A/C ' will  vary  with  A'C* ; and  this  being  resolved 
in  the  direction  AT)  or  BB',  will  be  expressed  by  A'C‘  cos 
CA'D,  or  A'C1  sin  B'B6'.  But  A'B  being  constant,  A'C 
varies  with  sin  A'BC ; therefore  the  effective  pressure  of 
the  wind  will  vary  with  sin*  A'BC  sin  B'B6. 

Let  the  angle  A'BB'  be  represented  by  a,  B'BA'  by  9 ; 
then  A'BC  = a — 6,  and  the  expression  for  the  pressure 
becomes 

sin*  (a—©)  sin  0. 

Making  the  differential  of  this  expression  equal  to  zero,  and 
reducing,  we  have 

tan  (a—©)  = 2 tan  9, 
when  the  pressure  is  a maximum. 

Draw  B'XY  perpendicular  to  BC,  so  that  B'X  and  XY 
may  respectively  represent  tan  («—  0)  and  tan  9 ; ami  let 
A'B',  BB'  be  respectively  represented  by  v and  by  t/ ; 
then 

BX  = t>'  cos  9 , B'X  = i/  sin  0, 

XY  (=  2B'X)  =r  2r/ain  9,  and  B'Y  (=  SB'X)  = 3t?'sin0. 
Again,  draw  YZ  perpendicular  to  BB',  or  parallel  to  A'B' ; 
then 

B'Z  (=  B'Y  cos  BB'Y)  = 3i>'sin«0, 

YZ  (=r  B'Y  tin  BB'Y J o3r'  sin  6 cos  9,  and 
BZ  (=  v'  — B'Z)  = if7  — 3t>'sin*  9. 

But  by  similar  triangles,  BZ  : ZY  : : BB'  ; B'A',  that  is 
v*  — 3i/  sin*  9 : 3v'  sin  9 cos  9 ;;  v'  : v ; 
whence  v — 3r  sin*  0 = 3i>'  sin  9 cos  Q. 

Multiplying  each  term  by  t>,  and  for  t>*,  the  first  term, 
substituting  its  equivalent  v*  sin*  0 4*  *>*  cos*  0,  we  liave 
v*  sin*  9 + v*  cos*  0 — 3u>  sin*  0 = 3m / sin  0 cos  9 ; 
or  simplifying,  and  dividing  by  sin*  0,  we  get 
— 2v*  + cotan*  0 = 3vcr  cotan  9, 
which  reduced  as  a quadratic  equation,  with  respect  to  9 
gives 

cotan  0(  = tan  ABX)  = ?H!  + (2  + *• 

2v  4t */ 

The  angle  ABX  will  evidently  depend  upon  the  relation 
between  r\  the  velocity  of  the  sail,  and  v the  velocity  of 
the  wind  : if  i*'  = O,  or  the  sail  is  at  rest,  we  should  have 


tan  ABX  = V2,  that  is,  the  angle  ABX  would,  as  above,  be 
equal  to  54°  44'  nearly ; and  when  r'  = v the  formula  gives 
A nX  = 74°  11/  nearly.  It  follows  that  as  the  velocity  of  the 
revolution  increases,  the  inclination  of  the  section  WX  to 
the  wind,  or  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  should  be  increased. 
Since,  therefore,  the  velocity  of  the  Rail  continually  in- 
creases from  the  axis  to  the  extremity  of  the  radius  or  arm 
which  carries  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  sail,  instead  of  being 
a plane,  ought  to  have  a curved  surface  such  that  the  incli- 
nation of  tlie  section  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  may  in- 
crease with  its  distance  from  the  axis  conformably  to  the 
values  which  would  be  given  by  the  above  formula,  the 
ratio  between  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  sail  at  any  given 
distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  being  known  or  assumed. 
It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Smeaton  that  the  velocities  of  the 
sails  at  their  extremities  are  often  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  the  wind.  From  several  experiments  which  were 
made  on  a great  scale  by  the  same  engineer,  it  was  found 
that  the  effect  is  very  advantageous  when  the  inclinations 
of  the  axis,  or  the  direction  of  the  wind,  with  a section  of 
the  sail  taken  perpendicularly  to  the  revolving  arm  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  axis,  were  as  in  the  following 
table : — 

At  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  the  arm  . 72° 

At  one-third  . . , , .71° 

At  one-half  .....  72* 

At  two-thirds 74w 

At  five-sixths 774° 

And  at  the  extremity.  . . .83° 

Mr.  Smeaton  found  also  that  when  each  sail  is  broader 
at  the  further  extremity  than  near  the  centre,  the  effect  is 
greater  than  when  it  has  the  form  of  a parallelogram  ; and 
that  the  most  advantageous  breadth  at  the  extremity  is  one- 
third  of  the  length  of  the  arm. 

There  is  a certain  limit  to  the  quantity  of  sail  which  a 
windmill  can  carry  with  advantage ; and  from  Mr.  Smea- 
ton's  experiments  it  results  that,  when  the  surfaces  of  ail 
the  sails  exceed  seven-eighths  of  the  area  of  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  each  arm  in  one  revolution,  the  velocity  is 
diminished  ; probably  from  the  want  of  sufficient  openings 
by  which  the  wind,  after  impact,  may  escape.  Mr.  Smea- 


ton also  found  that  the  ratio  between  the  velocities  of  wind- 
mill sails  when  unconnected  with  the  machinery,  and  when 
loaded  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  effect,  is  variable  ; 
but,  in  genera],  that  ratio  is  as  3 to  2.  TTie  velocity  of 
the  sails  when  the  effect  is  a maximum  varies  nearly  with 
the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

The  form  and  position  of  the  sails  remaining  the  same, 
the  load  or  resistance  when  a maximum,  varies  nearly  with 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind ; and  the  maximum 
of  resistance  which  sails  of  similar  figures,  and  in  similar 
positions,  will  overcome  at  a given  distance  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  will  vary  with  the  cube  of  the  radius  or 
arm  of  the  sail. 

WINDSOR,  properly  called  New  Windsor,  a parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  in  Berkshire,  22  miles  from  London.  It  derives 
its  importance,  and  perhaps  its  origin,  from  having  been 
a favourite  residence  of  many  of  the  Kings  of  England  since 
the  Conquest.  The  Saxon  kings  had  a palace  At  Old 
Windsor,  called  Windles-ofra,  or  Windleshora,  from  the 
winding  course  of  the  Thames  in  this  part,  and  Edward  the 
Confessor  occasionally  kept  his  court  there  ; but  it  is  a dis- 
tinct parish,  about  two  miles  south-east  of  New  Windsor. 
In  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus 
Windsor  Castle  was  a military  fortress,  and  it  ib  doubtful 
whether  they  used  it  as  a residence.  Henry  I.  enlarged 
and  improved  the  Castle,  and  held  his  court  there,  and 
from  this  time  it  was  the  frequent  residence  of  the  king, 
in  consequence  of  which  New  Windsor  received  many 
marks  of  royal  favour.  From  having  been  a chapelry  in 
the  parish  of  Clewer,  it  was  constituted  a separate  parish. 
Edward  I.  made  it  a free  borough,  and  in  his  reign  it  first 
returned  two  members  to  parliament : probably  through 
the  indulgence  of  the  king,  it  was  allowed  for  above  a 
century  to  omit  making  returns  ; but  from  the  25th  Hemy 
VI.  (1447)  it  has  regularly  returned  two  members.  Ea- 
I ward  IV.  granted  the  burgesses  a charter  of  incorporation. 
Tlie  limits  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  boroughs 
arc  identical,  and  comprise  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  New 
I Windsor,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  small  hamlet  of  Ded- 
| worth,  which  is  separated  from  the  town  by  an  intervening 
agricultural  district.  A part  of  the  parish  of  Clewer,  into 
which  the  town  of  Windsor  has  extended,  is  comprised  within 
the  borough ; and  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  an 
extra-parochial  division,  called  the  Lower  Ward  of  the 
Castle,  containing  the  residences  of  the  provosts  and  fellows 
of  St.  George’s  chapel  and  those  of  tne  Military  Knights 
of  Windsor,  was  made  part  of  the  borough.  Though 
situated  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Thames,  Windsor  and 
Eton  fo:m  in  appearance  but  one  town,  the  line  of  houses 
being  interrupted  only  by  the  bridge,  a neat  structure  of 
iron,  erected  in  1824,  200  feet  long  and  20  wide,  and  con- 
sisting of  three  arches.  Windsor  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
rising  ground,  and  consists  of  six  principal  streets,  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  besides  a number  of  smaller 
ones  of  rather  mean  appearance.  The  drainage  of  the 
town  is  very  defective.  The  population  of  the  parish, 
in  1841,  was  7528,  including^  101  in  the  hamlet  of  Ded- 
worth.  The  borough  contained  1072  inhabited  houses, 
and  the  population  was  7786,  but  this  included  780 
males  and  124  females  in  the  infantry  barracks,  soldiers 
on  guard,  1 1 persons  in  the  gaol,  and  150  strangers.  Hie 
number  of  persons  in  the  Castle  ('  Windsor  Castle,  Upper 
Ward,’  extra-parochial)  was  30  males  and  55  females; 
in  * Windsor  Castle,  Lower  Ward,’  also  extra-parochial, 
274,  including  44  soldiers  at  the  guard-house.  The  num- 
ber returned  in  the  borough  as  born  in  the  county  was  3076, 
and  elsewhere  4710,  including  512  born  in  Scotland  and 
900  in  Ireland. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in 
1835,  the  corporation  was  governed  by  a charter  granted 
in  16  Charles  II.,  under  which  it  consisted  of  the 
mayor  and  nine  other  chief  benchers,  or  aldermen,  three 
benchers,  and  fifteen  or  seventeen  younger  brethren,  who 
were  elected  by  the  upper  cla»  in  the  council.  As  re- 
modelled, there  are  six  aldermen,  one  of  whom  acts  as 
mayor,  and  eighteen  councillors.  The  borough  is  divided 
into  two  wards,  and  the  number  of'  burgesses  on  the 
borough  register  was  569  in  1835,  and  515  in  1837.  There 
is  a separate  commission  of  the  peace  and  separate  sessions 
for  the  borough,  and  offenders  are  committed  to  the 
borough  gaol.  In  1840-41  the  ordinary  municipal  expenses 
were — for  police  and  constable*,  680/. ; administration  of 
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ierticc,  170/. ; gaol,  maintenance  of  prisoners,  See.  1011/. ; ■ 
allo.vancea  to  municipal  officers,  374r.  In  the  same  year 
the  receipts  under  the  head  of  rents,  fines,  or  leases,  &c. 
was  .712/. ; tolls  and  duos,  201/. ; borough  and  gaol  rates, 
071/. ; miscellaneous,  241/. : making,  with  other  items,  a 
total  of  rather  less  than  2000/.  in  the  year.  Before  1680 
the  corporation  usurped  the  exclusive  right  of  voting  in 
the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  but  it  was  after- 
wards extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot. 
The  greatest  number  of  electors  polled  at  any  election 
during  the  thirty  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  was  363 : in  1839-R)  the  number  of  parliamentary 
electors  for  the  borough  was  61  >7. 

The  public  buildings  of  Windsor  (exclusive  of  those  per- 
taining 1o  the  Castle  are  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  A 
notice  of  the  Castle  will  be  found  in  the  next  article. 
[Windsor  Castle.]  The  Lower  Castle  Ward  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  George, 
which  stands  in  the  centre.  A chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  for  the  service  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  was 
erected  at  Windsor  by  Edward  111.  1327-77) ; but  the 
present  edifice  was  begun  by  Edward  IV.  (1461-83),  and 
was  not  completed  until  after  the  commencement  of  the 
K.ixteenth  century.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  ornamental  pointed  architecture  in  this  country. 
The  exquisite  proportions  of  the  interior,  the  richly  de- 
corated roof,  the  painted  windows,  the  banners  and  escut- 
cheons of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  overhanging  their 
carved  stalls,  within  which  are  fixed  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  each  Knight  Commander  from  the  time  of  the 
founder,  Edward  III.,  alike  impress  the  mind  with  a sense 
of  beauty  and  powerfully*  seize  upon  the  imagination. 
The  great  east  window  is  painted  after  the  designs  of 
West;  and  over  the  altar  is  one  of  West’s  best  produc- 
tions, representing  the  Last  Supper.  The  cenotaph  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  is  in  St.  George’s  Chapel.  Edward  IV. 
is  buried  here,  beneath  the  steel  tomb  executed  by  Quin- 
tin  Matsvs.  Henry  VI.  lies  under  a plain  marble  in  the 
opposite  aisle.  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.  are  entombed 
under  the  choir.  At  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  a subterranean 
passage  communicating  with  the  tomb-house,  in  which 
George  III.,  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and  others  of  the 
present  royal  family  are  interred.  St.  George’s  Chapel  is  a 
collegiate  establishment.  The  chapter  consists  of  a dean, 
eight  canons,  and  six  minor  canons  : nnd  its  gross  annual 
revenue,  for  the  three  years  ending  1831,  averaged  22,475/., 
net  income  19,380/.  The  old  church  was  pulled  down 
in  1818,  and  the  present  edifice  was  completed,  in  1822, 
in  the  later  pointed  style.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown,  valued  at  400/.  a year.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  several  denominations  of  Dissenters. 
The  guildhall  or  towuhouse,  erected  in  1680,  is  rather  a 
handsome  building,  supported  by  pillars  and  arches  of 
Portland  stone.  There  are  a number  of  portraits  of  kings 
of  England  and  personages  of  rank  in  tne  hall  or  court- 
room ; nnd  externally,  at  each  end,  there  is  a statue  of 
Queen  Anne  and  one  of  her  consort  Prince  George  of 
Denmark.  A free-school  was  erected  in  1706,  and  is 
partly  supported  by  endowments.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions comprise  Brotherton’s  hospital,  founded  in  1503,  for 
eight  poor  persons;  Reeves’s  almshouses, founded  in  1676; 
besides  a dispensary,  lying-in  charity,  &c.  There  are 
barracks  for  infantry'  and  cavalry,  the  latter  in  Clewer 
parish.  A weekly'  newspaper  is  published  in  the  town. 

The  Castle  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Little 
Park,  n very  ant  lent  and  beautiful  domain,  which  at 
one  time  formed  part  of  Windsor  Forest.  Within  its  pre- 
cincts is  Frogmore  Lodge,  now  occupied  by  the  Duchess 
of  Kent : the  grounds  comprise  about  thirteen  acres, 
laid  out  with  great  taste.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
that  part  of  Windsor  Forest  which  remained  the  property 
of  the  crown,  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Park,  was 
cut  off  from  the  Castle  by  the  intervening  private  property ; 
and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  buy  as  much  land  as 
might  be  required  to  complete  an  avenue  from  the  Castle 
to  the  Forest.  This  is  the  present  Jxmg  Walk,  gcucialiy 
considered  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  m Europe.  It  is  a 
perfectly  straight  line,  above  three  miles  in  length,  run- 
ning from  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Castle  to  the  top 
of  a commanding  hill  in  the  Great  Park  called  Snow'  Hill. 
On  each  side  of  the  road,  which  is  slightly  raised,  there  is 
a double  row  of  stately  elms,  now  in  their  maturity.  The 
view  from  Snow  Hill’ is  very  fine.  In  1832  a colossal 


equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  was  erected  on  the  highest 
part  of  this  hill.  The  total  elevation  of  the  statue  and 
pedestal  exceeds 50  feet,  and  the  statue  (man  and  horse)  is 
26  feet  in  height.  The  walks  and  drives  in  the  Great  Park 
present  scenes  of  great  beauty  and  variety.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Park  is  Virginia  Water,  the  largest  arti- 
ficial lake  in  the  kingdom.  The  eastern  side  of  the  Great 
Park  is  chiefly  in  Surrey. 

( Journey  - Book  of  England,  4 Berkshire ; ’ Windsor 
Guides;  Population  Returns  for  1841.) 

WINDSOR  CASTLE.  Among  the  royal  and  palatial 
edifices  of  Europe,  that  of  Windsor  holds  a very  high 
rank,  and  is  in  a manner  to  England  what  Versailles  is  to 
France,  and  the  Escurial  lo  Spain ; and  while  it  is  infi- 
nitely superior  to  both  in  point  of  situation,  it  far  exceeds 
them,  and  indeed  every  other  pile  of  building  of  its  class, 
in  antiquity.  From  having  been  the  residence  of  so  many 
of  our  kings,  its  history  is  to  a certain  extent  identified 
’with  that  of  the  kingdom  itself  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest. In  its  present  state,  however,  the  antiquity  of  the 
Castle  is  little  more  than  nominal,  the  whole  of  the  habit- 
able part  having  been  remodelled  and  rebuilt,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  has  at  least  recovered  the  appearance 
of  antiquity,  after  nearly  every  trace  of  it  hnd  been  obli- 
terated, and  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  pile  had  been 
rendered  a motley  assemblage  of  mongrel  architecture, 
which  of  itself,  independently  of  the  charms  of  situation 
and  prospect,  and  apart  from  historical  associations,  would 
never  have  obtained  for  the  'Castle,' at  least  not  for  the  ex- 
terior, any  admiration,  there  being  neither  choraoter  nor 
grandeur  to  recommend  it  to  the  eye.  This  circumstance 
must  be  the  excuse  for  the  proposition  made  by  a writer 
signing  himself  Mela  Britannicus,  who,  when  the  late 
alterations  were  first  contemplated,  strongly  recommended 
that  the  whole  of  the  existing  buildings  should  be  cleared 
awav,  and  the  site  be  made  one  uniform  level  or  terrace, 
on  the  centre  of  w hich  should  be  erected  a compact  Gre- 
cian edifice  of  moderate  extent ! 

Relative  to  the  early  history  of  the  Castle,  only  a few  of 
the  more  prominent  date*  and  epochs  of  the  building  can 
here  be  noticed ; and  indeed  what  is  actually  recorded 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a series  of  dates  interspersed 
with  conjectures.  Of  the  Conqueror’s  structure  on  this 
site  so  little  is  known,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  a 
mere  hunting-lodge  or  a military  post ; nor  have  we  more 
positive  information  in  regard  to  what  it  became  when 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Henry  L,  who  there  took  up  his  resi- 
dence ; or  os  to  the  extensive  additions,  including  a chapel, 
afterwards  made  by  Henry  III.  In  fact  it  was  not  until 
the  fourteenth  century  that  the  plan  of  the  whole  began 
to  assume  its  present  extent  and  arrangement,  when  Ed- 
ward III.  first  erected  the  buildings  forming  the  third  or 
Upper  Ward,  to  the  east  of  the  Keep,  whose  enclosure 
then  became  the  middle  one ; and  the  same  king  founded 
the  • College  or  Free  Chapel  of  St.  George’  in  the  Lower 
Ward.  These  works  were  carried  on  from  about  1350  to 
1374,  and  were  chiefly  conducted  by  William  ofWyke- 
ham,  who  was  appointed  surveyor  in  1356,  with  a salary  of 
one  shilling  a day.  From  this  period  comparatively  little 
was  done  until  a century  afterwards,  when  Edward  IV. 
began  to  re-erect  8t.  George’s  Chapel  nearly  as  we  now 
behold  it,  thereby  adding,  it  not  immediately  to  the  Castle 
itself,  to  the  buildings  within  its  precincts,  one  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  interest,  as  being  in  some  respects  the 
very  finest  specimen  of  the  perpendicular  style  and  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  Kingdom.  What  adds  in 
some  degree  to  the  interest  of  this  edifice,  is  that  the  archi- 
tects’ names  arc  preserved  to  m,  it  being  known  to  be  the 
work,  first  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and,  after  his  death  in  1481,  completed  bv  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  who  was  also  the  architect  of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel. 
Henry  VII.  intended  to  erect  a mausoleum  for  himself  at 
Windsor,  and  had  begun  to  do  so  on  the  site  of  the  ori- 
ginal chapel  built  by  Henry  III.,  but  he  abandoned  the 
idea  in  favour  of  that  at  Westminster.  Henry  VII.  however 
added  to  the  Castle  that  building  which  is  still  called  alter 
him,  and  which  is  situated  near  the  public  entrance  to  the 
state  apartments,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  range 
forming  the  north  side  of  the  great  quadrangle.  Fortu- 
nately this  has  been  preserved,  owing  perhaps  partly  to  its 
situation,  for,  although  a mere  4 bit,'  it  is  a singularly  fine 
one,  and  a noble  specimen  of  palatial  architecture  in  that 
particular  style. 
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During  the  three  following  reign*  no  additions  were 
nude.  The  reign  of  EUzabcIh,  on  the  contrary,  forms 
almost  an  epoch  in  the  architectural  history  of  the  Castle, 
because,  though  she  did  not  do  much  to  it  in  the  wav  of  build- 
ing, except  annexing  to  the  portion  added  by  Henry  VII. 
that  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s Gallery,  she  first  caused  the  terraces  to  be  formed, 
thereby  giving  to  the  royal  abode  of  Windsor  what  is  not 
the  least  striking  or  least  attractive  of  its  characteristics. 
Under  the  Stuarts  nothing  material  was  done  until  the 
Restoration,  when  the  Castle  began  to  be  modernized,  and 
in  such  a tasteless  and  insipid  manner  as  to  have  no  quality 
of  style  of  any  kind,  and  nothing  of  grandeur  but  what  was 
derived  from  mere  size.  The  principal  addition  made  by 
Charles  II.  was  the  Star-Building  (containing  the  state 
apartments,  shown  to  the  public) ; and  no  doubt  this  was  a 
very  groat  improvement  os  regarded  the  accommodation 
required  for  courtly  parade.  The  rooms  were  sufficiently 
spacious  and  lofty,  with  large  arched  windows,  command- 
ing an  enchanting  prospect,  but  in  themselves  they  had 
little  of  architectural  character  and  embellishment,  except 
what  they  derived  from  the  pencil  of  Verrio.  In  saying 
this,  we  are  aware  that  we  have  what  may  seem  very  strong 
authority  against  us,  a very  different  opinion  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  author  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  de- 
scription which  accompanies  the  ‘Illustrations  of  Windsor 
Castle,'  edited  by  H.  Ashton,  Esq.  Alter  observing  of  the 
rooms  generally  that  they  were  • in  a style  of  architecture 
which  may  atone  by  its  grandeur  and  magnificence  for 
what  is  called  its  want  of  purity,’  he  adds,  4 the  ceilings 
especially  were  decorated  in  the  noblest  style  art  has  ever 
devised.’  Without  reference  however  to  execution  and 
the  degree  of  talent,  or  the  want  of  it,  so  manifested,  we 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  such  system  of  decora- 
tion is  decidedly  unarcnitectural  in  itself  What  precise 
share  Sir  C.  Wren  had  in  the  improvements  of  this  period 
is  not  stated  ; but  when  further  additions  were  afterwards 
contemplated  by  William  III.,  he  recommended  that  all 
the  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  Upper  Ward,  as  far 
as  midway  of  the  Keep,  should  be  replaced  by  an  entirely 
new  and  uniform  range  to  be  erected,  forming  a regular 
facade  externally  composed  of  a projecting  centre  and 
wings.  This  scheme  however  was  cropped ; nor  is  it  per- 
haps to  be  regretted  that  such  was  the  case,  for  we  might 
have  had  another  Hampton  Court,  or  else  what  was  then 
done  might  have  stood  greatly  in  the  way  of  further  im- 
provement. 

The  first  two  Georges  did  nothing  for  Windsor;  George 
TIL.  on  the  contrary,  much,  if  only  by  restoring  the 
interior  of  St.  George’s  Chapel  (1787-90),  which,  little  as 
the  execution  of  Gothic  was  then  underxtood,  was  done  in 
so  judicious  a manner,  by  scrupulously  following  the  ori- 
ginal details,  that  it  reuuires  an  expenenced  eye  to  detect 
inaccuracies.  Sad  misenief  however  was  done  by  removing 
the  mullions  and  tracery  of  the  east  window  and  those  at 
the  west  end  of  the  aisles,  in  order  to  fill  them  up  with 
pictures  on  glass,  alter  designs  by  West.  In  1796  James 
Wyatt  was  first  employed  at  Windsor,  and  Gothicized  the 
Star-Building  and  the  corresponding  portion  on  the  north 
side  of  the  inner  quadrangle  as  far  as  St.  George’s  Hall. 
He  also  fitted  up  the  state  staircase  in  the  same  style,  and 
did  something  to  better  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
interior ; but  there  improvement,  such  as  it  had  been, 
stopped,  while  what  had  been  done  produced  little  other 
effect  than  that  of  making  the  rest  of  the  Upper  Wand  and 
buildings  towards  the  terraces  appear  meaner  than  before. 
Still  it  was  fortunate  that  the  works  were  interrupted,  for 
had  they  been  earned  on  till  the  whole  exterior  of  the  resi- 
dence portion  of  the  Castle  had  been  completed  in  the 
same  style  and  on  the  same  scale  as  then  begun,  Windsor 
Castle  would  have  been  greatly  inferior  to  what  it 
now  is. 

Excepting  beauty  of  situation,  the  Castle  had  nothing 
whatever  to  recommend  it  as  a residence.  The  whole  of 
the  east  and  south  sides,  the  portions  actually  inhabited, 
were  angularly  inconvenient  in  every  respect, — rambling 
and  also  exceedingly  confined  in  plan,  with  very  small 
rooms,  and  those  for  the  most  part  thoroughfare  ones,  there 
being  no  other  communication  than  some  narrow  passages 
got  out  from  them  on  the  sides  towards  the  quadrangle,  so 
that  in  point  of  accommodation  the  whole  was  a mere 
•makeshift,’  inadequate  to  that  required  for  a private  gen- 
tleman’s establishment,  lienee  it  was  found  indispensably 


necessary  to  erect  (1778-82)  a separate  building  for  the 
actual  occupation  of  the  royal  family.  This,  which  was 
called  the  Queen's  Lodge,  was  merely  a large  plain  house 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Castle,  near  the  site  occupied  by 
the  present  stables,  and  was  taken  down  in  1823.  About 
the  same  time  George  IV.  announced  his  intention  of 
taking  up  his  abod : within  the  Castle,  and  converting  it 
into  a suitable  residence  for  himself  and  his  successors. 
Accordingly  a grant  of  300,000/.  was  readily  voted  by  par- 
liament, m April,  1824,  for  the  projected  improvements, 
since,  so  far  from  being  thought  extravagant,  the  scheme 
was  a popular  one.  In  the  meanwhile  four  architects  had 
been  called  upon  to  furnish  designs  for  the  intended 
works — Soane,  Nash,  Smirke,  and  Jeffry  Wyatt.  The  first 
declined  the  affair  altogether,  although  there  was  a fine 
field  opened  to  his  ability  in  general  arrangement  and  con- 
trivance ; and  in  regard  to  architectural  character  he  had 
not  much  to  fear  from  competition  with  two  at  least  of  his 
rivals.  With  regard  to  the  designs  produced  by  these  last, 
nothing  whatever  has  transpired,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  to  what  degree  or  in  what  respect  they  were  inferior 
to  the  one  adopted,  or  whether  they  may  not  nave  had  seme 
good  points  to  recommend  them.  What  is  not  least  of  all 
singular  is,  that  no  mention  nor  even  allusion  to  any  com- 
petition of  the  kind  should  be  made  in  the  ‘ Illustrations' 
and  account  of  the  edifice,  published  by  Sir  Jeffry’s  exe- 
cutors : for  in  consequence  of  such  silence  there  seems  to- 
be  a degree  of  mystery  hanging  over  that  part  of  the 
business,  and  doubts  are  raised  as  to  the  correctness  of 
other  statements.  However,  no  time  was  lost  in  carrying 
Mr.  J.  Wyatt’s  plans  into  execution,  the  first  stone  of 
4 King  George  Iv.’s  Gateway ’ (forming  the  principal  en- 
trance into  the  quadrangle  on  the  south  side,  in  a direct 
line  with  the  Long  Walk)  being  laid  by  the  king  himself 
August  12th,  1824;  on  which  occasion  the  architect  re- 
ceived the  royal  authority  for  altering  his  name  to  that  of 
Wyatville  [Wyatvillk]  ; and  on  the  king’s  taking  pos- 
session of  the  private  apartments,  which  were  completed 
by  the  end  of  1828,  he  received  the  further  distinction  of 
knighthood. 


1,  Edward  III.’*  Tower;  2.  LimhIct  Tower;  3,  York  Tower;  4.  Snath 
Tumi;  ft,  Vktorla  Tower:  C.  Clarence  Tower;  7-  Charter  Tower — dare 
drawing-room;  8.  Prion*  of  Wales'*  Tower— date  uining  room  ; 9.  Dmniwvk 
Tower,  octagon,  38  fret  diameter  externally,  height  IwO  feet;  10,  Cornwall 
Tower— hall- room,  90 X39  fret;  11,  George  lV.'a  Tower:  12,  King  John’* 
Tower;  13.  Keep—  not  a perfect  circle,  l<«  feet  in  gTealmt  diameter.  S3  in 
mnnllcal : height.  80  fret  from  the  ton  of  the  mound  ; Watch-tower,  13  more; 
entire  height  from  l<r  el  of  Quadrangle,  148  feet. 

«f,  George  IV.'i  Gateway,  directly  facia*  the  Long  Walk ; ft.  date  entrance, 
with  vciti bule  continued  through  to  North  Terrace  ; r,  dale  daircue.  orcupykng 
•It*-  of  It  rick  Court.  60  X36  feet ; d,  Waterloo  Gnllery,  no  rite  of  Horn  Court. 
95X46  feet:  e,  St.  George'*  Hall,  ItWX.tZ  feet:  /,  tldtor*'  entrance; 
tf.o,  g,  grand  corridor i A,  entrance  for  public  to  date  apartment*  ; Heury 
Vn.'a  tkillditu- ; ft.  Queen  Blubeth'i Gallery ; /,  Norman  tower*  and  gateway ; 
mi,  rtatue  of  Chwrlee  II. ; a.  * George's  Gateway. 
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What  changes  from  the  fire!  designs  were  made  during 
the  progress  of  the  works,  as  further  improvements  sug- 
gested lliemselves,  we  are  unable  to  say  ; but  they  were 
no  doubt  many,  if  not  very  material  ones.  The  very  great 
interest  which  liis  Majesty  took  in  the  building  was,  it 
flattering,  occasionally  embarrassing  to  the  architect,  and 
he  had  frequently  to  contend  the  point  with  his  royal 
patron. 

The  annexed  block-plan  will  show  the  general  external 
form  of  the  Castle,  and  the  relative  position  and  magnitude 
of  the  buildings  and  towers  composing  it,  witltout  which 
information  the  most  accurate  description  would  be  hardly 
intelligible  ; whereas  the  cut  not  only  affords  such  requi- 
site explanation  at  once,  but  also  shows  to  what  extent  the 
Castle  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  parts  cut 
in  a lighter  tint  than  the  rest. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  such  enlargement  has  been 
made  principally  within  the  quadrangle,  on  the  exterior 
facing  the  Nortn  Terrace,  to  which  the  Brunswick  Tower 
has  been  added,  and  by  converting  what  were  two  open 
courts  in  tliat  northern  mass  of  building,  viz.  Brick  Court 
and  Horn  Court,  into  the  State  Staircase  and  the  Waterloo 
Gallery.  With  regard  to  the  Quadrangle,  the  architect  is 
said  to  have  experienced  very  great  difficulty  in  managing 
to  have  his  own  way.  the  king  being  loth  that  it  should  be 
encroached  upon,  for  fear  that  any  loss  of  space  there 
would  diminish  grandeur.  Some  general  communication 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  private  apartments  was  how- 
ever indispensable,  unless  that  part  of  the  Castle  was  to 
remain  as  incommodious  and  as  impracticable  as  ever,  with 
no  other  real  improvement  than  that  of  enlarging  some  of 
the  rooms  by  throwing  two  or  three  of  them  together,  but 
without  gaining  any  corresponding  increase  of  breadth. 
Therefore  there  was  no  alternative  except  to  provide  such 
communication  by  encroacliing  upon  tne  Quadrangle,  or 
else  to  build  out  on  the  east  ana  south  side*  an  entirely 
new  range  of  apartments  up«on  those  terraces,  throwing  all 
the  former  rooms  into  a corridor  similar  to  the  present  one, 
but  which  in  that  case  would  have  been  very  much  more 
spacious  than  either  convenience  or  architectural  character 
required,  for  it  would  liave  had  too  much  the  appearance 
of  being  originally  intended  for  a distinct  gallery,  and  after- 
wards applied  o«4  of  necessity  to  the  purpose  of  a mere 
thoroughfare  access  to  all  the  other  rooms.  The  present 
corridor  is  about  15  feet  wide  and  as  many  high  ; and  in 
its  full  extent,  from  the  Visitors’  Staircase  and  Ante-room 
at  the  north  end,  to  its  termination  near  Edward  III.’s 
Tower,  is  450  feet,  but  not  in  a direct  line,  which  ft  per- 
haps an  advantage.  That  branch  of  it  which  runs  north 
ana  south  has  eight  windows  on  its  west,  the  other  four- 
teen on  its  north  «ndc,  and  between  these  two  divisions  the 
corridor  takes  a bend,  passing,  as  it  were,  behind  what  is 
called  the  Oak  or  Wainscot  Breakfast-room,  which  is 
built  over  the  porch  that  forms  the  Royal  Entrance.  One 
side  of  this  room  forms  a spacious  bay,  whose  windows, 
like  those  of  the  corridor,  command  a fine  view  of  the 
whole  Quadrangle  and  Keep.  Though  subordinate  in 
purpose,  all  this  part  of  the  interior  possesses  a good  deal  of 
effect,  and  many  well  contrived  points,  many  circumstances 
rather  unfavourable  in  themselves  having  been  turned  to 
good  account.  As  to  the  corridor  itself,  it  does,  in  fact, 
answer  a twofold  purpose;  since,  besides  being  what  its 
name  hcipdtfs,  it  serves  also  as  an  in-door  promenade  and 
lounge,  mid  is  richly  stored  with  pictures  and  other  works 
of  art : but  still  it  looks  expressly  intended  for  what  it  is— 
a corridor  so  adorned,  rather  than  a gallery  made  use  of  as 
a corridor.  On  the  south  side  the  corridor  communicates, 
through  intermediate  lobbies,  with  the  private  rooms  ap- 
propriated to  visitors,  which  form  distinct  apartments  of 
three  or  four  rooms  each,  with  their  separate  private  stair- 
cases, See.  On  the  east  side,  from  the  Victona  Tower  in- 
clusive to  midway  between  the  Clarence  and  Chester 
Towers,  are  the  Royal  Private  Apartments  ; to  which  suc- 
coed  what  may  be  called  the  Private  State-Rooms,  viz. 
library  or  First  Drawing-rooiq,  Slate  Drawing-room 
(Chester  Tower),  Saloon,  State  Dining-room  (Prince  of 
Wales’s  Tower).  All  these  last-mentioned  rooms  have 
very  spacious  oriels  and  bays  (that  of  the  Great  Draw  ing- 
room is  not  less  than  24  feet  wide  and  23  deep),  which, 
while  they  contribute  to  great  variety  of  form  within,  con- 
stitute the  principal  and  richest  feature*  of  the  east  front 
Cf  the  castle.  Beyond  the  State  Dining-room  there  is 
am  octagon  room,  28  feet  diameter,  commanding  a view  in 


one  direction  along  the  North  Terrace.  All  this  part  of 
the  Castle  is  not  to  be  viewed  except  by  very  special  per- 
mission, and  then  of  course  only  partially : the  State 
Apartments,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted,  terminate 
at  St.  George's  Hall.  Although  fewer  changes  upon  the 
whole  have  been  made  in  Ibis  northern  range  of  the  edifice, 
some  highly  important  ones  have  taken  place.  Beginning 
with  the  State  Entrance,  to  which  a spacious  projecting 
carriage  porch  has  been  added,  the  lower  vestibule,  which 
used  to  be  nearly  occupied  by  the  Gothic  staircase  erected 
by  James  Wyatt,  has  been  cleared,  so  as  to  afford  a fine 
architectural  vista  quite  through  to  the  North  Terrace,  from 
which  there  is  an  entrance  through  George  IV  .’s  Tower ; 
and  a new  state  staircase  has  been  formed  within*what 
was  a confined  inner  court.  This  is  admirably  well  planned 
for  effect,  for  the  staircase  itself  shows  all  the  more  strik- 
ingly by  coming  suddenly  into  view,  when  its  greater 
spaciousness  and  loftiness  (70  feet  from  the  floor  to  tne  top 
of  the  lantern)  form  an  imposing  contrast  to  the  lengthened 
perspective  of  the  vestibule.  Another  improvement  con- 
sequent upon  the  alteration  of  the  staircase  is  the  obtain- 
ing an  upper  state  vestibule  in  connection  with  the  Guard- 
room,  which  last  has  been  extended  by  being  carried  out 
over  the  porch  of  the  Slate  Entrance.  Thus  a continuous 
and  varied  grand  line  of  approach  is  formed  to  St.  George’s 
Hall,  which  was  before  hardly  accessible  from  the  staircase 
otherwise  than  by  passing  through  the  rooms  of  the  north 
front,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  Royal  Chapel  at  the 
west  end  of  the  hall.  By  that  chapel  being  added  to  the 
hall,  a decided  improvement  has  been  produced:  the 
latter  has  been  extended  to  180  feet,  nearly  double  its 
former  length ; and  though  not  altogether  so  satisfactory 
in  its  architecture  as  it  might  have  oeen,  it  forms  a fine 
climax  in  the  general  arrangement.  The  Waterloo  Gal- 
lery, which  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  this  part  of  the 
plan,  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  give  not  only 
greater  variety,  but  an  appearance  of  much  greater  extent 
than  formerly  to  this  portion  of  the  Castle ; while,  owing 
to  its  being  lighted  from  above,  it  contrasts  pleasingly 
with  the  other  rooms,  and  it  serves  to  bring  into  one  group 
with  itself  and  the  hall  two  of  the  most  spacious  df  them,  viz. 
the  Throne-room  and  the  Ball-room.  Tne  architect  appears 
also  to  have  been  happy  in  his  arrangement  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Gallery,  which,  together  with  the  adjoining  room  in 
Henry  VII. ’a  Building,  has  been  fitted  up  as  a library : but 
those  rooms  are  not  open  to  the  public,  nor  is  further  in- 
formation respecting  them  given  in  the  ‘Illustrations’  than 
what  is  afforded  by  the  plans.  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  neither  the  work  alluded  to,  -nor  that  by 
Messrs.  Gandy  and  Baud,  illustrates  any  parts  of  the 
interior.  The  reasons  assigned  for  such  omission  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  any  very  con- 
siderable alterations  will  for  a long  time  take  place  so  as 
to  affect  the  architectural  character  of  the  interior;  or. 
should  such  be  the  case,  all  the  more  interesting  would  it 
be  to  have  an  authentic  record  of  what  it  was,  as  left  by 
Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville. 

The  whole  of  the  exterior,  that  is,  of  the  buildings  form- 
ing the  Upper  Ward  and  Inner  Quadrangle,  is  fully  de- 
scribed by  a complete  series  of  elevations  in  the  publica- 
tions above  mentioned,  the  second  of  which  also  gives 
pictorial  or  perspective  views  of  the  Castle  as  seen  from 
various  points.  Until  renovated  and  remodelled  by  Sir 
Jeffry,  tne  exterior  had  very  little  of  either  architectural 
character  or  dignity,  or  even  of  pieturescpieness,  except 
that  arising  from  situation ; whereas  now  it  is  marked  by 
many  bold  features  and  well-defined  masses,  and  presents 
a series  of  parts,  all  varied,  yet  more  or  less  interesting. 
It  lias  not  indeed  any  one  uniform  facade, like  the  terrace- 
front  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  which  ft  certainly  more 
palatial  in  style ; for  even  the  east  tiont,  which  may  in 
some  respects  be  considered  the  principal  one.  and  where 
uniformity  could  liave  been  easily  obtained,  and  would 
have  been  most  appropriate,  is  perhaps  all  the  more 
remarkable  for  the  want  Of  it,  on  account  of  its  approach- 
ing so  cloaely  to  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  for 
a uniform  composition,  yet  is  not  even  in  a straight  line, 
the  parts  between  the  towers  receding  in  some  places  much 
more  than  in  others.  The  want  of  symmetry  of  arrange- 
ment ft  perhaps  most  objectionably  perceptible  in  the 
Quadrangle,  it  being  there  naturally  looked  for ; nor  would 
such  degree  of  regularity  there  liave  affected  or  been  at 
variance  with  the  irregularity  of  the  external  fronts,  which 
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last  perhaps  enhances  the  expression  suitable  to  an  exten- 
sive pile  luce  this,  avowing  itself  to  be  an  accumulation  of 
buildings.  Even  where  the  principal  masses  remain  the 
same,  the  general  outline,  before  teeble  and.  insipid,  has 
been  greatly  improved  : somewhat  greater  heignt  than 
formerly  has  been  given  to  most  of  the  buildings  by  deep 
embattled  parapets,  and  in  some  of  them  by  machicolations 
also.  Some  of  the  towers  have  been  carried  up  liigher, 
and  others  added : among  these  last  are  the  Lancaster  and 
York,  flanking  George  IV.’s  Gateway,  and  distinctly  mark- 
ing that  as  the  principal  portal  of  the  Castle ; aiso  the 
Brunswick  Tower,  which,  owing  to  its  difference  of  form 
and  greater  mass,  adds  very  much  to  the  architectural 
effect  of  the  north-east  angle.  But  the  most  striking  im- 
provement of  the  kind  was  that  of  carrying  up  the  Round  ' 
Tower  30  feet  higher,  exclusive  of  the  \Vatch-tower  on  its 
summit,  which  makes  the  height  in  that  part  25  feet  more. 
Previously  to  this  being  done,  that  keep  hardly  deserved 
the  name  of  tower,  it  being  of  diminutively  low  propor- 
tions ; whereas  now  it  renders  the  Castle  very  much  more 
conspicuous  than  formerly  as  a distant  object. 

As  to  the  style  of  architecture  adopted,  that  is  a point 
on  whiclvmuch  might  be  said : it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  Castle  was  to  be  reinstated,  as  far  as  it  consistently 
could  be,  in  what  was,  or  what  might  be  supposed  to  have  J 
been,  its  original  character.  No  question  therefore  was 
started  as  to  style ; otherwise  perhaps  parliament  might  i 
not  have  been  so  liberal.  Still  the  style  of  a genuine 
feudal  castle  and  fortress  is  fitter  at  the  present  day  for  a 

firison  than  a palace : it  has  accordingly  been  more  or 
ess  softened  down,  in  some  parts  so  much  that  its  character 
is  almost  neutralized ; while  where  it  has  been  most  pre- 
served it  looks  rather  too  stem  and  uncouth.  The  cast  el-  I 
.ated  character,  if  by  that  be  meant  anything  more  than  ! 
the  having  embattled  parapets,  has  been  quite  lost  sight ! 
of  in  the  north  front,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  and  size  of  1 
the  windows ; and  not  least  of  all  to  their  being  of  uniform 
breadth  all  the  way  up,  instead  of  those  to  the  ground- 
floor  offices  being*  made  merely  narrow  openings  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  state-rooms  ; and  though  there 
nave,  no  doubt,  been  very  cogent  and  s&tisfactoiy  reasons  j 
for  this,  it  operates  most  injuriously  as  regards  both  style  j 
and  effect.  There  is  also  very  much  that  is  open  to 
animadversion  with  respect  to  details  and  the  strange  in- 
termixture in  several  parts  of  the  earliest  and  latest  styles 
of  Gothic.  However,  though  sober  criticism  cannot  pro- 
nounce Windsor  Castle  to  be  by  any  means  a complete  and 
perfectly -studied  production  of  architecture,  it  is  still  a 
noble  one,  and  such  as  to  justify  all  but  the  unqualified  , 
praise  bestowed  upon  it. 

After  tlie.  first  grant  of  300,000/.,  others  were  successively 
made,  and  the  total  expenditure  down  to  the  end  of  the  , 
reign  of  William  IV.  amounted  to  771,000/.  There  has 
since  been  a grant  of  70.000/.  for  new  stables,  which  form 
on  extensive  range  of  buildings,  only  400  feet  from  the 
Castle,  on  its  south  side,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Long  Walk  : 
they  extend  upwards  of  GOO  feet,  and  include  a riding- 
house,  nearly  200  feet  in  length  by  GO  in  breadth. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS,  The,  are  opposed  to  the 
Leeward  Islands,  both  of  which  terms  are  applied  to  some 
islands  belonging  to  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  or  to  the 
West  Iudies.  Tnc  English  however  differ  from  other  sea- 
faring nations  in  the  application  of  the  name.  They  Umit 
both  terms  to  that  group  of  the  archipelago  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  Less  Antilles,  and  call  those  south  of  15® 
N.  lat.  Windward,  and  those  north  of  that  parallel  Lee- 
ward Islands:  other  nations  comprehend  all  the  Less  An- 
tilles under  the  name  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and  apply 
the  other  tenn  to  the  islands  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
There  is  some  reason  for  this  distinction,  as  the  Less  An- 
tilles are  exposed  to  the  trade-winds,  while  those  along 
the  coast  of  Venezuela  are  affected  by  them  in  a much 
lesser  degree.  We  find  no  reason  given  for  the  distinction 
adopted  by  the  English,  and  that  is  probably  the  cause 
why  this  term  has  begun  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  is  nearly 
antiquated. 

WlNE.  Wine  is  the  result  of  the  fermentation,  more  or 
less  complete,  of  certain  saccharine  fluids,  either  existing 
naturally  in  the  juices  of  plants,  or  artificially  blended  to-  1 
gether.  The  natural  juices  susceptible  of  fermentation 
are  found  either  in  the  roots  of  plants,  such  as  the  parsnip 
and  beet-root ; extracted  from  the  stem,  as  in  the  birch  and 
cocoa-palm  ; expressed  from  the  loaves,  as  in  the  grape- 1 


vine ; obtained  from  the  spatha,  as  of  the  Sagus  vinifera, 
the  Phoenix  dactylifera,  and  other  palms;  and  in  the 
mature  or  immature  fruits  of  many  well-known  plants, 
such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  and,  above  all,  the  grape,  to 
the  fermented  juice  of  which  the  term  wine  is  always  un- 
derstood to  be  applied  when  used  absolutely.  In  the 
simple  mixture  of  one  part  of  sugar  with  four  of  water,  if  a 
certain  portion  of  a peculiar  principle  of  ferment  (yest)  be 
added,  and  the  air,  of  a temperature  not  exceeding  75®  or 
80°,  have  access  to  the  liquid,  an  intestine  motion  is  ob- 
served. and  alcohol  is  generated.  [Fermrvtation.]  Though 
alcohoL  therefore,  is  present  in  all  wines,  yet  many  other 
principles  exist  in  them,  the  number  of  which,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  blended  together,  as  well  as  their 
relative  proportion,  give  to  different  wines  their  distinctive 
properties.  To  render  the  subject  more  intelligible,  the 
wine  obtained  from  grapes  shall  first  be  treated  of,  and 
a few  remarks  appended  on  the  other  kinds. 

The  Vitis  vinifera,  the  only  species  which  yields  the 
most  esteemed  wine,  has,  from  receiving  the  long-con- 
tinued attention  and  culture  of  man,  a very  extensive 
geographical  range.  [G rapes  ; Vrm.]  Prom  54®  or  almost 
55®  N.  lat.  to  45®  S.  lat.,  the  vine  may  be  found;  but  it 
by  no  means  yields  a grape  fit  for  fermenting  into  a sound 
good  wine  in  all  the  intermediate  space.  In  the  most 
northern  point  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  (KonigsbergX 
it  ripens  only  in  warm  summers,  and  is  deficient  in  sugar 
containing  only  a glutinous  muco-saccharine  matter;  while 
in  the  southern  regions  the  sugar  is  actually  crystallized,® 
and  the  grape  is  devoid  of  those  acids  which  are  requisite 
for  wine  to  possess  flavour,  and  those  other  qualities  which 
distinguish  w ine  from  a mixture  of  syrup  and  alcohol. 

Up  to  the  51st  degree  of  N.  lat.  the  preparation  of  this 
beverage  is  conducted  with  various  degrees  of  success 
and  diversities  in  the  qualities  of  the  wines.  In  the  hotter 
countries  alone  are  the  rich  sweet  wines,  often  called  in 
technical  language  Fins  de  Liqueurs , prepared,  as  in 
those  only  is  so  much  sugar  present  as  to  allow  the  fer- 
mentation to  furnish  sufficient  of  the  yinous  principles  to 
the  product,  when  the  fermentation  ceases  from  the 
leaven  being  all  expended.  The  Muscat  grape,  which 
in  the  south  of  France  yields  the  rich  sweet  wines  termed 
Frontignac,  Lunel,  and  Rivcsaltes,  off  the  Rhine  only 
ripens  sufficiently  to  furnish  a grape  for  the  table  or  dessert. 
Nor  does  the  same  latitude  always  permit  the  grape 
to  acquire  the  perfection  requisite  for  good  wine.  The 
isothermal  lines  and  the  degree  of  humidity,  especially 
the  clearness  or  cloudiness  of  the  atmosphere,  have  more 
influence.  Thus  in  France  the  beneficial  cultivation  of 
the  vine  scarcely  extends  on  the  western  side  higher  than 
48®,  but  the  boundary-line  mounts  upwards  towards  the 
east  till  we  find  the  most  renowned  of  the  Rhine-wines 
produced  between  50®  and  51®.  The  longitude  of  De- 
vonshire is  nearly  that  of  the  province  of  Spain  which 
yields  the  finest  Sherries ; and  it  is  not  alone  the  dif- 
ference of  fourteen  degrees  of  latitude  which  unfits 
the  south  of  England  for  ripening  a gianc  suitable  for 
wine,  since  that  portion  of  the  Rhine  wnicn  lies  between 
Coblenz  and  Diisseldorf^  which  produces  good  wine,  has 
precisely  the  same  latitude  ; but  the  greater  humidity  and 
cloudiness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  south-west  of  Eng- 
land, by  intercepting  the  sun’s  rays,  prevent  th&  full  ripen- 
ing of  the  grape ; and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Daubeny  nave 
proved  that  the  ripening  of  fruits  depends  more  on  the 
illuminating  rays  than  on  the  calorific  or  chemical  rays. 
The  specious  hopes  held  out  by  some  writers  that  the  grape 
might  be  cultivated  in  England  so  as  to  yield  wine,  would 
soon  be  dissipated  by  any  extensive  trials,  which  it  is  to  be 
desired  may  never  be  made.  (Barton’s  lecture  on  the 
Geography  of  Plants ; aud  Watson,  Geographical  Distri- 
bution of  British  Plants.) 

But  different  climates,  though  they  may  permit  the 
grape  to  ripen,  yet  impress  on  it  peculiarities  easily  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  wines  produced  by  the  same  kind  of 
grape.  Thus  the  Hock  grapes  yield  a kind  of  wine  pos- 
sessed of  distinct  qualities  when  grown  along  the  Mam  or 
Rhine  ; the  same  sort  of  grapes,  grown  near  Lisbon,  yield 
Bucellas,  which  only  retains  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  original ; while  the  same  grapes  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  yield  what  is  termed  Cape  Hock,  scarcely  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  the  true  Rhenish ; while  the  Sercial  of 
Madeira,  produced  by  the  same  sort  ol'  grapes,  though  a 
• nmclln. 1 Hfciutburh  drr  IcchnUctau  iTipjole.”  p 773. 
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delirious  wine,  has  scarcely  a quality,  except  durability, 
like  that  of  the  original. 

Some  local  influences  produce  effects  which  are  alike 
inexplicable  and  inimitable.  These,  though  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  soil,  are  not  always  or  solely  owing  to  its 
composition  and  qualities.  In  some  instances  the  soil  is 
the  main  cause  of  difference,  as  seen  in  the  Constantia 
of  the  Cape.  The  climate  there  is  most  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  yet  in  one  small  space  only  is  a tole- 
rable wine  produced,  the  two  contiguous  farms  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Constantia  yielding,  the  former  the  red 
sweet  wine,  the  latter  the  white  Constantia : the  soil  on 
which  they  grow  is  decomposed  sandstone.  Where  no  ap- 
preciable difference  of  soil  can  be  pointed  out,  differences 
arise  from  the  cultivation  of  a different  kind  of  grape. 
Under  the  article  Vrrts  (vol.  xxvi.,  p.  398)  it  is  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  Meyen  (Pflanzcn-Geographie,  p.  432) 
that  there  are  instances  ‘ of  the  same  variety  of  vine  being 
planted  on  the  side  of  a hill  or  mountain^  and  the  wine 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  grapes  from  the  highest  parts 
of  the  mountain  will  differ  essentially  from  the  wine  which 
is  the  produce  of  the  grapes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  wines  known  by  the  name  of  Johanni&berger 
and  Rudesheimer  in  Germany  are  the  produce  of  vines 
growing  close  together,  and  resembling  each  other  in  ex- 
ternal characters.  The  vineyards  also  that  produce  the 
Leistenwein,  Wiirzburger,  and  Steinwein  are  very  near  to 
each  other.  It  is  probable  that  this  difference  is  owing  to 
the  composition  of  the  soil.'  This  is  not  altogether  cor- 
rect. .loliannisberg  is  only  150  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Rhine,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  produce  of  the 
summit,  close  to  the  castle  or  Schloss  of  Johannisberg,  is 
of  a quality  vastly  superior  to  the  produce  of  the  place 
f Ailed  Johannesbcrgerhohl,  not  from  any  peculiar  or  in- 
surmountable cause,  but  because  the  former,  belonging  to 
Prince  Metternich  (and  the  adjacent  parts  to  some  other 
large  proprietors),  can  receive  an  amount  of  careful  and 
skilful  treatment,  which  the  other,  being  divided  among  a 
number  of  small  proprietors,  never  does.  This  subdivision 
is  the  cause  of  an  annual  loss  of  tnany  thousands  of  pounds. 
(Bronner,  Weinbau  in  Siid  Deutschland,  Dritte  Heft, 
p.  113.)  The  grape  cultivated  in  both  places  is  the  little 
Riesling  (Der  Kleine  riesling  of  some,  n'tisser  riffling  of 
others  ; the  Pit  is  vinifera  putilla  of  Babo  and  Metzger’s 
Hein  und  Tu/eltrauben  der  Deutschen  ffeinberge  und 
Garten,  Heft  viii.,  t.  4G);  but  in  the  vineyard  of  Prince 
Metternich  and  the  other  great  proprietors  three  gatherings 
of  the  grapes  are  made  as  they  reach  maturity,  and  other 
measures  are  adopted  to  ensure  a produce  of  the  highest 
excellence.  Besides  the  protection  of  the  castle  wall,  the 
whole  has  since  1824  been  surrounded  with  a stone  wall 
ten  feet  high  (which  occupied  ten  years  in  building).  This 
greatly  promotes  the  steady  progress  to  maturity  of  the 
grapes  by  securing  a quiescent  state  of  the  air,  which  is 
known  to  be  extremely  beneficial,  and  which,  when  imi- 
tated on  a small  scale  in  this  country  by  surrounding  a 
bunch  of  grapes  with  a muslin  bag,  forwards  its  ripening 
very  much.  The  wine  of  Luginsland  and  the  Liebfrau- 
eumilch  owe  their  superiority  over  that  of  the  neighbouring 
vineyards  to  the  protection  of  the  town-wall  of  Worms. 
(Bronner,  Heft  ii.t  pp.  18-20.)  The  advantage  of  protec- 
tion against  agitation  of  the  air  is  so  well  understood  in  the 
Kheingau,  that  the  belts  of  vineyards  which  clothe  the 
height  of  Hochheim  bring  very  different  wines,  according 
to  their  position.  One  morgen,  close  to  the  bed  of  the 
river  Main,  brings  in  the  market  two  thousand  florins ; a 
higher  morgen  brings  one  thousand  florins ; and  one  at  the 
summit  only  five  hundred.  (Bronner,  iii.,  p.  14.)  The 
geognostic  character  of  the  soil  of  Johan nisberg  is  argil- 
laceous schist,  with  a very  moderate  proportion  of  mica, 
and  in  one  place  passes  into  a reddish  quartz,  which  is  very 
hard,  and  undergoes  but  slowly  any  decomposition.  This 
is  overlaid  with  diluvial  and  alluvial  deposits  in  most  | 
places  except  the  south-west  side.  From  tnese  and  other 
circumstances  it  follows  that  the  soil  is  of  a very  diversified  ] 
character.  (Bronner,  iii.,  p.  116.)  The  exposure  is  south-  [ 
west,  with  a slope  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees.  Rudes-  | 
heitn  is  well  protected  by  its  natural  position  and  a lofty  I 
forest  called  N’iederwald : it  is  much  steeper,  so  that  the  j 
earth  can  be  kept  from  being  washed  down  only  by  nu- 
merous  terraces,  oetween  which  the  Rir  is  as  hot  as  in  a 
conservatory.  The  soil  is  composed  or  stones  of  a dark  l 
colour,  which  radiate  heat  during  the  night  to  such  a ! 


, degree,  that  the  grapes  are  surrounded  by  almost  a southern 
[ climate.  The  grape  most  common,  at  least  in  the  old 
vineyards,  is  the  Orleans  (Vitis  v.anreliana , B.  n.  M.,  Heft 
j x.,  t.  GO  I,  which  has  the  property,  in  this  stony  and  hot 
I ground,  of  continuing  productive  till  the  age  of  fifty  or 
more,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  grape.  But  as 
it  only  gives  a good  wine  in  very  favourable  years,  and  as 
the  wine  from  the  Riesling  grape  brings  so  nigh  a price, 
the  new  vineyards  are  mostly  planted  with  the  RietJing : 

I the  propriety  of  this  substitution  is  very  doubtful.  ,'Bron- 
1 ner,  iii.  136.)  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  account  lor  the 
' differences  between  the  Johannisberger  and  Rudesheimer 
wines. 

The  differences  between  Leistenwein  and  8teinwein 
are  still  more  easily  accounted  for.  The  Leiste  is  on  the 
left  side  of  the  river  Main,  the  Stein  on  the  right,  the  Stein 
being  close  to  the  river.  The  soil  of  both  is  argillaceous 
with  calcareous  portions,  especially  fragments  of  lime,  and 
this  is  the  soil  commonly  met  with  in  'Wirtemberg  and  in 
all  Franconia.  Why  these  two  wines  should  differ  from 
all  others  of  the  district  is  unintelligible ; but  the  diffe- 
rences between  themselves  is  owing  to  the  grapes.  The 
; vineyards  of  the  Leiste  (i.e.  the  best  portion,  gute  Leiste) 

• are  planted  in  a great  measure  with  the  Riesling  and  Tra- 
t miner  (V.  v.  tyroleiuris,  B.  u.  M„  Heft  xii.,  t.  72),  with 
about  a third  of  the  Sibling  grape  (V.  v.  albuelis,  B.  und 
M.,  Heft  iii.,  t.  14) ; and  in  the  other  vineyards  is  the  white 
Traminer,  called  franken,  by  some  gutedel  (V.  v.  aminea, 
B.u.  M.,  Heft  ii.,  t.  IT,  i>.  both  white  and  black.  Besides 
these  there  occurs  in  considerable  proportion  the  Hermi- 
tage grape,  brought  from  France,  which  here  succeeds 
well,  retaining  its  fine  aroma,  though  its  natural  soil  is 
granitic.  The  selection  of  the  grapes,  when  ripe,  is  at- 
tended to  with  extraordinary  care.  (Bronner,  vi.,  p.  82.) 

The  predominant  grape  of  the  Stein  vineyard  is  the 
Elbling,  mixed  with  a few  of  the  Riesling  and  other  sorts. 
The  Leistenwein  is  with  justice  regarded  as  the  second 
finest  wine  of  the  south  of  Germany,  but  as  the  whole  of 
the  produce  of  the  small  space  known  as  the  gute  leiste 
(containing  only  2 morgens  towards  the  south-east  and  11 
quite  to  the  south)  is  secured  for  the  table  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  it  is  scarcely  known,  anil  is  seldom  to  be  pur- 
chased. The  Steinwein  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Stcinberger  wine  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Montillado  of  Spain  is  the  produce  of  a white  soil 
(called  albariza,  containing  70  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  with  alumina,  silica,  and  & little  magnesia),  while  the 
1 Manzanilla  is  the  produce  of  the  terrains  rouges  et  sab- 
i lonneux.  Yet  the  wines  do  not  greatly  differ  in  taste  or 
flavour.  More  importance  is  attached  to  the  soil  than  it 
; deserves:  its  physical  properties  are  of  more  importance 
j than  its  chemical ; Chaptal  was  clearly  of  this  opinion,  for 
I he  maintains  that,  provided  it  is  porous,  free,  and  light,  its 
j component  parts  are  of  little  consequence.  Perhaps  cal- 
careous is  on  the  whole  the  best,  simply  because  it  readily 
imbibes  the  rain,  and  allows  a clear  atmosphere  to  sur- 
round the  vines.  Even  Mr.  Bushy  isee  his  ‘Visit  to  the 
Principal  Vineyards  of  France  and  Spain,’  p.  131),  w ho  so 
strenuously  maintains  the  superiority  of  a calcareous  soil, 
when  remarking  on  the  reputation  and  limited  extent  of 
! same  of  the  first-rate  vineyards,  repudiates  the  idea  of  the 
I soil  being  the  cause.  ‘In  all  those  districts  which  pro- 
| duce  wines  of  high  reputation,  some  few  individuals  have 
1 seen  the  advantage  of  selecting  a particular  variety  of 
| grape,  and  of  managing  its  culture  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the 
I highest  stato  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  The 
same  care  has  been  extended  to  the  making  and  subse- 
quent managemcmt  of  their  wine,  by  seizing  the  most  fa- 
vourable moment  for  the  vintage— by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  grapes  are  gathered  and  pressed,  so  that  the 
whole  contents  of  each  vat  may  lie  in  exactly  the  same 
state,  and  a simultaneous  and  equal  fermentalion  be 
secured  throughout— by  exercising  equal  discrimination 
and  care  in  the  time  and  manner  of  drawing  off  the  wine, 
and  in  its  subsequent  treatment  in  the  vats  or  casks  where 
it  is  kept : and  lastly,  by  not  selling  the  wine  till  it  should 
have  acquired  all  the  perfection  which  it  could  acquire 
from  age,  and  by  selling,  as  the  produce  of  their  own  vine- 
yards, only  such  vintages  ns  were  calculated  to  acquire  or 
maintain  its  celebrity.  By  these  means  have  the  vineyards 
of  a few  individuals  acquired  a reputation  which  has 
enabled  the  proprietors  to  command  almost  their  own 
prices  for  their  wines ; and  it  was  evidently  the  interest  of 
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such  persons  that  the  excellence  of  their  wines  should  be 
imputed  to  a peculiarity  in  the  soil,  rather  than  to  a system 
of  management  which  others  might  imitate  ’ (p.  133). 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  truth  of  this  impor- 
tant statement  were  impressed  on  all  persons  having  the 
charge  of  vineyards,  as  it  is  certain  that  by  attention  to 
these  and  other  circumstances  quite  within  their  control, 
t he  quantity  of  good  wine  might  be  much  increased  and 
its  price  lessened.  Brunner  distinctly  states  that  in  the 
Bergstrasse  near  Heidelberg,  by  obstinate  adherence  to 
old  and  indolent  practices,  the  produce  is  annually  one- 
third  less  than  it  might  be  (hefl  vii.,  p.  20). 

Where  some  peculiar  strong-smelling  substance  exists  in 
the  soil,  an  odour  is  communicated  to  the  wine  which  ren- 
ders it  unpleasant.  This  is  the  case  when  stinkstein  (a 
native  variety  of  snbcarbonatc  of  lime,  called  pierre 
putmle)  is  present.  Even  wine  tainted  with  this*,  though 
at  first  repulsive,  is  ultimately  relished.  The  vine-growers 
of  France  and  Portugal  have  so  strong  an  aversion  to 
manuring  the  vines,  from  the  notion  that  it  deteriorates  the 
flavour  of  the  wine,  that  in  the  latter  country,  at  least  in 
the  port-yielding  district  of  the  Alto  Douro,  the  use  of 
manure  is  forbidden  by  law.  This  seems  to  be  a prejudice, 
for  the  German  cultivators  manure  the  vines  very’  freely, 
and  no  wines  are  more  esteemed  for  bouquet  than  those  of 
the  Rhine ; and  Bronner  justifies  the  practice  (heft  iii. 
44),  not  only  with  fresh  cow-dung,  which  is  used  at  Jo- 
hannisberg,  but  with  fragments  of  woollen  doth  pre- 
viously steeped  in  liquid  manure  and  dried,  which  is 
found  greatly  to  augment  the  produce.  Professor  Rau 
bears  testimony  to  its  utility.  The  practice  is  adopted 
oftener  with  the  red  than  white  grapes ; the  former  every 
third  or  fourth  year,  the  latter  only  every  tenth.  Even 
the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  near  Bordeaux,  which 
produce  the  highly-prized  clarets,  employ  manure  ‘ once 
every  four  or  five  years.’  (Paguierre,  trines  of  Bordeaux, 
p.  28.)  But  perhaps  the  best  manure  for  vines  is  the  cut- 
tings of  the  vines  themselves  when  pruned,  as  recom- 
mended in  Liebig’s  ‘Chemistry  in  its  application  to  Agri- 
culture,’ 2nd  edit.,  p.  230 : — •*  The  vines  are  pruned  in  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  whilst  still  fresh  and 
moist.  If  they  are  then  cut  into  small  pieces  and  mixed 
with  the  earth,  they  undergo  putrefaction  so  completely, 
that  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  not  the  smallest  trace  of  them 
ean  be  found.’  These  restore  to  the  soil  the  alkalies  ab- 
stracted by  the  grapes,  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  per- 
fection of  this  fruit.  Probably  ferns,  so  rich  in  alkalies, 
would  answer  well.  But  the  same  vines  will  yield  a wine 
having  very  different  qualities,  at  least  as  to  flavour  and 
perfume,  in  different  seasons.  4 These  qualities  are,  in 
truth,  of  so  delicate  and  inconstant  a nature,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  vary  from  year  to  year  ; there  being  perhaps  no 
two  vintages,  though  collected  from  the  same  spot  and 
managed  in  the  same  manner,  that  will  lie  found  com- 
pletely identical  in  flavour  and  perfume.’  (Henderson's 
History  of  Anticnt  and  Modern  trines,  p.  133.)  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement  is  proved  by  the  varying  cha- 
racter of  the  vintages  in  different  years,  as  seen  m the  fol- 
lowing table,  in  which  it  may  be  observed  that  the  season 
which  was  favourable  to  the  vintage  in  one  place,  was  fre- 
quently unfavourable  to  it  in  another.  Hence  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  good  Port  years  coincide  with  the  good 
Claret  years,  as  a neat  which  ripens  well  the  grapes  in  the 
comparatively  cold  climate  of  Medoc  scorches  the  grapes 
in  the  Alto  Douro,  and  vice  versd.  The  year  1811,  com- 
monly called  the  comet  year,  was  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  vintage  in  almost  all  the  wine-yielding 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  exposure  most  proper  for  a vineyard  must  depend 
upon  many  circumstances;  above  all,  on  the  latitude  and 
even  longitude  of  the  district.  At  Bordeaux  a south-east 
exposure  is  preferred ; at  Johannisberg  and  in  Germany 
generally,  a south-west  is  deemed  best.  In  the  northern 
provinces  of  France  a northern  aspect  is  thought  best,  as 
the  vines  do  not  stir  so  soon  in  spring,  and  are  thus  more 
secure  from  the  frosts  of  early  spring,  the  injurious  effects  ' 
of  which  are  much  dreaded  ; and  as  the  ripening  depends 
on  the  amount  of  summer  heat— above  all,  on  the  length 
of  the  summer — the  circumstance  of  the  start  in  spring 
being  a little  later  is  of  no  ultimate  detriment. 

The  locality  proper  for  a vineyard  is  more  easily  deter- 
mined. A gentle  acclivity  is  the  best,  especially  if  it 
ascend  from  the  bed  of  a river,  the  vapour  arising  from 
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which,  when  not  excessive,  is  of  great  utility  to  the  grapes, 
keeping  the  skin  soft  and  distensible,  as  well  os  thin,  and 
allowing  thereby  the  solar  my  to  penetrate  to  the  juices  in 
the  interior.  Mountains  of  great  height  are  not  suitable, 
both  from  the  cold  and  logs  which  are  common  on  their  sum- 
mits ; but  even  to  this  there  are  exceptions,  os  the  wine 
called  Malaga,  or,  from  its  source.  Mountain,  in  Spain,  is 
produced  many  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Vines  do  not  bear  wet,  least  of  all  that  of  land-springs, 
which  chills  their  roots. 

Tabular  View  of  the  Vintages  of  Four  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent and  celebrated  JVine-countries , extending  from 
almost  the  most  icestern  to  the  most  eastern  points  where 
famous  Wines  are  produced  in  Europe.  In  the  column 
of  Clarets  only  the  most  noted  years  are  given,  the 
intermediate  ones  being  either  4 null/  4 bad/  or  only 
4 middling/  The  expression  4 good  ’ refers  only  to  the 
quality : some  yearsbeing  good,  with  an  ubundant  pro- 
duce ; others  good,  while  the  quantity  was  small. 
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The  mode  of  planting,  propping,  training,  pruning,  and 
renewing  the  vines  has  a very  great  influence  on  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  produce.  Allowing  the  vines  to 
grow  unrestrained  is  a sure  method  of  deteriorating  the 
quality ; and  although  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
vines  spreading  in  graceful  festoons,  a sight  only  to  be 
seen  in  Italy  and  a very  few  places  in  the  south  of  Fiance, 
corresponds  to  the  idea  formed  of  a vineyard,  yet  all  skilful 
cultivutor*  keep  them  low.  This  method  is  followed  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Portugal ; in  the  very  sandy  parts 
of  Spain,  they  are  even  allowed  to  trail  along  the  ground. 
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Elsewhere  they  are  supported  by  props  or  trellises.  The  the  plan  of  late- gathering.  Thus  at  Johannisberg  the 
nearer  to  the  ground  the  grapes  are  kept,  the  more  potent  vintage  of  1811  was  very'  late  ; that  of  1831  did  not  com- 
is  the  wine;  moreover  the  vines  flower  earlier  and  the  mence  till  the  17th  October,  nor  did  it  conclude  till  the 
grapes  are  sooner  ripe,  thus  rendering  the  vintage  more  5th  November;  and  in  183d  the  grapes  were  all  hanging 
certain.  Along  the  Moselle,  at  least  in  the  old  vineyards,  on  the  vines,  but  perfectly  sound,  so  late  as  November, 
where  the  vines  are  allowed  to  grow  six  or  nine  feet  high,  Yet  these  are  among  the  most  renowned  vintages  of  the 
the  wine  of  these  vineyards  is  much  lighter  than  that  of  present  century. 

the  Rhine  or  Nahethal.  At  Oppenheim,  on  the  Rhine,  a In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  south  of  Spain  and  of  France, 
very  peculiar  mode  of  training  the  vines  is  followed  ; and  and  also  at  Tokay,  where  vins  de  liqueurs  arc  made,  the 
the  wine  there  is  also  very'  light,  destitute  of  the  fiery  grapes  are  allowed  to  remain  very  long  on  the  vines;  the 
character  of  those  of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  being  less  stalk*  are  twisted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  influx  of  any  recent 
esteemed,  sells  for  one-half  less ; it  is  however  a very  sap ; the  thinner  or  watery  portion  evaporates,  and  the  dry 
wholesome  wine.  or  shrivelled  grape  almost  resembles  a raisin,  and  contains 

if  the  soil  be  stony  and  of  a black  colour,  there  is  great  much  sugar.  On  the  Rhine  1 a small  quantity  of  sweet 
advantage  in  having  the  grapes  near  it,  as  they  not  only  wine  is  made  from  the  ripest  grapes,  winch  are  hung  up 
get  the  benefit  of  the  reflected  light  during  the  clay,  which,  on  hurdles,  or  spread  on  straw,  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  or 
coming  on  the  lower  and  under  parts  of  the  branches,  until  they  become  half  dried.  The  liquor  obtained  from 
conduces  much  to  their  ripening,  but  the  heat  radiated  them,  from  the  mode  of  preparation,  receives  the  name  of 
from  the  earth  during  the  night  keeps  the  lower  branches  straw  wing  (tin  de  pa i lie).’  In  some  cases  the  must  is 
surrounded  by  a steady  mild  atmosphere,  which  is  highly  boiled  ; this  is  often  done  with  the  sherries  of  Spain  : 
favourable  to  them.  Thus  the  grapes  on  the  lower  branches  w hen  the  boiling  is  carried  far,  a very  sw  eet  luscious  wine 
are  often  ripe  first,  and  many  which,  owing  to  their  position  is  produced,  such  as  the  wine  of  Cyprus,  the  vino  cotta  of 
under  the  leaves,  never  receive  the  direct  sun  beams  ripen  the  Italians  (vinum  coctum  of  the  anUenta),  the  original 
perfectly.  Hocking  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  hunches  Malmseys  of  Candia,  and  the  other  rich  wines  of  the  Gre- 
from  beneath  the  leaves  which  chiefly  give  the  bouquet  to  cian  Archipelago. 

wine,  and  not  those  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  The  process  pursued  with  other  wines,  though  subject  to 
utility  of  a black  soil  of  argillaceous  schist  in  forwarding  modifications  in  different  places,  may  be  best  learnt  from 
the  maturity  of  the  grapes  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  the  practice  pursued  in  the  Claret  "country,  where  it  is 
Humboldt  (Mmeralngisehe  Beobachtungen  utter  einige  universally  allowed  that  the  highest  degree  of  skill,  attention, 
Basal te  am  Rhein,  17UU,  p.  81).  This  is  imitated  in  this  and  experience  is  exhibited.  But  before  giving  the  details, 
country  by  painting  the  surface  of  walls  for  wall-lruit  of  a it  is  necessary  to  take  a view  of  the  chemical  composition 
black  colour.  of  the  grape  and  of  its  juice,  both  in  the  unripe  and  ripe 

The  viut  is  very  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  frosts  of  early  states, 
spring  or  by  the  hail-storms  which  are  liable  to  happen  at  a The  grape  itself  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  strict 
later  period.  These  casualties  are  in  some  degree  guarded  chemical  analysis,  but  the  juice  ( called  verjuice)  of  the. 
against  by  the  ingenious  device  called  parageice,  against  unripe  grape,  and  that  of  the  ripe  (termed  must),  have 
the  frosts,  and paragre/e,  against  hail.  Numerous  insects  been  analyzed  by  the  following  chemists: — 

infest  the  vine,  some  of  which  are  veiy  destructive.  (.See  a — ______ 

very  complete  account  of  them  by  Baron  Wadckenaer,  in 
Taylors  Scientific  Memoirs , vol.  i. ; and  in  the  work  of 
K nil  or ; also  Victor  Audouin,  Ihstoire  tics  Insect  es  nui- 
sibfes  d la  Vigne,  et  parliculieremerU  de  la  Pyrale,  4to., 

1842.)  The  crop  is  also  apt  to  be  ruined  by  excessive  wet. 
either  early  in  spring  or  when  the  grapes  are  approaching 
maturity  ; the  rains  which  fell  in  September,  1842,  com- 
pletely ruined  the  claret  vintage  of  that  year,  which  was 
in  a very  promising  state  down  to  that  penod. 

The  vine  exhibits  such  numerous  varieties,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  notice  them.  Under  Napoleon,  Chaptal  collected 
m the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  fourteen  hundred  varie- 
ties; but  this  fine  collection  is  now  greatly  neglected,  and 
scarcely  one  vine  has  its  name  attached.  A list  of  570 
varieties  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Busby’s  ‘Visit  to  the  Vine- 
yards of  Spain  and  France,’  p.  141).  No  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  proper  kind  of  grape  to  cultivate  in  any 
particular  locality  : that  grape  is  the  best  which  ripens 
soonest  The  red  grapes  generally  ripen  ten  or  twelve  B6rard  also  found  an  odorous  matter  (to  be  afterwards 
days  before  the  white.  It  is  ot  importance  to  use  one  kind  spoken  of),  also  uialale  of  lime  and  super-tartrate  of  lime, 
only,  or,  where  several  aro  used,  to  lie  careful  that  they  The  seeds  of  the  grape  yield  the  purest  tannin ; fixed  oil 
reach  maturity  at  the  same  time.  Upon  the  careful  seleo-  exists  also  in  the  seeds  and  kernels  of  the  grape,  and  is 
lion  of  the  grapes  when  in  perfection  depends  much  of  the  especially  abundant  in  the  south  of  France.  Tdic  colour- 
superioritv  of  the  Johanmsberger  and  other  of  the  more  ing  principle  resides  entirely  in  the  skin,  except  in  tlic 
famous  Rhine  wines,  three  successive  gatherings  l>«ing  grape  called  Tintilla  (from  which  the  wine  called  tent  of 
often  made,  at  considerable  intervals.  The  removal  of  Spain  is  made),  and  which  is  entirely  penetrated  by  the 
every  unsound  grape  from  each  bunch  is  also  carefully  per-  colouring  principle.  It  is  used  in  dyeing,  hence  called 
formed  in  these  well-ordered  vineyards.  The  slage  at  by  the  French  temturisr , or  1’ Alicante, 
which  the  grape  is  fit  tor  gathering  depends  upon  the  kind  j The  colour  of  any  wine  is  not  dependent  on  the  colour 
ot  wine  intended  to  be  made.  \V  hen  a brisk  wine  is  wished,  j of  the  grape  from  which  it  is  prepared.  (Jtiampagne  is  the 
such  as  Champagne,  the  grapes  are  gathered  before  they  produce  of  a red  grape  : red  and  white  grapes  are  used  in- 
ure fully  ripe  ; and  they  may  be  collected  even  in  foggy  i discriminate!}*  for  Snerry ; but  white  Port  is  made  only 
weather,  or  before  the  dew  u dissipated  from  the  vines:  from  a white  grape. 

though  for  all  other  kinds  dry  clear  weather  is  proper.  : The  stalks  promote  the  fermentation,  and  if  they,  as  well 

(Henderson,  p.  15.)  _ 'Ibis  author  (in  general  so  accurate  ' h*  the  hulls  or  skins,  are  withdrawn  before  the  fermentation 
states  that  ‘it  the  object  be  to  obtain  a dry  full-flavoured  1 has  proceeded  far,  as  it  is  not  till  some  alcohol  is  gene- 
wine,  the  grapes  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  have  rated  that  the  colouring  principle  is  dissolved,  those  even 
acquired  their  proper  maturity,  ami  before  they  begin  to  of  red  grapes  neither  communicate  colour  nor  taste  to  the 
shrink  or  wither  on  the  stalk.  But  in  the  ease  of  the  most  wine.  They  are  early  withdrawn  from  the  delicate  red 
esteemed  German  wines,  which  arc  the  driest  of  all,  the  wines  of  Bordeaux  ; but  retained  longer  in  the  red  wines 
gathering  of  the  grape  is  postponed  as  late  as  possible,  by  | of  Portugal ; hence  the  greater  austerity  and  astringency 
which  many  free  acid*  arc  got  rid  of,  and  the  wine  at  a of  the  latter.  The  wine  of  Cahors,  p retired  from  a grape 
much  earlier  period  ot  keeping  is  so  soft  and  delicate,  that  called  Au.icrruu or  pied  de  perdnx,  yields  a wine  almost 
the  new  wines  ore  preferred  to  the  extremely  old  wines,  black,  the  colour  being  deepened  by  an  admixture  of  a 
which  were  in  great  request  previous  to  the  adoption  of  1 preparation  called  raugwte,  which  is  merely  a portion  of 
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the  must  of  this  crape,  boiled  for  ft  fevr  minutes  with  the 
strongest  spirit  oi'  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
spirit  to  four  of  must,  added  to  it.  This  extracts  the 
colouring  principle  most  thoroughly  ; and  communicates 
not  only  to  the  wine  of  Cahors,  but  also  to  many  of  the  Bor- 
deaux wines,  to  which  raugome  is  frequently  added,  a deep 
hue.  * The  more  this  preparation  is  required  and  addeu, 
the  less  the  wine  will  bear  keeping/  (Paguierre,  p.  112.) 

The  wines  of  the  Moselle  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Rhine  by  having  a greenish  colour,  while  the 
latter  have  a yellowish  colour.  At  Cotnar,  in  Moldavia, 
a wine  is  prepared  which  is  green,  and  which  becomes 
deeper  by  time,  while  the  strength  increases  so  much,  that 
if  the  wine  be  kept  in  a deep  and  well-vaulted  cellar,  in 
three  or  four  years  it  almost  resembles  brandy,  but  without 
so  readily  affecting  the  head.  ‘ On  exposing  red  wines  in 
bottlca  to  the  action  of  the  sun’s  raj's  the  colouring-matter 
is  sepmated  in  large  flakes,  without  altering  the  flavour  of 
the  wine/  (Henderson.)  Sulphurous  acid  ought  not  to  be 
used  lor  fuming  the  casks  into  which  red  wine  is  to  be  put, 
as  it  destroys  their  colour.  Spirit  of  wine  should  be  used 
to  rinse  such  casks. 

The  colour  of  wine  is  judged  of  by  placing  some  of  it  in 
a small  silver  tray  or  saucer  (called  in  Portuguese  tambu- 
ladeira ) slightly  raised  in  the  centre ; the  colour  it  ex- 
hibits as  it  passes  over  the  convex  centre  when  agitated, 
is  that  which  guides  the  broker. 

To  proceed  with  the  steps  towards  the  conversion  of  the 
must  into  wine.  1 Before  beginning  the  vintage  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  assured  that  the  fruit  which  is  to  oe  gathered 
has  attained  the  proper  and  necessary  maturity,  for  on  this 
almost  always  depends,  in  a great  measure,  the  quality  of 
the  wine.  The  cultivator  is  liable  to  fall  into  one  of  two 
errors,  which,  though  very  different  and  opposite  to  each 
other,  are  not  less  hurtful  to  the  wine,  especially  to  the 
red,  which  is  more  delicate  and  susceptible  of  injury  in 
making  than  the  white.  If  gathered  too  soon,  and  before 
the  grape  has  attained  to  the  fit  degree  of  maturitj',  the 
wine  is  likely  to  be  raw  (pert),  which  is  the  greatest  fault 
it  can  have,  and  the  most  difficult  to  correct ; the  wines 
having  this  defect  becoming  generally  hard  when  old. 
The  other  error,  though  of  less  consequence,  is  leaving  the 
grapes  till  they  are  too  ripe,  which  may  then  rot  before 
gat  hered.'  (In  the  north  oi  France  this  is  more  liable  to 
occur  ; in  the  south,  Jess  so  : at  Langoe,  between  Bordeaux 
ami  Toulouse,  a white  sweet  wine  is  prepared  from  spoiled 
grapes.)  * The  wine  made  from  grapes  too  ripe  acquires  a 
sweetish  taste,  which  causes  it  to  work  a long  while  in  the 
barrels,  and  renders  it  sour  and  difficult  to  keep.  The  wine 
attacked  by  this  vice  requires  greater  care  than  any  other; 
jf  or  if  neglected  ever  so  little,  either  in  racking  or  filling, 
it  easily  become*  sour.  However,  it  is  better  to  gather  late 
than  too  soon/  (Paguierre,  p.  47.)  At  Tokay,  where  Ihe 
grapes  are  allowed  to  hang  on  the  vines  till  some  of  them 
lose  their  globular  shape  and  transparency  (trockenbeeren), 
the  gatherers  put  these  into  a separate  basket ; and  Uie 
juice  which  exudes  from  them  simply  by  the  pressure  of 
one  above  the  other  is  carefully  collected,  and  known 
under  the  name  of  Tokayer-estenz.  This  tliick  syrupy 
liquid  does  not  ferment,  and  always  remains  thick  anil 
muddy.  It  is  not  an  article  of  Commerce,  as  the  cultivators 
keep  it  to  add  to  the  finest  wine  (called  Aiutbruch)  either  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fermentation  or  at  the  termination. 
The  former  is  the  preferable  mode. 

In  the  Claret  country  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  this,  in 
the  words  of  Paguierre  (‘  Wiues  of  Bordeaux,’  p.  49) : — 

* The  proprietors  of  the  vineyards,  and  especially  of  the 
first  growths  (for  it  is  of  them  we  principally  spealc),  after 
having  prepared  the  wine-vessels,  and  cleaned  and  rinsed 
them  with  spirits  of  wine  of  the  highest  proof,  or  brandy, 
gather  the  grapes  together  and  pick  them,  tliat  is,  set  aside 
all  tlie  bunches  which  ore  rotten,  those  which  do  not  seem 
quite  ripe,  or  which  are  withered,  and,  finally,  all  which 
might  hurt  the  quality  of  the  wine.  Their  first  care  then  is  to 
make  a principal  vat  of  the  best  fruit,  which  is  called  the 
mother-cask  (cure-mere),  into  which,  after  picking,  they 
put  the  first  and  best  grapes  which  arrive,  without  their 
stalks,  and  without  treading  them,  till  they  are  from  filleen 
to  twenty  inches  deep  ; alter  which  they  throw  about  two 
gallons  of  old  Cognac  or  Arntaguac  upon  them,  and  then 
another  bed  of  picked  grapes,  followed  by  two  gallons 
more  of  brandy,  and  so  on  till  the  vat  is  full.  When  full 
they  throw  two  or  four  gallons  of  spirit  of  wine,  according 


to  the  sice  of  the  vat,  taking  for  proportion  about  four 
gallons  of  spirits  of  wine  for  a wine-vat  of  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  tuna.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  quantity  ot 
brandy  or  spirits  of  wine  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
vintage ; for  if  bad,  more  must  be  put,  in  order  to  excite 
fermentation,  and  replace  what  it  wants  by  defect  of  ma- 
turity. i Of  late  it  has  become  customary  to  add  starch- 
sugar  when  the  grapes  are  deficient  in  saccharine  prin- 
ciples.) In  the  very  bad  years,  such  as  1816.  1817,  or 
1828,  the  crop  not  being  able  to  ripen,  and  the  juice  unable 
to  enter  into  fermentation,  it  was  necessary  to  excite  it  by 
artificial  heat  from  chafing-dishes,  Stc. : but  this  seldom 
happens. 

' The  cuve-mire  being  filled,  it  is  shut  hermetically,  and 
is  well  covered  with  blankets,  in  order  that  the  air  may 
not  penetrate.  This  vat  is  left  in  this  state  for  three  weeks 
or  a month  without  being  touched,  taking  care  to  visit  it 
from  time  to  time  in  case  of  accident.  A small  brass  cock 
is  put  into  the  side  of  the  vat,  at  about  the  height  of  the 
third  of  its  depth  from  the  bottom,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
judge  at  will  of  the  progress  of  the  fermentation,  and  to 
know  the  moment  when,  the  ebullition  having  subsided,  it 
maybe  racked  off  and  put  into  casks,  prepared  beforehand 
by  scalding  and  rinsing  with  a little  spirits  of  wine. 

‘ It  is  known  that  the  liquor  is  fit  to  be  drawn  off  when 
it  has  become  cool  and  is  sufficiently  clear. 

‘ While  the  mhre-cuce  is  at  work,  the  vintage  is  continued 
in  the  usual  manner,  i.e.  as  the  grapes  are  brought  in  and 
picked,  they  are  trodden  in  the  press,  and  put  with  their 
stalks  into  the  vats,  where  the  fermentation  takes  place 
naturally.  These  vessels  are  not  entirely  filled  ; about  one 
foot  or  fifteen  inches  are  left  for  the  fermentation,  which 
sometimes  overflows,  especially  when  the  vintage  has  at- 
tained perfect  maturity. 

‘ They  call  chapeau  tnc  stalks,  seeds,  and  skins.  See.,  which 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  wine. 

4 The  vintage  being  finished,  and  the  vats  lightly  covered, 
they  are  led  to  ferment,  taking  care  to  visit  them  twice  a 
day.  To  rack  them  it  is  necessary  to  wait  till  they  are 
quite  cold,  which  is  from  eight  to  twelve  days,  depending 
on  the  greater  or  lesser  fermentation,  according  to  the 
quality  or  goodness  of  the  vintage ; for  tiie  better  the 
vintage  succeeds  the  stronger  is  the  fermentation.  From 
the  moment  that  the  cask  has  become  sufficiently  cool,  it 
is  necessary  to  draw  it  off ; for  if  you  leave  the  wine  upon 
the  lees  (marre),  or  with  its  crust  (chapeau),  it  would 
take  the  taste  of  the  stalks,  which  is  very  disagreeable  and 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  is  a great  defect.  If  the  cask 
be  racked  off  too  soon,  the  fermentation  would  not  be  com- 
plete, and  the  wine  would  run  the  risk  of  working  too 
much  in  the  barrel,  and  of  not  keeping. 

‘ When  tlie  vats  are  found  to  be  iu  a proper  slate  for 
racking,  the  wine  is  drawn  off  into  barrels  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  which  are  filled  about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths : 
after  which  the  cuve-mere  is  emptied,  and  the  wine  is 
poured  in  equal  portions  into  these  casks  so  as  to  fill 
them  ; and  the  remainder  is  employed  to  fill  up,  every  six 
or  eight  days,  what  is  consumed  by  evaporation,  or  what 
the  casks  have  ullaged. 

‘ All  proprietors  have  not  the  means  or  localities  to  make 
a mere-cure  by  means  of  old  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine, 
either  because  their  vintage  is  not  sufficiently  extensive, 
or  because  they  do  not  |>ossess  the  things  necessary  for  its 
execution.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  fermentation 
succeeds  much  better  in  large  vessels,  especially  when  pre- 
pared as  above,  than  in  the  lesser  ones  used  by  small  pro- 
prietor*. The  casks,  being  full,  are  left  about  eight  days 
without  being  bunged;  care  however  is  taken  for  fhe 
time  to  cover  the  bung-hole  with  a stone,  brick,  or  piece 
of  wood.  They  are  filled  up  every  two  days,  and  when 
bunged,  every  eight  days  at  least,  til)  the  wine  is  in 
a state  to  allow  the  cask  to  be  kept  with  the  bung-hole  at 
the  side,  which  is  not  till  after  eighteen  months. 

‘ Manner  qf  making  While  Wine. — To  make  the  white 
wine  it  is  not,  like  the  red,  put  into  the  vat  to  ferment,  but 
the  grapes  are  trod,  and  when  taken  from  the  press,  the 
juice,  skins,  and  seeds  are  put  into  casks  (the  stalks  hav- 
ing been  separated) ; here  it  ferments  and  becomes  wine 
of  itself.  When  the  fermentation  in  the  barrels  has  en- 
tirely ceased,  it  is  racked  off,  and  care  is  taken  to  fill  up 
what  has  been  consumed  by  evaporation,  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. and  this  operation  ought  to  take  place  at  least  once 
or  twice  a week. 
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4 The  wine,  if  it  has  succeeded,  ought  to  be  clear,  trans- 
parent, of  a fine  soil  colour,  a lively  smell,  and  a balsamic 
taste,  slightly  piquant,  but  agreeable,  inclining  to  that  of 
the  raspberry,  violet,  or  mignonette,  filling  the  mouth,  i.nd 
passing  without  irritating  the  throat,  giving  a gentle  heat 
to  the  stomach,  and  not  getting  too  quickly  into  the  head.’ 

It  is  necessary  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  ‘flavour’ 
of  wine,  and  what  is  meant  by  ‘ bouquet,’  terms  often  con- 
founded. The  flavour  of  wine,  called  by  the  French  seve, 
indicates  the  vinous  power  and  aromatic  savour  which  are 
felt  in  the  act  of  swallowing  the  wine,  embalming  the 
mouth,  and  continuing  to  be  felt  after  the  passage  of  the 
liquor.  It  seems  to  consist  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
alcohol  and  the  aromatic  particles  which  are  liberated  and 
volatilized  as  soon  as  the  wine  receives  the  warmth  of  the 
mouth  and  stomach.  The  seve  differs  from  the  bouquet, 

' inasmuch  as  the  latter  declares  itself  the  moment  the  wine 
Is  exposed  to  the  air;  it  is  no  criterion  of  the  vinous  force 
or  quantity  of  alcohol  present  (being  in  fact  greatest  in 
the  weak  wines),  and  influences  the  organ  of  smell  rather 
than  of  taste.  ( Jullien,  p.  30.)  In  the  red  wines  of  Medoc 
and  the  Graves,  the  seve  and  bouquet  exist  only  in  the  old 
wines:  these  qualities  cannot  be  known,  but  only  conjec- 
tured in  the  new  wines;  and  experience  has  alone  taught 
the  brokers,  that  when  wines  of  particular  growths  present 
themselves  without  harshness  ( verdeur ),  with  colour,  body, 
and  vinosity,  they  will,  when  old,  acquire  a balsamic 
flavour  (give)  and  mellowness  (moelleux\  besides  the  co- 
lour and  body ; they  will  also  keep  well,  which  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  wine. 

To  give  bouquet  to  the  wine,  two  drachms  of  orris  (the 
rhizoma  of  the  Irisflorentina)  in  powder  arc  put  into  a fine 
bag  of  muslin,  and  hung  for  about  fifteen  days  in  the  cask. 
Many  persons,  to  make  the  wine  appear  older  and  higher 
flavoured,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  injuring  its 
finality,  employ  raspberry  brandy.  The  bouquet  which  by 
tnese  means  is  given  to  the  common  or  ordinary  wines 
never  replaces  perfectly  the  natural  flavour  of  the  choice 
wines  of  Medoc  and  Graves.  It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish 
the  fictitious  bouquet  by  even  moderate  experience  in 
tasting  wine. 

The  bouquet  of  wine  is  altogether  a new'  product,  and  is 
in  no  way  dependent  on  the  perfume  of  tnc  grape  from 
which  the  wine  is  made.  Red  wines  scarcely  ever  retain  a 
trace  of  the  odour  of  the  grapes ; the  white  muscadine 
wines  do  in  some  degree,  especially  Frontignan.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  suspend  some  of  the  ripest  and  most 
odoriferous  bunches  of  the  grapes  in  the  cask  after  the  first 
fermentation  has  subsided,  in  order  to  heighten  the  per- 
fume of  the  wine,  a practice  long  pursued  in  the  pint  ras- 
pati  of  the  Italians,  and  vine  rapes  of  the  French.  But  if 
the  cenanthic  acid  and  aenanthic  tether,  on  which  the  bou- 
quet depends,  be  the  consequence  of  a true  process  oi  pu- 
trefaction (somewhat  similar  to  what  occurs  in  musk,  by 
which  the  odour  is  evolved),  by  a mutual  interchange  of 
the  elements  of  gluten  and  sugar,  this  process  cannot  ac- 
complish the  object,  and  only  runs  the  risk  of  exciting  a 
hurtful  fermentation.  The  best  account  of  the  bouquet 
of  wine  is  given  by  I.iebig,  who,  with  Pftlouze,  discovered 
oenanthic  »*ther: — 4 It  is  well  known  that  wine  and  fer- 
mented liquors  generally  contain,  in  addition  to  alcohol, 
other  substances  which  could  not  be  detected  before  their 
fermentation,  and  which  must  have  been  formed,  therefore, 
during  that  process.  The  smell  and  taste  which  distinguish 
wine  from  all  other  fermented  liquids  arc  known  to  depend 
upon  an  ether  of  a volatile  and  highly  combustible  acid, 
which  is  of  an  oily  nature,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
oenanthic  wther  has  been  given.  (Enanthic  acid  contains 
an  equal  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon  and  hydrogen — 
exactly  the  same  proportions  of  these  elements,  therefore, 
as  sugar  ; but  by  no  means  the  same  proportion  of  oxygen. 

‘The  substances  in  wine  to  which  its  taste  and  smell  are 
owing,  arc  generated  during  the  fermentation  of  the  juice 
of  such  grapes  as  contain  a certain  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid  ; they  are  not  found  in  wines  which  are  free  from  all 
acid,  ot  which  contain  a different  organic  acid,  such  ns 
acetic  acid. 

‘The  wines  of  warm  climates  possess  no  odour;  wines 
grown  in  France  have  it  in  a marked  degree,  but  in  the 
wines  from  the  Rhine  the  perfume  is  most  intense.  The 
kinds  of  grapes  on  the  Rhine  which  ripen  very  late,  and 
scarcely  ever  completely,  such  as  the  Riesling  and  Orleans , 
have  the  strongest  perfume  or  bouquet,  and  contain  pro- 


portionally a larger  quantity  of  tartaric  acid.  The  earlier 
grapes,  such  as  the  Ruliinder  and  others,  contain  a large 
proportion  of  alcohol,  and  are  similar  to  Spanish  wines  in 
their  flavour,  but  they  possess  no  bouquet. 

‘ The  grapes  grown  at  the  Cape  from  Rieslings  trans- 
planted from  the  Rhine,  produce  an  excellent  wine,  which 
does  not  however  possess  the  aroma  which  distinguishes 
Rhenish  wine.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts,  that  the  acid 
of  wines,  and  their  characteristic  perfumes,  have  some 
connection,  for  they  are  always  found  together,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  presence  of  the  former  exer- 
cises a certain  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  latter. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
volatile  odoriferous  substances  obtained  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  wine,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  characteristic 
smell  of  wine  is  owing  to  an  nether  of  an  organic  acid,  re- 
sembling one  of  the  fatty  acids. 

* It  is  only  in  liquids  which  contain  other  very  soluble 
acids,  that  the  fatty  acids  and  aenanthic  acid  Are  capable 
of  entering  into  combination  with  the  aether  of  alcohol,  and 
of  thus  producing  compounds  of  a peculiar  smell.  This 
aether  is  found  in  all  wines  which  contain  a free  acid,  and 
is  absent  from  those  in  which  no  acids  arc  present.  This 
acid,  therefore,  is  the  means  by  which  the  smell  is  pro- 
duced ; since  without  its  presence  aenanthic  adher  could 
not  be  formed. 

‘ On  the  Rhine  also  an  artificial  bouquet  is  often  given  to 
wine  for  fraudulent  purposes,  by  the  addition  of  several 
species  of  the  sage  and  rue  to  the  fermenting  liquid;  but 
the  perfume  thus  obtained  differs  from  the  genuine  aroma 
bv  its  inferior  durability,  it  being  gradually  dissipated.’ 
(Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  in  xls  application  to  Agri- 
culture, 2nd  ed.,  p.  315.) 

The  fermentation  is  more  prompt  and  lively  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  must ; hence  the  best  wine  is 
made  when  a large  quantity  of  must  is  operated  on.  It 
is  only  when  a very  small  quantity  of  some  peculiar 
grape  ’is  to  be  fermented  that  small  vats  are  ever  used. 
In  some  cases,  when  the  season  is  cold  and  the  grapes 
imperfectly  ripened,  it  is  necessary'  to  promote  the  fer- 
mentation by  artificial  means ; either  adding  some  boil- 
ing must,  or  withdrawing  some  the  excess  of  water 
by  adding  baked  gypsum.  This  last  uneconomical  pro- 
ceeding is  now  laid  aside  in  France,  being  superseded  by 
the  practice  of  adding  starch-sugar.  The  fermentation  is 
best  carried  on  in  covered  vats,  since  in  open  ones  not  only 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes,  by  which  the  wine  is  ren- 
dered flatter,  but  much  of  the  alcohol  and  aroma  are  lost, 
and  the  wine  rendered  weak.  The  length  of  time  that  the 
fermentation  is  continued  in  the  large  vats  depends  on  the 
kind  of  wine  intended  to  be  made.  The  temperature  alsq 
influences  its  progress  and  the  results.  In  the  Champagne 
country,  the  grapes  which  are  to  fill  one  cure  are  all 
pressed  within  the  space  of  two  hours,  and  the  must 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  cure  for  a period  varying  from 
six  6r  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture, during  which  it  undergoes  a process  of  spontaneous 
purification,  becoming  as  clear  as  water.  The  moment 
when  this  is  complete  is  watched  for  with  the  utmost  care  ; 
it  is  then  drawn  off  into  small  casks,  which  are  wpII  sul- 
phured (a  process  which  is  hereafter  explained),  and  put 
into  cellars  below  ground,  the  bunghole  being  left  open, 
but  covered  with  a flint  stone.  The  overflowing  froth,  or 
yeast,  is  removed  from  time  to  time  till  December  or 
January,  when  the  chief  purchases  are  made,  as  then  the 
wine  can  be  tasted  and  proved.  It  is  then  also  submitted 
to  the  process  of  fining. 

At  Tokay  the  must  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vat  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  till  the  first  signs  of  fer- 
mentation are  manifested  ; it  is  then  drawn  off  into  small 
casks  (which  arc  never  sulphured)  and  placed  in  a still  part 
of  the  cellar.  The  effervescence  lasts  two  or  three  months. 

The  fermentation  spoken  of  hitherto  is  called  the  primary 
or  active  fermentation  ; but  there  is  a subsequent  one, 

| called  the  secondary  or  insensible,  which,  though  obviously 
; a continuation  of  the  former,  is  less  attended  to,  but  yet  of 
| great  importance  as  relates  to  the  ripening,  keeping,  and 
acidity  of  the  wine.  A knowledge  of  the  causes  of  fer- 
mentation, and  the  conditions  under  which  it  can  take 
place,  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  measures 
necessary  for  ripening  the  wine  and  preserving  it  in  per- 
fection. The  subject  has  been  fully  explained  in  Liebig's 
* Chemistry  of  Agriculture,’  and  a summary  only  can  be 
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given  here.  The  cause  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
law  of  La  Place  and  Berthollet: — *A  molecule  set  in 
motion  by  anv  power  can  impart  its  own  motion  to  an- 
other molecule  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact.’  Fer- 
mented yeast  is  a body  in  a state  of  decomposition,  the 
atoms  of  which  consequently  are  in  a state  of  motion  or 
transposition.  Yeast  placed  in  contact  with  sugar  com- 
municates to  the  elements  of  that  compound  the  same 
state ; in  consequence  of  which  the  constituents  of  the 
sugar  arrange  themselves  into  new  and  simpler  forms, 
namely,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  In  these  new 
compounds  the  elements  are  united  together  by  stronger 
affinities  than  they  were  in  the  sugar,  and  therefore  under 
the  conditions  in  which  they  were  produced  further  de- 
composition is  arrested. 

In  the  juice  of  the  grape  fermentation  is  excited  by  the 
access  of  air,  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  being  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  fluid.  But 
the  process  once  commenced,  continues  till  all  the  sugar 
is  completely  decomposed,  quite  independently  of  any 
further  influence  of  the  air.  In  addition  to  the  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  juice, 
there  is  also  produced  a yellow  or  grey  insoluble  substance, 
containing  a laree  quantity  of  nitrogen.  It  is  this  body 
which  possesses  the  power  of  inducing  fermentation  in  a j 
new  solution  of  sugar,  and  which  has  in  consequence  re- 
ceived the  name  of  ferment.  The  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  arc  produced  from  the  elements  of  the  sugar,  and  the 
ferment  from  those  azotized  constituents  of  the  grape-juice 
which  have  been  termed  gluten  or  vegetable  albumen. 
Gluten  dissolved  in  pure  water  undergoes  a process  of  de- 
composition ; but  the  decomposition  which  it  suffers  in  an 
isolated  state,  and  that  which  it  undergoes  when  dissolved 
in  a vegetable  juice,  belong  to  two  different  kinds  of  trans- 
formations. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  change  to 
the  insoluble  state  depends  on  an  absorption  of  oxygen,  for 
its  separation  in  this  state  may  be  effected  under  certain 
conditions  by  free  exposure  to  the  air  without  the  presence 
of  fermenting  sugar.  It  is  known  also  that  the  juice  of 
grapes  or  vegetable  juices  in  general  become  turbid  when 
in  contact  with  air  before  fermentation  commences ; and 
this  turbidity  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
precipitate  of  the  same  nature  as  ferment.  The  oxygen 
consumed  in  the  fermentation  of  wine  or  beer  is  not  taken 
from  the  atmosphere,  though  the  access  of  this  is  necessary 
to  excite  it  in  the  first  instance.  Gluten  seems  to  act 
towards  sugar  as  diastase  does  towards  starch,  namely,  im- 
parts that  impetus  to  it  which  enables  it  to  alter  its  con- 
dition. When  both  gluten  and  sugar  are  present  in  a 
liquid,  fermentation  will  go  on  till  the  decomposition  of  one 
or  other  be  complete.  When  the  quantity  of  ferment  is 
too  small  in  proportion  to  tliat  of  the  sugar,  its  putrefac- 
tion will  be  eompleted  before  the  transformation  of  all  the 
sugar  is  effected.  Some  sugar  here  remains  undccom- 
posvd,  as  the  cause  of  its  transformation  is  absent,  viz.  con- 
tact with  a body  in  a state  of  decomposition,  as  happens  in 
the  pint  tie  liqueurs , or  sweet  wines.  But  when  the  quan- 
tity of  ferment  predominates,  a certain  quantity  of  it  re- 
mains after  all  the  sugar  has  fermented,  its  decomposition 
proceeding  very  slowly  on  account  of  its  insolubility  in 
water.  This  residue  is  still  able  to  induce  fermentation 
when  introduced  into  a fresh  solution  of  sugar,  and  retains 
the  same  power  until  it  has  passed  through  all  the  stages 
of  its  own  transformation.  Hence  a certain  quantity  of 
yeast  is  necessary  in  orderfo  effect  the  transformation  of  a 
certain  portion  of  sugar ; not  because  it  acts  by  its  quantity 
in  increasing  any  affinity,  but  because  its  influence  de- 
pends solely  on  its  presence,  and  its  presence  is  necessary 
until  the  last  atom  of  sugar  is  decomposed. 

• The  juice  of  grapes  grown  in  different  climates  differs 
not  only  in  the  proportion  of  free  acid  which  it  contains, 
but  also  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  dissolved 
in  it. 

* The  quantity  of  azotized  matter  in  the  juice  seems  to  be 
the  same  in  whatever  part  the  grapes  may  grow ; at  least 
no  difference  has  been  observed  in  the  amount  of  yeast 
formed  during  fermentation  in  the  south  of  France  and  on 
the  Rhine. 

4 The  grapes  grown  in  hot  climates,  as  well  as  the  boiled 
juice  obtained  liom  them,  are  proportionally  rich  in  sugar, 
lienee  during  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  the  complete 
decomposition  of  its  azotized  matters,  and  their  separation 
in  the  insoluble  state,  are  effected  before  all  the  sugar  has 


been  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  A certain 
quantity  of  the  sugar  consequently  remains  mixed  with 
the  wine  in  an  undecomposed  state,  the  condition  neces- 
sary for  its  further  decomposition  being  absent. 

* The  azotized  matters  in  the  juice  of  grapes  of  the  tem- 
perate zones,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  completely  separated 
m the  insoluble  state,  when  the  entire  transformation  of 
the  sugar  is  effected.  The  wine  of  these  grapes  therefore 
does  not  contain  sugar,  but  variable  quantities  of  unde- 
composed gluten  in  solution.  This  gluten  gives  the  wine 
the  properly  of  becoming  spontaneously  converted  into 
vinegar  when  the  access  of  air  is  not  prevented.  For  it 
absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  insoluble  ; and  its  oxidation 
is  communicated  to  the  alcohol,  which  is  converted  into 
acetic  acid. 

4 By  allowing  the  wine  to  remain  at  rest  in  casks  with  a 
very  limited  access  of  air,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  tem- 
perature, the  oxidation  of  this  azotized  matter  is  effected 
without  the  alcohol  undergoing  the  same  change,  a higher 
temperature  being  necessary  to  enable  alcohol  to  combine 
with  oxygen.  As  long  as  the  wine  in  the  stilling-casks 
deposits  yeast,  it  can  still  be  caused  to  ferment  by  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar;  but  old  well-layed  wine  has  lost  this  pro- 
perty, because  the  condition  necessary  for  fermentation, 
namely,  a substance  in  the  act  of  decomposition  or  putre- 
faction, is  no  longer  present  in  it.  In  hotels  and  other 
places,  where  wine  is  drawn  gradually  from  a cask,  and  a 
proportional  quantity  of  air  necessarily  introduced,  its 
eretnacnuMs,  that  is,  its  conversion  into  acetic  acid,  is  pre- 
vented by  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  sulphurous 
acid.  This  acid,  by  entering  into  combination  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  cask  or  dissolved  in  the 
wine,  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter.’  (Lie- 
big, 2nd  ed.,  p.  321.) 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Schwann,  that  vinous 
fermentation  is  constantly  connected  with  the  development 
of  a peculiar  fungus,  which  he  proposes  to  call  Saccharo- 
myces.  Different  species  of  it  seem  to  be  present  in  dif- 
ferent fermenting  fluids ; hence  the  names  S.  vini,  cere- 
visue,  and  pomorura,  according  as  it  exists  in  wine,  beer, 
or  cider.  (Schwann,  Vorlaufige  Miltheilungen  heir eff end 
Vertuche  uber  die  IVeingdhrung  und  Fiiulnist : Poggen- 
i dorff's  Ann.  der  Phys.  und  Chem.,  xli.,  p.  184;  Cogniard- 
Latour,  L'  Inst  i tut,  18th  Feb.,  1837,  No.  ll>9,  p.  73;  Meyen, 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  Vegetable  Physiology  during 
the  Year  1837,  p.  83;  Meyen,  Jahresbericht  ron  detn  Jahre 
1838,  p.  56;  Meyen,  Pflanzen-Physiologie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  455, 
tab.  x.,  f.  22;  Quevenne,  Journ.  de  Pharmacies  Juin, 
1838,  p.  265 ; and  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  vol. 
ix.,  p.  579.) 

Quevenne  has  found  that,  though  the  development  of 
the  fungus  and  fermentation  are  two  distinct  actions,  what- 
ever represses  the  growth  of  the  former  hinders  the  latter. 
Certain  free  organic  acids  must  be  present,  and  alkalies, 
which  combine  with  them,  stop  completely  the  process  of 
fermentation. 

A knowledge  of  these  facts  will  enable  us  to  comprehend 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  practices  adopted  empirically 
for  the  preservation  of  wine  ; above  all,  of  those  wnieh  are 
requisite  to  prevent  it  passing  into  the  state  of  acetic  acid, 
to  which  the  wines  ot  northern  countries,  or  poor  weak 
wines,  are  most  prone. 

The  whole  process  may  be  simply  expressed  thus. 
Grape-sugar  is  a compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen. In  the  action  of  fermentation  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  atoms  is  disturbed,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
citer (ferment),  by  which  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  are 
produced  (the  former  in  a great  measure  flying  off  in  the 
torm  of  gas),  the  result  being  a diminution  of  the  atoms  of 
carbon  and  oxygen • 

Three  atoms  of  sugar  = 3 atoms  hydrogen,  3 atoms  car- 
bon, 3 atoms  oxygen,  decomposed ; 

One  atom  of  alcohol  = 3 atoms  hydrogen,  2 atoms  car- 
bon, 1 atom  oxygen,  formed ; 

One  atom  of  carbonic  acid  ==  1 atom  carbon,  2 atoms 
oxygen,  formed.  [Alcohol.] 

So  long  as  any  sugar  is  present,  the  power  of  the  gluten 
(exciter)  is  exerted  in  converting  it  into  alcohol ; but  no 
sugar  remaining,  its  energy  is  directed  to  the  alcohol, 
which  is  changed  into  vinegar  by  acquiring  one  atom  of 
oxygen  ; yet  not  immediately,  as  is  frequently  stated,  but 
through  the  influence  of  aldehyde , which  is  alcohol  de- 
prived of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  being  oxi- 
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distil  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  in  contact  with  it,  and 
forming  water,  neat  being  evolved  at  the  same  time  : the 
aldehyde,  having  a great  affinity  for  oxygen,  combines 
therefore  directly  with  it,  producing  acetic  acid.  The  for- 
mula for  these  is  as  follows : — 

Grape-sugar  . . C 12  H 14  O 14 

This  contains  exactly  the 
elements  of  four  atoms  of 

carbonic  acid  gas  . C 8 . . 02  disappears. 

and  two  atoms  of  alcohol  . C4  H6  02 
The  formation  of  acetic  acid 
from  alcohol  consists  of  two 
stages : 1st,  the  abstraction 
of  hydrogen,  by  which  alde- 
hyde is  formed  ; and,  2ndly, 
the  addition  of  oxygen,  by 
which  noetic  acid  is  pro- 
duced. Alcohol  ..  , C4  II C 02 

gives  by  . — H2 

Aldehyde  . . . C4  H4  02 

and  this  gives  by  . • 4-02 

Hydrated  acetic  acid.  , C4  114  04 

Or  hypothetic  dry  acetic  acid  C*4  II 3 03 
(Kane's  Elements  qf  Chemistry,  p.  896,  &c.) 

The  one  atom  of  hydrogen  taken  from  the  aldehyde  has 
combined  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  which 
also  results  from  the  process.  Hence  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cluding the  atmospheric  air,  as  the  chief  source  of  oxygen  ; 
or  introducing  some  other  element  which  will  combine 
with  the  oxygen  more  readily  than  the  aldehyde  can  do  ; 
or  keeping  the  alcohol  at  a low  temperature,  which  is  ad- 
verse to  this  combination.  These  various  objects  are  at- 
tempted to  be  accomplished  by  racking,  sulphuring, 
fining,  mixing,  bottling,  and  keeping  the  wine  tn  cellars 
the  temperature  qf  which  is  low. 

It  must  be  obvious  tliat  the  employment  of  these  means 
is  directed  against  the  occurrence  of  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. as  they  are  mostly  inadequate  to  check  the  vinous 
fermentation,  and  altogether  unnecessary,  since,  so  Ion? 
as  the  vinous  fermentation  is  going  on,  i.  e.  as  long  . 
alcohol  continues  to  be  generated,  the  wine  is  gaining  in 
quality.  Once  begun,  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  is 
nowise  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation ; the  more  thoroughly  it  is  excluded  therefore, 
while  the  vinous  (insensible)  fermentation,  by  which  the 
wine  is  ameliorated,  goes  on,  the  acetous  fermentation 
cannot  commence. 

From  the  above  extract  from  Liebig,  it  appears  that 
while  the  axotized  matter  ( gluten)  in  grapes,  wherever 
grown,  is  a fixed  quantity,  the  acids  and  saccharine 
matter  are  variable.  When  there  is  more  saccharine 
matter,  as  in  Kivesaltes,  Froutignan,  and  Tokay,  than 
there  is  gluten  to  transform  into  alcohol,  a portion  of 
uudecomposed  sugar  remains,  sufficient  not  only  to  give 
that  taste  which. has  acquired  for  them  the  name  of  sweet 
wines,  but  also  to  exert  the  usual  preservative  power  of 
sugar,  when  present  in  large  quantities,  and  resist  decom- 
position. Thus  Muscadine  wine  has  been  kept  two 
hundred  years;  Mountain,  buried  at  the  time  of  the  lire 
of  London,  and  disinterred  in  1811,  was  excellent ; and  old 
Tokay,  called  vino  ri trauma,  is  in  perfection  at  the  end 
of  a century.  This  wine  needs  neither  sulphuring  nor 
fining  [Schaina,  Ungarns  lleinbau,  erster  band,  p.  75) ; 
the  casks  are  hermetrically  bunged.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  To  the  juice  of  grapes  grown  in  colder  climates 
or  cold  seasons,  sugar,  especially  starch-sugar,  is  added  at. 
the  beginning  of  the  fermentation,  in  order  to  consume  all 
the  leaven.  Also  to  wiae  winch  it  is  apprehended  is 
about  to  become  sour,  or  pricked,  as  the  find  sign  of  its 
becoming  acetified  is  termed,  sugar  is  also  added ; but 
if  vinegar  has  really  been  formed,  this  introduction  of  sugar, 
so  far  from  hindering,  only  hastens  the  furtlier  transforma- 
tion, as  the  presence  of  vinegar  is  the  most  powerfully 
disposing  agent  to  this  change. 

When  a dru  wine  is  wished,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the 
sugar  should  be  transformed  into  alcohol.  To  do  this  the 
fermentation  is  excited  from  time  to  time,  by  rolling  the 
wine,  or  returning  it  to  the  lees  to  feed.  As  the  wine 
contains  variable  quantities  of  undecompoeed  gluten  in 
solution  or  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  it  is 


only  necessary  to  stir  up  the  lees  to  re-excite  the  fermen- 
tation. 

But  lest  the  point  should  bo  passed  when  the  vinous 
fermentation  is  nearly  complete,  and  the  acetous  would 
begin,  all  the  undecomposed  ferment  is  removed.  Much 
of  it  remains  in  the  vat  in  which  the  first  and  violent 
fermentation  takes  place ; when  the  fermenting  liquid  is 
put  in  casks,  these  are  generally  kept  nearly  full,  by  fre- 
quent additions  of  fresh  juice,  so  that  much  of  the  ferment 
works  out  at  the  bung-hole,  which  is  seldom  perfectly 
closed  for  two  or  three  months.  Racking  is  practised, 
for  valuable  wines,  as  often  as  three  times  the  first  year. 
This  consists  in  transferring  the  wine  to  a Irish  cask.  It 
is  in  doing  this  that  the  practice  of  sulphuring  is  mostly 
adopted.  It  consists  in  burning  sulphur-matches  or 
linen  steeped  in  sulphuc  in  the  cask,  previously  well 
rinsed,  by  which  all  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  is 
consumed,  and  a quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  pro- 
duced. This  must  be  carefully  done,  as,  if  in  excess,  the 
wine  acquires  the  taste  of  sulphur,  which  it  would  keep  for 
some  time.  White  wines  require  most  sulphur,  especially 
when  very  dry.  It  is  proper  to  transfer  the  wine  im- 
mediately to  the  exhausted  cask,  otherwise  it  would 
speedily  get  filled  again  with  common  atmospheric  air. 
Dr.  M*Culloch  recommends  the  following  method,  as  he 
remarks  that  by  the  common  method  of  tapping  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  draw  the  wine  without  mixing  a 
portion  of  the  lees  with  it : — • To  effect  it,  a cock  is  intro- 
duced into  the  full  cask  at  the  usual  place  of  tapping, 
three  or  four  inches  above  its  bottom,  from  which  a leather 
hose  (a  flexible  caoutchouc  tube  would  be  better)  pipe 
passes  into  the  bung-hole  of  the  empty  one.  A common 
pair  of  bellows  may  then  lie  so  fitted  to  the  bung-hole  of 
the  full  cask  as  to  force  by  its  action  the  whole  of  the 
clear  liquor  through  the  hose  into  the  empty  vessel.  By 
this  means  tho  least  possible  disturbance  w created,  and 
the  wine  is  at  the  same  time  preserved  from  the  injurious 
contact  of  atmospheric  air’  (p.  129). 

The  whole  of  the  wine  should  not  be  drawn  off,  as  the 
cap  frequently  contains  principles  which  would  readily 
re-excite  fermentation.  What  is  left  may  be  employed  to 
form  either  brandy  or  vinegar,  according  to  its  kind  or 
value.  Another  means  may  be  used,  instead  of  sulphuring, 
to  preventing  the  acetous  fermentation,  viz.  the  use  of 
sulphite  of  potash.  A drachm  is  in  general  sufficient  for 
a pipe  of  wine,  and  it  communicates  no  taste.  The  utility 
of  both  agents  consists  in  absorbing  any  trace  of  oxygen, 
and  )>rcventing  it  acting  on  the  organic  substance.  Many 
volatile  oils  have  the  power  of  checking  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, but  their  odour  is  a practical  obstacle  to  their 
employment.  They  probably  act  by  hindering  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fungus  (Saccharomyccs  vini)  formerly  spoken 
of.  Alkalies,  combining  with  the  free  acids,  the  presence 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  process  of  fermentation,  also 
hinder  it,  but  as  they  are  destructive  of  the  qualities  of 
the  wine,  they  are  inadmissible.  Black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. though  recommended  by  Dr.  M'Culloch,  should 
never  be  used  for  wine  where  sulphuring  has  been  em- 
ployed, as  it  would  most  readily  give  off  oxygen. 

ft  must  be  obvious  that  racking  can  only  free  the  wine 
from  matters  which  are  insoluble,  and  either  deposited 
among  the  lees  or  floating  on  the  surface.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  some  other  matters  held  in  solution,  a 
different  practice  is  adopted.  This  constitutes  the 
process  of  fining.  Isinglass  in  solution  in  wine,  or 
white  of  eggs,  is  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  quantity  of  the  wine-fining  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wine,  ns  also  to  its  age. 
The  common  and  new  wines  require  more  isinglass  than 
the  fine  and  old  ones.  If  the  wines  have  been  deprived 
of  the  tannin  extracted  from  the  Reeds  of  the  grape,  isin- 
glass has  no  influence  in  purifying  them.  If  kept  in  oak 
casks  however,  as  is  always  the  rule  in  France,  they  ex- 
tract tannin  from  their  sides.  Numerous  powders  ami 
compounds,  as  well  as  other  expedients  for  keeping  or 
improving  wines,  are  detailed  in  Jullien,  Manuel  du  Som- 
melier. The  process  of  fining  is  always  repeated  pre- 
vious to  bottling  the  wine. 

At  Bordeaux  the  white  wines  are  generally  ready  for  the 
first  racking  in  December, tin* red  not  till  March  : the  second 
racking  is  to  prevent  the  working  which  the  great  heats  of 
Julv  and  August  might  occasion  in  them  ; and  the  third, 
in  October,  before  the  cold  comes  on.  A favourable  state 
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of  the  weather  mast  be  chosen  for  these  processes  ; that  is, 
when  it  is  fine  and  clear,  and  when  the  winds  are  in  the 
north,  north-east,  or  east,  because  the  wine  is  finer  and 
dearer  then  than  in  the  rainy  weather.  (Paguierre,  p.  59.) 
A fourth  racking  take*  place  in  eighteen  months  after  the 
vintage,  in  March  ; it  is  then  that  the  casks  may  bestowed 
with  the  bung  at  the  side.  After  this  it  only  requires  to 
be  racked  twice  a year,  in  March  and  October.  When  it 
has  attained  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  it  requires  racking 
only  once  a year,  which  is  always  done  in  March,  the 
moment  when  the  wines  are  always  finer  and  clearer  than 
at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  qualities  of  a good  wine  is  firmness  or  dura- 
bility ; but  in  this  respect  there  is  great  difference  among 
wine\  and  one  possessing  every  other  requisite  may  be 
deficient  in  this  essential.  This  may  be  imparted  to  it, 
however,  by  adding  some  other  stronger  wine,  or  one 
little  disposed  to  undergo  any  deleterious  change.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  practice  of  mixing  wines,  or,  as  it  may  be  | 
termed,  their  medication,  vulgarly  called  doctoring , 
which  being  a judicious  and  honourable  proceeding, 
when  the  only  articles  employed  are  the  real  produce  of 
the  grape,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  unwholesome 
admixtures  and  dishonest  practices,  which  deserve  to  be 
reprobated. 

Thus  some  of  the  first  growths  of  the  Claret  country 
require  to  he  supported  by  the  addition  of  Hermitage.  It 
is  obvious  that  no  fraud  is  here  contemplated,  since  the 
Hermitage  is.  perhaps,  the  more  expensive  wine  of  the 
two,  and  the  maker  can  afford  to  add  it  only  to  the  first 
growths.  It  in  no  degree  impairs  the  fine  characteris- 
tics of  the  choicest  claret,  nor  diminishes  the  lightness  for 
which  first-rate  claret  is  remarkable.  Where  working  the 
wines  is  practised  to  fit  them  for  the  depraved  taste  of  the 
majority  of  consumers  in  England,  w ho  are  accustomed  to  j 
the  stronger  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  case  is  very 
different ; and  to  the  second  and  third  growths  the  red 
wines  of  Roussillon,  Bene  Carlo  from  Spain,  and  brandy 
are  added — to  the  detriment  of  the  character  of  Claret. 
The  latter  addition  is  made  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  wine  to  bear  the  voyage.  This,  ex- 
cept so  for  as  a very  small  quantity  of  brandy  is  concerned, 
is  altogether  erroneous,  not  only  as  relates  to  Claret,  but 
also  to  Port  and  Sherry.  The  wines  of  Basse  ins  and  St.- 
Kulalie-d'Ambares,  two  parishes  near  Bordeaux,  furnish  a 
wine  which  is  generally  purchased  for  the  French  navy, 
because  it  keeps  well,  and  improves  greatly  at  sea.  The 
French  wine-brokers  at  Bordeaux,  familiar  with  the  quali- 
ties of  the  first  growths,  and  jealous  for  the  reputation  of 
their  country,  deplore  the  deterioration  which  much  of  their 
w’ioes  undergo  to  fit  them  for  the  English  market.  Still 
Claret  with  no  other  addition  Ilian  Hermitage  may  be  ob- 
tained here,  provided  a proper  price  is  given,  by  resorting 
to  winc-mercnants  of  high  repute.  Two  Sherries  come  to 
England  devoid  of  brandy,  Amontillado  and  Manzanillo  ; 
and  it  is  now  the  wish  of  rort-wine  merchants,  of  the  high- 
est character  for  science  and  probity,  to  introduce  Port- 
wine  with  as  small  an  admixture  of  brandy  as  possible, 
thereby  consulting  the  health  as  well  as  palate  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Brandy  added  after  the  early  stages  of  fermenta- 
tion is  only  mingled,  not  incorporated  with,  the  wine — 
increasing  its  spintuosity,  but  not  its  vinosity,  and  produc- 
ing on  the  human  stomach,  liver,  and  other  organs  the 
same  effect  as  brandy  merely  diluted  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  water.  The  extension  therefore  of  a taste  for  the 
pure  and  unsophisticated  wines  in  this  country  would  be  a 
national  benefit.  Sometimes  the  object  in  mixing  wines  is 
to  produce  a compound  having  a different  or  more  agree- 
able quality  than  either  of  the  wines  singly  possesses : hence 
the  mixing  of  the  Rhinc-wincs  almost  constitutes  a science. 
Of  all  wines  Sherry  is  the  most  mixed  with  the  vintages  of 
different  years.  * The  wine-merchants  of  Xercs  never  ex- 
haust their  stock  of  finest  and  oldest  wine.  According  to 
the  price  at  which  the  wine  expedited  to  the  market  is 
intended  to  be  sold,  it  contains  a larger  or  smaller  propor- 
tion of  old  wine.  But  it  is  only  in  wines  of  a very  high 
price  that  even  a small  portion  of  their  finest  wines  is 
mixed.  What  is  withdrawn  from  the  oldest  and  finest 
casks  is  made  up  from  the  casks  which  approach  them  ; 
nearest  in  age  and  quality,  and  these  are  again  replenished 
from  the  next  in  age  and  quality  to  them.  Thus  a cask  of 
wine,  said  to  be  fifty  years  old,  may  contain  a portion  of 
the  vintages  of  thirty  or  forty  seaborn.’  (Busby,  p.  3.) 


! A Sherry,  the  unmixed  produce  of  one  vintage,  may  now 
j and  then,  by  a rare  chance,  be  obtained. 

‘ It  is  difficult  to  give  any  rules  for  the  mixing  of  wines, 
as  the  taste  and  experience  ol*the  maker  are  the  only  guides 
J to  be  depended  upon.  It  generally  happens  that  when 
two  distinct  wines  are  mixed,  the  process  of  fermentation 
i is  partially  renewed,  or  tire  mixture,  in  technical  language, 
I frets.  This  observ  ation  has  led  to  a valuable  practice 
in  this  manipulation,  namely,  fretting-in,  technically  so 
j called.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  mixed  wines  unite 
into  one  durable  and  homogeneous  liquor  only  in  conse- 
quence of  this  fermentation.  A season  and  circumstances 
arc  therefore  chosen,  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  wines  to 
be  thus  mixed  are  either  in  a state  of  renewed  fermenta- 
tion or  show  a tendency  to  it.  The  wines  being  then  pro- 
portioned according  to  the  fancy  or  experience  of  the  ope- 
rator, a strong  fermentation  is  excited,  which  is  still 
I further  assisted  by  agitation.  When  this  process,  which  is 
conducted  with  the  precautions  formerly  laid  down  for  the 
treatment  of  close  fermentation,  is  completed,  the  wine 
has  become  uniform,  and  is  converted  into  a homogeneous 
liquor,  with  no  forther  tendency  to  change  than  if  it^had 
originally  been  produced  by  one  operation.  A repetition 
of  the  processes  of  fining  and  racking  suffices  to  perfect  it, 
by  disengaging  such  superfluous  leaven,  lee,  or  colour  as 
would  spoil  its  appearance  or  endanger  its  durability.’ 
(Dr.  M‘Culloch,  p.  135.) 

These  processes  having  been  completed,  the  wine  is  left 
in  the  cask,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  wood,  to  mature. 
The  length  of  time  required  for  this  differs  much  in  the 
different  wines,  and  among  dishonest  dealers  ever)'  expe- 
dient is  used  to  hasten  it,  so  as  to  give  new  wine  the  ap- 
pearance of  age.  Heat  has  a considerable  influence,  and  the 
antients  often  put  their  wines  into  stoves,  called  fumaria. 
It  is  the  modem  practice  to  send  several  wines  either  on  voy- 
ages to  warm  climates  or  even  leave  them  there  for  years. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Sherry  and  Madeira ; the 
fine  qualities  of  the  latter  wane  are  very  greatly  developed 
by  a few  years'  sojourn  at  Madras.  Considerable  evapora- 
tion, as  well  as  ullage,  occurs  during  this  time  ; but  it  is 
remarkable  that  during  the  first  years  that  the  wine  re- 
mains in  the  cask  the  watery  particles  chiefly  evaporate, 
so  that  the  wine  gains  in  alcoholic  strength,  as  well  as 
flavour.  Afterwards  the  alcohol  begins  to  evaporate  : and 
it  is  probable  that  at  the  period  when  the  wines  begiu  to 
lose  alcohol  they  cease  to  improve  in  flavour.  They  are 
then  fit  to  be  bottled.  The  amount  of  evaporation  varies 
with  the  climate,  and  kind  of  wood  of  which  the  cask 
consists.  In  some  cases  it  is  as  much  as  one-twelfth  per 
cent,  per  annum — especially  if  the  cask  is  of  Spanish  chest- 
nut, which  is  a most  objectionable  wood  from  the  taste  it 
imparts.  Memel  or  Danxig  oak  is  exclusively  used  for 
the  finer  Port  wines ; American  oak  is  cheaper,  but  not  so 
good.  The  presence  of  two  staves  of  chestnut  in  each 
cask  has  been  known  to  impart  a taste,  slight  at  first,  but 
at  last  so  marked  as  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  wine. 
The  ullage  is  greatest  in  new  casks ; and  hence  old  ones, 
when  clean  and  sound,  are  preferred. 

During  the  stay  of  the  wine  in  the  wood  a deposit  of  tar- 
tar («.*.  impure  bi-tartrate  of  potash)  and  other  substances 
occurs.  The  colour  undergoes  a change,  especially  of  the 
red  wines ; which  is  not  similar  in  all.  Thus  while  the 
Port  wines  become  lighter,  those  of  Mcdoc  become  deeper ; 
hence,  to  give  the  appearance  of  age  to  Port  wine*,  white 
Port  is  added ; but  to  Clarets  the  black  wine  of  C'ahors  is 
added.  The  wine  is  thought  to  ripen  better  in  large  than 
small  casks  : this  led  to  the  construction  of  the  enormous 
tuns  of  Heidelberg.  Where  any  of  the  wine  is  drawn  oft', 
it  is  necessary  to  fill  up  the  void  as  speedily  as  possible 
with  wine  nearly  of  the  same  quality,  otherwise  the  air 
causes  the  remainder  to  become  sour.  Where  wine  is  not 
to  be  had,  the  introduction  of  a quantity  of  olive  oil  protects 
the  wine.  A fungus  is  very  apt  to  stretch  across  the  surface 
of  the  wine,  if  one  or  other  of  these  precautions  is  neglected. 
While  in  the  vaults  or  cellars,  the  casks  are  very  apt  to 
become  affected  with  the  dry-rot , by  which  much  fine 
wine  may  be  lost,  especially  if  the  cellars  be  damp.  To 
guard  against  this,  the  casks  should  be  carefully  inspected 
from  time  to  time.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
fungus  called  Racodium  cellare,  or  mouse-skin  Bvshus  i.Gre- 
ville’s  Scottish  Cryptngamic  Flora,  pi.  259 ; the  Fib  ri  Ilona 
Vin.tr ia  of  Sowerby  s Fungi . t.  432, 387,  f.  3) : as  this  occurs 
only  in  dry  cellars,  it  is  a proof  of  their  sound  condition. 
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Cellars  and  vaults  should  be  as  remote  as  possible  from 
streets  and  other  ways  by  which  waggons  pass,  the  vibra- 
tions caused  by  these  often  disturbing  the  more  delicate 
wines. 

When  wines  have  been  kept  in  the  wood  for  the  period 
which  experience  has  fixed  as  that  proper  for  attaining 
maturity,  they  are  generally  put  into  bottles  or  flasks.  In 
these  some  further  change  goes  on,  by  which  they  are  still 
further  ameliorated.  In  many  red  wines  a deposit  occurs, 
forming  a crust  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bottle. 

The  operation  of  bottling  should  take  place  in  fine 
weather,  if  possible  in  March  or  October.  Before  this  is 
done  the  wine  must  be  fined,  either  with  white  of  eggs, 
very  fresh,  or  isinglass ; after  which  the  cask  must  be  left 
to  repose  ten  or  fifteen  davs,  according  to  the  weather. 
The  bottles  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  if  not  new,  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  lead-drops  remain  in  them,  as  these 
spoil  the  wine  and  render  it  deleterious. 

The  corks  should  be  perfectly  sound,  and  as  elastic  as 
possible,  so  that  when  driven  home  they  may  expand  be- 
yond the  contracted  part  of  the  neck  of  tne  bottle,  and 
thoroughly  exclude  the  air.  To  assist  in  this  object,  as 
well  as  to  protect  the  corks  from  insects,  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  is  often  dipped  in  melted  wax.  If  gum  elemi  be  an 
ingredient  in  the  wax,  insects  arc  less  prone  to  attack  the 
corks.  But  the  wine  within  often  corrodes  the  cork;  this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  Madeira  and  all  sweet  wines. 
Such  also  are  most  liable  to  the  aggressions  of  insects, 
and  must  frequently  be  recorked.  All  these  inconveni- 
ences, as  well  as  the  serious  loss  of  wine  resulting  from 
them,  are  likely  to  be  got  entirely  rid  of  by  the  use  of  the 
patent  caoutchouc  stoppers,  which,  besides  being  in  the 
first  instance  cheaper  than  corks,  can  be  often  used  a second 
time;  they  seal  hermetically  the  wine,  to  which  they  are 
incapable  of  communicating  either  taste  or  colour,  anil  are 
not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  For  Champagne, 
which  has  always  to  be  corked  twice,  they  oiler  great  ad- 
vantages. A*  'Champagne  is  bottled  after  remaining  at 
longest  only  three  years  in  the  cask,  considerable  deposit 
takes  place  in  the  bottle.  When  recorked  this  is  got  rid 
of  by  the  process  of  degorgement.  The  bottle  is  inclined, 
the  mouth  downwards,  till  all  the  sediment  is  lodged  in 
the  neck  ; the  cork  is  withdrawn,  some  of  the  wine  rushes 
out,  carrying  before  it  the  lees ; the  escape  of  the  rest  is 
hindered  by  an  adroit  adaptation  of  the  fore-finger.  To  fill 
up  the  void  caused  by  the  wine  which  has  escaped,  a solu- 
tion of  sugar-candy  in  any  of  the  common  red  wines  of  the 
country  is  added : the  permanent  cork  for  the  caoutchouc 
stopper)  is  now  introduced  ; when  the  latter,  a simple  but 
convenient  piece  of  mechanism  is  used  : it  is  then  wired 
down,  and  occasionally  covered  with  tin-foil.  Ifpreserved 
in  a cool  cellar,  good  Champagne  may  be  kept  in  perfec- 
tion ten  or  twenty  years.  In  the  great  stores  at  Khcims 
the  breakage  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  ten  per  cent. 
The  Italian  wines  often  have  only  olive-oil  poured  into  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  without  using  a cork. 

When  ready  for  the  consumer  wine  presents  a combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  has  always  recommended  it  as  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  beverages  known.  Yet  wines  dif- 
fer much,  not  only  in  those  nicer  points  which  elude  the 
research  of  the  chemist,  but  also  in  those  matters  which  are 
within  his  reach,  and  the  quantitative  analysis  of  which  he 
can  easily  furnish.  To  give  a full  differential  account  of 
even  the  more  common  wines  is  impossible : a general 
view  is  all  that  can  be  attempted.  Most  wines  contain  the 
following  principles,  in  greater  or  less  proportion ; the 
chief  differences  being  the  circumstance  of  the  wine  being 
a white  or  red  one : — 

Water.  Alcohol.  Bouquet  (volatile  oil  f an  tether  ?). 
Sugar.  Gum.  Extractive  matter.  Gluten  ( except  when 
tannin  it  present).  Acetic  acid.  Malic  acid/  Citric 
acid?  Bi-tartrate  of  potash.  Tartrate  of  alumina  and 
potash  (in  German  wines).  Sulphate  of  potash.  Chlo- 
l ides  of  sodium  and  potassium.  Tannin.  Colouring-matter 
of  husk  (in  red  wines).  Carbonic  acid  (in  Chamjtagne  and 
other  effervescing  wines,  and  probably  in  small  projMrtion 
tn  many  other  wines.) 

Wines  are  classified  according  to  the  predominance  of 
certain  of  these  ingredients.  When  muen  alcohol  is  pre- 
sent, they  are  termed  strong  or  generous;  when  otherwise,  j 
light  or  weak  ; when  much  sugar  undecomposed,  sweet  or 
iuhcious  vins  de  liqueur  i ; when  little,  dry:  if  a free  acid  i 
in  considerable  proportion  be  present,  they  are  called  i 


acid  or  acescent;  when  much  carbonic  acid  is  present, 
then  sparkling  or  effervescing  (/ noussettx  of  the  French, 
schaumurine , German  .1.  Water  is  more  abundant  in  wines 
made  in  wet  seasons,  and  in  the  wine  from  new  vineyards 
or  young  vines.  These  are  also  most  prone  to  become 
sour.  With  the  antients  it  was  a great  object  to  get  rid  of 
the  watery  portion,  and  lor  this  purpose  they  employed 
various  expedients,  and  often  rendered  them  as  thick  as 
tar.  The  plan  now  adopted  by  the  French  is  best,  to  add 
starch-sugar  to  the  must.  The  cheapness  of  this  is  not  its 
only  recommendation,  as  it  really  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
grape-sugar.  [Sugar.] 

Alcohol. — The  amount  of  this  principle  present  in  wines 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  chemists,  who  are  now  gene- 
rally agreed  that  it  exists  from  an  early  stage  of  the  fer- 
mentation, and  is  not  a product  of  distillation,  as  Kouelle, 
Fabbroni,  and  others  maintained.  But  in  addition  to  that 
naturally  present,  much  brandy  is  too  often  introduced  into 
wines  intended  for  the  English  market.  The  table  by  Mr. 
Brande,  of  the  quantity  in  different  wines,  is  generally 
quoted ; but  recent  analyses  show  that  the  amounts  stated 
are  much  too  high,  probably  from  his  having  operated  on 
wines  largely  adulterated.  The  following  table*  of  Julia 
Fontenelle  and  Professor  Christ ison  are  more  to  be  relied 
on,  and  agree  better  with  that  of  Dr.  Henderson. 

M.  Julia- Fontenelle's  Table. 

Alcohul  Alroliui 


Bamyulls 

by  Volume 
per  ewit. 

by  Volume, 
per  cent 

21*96 

Mcze  . . 

. 18-00 

Rives&ltcs 

21*80 

Bezidrcs  . 

. 18*40 

Colliouvre 

21*62 

Lanel  . 

. 18-10 

Lapalme 

20*93 

Montpellier  , 

, 17*65 

Mirepeissel  . 

20*45 

Carcassone  . 

. 17*22 

Salces  . 

20  43 

Frontignan  . 

. 16-90 

Narbonne 

10-90 

Bourgogne  . 

• 14-75 

Lcrignan 

19  40 

Bordeaux  . 

. 14-73 

Leucate  de  Fiton 

19-70 

Champagne  . 

. 12*20 

Montagnac  . 
Nissan  . 

19-30 

18-80 

Toulouse 

. 11*97 

Dr.  Christison's  Table , from  Experiments  in  1838. 


Port,  weakest  .... 

Ale.  by; 
wrijfht, 

14*97 

Proof  sp 
by  voL 

J«T  ertit. 

30*56 

„ mean  of  7 wines  • 

16-20 

33*91 

„ strongest  .... 

White  Port  ..... 

17*10 

37  27 

14*97 

31*31 

Sherry,  weakest  .... 

13*98 

30*84 

„ mean  of  13  wines  not  long  in  cask 

15*37 

33-59 

„ strongest  .... 

16  17 

35*12 

„ mean  of  9 long  in  cask  in  East 
Indies  .... 

14*72 

32-30 

H Madre  da  Xcres  . . . 

16*90 

37*06 

Madeira,  long  in  cask  in  East  Indies 

14*09 

30*80 

„ strongest  .... 

16-90 

37-00 

Teneriffe,  long  in  cask  in  Calcutta  . 

13*84 

30*21 

Sercial 

15*45 

33*65 

Dry  Lisbon 

16*14 

34-71 

Shiraz 

12*95 

28  30 

Amontillado 

12*63 

27-60 

Claret,  first  growth,  1811 

7 *72 

16*95 

Chateau-I^tour,  first  growth,  1825  . 

7-78 

17*06 

Rosan,  second  growth,  1825  . 

7-61 

16-74 

Vin  Ordinaire,  Bordeaux 

8-99 

18-96 

Rivcsaltes 

9*31 

22*35 

Malmsey 

12*86 

28*37 

Rudesheimer,  first  quality 

840 

18*44 

„ inferior  ditto  . . 

6*90 

15*19 

Hambachcr.  first  quality  . . 

Edinburgh  Ale,  unbottled 

7*35 

16*15 

5*70 

12-60 

„ two  years  bottled 

600 

1340 

London  Porter,  four  months  in  bottle 

5-36 

11-91 

The  condition  in  which  alcohol  exists  .as  the  natuial 
product  of  the  primary  and  secondary  fermentation  of  the 
grape  is  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  found  when 
obtained  by  distillation,  even  of  wine,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
finest  French  brandy.  The  addition  of  any  distilled  spirit 
to  wine  is  always  to  be  reprobated,  a*  it  destroys  Ihe  finer 
qualities  of  the  wine,  making  it  fiat  and  mawkish.  That 
much  alcohol  is  not  necessary  to  the  keeping  of  wine  is 
clear,  since  the  Khine  wines  keep  for  a century,  yet  in 
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these  the  quantity  of  alcohol  is  seldom  more  than  eight  or 
nine  per  cent.  Dr.  M*Culloch  has  forcibly  pointed  out 
the  evils  of  adding  brandy  to  wine  in  his  ‘ Remarks,’  p.  140: 
This  practice,  universal  in  the  wines  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Sicily  which  are  intended  for  the  English  market,  has 
also  been  introduced  into  our  domestic  wines,  under  the 
mistaken  notion  of  preventing  them  turning  sour,  and 
with  the  idea  that  it  enabled  them  to  keep  a longer  time.’ 
So  far  from  assisting  in  preserving  the  wine,  it  decomposes 
it.  However  slow  the  effects  of  this  decomposition  may 
appear,  they  arc  not  the  less  certain.  The  first  and  most 
conspicuous  effect  is  the  Iobs  of  that  undefinable  lively  or 
brisk  flavour  which  all  those  who  possess  accuracy  of  taste 
can  discover  in  French  wines  or  in  natural  wines ; and  a 
flatness,  which  must  be  sensible,  by  the  principle  of  con- 
trast, to  the  dullest  palate  which  shall  compare  the  taste 
of  Claret  with  that  of  Port,  or  that  of  Hock  or  Grave  with 
Lisbon  or  Hucellas.  It  tends  equally,  although  in  a greater 
length  of  lime,  to  destroy  the  union  of  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple, which  is  well  known  to  be  deposited  in  Port  wines, 
and  apparently  in  a great  measure  from  the  action  of  this 
foreign  substance.  This  fact  explains  why  dishonest  wine- 
merchants  add  brandy  to  their  Port  wines,  to  give  them 
earlier  the  appearance  of  age,  by  producing  the  crust,  a 
criterion  by  which  no  experienced  or  intelligent  wine- 
drinker  allows  himself  to  be  misled.  Moreover  no  quan- 
tity of  brandy  can  hinder  the  process  of  acetiflcation, 
if  the  circumstances  favourable  to  it  arc  present.  The 
only  effect  of  adding  brandy  is  to  make  the  vinegar 
stronger,  not  to  prevent  its  formation.  This  is  sufficiently 
proved  in  the  process  of  making  vinegar  in  Germany,  by 
what  is  termed  the  quick  vinegar-work,  viz.  by  which 
alcohol  is  directly  transformed  into  vinegar  in  a few  hours. 
(Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ‘Acetic  Acid.’)  I have  dwelt 
the  more  on  this  subject  because  this  view  is  opposed  to 
all  popular  opinions  and  practices,  opinions  most  assuredly 
founded  on  erroneous  and  vague  analogies  drawn  from 
some  supposed  preservative  power  residing  in  spirits.  I 
nm  the  more  particular  in  calling  to  this  subject  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  may  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
domestic  wines,  because  a notion  is  prevalent  that  these 
wines  are  above  a))  others  deficient  in  durability,  and  can- 
not exist  without  this  admixture.  The  effect,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  to  destroy  the  briskness  of  these  wines,  often  the 
only  meritorious  quality  they  possess,  while  it  increases 
their  expense  and  diminishes  their  salubrity’  (p.  156). 

The  alcohol  thus  uncombined  acts  on  the  organs  of  the 
body  in  the  same  way  as  alcohol  only  diluted  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  water.  This  is  manifest  oven  in  the 
difference  of  the  moral  effects  of  unadulterated  wine,  in 
which  the  spirit  is  an  integral  element,  and  those  of  the 
coloured  liquids  which  serve  merely  as  a vehicle  for  a 
large  portion  of  alcohol.  The  pure  light  wines  of  France  I 
and  Germany  produce  an  agreeable  exhilaration  of  mind,  i 
very  unlike  the  mere  physical  excitement,  almost  amount-  ' 
ing  to  ferocity,  which  results  from  the  largely  brandied 
wines,  which  are  too  much  in  vogue  in  England. 

The  diseases  also  which  attend  spirit-drinkers,  chiefly 
disorders  of  the  liver,  are  commonly  met  with  among  the 
consumers  of  wines  to  which  brandy  or  whiskey  has  been 
adventitiously  added,  though  such  disorders  rarely  if  ever 
follow  even  the  intemperate  use  of  pure  wine.  Much 
therefore  of  the  ill-healtn  supposed  to  follow  the  habitual 
use  of  wine  must  be  attributed  to  the  alcohol  with  which 
they  are  adulterated,  not  to  the  wine  itself.  Certain  it  is 
that  intoxication  is  a very  rare  occurrence  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  wine-producing  countries.  It  has  been 
held  to  be  inexplicable  why  a quantity  of  alcohol  form- 
ing an  integral  portion  of  some  good  sound  wine  will  not 
affect  the  bead  to  the  extent  or  with  the  rapidity  that 
half  the  quantity  will  do  when  taken  pure,  or  »ti!l  more 
rapidly  wnen  diluted  with  water.  If  the  power  which  all 
vegetable  acids  possess  of  counteracting  intoxication  be 
called  to  mind,  it  seems  natural  that  the  free  acids  pre- 
sent in  wine  should  hinder  the  spirit  from  acting  preju- 
dicially. Tartaric  acid,  that  one  most  common  in  good 
wine,  has  the  greatest  power  in  this  respect.  [Tartaric 
Acid.]  As  the  domestic  wines,  whether  obtained  from 
the  makers  of  needs,  or  prepared  at  home,  have  the 
largest  quantity  of  alcohol  adventitiously  mixed  with 
them,  often  to  the  amount  of  a fourth  or  even  a third,  it  is 
moat  important  that  the  facts  above  stated  should  be 
known  to  the  consumers  of  them,  more  particularly  to 
P.  C.,  No.  1738. 


females,  who  frequently  imagine  that  they  are  taking 
something  less  objectionable  in  preferring  these  to  the 
wines  used  by  men.  The  light  wines  of  France,  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Moselle,  or  the  Amontillado  and  Manzanilla  of 
Spain,  to  which  brandv  is  not  added,  are  much  to  be  com- 
mended, as  more  wholesome  and  not  very  much  more  ex- 
pensive : at  all  events  the  health  would  gain  where  the 
purse  suffers. 

This  is  a subject  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  habits,  at  once  discreditable  and  difficult  to  be 
relinquished,  are  contracted  by  women  by  the  use  of  these 
highly  stimulating  mixtures : 

* If  once  induced  tliiMc  cordial  aip»  to  trv. 

All  feel  the  cur,  and  few  ill*  dancer  ily  ; 

For  while  obtained  of  ilrntni  they  're  all  the  fonv, 

And  when  denied,  then  drama  are  the  re»ourc*.' — CraU-e. 

Sugar  is  the  characteristic  of  the  street  wines.  It  di- 
minishes with  age,  so  that  old  wines  of  this  sort  are  less 
pernicious  than  the  new.  Some,  such  as  those  of  Bcr- 

forac,  lose  their  sweetness  in  six  months,  nnd  become  dry. 

hey  are  mostly  taken  in  small  quantity  as  liqueurs;  but 
still  even  in  small  quantity  they  are  hurtful  to  persons  dis- 
sed  to  the  oxalic  acid  calculus,  or  to  diabetes,  and  must 
avoided.  Bilious  persons  should  abstain  from  them  as 
from  saccharine  fluids. 

They  arc  more  easily  imitated  than  the  dry  and  light 
wines;  and  at  Cette  in  Languedoc  there  exists  an  establish- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  wines  in  imitation  of  all^  the 
known  vins  de  liqueurs.  The  Rivesaltes,  Lone],  and  Fron- 
tignan  of  France,  the  Paxarete,  Tent,  and  Malaga  of  Spain, 
the  original  Malmsey  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  that  of 
Madeira,  the  Constantias,  the  Tokay,  and  Lacnryma Ctiristi, 
with  Lissa  of  Sicily,  are  the  most  famous  of  this  class  of 
wines.  Bitters,  such  as  wormwood,  are  often  used  along 
with  them,  which  renders  them  less  cloying  and  diminishes 
their  tendency  to  derange  the  stomach. 

Acids. — It  has  been  shown  above  that  a free  acid  i9 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  fungus  (Saccharo- 
myces)  with  which  the  progress  of  fermentation  seems 
closely  connected,  for  the  evolution  of  the  bouquet, 
for  the  agreeablene&s  of  the  wine,  and  probably  for  its 
wholesomeness.  It  is  therefore  a popular  error  to  de- 
nounce the  acidity  of  wine.  The  kind  of  acid  present  is 
however  a very  important  point.  Tartaric  acid  is  the  best. 
Whether  malic  acid  be  ever  present  in  good  pure  wine  is 
doubtful.  It  is  said  to  prevail  in  wines  made  in  wet  sea- 
sons. Citric  acid  is  perhaps  found  in  wine  made  from 
unripe  grapes.  It  is  not  certain  that  oxalic  acid  is  ever 
found  in  wine.  It  may  be  formed  in  some  rare  instances. 
It  is  very  likely  however  to  exist  in  considerable  quantity 
in  the  spurious  wine  now  largely  made  from  the  garden 
rhubarb.  On  many  persons  it  must  have  a very  hurtful' 
effect.  Acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  is  that  however  which 
I mostly  abounds  in  low  poor  wines,  especially  of  northern 
countries,  and  in  good  wines  which  have  been  mismanaged 
and  allowed  to  spoil.  The  flat  taste  of  the  fluid  and  a smell 
of  vinegar  declare  its  presence.  When  wine  is  drunk  on 
draught  or  from  the  tap,  it  is  most  apt  to  form  acid,  unless 
the  consumption  be  rapid.  It  is  to  disguise  its  presence 
that  one  of  the  most  dangerous  practices  is  adopted  by 
vintners,  namely,  adding  sugar  of  lead  to  the  tainted  liquid. 
When  this  is  suspected  to  Lave  been  used,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  will  reveal  its  presence.  Sometimes  it  is  present 
in  bottled  wine  IVom  a leaden  shot  being  left  in  the  bottle. 
A small  iron  chain  is  safest  and  best  for  cleaning  bottles. 
Carbonic  acid  not  only  renders  the  wine  sparkling,  but 
increases  its  exhilarating  action,  as  felt  in  Champagne. 
Tannic  acid  is  present  in  Port  and  Tent,  to  the  former  of 
which  it  imparts  both  roughness  and  astringency.  The 
sweetness  of  Tent  hinders  the  roughness  being  felt  so  per- 
ceptibly, but  it  is  undoubtedly  astringent,  and  may  be 
beneficially  used  as  such  when  Port  disagrees.  White  Port 
is  less  rough,  and  is  not  much  used,  except  to  lighten  the 
colour  and  give  the  appearance  of  age  to  red  Port.  In 
the  German  wines  Berzelius  states  that  there  exists  tar- 
trate of  alumina  and  potass.  Bi-tartrate  of  potass  is  more 
common.  It  is  precipitated  along  with  the  colouring 
matter,  and  termed  argol,  found  in  wine-casks. 

Respecting  the  relative  amount  of  acidity  in  different 
■wines  much  error  prevails,  not  only  in  the  popular  mind,  but 
among  medical  men.  Dr.  Prout  i On  Stomach  and  Renul 
Diseases,  4th  edit.,  p.  8)  affirms  that  sound  Sherry  contains 
less  acid  and  sugar  than  any  other  wine.  But  several  very 
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careful  experiments  on  different  wines  by  no  means  con- 
firm this  statement.  If  applied  to  Manzanilla,  which  is 
the  favourite  wine  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  true ; but  that 
wine  is  scarcely  known  in  this  country,  however  well  it 
deserves  to  be  so,  as  its  freedom  from  adventitious  brandy 
and  from  much  acidity,  with  its  Blight  degree  of  bitterness, 
a quality  always  to  oe  prized  in  wine,  strongly  recom- 
mend it  as  a summer  wine.  It  will  be  fauna  that  Port 
wine,  both  red  and  white,  has  less  free  acid  than  even 
some  of  the  finest  Sherries.  Madeira  has  long  laboured 
under  a most  unjust  opprobrium  in  this  respect.  That 
bad  Madeira,  and  the  wine  which,  though  prcaluced  else- 
where, was  sold  for  it,  contain  much  acid,  and  readily  dis- 
agreed with  the  stomach,  may  he  perfectly  true;  but 
genuine  first-rate  Madeira  has  certainly  very  little,  espe- 
cially after  a voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  * The  Madeira 
wines  had  fallen  off  in  quality  from  over-shipment,  and 
thereby  gave  further  effect  to  this  taste  for  Sherry.  In 
this  a useful  lesson  was  given  to  all  wine-growing  coun- 
tries, as  Madeira,  although  now  as  good,  or  rather,  we 
should  say  better  than  ever,  has  not  yet  regained  its  former 
favour  in  this  country.’  The  observations  of  Dr.  Paris  arc 
too  just  to  be  omitted : — ' What,  for  instance,  is  the  acid 
contained  in  Madeira,  and  against  which  so  many  mighty 
objections  have  been  urged? — An  atom  merely  of  tartar! 
And  yet  the  person  who  fancies  that  his  digestion  can  be 
deranged  by  its  action,  will  swallow  twenty  times  the 
quantity  of  the  same  ingredient  in  some  other  shape,  with 
perfect  indifference  and  impunity.’  * Before  we  quit,’  says 
the  same  author, 4 the  subject  of  vinous  acidity,  I shall 
beg  to  say  a few  words  upon  its  supposed  influence  in  ex- 
citing paroxysms  of  gout.  That  such  attacks  have  fol- 
lowed particular  potations,  I do  not  mean  to  deny  ; hut  a 
slight  excess  of  any  kind,  whether  in  diet  or  exercise,  will 
excite  the  disease  in  those  predisposed  to  it.  Where  the 
train  is  laid,  an  additional  glass  of  Claret  may  have  acted 
as  the  match  ; but  in  all  such  cases  the  explosion  would 
have  equally  taken  place  had,  instead  of  Claret,  some 
other  exciting  cause  fired  it’  (On  Diet,  p.  198).  Liebig 
unhesitatingly  affirms  that,  while  to  the  free  acid  the  ex- 
quisite bouquet  of  the  Rhine  wines  is  owing,  to  the  tailor 
present  in  them  some  of  their  most  salutary'  properties  be- 
long. To  this  he  attributes  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  those 
on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  indeed  of  all  who  use  the  Ger- 
man wines,  from  the  uric  acid  diathesis.  This  statement 
of  the  utility  of  these  wines  might  be  suspected  to  origi- 
nate in  national  partiality;  but  it  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Prout  ana  many  others  who  have  attended  to  the 
subject,  and  who  have  investigated  it  free  from  prejudice 
or  favour.  An  occasional  use  of  them  is  objectionable,  hut 
the  habitual  use  is  most  salutary.  (Set  Prout,  -1th  edit., 
p.  210. , Being  light,  they  can  be  drunk  without  dilution, 
which  is  preferable  to  reducing  a strong  wine  by  adding 
water,  which  is  much  more  prone  to  produce  acridity  in 
the  stomach.  (Prout,  p.  9.)  The  water,  furnishing  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  necessary  to  convert  the  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid,  probably  favours  the  production  of  the  acid. 
Moreover  wine  diluted  with  water  more  readily  produces 
intoxication  than  the  pure  wine  would  do;  perhaps,  as 
Dr.  Paris  has  suggested,  by  thus  applying  the  stimulus  to 
a larger  surface  of  the  stomach  (On  Diet , p.  191), 

Tlie  classification  of  wines  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
almost  all  writers  who  have  treated  of  them ; hut  no  satis- 
factory one  can  be  presented.  Jullien,  in  his  very  valuable 
Topographic  de  tone  les  Vignobles  con  mis,  has  given  a 
geographical  one,  followed  by  an  arrangement  of  the  wines 
of  each  country  into  five  or  fewer  classes,  distinguishing  the 
wines,  simply  so  called,  from  the  vins  dc  liqueurs,  and  tub- 
dividing  each  into  the  red  and  white.  This  for  all  com- 
mercial purposes  is  sufficient,  but  for  dietetical,  or  as  a 
guide  to  individuals  desirous  of  procuring  wine  for  their 
own  consumption,  is  futile.  The  greater  number  of  the 
different  kinds  mentioned  are  never  heard  of  beyond  the 
district  where  they  are  produced,  either  from  being  entirely 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  or  from  the  difficulty  or 
expense  of  transport  or  from  deficiency  in  those  qualities 
which  ensure  their  preservation  or  recommend  them  to 
distant  lands.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  what  are 
termed  the  fourth  or  fifth  growths,  which  are  seldom,  even 
in  good  years,  worth  the  expense  of  transport,  if  sold  under 
their  rcaJ  names  and  at  their  just  value.  The  first,  second, 
and  even  third  growths  in  good  years,  bring  a price  on 
the  spot  which  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  persons  not  pos- , 


sessed  of  large  capitals  to  obtain  even  a small  stock  of 
them.  The  principal  English  shipping-houses  at  Bordeaux 
and  the  first-rate  houses  in  this  country  make  their  pur- 
chases only  in  the  good  vintages  ; and  it  is  their  competi- 
tion which  then  raises  the  price,  and  the  absence  of  their 
demand  which  piakcs  it  sink  again  in  the  unfavourable 
seasons.  Those  who  desire  good  and  sound  wine  will 
seek  the  first  growths,  and  to  obtain  them  they  must  deal 
with  merchants  of  established  character,  and  give  a remu- 
nerating price,  otherwise  they  will  be  exposed  to  bauds  on 
their  purse  and  injury  to  their  health.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  any  one  that  first-rate  wine  must  always  be  high  priced, 
if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  market-value  of  a renowned 
vineyard  is  very  great : that  the  territorial  extent  of  such  is 
in  general  very  limited ; that  the  expense  of  cultivation  is 
very  high  (sec  numerous  estimates  of  these  charges  in 
Bronners  Weinbau  in  Sud-Deutschland,  passim;  and  his 
Weinbercitung  in  der  Chamjmgne,  p.  Ill):  that  these 
expenses  are  as  great  in  the  bad  years,  when  they  bring  no 
return,  as  in  the  good  years ; that  the  recurrence  of  favour- 
able vintages  are  rare  and  distant ; and  that  constant  super- 
intendence and  expense  are  necessary  till  the  w ine  reaches 
perfection ; not  to  mention  the  loss  from  evaporation,  ullage, 
breakage,  and  other  accidents,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the 
accumulating  interest  of  the  original  purchase-money  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Besides  all  these,  the  duty,  though 
paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  merchant,  is  recovered  by 
a charge  on  the  consumer.  It  is  better  to  abstain  altogether 
from  wine,  than  take  that  which  is  bad. 

From  what  has  been  previously  said  it  may  be  inferred 
that  domestic  wines  arc  most  unwholesome,  and  extremely 
apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach.  Their  employment  is 
rapidly  decreasing,  and  will  be  nearly  superseded  by  the 
cheap  wines  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle. 

The  question  whether  wine  should  be  ta\en  at  all  by 
individuals  in  health  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The 
universal  consent  of  mankind  has  settled  the  question,  and 
none  but  one-sided  individuals  would  aim  at  depriving 
their  fellow- creatures  of  one  of  the  best  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence, which  lightens  the  toil  of  civilized  life  and  heightens 
its  enjoyments,  because  a lew  abuse  it.  The  action  of 
wine  on  the  human  system  is  widely  different  from  that  of 
spirits  or  of  beer. 

To  attempt  to  give  rules  for  the  employment  of  wine,  or 
to  fix  the  kind  proper  for  different  invalids,  is  impossible ; 
the  observation  of  Van  Swicten  being  as  applicable  to  wine 
as  to  food : * To  say  w hat  kind  is  suitable,  without  knowing 
for  whom,  is  os  absurd  as  to  assert  that  the  wind  is  favour- 
able, w ithout  knowing  to  what  port  the  ship  intends  to  sail.’ 
For  young  children  wine  is  generally  very  improper:  their 
circulation  is  already  rapid,  and  their  nervous  system  very 
susceptible.  All  invalids,  and  indeed  others,  should  avoid 
mixing  wines ; the  reason  for  this  rule  is  obvious — when 
two  wines  are  mixed  more  or  less  fermentation  occurs, 
which  a weak  stomach  is  unable  to  control.  New  wine  is 
hurtful  from  the  large  quantity  of  undecouiposcd  leaven  or 
saccharine  matter  which  it  contains.  Some  w ines  however 
reach  perfection  long  before  others.  Many  of  the  Rhine 
wines  arc  excellent  m ten  years,  the  Moselle  in  six,  and 
some  of  the  clarets  in  lour.  Of  sherries,  Manzanilla  is  also 
fit  for  use  in  four  years,  so  that  the  interest  of  capital  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  does  not  tend  to  increase  its  price. 

A wholesome  beverage  is  not  the  only  produce  of  the 
grape.  4 Brandy  may  be  extracted  from  all  kinds  of  wine, 
but  more  is  drawn  from  some  specie*  than  others,  ‘pie 
strongest  wines  are  not  tliose  which  give  the  most  spirit. 
It  is  more  advantageous  to  distil  wines  which  begin  to 
decline,  than  those  which  arc  perfect  in  flavour ; not  only 
because  they  are  cheaper,  but  because  the  spirit  is  in  a 
more  developed  state  m them.  The  wines  wliich  are  tart 
and  rough  produce  brandy  with  difficulty.  'Hie  sweet 
wines,  if  distilled,  give  little  brandy. 

‘ The  tartar  and  dregs  are  not  Jost,  being  much  used  in 
commerce : the  tartar  is  used  in  medicine  and  dyeing ; and 
the  dregs  are  dried,  and  servo  the  hatter  in  the  dyeing  and 
the  fabrication  of  hats.’  'Paguierre.)  Vinegar  i»  also  pro- 
cured in  large  quantity  from  wine  or  its  lees,  especially 
at  Orleans.  Wine  is  sometimes  used  as  a solvent  of  me- 
dicinal substances ; blit  as  these  arc  apt  to  spoil,  pure  spirit 
or  vinegar  is  preferred  in  many  cases. 

(Henderson,  History  of  Antient  and  Modern  Hines ; 
M'Culloch,  On  Wine ; Paguierre,  Wines  of  Bordeaux  ; 
Busby,  Visit  to  the  Vineyards  if  Spam  and  France; 
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Sutton,  On  the  Culture  rtf  the  Grafte  and  Orange  in  Aut- 
trulia;  Jullicn,  Topographic de  tousles  Vi g nobles  connus ; 
lironner,  Heinbau  in  Slid- Deutschland,  and  also  Weinbau 
in  Frankreich ; Schama,  Ungaros  Ueinbau;  Graft",  Der 
Moselwein  als  He  trank  und  Heilmittel ; Bronner,  Die 
Teutschen  Schaumweine  ; and  Communications  from  the 
IVine-  Countries.) 

WINK  AND  SPIRIT  TRADE.  The  consumption  of 
wine  and  spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  in  round 
numbers  to  about  2H  million  gallons,  the  duty  on  which, 
about  0,000,000/.,  is  equal  to  above  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
revenue.  The  average  consumption  of  wine  of  all  kinds  is 
about  0 million  gallons,  though  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  in  consequence  of  the  depressed  state  of  the 
country,  it  has  fallen  very  much  below  this  quantity,  and 
in  1842  the  quantity  which  paid  duty  was  little  more  than 
5 million  gallons.  Of  foreign  and  colonial  spirits  the 
annual  consumption  is  about  3$  million  gallons ; and  of  j 
British  spirits  about  20  million  gallons,  though  in  1842  it  , 
fell  below  this  quantity  from  various  causes.  The  stock  of 
wine  in  bond  is  usually  equal  to  two  years’  consumption : 
in  January,  1843,  the  quantity  under  bond  in  the  port  of 
London  was  7, 084,347  gallons,  and  there  were  4,440,246 
gallons  at  the  outpoits.  At  the  same  date  there  were 
6,061,205  gallons  of  foreign  and  colonial  spirits  in  bond, 
of  which  3,589,672  gallons  were  in  London,  and  2,49 1,533 
at  the  out  ports. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  wines  and  spirits  has  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  public  taste.  In  1700  the  average  consump- 
tion of  wine  in  England  was  nearly  one  gallon  per  head, 
whereas  it  is  now  less  than  a fourth  of  a gallon.  Prior  to 
the  MethuenTreaty  the  wines  consumed  in  this  country  were 
almost  entirely  the  produce  of  France,  but  although  the 
duty  on  French  wines  was  equalised  in  1831,  the  annual  con- 
sumption only  amounts  to  one  gallon  amongst  sixty  people.  ■ 
In  trance  the  consumption  of  wine  is  19  gallons  per  head  ; 
and  in  Holland,  with  moderate  duties,  the  consumption  of 
French  wine  is  one  gallon  per  head.  Mr.  Porter  states  in 
his  ‘ Progress  of  the  Nation,’  that  there  are  wines  produced 
in  France  better  adapted  to  the  English  taste  than  the 
French  wines  usually  drunk  here,  and  that  they  could  be 
imported  at  sixpence  a bottle  without  duty.  If,  as  be 
remarks,  wines  of  fair  quality  and  flavour  could  be  sold  by 
retail  at  one  shilling  the  bottle,  the  consumption  would  no 
doubt  be  very  large  ; but  the  duty  alone  is  at  present  not 
less  than  a shilling  a bottle,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  consumption  of  French  wines  is  chiefly  confined  to 
those  of  the  first  class.  As  another  illustration  of  the  cifeot 
of  high  duties  in  checking  consumption,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  present  duty  of  22 a.  10</.  on  foreign  spirits  is  less 
productive  than  the  duty  of  11s.  Id.  in  1801 ; though  if  the  i 
rate  of  consumption  had  followed  the  increase  of  popula-  ! 
tiou,  the  duty  would  have  been  2,405,767/.  more  than 
the  amount  actually  received.  The  present  rates  of  duly 
on  brandy  anil  Geneva  are  from  308  to  1000  per  cent., 
according  to  the  quality  : on  rum  from  200  to  480  per  cent. : 
on  British  spirits  from  50Q  to  600  per  cent. ; on  Irish  and 
Scotch  coni  spirits  (whiskey)  about  200  per  cent. ; and  on 
Irish  and  Scotch  malt  spirits  (whiskey;  300  per  cent,  and 
upwards. 

* For  many  years  the  number  of  distillers  in  England  has 
not  exceeded  twelve.  In  1835  six  distillers  in  London  and 
the  vicinity  paid  1,030,202/.  duty  out  of  1,420.525/.,  the 
total  amount  of  duty  paid  by  distillers  in  England.  Tho 
number  of  distillers  in  Scotland  in  the  above  year  w as  260, 
and  there  were  87  in  Ireland  : but  the  number  of  rectifiers 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  is  a proof  of  the  different 
tastes  of  the  people  in  each  country.  In  England,  in  1835, 
there  were  108  rectifiers,  in  Scotland  11,  and  in  Ireland  19. 
Very  little  brandy  or  rum  is  consumed  either  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  the  pure  home  spirit  without  any  artificial 
flavouring  being  preferred.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  spirit 
distilled  in  England  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  recti- 
fier, who,  by  the  addition  of  various  ingredients,  gives  it 
a flavour  resembling  Geneva  [Ourl;  ami  above  500,000 
gallons  of  English  spirit  are  flavoured  in  imitation  of  French 
brandy.  The  simple  spirit  drunk  in  England  under  the 
name  of  whiskey  is  imported  from  Scotland,  and  a small 
quantity  from  Ireland.  The  number  of  gallons  imported 
into  England  from  Scotland  in  1842  was  1,652,979,  and 
294.915  from  Ireland. 

Malt  and  unmalted  grain  together  are  used  in  the  English 
distilleries ; six-sevenths  of  the  Scotch  spirits  arc  made  from  i 


malt,  and  the  remainder  from  malt  and  unmalted  grain  : in 
Ireland  about  a tenth  is  trom  malt,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  hundred  gallons  from  potatoes,  the  remainder  is  from 
malt  and  unmalted  grain.  1 he  number  of  gallons  of  spirits 
distilled  in  England,  in  1842,  was  6,008,456,  in  Scotland 
7,658,965  gallons,  in  Ireland  5,315,090  gallons.  In  that 
year  the  duty  was  7s.  1 Od.  per  gallon  in  England,  3*.  Hr/,  in 
Scotland,  and  alter  March  11th,  1842,  the  duty  in  Ireland 
was  increased  from  2s.  8 d.  to  3r.  8 d. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  trades  of 
distilling,  compounding,  and  retailing  spirits,  in  1840,  was 
as  follows 


Knglftnd.  Scotland.  Ireland. 


Distillers  and  rectifier* 

. 106 

215 

112 

Dealers  not  retailers  . « 

. 2,922 

452 

304 

Retailers — premises  rated 
Under  10/.  . . , • 

15,431 

10.364 

11.054 

10/.  and  under  20/.. 

10,692 

4,112 

3,078 

20  „ 25  . . 

3,303 

321 

287 

25  „ 30  . . 

2.190 

178 

189 

30  „ 40  . . 

3,684 

207 

271 

40  „ 50  . . 

2,349 

85 

148 

50  and  upwards  . . 

6,022 

246 

296 

The  dealers  in  foreign  wine  In  the  same  year  were  as 
follows : — 


England.  Scotland.  Irclaiut. 

Not  being  dealers  in  spirits  or  beer  1,793  28  173 

Dealers  in  beer  but  not  iu  spirits  . 44  31  252 

Dealers  in  wine,  spirits,  and  beer  . 22,113  2,800  1,964 

Passage  vessels  with  retail  licences  254  03  25 


| The  following  table,  showing  the  consumption  of  British 
1 spirits  in  different  years  during  the  present  century,  is 
abridged  from  vol.  iii.  of  Porters  * Progress  of*  the 
Nation 


England. 

gall*. 

180*2  3,464,880 
1812  3,622,970 
1821  4,125.616 
1831  7.434,047 
1838  7,988,490 
1841  8,106,965 


Scull  and.  Ireland,  foiled  Kingdom, 

gall*.  gall*.  gall*. 

1,158.558  4,715.098  9,338,036 

581,524  4.009,301  9,213.795 

2,385,495  3,311.402  9,822,573 

5.700,080  8.710.072  21,845.406 

6,259,711  12,290,342  26,480,543 

5,089,905  6,485,443  20,642,333 


In  1841  the  consumption  of  British  spirits  was  at  the 
rate  of  O' 51  gallons  per  head  in  England,  2-28  gallons  in 
Scotland,  and  O' 80  gallons  in  Ireland.  Before  tho  com- 
mencement of  the  temperance  movement  in  Ireland,  the 
rate  of  consumption  iu  that  country  was  1 '52  gallons  per 
head.  The  quantity  of  spirits  charged  with  duty  in  Ire- 
land fell  from  12,29G,342  gallons,  in  1838,  to  6,485,443, 
in  1841,  the  only  change  of  duty  being  an  addition  of  5 
per  cent.  The  further  diminished  consumption  in  1R42-3 
is  partly  apparent,  os  the  increase  of  duty  from  2s.  8d.  to 
3#.  8 </.  a gallon  led  to  illicit  distillation.  By  this  addi- 
tion of  a shilling  a gallon  duty,  the  minister  anticipated 
an  increased  revenue  of  250,000/. ; instead  of  which, 
in  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1843,  there  was  a positive 
decrease  of  7361/.,  the  quantity  of  spirits  brought  to  charge 
having  fallen  to  4,813, (M5  gallons,  or  1,715,901  gallons  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1841,  the 
number  of  persons  in  gaol  for  illicit  distillation  was  48]; 
on  tho  samo  day  in  1843  the  number  was  368.  The  finan- 
cial mistake  was  so  obvious  that,  in  the  session  of  1843,  an 
act  was  passed  (0  & 7 Viet.,  c.  49)  for  returning  to  the  old 
scale  of  duty. 

The  consumption  of  mm  has  been  declining  for  many 
years  in  England,  and  is  quite  insignificant  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  £Rum.]  Willi  the  same  duty  in  each  country 
the  contribution  per  head  to  the  revenue,  in  1841,  was 
1*.  34<i.  in  England,  2\d.  in  Scotland,  and  Op/,  in  Ireland. 
In  1831.  with  nearly  the  same  duty  as  in  1841  (9#.  instead 
of  9*.  Ad.),  it  was  2s.  3d.  in  England,  5 frl.  in  Scotland,  and 
id.  in  Ireland.  The  same  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  spirits,  in 
1841,  yielded  lr.  7\d.  per  head  in  England,  Ttd.  in  Scotland, 
and  OjtA  in  Ireland.  The  quantity  of  all  descriptions  of  wine 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  wan  less  in  1811  than  in 
1801.  In  1840,  out  of  100  gallons,  there  were  consumed 
— of  Portugal  wines,  26  7 gallons;  Spanish,  46' 9;  Ma- 
deira, 1*3;  Tenerifte,  0*4;  Sicilian,  8*1;  Cape,  7*7; 
French,  7*1;  Rhenish,  1*1.  The  consumption  of  the 
wines  of  Portugal  was  75  per  cent,  of  tiie  total  quantity 
half  a century  ago.  [Port.] 
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i Porter#  Progress  of  the  Nation , vol.  iii. ; Report  of 
Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry  on  British  Spirits  ; 
Parliamentary  Papers .) 

WING.  [Bird.] 

WING,  VINCENT,  an  English  astronomer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  enjoyed  some  reputation  during  his  life ; 
and  his  writings,  at  the  time  they  were  published,  pos- 
sessed a certain  value.  Neither  the  year  of  his  birth  nor 
of  his  death  is  known. 

He  is  principally  distinguished  by  his  work  (in  Latin) 
entitled  ‘ Astronomia  Britannica,’  wliich  was  published  in 
London  in  1669.  This  is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which 
the  first  is  designated  ‘ Logistica  Astronomica the  second, 

• Trigonometria the  third,  * Doctrina  Spharica ;’  the 
fourth,  * Theoria  Planetarum and  the  fifth,  * Tabulae 
Astronomic®:’  to  these  is  added  a collection  of  astrono- 
mical observations.  His  theory  of  the  planets  is  founded 
on  the  systems  of  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  for  he  supposes 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  to  be  ellipses,  and  the  sun  to  be 
placed  in  a common  focus ; but,  like  Bulli&ldus  and  Dr. 
Seth  Ward,  he  considers  the  other  focus  of  each  orbit  to 
l»e  the  centre  of  the  planet’s  mean  or  uniform  motion. 

The  transit  of  Venus,  which  had  been  observed  by  Hor- 
rox  and  Crabtree  in  1639,  indicated  that  the  sun's  parallax 
did  not  exceed  a few  seconds,  but  the  evidence  which  it 
afforded  was  not,  by  some  astronomers,  at  that  time  con- 
sidered conclusive ; and  Wing,  who  supposed  that  the 
parallax  was  equal  to  one  minute  (more  than  seven  times 
as  great  as  it  is  in  reality),  endeavoured  to  account,  from 
the  effects  of  refraction,  for  the  smallness  of  that  which 
was  obtained  from  the  observation  alluded  to.  The  astro- 
nomica) observations  in  the  work  consist  of  several  longi- 
tudes of  the  sun  at  the  times  of  the  equinox,  transits  of 
Mercury  over  the  sun,  and  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
nntient  and  modem  : among  those  of  the  sun  there  is  men- 
tioned one  which  was  observed  in  1652;  and  it  is  stated 
that  at  the  time  when  the  eclipse  should  have  been  total,  I 
the  moon  was  surrounded  by  a luminous  crown  within 
which  it  ajrjieared  to  turn  on  its  centre  like  a mill- 
stone. 

The  ‘ Logistica  Astronomica'  contains  a table  of  logistic 
logarithms,  with  precepts  for  their  use  ; and  in  the  ‘ Trigo- 
numetria'  are  rather  complicated  demonstrations  of  the 
theorems  for  plane  and  spherical  triangles. 

In  the  year  1651  Wing  published  (in  English)  a work 
entitled  4 Humionicon  (Jcefeste,  or  the  Harmony  of  the 
Visible  World,  containing  an  absolute  and  entire  piece  of 
Astronomie.’  It  is  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  the  4 As- 
tronomia  Britannica’  above  mentioned,  but  it  contains  some 
subjects  which  are  not  in  the  latter;  and  among  these  may 
be  cited  his  refutation  of  the  antient  opinion  that  the 
planets  are  attached  to  solid  and  transparent  spheres.  He 
objects  to  the  opinion  on  the  ground  that  if  it  were  just 
the  comets  could  not  pass  without  impediment  from  one 
part  of  the  solar  svstera  to  another,  and  that  the  spheres 
would  produce  great  refractions  in  the  light  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  earth  from  the  fixed  stars.  The  work  con- 
tains a table  of  the  logarithms  of  the  ten  thousand  first 
numbers,  and  also  of  the  sines  and  tangents  of  angles  for 
every  minute  of  the  quadrant. 

He  appears  to  have  criticised  the  4 Astronomia  Carolina,’ 
which  was  published  byStreet  in  1661,  for  the  latter  re- 
plied in  16G7  to  bis  animadversions  in  a work  containing, 
as  appears  in  the  title, 1 a castigation  of  the  envy  and  igno- 
rance of  Vincent  Wing;’  the  points  in  dispute  between) 
the  two  astronomers  are  however  in  the  present  age  quite 
destitute  of  interest. 

Wing  was  the  author  of  a series  of  Ephemerules  for 
thirteen  years,  viz.  from  1059  to  1671  inclusive:  and  he 
published  annually  for  the  Stationers’  Company  a book 
and  a shed  almanac,  the  latter  of  which  is  still  continued 
under  his  name. 

WINGATE,  EDMUND,  a younger  son  of  Roger  Win- 
gate, a landed  proprietor  in  Yorkshire  and  Bedfordshire, 
was  born  in  the  former  county  in  1593,  entered  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  in  1610,  from  whence,  after  his  degree, 
he  removed  to  Gray’s  Inn.  Here  he  mixed  mathematical 
studies  with  his  legal  ones,  and  became  well  known  in  the 
former  sciences.  In  1724  he  removed  to  France,  where 
he  spent  some  years,  and  seems  to  have  been  about  the  ] 
court : he  taught  English  to  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria 
and  her  ladies.  By  the  time  the  troubles  broke  out,  he 
had  inherited  some  property  in  Bedford  shire  ; he  took  the  j 


Covenant,  was  justice  of  the  peace,  recorder  of  Bedford, 
and  held  other  offices.  In  1650,  or  thereabouts,  he  took 
the  oath  called  the  Engagement,  became  known  to  the 
Protector,  and  served  in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford : he  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  in  that  county 
for  the  detection  and  ejection  of  those  ministers  anu 
schoolmasters  who  were  called  loyal  by  one  party  and  ig- 
norant and  scandalous  by  the  other.  He  was  buried  at 
St.  Andrew’s  in  Holbom,  December  13,  1656. 

Wingate’s  writings  have  generally  only  the  initials 
E.  W.,  with  the  description  ‘of  Gray's  Inn’  sometimes 
appended.  Hence  several  works  which  have  only  initials 
have  been  attributed  to  him  : thus  Wood  makes  him  the 
author  of  Wyberd’s  4 Tactometria.’  There  arc  several 
legal  writings,  of  no  note  whatever,  by  E.  W.  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  Wingate, 

It  has  been  said  that  Wingate  was  the  first  who  carried 
logarithms  into  France,  which  is  not  correct  [Table,  p. 
497]  ; and  some  of  those  who  have  amended  the  error  state 
it  was  the  sliding-rule  which  he  took  there,  which  is 
equally  incorrect  [Sliding-Rule,  p.  132].  He  did,  in 
1624,  introduce  into  that  country  Gunter’s  scale,  in  his 
4 Construction,  Description,  et  Usage  de  la  Riglc  de  Pro- 
portion.’ Paris,  1624,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  He 
did  intend  to  publish  a table  of  logarithms,  to  which  the 
preceding  was  to  have  been  an  appendix,  and  he  obtained 
the  ‘ privilege  du  roi’for  both  works  in  one,  dated  No- 
vember 4,  1624.  But  an  advocate  of  Dijon,  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  the  account  of  Gunter’s  rule,  broke 
confidence,  and  either  published  or  was  going  to  publish 
an  account  of  it ; whereupon  Wingate  altered  bis  first  in- 
tention, published  the  account  of  the  scale  in  1624,  as 
above  noticed,  and  followed  at  leisure  with  the  4 Arithme- 
tique  Lognrithmique,’  Paris,  1626,  which  last  work,  de- 
scribed in  Table,  p.  497,  is,  by  an  easily  explicable  mis- 
take, often  set  down  as  of  1624.  Besides  the  English  tables 
of  1632  and  1635  attributed  to  Wingate  [Table,  p.  498], 
he  published  on  the  same  subject  4 Ludus  Mathematicus,’ 
London,  1654,  a kind  of  logarithmic  game  ; also  a transla- 
tion of  his  earlier  French  work, 4 The  Use  of  the  Rule  of 
Proportion.'  London,  1645;  also  a translation  (probably) 
of  the  descriptive  part  of  his  Recond  French  work,  ‘ Con- 
struction and  Use  of  the  Logarithmeticall  Tables,’  London, 
1635. 

The  work  by  which  Wingate  is  best  known  is  his  4 Arith- 
metic,’ of  which  the  first  edition  (according  to  Wood)  was 
in  1030.  Of  this  work  Kersey  published  an  edition  during 
Wingate’s  lifetime,  at  his  request:  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
workB,  which  is  also  Kersey’s,  was  in  1673.  Shelley  pub- 
lished another  edition  in  1720,  and  Dodson  another  in 
1760.  Wood  attributes  to  Wingate  a work  on  surveying ; 
we  suspect  he  is  here  confounded  with  Wing. 

WINGS  OF  INSECTS.— The  isolated  study  of  the  more 
important  and  typical  organs  of  animated  beings,  though 
not  to  be  recommended  if  regarded  only  in  an  organo- 
graphical  point  of  view,  is  of  no  small  importance  when 
made  the  means  of  illustrating  the  genera)  principles  of  na- 
tural history  or  its  more  philosophical  inquiries,  which  can  be 
alluded  to  but  briefly  in  articles  on  tribes,  genera,  and 
species.  In  this  way  a value  may  be  given  to  the  driest 
technicalities  of  the  fcience,  which,  when  philosophically 
understood,  render  the  strictest  descriptive  diagnosis  sug- 
gestive of  important  and  interesting  views.  • Such  a sub- 
ject is  that  of  the  wing"  of  insects. 

The  air  is  the  appointed  habitat  of  the  insect  tribes,  and 
flight  their  chief  means  of  motion.  The  mechanism  by 
which  it  is  effected  is  not,  as  in  birds,  dependent  on  the 
modification  of  certain  of  the  extremities,  but  on  a trans- 
formation of  the  machinery  of  that  organism  which  has 
most  relation  with  the  air  itself — the  respiratory  system. 
The  wings  are  metamorphosed  gills.  The  nranclii®  of  the 
Nereids  are  their  prototypes.  These  again  are  processes  of 
the  integument.  The  tegumentary  system  is  characteristic 
of  articulate  animals.  Among  their  highest  genera  it  be- 
comes their  skeleton— an  exo-skeleton — which  contrasts 
with  the  endo-skeldon  of  the  vertebrata.  The  former  is 
the  skeleton  of  the  respiratory  system ; the  latter,  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  former  in  its  mo*t  perfect 
form  appertains  to  creatures  which  present  the  highest 
development  of  intelligence ; whilst  the  latter  perfect* 
itself  m motion,  and  the  accompanying  instincts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  their  organization  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  points,  animals  are  arranged  in  two  parallel 
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series,  which  in  themselves  are  not  simple,  but  again  sub- 
divided into  similar  and  representative  groups.  The  two 
great  series  themselves  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  two  kingdoms  of  organized  nature — the  animal  and 
vegetative  spheres,  as  they  have  been  designated  : in  the 
former  of  which  the  forms  of  beings  are  mainly  determined 
by  the  influence  of  their  organs  of  sensation  and  intelli- 
gence ; in  the  latter,  by  those  of  respiration  and  reproduc- 
tion. If  such  analogy  be  true,  we  should  see  evidences  of 
its  truth  on  a comparison  of  the  characteristic  structures  in 
analogous  groups.  Such  evidence  we  preceive  on  com- 
paring the  characteristic  organs  of  the  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  with  those  of  the  members  of  the 
vegetative  (or  articulate)  sphere  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, of  the  leaf  with  the  wing.  There  is  no  finer 
illustration  of  the  relation  of  analogy  in  natural  history, 
than  that  between  the  leaf  of  a plant  and  the  wing  of  an 
insect.  In  both  we  have  a double  sheet  of  cells  held 
together  and  strengthened  by  a framework  of  vessels,  the 
structures  of  the  respiratory  system  and  the  processes  of  the 
dcrmato-skeleton  supplying  the  materials  in  each.  Hence 
Oken  has  well  applied  to  the  wings  of  insects  the  name  of 
aerial  gills. 

Their  anatomical  structure  has  been  well  explained  by 
Mr.  Newport: — ‘They  are  expanded  portions  of  the  com- 
mon tegument  of  the  sides  of  the  meso-  and  meta-thorax, 
occasioned  by  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  numerous 
tracheae  and  the  accompanying  passages  for  the  circula- 
tor)' fluids,  and  their  motions  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  function  of  respiration.  These  tracheae  ramify  through- 
out every  part  of  the  wing,  and,  immediately  alter  the  as- 
sumption by  the  insect  of  the  imago  state,  become  solidified, 
like  the  rest  of  the  skeleton.  They  are  hollow,  for  the 
reception  of  air,  like  the  proper  respiratory  organs  within 
the  body.  They  afford  strength  and  lightness  to  the 
wings,  with  which  they  are  in  direct  communication,  like 
the  bones  in  the  wings  of  birds,  although  the  organs  them- 
selves in  these  classes  are  not  analogous.'  The  history  of 
their  development  from  their  first  appearance  to  their  full 
expansion,  confirms  this  view.  Oken,  Cuvier,  and  New- 
port have  examined  them  in  their  most  rudimentary  con- 
dition, as  seen  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  larva  state. 

* They  are  distinctly  seen,’  says  the  last-mentioned  admi- 
rable observer,  * on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  insect 
has  assumed  its  last  larva  covering,  before  changing  to  the 
pupa.  They  are  then  scarcely  so  large  as  the  head  of  a 
moderate-sized  pin,  and  appear  like  newly-formed  folded 
portions  of  delicate  tegument,  extensively  supplied  with 
ramifications  of  minute  air-vessels  derived  directly  from 
the  principal  tracheie.  They  are  at  that  time  situated  im- 
mediately beneath  the  external  covering,  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  sides  of  the  meso-  and  meta-thoracic  segments, 
and  continue  to  increase  in  size  during  the  growth  of  the 
larva.  When  the  insect  has  discontinued  to  feed,  about  a 
day  before  changing  into  a pupa  state,  and  the  new  skin  of 
the  future  pupa  is  nearly  completed  beneath  that  of  the 
larva,  those  rudiments  of  wings  have  become  so  much 
enlarged  that  their  existence  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the 
swollen  appearance  of  the  segments.  It  is  at  this  period 
of  the  larva  state  that  they  were  formerly  discovered  by 
Swammerdam.  At  the  moment  of  Assuring  the  skin  of  the 
larva,  they  are  suddenly  somewhat  enlarged  ; and  when  the 
skin  has  been  cast  off,  and  the  delicate  parts  of  the  newly 
exposed  naked  pupa  are  beginning  to  be  agglutinated 
together  and  folded  upon  each  other,  previously  to  becom- 
ing solidified  to  form  the  strong  pupa  case,  they  again 
acquire  a considerable  increase  of  size,  owing  to  the  exten- 
sion and  enlargement  of  the  tracheal  vessels  within  them, 
together  with  a corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
the  fluids  in  the  circulatory  canals  by  which  they  are  every- 
where accompanied.  The  wings  are  then  expanded  so  as 
to  cover  the  whole  under-surface  of  the  thorax  and  limbs; 
and  when  the  insect  subsequently  bursts  from  the  pupa- 
case  and  is  assuming  the  perfect  state,  they  arc  again  sud- 
denly enlarged,  and  acquire  their  full  expansion  through 
the  recurrence  of  similar  phenomena.’ 

The  normal  number  of  wings  in  insects  is  four,  their 
position  oil  the  second  and  third  segments  of  the  thorafx, 
and  united  to  it  by  means  of  joints  or  of  an  articulating 
membrane.  In  some  insects,  as  in  the  Dyticulee , certain 
butterflies,  some  Hymenoptera  and  Diplera,  we  find 
traces  of  a third  pair  of  wings.  In  others  the  number  is 
apparently  reduced  to  a single  pair,  but  this  is  rather  from 


a change  in  the  form  and  character  of  the  posterior  wings 
than  from  their  abrogation.  As  the  habits  of  insects  vary 
much,  equal  powere  of  flight  are  not  required  in  all  the 
species,  and  as  many  are  frequenters  of  situations  in  which 
the  delicate  textures  of  their  wings  are  liable  to  injury,  we 
find  various  modifications  of  their  forms  and  structure,’  all 
admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
species  is  destined  to  pass  its  life.  In  a great  number, 
such  as  the  beetle  tribes  ( Coleoptera \ which  live  mostly 
on  the  ground  and  burrow  in  the  earth  or  in  wood,  the 
anterior  pair  are  hardened  by  the  solidification  of  their 
tissues,  the  cells  being  filled  up  by  depositions  of  corneous 
matter,  and  thus  converted  into  cases  for  the  protection  of 
the  posterior  wings,  which  retain  their  membranous  struc- 
ture and  serve  as  organs  of  flight.  Such  hardened  wings 
are  called  elytra,  the  real  nature  of  which  is  seen  to  be 
essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  membranous  pos- 
terior wings,  by  ail  examination  of  the  corresponding 
organs  in  Orthopien i and  Hemiptera , in  which  tribes  we 
find  numerous  insects  which  have  a portion  of  their  an- 
terior wing  solidified  and  elytrous,  whilst  the  remainder 
retains  its  normal  membranous  structure.  In  some  genera 
we  find  the  anterior  wings  entirely  converted  into  a sub- 
stance like  parchment,  when  they  are  said  to  be  perga- 
mentaceout.  In  two-winged  flies  {Diptera),  instead  of  the 
anterior,  it  is  the  posterior  pair  of  wings  which  becomes 
changed,  though  for  a different  purpose  ; for  in  them  they 
are  reduced  in  size  and  shape,  torming  bodies  called 
halteres,  or  poisers,  shaped  like  a club,  or  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a round  ball  on  the  extremity  of  a footstalk. 
These  poisers  have  been  shown,  by  Schelver,  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  insect  during  flight ; for  when  he  cut  them 
away,  the  mutilated  insects  could  fly  but  short  distances. 
Burmeister  has  verified  Schelver’s  experiments.  Every  fly 
which  he  deprived  of  its  poisers  lost  tne  faculty  of  flight ; it 
flew  a distance  of  from  one  to  two  feet,  but  then  rolled 
over  and  fell  to  the  ground.  If  then  it  was  urged,  it 
made  a fresh  endeavour  to  fly,  but  failed  in  the  same 

e distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  air-tubes,  or 
nervures,  in  the  wings  is  very  various  in  the  several 
families  of  insects,  but  so  constant  in  each,  that  naturalists 
found  important  characters  upon  them.  There  are  two 
principal  varieties  of  neuration  in  wings,  reticulate  and 
simple.  An  example  of  the  first  we  see  in  the  wing  of  the 
dragon-fly,  where  the  principal  nervures  are  connected 
together  by  others  which  are  transverse,  and  often  proceed 
at  right  angles  from  the  larger  ones,  thus  producing  a very 
beautiful  netted  aspect.  Of  the  second  kind  the  wing  of 
the  bee  is  an  instance,  where  the  nervures  are  simply  anas- 
tomosing without  reticulating  branches.  In  the  bees  and 
flies  the  arrangement  of  the  nervures  lias  been  made  use  of 
by  Jurine,  St.  Fargeau,  and  Shuckord  os  a valuable  aid  in 
classification.  The  last-named  entomologist  has  given 
terms,  now  generally  adopted,  to  their  various  branches,  so 
that  the  description  of  a wing  is  invested  with  a rigorous 
precision,  of  great  consequence  in  the  correct  determination 
of  species.  Bowerbapk  lias  observed  and  described  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  within  the  nervures. 

In  the  Orthoptera  the  production  of  sounds  by  certain  of 
the  species  depends  on  the  distribution  of  the  nervures.  At 
the  inner  angle  of  the  base  of  each  superior  wing  in  Ihe 
male  Acrida  there  is  a round,  transparent,  flat,  nerveless 
space  formed  of  tense  membranes  framed  by  strong  nerv- 
ures. This  drum-like  organ  has  long  been  known  to  be 
instrumental  in  producing  the  sounds  for  which  that  in- 
sect is  remarkable.  Burmeister  explains  its  operation 
thus: — ‘By  means  of  the  violent  volatile  motions  which 
agitate  the  whole  body,  but  during  which  the  wings  arc 
not  expanded,  the  air  is  driven  out  of  the  spiracles,  and 
especially  out  of  the  central  ones  of  the  thorax,  and  thus 
bounds  against  the  inflected  external  margin  of  the  »u 
perior  wing,  which  is  pressed  closely  to  the  thorax.  It 
must  necessarily  therefore,  to  find  an  exit,  rise  beneath  the 
wing  in  order  to  escape  from  it  beneath  the  posterior 
margin.  Pursuing  this  path,  it  precisely  strikes  upon  the 
just -described  elastic  field  of  the  superior  wing,  which 
vibrates  through  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  consequently 
emits  the  sound.'  This  explanation  does  not  seem  suf- 
ficient : and  in  fact  an  important  part  of  the  structure  is 
overlooked.  M.  Goureau  nas  shown  that,  besides  the 
drum  on  the  right  elytron,  there  is  a file  or  bow  on  the 
left.  ‘ On  the  top  of  the  left  elytron,  viewed  from  below,  a 
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dilatation  is  seen,  analogous  to  that  of  the  right,  but  not  so 
transparent.  Its  consistence  appears  to  resemble  that  of 
the  other  portion  of  the  elytron.  What  is  most  remark- 
able about  it  is  a thick  nenrure  striated  like  a file,  which 
crosses  it  in  a nearly  parallel  direction  to  its  upper  border, 
which  I have  named  the  bow.’  < Jdwiy  on  the  Striduiation 
of  Insects,  translated  in  4 Entomological  Mngaxine,'  vol.  v.) 
It  is  the  action  of  this  bow  on  the  nomires  and  the  tense 
drum  which  causes  the  sound,  'The  males,’  says  M. 
Goureau,  'sing  to  call  the  females,  and  to  please  them. 
Three  or  four  are  sometimes  seen  collected  together  on 
the  branches  of  some  shrub,  where  they  perform  concerts 
in  company,  which,  although  they  may  not  seem  very  har- 
monious to  Us,  doubtless  do  so  to  the  grasshoppers  them- 
selves. They  appear  to  take  great  delight  in  this  music, 
ami  to  emulate  each  other  in  singing.  In  these  concert*  it 
lias  been  observed  that  the  musical  instruments  are  not  all 
equally  perfect ; that  some  give  out  acute  and  clear 
sounds,  whilst  others  produce  dull  and  harsh  ones;  this 
may  be  caused  by  some  injury  which  the  membrane  of  the 
drum  has  received,  or  from  some  defect  in  the  bow,  the 
teeth  of  which  would  be  worn  by  long  and  frequent  use.' 
The  chirping  of  the  cricket  is  produced  by  a similar  ap- 
paratus to  that  just  described,  one  of  the  elytra  being  fur- 
nished with  a bow  and  the.other  with  a treble  string,  so 
that  when  they  are  crossed  and  rubbed  against  each  other 
vibrations  are  excited  and  sounds  are  produced.  The 
urrvures  which  cross  the  elytra  divide  their  surfaces  into  a 
great  number  of  variously  formed  compartments,  which 
have  each  a particular  vibration  and  a separate  sound ; 
the  combination  of  all  these  little  sounds  produces  the 
general  sound  or  stimulation.  When  the  insect  crosses  his 
wings  rapidly,  and  passes  the  whole  length  of  the  bow  over 
the  treble  string,  he  makes  that  loud  and  lively  stndulation 
which  we  hear  so  freouently;  and  this  is  the  very  song 
with  which  he  calls  tne  female  : but  when  he  rubs  the 
hruidi  against  the  internal  border  of  the  elytron  by  a slight 
vibratory  movement,  lie  produces  that  sweet  and  soil  sound 
by  which  he  expresses  his  satisfaction.  The  sound  may  be 
artificially  produced  by  nibbing  the  elytra  together  in  a 
dead  insect.  A good  account,  with  excellent  figures  of 
the  sound-producing  structures  in  Anritla  aud  Achetu,  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Newport's  excellent  articles  on  the 
anatomy  of  insects,  in  live  Cyclopedia  qf  Anatomy  and 
Physiology, 

Whilst  many  species  of  insects  have  their  w ings  smooth 
and  naked,  others  have  the  surface  more  or  less  covered 
with  liairs,  spines,  or  scales,  which  in  all  cases  are  either 
projecting  cells  or  layers  of  minute  epidermal  colls  imbri- 
cated on  each  other.  In  certain  species  the  hairs  are  con- 
verted into  strong  hooks  or  curved  bristles,  which  lock  the 
wings  together,  aud  thus  aid  the  insect's  powers  of  flight. 
The  fine  powder  on  the  wings  of  butterflies  consists  of 
scales  of  very  beautiful  forms  and  structure.  The  minute- 
ness of  these  bodies  may  bo  conceived  from  the  curious 
observations  of  Mr.  Bowerbonk,  who  found,  upon  carefully 
measuring  one  of  the  dark-brown  scales  from  the  wing  of 
Parnlio  van*,  that  its  greatest  breadth  was  but  ot  an 
inch.  The  quill  by  which  it  had* been  attached  to  the 
wing  was  ^ of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  distance  of  the 
stria?  upon  its  surface  from  each  other  ol  an  inch  ; and 
the  diameter  of  the  longitudinal  stria*  themselves  W^TT  of  An 
inch.  lie  found  the  scales  of  Morphs  Mene/aus  to  consist 
of  at  least  two  distinct  layers ; the  uppermost  formed  of  nu- 
merous longitudinal  and  cross  strise,  covered  or  connected 
by  a thin  membrane  more  or  less  coloured,  and  the  under 
one  composed  of  a somewhat  thicker  and  stronger  mem- 
brane. of  uniform  texture  and  without  striae. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relation  of  the  forms 
and  modifications  of  the  wings  of  insects  to  the  various 
orders  into  which  they  are  grouped : — 
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.WINNIPEG,  LITTI.E,  LAKE.  [Mississippi  River.] 
WINRAM,  JOHN,  an  ecclesiastic,  whose  name  occur* 
very  frequently  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland,  but  whose  real  influence  in  Ihe 
struggle  was  not  so  great  as  to  entitle  him  to  more  than 
a brief  notice.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  St.  Andrew* 
in  1515.  In  1530  he  was  subprior  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Andrews.  His  first  public  appearance  was  at  the  trial  of 
George  Wishart  [Wishart],  where  lie  preached  before  the 
judges,  a singular  duty  for  one  who  is  said  to  have  em- 
braced the  doctrines  ot  the  Reformation,  and  as  singularly 

fuT formed  by  hi*  preaching,  a*  appropriate  to  a trial  for 
leresy,  from  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  ‘ Let 
both  grow  together  until  the  harvest.*  He  continued 
ostensmly  to  hold  office  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  till 
the  parliament  of  15(30,  where,  though  sitting  n*  prior  of 
Portmoak,  he  appear*  to  have  voted  for  tho  * Confession 
of  Faith'  which  was  then  passed.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  new  polity  in  15G1,  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  eastern  district*.  His  influence  in  the  new  church 
was  very  considerable,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  merely 
that  of  a dexterous  intriguer*  who  knew  when  and  how  to 
the  best  effect  to  remove  his  support  from  a party  who 
could  not  sufficiently  reward  his  services.  Knox,  while 
accepting  his  aid,  seems  always  to  have  distrusted  him. 
He  (lied  on  28th  September,  15H2. 

(Wodrow,  Biographical  Collections  printed  for  the  Mait- 
land Chib,  pp.  119-130.  4-18-171.) 

WINSLOW.  JAC’QUES-BE'NIGNE,  was  bom  at  Odcn- 
see,  a town  in  Denmark,  in  the  island  of  Funen,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1G60.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Stenon,  and  his  father  was  a Lutheran  minister  in  the 
parish  of  Odensee.  Winslow  was  destined  for  the  church, 
and  early  commenced  his  studies  in  Lutheran  theology. 
He  however  changed  his  mind  and  took  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  obtained  & pension  from  the  king  of  Den- 
mark for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  study  in  the 
principal  universities  of  Europe.  He  first  went  to  Hol- 
land. where  he  studied  for  some  time,  and  in  1G9R  he  ar- 
rived in  Paris.  Here  he  became  a pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Duvemey,  who  encouraged  his  taste  for  the  study  cf 
anatomy!  He  pursued  his  medical  studies  without’ any 
other  interruption  than  an  occasional  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  religion  with  a young  Dane.  Winslow  for  the 
sake  of  argument  assumed  the  principles  of  Romanism, 
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ami,  to  render  himself  more  skilled,  purchased  Bossuet’s 
* Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church.’  This  work 
led  him  seriously  to  question  his  own  principles  as  a Pro- 
testant, and  as  a consequence  he  had  recourse  to  Bossuet, 
who  was  then  bishop  of  Meaux,  to  solve  his  difficulties. 
This  happened  at  a time  when  Louis  XIV.  was  doing  all 
that  he  could  to  bring  back  the  Protestants  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  ; Bossuet  left  no  argument  unused,  and  the 
young  student  of  anatomy  was  induced  publicly  to  recant 
and  enter  the  Roman  church.  It  ought  to  be  stated  that 
this  appears  to  have  been  an  act  of  sincere  conviction  on 
the  part  of  Winslow,  and  that  he  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  suspicion  of  the  advantages  that  might  be  the  result. 
Whatever  he  expected  in  Paris,  he  forfeited  all  in  Den- 
mark, and  from  thenceforth  was  expatriated.  The  bishop 
of  Meaux  however  became  his  patron,  and  he  accordingly 
proceeded  to  take  his  degree  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
in  Paris,  which  he  did  in  1705,  not  however  until  alter  the 
death  of  his  benefactor,  who  died  in  1704.  He  had  by 
this  time  rendered  himself  favourably  known  by  his  exer- 
tions. In  1707  he  was  admitted  a student  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  an  associate. 
About  this  time  he  also  aaristed  Duvemey  in  his  lectures 
on  anatomy  aud  surgery  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  He  did 
not  however  succeed  to  this  position  till  after  the  death  of 
Ifunault,  who  was  successor  to  Duvemey,  and  whicli  oc- 
curred in  1743.  Eleven  years  previous  to  this,  Winslow 
hed  published  his  great  work  on  numan  anatomy,  with  the 
title  * Exposition  Anatomique  de  la  Structure  du  Corps 
Humain,’  Paris,  1732,  41 0.  This  work  obtained  for  liim  at 
once  a great  reputation,  and  placed  him  among  the  best 
anatomists  of  hua  day.  This  work  is  not  more  remarkable 
for  its  embracing  the  labours  of  others,  and  the  clear  manner 
in  which  the  matter  is  arranged,  than  it  is  for  the  amount  of 
original  observation  which  it  contains.  In  the  introductory 
chapters  to  the  description  of  each  system  of  organs, 
he  gives  a general  view  of  their  functions,  and  in  this  de- 
partment of  science  his  judicious  observations  did  much  to 
prepare  for  subsequent  discoveries,  especially  with  regard 
to  trie  functions  or  the  muscular  system.  The  * Exposition’ 
has  been  often  republished.  It  was  translated  into  English, 
and  published  in  London  as  early  after  its  publication  as 
1733.  It  was  also  translated  into  Latin,  German,  and 
Italian  ; and  is  the  model  on  which  most  of  our  text-books 
on  human  anatomy  have  since  been  constructed. 

Some  of  Winslow’s  biographers  state  tliat  lie  was  twioe 
nearly  buried  alive,  by  falling  into  a state  of  only  apparent 
death.  This  induced  him  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
signs  of  certain  and  uncertain  death,  and  the  result  of  his 
researches  he  published  in  1740,  in  an  answer  to  the 
question  ' An  mortis  incertae  sign  a minus  ineerta  a chirur- 
gicis  quum  ab  aliis  experimentia  ?’  This  treatise  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  published  in  two  volumes,  12mo.  at 
Paias,  in  1742.  In  tins  work  the  author  lias  brought  for- 
ward a number  of  cases  of  persons  buried,  opened,  aud 
otherwise  treated  as  dead,  who  were  only  apparently  so, 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  nothing  hut  the  indicar 
tion  of  decomposition  of  the  body  going  on  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  death. 

In  addition  to  his  other  appointments  Winslow  was  made 
expounder  of  the  Teutonic  languages  at  the  Royal  Library 
of  Paris.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  published  several  papers  on  various  sub- 
jects in  their  Memoirs.  He  practised  medicine  in  Paris, 
but  was  remarkable  for  the  timidity  with  which  he  pre- 
scribed, and  is  said  never  to  have  ordered  a powerful  dose 
of  medicine  without  trembling.  It  has  often  happened  in 
the  lustory  of  medicine  that  those  who  have  studied  the 
human  frame  in  detail  have  been  afraid  to  treat  it  as  a 
whole,  and  some  of  the  best  anatomists  have  been  the 
worst  practitioners.  Winslow  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
one,  having  died  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1760.  He  married 
in  1711.  and  left  behind  him  a son  and  a daughter. 
{Bing.  Med. : Elov,  Diet.  Hitt,  de  !a  Med,;  Biog . Univ.) 

WINSLOW.  fltocKIKOHAJIBHIRK.] 

WIN8TON,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  1575.  He  received 
his  education  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came a Fellow.  He  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1602.  Having  determined  011  studying  medicine,  he 
visited  the  Continent,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  the  day.  He  became  a pupil  of 
Fabricius  ah  Aqun.pt* ndente,  also  of  Caspar  Bauhin  of 
Basle,  and  of  Prosper  Alpinut  at  Padua.  He  took  his 


degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Padua,  and  returned  to 
London  to  practise  his  profession  in  1007.  He  was  then 
admitted  a Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
became  a Fellow  in  1013.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Mounsel), 

I in  1015,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  at  Gresham 
| College.  It  was  here  he  delivered  those  lectures  on 
anatomy  which  after  his  death  were  published,  and  were 
for  a long  time  considered  the  best  text-book  for  students 
of  anatomy.  He  obtained  permission  from  the  House  of 
Lords  to  leave  the  country  during  the  troubles  of  1642,  and 
returned  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1655.  (Ward’s  Live#  qf  the  Qretham 
Profetiort ; Chalmers,  Bing.  Diet.) 

WINTER,  SPRING,  SUMMER,  AUTUMN.  The  as- 
tronomical meaning  of  these  words  is  derived  from  the 
considerations  in  Skasons,  and  we  are  told  and  taught  that 
winter  begins  at  the  winter  solstice,  spring  at  the  veruat 
equinox,  summer  at  the  summer  solstice,  and  autumn  at 
the  autumnal  equinox.  That  is,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  it  is  spring  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  June,  summer  from  thence  to  the  middle  ol 
September,  autumn  from  thence  to  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, aud  winter  from  thence  to  the  middle  of  Marah  again. 
At  the  same  time  the  poets  and  the  farmers,  who  have  a 
much  better  right  than  the  astronomers  to  settle  the  mean- 
ing of  these  terms  for  common  use,  agree  in  placing  the 
rise  of  vegetation,  the  pairing  of  birds,  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  flowers  in  the  spring ; the  hay  harvest  and  the 
ripening  of  all  the  earlier  fruits  in  summer ; the  grain  har- 
vest, the  later  fruits,  and  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  ; 
and  the  heavier  hosts,  snow,  and  ice,  in  winter.  The  two 
descriptions  of  the  seasons  do  not  agree  ; we  write  this  on 
the  21st  of  September  (1843),  when,  according  to  the  as- 
tronomers, two  days  of  summer  are  yet  left : but  the 
harvest  is  almost  completely  finished  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  a common  commencement  of  the 
seasons  even  for  the  parts  of  the  earth  which  lie  between 
the  Arctic  circle  and  the  tropic,  which  are  all  that  need  be 
considered ; for  tlie  polar  and  intertropical  regions  have 
each  a set  of  seasons  of  their  own.  But  tliis  we  may  safely 
say,  tliat  the  agricultural  and  poetical  seasons  are  earlier 
than  the  astronomical  ones.  All  that  distinguishes  spring 
from  winter  begins  to  take  place  before  the  vernal  equinox, 
all  that  distinguishes  summer  from  spring  before  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  and  so  on.  Most  certainly  it  will  be  found 
that  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  several  seasons  happens, 
one  year  with  another,  at  a period  not  long  after  the  astro- 
nomical phenomenon  at  which  the  season  is  said  to  com- 
mence. 

In  the  naturalist’s  calendar  appended  to  White's  4 Ner 
tural  History  of  Selborne,’  the  result  of  twenty-five  years 
of  observation  1 1768-1783),  we  find,  taking  the  astronomical 
designations  of  the  seasons,  that  many  birds  sit,  and  many 
plants  arc  in  leaf  before  the  beginning  of  spring ; that  the 
raven  and  blackbird  hatch  their  young  in  winter;  that  the 
hay  harvest  generally  begins  in  spring  ; that  the  orops  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  hops  are  got  in  during  summer,  and 
various  other  contradictions  of  common  phraseology  ; and 
in  many  years  there  is  more  snow  and  ice  in  the  astro- 
nomical autumn  than  in  the  winter  of  the  same  division. 
The  fact  is,  as  we  have  above  stated,  that  though  the  com- 
mencements of  the  seasons  are  very  variable  in  our  cli- 
mate, it  is  nevertheless  the  most  common  rule  that  the 
astronomical  commencement  is,  one  year  with*  another, 
nearer  to  the  middle  of  each  than  to  the  beginning. 

When  the  year  is  divided  only  into  summer  and  winter 
without  further  subdivision,  it  is  then  an  exact  division  to 
say  that  the  two  halves  begin  and  end  with  the  equinoxes. 
But  here  the  principal  phenomena,  the  solstices,  on  ap- 
proach to  whicn  heat  an a cold  depend,  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  halves.  If  we  were  to  divide  the  year  into  four  sea- 
sons, during  which  the  earth  should  receive  from  the  sun 
the  greatest  and  least  portion  of  heat  in  two  of  them,  and 
intermediate  portions  in.  the  other  two,  the  four  astrono- 
mical commencements  should  be  made  the  middle  points 
of  these  seasons.  The  consideration  in  Sbasons  fp.  172) 
will  easily  make  it  appear  why,  tor  the  same  reason  as  the 
greatest  neat  is  after  the  longest  day,  the  middle  of  the 
agricultural  seasons  should  tall  alter  the  astronomical 
point  of  separation. 

WINTER/  JAN  WILLEM  VAN,  was  born  at  the 
Texel  in  1750.  He  entered  the  naval  service  of  Holland 
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in  17 K‘2.  and,  even  at  the  early  age  he  had  then  attained, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  Zealand  courage. 

Van  Winter  was  still  only  a lieutenant  in  1787,  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out  in  Holland.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  popular  party,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Stadthouder 
having  gained  the  ascendency,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
France.  He  entered  the  French  army ; served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Dumourier  and  Pichegru,  in  the  campaigns 
of  1792  and  1793 ; and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Go* 
neral  of  Brigade. 

Van  Winter  returned  to  Holland  in  1795,  when  the  re- 
publican army  under  Pichegru  invaded  that  country.  Ttie 
States-Geneml  invited  him  to  re-enter  their  navy,  and 
offered  him  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  Next  year  He  was 
promoted  to  be  vice-admiral,  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  Texel  fleet. 

After  being  kept  in  port  for  a considerable  time  by  a su- 
perior blockading  force,  he  evaded  its  vigilance,  and  put 
to  sea.  intending  to  join  the  French  armament  at  Brest, 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1797,  at  the  head  of  twenty-seven 
armed  vessels,  fourteen  of  which  were  ships  of  the  line. 
At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  he  found  him- 
self in  presence  of  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral 
Duncan,  which  consisted  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
a number  of  smaller  vessels.  The  action  commenced 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  continued  for  three  hours  and  a 
half.  The  Vryheid  74  guns).  Van  Winter's  ship,  engaged 
with  three  English  vessels,  and  struck  to  Vice-Admiral 
Onslow,  after  losing  all  its  masts  and  the  half  of  its  crew. 
Tho  Dutch  lost  in  this  action  nine  ships  of  the  line,  taken 
or  sunk,  000  men  killed,  and  about  800  wounded.  The 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  victorious  English  was  scarcely  less 
severe. 

Van  Winter  was  received  in  England  with  the  respect 
due  to  a brave  man.  He  was  liberated  by  exchange  in  a 
few  months  and,  on  the  11th  of  October,  t ne  court-martial 
commissioned  to  examine  into  his  conduct  declared  that 
he  had  maintained  the  honour  of  the  flag  of  the  Batavian 
republic.  The  despatch  in  which  Admiral  Duncan  gave 
an  account  of  the  action  bears  testimony  to  the  obstinate 
valour  with  which  both  Van  Winter  and  his  second  in 
command  ( Vice-Admiral  Reyntjes)  fought  their  ships  : — 
'The  carnage  On  board  the  two  ships  which  bore  the  ad- 
mirals’ flags  has  been  beyond  all  description.' 

He  was  sent  in  the  capacity  of  minister-plenipotentiary 
to  the  French  government  in  *1798,  and  retained  the  ap- 
pointment till  1802,  when  )>e  was  recalled  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  The  only  memorable  event 
that  marked  his  period  of  command  was  the  termination 
of  the  differences  between  Holland  and  Tripoli  by  hi*  ma- 
nagement. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  when  king  of  Holland,  reposed  entire 
confidence  in  Van  Winter,  whom  he  created  count  of 
Huesca,  marshal  of  the  kingdom,  and  commander-in-chief 
both  of  the  sea  and  land  forces.  Napoleon,  after  he  incor- 
pointed  Holland  into  the  empire,  treated  him  with  equal 
favour,  made  him  grand-officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
inspector-general  of  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  In  July, 
1811,  Van  Winter  was  appointed  to  command  the  naval 
force  assembled  at  the  Texel.  A severe  attack  of  sickness 
forced  him  to  leave  the  fleet  for  Paris,  where  he  died  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  1812.  He  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon, 
with  all  the  ceremonies  usually  observed  at  the  obsequies 
of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire  ; M.  Marren  delivered 
the  funeral  oration. 

{Biographic  Univer telle ; London  Gazette  Extraordi- 
nary. 10th  October,  1797.) 

WINTER,  PETER  VON,  chapel-master  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria  and  knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  was  bom  at 
Mannheim,  in  Uie  year  1755.  His  father,  a brigadier 
in  the  Palatine  guards,  observing  hi*  son's  genius  for 
music,  placed  him  with  the  court  musician,  Mair,  from  whom 
he  learned  the  rudiment*  of  the  art.  His  instrument  being 
the  violin,  he  completed  his  studies  as  a performer  under 
William  (Jramer  (the  father  of  J.  B.  and  F.  Cramer),  who 
was  first  violin  at  the  court  of  Mannheim  from  1750  to 
1770.  With  this  excellent  master  he  made  such  progress, 
that  he  became  a performer  in  the  elector's  orenestra  at 
the  age  of  ten,  and  speedily  distinguished  himself  on  other 
instruments. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed,  but  erroneously  it  ap- 
pears ( llarmonicon,  iv.  176),  that  Winter  studied  composi- 
tion under  the  Abbe  Vogler.  He  always  denied  this,  and 


in  a manner  which  indicated  a strong  dislike  ol'  the  abb6. 
He  certainly  had  an  opportunity  of  acauiring  information 
from  Salieri  of  Vienna ; but  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
more  indebted  to  his  own  penetrating  mind,  directed  to  a 
careful  examination  of  the  scores  of  the  great  contempo- 
rary masters,  to  which  he  devoted  much  time,  for  his  know- 
ledge, than  to  the  instruction  of  any  individual  teacher. 
In  1776,  when  Leasing  carried  into  effect  the  establishment 
of  a German  opera  at  Mannheim,  Winter  was  chosen 
director  of  the  orchestra-  He  now  first  attempted  com- 
position, and  all  his  early  efforts  so  decidedly  failed,  that 
he  wisely  communicated  t hem  to  only  a lew  intimate  friends, 
and  destroyed  them  nearly  as  soon  as  they  were  written,  an 
example  of  wisdom  which  might  have  been  most  bene- 
ficially followed  by  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  sm-<lisant 
composers,  whose  ill  success  may  be,  in  many  instances, 
imputed  to  a want  of  that  modesty  and  discernment  which 
Winter  displayed.  In  1780  appeared  his  first  complete 
opera,  4 Helena  und  Paris,’  and  this  was  followed  by 
4 Bellerophon.’  .He  had  brought  out  three  ballets  on  the 
Vienna  stage  : but  now  Salieri,  by  a significant  friendly 
hint,  induced  him  to  listen  and  study  more,  and  to  write 
less.  We  therefore  do  not  bear  of  His  having  produced 
anything  worthy  of  notice  till  the  year  1791,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  and  at  Naples  composed  4 Antigone.'  also 
the  4 Fratclli  Kivali,’  as  well  as  the  4 Sacrifizio  di  Crete,’ 
for  Venice.  From  1794  to  1796  he  resided  at  Vienna, 
where  he  produced  some  of  his  most  effective  works,  and 
among  these  4 Das  Unterbrochene  O pier  lest  ’ (*  The  Inter- 
rupted Sacrifice  ’),  the  libretto,  or  text,  ol'  which  was  fur- 
nished by  Huber.  From  1796  to  1800  Prague  was  his 
place  of  residence,  where  he  brought  out  4 II  Trionfo  del 
Bel  Sesao,’  and  4 Maometto.'  He  was  then  invited  to  un- 
dertake the  direction  of  the  opera  at  Munich,  for  which  he 
wrote  his  4 Maria  von  Montalban.'  Between  the  years  itA33 
and  1805  he  was  in  I^ondon,  and  gave  at  the  King's  Theatre 
his  three  finest  works— 4 Calypso,’  4 11  Ratto  di  Proserpina,’ 
and  4 Zaira,'  the  chief  characters  in  which  were  sustained 
by  Mrs.  Billington  and  Madame  Grassini.  Here  he  also 
brought  forth  the  music  of  the  grand  ballet  of  4 Orphfe,’ 
composed  in  a style  then  new  to  the  stage,  uniting  the 
energy  and  vivacity  of  pantomimic  music  with  the  chas- 
tened regularity  of  that  of  the  drama.  From  London  he 
proceeded  to  Pans,  and  gave  his  4 Tamerlan'  at  the  Acn- 
d£mie  Royale  de  Musique  with  great  success.  He  there 
was  persuaded  to  reset  Quinault’s  4 Castor  ct  Pollux,’  origi- 
nally composed  by  Rameau.  Gluck  long  before  had  de- 
clined this  dangerous  task,  and  Winter  by  undertaking  it 
drew  down  on  nimself  a storm  from  the  admirers  of  the 
antient  master  which  induced  him  to  quit  France.  The 
same  work  was  afterwards  performed  in  London  without 
success. 

In  1814,  the  fiftieth  year  of  Winter’s  service  at  the  court 
of  Bavaria,  the  king  bestowed  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. In  the  same  year  he  produced  his  Battle  Symphony 
with  a chorus,  in  celebration  of  the  general  peace ; but 
this  had  only  patriotic  motives  to  recommend  it.  He  now 
retired  into  privacy ; but  in  1818  he  unexpectedly  re-ap- 
peared, and  made  a journey  into  the  north  of  Germany, 
accompanied  by  the  celebrated  singer  Madame  Vesper- 
mann,  giving  concerts  in  roost  of  the  principal  towns ; and 
then  proceeded  to  Milan,  where  he  directed  the  perform- 
ance of  his  4 Maometto,*  recently  retouched  by  him,  into 
which  he  breathed  all  his  youthful  spirit.  In  addition  to 
this,  he,  the  following  year,  got  up  in  the  same  city  two 
other  operas.  His  last  work  for  the  stage  was  a comic 
piece,  4 Der  Sanger  und  der  Schneider'  (‘The  Singer  and 
the  Tailor  ’),  which  long  continued  a favourite  on  the  Ger- 
man lyric  theatres.  He  however  continued  composing 
for  the  church  up  to  the  very  period  of  his  decease,  which 
took  place  at  Munich  in  1825. 

Winter's  muse  was  very  prolific.  His  German  biogra- 
pher gives  a list  of  nine  masses  and  other  sacred  works, 
forty-one  operas  for  the  theatre,  twelve  Tor  the  chamber, 
twelve  symphonies  and  other  instrumental  pieces,  many 
sets  of  cantatas,  canzonets,  together  with  numerous  de- 
tached compositions,  all  of  which  he  produced  five  years 
before  his  death:  and  to  them  are  to  be  added  others 
written  subsequently  to  those  enumerated.  His  early 
works  do  not  exhibit  much  genius ; hut  as  lie  advanced  in 
life  his  mind  became  gradually  more  vigorous,  and  at 
length  developed  a power  which  entitles  him  to  lie  ranked 
very  liigh  as  a composer  for  the  stage  and  lor  the  orcheft- 
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tra.  His  ‘ Zaira,’  • Calypso,’  ‘ Opferfest,’  * Maometto,'  and, 
above  all,  his  * Proserpina,’  can  never  be  forgotten,  and 
probably  will  often  be  revived;  while  his  overtures  to 
• Maria  von  Montalban,’  • Colmal,’  * Tamerlan,’  * Calypso,’ 
and  ‘ Zaira,’  arc  now  regularly  found  in  the  programs  of 
the  Philharmonic  and  other  concerts  where  good  music  is 
properly  executed  and  well  understood. 

(Lexicons  ‘of  Gerber  and  Lipowsky  ; Harmon  icon,  vol. 
iii.,  iv.) 

WINTER- ACONITE.  [Eraxthis.] 

WINTER-BERRY,  the  name  of  the  plants  belonging 
to  Prinos , a genus  in  the  natural  order  Aquifoliacese. 
The  genus  Prinos  consists  of  shrubs  with  deciduous  or  per- 
manent leaves,  and  solitary  flowers.  The  flowers  are 
mostly  dioecious  or  polygamous.  The  calyx  and  corolla 
are  both  6*cleft.  The  stamens  are  6,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  fruit  includes  G nuts.  All 
the  species  are  American,  and  many  of  them  have  been  in- 
troduced for  ornamental  cultivation  into  this  country.  The 
following  species  are  found  in  British  nursery-gardens. 

P.  deciduus,  Deciduous  Winter-berry,  has  deciduous, 
clliptico-lanceolate  leaves,  tapering  to  the  petiole,  the 
midrib  villous  beneath  ; the  peduncles  axillary — those  of 
the  male  flowers  several  together,  those  of  the  female 
single ; the  berries  red.  This  shrub  attains  & height  of 
four  feet,  and  is  a native  of  North  America  from  Virginia 
to  Georgia,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1736,  and  produces  white  flowers,  which 
open  in  June  aud  July,  and  are  succeeded  by  crimson 
berries. 

P.  ambiguus  has  deciduous  oval  leaves,  acuminate  at 
both  ends,  and  glabrous  in  every'  part.  It  is  found  in  sandy 
wet  woods  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Carolina* . It  grows  to 
the  height  of  4 or  5 feet,  and  produces  white  flowers  from 
June  to  August.  The  fruit  consists  of  small,  round,  smooth, 
and  red  berries.  It  was  introduced  in  1812,  and  is  of  easy 
culture. 

P.  glaber,  Glabrous  Wintcr-beny,  has  lanceolate  leaves 
with  wedge-shaped  bases,  coriaceous,  and  somewhat  toot hed 
at  the  tip.  The  flowers,  mostly  three,  on  a solitary  axillary 
peduncle.  The  fruit  is  black.  This  is  an  evergreen  shrub, 
3 or  4 feet  high.  It  is  a native  of  damp  woods  from  Canada 
to  Florida.  It  has  small  white  flowers,  which  are  followed 
by  black  berries,  which  in  Jersey  are  called  ink-berries. 
It  is  a handsome  shrub,  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Se- 
veral other  species  of  Prinos  have  been  introduced  into 
Great  Britain,  as  P.  dubiux,  P.  /ervigatux,  and  P.  lancco- 
Iti tux,  which  are  all  natives  of  North  America.  Some  of 
the  species  from  the  West  India  Islands  would  probably 
grow  in  the  open  air  here,  as  they  are  mostly  found  in  cool 
mountainous  districts.  Some  of  these,  according  to  Schwarz, 
attain  a height  of  20  or  30  feet.  All  the  species  are 
easily  cultivated,  and  will  grow  in  any  light  soil,  although 
they  prefer  peat.  They  may  be  propagated  by  laying 
down  the  shoots  or  by  seeds,  which  however  do  not  vege- 
tate till  the  second  year. 

'Loudon,  Arb.  et  Frut.  Brit. ; Don’s  Miller.1) 

WINTER-CHERRY,  the  common  name  of  the  species 
of  Physalis , a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Solanace®.  The  species  consist  of  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbs  with  angular  stems,  and  entire  or  lobed  scat- 
tered leaves,  and  white,  yellow,  blue,  or  greenish  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  5-toothed  ; the  corolla  rotate,  plicate,  5-lobed ; 
the  anthers  dehiscing  longitudinally,  connivent ; the 
stigma  capitate ; the  berry  2-cellcd,  many  seeded,  covered 
by  the  membranous  angular  calyx.  Above  thirty  species 
of  this  genua  have  been  described.  The  majority  or  them 
arc  natives  of  the  temperate  districts  of  North  and  South 
America,  but  several  of  the  species  are  also  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

P.  Alkehengi , the  Alkekengi,  or  Common  Winter-cherry, 
is  an  herbaceous  downy  plant  with  an  almost  simple  stem, 
ovate-deltoid  acuminated  leaves ; spotless  flowers ; an  ovate 
coloured  calyx,  with  subulate  segments.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  mountainous  districts, 
in  the  vineyards,  and  by  the  way-sides.  It  has  a dirty 
white  corolla,  and  a reddish-yellow  calyx.  The  fruit  is  a 
scented  berry,  which  has  an  acidulous  not  unpleasant 
flavour.  The  berries  were  known  to  the  antients,  and  the 
plant  is  described  by  Dioseorides  under  the  name  of  Zrpvy 
>*oc  a\uaiea€oc.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  was  at  one  time  in 
great  repute  as  a medicine,  and  was  administered  in  dropsi- 
cal cases,  and  also  in  calculous  disorders.  In  Germany, ; 
P.  C.,  No.  1739. 


Spain,  and  Italy  the  berries  are  eaten  by  the  peasantry,  and 
in  some  parts  are  made  into  pies. 

P.  puoctcms.  Downy  Winter-cherry,  is  a branched  her- 
baceous plant,  clothed  with  tomentum ; the  leaves  are 
cordate,  acuminate,  toothed  above,  but  entire  and  unequal 
at  the  base ; the  corolla  spotted ; the  anthers  violet 
coloured;  the  calyx  permanent, ovate, acuminate, angular, 
and  refuse  at  the  base.  It  is  a native  of  North  America,  in 
Virginia,  the  Carol inas,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  berries  are 
of  a yellowish  colour  when  ripe,  and  are  about  the  size  of 
a cherry.  Like  the  last,  they  have  an  acidulous  flavour, 
and  in  some  parts  of  America  are  called  gooseberries,  and 
are  used  for  making  tarts. 

P.  somnifera  is  a shrubby  plant  with  quite  entire  leaves, 
and  nearly  sessile,  sub-verticillate,  crowded  flowers.  This 
plant  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  also  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  the  Grecian  Islands  and  in  Spain.  It  has  a 
yellowish-green  corolla,  and  a small  red  hem-.  It  appears 
to  be  the  Srpn^vo c vsvwu koc  of  Dioseorides.  Its  name  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  possessed  active  narcotic 
properties ; but  ot  these  little  appears  to  be  known,  alt  hough 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  plant  in  some  districts  of  Europe. 

P.  vitcosa.  Clammy  Winter-cherry,  is  an  herbaceous 
plant,  and  scabrous  from  being  covered  with  short  doubly 
three-forked  hairs ; the  root  is  perennial,  creeping ; the 
stem  is  dichotomous;  the  leaves  ovate  or  subcordate, 
entire  or  toothed  ; the  flowers  almost  spotless;  the  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  unequal,  broad,  and  ovate.  This  plant 
is  a native  of  Brazil,  and  extends  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Carolinas  in  North  America.  It  is  remarkable  from 
its  being  covered  with  forked  bristles.  It  has  a yellow 
berry,  which  is  smooth  and  viscid,  and  has  a pleasant  acid 
taste.  In  roost  cases  the  fruit  of  Physalis  has  a bitter  taste 
when  eaten  with  the  calyx,  which  contains  a bitter  secre- 
tion. Many  other  species,  as  P.  Peruriana , bear  eatable 
berries,  and  are  reputed  to  possess  medicinal  properties, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  an  active  kind. 

WINTER-GREEN,  the  common  name  of  the  genus 
Pyroia  and  its  allies.  This  genus  forms  the  type  of  the 
tnbe  Pyrole®,  of  the  order  Ericaceae;  but  Lindley  consti- 
tutes this  tribe  a distinct  order,  with  the  name  Pyrolace®. 
It  has  the  following  characters: — 4 Calyx  5 leaved,  per- 
sist ent,  i n ferior.  Coro  1 1 a monopet  alou  s hy  pogy  nous,  regu  I ar, 
deciduous,  4 or  5-toothed,  with  an  imbricated  aestivation. 
Stamens  hypogynous,  twice  as  numerous  os  the  divisions 
of  the  corolla ; anthers  two-celled,  opening  by  pores. 
Ovary  superior,  4 or  5-celled,  many-seeded,  with  a hy- 
pogynous disk;  style  1,  declinate ; stigma  slightly  in- 
dusiate.  Fruit  capsular,  4 or  5-celled,  dehiscent, ’with 
central  placentae.  Seeds  indefinite,  minute,  winged ; em- 
bryo minute,  at  the  base  of  a fleshy  albumen.’  "(Lindley, 
Nat.  Sust.)  The  species  are  hcrtwceous  plants,  rarely 
under-shrubs.  The  stem  is  round,  and  in  the  frutescent 
species  leafy.  The  leaves  are  simple,  and  are  either  entire 
or  toothed.  The  flowers  are  either  solitary  or  disposed  in 
terminal  racemes. 

The  habit  of  these  plants  is  veiy  different  from  that  of 
Ericacem  ; they  have  also  winged  seeds,  a minute  embryo, 
and  declinate  styles,  all  marks  of  difference  which  havn 
induced  Dr.  Lindley  to  place  them  in  an  order  separate 
from  Ericace®.  Monotropace®  are  distinguished  from  this 
order  by  their  leafless  scaly  stems  and  parasitical  habit. 
The  embryo  also  is  at  the  apex  of  the  albumen  in  Mono- 
tropace®, while  it  is  at  its  base  in  Pyrolace®.  Pyroia 
apnylla  forms  a passing  link  from  Pyrolace®  to  Monotro- 
pace® ; whilst  Tolmi&a,  in  the  latter  order,  is  a link  in  the 
other  direction.  There  is  an  approach  to  an  indusiate 
stigma  in  some  of  the  species  of  Pyrolace®,  which  indicate 
an  affinity  with  Goodeniace®. 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  genera  belonging 
to  this  order : — 

Pyroia:  calyx  5-cleft  or  5-parted;  5 petals;  10  sta- 
mens, slightly  adhering  at  the  base ; style  exserted ; 
stigma  5-lobed  ; capsule  5-celled,  dehiscing  near  the  base, 
and  the  margins  of  the  valves  connected  by  tomentum. 

Chimaphila : calyx  5-toothed ; 5 petals ; 10  stamens ; 
style  short ; stigma  cuniculate,  5-lobed  ; filaments  stipu- 
late ; capsules  5-celled,  dehiscing  at  the  summit,  and  no 
tomentum  on  the  margins  of  the  valves. 

Monescx:  calyx  5-parted ; corolla  deeply  5-lobed  : sta- 
mens recurved  ; stigma  radiate  ; anthers 2-nomed,  opening 
at  the  bottom  of  each  horn;  capsule  5-cclled,  5 vatved, 
dehiscing  at  the  apex,  and  unconnected. 
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Cladothnmnu * s calyx  B-parted  ; 5 petals ; 10  stamens, 
with  anthers  adnate ; stigma 5-lobed  ; capsule  Bor  6-va»vetl, 
and  6 or  6-cel  led  ; seeds  small  and  aril  late. 

Galax:  calyx  B-parted;  5 petals;  stamens  united  into 
a ten-toothed  tube,  the  alternate  teeth  bearing  anthers, 
the  anthers  1-celled  ; stigma  entire ; capsule  3-celled. 

The  species  of  these  genera  are  native*  of  Europe,  North 
America,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia.  The  following 
species  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  order: — 

Pyrola  rotundifolta,  Hound-leaved  Winter-green,  has  the 
stamens  curved  upwards ; the  style  declinate,  arcuate  at  the 
apex  ; the  petals  obovate  ; the  segments  of  the  calyx  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  recurved  at  the  apex,  half  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  and  with  eoual  racemes.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
Asia.  Europe,  and  North  America.  It  is  found  m Great 
Britain,  in  the  North  of  England  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  but  it  is  a rare  plant.  It  has  milk-white  flowers 
and  numerous  leaves,  and  is  the  largest  plant  of  the  genus. 
There  are  four  other  species  of  Pyrola  natives  of  Great 
Britain ; one  of  these,  P.  unijlora , is  only  found  in  Scot- 
land. 

Pyrola  apht/Ua,  Leafless  Winter-green,  has  no  leaves,  the 
scape  is  angular  and  furnished  with  numerous  scales  at  the 
base ; the  racemes  are  many-flowered ; the  petals  are 
roundish  and  the  disk  of  the"  stigma  is  elongated.  This 
plant  is  a native  of  Nootka  Island,  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Menxies.  It  is 
remarkable  as  indicating  the  approach  of  the  genus  to  the 
characters  of  Monotropaceae.  It  has  globose,  pendulous, 
milk-white  flowers,  and  the  scales  upon  the  scape  are  of  a 
greenish  colour. 

The  specie*  of  Pyrola  are  pretty  plants  in  gardens,  but 
they  are  very  difficult  to  cultivate.  They  grow  best  in  a 
sat iilv  or  gravelly  soil,  and  in  a shady  situation.  They 
should  be  surrounded  by  moss  and  covered  with  a hnnu- 
glHMi.  They  may  be  propagated  by  division. 

Chitnujihila  corymoosa  is  the  Pyrola  umbellate  of 
Linnauis.  It  is  a native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  It  is  a very  bitter  plant,  and  on  that  account 
has  been  introduced  into  mechcine.  [Chimaphila.]  C. 
macula!  a is  a North  American  species,  and  found  in  sandy 
or  gravelly  woods  from  Canada  to  the  Caroiinas.  and  also  on 
the  north-west  coast.  It  has  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  with 
white  hands  on  the  upper  surface  along  the  nerve  and  veins, 
placed  opposite,  or  4 in  a whorl.  The  peduncles  are  downy 
and  from  2 to  3-flowered.  The  Indians  value  this  plant 
highly,  and  use  it  medicinally  under  the  name  of  Sittri- 
snm.  Mr.  Pureh  recommended  a decoction  of  this  plant 
in  cases  of  hysteria,  and  also  in  scrofulous  diseases. 

Manmet  and  Cladothamnu*  have  each  one  species.  M. 
grand  John  is  a native  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  North 
America,  in  alpine  woods.  C.  pyroli/lonu  is  a native 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  of  the  island  of 
Sitcha. 

Galax  is  a genus  of  doubtful  position.  Lindley  places 
it  in  Pvrolacete  ; many  botanists  refer  it  to  Snxifrngacete ; 
whilst  fk>n  makes  it  the  type  of  a distinct  order  Galacina*, 
and  combines  with  it  the  genus  Fraucoa,  and  Tetilla 
genera  which  constitute  Jussieu's  order  Francoacea?.  Galax 
lias  but  one  species,  G.  aphylla.  It  is  a small  herbaceous 
plant,  a native  of  Virginia.  It  has  naked  scapes,  which 
bear  a loose  spicate  raceme  of  small  white  Aoweni  at  the 
apex.  It  is  a pretty  plant,  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  may 
be  grown  in  a peat  soil  in  a moist  situation,  and  increased 
by  dividing  the  roots. 

WINTERA'CEAS.a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  albuminous  group  of  polypetalous  Exogens.  This 
order  is  characterised  by  possessing  hermaphrodite  or  uni- 
sexual flowers ; from  2 to  6 sepals,  which  are  sometimes 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  petals;  the  petals  are 
from  two  to  thirty  in  number,  and  when  more  than  five, 
in  several  rows ; the  stamens  are  hypogynous,  short,  inde- 
finite. and  distinct ; the  anthers  adnate’;  the  ovaries  are 
definite,  arranged  in  a single  whorl,  1-celled,  with  simple 
sessile  stigmas ; the  fruit  as  either  diy  or  succulent,  and 
consists  of  a single  row  of  carpels,  which  are  distinct,  and 
dehiscent  or  indehiscent ; the  seeds  are  solitary  or  numer- 
ous, and  either  with  or  without  an  aril ; the  embryo  is  very 
small  and  straight,  and  aituated  at  the  base  of  a fleshy  al- 
bumen. The  order  consists  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate,  dotted,  coriaceous,  persistent  leaves ; convolute, 
deciduous  stipules ; and  solitary,  sweet-scented,  brown  or 
chocolate-coloured  flowers. 


Prior*  Chilriuls. 


a.  cd l tine  with  Sower*  *oit  leave*  s b flower  atpiratmi ; e,  carpel. 

This  order  has  obtained  its  name,  given  if  by  Brown, 
from  iy inter  a.  the  old  name  of  the  Dnmys  Winters 
This  name  was  given  in  honour  of  William  Winter,  a cap- 
tain in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  sailed  round  the  world  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  It  coutaina  four  genera,  which  are  thus 
distinguished  : — 

llhcinrn.  Capsules  disposed  in  a stellate  form,  opening 
above;  1-seeded;  seeds  shining;  calyx  composed  of  3-6 
petal-like  sepals. 

Temus.  Carpels  two,  baccate ; seeds  with  an  arillus ; 
style  single  ; calyx  trifid. 

Dnmys.  Carpels  crowded,  baccate,  manv-seeded; 
filaments  of  stamens  thickened  at  the  top;  calyx  entire; 
three-parted. 

Tasmannia.  Carpel  solitary,  membranous,  indehiscent, 
many-seeded  ; calyx  of  three  sepals,  or  three-parted. 

These  genera  constitute  the  section  Illicieae  of  the  order 
Magnoliacese  of  De  Candolle.  They  differ  from  Magno- 
liaceae  in  their  dotted  leaves  and  also  in  their  aromatic 
utilities.  A.  dc  St.  Hilaire  states  that  some  species  of 
licheiia  have  dotted  leaves,  which  destroys  the  distinction 
between  these  plants  and  those  belonging  to  Magnoliacev. 
This  order,  though  small,  has  an  extensive  geographical 
range.  There  are  about  ten  species,  of  which  two  are  found 
in  New  Holland,  two  in  the  hotter  parts  of  America,  two 
in  South  and  two  in  North  America,  one  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  one  in  New  Zealand. 

The  following  species  of  the  genera  are  worthy  of 
notice : — 

IUicium  Floridanum , the  Florida  Anise-seed  tree,  ha* 
from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  dark  purple  petals,  the  outer 
ones  oblong  and  the  inner  one*  lanceolate.  It  is  a native  of 
West  Florida.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  when  bruised, 
smell  like  anise,  and  the  whole  plant  contains  a volatile  oil. 
which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation.  It  has  a spicy  aro- 
matic taste  and  smell,  which  in  the  plant  is  combined  with 
a bitter  principle. 

Ilhcium  anisatum,  the  Chinese  Anise-seed  tree,  lias  from 
twenty-seven  to  thirty  yellowish  petals;  the  outer  ones 
are  oblong,  the  inner  ones  linear  awl-shaped.  It  is  a shrub, 
like  the  last,  reaching  about  eight  feet  in  height,  and  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is  frequently  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  ns  an  ornament.  The  fruit  of  this  plant 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Chinese  Anise,  and  is  frequently 
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used  ai  a condiment  to  give  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour 
to  certain  dishes.  It  is  the  material  used  to  flavour  the 
liqueur  called  Anisette  de  Bordeaux.  In  China  it  is  chewed 
utter  dinner  as  & stomachic  and  to  sweeten  the  breath. 
In  the  East  Indies  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  tea.  In 
Japan  the  powdered  bark  is  burned  as  incense  in  the 
temples,  and  garlands  ol'  the  tree  are  placed  upon  the  idols, 
and  are  also  laid  upon  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  There  is 
also  a small-flowered  species  of  Ulicium  found  in  Western 
Florida,  the  bark  of  which  has  the  flavour  of  sassafras  root. 

Temut  moechata  is  a shrub  found  in  Chili.  It  has  green 
shining  leaves  two  inches  long,  and  crowded  upon  the 
branches,  with  musk -scented  flesh-coloured  flowers  having 
petals  two  or  three  inches  long.  The  berries  resemble 
those  of  tlie  coffee-plant,  and  are  exceedingly  bitter  to  the 
taste. 

Drimyt  Winteri,  the  true  Winter’s  Bark,  has  oblong, 
obtuse  leaves,  the  inner  surface  glaucous ; the  peduncles 
almost  simple,  aggregated  together,  and  divided  into  elon- 
gated pedicels;  the  petals  six,  oblong.  This  plant  is  a 
tree  from  six  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  is  a native  of  the 
Straits  of  Magalhaens  and  of  Stateuland.  This  tree  was 
brought  back  from  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  by  Captain 
W.  Winter,  io  the  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  round  the 
world.  He  hod  found  it  useful  against  scurvy  in  his  ship’s 
crew,  and  employed  it  both  as  a medicine  and  a condiment 
for  food.  The  bark  which  is  met  with  in  English  com- 
merce is  in  quills  about  a foot  in  length  and  from  one  to 
two  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  pale  greyish-red  externally, 
and  lias  an  agreeable  pungent  aromatic  taste.  It  contains 
an  acid  resin,  an  acid  volatile  oil,  and  a little  tannin.  It  is 
an  excellent  aromatic,  but  can  seldom  be  met  with  in 
druggists’  shops.  Hie  bark  of  the  Canella  alba  is  often 
substituted  for  it.  It  is  the  Winierea  aromatica  of  older 
botanists. 

Drimyt  Granatentit,  New  Granada  WinterVbark,  has 
ovate-oblong  or  oblong  acute  leaves,  tapering  to  the  base 
and  glaucous  on  the  under  surface ; the  ..peduncles  are 
umbellate,  and  usually  aggregate  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  This  is  a tree  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  grows 
in  the  mountains  of  New  Granada  and  Brazil.  In  New 
Granada  this  tree  is  called  Agi , and  in  the  provinces  of 
Quito  and  Popaya,  Can  da  de  Paratna.  Several  varieties 
have  been  described.  The  bark  of  all  of  them  is  aromatic 
and  stimulating,  and  is  much  used  by  the  natives  where 
they  grow,  both  as  a medicine  and  for  seasoning  their  food. 
There  are  three  other  species  of  Drimys  possessing  the 
same  aromatic  properties. 

Tat  man  ni  a uromatica  is  a native  of  New  Holland,  espe- 
cially in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  possesses  the  same  aro- 
matic qualities  as  the  species  of  the  Other  genera  of  the 
family.  The  only  other  New  Holland  species,  T.  inttpida , 
does  not  however  appear  to  possess  the  aromatic  qualities 
wliich  are  so  striking  in  the  first. 

WINTERTHUR.  [ZiiaicH.1 
WINTERHEIM.  (Rhin,  Haut.1 

W INTRINGH  AM,  CUFTON,  father  and  son.  The 
elder  Wintringham  practised  as  a physician  at  York,  and 
published  several  works,  which  have  obtained  for  him  a 
reputation  both  as  a physician  and  physiologist  His  first 
work  was  on  gout,  and  was  published  at  York,  with  the 
title  * Tractatus  de  Podagra,  in  quo  de  ultimis  et  liquidis 
et  succo  nutritio  tractatur,’  1714,  8vo.  In  this  work 
there  are  evident  indications  of  his  belonging  to  the 
mechanical  school.  He  attributed  gout  to  several  causes, 
such  as  the  acrimonious  viscosity  of  the  nervous  liquid, 
the  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  a contraction  of  the 
diameter  of  the  vessels  near  the  joints.  In  1718  he 
published  * A Treatise  on  Endemic  lhseases.’  This  work 
consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  causes  producing  en- 
demic diseases,  and  attributes  them  variously  to  a change 
of  temperature,  to  prevailing  winds,  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  to  the  influence  of  water  and  food,  and  particular  cli- 
mates. In  1729  he  published  a commentary  on  the  epi- 
demic diseases  of  York  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  the 
title  ‘ Commentarium  nosologicum  morbos  Epidemicon  et 
aeris  variationes  in  urbe  Eboracensi,  locisque  vicinia,  ab 
anno  1715  ad  anni  1725  finem  grassantes  complect  eng,’ 
London,  8vo.  This  work  is  an  admirable  description  of  the 
diseases  on  which  it  treats.  A second  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  the  younger  Wintringham  in  1733.  In  1740  he 
published  in  London  * An  Experimental  Enquiry  on  some 
Parts  of  the  Animal  Structure,  8vo.  These  inquiries  were 


principally  directed  to  the  vascular  system  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  eye.  In  1743  he  published  a second  physio- 
logical work,  entitled  ‘An  Enquiry  into  the  Exility  of  the 
Vessels  of  a Human  Body,*  8vo.  In  this  work  he  has  at- 
tempted to  apply  mathematical  formulae  to  the  solution  of 
physiological  problems.  But  as  the  data  upon  which  all 
the  subsequent  reasoning  is  based  were  mere  assumptions, 
he  came  to  no  results  of  anr  importance  ; but  these  works, 
independent  of  their  speculations,  contain  much  accurate 
observation  and  valuable  research.  These  works  are  often 
erroneously  attributed  to  hia  son,  and  this  error  pervades 
most  of  the  continental  biographies.  The  elder  Wintring- 
ham was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  died  at  York, 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1748. 

The  younger  Clifton  Wintringham  was  bom  at  York  in 
1710,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  that  university  in 
1749.  He  afterwards  became  a fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  settled  in  London.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
in  1702  wav  made  physician  to  George  III.,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted.  In  1759  he  was  made  physician  extra- 
ordinary, and  subsequently  was  appointed" physician-ge- 
neral to  the  army.  He  was  created  a haiotiet  in  1774,  but 
the  title  has  now  become  extinct.  He  had  a large  prac- 
tice, and  was  much  respected  both  in  public  and  private 
life.  In  1782  he  published  some  essays  on  various  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  under  the  title  ‘De  MorLis  quibusdnm 
Commentarii,'  2 vols.  8vo.  He  also  published  an  edition 
of  his  father's  works,  and  edited  Mosul's  ‘ Monita  et  Pisb- 
cepta  Medica,'  to  which  he  added  numerous  annotations. 
There  is  a small  marble  bust  of  .Aesculapius,  which  was 
found  near  Rome,  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which 
was  the  bequest  of  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham.  He  died  at 
Hammersmith,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1794. 

(Eloy,  Dictionntiire  Hitt,  de  la  Mideeine ; General 
Biographical  Dictionart/.) 

WINWOOD,  SIR  RALPH,  Knt.,  was  born  at  Aynlio, 
or  Ayno-on-the-Hill,  a village  in  the  north-western  comer 
of  Northamptonshire,  about  the  year  1564.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  Richard,  was  the  son  of  Lewis  Winwood, 
who  was  at  one  time  secretary  to  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk.  Winwood  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  first  admitted  of  St.  John’s  College,  but  was  in  1582 
elected  probationer-fellow  of  Magdalen.  He  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.A.  in  November  of  that  year;  that  of  M.A.  in 
June,  1587  ; and  that  of  LL.B.  in  February,  1590.  In 
April,  1592,  he  was  chosen  proctor  of  the  University.  He 
then  spent  some  years  in  foreign  travel.  After  his  return 
home,  on  Sir  Henry  Neville  being,  in  1599,  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  France,  Winwood  was  appointed  his  secretary ; 
and  he  was  ultimately  left  for  some  time,  during  Sir 
Henry’s  absence,  as  resident  at  Paris.  From  this  post  he 
was  recalled  in  January,  1(303,  and  was  the  same  year 
sent  on  a mission  by  James  I.  to  the  States  of  Holland. 
He  was  knighted  28th  June,  1(307,  and  in  August  fol- 
lowing he  and  Sir  Richard  Spence  were  together  ap- 
pointed ambassadors  to  Holland.  In  August,  1(309,  he 
was  once  more  sent  a*  envoy  to  that  country' ; and  two 
years  after  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  acted  in  the  affair  uf  the  Arminian  divine,  Con- 
rad Vorstius,  whose  appointment  as  professor  of  divinity 
at  Leyden  so  enraged  the  English  king,  that  he  threatened 
to  separate  himself  from  his  alliance  with  the  States  un- 
less they  deposed  and  banished  the  heretical  doctor. 
Vorstius  in  fact  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  resign  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  to  leave  the  country.  When  Winwood  was 
recalled  from  Holland  does  not  apjiear ; but  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1614,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  8tate ; and  he 
continued  in  that  post  till  his  death  at  London,  on  the  27th 
of  October,  1617.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  stated,  but 
he  left  a son  and  heir.  Richard  Winwood,  Esq.,  of  Ditton 
Park  in  Buckinghamshire,  who  died  without  issue,  at 
above  the  age  of  eighty,  28th  June,  1688,  when  his  estate 
went  to  his  nephew  Ralph  Montagu  (afterwards  duke  of 
Montagu),  who  was  the  son  of  his  sister  Anne,  by  her  hus- 
band Edward,  lord  Montagu. 

The  name  of  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  has  been  preserved  in 
our  literature  by  a valuable  historical  collection,  which  was 
published  at  London  in  1725,  in  8 vols.  folio,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title  * Memorials  of  Affairs  of  State  in  the  Reigns 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.,  collected  chiefly 
from  the  original  papers  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Ralph 
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Win  wood,  Knt.,  sometime  one  of  the  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State ; comprehending  likewise  the  negotiations  of  Sir 
Henry  Neville,  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton. 
Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  Mr.  Trumbull,  Mr.  Cottington,  and 
others,  at  the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain,  and  in  Holland, 
Venice,  See.  Wherein  the  princ  ipal  transactions  of  those 
times  arc  faithfully  related,  and  the  policies  and  intrigues 
of  those  Courts  at  large  discovered.  The  whole  digested 
in  an  exact  series  of  time.  By  Edmund  Sawyer,  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  Fsq.,  and  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery.’ 

( Biorraphia  Britannica , Supplement) 

WINZET,  or  W1NGET,  NINlAN,  a Scottish  ecclesias- 
tic, is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  Renfrewshire  in  the 
year  1518,  and  to  have  been  educated  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  In  1551  he  was  master  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Linlithgow,  and  soon  afterwards,  while  he  continued  in  that 
situation,  he  entered  into  holy  orders.  In  1561,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Reformation,  he 
was  cited  before  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lothiaus,  to  an- 
swer for  his  religious  opinions,  when,  adhering  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  was  deposed  from 
his  office.  In  the  following  year  he  published  • Certane 
Tract  at  is  for  Rcformatioun  of  Doctryne  and  Maneris,  set 
forth  at  the  desyre  and  in  ye  name  of  ye  afflicted  Catholikis, 
of  inferiour  ordour  of  Clergie,  and  Layit  Men  in  Scotland.’ 
The  object  of  this  work  was  one  which  few  attempted  in 
those  days  of  fierce  controversy — an  internal  Relorm  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  distinct  from  its  severance 
from  the  papal  authority.  At  a later  period  in  the  same 
year,  and  after  Knox  had  addressed  against  him  some  con- 
troversial arguments  from  the  pulpit,  he  attempted  to  pub- 
lish a work  called  ‘The  Last  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  of 
Code's  Worde  against  the  usurpit  auctoritie  of  Johne 
Knox,  and  his  Caluiniane  brother,  intrudit  Precheouris,’ 
&CM  but  the  Protestants  had  not  made  sufficient  progress 
in  religious  toleration  to  leave  a free  press  at  the  disposal 
of  their  adversaries,  and  the  copies  of  the  work  were  seized 
in  the  printing-office.  Winzet  himself  made  a narrow  es- 
cape, and  the  printer  was  imprisoned.  The  only  fragment 
of  this  work  which  has  survived  to  the  present  day  is  a 
copy  of  the  first  five  leaves,  preserved  in  the  University 
Library  of  Edinburgh.  Winzet  now  thought  it  prudent  to 
take  refuge  in  Flanders,  and  in  1563  he  published  at 
Antwerp  ‘ The  Buke  of  four  scoir  thre  Questions,  touching 
Doctrine,  Orduur,  and  Maneris.’  This  is  a controversial 
tract,  in  which,  though  complaining  of  the  usage  he  had 
received  from  the  reformers  * for  denying  only  to  subscrive 
yair  phantasm  and  factioun  of  faith,’ there  is  an  air  of  gen- 
tleness which  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  author,  and  is  not  charact eristic  of  the 
controversial  writings  of  the  times.  Winzet  affected  to 
adhere  to  the  older  style  of  the  Scottish  language.  He 
says  to  Knox,  ‘Gif  ze,  throw  curiositie  of  novation!*,  hes 
forzc-t  our  auld  plane  Scottis,  quhilk  zour  mother  lerit  zoo. 
in  tymes  coming  I sail  wryte  to  you  my  mynd  in  Latin  ;’ 
yet  Winze!  *«  own  style  shows  nearly  as  great  a divergence 
from  the  Scottish  of  a century  earlier  as  that  of  Knox, 
though  the  latter  made  a nearer  approach  to  the  English 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1576  Winzet  was  appointed 
abbot  of  the  Scottish  monastery  of  St.  James’s,  at  Ratis- 
bon.  In  1582  he  published  • Flagellum  Sectariorum,’  an- 
other controversial  work,  to  which  he  appended  an  attack 
on  the  * De  Jure  Regni  auud  Scotos  ’ of  Buchanan,  which 
is  one  of  the  earliest  works  in  which  the  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry then  in  operation  as  to  religion  was  extended  to 
politics.  Winzet  died  on  the  21st  of  September,  1592. 

(Irving,  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,  i.,  98-101;  Memoir 
prefixed  to  Collection  of  Winzet" t vernacular  Works , 
printed  for  the  Mu  Hand  Club.) 

WIRE  is  inetal  elongated  into  the  form  of  a slender 
cylindrical  rod,  often  so  fine  as  to  be  rather  comparable 
to  a thread,  by  the  operation  of  wire-drawing,  which  con- 
sists in  passing  a piece  of  ductile  metal  through  a series  of 
holes,  successively  diminishing  in  diameter,  in  a hardened 
steel-plate  called  a draw-plate,  so  as  to  reduce  its  cross- 
section  to  the  size  and  figure  of  the  last  or  smallest  hole, 
increasing  its  length  at  the  same  time  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  of  thickness  occasioned  by  the  process.  Though 
ordinary  wire  is  cylindrical,  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
wire-drawing  renders  it  available  for  the  formation  of 
slender  rods  of  any  other  required  figure.  An  important 
application  of  the  process  to  the  production  of  other 
forma  is  to  the  manufacture  of  pinion-wire  for  time- 


keepers. This  is  produced  of  any  required  size  and  num- 
ber of  teeth,  and  the  wire  being  cut  to  the  required  length 
for  both  pinion  and  axis,  the  teeth  are  filed  away  irons 
the  portion  used  for  the  latter.  By  this  means  pinions 
may  be  formed  at  much  less  expense  than  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  wheel-cutting.  The  grooved  rims  of  spectacle- 
frames  form  another  example  of  the  useful  application  of 
the  wire-drawing  process,  they  being  formed  of  wire  made 
for  the  purpose. 

Beckmann,  in  his  ‘History  of  Inventions  and  Dis- 
coveries,’ devotes  a long  chapter  to  the  history  of  wire- 
drawing, in  which  he  observes  that,  in  early  times,  metals 
were  probably  beaten  out  with  a hammer  into  thin  plates 
or  leaves,  which  were  then  divided  into  small  slips  by 
means  of  scissors  or  some  other  cutting  instrument,  these 
slips  being  subsequently  rounded  by  a hammer  and  file,  so 
as  to  form  threads  or  wires.  In  confirmation  of  this  sup- 
position, he  refers  to  the  description  of  the  sacerdotal  dress 
given  in  the  third  verse  of  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of 
Exodus,  and  to  the  fable  of  Vulcan  forging  a net  of  deli- 
cate wire-work  for  Mars  and  Venus,  when  detected  in  their 
illicit  amour.  He  slates  distinctly  that  he  did  not  re- 
member a single  passage  in  any  antient  author  in  which 
drawn  wire  is  mentioned,  and  expresses  his  opinion  that 
the  rarity  with  which  works  made  with  threads  of  metal 
are  alluded  to  strengthen*  the  presumption  that  the  an- 
tients  were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  producing 
wire  or  metallic  threads  by  drawing.  He  was  unable  to 
determine  when  this  was  first  attempted,  but  argues,  from 
an  allusion  to  gold  and  silver  threads  formed  by  the  ham- 
mer in  Muratori,  that  the  process  was  not  known  in  Italy 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  So  long  as  wire  was  formed 
by  the  hammer,  the  artists  of  Nurnberg,  by  whom  it  was 
fabricated,  were  styled  ‘wire-smiths,’  but  subsequent  to 
the  introduction  of  the  drawing  process  their  designation 
was  changed  to  • wire-drawers,’  or  * wire-millers and  as 
these  appellations  occur  a*  early  as  1351  and  1300,  in  the 
histories  of  Augsburg  and  Nurnberg  respectively,  Beck- 
mann conceives  that  the  invention  of  wire-drawing  must 
be  assigned  to  the  fourteenth  century.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  earliest  drawn  wire  was  made  by  hand,  but 
ere  long  a machine,  impelled  by  water-power,  and  ca- 
able  of  drawing  wire  without  the  intervention  of  the 
and,  was  introduced.  Though  the  point  is  not  certainly 
established,  this  ingenious  machine  appears  to  have  been 
first  constructed  at  Niimberg  by  a person  named  Rudolf, 
who  kept  it  secret  for  some  time,  and  realised  much  money  by 
the  use  of  it.  Conrad  Celles,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1491, 
relates  these  circumstances,  and  adds  that  the  son  of  Ru- 
dolf was  induced  to  divulge  the  secret,  whereby  he  so  in- 
censed his  father  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life. 
From  mere  conjecture  this  invention  has  been  assigned  to 
the  year  1400.  Nurnberg  also  gave  birth  to  many  subse- 
quent improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds 
of  wire.  The  precious  metals  were  undoubtedly  among 
the  first  made  into  wire  ; and  perhaps  brass  and  iron  were 
not  drawn  until  some  time  alter  the  invention  of  the 
art.  Blanch  iron-wire,  or  white  wire,  is  however  men- 
tioned in  a list  of  manufactured  articles  the  impoitation  of 
which  into  England  was  prohibited  by  an  act  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1463;  and  in  a similar  act 
passed  in  1484  both  iron  and  latten  wire  are  mentioned. 
Beckmann  states  that  in  France  iron  wire  is  called  fil 
i fArchal , and  that  this  name  is  supposed  to  come  from  a 
person  named  Richaid  Archal,  who  was  either  the  inventor 
of  the  art  of  making  it.  or  the  first  to  introduce  the  manu- 
facture in  France.  He  adds  that  such  wire  is  occasionally 
termed  fll  de  Richard.  Nothing  however  is  known  of 
Archal,  and  Menage  suggests  a different  derivation  for  the 
name. 

Anderson  records,  under  the  year  15®,  the  granting  of 
patents  to  certain  Dutchmen  or  "Germans  for  the  prosecu- 
tion in  England  of  various  manufactures,  among  which  is 
that  of  wire;  and  he  states  that  prior  to  that  time  all 
English  iron  wire  appears  to  have  l)een  drawn  by  manual 
strength,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  elsewhere,  and  that 
until  these  foreigners  introduced  the  use  of  a drawing-mill, 
the  quality  of  English  wire  was  so  bod  that  most  of  that 
used  in  the  country,  as  well  as  ready-made  wool-cards  and 
similar  articles,  was  imported  from" abroad.  By  the  year 
1030  the  manufacture  appears  to  have  made  such  progress, 
that  in  a proclamation  of  Charles  I.  it  is  alluded  to  as  a 
manufacture  of  long  standing,  and  one  which  employed 
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many  thousand  persons,  and  it  is  asserted  • that  English 
wire  is  mode  of  the  toughest  and  best  Osmond  iron,  a native 
commodity  of  this  kingdom,  and  is  much  better  than  what 
comes  from  foreign  parts,  especially  for  making  wool* cards.' 
The  proclamation  tnen  forbids  the  importation  of  foreign 
iron  wire,  and  of  wool-cards,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  other 
articles  made  of  it.  Holland  observes,  that  insignificant  as 
hooks  and  eyes  may  appear,  to  be  mentioned  in  a royal 
proclamation,  they  were  at  that  time,  and  had  been  long 
previously,  used  in  such  great  quantities  as  to  cause  a vast 
consumption  of  wire.  Anderson  subsequently  states  that 
the  first  wire-mill  in  England  was  set  up  at  Sheen,  near 
Richmond,  by  a Dutchman,  in  1002.  Holland  observes 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  wire-drawing  business, 
either  following  the  cloth  manufacture  or  determined  by 
the  proximate  localities  of  coal  and  iron-stone,  took  deep 
root  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barnsley  in  Yorkshire.  Ac- 
cording to  No.  257  of  Houghton’s  ‘Collection  for  Improve- 
ment of  Husbandry  and  Trade,’  the  manufacture  of  copper 
and  brass  wire  in  this  country  was  commenced  about  the 
ear  1649,  at  Esher,  by  two  foreigners;  but  they  used 
wedish  rose-copper.  At  the  time  when  this  paper  was 
originally  published,  in  1697,  it  is  stated  that  the  brass 
wire  mane  in  this  country  from  British  copper  was  equal  in 
quality  to  any  brought  from  foreign  countries. 

For  the  manufacture  of  iron  wire  the  very  best  and 
toughest  iron  is  selected.  Before  the  process  of  rolling 
with  grooved  rollers  had  become  common,  this  superior 
iron,  variously  called  asleom  or  etleom  iron,  or,  as  in  the 
proclamation  above  cited,  Osmond  iron,  was  prepared  for 
the  drawing-machine  by  extending  it  with  the  hammer 
into  convenient  rods,  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger. 
These  rods  were  further  reduced  in  thickness  and  extended 
in  length  by  a coarse  kind  of  drawing,  called  ripping  or 
rumpling , with  the  kind  of  machine  described  by  Beckmann 
as  probably  the  invention  of  Ludolf.  In  this  admirable 
contrivance  a peculiarly  formed  pair  of  pincers  is  so  con- 
nected by  means  of  levers  and  cams  with  the  main  axle, 
which  is  driven  by  a water-wheel,  that  the  open  jaws  ad- 
vance to  the  drawing-plate,  through  a hole  in  which 
the  reduced  end  of  the  rod  is  passed,  and  then  close  firmly 
upon  the  end  of  the  rod,  and  draw  it  forcibly  through  the 
plate  as  far  as  the  range  of  their  motion  will  allow ; the  pres- 
sure of  the  jaws  upon  the  end  of  the  wire  being  proportioned, 
during  this  operation,  to  the  force  requisite  for  drawing  the 
rod  through  the  hole  in  the  draw-plate.  So  soon  as  the 
pincers  are  drawn  back  to  the  utmost  extent,  the  lever  by 
which  they  have  been  moved  slips  off  the  cam  that  has 
been  applying  power  to  it.  the  pincers  relax  their  hold  of 
the  wire,  and  then  again  advance  to  the  draw-plate,  to  take 
fresh  hold,  so  that  the  action  of  the  next  cam  may  repeat 
the  operation  of  drawing.  Notwithstanding  the  ingenuity 
of  the  contrivance,  it  is  defective,  especially  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finer  sorts  of  wire,  on  account  of  its  inter- 
mittent action,  which  not  only  occasions  loss  of  time  be- 
tween each  drawing  stroke,  but  also  renders  the  wire  more 
or  less  uneven  in  surface,  and  leaves  upon  it,  at  every  few 
inches,  the  marks  of  the  pincers.  Holland,  writing  about 
1833,  states  that  although  this  contrivance  is  now  rarely  to 
be  seen  in  the  large  wire-mills  of  this  country,  it  remains 
in  use  in  some  old  establishments;  and  also  that  in  France, 
and  among  the  continental  manufacturers  generally,  iron 
wire  was,  until  within  a late  period,  altogether  drawn  by 
such  an  apparatus. 

In  modern  practice  both  iron  and  steel,  but  especially 
the  former,  are  prepared  for  the  final  drawing  by  passing 
between  grooved  rollers,  the  same  in  principle  as  those  re- 
presented under  Iron,  vol.  xm.,  p.  34,  though  much 
smaller,  and  made  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  rollers 
used  for  this  purpose  arc  generally  at  least  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  sometimes  made  to  perform 
350  revolutions  in  a minute.  A bar  of  steel  thirty  inches 
long  and  an  inch  square,  heated  to  redness,  is  passed  be- 
tween the  rollers,  through  grooves  successively  diminish- 
ing in  size,  eight  times  in  less  than  a minute,  and  is  thereby 
elongated  to  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  As  it  would  be 
difficult  and  inconvenient  to  pass  the  rod  back  between 
each  rolling,  in  order  that  it  might  always  enter  the  grooves 
in  the  same  direction,  three  rollers  are  used,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  so  that  when  the  wire  has  passed  in  one 
direction  between  the  twro  upper  rollers,  it  may  pass  back 
in  the  opposite  direction  between  the  two  lower'rollers.and 
vie # p er*&>  thus  avoiding  any  loss  of  time,  heat,  or  labour  j 


iu  passing  it  backwards  and  forwards.  For  ordinary  wire 
the  rods  are  commonly  reduced  to  a thickness  of 'about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  by  this  process.  The  slender  rods 
thus  produced  are  called,  from  their  appearance,  ‘ black 
wire,’  to  distinguish  them  from  drawn  or  * bright  wire  ;* 
and,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  such  wire  is  preferred  for 
coarse  purposes  in  which  it  is  either  to  be  painted  or  con- 
cealed from  view.  It  is  commonly  used  by  tinmen  and 
braziers  for  strengthening  the  rims  of  pots,  kettles,  and 
various  kinds  of  tin-ware  and  copper-ware,  in  which  the 
tin-plate  or  sheet-copper  is  turned  or  wrapped  round  the 
wire  so  as  to  cover  it.  The  kind  of  cast-steel  wire  of  which 
the  best  needles  and  some  other  articles  are  made,  is  not 
usually  submitted  to  the  rolling  process,  but,  after  being 
tilted  to  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  square,  it  is  rounded  on 
an  anvil  previous  to  elongation  by  the  draw-plate. 

In  whatever  way  the  metal  may  have  been  prepared  for 
the  ultimate  process  of  drawing,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
motive-power  employed  in  that  process,  it  is  essentially  the 
same.  The  draw-plate  is  usually  formed  of  a stout  piece 
of  shear-steel,  about  six  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  but  being  somewhat  reduced  iu  thickness 
towards  each  end,  like  a cucumber,  and  flattened  on  one 
side.  It  is  pierced  transversely  with  several  conical  holes, 
the  larger  orifices  of  which  open  upon  the  flattened  surface 
of  the  plate,  while  their  smaller  orifices  are  carefully 
finished  to  the  size  to  which  it  is  intended  to  reduce  the 
wire  drawn  through  them.  When  the  holes  have  become 
enlarged  by  use,  their  smaller  orifices  are  reduced  by  ham- 
mering, and  then  re-opened  to  the  proper  size  and  form  by 
means  of  a long  taper  needle  called  a prilchell.  The  art 
of  making  draw-plates  has  been  carried  to  much  greater 
perfection  in  France  than  in  this  country  ; and  in  Ume  of 
war  French  draw-plates  have  been  sold  for  their  weight  in 
silver.  Of  the  mode  of  preparing  them  a circumstantial 
account  has  been  published  by  M.  Du  Hamel,  whose 
directions  are  given  at  length  by  Holland,  Hebert,  and 
some  other  English  writers.  From  this  authority  it  ap- 
pears that  the  French  plates  consist  of  a hand  or  bar  of 
wrought-iron,  about  two  inches  broad  and  one  inch  thick, 
covered  on  one  side  with  a very  liard  composition  called 
potin,  which  consists  of  fragments  of  cast-iron  pots,  broken 
with  the  hammer,  and  mixed  with  pieces  of  white-wood 
charcoal.  The  broken  iron  and  charcoal  ore  exposed  to 
heat  until  they  arc  fused  into  a kind  of  paste,  which  is 
heated  or  fused  ten  or  twelve  times,  and  throw  n into  water 
with  the  tongs  between  each  heating.  By  this  process  the 
cast-iron  is  converted  into  a kind  of  steel,  well  adapted  for 
yielding  to  the  action  of  the  hammer  and  the  instrument 
by  which  the  holes  are  enlarged  and  formed.  One  side  of 
the  wrought-iron  bar  is  hammered  to  a furrowed  surface, 
and  covered,  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  with  pieces 
of  the  prepared  potin  ; the  whole  is  then  wrapped  up  in  a 
coarse  cloth,  which  has  been  previously  dipped  in  clay  and 
water  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  finally  put 
in  the  forge.  Being  more  fusible  than  the  wrought-iron, 
the  potin  is  the  first  to  melt ; and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  do 
so,  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  and  gently  ham- 
mered ; and  the  heating  and  hammering  are  repeated  alter- 
nately until  the  union  of  the  two  metals  is  complete,  after 
which  dry  powdered  clay  is  thrown  upon  the  plate,  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  Raid,  of  softening  the  potin.  The  plate  is 
subsequently  reheated,  and  extended  by  hammering  to 
double  its  original  length  ; the  harder  metal  being  so  per- 
fectly united  with  the  other  as  to  form  a malleable  alloy  with 
it ; and  while  the  bar  remains  hot  the  holes  are  formed  by 
punching.  For  this  operation  the  bar  is  four  times  heated, 
and  after  each  reheating  a finer  punch  is  employed,  so  as 
to  make  the  holes  taper.  The  holes  are  formed  from  the 
wrought-iron  side  of  the  bar,  and  are  not  carried  completely 
through  by  the  plate-maker ; the  completion  of  the  holes 
being  performed  with  sharp  punches  when  the  plate  is 
cold,  by  the  wire-drawer  himself.  In  completing  the  holes, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  smaller  and  smaller  by 
regular  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  so  that  the 
wire  may  not  have  to  be  reduced  too  much  by  any  one 
drawing.  Another  mode  of  producing  draw-plates,  prac- 
tised at  one  of  the  principal  wire-manufactories  in  France, 
that  of  the  Messrs.  Mouchel,  at  TAigle,  in  the  department 
of  1’Orne,  is  by  arranging'  several  pieces  of  wTOught-iron 
in  the  form  of  a box  without  a lid,  and  filling  the  cavity 
with  cast-steel.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  a luting 
of  clay,  heated  until  the  steel  begins  to  melt,  and  worked 
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with  a hammer  in  a similar  way  to  that  above  described. 
When  draw-plates  have  been  hammered  up  several  times, 
to  reduce  holes  worn  too  large  by  use,  they  become  so 
hard  as  to  require  annealing.  "After  every  precaution  has 
been  observed,  draw-plates  will  vary  somewhat  in  hard- 
ness ; but  those  which  are  too  soft  for  drawing  iron  wire 
may  be  used  for  brass,  while  the  very  hardest  are  reserved 
fbr  steel  wire. 

In  drawing  wire  by  hand  the  draw-plate  is  laid  against 
two  upright  pillars  fixed  on  a bench  or  table,  and,  the  ex- 
treme end  or  the  wire  to  be  drawn  being  so  reduced  os  to 
enable  it  readily  to  pass  through  the  hole,  a small  portion 
ib  drawn  through  by  a lever  apparatus  which  resembles  in 
its  operation  the  machine  for  njtptng  or  rumpling,  before 
described.  When  a sufficient  length  of  wire  has  thus  been 
brought  through  the  plate,  it  is  secured  to  a conical  or 
cylindrical  drum,  whicli  is  mounted  upon  a vertical  axis 
opposite  to  the  hole  in  the  draw-plate.  The  workman 
then  takes  in  one  hand  the  coil  of  thick  wire  to  be  reduced, 
and  in  the  other  a lever  handle  attached  to  the  drum ; and 
while  he  turns  the  drum  so  as  to  wind  the  wire  upon  its 
circumference,  and  consequently  to  draw  it  through  the 
plate,  he  imparts  a kind  of  twist  to  the  wire  which  enters 
the  plate,  by  a peculiar  motion  of  the  hand  in  which  the 
coil  is  supported.  In  drawing  coarse  wire,  which  requires 
considerable  power,  the  workman  walks  round  the  bench 
at  each  revolution  of  the  drum,  carrying  the  lever  round 
with  him ; but  for  finer  wire  the  apparatus  is  much  lighter, 
and  requires  very  little  labour.  In  factories  where  inani- 
mate power  is  used  the  winding-cylinders  are  turned  by 
bevil-gearing  underneath  the  bench,  and  the  coil  of  un- 
drawn wire  is  placed  on  a reel.  This  apparatus  is  accom- 
panied by  an  ingenious  contrivance  which  allows  the  drum 
to  fall  out  of  connection  with  the  gearing,  ami  consequently 
to  cease  to  revolve,  as  soon  as  the  piece  of  wire  is  drawn 
completely  through  1 he  plate.  In  some  cases,  as  for  pinion- 
wire,  which  would  be  injured  by  winding  upon  a drum, 
wire  is  drawn  upon  a long  draw-bench  in  a straight  line, 
the  power,  which  is  equalised  by  the  use  of  a fly-wheel, 
being  applied  to  a wincVhandle  which,  by  means'of  spur- 
gear,  imparts  motion  to  an  horizontal  rack. 

Between  the  repeated  drawings  which  arc  necessary  to 
reduce  wire,  especially  of  the  finer  or  smaller  sizes,  to  the 
required  degree  of  tenuity,  it  is  necessary  frequently  to 
heat  and  anneal  it,  by  winch  processes  the  fibrous  cha- 
racter imparted  by  the  drawing  is  in  some  degree  removed 
before  a fresh  extension  takes  place.  The  annealing-oven 
should  be  so  contrived  as  to  avoid  oxidation  as  much  as 


the  metal,  the  rapidity  of  the  extension  may  be  safely  in- 
creased as  the  wire  becomes  more  and  more  attenuated!. 
Dr.  tire  states  that  iron  and  brass  wires  0*8  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  will  bear  drawing  at  the  rate  of  12  to  15  inchea 
per  second  ; but  that  when  reduced  to  0-025,  or  ^th  of 
an  inch,  they  may  be  extended  at  the  rate  of  40  or  45 
inches  per  second  ; while  finer  wire  of  silver  and  copper 
may  be  drawn  out  from  GO  to  70  inches  in  a second. 

Even  when  made  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  the 
holes  of  iron  or  steel  draw-plates  will  enlarge  so  much 
with  wear  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  draw  any  very 
great  length  of  wire  perfectly  uniform  in  thickness.  To 
remedy  this  Mr.  Brockedon  obtained  a patent  in  1819  for 
making  draw-plates  the  holes  of  which  consist  of  diamonds 
or  other  hard  precious  stones.  Dr.  Ure  states  that  with  a 
plate  of  this  kind  mounted  with  a ruby,  pierced  with  a 
hole  0*0033  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a silver  wire  170  miles 
long  has  been  drawn  so  perfectly  uniform,  that  no  dif- 
ference could  be  detected  either  by  weighing  portions  of 
equal  length  or  by  measuring  with  a micrometer. 

I)r.  Wollaston  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in 
the  year  1813,  a method  of  drawing  wire  of  extreme 
tenuity,  suitable  for  use  in  telescopes.  This  he  accom- 
plished, in  the  first  instance,  by  boring  or  drilling  a rod  of 
silver,  longitudinally,  with  a hole  one-tenth  of  its  own 
diameter,  and  then  filling  it  with  gold.  The  componml 
bar  being  drawn  into  wire  Ajth  or  Ant h of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, the  silver  was  afterwards  dissolved  in  heated  nitric 
acid,  leaving  a perfect  gold  wire  jAjth  or  ofcth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Finding  the  operation  of  drilling  the  silver 
rod  very  troublesome,  he  subsequently  drew  pTatina  wire, 
and  cast  the  silver  round  it.  treating  the  compound  bar  as 
before.  The  extreme  ductility  of  the  precious  metals  is 
still  more  strikingly  ill  list  rat  erf  by  the  manufacture  of  what 
is  commonly  known  as  <jo!d  wire,  but  which  is  really  foimed 
of  silver  gilt ; actual  gold  wire  being  made  only  forfilagree- 
work  and  a few  other  purposes.  In  the  ordinary  mode  of 
making  gold  wire  a silver  rod  about  an  inch  thick  is 
covered  with  leaf-gold,  and  then  extended  to  the  required 
tenuity  by  successive  drawings  and  annealings ; the  pro- 
portion of  gold  allowed  to  a pound  of  silverbeing  seldom 
more  than  140  grains,  and  sometimes  as  little  as  100  grains. 
Fine  gold  wire  is  used  for  wrapping  or  twisting  round 
thread  to  form  gold  thread  ; and  its  beauty  is  greatly  in- 
creased. while  it  is  enabled  to  cover  a larger  surface,  by 
flattening  it  between  polished  steel  rollers. 

For  making  needles,  cards  for  the  woollen  and  cotton 
manufacture,  and  various  other  articles  into  which  wire  is 


possible,  and  to  heat  all  sizes  of  wire  with  tolerable  uni- 
formity, the  thickest  being  placed  in  such  a situation  as  to 
receive  most  heat ; and  after  leaving  it  the  wire  must  be 
scoured  or  washed  to  free  it  from  whatever  oxide  may  have 
formed  upon  its  surface.  An  improved  furnace  for  this 
Operation,  contrived  by  the  Messrs.  Mouchel,  is  described 
by  Holland.  In  order  more  perfectly  to  remove  the  oxide 
(which,  if  left  on  the  surface,  not  only  impairs  the  appear- 
ance and  the  strength  of  the  wire,  but  also  injures  the 
draw-plate)  the  coil  of  wire  is  sometimes  immersed  in 
starch-water  or  stale  beer-grounds  during  the  operation  of 
drawing.  A curious  and  important  discovery  was  made 
some  years  since  at  an  eminent  wire-manufactory,  where, 
in  order  to  heat  the  acid  liquor  in  which  the  annealed 
wire  was  steeped,  some  ingots  of  brass  which  happened  to 
be  at  hand  were  made  red-hot  and  quenched  in  it.  It  was 
Subsequently  found  that,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
Upon  the  brass,  the  iron  wire  had  become  coated  with  a 
thin  film  of  copper,  which  greatly  facilitated  its  passage 
through  the  draw-plate,  acting,  it  would  appear,  like  a 
lubricating  medium.  So  important  was  the  advantage 
gained,  that  the  practice  has  been  universally  adopted  in 
that  factory  of  using  a weak  solution  of  copper  in  tne  acid 
liquor  in  which  iron  or  steel  wire  is  washed.  The  film  of 
copper  is  entirely  removed  by  the  last  annealing  process. 
The  operation  of  drawing  is  also  facilitated  by  tne  free 
use  of  grease,  or,  for  the  finer  descriptions  of  wire,  wax, 
to  lubricate  the  wire  as  it  passes  through  the  plate.  The 
repented  annealings  of  steel-wire  would  deprive  it  of  too 
much  of  its  carbon,  but  for  the  practice,  which  is  not  pur- 
sued with  iron  wire,  of  surrounding  it  with  charcoal -dust 
while  in  the  furnace.  The  rapidity  of  the  drawing  process 
must  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  metal,  the  hardest  steel 
■wire  requiring  the  slowest  motion  ; but  as  each  successive 
drawing  increases  the  fibrous  or  filamentous  character  of 


fabricated,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  curvature  which 
it  receives  by  being  wound  upon  the  cylindrical  or  conical 
drum  above  alluded  to.  This  is  done  by  drawing  the  wire 
between  pins  fixed  in  a piece  of  wood,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  bend  tne  w ire  into  a wavy  line,  the  flexures  of  which 
gradually  diminish  until  they  disappear  altogether,  leaving 
the  wire  perfectly  straight.  "The  size  of  wire  is  commonly 
measured  by  means  of  a gauge  which  consists  of  a plate  of 
steel  with  a series  of  deep  notches  or  slits  at  eacn  edge, 
varying  slightly  from  each  other  in  width,  and  numbered 
according  to  the  number  given  to  wire  or  corresponding 
size.  An  ingenious  kind  of  gauge  for  showing  the  actual 
diameter  of  w ire  is  represented  in  Holland's  work,  consisting 
of  two  straight  steel  rulers  fixed  together  with  their  edgea 
in  contact  at  one  end,  but  separated  about  half  an  inch  at 
the  other  end,  where  a cross-piece  serves  to  connect  them. 
The  narrow  triangular  space  thus  left,  between  the  edges 
of  the  riders  will  receive  a wire  of  any  size  not  exceeding 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  a series  of  equal  divisions 
marked  along  the  edge  of  one  nder  will  afford  the  ready 
means  of  ascertaining  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  whether 
large  or  small. 

Among  the  many  use*  to  which  wire  is  applied,  the 
manufacture  of  wire-gauze  or  cloth  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
Beckmann,  in  that  part  of  his  ‘History  of  Inventions* 
which  is  devoted  to  tne  histoiy  of  knitting  nets  and  stock- 
ings (vol.  iv.,  pp.  309,  310,  English  edition  of  1814),  ex- 
presses an  opinion  that  the  art  of  knitting  with  needles 
may  have  m^gj'nated  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  with  yam 
seme  of  the  ingenious  and  beautiful  wire  net-work  formerly 
employed  for  screens ; and  he  alludes  to  some  very  old  spe- 
cimens of  wlr#  net -work  plaited  or  woven  in  so  curious  and 
ingenious  a manner  as  to  give  rise  to  the  tradition  that  the 
artists  who  made  them  were  enabled  by  infernal  agency  to 
accomplish  that  which  appears  too  difficult  for  human 
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■kill.  Plainer  kinds  of  weaving  are  performed  by  a modi- 
fication of  the  common  loom,  the  coarser  varieties  of 
woven  wire-work  produced  being  used  for  fences,  phea- 
3&n  tries,  coarse  riddles  or  sieves.  See. ; while  the  finer  soils 
are  employed  for  lanterns,  sieves,  flour-dressing  machines, 
paper-making  machinery,  window-blinds,  &c.  The  pro- 
perty which  renders  wire-gauze  so  invaluable  in  the  safety- 
Iatnp  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  chevalier  Aldini 
for  the  construction  of  wire  armour  for  the  use  of  firemen, 
which,  though  very  light,  is  in  a great  measure  flame-proof. 
Wire-gauze  is  also  formed  into  dish-covers,  baskets,  and 
other  useful  and  ornamental  articles,  by  pressing  it  between 
moulds  into  the  required  shape,  which  it  retains  perma- 
nently. This  process  is  of  foreign  invention,  but  was 
patented  in  this  country  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Goseet, 
of  the  Haymarket,  London  After  being  pressed  into  the 
required  form,  the  article*  are  strengthened  and  neatly 
finished  off  by  the  addition  ot  hoops  or  rings  to  their  edges 
before  they  are  removed  from  the  mould.  Much  iron  and 
brass  wire  is  used  also  for  the  manufacture  of  bird-cages, 
fenders,  and  other  articles  of  similar  character.  Needle- 
making is  one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  steel 
wire ; but  some  of  the  finest  sorts  arc  made  into  watch- 
springs.  in  which  form  they  receive  an  augmentation  of 
value  beyond  the  prime-cost  of  the  material  probably  un- 
paralleled in  the  whole  range  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Of  t he  delicate  hair-like  springs  alluded  to,  which  weigh 
only  one  tenth  of  a grain,  70,000  are  required  to  weigh  a 
pound  ; and  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  though  perhaps 
now  the  statement  may  be  hardly  correct,  that  the  value 
of  such  springs  is  half  a guinea  each;  so  that  while  a 
pound  of  crude  iron  cost  but  one  halfpenny,  a pound  of 
these  delicate  manufactured  articles  produced  from  it  were 
worth  35,000  guineas.  One  of  the  most  elegant  applica- 
tions of  gold  and  silver  wire  is  to  the  production  of  filagree 
or  filigrane  work,  to  form  which,  according  to  Beckmann, 

‘ fine  gold  and  silver  wire,  often  curled  or  twisted  m a ser- 
pentine form,  and  sometimes  plaited,  are  worked  through 
each  other  and  soldered  together  so  as  to  form  festoons, 
flowers,  and  various  ornaments ; and  in  many  places  also 
they  are  frequently  melted  together  by  the  blow-pipe  into 
little  balls,  by  which  means  the  1 breads  are  so  entwisted 
as  to  have  a most  beautiful  and  pleasant  effect.’  This 
kind  of  work  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  formerly  much 
employed  for  caskets,  needle-cases,  trinket-boxes,  baskets, 
shrines,  and  various  decorations  for  church  furniture  ; but 
it  lias  in  a great  measure  fallen  into  disuse.  Spangles 
or  paillettes,  which  are  small  round  leaves  of  metal, 
pierced  in  the  middle,  and  used  for  ornamenting  garments, 
are  also  formed  of  wire.  A piece  of  wire  is  twisted  round 
a rod  like  the  thread  of  a screw,  and  then  cut  into  little 
spiral  rings,  each  of  which,  being  laid  on  a smooth  anvil, 
is  flattened  by  a hammer  into  the  form  of  a spangle. 

An  important  purpose  to  which  iron  wire  has  been 
recently  applied  is  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  which  are 
very  superior  in  strength  to  those  made  of  hemp,  weight 
for  weight.  An  account  of  wire  ropes  is  given  unuer  Rock, 
vol.  xx.,  p.  156;  and  under  Suspemion-Bkidge,  vol.  xxiii., 
pp.  336-7,  are  notices  of  wire  bridges. 

(Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  212-234 ; 
Anderson's  History  of  Commerce ; Holland's  Manufactures 
in  Met  at , vol.  ii.,  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cycloptrdia  ; He- 
bert's  Engineer's  and  Mechanic  s Encyclopedia ; Dr. 
Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts ; Barlow's  Treatise  on  Machinery 
and  Manufacture s,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitans*.) 

WIRE-GAUZE  LAMP.  [Lamp,  Safety.] 

WIRE-WORM,  a name  given  by  farmers  to  the  larve 
of  several  insects  injurious  to  various  crops:  they  are 
species  of  the  coleopterous  genus  Elaier,  popularly  known 
as  Skip-jacks,  so  called  on  account  of  their  power  of  throw- 
ing themselves  up  in  the  air  with  a spring  when  laid  upon 
their  hacks. 

The  Elate r (Agriotes)  lineatus  produces  a larva  which 
is  extremely  injurious  to  oats,  often  appearing  in  great 
numbers  and  destroying  whole  fields  of  coni.  It  attacks 
the  roots,  when  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  die  off.  The 
Ekiter  (Agriotes)  spntator  is  another  destructive  species. 
Its  larva,  like  that  of  the  last,  resembles  the  common 
meal-wurm  in  appearance,  and  may  be  found  at  the  roots 
of  withering  lettuces,  by  destroying  which  plant  it  greatly 
annoys  the  gardener,  it  eats  the  root  as  far  as  the  c ollar, 
when  the  plant  dies.  Hemerhipus  segelis , another  insect 
the  larva  of  which  is  called  wire-worm,  is  less  choice  in  its 


| ravages,  destroying  plants  of  all  kinds.  Fifty  wire-worms 
of  this  kind  have  been  found  preying  on  the  roots  of  a 
single  plant. 

The  wire-worm  is  injurious  to  hops  and  destructive  1o  all 
culinary  vegetables.  In  1838  it  seriously  damaged  the 
potato  "crops  in  Shropshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Hereford- 
shire- Mr.  Hope  attributes  the  disea&e  called  curl  to  it. 
It  attacks  potatoes  when  the  slices  are  placed  in  the  earth. 
Mr.  Andrew  Knight  recommended  as  a remedy  to  plant 
| whole  potatoes,  and  not  slices.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  recom- 
mended the  burying  of  slices  of  potato  at  the  roots  of  in- 
fected plants  to  attract  the  worm.  Lord  Albemarle  ad- 
vises the  use  of  rape-cake  in  powder  as  a manure  to  the 
ground  drilled  for  wheat  where  wire-worms  abound.  Hand- 
picking seems  to  be  the  only  effectual  way  of  getting  rid 
of  them.  The  mole,  fowls,  and  above  all,  rooks,  are  their 
natural  enemies;  and  the  last-named  bird  is  & valuable 
ally  of  the  farmer  in  following  the  dough  tracks  to  de- 
vour these  mischievous  larvae. 

(Westwood,  in  Hardener's  Magazine , No.  96 ; and  Hope, 
in  Entomological  Transactions,  vol.  hi.,  pt.  2.) 

WIRKSWORTH,  an  antient  market-town  of  Derbyshire, 
HO  miles  from  London,  and  13  miles  north  of  Derby : it  is 
on  the  road  from  the  Amber  Gate  station  on  the  North 
Midland  Railway  to  Matlock,  and  is  between  five  and  six 
miles  from  the  railway  and  three  from  Matlock.  Wirks- 
worth  is  the  antient  seat  of  the  lead-trade,  and  is  situated 
near  the  southern  edge  of  the  mining  district,  in  a valley 
nearly  shut  in  by  limestone  hills.  The  view  from  the 
crags  at  Stonnis,  about  a mile  from  Wirksworth,  is  said, 
by  the  author  of  ‘Beak  Scenery,’  to  be  unequalled  in 
Derbyshire  in  its  approach  to  grandeur.  Roman  coins 
and  relies  have  been  tound  at  Wirksworth.  The  right  of 
holding  a weekly  market  was  granted  in  1307,  by  Thomas, 
earl  of  lAncaster,  grandson  of  Henry  III.  The  manor  and 
hundred  belong  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  ; and  the  dean 
of  Lincoln,  who  is  the  patron  of  the  living,  enjoys  some 
manorial  rights  which  attach  to  the  church.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a constable  and  headt>orough,  and  is  lighted 
with  gas.  The  antient  courts,  called  Barmote  Courts,  are 
held  twice  a year  at  Wirksworth,  in  a handsome  stone 
building,  erected  in  1814,  at  the  cost  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. In  this  place  is  kept  the  miners'  standard  dish  for 
lead-ore,  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  . The  vicar  was 
formerly  entitled  by  custom  to  every  fortieth  dish  (of  14 
pints)  of  lead-ore  raised  in  the  parish.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  held  with  Middleton,  value  340 1.  The  church  is 
a handsome  Gothic  structure  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  contains  several  interesting  monuments.  The  gram- 
mar-school was  founded  by  Anthony  Cell,  after  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago 
a new  school-house  was  built,  to  accommodate  200  boys ; 
but  the  number  of  scholars  a few  years  afterwards  was 
under  10.  The  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Methodists 
have  places  of  worship. 

The  entire  parish  ol  Wirksworth  comprises  14.640  acres. 
It  extends  into  the  three  hundreds  of  Wirksworth,  Apple- 
tree,  and  High  Peake.  The  population,  in  1841,  was  7891, 
distributed  as  follows : — 


Wirksworth,  parish  . 

. . 4122 

Callow,  hamlet  . . 

112- 

Cromford,  chapelry  , 

Hopton,  township  ... 

1407 

83 

Ible,  township  . 

. . 93 

Middleton-by- Wirksworth,  hamlet 
Ivonbrook  Grange,  hamlet 

. . 1031 

. . 30 

Alderwasley,  chapelry 
Aahleyhay,  township 

. . 398 

272 

Biggin,  township 

. . 149 

Ideridgehay  ana  Allton,  townships 

. . 194 

The  cotton,  hosiery,  hat,  and  some 

other  manufacture* 

are  carried  on  in  the  parish.  [Derbyshire,  vol.  viii., 
p.  422.]  The  living  of  Cromford  is  a perpetual  curacy, 
valued  at  96/.  llopton  is  famous  for  its  quarries,  which 
afford  excellent  material  for  mantel-pieces.  The  living  of 
Alderwasley  is  a donative.  (Journey-Book  of  England — 
Derbyshire  ; Rhodes's  Peak  Scenery,  4 -e.) 

WlRTEMBERG.  [Wurtkmherg.] 

WISBADEN,  or  WIESBADEN,  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  is  situated  in  a small  and  pleasant  valley 
on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Taunus.  On  the  south 
and  east  it  is  surrounded  by  rieh  pastures  and  cornfields, 
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and  on  the  north  by  gentle  eminences  covered  with  vines, 
protected  from  the  bleak  winds  by  the  lofty  wooded 
mountains  beyond.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  there  are  productive  gardens  and  orchards,  and  on 
every  side  neat  farmhouses  and  villages.  Wisbaden  is  an 
open  and  constantly  improving  town,  and  has  broad  and 
well-paved  streets.  * This  place  owes  its  prosperity  and  its 
name,  ‘ Baden,’  to  the  celebrated  hot  springs,  which  were 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  are  spoken  of  by  Winy  the 
Elder,  who  says.  • Sunt  ct  Mattiaci  in  Germania  fontes 
calidi,  quorum  haustus  triduo  fervet.’  (Nat.  Hitt.,  xxxi. 
2.)  There  are  in  all  fourteen  warm  and  two  cold  mineral 
springs.  The  warmest  spring,  which  is  called  the  Koch- 
brunnen, ».  e.  the  * boiling  spring,’  has  a temperature  of 
136®  Fahr.  The  water  is  used  both  for  bathing  and  drink- 
ing : the  town  has  only  one  spring  of  water  fit  for  drink- 
ing ; all  the  others  are  brackish.  There  are  twenty-five 
private  bathing-houses  and  two  public  ones,  the  hospital 
baths,  and  the  city  bath.  The  present  palace  was  built  by 
John  Louis,  duke  of  Nassau,  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  it  contains  a library  of  27,000  volumes. 
The  town-half  is  worthy  of  notice  for  some  carvings  in 
wood  and  other  ornaments.  The  new  Kur  Saal,  built  in 
1800.  is  a very  handsome  edifice,  350  feet  in  front,  and  170 
feet  deep.  It  contains  a splendid  saloon,  127  feet  long  and 
67  broad,  which  has  a gallery  supported  by  twenty-eight 

?illara  and  four  pilasters  of  marble  found  in  the  country. 

lie  daily  table-d'hGle  is  served  in  the  saloon,  which  is  also 
used  as  n ball  and  assembly  room.  The  gaming-room  is 
on  the  right,  and  the  supper-rooms  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
saloon.  Another  building,  which  deserves  notice  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  handsomest  in  the  town,  is  the  hiltel  called 
the  Vier  Jahreaceiten,  which  has  a frontage  of  210  feet,  and 
contains  144  apartments,  with  a large  and  splendid  saloon, 
and  good  baths.  To  these  we  may  add  the  duke’s  palace, 
the  batTack*  for  800  men,  the  new  school,  the  new  tneatre, 
and  the  little  palace,  in  which  there  is  a public  library  of 
60.000  volumes,  and  a museum  of  antiquities,  Roman  coins, 
and  inscriptions,  mostly  dug  up  in  the  town  and  environs ; 
for  the  Romans  had  a station  here,  and  there  are  still  some 
remains  of  the  fort  built  by  Drusus,  and  Roman  baths 
and  sepulchres  have  been  discovered.  There  are  also. in 
the  neighbourhood  fragments  of  a wall  from  15  1o  20 
feet  high,  faced  with  masonry,  and  called  Heidenmauer. 
t.e.  the  * heathen  wall.’  There  are  several  useful  public 
institutions,  such  as  a school  for  drawing,  mathematics,  and 
civil  architecture,  an  antiquarian  society,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a house  of  correction.  The  town  has  one  Lutheran, 
one  Calvinist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  in- 
habitants, said  to  be  now  10,000,  have  some  manufactures, 
but  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  offices  of  the  duchy,  the  garrison,  the  baths, 
which  are  annually  visited  by  12,000  to  15,000  strangers, 
by  agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and 
vineyards. 

(Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon  ; Murray,  Handbook 
of  Northern  Germany ; Head,  Bubble*  from  the  Brunnen 
qf  Nassau ; Hansel ; Stein  : Hbrsclielmann.) 

WISBECH,  a municipal  borough  and  seaport,  in  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  in  the  division  of  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
and  hundred  of  Wisbech,  00  miles  north  by  east  from  Lon- 
don, in  52°  42'  N.  lat.  and  O'  E.  long. 

The  town  is  situated  in  the  flat  district  of  the  Fens, 
chiefly  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Nene.  The  town 
is  about  7 miles  from  the  embankment  of  the  Wash  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  King's  Lynn  to  Sutton.  The 
present  bridge  of  stone,  which  connects  the  two  parts  of 
the  town,  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  1800/.,  in 
the  place  of  a wooden  one  which  was  destroyed  in  1758. 
It  has  only  one  arch  of  72  feet  span.  The  road-way  is  so 
narrow  as  not  to  allow  two  carriages  to  pass,  and  the 
descent  from  the  centre  so  steep  that  accidents  frequently 
occur  from  the  difficulty  of  checking  the  rapid  movement 
of  vehicles  when  heavily  laden.  The  town  itself  has  a neat 
and  uniform  appearance ; the  houses  are  tolerably  good, 
the  streets  are  clean  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  a hand- 
some circus,  which  was  constructed  in  1816,  occupies  the 
space  on  which  the  castle  of  Wisbech  formerly  stood.  The 
surrounding  country  is  exceedingly  bare  of  trees.  The 
markets  both  for  meat  and  vegetables  are  well  supplied. 
In  dry  seasons  however  water  for  domestic  use  is  very 
scanty  and  bad,  the  best  being  often  rain-water  collected 
in  cisterns  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 


The  Com  Exchange,  or  Exchange  Hall,  was  built  by 
the  corporation  in  1811,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
merchants  and  farmers  on  the  market-day,  but  they  did 
not  find  it  to  answer  their  purpose,  and  deserted  it.  In 
1831  it  was  inclosed  by  the  capital  burgesses,  and  con- 
verted into  a room  for  lectures,  concerts,  and  similar  pur- 
poses, the  rooms  above  being  used  as  billiard -rooms  and 
news-rooms.  At  the  back  of  the  Corn-Exchange  is  a 
large  plot  of  ground  used  as  a cattle-market. 

The  New  Town-Hall  was  built  in  1801  on  the  site  of  a 
building  called  ‘The  Firkin  Cross,’  which  was  the  butter- 
market,  the  town  having  formeily  had  a considerable 
trade  in  butter,  but  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
now  nearly  all  under  tillage,  and  the  butter  trade  has 
ceased.  The  lower  part  of  the  Town-Hall  is  the  poultry- 
market  ; one  division  of  the  upper  part  is  the  custom- 
house, and  the  other  division  is  tne  council-chamber  of  the 
burgesses. 

The  House  of  Correction  was  built  in  1807.  It  has  a 
tread-wheel  erected  at  an  expense  of  600/.,  which  is  used 
as  a flour-mill ; the  prisoners  are  generally  about  30.  The 
sessions-house,  or  shire-hall,  is  part  of  tne  same  building, 
and  in  it  the  Lammas  assizes  and  Midsummer  and  Epi- 
phany sessions  are  held.  The  workhouse  was  built  in 
1722,  and  cost  about  2000/.  A union  workhouse  has  been 
since  built,  which,  when  the  population  returns  for  1841 
were  given  in,  contained  154  persona. 

The  market-place  occupies  a large  piece  of  ground  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  in  1811  it  was  paved  with  York- 
shire slabs  at  an  expense  of  1170/.  The  public  baths,  a 
short  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  are  small,  but  neatly  constructed. 

St.  Peter's  Church  is  a large  and  antient  building,  with 
a tower  detached  from  the  body.  The  chamber  over  the 
porch  is  used  as  a public  library.  8t.  Peter’s  is  a vicarage, 
which,  with  the  curacy  of  St.  Mary,  is  of  the  annual  value 
of  1779/. : it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Ely.  The  New 
Chapel,  which  is  a perpetual  curacy  under  trustees,  is  of 
the  annual  value  of  200 1.  There  is  a General  Baptist 
Chapel,  a Baptist  Chapel,  a Methodist  Chapel,  an  Indc- 
ndent  Chapel,  and  places  of  worship  for  Unitarians  and 
takers.  A neat  cemetery  has  been  recently  formed  and 
opened. 

The  free  grammar-school  was  established  in  1549  by  a 
charter  of  Edward  VI.  Two  scholarships  for  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  were  attached  to  it,  but  the  funds  were 
misapplied  for  many  years,  till  in  1705  the  corporation 
were  compelled  by  proceedings  in  Chancery  to  restore 
them  to  tne  pui poses  of  the  founder.  A charity-school 
for  boys  and  another  for  girls  were  established  about  1730. 
There  are  several  public  charities  in  Wisbech,  most  of 
which  were  under  tne  management  of  the  corporation,  but 
are  now  under  trustees,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act. 

There  is  a canal  between  Wisbech  and  Outwell,  which 
was  completed  in  1792:  it  connecls  the  Nene  with  the 
Ouse.  Considerable  sums  have  lately  been  expended  in 
making  new  sluices  and  repairing  old  ones. 

The  navigation  of  the  Nene  to  Wisbech  had  gradually 
become  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  mud  and  sand  ; but  by  cuts  and  other  works,  it  has 
recently  been  much  improved.  The  mills  which  were 
used  to  force  the  water  to  the  sea  are  no  longer  needed, 
and  vessels  can  arrive  at  the  quay  of  the  port  without  any 
material  impediment.  The  vessels  belonging  to  Wisbccn 
in  1842  were  22  under  50  tons,  of  the  total  burthen  of  781 
tons,  and  56  above  50  tons,  of  the  total  burthen  of  5200 
tons.  There  are  two  steamers,  under  50  tons  burthen.  In 
1841  the  number  of  vessels  which  sailed  coastways  from 
the  port  were  B40,  total  39.317  tons;  the  number  which 
entered  the  port  were  1024,  total  62,401  tons.  In  1841.  25 
British  and  16  foreign  vessels,  total  4674  tons,  entered  Wis- 
bech from  foreign  ports ; 1 British  and  3 foreign,  total  502 
tons,  sailed  for  foreign  ports.  There  is  no  colonial  trade. 
In  1840  the  gross  receipt  of  customs’  duty  was  8591/. 

The  corporation,  previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
consisted  of  ten  capital  burgesses  and  40#.  freeholders 
who  were  householders  in  the  town.  The  burgesses  were 
elected  by  the  household  freeholders.  The  whole  number 
of  the  ooiporation,  including  the  burgesses,  in  1835,  was 
280,  and  tne  total  population  of  the  borough  was  8777. 
The  governing  charter  was  21  Chas.  II.  Bv  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  Wisbech  was  divided  into  2 wards,  with  6 
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aldermen,  and  IB  councillors.  The  burgesses  on  the  roll 
in  the  first  registration  in  1835  were  396 ; the  limits  of  the 
borough  were  not  altered. 

In  1841  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Wisbech  St.  Peter 
was  H530 ; of  Wisbech  St.  Mar)’,  1599 ; and  of  the  clia- 
polry  of  Guyhirn,  332:  total  10,461. 

A castle  was  built  at  Wisbech  in  1086  by  William  I. 
From  the  Domesday  Book  it  appears  that  * In  the  town 
two  fisheries  did  render  to  the  abbot  [of  Ely]  14,000  eels, 
and  at  present  doth  render  13*.  4 J.  The  abbot  hath  soke 
over  all  the  men  of  the  town.’  The  inliabitants  were  made 
toll-free  by  grant  from  Richard  I.,  and  confirmed  by  sub-  j 
sequent  kings.  Wisbech  suffered  greatly  more  than  once  ; 
by  the  breakiug  down  of  the  embankments  and  overflowing  j 
of  the  sea.  In  1379  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Wys- 
.Sech  was  established  ; and  there  were  eight  minor  guilds. 
Vhe  last  meeting  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  in 
1657  (1  Edw.  VI.),  but  there  is  no  entry  of  proceedings 
alter  1540,  soon  alter  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
when  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  suppressed.  Com- 
missioners met  at  Ely  in  1548  to  inquire  into  its  Affairs 
and  property.  The  castle  was  dismantled  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. ; it  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  in  1236, 
and  was  afterwards  rebuilt.  It  had  a constable,  and  several 
persons  were  confined  in  it  as  state  ptisoners.  It  became 
the  properly  of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  and  was  afterwords  I 
bought  by  Thurloe,  Cromwell’s  secretary,  who  rebuilt  it  as 
a modern  mansion.  It  has  since  been  demolished. 

( The  History  of  Wisbech,  Wisbech,  1833;  Municipal 
Corporations'  Report,  1835;  Parliamentary  Documents .) 

YvISBY.  [Gothland.] 

WISCONSIN.  [Mississippi  River.] 

WISCONSIN  HILLS.  [Mississippi  River.] 

WISCONSIN  is  a part  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  extending  over  the  most  north-western  portion 
of  the  country  which  is  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
lies  between  42°  30'  and  49°  N.  lat.  and  between  80°  40' 
and  95°  W.  long.  On  the  south  it  borders  on  Illinois,  from 
which  state  it  is  separated  by  the  parallel  of  42°  30'.  Its 
eastern  side  is  washed  by  Lake  Michigan  from  the  bound- 
ary-line of  Illinois  to  that  large  inlet  which  is  called  Green 
Bay.  This  bay  receives  a river,  called  Menomonies,  which 
constitutes  the  boundary  between  Wisconsin  and  the 
northern  peninsula  of  the  state  of  Michigan  nearly  to  its 
source.  Where  the  river  approaches  Lake  Desert,  the 
dividing  line  passes  through  tnat  lake  to  the  source  of  the 
river  Montreal,  and  then  along  this  river  to  its  mouth  in 
Lake  Superior.  The  most  western  portion  of  Lake 
Superior  lies  within  Wisconsin.  On  the  north-west  Wis- 
consin borders  on  the  British  colonies.  The  houndary-line 
between  these  countries  begins  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  at  the  month  of  Pigeon  River  (48°  N.  lat.)  and 
runs  through  a series  of  lake*  connected  with  one  another 
by  short  rivers  westward  to  Rainy  Lake  and  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  The  western  boundary-line  of  Wisconsin  is 
formed  by  a meridian  line  drawn  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  river  it  strikes  below  Lake  Cass.  Farther  south  the 
Mississippi  divides  Wisconsin  from  Iowa  Territory.  The 
area  of  Wisconsin  is  estimated  at  95,000  suuarc  miles,  or 
about  10,000  square  miles  more  than  Great  Britain. 

Elevation  rf  the  Country. — Wisconsin  is  more  than 
7GO  miles  distant  from  the  Atlantic  in  a straight  line, 
and  between  1070  and  1080  miles  from  the  Juan  de 
Fuca  Sound,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific.  The  elevation 
of  the  two  great  lakes  King  east  and  north  of  it  has 
been  determined.  Lake  Michigan  is  595  feet,  and  Lake 
Superior  627  feet  above  the  Atlantic.  The  only  point  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  iu  these  parts  which  has 
exactly  been  determined  is  Koch  Island  (41°  30'),  which  is 
a degree  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Wisconsin  and 
582  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  other  data  arc 
less  exact.  According  to  the  observations  of  Major  Long, 
the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter’s  River  is  680 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  this  appears  to  be  somewhat  too 
low,  and  others  give  it  780  feet  elevation.  The  country* 
surrounding  the  lakes  which  constitute  the  head-waters  of 
the  Mississippi  is  estimated  to  be  about  1300  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Along  the  British  boundary-line  is  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  which  is  1040,  and  Rainy  Lake,  which  is  about 
1100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  Grand  Portage,  which 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Pigeon  River  flowing 
eastward  into  Lake  Superior  and  the  waters  which  run 
P.  C.,  No.  1740. 


westward  towards  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  probably  somewhat 
more  than  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  or  not  quite  GOO  feet 
above  Lake  Superior. 

Surface  ana  Soil. — We  are  only  well  acquainted  with 
those  parts  of  Wisconsin  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
boundary-lines.  The  interior  lias  been  traversed  by  traders 
along  three  water-courses,  but  no  account  of  these  parti 
has  been  given. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  occupies  the  most  north-western 
comer  of  Wisconsin.  This  lake  is  about  75  miles  long, 
and  from  10  to  35  or  40  miles  wide.  The  surface  is 
studded  with  numerous  islands  of  various  sizes  and 
forms.  The  larger  part  of  the  lake  is  within  the  British 
territories,  and  its  waters  are  carried  off  to  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, by  a very  rapid  river  called  likewise  Winnipeg. 
The  country  surrounding  the  lake  is  one  of  the  most  dreary 
imaginable.  The  climate  is  rigorous,  the  surface  exceed- 
ingly rugged  and  broken,  and  the  soil  uniformly  thin ; in 
many  places  it  is  totally  wanting.  A solitary  moose-deer, 
caraboo.  or  bear  is  occasionally  found,  and  a half-starved 
family  of  savages  sometimes  fix  their  solitary'  residence 
upon  some  of  the  water-courses  and  subsist  on  fish.  'Die 
woods  contain  only  a few  stunted  trees,  among  which  the 
most  numerous  are  two  species  of  pine,  called  white  and 
red  epinette,  a small  species  of  pitch  pine,  birch,  and  a 
liard  or  variety  of  poplar.  The  undergrowth  is  dense  in 
many  places,  and  consists  of  stunted  oak  and  a great  num- 
ber of  bushes  which  produce  berries.  Rainy  River  falls 
into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  extends  eastward  100 
miles  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  country  along 
its  course  is  of  a better  description.  Here  bottoms  and 
table-lands  of  considerable  extent  are  often  met  with,  but 
they  ore  generally  bounded  by  tracts  of  a rugged  and 
broken  character.  The  forests  are  more  dense  and  heavy, 
and  contain,  besides  the  ahove-mentioned  trees,  white  oak, 
ash,  hickory,  water-maple,  white  walnut,  linden,  and  elm. 
The  pine  and  white  birch  are  more  abundant,  and  attain  a 
stately  size.  It  seems  that  in  this  part  considerable  tractH 
are  fit  for  cultivation.  The  country  farther  east  is  not  quite 
no  good,  but  much  better  than  that  which  surrounds  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  Patches  of  ground  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation here  and  there  present  themselves.  The  forest- 
trees  exhibit  a greater  variety  and  attain  a larger  size ; but 
as  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior 
and  Lake  Winnipeg  is  approached,  tracts  of  flat  and  marshy 
lands  become  more  numerous  and  more  extensive,  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  limit  the  country  appears 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  Ewamps,  quagmires,  and  stag- 
nant pools.  The  *wamp9  have  a growth  of  spruce,  epi- 
nette, and  larch,  and  some  pines,  exceedingly  dense,  and 
in  some  places  rendered  almost  impenetrable  by  a profu- 
sion of  underwood.  The  lakes  of  this  region  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  thronged  with  islands.  From  the 
watershed  the  broken  and  rocky  country  descends  rather 
rapidly  towards  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  where 
it  terminates  in  precipitous  cliffs,  varying  in  height  from 
200  to  400  feet.  The  country  contiguous  to  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  is  little  known.  When  seen  from 
the  lake  it  rises  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shores 
into  cliffc,  from  100  to  400  lcet  above  the  water.  These 
cliffs  are  very  steep,  and  either  bare  or  only  covered  with 
low  bushes.  Forest  trees  rarely  occur,  except  in  the  de- 
pressions formed  by  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  or  in  the 
recesses  of  some  bays.  The  rivers  generally  form  cataracts 
at  a short  distance  above  their  mouths. 

The  country  surrounding  the  lakes,  whose  united  waters 
constitute  the  most  remote  feeder  of  the  Mississippi,  consists 
of  a succession  of  swamps,  and  of  sandy  ridges  overgrown 
with  pines,  and  in  some  part*  there  are  extensive  savannahs 
with  a scanty  vegetation.  It  does  not  seem  fit  for  cultivation, 
and  contains  little  game.  Below  the  Falls  of  Packagama 
(47°  20'  N.  lat.)  the  country  contiguous  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  is  alluvial,  and  well  timbered  with  pine,  hemlock,  and 
other  kinds  of  trees.  At  some  distance  below  the  falls 
the  river  passes  through  an  immense  cypress  swamp.  South 
of  this  swamp,  which  is  called  Tamerack  Swamp,  the  coun- 
try along  the  river  presents  a dreary  aspect  of  nigh  barren 
knobs  covered  with  dead  or  fallen  pine  timber ; only  in  a 
few  places  there  are  ridge*  of  yellow  or  pitch  pine,  and 
there  occur  occasionally  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river  small  bottoms  overgrown  with  lime-trees,  elm,  oak, 
and  ash.  The  Mississippi  is  here  a small  river,  flowing 
through  a low  country.  In  approaching  the  mouth  of  th« 
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Sac  River  and  the  Big  Rapids  the  country  changes  into  a 
fine  prairie  with  groves  of  pine  on  the  edges  of  the  banks, 
and  occasionally  a small  bottom  of  oak,  ash,  and  maple. 
Tile  soil,  which  farther  north  i*  sandy,  has  here  more  con- 
sistence, and  it  is  supposed  that  it  would  produce  small 
grain  in  abundance  ; the  bottoms  are  rich  and  fit  for  corn 
and  hemp.  Below  the  Big  Rapids  the  woods  are  still  more 
extensive,  but  in  approaching  at.  Anthony's  Falls  the  coun- 
try is  either  entirely  barren  or  a prairie  with  scarcely  any 
timber,  except  some  scrub  oak.  The  bottoms  are  very 
small. 

After  descending  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  the  Missis- 
sippi enters  a region  of  limestone.  It  runs  in  a bottom, 
winch  below  Lake  Pepin  widens  from  4 to  12  miles. 
This  bottom  is  uniformly  bounded  by  limestone  cliffs, 
which  are  generally  abrupt  and  often  precipitous.  Within 
the  bottoms,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  like  Pepin,  Iso- 
lated hills  and  knobs  of  considerable  magnitude  based  upon 
horizontal  strata  of  rock  and  towering  to  various  heights 
are  frequently  met  with.  The  valley  consists  of  prairie 
and  woodlands  alternating;  the  former  are  usually  elevated 
above  the  reach  of  floods  and  are  richly  covered  with  herb- 
age and  flowers;  while  the  latter  sustain  a heavy  growth  of 
trees,  but  the  greater  port  is  inundated  in  flood  time.  The 
cliffs  bounding  this  fine  valley  are  of  different  heights. 
Above  Like  Pepin  they  vary  between  100  to  200  feet,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  they  attain  from  300  to  500  feet,  and  be- 
low it  they  rise  to  700  or  800  feet  over  the  surface  of  the 
river.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River  they 
sink  again  to  500  feet,  and  south  of  it  they  are  still  lower. 
These  high  lands  arc  intersected  by  deep  and  numerous 
rivers  and  watercourses,  which  give  to  tnat  part  of  the 
country  a hilly  and  broken  aspect.  At  the  back  of  them 
the  country  is  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys;  the  hills  are 
high  and  nigged,  and  contain  timber ; the  valleys  often  pre- 
sent extensive  flats,  abounding  in  lakes,  swamps,  and 
ponds.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  the  vegetation  not  vigorous; 
the  trees  do  not  attain  their  full  growth.  This  country  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a ridge  of  hills,  which,  near  44° 
N.  lat..  is  called  the  Ocooch  and  Smokcy  Mountains,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  J.nke  Superior,  Porcupine  Hills  or  Wis- 
consin Mountains.  Their  altitude  is  estimated  at  1200 
feet  above  the  common  level,  or  about  2000  feet  above 
tide-water.  This  hilly  region  lies  near  90°  W.  long.,  and  there 
originate  the  head-water*  of  a great  number  of  rivers  and 
numerous  lakes.  The  country  east  of  this  ridge  is  less 
broken  and  nigged,  the  soil  is  less  sandy,  the  vegetation 
more  luxuriant,  and  the  forest  trees  attain  a more  stately 
growth.  Large  tracts  in  this  part  of  Wisconsin  are  con- 
sidered fit  for  cultivation.  The  forests  on  the  Ocooch  and 
Wisconsin  Mountains  consist  chiefly  of  yellow  pine,  pitch 
pine,  and  white  pine  of  excellent  quality,  but  white  birch, 
white  cedar,  spruce,  and  juniper  are  also  common. 

The  best  known  portion  of  Wisconsin  is  that  which  lies 
contiguous  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  country  between 
the  southern  boundary  and  the  Wisconsin,  where  that  river 
runs  from  east  to  west,  is  an  irregular  plain,  elevated  from 
230  to  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
consists  of  limestone,  which  is  often  rent  by  deep  and 
nearly  perpendicular  chasms  of  considerable  depth  but 
little  width.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  plain  are  nume- 
rous single  hills  vising  trom  200  to  GOO  leet  above  their 
bases,  and  from  GOO  to  1000  feet  above  the  watercourses 
which  run  in  the  chasms.  The  highest  of  these  hills  is 
called  Blue  Mould,  and  is  stated  to  be  1414  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin  River. 
The  greater  part  of  this  region  is  a prairie  destitute  of 
wood,  and  generally  covered  with  a good  turf.  There  are 
also  many  tracts  overgrown  with  trees,  especially  stunted 
Oak,  but  these  woods  have  no  underwood,  and  the  single 
trees  are  generally  from  10  to  20  feet  from  one  another. 
In  a few  places  the  forests  are  more  dense,  and  consist 
mostly  of  Quercus  alba,  Quereus  macrocarpa,  JugjRns 
squamosa,  and  Juglans  tomentosa.  The  limestone  rocks 
rarely  appear  on  the  surface  except  in  the  chasms,  being 
usually  covered  with  a black  mould,  which  has  frequently 
a depth  of  from  4 to  5 feet,  and  to  appearance  all  the 
qualities  of  a fertile  soil.  But  no  part  of  it  has  been  culti- 
vated, agriculture  being  at  present  limited  to  the  bottoms 
of  the  rivers,  which  run  at  a considerable  depth  below  the 
general  level  of  the  country,  especially  that  of  the  Wis- 
consin, which  resembles  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
U only  from  one  mile  to  two  miles  wide. 


The  country  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  ha*  a 
different  aspect.  The  southern  part,  as  far  north  as  the  small 
bay  into  .which  the  river  Milwaukee  fall*,  h a portion  of 
the  great  level  and  low  plain  which  surrounds  the  southern 
extremitv  of  the  lake,  amt  extends  from  St.  Joseph's  River 
to  the  Milwaukee.  It  is  an  extensive  flat  embracing 
woodland*  and  prairie*  alternating  with  each  other.  The 
soil  is  apparently  good,  but  the  chilling  northern  wind* 
which  blow  from  the  lake  charged  with  vapour  frequently 
spoil  the  crop*.  Farther  north  the  shores  of  the  lake  are 
skirted  by  high  sand-hills,  which  sometimes  extend  inland, 
and  are  barren,  but  protect  the  more  level  and  fertile 
country'  which  in  traversed  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Mana- 
wakce  Rivers,  against  the  winds  blowing  from  the  lake. 
North  of  441*  N.  lat.  and  up  to  Green  Bay,  and  the  boundary- 
line of  Michigan,  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  somewhat 
rocky,  uneven,  and  partly  wooded,  but  do  not  appear  to 
be  fertile:  the  country  farther  inland  along  the  Fox 
River,  and  towards  Winnebago  Lake,  has  a considerable 
degree  of  fertility. 

River*  and  Luke*. — The  largest  and  most  important  rivers 
fall  into  the  Mississippi.  The  Wisconsin,  from  which  the 
name  of  the  country  is  derived,  mns  through  the  middle  of 
the  southern  half.  It  flow*  from  some  lakes  north  of  45* 
N.  lat.,  and  mns  first  nearly  150  miles  in  a southern  direc- 
tion, when  it  turns  to  the  south-west  ami  west,  and,  after  a 
course  exceeding  100  miles  more.  Falls  into  the  Mississippi 
near  Prairie  dn  Chien.  When  swollen  by  a freshet  it 
affords  an  easy  navigation  for  boat*  of  considerable 
burthen  for  more  than  100  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien 
to  the  place  where  the  river  change*  its  southern  into 
a south-western  course.  At  this  place  is  a portage  of 
one  mile  and  a half,  across  a flat  meadow,  which  is 
occasionally  subject  to  inundation,  to  the  Fox  River  of 
Green  Bay,  thus  affording  a navigable  communication 
between  Ijike  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  through  which 
boats  have  been  known  to  pa>s.  The  current  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  is  rapid,  and  like  the  Mississippi  it  con- 
tains numerous  islands : when  the  water  is  low,  the  naviga- 
tion is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  sand-banks. 

The  river  next  to  the  Wisconsin  in  importance,  if  not  in 
i magnitude,  is  the  Fox  River,  whose  head -water*  lie  to  the 
! cast  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Wisconsin.  From  the  portajge 
i above-noticed  between  the  two  river*  it  runs  northward  to 
, a series  of  lakes  extending  from  west  to  east.  Issuing  from 
these  lakes  the  Fox  River  runs  north-west,  until  it  is  joined 
from  the  north  by  the  largest  of  its  affluents,  the  Wolf 
I River.  The  united  river  passe*  through  a small  lake  into 
1 Winnebago  Lake,  Which  is  30  miles  long  and  nearly  10 
j miles  across  in  the  widest  part.  It  leaves  this  lake  it  it* 

, north-western  extremity  ana  soon  afterwards  forms  some 
f rapids,  which  obstruct  navigation,  but  do  not  interrupt  it. 
The  remainder  of  its  course  lies  to  the  north-east,  and  it 
falls  into  the  most  southern  recess  of  Green  Bay.  The 
, navigable  part  of  this  river  from  the  portage  to  its  mouth 
considerably  exceeds  100  miles. 

1 Of  the  other  rivers  we  shall  only  mention  three,  which 
fall  into  the  Mississippi,  the  Black  River,  the  Chippeway 
and  St.  Croix  Rivers.  Black  River  drains  a valley,  in  which 
the  surrounding  hills  are  covered  with  fine  forest  trees: 

| and  the  pine  timber  procured  in  this  place  is  sent  as  far 
south  as  St.  Louis  in  Missouri.  The  Chippeway  and  the 
St.  Croix  rise  near  some  of  the  tributary  stream's  of  Lake 
■ Superior,  and  this  circumstance  has  given  them  some  com- 
I mercial  importance,  as  traders  generally  choose  one  of 
I these  rivers  for  their  routes. 

The  number  of  lakes  which  arc  dispersed  over  the 
I country  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  Like  Superior 
! is  very  great.  In  some  parts  tncy  cover  more  than  half  the 
' surface,  most  of  them  varying  from  2 to  10  miles  in  circum- 
! ference ; but  there  are  also  several  larger  lakes.  The  larger, 

| besides  the  Lake  of  Woods,  are  the  Flambeau  Lake  and  the 
Tomahawk  Lake,  each  of  which  sends  it*  water*  to  the 
Chippeway  River.  The  country  south  of  45°  contains 
•comparatively  few  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  low  tract 
of  country  which  lie*  between  the  great  bend  of  the  Wis- 
consin River  and  Green  Bay,  and  is  drained  by  Fox  River. 
This  tract  contains  numerous  lakes  among  which  is  the 
Winnebago  l.akc. 

Climate. — The  winters  are  very  cold  anil  the  summers 
very  hct.  The  long  and  cold  winters  prevent  wheat  from 
succeeding  in  any  part  of  Wisconsin,  though  the  grain 
and  plants  which  are  sown  in  spring  succeed  very  well. 
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The  difference  between  the  two  seasons  if  much  greater 
than  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  which  are  under 
the  same  degree  of  latitude  and  nearly  as  elevated  as 
Wisconsin.  This  is  evident  from  the  subjoined  table, 
which  is  founded  on  the  meteorological  observations  made 
at  Fort  Shelling,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter's  River,  at 
prairie  du  C'hien,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  at 
Fort  Howard,  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  River.  We  add  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  the  result  of  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions made  at  Wexiii,  situated  on  the  table-land  ol  Smalaud 
in  southern  Sweden. 

Monthly  mean  temperature  of  Fort  Shelling,  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Fort  Hoirard,  and  IVexio. 


Month*. 

La»  44°  53' 
Fort  Shelling. 
Alxit  n<le  about 
ft. 

Ut.  43°  03- 
Flrdrls 
.la  (*hlrn. 
Vlllluilr.lx.nl 
UiO  ft. 

lat  44°  4V 
Fort  Howard 

AUiiiuli*  *U»ut 
COO  ft. 

LtLIFir 

W.x.S. 

AlUl.ide  about 
500  ft. 

December 

3-26° 

6'20* 

9-40" 

28-66° 

January  . 

11-68 

14-86 

13-  20 

27-86 

February. 

10-92 

23-73 

21-40 

28-18 

March 

3739 

38  01 

34*86 

30-68 

April  . . . 

43*78 

43-99 

4818 

40-80 

May  . . . 

61*28 

60-49 

61*15 

53  12 

June  . . , 

70*10 

69-25 

GC-48 

62-20 

July  . . . 

75-47 

7366 

72-49 

66  04 

August  . . 

72  77 

72-37 

69-59 

6312 

September  . 

GO-58 

01-16 

59-  18 

54-30 

October  . 

42-56 

44-37 

43-47 

44-48 

November  , 

30-58 

34  20 

30*32 

35-42 

Winter  . 

11-03 

14*93 

1407 

28-23 

Spring  , . 

4747 

47-50 

45-73 

41-53 

Summer  . 

7281 

71-76 

69-52 

63-45 

Autumn  . , 

44*57 

46-60 

46*32 

44  73 

Annual  mean 

4412 

45-20 

44  06 

44-56 

During  the  three  winter  months,  and  even  in  November, 
the  cold  in  Wisconsin  is  so  intense,  that  the  thermometer 
frequently  descends  below  zero,  which  very  seldom  takes 
place  in  southern  Sweden  ; however  the  temperature  rises 
rapidly  in  the  month  of  March,  much  more  so  than  in  any 
pait  Europe,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  all  parts 
of  .North  America,  hut  more  especially  in  those  west  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  where  the  warmth  increases  most 
during  March  and  April.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
spring  is  much  warmer  in  these  countries  than  in  Europe, 
in  places  which  have  the  same  mean  annual  temperature. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  of  heat  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November  is  also  greater. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  the  countries  situated  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  are  from  the  south-west  for  at 
least  ten  months  in  the  year.  But  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  the  north-west  is  the  prevailing  wind,  except  in 
May  and  June,  when  the  south-east  is  more  frequent.  At 
Fort  Shelling  however  the  north-weft  is  frequently  re- 
placed by  a south-west  wind.  Thunder-storms  are  frequent, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer. 

Production*. — As  the  number  of  agricultural  settlements 
is  small,  and  of  very  recent  date,  we  are  not  yet  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  agricultural  productions  that  may  be 
raised.  Indian  com  is  said  to  succeed  in  a few  places. 
Hitherto  only  oats  and  potatoes  have  been  raised  to  any 
considerable  extent.  In  many  of  the  numerous  lakes  dis- 
persed over  the  country  between  the  Mississippi,  Lake 
Superior,  and  the  British  boundary,  wild  rice  grows  in 
abundance.  It  is  collected  by  the  native  tribes,  and  also 
used  by  the  whites,  who  reside  in  these  parts  as  traders. 

The  forests  contain  white,  black,  red,  and  post  oak, 
hickory,  walnut,  sugar-maple,  lime-tree,  cotton-wood, white, 
blue,  and  black  ash.  elm,  red  cedar,  sassafras,  willow,  elm, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  pine  before  mentioned,  white 
birch,  white  cedar,  spruce,  and  juniper.  The  prairies  in  the 
southern  districts  are  covered  with  a fine  turf,  and  afford 
good  pa>t«res  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

European  animals  which  have  been  introduced,  appear 
to  thrive.  Cattle  and  sheep  begin  to  be  numerous.  The 
Aborigines,  who  inhabit  tnc  northern  district,  keep  that 
kind  of  dog  which  is  used  to  drag  sledges.  There  are  wild 
animals  of  several  kinds.  In  the  northern  districts  are  buf- 


faloes, elk,  and  deer  in  large  numbers ; but  these  animals 
aru  rare  in  the  southern  districts.  Bears,  wolves,  and 
foxes  are  still  numerous.  The  black  and  silver  fox  are 
greatly  prized  for  their  skins.  The  other  animals  are 
beavers,  otters,  minks,  martins,  sables,  and  musk-rats,  all  of 
which  are  numerous  only  in  the  northern  districts.  The 
lakes,  swamps,  and  rivers  abound  in  water-fowl,  such  as 
swans,  geese,  ducks,  and  teal.  There  are  also  eagles,  fal- 
cons, storks,  wild  turkeys,  and  partridges.  Fish  abound  in 
the  lakes.  The  most  important  kind  is  the  white-fish, 
which  weighs  from  4 to  6 pounds,  and  is  very'  numerous  iu 
some  of  the  northern  lakes.  The  rivers  abound  in  sturgeon. 
Rattlesnakes  oceur,  but  they  are  not  numerous. 

The  mineral  riches  of  this  country  begin  to  be  turned  to 
account.  It  may  be  more  than  twenty  years  since  it  was 
discovered  that  in  the  southern  districts  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  north-western  corner  of  Illinois  veins  of  lead  oc- 
curred ; and  since  that  time  the  mines  have  been  worked 
with  great  success.  Their  produce  in  1829  had  risen  to 
thirteen  millions  and  a half  of  pounds ; and  m 1839  nearly 
to  twenty-two  millions.  In  the  same  part  copper  is  founa, 
and  this  metal  has  also  been  extracted,  but  not  yet  to  any 
extent.  At  Mineral  Point  (42°  HO'  N.  lat.)  copper  ore  to 
the  amount  of  50,000  lbs.  was  shipped  on  tne  Missis- 
sippi for  Swansea  in  1838 ; and  it  is  stated  in  the  Report 
to  Congress  that  this  ore  contained  more  than  twice  the 
quantity  of  metal  which  is  contained  in  the  ore  obtained 
from  the  mines  in  Cornwall.  The  veins  which  yield 
copper  ore  contain  also  large  quantities  of  zinc  and  cala- 
mine, of  which  however  no  use  is  made.  Iron  ore  is  also 
stated  to  be  common,  but  it  is  not  worked,  and  the  small 
quantity  which  is  consumed  in  the  country  is  brought  from 
Tennessee.  There  is  also  black  lead,  chalcedony,  jasper,  and 
cornelians.  Good  building  stone  is  obtained  from  the  lime- 
stone cliffs. 

Inhabitant*  and  Population. — Though  the  aboriginal 
tribes  which  once  lived  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
have  been  removed  to  the  countries  west  of  it  [North 
American  Indians,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  280],  some  native  tnbes 
still  keep  their  footing  in  Wisconsin.  Their  removal  was 
not  necessary,  as  there  Is  no  agricultural  settlement  of  the 
whites  north  of  a line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin 
River  to  Green  Bay.  In  the  northern  districts  of  this 
country  there  are  still  Chi  ppe  ways,  Sauk-s  and  some  families 
of  Potawatomis ; but  the  whole  number  of  the  Indian 
population  probably  falls  short  of  10,000  individuals.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1840,  the  white  population 
amounted  to  30,945.  Perhaps  one-half  are  of  French 
origin.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
French  traders  in  furs  had  taken  possession  of  the  Island 
of  Machilimackinac,  in  the  straits  of  that  name,  which 
unite  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Huron,  they  discovered  that 
the  best  road  to  the  Mississippi  was  by  the  Fox  River  and 
Wisconsin  River ; and  accordingly  they  gradually  settled 
small  colonies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River,  on  the  port- 
age between  this  river  and  the  Wisconsin,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  last-mentioned  river.  The  descendants  of  these 
traders  turned  to  agriculture ; and  even  after  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  these  Frenchmen  were  the  only 
whites  in  Wisconsin  who  were  agriculturists.  Since  that 
time  the  discover)'  of  the  lead  mines  has  attrac  ted  many 
settlers  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  stated 
that  about  3000  people  are  occupied  in  the  mines. 

History,  Government,  Toume. — Wisconsin  was  dis- 
covered by  the  French  from  Canada  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  is  related  in  ‘ Hennepin's 
Travels.*  In  1836  Wisconsin  was  erected  into  a territory, 
and  the  government  was  organized.  The  legislative  as- 
sembly consists  of  a council  of  thirteen  members,  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a house  of  representatives  of  26  mem- 
bers elected  for  two  years.  The  governor,  who  is  also  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs,  is  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
federal  government,  and  also  the  judges.  As  the  country 
has  only  been  recently  settled,  no  towns  have  yet  had  time 
to  rise.  The  scat  of  the  government  is  at  Madison, 
situated  near  the  great  bend  of  the  Wisconsin ; the  most 
populous  place  is  Milwaukee,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  but  it  contained,  in  1840,  only 
1712  inhabitants.  Since  the  territorial  government  has 
been  introduced,  those  districts  in  which  several  white 
families  were  settled  have  bten  converted  into  counties,  of 
which,  in  1840,  there  were  twenty-two.  These  counties 
occupy  the  tract  which  is  south  of  the  Wisconsin  River, 
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along  the  Fox  River  up  to  its  mouth,  and  the  district  l same  a round  French  cap  of  the  beat.  Judged  of 
watered  by  the  Milwaukee  River.  The  remainder  of  the  melancholvc  complexion  by  his  physiognomic,  black 
country  is  not  yet  formed  into  counties.  haired,  long  bearded,  comely  of  personage,  well  spoken 

(Pike's  Exploratory  Travels  through  the  Western  Ter - after  his  country  of  Scotland,  courteous,  lowly,  lovely, 
ritory  of  North  America , «$*r. ; Keating's  Narrative  of  an  glad  to  teach,  desirous  to  leame,  and  was  well  travailed.’ 
Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St.  Peter's  Hirer , under  He  is  further  described  as  charitable  to  the  poor,  and 
the  command  of  Long ; Report  to  Congress  on  the  abstinent  to  the  extent  of  austerity.  In  July,  1543,  he 
Mineral  Lands  of  the  United  States,  1839  and  1840;  The  returned  to  Scotland  along  with  the  commissioners  who 
American  Almanac  for  1842;  Carver’s  Travels.')  ■ had  been  sent  to  England  to  treat  for  a marriage  between 

WISDOM,  BOOKS  OF.  [Jesus,  Son  or  Sirach  ; So-  Prince  Edward  and  the  infant  Queen  of  Scots.  Protected 
lomon,  WiSDOM  of.1  by  the  heads  of  the  Reformation  party,  he  now  preached 

WISE,  MICHAEL,  one  of  the  most  justly  admired  of  with  boldness  and  fervour  in  Dundee,  Perth,  Montrose,  and 
our  church  composers,  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  Ayr,  creating  popular  tumults, which  ended  in  the  dcstruc- 
among  the  first  set  of  Children  or  the  Chapel-Royal  at  the  tion  of  several  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  threatening  the 
Restoration.  He  was  chosen  as  organist  and  mauler  of  the  authorities  with  coming  vengeance  when  they  interfered 
choristers  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  in  1608.  Seven  with  his  proceedings.  The  timidity  which  attended  him 
years  later  he  received  the  appointment  of  Gentleman  of  while  he  was  an  obscure  propagator  of  his  opinions,  seems, 
the  Chapel-Royal ; and  in  1686  he  added  to  his  other  now  that  he  exercised  a wide  influence  on  the  popular 
offices  that  of  almoner  of  St.  Paul’s  Cajhedral,  including  mind  and  tilled  a large  place  in  the  eye  of  his  country- 
the  mastership  of  the  choristers.  He  was  a great  favourite  men,  to  have  been  succeeded  by  a resolute  spirit  of  de- 
of  Charles  II. ; but  it  is  said  that,  presuming  too  much  on  fiance  and  a contempt  of  danger.  The  view  which  the 
the  notice  of  royalty,  he  incurred  the  king's  displeasure,  impartial  narrator  must  take  of  Wish  art’s  character  has 
and  was  for  some  time  suspended  from  his  situation  at  lately  been  materially  changed  by  the  discover)*  of  docu- 
court.  He  was  a man,  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  of  much  raents,  affording,  what  is  almost  conclusive  historical 
pleasantry,  and  this,  added  to  his  high  musical  talents,  may  proof,  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  plots  against  Cardinal 
nave  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  1 Merry  Mo-  Beaton's  life.  This  charge,  stated  by  two  old  Scottish 
narch.’  His  end  was  tragical ; for.  quitting  his  house  late  biographical  authors.  Dempster  and  Dr.  George  Mackenzie, 
at  night  in  a state  of  great  irritation,  he  was  stopped  by  whose  accuracy  is  justly  doubted,  was  repeated  in  1831 
the  watchman,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a quarrel,  and  by  a Roman  Catholic  historian  (Carruthers,  Hitt,  of 
was  killed  in  the  affray.  Queen  Mary,  p.  40),  and  has  been  amply  illustrated  from 

The  compositions  of  Wise  are  among  the  glories  of  onr  original  documents  by  Mr.  Tytler.  In  a series  of  letters, 
cathedral  music.  He  added  melody  to  science,  and  in  which  show  that  there  were  several  parties  who  were  pic- 
setting  sacred  words  evinced  as  much  judgment  as  genius.  pared  to  assassinate  the  cardinal,  if  they  had  the  direct 
His  anthems, ‘Awake  up,  my  Glory,’  ‘ Prepare  ye  the  way  authority  of  Henry  VIII.  to  perpel  rate  the  deed,  and  his  pro- 
of the  Lord,'  and  ‘ The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn,’  have  lost  mise  of  protection  and  reward,  one  signed  by  the  earl  of  Hert- 
none  of  their  charms  by  use  or  age,  and  nrc  still  listened  ford,  Holgate  bishop  of  Landaff,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and 
to  with  admiration  by  all  who  hear  them  and  whose  addressed  to  the  king,  dated  17th  April,  1544,  has  this  pas- 
feelings  are  attuned  to  church  music  of  the  most  elegant  sage : ‘ Please  it  your  highness  to  understand,  that  this  day 
and  expressive  kind.  arrvved  here  with  me,  the  erll  of  Hertford,  a Scotchman 

WISEMAN,  RICHARD,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  cen-  called  Wyshert,  and  brought  me  a letter  from  the  Larde  of 
tury ; he  became  first  known  as  a surgeon  during  the  civil  Brunstone,  which  I sende  your  highnesse  herewith  : and, 
wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  the  companion  of  Prince  according  to  his  request,  have  taken  order  for  the  repayre 
Charles  when  a fugitive  in  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  of  the  said  Wysehert  to  your  majestic  by  poste,  bothe  lor 
He  was  afterwards  a surgeon  in  the  Spanish  navy  for  three  the  delyvire  of  such  letters  as  he  hnthe  to  your  majestie 
years,  and  returning  to  England,  he  was  present  at  the  from  the  said  Brimstone,  and  also  for  the  declaration  of  his 
battle  of  Worcester,  where  he  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  credence,  which,  as  I can  perceyve  by  him,  consisteth  in 
liberated  in  1652,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  two  poyntes:  one  is  that  the  I jirde  of  Graunge,  late  the- 
At  the  Restoration  Charles  did  not  forget  his  old  com-  saurer  of  Scotland?,  the  Mr.  of  Rothes,  the  earl  of  Rothes 
panion,  and  he  was  made  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king,  eldest  son,  and  John  Charters,  wolde  attempt  eyther  t’ap- 
He  was  an  observant  judicious  surgeon,  and  his  publica-  prehend  or  slee  the  cardyna)  at  some  tyme  when  he  shall 
tions  on  various  diseases  were  read  by  the  profession  with  pass  through  'the  Fyflande,  as  he  doth  sundiye  times  to 
much  avidity.  In  1676  he  collected  his  various  treatises  Saint  Andre wes,1  Sre.  It  appears  from  these  letters  that 
into  one  volume,  and  published  them  with  the  title,  Wishart  had  immediately  afterwards  an  interview*  with 
* Several  Surgical  Treatises  on  Tumors,  Ulcers,  Diseases  of  Henry,  in  which  he  repeated  the  offer  to  put  Beaton  to  death, 
the  Anus,  Scrofula,  Wounds,  Gunshot-wounds,  Fractures  The  negotiations  were  continued  by  Brunston  and  the  earl 
and  Luxations,  and  Syphilis,’  2 vols.  8vo.  This  work  is  of  Cassilis,  but  were  not  quite  satisfactory  to  either  of  them, 
remarkable  for  the  honesty  of  the  writer,  in  which,  with  the  king  declining  1o  authorise  the  assassination ; or,  as 
a single  eye  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  he  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  .said,  ‘his  highness, reputing  the  fact  not 
records  everything  that  occurred,  whether  successful  or  mete  1o  be  set  forward  expressly  by  his  majesty,  will  not 
unsuccessful,  in  the  treatment  of  his  eases.  He  suffered  in  seem  to  have  to  do  in  it,  and  yet  not  misliking  the  offer.’ 
early  life  for  his  attachment  to  royalty,  and  he  will  per-  In  the  end  however  the  two  persons  whom  Wishart  repre- 
haps  be  excused  on  this  ground,  if  his  feelings  are  con-  sented  as  prepared  to  commit  the  murder,  Kirkaldy  of 
sidered,  for  having  advocated  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  Grange  and  the  master  of  Rothes,  were  the  actual  per- 
in  cases  of  scrofula.  His  works  have  always  been  con-  petratOI*  of  it.  It  remains  of  course  a matter  of  doubt 
sidered  valuable  contributions  to  surgical  knowledge,  and  whether  George  Wishart  the  martyr  was  the  same  Wishart 


the  two  volumes  in  which  they  are  contained  have  gone  w ho  was  the  vehicle  of  the  proposal,  but  this  doubt  is  much 
through  several  editions.  ( Gen . Biog.  Diet.)  narrowed  by  the  fact  that  tne  laird  of  Brunston  was  George 

WISHART,  GEORGE,  called ‘The  Martyr,’ a champion  Wiahart’s  champion  and  familiar  friend.  It  is  believed 


of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  supposed  to  have  been  , that  Beaton  was  aware  of  the  plots  against  hi*  life,  the  full 
a son  of  James  Wishart  of  Pittarrow.  justicc-clerk  dining  evidence  of  which  had  not,  it  maybe  remarked,  been  pub- 
the  reign  of  James  V.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  lished  at  the  time  when  the  memoir  of  Beaton,  in  this 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  was  master  Cyclopaedia,  was  written.  Wishart  had  therefore  probably 
of  a grammar-school  at  Montrose,  where  he  introduced  the  good  reason  to  predict  danger  to  himself,  and  he  was  ge- 
study  of  Greek.  Whether  he  ever  took  orders  is  a point  nerally  surrounded  by  armed  friends,  of  whom  Knox  was 
undetermined.  Ho  began  to  diflU.se  the  doctrines  of  the  ( one.  While  in  Dundee  he  received  an  invitation  from 
Reformation  at  Montrose,  but  becoming  alarmed  by  the  ; Cassilis  and  other  Protestant  barons  to  hold  a disputation 
enmity  which  he  roused,  he  fled  to  England.  He  preached  in  Edinburgh.  Repairing  thither,  his  friends,  probably 
the  same  doctrines  at  Bristol  in  153H,  but  sterner  measures  from  timidity,  did  not  meet  him.  Unprotected  nowever 
seem  to  have  been  there  adopted  towards  him.  and  he  re-  as  he  was  he  preached  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then,  on 
canted  and  publicly  burned  his  faggot.  In  1543  he  was  at  the  approach  of  the  governor  and  the  cardinal,  fled  to  the 
Cambridge.  According  to  a notice  of  his  character,  ap-  j Inird  of  Brunston’s  house,  four  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
pcarance,  and  habits  at  that  time,  by  his  pupil  Emery  Venturing  to  preach  in  the  town  of  Haddington,  he  took 
Tylney,  he  ‘was  a tall  man,  poldc  headed,  and  on  the  I refuge  with  another  supporter,  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  in 
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whose  house  he  was  seized  by  the  canlinai’s  troops,  and 
conveyed  to  St.  Andrews,  lie  was  immediately  put  on 
trial  Tor  heresy  before  a special  ecclesiastical  council ; 
Arran,  the  governor,  having  refused  to  give  the  proceed- 
ing the  countenance  of  the  civil  power.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  and  the  sentence  was 
executed  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  28th  of  March,  1546,  amid 
the  portentous  murmurs  of  the  people. 

Among  many  fulfilled  prophecies  traditionally  attributed 
to  Wishart  was  one,  that  Beaton  should  soon  hang  in  igno- 
miny from  the  same  window  whence  he  was  witnessing  the 
execution;  and  the  circumstances  above  detailed  show 
that  Wishart  might  perhaps  have  reasonably  anticipated 
such  an  event  without  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

(Mackenzie,  Lives  of  Scots  rfriters,  iii.  9-19;  Tytler, 
Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  v. ; Lyon,  Hist,  of  St.  Andrews, 
ii.  358-366 : M*Crie,  Lfe  of  Knox,  period  li.) 

WISHART,  GEORGE,  an  ecclesiastic  and  biographi- 
cal writer,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Haddingtonshire,  in 
1609,  and  to  have  studied  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1639  ho  was  a clergyman  in  8t.  Andrews,  when,  refus- 
ing to  take  the  covenant,  he  was  deposed  from  the  mini- 
stry. On  28th  January,  1645,  he  is  found  petitioning  the 
Scottish  parliament  sis  ‘ sometymes  minister  at  St.  An- 
drews, and  laitly  at  Neucastle,  nou  prissoner  in  the  comon 
jayell  of  Edinbnighe,  beging  mantinence,  since  he  and  his 
wyffe  and  5 children  wer  lykly  to  sterve.’  (Balfour’s  An- 
nuls, Anno  1645.)  He  was  several  times  imprisoned  dur- 
ing tho  domin&ncy  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  The  ap- 
proach of  Montrose's  army  enabled  him  to  join  that  com- 
mander, to  whom  he  became  chaplain.  In  1647  he  pub- 
lished his  histoiy  of  the  ware  of  Montrose,  with  the  title 
* De  Rebus  sub  Iinncrio  Jacobi  Montisrosarum  Marehionis, 
anno  1644  et  duobus  sequentibus  pnrclarc  geitis,  Corn- 
mentarius.’  On  the  execution  of  Montrose  in  1650,  tills 
work  was  hung,  in  contumely,  from  his  neck.  It  was 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1648,  and  acquired  a high  reputation 
for  the  elegance  of  its  Latinity.  It  was  translated  into 
English  in  1652,  and  the  author  ik  supposed  to  have 
been  the  translator.  There  is  in  the  Advocates'  Library  a 
MS.  continuation  of  the  work  to  the  death  of  Montrose, 
which  has  never  been  published  in  the  orginal  Latin  ; but 
a translation  of  it  was  appended  to  a translation  of  the  first 
part  in  1720,  and  both  were  re-translated  and  published  by 
Kuddiman  in  1756.  A new  edition  of  this  translation  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1819.  After  his  patron's  death, 
Wishart  became  chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  the  Electrons  Pala- 
tine. At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  rector  of  Newcastle, 
and  in  1662  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Though 
he  had  himself  suffered  persecution,  and  in  his  writings 
vindicated  the  cruel  acts  of  Montrose,  he  is  said  to  have  | 
been  averse  to  the  intolerant  policy  of  Charles  II. *s  govern-  j 
meat,  and  to  have  recommended  leniency  to  the  Covenan- 
ters. He  died  in  1671. 

(Keith,  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  qf  Scotland;  Lyon, 
History  of  St.  Andrews,  ii.  10-12.) 

WISMAR.  an  important  Beaport  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  is  situated  in  53°  53'  N.  lat.  and 
11°  35'  E.  long.,  on  a bay  of  the  Baltic  called  the  Walpich. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a wall  and  moat,  and  has  four  gates 
towards  the  land  and  four  towards  the  harbour.  The  har- 
bour is  very  safe,  but  not  deep  enough  for  large  vessels. 
Hempel  however  says,  ‘ the  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  not  only  having  sufficient  depth, 
but  being  also  secure  against  storms.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  road.’  It  is  a tolerably  well-built  town  ; the 
streets  are  in  general  straight,  sufficiently  broad,  and  ex- 
tremely well  paved.  The  houses  in  the  principal  streets 
are  almost  all  of  brick,  but  in  general  with  the  gable  ends 
towards  the  street  The  principal  public  buildings  are, 
the  three  churches,  all  in  the  Gothic  style ; the  town-hall, 
a handsome  modern  edifice ; the  school-house,  a very  large 
and  lofty  stone  building ; the  orphan  asylum,  and  some 
otheis.  The  trade  of  Wisraar,  which  had  greatly  declined 
when  the  towm  was  under  the  Swedish  government,  has 
considerably  increased  in  the  last  30  years,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Rostock.  Between 
250  am.  300  ships  annually  arrive  and  as  manv  leave  the  ' 
harbour,  aiid  of  these  CO  or  70  belong  to  the  inhabitants  1 
themselves.  But  Hempel  (in  1837)  complains  * that  the  . 
high  duties  render  a flourishing  and  secure  maritime  com-  ; 
merce  very  difficult,  and  almost  impossible.  Besides  the  ! 
duties  levied  by  the  town,  there  is  an  import  duty  levied  j 


by  the  government,  so  that  altogether  the  duties  are 
double  those  paid  at  Rostock.  The  merchants  of  Wismar 
are  still  considered  in  the  Mecklenburg  customhouse  as 
foreigners,  so  that  they  cannot  compete  with  those  of  Ros- 
tock, and  still  less  with  those  of  Hamburg  and  I.iibeck. 
Colonial  produce  imported  by  sea  pays  5 per  cent.,  whereas 
at  Liibeclc  it  pays  only  | per  cent.  It  is  therefore  no  won- 
der that  the  merchants  obtain  colonial  produce  by  land 
from  Hamburg,  I.Ubcck,  and  Rostock,  by  which  they  save 
at  least  3 per  cent.,  because  they  thus  avoid  import  duty  by 
sea,  and  have  only  to  pay  the  town  duty.  The  imports  by  sea 
are  chiefly  confined  to  Swedish  productions,  which  arc 
exempt  from  duty.*  There  are  several  breweries,  brandy 
distilleries,  tobacco  manufactories,  and  some  of  linen  and 
yarn ; many  of  the  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence 
from  agriculture,  and  the  fisheries  in  the  Baltic.  The 
exports  are  especially  of  corn,  but  chiefly  by  Dutch  ships, 
which  are  so  built  that  they  can  pass  through  the  Belt,  and 
so  avoid  the  Sound  duty.  Wismar  joined  the  Hanseatic 
i league  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  from 
, that  time  increased  in  power,  wealth,  and  population.  In 
1376,  10,000  persons  died  of  the  plague,  which  carried  off 
J many  thousands  in  several  subsequent  years.  At  present 
the  population  little  exceeds  10,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Wismar 
was  incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  Schwerin.  It  has  since 
been  several  times  besieged  And  taken.  In  1803  it  was  sold 
by  Sweden,  to  which  it  had  been  assigned  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648),  with  its  territory  and  the  little  island  of 
Poel,  to  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  for  1,200,000  dollars 
banco. 

(Hassel,  Handhuch,  vol.  v. ; Brock  ha  us,  Conversations 
Lexicon ; Gustav.  Hempel,  Geographisch  Statist isch 
Historisches  Handhuch  des  Mcchlcnbur ger-Landcs.') 

W18TAR,  CASPAR,  was  born  at  New  Jersey  in  Ame- 
rica, where  his  I'm  her  was  a glass  manufacturer,  in  the 
year  1760.  His  father  was  a German  emigrant,  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  society  Wistar 
remained  a member.  He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  school  founded  by  'William  Penn,  and  commenced 
his  medical  education  in  that  city.  In  1782  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and 
afterwards  came  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Europe,  and  gra- 
duated in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  1786.  Ills  thesis  was 
entitled  * De  Animo  demisso.'  He  returned  to  his  own 
country  in  1787 ; and  when  the  college  at  Philadelphia 
was  revived,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and 
physiology,  and  delivered  the  courses  of  lectures  on  these 
subjects  in  1789  and  1790.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  share  the  ctiaire  of  anatomy  and  surgery  with  Dr.  Ship- 
pen,  and  at  the  decease  of  Dr.  Shippen  the  whole  duties 
of  these  chairs  devolved  on  him.  He  was  successively 
appointed  physician  and  consulting  physician  to  the  dis- 

Fcnsary,  and  physician  to  the  hospital,  of  Philadelphia, 
n 1816  he  was  elected  president  or  the  American  Pnilo- 
sophic&l  Society.  He  published  several  papers  on  medi- 
cine and  anatomy:  amongst  others,  ‘ Remarks  on  the  Fever 
of  1793,’  and  Memoirs  ‘on  the  Ethmoid  Bone,'  and  ‘on  the 
Remains  of  an  Animal  belonging  to  the  g:nus  Bos.’  In 
1812  he  published,  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  4 A System  of  Anatomy,’ 
a work  embracing  the  subjects,  anatomical  and  physiolo- 
gical, which  constituted  his  course  of  lectures  in  the  col- 
lege. He  was  very  successful  as  a teacher,  and  his  lectures 
were  always  well  attended.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  1818,  of  a lever  which  he  caught  during  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  He  was  married  twice,  and  left  behind 
him  a widow  and  two  children.  ( Eticyclopcedia  Ameri- 
cana.') 

WISTATtIA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Leguminosse,  named  by  Nutt  all  in  honour  of  Cas- 
par Wistar,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  genus  has  the  following  character.  The 
leaves  are  unequally  pinnate,  and  without  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  in  terminal  racemes,  and  arc  of  a blue 
lilac  colour;  when  young  they  arc  accompanied  by  bracts 
which  fall  off  as  the  flowers  expand.  The  calyx  is  cam  - 
panulate,  somewhat  bilabiate,  the  upper  lip  has  two  short 
teeth,  the  lower  lip  three  teeth,  which  are  subulate;  the 
corolla  is  papilionaceous;  the  stamens diadelphous;  a nec- 
tariferous lube  girds  the  stipe  of  the  ovary ; the  legume  is 
coriaeecus,  2-valved,  1 -cel led,  and  rather  torulose.  The 
species  are  deciduous  twining  shrubs,  mines  of  North 
America  and  China.  They  grow  vigorously  in  Great  Bri- 
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tain,  and  form  when  in  flower  the  handsomest  ornament* 
of  our  garden*.  The  following  are  the  species : — 

W.  fnttescem,  Shrubby  Wistaria,  has  the  wing*  of  the 
corolla  each  furnished  with  two  auricles  ; the  ovary  gla- 
brous; the  flower*  odoriferous.  This  i*  an  elegant  climb- 
ing plant,  and  is  a native  of  Virginia,  the  Carolina*,  and 
1'diuuis,  in  boggy  places.  The  flowers  open  from  July  to 
September.  They  are  of  a bhtish-purp.e  colour,  the  stan- 
dard having  a greenish-yellow  spot  at  the  base.  They  give 
out  a sweet  scent. 

TV.  Chinensit,  Chiitcsc  Wistaria,  has  the  wings  of  the 
corolla  each  famished  with  one  auricle  ; the  ovary  villose; 
the  flowers  large.  This  plant  is  a deciduous  twiner,  and  is 
a native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1816.  It  flowers  in  Great  Britain  in  May  and  June,  and 
sometimes  produces  a second  crop  of  flowers  in  August. 
Tin*  flowers  are  larger  than  in  the  last  species,  and  are  of 
a paler  colour  and  hang  in  looser  racemes.  This  plant  i» 
one  of  the  most  elegant  additions  that  have  been  made  to 
British  gardens  during  this  century’.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Captain  Robert  \Velbanke  and  Captain 
Richard  Rawe*.  who  both  brought  over  the  plant  from 
Canton  at  the  same  time.  The  first  plant  that  flowered 
was  reared  at  the  Rook's  Nest  near  Godslonc,  in  Surrey. 
From  this  plant  the  splendid  specimen  of  this  shrub  which 
is  now  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick  was  a cutting.  This  specimen  is  trained 
against  a wall  11  feet  high,  and  the  branches  extend  on 
each  side  of  the  trunk  to  a distance  of  nearly  100  feet. 
This  plant,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  hardy  habits, 
is  getting  very  common  in  England,  and  will  probably  soon 
be  as  great  a favourite  as  the  laburnum.  This  species  was 
originally  called  Glycine  Chinensis,  a name  which  in  some 
places  it  still  retains. 

IF.  Jloribunda  is  known  by  its  glabrous  stems  and 
leaves.  This  is  the  Dohrho*  polystachos  of  Thunberg,  and 
is  a native  of  Japan.  It  is  represented  as  an  elegant 
plant,  hut  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 
Europe. 

The  species  of  Wistaria  are  not  difficult  of  cultivation  ; 
they  are  hardy  climbers.  They  flourish  most  in  a light 
rich  so, it,  and  should  be  trained  against  a south  wall,  which 
they  will  frequently  cover  with  a profusion  of  blossoms. 
Thov  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

WISTONWISH,  Arctomys  {Spermophilux  t)  Ludovici- 
anus.  Some  obscurity  having  prevailed  in  consequence  of 
the  different  views  of  zoologists  with  reference  to  this  ani- 
mal. it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  of 
the  descriptions  and  opinions  extant  concerning  it. 

Description. — Light  dirty  reddish-brown  above,  inter- 
mixed with  some  grey  and  a few  black  hairs.  Hair  coat- 
ing dark  lead-colour  next  tho  skin,  then  bluish-white,  then 
light  reddish,  then  grey  at  the  tip.  Lower  parts  dirty 
white.  Head  wide  and  depressed  above,  eyes  large,  ins 
dark  brown,  ears  short  and  truncated;  whiskers  moderately 
long  and  black;  a few  bristles  projecting  from  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  superior  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  a few  also  from 
a w art  on  the  cheek ; nose  somewhat  sharp  and  com- 
pressed ; hair  of  fore-legs,  throat,  and  neck  not  dusky  at 
the  base.  Feet  five-toed,  covered  with  very  short  hair, 
armed  with  rather  long  black  nails ; external  toe  of  fore- 
foot nearly  reaching  the  base  of  the  next,  middle  toe  half 
an  inch  long.  Tail  rather  short,  banded  with  brown  at  the 
tip,  the  hair,  excepting  near  the  body,  not  plumbeous  at 
the  base.  (Say.)  Total  length,  including  tnc  fur  of  the 
tail,  19  inches  4 lines. 

Dark  brown  colour  except  their  bellies,  which  are  white; 
tails  not  so  long  as  those  of  the  grey  squirrels,  but  shaped 
the  Mime.  (Pike.) 

Head  resembling  the  squirrel  in  every  respect,  except  that 
the  ear  is  shorter ; tail  like  that  of  the  ground-squirrel ; toe- 
nails long;  fur  fine,  long  hair  grey.  [Petit  Chien.  Weight 
♦h*tc  pounds,  colour  uniform  bright  brick-red  and  grey,  the 
former  predominating ; under  side  of  the  neck  and  belly 
lighter  tnan  other  parts  of  the  body ; legs  short,  breast  and 
shoulders  wide ; head  short  and  muscular,  terminating 
more  bluntly,  wider,  and  flatly  than  the  common  squirrel ; 
ears  short,  having  the  appearance  of  amputation  ; jaw  fur- 
nished with  a pouch  to  contain  food,  but  not  so  large  as 
that  of  the  common  squirrel : five  toes  on  each  foot,  the  two 
outer  much  shorter  than  those  in  the  centre.  Two  inner 
toes  of  fore-feet  long,  sharp,  well  adapted  to  digging  and 
scratching,  From  extremity  of  nose  to  end  of  tail  one  foot 


five  inches,  of  which  tail  occupies  four.  ( Barking  Squirrel, 
Lewi*  and  Clark.) 

Locality. — Bank*  of  the  Missouri  and  it*  tributaries. 

This,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  i»  the  l*rutrie  dug  of 
Gass;  Prairie  dog  or  TVistonwish  of  Pike;  Petit  chien , 
Prame  dog,  Parking  squirrel,  and  Purrowing  squirrel 
of  I^wisand  Clark,  but  not  the  Burrowing  squirrel  of  their 
third  volume ; Arctomys  Ludoincianus  of  Ord  and  Say; 
Cyuomy*  socialis  el  cinereus  of  Ratinesoue-Smaltz ; Manor 
Missouriensis  of  Warden  ; Arctomys  latrans  of  Harlan  ; 
and  Prairie  Marmot  of  Godman. 

Dr.  Richardson  state*  that  the  best  accounts  of  this  ani- 
mal, which  has  obtained  so  many  appellation*  since  the 
year  1807,  are  given  by  Lieut.  Pike  and  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clark.  He  further  remarks  that  M.  Kafinesque,  con- 
sidering the  Petit  chien  briefly  noticed  by  Lewis  and  Clark, 
in  their  first  volume,  to  be  distinct  from  the  Barking 
Squirrel  more  fully  described  in  their  third,  drew  up  from 
their  notice*  the  characters  of  his  Cynomys  sociuli*  and 
C.  cinereus.  * Dr.  Harlan,’ says  Dr.  Richardson,  in  con- 
tinuation, • has  given  tho  name  of  Arctomys  latrans  to  the 
Cynomys  socialis,  at  the  same  time  treating  of  the  .irc- 
tomys  Ludovicianus  as  a separate  species.  An  attentive 
perusal  of  Lewi*  and  Clark's  narrative  however  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  passages  cited  above  these  tra- 
vellers speak  only  of  oue  specie*  of  Marmot  under  a variety 
of  names;  and  Mr.  Say  seems  also  to  have  been  of  tins 
opinion.  Lewi*  and  dark,  vol.  i..  p.  216.  mention  a small 
animal,  about  one-third  of  the  size  of  their  Missouri  bur- 
rowing squirrel,  but  otherwise  closely  resembling  it.  They 
could  not  obtain  a specimen,  and  its  characters  therefore 
have  not  been  recorded  by  them  ; but  from  their  vicinity 
at  the  time  to  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan,  from  the 
general  colour  of  the  animal,  and  from  the  description  of 
it*  earths,  it  most  probably  w as  the  Tawny  Marmot  of  this 
work.  The  genus  Cynomys  of  M.  Rafincsque  corresponds 
to  the  Spermophilus  of  \I.  F.  Cuvier;  but  the  characters 
given  by  the  latter  author  are  more  precise  and  more  skil- 
fully drawn  up.’ 

Habits,  $c. — Mr.  Say  states  that  tliis  interesting  and 
sprightly  animal  has  received  the  name  of  Prairie  dog, 
from  a fancied  resemblance  of  its  warning  cry  to  the  hur- 
ried barking  of  a small  dog.  The  sound,  according  to  him, 
may  be  imitated  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  syllable  chek , 
chek,  chek  ! in  a sibilated  manner  and  in  rapid  succession 
by  propelling  the  breatli  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  assemblage*  of  their  bur- 
rows are  denominated  Prairie-dog  villages  by  the  hunters. 
They  vary  widely  in  extent ; some  are  confined  to  an  area 
of  a few  miles:  others  extend  to  a circumference  of 
many  miles.  Mr.  Say  further  observes  that  only  oue  of 
these  villages  occurred  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Prairie  towns;  thence  to  the  Piatte  they  are  much  more 
numerous.  He  describes  the  entrance  to  the  burrow  as 
being  at  the  summit  of  the  little  mound  of  earth  brought 
up  by  the  animal  during  the  progress  of  the  excavation 
below.  These  mound*  are  sometimes  inconspicuous,  but 
generally  somewhat  elevated  above  the  common  surface, 
though  rarely  to  the  height  of  eighteen  inches.  Their  form 
is  that  of  a truncated  cone,  on  a base  of  two  or  three  feet, 
perforated  by  a comparatively  large  hole  or  entrance  at  the 
summit  or  in  the  side.  ’The  whole  surface,’  continues 
Mr.  Say,  * but  more  particularly  the  summit,  is  trodden 
down  and  compacted,  like  a well-worn  pathway.  The 
hole  descends  vertically  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet, 
whence  it  continues  in  an  oblique  direction  downward.  A 
single  burrow  may  have  many  occupant*.  We  have  seen 
seven  or  eight  individuals  sitting  upon  one  mound.  The 
burrows  occur  usually  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  feet. 
They  delight  to  sport  about  the  entrance  of  their  burrows 
in  pleasant  weather.  At  the  approach  of  danger  they  re- 
treat to  their  dens,  or  when  its  proximity  is  not  too  imme- 
diate, they  remain  barking  and  flourishing  their  tails  on  the 
edge  of  their  holes,  or  sitting  erect  to  reconnoitre.  When 
fired  upon  in  this  situation,  they  never  fail  to  escape ; 
or  if  killed,  instantly  to  fall  into  their  burrows,  where  liioy 
are  beyond  tins  reach  of  the  hunter.  A*  they  pass  the 
winter  in  a lethargic  sleep,  they  lay  up  uo  provision  of  food 
for  that  season,  but  defend  themselves  from  its  rigours  by 
, accurately  closing  up  the  entrance  to  the  burrow.  The 
j further  arrangements  which  the  Prairie  dog  make*  for  ill 
comfort  and  security  arc  well  worthy  of  attention.  He 
] constructs  for  himself  a very  neat  globular  cell  with  fine 
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dry  crass,  having  an  aperture  at  top  large  enough  to  admit 
the  finger,  and  so  compactly  formed  that  it  might  almost 
be  rolled  over  the  floor  without  injury.’ 

Dr.  Richardson  observes  that  the  Prairie  dog  seems  to 
differ  from  other  American  Marmots  in  the  length  of  its 
thumb-nail,  and  to  approach  in  that  respect  .4.  fulru$  of 
Lichtenstein. 

WIT,  a term  which  is  applied  to  a faculty  of  the  mind 
and  to  the  products  of  that  faculty.  As  a faculty,  it  de- 
notes not  a distinct  power,  but  certain  specific  modes  of 
using  or  operating  upon  the  notions  or  images  with  which 
the  mind  happens  to  be  fumiohed.  It  ranges  itself  under 
the  more  comprehensive  faculty  of  imagination,  with  which 
by  early  writers  it  was  generally  used  as  synonymous;  they 
sometimes  used  it  in  a sense  still  more  general,  as  denot- 
ing the  intellectual  faculty  as  distinguished  from  the  will. 
The  precise  boundaries  of  the  term  are  still  too  unsettled 
to  admit  of  any  strict  definition.  It  may  however  be  de- 
scribed generally  as  consisting  In  the  display  of  remote 
resemblances  between  dissimilar  objects,  or  such  at  least 
as  have  no  apparent  resemblance.  Tins  species  of  wit  is 
exhibited  in  great  perfection  in  two  poems  of  a very  oppo- 
site class,  tnc  ‘Hudibras’  of  Butler,  and  the  ‘Night 
Thoughts’ of  Young:  ludicrously  by  Butler,  to  display 
the  absurdities  of  hypocritical  pretence ; seriously  by 
Young,  to  add  force  and  point  to  his  leosonings  in  favour 
of  religious  belief  and  conduct. 

Other  kinds  of  remote  allusion,  often  without  any  actual 
similitude,  but  suggestive  to  the  mind,  by  indirect  in- 
ference, to  make  the  comparison  for  itself,  are  considered 
as  w it,  and  produce  a similar  effect  of  surprise  and  plea- 
sure. 

When,  instead  of  the  remote  resemblances  discoverable 
in  things  themselves,  the  different  meanings  of  the  same 
word  are  brought  into  equivocal  contact,  the  operation 
is  called  panning,  and  the  product  is  a pun.  [Pc.v.] 
WITCH-HAZEL.  [Wycii-Hazki..]x 

WITCHCRAFT.  There  is  probably  no  age  or  country 
in  which  there  lias  not  existed  a belief  in  the  possibility 
of  mortal  beings  acquiring  the  use  of  supernatural  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some  object  ot  their 
desire,  good  or  evil.  In  this,  as  in  other  species  of  super- 
stition, there  will  be  more  or  less  resemblance  in  the 
manifestations,  wherever  or  whenever  they  are  exempli- 
fied ; but  that  peculiar  class  of  examples  which  conies 
under  the  denomination  of  witchcraft  admits  of  certain 
lines  of  demarcation,  which  may  be  serviceable  in  keeping 
the  subject  distinct  from  others.  The  proper  field  of  this 
superstition  was  among  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe— 
those  of  the  north  more  particularly.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
(till  maturity  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
flourished  with  tolerably  equal  vigour  through  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism,  till  it  gradually  decayed  before  the  pro- 
gress of  experimental  science.  In  its  doctrinal  principles 
it  was  a mischievous  application  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris-  | 
tianity,  being  held  to  De  a manifestation  of  the  powers  of  I 
evil  operating  as  antagonists  to  the  authority  of  the  Deity.  J 
It  was  not  necessarily  used  to  accomplish  evil  ends,  because  j 
many  of  the  accusations  of  witchcraft  relate  to  acts  which 
as  ends  are  condemned  by  no  known  moral  code,  bnt 
which  became  crimes  from  the  means  made  use  of.  The 
powers  of  evil  thus  employed  by  human  beings  had  their 
personal  embodiment  either  in  the  Prince  of  Darkness  in- 
dividually. or  in  certain  sublunary  agents  called  imps  or 
familiars^  the  messengers  between  the  contracting  parlies, 
who  boie  in  this  agency  of  evil  the  same  position  as  that 
occupied  by  the  angels  in  the  holy  hierarchy.  The  return 
given  by  the  human  being  for  the  use  of  the  miraculous 
powers 'thus  obtained  was  generally  his  own  eternal  soul, 
which,  according  to  a superstition  entertained  by  the  ig- 
norant in  all  countries  where  the  immortality  of  the  sou!  is 
a standard  doctrine,  it  w as  held  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  j 
corporeal  possessor  to  convey  in  remainder,  for  value  given 
in  wealth,  luxurv,  power,  or  any  other  object  of  ordinary 
human  desire.  Besides  the  bargain  in  which  the  parties  are 
supposed  to  covenant  openly  with  each  other,  each  party 
was  usually  presumed  to  have  in  view  the  secondary  object 
of  cheating  the  other.  German  romance  and,  since  the  day* 
of  Balrac,  French  romance  have  dealt  largely  in  the  horrors 
attending  these  mutual  efforts  of  imposition,  where  the  one 
party  is  straggling  to  recover  his  chances  of  eternal  salva- 
tion—the  other  to  abridge  the  promised  rewards,  or  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  their  enj oyment.  In  its  most  simple 


I aspect  the  struggles  of  the  evil  one  to  cheat  his  victim  are 
exemplified  in  the  ordinary  Scottish  superstition  that  he 
gives  them  money  which,  when  they  come  to  use  it,  is  turned 
into  slates  or  other  rubbish  ; and  the  same  instance  is  given 
by  way  of  example  by  Biensfeldius,  a German  author,  w ho 
in  1591  published  ‘Tractatus  dc  Confessionibus  Malefi- 
corum.’  This  author,  who  is  one  of  the  most  systematic  of 
the  numerous  writers  on  this  subject,  and  is  one  who,  in- 
stead of  venting  the  indignation  of  an  excited  and  terrified 
mind  against  tne  lost  agents  of  infernal  power,  treats  all 
the  horrors  of  sorcery  with  the  gravity  of  an  analytical 
philosopher, — tells  us  that  there  are  three  elements  neces- 
sary to  the  accomplishment  of  witchcraft:  the  divine  will 
permitting  it ; the  power  of  the  devil  instigating  and  as- 
sisting the  operation;  and  man’s  corrupt  will  consenting 
to  be  the  instrument.  It  is  a further  general  characteristic 
of  witchcraft  that  from  the  commencement  of  its  history' 
the  agents  or  victims  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
been  females ; and  that  in  later  times,  when  the  charac- 
ter of  the  superstition  had  degenerated  both  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  objects  accomplished  and  the  rank  cf  the 
actors,  witchcraft  came  to  be  considered  a power  exclu- 
sively possessed  by  old  women.  It  is  probable  that  a pro- 
pensity to  attribute  the  faculty  of  divination  and  the  art 
of  perpetrating  supernatural  mischief  to  females  may  have 
legitimately  descended  from  the  Pythia  of  the  more  early 
classical  times,  and  the  venefica  or  poisoner  of  the  later 
periods  of  Roman  history : and  that  the  account  of  the  witch 
of  Endor  may  have  tended  to  strengthen  the  opinion.  In 
the  superstitions  however  of  nations  which  have  had  no 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  these  sources — the 
African  Negroes,  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavians anterior  to  their  adoption  of  Christianity — females 
seem  to  have  always  been  the  prominent  agents  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  minor  supernatural  influences.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  witchcraft  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it  in  this 
article,  it  might  be  possible  to  find,  in  the  nature  of  Hie 
connection  between  the  supernatural  being  and  the  earthly 
agent,  a tolerably  sufficient  reason  why  the  influence  of  "a 
female  must  generally  be  greater  in  the  infernal  court 
than  that  of  a male.  Whoever  has  perused  the  full  re- 
cords of  the  trials  for  witchcraft,  or  the  books  in  which  the 
subject  is  most  minutely  investigated,  will  observe  how 
necessarily  it  must  follow  that  the  power  of  evil  being  en- 
dowed with  the  masculine  gender,  and  communicating  hit 
sex  to  those  spiritual  emanations  of  his  power  which  some- 
times in  hiB  stead  do  his  bidding  upon  earth,  the  mortal 
recipients  of  his  malign  influence  must  necessarily  be  of  a 
different  sex.  The  institutional  writers  on  the  subject 
however  are  not  found  to  allude  to  such  a cause,  though 
they  lay  it  down  as  a general  principle  that  women  are 
more  liable  to  be  the  agents  of  Satan  than  men,  a circum- 
stance which  Sprenger,  in  his  4 Malleus  Maleficarum,' 
traces  to  what  he  calls  their  inferiority  in  mental  strength, 
and  the  natural  wickedness  of  their  hearts. 

In  going  back  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  which  is 
here  assigned  as  the  time  when  the  superstition  of  witch- 
cralt  was  full  grown,  it  will  be  found  that  the  accusations 
most  nearly  resembling  the  more  modern  offence  of  witch- 
craft are  of  two  distinct  kinds. — attempts  to  accomplish 
mischief  through  the  operation  of  poison  or  other  nalural 
agents,  and  lapses  from  Christianity  into  heathen  practices. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  against  sorcery  or  witchcraft  are 
simply  levelled  against  the  practices  connected  with  the 
heathen  worship  from  which  the  people  had  not  been  long 
converted.  The  corresponding  accusations  in  the  south  of 
Europe  are  levelled  against  intercourse  with  dtemons  who 
represent  Diana  and  her  nymphs  or  Pan  and  his  satyrs ; 
and  down  to  the  antient  period  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
we  find  the  same  personages  officiating  with  changed 
names,  and  with  natures  adjusted  to  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  age.  The  secrecy  with  which  the  Waldensea  and 
other  early  seceders  from  the  church  of  Rome  were  com- 
pelled to  hold  their  religious  assemblages,  brought  upon 
them  charges  of  indulging  in  such  unhallowed  rites  as  were 
traditionally  considered  the  characteristics  of  antient 
heathenism.  The  horrors  of  the  witches'  Sabbath  had 
their  origin  in  the  mystery  that  shrouded  these  religious 
conventicles,  and  the  same  charges  are  made  against  those 
who  frequented  them  in  the  thirteenth  century  which  we 
find  made  against  witches  in  8weden  and  Scotland  in  the 
seventeenth.  One  remarkable  practice  of  which  the  Wal- 
denses  were  accused  will  be  recognised  by  every  school- 
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boy  who  lias  heard  a witch  legend  in  the  nursery — they 
were  called  * scobaces,'  because  they  rode  to  their  meet- 
ings on  a scoba,  or  broom.  The  ‘ Sanative  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings against  Dame  Alice  Kyteler,  prosecuted  for  Sor- 
cery in  1324,’  edited  by  Mr.  Wright,  for  the  Camden  So- 
ciety, and  which  is  perhaps  still  more  curious  from  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  early  conflicts  between  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  the  civil  power,  than  in  it*  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, exhibits  both  the  classes  of  offence  here  alluded  to. 
She  was  charged  with  having  prepared  noxious  com- 
pounds, productive  of  debilitation  which  ended  in  death, 
and  also  with  abjuring  her  belief  in  the  holy  church,  with 
having  descried  the  mass  and  the  eucharist,  with  having 
sacrificed  to  daemons,  and  with  having  attempted  to  usurp 
the  keys  of  the  Church  by  impiously  imitating  the  cere- 
mony of  excommunication. 

During  its  earlier  stages,  the  art  of  witchcraft  was  in  far 
higher  hands  than  those  to  which  it  afterwards  descended, 
and  was  used  for  greater  purposes.  Witchcraft  or  sorcery 
was  the  means  by  which  Joan  of  Arc  was  charged  with 
having  obtained  her  power  as  a warrior.  The  duchess  of 
Gloucester  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  sorcery 
against  Henry  VI.  Richard  HI.  made  repeated  accusa- 
tions of  this  offence,  the  moat  noted  of  which  is  the  charge 
against  Jane  Shore.  The  earlier  witch  trials  in  Scotland  ge- 
nerally implicate  persons  of  rank.  Sometimes  the  women 
who  are  accused  are  young,  and  they  do  not  always  use  their 
power  for  mischievous  and  malicious  purposes.  Bessie  Dun- 
lop, who  was  tried  in  1570,  appears  to  have  used  her  art  for 
no  other  purpose  than  the  cure  of  diseases  and  the  perform- 
ance of  other  benevolent  acts,  accomplishing  them  through 
the  instrumentality,  not  of  Satan  or  any  of  his  emanations, 
as  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  later  canons  of  witchcraft,  but 
through  the  aid  of  nn  amiable  old  gentleman,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  a prisoner  among  the  fairies  in  Elfland. 
Alesoun  Pearson,  tried  in  1588,  had  a long  intercourse 
with  Klfland,  which  appears  to  have  commenced  when  site 
was  but  twelve  years  old.  She  had  many  personal  friends 
among  the  fairies  there,  one  of  whom  was  her  cousin 
William  Svnisoun,  a doctor  of  medicine  and  ‘ane  great 
scholar.’  She  was  in  the  practice  of  appealing  1o  Iter  friends 
in  fairyland  for  the  means  of  curing  earthly  diseases,  and 
Archbishop  Adamson  did  not  disdain  to  follow  a pie- 
sciiption  which  she  obtained  fur  him,  his  reliance  on  it 
being  probably  not  weakened  by  his  acquaintance  with 
the  viitues  of  the  principal  ingredient,  which  was  claret. 
These  two  trials  so  far  exhibit  the  darker  characteristics 
of  the  witchcraft  of  later  times,  that  Bessie  Dunlop's  ad- 
viser from  Klfland  w ished  her  to  put  her  soul  in  his  pos- 
session ; and  Alesoun  Pearson  was  told  that  of  the  lairy 
host  the  lithe  is  taken  every  year  to  hell.  The  method  in 
which  the  same  occurrences  are  mentioned  by  writers  of 
different  ages  shows  the  progress  towards  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  authorities  of  witchcraft ; and,  as  may  be 
afterwards  more  particularly  mentioned,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland  the  investigations  of  King  James  did  much 
to  establish  a settled  creed  in  relation  to  this  dark  subject. 
Wyntoun,  who  wrote  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  de- 
scribing the  prophecies  made  to  Macbeth,  brings  ihe  three 
weird  or  fatal  sisters  to  him  in  a dream,  and  makes  him 
inquire  after  the  auguries  of  hiB  fate,  as  Croesus  is  made 
to  consult  the  Pythia.  By  the  time  the  history  had  de- 
scended to  Shakspcre  s days,  it  had  acquired  from  the  state 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  which  it  passed  through  such 
adjuncts  as  enabled  the  poet,  by  selecting  the  grander 
and  more  terrific  features,  and  adding  some  elements  from 
the  current  superstitions  of  his  day,  to  create  those  hags 
‘ so  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire,  that  look  not  like 
the  inhabitants  o th’  earth,  and  yet  are  on't.’  Perhaps  the 
latest  conspicuous  occasion  in  which  rank  and  beauty  have 
l>een  allied  with  charges  of  the  nature  of  w itchcraft,  is  that 
of  the  countess  of  Essex  and  Mrs.  Turner,  in  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  O\orbury  and  the  practices  against  the  earl 
of  Essex  ; but  the  direct  and  palpable  crimes  exhibited  in 
this  horrible  history  throw  the  nttempts  at  evil  through  I 
supernatural  influenros  into  the  shade.  When  in  later 
ages  it  ceased  to  be  encouraged  by  the  great  and  Ihe 
learned,  witchcraft  degenerated,  till,  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
it  was  entirely  confined  to  suen  persons  asHarsnet  so  early 
as  the  year  151)9  describes  in  this  passage:— *An  old  weather- 
beaten crone,  having  her  chin  and  her  knees  meeting  for  age, 
walking  like  a bow  leaning  on  & staff,  hollow-eyed,  un-  j 


toothed,  furrowed  in  her  face,  having  her  lips  trembling  w ith 
the  pals}',  going  mumbling  in  the  streets,— one  that  hath 
forgotten  her  Paler-noster,  and  yet  hath  a shrewd  tongue 
to  call  a drab  a drab.  If  she  hath  learned  of  an  old  wife  in 
a chimney  end  Pax  Max  Fax  for  a spell ; or  can  say  Sir 
John  Grantham's  curse  on  the  miller's  eels — All  ye  that 
have  stolen  the  miller's  eels,  laudate  Doininum  de  ooelis ; 
and  all  they  that  have  consented  thereto,  benedicamus 
Domino : why  then  beware,  look  about  you,  my  neigh- 
bours. If  any  of  you  have  a sheep  sick  of  the  giddies,  or 
a hog  of  the  mumps,  or  a horse  of  the  staggers,  or  a 
knavish  boy  of  the  school,  or  an  idle  girl  of  the  wheel,  or 
a young  drab  of  the  sullens,  and  hath  not  fat  enough  for 
her  porridge,  or  butter  enough  for  her  bread,  and  she  hath 
a little  help  of  the  epilepsy  or  cramp,  teach  her  to  roll  her 
eyes,  wry  her  mouth,  gnash  her  teeth,  startle  with  her 
body,  hold  her  arms  and  hands  stiff,  &c.,  and  then,  if  an 
old  Mother  Nobs  hath  by  chance  called  her  idle  young 
housewife,  or  bid  the  devil  scratch  her,  then  no  doubt  but 
Mother  Nobs  is  the  witch,  and  the  young  girl  is  owl- 
blasted.’ 

There  are  two  causes  which  account  for  the  similarity 
often  found  to  exist  in  the  superstitions  of  different  and  dis- 
tant nations 1,  Physical  and  mental  phenomena  com- 
mon to  all  mankind  and  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  pro- 
ducing like  effects  when  brought  into  the  same  combina- 
tions ; 2,  A reference  to  a common  origin  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  superstition,  bv  which  the  same 
opinions  adopted  by  families  of  mankind  separated  far 
apart  may  be  traced  by  ascent  to  a common  parentage. 
A great  portion  of  the  witchcraft  superstition  of  Europe 
may  be  traced  to  both  these  causes ; but  at  the  same  time 
the  identity  of  the  phenomena  of  this  mental  disease, 
as  exhibited  in  different  nations,  is  so  remarkable,  a s 
well  as  the  rapidity  with  which  the  opinions  adopted 
in  one  part  of  the  world  travelled  to  others,  that  it  is 
evident  some  other  causes  have  contributed  to  produce 
the  effect.  The  similarity  of  the  incidents  narrated,  not 
only  in  the  books  which  convey  the  knowledge  of  these 
mysteries,  but  in  the  reports  of  criminal  trials,  and  even 
in  the  confessions  of  the  wretched  victims  of  the  creed,  is 
so  remarkable,  down  to  the  most  minute  particulars,  as  to 
justify  the  supposition  that  a large  proportion  of  the  w itch- 
craft  superstition  was  propagated  by  means  of  books  or 
through  the  tuition  of  men  of  letters;  and  that  thus,  in 
that  age  of  imperfect  science,  literature  became  for  a time 
the  means  of  propagating  and  concentrating  the  influence 
of  one  of  the  most  baneful  superstitions  which  has  ever 
visited  the  human  mind. 

Among  the  most  obvious  mcanB  which  the  imagination 
would  suggest  for  indicating  to  supernatural  powers  the 
exact  evil  effect  which  they  are  solicited  to  produce  on 
mortal  beings  would  be  the  symbolical  accomplishment 
or  exhibition  of  its  performance  on  an  effigy  of  tne  person 
intended  to  be  injured.  The  principles  of  human  action 
which  originally  suggested  this  device  arc  so  wide  spread 
as  to  include  the  deification  of  idols  and  the  burning  of  an 
obnoxious  politician  in  effigv ; but  in  the  practice  of  witch- 
craft, the  method  of  symbolically  producing  death  or  cor- 
poral injury  is  so  .'ar  uniform  as  to  predicate  a systematic 
opinion  on  the  subject.  An  image  of  the  devoted  person 
was  made  of  wax  and  melted  before  a fire,  stuck  through 
with  pins  or  needles,  or  perforated  with  arrows.  Some- 
times the  model  was  of  the  heart,  or  some  other  vital  part ; 
sometimes  a picture  was  used  in  its  stead.  Ben  Jonson, 
whose  ‘ Masque  of  Queens’  brings  together  all  the  pro- 
minent witch  superstitions  to  be  found  in  the  classic 
authors,  in  the  commentators,  and  in  the  practice  of  his 
own  days,  says  in  the  third  charm  : — 

* With  p’.clurr*  full  of  «m  and  of  wool 
Their  liver*  I (tick  with  noodle*  quick  :* 

nearly  a paraphrase  of  Ovid’s — 

* . . . ■ •imuUeniquff  eetoa  6git, 

El  laurnim  leuun  in  jecur  urge!  acu*.’ 

Hervidtl,  vl. 

Jonson  in  his  notes  refers  for  this  practice  to  so  old 
an  example  a*  the  epistle  of  Hypsipyle  to  Jason,  from 
which  the  above  is  taken ; he  prohablv  had  the  passage 
in  his  eye.  He  refers  also  to  what  he  calls  * the  well- 
known  story’  of  King  Duffus,  one  of  the  inuqrinary 
kings  of  Scotland,  the  legend  of  whose  sufferings  is 
as  old  as  the  days  of  Wyatoun,  by  whom  it  is  mentioned, 
but  would  be  searched  for  in  vain  among  those  still  older 
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annalists  who  had  not  the  means  of  o.-namenting  their 
writings  with  some  of  the  wisdom  of  the  antients.  Jonson 
says  he  remembers  some  such  figures  having  been  dug  up 
in  a dunghill  in  his  youth.  The  story  of  Bidingbroke  and 
the  witch  of  Eve,  in  F&byan'a  ‘ Chronicle/  illustrates  this 
practice.  In  Middleton's  * Witch/  Hecate  says,  * Is  the 
m art  of  wax  stuck  full  of  ma^ic  needles?’  King  James,  in 
his  * Demonologie/  has  a very  lull  examination  ot  the  opera- 
tion of  this  charm  ; and  after  receiving  so  high  a sanction, 
it  of  course  cuts  & conspicuous  figure  in  the  subsequent 
witch  trials  both  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  the  latter 
country  it  became  united  with  & belief  in  the  unearthly 
origin  of  the  numerous  small  flint  arrowheads  of  antient 
workmanship,  conspicuous  for  the  regularity  and  beauty 
of  their  shape,  wnich  are  frequently  dug  up  iu  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  witches  of  Auldeame,  whose 
feats  arc  recorded  in  Pitcairn’s  ‘Criminal  Trials,’  de- 
scribed a cavern  in  the  centre  of  a hill  where  the 
arch  fiend  and  his  attendant  imps  conducted  a complete 
manufactory'  of  these  missiles;  the  inferior  spirits  hewing 
them  out  of  the  rough  stone,  and  their  master  giving  each 
as  it  w as  presented  to  him  in  a rough  state  the  proper  edge 
and  finish,  to  adapt  it  for  service.  « . . 

Those  objects  which,  from  their  connection  with  death 
and  decay,  are  apt  to  produce  loathing  and  horror  in 
the  minds  of  persons  whom  habit  has  not  made  familiar 
with  them,  are  favourite  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
witches,  to  whom  their  use  seems  to  have  descended 
from  the  necromancers.  'Dierc  are  few  narratives  of 
witchcraft  or  sorcery,  from  Apuleius  downwards,  which 
do  not  present  us  with  some  of  the  spoils  of  the  charnel- 
house.  Animals  loathsome  to  the  sight  from  their  struc- 
ture being  associated  with  notions  of  deformity,  or  from 
the  venom  with  which  their  otherwise  feeble  frames 
are  endowed,  are  naturally  made  use  of  by  those  who  among 
the  ignorant  aim  at  the  possession  of  supernatural  powers. 
In  this  respect  the  mcdicine-m&n  of  the  Indians,  called  on 
to  try  his  charms  when  the  traditionary  usages  of  the  tribe 
in  the  application  of  simples  have  failed,  uses  many  of  the 
same  tools  as  the  witch  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  In  warm  climates  the  serpent,  the  scorpion,  and 
the  lizard  are  among  the  charms  resorted  to ; but  in  colder 
latitudes  the  adept  must  be  contented  with  the  toad,  the 
frog,  the  mole,  and  the  bat.  Jonson,  in  his  third  charm 
in  the  4 Masque  of  Queens/  thus  mentions  the  animals 
generally  befriended  by  northern  superstition  ; — 

1 The  owl  is  nbri’Hil,  llio  hal,  «im!  the  load, 

And  so  is  the  cattv  mountain  ; 

The  kilt  ajd  lit*  mole  kit  Imtli  in  a hole. 

And  the  frog  |*«i*  out  o‘  the  fountain.’ . 

Cats  are  animals  wliich  hold  out  many  inducements  to 
the  imaginative  and  superstitious.  They  bring  to  a certain 
extent  the  habits  of  a wild  beast  into  the  domestic  circle. 
The  contrast  between  their  strength  and  agility,  their 
gentle  and  fragile  appearance,  their  tenacity  of  life,  their 
silent  and  rapid  movements,  their  mysterious  gatherings  at 
night  and  strange  cries,  invest  their  presence  with  a fascinat- 
ing mystery.  The  tombs  of  Egypt  and  the  history  of  the 
Knights  Templars  show  that  they  have  received  attention 
in  other  quarters ; but  the  very  peculiar  position  which 
they  hold  in  the  councils  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  in  con- 
nection with  the  ministrations  of  witches,  shows  by  its  uni- 
formity that  the  opinions  regarding  them  entertained  by 
the  authorities  on  witchcraft  lore  were  widely  adopted  by 
the  faithful.  In  several  of  the  Scottish  trials  and  con- 
fessions women  are  found  to  have  assumed  the  shape  of 
cats,  and  to  have  betrayed  their  pranks  by  exhibiting 
when  restored  to  human  form  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
them  in  their  bestial  capacity.  At  so  late  a period  as  the 
year  1718  a solemn  judicial  inquiry  was  made  in  the  shire 
of  Caithness,  by  the  sheriff  or  local  judge,  into  the  perse- 
cutions suffered  by  William  Montgomery,  whose  life  was 
rendered  miserable  by  the  gambols  of  a legion  of  cats. 
The  narrative  of  the  circumstance,  as  given  in  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe’s  introduction  to  Law's  4 Memorials,'  is  a 
tively  and  somewhat  exaggerated  picture  of  those  general 
lumultuous  gatherings  of  domestic  cats  which  sometimes 
so  unaccountably  disturb  the  repose  of  a neighbourhood. 
The  animals,  it  was  solemnly  maintained  by  the  persecuted 
man's  servant,  ‘spoke  among  themselves  / and  at  length 
Montgomery,  his  patience  being  entirely  exhausted,  fell 
upon  the  conclave  with  a broadsword  and  an  axe,  and  dis- 
persed them  with  several  casualties.  The  consequence 
was  that  two  old  women  in  the  neighbourhood  died  im- 
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mediately,  and  a third  lost  a leg.  which,  having  been 
broken  by  a stroke  of  the  hatchet,  withered  and  dropped 
off.  In  a curious  little  book  published  ut  Leyden  in  1656, 
colled  * Magic*  do  Spectris  et  Apparitionibus  Spirituuni,’ 
&c.,  which  is  a complete  repository  of  diabolical  expe- 
rience, consisting  of  a series  of  narratives  extracted  without 
comment  from  historical  chronicles  and  books  of  magic,  an 
occurrence  is  said  to  have  taken  place  (p.  236)  at  a town 
in  Calabria,  so  exactly  like  the  above,  that  whereas 
Mr.  Montgomery  was  a carpenter  by  profession,  the  hero 
of  the  foreign  adventure  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  wood 
when  he  was  distracted  by  the  presence  of  a turbulent  bevy 
of  cats,  whom  he  dispersed  with  his  implements.  In  this 
case  the  metamorphosis  was  made  known  by  a charge 
being  brought  against  the  individual  of  having  assaulted 
and  wounded  some  women  of  rank  in  the  neighbourhood, 
when  he  disclosed  the  fashion  in  which  they  had  appeared, 
and  the  affair  was  hushed  up.  In  the  same  work  (p.  292) 
there  is  another  instance,  the  same  in  its  essential  parti- 
culars, quoted  from  Bodintis.  A belief  in  the  metamor- 
phoses of  human  beings  into  brutes  is  a superstition  so 
widely  exemplified  iu  classical  litciaturc,  and  in  the  sculp- 
ture and  paintings  of  all  societies  of  men  sufficiently 
, civilized  to  provide  such  testimonies  of  their  customs  and 
belief,  that  it  cannot  be  assigned  as  a special  feature  of  the 
belief  in  witchcraft.  The  minuteness  however  of  the 
analogy  exhibited  in  the  above,  and  discoverable  in  many 
like  eases,  seems  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  actual 
metamorphosis  to  leave  no  other  alternative  hut  the  belief, 
that  the  doctrines  promulgated  in  one  part  of  the  world 
were  in  all  their  minute  particulars  adopted  in  another. 
Lueanthropie,  or  the  conversion  of  men  into  wolves,  was 
so  prevalent  a belief  in  France  and  Germany  as  to  be  the 
subject  of  separate  treatises  and  of  various  judicial  inquiries. 
It  naturally  did  not  extend  to  Britain.  This  superstition 
may  be  perhaps  more  distinctly  traced  to  the  influence  of 
a diseased  imagination  than  most  of  the  others  connected 
with  this  subject ; by  the  Greek  physicians  it  is  understood 
to  have  been  treated  as  a disease.  Both  the  English  and 
Scottish  trials  frequently  illustrate  the  power  supposed  to 
be  possessed  by  tnose  in  league  with  Satan  of  convening 
their  victims  into  beasts  of  burthen,  which  they  employ  to 
convey  them  to  the  scenes  of  their  unhallowed  assemblies. 
This  feat  was  performed  on  a large  scale  by  the  great 
army  of  witches  charged  with  assembling  at  Blocula  in 
Sweden,  in  1669,  according  to  the  narrative  of  G1  anvil, 
in  his  ‘ Saducismus  Triumphatus/ 

A power  over  the  elements  is  one  of  those  gift*  with 
which  superstition  will  be  most  likely  to  invest  its  invisible 
agents.  In  its  less  striking  form  it  has  tile  aspect  of  a 
malign  interference  with  the  natural  fruits  of  U»e  earth, 
either  by  blasting  some  particular  district,  or  transferring  its 
elements  of  fruitfulness  that  they  may  increase  the  produce 
of  some  other  tract  in  which  the  sorcerer  is  interested.  This 
species  of  incantation  is  prohibited  by  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Dirksen,  Ueberticht,  tf-c.  der  Zip  off- Tafel-Fragmentet 
p.  530),  and  the  illustrations  of  it  in  the  witch  trials  are  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned.  A trading  or  maritime  popu- 
lation living  on  a stormy  coast  will  endow  their  malignant 
daemons  with  a more  awful  authority  over  the  winds  and 
waves.  Olaus  Magnus  treats  largely  of  the  storm-raising 
powers  of  the  Scandinavian  witches.  It  w as  on  his  return 
from  these  regions  with  his  wife  Anue  of  Denmark,  that 
King  James  produced  so  goodly  an  array  of  accusations 
against  witches  for  aiming  against  his  life  ; and  coming 
from  a spot  where  such  a particular  department  of  witch 
superstition  was  prevalent,  it  is  natural  that  the  aspect 
assumed  by  the  accusations  should  be  an  attempt  to  create 
a storm  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  his  voyage. 
In  the  accusations  against  the  witches  of  Aberdeen  in 
1590  and  1597,  the  record  of  which  is  printed  by  the 
Spalding  Club,  the  exercise  of  a power  over  the  elements 
is  one  ot  the  charges.  In  the  curious  narrative  as  to  Mar- 
garet Barclay  anil  others,  preserved  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
his  ' Demonology’  (p.  317),  we  find  the  same  feature.  This 
specific  superstition  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  root  in 
England,  and  Shakspere,  whose  witchery  in  ‘Macbeth’  is 
essentially  Scottish  in  character,  has  given  it  a place 
there : — 

'Though  you  unit*  Ih*  winds  and  lot  them  Gghl 
Against  Uh*  churrhrs ; though  the  jpidjf  waven 
Confound  ami  swallow  navigation  up.' 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  nowhere  are  the 
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identities  between  the  opinions  promulgated  in  doctrinal 
works  and  the  practice  of  witchcraft  more  fully  developed 
than  in  the  confessions  of  the  witches  as  produced  in 
official  documents.  The  horrible  tortures,  which  the  alarm 
produced  by  the  supposed  existence  of  a coalition  with 
Satan  seems  to  have  prompted  men  of  ordinary  humanity 
to  sanction,  appear  to  have  generally  called  from  the  ex- 
hausted victims  an  assent  to  whatever  narrative  wns  dic- 
tated to  them,  and  the  inquisitors  being  learned  men, 
acquainted  with  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  would 
know  how  to  connect  the  received  doctrines  of  sorcery 
with  whatever  train  of  real  circumstances  may  have  been 
brought  home  to  the  victim.  Knowing  in  fact  the  outline 
of  natural  events  they  would  be  able  to  fill  up  the  super- 
natural details.  Margaret  Barclay,  tried  in  161H.  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  record  preserved  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  sub- 
jected to  4 gentle  torture.’  Sir  Walter  calls  this  * a strange 
conjunction  of  words but  it  is  not  without  precedent,  and 
we  can  imagine  it  taken  from  Biensfeldius,  who  tells  m of 
a lady  who,  in  1500,  at  Cologne  was  subjected  to 4 moderata 
tortura.’  The  Incubus  and  the  Snccubus — the  former  the 
visitant  of  males,  the  latter  of  females— are  prominent  in 
the  confessions,  and  open  up  a world  of  psycho-physiolo- 
gical inquiry.  According  to  the  book  4 1)e  Spectris,’  &c. 
above-mentioned  (p.  262),  it  is  given  as  a characteristic  of 
the  confession  of  a female  : 4 Ex  eo  tempore  Deo  ct  rcligioni 
renuneiSsse.  et  ilium  [Diabohtm]  sic  concubuisse  secum,  ut 
viri  cum  focminis  solent,  nisi  quod  frigidum  erat  semen.’ 
These  notabilia,  and  singularly  enough  the  last  and  most 
particular  one,  are  enlarged  upon  in  several  of  the  Scottish 
trials.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  appendix  to  Pit- 
cairn's ‘Criminal  Trials,’  p.  CIO,  and  to  a pamphlet  called 
‘History  of  the  Witches  of  Renfrewshire.’  Reginald  Scot 
goes  over  the  same  subject,  and  further  curious  matter  will 
be  found  in  Glanvil,  ‘SaducismusTriumphatus;’  Sprenger, 
* Malleus  Maleficanim,’  p.  257 ; ami  Delrio, 1 Disquisitiones 
Mngicae,’  p.  74.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
confessions  recorded  were  voluntarily  made  ; and  that, 
whether  dictated  by  their  own  imagination  or  by  their 
reading,  the  self-accusers  did  not  speak  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  others.  There  are  thus  two  mingled  ele- 
ments in  these  documents,  the  separation  of  which  would 
be  necessary  1o  and  would  materially  aid  a philosophical 
examination  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  suen  sin- 
gular effects  : the  one  would  bring  before  us  the  physical 
and  psychological  causes  from  which  the  mind  voluntarily 
imagines  itself  an  actor  in  such  supernatural  occurrences; 
the  other  would  explain  the  utterance  of  confessions  of 
such  acts  by  persons  who  until  they  were  subjected  to 
torture  never  imagined  their  existence.  The  confessions 
made  under  torture  were  frenuently  revoked  during  mo- 
ments of  mental  and  physical  resuscitation ; and  the  cir- 
cumstance reminds  one  of  the  recantation  in  the  old  French 
case  of  the  trial  of  Father  Girard,  whose  victim  Catherine 
Cadiere  confessed  that  she  was  the  agent  of  a conspiracy 
against  him  ; and  of  the  revocation  in  the  later  case  of  Ma- 
dame Mnnson,  who,  under  the  excitement,  as  she  maintained, 
of  the  recent  occurrence  of  an  atrocious  murder,  and  of  a 
harassing  cross-examination  in  relation  to  it,  confessed  to 
having  witnessed  it  under  circumstances  which  blackened 
her  previonslv-unblemished  character,  an  admission  which 
she  afterwards  revoked. 

The  influence  on  society  of  a belief  in  witchcraft  was  of 
the  most  pernicious  kind.  It  gave  an  unchecked  flow  to 
all  the  malignant  passions;  some  venting  them  in  accusa- 
tions others  in  attempts  to  practise  the  nefarious  art.  Inthe 
year  1515  five  hundred  people  are  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  Geneva  on  charges  of  witchcraft : and  Kemigius, 
the  inquisitor,  boasts  that  he  put  nine  hundred  to  death  in 
Lorraine.  The  first  person  who  lifted  his  voice  against  these 
cruelties  was  Wierus,  who  wrote  in  1568.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers carried  on  a controversy  with  Delrio,  Bodinus, 
Scribonhis,  and  others,  in  which  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  defenders  of  witchcraft  were  the  more  successful 
logicians.  The  supporters  of  old  and  received  fallacies 
have  their  compact  and  complete  system  of  sophistry,  and 
he  who  would  break  through  it  must,  like  a Bacon  or  a 
Locke,  possess  strength  enough  to  destroy  the  whole  fabric. 
Wierus  and  his  followers  ventured  to  raise  their  voice 
against  the  method  only  of  the  manifestation  of  Satan's 
power  of  diabolical  possession,  not  its  existence.  Against 
the  brutal  practice  of  swimming  a witch  to  sec  if  she  will 
sink  or  float,  which  may  be  traced  os  an  ordeal  succeeding 


that  of  the  red-hot  ploughshares,  and  which  inferred  that  a 
body  in  which  an  evil  spirit  dwells  is  lighter  than  water, 
they  could  do  no  more  than  adduce  the  experimental  fact, 
that  the  herd  of  swine  into  which  Jesus  cast  the  evil 
spirits,  running  into  a lake,  were  drowned.  Of  all  the  early 
opponents  of  this  superstition  the  English  Reginald  Scot, 
who  wrote  in  1584,  was  perhaps  the  mosl  successful  in 
the  employment  of  an  acquaintance  with  natural  ope- 
rations, a bold  scorn  of  fallacies  highly  supported,  and  a 
ready  sarcasm.  He  was  followed  by  Harsnet  in  1599,  and 
in  1720  by  Francis  Hutchinson,  who  however  appealed 
chiefly  to  the  unlearned,  among  whom  alone  the  belief 
lingered  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

The  learned  men  of  Europe  generally  were  believers 
in  witchcraft  down  to  the  end  of  Ihe  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.  Stdden  has  an  apology  for  the  law  against  witches, 
winch  shows  a lurking  belief.  He  says  that  if  one 
believes  that,  by  turning  his  hat  thrice  and  crying 4 buz,’ 
he  could  take  away  a mans  life ; 4 this  were  a just 
law  made  by  the  state,  that  whoever  should  turn  his  hat 
thrice  and  ery  “ buz,”  with  an  intention  to  take  away 
a man’s  life,  shall  be  put  to  death.’  The  logic  of  Selden’s 
mind,  if  untainted  by  superstition,  would  surely  have 
shown  him  that  a law  waging  war  with  intentions  in- 
capable of  being  fulfilled  must  be  both  useless  and  mis- 
chievous. Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  were 
believers  in  witchcraft,  and  attested  their  belief  by  Wing 
instrumental  in  convictions  for  the  crime.  It  is  supposed 
that  there  were  no  executions  for  witchcraft  in  England 
subsequently  to  the  year  1682 ; but  the  statute  of  1 James  I., 
c.  12,  so  minute  in  it*  enactments  against  witches,  was  not 
repealed  till  the  9 Geo.  II.,  c.  5.  In  Scotland,  so  late  as  the 
year  1722,  when  the  local  jurisdictions  were  still  here- 
ditary, and  had  not  been  put  into  the  hands  of  professional 
lawyers, the  sheriff  of  Sutherlandsliire  condemned  a witch 
to  death.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  os  one  of  the  last  vestiges 
of  this  superstition  in  educated  and  professional  minds, 
that  in  a work  called  4 The  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land,’ published  at  Edinburgh  in  1730,  by  William  Forbes, 
an  author  deservedly  neglected  by  practical  lawyers,  after 
a specific  definition  of  the  nature  of  witchcraft,  there  is  the 
following  passage  : — ‘Nothing  seems  plainer  to  me  limn 
there  may  be,  and  have  been  witches,  and.  that  perhaps 
such  are  now  actually  existing  ; which  I intend,  God  will- 
ing. to  clear  in  a larger  work  concerning  the  crimiiml 
law.’  This  promised  work  never  made  its  appearance. 

WITKNAGEMOTE,  literally  an  4 assembly  of  wise  nien.' 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  * gemot  hi’  an  ‘assembly,’  and  ‘witan,’ 
4 to  know,’  which  has  the  same  root,  ‘wit ' or  * wis.’  as  the 
words  wit,  witness,  wise,  and  the  legal  phrase  still  in  use 
* to  wit.’ 

Although  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  states, 
nearly  down  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  bore  the  title  of 
king,  and  in  their  charters  and  letters  attached  to  it  many 
of  the  sonorous  epithets  in  which,  especially  among  Benu- 
barbarous  nations,  kings  indulge,  yet  in  tact  they  were 
little  raised  in  power  above  the  other  chiefs  of  their  na- 
tion, who  either  nad  themselves  shared  together  with  their 
own  particular  followers,  or  were  descended  from  ancestors 
who  had  so  shared  the  risk  of  the  first  invasion  which 
seated  the  tribe  in  Britain.  To  election  by  these  chiefs 
the  king  owed  his  office  ; and  if  the  sceptre  descended  in 
his  race,  it  was,  if  not  by  force  of  renewed  election,  cer- 
tainly by  means  of  the  formal  recognition  of  the  new  king 
by  the  nobles  in  an  assembly  convened  for  the  purpose. 
Of  this  assembly  the  chief  ecclesiastics  in  the  kingdom, 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  the  judges  (if  such  there 
were),  anu  the  largest  landholders  formed  part.  It  is  mid, 
upon  the  faith  of  a single  instance,  that  five  hydes  of  land 
were  an  indispensable  qualification.  Whether  the  miuri 
body  of  the  people  had  a voice  in  this  great  council  is 
doubtful ; judging  by  the  analogy  of  the  shire  mote*,  and 
of  all  the  political  and  judicial  institutions  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors,  it  is  probable  that  each  district  appeared 
at  these  national  assemblies  (even  if  it  did  not  take  an 
active  part  in  their  delilrerations)  by  means  of  its  respon- 
sible officers,  its  reeves,  and  of  the  persons  who  did  service 
for  it  at  the  county  court : there  is  however,  we  believe,  no 
evidence  that  there  was  a systematic  representation  of  the 
people  at  the  witenagemote  by  persons  elected  lor  that 
specific  purpose. 

Nor  did  tne  functions  of  these  national  councils  cer.*e 
w ith  the  election  of  a king : their  meetings,  if  not  periodi- 
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cal,  were  frequent,  and  were  held  usually  at  the  great 
festivals  of  the  year,  Whitsuntide,  Christmas,  and  espe- 
cially Easter;  they  formed  the  highest  court  of  judicature 
in  the  kingdom  ; they  were  summoned  by  the  king  in  the 
case  of  any  political  emergency;  their  concurrence  is 
always  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  the  laws,  and  was 
necessary  to  their  validity,  as  well  probably  as  to  that  of 
royal  grants  and  chartere;  and  the  chief  persons  who 
attended  them  frequently  expressed  their  approbation  of 
such  royal  acts  by  their  signatures  under  that  of  the  king. 

When  the  Saxon  states  were  united  under  the  dominion 
of  one  king,  whether  as  bretwalda  (whatever  office  that 
name  implied),  or  by  the  union  of  smaller  states  into  one 
kingdom,  the  national  council  retained  its  powers.  It  was 
called  by  the  king,  in  his  grants  and  laws,  his  witan,  his 
witenagemote,  his  mycel  synoth  (great  synod),  michcl 
getheaht  (great  deliberation),  his  eadigan  (worthy) ; and 
in  Latin  by  similar  names,  t.g.  magnum  concilium  sapien- 
turn,  universal  gentis  Anglia  concilium ; or  by  names  in- 
dicating the  rank  and  property  of  the  members,  such  as 
optimates,  and  very  frequently  proceres.  A knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  this  council  must  be  gathered  from  the 
words  in  which  its  members  are  mentioned,  and  (as  we 
have  said)  from  its  analogy  to  other  smaller  political  as- 
semblies. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner  enumerates,  from  various  extant 
charters,  the  designations  given  by  the  king  to  his  great 
council  in  the  preambles  of  those  instruments,  or  added 
by  the  members  themselves  to  their  signatures ; and 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  liis  * Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,'  more  fully  sets  out  many  of  these 
documents  ( Proof t and  III.,  p.  ccxviii.).  After  the  signa- 
tures, or  more  frequently  crosses,  are  found  the  titles  of 
bishop,  abbot,  deacon,  prince,  dux,  oomes,  ealdemian, 
minister,  miles;  and  of  trie  great  household  offices  of  the 
palace,  pincema,  disc  thegn,  chief  carver,  & c.  The  names 
especially  of  ecclesiastics  often  have  some  verb  after  them, 
which  is  fantastically  varied,  as  adlui,  comprobavi,  favi, 
laudavi,  confirmavi,  subscript,  to  which  the  petty  kings 
and  archbishops  often  added  consensu  and  the  king  him- 
self frequently  adopted  in  his  signature  the  form  * C'on- 
sentio  et  signo  crucis  munio.’  To  some  charters  the  names 
or  crosses  of  princesses  of  the  roval  family  and  of  abbesses 
appear.  In  one  case  the  title  elfctus  follows  a name. 

A witenagemote  in  the  reign  of  Ethelwolf  (855;  granted 
to  the  church  a tenth,  with  the  assent  of  the  kings,  thanes, 
barons,  and  people.  The  eighth  law  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor names  the  people;  and  the  35th  law  recites  that  it 
passed  by  the  common  advice  and  assent  of  all  bishops, 
princes,  chiefs  (procerum),  earls,  and  of  all  the  wise  men 
and  ciders,  and  of  the  people  (populorum)  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  Sergt.  Ruffhead,  in  his  preface  to  the  Statutes, 
conjectures,  confessing  at  the  same  time  his  ignorance, 
lhat  the  folcmote  resembled  our  House  of  Commons,  the 
ealra-witenagemote  our  House  of  Lords,  and  the  witenage- 
mote our  privy  council.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  func- 
tions which  in  far  more  recent  times  the  privy  council  has 
performed  did  devolve  upon  the  witan  ; for  instance,  their 
approval  was  required  for  certain  acts  of  the  king ; and 
generally  their  office  was  less  to  devise  measures  than  to 
consider  and  to  sanction  those  which  w'ere  submitted  to 
them. 

In  concurring  in  royal  charter*  and  grants  the  witena- 
gemotc  performed  the  double  office  of  consenting  to  and 
of  attesting  these  gifts  or  privileges;  and  here  their  office 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  shire-mote,  which  in  those 
rude  days  distributed  justice  rather  according  to  the 
notoriety  of  the  facts  than  to  any  systematic  rules  of  inves- 
tigating the  truth,  and  qualified  itself  for  this  office  by 
requiring  that  the  main  transactions  touching  the  rights 
and  property  of  individuals  within  its  district  should  pass 
in  its  presence. 

In  those  cases  where  the  administration  of  justice  was 
impossible  in  the  county  courts,  owing  either  to  their  want 
of  jurisdiction,  or  to  the  power  of  one  of  the  parties,  the 
authority  of  the  witan  was  appealed  to;  and  the  nation 
pledged  itself  to  support  the  executive  power  of  the  king 
by  giving  to  his  arrangements  the  force  of  a law.  Thus 
the  great  family  of  Godwin  earl  of  Kent  was  outlawed  in 
1043,  and  restored  in  1062  by  the  authority  of  the  witan ; 
in  another  case  the  title  of  a great  landholder  to  estates  of 
which  the  muniments  had  been  destroyed  was*  acknow- 
ledged, and  a new  deejl  setting  out  the  bounds  was  granted. 


During  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  possessions  of  the  king, 
and  the  ordinary  payments  made  to  the  crown  by  every 
landholder,  together  with  the  duties  paid  by  townships, 
were  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  government, 
especially  os  the  triple  duty  (trinoda  necowitas)  of  repair- 
ing roads  and  bridges  (brycg-bote\  maintaining  the  walls 
of  the  burghs  ( burh-bote ),  and  resisting  invasion  (the  fyrd ), 
was  invariable.  The  king  too  was  entitled  to  tolls  on  goods 
sold  in  most  markets  and  fairs,  and  to  customs  on  imported 
goods ; but  in  those  emergencies  when  a pecuniary  con- 
tribution was  to  be  made  by  the  nation,  the  witan  were 
called  on  to  accede  to  the  tax. 

If  the  domestic  all  airs  of  the  nation  were  thus  considered 
and  confirmed  by  the  witan,  treaties  with  foreign  states 
were  equally  submitted  to  their  approval.  Thus  the  treaty 
between  Alfred  and  Guthrun  the  Danish  leader,  whereby 
the  eastern  counties  were  abandoned  to  the  Danes,  is  made 
with  the  approbation  of  the  witan. 

The  duties  of  the  witenagemote  were  therefore  partly 
legislative,  partly,  and  indeed  for  the  most  part,  judicial. 
It  was  to  the  whole  nation  what  the  shire-mote  was  to  its 
own  district,  the  court  where  the  king's  laws  and  his  most 
important  acts  were  promulgated,  his  rights  ultimately  en- 
forced, and  justice  administered  if  denied  elsewhere : and 
in  enumerating  these  offices  one  is  necessarily  led  to  ob- 
serve the  analogy  which  subsists  between  that  antient 
aristocratic  assembly  and  the  House  of  Lords  of  recent 
time*. 

When  the  Norman  Conquest  had  destroyed  all  the  rights 
of  the  English  people,  it  did  not  obliterate  from  their  minds 
the  memory  of  their  institutions;  so  again  on  the  one  hand 
the  king,  as  the  emergency  arose,  availed  himself  of  those 
institutions  to  strengthen  his  title  or  assist  his  project* ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  Norman  nobles  found  in  them 
the  means  of  uniting  to  themselves  the  great  hotly  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  check  the  oppression  or  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  crown.  The  circumstances  of  the  Norman 
invasion,  and  the  fact  that  the  nobles  who  accompanied 
William  in  that  enterprise  were  rather  fellow-adventurers 
than  subjects,  led  necessarily  to  the  calling  together  by 
himself  and  his  successors  of  a general  council  of  his 
chiefs,  sometimes  expressly  to  consult  upon  state  affairs, 
often  only  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  celebrating  with  him, 
and  at  hi*  cost,  the  great  religious  festivals  of  the  year. 
Thierry  (‘Conquete  d'Angleterre,'  tome  i.,  p.  319)  quote* 
from  the  ‘Chroniquc  de  Normandie,’  that  before  William 
undertook  the  expedition  to  England,  his  immediate  coun- 
sellors, whose  concurrence  he  had  obtained,  warned  him 
•that  he  must  also  ask  aid  and  counsel  of  the  people  ge- 
nerally ; for  it  is  just  that  he  who  pays  should  he  called 
to  assent ;’  and  that  the  duke  then  convened  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  ecclesiastics,  and  merchants.  Sir  F.  Palgiavo 
observes,  that  the  great  council  of  William  ihe  Conqueror 
differed  little  from  the  witenagemote,  and  that  the  Saxon 
thanes  were  mingled  in  it  with  the  Norman  baron*.  Cer- 
tainly his  muster  at  Salisbury  or  Winchester  of  his 
Norman  companions  or  their  sons  at  the  head  of  their 
followers,  in  1086,  the  year  before  his  death,  savoured 
little  of  a national  and  constitutional  council,  although 
the  members  of  the  assembly  renewed  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  he  promulgated  his  ordinances,  among 
which  was  one  requiring  the  maintenance  of  the  law 
(legem)  of  King  Edward.  Orderius  VilaJis  says  lhat  00,000 
were  then  assembled.  Henry  I.,  who  affected  to  conciliate 
his  native  subjects,  summoned  a national  council  by  the 
antient  name  of  witenagemote. 

By  degrees  the  English  recovered  some  political  rights  : 
their  Norman- rulers  yielded,  at  least  in  words,  to  their 
demand  for  the  restitution  of  their  antient  customs,  or,  as 
the  people  called  them,  the  law  s of  Edward  Ihe  Confessor: 
the  machinery  already  established  of  townships,  hundreds, 
and  shires,  with  their  motes  (assemblies)  and  officers  was 


maintained,  as  useful  for  the  collection  of  the  crown 
revenue,  and  as  tending  to  the  maintenance  of  civil  order, 
by  the  responsibility  which  each  district  incurred  for  the 
acts  of  its  inhabitants.  Hence,  although  the  antient  popu- 
lar officer,  the  reeve,  was  displaced  for  the  Norman  count, 
viscount,  and  bailiff,  who  derived  their  authority  imme- 
diately from  the  crown,  yet  the  popular  assembly,  the 
schire’-mote,  and  the  habit  of  representation  at  that  assem- 
bly of  the  burghs  and  hundreds  in  the  county  remained. 

The  power  of  the  aristocratic  element  (unquestionably 
the  mam  ingredient)  in  the  witenagemote  was  therefore 
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never  suspended,  although  in  its  conflicts  with  the  crown 
it  might  be  greater  or  less.  Its  influence  was  most  effi- 
ciently shown  when,  in  1215,  the  nobles  wrested  Magna 
Charts  from  King  John.  The  popular  element  in  the  wite- 
nagemote  assumed  a distinct  form,  when  in  the  succeeding 
reign  (1265)  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  high- 
ateward  of  the  realm,  issued  in  the  king's  name  writs  to 
the  sheriffs  of  all  counties,  commanding  them  to  return  to 
the  parliament  two  knights  for  the  county,  and  two  bur- 
gesses from  every  borough,  to  consult  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  [Parliament.] 

(Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ; Sir  F.  Palgmve's 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth.) 

WITHAM.  [Lincolnshire.] 

WITH  AM.  { Essex.] 

WITHAMITE  occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism;  it  is  found  also  in  small  imbedded 
globular  masses  composed  of  radiating  crystals.  Fracture 
uneven.  Hardness,  scratches  glass  readily.  Colour,  red 
and  reddish-white.  Streak  white.  Translucent ; opaque. 
Specific  gravity  3*137. 

It  is  not  acted  on  by  acid*.  Before  the  blowpipe  intu- 
mesces  and  ftises  with  difficulty  into  a dark-grey  scoria. 
With  salt  of  phosphorus  it  dissolves  with  effervescence 
into  a globule  which  contains  a little  silica,  and  becomes 
opaque  on  cooling. 

Found  at  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  epidote.  Dr.  Coverdale’s  analysis  performed  on 
only  six  grains  gave  — 

8ilica  . . . 55*28 

Alumina  . . 16*74 

Peroxide  of  iron  . 21-13 

Lime  . . . 8*13 

Water  . . . 3 25 

104*53 


WITHER,  or  WYTHER  ''sometimes  improperly  Withtr»\ 
GEORGE,  was  born  11th  June,  1588,  at  Bentworth,  near 
Alton  in  Hampshire,  and  was  the  only  son  of  George 
Wither  of  Bentworth,  who  was  himself  the  second  son  (the 
first  by  a second  wife)  of  John  Wither,  Esq.  of  Many- 
downe,  near  Wotton-St.-Lawrence,  in  that  county.  The 
name  of  Withers  mother  was  Anne  Scrlc.  After  receiving 
the  usual  instruction  at  the  grammar-school  of  Colemore, 
or  Colemere,  under  its  eminent  master,  John  Greaves,  he 


was  sent  about  1004  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  had  for  his  tutor  Dr.  John  Warner,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Rochester.  After  remaining  however  about  three  years, 
during  which,  according  to  his  snarling  biographer,  An- 
thony Wood,  he  ‘ made  some  proficiency,  with  much  ado, 
in  academical  learning,’  he  was  called  home  without 
having  taken  a degree,  as  he  himself  tells  us  (in  his 
* Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt  *),  * to  hold  the  plough.’  Wood 
only  says  that  ‘ his  geny  being  addicted  to  things  more 
trivial  ’ than  the  studies  pursued  at  the  university,  lie  went 
to  London,  and  entered  himself  first  at  one  of  the  inns  of 
Chancery,  afterwards  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  * But,’  continues 
Wood, 1 still  his  geny  hanging  after  things  more  smooth 
and  delightful,  he  did  at  length  make  himself  known  to 
the  world  {after  he  had  taken  several  rambles  therein)  hy 
certain  specimens  of  poetry ; which  being  dispersed  in 
several  hands,  [he]  became  shortly  after  a public  author, 
and  much  admired  by  some  in  that  age  for  his  quick  ad- 
vancement in  that  faculty.’  Rome  pieces  of  less  preten- 
sion had  already  made  his  name  known  in  a limited  circle, 
when  in  1613  he  published  his  volume  of  poetical  satires 
on  the  manners  of  the  time,  entitled  4 Abuses  Stript  and 
Whipt.’  For  some  things  in  this  production  which  gave 
offence  to  the  government  he  was  committed  (it  is  not 
stated  by  what  authority)  to  the  Marshalsea  prison,  and  lay 
there  for  several  months.  While  in  confinement  he  wrote 
and  published  his  * Satire  to  the  King,’  1614,  in  which  he 
complains  bitterly  of  the  injustice  of  his  detention,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  procured  his  release.  The 
spirit  of  his  poetry  and  the  usage  he  had  met  with  now 
made  him  a great  favourite  with  the  puritanical  party,  by 
whom.  Wood  states,  he  was  much  ‘ cried  up  for  his  pro- 
fuse pouring-forth  of  English  rhyme.’  Afterwards,  it  is 
added,  4 the  vulgar  sort  of  people  ’ came  to  regard  his 
poetry  as  having  in  it  something  prophetical.  He  de- 
nounced the  abuses  of  the  times  too,  in  various  prose 
pamphlets  as  well  as  in  his  more  frequent  discharges  of 
flowing  verse.  All  this  while  he  appears  to  have  lived  in 


easy  circumstances  on  the  landed  property  which  he  had 
inherited.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  so  hot  and 
restless  a spirit.  Wither,  as  soon  as  the  storm  of  the  civil 
war  began  to  blow,  hastened  to  throw  himself  into  the 
scene  of  commotion  and  excitement — at  first,  as  it  would 
appear,  without  much  minding  which  side  or  what  prin- 
ciples he  fought  for.  He  served  rn  a captain  of  horse,  and 
quarter-master-general  of  his  regiment,  in  the  expedition 
which  Charles  I.  led  against  the  Scotch  Covenanters  in  the 
spring  of  1639  (also,  it  may  be  noted,  the  first  campaign 
of  the  cavalier  poet  Lovelace).  Three  years  after,  when 
the  war  began  between  the  king  and  his  English  subjects. 
Wither  sold  his  estate  and  raised  a troop  of  horse  for  the 
Parliament,  in  whose  army  he  was  speedily  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major.  On  his  colours,  we  are  torn,  he  carried 
the  motto,  * Pro  Rege,  Lege,  Grege.’  Being  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  royalists,  he  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for 
his  life  to  a bon-mot  of  8ir  John  Denham : — 4 Denham,’ 
savs  Wood, 1 some  of  whose  estates  at  Egham  in  8urrey 
Wither  had  got  into  his  clutches,  desired  his  Majesty 
not  to  hang  him,  because,  so  long  as  Wither  lived,  he, 
Denham,  would  not  be  accounted  the  worst  poet  in  Eng- 
land.’ He  also  probably  soon  recovered  his  liberty.  Not 
long  after  this.  Wood  tells  us,  • he  was  constituted’ by  the 
Long  Parliament  a justice  of  peace  in  quorum  for  Hamp- 
shire, Surrey,  and  Essex,  which  office  ne  kept  six  years, 
and  afterwards  was  made  by  Oliver  major-general  of  all 
the  horse  and  foot  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  which  em- 
ployment he  licked  his  fingers  sufficiently,  gaining  thereby 
a great  odium  from  the  generous  royalists.'  A MS.  note 
on  a copy  of  one  of  his  tracts  in  the  British  Museum,  his 
4 Bom  Orainis  Votum.'  printed  in  1656,  describes  him  as 
4 lately  made  master  of  the  statute  office.* 

At  the  Restoration  Wither  was  not  only  forced  to  dis- 
gorge all  this  spoil,  but  was  by  a vote  of  the  Convention 
Parliament  sent  to  Newgate  on  the  charge  of  being  the 
author  of  a publication  entitled  4 Vox  Vulgi,*  which  was 
regarded  as  a scandalous  and  seditious  libel.  There  is 
extant  a 12mo.  pamphlet  which  he  published  in  1661,  en- 
titled 4 The  Prisoner’s  Plea  humbly  offered  in  a Remon- 
strance, with  a Petition  annexed,  to  the  Commons  in  par- 
liament assembled,  by  G.  Wyther,  falsely  charged  to  have 
composed  a libel  against  the  said  Commons,  and  there- 
fore now  a prisoner  in  Newgate ;’  but  Wood  asserts 
that  he  afterwards  confessed  himself  the  author  of  the 
obnoxious  publication,  upon  which  he  was  committed  a 
close  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  with  orders  that  he  should  be 
debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  impeachment  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  against 
him.  The  impeachment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
proceeded  with ; and  he  even  contrived,  by  the  connivance 
of  the  keeper,  to  write  and  to  send  to  the  press  from  time  to 
time  sundry  pieces  both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  was  released  : Wood  says  that  he  lay  in  the  Tower 
three  years  and  more  ; Aubrey's  account  is,  that  his  impri- 
sonment lasted  about  three-quarters  of  a year;  it  is  certain 
however  that  he  had  obtained  his  liberty  some  years  be- 
fore hi*  death,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1667. 
He  was  * buried,’  says  Aubrey, 4 within  the  east  ’door  of 
the  Savoy  Church,  where  he  died.’  He  had  married,  the 
same  authority  states,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  H. 
Emerson  of  South  Lambeth : 4 she  was,’  Aubrey  adds,  4 a 
great  wit,  and  would  write  in  verse  too.’  It  appeare  that 
a grandson  of  Wither’*,  Hunt  Wither,  of  Fidding,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  designating  himself  colonel  of 
foot  in  her  majesty’s  army,  and  brigadier-general  in  the 
service  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  was  alive  in  1709.  But 
his  paternal  estate  of  Bentworth  had  latterly  come  into 
the  possession  of  an  heir  female,  and  was  a few  years  ago 
held  by  Mr.  Bigg  Wither,  who  in  consequence  had  taken 
the  old  family  name.  (See  ‘ Memoir  of  Wither’  in  British 
Bibliographer , vol.  i.  pp.  1-18,  published  in  1810.)  An- 
thony Wood  characteristically  rounds  off  his  account  of 
Wither  with  the  critical  remark  that 4 the  things  that  he 
hath  written  and  published  are  very  many,  accounted  by 
the  generality  of  scholars  mere  scribble*.’*  The  list  of  his 
works  fills  about  13  columns  in  Dr.  Bliss’s  edition  of  the 
4 Fasti  Oxonienses.’  But  the  most  detailed  catalogue  of 
them  is  that  contributed  to  the  ‘British  Bibliographer*  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Park  ; it  includes  112  articles  (among 
which  however  are  some  not  known  to  have  been  printed;, 
and  extends  over  vol.  i.,  pp.  179-205,  305-332,  417-440; 
and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  17-32,  378-391.  Various  bibliographic^' 
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notices  relating  to  Wither  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  the  ' Restituta  ’ and  the  * Censura  Literaria/ 

Some  of  Withers  religious  verses  continued  to  be 
printed  for  some  lime  after  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  but  were  in  request  no  doubt  more  for  their  devo- 
tional than  their  poetical  qualities.  The  estimation  in 
which  he  was  then  held  as  a poet  may  be  gathered  from 
the  contemptuous  mention  of  him  by  Pope  in  the  * Dun- 
ciad’: — 

■ Safa,  *hrt(  bo  critic*  ilann,  do  dun*  nolect. 

Where  wretched  Wither*.  Ward,  and  (iitdon  red.'' 

Swift  has  also  spoken  of  him  in  similar  terms  (in  an  un- 
lucky passage  however  in  which  he  couples  him  with 
Dryden).  Even  Bishop  Percy,  long  after  this  time,  in  pub- 
lishing one  of  Withers  short  pieces  in  the  first  ^1765)  edi- 
tion of  his  ‘ Reliques/  vol.  iii.,  p.  120,  does  not  venture  to 
prefix  the  author's  name : 'This  beautiful  old  song/  he 
merely  says,  ‘ is  given  from  a very  antient  copy  in  the 
editor's  folio  MS.’  So  also  in  the  case  of  another  frag- 
ment at  p.  253.  And  even  in  the  subsequent  editions  of 
the  work  his  admiration  of  Wither  is  very  cautiously  ex- 
pressed. In  the  fourth  edition  (1794),  the  last  he  superin- 
tended, he  speaks  of  him  as  merely  * not  altogether  devoid 
of  genius’  (vol.  iii.,  p.  190).  Long  before  this  indeed,  in 
the  poem  entitled  ‘Bibliotheca,’  published  in  1712,  the 
author,  supposed  to  be  Dr.  William  King,  mentions  him 
with  the  epithet  of  ‘ melodious  Wither  and  seems  to  in- 
timate that  he  had  still  a sort  of  reputation  among  poetical 
antiquaries — 

Thnogh  living  tcorDnl  and  ncr«r  read. 

Like  other  thing*,  ndmlrrd  when  dead 

but  he  is  far  from  anticipating  that  his  muse  will  ever 
again  be  a popular  favourite  : — 

* No  curiou*  eye  shall  o'er  presume 
To  alter  her  appointed  doom, 

Her  pointful  labour*  to  molest, 

Hut  seal  them  up  In  eudlew  rest ; 

That  sleep  allow  her  in  the  grave 
Which  she  to  all  when  lit  log  gave.’ 

One  of  the  first  persons  who  expressed  a cordial  appre- 
ciation of  the  merits  of  Withers  poetiy  was  the  late  Air. 
Octavius  Gilchiist  in  a Life  of  him  whicn  he  communicated 
to  the  70th  volume  of  the  * Gentleman's  Magazine,’  pub- 
lished in  1797.  Since  then  ample  justice  has  been  done  to 
this  long  neglected  writer  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Ellis,  in 
the  2nd  edition  of  his  ‘ Specimens  of  Early  English  Poetry-  ’ 
(1801) ; by  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  in  his  * Specimens  of  the 
British  Poets  ’ fl819);  by  the  late  Mr.  Hazhtt,  in  his  1 Lec- 
tures on  English  Poetry  (1818  ; ; and  especially  by  the  late 
Sir  Egerton  Btydges,  in  the  ‘ Restituta/  the  ‘ Censura  Litera- 
ria,’ the  * British  Bibliographer,’  and  other  publications. 

The  following  list  of  modern  reprints  of  portions  of 
Wither’s  poetry  may  sene  to  evince  the  extent  of  the  in- 
terest it  has  recently  excited,  and  also  to  point  out  the  most 
esteemed  of  his  productions : — 1,  ‘ Extracts  from  Juvenilia, 
or  Poems  by  George  Wither,’  12rao.,  London,  1785.  Tire 
editor  of  this  small  volume  was  Alexander  Dalrymple, 
Esq. ; he  has  interspersed  his  extracts  with  a series  of  critical 
remarks  highly  laudatory  of  his  author.  2,  ‘ EnithaJamia, 
or  Nuptial  Poems’  on  the  Marriage  of  Frederick  V.,  count 
palatine,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  reprinted  in  the  * Re- 
stituta,’ vol.  i.,  1814.  3.  ‘ The  Shepherd's  Hunting,' 

12mo.,  London,  1814,  with  a copy  of  the  print  of  the 
author's  head  by  Hollc  (edited  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges). 
4,  ‘Fidelia:  a Love  Epistle,  by  George  Wither,  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  gentleman  ; a new  edition,  from  the  edition  of 
1619,  collated  with  the  edition  of  1633/  &c.,  l2mo.,  Lon- 
don, 1815  (also  edited  by  Sir  E.  Brydges).  5,  ‘ Hymns 
and  Songs  of  the  Church,  by  George  Wither ; a new  edi- 
tion, reprinted  from  the  original  published  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.,  with  a preface  bv  the  Editor’  (Sir  E. 
Brydges),  12nio.,  London,  1815.  (The  preface  extends  to 
50  pp.,  the  reprint  to  304  pp.)  6,  * Select  Lyrical  Poems, 
by  George  Wither;  written  about  1622;  Kent,  printed  at 
the  private  press  of  Lee  Priory,’  4to.,  1815  (only  12  leaves, 
edited  by  Sir  E.  Brydges).  7,  ‘ Fair  Virtue  the  Mistress 
of  Philarete,  by  George  Wither,  gent. ; a new  edition, 
reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1622/  12mo.,  London,  1818 
(edited  by  Sir  E.  Brydges,  who  has  prefixed  a preface  of 
12  pp.  to  the  reprint,  extending  to  165  pp.).  8, 1 Juvenilia, 
a Collection  of  roems  written  by  George  Wither,  in  2 vol*. 
Contents ; Abuses  Stript  ana  Whipt,  Prince  Henry's 
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Obsequies,  A Satire  to  the  King,  Epithalamia,  or  Nup- 
tial Poems,  The  Shepherd’s  Hunting,  His  Motto,  and 
Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  &c.,’  8vo..  London, 
1622.  This  reprint  is  without  date,  but  was  executed 
about  1820,  by  Gutch  of  Bristol,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  late  Dr.  Nott.  It  appears  to  have  been  intended  as 
the  commencement  of  a complete  edition  of  Withers 
poetry;  but  it  was  carried  no  farther  than  the  two  first 
volumes,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  impression  was  sold 
for  waste  paper.  The  ‘ Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt  * fill  the 
first  volume,  making  465  pp.  9,  Another  reprint  of  Selec- 
tions, in  2 vols.  8vo.,  also  without  date,  ana  without  any 
general  title-page  : vol.  i.  contains  ‘ Fair  Virtue,  the  Mis- 
tress of  Phil'arete/  215  pp. ; and  * Selections  from  Abuses 
Stript  and  Whipt/  to  the  end  of  the  volume  on  p.  347 : vol. 
ii.  contains  the  first  five  cantos  in  full  of 4 Britain's  Re- 
membrancer,’ and  the  metrical  summaries  of  the  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  ; selections  from  & • Collection  of  Emblems,  An- 
cient and  Modem/  London,  1634  ; and  ‘ Selections  from 
Hallelujah,  or  Britain's  Second  Remembrancer/  1641. 

Withers  poetry  is  of  very  unequal  excellence,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  worthless  enough.  His  fatal  facility, 
which  grew  upon  him  as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  soon  de- 
based his  style  from  freedom  to  slovenliness,  has  left  nearly 
everything  he  has  done  weak  and  unfinished  in  some  part 
or  other.  But  there  was  in  him  a true  poetic  genius,  a 
muck  and  teeming  invention,  a universal  sympathy,  a 
lancy  that  could  gild  any  subject,  or  * make  a sunshine,’ 
like  Spenser's  Una,  ‘ in  the  shadiest  place  above  all,  a 
natural  love  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which,  whatever  else 
may  be  sometimes  wanting,  has  put  a life  and  enduring 
freshness  into  all  that  he  lias  written.  His  earliest  style  is 
his  happiest ; in  that  he  seems  to  have  sought  by  art  and 
pains  for  the  directness  and  transparency  tor  which  he 
afterwards  trusted  mostly  to  negligence  or  chance;  latterly 
also  he  took,  apparently  from  design,  to  a greater  harsh- 
ness both  of  phraseology  and  rhythm ; but,  both  in  his 
verse  and  in  nis  prose,  his  English  is  rarely  without  the 
charm  of  great  ease  and  clearness,  as  well  as  idiomatic 
vigour. 

WITHERING,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1741,  at  Wel- 
lington in  Shropshire,  where  his  father  was  a surgeon- 
apothecary  in  considerable  practice.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  a school  in  his  native  place,  and  com- 
menced his  medical  education  under  his  father’s  instruc- 
tion. After  spending  the  usual  preliminary  time  with  his 
father,  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  medical  education  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  university  of  which  place  he  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1760.  He  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Stafford,  where  he  married  ; 
but  not  succeeding,  he  removed  to  Birmingham  in  1774. 
Here  he  became  the  successor  to  Dr.  Small,  and  quickly 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a large  and  lucrative  practice. 
His  income  is  said  to  have  been  larger  than  any  physician 
of  his  day  out  of  London.  In  the  midst  however  of  his 
great  professional  avocations  he  found  time  to  cultivate 
w ith  great  ardour  the  sciences  connected  with  natural  his- 
tory. He  was  exceedingly  attached  to  botany,  and  having 
become  acquainted  with  a large  number  of  the  plants 
growing  in  Great  Britain,  he  was  induced  to  publish,  in 
1776,  a work  on  the  plants  of  this  island.  It  appeared 
first  at  Birmingham,  m 2 vols.  Hvo.,  and  was  entitled  ‘ A 
Botanical  Arrangement  of  all  the  Vegetables  naturally 
growing  in  Great  Britain.’  As  this  work  appeared  at  first 
it  was  little  more  than  a translation  of  the  descriptions  of 
the  British  genera  and  species  from  the  great  work  of 
Linnaeus,  with  the  addition  of  many  of  the  habitats  of  the 
plants  from  Ray’s  works.  The  work  however  was  wanted, 
and  quickly  found  a sale.  A second  edition  was  published 
in  1793,  and  a third  in  1796.  In  this  edition  the  work 
was  increased  in  size  to  four  volumes,  and  a vast  amount 
of  original  matter  added,  so  as  to  give  it  quite  a different 
character  from  the  first  edition.  In  this  work  he  was 
much  assisted  by  many  of  his  botanical  friends,  and  he 
has  everyw  here  acknowledged  how  much  he  was  indebted 
to  Dr.  Stokes  and  Messrs.  Woodward.  Velley,  Stackhouse, 
and  others.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Withering  several 
editions  of  hi*  ‘ Arrangement  of  British  Plants'  have  been 
published.  It  is  now  however  entirely  superseded  by  the 
more  valuable  manuals  of  Smith,  Hooker,  Lindlev,  and 
Babington.  It  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  British 
Flora  arranged  according  to  the  I.innsean  system  ; and  the 
early  editions  may  now  be  consulted  with  advantage  on 
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the  properties  and  uses  of  the  plants  native  to  Great 1 
Britain,  and  the  traditions  about  them.* 

Botany  was  not  Withering's  only  scientific  pursuit : he 
was  fond  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  He  published,  in 
1793,  a translation  of  Bergmann's  * Sei agraphia  Rcgni  Mi- 
neral is.'  with  the  title  * Outlines  of  Mineralogy.*  He  was 
a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  several  papers 
on  mineralogy  and  chemistry  in  the  * Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,’ of  which  the  following  arc  the  titles : — In  the 
volume  for  1773,*  Experiments  on  different  kinds  of  Marie 
found  in  Staffordshire  in  1782.  ‘ Analysis  of  the  Toad- 
stone  of  Derbyshire in  1784,  * Experiments  on  the  Terra 
Ponderosa in  1798,  * An  Analysis  of  a Hot  Mineral- 
Spring  in  Portugal.’  These  papers  display  a very  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  time.  But  whilst 
pursuing  science  he  did  not  neglect  his  profession,  and  he 
published  several  papers  on  medical  topics.  In  1778  he 
published  4 An  Account  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Sore  Throat, 
especially  as  it  appeared  at  Birmingham  in  the  year  1778,’ 
8vo.  He  also  published  in  1785  4 An  Account  of  the  Fox- 
glove and  some  of  its  medical  uses ; with  practical  remarks 
on  the  Dropsy  and  other  diseases.’  Although  he  was  not 
the  first  to  recommend  foxglove  (digitalis’,  as  a medicine,  he 
must  still  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  physician  who  knew 
how  to  use  it,  and  by  nis  writings  gave  it  the  character  as  a 
powerful  medicinal  agent,  which  it  has  never  since  ceased 
to  retain. 

Dr.  Withering  was  always  the  subject  of  a weak  state  of 
health,  and  was  frequently  attacked  with  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  This  had  so  much  weakened  him  in  1793  as  to 
induce  liim  to  try  a change  of  air  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  he  accordingly  spent  the  winter  of  that  year 
in  Lisbon.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1794  he  ngnin 
went  to  Lisbon,  and  returned  the  following  year.  His  health 
was  somewhat  re-established,  and  on  returning  to  Birming- 
ham again  he  changed  his  residence  from  Edgbaston 
Hall  to  a place  called  the  Larches,  previously  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Pnestley.  Here  in  retirement  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  and  died  in  November,  1/99. 

Dr.  Withering  was  a man  of  considerable  discernment 
and  great  perseverance.  He  was  humane  towards  the 
poor,  and  mild  and  courteous  in  his  manners.  He  was 
conscientious  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  never 
prescribed  where  he  thought  necessity  did  not  require  it. 
Although  reserved  in  public,  he  was  exceedingly  open 
amongst  those  who  knew  him  ; and  he  left  behind  him  a 
large  private  circle  of  friends.  (Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vol.  Ixix.) 

WITHERI'NGIA,  an  extensive  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Solanace®,  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Willigm  Withering.  It  hasthe  following  characters : — 
calyx  4-5-cleft,  urceolately  campanulate  ; corolla  rotate  ; 
tube  short ; limb  4-5-cleft  ; stamens  4 or  5,  with  connivent 
anthers  dehiscing  longitudinally;  stigma  subcapitatc ; 
berry'  2-cellcd,  supported  by  the  permanent  calyx,  many- 
sceded  ; the  placenta  adnate.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  a soft  wood,  having  a large 
pith,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Solanum.  The  corollas  of  tne  flowers  vary  in  colour,  and 
are  whitish,  rose-coloured,  yellow,  greenish,  or  bluish. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  in  umbels,  racemes,  or  panicles; 
rarely  solitary.  The  branches  are  opposite  or  alternate, 
and  thickened  at  their  nodi.  With  the  exception  of  one 
of  the  species  which  inhabits  the  (’ape  of  Good  Hope,  they 
are  all  inhabitants  of  South  America.  About  twenty 
species  have  been  described.  They  are  not  handsome 
plants,  so  that  they  have  not  been  introduced  into  gardens 
as  ornaments.  Their  properties  as  far  as  know  n are  similar 
to  those  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong.  The  first 
species  of  this  genus,  which  was  described  by  M.  LHeritier, 
is  the  W*  Solan  acta.  It  has  an  herbaceous  stem,  and  a 
root  composed  of  fusiform  tubers;  the  leaves  are  ovate- 
oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  rather  pilose ; and  the  umbels 
are  axillary,  sessile,  and  longer  than  the  petioles.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  has  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a Solanum.  IF.  stramonii folia,  a native  of  Mexico, 
is  a tree,  and  attains  a height  of  10  or  20  feet.  IF.  rhom- 
boidea  is  found  on  the  Andes  at  a great  height,  and  is  a 
climbing  shrub.  In  their  cultivation  the  species  of  Wi- 
therimria  require  the  same  treatment  as  Solanum. 

WITHERITE.  [Bakum.] 

WITHERS.  [Horsf..] 

WITHOF,  JOHANN  PIULIPP  LORENZ,  a German 


physician  who  distinguished  himself  as  a writer  of  didactic 
poetry,  was  the  son  of  Johann  Hildebrand  Withof,  pro- 
fessor of  history,  eloquence,  and  Greek  literature,  and  was 
bom  at  Duisburg  on  the  Rhine,  June  1st,  1725.  In  1740 
he  entered  the  university  of  his  native  place,  where,  for 
the  first  three  years,  he  applied  himself  to  classical  lite- 
rature, history,  and  antiquities,  and  afterwards  entirely  to 
medicine.  His  father  then  sent  him  to  Utrecht  and  Ley- 
den, on  returning  from  which  scats  of  study  he  obtained 
his  medical  diploma  at  Duisburg,  in  1747,  and  began  to 
practise  at  Lingen,  but  did  not  remain  there  above  three 
years.  After  an  interim  of  about  two  more,  at  Duisburg 
again,  during  which  he  lectured  on  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy, he  accepted,  in  1752,  an  appointment  in  the  gym- 
nasium at  Hamm,  as  professor  of  history  and  philosophy. 
Aliout  the  same  time  he  was  made  corresponding  member 
of  the  Gottingen  Scientific  Society,  and  also  of  the  Royal 
Society,  London.  He  continued  at  Hamm  until  he  re- 
ceived an  offer  from  the  university  of  his  native  place,  in 
1770.  inviting  him  to  accept  the  professorship  of  eloquence 
and  Greek  literature,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  July  3,  1789. 

Though  most  of  his  poems  had  been  composed  very  long 
before,  being  in  fact  the  productions  of  his  youth,  and 
some  few  of  them  had  actually  appeared  in  print,  it  was  not 
till  1782  that  he  gave  them  to  the  public,  in  two  volumes, 
under  the  title  of 4 Acadcmische  Gedichte,’  one,  as  Esehen- 
burg  observes,  not  particularly  well  chosen,  since  it  does 
not  convey  any  idea  of  their  subjects,  but  would  rather 
imply  their  being  only  occasional  piece*,  or  else  written 
for  academical  purposes.  4 Philosophical'  would  have 
been  a far  more  appropriate  general  epithet  for  them  than 
‘ Academical,’ since  it  is  the  philosophical  spirit, the  depth 
of  thought,  and  extensive  learning  they  display,  winch 
have  established  for  them  the  high  though  limited  repu- 
tation they  possess.  Withof  is  a writer  for  thinkers,  and 
not  for  mere  readers  of  poetry ; since,  instead  of  alluring 
the  latter  to  his  didactic  strains  by  the  graces  of  language 
and  felicity  of  expression,  he  is  generally  negligent  even 
to  harshness  in  his  versification,  and  at  times  very  obscure 
as  to  meaning,  faults  which  he  appears  in  some  degree  to 
have  affected  rather  than  to  have  endeavoured  to  shun. 
Still  those  who  can  overlook  imperfections  of  that  (kind, 
and  who  attach  more  importance  to  the  value  of  the 
matter  than  to  any  charm  of  manner,  will  be  repaid  by 
his  4 Die  Moralischen  Ketzer,'  qnd  4 Sinniiche  Krgotzungeni’ 
for  the  studious  penisal  which  they  require. 

(Jorden's  Lexicon  Dmlxcher  Dichter  und  Prosuieten.) 

WITIKIND,  WITTEKIND,  or  WITT1CHIND,  was 
the  principal  duke  or  commandcr-in-chief  of  the  Saxons 
in  their  wars  with  Charlemagne.  He  is  also  called  king 
(Rex  Saxonum  et  Allmrum  ;,  but  incorrectly,  because  the 
Saxons  have  never  had  kings:  the  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  assembly,  which  met  annually  at  Macklo,  on 
the  Weser,  and  to  which  each  4 gau,'  or  county,  sent  twelve 
edelings  or  nobles,  twelve  freemen  being  freeholders,  and 
twelve  freemen  having  lands  in  lease.  The  Saxons  in- 
habited the  extensive  tract  between  Friesland,  the  Northern 
Sea,  and  the  Eider,  in  tho  north;  the  Baltic,  the  Travc, 
and  the  Middle  Elbe,  in  the  east ; the  Saale,  Thuringia, 
and  Hesse,  in  the  south ; and  a line  in  the  west  which 
corresponded  probably  to  the  present  limits  of  the  Prussian 
province  of  West  phalla.  The  western  limits  however  were 
never  well  fixed.  The  Saxons  were  divided  into  West- 
phalians west  of  the  Weser ; Engems,  who  lived  likewise 
west  of  the  Weser,  in  the  mountainous  province  of  Sauer- 
land  ; Eastnhalians,  between  the  Weser  and  Elbe  ; andAlbi, 
or  North  Albingians,  in  the  present  duchy  of  Holstein. 
They  were  a fierce  and  warlike  nation,  and  made  continual 
incursions  into  the  Frankish  empire  by  land  and  by  sea. 
Faithful  to  the  worship  ot'  Woden  and  other  gods  of  their 
forefathers,  they  made  a strong  opposition  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  which  was  in  their  opinion  only  a dis- 
guised form  of  slavery'.  When  I^ebuin,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
appeared  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,  they  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  him.  but  threat- 
ened his  life  ; and  he  only  escaped  death  by  the  mediation 
of  his  friend  Buto,  a Saxon  noble.  By  choosing  Aachen 
{Aix-la-ChapolIe)  for  his  residence,  Charlemagne  clearly 
indicated  that,  being  sure  of  the  obedience  of  the  west,  he 
intended  to  extend  his  empire  towards  the  east.  He  de- 
clared his  intention  to  subdue  the  Saxon*,  and  to  force  them 
tu  adopt  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  diet  at  Worm*  in 
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the  first  year  of  liis  reign,  772.  Hu»  first  campaign  was 
successful.  He  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Etigerns, 
took  their  fortress  of  Eresburg  (now  Stadtberg,  on  the 
Diemel)  by  surprise,  and  destroyed  the  ‘ Irmensul,’  a na- 
tional monument.  Great  wealth  was  found  there  by  the 
Franks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  monument  Charle- 
magne made  a truce  with  the  Saxons  and  returned  to  his 
dominions  in  order  to  prepare  his  expedition  against  Desi- 
derius,  king  of  the  Longobards.  During  the  absence  of 
Charlemagne  in  Italy  the  Saxons  prepared  for  a fresh  war, 
and  chose  two  cominanders-in-chief,  Witikind  and  Albion. 
Witikind  had  extensive  estates  in  Engern  and  Westphalia, 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  ‘ duke  ' of  the  warriors  of  these 
two  countries;  while  Albion  commanded  the  Eastphalians 
and  North  Albingians.  Witikind  immediately  invaded 
the  Frankish  territory;  but  in  775  Charles  approached 
with  a mighty  host,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Ocker,  in 
the  present  duchy  of  Brunswick.  After  several  defeats 
the  Eastphalians.  under  their  duke  Hessi,  or  Hasaio,  and 
the  Engerns,  whose  duke  was  then  Bruno,  made  peace  and 
gave  hostages  to  Charles.  Bruno  and  Hessi  were  probably 
subordinate  dukes.  The  Westphalians  followed  tneir  ex- 
ample, but  it  does  not  appear  that  Witikind  submitted. 
The  trace  was  of  short  duration  ; but  Charles  made  new 
progress,  and  built  fortresses,  in  which  he  placed  strong  | 
garrisons.  In  777  he  held  a meeting  at  Paderbom,  which 
was  attended  by  a great  number  of  Saxon  nobles  and  com-  I 
moners,  part  of  whom  were  baptized  and  submitted  to  the 
Franks.  Witikind  however  did  not  appear,  but  fled  to 
Siegfried,  king  of  Denmark,  whose  sister  Gera  he  had 
married.  Charles,  believing  that  Saxony  would  keep  quiet, 
turned  his  arms  towards  the  Arabs  in  Spain  ; but  no  sooner 
was  he  gone  than  Witikind,  supported  Dy  a body  of  Danish 
horsemen,  renewed  the  war ; and  when  the  Saxons  heard 
that  a Frankish  army  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Basques 
in  the  valley  of  Roncesvalles,  the  whole  country  took  up 
arms,  and  Witikind  ravaged  the  Frankish  territory  as  far 
as  Cologne  and  Coblenz.  Charles  returned  from  Spain  in 
779,  invaded  Saxony,  defeated  his  enemy  at  Bocholt  (not 
far  from  Wesel),  and  in  780  encamped  near  the  junction 
of  the  Ohre  with  the  Elbe,  where  he  once  more  received 
the  homage  of  many  Saxon  chiefs,  but  not  of  Witikind, 
who  remained  in  Holstein,  and  quietly  waited  for  Ihe 
absence  of  Charles,  against  whom  he  secretly  excited  the 
Sorbi,  a Slavonian  nation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kibe. 
Suddenly  he  crossed  the  Elbe  and  destroyed  a Fiankish 
army  at  Mount  Siintelberg,  near  Minden.  Charles,  infu- 
riated, appeared  with  fresh  troops,  anil  having  compelled 
a portion  of  the  Saxons  to  give  up  their  principal  leaders 
with  their  adherents,  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  beheaded 
near  Verden,  on  the  Allcr,  4000  in  number  (783).  This 
cruelty  produced  a terrible  outbreak  among  the  Saxons. 
A bloody  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  near  the  place 
where  Varus  perished  with  three  Roman  legions,  in  the 
Teutoburger  Wald;  nor  could  Charles  boast  of  having 
defeated  his  enemy  in  a second  engagement  which  was 
fought  near  the  sources  of  the  Hnse,  north  of  Osnabriick. 
The  places  where  Charles  and  Witikind  hail  ranged  their 
armies,  two  sand-plains,  at  a short  distance  from  each 
other,  near  Vorden,  in  a barren  desolate  country,  are  called 
to  the  present  day*,  the  one  the  ‘ Kerlsfeld,’  the  other 
the  ‘ Wittefeld.’  During  the  two  following  years  Charles 
continued  an  obstinate  struggle  with  the  Saxons ; and 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  subduing  them  unless  he  gained 
their  chiefs,  he  sent  messengers  to  Witikind  and  Albion, 
xvho  were  then  in  Holstein,  and  promised  them  the  free 
enjoyment  of  all  their  estates  if  they  would  adopt  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  recognise  Charles  as  their  master.  Upon 
this  proposition  they  both  sacrificed  the  interest  of  their 
country  to  their  own.  They  went  to  Attiniacum,  now 
Attigny,  near  Rheims  in  Champagne,  where  Charles  then 
resided,  submitted  to  the  Frankish  king,  and  were  baptized  ; 
xv hereupon  they  returned  to  their  dominions  (a.d.  785). 
The  final  subjugation  of  the  Saxons,  which  was  not  com- 
pletely effected  till  the  year  803,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
peace,  have  been  given  in  the  history  of  the  Teutonic 
nations.  A proof  of  Witikind**  attachment  to  the  Christ  ian 
religion  is  his  foundation  of  the  convent,  afterwards  chapter  I 
of  St.  Alexander,  at  Wildeshauscn,  in  the  grand-duchy  of , 
Oldenburg,  where  the  respective  documents  (though  not 
signed  by  Witikind)  may  still  he  seen.  At  Wildes- 
hausen  there  are  some  rains,  situated  on  a hillock  sur- 
rounded by  the  Iiunte,  which  are  said  to  be  the  remains 


of  the  chief  residence  of  Witikind;  and  in  the  mountains 
near  Dissen,  east  of  Osnabriick,  there  is  a ruined  strong- 
hold called  Witikinds-Burg.  It  is  said,  but  it  cannot  be 
proved,  that  Witikind  lost  his  life  in  807,  in  a battle  with 
Geroald,  duke  of  Suabia.  His  body  was  interred  at  Pader- 
bom, whence  it  was  carried  to  Engers,  and  subsequently 
to  Herford,  near  Minden.  In  1377  the  emperor  Charles 
IV.  ordered  a monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  parochial  church  at  Engers,  and  in  1822  his  remains 
were  carried  from  Herford  to  Engers,  and  deposited  under 
that  monument.  (Conversations  Lexicon.')  There  is 
little  doubt  that  a considerable  portion  of  Witikinds  here- 
ditary estates  were  situated  in  the  present  duchy  of  Ol- 
denburg; and  among  the  German  princes  who  claim  a 
descent  from  the  Saxon  chief,  the  house  of  Holst eiu-Oldon- 
burg  seems  to  have  the  best  historical  title. 

(Eginhartua,  Vita  Caroli  Ma%ni,  ed.  Schminck,  with  the 
notes  of  Bessel,  Holland,  and  Goldast;  Poeta  Saxo  (Ano- 
nymous) in  Leibnitz,  Script  ores  Rer.  Erunsuic. ; Moser, 
Gsnabruchische  Geschtchte , vol.  i.,  the  best  work  on  the 
subject.) 

WITNESS,  from  the  Saxon  witan,  * to  know.’  In  the 
article  Evidence  the  subjects  of  legal  testimony  and  of  the 
competency  of  witnesses  are  so  fully  discussed  as  would  have 
rendered  needless  any  further  notice  of  them,  if  a recent 
Act,  C and  7 Victoria,  c.  85  (1843),  had  not  made  some 
important  alterations  in  the  law.  These  alterations  are  in 
the  direction  to  which  the  article  Evidence  mentions  that 
the  courts  have  of  late  years  inclined  ; they  remove  from 
the  judicial  inquiry  after  truth  many  of  the  obstructions 
arising  from  incapacities  created  by  the  law,  and  they 
enable  the  tribunal  to  obtain  all  possible  information,  leav- 
ing it  to  ‘exercise  its  judgment  on  the  credit  of  the  wit- 
nesses adduced,  and  on  the  truth  of  their  testimony.’ 

This  statute  enacts  that  every  one,  excepting  a party 
named  in  the  record  or  the  wife  of  such  party,  shall  be  com- 
petent to  give  his  testimony  in  any  legal  proceeding,  com- 
menced after  the  passing  of  the  act,  notwithstanding  that 
he  may  have  an  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  matter  at 
issue  ; and  that  no  one  shall  be  rendered  incompetent  to 
be  a witness  because  he  has  been  previously  convicted  of 
some  crime.  The  act  further  enables  a party  to  a suit  in 
equity  to  examine  a defendant  in  the  suit  notwithstanding 
his  interest. 

The  only  exceptions  made  by  the  act  are  in  the  case  of 
wills,  which  a party  beneficially  interested  under  them  is 
still  incompetent  to  prove  : and  in  the  case  of  actions  of 
ejectment  and  of  replevin.  In  the  first  of  these  the  lessor 
of  the  plaintiff  or  tenant  of  the  premises  in  question,  and. 
in  actions  of  replevin  the  landlord  of  the  defendant  may  be 
the  real  party  to  the  action,  though  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear as  such  upon  the  record.  Hie  testimony  of  all  these 
parties  therefore  and  of  their  wives  is  excluded. 

WITNEY.  [Oxfordshire.] 

WITT,  DE,  JOHN  and  CORNELIUS,  two  of  the  ablest 
and  most  honourable  of  Dutch  statesmen,  were  so  insepa- 
rable in  their  career  that  the  history  of  their  lives  must  also 
be  one.  John,  though  the  younger  by  two  years,  played, 
in  consequence  of  his  genial,  versatile,  and  aspiring  cha- 
racter, the  more  prominent  part  ; hut  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  could  so  long  have  sustained  himself  without  the  aid  of 
his  brother's  solid  though  less  showy  parts.  Cornelius  was 
one  of  those  rare  and  invaluable  natures  who  intuitively 
feel  themselves  bom  to  perform  a secondary  part,  and  are 
probably,  in  the  persevering  unostentatious  discharge  of 
their  duties,  more  useful  as  they  are  more  difficult  to  find 
than  even  leaders  of  commanding  talent.  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  beautiful  in  the  uninterrupted  co-operation 
of  two  men  like  Cornelius  and  John  de  Witt,  each  among 
the  very  finest  specimens  of  his  own  class  of  characters, 
when  the  tie  of  brotherhood  strengthens  the  bands  of 
friendship. 

The  father  of  John  and  Cornelius  was  a leader  in  the 
party  opposed  to  the  assumptions  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
and  a member  of  the  States  General  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland.  He  was  considered  by  advisers  of  the  Stadt- 
houder  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  included  among  the 
eight  citizens  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Lowenstein,  in 
1650.  The  young  De  Witts  therefore  were  early  imbued 
with  hostility  to  the  pretensions  of  the  family  of  Orange, 
and  devotion  to  the  Republican  and  Arminian  party  ; and 
at  tlie  same  time  encouraged  by  the  position  of  tneir  father 
to  look  forward  to  public  employment. 
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John  de  Witt  was  bom  at  Doidrecht  in  1625,  and  l Portugal  and  the  United  Province*,  as  a check  upon  the 
educated  at  Leyden,  where,  in  addition  to  the  studies  : ambition  of  Spain,  but  hod  lieen  thwarted  by  Mazarin.  On 
necessary  for  one  who  aspired  to  rise  in  the  state,  he  the  death  of  that  minister  the  viscount  renewed  his  repre- 
is  understood  to  have  cultivated  the  mathematical  sciences  mentations  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  left  the  affair  entirely  in  his 
with  success.  A treatise  published  at  Leyden,  in  1050,  hands.  The  price  at  which  Turenne  obtained  the  acquies- 
undcr  the  title  ‘ Elementa  Lint-arum  Curvaxum,’  is  attri-  ccnce  of  the  grand  pensionary  in  hi*  scheme  was  a treaty 
buted  to  him.  of  commerce  between  France  and  the  United  Provinces, 


The  death  of  William  II.,  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  2nd  ! 
of  October.  1650,  threw  the  management  of  affairs  into  the  ; 
hands  of  the  party  to  which  De  Witt's  father  belonged.  ! 
Cornelius,  his  eldest  son,  having  been,  as  will  appear 
in  the  more  particular  notice  of  nis  career  in  the  sequel 
of  this  article,  appointed  burgomaster  of  Dordrecht,  the 
family  influence  obtained  for  John  the  office  of  pensionary 
of  that  city.  The  ability  which  he  displayed  in  that  charge 

rocured  for  him,  two  years  later  (in  1652),  when  only  in 

is  27th  year,  the  more  important  appointment  of  grand 
pensionary  of  Holland,  which  he  retained  till  1672.  Dur- 
ing the  intervening  twenty  yean,  he  was,  under  the  modest 
title  of  grand  pensionary,  virtual  chief-magistrate  of  the 
republic.  The  period  was  a critical  one  for  Holland — 
during  the  earlier  part  of  it  De  Witt  was  called  upon 
to  make  head  against  Cromwell,  and  during  the  latter 
against  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  struggled  at  the  same  time 
against  the  inveteracy  of  domestic  faction. 

De  Witt  on  assuming  the  reins  of  government  found  the 
republic  engaged  in  a war  with  England.  A series  of  sea- 
engagements  in  which,  although  great  skill  and  bravery 
were  displayed  by  the  Dutch  and  English  commanders,  and 
many  lives  were  lost,  victory  inclined  alternately  to  each 
side  without  declaring  very  decidedly  for  cither,  paved  the 
way  for  a peace  which  was  negociated  by  De  Witt,  ami 
signed  at  Westminster  on  the  15th  of  April,  1634.  On  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  the  honours  claimed  by  the  English  for 
their  flag  in  the  Channel  were  conceded.  A secret  article 
was  appended  to  the  treaty,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Stuart  family  should  receive  no  support  from  the 
United  States,  and  that  no  prince  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  Stuarts,  should  be  elected  stadt- 
houder,  or  grand-admiral.  This  article  was  at  first  signed 
by  the  representative  of  Holland  alone  : the  other  provinces 
were  as  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of  Holland  as  the  repub- 
lican party  of  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Orange.  This 
treaty  embraced  the  great  outlines  of  the  policy  in  which 
De  Witt  persevered  during  the  whole  of  nis  future  admi- 
nistration * — Avoiding  giving  umbrage  to  the  States  of 
Europe  by  stickling  on  points  of  empty  etiquette  ; aiming 
to  preserve  peace  and  the  security  of  its  foreign  posses-  ! 
sions  for  Holland  ; balancing  the  different  European  power* 
against  each  other ; and  guarding  against  the  establish- 
ment of  hereditary  power  in  the  House  of  Orange. 

Towards  the  attainment  of  the  last-mentioned  object  Dc  ; 
Witt  laboured  indefatigably.  The  republican  party  pre- 
ponderated in  Holland,  but  the  Orangists  were  masters  in 
Zealand.  The  other  .states  hesitated  between  their  fears  of 
being  domineered  over  by  Holland  or  by  the  prince  of 
Orange.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1C67  that  Dc  Witt  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  the  Stales  General  to  the  * perpetual 
edict,’  by  which  the  office  of  stadthouder  was  declared  to 
be  for  ever  abolished.  There  was  however  no  admixture 
of  personal  hostility  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  this  per- 
severing zeal  for  the  destruction  of  his  house’s  power.  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III,  of  England: 
was  a posthumous  child,  and  the  care  of  his  education 
devolving  on  the  States,  had  been  left  almost  entirely  to 
De  Witt.  He  discharged  this  duty  conscientiously  ami 
sagaciously : and  William,  notwithstanding  the  hatred 
against  De  Witt  which  his  mother  endeavoured  to  instil 
into  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  own  ambition,  which 
rendered  him  ready  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
grand  pensionary's  unpopularity,  always  retained  and  ex- 
pressed, in  his  guarded  manner,  a grateful  and  respectful 
sense  of  the  manner  in  which  De  Witt  behaved  towards  him 
during  his  minority. 

The  next  care  of  De  Witt  was  to  introduce  order  into 
the  finances  of  the  republic.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  States  of  Holland  presented  a ibrmal  request  to 
him  that  he  would  develop  his  financial  system  in 
writing. 

Mutual  respect  had  established  a friendship  that  might 
almost  be  termed  confidential  between  Viscount  Turcnne 
and  De  Witt.  Turenne,  in  1G60,  had  endeavoured  to  per-  i 
suade  the  French  government  to  conclude  treaties  with  J 


concluded  in  1661,  by  which  each  state  conceded  to  the 
subjects  of  the  other  entire  freedom  of  commerce  in  their 
respective  ports ; the  State*  General  guaranteed  the  possc*- 
sion  of  Dunkerque  to  France ; and  the  king  of  France- 
guaranteed  to  the  Dutch  the  right  which  they  claimed  of 
fishing  off  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
British  cabinet  made  a feeble  remonstrance  against  this 
last  article,  but  Louis  contrived  to  appease  them  for  the 
time. 

But  the  affront  rankled  in  the  public  mind  of  England  . 
and  the  commercial  rivalry  between  that  nation  and 
Holland  soon  accumulated  other  grounds  of  complaint. 
The  mariners  and  traders  of  the  two  countries  had  frequent 
quarrels  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Indies,  and  each 
persisted  in  representing  the  other  as  the  aggressor.  War 
was  declared  between  Holland  and  England  in  1665.  De 
Witt  invoked  the  aid  of  France,  but  in  vain  : Louis  XIV. 
only  offered  his  mediation.  Admiral  Opdam  was  defeated 
by  the  Duke  of  Y ork  and  Prince  Rupert  off  Harwich,  and 
forced  to  seek  shelter  with  the  remnant  of  his  fleet 
in  the  Texel.  On  this  occasion  De  Witt  gave  a striking 
instance  of  the  daring  self-confidence  which  a great  emer- 
gency could  awaken  in  him.  Antwerp  was  the  only  port  in 
the  possession  of  the  republic  where  the  fleet  could  be 
refitted.  The  pilots  refused  to  take  upon  them  the  res]K>n- 
sibility  of  navigating  the  ships  from  tnc  Texel  to  Antwerp, 
by  a course  which  would  secure  them  from  the  attacks  of 
the  English,  and  yet  be  free  from  the  danger  of  stranding  on 
the  shallows.  De  Witt  repaired  on  boanl  the  fleet ; under- 
took the  responsibility  from  which  skilled  professional  men 
shrunk  ; conveyed  the  fleet  in  safety  to  Antwerp  ; whence, 
under  his  energetic  superintendence,  it  again  took  the  sea 
in  fighting  trim  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  Louis 
now  declared  in  favour  of  Holland,  and  ostensibly  issued 
orders  to  hb  fleet  to  join  that  of  the  L’nited  Provinces. 
No  junction  however  took  place,  and  after  two  more  well- 
contested  battles  between  the  naval  forces  of  Holland  and 
England,  a peace  was  concluded  at  Breda,  by  a treaty,  to 
which  Denmark  and  Fiance  became  parlies,  between  tlie 
belligerents,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1667. 

De  Witt  endeavoured  after  the  peace  to  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  the  internal  organisation  of  the  republic. 
The  perpetual  edict  and  the  financial  resolutions  above 
alluded  to  were  the  first  fruits  of  this  determination.  But 
the  conduct  of  the  French  king  soon  interrupted  these 
labours  by  drawing  his  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  Louis 
invaded  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  1667,  under  the  pre- 
text that  they  fell  by  right  to  his  queen  on  the  death  of 
her  father  the  king  of  Spain.  Turenne  took  one  fortifica- 
tion after  another  with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  was  ad- 
vancing towards  Brussels,  when  the  marquis  de  Castel- 
Rodrigo  represented  to  the  States  General,  that  if  France 
were  allowed  to  conquer  the  Netherlands  there  would  re- 
main no  barrier  between  it  and  the  United  Provinces. 
These  representations  were  hacked  by  those  of  Temple, 
sent  by  tnc  English  ministry  to  propose  an  alliance  be- 
tween Holland,  England,  and  Sweden,  with  a view  to 
oblige  France  and  Spain  to  conclude  a peace.  This  mea- 
sure coincided  with  the  policy  of  De  Witt,  who  felt  the 
danger  of  irritating  France,  and  the  equal  danger  of  re- 
maining a passive  witness  of  its  aggressions.  The  triple 
alliance  was  resolved  upon  on  the  23rd  of  January.  1G68 ; 
signed  on  the  7lh  of  February,  and  ratified  on  the  25th  of 
April.  At  the  same  time  the  forces  of  the  republic  were 
secretly  augmented  by  Dc  Witt:  25,000  infantry  were 
raised,  and  quartered  in  the  frontier  garrisons,  and  a fleet 
of  forty  vessels  put  in  commission.  These  negotiations 
were  accelerated  by  the  progress  of  the  French  arras  in 
Franche  Coint£.  The  treaty  disposed  France  to  listen  to 
overtures  of  peace,  as  the  invasion  of  Franche  Comt6  dis- 
posed the  court  of  Spain  ; and  under  the  direction  of  De 
Witt  and  Temple  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  signed 
on  the  2nd  or  May.  Louis  dissembled  his  anger  at  the 
part  taken  by  the  United  Provinces  in  these  negotiations 
till  an  opportunity  of  avenging  himself  should  offer. 

In  1070  Charles  II.  was  persuaded  by  the  intrigues  of 
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the  French  court  to  promise  that  England  would  withdraw 
from  the  Triple  Alliance.  In  1671  the  bishop  of  Munster 
and  several  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the  Empire  entered 
into  a league  with  France  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering 
aome  frontier  towns  which  they  alleged  had  been  unjustly 
and  forcibly  tom  from  the  Empire  by  Holland.  In  Sweden 
the  council  of  regency  appointed  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
state  during  the  minority  of  Charles  XI.  was  also  detached 
from  the  interests  or  Holland.  The  inaction  of  De  Witt 
while  these  intrigues  were  carrying  on  all  around  him 
would  appear  unaccountable  but  for  two  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  paralyse  him.  The  first  was  the 
anarchical  constitution  of  the  republic,  in  which  there  was 
no  central  authority,  every  province  and  almost  every 
town  retaining  its  sovereignty.  To  raise  money  or  troops 
the  consent  of  an  immense  number  of  petty  councils  was 
necessary,  composed  of  men  whom  immediate  and  visible 
danger  alone  could  convince  of  the  necessity  of  making 
the  slightest  sacrifices.  The  other  circumstance  was  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Orange  party,  to  which  various  causes 
contributed : popular  fickleness,  tired  of  an  administration 
of  twenty  years'  standing ; the  number  of  disappointed  can- 
didates for  office  which  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  ; the  inveterate  malevolence  of  the  Calvinistic 
elergy  against  the  party  of  which  De  Witt  was  the  chief ; 
and  the  natural  tendency  of  men  to  favour  the  pretensions  of 
a house  of  real  historical  greatness.  To  this  combination  of 
adverse  influences  must  the  fact  be  in  a great  measure  at- 
tributed, that  when  the  frontiers  of  Holland  were  simul- 
taneously assailed  by  the  forces  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
German  princes,  in  the  spring  of  1672,  the  forts  were  held 
by  garrisons  weak  alike  in  numbers  and  in  the  inex- 
perience and  want  of  discipline  of  the  raw  levies  which 
composed  thetn. 

The  partisans  of  the  House  of  Orange  seised  the  op- 
portunity of  national  alarm  and  confusion  to  clamour  for 
the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  edict.  DeWitt  and  his  friends 
were  still  strong  enough  to  refrtse  this  demand,  but  not  to 
prevent  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  being  nominated  cap-  ! 
tain  and  admiral-general  on  the  23th  of  February,  1072. 
A precaution  taken  to  guard  against  any  advantage  Wil- 
liam might  be  ihclined  to  take  of  his  military  power  rather 
recipitated  than  delayed  the  downfall  of  De  Witt.  Eight 
eputies  were  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the 
States  General  to  act  as  a council  to  the  military  and  naval 
commanders : Cornelius  de  Witt,  who  was  one  of  them, 
was  sent  on  board  the  fleet  of  De  Ruyter ; the  other  seven 
were  ordered  to  accompany  Prince  William.  As  usual,  a 
multiplicity  of  councils  only  embarrassed  the  commahder- 
in-chief,  and  added  to  the  number  of  reverses  which  en- 
abled De  Witt’s  enemies  to  raise  a storm  of  public  indigna- 
tion against  him. 

France  and  England  declared  war  against  Holland  on 
the  7th  of  April ; the  elector  of  Cologne  and  the  bishop  of 
Munster  a month  later.  In  the  course  of  two  months  the 
French  and  German  armies  had  occupied  the  provinces  of 
Gueldre,  Over-Ysael,  and  Utrecht,  taken  fifty  cities,  and 
made  upwards  of  24,000  prisoners.  At  sea  the  Dutch  were 
less  unfortunate,  but  the  utmost  efforts  of  De  Ruyter  and 
his  brave  companions  in  arms  were  unable  to  achieve  more 
than  a drawn  battle  in  the  encounter  with  the  duke  of  York 
off  Solbay.  The  advance-guard  of  the  French  army  was 
within  five  leagues  of  Amsterdam.  The  cities  of  Holland 
and  Brabant,  to  avoid  surrendering,  were  obliged  to  break 
the  dykes  and  inundate  the  surrounding  country.  The 
clamour  for  the  rescinding  of  the  perpetual  edict  was  suc- 
cessfully renewed  at  this  disastrous  crisis.  The  revocation 
of  the  edict  was  signed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  Louis  returned  to  Paris ; 
Turenne  was  obliged  to  draw  towards  the  German  frontier 
to  meet  succours  for  Holland  which  were  advancing  under 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg ; and  the  duke  of  Luxembourg 
was  left  in  the  conquered  provinces  with  a force  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  hold  the  prince  of  Orange  in  eheck.  The 
temporary  relief  from  all-engrossing  fear  thus  afforded  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  unsubdued  provinces  was  employed 
by  the  enemies  of  De  Witt  in  stimulating  the  populace 
nst  him  by  all  kinds  of  malevolent  misrepresentations, 
brother  was  arrested  on  a false  accusation,  brought 
to  the  Hague,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  tortured  and  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  exile.  He  himself  was  attacked  by 
assassins  in  the  streets  of  the  same  city,  and  dangerously 
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wounded.  After  the  condemnation  of  Cornelius,  John 
visited  him  in  prison ; & mob  assembled,  uttering  violent 
threats  against  both  brothers.  Three  companies  of  cavalry, 
under  Count  Tilly,  in  garrison  at  the  Hague,  put  in  motion 
by  their  officers  to  rescue  the  De  Witts,  were  ordered  to 
move  in  another  direction  by  the  States  of  Holland,  under 
the  pretext  that  a body  of  insurgent  peasants  were  ad- 
vancing against  the  town.  The  brothers  thus  left  without 
protection  Were  savagely  murdered,  and  their  bodies  at- 
tached to  a gibbet.  After  the  mob  had  dispersed,  the 
bodies  were  decently  entombed  by  order  of  the  States 
General ; a faint  effort  was  made  to  preserve  appearances 
by  ordering  inquiry  to  be  made  after  the  murderers ; and 
medals  were  allowed  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  the  mur- 
dered. 

John  de  Witt  combined  an  active  enterprising  disposition 
with  solid  judgment ; he  was  a persuasive  orator  and  a 
dexterous  negociator.  He  was  bold  in  the  hour  of  danger 
and  patient  under  protracted  reverses.  For  the  space  of 
twenty  years  he  frustrated  the  hostility  of  all  the  great  sur- 
rounding monarchies  against  the  small  and  ill-organised 
republic  at  the  head  of  which  he  stood.  The  honour  of 
first  introducing  regularity  into  its  finances,  and  in  great 
part  the  honour  of  checking  the  progress  of  Louis  XIV.  by 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
belongs  to  him.  That  he  should  have  fallen  under  the 
trying  circumstances  which  attended  the  close  of  his 
career  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  than  that  he  shonld  so 
long  have  kept  head  Rgainst  the  anarchy  of  I he  Seven 
United  Provinces.  The  truest  mirror  of  his  character 
is  to  be  found  in  his  works — the  ‘ Me  moires  de  Jean  de 
Witt,  Grand  Pensionnaire  d’Hollande,’  published  at  the 
Hague  in  Dutch,  in  1667;  in  French  in  1709;  and  the 
* Lettres  et  Negotiations  entre  Jean  de  Witt  et  les  Pldni- 
potentiaires  des  Provinces  Unies  aux  Count  de  France,  &e. 
depuis  Tan  1652  iusqu’A  166U,'  Dutch  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1725;  French  in  1*728.  A ‘Life’ of  the  brothers  was  pub- 
lished at  Utrecht  in  1700,  by  Madame  Zouteland. 

Cornelius  dk  Witt  was  bom  at  Dordrecht  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  1623.  He  is  said  to  have  served  several 
years  in  the  fleet  of  the  United  Provinces  in  his  early 
youth.  His  later  career  however  was  essentially  that  of  a 
civilian.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Orange  party  in  1650 
he  was  appointed  burgomaster  of  his  native  town  and 
elected  deputy  to  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Fries- 
land. Soon  after  he  was  chosen  inspector  of  dykes  in  the 
district  of  Putten.  Ostensibly  he  held  no  higher  office 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  brother’s  administration; 
but  the  confidence  which  his  firmness,  probity,  business 
talent,  and  sound  sense  acquired  from  ail  rendered  him  in 
reality  the  most  efficient  supporter  of  his  brother’s  power. 
As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sketch,  he  neld  a 
political  appointment  on  board  the  fleet  of  De  Ruyter  in 
1672;  and  in  1667  he  had  filled  a similar  post.  On  both 
occasions  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  inaction. 
After  the  battle  of  Solbay  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
fleet  by  a violent  malady,  and  retired  to  Dordrecht.  Be- 
fore his  arrival  the  other  magistrates  had  signed  the  re- 
vocation of  the  perpetual  edict.  A tumultuous  crowd 
intruded  itself  into  his  sick  room,  demanding  his  signature 
to  the  document.  With  great  difficulty  his  friends  per- 
suaded him  to  comply ; but  he  added  the  initials  v . C. 
(vi  coactus)  to  his  name ; and  refusing  to  erase  them,  the 
mob  was  only  pacified  by  one  of  his  attendants  doing  it 
unknown  to  mm.  He  was  soon  after  arrested  on  a false 
accusation  of  conspiring  to  poison  the  prince  of  Orange, 
conveyed  to  the  Hague,  and  put  to  the  torture.  While  on 
the  rack  he  is  said  to  have  repeated  Horace's  ode,  which 
begins  ‘ Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum.’  On  the  24th 
of  July  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  and  his  sub- 
sequent fate  has  already  been  narrated. 

The  authorities  for  tne  incidents  in  the  life  of  Cornelius 
de  Witt  are  the  same  mentioned  above  in  the  sketch  of  his 
brother’s  career.  8ome  valuable  materials  are  also  to  be 
found  for  the  history  of  both  brothers  in  the  works  of  Sir 
William  Temple  anu  Ramsay’s  ‘ Memoirs  of  Turenne. 

WITTE,  PIETER  DE,  or  PIETRO  CAND1DO.  as  the 
Italians  have  translated  his  name,  or  he  for  them,  was  bom 
at  Bruges  in  1548.  He  went  early  with  his  parents  to  Flo- 
rence, and  studied  as  an  historical  painter  there,  in  fresco 
and  in  oil.  He  was  probably  the  scholar  of  Vasari,  for 
he  assisted  that  painter  in  Florence,  and  in  his  works  in 
the  Vatican  at  Rome.  He  made  for  the  duke  of  Tuscany 
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many  cartoons  to  be  worked  in  tapestry.  He  was  after- 1 
wards  invited,  while  in  Italy,  by  tne  elector  of  Bavaria, 
to  go  to  Munich  and  enter  his  service,  which  he  did,  and 
he  remained  there  many  years,  until  his  death  in  1628,  and 
all  works  of  art  produced  in  his  time  were  executed  under 
his  direction.  He  painted,  under  the  arcade  of  the  long 
gallery  of  the  Hof-garten  at  Munich,  a series  of  frescoes, 
representing  the  deeds  of  Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  and  the 
departure  of  the  emperor  Ludwig  IV.  for  Rome  in  1327. 
These  paintings  were  whitewashed  over  ; the  designs  how- 
ever are  preserved  in  the  tapestries  which  were  worked 
from  them,  and  in  the  engravings  which  were  made  by 
Amling  from  the  tapestries:  the  prints  are  marked  with 
the  name  of  Pietro  Candido  as  the  painter.  Amling  en- 
graved thirteen  plates  from  these  tapestries,  representing 
the  histories  of  tne  emperor  Otho,  Louis  of  Bavana,  and 
Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  according  to  Huber. 

(Van  Mander  ; Heineken  ; Huber ; Fiorillo ; Dillis,  Cata- 
logue of  the  Gallery  of  Schleissheim.) 

w UTELBBA'CHI A,  the  name  of  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Ternstrdmiacea;.  The  two 
species  referred  to  this  genus  are  now  placed  with  Cochlo- 
tjx'rmum,  which  has  the  following  characters  : — -the  calyx 
of  5 permanent  oval-oblong,  blunt,  unequal,  imbricate  se- 
ts, the  two  outer  ones  of  which  arc  smallest,  the  whole 
coming  at  length  reflexed  ; the  petals  are  5,  permanent, 
somewhat  ovate,  emarginate  at  the  apex,  unequal-sided, 
and  twisted  in  the  bud ; the  stamens  are  numerous,  having 
smooth  filiform  filaments,  and  linear  4-celled  4-sided  an- 
thers, which  are  fixed  at  the  base,  and  open  by  a single 
pore  at  the  apex  ; the  style  is  long,  filiform,  hooked  at  the 
top ; the  capsules  surrounded  by  the  permanent  calyx, 
petals,  and  stamens,  with  from  3 to  5 cells,  and  the  same 
number  of  valves;  the  seeds  are  numerous  and  covered 
with  wool,  and  contain  a fleshy  albumen,  in  which  lies  a 
slender  embryo,  with  the  radicle  pointing  towards  the 
hilum.  The  species  of  Cochlospermum  are  magnificent 
trees.  They  have  lobed  leaves  with  pointed  petioles,  and 
large  yellow  flowers  arranged  in  panicles. 

C.  gossyptum  has  5-lobed  entire  leaves,  which  are  to- 
mentose  beneath,  and  large  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a native 
of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  attains  a height  of  50  feet.  It 
is  the  Bomba x gossypium  of  Linnaeus.  The  C.  orinocense 
has  smooth  5-7-lobed  leaves,  is  a native  of  New  Spain,  and 
attains  a height  of  about  20  feet. 

C.  tnsigne,  the  Wittehbachia  insignts  of  Martins,  has 
coriaceous  leaves  palmately  5-lobed,  the  lobes  coarsely, 
sharply,  and  doubly  serrated.  This  tree  is  about  thirty*  feet 
in  height,  and  is  a native  of  Minas  Novas  and  Minas 
Gcraes,  in  Brazil.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bulua  do 
Carvn,  and  a decoction  of  its  roots  is  used  as  a remedy  for 
internal  pain.  It  is  also  given  internally  in  cases  of  acci- 
dent*. and  as  a means  of  resolving  abscesses.  The  re- 
maining species  of  Cochlospermum  is  the  IVitlelsbachia 
nt  folia  of  Martius.  It  has  smooth  leaves  in  form  like 
those  of  the  vine. 

All  the  species  are  handsome  trees.  They  will  grow  in 
a soil  composed  of  loam  and  jieat,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  which  should  be  placed  under  a hand-glass  in 
a moist  heat,  or  they  may  lie  raised  from  seed. 

WITTENBERG,  a town  in  the  government  of  Merse- 
burg, in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  situated  on  a 
level  sandy  spot  on  tne  hanks  of  the  Elbe,  over  which 
there  is  a wooden  bridge  1000  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide, 
in  31"  53'  N.  lat.  and  12°  43'  E.  long.  Wittenberg  is  a 
fortified  town,  and  has  three  gates.  It  was  formerly  a 
dace  of  great  strength,  but  in  1760  it  was  besieged  by  the 
mperial  army,  and  bombarded  from  the  10th  to  the 
14th  of  October,  by  which  the  Prussian  governor,  Colonel 
Sakemon,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  On  that  occa- 
sion 18  public  buildings  and  104  houses  were  destroyed. 
The  works  were  then  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  but  as  it 
had  still  a rampart  and  moat,  it  was  fortified  in  1813,  as 
well  as  the  time  would  allow,  by  Marshal  Victor,  at  the 
command  of  Napoleon,  on  the  advance  of  the  Russians. 
It  was  subsequently  besieged  by  the  Prussians,  who,  as  the 
French  general  Lapoype  refused  to  surrender,  took  it  by 
storm,  in  January,  1814.  In  this  siege  289  houses  were 
either  burnt  or  pulled  down.  In  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies Wittenberg  was  the  capital  of  the  electoral  circle  of 
Saxony  and  the  residence  of  the  court.  The  University, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  was  founded  in  1302,  by  the  J 
elector  Frederick  the  Wise,  by  whom  it  was  very  amply  i 


endowed.  In  1508  Luther  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  university,  and,  on  the  31st  October, 
1517,  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  University  Church  Ills 
celebrated  93  theses  or  propositions  against  indulgences. 
The  tombs  of  Luther  and  Melanchtlion,  and  of  the  elec- 
tors Frederick  the  Wise  and  John  the  Constant,  and  the 
portraits  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  by  Lucas  Cranach, 
are  in  this  church.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  sieges  of 
17G0  and  1814,  but  was  restored  in  1819,  at  the  expense 
of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Of  the  other  four  churches  the 
most  interesting  is  that  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Lu- 
ther’s faithful  friend  Buggenhagen  (or  Pomeranus),  and 
in  which  there  is  a celebrated  picture,  by  Cranach,  of  the 
Last  Supper.  The  town-li&ll  likewise  contains  some  paint- 
ings by  tne  same  eminent  master.  On  the  celebration  of 
the  third  centenary  of  the  Reformation,  in  1817,  the  king 
of  Prussia  laid  the  first  stone  of  a monument  in  honour  of 
Luther.  This  monument  stands  in  the  market-place, 
and  consists  of  a colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  Reformer, 
from  & model  by  Schadow,  on  a pedestal  seven  feet  and 
a half  high,  resting  on  a block  of  granite  weighing  W) 
ton*.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  is  Luther's  Well, 
and,  out  of  the  Elstcr  Gate,  Luther's  Oak,  on  the  spot 
where  he  burnt  the  papal  bull  and  the  canon  law.  The 
room  in  which  he  used  to  study  is  still  shown  in  its 
original  state,  in  the  Augusteum,  now  the  Theological 
Seminary,  which  institution,  and  the  Lyceum,  were  esta- 
blished in  1817,  to  indemnify  the  town  in  some  measure 
! for  the  suppression  of  the  University,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated with  that  of  Halle.  Wittenberg  has  now  8500  in- 
habitants (besides  the  garrison),  who  have  some  manufac- 
tories of  woollen-cloth  and  linen,  breweries,  distilleries, 
and  dyehouses.  They  likewise  cultivate  extensive  gardens, 
and  derive  considerable  profit  from  the  Elbe  fishery. 

(Muller,  IVbr  ter  buck  des  Preussischen  Siaates ; Brock- 
haus,  Conversations- Lexicon ; Haase),  Die  Preussische 
Monarrhie.) 

WITTGENSTEIN  is  the  name  of  a noble  German  fa- 
mily, which  is  probably  descended  from  one  of  those 
Frankish  nobles  upon  whom  Charlemagne  conferred  ex- 
tensive estates  in  Saxony.  This  family  has  assumed  the 
name  of  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  although  it  never  possessed 
the  county  of  Sayn.  The  former  county  of  Wittgenstein 
was  situated  in  the  southern  comer  of  Westphalia,  about 
the  sources  of  the  Sieg  and  the  Lahn,  a mountainous  tract 
renowned  for  its  rich  iron-mines,  and  which  exports  great 
quantities  of  scythes  and  sickles.  The  counts  of  Wittgen- 
stein were  sovereign  members  of  the  German  empire. 
They  were  early  divided  into  two  branches,  the  elder  of 
which  was  subdivided  into  two  under-branches — the  counts 
of  Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleburg  and  those  of  Sayn-Witt- 
genstein of  Ilohenstein,  both  of  which  acquired  the  title  of 
Prince.  The  younger  of  the  two  branches  above  men- 
tioned was  raised  to  the  rank  of  prince  in  1834,  on  account 
of  the  military  reputation  of  one  of  its  members,  Louis 
Adolphus,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  commanders  of  the 
Russian  army  in  the  ware  against  Napoleon. 

Louis  Adolphus,  count  of  Wittgenstein,  bom  in  17G9, 
entered  the  Prussian  army,  and  made  his  first  campaign 
against  France  in  1793.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
Russian  service,  and  fought  with  great  distinction  against 
the  French  and  the  Turks.  In  the  campaign  of  1807,  in 
Prussia  and  Poland,  he  commanded  under  Benmngscn,  the 
Russian  field-marshal,  and  was  highly  distinguished  by 
the  etnperor  Alexander.  Napoleon  having  invaded 
Russia  in  1812,  Count  Wittgenstein  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Russian  army,  which 
was  to  cover  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
which  were  at  Riga.  He  defended  his  position  success- 
fully, during  the  whole  war,  against  Marshal  Macdonald, 
whom  he  finally  drove  back  towards  the  Prussian  frontier. 
The  corps  of  Wittgenstein  having  suffered  lew  than  the 
rest  of  the  Russians,  it  was  employed  as  vanguard,  and 
Wittgenstein  entered  Berlin  on  the  11th  of  March,  1813. 
Kutusow,  the  Russian  field-marshal,  having  died  early  in 
1813,  Wittgenstein  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  combined  Russian  ana  Prussian  forces.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  issued  those  famous  but  bombastic  proclamations 
by  which  he  intended  to  rouse  the  German  nation,  and,  in 
particular,  the  Saxons,  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
allied  powers.  He  lost  the  battles  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen, 
but  effected  his  retreat  so  well  that  Napoleon  could  not  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  his  victories.  When  Austria  adhered 
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to  the  coalition  (August,  1813>,  Prince  8chwarzenberg  was 
invested  with  the  command-in-chief  of  the  united  force*  of 
the  allies,  and  Wittgenstein  was  superseded  in  his  command 
by  Barclay  de  Tolly  for  the  Russian  forces,  and  by  Bliicher 
for  the  Prussian  array.  He  nevertheless  continued  in  com- 
mand of  a strong  division  of  the  Russian  army,  and  in  the 
hattlc  of  Leipzig  (16th-l8th  October,  1813)  was  at  the  head 
of  70.000  men,  with  whom  he  occupied  the  position  round 
the  villages  of  Mark-Kleeberg,  Wachau,  ana  Liebcrtwolk- 
witx.  In  the  campaign  of  1814,  in  France,  Wittgenstein, 
in  the  beginning  of  February,  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  but  Napoleon  defeated  him  in  the 
battles  of  Mormant  and  Nangis.  After  the  war  with  Na- 
poleon was  terminated  by  the  two  peaces  of  Paris, 
Alexander  rewarded  him  with  extensive  estates  in  Pe- 
dal in,  and  put  on  the  count’s  coat  of  arms  the  inscription 
‘Meine  Ehre  geb’ ich  Niemand’  (‘I  give  my  honour  to 
nobody').  The  merchants  of  St.  Petersburg  presented 
him  with  the  sum  of  150,000  silver  rubles  (30,000/.).  In 
1826  Wittgenstein  was  created  a field-marshal,  and,  in 
1828,  the  emperor  Nicholas  gave  him  the  command-in- 
chief  against  the  Turks.  The  first  campaign  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  the  Pmth  and  the  Danube,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Braila,  Isakcha,  Varna,  and  other  fortresses, 
which  were  taken  by  the  Russians.  These  advantages 
however  were  balanced  by  some  severe  losses,  and  gene- 
rally the  result  of  the  campaign  did  not  answer  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  Russian  officers,  who  would  have 
preferred  a bold  and  enterprising  general  to  a leader  whom 
they  believed  to  be  subject  to  infirmities,  which  however 
were  less  the  result  of  age  than  of  fatigue.  Wittgenstein 
was  recalled  on  the  18th  of  February,  1829,  but  the  em- 
peror did  not  dismiss  him  without  giving  him  new  proofs 
of  his  esteem  and  generosity.  Wittgenstein  retired  to  his 
estates  in  Podolia,  where  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1843.  In  1834  the  king  of  Prussia  conferred 
upon  him  and  his  successors  the  title  of  prince.  The  different 
histories  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon  give  a full  account  of 
the  principal  military  exploits  of  Wittgenstein  ; especially 
Von  Odeleben,  * Napoleon’s  Feldzug  in  Sachsen,’  3rd  edit., 
1841 ; Von  Plotho,  * DerKrieg  in  Deutschland  und  Frank- 
reich  in  1813  und  1814,’  4 vols.,  1818. 

( Conversations- J^eriron  der  Gegenicart.') 

WITZLEBEN,  KARL  AUGUST  FRIEDRICH  VON, 
better  known  as  a writer  by  hi*  literary  pseudonym  of  Von 
Tromlitz,  the  name  of  his  father's  estate  near  Weimar, 
where  he  was  bom  March  17,  1772.  At  the  age  of  nine 
he  was  enrolled  among  the  pages  at  the  court  of  Weimar, 
and  there  had  Musaeus  and  Herder  for  his  instructors. 
Having  entered  very  early  into  the  Prussian  service  he 
obtained  advancement  in  it,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Rhine  campaigns  of  1792-95.  It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  he  made  his  first  literary  attempt,  being 
engaged  by  a publisher  to  complete  a work  entitled  4 Avan- 
turen  der  Deutschen  am  Rhine,’  the  author  of  which  lived 
only  to  finish  the  first  volume  ; and  he  also  wrote  several 
political  pamphlets,  at  that  period,  and  his  romance  4 Das 
Btille  Thai.’  Though  Schiller  encouraged  him  to  cultivate 
his  literary  talent,  that  production  was  his  last,  until  about 
twenty  years  afterwards,  when  he  again  appeared  as  a 
writer. 

During  that  interval  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
military  service,  of  which  he  experienced  a great  deal  in 
various  campaigns; — was  at  the  battle  of  Jena ; was  taken 
prisoner  at  Prenzlau ; became  a commander  of  infantry  in 
the  army  of  the  grand-duke  of  Berg  (Murat) ; had  a regi- 
ment in  the  Peninsular  war,  in  1811,  when  he  was  posted 
near  Burgos ; afterwards  entered  the  allied  army  against 
France  ; and  in  1813  became  a colonel  in  the  Russian  ser- 
vice. At  the  general  peace  his  military  career  terminated, 
and  he  retired  to  Bencnlitz  near  Halle,  where  he  followed 
farming  for  about  the  next  seven  years,  when  he  went  to 
Berlin,  and  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  made  literature  his  sole 
occupation.  He  did  not  however  remain  at  Berlin  matiy 
years,  but  in  1826  removed  to  Dresden,  in  which  city  and 
its  neighbourhood  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  July 
9,  1839. 

That  ‘Tromlitz’  was  both  a fertile  writer  and  a favourite 
one  with  the  public,  is  tolerably  evident  from  three  edi- 
tions of  his  collected  tales  and  novels — two  in  36,  the  last 
in  27  volumes — having  passed  through  the  press  between 
1833  and  1840.  He  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  his 
historical  romances— a species  of  literature  greatly  in 


vogue,  and  in  which  he  took  Scott  for  his  model,  and  with 
perhaps  as  much  success  as  any  other  of  his  imitators.  In- 
terest of  story,  cleverness  of  invention,  and  an  agreeable 
style  of  narrative,  sufficiently  recommended  his  produc- 
tions of  that  class  to  readers  in  general,  though  it  has  been 
alleged  that  they  show  no  very  great  knowledge  of  history 
or  deep  insight  into  human  nature.  Those  of  most  note 
among  them  are: — 4 Die  Pappenheimer,’ 4 Franz  von  Siek- 
ingen,’  4 Mutius  Sforza,’  4 Das  Lcben  des  Markgrafen 
Albrecht  von  Brandenburg,’  and  4 Die  Carracas.’  lie  also 
displayed  some  dramatic  talent  in  his  4 Douglas’  (1826), 
but  not  with  such  success  as  to  encourage  him  to  pursue 
that  career. 

( Con versations-Lexicon  der  Neuesten  Zeit ; Wolff,  En- 
cyclnpddie  der  Deutschen  National  Litteratur.) 

WIVELISCOMBE.  [Son  khs  ktsuirk.] 

WOAD  (Isatis  tine  ton  a ) is  a plant  which  was  once  cul- 
tivated in  Britain  to  a great  extent  for  the  blue  dye  ex- 
tracted from  it  It  has  been  greatly  superseded  by  indigo, 
which  gives  a stronger  and  finer  blue;  out  on  some  soils  it 
might  be  still  cultivated  to  great  advantage,  especially  as 
it  is  said  to  improve  the  quality  and  colour  of  indigo  when 
mixed  with  it  in  a certain  proportion. 

The  woad  is  a plant  of  the  natural  order  of  the  Cruciferae, 
classed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  Tetradynamia  siliculoea.  It  has 
a strong  tap-root,  which  lasts  two  years.  The  height  of  the 
plant  when  in  perfection  is  from  three  to  four  feet.  It 
throws  out  many  branches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  smooth,  the  lower  on  foot- 
stalks, large  and  spear-shaped,  the  upper  embracing  the 
stem  and  arrow-shaped.  Tne  flowers  are  yellow,  in  pani- 
cles at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  & heart- 
shaped  pod,  with  two  valves  containing  one  seed  only. 
It  grows  well  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  very 
hardy. 

It  is  still  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  south 
of  France  and  Flanders.  It  requires  a good  substantial 
soil  of  considerable  depth  and  fertility ; for  the  larger  and 
more  numerous  the  leaves  are,  the  more  profit  is  derived 
from  the  plant.  A wet  clay  soil  is  not  at  all  suited  to  its 
growth,  nor  a loose  sandy  one.  The  first  would  prevent 
its  roots  striking  sufficiently  deep  in  search  of  nourishment, 
and  the  latter  would  be  too  loose,  and  not  keep  up  a suf- 
ficient degree  of  moisture. 

When  it  was  largely  cultivated  in  England,  old  pastures 
ploughed  up  afforded  the  best  soil  for  the  woad  to  grow  in. 
These  were  often  taken  at  a very  high  rent  for  two  years 
by  men  who  made  it  their  business  to  cultivate  the  woad 
and  prepare  the  colour,  and  who  found  it  a profitable  spe- 
culation. In  consequence  of  this  practice  some  proprietors 
prohibited  their  tenants  from  cultivating  woad,  a short- 
sighted policy  equally  injurious  to  both.  To  have  good 
woad  the  land  should  be  naturally  very  rich,  or  much 
manure  should  be  intimately  mixed  with  it  some  time  be- 
fore ; nothing  but  completely  decomposed  dung  should  be 
used,  or  compost  made  on  purpose  a long  time  before. 

The  land,  having  been  prepared  by  repeated  ploughing* 
and  perfectly  clean,  is  laid  into  narrow  beds  with  deep 
intervals.  On  these  beds  the  seed  is  sown  in  February  or 
very  early  in  March.  It  is  sometimes  sown  broadcast,  and 
the  plants  thinned  out,  but  sowing  it  in  drills,  two  rows  on 
a four-feet  bed,  is  much  the  best  practice.  The  drills  are 
one  foot  from  the  edge,  with  two  feet  clear  between 
them ; some  make  five-feet  beds,  and  there  is  an  interval 
of  thirty  inches  between  the  rows,  which  allows  of  better 
cleaning,  and  gives  the  plants  more  room  to  spread.  When 
the  plants  are  come  up  in  the  rows,  they  must  be  thinned 
out  by  hand,  leaving  the  strongest  about  two  feet  apart ; the 
leaves  will  soon  fill  up  the  intervals.  They  begin  to  ripen 
in  June.  They  are  fit  to  gather  when  they  begin  to  droop 
and  become  yellowish.  This  should  be  done  in  very  dry 
weather,  and  after  the  dew  is  off.  The  leaves  of  the  woad  are 
either  twisted  of!'  close  to  the  stems  or  cut  down  with  a sickle. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  that  no  dirt  or  earth  adhere*  to 
them.  Some  recommend  taking  off  the  lower  leaves  first, 
when  they  appear  ripe  by  drooping  and  turning  yellow, 
and  letting  the  upper  leaves  remain  till  they  show  the  same 
appearance  ; then  nothing  but  ripe  leaves  will  be  gathered. 
Tins  stripping  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  as  the 
leaves  grow  again.  The  plants  destined  for  seed  are  only 
stripped  once  or  twice,  for  fear  of  weakening  them.  It 
might  probably  be  advantageous  not  to  ship  them  at  all, 
but  to  leave  the  whole  strength  for  the  formation  of  the 
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teed,  which  will  be  larger,  and  produce  finer  plants  the 
next  year. 

The  first  gathering  of  the  leaves  is  the  best ; they 
should  therefore  be  kept  separate  to  obtain  the  best  dye. 
Ah  soon  as  the  leaves  are  gathered,  the  beds  should  be  well 
and  deeply  hoed  or  dug,  to  give  a fresh  impulse  to  the  roots. 

The  leaves  are  naturally  full  of  sap,  and  soon  begin  to 
decompose  if  laid  in  a neap.  They  should  therefore  be 
partially  dried,  and  immediately  carried  to  the  mill  to  be 
manufactured. 

There  is  a variety  of  this  plant  cultivated  in  Flanders 
and  about  Valenciennes,  which  has  seeds  of  a violet 
colour  and  the  leaves  very  smooth ; it  is  larger  than  the 
other,  and  gives  a better  dye.  It  is  that  which  is  cul- 
tivated near  Avignon,  whence  the  best  woad  dye  is  pro- 
cured. The  leaves  are  ground  in  a mill,  like  an  oil-mill, 
into  a paste,  which  when  quite  uniform  and  smooth  is  laid 
in  heaps  under  a shed,  and  pressed  with  the  hands  or  feet 
into  a mass : each  addition  is  carefully  joined  to  the  pre- 
ceding, so  that  the  whole  crop  forms  a long  heap.  A fer- 
mentation is  soon  established,  by  which  the  blue  dye  is 
separated.  A black  crust  is  formed  all  over  the  heap, 
which  keeps  in  the  gases  produced.  If  any  part  of  this 
crust  is  cracked,  it  must  be  immediately  stopped  up  with 
some  of  the  paste.  It  takes  a fortnight  to  complete  the 
operation.  When  the  disengagement  of  phosphorated 
aramoniacal  gas  ceases,  which  is  soon  perceived  by  the 
smell,  the  heap  is  broken  up,  the  crust  is  mixed  with  the 
inside,  and  small  portions  like  bricks,  of  about  one  pound 
weight,  are  made  up  with  the  hands  by  pressure  in  a 
mould,  which  when  dry  are  fit  for  sale.  As  great  attention 
is  required  both  in  the  growing  and  preparing  of  the  woad, 
it  is  best  done  by  those  who  make  a trade  of  it,  and  have 
the  necessary  experience.  When  the  crop  succeeds,  the 
profit  is  very  considerable  ; but,  like  all  ether  crops,  it  is 
liable  to  many  accidents. 

Woad  is  often  shamefully  adulterated  by  mixing  earth 
and  other  impurities  with  it ; but  those  who  have  recourse 
to  such  deceit  always  suffer  in  the  end  by  the  loss  of  cha- 
racter and  the  consequent  decrease  of  their  trade  and  pro- 
fits. In  Germany  the  process  of  preparing  the  woad  is  1 
somewhat  different,  as  appears  by  a publication  on  the 
subject,  by  Mr.  Green.  The  leaves  are  first  washed,  and 
then  put  into  a tub  three-quarters  full  of  water,  and  kept 
under  water  by  blocks  of  wood  laid  on  them.  The  fer- 
mentation  soon  begins,  and  is  shown  by  a blue  scum  on 
the  water.  When  it  has  gone  oil  to  a certain  point,  the 
WAter  is  drawn  off  below,  and  it  comes  away  of  a deep 
green.  It  is  strained  through  a cloth,  the  remaining 
leaves  are  washed  with  fresh  water,  and  this  is  added  to 
the  first.  Lime-water  is  now  added,  in  the  proportions  of 
two  or  three  pounds  for  ever)'  ten  pounds  of  leaves  used, 
and  the  mixture  is  well  shaken  for  some  time  ; the  dye  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a powder,  as  starch  is  ; the  water 
is  decanted  off,  and  the  thick  part  at  the  bottom  is  filtered 
through  very  fine  cloths ; the  powder  which  remains  is 
washed  repeatedly,  till  the  water  comes  off  without  being 
discoloured.  The  residue  is  cut  into  squares  and  set  to 
drj'.  If  there  is  too  much  water  added  the  dye  is  inferior ; 
and  if  not  enough,  there  is  less  of  it.  The  exact  quantity 
can  only  l>e  decided  by  practice  and  experience. 

The  seed  will  vegetate  when  two  years  old,  but  cannot 
be  depended  on  after  that. 

Woad  is  also  occasionally  sown  as  food  for  cattle ; and 
as  everything,  old  and  new,  has  been  brought  forward  by 
the  late  renewed  zeal  for  agriculture,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  under  its  French  name  of « Pastel.’ 
Its  vigorous  growth  and  hardy  nature  have  recommended 
it ; but  it  wi)l  only  grow  in  very  rich  soils.  There  are 
many  other  plants  as  vigorous  and  hardy,  which  will  thrive 
well  in  inferior  soils,  and  therefore  are  to  be  preferred. 
But  for  its  dye  this  plant  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  good  rich  and  deep  soils. 

WOBURN.  [Bkofordshirk.] 

WODROW,  ROBERT,  an  antiquary  and  ecclesiastical 
historian,  second  son  of  James  Wodrow,  professor  of  divi- 
nity in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  bom  in  that  city  in 
1679.  He  studied  at  his  native  university,  which  he  entered 
in  1691.  While  studying  theology  under  his  father,  he 
was  appointed  librarian  or  the  college,  an  office  very  con- 
genial to  his  pursuits.  He  was  licensed  as  a preacher  in 
March,  1703,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  Eastwood  in  Renfrewshire,  a parish 


situated  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  His  history  from 
this  period  to  his  death  is  almost  entirely  that  of  his  literary 
labours.  He  felt  that  the  seclusive  and  light  duties  of  a 
retired  and  small  parish  gave  him  the  best  chance  of  leisure 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  projected  works,  and  though 
repeatedly  invited  to  accept  or  more  important  ministerial 
charges,  in  Glasgow  and  in  Stirling,  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  liis  days  at  Eastwood-  He  was  however  an  active 
church  politician : he  punctually  attended  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  and  had  much  influence  on  their  deliberations. 
He  was  chosen  one  of  a committee  of  Presbytery  to  act 
with  the  commission  of  the  Assembly  in  Edinburgh  for 
the  protection  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  occasion 
of  tne  Union  of  1707.  He  exerted  himself  in  opposing 
the  act  of  1712  for  re-establishing  patronage,  the  same 
which,  after  having  been  for  130  years  a source  of  division 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  caused  the  great  secession  of 
1843.  Wodrow  was  the  most  prominent  member  of  & 
committee  of  five  clergymen  who,  on  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  were  deputed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  pro- 
ceed to  London,  aud  urge  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
Patronage  Act.  Defeated  in  his  object,  he  became  con- 
spicuous amoug  his  brethren,  in  recommending  submis- 
sion to  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  in  giving  a beneficial  effect 
to  its  operations.  Yielding  however  on  this  point,  he  was 
one  of  those  clergy  who  steadily  resisted  the  imposition  of 
the  oath  of  abjuration ; a test  which  gradually  fell  into 
desuetude,  as  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  it  were  at 
the  same  time  among  the  best  friends  of  the  Hanover  suc- 
cession. Though  he  objected  to  the  tendering  of  tests 
involving  a principle  of  civil  government,  to  churchmen, 
he  was  a zealous  supporter  of  the  principle  of  subscribing 
articles  of  laith— that  is  to  say,  the  articles  of  faith  of  his 
own  church : and  he  conducted  a long  and  laborious  written 
controversy  on  the  subject  with  the  supporters  of  the  Inde- 
I pendent  principle  in  England  and  Ireland. 

He  died  on  21st  March,  1734.  It  remains  to  give  a 
; cursory  notice  of  his  literary  labours.  His  * History  ol  the 
, Sufic- rings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  Revolution,'  was  published  in  two  volumes,  folio,  in 
1721-1722.  A few  years  ago  it  was  a scarce  and  high- 
priced  book,  and  in  1829  it  was  republished  in  four 
volumes,  8vo.,  with  a memoir  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Burns  of  Paisley.  Wodrow  contemplated  a com- 
plete History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  a series  of  lives 
of  individuals  conspicuously  connected  with  it.  The  MS. 
of  this  large  work,  not  finally  corrected  for  the  press,  is 
ill  the  library  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  A consider- 
able number  of  the  Lives  have  been  printed  by  the  Mait- 
land Club,  and  a portion  of  the  work  is  among  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Wodrow  Society. 

Wodrow  was  a zealous  and  minute  historian.  In  narra- 
ting the  persecutions  of  the  Presbyterian  nonconformists 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  he  undertook  & subject  in 
relation  to  which  the  bitterest  feelings  of  indignation  were 
still  alive  in  the  circle  of  society  to  which  ne  belonged. 
The  book  is  written  in  a purely  partisan  spirit.  It  con- 
tains a good  deal  of  gossiping  scandal ; pays  little  respect  to 
the  characters  of  individuals  of  the  Episcopal  party,  and 
invariably  adopts  the  very  worst  view  of  their  motives.  It 
is  generally  admitted  however  to  be  faithful  as  a narrative 
of  public  occurrences,  aud  few  strictly  part  v narratives  can 
be  so  safely  relied  upon  as  the  1 history  of  the  troubles.’  It 
is  singular  that  the  calamities  he  had  to  record  had  not 
taught  the  author  the  principles  of  pure  toleration.  Pres- 
byterianism he  looked  upon  as  the  truth ; oppressing  it  he 
considered  equivalent  to  making  war  on  the  Deity,  and 
the  toleration  of  any  other  form  of  worship  he  viewed, 
as  something  only  a degree  less  wicked.  * The  king's 
softness,'  he  says,  speaking  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  ‘as 
to  Papists,  and  his  carelessness  to  execute  the  laws,  not 
only  against  them,  but  against  every  branch  of  wickedness 
now  abounding,  brought  him  into  great  contempt,  and 
every  one  did  according  to  his  own  eyes,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  king  or  settled  government.’  (Lift  of  Bruce , p. 
25.)  In  the  Advocate's  Library  there  are  six  closely  writ- 
ten volumes  called  ‘Wodrow’s  Analecta;'  a diary  and 
collection  of  anecdotes,  commencing  with  the  year  1701. 
It  is  partly  written  in  a secret  hand,  which  has  however 
been  deciphered.  This  curious  work  has  been  printed  by 
the  Maitland  Club,  it  exhibits  a mind  deeply  tinged  with 
a sort  of  dubious  superstition— many  spectral  and  pro- 
phetic stories  such  as  the  following  are  given,  not  as  events 
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for  which  the  narrator  ‘ pledges  his  belief,’  yet  always  as 
told  him  by  some  person  worthy  of  credit:  ‘Mr.  John 
Welsh  was  preaching  at  a conventicle,  and  ther  was  one 
cast  a loafe  at  him  when  preaching.  Mr.  Welsh  stoped, 
and  told  them  he  knew  not  the  person  that  had  done  soe, 
but  he  was  persuaded  ther  would  be  moe  persons  at  that 
person’s  death  then  ther  wer  hearing  him  preach  that 
day ; and  everybody  knowes  what  a confluence  ther  was 
at  Philip  Stainfield's  execution  for  murdering  his  father, 
and  this  Philip  was  the  person  that  thus  mocked  Mr. 
Welsh  in  his  youth.’  Of  course  all  the  miraculous  inter- 
positions and  special  providences  act  in  favour  of  the  nar- 
rator's own  side  in  church  politics.  The  * Wodrow  MSS.’ 
in  the  Advocate's  Library  amount  to  several  hundred 
volumes.  They  are  the  collections  made  by  the  historian  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  intended  works.  Many  of  them  are 
original  state-papers  ami  letters,  English  and  Scottish, 
bound  up  in  volumes,  with  contents  in  Wodrow  s hand- 
writing. Others  are  copies  taken  by  himself  of  documents 
of  which  the  originals  in  many  cases  are  not  now  to  be 
found.  This  collection,  with  his  printed  works,  and  many 
hundreds  of  long  letters  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  are  a 
striking  illustration  of  his  zeal  and  untiring  industry.  In 
May,  1841,  the  ‘ Wodrow  Society’  already  referred  to  was 
instituted  ‘for  the  publication  or  the  works  of  the  fathers 
and  early  writers  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotlaud.’ 

(Works  referred  to.) 

WOELFL,  JOSEPH,  a composer  and  a performer  on 
the  piano-forte,  who  much  distinguished  himself  by  his 
talents  during  his  short  life,  was  bom  at  Salzburg,  in  1772, 
where  he  received  instructions  from  Leopold  Mozart,  father  ; 
of  the  illustrious  Wolfgang,  and  from  Michael  Haydn, 
brother  of  the  no  less  illustrious  father  of  modern  symphony. 
After  a short  musical  tour  he  reached  Vienna  in  1795,  and 
there  successfully  produced  his  first  opera.  He  then  visited 
Dresden,  Berlin, 'Hamburg,  &c.,  and  arrived  in  London  in 
1790,  where  he  remained,  composing  and  giving  lessons, 
two  years,  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  in  all  those  cities 
excited  great  admiration  by  his  powers  of  execution.  He 
returned  to  England  in  a few  months,  and  resided  in  its 
capital  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1811. 

As  a pianist,  Woelfl  exhibited  very  extraordinary  powers. 
His  hands,  which  were  of  gigantic  dimensions,  enabled  him 
to  do,  by  means  of  their  capacious  grasp  and  strength, 
what  none  of  his  contemporaries  could  accomplish,  thus 
making  him,  as  it  were,  the  precursor  of  the  living  Hut  1 berg; 
and  his  profound  knowledge  of  harmony  qualified  him  to 
turn  to  the  best  advantage  the  prodigality  of  nature,  if  it 
may  be  so  considered.  Ills  compositions  are  numerous,  ex- 
tending to  nearly  every  branch  oi  the  art,  and  all  prove  him 
to  have  been  a thorough-bred  musician,  though  many  were 
written  principally  with  a view  to  sale,  and  several  are 
too  elaborate  and  too  difficult  to  be  popular.  Nevertheless, 
had  he  not  indulged  to  excess  in  tnat  habit  which  in  his 
day  was  so  prevalent  with  his  countrymen,  and  which 
brought  hi»  life  to  a close  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  he  probably  would  have  made  a reputation  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  great  musical  triumvirate  of  modern 
Germany. 

WOIDE,  CHARLES  GODFREY,  was  a native  of  Hol- 
land, or  of  Poland  according  to  Lei'ebvre-Cauchy,  in  the 
‘ Bingraphie  Universelle,’  who  also  says  that  he  was  born 
in  1725,  and  that  he  studied  at  Frankfort -on-the-Oder  and 
at  Leyden.  In  1770  he  was  invited  to  England,  being  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  the  German  Royal  Chapel,  St.  James  $, 
where  he  afterwards  became  reader  also.  In  1782  he  was 
appointed  assistant-librarian  at  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
department  of  natural  history,  and  soon  afterwards  in  the 
department  of  printed  booKs.  The  university  of  Copen- 
hagen conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1786 
the  university  of  Oxford  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law. 
In  1788  he  was  chosen  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  1790,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit 
in  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  he  died  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  his  apartments  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr. 
Woide  left  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  who  died  in  1782. 
His  principal  literary  productions  are 1,  ‘ Mathurin 
Veyssi&re  la  Croze,  Lexicon  Aegyptiaco-Latinum  ex  ve- 
teribus  illius  Linguae  Monumentis,  quod  in  Compendium 
redegit  Christ ianus  Scholtz  ; Notulas  quasdam  et  Imlicem 
adjecit  C.  G.  Woide,’  e Typographia  Clarendon.  Oxford, 
1775,  4to.  This  is  a dictionary  of  the  Coptic  language, 
which  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury by  the  learned  French  refugee  I<*  Croze,  who  pub- 
lished his  preface  to  it  in  1722,  in  the  * Bremer  Enheme- 
riden.’  The  work  however  remained  in  MS.,  which  was 
revised,  abridged  in  some  places,  and  completed  in  others 
by  Scholtz.  The  revised  MS.  became  the  property  of  the 
library  of  Leyden,  where  it  was  examined  by  Woide,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  it.  It  is  said  that  there 
was  then  no  printing-office  in  this  country  provided  with 
Coptic  characters,  and  the  university  of  Oxford  liberally 
undertook  to  bear  the  expense.  Part  of  the  work  was  already 
printed,  when  Woide  was  requested  to  make  some  additions 
to  it,  which  he  could  only  do  for  the  three  last  letters  of  the 
Coptic  alphabet : he  also  added  an  index.  2,  ‘Christianas 
Scholtz,  Grammatioa  Aegyptiaca  utriusque  dialecti,  edit® 
& C.  G.  Woide,’  Oxford,  1778,  4to.  This  was  a MS.  of  the 
learned  Scholtz,  who  had  revised  the  dictionary  of  La 
Croze : it  was  very  voluminous,  and  Woide  abridged  it  so 
as  to  come  into  one  printed  volume  in  4to.  He  also  made 
additions,  and  that  part  of  the  grammar  which  relates  to 
the  Sahidic  dialect  of  the  Coptic  language  is  entirely  by 
Dr.  Woide.  3,  ‘ Novum  Test&raentum  Graecuro,  4 Codice 
MS.  Alexandrino  qui  Londini  in  Bibliotheca  Muaei  Bri- 
tannici  aaservatur,  descript  uni  k C.  G.  Woide,'  &c.,  ex 
Prelo  Joannis  Nichols,  Typis  Jacksonian  is,  1786,  fol.  The 
Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Bible  in  the  British  Museum  'King’s 
MS.,1,D.  viii.)  is  of  great  value,  [Alexandrine  Codex.] 
As  Dr.  Woide  required  the  collations  of  the  Vatican  and 
other  MS.  made  tor  Dr.  Bentley,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  doctor's  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  rector  of 
Nailston  near  Ashby  in  Leicestershire,  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  those  collations,  and  who  allowed  Woide  to  collate 
them  during  a fortnight  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Gallaway,  the  vicar  ot  Hinckley.  Dr.  Woide  transcribed 
the  part  of  the  Alexandrine  MS.  which  he  intended  to 
publish  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  collated  it  twice  with 
the  original : Dr.  John  Butler,  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  as- 
sisted hirn  in  the  transcription,  and  Mr.  Ilarper,  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  the  collating.  Woide  wrote  a Latin 
preface  to  this  work,  in  which  he  gi%*es  a critical  investi- 
gation of  the  history  and  merits  of  the  Alexandrine  MS. 

(John  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  vol.  ix.,  p.  9-14.) 

WOKEY  CAVERN,  [Somersetshire.] 

WOKINGHAM.  [Berkshire.] 

WOLCOTT,  JOHN,  better  known  by  his  assumed  name 
of  Peter  Pindar,  was  born  at  Dodbrooke  in  Devonshire, 
about  the  beginning  of  17%.  His  father,  a substantial 
, yeoman,  died  about  the  time  his  son  attained  his  eleventh 
year.  John  received  the  rudiments  of  hi*  education  at  the 
free-school  of  Kingsbridge,  a neighbouring  market-town ; 
and  was,  after  his  father's  death,  placed  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fisher,  master  of  a grammar-school  at  Bodmin.  He 
described  himself,  in  after  life,  as  having  been  a dull 
scholar,  but  as  having  showed  even  at  that  early  age  a 
turn  for  versifying. 

On  leaving  school  he  was  removed  to  Fowey  in  Cornwall, 
to  the  house  of  an  uncle,  who  was  a medical  practitioner. 
This  gentleman  sent  his  nephew  to  reside  lor  a year  in 
Normandy,  with  a view  to  attain  a command  of  the  French 
language.  On  his  return  John  Wolcot  became  his  uncle's 
apprentice  for  seven  years.  At  the  termination  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  completed  his  medical  education  by  the 
usual  attendance  in  a London  hospital.  He  appears  to 
have  applied  himself  with  sufficient  diligence  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  his  future  profession ; but  he  much  annoyed 
his  uncle  and  two  aunts  by  his  cultivating  his  talents* for 
versifying  and  painting. 

In  1767  Sir  William  Trelawney  was  appointed  governor 
of  Jamaica,  and  Wolcot,  who  had  some  connection  with 
the  family,  was  invited  to  accompany  him.  Before  leaving 
England,  Wolcot  procured  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  His  hopes  of  obtaining  a lucrative 
practice  in  Jamaica  were  soon  dispelled.  Tne  white  po- 
pulation was  not  numerous,  and  tne  coloured  could  not 
pay.  The  incumbent  of  a valuable  living  in  the 
island  being  dangerously  ill,  the  governor  suggested  to  his 
young  friend  that  he  might  obtain  preferment  in  the  church. 
Wolcot  upon  this  hint  proceeded  to  England,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  London  ; but  on  his  return  the 
clergyman  whom  he  was  to  succeed  had  recovered,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  contented  with  the  curacy  of  Vere. 
His  clencal  duties  he  is  said  to  have  utterly  neglected : his 
real  employment  was  officiating  as  master  of  ceremonies  to 
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the  governor.  After  the  death  of  Sir  William  Trelawney, 
in  17G8,  Wolcott  accompanied  his  widow  to  England,  and 
never  returned  to  the  W est  Indies. 

The  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  attempt- 
ing to  establish  himself  as  a physician  at  Truro,  Helstone, 
and  other  towns  in  Cornwall.  In  this  he  uniformly  failed, 
apparently  on  account  of  an  invincible  propensity  to  live  as 
a practical  humorist  and  satirise  his  neighbours.  During  his 
residence  at  Truro,  some  songs  of  his  composition  were  set 
to  music  by  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  and  first  intro- 
duced him  to  general  notice.  In  1778  he  published  his 
first  composition  in  that  peculiar  style  which  not  long 
after  obtained  for  him  such  a high  and  continued  popu- 
larity— ‘The  Epistle  to  the  Reviewers.*  It  was  during 
Wolcott's  residence  at  Truro  too  that  he  detected  the 
lalents  of  the  self  taught  artist  Opie.  With  this  prottfgA  he, 
in  1780,  transferred  his  residence  to  the  metropolis.  Wol- 
cott's own  account  of  this  adventure  is  as  follows: — ‘At 
length  I proposed  to  him  to  go  first  to  Exeter  and  after- 
wards to  London,  and  having  lost  an  income  of  300/.  or 
400/.  by  the  change  of  scene,  entered  into  a written  engage- 
ment, by  which  it  was  agreed  we  should  share  the  joint 
profits  in  equal  divisions.  We  actually  did  so  for  a year ; 
out  at  the  end  of  that  time  my  pupil  told  me  I might  re- 
turn to  the  country,  as  he  couhf  now  do  for  himself.’  That 
his  pupil,  as  he  terms  him,  should  have  done  so  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Wolcott  con- 
tributed anything  to  the ‘joint  profits;’  or  that  he  really 
sustained  any  pecuniary  loss  by  nis  change  of  residence. 

No  opening  offering  itself  in  the  metropolis,  either  in 
physic  or  divinity,  Wolcott  was  obliged  to  oetake  himself 
to  nis  pen  for  support.  His  satirical  and  artistical  taste* 
suggested  the  subject  of  his  first  publication : 4 Lyric  Odes 
lo  the  Royal  Academicians  for  1782,  by  Peter  Pindar,  Esq., 
a distant  relation  of  the  Poet  of  Thebes,  and  Laureate  to 
the  Academy,'  took  the  town  by  surprise.  The  justice  of 
many  of  his  remarks,  the  reckless  daring  of  the  personalities, 
the  quaintness  of  the  style,  were  something  so  entirely  new 
that  the  work  obtained  immediate  popularity.  Encouraged 
by  sucres#  the  author  returned  to  trie  attack  in  1783,  1785, 
and  1780.  But  he  soon  discovered  that,  in  order  to  keep 
alive  the  first  impression,  he  must  vary  his  themes : and 
that  the  more  daring  he  was  in  the  selection  of  his  objects 
of  attack,  the  more  would  his  works  be  run  after,  and  the 
less  would  he  incur  anv  real  danger.  The  king,  ministers, 
opposition  leader*,  and  authors,  were  assailed  in  succession. 
The  latest  public  gossip  was  sure  to  be  versified  by  Peter 
Pindar,  and  to  be  sought  after  with  avidity.  Partly  by 
real  talent,  and  partly  by  the  most  licentious  personality,  ' 
bis  works,  as  they  issued  in  succession  from  the  pres*,  con- 
tinued to  be  run  after  for  a period  of  nearly  forty  years. 
A collected  edition  of  them  was  published  in  1812,  but  it  : 
is  defective,  for  they  were  so  numerous  that  the  author 
himself  could  not  retain  them  all  in  his  memory.  An  im- 
perfect list  of  Dr.  Wolcott’s  works  printed  at  the  end  of 
fiis  life  in  the  ‘Annual  Biography’  for  1819  enumerates  no 
leas  than  sixty-four. 

There  is  a fashion  in  the  burlesque  poetry  of  every  age 
that  is  palatable  to  the  public  of  that  age  only.  The  sub- 
jects of  Wolcott’s  verses  were  ephemeral : they  are  now  for- 
gotten except  by  the  students  of  the  memoirs,  pamphlets, 
and  forgotten  literature  of  his  time.  These  circumstances 
will  prevent  their  continuing  generally  popular.  But  the 
few  curious  inquirers  who  have  a taste  for  the  obsolete  will 
acknowledge  that  Wolcott's  popularity  was  not  entirely 
earned  by  his  audacious  personalities.  His  versification  is 
nervous,  though  not  varied  in  its  modulation  ; his  language 
is  racy  and  idiomatic  ; his  wit,  though  sometimes  forced,  is 
often  genuine  ; and  through  all  his  puns  and  quaintnesscs 
there  runs  a vein  of  strong  manly  sense. 

The  personal  character  of  Wolcott  is  notan  amiable  one. 
His  attempt  to  support  himself  by  the  labours  of  Opie  has 
already  been  noticed.  After  all  his  biting  satires  on 
George  III.  and  Pitt,  he  accepted  a pension  rrom  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  Pitt  was  the  head — not  to  laud  it  (for 

raise  was  not  in  his  nature)  but  to  vituperate  its  opponents. 

le  took  orders  and  even  officiated  as  a clergyman,  though 
an  avowed  and  profane  unbeliever.  He  bad  a shrewd 
intellect ; a iust  taste  in  the  arts  of  design  and  music  (a 
scries  of  his  landscapes  was  engraved  by  Aiken,  and  pub- 
lished iu  1797  under  the  title  * Picturesque  Views;’  and 
some  of  his  tunes  have  attained  a permanent  popularity) ; 
and  lm  literary  compositions  hnve  the  finish  of  an  artist. 


But  his  utter  selfishness  rendered  these  intellectual  tastes 
scarcely  more  elevated  in  him  than  his  sensual  appetite*, 
which  were  equally  regulated  by  taste  and  judgment.  He 
was  the  perfection  of  a self-indulgent  voluptuary  both  in 
phvsical  and  intellectual  respects. 

Wolcott’s  constitution  was  probably  naturally  Btrong,  for 
he  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one.  But  for 
many  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  the  victim  of 
asthma,  very  deaf,  and  almost  entirely  blind.  His  mind 
however  retained  its  full  powers.  He  lived  only  for  him- 
self; declined  dinner  invitations  ‘to  avoid  the  danger  of 
loading  his  stomach  with  more  than  nature  required  ;’  lay 
in  bed  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  because  ‘it  would  be 
folly  in  me  to  be  groping  around  my  drawing-room,’  and 
because  ‘ when  up  and  in  motion  I am  obliged  to  carry  a 
load  of  eleven  or  twelve  stone,  while  here  I have  only  a 
few  ounces  of  blankets  to  support  ;*  and  when  out  of  bed 
he  amused  himself  with  his  violin,  or  examining,  as  well  ns 
his  sight  permitted,  his  crayons  and  pictures.  He  showed 
no  aversion  to  receive  notoriety-hunters  who  came  to  see 
and  hear  ' Peter  Pindar,’  but  evinced  no  desire  for  society. 
He  left  a considerable  property  to  his  relations.  John 
Wolcott  died  on  the  14th  of  January,  1819,  and  was  interred 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden. 

{The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  1820.) 

WOLF,  Canis  lupus,  Linn.  Lieutenant-colonel  Hamil- 
ton Smith  makes  Lupus  the  first  section  of  his  first  sub- 
genus,  Chaon,  of  the  Diurnal  Cunidee  or  Canine  group 
furnished  with  a round  pupil  of  the  eye. 

In  this  section  he  comprises  the  common  Wolf,  Lupus 
vulgaris;  the  Black  Wolf,  Lupus  h/ctmn : the  Dusky 
Wolf,  Lujms  nubilus , Wied : and  the  Wolf  of  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America,  Lupus  Mtwicanus,  Smith. 

In  the  second  section,  Lynscus , or,  as  he  terms  the 
group,  the  Lyciscan  Dogs,  he  places  the  North  American 
Wolf,  Lyriscus  latrans : and  the  Caygotte  of  Mexico,  Lyc is- 
cus  cagottus,  Smith. 

With  regard  to  the  American  Wolves,  Colonel  Smith 
remarks  that  whether  they  be  distinct  from  those  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  or  primeval  varieties,  is  not  as  yet 
satisfactorily  established.  The  high  authority  of  l)r. 
Richardson,  he  observes,  leans  towards  the  opinion  that 
they  are  different  species ; while  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Wied,  perhaps  still  more  practically  conversant  with  the 
races  of  both  continents,  thinks  that  tney  are  not  specifically 
distinct.  To  this  last-mentioned  opinion  Colonel  Smith 
states  that  his  own  somewhat  extensive  researches  lead 
him  to  subscribe  ; but  he  qualifies  this  statement  by  ob- 
serving that  while  our  ideas  respecting  the  characteristics 
of  species  remain  unsettled,  the  difference  of  conclusion  is, 
pernans  only  formtilar. 

In  M.  Lesson's  Manuel , the  following  existing  wolves 
appear  as  distinct  species, — the  Common  Wolf,  Cams 
lupus , Linn. ; the  Mexican  Wolf,  Canis  Mfriranus,  Desm. ; 
the  Red  Wolf,  Canis  jubatus,  Desm.  : the  Prairie  Wolf, 
Canis  latrans,  Harl. ; and  the  Dusky  Wolf,  Loup  odorant, 
Canis  nubilus,  8av. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Wolrrs. — Colonel 
Smith  observes  that  the  typical  Wolf  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  the  varieties  belonging  to  this  tribe  in  America,  may 
be  described  ns  animals  occupying  the  two  continents 
from  within  the  Arctic  circle  on  the  north,  to  Spain,  and 
perhaps  to  Marocco  on  the  west  side  of  the  Old  Continent ; 
to  Syria,  and  beyond  the  Crishna  in  India ; ami  to  near  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  New  World.  Farther  south,  in 
the  last-mentioned  part  of  the  globe,  thevare,  he  remarks, 
replaced  by  an  aberrant  canine,  the  Red  Wolf  of  Cuvier; 

! and  in  the  find,  by  hyienas,  the  Painted  Lycnon  or  Canis 
s>ictus,  and  perhaps  by  other  species  not  a*  yet  fully  deve- 
loped. 4 In  China,’  says  Colonel  Smith,  1 wolves  abound  in 
the  province  of  \’antung[Changtung?];  but  how  far  they  arc 
found  to  the  south  is  not  known.  Buffon,  from  the  account 
of  Adancon  (Adanson asserts  the  existence  of  a powerful 
race  of  w olves  in  the  Senegal  country,  hunting  in  company 
with  the  lion ; but  the  name  is  most  likely  applied  to  an 
hvapna,  a lycaon,  or  one  of  the  red  chrysean  group.’  (A'a- 
t ura list's  Library.) 

The  following  must  be  the  passage  alluded  to : Adanson 
states  that  one  night  a lion  and  a wolf  (loup)  entered  to- 
gether in  the  court  of  the  house  where  he  slept ; they 
raised  themselves  by  turns  by  placing  their  feet  on  the 
timber-work  of  the  roof  I'comblc’!,  as  lie  could  easily  hear, 
and  carried  off  their  provision.  In  the  morning  the  occu  ■ 
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piers  of  the  dwelling  were  satisfied,  from  the  well-marked 
impressions  of  their  leet  in  the  sand,  that  the  animals  came 
together,  and  perceived  the  place  whence  they  had  taken 
away  two  fish:  doubtless,  says  Adanson,  each  took  his 
own.  This  theft,  he  adds,  was  moderate  for  two  such  car- 
nivorous animals,  but  they  did  not  choose  the  smallest. 
‘ I do  not  know,’  continues  the  French  traveller,  * that  it 
has  been  before  observed  that  the  wolf  goes  (fraye)  with 
the  lion  ; nevertheless  the  fact  is  not  extraordinary ; there 
are  daily  proots  of  it  in  this  country,  and  every  evening  the 
wolf  may  be  heard  howling  at  the  side  of  the  lion.  I have 
witnessed  the  same  thing  a hundred  times  in  all  my  voy- 
ages on  the  Niger*,  and  I know,  without  possibility  of  (toubt, 
that  the  wolf  is  often  found  with  the  lion  without  having 
anything  to  fear.  It  is  not  that  the  size  of  the  African 
wolf,  which  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  wolf  of  Europe, 
makes  any  impression  on  the  lion ; it  is  only  because  the 
flesh  of  the  former  is  no  temptation  to  the  latter:  and 
what  confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is  that  I never  saw  the 
two  lions  which  were  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  village  ol' 
Senega]  attack  the  dogs  which  were  exposed  to  them,  or 
which  they  met  when  they  were  unchained ; whereas  they 
fell  upon  the  first  horse  or  child  which  came  in  their 
wav.’ 

Le  Vaillant  and  the  French  generally  call  the  Spotted 
Hyaena  Loup  tacheti ; and  the  terms  Tirre  and  Tigresse 
are  used  generally  for  any  large  spotted  cat.  Thus  we 
have  an  account  of  the  * Hardie»se  du  tigre’  in  Adunson's 
very  next  sentence,  where  he  says — * Some  days  after  this 
visit  of  the  lion  with  the  wolf,  we  received  one  from  a 
tigress  which  came  to  the  same  place  with  her  young  one 
and  also  carried  away  two  fish.’  In  the  ‘ New  History  of 
Ethiopia,  being  a full  and  accurate  Description  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Abcssinia,  vulgarly,  though  erroneously,  called 
the  Empire  of  Prester  John.  In  four  books.  By  the 
learned  Job  Ludolphus,  author  of  the  Ethiopic  Lexicon. 
Made  English  by  J.  P.  Gent.  Folio,  London,  1G82,'— is 
the  following  passage: — ‘Tygcrs  and  panthers  are  much 
more  cruel  and  fierce  then  lyons,  for  they  never  spare 
mankind ; yet  they  covet  the  Ethiopians  before  white  men, 
as  more  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  dyet.  These  two  beasts 
differ  only  in  colour;  for  the  panthers  are  brown,  spotted 
with  black;  the  tigers  gold-coloured, with  fine  black  spots 
like  five-leaved  grass : they  are  beasts  of  a dreadful  cele- 
rity and  boldness;  by  night  they  break  into  villages,  and 
make  doleful  massacres  among  the  poor  innocent  cattle ; 
vet  Alvarez  affirms  that  these  butcheries  never  happen  in 
Midra-Bahri.’  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  the 
Tiger,  properly  so  called,  does  not  inhabit  Africa. 

European  Wolves. 

The  Common  Wolf. — Yellowish  or  fulvous  grey.  Hair 
harsh  and  strong,  longest  below  the  ears  and  on  the  neck 
(particularly  the  throat },  shoulders,  and  haunches.  Muzzle 
black : chocks  and  parts  above  the  eyes  ochreous, — grey  in 
very  old  subjects.  Upper  lip  and  chin  white.  Eyes  oblique. 
Tail  not  curling.  A blackish  streak  or  band  on  the  fore 
legs  about  the  carpus.  Height  at  the  shoulder  from  27  to 
2d  inches. 

Variety  white : cither  as  an  albino,  or,  according  to  the 
French  writers,  from  the  effect  of  the  northern  climate  in 
the  winter.  Colonel  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  white 
wolves  occurring  sometimes  among  the  races  of  middle 
Europe  arc  mere  cases  of  albinism. 

This  is  the  wolf  that  more  commonly  infests  the  western 
countries  of  Europe.  Cuvier  states  that  it  is  found  from 
Egypt  to  Lapland  and  seems  to  have  passed  over  into 
America.  Colonel  Smith  remarks  that  the  French  wolves 
are  generally  browner  and  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
Germany ; that  the  Russian  race  is  longer  and  appears 
more  bulky  and  formidable  from  the  great  quantity  of  long 
coarse  hair  on  the  cheeks,  gullet,  and  neck  ; their  eyes  are 
very  small  and  their  whole  aspect  peculiarly  savage  and 
sinister;  that  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  wolves  are  simi- 
lar to  the  Russian  in  form,  but  appear  heavier  and  deeper 
in  the  shoulder,  lighter  in  colour  than  the  Russian  race, 
and  in  winter  totally  white ; that  the  Alpine  wolves  are 
brownish-grey  and  smaller  than  the  French;  those  of  Italy 
and  to  the  eastward  towards  Turkey,  fulvous. 

This  is  the  variety,  most  probably,  which  formerly  lurked 
in  the  uncleared  woody  districts  of  the  British  islands ; for 
that  wolves  were  once  numerous  here  is  as  clear  as  tliat 

* He  means  the  Senegal.  See  An axtux,  M.,  »u!.  i. 


the  Bear  once  prowled  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  [Bear.] 
It  would  be  a waste  of  paper  and  space  to  detail  the 
documentary  evidence,  and  that  to  be  derived  from  ancient 
coins,  gems,  and  sculptures,  which  prove  that  the  Lupus  of 
the  Roman  historians  and  poets,  and  the  Lujk i which  was 
tabled  to  have  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus  was  the  same 
animal  with  the  antient  British  Wolf.  Whatever  the 
Romans  might  have  done  to  put  down  these  ferocious  but 
cowardly  beasts  of  prey,  they  left  enough  for  their  Saxon 
and  Norman  successors  to  do.  Edgar  applied  himself  to 
their  extirpation  in  earnest,  enlisting  English  criminals  in 
the  service  by  commuting  the  punishment  awarded  for 
their  crimes  to  a delivery  of  a given  number  of  wolves* 
tongues,  and  liberating  the  Welsh  from  the  payment  of  the 
tax  of  gold  and  silver  on  condition  of  an  annual  tribute 
of  three  hundred  wolves.  But  the  vast  wild  tracts  and 
deep  forests  of  antient  Britain  were  holds  too  strong  even 
for  nis  vigorous  measures.  What  the  numbers  and  con- 
sequent danger  had  been  may  be  imagined  fioni  the  ne- 
cessity that  existed  in  the  previous  reign  of  At  heist  an  e 
(a.d.  925)  for  a refuge  against  their  atlacks.  Accordingly 
a retreat  was  built  at  Flixton  in  Yorkshire,  to  save  travel- 
lers from  being  devoured  by  these  gaunt  hunters.  The 
Saxon  name  for  the  month  of  January,  Wolf-moneth,  in 
which  dreary  season  hunger  probably  made  the  wolves 
most  desperate,  and  the  terra  for  an  outlaw,  * Wolfshed,’ 
implying  that  he  might  be  killed  with  as  much  impunity 
as  a wolf,  also  indicate  the  numbers  of  these  destructive 
beasts  and  the  hatred  and  terror  which  they  inspired. 

That  Edgar  foiled  in  his  attempts  at  extirpation  is  ma- 
nifest from  a mandamus  of  Edward  I.  to  all  bailiffs,  &c.  to 
give  their  assistance  to  his  faithful  and  beloved  Peter 
Corbet,  whom  the  king  had  enjoined  to  take  and  destroy 
wolves  (lupos),  ‘ cum  nominibus,  canibus,  et  ingeniis  sms 
modis  omnibus  quibus  viderit  expedite,’  in  all  forests  and 
parks  and  other  places  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester, Hereford,  and  Salop,  where  they  could  be  found. 
King  John,  in  his  grant,  quoted  by  Pennant  from  Bishop 
Lyttelton’s  collection,  as  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  mentions  the  wolf  (lupum) 
among  the  beasts  of  chace  which  the  Devonshire  men  are 
thereby  licensed  to  kill. 

In  Derbyshire  certain  tenants  at  Wormhill  held  their 
lands  by  the  duty  of  hunting  and  taking  the  wolves  {Waive 
hunt)  which  harboured  in  the  county.  Even  so  late  as 
1577  the  flocks  of  Scotland  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  wolves,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
rooted  out  of  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  till  about  the 
year  1G80,  when  Sir  Ewen  Cameron's  hand  laid  the  last 
wolf  low.  In  Ireland,  wolves  must  have  lingered  as  late  as 
the  year  1710 ; about  which  time  the  last  presentment  for 
killing  them  in  the  county  of  Cork  was  made. 

The  Black  Wolf. — This  variety  is  most  frequent  in 
Southern  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  to 
the  south  of  those  mountains,  where  they  are  more  com- 
mon than  the  ordinary  or  laat-mcntioneu  wolf,  which  the 
Black  Wolf  equals  in  stature  and,  if  anything,  exceeds  in 
strength.  Cuvier  says  that  it  is  found,  but  very  rarely,  in 
France.  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  relates  an  anecdote  illus- 
trative of  its  great  size  and  weight.  One  of  these  wolves 
at  a battue  in  the  mountains  near  Madrid  came  bounding 
towards  an  English  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the 
sport  through  the  high  grass  and  hushes,  so  large  that  the 
sportsman  took  it  for  a donkey.  Seven  were  slain,  and  this 
gentleman,  though  active  and  in  the  flower  of  life,  could 
not  lift  one  entirely  from  the  ground.  The  specimen  figured 
by  the  colonel  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and  he 
describes  it  as  equal  to  the  largest  mastiff,  of  a very  dark 
brown  colour,  with  ears  larger  and  the  muzzle  thicker 
than  the  common  wolf,  but  withal  resembling  a very  largo 
and  shaggy  wolf-dog. 

‘The  Spanish  Wolves,’  sava  Col.  Smith, 'congregated 
formerly  in  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  in  large  troops,  and 
even  now  the  lobo  will  accompany  strings  of  mules  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  dusky.  They  are  seen  bounding  from  bush 
to  bush  by  the  side  of  travellers,  and  keeping  parallel  with 
them  as  tliey  proceed,  waiting  an  opportnnity  to  select  a 
victim ; and  often  succeeding,  unless  the  muleteers  can 
reach  some  place  of  safety  before  dark,  ami  have  no  dan- 
gerous passes  to  traverse.  Black  wolves  occur  again  in 
the  mountains  of  Friuli  and  about  Cattaro.’ 

The  Vekvoturian  Mountain-wolf  of  Russia,  described  by 
Pallas,  belongs  to  the  black  variety.  Col.  Smith  thinks 
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that  the  Rossomak  of  the  Len&s  in  Siberia,  with  shining 
black  valuable  fur,  is  probably  the  same. 

Habits,  <fr. — The  period  of  gestation  and  that  during 
which  the  young  remain  blind  will  be  found,  with  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  habits  of  the  Wolf,  in  the  article 
Dog.  The  female  produces  four  or  fire  at  a litter ; and 
although  it  is  said,  that  until  the  young  can  see  the  female 
carefully  hides  them  from  the  male,  for  fear  he  should  de- 
vour them,  it  is  certain  that  he  hunts  for  them  and  brings 
them  food,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  smaller 
auadrupeds,  partridges,  moor-game,  8cc.,  alter  they  have 
the  use  of  their  eyes,  and  that  both  parents  take  their 
offspring  out  to  teach  them  to  hunt  as  soon  as  they  arc 
strong  enough. 


Tb*  Common  Wolf. 


Mr.  Bennett  has  well  described  the  general  habits  of  this 
sinister  animal : — * Entirely  dependent  upon  rapine  for  his 
subsistence,  the  nose  of  the  wolf  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  sharpest-scented  hound.  The  size  and  speed  of  the 
elk  and  of  the  stag  are  insufficient  to  protect  them  lYom 
his  violence;  he  pursues  them  with  equal  swiftness  and 
cunning,  and  when  he  has  succeeded  in  running  them 
down,  finds  little  difficulty  in  rendering  them  his  prey.  To 
effect  this  purpose  with  the  greater  certainty,  he  frequently 
unites  himself  with  a numerous  train  of  his  fellows,  who  are 
however  bound  together  by  no  other  tie  than  the  common 
object  of  their  pursuit ; and  when  this  is  once  attained, 
immediately  separate  and  proceed  each  to  his  own  retreat, 
whence  they  again  emerge  to  reunite  in  the  common  cause 
whenever  tne  necessary  stimulus  is  supplied.  In  inha- 
bited countries  he  seldom  ventures  to  show  himself  openly 
or  in  packs,  but  sleeps  away  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
the  shelter  of  the  forest,  and  only  prowls  abroad  by  night 
when  impelled  by  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.  The  sheep- 
cote  and  the  farmyard  become  then  the  scenes  of  his 
ravages ; and  such  is  his  ingenuity,  and  so  great  the 
rapidity  of  his  motions,  that  he  will  fiequently  carry  off  his 
prey  almost  before  the  eyes  of  the  shepherd,  although  the 
warning  voice  of  the  watchful  dog  had  given  timely  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  marauder.  H»s  ferocity  is  some- 
times earned  to  such  a pitch  that  he  becomes  dangerous 
to  man ; and  when  hard  pressed  by  famine,  to  which,  in 
spite  of  all  his  skill  in  the  chacc,  and  his  sagacity  in  the 
pursuit  of  meaner  rapine,  he  is  by  no  means  a stranger,  he 
will  fall  at  unawares  upon  the  solitary  and  unprotected 
traveller ; or,  prowling  about  the  habitation  oi  the  vil- 
lager, carry  off  from  it  his  unsuspecting  and  defenceless 
children.’  ( Tower  Menagerie.) 

Asiatic  Wolves. 

The  Wolves  of  Asia  Minor  are  ftrivous,  but  the  colour  is 
more  predominant  and  has  more  red  in  it  than  that  of  the 
Italian  Wolves. 

Of  the  Indian  Wolves,  one,  the  Renah,  is  described  as 
being  of  a light  fox-colour  inclining  to  dun,  not  larger 
than  a greyhound,  slenderly  made,  but  bony;  the  head  and 
ears  long,  like  those  of  a Jackal,  and  the  tail  long  but  not 


very  hairy.  The  other,  which  is  smaller,  Col.  Smith  refers 
to  nis  lyciscan  group.  The  last-named  zoologist  refers  the 
black  Derboun  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia  anu  the  south  of 
Syria  to  the  Wolf. 

American  Wolves. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  the  ‘ Fauna  Boreal i-Americana,'  ob- 
serves that  the  Common  Wolves  of  the  Old  and  New 
World  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
species — the  Canis  lupus  of  Linnaeus.  The  American 
naturalists  have  indeed,  he  remarks,  described  some  of  the 
northern  kinds  of  wolf  as  distinct ; but  it  never  seems  to 
have  been  doubted  that  & wolf  possessing  all  the  characters 
of  the  European  Wolf  exists  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Richardson  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  wolf 
to  which  these  characters  have  been  ascribed  seems  to  be 
the  large  brown  tool/ of  Lewis  and  Clark  ; and  according 
to  them  it  inhabits  not  only  the  Atlantic  countries,  bui 
also  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  and  the  mountains  which 
approach  the  Columbia  river,  between  the  great  falls  and 
rapids,  but  is  not  found  on  the  Missouri  to  the  westward 
of  the  Platte.  Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  he  had  seen 
none  of  these  Brown  Wolves ; but  if  their  resemblance  is 
m>  close  to  the  European  Wolf  as  Colonel  Smith,  in  Grif- 
fith’s ‘ Cnvier,’  states  it  to  be,  the  Doctor  has  no  hesitation 
in  saving  that  they  differ  decidedly  from  the  wolf  which 
inhabits  the  countries  north  of  Canada. 

In  the  4 New  Description  of  Virginia’  (1649)  wolves  are 
mentioned  among  the  beasts  found  there ; and  Lawson 
notices  the  Wolf  in  Carolina,  and  thus  describes  him : — 

4 The  Wolf  of  Carolina  is  the  dog  of  the  woods.  The 
Indians  had  no  other  curs  before  the  Christiana  came 
amongst  them.  They  are  made  domestic.  When  wild 
they  are  neither  so  large  nor  fierce  as  the  European  Wolf. 
They  are  not  man-slayers,  neither  is  any  creature  in  Caro- 
I lina  unless  wounded.  They  go  in  great  droves  in  the 
night  to  hunt  deer,  which  they  do  as  well  as  the  beat  pack 
of  hounds : nay,  one  of  these  will  hunt  down  a deer. 
They  are  often  so  poor  that  they  can  hardly  run.  When 
they  catch  no  prey,  they  go  to  a swamp  and  fill  their  belly 
full  of  mud  ; if  afterwards  they  chance  to  get  anything  of 
flesh,  they  will  disgorge  the  mud  and  eat  tne  other. 
When  they  hunt  in  the  night,  that  there  is  a great  many 
together,  they  make  the  most  hideous  and  irigntful  noise 
that  ever  was  heard.  The  fur  makes  good  muffs.  The 
skin,  dressed  to  a parchment,  makes  the  best  drum-heads, 
and  if  tanned  makes  the  best  sort  of  shoes  for  the  summer- 
countries.* 

C&tesby  says : — 4 The  Wolves  in  America  are  like  those 
of  Europe  in  shape  and  colour,  but  are  somewhat  smaller. 
They  are  more  timorous  and  not  so  voracious  as  those  of 
Europe  ; a drove  of  them  will  fly  from  a single  man,  yet 
in  very  severe  weather  there  have  been  some  instances  to 
the  contrary.  Wolves  were  domestic  with  the  Indians, 
who  had  no  other  dogs  before  those  of  Europe  were  intro- 
duced, since  which  the  breed  of  wolves  and  European 
dogs  are  mixed  and  become  prolific.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  European  dogs  that  have  no  mixture  of  wolfish 
blood  have  an  antipathy  to  those  tliat  have,  and  worry 
them  whenever  they  meet.  The  wolf-breed  act  only  de- 

Ifensively,  and,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  endeavours 
to  evade  the  other's  fur}'.  The  wolves  in  Carolina  are 
very  numerous,  and  more  destructive  than  any  other  ani- 
mal. They  go  in  droves  by  night,  and  hunt  deer  like 
hounds,  with  dismal  yelling  cries?  (Carolina.) 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Richardson,  who,  while  attached  to 
the  northern  expeditions,  passed  through  thirty  degrees  of 
latitude  and  upwards  of  fifty  of  longitude  on  the  American 
continent,  and,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  travelled  up- 
wards of  twenty  thousand  miles,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  lie  had  almost  daily  opportunities  of  observing  the 
form  and  manners  of  the  wolves  ; but  he  saw  none  which 
had  the  gaunt  appearance,  the  comparatively  long  jaw  and 
tapering  nose,  the  high  ears,  long  legs,  slender  loins,  and 
narrow  feet  of  the  Pyrenean  Wolf. 

In  some  of  the  districts  traversed  by  the  expedition,  the 
wolves  were  very  numerous,  and  varied  greatly  in  the 
colour  of  their  fur,  some  being  white,  others  totally  black, 
but  the  greater  number  were  mixed  grey  and  white,  more 
or  less  tinged  in  parts  with  brown.  These  variations  of 
colour  however  not  being  attended  with  any  difierencea  of 
form  nor  peculiarity  of  habits,  Dr.  Richardson  deemed 
them  to  be  no  more  characteristic  of  proper  species  oi 
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even  permanent  varieties  than  colour  would  be  in  the 
domestic  dog.  All  the  northern  wolves,  he  observes, 
whatever  their  colours  are,  have  certain  characters  in  com- 
mon wherein  they  differ  from  the  European  race  ; and  he 
adds,  that  the  Indian  report  of  the  extreme  variations  of 
colour  being  occasionally  observed  in  wolves  of  the  same 
litter  strengthens  his  opinion. 

Dr.  Richardson  then  gives  a minute  description  of  the 
Cam's  lupus  occidentalism  or  American  Wolf,  the  Missouri 
Wolf  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  states  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  assert  that  the  differences  existing  between  it  and 
its  European  congener  are  sufficiently  permanent  to  con- 
stitute them,  in  the  eye  of  the  naturalist,  distinct  species. 
The  same  kind  of  differences,  he  observes,  may  be  traced 
between  the  foxes  and  native  races  of  the  domestic  dog  of 
the  New  World  and  those  of  the  Old  ; the  former  possess- 
ing finer,  denser,  and  longer  ftir,  and  broader  feet,  well 
calculated  for  running  on  the  snow.  These  remarks  were 
elicited  from  Dr.  Richardson  by  a comparison  of  living 
specimens  of  American  and  Pyrenean  wolves ; but  he 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Lap- 
land  and  Siberian  wolves,  inhabiting  a similar  climate  with 
those  of  America,  had  similar  peculiarities  of  form,  or 
whether  they  differed  in  physiognomy  from  the  wolf  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  He  therefore  considered  it  unad- 
visable  to  designate  the  northern  wolf  of  America  by  a dis- 
tinct specific  appellation,  lest  he  should  unnecessnrily  add 
to  the  list  of  synonyms.  The  word  occidentalism  which  is 
affixed  to  the  Linnean  name  of  Cam's  lupus,  is,  he  tells  us, 
to  be  considered  as  merely  marking  the  geographical 
position  of  that  peculiar  race  of  Wolf. 

Geographical  Distribution,  Habits,  $-c. — Very  common 
throughout  the  northern  regions,  but  more  or  less  abundant 
in  different  districts.  4 Their  loot-marks,’  says  Dr.  Richard- 
son, 4 may  be  seen  by  the  side  of  every  stream,  and  a tra- 
veller can  rarely  pass  a night  in  these  wilds  without  hearing 
them  howling  around  him.  They  are  very  numerous  on 
the  sandy  plains  which,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rockv 
Mountains,  extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Peace  anil 
Saskatchewan  rivers  towards  the  Missouri.  There  bands 
ol' 1 hem  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  buffalo  (bison)  herds, 
and  prey  upon  the  sick  and  straggling  calves.  They  do 
not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  venture  to  attack*  the 
full-grown  animal ; for  the  hunters  informed  me  that  they 
often  see  wolves  walking  through  a herd  of  bulls  without 
exciting  the  least  alarm ; and  the  marksmen,  when  they 
crawl  towards  a buffalo  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  it,  j 
occasionally  wear  a cap  with  two  ears,  in  imitation  of  the 
head  of  a wolf,  knowing,  from  experience,  that  they  will 
be  suffered  to  approach  nearer  m that  guise.  On  the 
Barren-grounds  through  which  the  Coppermine  River  flows 
I had  more  than  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a single 
wolf  in  close  pursuit  of  a rein-deer ; and  I witnessed  a chace 
on  Point  Lake  when  covered  with  ice,  which  terminated 
in  a fine  buck  rein-deer  being  overtaken  by  a large  white 
wolf,  and  disabled  by  a bite  in  the  flank.  An  Indian,  who 
was  concealed  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  ran  in  and  cut 
the  deer's  throat  with  his  knife,  the  wolf  at  once  relin- 
uishing  his  prey  and  sneaking  off.  In  the  chace  the  poor 
eer  urged  its  flight  by  great  bounds,  which  for  a time  ex- 
ceeded the  speed  of  the  wolf;  but  it  stopped  so  frequently 
to  gaze  on  its  relentless  enemy,  that  the  latter,  toiling  on 
at  a 44  long  gallop  ” with  its  tongue  lolling  out  of  its  mouth, 
gradually  came  up.  After  eaon  hasty  look  the  poor  deer 
redoubled  its  efforts  to  escape ; but,  either  exhausted  by 
fatigue  or  enervated  by  fear,  it  became,  just  before  it  was 
overtaken,  scarcely  able  to  keep  its  feet.’ 

The  same  author  observes  that  the  wolves  destroy  many 
foxes,  which  they  easily  run  down  if  they  perceive  them  on 
n plain  at  any  distance  from  their  hiding-places ; and  he 
relates  that,  in  January,  1827,  a wolf  was  seen  to  catch  an 
Arctic  fox  within  sight  of  Fort  Franklin,  and  although 
immediately  pursued  by  hunters  on  snow-shoes,  it  bore  off 
its  prey  in  its  mouth  without  any  apparent  diminution  of ; 
its  speed.  The  same  wolf,  he  odds,  continued  for  some 
days  to  prowl  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  even  stole 
fisn  from  a sledge  which  two  dogs  were  accustomed  to 
draw  home  from  the  nets  without  a driver.  As  this  kind 
of  depredation  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  on,  the  wolf 
was  waylaid  and  killed.  It  proved  to  be  a female,  which 
accounted.  Dr.  Richardson  remarks,  for  the  sledge-dogs 
not  having  been  molested. 

Dr.  Ricnardson  further  states  that  the  buffalo-hunters 
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would  be  unable  to  preserve  the  game  they  kill  from  the 
wolves,  ifthe  latter  were  not  as  fearful  as  they  are  rapacious. 
The  simple  precaution  of  tying  a handkerchief  to  a branch, 
or  of  blowing  up  a bladder  and  hanging  it  so  as  to  wave 
in  the  wind,  is  sufficient  to  keep  herds  of  wolves  at  a dis- 
tance. At  times  however  he  says  that  they  are  impelled 
by  hunger  to  be  more  venturous,  and  that  they  have  been 
known  to  steal  provisions  from  under  a man's  head  in  the 
night,  and  to  come  into  a traveller's  bivouac  and  carry  off 
some  of  his  dogs.  ‘ During  our  residence  at  Cumberland 
House  in  1820,’  continues  Dr.  Richardson,  ‘ a wolf,  which 
had  been  prowling  round  the  fort,  and  was  wounded  by  a 
musket-ball  and  driven  off,  returned  after  it  became  dark, 
whilst  the  blood  was  still  flowing  from  its  wound,  and 
carried  off  a dog  from  amongst  filly  others,  that  howled 
piteously,  but  had  not  courage  to  unite  in  an  attack  on 
their  enemy.  I was  told  of  a poor  Indian  woman  who  was 
strangled  by  a wolf,  while  Her  husband,  who  saw  the 
attack,  was  hastening  to  her  assistance ; but  this  was  the 
only  instance  of  their  attacking  human  life  that  came  to 
my  knowledge.  As  the  winter  advances  and  the  snow 
becomes  deep,  the  wolves,  being  no  longer  able  to  hunt 
with  success,  suffer  from  hunger,  and  in  severe  seasons 
many  die.  In  the  spring  of  1826  a large  grey  wolf  was 
driven  by  hunger  to  prowl  amongst  the  Indian  nuts  which 
were  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Franklin, 
but  not  being  successful  in  picking  up  aught  to  eat,  it  was 
found  a few  days  afterwards  lying  dead  on  the  snow  near 
the  fort.  Its  extreme  emaciation  and  the  emptiness  of  its 
intestines  showed  clearly  that  it  died  from  inanition.’ 

We  learn  from  the  same  excellent  authority  that  the 
American  Wolf  burrows,  and  brings  forth  its  young  in 
earths  with  several  outlets  like  those  of  a fox.  Dr.  Richard- 
son saw'  some  of  their  burrows  on  the  plains  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Coppermine 
River.  The  number  in  a litter  he  states  to  vary’  from  four 
or  five  to  eight  or  nine.  After  referring  to  the  instances 
recorded  in  the  narratives  of  Captain  Parry  and  Captain 
Franklin  of  the  association  of  the  female  wolves  with  the 
domestic  dog.  Dr.  Richardson  relates  that  he  was  informed 
that  the  Indians  endeavour  to  improve  their  sledge-clogs 
by  crossing  the  breed  with  wolves,  and  he  adds,  that  the 
resemblance  between  the  northern  wolves  and  the  domestic 
dog  of  the  Indians  is  so  great,  that  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  wolf  seem  to  be  the  only  difference.  4 1 have  more 
than  once,’  says  he,  ‘ mistaken  a band  of  wolves  for  the 
dogs  of  a party  of  Indians ; and  the  howl  of  the  animals  of 
both  species  is  prolonged  so  exactly*  in  the  same  key,  that 
even  tne  practised  ear  of  an  Indian  fails  at  times  to  discri- 
minate them.’ 

The  habits  of  the  wolves  of  Melville  Peninsula  and  the 
mode  of  capturing  them  by  the  Esquimaux  are  well  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Lyon.  Their  boldness  and  ferocity 
must  have  been  great.  4 A fine  dog,’  says  Captain  Lyon, 

‘ was  lost  in  the  afternoon.  It  had  strayed  to  the  hum- 
mocks ahead  without  its  master ; and  Mr.  Elder,  who  was 
near  to  the  spot,  saw  five  wolves  rush  at,  attack,  and 
devour  it  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time ; before  he 
could  reach  the  place  the  carcass  was  torn  in  pieces,  and 
he  found  only  the  lower  part  of  one  leg.  The  Doldness  of 
the  wolves  was  altogether  astonishing,  os  they  were  almost 
constantly  seen  amongst  the  hummocks,  or  lying  quietly 
at  no  great  distance  in  wait  for  dogs.  From  all  we  ob- 
served I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  attack 
a single  unarmed  man,  both  English  and  Esquimaux  fre- 
quently passing  them  without  a stick  in  their  hands ; the 
animals  nowever  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  fear,  but  rather 
a kind  of  tacit  agreement  not  to  be  the  beginners  of  a 
quarrel,  even  though  they  might  have  been  certain  of 
proving  victorious.’ 

Again,  Captain  Lyon  thus  notices  their  increased  hardi- 
hood:—* The  wolves  had  now  grown  so  bold  as  to  come 
alongside ; and  on  this  night  they  broke  into  a snow-hut,  in 
which  a couple  of  newly  purchased  Esquimaux  dogs  were 
confined,  and  carried  them  off,  but  not  without  some 
difficulty,  for  in  the  day-light  we  found  even  the  ceiling 
of  the  hut  sprinkled  with  blood  and  hair.  When  the 
alarm  was  given,  and  the  wolves  wore  fired  at,  one  of 
them  was  observed  carrying  a dead  dog  in  his  mouth, 
clear  of  the  ground,  at  a canter,  notwithstanding  the  animal 
was  of  his  own  weight.  Before  the  morning  they  tore  a 
quantity  of  canvas  off  the  observatory  and  devoured  it/ 

Tho  same  voyager  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
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Esquimaux  wolf-trap.  It  is  made  of  strong  slabs  of  ice, 
long  ami  narrow,  so  that  a fox  can  with  difficulty  turn 
himself  in  it,  hut  a wolf  must  actually  remain  in  the 
position  in  which  he  is  taken.  The  door  is  a heavy  port- 
cullis of  ice,  sliding  in  two  well-secured  grooves  ol  the 
same  substance,  and  is  kept  up  by  a line  which,  passing 
over  the  top  of  the  trap,  is  carried  through  a hole  at  the 
furthest  extremity : to  the  end  of  the  line  is  fastened  a 
.small  hoop  of  whalebone,  and  to  this  any  kind  of  flesh- 
bait  is  attached.  From  the  slab  which  terminates  the 
trap,  a projection  of  ice.  or  a pee  of  wood  or  bone,  points 
inwards  near  the  bottom,  and  under  this  the  hoop  is 
lightly  hooked  ; the  slightest  pull  at  the  bait  liberates  itf 
tlie  door  falls  in  an  instant,  and  the  wolf  is  speared  where 
he  lies. 

The  following  varieties  of  North  American  Wolf  arc 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Richardson  S — 

Variety  A.  Common  Grey  Wolf,  Lupus  griseus , the 
Mahaygan  of  the  Cree  Indians,  and  the  Awurok  of  the 
Esquimaux. 

Variety  R.  The  White  Wolf,  Lupus  albus. 

Variety  C.  The  Pied  Wolf.  Lupus  slide. 

Variety  D.  The  Dusky  Wolf,  Lupus  uubilus,  Cams 
uubilus  of  Say. 


TTic  Dn«ky  Wolf. 


Variety  E.  The  Black  American  Wolf,  Lupus  aler,  \ 
(.'unit  iucaon  of  Harlan.  . 

The  Prairie  Hoft  Cams  latrans  ot  Say,  Lyc  incus 
latrans  of  Smith. 

The  animals  which  are  thus  distinguished  have  been 
long  known,  as  Dr.  Richardson  remarks,  to  voyagers  on 
the  Missouri  and  Saskatchewan,  as  distinct  tVom  the 
L'uuunon  Wolf.  They  are  the  Small  Wolves  of  Du  Prats ; 
the  Prairie  l Col/  of  Gass  : the  Prairie  Wolf  and  Burrow- 
ing Dog  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  of  Schoolcraft ; the 
Cased  Wolves  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  lists  ; and 
the  Msesteh-chaggoneesh  of  the  Cree  Indians. 

ideographical  Distribution,  Habits , <%-c. — Dr.  Richard- 
son states  that  the  northern  range  of  the  Prairie  Wolf  is 
about  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  that  it  pro- 
bably extends  southwards  to  Mexico.  It  associates,  ac- 
cording to  him,  in  greater  numbers  than  the  Grey  Wolf 
of  the  same  districts ; it  hunts  in  packs,  and  brings  forth 
its  young  in  burrows  on  the  open  plain  remote  from  the 
woods.  Dr.  Richardson  further  relates  that  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saskatchewan  these  animals  start  from  the  earth 
in  great  numbers  on  hearing  tire  report  of  a gun,  and 
gather  round  the  hunter  expectant  of  the  offal  of  the 
animal  which  he  has  slain.  They  are  much  more  fleet 
than  the  Common  Wolves.  Dr.  KJehardson  was  informed 
by  an  experienced  hunter  who  had  resided  for  forty  years 
on  the  Saskatchewan,  that  the  only  animal  on  the  plains 
which  he  could  not  overtake,  when  mounted  on  a good 
horse,  was  the  Prong-homed  Antelope,  and  that  the 
Prairio  Wolf  was  the  next  in  speed. 

The  Coyotl  or  I’ulpes  Judica  of  Hernandos  0 Hist. 
Quail r.  Novhj  Hisp.,’  c.  xiii.)  appears  to  be  the  Caygotte 
of  the  Mexican  Spaniards,  and  is,  * most  probably,'  the 
Lyctsrus  cagoitis  of  Smith.  This  appears  to  be  the 
animal  mentioned  by  Mr.  Uullock,  in  his*  Six  Months  in 
Mexico.'  ‘ Near  Rio  Frio,’  says  that  traveller  and 
assiduous  collector,  1 we  shot  several  handsome  birds, 


and  saw  a cayjotte  or  wild  dog,  which  in  size  nearly  ap- 
proached the  wolf.  He  stood  looking  at  us  at  a short 
distance  from  the  road,  and  it  was  not  till  a gun  was  fired 
at  him  that  he  deliberately  moved  olf.' 

With  regard  to  tlris  encounter.  Col.  Smith  says  that  Mr. 
Bullock  was  informed  by  muleteers  that  the  Caygotte  is  a 
very  fierce  kind  of  wolf,  and  that  the  individuals  Mr. 
Bullock  saw  were  in  size  equal  to  a hound,  of  a brown- 
ish rusty-grey,  with  buff-coloured  limbs,  and  rather  a 
scanty  brush.  'Hus  description.  Colonel  Smith  adds,  nearly 
coincides  with  a similar  animal  he  liad  met  oil  the  uorth 
coast  of  South  America,  only  the  tail  w as  dark  brown, 
with  a white  tip,  and  the  under  parts  aud  feet  were  dirty 
while.  The  Indians  named  it  Aguarra , a name,  Colonel 
Smith  observes,  applied  to  several  species. 

* This  lyciscua,'  says  Colonel  Smith,  * measured  about 
twenty-four  inches  at  the  shoulder,  resembled  a common 
wolf,  but  liad  a muzzle  and  the  ears  proportionally 
shorter  ; the  body  appeared  to  be  rather  long  and  robust, 
compared  with  the  height : the  nose,  cheeks,  and  limbs 
to  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  were  buff  ; the  forehead,  neck, 
and  back,  clear  grey;  all  the  hair  rather  hard  to  the 
touch  ; the  rest  as  before  stated.  In  the  “ Animal  King- 
dom,” Baron  Cuvier  describes  as  a wolf,  under  the  name 
of  44  The  Mexican,”  one  that  can  be  no  other  than  this 
species;  and  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  Cuyota  or 
• Jackal  Fox ’ of  Captain  Belcher,  observed  by  him  on 
the  tranks  of  the  Sacramento  River,  in  California,  about 
37°  43  north,  and  122“  west,  is  again  the  same  animal, 
nut  withstanding  that  the  compound  name  of  jackal-lux 
given  to  it  seems  to  imply  a smaller  species.' 

Hernandez  describes  the  Coyotl  to  lie  an  animal 
unknown  to  the  Old  World,  with  a wolfs  head,  vivid, 
large,  and  pallid  eyes,  small  and  sharp  ears,  a long  black 
and  not  thick  muzzle,  muscular  legs,  crooked  and  thick 
claws,  a very  rough  and  thick  tail,  a noxious  bite,  aj>- 
preaching  in  form  to  the  Fox,  to  which  genus  it  is  perhaps 
to  bo  referred,  and  intermediate  between  it  and  the  woh 
in  size ; for  it  is  twice  the  size  of  the  fox  and  less  than  the 
wolf,  wherefore  it  is  said  to  attack  and  kill  not  only  sheep 
and  similar  animals,  but  stags,  and  sometimes  even  men. 
It  is  covered  with  brown  and  white  long  hair,  is  sagacious 
in  hunting  and  vulpine  in  its  manners,  and  so  pertinacious 
an  avenger  of  wrongs,  and  so  mindful  of  the  abstraction  of 
its  prey,  that  it  will  recognise  the  robber  alter  manv  days, 
will  follow  him,  and  sometimes  set  upon  him  with  others  of 
its  own  kind.&c.  It  is  however  grateful  to  its  benefactors. 
It  lives  in  many  places  of  New  Spain,  and  especially  in 
those  which  are  colder.  It  feeds  upon  the  weaker  animals, 
maize  and  other  frumentaceous  vegetables,  and  sugar- 
cane. 

The  Aguara  (Juasu  of  D'Azara  is  the  Canis  jubaius  of 
Cuvier,  the  Loup  rouge  of  the  French,  the  Canis  cam- 
ftesiris  of  the  Prince  de  Wied,  and  the  Maned  Aguara, 
ehrysucyon  jubaius,  of  Smith. 

D'Azara  thus  describes  this  Red  Wolf,  to  which  the 
Pavaguas  Indians  give  the  name  of  Paraepaga.  and  the 
Chilians  that  of  Culpeu.  In  Moxos,  he  says,  the  animal 
goes  by  the  appellation  of  Ooorome. 

Length  of  an  adult  male  exactly  flvo  feet,  that  of  the 
tail  nineteen  inches,  the  hairs  being  four  inches  long. 
Height  in  front  two  feet  ten  and  a naif  inches,  behind 
two  feet  elven  inches ; circumference  close  to  the  fore- 
legs wanting  half  an  inch  of  two  feet,  of  the  middle  of  the 
neuk  a foot,  and  of  tile  head,  before  the  ears,  one  foot 
three  inches;  the  ears  six  inches  high,  in  their  broadest 
part  four,  erect,  but  not  exactly  sharp,  and  very  thick. 
From  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  to  the  cars,  nine  inches  three- 
fourths,  and  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  five  inches  ; the 
whiskers  two  inches  and  a half  long,  and  hlack.  The 
upper  jaw  projecting  an  inch:  the  canine  teeth  ten  lino 
long,  although  they  were  vety  much  worn  ; eye  small 
and  somewhat  sunk  ; from  the  eye  forwards  the  muzzle 
of  almost  equal  thickness  to  the  tip.  Under  the  head  a 
great  white  spot : long  hair  within  the  cars  and  extreme 
half  of  tail  white  also.  Fore  and  hind  feet  to  the  claws, 
lower  jaw  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  forwaids,  and 
extremity  of  upper  jaw  black  : rest  of  the  coat  clear 
yellowislr-red.  Slant*  commencing  at  the  occiput  and 
continuing  erect  till  beyond  the  shoulder,  five  inches  and 
three-fourths  long,  red  in  the  firet  half  of  each  hair  and 
hlack  in  the  remainder  towards  the  tip.  Hair  all  over 
the  body,  including  the  belly,  except  the  lower  part  of 
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the  fore-legs,  very  long,  and  on  the  extremity  of  the 
spine  four  inches  and  a half.  D'Azara  observes  that  it 
n neither  completely  flattened  nor  very  rough,  and  would 
make  very  good  carpets.  Hair  of  the  tail  rather  bushy 
and  of  the  same  length  as  on  the  body. 

Habits , Food,  6fc. — D'Azara  caught  four  males  at  dif- 
ferent times,  which  were  identical,  the  smallest  towards  the 
end  of  Beptember,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
whelped  at  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 
D' Azam's  friend  Noseda  caught  another  about  two 
months  old  ; and,  in  the  hope  of  domesticating  it,  fed  it  on 
raw  beef,  which  it  was  unable  to  digest,  and  which  caused 
its  death.  D'Azara  and  Noseda  caught  another  alter- 
vrards,  about  three  months  old,  and  gave  it  raw  beef  but 
seldom : when  it  was  given  however  the  animal  threw  it 
up,  and  to  prevent  this  its  meat  was  cooked,  but  still  it  was 
not  digested.  This  agunra  got  loose  from  its  chain  and 
escaped.  During  its  short  captivity,  if  anybody  approached, 
it  growled  and  barked  like  a dog,  but  more  vehemently 
and  confusedly.  It  diank  by  lapping,  and  when  feeding 
trod  on  the  flesh,  which  it  tore  to  pieces  with  its  teeth. 
This  animal  was  fond  of  rats,  sugar-cane,  oranges,  eggs, 
and  small  hints,  but  its  attention  did  not  appear  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  poultry,  which  sometimes  pawed  within  its 
reach  without  its  attempting  to  pounce  upon  them. 

D'Azara  further  states  that  in  a wild  state  thev  do  not 
commit  havoc  on  the  henls  or  smaller  flocks  ; and  as  they 
inhabit  only  the  extensive  lowlands  and  marshes  of  Para- 
guay as  far  as  the  river  Plata  and  near  its  mouth,  he  has 
no  doubt  that  they  feed  on  rats,  guinea-pigs,  small  birds, 
and  certain  vegetables,  if  these  fall  in  their  way;  but 
chiefly  on  snails,  toads,  lrogs,  and  other  reptiles,  and  on 
the  land-crabs  which  are  abundant  in  the  plains  and  sand- 
banks. They  walk  with  very  long  paces,  run  much,  and 
are,  D'Azara  adds,  great  plunderers,  although  they  always 
fly  from  man,  and  even  from  dogs.  They  are  solitary  in 
their  habits,  and  are  said  to  swim  well,  and  in  their  wild 
state  to  utter  no  sound  but  gottaa,  which  they  often  and 
loudly  repeat  so  as  to  be  heard  at  a great  distance.  The 
sexes  have  no  very  marked  difference. 

The  Aguara  dogs,  Dttsicyon  of  Smith,  are  a distinct 
race;  and  so  are  the  Aguara  Foxes,  Cerdocyon  of  the 
same  author. 

WOLF-DOG.  More  than  one  variety  of  the  dog  is 
known  by  this  name. 

The  IVnlf-Dog  of  Spain  is  nearly  as  large  as  a mastiff. 
The  nose  is  pointed,  the  ears  are  erect,  the  coat  long  and 
fine,  the  tail  bushy  or  feathered,  and  curling  over  the  back. 
The  colour  is  generally  white  with  large  fulvous  or  brown 
patches.  Sometimes  the  coat  is  closer. 

The  Black  l Volf- Dog  of  the  Indians  of  Florida  is  de- 
scribed by  Bertram  as  not  differing  from  the  wolves  of  the 
country  excepting  in  its  bark.  That  this  animal  is  saga- 
cious ami  trustworthy,  appears  from  the  fact  that  one  was 
trained  to  watch  and  keep  together  horses  without  any 
human  help. 

The  Irian  Wolf-Dog  is  now  very  rare  ; and,  indeed,  the 
breed  had  been  so  crossed,  that  latterly  two  were  seldom 
seen  alike. 

Of  the  Levin ari us  or  Lorarius , the  Leviner  or  Lvemmer , 
which  was  led  in  a lyemme  or  thong,  and  slipped  at  the 
game,  and  was,  according  to  Dr.  Caius,  a dog  tnat  hunted 
both  by  scent  and  sight,  and,  in  form,  between  the  hound 
and  the  gre-hound,  Pennant  states  that  it  is  probably  the 
kind  known  to  ns  by  the  name  of  the  Irish  Ore-hound,  a 
dog,  when  he  wrote,  extremely  scarce  in  that  kingdom, 
the  then  late  king  of  Poland  having  procured  from  thence 
as  many  as  possible.  * I have,’  says  Pennant,  ‘seen  two  or 
three  in  the  whole  island  : they  were  of  the  kind  called  by 
M.  de  Buffon  Is  Grand  Danois,  and  probably  imported 
there  by  the  Danes,  who  long  possessed  that  kingdom. 
Their  use  seems  originally  to  have  been  for  the  chare  of 
wolves,  with  which  Ireland  swarmed  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  As  soon  as  those  animals  were 
extirpated,  the  number  of  thg  dogs  decreased  ; from  that 
period  they  were  kept  only  for  state.’ 

The  dog  here  mentioned  is  the  Cam's  grains  hibernicus. 

In  a very  old  print  now  before  us,  a forester  is  repre- 
sented leading  one  of  these  Lyemme  dogs.  It  is  smooth 
and  greyhound-like  in  its  form,  but  very  high  on  the  legs, 
and  stout  in  proportion.  One  that  we  have  seen  was  also 
smooth,  as  was  the  diawing  of  another.  The  figure  in 
Bewick  is  smooth;  but  the  fine  representation  in  the 


Sportsman's  Cabinet  is  rough,  like  a Highland  greyhound 
or  deerhound. 

Bewick  says  that  it  is  the  largest  of  the  dog  kind,  and  its 
appearance  the  most  beautifol  and  majestic,  as  in  truth  it 
is.  He  speaks  of  it  os  only  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  and  as 
having  been  formerly  of  groat  use  in  clearing  the  country 
from  wolves.  ‘ It  is,"  says  he,  ‘now  extremely  rare,  and  is 
kept  rather  for  show  than  use.  being  equally  unserviceable 
for  hunting  either  the  stag,  the  fox,  or  the  hare.  These 
dogs  are  about  three  feet  high,  generally  of  a white  or 
cinnamon  colour,  and  made  somewhat  like  a greyhound, 
but  more  robust ; their  aspect  is  mild,  and  their  disposi- 
tion gentle  and  peaceable  : their  strength  is  so  great,  that 
in  combat  the  mastiff  or  bull-dog  is  far  thorn  being  equal 
to  them.  They  mostly  seize  their  antagonists  by  the  back, 
and  shake  them  to  death,  which  their  great  size  gene- 
rally enables  them  to  do  with  ease.’ 

llie  author  of  the  Sportsman's  Cabinet  (18t>P  remarks 
that  the  Irish  greyhound  is  so  rarely  to  be  seen,  that  it  is 
a matter  of  doubt  w hether  one  of  tne  pure  and  umnixed 
breed  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
country  IVwn  whence  they  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name.  It  is  affirmed,  he  adds,  by  the  best  ami  most 
respected  authorities,  that  the  Danish  dog,  the  Irish  grey- 
hound, and  the  Common  greyhound  of  this  country,  though 
they  appear  so  different,  are  but  one  and  the  same  race  of 
dog. 

Next  to  this  in  size  and  strength  Bewick  places  the 
Scottish  Highland  greyhound  or  wolf-dog,  used  by  the 
chieftains  in  their  great  hunting  parties,  and  of  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Maida  appears  to  have  been  a noble  modem 
example.  This  is  probably  the  race  to  which  Boethius  al- 
ludes as  * genus  venaticura  cum  Celerrimutn  turn  nudacis- 
simum,'  praising  its  boldness  not  only  in  attacking  wild 
beasts,  but  enemies  and  robbers. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  speaking  of  the  Irish  grey- 
hound, C.  Hibernicus , remarks  (1840)  that  this  antique 
race  was  originally,  we  may  presume,  the  same  ns  the 
Scottish;  and,  according  to  some  opinions,  was  not  found 
in  Ireland  in  its  greatest  development  until  the  Danes 
began  to  infest  the  coasts.  After  observing  that  no  such 
race  is  recorded  to  have  existed  anciently  in  Scandinavia 
or  Denmark,  and  that  its  earliest  colour  was  buff  or  pale 
ochre,  in  that  respect  also  approximating  the  breeds  of 
the  feast,  and  that  the  mystical  bitch  in  DrUidical  lore 
appears  to  refer  to  this  species,  both  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, he  expresses  an  opinion  that  tire  antient  race,  like 
the  Scottish,  may  have  been  crossed  with  the  great 
Danish  dog  by  the  Northmen,  and,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, may  have  increased  to  the  great  stature 
since  so  much  admired. 

' Of  the  specimens  we  have  seen,’  says  Col.  Smith,  ‘and 
the  figures  published,  no  two  appear  now  exactly  alike 
in  structure  or  colour,  so  that  mastiff,  stag-hound,  and 
blood-hound  may  likewise  have  been  crossed  with  the  nn- 
tient  species;  and  from  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  arises 
the  difference  in  qualities  ascribed  to  them.  8tilltbis  dog 
is  the  largest  in  Western  Europe  ; and  the  extirpation  or 
wolves  in  Ireland  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  justly  due  to 
its  exertions.  The  bitch  kept  by  Buffbn  killed  the  male 
wolf  she  was  bred  up  with,  which  proves  that  one  was 
more  than  a match  for  that  fierce  animal.  Lord  Alta- 
mont  is  said  to  have  kept  the  last  dogs  of  this  race,  and  it 
was  one  of  his  that  Mr.  Lambert  describes  in  the  LinnraH 
Transactions.  But  we  heard  that  Lord  O'Neil  likewise 
had  some  ; and,  still  later,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  used 
often  to  appear  in  Dublin  with  a couple  of  these  majestic 
dogs.7  [Naturalist's  Library.) 

WOLF,  HIERO'N  YMUS,  a German  scholar  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  August,  1510,  at 
Dettingen,  and  belonged  to  a noble  but  reduced  family. 
From  his  early  youth  he  showed  a great  inclination  to 
study,  but  bis  "father,  whose  means  were  very  limited,  and 
who  also  thought  the  delicate  constitution  of  his  son  un- 
suited for  a studious  life,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  it. 
His  son  at  last  gave  way,  and  resolved  to  become  a soldier  J 
but  some  books  which  chance  threw  in  his  way  again 
changed  his  determination,  and  he  accordingly  went  to  the 
university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  became  & pupil  of 
Cameranus  and  J.  Schegk.  As  his  father  could  not  supply 
him  with  money,  he  was  obliged  to  become  a sort  of  literary 
servant  (famulus)  to  one  of  the  professors.  He  was  how- 
ever soon  tired  of  this  situation,  and  went  to  Wurzburg, 
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where  he  cot  a place  as  clerk  in  the  bishop's  office.  Here 
too  lie  did  not  remain  long.  He  resigned  his  post  and 
went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Mclanchthon  and  others,  and  also  began  to  translate  some 
Greek  authors  into  Latin,  which  was  nis  favourite  occupa- 
tion. In  1539  he  went  from  Wittenberg  to  Niiroberg, 
where  he  acted  for  a time  as  assistant-master  in  a public 
school,  until,  in  1543,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Miihlhausen,  on  the  recommendation  ofMelanch- 
thon:  but  his  restless  disposition  did  not  allow*  him  to 
remain  there  more  than  two  years ; he  resigned  his  office 
and  returned  to  Niirnbcrg.  Alter  having  stayed  here  for 
some  time,  during  which  he  maintained  himself  by  giving 
rivale  lessons,  he  went  to  Strassburg.  'file  next  few  years 
e spent  partly  at  Strassburg  and  partly  at  Basle,  being  all 
the  while  zealously  engaged  in  preparing  his  editions  of 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and  Aeschines.  From  Strass- 
burg  he  accompanied  some  young  men  whom  he  instructed 
in  Greek,  to  Paris,  and  alter  a short  stay  there  he  returned 
to  Basle.  He  now  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
then  went  to  Augsburg,  where  he  at  length  found  a rest- 
ing-place. Anton  Fugger  received  him  into  his  house, 
made  him  his  librarian,  and  employed  him  in  carrying  on 
his  Latin  correspondence.  Alter  having  been  in  this 
situation  for  six  years,  from  1551  to  1557,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  gymnasium  of  Augsburg.  Soon 
after  he  was  promoted  to  the  rectorship  of  the  same  in- 
stitution, and  obtained  in  addition  to  it  the  office  of  libra- 
rian of  the  public  library  of  the  city  of  Augsburg.  These 
offices  he  held  until  his  death,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1580. 

Hieronymus  Wolf  was  a man  of  very  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  particularly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  with  greater 
facility  than  Latin.  Some  of  his  works  have  Greek  pre- 
faces, which  show  that  he  possessed  a perfect  knowledge 
of  Greek.  His  Latin  translations  from  the  Greek  are  more 
faithful  and  correct  than  elegant.  He  was  a man  of  a very 
discontented  disposition,  and  was  often  in  & state  of  melan- 
choly. He  had  scarcely  any  friend,  and  was  never  married. 
He  was  fond  of  astrological  speculations.  Among  his 
editions  and  translations  of  Greek  writers  the  following 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  and  some  of  them  are  still  of 
great  value,  as  he  made  good  use  of  MSS. : — 1,  An  edition 
ofNiccphorus  Gregoras,  with  a Latin  translation  and  notes, 
Basic,  1552,  fol. ; 2,  An  abridged  edition  of  Suidaa,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  Basle,  1581,  fol.;  3,  An  edition  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Aeschines,  with  a I^itin  translation,  the 
commentary  of  Ulpian,  Greek  scholia,  various  readings 
and  notes,  Basle,  1572,  fol. ; 4,  A very  good  edition  of  all 
the  works  of  Isocrates,  with  a Latin  translation  and  notes, 
Basle,  1570,  fol.  The  edition  of  these  three  Attic  orators 
is  the  best  among  his  editions  of  antient  authors;  5,  An 
edition  of  Zonaras,  with  a Latin  translation,  for  which  he 
collated  five  MSS.,  Basic,  1557,  fol. ; 6,  The  first  edition 
of  Nicetas  Acominatus,  with  a Latin  translation,  Basle, 
1557,  fol.  He  also  wrote  notes  on  several  works  of  Cicero, 
which  however  arc  not  of  much  value,  and  some  original 
treatises,  such  as  1 Dialogus  de  Usu  Astrologia*,’  and  several 
others. 

(Rrucker,  Miscellanea  Historiae  Philasnjihicae ; Jbchcr, 
Allgemeines  Gelehrten  Lexicon;  Fr.  Passow,  Vermischtc 
Schriften,  Ia?ipzig,  1843,  8vo.) 

WOLF,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH,  a learned  Lutheran 
divine,  was  bom  on  the  2 1st  of  February,  1683,  at  Wemi- 
gerode,  where  his  father  was  ecclesiastical  superintendent. 
In  1695  the  family  removed  to  Hamburg,  where  the  father 
died  three  months  after  his  arrival ; but  young  Wolf  found 
a friend  in  Johann  Albert  Fabricius,  who  received  him  into 
his  house,  allowed  him  the  use  of  his  extensive  library,  and 
also  gave  him  great  assistance  in  his  studies.  The  young 
man  availed  himself  of  these  opportunities,  and  before  he 
had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  and  before  he  went  to  the 
University,  he  had  not  only  read  the  most  important  among 
the  antient  writers,  but  also  the  whole  Commentary  of 
Eustathius  upon  Homer,  and  conjointly  with  Peter  Zorn 
he  drew  up  a list  of  the  authors  mentioned  in  that  com- 
mentary. This  list  is  printed,  with  a few  improvements,  in 
Fabriciuss  ‘Bibliotheca  Graeca’  (vol.  i.,  p.  457-501). 
Subsequently  he  made  a similar  list  of  authors  referred  to 
in  the  Scholia  on  Apollonius  Khodius.  which  is  likewise 
printed  in  Fabricius  (vol.  iv.,p.  279-286 ).  Having  obtained 
a scholarship,  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his  studies,  he 
went  in  1703  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg. 


He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  the  year  after,  and  in  1706 
he  began  lecturing  at  Wittenberg  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects, but  as  the  disturbances  then  causeu  by  the  Swedes  in 
northern  Germany  drew  away  many  of  the  students,  Wolf 
left  Wittenberg  in  1707,  and  returned  to  Hamburg.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  conrector  of  the  gymnasium 
at  Flentburg,  but  he  employed  the  year  1708  in  a journey 
through  Holland  and  England,  and  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  examining  the  libraries  of  these  countries, 
especially  the  Bodleian  library.  On  his  return  he  resigned 
his  office  at  Flensburg,  and  after  having  visited  Denmark 
in  1710,  and  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  he  went  to 
Wittenberg,  where  he  again  commenced  the  career  of  an 
academical  teacher,  as  professor  extraordinary  in  the  phi- 
losophical faculty.  His  lectures  were  favourably  received, 
but  a few  years  after  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  professor- 
ship of  Oriental  languages  at  the  gymnasium  of  Hamburg, 
ana  being  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
same  institution,  he  also  obtained  with  it  the  office  of 
preacher  in  the  cathedral.  In  1716  he  was  appointed  pas- 
tor in  the  church  of  8t.  Catherine,  and  he  held  this  post 
until  his  death,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1739. 

J.  C.  Wolf  was  never  married : his  unwearied  studies  and 
his  love  of  books,  which  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  from 
Fabricius,  left  no  room  for  any  other  attachment.  He  had 
collected  an  immense  number  of  Oriental  and  Rabbinical 
works,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  and  his  library 
amounted  to  upwards  of  25,000  volumes,  which  in  his  will 
he  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Hamburg,  where  it  still  exists. 
Wolf  did  for  Jewish  and  Rabbinical  literature  what  Fa- 
bricius did  for  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  his  works 
on  those  subjects  are  still  indispensable  to  those  who  study 
that  branch  of  literature.  His  principal  works  in  this 
department  are — 1,  ‘Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  sive notitia  turn 
auctorum  Hebraeorum  cujuscunque  aetatis,  turn  scrip- 
torum,  quae  vel  Hebraiee  primum  exarata  vel  ab  aliis  con- 
verea  sunt,’  Hamburg,  1715-33;  4 vols.  4to.  A supple- 
ment to  this  important  work  was  published  by  H.  F.  Kiicner, 
under  the  title  ‘Nova  Bibliotheca  Hebraica,’ Jena,  17H3 
and  1784,  2 vols.  4to.  2,  ‘ Historia  Lexieorum  Hebrai- 
corum,’  Wittenberg,  1706,  8vo.  Besides  these  he  wrote 
several  treatises  on  Hebrew,  on  the  history  of  the  Mani- 
t beans,  and  on  the  use  of  the  Rabbinical  literature.  He 
also  translated  Lardner’s  4 Credibility’  into  I^atin.  His 
merits  as  a classical  scholar  are  not  much  inferior  to  his 
merits  as  a rabbinical  scholar.  The  following  list  contains 
his  most  important  works  connected  with  classical  litera- 
ture, and  his  edilions  of  antient  authors:  1,  • Dissert&tio 
epistolica,  qua  Hieroclis  in  aurca  Pythagorae  carmina 
commcntarius  nuper  in  Anglia  editus  (by  Needham)  par- 
tim  illustratur  et  partim  emendatur,’  &c.,  Leipzig,  1710, 
8vo. : 2,  4 Origcnis  Philoaophumena,’  Hamburg,  1706, 
8vo. : 3,  * Libanii  Epistolae,’  with  notes  and  a Latin  trans- 
lation, Amsterdam,  1738,  fol.  This  is  still  the  best  edition 
of  the  Letter*  of  Libanius,  and  contains  about  one  hundred 
letters  which  are  not  in  any  previous  edition,  and  which 
Wolf  had  before  edited  separately.  4,  4 Anecdota  Graeca 
sacra  et  profana,  ex  codicious  manu  exaratis  nunc  primum 
in  lucem  edit*,  version e Latina  donata  et  notis  illustrata,’ 
Hamburg,  1722  and  1723,  4 vols.  8vo. 

(Seelen,  Commenlatio  de  Vila  et  Scriptis  J.  C.  Wolfii: 
Moller,  Cimbria  Literata  ; Gotte,  Jetzt  lebendes  Gelehrtcs 
Europa,  Braunschweig.  1730,  &c.) 

WOLF,  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST,  the  greatest  of  modem 
Gorman  scholars,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  February,  1759, 
at  Hainrode,  a village  in  the  county  of  Hohenstein,  near 
Nordhausen,  where  his  father  was  organist,  and  from 
whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Nordhausen,  and 
appointed  teacher  at  one  of  the  schools  of  the  place.  Up 
to  his  seventh  year,  when  he  entered  the  gymnasium  of 
Nordhausen,  Wolf’s  education  was  conducted  with  great 
care  and  strictness  by  his  parents.  Under  the  influence 
of  Hake,  the  head  of  that  institution.  Wolf  conceived 
that  love  of  antiquity  which  never  foroook  him,  and 
the  same  teacher  also  implanted  in  his  mind  a habit 
which  characterises  his  whole  literary  life,  the  habit  of 
thinking  and  judging  for  himself  without  being  swayed  by 
any  authority,  and  of  pursuing  only  one  thing  at  a time. 
By  following  this  system,  and  making  conscientious  use  of 
hts  time.  Wolf,  even  before  he  went  to  the  university,  had 
read  all  the  most  important  antient,  as  well  as  German, 
French,  English,  Italian,  and  Spanish  writers.  His  father  s 
intention  was  to  make  him,  as  well  as  his  brother  Georg 
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Friedrich,  a professional  musician ; and  alter  he  himself  had 
given  him  all  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  he 
was  capable  of,  he  sent  both  sons  to  the  learned  organist 
Schrfiter,  who  also  instructed  them  in  mathematics,  a science 
to  which  Friedrich  August  had  an  aversion  throughout 
life.  But  old  Wolf's  plan  was  adopted  only  by  Georg 
Friedrich ; for  althougn  Friedrich  August  was  fond  of 
music,  sang  and  played  several  instruments,  yet  he  re- 
garded the  art  only  as  an  elegant  amusement,  and  was 
resolved  to  follow  the  course  of  study  which  he  had  com- 
menced at  the  gymnasium.  In  1777  he  accordingly  went 
to  the  university  of  Gottingen  to  study  philology  exclu- 
sively. He  always  prized  private  study  more  than  any 
other ; and  in  consequence  of  this  he  was  highly  irregular 
in  his  attendance  in  the  lecture-rooms.  Hcync  observed 
this  inclination  in  Wolf,  and  on  one  occasion  when  Heync 
was  going  to  lecture  on  Pindar,  and  Wolf  wanted  to  enter 
his  name  as  one  of  his  hearers,  Heyne  refused  to  admit 
him.  From  this  moment  Wolf  avoided  Heyne,  and  did 
not  even  attempt  to  become  a member  of  the  philological 
seminary,  though  in  a financial  point  of  view  it  would  have 
been  a material  assistance  to  him.  But  Wolf  nevertheless 
lived  happy  and  retired  at  Gottingen,  and  he  made  up  the 
deficiencies  in  his  finances  by  giving  private  lessons  to 
other  students  in  Greek  and  English;  and  it  is  a curious 
fact,  that  in  order  to  have  an  English  book  which  he  might 
read  with  his  pupils,  he  published,  in  1778,  an  edition  of 
Shakspcre's  ‘ Macbeth,’  with  explanatory  notes.  Heyno 
was  at  the  time  a man  of  paramount  influence  in  all  scho- 
lastic matters  in  Germany,  and  Wolf  before  leaving  the 
university  presented  to  him  a dissertation  on  Homer,  in 
which  he  explained  some  points  on  which  he  ventured  to 
differ  from  Heyne ; but  Heyne  peremptorily  refused  to 
read  it. 

In  1779  Wolf  left  Gottingen,  and  was  immediately  after 
appointed  teacher  in  the  paedagogium  at  Ilfeld.  Here  he 
made  himself  first  known  to  scholars  by  his  edition  of 
Plato's  ' Symposium’  (Leipzig,  1782,  8vo. ; a second  edition 
appeared  in  1828),  with  notes  and  a valuable  introduction 
in  German.  The  manner  in  which  Wolf  treated  his  author 
met  with  general  approbation,  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Prussian  minister,  Baron  von  Zedlitz.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  publication  Wolf  was  appointed,  in  1782, 
rector  of  the  public  school  at  Ost erode,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Harz  mountains.  In  the  year  following  he  received  two 
invitations,  one  to  the  office  of  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Gera,  and  the  other  to  that  of  ordinary  professor  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  of  Halle,  and  rector  of  the  paeda- 
gogical  institute,  which  was  then  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity. Although  the  post  at  Halle  was  less  lucrative 
than  that  at  Gera,  Wolf  preferred  it,  because  it  opened  to 
him  a wider  and  more  satisfactory  sphere  of  action.  His 
mode  of  teaching  at  Halle  was  so  different  from  that  which 
had  been  customary,  that  in  the  first  years  he  was  little 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  students,  and  he  gra- 
dually discovered  that  he  must  descend  to  the  capacity 
and  knowledge  of  his  hearers.  From  the  time  that  he 
adopted  this  plan  his  leeturc-room  was  always  crowded, 
and  the  greatest  zeal  prevailed  among  the  students.  With 
the  assistance  of  Baron  von  Zedlitz,  Wolf  succeeded  in 
transforming  the  pacdagogical  institute  of  Halle  into  a 
philological  seminary,  similar  to  that  which  Heyne  con- 
ducted at  GiHtingcn.  As  an  academical  teacher  Wolf  fol- 
lowed his  own  way,  and  being  thoroughly  convinced  that 
there  is  no  fitter  means  of  educating  men  for  the  higher 
purposes  of  life  than  the  study  of  the  antient  languages 
and  antiquity  generally,  his  great  object  was  to  train  a 
number  of  able  teachers,  who  were  to  diffuse  sound  prin- 
ciples of  education  throughout  Germany,  and  counteract 
the  numerous  empirical  schemes  which  were  then  afloat 
and  threatened  to  undermine  all  sound  mental  training. 
Wolf  always  regarded  it  as  his  peculiar  vocation  to  work 
as  a teacher ; literary  labours  and  reputation  wore  matters 
of  secondary  importance  with  him.  To  give  the  reader 
some  notion  of  nis  extraordinary  activity  as  a teacher,  we 
may  mention  the  fact,  that  during  the  twenty-three  years 
of  his  professorship  at  Halle  he  delivered  upwards  of  fjfty 
courses  of  lectures  on  different  subjects  of  antiquity,  inde- 
pendent of  what  he  did  in  conducting  the  philological 
seminary.  In  order  to  supply  a suitable  text  of  Hesiod 
for  the  purpose  of  a course  of  lectures  on  mythology,  he 
published,  in  1784,  an  edition  of  Hesiod’s  ‘Theogony,’  with 
a prelacy  and  some  notes.  About  this  time  liis  attention 


was  drawn  to  the  Homeric  poems  by  the  request  of  a pub- 
lisher to  prepare  an  edition  of  them.  Many  years  how- 
ever passed  away  before  this  plan  was  realized.  In  1789 
he  published  his  celebrated  edition  of  Demosthenes'  ora- 
tion against  Leptines,  together  with  the  declamation  of 
Aelius  Aristides  on  the  same  subject.  The  learning  dis- 
played in  the  introduction,  the  excellent  commentary,  and 
the  ingenious  emendations  of  the  text  established  his  re- 
putation as  a first-rate  scholar  and  critic.  In  1795  he  at 
length  published  the  results  of  his  Homeric  studios  in  thu 
celebrated  ‘ Prolegomena  ad  Homerum,’  in  which  lie  de- 
veloped his  views  on  the  original  form  of  the  * Iliad’  and 
‘ Odyssey,’  explained  the  history  of  these  poem?,  and 
pointed  out  in  what  manner  their  original  form  might  be 
restored.  With  extraordinary  sagacity  and  learning  he 
here  endeavours  to  show  that  the  ‘ Iliad*  and  the  ‘Odyssey’ 
in  their  present  form  are  not  the  work  of  Homer,  but  the 
works  of  several  rhapsodists,  which  were  subsequently  put 
together  and  made  up  into  the  present  two  epics  bearing 
the  name  of  Homer.  This  work  created  a great  sensation 
all  through  Europe,  and  gave  rise  to  numerous  historical 
and  antiquarian  investigations.  Several  scholars,  and 
among  them  Heyne,  endeavoured  to  diminish  Wolf’s 
merits  by  asserting  that  they  had  entertained  similar  ideas 
respecting  the  Homeric  poems ; and  Heyne  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Wolf  had  done  nothing  but  stning  together 
the  notions  which  he  had  gathered  at  Gottingen.  This 
unfounded  assertion  provoked  Wolf  to  publish  a series  of 
letters  addressed  to  Heyne,  ‘ Briefe  an  Heyne,  eine  Beilage 
zu  den  neuesten  Untereuchungen  fiber  Homer’  (Berlin, 
1797, 8vo.),  the  first  three  of  which  are  models  of  a learned 
controversy  and  exquisite  irony.  Wolf's  * Prolegomena’ 
have  unquestionably  had  greater  influence  than  any  other 
learned  production  of  modem  times ; and  although  the 
results  at  which  the  author  had  arrived  are  now  almost 
universally  regarded  a*  untenable,  or  are  at  least  greatly 
modified,  yet  the  work  begot  that  spirit  of  critical  investi- 
gation which  has  ever  since  characterized  the  best  among 
the  learned  works  of  Germany.  It  was  Wolf  who  gave 
this  impulse.  In  the  years  1801  and  1802,  in  which  his 
literary  activity  was  greatest,  he  published — 1,  Fite  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  (*  Post  reditu m in  senatu,’  * Ad  Quirites  post 
reditum,’  * Pro  domo  ad  pontifices,’  * De  Haruspicum  rc- 
sponsis,'  and  ‘ Pro  Marcello’),  and  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
tliat  these  orations  are  spurious  that  they  are  mere  de- 
clamations of  later  rhetoricians,  and  altogether  unworthy 
of  Cicero  ; 2,  HU  edition  of  Suetonius  in  4 vols  8vo.  (Leip- 
zig, 1802',  with  the  notes  of  Emcsti,  Isaac  Casaubon,  ami 
some  of  his  own.  This  edition  contains  also  the  fragments 
of  the  ‘ Monumentum  Ancyranum,1  and  of  the  ‘ Fasti  Prae- 
nestini.’  3,  A collection  of  his  smaller  essays  and  occa- 
sional orations  delivered  at  Halle,  ‘ Vermischte  Schriften 
und  Aufsiitzc  in  Lat.  und  Deutscher  Sprache,’  Halle,  1802, 
8vo.  During  this  period  Wolf  received  several  honourable 
invitations  from  other  universities ; in  1799  an  invitation 
to  a professorship  at  Leyden ; in  1798  another  as  chief 
manager  of  all  tne  learned  schools  in  Denmark  ; and  in 
1805  a third  invitation  to  Munich.  But  be  declined  all 
these  flattering  offers,  and  was  rewarded  for  it  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  with  a considerable  increase  of  his  salary 
and  the  title  of  privy  councillor  (Geheimer  Hath).  During 
the  time  from  1804  to  1807  he  was  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lication of  his  text  of  the  Homeric  poems  (Leipzig,  4 vols. 
8vo.).  A second  and  still  better  edition  is  that  of  1817.  in 
4 vols.  12mo.  It  was  reprinted,  with  a preface  by  G.  Her- 
mann, Leipzig,  1825,  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  and  1828,  in  4 vols. 
12mo.  Wolf  had  not  finished  his  edition  of  Homer  when, 
after  the  disasters  of  1800,  the  university  of  Halle  was 
closed.  As  Wolf  had  no  property,  he  was  for  a time  in 
considerable  difficulties.  In  1807 lie  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  devoting  bis  energy  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  that  capital,  of  which  be  was  a 
memher.  Here  he  also  took  a most  active  part  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  university  of  Berlin.  For  himself  he  wished 
to  have  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  schools  at 
Berlin,  and  the  management  of  a philological  seminary 
which  was  to  be  connected  with  the  new  university  and  the 
gymnasia  of  Berlin,  and  for  which  he  drew  up  an  excel- 
lent. plan.  In  the  meantime  he  also  obtained  a high  office 
in  the  ministry  for  public  instruction  : but  as  he  could  not 
realize  his  plans,  anil  as  the  duties  of  his  several  offices 
engrossed  a great  deal  of  his  time  which  he  would  have 
preferred  to  devote  to  teaching — his  favourite  occupation 
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—he  withdrew  from  public  service,  but  being’  a member  of 
the  Berlin  academy,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
lecturing  in  the  university  on  such  subjects  as  might  be 
most  agreeable  to  him.  During  the  period  of  leisure 
which  now  followed,  he  devoted  nearly  all  his  time  to  lite- 
rary labours.  From  18U7  to  1810  he  edited,  together  with 
Buttmaun,  the  4 Museum  der  Alterthnmswissenschaft’ 

■ Berlin,  2 vols.  Rvo.) : the  first  volume  contains  Wolf’s 
celebrated  treatise  * Darstellung  der  Alterthumswissen- 
schaft  nach  Begriff,  Umfang,  Zwcck  und  Worth,’  which 
was  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  183.1,  8vo.,  together  with  a select 
number  of  his  smaller  essays,  by  S.  F.  W.  Hoffmann.  This 
treali&e  is  the  first  in  which  Philology,  or  the  Alterthums- 
wissenschafl  (a  word  for  which  an  equivalent  is  much 
wanted  in  English),  was  treated  as  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  & science.  In  1812  he  edited  three  dialogues  of  Plato 
(‘ Euthyphro,'  ‘Apologia  Socratis,’  ami  ‘Crito’),  Berlin, 

1 vol.  4to.,  with  an  elegant  Latin  translation.  From  1817 
to  1820  lie  edited  a periodical,  * I.ilerarisehe  Analekten’ 
(Berlin,  4 vols.  8vo.),  perhaps  the  best  philological  journal 
that  has  ever  been  published.  He  gave  it  up  suddenly  in 
1820,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  pre«s 
by  government,  to  which  lie  was  unwilling  to  submit. 
Some  years  after  this  he  began  to  suffer  from  ill  health.  In 
April.  1824,  he  travelled  to  the  south  of  Fiance  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  his  health,  but  he  never  returned  to 
nis  country:  he  died  at  Marseille,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1824. 

An  interesting  volume  compiled  from  the  papers  which 
Wolf  had  left  on  matters  of  education,  was  edited  by  W. 
Kiirte,  Wolf’s  son-in-law,  under  the  title  * Ueber  Ertiehung, 
Schulc,  Universitiit  (Concilia  ScholasticaV  Quedlinburg 
und  Leipzig,  1835, 8vo.  After  the  death  of  Wolf  several 
of  his  former  pupils  set  about  editing  some  of  his  most 
important  courses  of  lectures,  but  the  haste  and  careless- 
ness with  which  the  task  was  undertaken  have  left  much 
to  be  desired.  These  lectures  are— 1,  * Encyclopaedic  der 
Philologie,'  edited  by  Stockmann,  Leipzig,  1830,  1 vol. 
Hvo. ; 2,  * Vorlesungen  fiber  die  Altertlmtmwissenschaft,’ 
edited  by  Giirtler,  Leipzig,  1831-35, 5 vols. 8vo. ; 3, ‘Vorle- 
sungen uber  die  vier  ereten  Gesitnge  von  Homer’s  I lias,’ 
edited  by  Usteri,  Bern,  1831, 3 vols.  8vo. 

(Han hart,  Erinnerungen  an  Fr.  A.  TFnff,  Basel,  1825, 
8vo. ; W.  Kiirte,  Lcben  und  Studien  Fr.  A.  »Vfi.  d"s 
Philolagen , Essen,  1833,  2 vols.  Hvo. : 8,  F.  W.  Hoff- 
mann’s Preface,  to  Fr.  A.  Wolf’s  Darstellung  der  Aller- 
t/iumsuisscnschqft.) 

WOLFE,  JAMES,  was  born  at  Westerhnm  in  Kent,  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1726.  His  father,  Edward  Wolfe, 
was  an  officer  in  the  British  army ; some  biographers  call 
him  lieutenant-general ; his  son’s  monument  lit  Greenwich 
styles  him  only  colonel. 

A commission  was  obtained  for  James  at  an  early  age. 
In  1747  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  and  bail 
the  good  fortune  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  presence  of 
mind  at  a critical  juncture.  The  treaty  of  Aix-fa-Chnpelle 
restored  peace  to  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  next  year ; 
hut  Wolfe  found  means  to  keep  alive  the  favourable  im- 
pression he  had  made  on  the  minds  of  bis  superior  officers 
in  action  by  the  skill  and  attention  which  he  evinced  in 
the  irksome  routine  duties  of  training  and  preserving  dis- 
cipline. 'Hie  precision  with  which  the  six  British  bat- 
talions of  infantry  performed  their  evolutions  on  the  field 
of  Minden  (1750),  and  the  firmness  with  which  they  kept 
their  ground  when  exposed  in  consequence  of  Lord  George 
Sackville’a  dilatorinese  in  bringing  up  the  cavalry,  were  in 
a great  measure  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  Wolfe  during 
the  peace.  During  the  seven  years  of  peace  which  suc- 
ceeded 1748,  he  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Hostilities  rc-commenccd  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  in  1755,  and  in  1757  Wolfe  was  appointed  quarter- 
master-general to  the  forces,  under  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
intended  to  attack  Rochfort.  While  the  military  and  : 
naval  commanders  of  that  mismanaged  expedition  were  I 
wasting  time  in  idle  controversy,  Wolfe  landed  one  night  : 
and  advanced  two  miles  into  the  country.  His  report  of 
the  absence  of  any  obstacles  to  a descent,  and  his  urgent 
recommendations  that  it  should  be  made,  were  disregarded, 
but  they  became  known  to  Pitt,  and  were  the  main  reason 
of  his  afterwards  selecting  Wolfe  to  command  in  Canada. 

In  1758  Wolfe  w as  sent,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
on  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  in  which  Boscawen 


commanded  the  sea  and  Amherst  the  land  forces.  The 
brunt  of  the  French  fire  in  landing  before  Looisbourg  was 
borne  by  the  left  division  under  Wolfe  ; the  attacks  bv  the 
centre  and  right  divisions  being  mere  feints  to  distract  the 
enemy.  The  after  operations  of  the  siege  were  also  in  a 
great  measure  conducted  by  Wolfe ; and  it  was  an  honour- 
able trait  in  the  character  of  Amherst  that,  in  hi*  dis- 
patches, he  allowed  his  brigadier  the  full  credit  of  his 
actions.  The  landing  was  effected  on  the  8th  of  June: 
Louisbourg  surrendered  on  the  28th  of  July.  Wolfe  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  England. 

In  1759  an  expedition  was  fitted  nut  against  Quebec  by 
Pitt,  who  had  resolved  to  deprive  the  French  crown  of  its 
most  i important  settlements  in  America.  The  command  of 
the  sca-iorees  was  intrusted  to  Saunders ; the  command  of 
the  land-forces  (TWO  men,  including  provincials)  to 
Wolfe.  Hie  embarkation  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  Orleans 
on  the  26th  of  June  : the  fort  of  Niagara  had  been  surren- 
dered to  the  English  under  Amherst  the  day  before.  In 
August  Wolfe  issued  a proclamation  to  the  Canadian 
peasants,  informing  them  that  his  forces  were  masters  of 
the  river,  while  a powerful  army,  under  General  Amherst, 
threatened  their  country  from  the  interior,  calling  upon 
them  to  observe  a strict  neutrality  during  the  struggle 
between  the  French  and  English  crowns,  and  promising  to 
protect  them  in  their  possessions  and  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Montcalm  had  concentrated  all  the  forces  lie 
could  raise  in  the  province  in  Quebec,  which  he  had  forti- 
fied in  a masterly  manner.  The  months  of  July  and 
August  were  spent  in  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
drive  the  French  fVom  their  advantageous  post  at  the 
month  of  the  Montmorenci.  On  the  night  between  the 
12th  and  13th  of  September  Wolfe  landed  his  troops  imme- 
diately above  Quebec,  and.  favoured  by  the  night,  ascended 
the  hills  which  command  that  city  from  the  west.  Mont- 
calm, when  he  learned  that  the  English  were  in  possession 
of  these  heights,  saw  at  once  that  nothing  but  a lwttle 
could  save  the  town,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly. 
The  battle  was  strenuously  contested,  but  Ihe  French  at 
length  gave  way.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  fell  in  the  action, 
and  their  seconds  in  command  were  both  dangerously 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field  before  the  fate  of 
the  day  was  decided.  Five  days  after  the  action  Quebec 
surrendered,  and  Canada  was  lost  to  France. 

The  feature  of  Wolfe's  character  most  dwelt  upon  by  his 
contemporaries  was  his  ardent  and  fearless  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. Ilia  skill  as  a disciplinarian  however,  the  pains  he 
took  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  affairs  at  Rochfort,  and 
the  arguments  by  which  he  supported  the  proposal  c»r  a 
descent,  and,  above  all,  his  letter  addressed  to  the  prime 
minister  from  his  head-quarters  at  Montmorenci,  on  the 
2nd  of  September,  show  that  this  quality  was  combined 
with  an  observant  and  deliberate  mind.  Enterprise  was 
with  Wolfe  the  result  of  perfect  and  laboriously  attained 
knowledge  of  his  position. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  correspondence  of  Wolfe 
which  is  known  to  exist  has  not  been  given  to  the  world. 
It  would  he  instructive  to  the  military  men,  for  his  cha- 
racter as  a soldier  was  almost  perfect,  though  the  field  in 
which  his  talents  were  developed  was  a narrow  one.  The 
task  was  undertaken  by  Southey  and  afterwards  bv  Gleig; 
but  relinquished  by  both  from  unexplained  difficulties 
which  intervened.  Michaud,  jeune,  is  in  error  when  he 
says,  in  the  • Biographic  Universelle,’  that  the  * Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Wolfe’  was  published  at  London  in 
1827 ; It  was  only  announced.  Tne  author  of  the  article 

* Wolfe,  James,’  in  the  * Encyclopaedia  Americana.’  has, 
without  acknowledgment,  copied  Michaud’s  sketch,  and 
this  mistake  with  the  rest.  The  only  materials  for  the  Life 
of  Wolfe  arc  contained  in  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
1 Annual  Register’  (edited  by  Burke);  in  a very  shallow 

* Life  of  General  James  Wolfe,’ 4 attempted  according  to 
the  rules  of  eloquence.’  by  a writer  who  designates  himself 
4 J.  P.,’  published  in  1700 ; and  in  the  gazettes. 

The  death  of  Wolfe  made  a deep  impression  in  England. 
The  most  touching  instanc  e is  mentioned  bv  Burke  : — 4 A 
little  circumstance  was  talked  of  at  that  time,  and  it  de- 
serves to  he  recorded,  as  it  shows  a fineness  of  sentiment 
and  a justness  of  thinking  in  the  lower  kind  of  people  that 
is  rarely  met  with,  even  amongst  persons  of  education. 
The  mother  of  General  Wolfe  was  an  object  marked  out 
for  pity  by  great  and  peculiar  distress ; the  public  wound 
pierced  her  mind  with  a peculiar  affliction,  who  had  expe 
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fienceil  the  dutiful  son,  the  auiiable  domestic  character, 
whilst  the  world  admired  the  accomplished  officer.  Within 
a few  mouth*  site  hud  lost  her  husband  ; she  now  lost  his 
sun,  her  only  child.  The  populace  of  the  village  where 
she  lived  unanimously  agreed  to  admit  no  illuminations  or 
tire  works,  or  any  other  sign  of  rejoicing  whatsoever  near 
her  house,  lest  they  should  seem,  by  an  ill-timed  triumph, 
to  insult  over  her  grief.  There  was  a justness  in  this,  and 
whoever  knows  the  people  knows  that  they  made  no  small 
sacrifice  on  this  occasion.’ 

James  Wolfe  fell  in  liis  thirty- fourth  year.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Greenwich.  A monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  in  1760,  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  native 
parish : a public  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  was 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1730,  and  opened  to 
the  public  in  1773:  a marble  statue  was  voteq  by  the 
Assembly  of  Massachusetts. 

WOLFE,  REV.  CHARLES,  was  born  at  Dublin,  14th 
December,  1731,  and  was  the  youngest  sou  of  Theobald 
Wolfe.  Esq.  of  Blackball,  in  the  county  of  Kildare  (of  the 
same  family  w ith  General  Wolfe).  The  death  of  his  father 
while  Charles  was  still  a child  occasioned  the  removal  of 
the  family  to  Eugland.  After  being  at  several  schools  he 
was  finally  sent  to  Winchester  college,  where,  under  Mr. 
Richards,  senr.,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  rapid  pro- 
gress in  classical  knowledge  and  especially  '*y  the  talent  he 
showed  for  Greek  and  Latin  versification.  In  1803  he  en- 
tered the  university  of  Dublin,  where  at  the  usual  period  he 
obtained  a scholarship,  aud  became  a most  active  college 
tutor.  Most  of  his  poems,  his  biographer  tells  us,  were 
written  within  a very  short  period,  during  his  abode  in 
college.  He  took  lus  degree  of  B.A.  in  1814,  and  soon 
after  commenced  the  task  of  reading  for  a fellowship;  but 
although  lie  is  said  to  have  evinced  a decided  genius  lor 
mathematics,  his  habits  of  study  were  always  impulsive 
and  desultory,  and  he  soon  flagged  in  this  attempt.  A dis- 
appointment in  love  which  he  met  with  at  last  determined 
him,  iu  1817,  to  give  it  up  altogether;  the  income  of  the 
scholarship  would  have  enabled  him  to  marry  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  attached  ; 4 but,  unhappily,’  says  his  biogra- 
pher, * the  statute  which  reudered  marriage  incompatible 
with  that  honourable  station  bad  been  lately  revived.’  It 
is  slated  however  tliat  this  circumstance  had  no  influence  in 
determining  the  choice  of  his  profession  ; that  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  his  mind  had  always  been  towards  ihe  minis- 
try. Accordingly,  he  took  holy  orders  in  November,  1817, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  curacy  of 
Ballyclug  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  from  which  however  iu 
the  course  of  a few  weeks  he  removed  to  the  extensive 
parish  of  Donoughmore,  where  he  officiated  in  the  same 
capacity.  Here  Wolfe  devoted  himself  with  activity  and 
zeal  to  his  spiritual  calling,  and  soon  acquired  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  the  attachment  of  his  parishioners  of  all 
denominations.  But  his  exertions,  and,  still  more  periiaps 
than  his  attention  to  the  welfare  of  others,  his  neglect  of 
his  own  health  and  comfort,  speedily  began  to  wear  him 
down ; a consumptive  tendency  in  his  constitution,  of 
which  some  symptoms  had  appeared  while  he  was  at  col- 
lege, was  confirmed  ; a hurried  journey  which  he  made  to 
Scotland  in  May,  1821,  (in  the  course  of  which  he  spoke  at 
a public  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  to  receive  a deputa- 
tion from  the  Irish  Tract  Society,)  brought  his  malady  sud- 
denly to  a height ; and  immediately  after  his  return  home 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  parish  and  place  himself  under 
medical  treatment  at  Dublin.  There  for  a short  time  he 
continued  to  preach  occasionally  with  his  usual  energy ; 
but  he  gradually  got  worse  ; as  winter  approached  it  was 
thought  advisable  that  he  should  goto  the  south  of  France, 
but  after  being  twice  driven  back  to  Holyhead  he  gave  up 
(lie  attempt,  and  fixed  himself  near  Exeter ; on  the  return 
of  summer  he  came  back  to  Dublin ; in  August  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Bordeaux;  iu  November,  as  a last  remaining 
hope,  he  removed  to  the  shelter  of  the  Cove  of  Cork  ; and 
here  he  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  February', 
1823,  in  the  commencement  ofliis  thirty -second  year. 

His  literary  compositions  were  collected  and  published 
in  1825  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  John  A.  Russell,  M.A., 
archdeacon  of  Clogher,  under  the  title  of  * Remains  of  the 
iatg  Rev*  Charles  Wolfe,  A.B?  Curate  of  Donoughmore, 
Diocese  of  Armagh.’  From  this  small  volume,  which  has 
been  very  poptn&r  (tlie  edition  before  us,  printed  in 
1838,  is  called  the  Seventh),  the  above  facts  nave  been 
taken.  An  interesting  sketch  of  Wolfe’s  history  is  also 


given  in  a l2mo  volume  entitled  ‘ College  Recollections,’ 

fmblishcd  at  London  in  the  same  year  with  Archdeacon 
lussell’s  work,  but  we  believe  some  mouths  before  it. 
The  ‘Remains’  ( filling  308  pp.)  consist  principally  of 
Fifteen  Sermons,  an  appendix  of  miscellaneous  thoughts 
and  other  fragments,  and  some  juvenile  poems,  some 
letters,  and  other  compositions  inserted  in  the  Memoir, 
which,  including  these,  occupies  nearly  half  the  volume. 
Wolfe’s  literary  reputation  rests  oti  his  famous  ode  entitled 
‘ The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,’  which  he  composed  in 
1817,  on  reading  Southey’s  prose  narrative  in  the  ‘Edin- 
burgh Annual  Register,  and  which  first  appeared  soon 
alter  with  Iris  initials,  though  without  his  knowledge,  in 
the  ‘ Newry  Telegraph,’  from  which  it  was  immediately 
copied  into  the  London  papers,  and  from  them  into  those 
of  Dublin.  The  poem,  wnich  in  the  pathos  of  a noble  sim- 
plicity has  rarely  been  surpassed,  drew  much  attention 
from  the  first ; but  its  authorship  remained  unkuowu,  ex- 
cept to  a small  circle  of  Wolfe’s  friends  or  associates,  until 
the  Question  came  to  be  publicly  discussed  in  consequence 
of  a high  encomium  stated  in  Captain  Medwiu’s  • Conver- 
sations of  Byron’  (published  in  1824),  to  have  been  passed 
upou  it  by  his  lordship.  The  lines  were  attributed  to  vari 
ous  writers;  and  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having  pro- 
duced them  have  started  up  from  time  to  time,  some  even 
within  the  last  three  or  lour  years;  but  none  of  these 
attempts  to  defraud  the  true  author  of  his  rights  have  been 
persisted  in.  There  arc  some  lines  of  Wolfe's  written  to 
the  popular  Irish  air  ‘ Gramachree,’  which  in  their  kind 
arc  little  inferior  in  merit  to  those  on  the  burial  of  Moore. 

WOLFENBUTTEL  is  one  of  the  six  circles  of  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  comprising  an  area  of  about  230 square  miles, 
and  5(),000  inhabitants.  Wolfenbiittel,  the  capital,  is  situated 
iu  52°  O'  N.  lat.  and  10°  32*  E.  long.,  in  a low  marshy  spot 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ocker,  which  flows  through  the 
city.  It  was  formerly  well  fortified,  but  the  works  having 
fallen  into  decay  are  for  the  most  part  demolished,  and  are 
converted  into  public  walks.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.  the  citadel,  or  formerly  fortified  part,  and  two  suburbs, 
containing  altogether  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  town 
is,  on  the  whole,  well  built,  and  has  broad,  and  for  the  most 
part,  straight  streets,  all  well  paved.  Till  1704  it  was  the 
residence  of  tho  dukes,  in  whose  palace  there  was  a manu- 
factory of  tapestry  and  a theatre.  Opposite  the  palace 
stands  the  fine  building  erected  by  Duke  Augustus  in  1723, 
on  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  containing  on  the 
ground-floor  the  Ducal  Riding-school,  and  above  it  the 
celebrated  library,  which  was  rendered  still  more  famous 
by  4 The  Woli’enDuttel  Fragments,’  published  by  its  libra- 
rian, the  learned  G.  E,  Lessing,  to  whom  a monument 
is  erected.  This  library  contains  a great  number  of  the 
earliest  impressions  and  10.000  MSS.  It  seems  that  no 
good  catalogue  has  been  marie,  for  some  accounts  say  that 
it  consists  of  270,000  volumes,  others  of  200, (XX),  while 
others  again  reduce  it  to  110.000:  among  them  there  is  a 
large  collection  of  Bibles.  The  town  has  four  churches,  of 
which  that  of  St.  Mary  is  remarkable  for  its  size;  an 
antient  arsenal,  now  used  as  barracks ; a large  poor-house  ; 
an  orphan  asylum;  a good  gymnasium;  and  several  schools. 
The  inhabitants  have  a considerable  trade  in  yam,  and  they 
also  manufacture  linen,  leather  gloves,  japanned  wares,  paper- 
hangings,  silk,  diaper,  tobacco,  liqueurs,  and  vitriol ; ttiere 
are  likewise  some  tanneries  and  distil lefles.  Wolfenbiittel 
is  the  seat  of  several  public  offices,  for  the  whole  duchy, 
of  the  consistory  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for 
Waldeck,  Lipp'e,  and  Brunswick.  The  pretty  country 
seat  Antoinettenruh,  having  fallen  into  decay,  has  been 
pulled  down.  Near  the  town  are  the  two  villages  Qber  and 
Niederdahlum,  where  the  beautiful  ducal  palace  of  8»lz- 
dalilum  formerly  stood.  It  is  now  totally  destroyed.  The 
fine  gallery  of  paintings  which  it  contained  (sixty  of  the 
moat  valuable  of  which  were  carried  away  by  the  French 
in  1806,  but  restored,  we  presume,  in  1815)  has  been 
removed  to  Brunswick,  where  it  is  deposited  in  the  ar- 
senal, together  with  the  museum  of  antiquities  and  otlier 
works  of  art. 

(Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon  ; Hassel,  Hnndbuch 
dcr  Geographic,  vol.  v. ; Stein,  Haudbuch , by  Horschel- 
mann  ; Cannabich.  Lehrbuch  ; Stein,  Lexicon.) 

WOLFF,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  VON,  a celebrated 
German  mathematician  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Bres- 
lau, January  24,  1673,  and  at  an  early  age  showed  a taste 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  His  lather,  who  was  a 
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brewer,  strongly  encouraged  in  him  this  disposition ; he 
became  his  first  preceptor,  and,  having  instructed  him  in 
the  Latin  language,  he  sent  him  to  the  public  school  of 
tlie  town,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  t>enefit  of  the 
best  masters  which  it  afforded.  The  youth  there  studied 
diligently  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  and  he  acquired 
such  a facility  in  the  practice  of  disputing,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  become  the  rival  of  his  tutors ; but  before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  having  obtained  information  of  the 
revolution  which  the  writings  of  Descartes  had  begun  to 
produce  in  the  schools,  he  was  actuated  by  a strong  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  them.  The  result  of  nis  ap- 
plication to  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  a determination 
to  cultivate  mathematical  science  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  on  its  principles  a system  of  metaphysics.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  passed  through  a course  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  he  afterwards  went 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  resided  during  three  or  four  years. 
Here,  in  1703,  he  began  to  deliver  lectures ; and  in  the 
same  year  he  published  two  tracts,  one  entitled  *Dc  Rotis 
Dentatis,’  and  the  other  ‘De  Algorithmo  Infinitesim&li 
Differential!.'  The  ability  displayed  in  these  dissertations 
procured  for  Wolff  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  learned 
men  of  his  country;  he  became  intimate  with  Tschirn- 
hausen  and  I>cibnitz,  and  by  them  he  was  encouraged  in 
his  views  of  giving  to  Germany  a national  philosophy  which 
might  replace  that  of  Aristotle  as  then  understood.  He  at 
first  intended  to  enter  the  church  as  a profession,  but  he 
was  finally  induced  to  seek  an  appointment  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  which  he  might  continually  advance  his  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences.  He  became  therefore  a candidate 
for  a profeasor's  chair,  and  in  1707  he  was  appointed  to  | 
give  instruction  in  pure  and  mixed  mathematics  in  the  ! 
University  of  Halle.  It  was  while  he  held  this  post  that 
he  wrote  his  tract  entitled  ' De  Methodo  Mathematical 
and  his  ‘Element*  Matheseos  Uni  vers®,’  of  which  last 
work  an  enlarged  edition  was  published  at  Geneva  be- 
tween the  years  1732  and  1741,  in  five  volumes,  4to.  The 
first  volume  contains  the  following  subjects  ‘ Commen- 
tatio  do  Methodo  Mathematica ; Arithmetica  ; Geometria ; 
Trigonometria  plana  ct  sph&rica  the  second,  ‘ Mechanica 
cum  Static* ; Hydrostatica,  See.  :*  the  third,  * Optica  ; Per- 
spective atquc  Astrononria the  fourth,  * Gcographia; 
(Jhronologia ; Gnomonica;  Pyrotechnia  et  Architectural' 
and  the  fifth,  * Commentatio  de  Prwcipuis  Script  is  Mathe- 
mnticis.  he.'  He  also  published  at  l^eipzig  and  Frank- 
fort, in  1728,  * Tabulae  Sinuum  atque  Tangentium  tam 
nnturalium  quam  ortiflcialium,  una  cum  Logarithmis  mi- 
me romm  vulgarium,  &c.'  Being  made  a member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  at  T^eipzig,  ne  wrote  several  memoirs 
relating  to  mathematics  anti  physics,  which  were  inserted 
in  the  ‘ Acfa  Eruditorum,’  ana  in  1710  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

But  the  life  of  Wolff  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  metaphysical  and  moral  philosophy  ; and  between 
the  years  1712  and  1723  he  wrote  his  ‘Thoughts  on  the 
Powers  of  the  Human  Mind ; on  the  Deity  and  the  Uni- 
verse ; on  tlic  Operations  of  Nature  ; on  the  Search  after 
Happiness  ;*  and,  as  a sequel  to  the  last,  ' Thoughts  on 
Society  as  a means  of  advancing  Human  Happiness.’ 
These  works  were  published  separately  in  the  German 
language,  a medium  till  then  unemployed  in  treating  such 
subjects,  but  the  circumstance  produced  the  best  effects 
by  promoting  in  that  country  the  study  of  philosophy. 
At  a later  period  he  published  in  the  "same  language  a 
Dictionary  of  Mathematics. 

While  thus  employed,  and  while  his  talents  were  pro- 
curing for  him  invitations  to  occupy  the  chairs  of  philo- 
sophy at  Wittenberg,  Leipzig,  and  St.  Petersburg,  a serious 
opposition  to  his  person  and  writings  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  University  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a 
memoer.  This  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  in- 
trigues of  the  theological  professors,  one  of  whom  con- 
ceived a violent  dislike  to  Wolff  because  the  latter,  who 
held  the  post  of  dean  of  the  faculty  of  .theology,  de- 
clining to  receive  his  son  on  the  ground  of  incapacity, 
had  appointed  Thiimmig,  one  of  his  own  pupils,  to  be  his 
assistant.  In  such  circumstances  subjects  of  accusation 
are  not  long  wanting,  and  Wolff  was  charged  with  en- 
deavouring to  subvert  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  and  to  disturb  the  religious  belief  of  the  students  in 
the  'University,  while  his  metaphysical  principles  were 
violently  criticised  by  Stahler  in  a work  which  was  pub- 


lished at  Jena.  It  happened  also  that  Wolff,  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  had  spoken  highly  in  favour  of  the  moral  precepts 
of  Confucius,  which  had  then  recently  been  made  known  to 
the  people  of  Europe  through  the  researches  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  the  East ; and  this  approbation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  a heathen  philosopher  was  considered  as  a crime, 
though  Wolff  was  so  far  from  being  aware  of  giving  cause 
of  offence,  that,  as  he  states  in  his  letter  to  the  minister  at 
Berlin,  he  intended  to  publish  the  discourse  at  Rome  with 
the  consent  of  the  Inquisition.  The  king  of  Prussia,  being 
instigated  by  some  of  the  military  authorities,  who  repre- 
sented that  the  sentiments  of  Wolff  might  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  state  by  holding  out  to  the  soldiers  an  excuse 
for  desertion,  suddenly  deprived  the  professor  of  his  ap- 
ointment,  and  issued  an  order  that  he  should  quit  the 
ingdom  in  two  days.  Wolff  accordingly,  November  3, 
1723,  left  Halle  and  went  to  reside  at  Cassel,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  landgrave,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  councillor,  and  appointed  him  professor  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy  at  Marburg.  Here  he  re- 
sided about  eighteen  years,  and  during  that  time  he  pub- 
lished his  metaphysical  works.  The  first  and  greatest  of 
these  is  entitled  • Philosophia  Rationalis,  sivc  Logica  me- 
thodo scientific^  pertractata,’  4to.,  1728.  The  ot  tiers  are, 

4 Psychologia  Empirics,  &c.,’  4to.,  1728  ; * PhiloBophia 
prima,  sive  Ontologia,  See.,’  4to.,  1730 ; * Cosmologia  gc- 
neralis,’  4to.,  1731  ; 1 Psychologia  Rationalis,’  4to.,  1734 ; 
Theologia  Natural  is,’  4to.,  1737;  ‘Philosophia  Practica 
Universalis,’ 4to.,  1738-9;  and  ‘Philosophia  Moral  is,  sive 
Ethica,’  4to.,  1732. 

Amidst  these  labours  Wolff  found  time  to  write  in  de- 
fence of  his  doctrines,  and  by  degrees  the  violence  of  his 
Antagonists  began  to  abate.  Among  them  there  were 
many  who  disapproved  of  the  strong  measures  which  had 
been  adopted  against  him,  and  there  were  some  who  de- 
sired his  return  in  the  hope  of  promoting  a revival  of  me- 
taphysical science  in  Prussia.  Frederick  the  Great,  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  appointed  commissioners  to 
examine  Wolffs  writings  and  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
his  banishment,  and  the  report  being  favourable,  he  was 
in  1733  invited  back  to  Halle  ; the  invitation  was  re- 
peated six  years  afterwards,  but  it  was  not  till  1741  that  it 
was  accepted.  Wolff  had  been,  in  1725,  appointed  an 
honorary  professor  of  the  Academy  at  St.  Petersburg ; and 
in  1733  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Acad6mie  dea 
Sciences  at  Paris. 

On  his  return  to  Halle  he  was  made  privy-councillor, 
vice-chancellor,  and  professor  of  international  law ; the 
king  afterwards  made  him  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
and  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  the  dignity  of  & Baron  of  the 
Empire  was  conferred  upon  him.  It  is  said  however  that 
Wolff  had  the  mortification  lo  perceive  that  his  lectures 
were  not  well  attended  ; either  age  had  diminished  his 
powers,  or,  as  it  is  supposed,  his  numerous  writings  being 
in  the  hands  of  all  tne  German  students,  his  oral  instruc- 
tions were  no  longer  necessary.  Being  attacked  by  the 
gout  in  the  stomach,  he  died,  having  borne  his  sufferings 
with  fortitude  and  Christian  piety,  April  9,  17M,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age. 

The  merit  of  Wolff  consisted  in  a correct  and  methodical 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  philosophical  science,  rather 
than  in  discovery.  He  borrowed  freely  from  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  and  even  from 
the  writers  of  the  Aristotelian  school ; and,  having  an 
earnest  desire  to  combine  utility  with  truth,  he  endea- 
voured to  reduce  the  apparently  heterogeneous  elements 
under  one  system.  That  ne  completely  succeeded  in  this 
difficult  task  it  is  too  much  to  say  ; entertaining  the  pro- 
ject of  introducing  in  philosophical  investigations  the 
precise  methods  which  arc  employed  in  mathematics,  he 
appears  to  have  overlooked  tne  want  of  homogeneity  in 
the  elements  of  the  former  branch  of  science,  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  conclusions  by  purely 
abstract  reasonings.  In  stating  a philosophical  proposi- 
tion which  perhaps  is  self-evident,  he  often  exhibits  a 
tedious  demonstration  in  order  that  he  may  show  its  de- 
pendence on  some  more  general  theorem  which  precedes 
it ; and  his  developments  are  remarkable  for  their  extra- 
ordinary prolixity.  • 

Wolff  divides  human  knowledge  into  three  parts,  his- 
torical, philosophical,  and  mathematical : in  the  first  he 
includes  everything  relating  to  material  as  well  as  imma- 
terial being,  that  is,  whatever  is  cognizable  by  the  senses 
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or  by  internal  conviction.  The  second  he  considers  as 
comprehending  the  reasons  of  things ; and  he  states  its  1 
object  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  reason  that  what  is 
possible  may  be  realized.  HU  third  division  constitutes  the  ' 
knowledge  of  quantity.  He  divides  psychology  into  two  | 
kinds,  which  are  designated  rational  and  empirical,  and  the  | 
former  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  as  the  science  of 
things  possible  relatively  to  the  soul  only.  He  defines 
science  in  general,  the  facultyof  demonstrating. 

He  appears  to  have  formed  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
connection  of  the  sciences,  hU  taste  leading  him  to  seek 
the  grounds  of  their  connection  only  in  their  being  deduced 
from  first  principles,  which  he  conceived  to  exist  in  the 
human  understanding  ; and  his  criterion  of  truth  consisted 
in  the  thing  predicated  being  in  accordance  with  the  idea 
of  the  subject.  HU  dissertations  on  the  employment  of 
hypotheses,  and  on  the  deductions  drawn  from  experience, 
are  the  developments  of  a few  general  maxims,  very  just 
but  trite ; ana  hU  views  on  the  liberty  of  philosophizing 
arc  sound,  though,  at  the  time  they  were  written,  they  ap- 
peared too  bold. 

His  metaphysical  theory  maintained  its  ground  in  Ger- 
many from  the  death  of  Leibnitz  to  the  time  when  the 
school  of  Kant  was  formed.  He  is  considered  as  the  dis- 
ciple and  commentator  of  the  former  philosopher ; and  he 
admitted  a sort  of  pre-established  harmony  from  whence 
results  the  conformity  of  the  operations  of  the  soul  with 
those  of  the  body,  but  he  differed  from  his  master  in  con- 
sidering that  harmony  not  as  a result  of  the  will  of  the 
Deity,  but  of  the  changes  which  are  continually  in  opera- 
tion in  the  universe  : the  latter  he  considered  as  a piece  of 
mechanism  set  in  motion  by  its  first  cause.  He  demon- 
strates at  length  the  exUtence  of  God,  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  to  separate  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Being  from 
that  of  the  soul  of  the  world;  and  he  maintained  the 
opinion  that  the  Author  of  the  universe  being  all-perfect 
must  have  necessarily  created  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  Asserting  also  the  perfect  freedom  of  man’s  will, 
he  admits  that  this  freedom  is  limited  to  the  power  of 
choosing  what  appears  to  be  the  beat  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

His  general  rule  of  morality  is,  that  each  man  should,  as 
much  as  depends  on  himself,  do  what  may  render  his  own 
condition  and  that  of  others  as  perfect  as  possible.  While 
acknowledging  that  God  U the  source  of  all  morality,  he 
considers  that  man  is  in  some  respects  a law  to  himself; 
that  an  action  is  good  or  bad  in  itself,  independently  of 
divine  precepts,  and  that  the  conduct  of  man  ought  not  to 
be  influenced  merely  by  the  fear  of  punishment  or  the  hope 
of  reward.  Natural  law  is,  in  his  mind,  identical  with  mo- 
rality, and  he  makes  both  to  depend  on  the  obligation  man 
is  under  to  advance  constantly  towards  perfection. 

Wolff's  political  science  is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  everything  should  be  done  for  the  public  benefit  and 
the  maintenance  of  public  security:  he  considers  a limited 
monarchy  as  the  most  favourable  for  the  attainment  of 
these  ends,  though  he  admits  that  this  is  not  without  tome 
inconveniences.  He  leaves  to  the  prince  the  right  of  deter- 
mining what  is  best  for  the  public  good,  but  he  makes  him 
subject  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  He  inquires  into  the 
causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  confined  chiefly  to  the  state  of  society  in  his  own 
age,  and  want  the  generality  which  is  consistent  with  the 
present  state  of  this  branch  of  science. 

His  political  works  are,  * Jus  Naturae,'  Francofurti  ct 
Lipsise,  viii.  tom.  4to.,  1732 ; and  * Jus  Gentium,'  Halle, 
1752. 

(Ludovici,  Vita,  fata  et  scripta,  Ch.  Wolff  it,  Leipzig; 
Biographic  Univertelle.) 

WOLFF,  PIUS  ALEXANDER,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German  actor*  of  the  present  century,  was  born 
in  1782,  at  Augsburg.  His  parents  designed  him  for  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  but  his  own  inclination,  as  well 
os  his  natural  talents,  led  him  to  the  stage.  In  1804  he 
was  one  of  the  actors  engaged  at  Weimar,  the  theatre  of 
which  place  was  then  regarded  as  the  model  for  all 
Germany.  Schiller  and  Gothe  were  themselves  actively 
engaged  in  conducting  the  theatre  and  training  the  actors. 
As  Wolff  was  a man  of  much  greatei  talent  than  the  ma- 
jority of  actors,  Gtithe  took  especial  trouble  with  him, ' 
trained  him  on  sound  artistic  principles,  and  afterwards 
declared  that  Wolff  had  become  an  actor  Quite  to  his 
mind.  Wolff  devoted  himself  especially  to  tne  perform- 
P.  C.,  No.  1744. 


ing  of  tragic  characters  and  youthful  heroes,  which  he 
acted  to  perfection.  His  performance  of  Hamlet,  the 
Marquis  Posa,  Max.  Piccolomini,  Weisslingen,  Orestes,  and 
Tasso,  made  such  an  impression  in  Germany,  that  to  this 
day  he  is  considered  the  standard  by  which  other  actors 
are  measured.  At  a later  period  ne  occasionally  also 
acted  comic  and  humorous  characters,  in  which  he  was 
much  admired,  though  tragedy  was  at  all  times  his  peculiar 
field,  in  which  he  was  unsurpassed.  In  1816  he  became  a 
member  of  the  royal  theatre  of  Berlin. 

He  dipd  at  Weimar  in  1828.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  wrote  several  dramas,  which  were  well  received, 
and  some  of  which  are  still  favourite  plays  in  Germany. 
Three  of  them,  ‘ Caesario,'  a comedy,  ‘ Pflicht  um  Pflicht,’ 
and  • Preciosa,’  form  the  first  volume  of  a collection  which 
he  published  under  the  title  'Dramatische  Spiele,’  Berlin, 
1823,  but  the  collection  was  not  continued,  and  his  other 
plays  appeared  separately  at  different  times.  * Preciosa’ 
has  become  celebrated  by  being  taken  by  C.  M.  von  Weber 
as  the  text  for  one  of  his  most  popular  operas.  His  other 
plays  are — ‘Der  Hund  des  Aubri,  a farce,  (Berlin,  1822)  ; 
‘Der  Mann  von  funfzig  Jahren'  (Berlin,  1830);  ‘Treuc 
siegt  in  Liebesnetzen,’  and  ‘Der  Kammcrdiener’  (Berlin, 
1832'. 

(Gervinus,  Neuere  GescAichte  der  Poet.  National-Litera- 
tur  der  Deutschen,  ii.,  p.  559 ; Brockhaus,  Conversation *- 
Lexicon.) 

WOLFRAM  VON  ESCHENBACH,  a Minnesanger, 
who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
the  best  German  poet  of  his  lime.  He  was  probably  bom 
at  a castle  called  Eschenbach,  which  seems  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  he  was  descended 
from  a noble  family.  After  having  been  made  a knight,  he 
led  the  life  of  a warlike  troubadour,  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire  received  him  with  equal  satisfaction  in  their  camp 
anti  at  their  court.  He  was  present  at  the  famous  poetical 
festival  on  the  Wartburg.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  ho 
retired  to  his  native  country  : he  died  in  1220. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  was  a very  fertile  poet.  Of 
his  numerous  productions  the  greater  part  however  are 
lost,  but  his  principal  poem  has  most  luckily  been  pre- 
served in  MS.  at  St.  Gallcn  and  at  some  other  places. 
This  poem  is  entitled  ‘ Parzival the  subject  of  it  is  partly 
taken  from  French  and  Provencal  models — the  holy  Gral 
being  the  marvellous  object  which  the  hero  of  the  poem, 
Parzival,  pursues  in  a long  course  of  adventure*.  He  at 
last  becomes  king  of  the  Gral,  and  thus  enjovs  the  purest 
happiness  and  perfection  which  man  can  attain.  There  is 
an  epical  tendency  in  the  poem,  but  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  call  it  an  epic  ; full  of  deep  thoughts  on  the  destiny  of 
man,  on  the  mysterious  nature  of  his  soul,  on  his  religious 
and  moral  duties,  it  belongs  to  a class  of  poems  which  are 
peculiar  to  German  literature,  and  of  which  Gdthe’s  4 Faust' 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  striking  specimen.  The 
‘Parzival’  was  written  about  1206.  It  was  first  printed  in 
1477,  fol.,  in  an  incorrect  and  mutilated  edition,  which  was 
reprinted  and  somewhat  corrected  in  the  first  volume  of 
‘Sammlung  Altdeutscher  Gedichte,’  by  Miiller,  who  col- 
lated the  MS.  of  St.  Gallen.  The  other  extant  works  of 
Wolfram  of  Eschenbach  are,  2,  ‘Titurel,’  first  printed  in 
1477,  4to^  a fragment  of  an  introductory  poem  to  Parzival, 
and  in  Gervinus's  opinion  the  finest  specimen  of  antient 
German  poetry,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
poem,  likewise  called  ‘Titurel.’  which  was  once  incorrectly 
attributed  to  Wolfram ; 3,  ‘ Willehalm  von  Orangis’  (Wil- 
liam of  Orange),  in  Manesse’s  collection  of  Minnesangers, 
where  there  are  also  several  of  the  author’s  minor  lyrical 
oems.  An  excellent  critical  edition  of  all  the  extant  pro- 
uctions  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  was  published  by 
Lachmann,  Berlin,  1833,  Bvo.,  who  has  added  a valuable 
introduction  to  the  life  and  Works  of  the  author.  Wolfram, 
according  to  contemporary  writers,  was  a very  learned  man ; 
his  style  is  simple,  clear,  and  elegant,  and  the  difficulties 
which  exist  are  rather  due  to  the  mystical  tendency 
of  the  author  and  his  transcendental  ideas,  than  to  a want 
of  those  qualities  which  constitute  a great  writer. 

(Gervinus,  Geschichte  der  Poctischen  National-Literatur 
der  Deutschen , vol.  i.,  p.  407-433.) 

WOLFRAM.  [Tungstkn.] 

WOLGA.  [Voloa.] 

WOLGEMUTH,  MICHAEL  a celebrated  old  German 
painter  and  engraver  on  copper  and  in  wood,  was  bom  at 
Numberg  in  1434.  He  was  the  first  German  artist  who 
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attained  any  degree  of  excellence  in  painting,  and  he  ha* 
the  additional  honour  of  having  been  the  master  of  Albert 
Purer.  Wolgemuth's  wood-cut*  are  the  oldest  prints  of 
that  class  in  Germany  of  which  the  artist  is  known,  and 
they  are  extremely  scarce.  Wolgemuth’s  paintings  are 
likewise  scarce  ; there  are  two  in  the  Augustine  church  at 
Nurnberg.  another  in  Our  Lady's  chapel,  and  a Last  Judg- 
ment in  the  town-house  of  tne  same  place ; and  one  in 
the  church  of  Sehwabach  for  which  he  was  paid,  in 
1807,  «K)  florins,  for  that  period  a very  great  sum  i some 
years  after  this  the  celebrated  Ambergcr  charged  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  for  his  portrait  only  35  florins.  There  is 
also  a valuable  work  by  him  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  of 
Vienna,  painted  in  1511 ; another  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris; 
and  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  there  are  five  pieces  by 
Wolgemuth.  He  died  in  1519,  aged  85. 

The  king  of  Bavaria  possesses  a portrait  of  Wolgemuth, 
painted  in  1510,  in  his  82nd  year,  by  his  pupil  Albert 
Diirer;  this  is  inscribed  upon  the  back  of  the  picture. 

Wolgemuth’s  style  has  the  defects  of  the  works  of  art  of 
his  age,  especially  in  design ; his  works  however  are  care- 
fully finished,  exhibit  much  expression,  and  in  the  dra- 
peries are  superior  to  the  works  of  many  of  the  eminent 
German  painters  who  succeeded  him. 

Wolgemuth  and  Pleydenwurff  cut  in  wood  the  illustra- 
tions of  a curious  and  celebrated  old  work  in  folio,  known 
as  the  * Nurnberg  Chronicle  ’ of  Hartmann  Schedel,  a phy- 
sician. It  was  published  first  in  Latin,  in  1493,  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  its  author,  and  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man in  the  following  year.  The  cuts  consist  of  views  of 
towns  and  portraits  of  eminent  men.  The  Latin  edition  is 
the  belter ; the  title  commences — ‘ Liber  Chronicorum  per 
viam  Epitomatis  et  Breviarii  compilatus,’  &c. 

There  are  several  old  prints  and  wood- cuts  marked  W, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  Wolgemuth,  but  from  their 
inferiority  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  the  author  of 
them  : two  other  old  engravers,  Wenceslau*  and  J.  W»lch, 
marked  their  prints  with  a W,  but  it  is  not  known  that 
Wolgemuth  ever  did. 

(Doppclmayer,  Historischt  Nachriohi,  Src.i  Fiorillo, 
Geschtchte  der  ZeichnemUn  Kiiinte , 

WOLKONSKOIT.  Amorphous.  Structure  compact. 
Fracture  imperfect,  conchoidal.  Hardness  2 5.  Colour 
light  emerald-green.  Streak  bluish-green  ami  shining. 
Opaque.  Nearly  dull.  Specific  gravity  2*2.  It  is  so  ex- 
tremely fragile  that  it  readily  falls  to  pieces  on  a slight  blow. 

It  is  found  at  Perm  in  Russia. 


by  Berthier — 

Oxide  of  chromium  . 

340 

Oxide  of  iron  , . 

7*2 

Silica  . . . 

272 

Magnesia  • • 

7*2 

Water  . 
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WOLLASTON,  WILLIAM,  author  of  ‘ The  Religion  of 
Nature  Delineated/  was  bom  at  Coton-Clanford  in  Stafford- 
shire, on  the  26th  of  March,  1659.  IIo  was  descended 
from  an  old  and  considerable  Staffordshire  family,  but  be- 
longed to  a younger  and  a poor  branch  of  it.  * When  he 
was  in  the  tetilh  year  of  his  age,  a 1*1  in  school  was  opened 
at  Shenslon  in  Staffordshire,  where  his  father,  a private 
gentleman  of  a small  fortune,  then  resided ; and  Mr.  Wol- 
laston was  immediately  sent  to  the  master  of  it  for  such  in- 
struction as  he  was  capable  to  give  him,  and  continued 
near  two  years  under  In*  care.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  to 
Litchfield  school,  in  which  a great  confusion  soon  after 
happeued,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city  turned  the 
muster  out  of  the  schoolhouse.  Many  scholars  followed 
Ihe  ejected  roaster;  and  Mr.  Wollaston  amongst  the  rest. 
He  remained  with  him  till  he  quitted  his  school,  which 
was  about  three  years  ; and  then,  the  schism  being  ended, 
he  returned  into  the  free-school,  and  continued  there  about 
a year.  Tim  was  all  the  schooling  Mr.  Wollaston  ever 
had.'  (Clarke's  Life  of  Wollaston,  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  the  • Religion  of  Nature/  Hvo.,  1750,  p.  v.)  On  the  18th 
of  dune,  1674,  he  was  entered  a pensioner  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  almost  without  in- 
terruption until  the  29th  of  September,  1681,  by  which 
time  he  had  taken  his  Master  of  Arts'  degree  and  deacon's 
orders.  He  was  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  a fellow- 
ship in  his  college,  for  which  he  had  laboured  with  great 
diligence,  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  which  he  had  sub- 


mitted to  much  inoonvenience  from  poverty  during  his 
residence  in  the  university.  On  leaving  college  he  look 
the  situation  of  assistant-master  at  Birmingham  school,  and 
shortly  after  he  joined  the  school  he  obtained  a lectureship 
in  a chapel  two  miles  out  of  Birmingham.  After  having 
filled  the  situation  of  assistant-master  for  about  four  yearn, 
he  was  appointed  second  master  of  the  school,  whicn  had 
three  masters  and  two  assistant-masters,  and  at  the  same 
time  took  priest's  orders.  This  mastership  was  worth 
only  70/.  a year.  Out  of  his  small  income  he  was  able 
to  give  assistance  to  two  brothers  who  had  got  into  diffi- 
culties. • In  the  good  offices  which  he  did  them  at  this 
time,’  say#  the  biographer  who  has  been  already  quoted, 

* he  seems  rather  to  have  overacted  hi*  part,  for  he  in- 
dulged his  affection  for  them  more  than  was  consistent 
with  a due  regard  to  his  own  welfare,  as  he  was  then  cir- 
cumstanced.' 

In  August,  1688,  the  poor  schoolmaster  suddenly  found 
himself  in  affluence  by  the  death  of  a second  cousin,  the 
head  of  his  own  branch  of  the  Wollaston  family,  Mr.  Wol- 
laston of  Shenton,  in  Leicestershire,  who  greatly  to  his  own 
surprise  made  him  his  heir.  This  gentleman  had  not  long 
before  his  death  lost  his  only  son,  and  not  choosing  to  give 
his  estate  to  his  daughters,  proceeded  to  settle  it  on  the 
uncle  and  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  But  a further 
acquaintance  with  his  younger  relative,  and  the  high  cha- 
racter which  he  heard  of  him,  led  him  before  his  death  to 
revoke  this  settlement  and  make  another.  4 HU  cousin  of 
Shenton  was  used  to  employ  persons  privately,  to  observe 
our  author's  behaviour,  who  little  suspected  any  such 
matter.  And  his  behaviour  was  found  to  be  such,  that  the 
stricter  the  observations  were  upon  it,  the  more  Ihey  turned 
to  his  advantage.  In  fine,  Mr.  Wollaston  became  bo 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  our  author’s  merit,  that  he  revoked 
the  before-mentioned  settlement  and  made  a will  in  his 
favour/  (Clarke's  Life,  p.  xi.) 

Wollaston  now  went  to  reside  in  London,  and  on  the 
26th  of  November,  1689,  married  & daughter  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Charlton,  a citizen  of  London,  who  brought  him 
another  accession  of  fortune.  He  now  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness  and  the 
ursuit  of  learning.  * He  may  most  truly  be  said,’  observes 
is  biographer,  *to  have  settled  in  London,  for  he  very 
seldom  went  out  of  it.  He  took  no  delight  in  unnecessary 
journeys,  and  for  above  thirty  years  before  his  death  hail 
not  been  absent  from  hu  habitation  in  Charter  House  Square 
so  much  as  one  whole  night.’ (p.  xiv.)  His  studies  were  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  antient  languages,  and  morals  and 
theology,  and  embraced  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, ana  the  Arabic  language.  In  1690  he  published  a parn- 
direse  of  & part  of  the  * Book  of  Ecclesiastes,'  and  in  1703 
ie  composed  and  printed,  but  only  for  private  circulation, 
a small  Latin  grammar.  The  ‘ Religion  of  Nature  Deli- 
neated’ was  published  in  1724,  but  a very  short  time  be- 
fore his  death.  A number  of  other  works,  which  he  had 
written  during  his  four-and-thirty  yearn’  studious  residence 
in  London,  were  committed  by  him  to  the  flames  a short 
time  before  his  death.  The  following  is  a list  of  manu- 
scripts which  were  found  after  his  death,  and  which  his 
biographer  supposes  escaped  the  same  fate  only  by  their 
being  forgotten  : — 1,  A Hebrew  Grammar  ; 2,  Tyrocinia 
Arabica  et  8yriaea/  3,  ‘Specimen  Vocabularii  Biblio- 
Hebraici,  literis  nostratibus  quantum  fert  Linguarum  Dis- 
sonanlia  descripti ;’  4,  ‘ Formulae  qumdarn  Gemarin® ;’  5, 
* De  Generibus  Pedum,  Metrorum,  Carminum,  &c.  apud 
Judacos, Graecos,  et  Latinos;’  6,  'De Yocum  Tonis  Monitio 
ad  Tyrones;’  7,  ‘Rudimenta  ad  Mathesin  et  Philosophiam 
speetantia;’  8,  ‘Miscellanea  Philological  9,  ‘Opinions 
of  the  Antient  Philosophers/  10,  ‘ 'lovfaUa,  sive  Keli- 
gionia  et  Literature  Judaic®  Synopsis;’  11,  ‘A  Col- 
lection of  some  Antiquities  and  Particulars  in  the  History 
of  Mankind,  tending  to  show  that  Men  have  not  been  here 
upon  this  Earth  from  Eternity,’  fee. ; 12,  ‘Some  Passages 
relating  to  the  History  of  Christ,  collected  out  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Fathers  / 13,  ‘A  Treatise  relating  to  Ihe  Jews,  of 
their  Antiquities,  Language.  &c.'  Besides  these  there  was 
a numerous  collection  of  sermons  found.  From  the  titles 
it  may  be  supposed  that  many  of  these  manuscript  works 
wore  composed  to  assist  his  own  studies.  4 What  render* 
it  the  more  probable/  says  I)r.  Clarke.  4 or  indeed  almost 
beyond  doubt,  that  he  would  have  destroyed  these  like- 
wise if  he  had  remembered  them,  is  that  several  of  those 
which  remain  undestroved  are  only  rudiments  or  rougher 
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sketches  of  what  he  afterwards  reconsidered  and  carried 
on  much  farther,  and  which  soon  after  such  rcvisal  he 
nevertheless  committed  to  the  flames,  as  being  still,  in  his 
opinion,  short  of  that  perfection  to  which  he  desired  and 
had  intended  to  bring  them.’  (p.  xxiii.) 

Wollaston  died  on  the  29tn  of  October,  1724,  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  a 
fracture  of  the  arm,  which  happened  when  he  was  in  a 
bad  state  of  health.  His  wife  had  died  four  years  before. 
They  had  lived  most  happily  together  for  thirty  years,  and 
she  had  borne  him  eleven  children,  of  whom  seven  sur- 
vived their  father.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife 
in  the  church  of  Great  Finborough  in  Suffolk,  where-  one 
of  his  estates  lay,  and  where  his  eldest  son  afterwards 
resided. 

* The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated’  is,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, an  exposition  of  man’s  various  moral  duties  and  the 
principles  or  them,  independently  of  revelation,  and  of  so 
much  as  may  be  learnt  without  revelation  of  the  divine 
government  of  the  world.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  Wol- 
laston’s system  of  morals  is  that  he  refers  all  duties  to  truth 
as  their  fundamental  principle,  defining  truth  to  he  the 
expression  of  things  as  they  are,  and  extending  the  defini- 
tion by  the  remark  that  * a true  proposition  may  be  denied, 
or  things  may  be  denied  to  be  what  they  are  ny  deeds  as 
well  as  by  express  words,  or  another  proposition.’  As  an 
instance,  theft  would  be  interpreted  by  Wollaston  as  a 
denial  of  the  true  owner’s  property  in  the  goods  stolen.  On 
this  somewhat  fanciful  foundation  the  whole  range  of  human 
duties,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  those  arising  out  of 
revealed  religion,  is  built  up  by  Wollaston  with  great  in- 
genuity and  skill.  The  work  is  not  complete  : the  author 
acts  out  with  proposing  to  himself  three  questions  to  be 
answered  : — 1,  ‘ Is  there  really  any  such  thing  as  natural  re- 
ligion, properly  and  truly  so  called  ?’  2,  * If  there  is,  what  is 
it  r and,  3,  * How  may  a man  qualify  himself,  so  os  to  be 
able  to  judge  for  himself,  of  the  other  religions  professed 
in  the  world;  to  settle  his  own  opinions  in  disputable 
matters ; nnd  then  to  enjoy  tranquillity  of  mind,  neither 
disturbing  others,  nor  being  disturbed  at  what  passes 
among  them  T Only  the  first  two  of  these  three  questions 
are  answered.  Woflaston  had  begun  to  answer  tne  third 
question,  but  had  made  little  progress,  when  death  over- 
took him. 

The  work  w-as  very  popular  on  its  first  publication  ; ten 
thousand  copies  of  it,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  having  been 
sold  in  a very  few  years.  'Hie  best  edition  is  the  seventh 
and  last,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  biographical  sketch,  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  whence  this  account  has  been  principally  derived, 
and  which  was  edited  by  him  at  the  request,  as  he  states 
in  an  advertisement,  of  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  II. 

WOLLASTON,  WILLIAM  HYDE,  M.D.,  a distin- 
guished cultivator  of  natural  science,  was  bom  August  Gth, 
I7G6.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Wol- 
laston, of  Chiselhurst  in  Kent,  who  from  his  own  observa- 
tions made  an  extensive  catalogue  of  the  northern  circum- 
polar stars,  which,  with  an  account  of  the  instruments 
employed  and  tables  for  the  reductions,  w-as  published 
under  the  title  of’  Fasciculus  Astronomicu*’  in  1800. 

Having  gone  through  the  usual  preparatory  course  of 
education,  he  was  sent  to  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  studies  immediately 
relating  to  the  medical  profession,  for  which  he  was  in- 
tended, and  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medi- 
cine in  1793:  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  1 Transactions,’ during  his  life, 
he  contributed  many  papers  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  in  180G  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  secretaries.  He  was 
also  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Geological 
Society. 

Dr.  Wollaston  entered  into  practice  as  a physician,  and 
for  a time  resided  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds:  he  afterwards 
removed  to  London,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
in  this  city  his  talents  would  procure  for  him  an  extensive 
reputation ; but  either  because  his  success  was  not  equal 
to  his  expectations,  or  in  consequence  of  the  disappoint- 
ment which  he  felt  in  not  obtaining  the  post  of  physician 
to  St.  George's  Hospital,  Dr.  Pemberton  having  been 
on  this  occasion  preferred  to  him,  he  determined  to  quit 
the  profession,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  pursuit  of 
natural  philosophy. 

The  researches  of  men  of  science,  however  important 
they  may  have  been  to  mankind  by  the  improvements  to 


which  they  have  led  in  arts  and  manufactures,  have  seldom 
been  productive  of  immediate  benefit  to  those  who  first 
conducted  them  : some  more  fortunate  person,  by  seizing 
on  an  original  idea  already  propounded,  and  bringing  it 
down  to  the  level  of  a practical  application,  has  thereby 
acquired  both  fame  and  fortune ; while  the  original  dis- 
coverer has  remained  unnoticed,  and  perhaps  even  his 
name  has  been  forgotten.  This  was  not  the  fate  of  Dr. 
Wollaston,  in  whom  were  combined  the  genius  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  skill  of  the  artist ; since  from  his  dif- 
ferent discoveries,  and  particularly  from  that  of  a method 
of  manufacturing  platinum,  he  is  said  to  have  acquired 
a considerable  fortune.  No  one  however  could  have  Letter 
deserved  the  rewards  due  to  genius  and  industrv  ; for  not 
only  were  the  qualities  of  his  mind  of  a high  order,  but  bis 
application  to  philosophical  investigations  and  experi- 
ments was  unremitting:  even  when  near  his  last  moments, 
though  suffering  under  a painful  malady,  he  had  the 
fortitude  to  dictate  an  account  of  his  most  recent  disco- 
veries, in  the  benevolent  hope  that  a knowledge  of  them 
might  thus  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

He  died  of  an  etftision  of  blood  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1828. 

In  giving  a biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  it 
will  be  proper  to  allude  more  particularly  to  some  of  the 
memoirs  which  he  contributed  to  the  ‘Transactions’  of 
the  Royal  Society : we  cannot,  we  believe,  more  effec- 
tually perform  this  duty  than  by  quoting  what  has  been 
said  of  his  varied  labours  by  Mr.  Brande  and  Dr.  Thomson  : 
the  former  remarks  that  the  promulgation  of  the  theory  of 
definite  proportions  ' in  this  country  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Dr.  Wollaston,  whose  admirable  suggestion  of  a 
synoptical  scale  of  chemical  equivalents  was  brought 
before  the  Roval  Society  in  November,  1813.  Many  years 
previous  to  this  he  had  established  the  important  doctrine 
of  multiple  proportions,  in  a paper  * On  Super-acid  and 
Sub-acid  Salts,*  printed  in  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transact  unis' 
for  the  year  1808:  he  now  showed  the  important  practical 
applications  of  which  this  theory  was  susceptible,  and  by 
connecting  the  scale  of  equivalents  with  Gunter's  sliding 
rule,  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  chemist  an  instrument 
infinite  in  its  uses,  and  equally  essential  to  the  student, 
the  adept,  and  the  manufacturer.’ 

‘ Dr.  Wollaston’s  first  contribution  to  the  14  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society”  was  in  June,  1797,  being  an  essay 
4 On  Gouty  and  Urinary  Concretions,’  in  which  lie  made 
known  several  new  compounds  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  those  maladies,  in  addition  to  the  uric  combinations 
previously  discovered  by  Seheele  : these  were, — phosphate 
of  lime;  ammonia-magnesian  phosphate,  a mixture  of 
the  two  forming  the  fusible  calculus;  oxalate  of  lime; 
and  more  lately  he  added  cystic  oxide  to  the  list  of  his 
previous  discoveries.  {Phil.  Trans.,  1810.)  In  1804  and 
1805  he  made  known  palladium  and  rhodium,  two  new' 
metals  contained  in  the  ore  of  platinum,  and  associated 
with  osmium  and  iridium,  discovered  about  the  same  time 
by  Mr.  Tennant.  In  1809  he-  showed  that  the  supposed 
new  metal  tantalum  was  identical  with  cohimbium,  pre- 
viously discovered  by  Mr.  Hatchett ; and  shortly  before 
his  death  he  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society  the  Bakcriati 
lecture,  in  which  he  fully  describes  his  ingenious  method 
of  rendering  platinum  malleable.’  ( Manual  of  Chemistry , 
p.  102.) 

In  his  * History  of  Chemistry  ’ (vol.  ii.,  p.  248)  Dr.  Thom- 
son remarks: — ‘ Dr.  Wollaston  had  a particular  turn  for 
contriving  pieces  of  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes. 
His  reflective  goniometer  was  a most  valuable  present  to 
mineralogists,  and  it  is  by  its  means  that  crystallography 
has  acquired  the  great  degree  of  perfection  which  it  has 
recently  exhibited.  He  contrived  a very  simple  apparatus 
for  ascertaining  the  power  of  various  bodies  to  refract  light. 
His  camera  lucida  furnished  those  who  were  ignorant  of 
drawing  with  a convenient  method  of  delineating  natural 
objects.  His  periscopic  glasses  must  have  been  found 
useful,  for  they  sold  rather  extensively ; and  his  sliding 
rule  for  chemical  equivalents  furnished  a ready  method  for 
calculating  the  proportions  of  one  substance  necessary  to 
decompose  a given  weight  of  another.  Dr.  Wollaston's 
knowledge  was  more  varied  and  his  taste  less  exclusive 
than  any  other  philosopher  of  his  time,  except  Mr.  Caven- 
dish ; but  optics  and  chemistry  are  the  two  sciences  for 
which  we  are  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him.’ 
‘ To  him  we  owe  the  first  demonstration  cf  the  identity 
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of  galvanism  and  common  electricity;  and  the  first  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  the  different  phenomena  exhi- 
bited by  galvanic  and  common  electricity.’ 

Without  entering  further  into  an  account  of  the  various 
papers  by  Dr.  Wollaston  which  appear  in  the  ' Philo- 
sophical Transactions,’  we  shall  conclude  with  the  follow- 
ing general  remarks  on  his  scientific  character,  by  a pro- 
found judge  of  its  excellence,  the  late  Dr.  Henry : — ‘ Dr. 
Wollaston,’  he  observes,  ‘ was  endowed  with  bodily  senses 
of  extraordinary  acuteness  and  accuracy,  and  with  great 
general  vigour  of  understanding.  Trained  in  the  discipline 
of  the  exact  sciences,  he  had  acquired  a powerful  com- 
mand over  his  attention,  and  had  habituated  himself  to  the 
most  rigid  correctness,  both  in  thought  and  language.  He 
was  sufficiently  provided  with  the  resources  of  mathematics 
to  be  enabled  to  pursue  with  success  profound  inquiries  in 
mechanical  and  optical  philosophy,  the  results  of  which 
enabled  him  to  unfold  the  causes  of  phenomena  not  before 
understood,  and  to  enrich  the  arts  connected  with  those 
sciences  by  the  invention  of  ingenious  and  valuable  instru- 
ments. In  chemistry  he  was  distinguished  by  the  extreme 
nicety  and  delicacy  of  his  observations,  by  the  quickness 
and  precision  with  which  he  marked  resemblances  and 
discriminated  differences,  the  sagacity  with  which  he  de- 
vised experiments  and  anticipated  their  results,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  executed  tlie  analysis  of  the  fragments 
of  new  substances,  often  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible by  ordinary  eyes.  He  was  remarkable  too  lor  the 
caution  with  w hich  he  advanced  from  facts  to  general  con- 
clusions ; a caution  which,  if  it  sometimes  prevented  him 
from  reaching  at  once  to  the  most  sublime  truths,  yet  ren- 
dered every  step  of  his  ascent  a secure  station,  from  which 
it  was  easy  to  rise  to  higher  and  more  enlarged  inductions.’ 

WOLLASTON ITE.  Tabular  Spar.  Silicate  of  Lime. 
Occur^pryst&llized  and  massive.  Primary  form  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  terminal  plane 
and  horizontal  diagonal.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness, 
scratched  by  phosphate  of  lime.  Colour  white,  grey,  yel- 
low, red,  and  brown.  Streak  white. 

Lustre  vitreous.  IVanslucent,  transparent.  Specific 
gravity  2*805.  The  amorphous  varieties  arc  composed  of 
columnar  crystals  lying  in  all  directions,  or  fibrous,  the 
fibres  being  either  parallel  or  divergent. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  the  edges  are  melted 
into  a semitransparent  colourless  glass ; but  it  requires  a 
very  great  heat  to  fuse  it  perfectly ; with  borax  it  readily 
melts  in  large  quantity  into  a transparent  glass. 

It  is  found  in  very  perfect  crystals  at  V esuvius,  at  Capo 
di  Bove  near  Rome,  in  the  Bannat,  Ceylon,  North  Ame- 
rica, Sweden,  &c. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  analysed,  and  from  various  places 
with  but  little  difference  in  the  results;  No.  1 is  the  ana- 
lysis of  a specimen  from  Cziklowa  in  the  Bannat,  by 
ritromeyer,  and  No.  2 of  a specimen  from  Pargas  in 
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WOLL1N  is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  and 
forms  part  of  the  circle  of  Uscdom  and  Wollin,  in  the 
government  of  8tettin,  in  Pomerania.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  Frische  Ilaff,  the  rivers  Swine  and  Divenow,  and 
the  Baltic.  It  is  nearly  100  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
the  population  is  GOOD.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  has  good 
pastures.  Pritter,  a village  near  the  Swine,  is  celebrated 
for  its  fine  cels,  of  which  great  quantities  are  exported. 

WOLLIN,  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Divenow,  is  defended  on  the  side  next  the  con- 
tinent by  walls  and  palisadeg,  has  two  suburbs,  three 
gates,  two  churches,  and  3470  inhabitants,  whose  chief 
means  of  subsistence  arc  shipbuilding,  agriculture,  the 
fishery,  and  the  timber  trade.  They  also  manufacture 
some  coarse  stuffs.  The  town  is  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent by  three  bridges  over  the  three  arms  of  the  Divenow. 
Here,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  stood  the  town  of  JuKn, 
which,  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries  was  a 
very  populous  place,  the  entrepot  of  the  Baltic  trade, 
but  which  was  totally  destroyed  by  Waldemar,  king  of 
Denmark,  in  1170. 


(Hassel,  Handbuch ; Muller,  IVorterbueh  det  Pretu- 
titchen  St  ant  et ; Hiibner’s  Zeitungs- Lexicon  ; Stein’s 
Lexicon.') 

WOLL8TONECRAFT,  MARY.  [Godwin.] 

WOLSEY,  THOMAS,  the  celebrated  cardinal  of  that 
name,  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in 
1471.  The  tale  that  he  was  the  son  of  a butcher  is  pro- 
bable, though  it  does  not  rest  upon  any  sure  foundation.  It 
appears  that  Robert  and  Joan  Wolsey,  his  parents,  were 
poor  but  reputable  persons,  and  possessed  of  sufficient 
means  to  provide  a good  education  for  their  son.  After 
having  received  some  preparatory  instruction,  he  was  sent 
to  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford ; where  he  graduated  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  gaining  by  his  early  advancement  the  nick- 
name of  ‘ the  boy  bachelor.’  (Cavendish's  Life  of  Woltey.) 
He  was  made  fellow  of  his  college,  appointed  teacher  of  a 
school  in  connection  with  it,  and  was  ordained.  At  this 
school  were  three  sons  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  with 
whom  Wolsey  became  acquainted,  and  through  whose 
patronage  Wolsey  enjoyed  nis  first  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, the  living  of  Lymington  in  Somersetshire.  He  was 
now  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  possessed  a winning 
address,  which,  combined  with  great  natural  ability,  and 
a keen  and  rapid  judgment  of  character,  greatly  assisted 
his  promotion.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  every  step 
of  his  progress,  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Tnougn 
he  was  not  always  discreet,  it  is  apparent  that  he  acquired 
friendships  and  obtained  confidence  in  each  place  where 
he  resided.  It  is  said  that  while  he  lived  at  Lymington 
he  got  drunk  at  a neighbouring  fair ; for  some  such  cause 
it  is  certain  that  Sir  Amias  Poulet  put  him  into  the  stocks, 
a punishment  for  which  we  find  that  he  subsequently  re- 
venged himself.  Still  he  had  wherewithal  to  counterbalance 
his  errors.  Through  his  intimacy  with  a Somersetshire 
gentleman  of  some  importance,  he  shortly  afterwards  ob- 
tained two  appointments.  This  person  was  Sir  John  Na- 
fant,  treasurer  of  Calais,  who  not  only  named  him  his 
deputy  in  that  office,  to  which  he  was  personally  inca- 

{>acitated  from  attending  by  age  and  sickness,  but  by 
lis  influence  at  court  procured  for  Wolsey  a nomination 
as  king's  chaplain,  ana  introduced  him  to  Henry  VII., 
in  whose  favour  he  soon  gained  a prominent  place. 
Wolsey ’s  insinuating  manners  and  ready  ability  were 
not  lost  upon  the  king.  These  were  days  in  which 
the  clergy  were  barred  from  no  office,  ecclesiastical  or 
otherwise.  An  ambassador  was  sought  to  go  to  Flanders 
with  a message  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  king ; dis- 
patch was  necessary,  and  the  king  intrusted  the  business 
to  Wolsey,  who  travelled  with  suen  rapidity  as  to  return  to 
London  before  his  master  knew  of  his  departure,  and 
acted  in  such  a manner  upon  imperfect  instructions  as  to 
give  the  king  great  satisfaction:  the  credit  that  he  gained 
by  this  service  contributed  to  procure  him  the  valuable 
deanery  of  Lincoln,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  February, 
1508.  In  the  following  year  the  king  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  VI 1L,  whose  age  and  character,  widely 
different  from  his  father’s,  raised  a general  expectation  of 
an  entire  change  of  counsellors  and  favourites. 

Up  to  this  time  Wolsey  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
playing  a great  part.  He  nad  risen  indeed,  and  risen  very 
rapidly ; but  he  was  an  obscure  person,  of  low  birth,  and 
sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for  him  to  gain  any  very 
great  elevation.  But  in  the  changes  to  be  marie  at 
tne  accession  of  the  new  king,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  Wolsey’s  power  would  be  materially  increased. 
Many  circumstances  favoured  his  promotion : he  was 
in  the  prime  of  life ; he  was  accustomed  to  the  court, 
for  which  his  manners  and  address  peculiarly  fitted 
him ; and  he  likewise  held  an  important  place  in  the 
church.  The  position  of  public  attain  moreover  con- 
tributed to  secure  him  a place  near  the  person  of  the  king. 
There  were  animosities  between  the  carl  of  8urrey,  the 
lord -treasurer,  and  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  held 
the  important  offices  of  privy  seal  and  secretary  of  state. 
Fox,  desirous  of  strengthening  his  influence,  sought  to 
place  near  the  king  one  of  his  own  friends  and  adherents. 
For  this  purpose  he  made  Wolsey  the  king’s  almoner, 
trusting  that  his  active  spirit,  his  acuteness,  and  insinuating 
address  would  make  the  favourite  of  the  father  the  still 
greater  favourite  of  the  son.  The  adroit  courtier  did  not 
disappoint  his  patron : he  rose  so  ouickly  in  the  king’s 
gooa  graces,  that  he  soon  did  nearly  what  he  pleased. 
He  bad  do  religious  scruples  to  deter  him  from  encouraging 
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the  kind's  humours  and  pleasures ; on  the  contrary,  he  pro- 
moted nis  careless  gaiety,  knowing  well  that  the  more  time 
the  king  employed  in  its  pursuit, the  more  necessary  he  would 
find  it  to  have  some  active  favourite  to  supply  him  with  the 
information  which  he  needed,  and  to  proceed  with  the  busi- 
ness which  he  omitted  to  transact.  Thus,  though  the  king 
never  wholly  neglected  his  affairs,  the  conduct  of  them 
chiefly  devolved  upon  the  favourite.  The  success  of  his 
general  management  was  soon  proved  by  the  gifts  that  were 
bestowed  upon  him.  Before  the  year  of  the  king's  ac- 
cession had  passed  he  had  been  made  lord-almoner,  and 
had  been  presented  with  some  valuable  lands  and  houses 
in  the  pansh  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  which  Empson 
had  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  1510  he  became  rector  of 
Torrington;  in  1511,  canon  of  Windsor  and  registrar  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter ; in  1512,  prebendary  of  York ; in 

1513,  dean  of  York,  and  bishop  of  Tournay  in  France ; in 

1514,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  same  year  archbishop 
of  York.  In  1515  he  was  made  a cardinal,  and  succeeded 
Warham  as  chancellor.  In  15 1G  the  pope  made  him 
legate  4 latere,  a commission  which  gave  him  great  wealth, 
and  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  English  clergy : he 
likewise  fanned,  for  the  foreign  bishops  who  held  them,  the 
revenues  of  the  dioceses  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford, 
allowing  them  fixed  stipends  far  below  the  annual  pro- 
ceeds which  were  collected ; he  had  also  in  commendam 
the  abbey  of  St.  Albans;  while  the  enormous  revenues 
that  he  derived  from  these  sources  were  farther  increased 
by  stipends  received  from  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
and  the  doge  of  Venice.  Thus  Wolsey  had  the  whole 

wer  in  the  state,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  derived 
m foreign  and  domestic  sources  an  amount  of  income  to 
which  no  subject  has  ever  approached  : his  wealth  and 
influence  were  almost  an  encroachment  on  the  dignity  of 
the  crown.  His  ambition  however  was  not  satisfied  ; his 
anxiety  for  the  papacy  was  avowed  ; nor  did  hia  expecta- 
tions of  gaining  it  appear  extravagant ; l'or  at  the  death 
of  Maximilian  (1519)  both  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
aspired  to  the  empire ; and  each,  eager  to  secure  the 
influence  of  so  powerful  a minister  as  Wolsey,  promised  to 
assist  him  in  his  designs.  At  the  death  of  I^o  a.,  in  1522, 
and  again  in  the  following  year,  at  the  death  of  Adrian  VI., 
Wolsey  sought  the  vacant  throne,  but  in  neither  instance 
was  he  chosen.  * His  foreign  policy  seems  to  have  been 
biassed  by  bis  disappointment,  which  he  attributed  to 
Charles  V.,  whom  he  ever  afterwards  held  in  aversion.’ 
Wc  have  other  instances  of  the  continuance  of  his  resent- 
ment and  his  inability  to  forgive.  He  had  taken  offence  at 
the  duke  of  Buckingham’s  conduct  towards  him : that 
nobleman's  indiscretions  afterwards  subjected  him  to  an  at- 
tainder for  treason  ; Wolsey  prosecuted  the  case  with  great 
severity ; and  though  there  were  no  public  reasons  for  such 
harshness,  instigated  his  execution.  An  outcry  was  raised 
against  him  for  his  want  of  leniency  towards  this  popular 
favourite  : it  soon  subsided  however,  for  his  power  made 
him  feared,  and  his  magnificence  admired. 

Nobody  could  vie  with  Wolsey  in  display : his  retinue  on 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was  more  numerous  and 
splendid  than  that  of  any  subject ; and  during  each  foreign 
mission  on  which  he  was  employed,  he  wsb  attended  with 
extraordinary  pomp.  At  York  fclace  (now  Whitehall)  his 
residence  was  furmshed  with  every  luxury  ; and  he  built 
for  himself  at  Hampton  Court  a noble  palace,  of  which  he 
eventually  made  a present  to  the  king.  His  dress  was 
gorgeous,  his  manner  of  living  sumptuous,  and  his  house- 
hold consisted  of  more  than  five  hundred  persons ; there 
were  among  them  many  people  of  rank,  the  earl  of  Derby, 
Lord  Henry  Percy,  and  others.  He  had  * a steward  * (says 
his  biographer  Cavendish,  who  was  his  gentleman-usher) 

* which  was  always  a dean  or  a priest ; a treasurer  a 
knight ; and  a comptroller  an  esquire;  which  have  always 
within  his  house  their  white  staves.’  * In  his  privy  kitchen 
he  bad  a master-cook,  who  went  daily  in  damask,  satin,  or 
velvet,  with  a chain  of  gold  about  his  neck.’  The  pro- 
ceeds of  his  rapacity  were  thus  lavished  away.  In  justice 
however  it  must  be  added  that  he  promoted  learning  with 
consistent  liberality : the  university  of  Oxford  is  indebted 
to  him  for  its  Cardinal’s,  now  Christ  Church  College  ; and 
for  several  professorships,  which,  with  the  college  he 
founded  in  his  native  town  of  Ipswich,  had  only  a short 
existence : he  likewise  encouraged  learned  persons  by 
patronage  and  gilts.  He  was  himself  no  mean  scholar, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  the  king,  by  bis  intimate 


knowledge  of  the  works  of  his  favourite  author,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  other  theological  writers,  when  he  composed 
his  treatise  against  Luther.  He  drew  up,  in  1528,  the 
Latin  rules  for  his  school  of  Ipswich,  which  are  extant : 
they  are  printed  in  the  ‘ Essay  on  a System  of  Classical 
Instruction’  (London,  John  Taylor,  1825),  and  contain  the 
course  of  Latin  instruction  which  Wolsey  prescribed  for 
the  eight  classes  into  which  he  divided  the  school. 

The  see  of  Durham,  to  which  he  had  been  recently  ap- 
pointed, Wolsey  resigned  for  that  of  Winchester.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  encouraged  any  change  of  doctrine 
among  his  clergy  : hi*  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  never  shaken.  The  Reformation  indeed  made 
little  progress,  though  many  of  its  seeds  were  sown  in  his 
time.  His  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  and  duties 
gave  convincing  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  change : such 
rapid  translation  from  dignity  to  dignity,  so  large  a number 
of  offices  held  continually  in  the  same  hands,  while  their 
duties  were  for  the  most  part  neglected,  were  evils  that 
could  not  long  be  tolerated.  The  exercise  of  his  legatine 
powers  with  regard  to  the  examination  and  suppression  of 
the  monasteries,  his  conduct  likewise  in  the  matter  of 
Queen  Catherine's  divorce,  gave  strength  to  the  dawning 
Reformation. 

To  circumstances  connected  with  the  divorce  Wolsey *s 
fall  is  mainly  attributable : he  advised  the  king  to  put 
away  Catherine,  but  not  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  and  thus 
he  offended  both  the  actual  queen  and  the  queen  elect. 
An  oppressive  and  illegal  taxation  had  made  him  unpo- 
pular with  the  multitude  ; while  at  court  there  w'ere  pow- 
erful enemies  labouring  continually  to  poison  the  king’s 
mind  against  the  favourite,  whom  he  had  treated  with  such 
unlimited  confidence,  and  trusted  with  such  unparalleled 
authority.  The  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  Lord 
Rochford,  Anne  Boleyn’s  father,  united  in  their  efforts  to 
overthrow  him.  ‘They  insinuated,’  says  Dr.  Lingnrd,  ‘that 
he  had  never  been  in  earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  di- 
vorce, and  had  uniformly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his 
sovereign  to  those  of  the  King  of  France.’  At  length  Anne 
Boleyn  induced  the  king  to  promise  that  he  would  speak 
to  him  no  more.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Michael- 
mas term,  1529,  two  informations  were  filed  against  him 
in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  charging  him  with  having, 
as  legate,  transgressed  the  statute  of  preemunire.  Wolsey 
admitted  the  charge,  4 of  which  he  was  technically  guilty, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  received  bulls  from  the  pope  without 
a formal  licence.’  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  ‘Hist.  Eng.,’  vol.  ii., 
p.  160.)  ‘The  court  pronounced  their  sentence,  that  he 
was  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  that  his  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels  were  forfeited,  and  that  his  person  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  king.’  He  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Esher,  a 
country-house  belonging  to  the  see  of  Winchester ; and 
was  so  closely  shorn  of  all  magnificence,  as  nearly  to  be 
wanting  in  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  Many  of  his 
friends  deserted  him  : Johnson’s  celebrated  words  (•  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes  ’) — 

1 Tim  train  of  tUlo 

Mark  the  keen  glance  and  welch  (he  »ign  to  Hate. 

Where'er  he  turn*,  he  meet*  a atrangrr  » eye  ; 

Hi*  luppliaot*  vrorn  Mm,  and  hi*  follower*  fly’ — 

are  true,  save  in  their  reference  to  his  followers,  who 
showed  most  flattering  attachment  to  their  master  in  his 
distress.  He  sank  into  a state  of  thfe  most  abject  dejection 
(Lingard,  vol.  viM  p.  209),  until  even  his  enemies  could 
not  help  pitying  him.  His  capricious  master  temporarily 
reinstated  him  in  the  following  year  (1530).  ‘lie  was 
restored  to  the  see  of  Winchester  and  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans,  with  a grant  of  GOOD/.,  and  of  all  other  rents  not 
parcel  of  the  archbishopric  of  York.  Even  that  great 
diocese  was  afterwards  restored.  He  arrived  at  Cawood 
Castle  about  the  end  of  September,  1530,  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  magnificent  preparations  for  his  installa- 
tion on  the  archiepiscopal  throne.’  His  popularity  in  the 
north  was  increased  by  his  hospitality  and  an  affability 
which  circumstances  had  taught  him.  His  enemies  at 
court  however  were  bent  upon  his  ruin ; and  the  king's  de- 
termination to  cast  off  the  pope  favoured  their  design,  for 
under  these  circumstances  it  was  evidently  little  desirable 
that  a cardinal  should  fill  the  principal  offices  in  the 
state.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  received  orders  to 
arrest  him  for  treason,  and  to  bring  him  to  London  to  stand 
his  trial.  With  wbat  particular  act  he  was  charged  we  are 
not  informed.  He  proceeded  towards  London  on  his 
mule,  but  by  the  way  he  was  attacked  with  a dysentery. 
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As  he  entered  the  cate  of  the  monastery  at  Leicester,  he 
said,  * Father  Abbot,  I am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among 
you  and  so  the  event  proved : the  monks  carried  him  to 
his  bed.  upon  which,  three  days  afterwards,  he  expired 
(November,  1530).  Shakspere  has  little  altered  the  words 
he  used  on  his  deathbed,  though  they  were  spoken  to 
Kyngston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  not,  as  in  the 
play,  to  Cromwell : — 

■ lUd  1 but  acrvad  my  Ood  with  half  ths  Mai 
I «*rr<-d  my  kins,  b*  would  uot  in  mine  ■(<-■ 

Hare  Ml  me  naked  to  mine  rm*raie«  ' 

Hnry  nil..  Act  lU..  k.  8. 

‘ The  king,’  says  Hume,  * much  regretted  his  death,  and 
always  spoke  favourably  of  his  memory  : a proof  that  hu- 
mour more  than  reason  or  any  discovery  of  treachery  had 
occasioned  the  last  persecutions  against  him.* 

Wolaey  attained  his  elevation  by  a winning  address, 
combined  with  shrewdness,  talent,  and  learning;  his  am- 
bition and  rapacity  were  unlimited ; he  was  revengeful, 
arrogant,  and  overbearing,  and  extremely  fond  of  splen- 
dour and  parade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  used  his 
influence  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment ; but  upon  the  whole  he  was  a valuable  minister,  en- 
lightened beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  diligent  in 
business,  ami  a good  servant  to  the  king:  for  when  his  au- 
thority was  established  he  restrained  many  of  the  king’s 
caprices,  and  kept  his  passions  within  bounds : the  latter 

5 art  of  Henry’s  reign  was  far  more  criminal  than  that 
uriug  which  the  Cardinal  presided  over  his  counsels. 

4 His  part  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,1  says  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh,  4 was  his  most  conspicuous  crime:  the  cir- 
cumstance most  favourable  to  him  is  the  attachment  of 
dependants.' 

At  this  period  the  standard  of  morality  was  but  low,  and 
there  was  little  in  Wolsey’s  character  which  tended  to 
raise  it.  TIad  there  been  a doubt  that  Thomas  Winter  was 
his  natural  son,  it  would  have  been  almost  removed  by  his 
conferring  eleven  benefices  upon  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  two  other  children,  but  the  fact  is  not  accurately 
proved. 

(Cavendish,  Life  of  Wolse y ; his  Life,  by  Piddes ; Grove, 
Life  and  Time*  of  fVolsey  ; more  modern  Lives,  by  Galt, 
in  Lard  net’s  Cuc.lopwdui,  and  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Per- 
sons, published  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  ; Hume’s 
and  I.ingaid's  Histories.) 

WOLSINGHAM.  [Durham.] 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  a large  manufacturing  town  and 
parliamentary  borough  in  Staffordshire,  128  miles  north- 
west from  London  by  the  Birmingham  and  Lancaster 
railway,  and  about  13  miles  north-west  from  Birmingham. 

Wolverhampton  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  ana  con- 
sists in  general  of  substantial  and  well-built  houses,  mostly 
of  brick  ; the  streets  are  somewhat  irregularly  laid  out,  and 
not  very  well  paved,  but  are  well  lighted  with  gas.  There 
is  a neat  theatre  and  a public  subscription  library,  over 
which  is  a suite  of  rooms  used  for  concerts  and  assemblies. 
There  are  four  churches  ; the  oldest  is  that  of  8t.  Peter,  a 
spacious  structure,  capable  of  accommodating  1G00  per- 
sons. The  pnlpit  is  formed  of  a single  stone  elaborately 
sculptured,  ana  there  is  a font  of  great  antiquity,  witn 
curious  bas-relief  figures  of  saints.  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
column  twenty  feet  high,  with  rude  sculptures  in  compart- 
ments, supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  or  Danish  workmanship. 
The  church  is  collegiate,  and  the  college  consists  of  the 
dean,  who  holds  the  prebend  of  Wolverhampton,  and  seven 
other  prebendaries.  By  a grant  of  Edw.  IV.,  confirmed  by 
subsequent  grants,  the  deanery  and  prebend  of  Wolver- 
hampton were  annexed  to  the  deanery  of  his  free  chapel 
of  St.  George,  within  tha  castle  of  Windsor.  The  net  re- 
venue, on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  1831,  is  641/. 
The  dean  receives  the  whole  revenue.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  of  Wind- 
sor, and  of  the  average  net  annual  value  of  190 1.  The 

other  churches  are  modem,  and  all  perpetual  curacies: 
fit.  John’s,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  8tamford  and 
Warrington,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  203/. ; St.  George's, 
in  tlie  patronage  of  the  dean  of  Windsor,  of  the  net  annual 
value  of  155/. ; and  St.  Paul’s,  of  which  the  value  is  not 
given  in  the  Report  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenues.  All  the 
chief  denominations  of  dissenter*  have  places  of  worship. 
A dispensary  was  established  in  1821.  and  the  present  com- 
modious building  was  erected  in  1826.  A union-mill  was 
built  in  1813,  at  an  expense  of  14,000/.,  for  the  purpose  of 


grinding  grain  at  a cheap  rate  for  the  poor.  We  have  no 
authorities  which  state  whether  it  continues  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  There  is  now  a union  workhouse,  which,  in 
1841,  contained  204  persons. 

According  tn  the  Education  Returns  of  1833,  there  were 
four  infant  schools  and  eighteen  daily  schools.  Of  the 
daily-schools,  one  was  a free  grammar-school,  supported 
by  endowment,  with  70  male  scholars ; the  salary  of  the 
head  master  was  400/. ; of  the  second  master,  200/. ; and 
of  the  third  master,  l2W.  There  is  also  a Blue-coat  school, 
supported  partly  by  endowment  and  paitly  by  subscriptions, 
which,  in  1833,  educated  100  male  scholars  and  50  female 
scholars.  There  was  at  the  6amc  date  a national  school, 
with  450  children  of  both  sexes  daily  and  240  on  Sundays. 
Besides  these  schools  there  were  two  boarding-schools  and 
three  or  four  Sunday-schools  supported  by  different  classes 
of  dissenters. 

Wolverhampton  was  made  a parliamentary  borough  by 
the  Reform  Act,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  boundary  of  the  parliamentaiY  borough  includes  the 
townships  oi  Wolverhampton,  Bilstun,  Willenhall,  Wed- 
nesfield,  and  the  parish  oi  Sedgley,  and  contained,  in  1831, 
a population  of  67,508;  in  1841,  of  92,943.  The  num- 
ber of  parliamentary  electors  on  the  register  in  1839-40 
was  2613,  all  10/.  householders. 

The  population  of  the  town  has  increased  since  1801  in 
a remarkable  manner : 1801, 12,505;  1811,14,830;  1821, 
18,380;  1831,  24,732;  1841,  36,382.  The  population  of 
the  entire  parish  of  Wolverhampton,  in  1831,  was  48,184  ; 
in  1841  it  was  70,370. 

The  district  in  which  Wolverhampton  is  situated  abounds 
in  mines  of  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  other  minerals,  and 
the  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  fire-irons,  tinned  and 
japanned  iron-ware,  locks  and  keys,  guns,  flies,  screws,  and 
a variety  of  other  articles  of  hardware.  Besides  its  rail- 
way-communication with  London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  other  towns  on  the  same  line,  it  is  con- 
nected by  canal-navigation  with  most  of  the  great  towns 
of  England — London,  Hull,  Birmingham,  Derby,  Notting- 
ham, Chester,  Liverpool,  &c. 

A monastery  was  founded  at  Wolverhampton  in  996,  by 
Wulfrana,  sister  of  King  Edgar.  The  monastery'  was  sur- 
rendered to  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1200, 
and  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Edward  IV.  to  the  deanery 
of  Windsor.  The  town  was  named  Wulfrana  Hamton, 
after  the  foundress  of  the  monaster)',  which  by  contraction 
and  corruption  has  become  Wolverhampton. 

{Boundary  Reports , 1832;  Education  Enquiry,  1835; 
Ecclesiastical  Revenues  qf  England  and  l Vales ; Popula- 
tion Returns.) 

WOLVERINE.  [Gulo.1 

WOMAN.  [Man.] 

WOMBAT.  [Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  464.] 

WOOD,  in  the  widest  sense,  is  all  that  part  of  a plant 
that  exists  between  the  pitti  and  the  bark  ; in  a narrower 
sense,  it  is  applied  only  to  those  bundles  of  tissue  which 
are  called  woody.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  most  frequently 
made  use  of  by  botanists,  but  in  the  former  sense  it  is  more 
generally  used,  and  is  then  synonymous  with  timber.  Of 
all  the  materials  made  use  of  ny  man  for  the  supply  of  his 
artificial  and  acquired  wants,  there  are  none  more  exten- 
sively employed  or  of  greater  utility  than  wood.  His  houses, 
ships,  furniture,  machinery,  and  many  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life  could  not  oe  formed  without  it.  Hence  a 
knowledge  of  its  physical  properties  is  a matter  of  first 
importance.  Although  a general  knowledge  of  these  pro- 
perties exists,  yet  it  is  surprising  how  few  accurate  obser- 
vations have  been  made  on  the  density,  tenacity,  dura- 
bility, and  other  properties  of  wood  which  render  it  useful 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  application. 

Amongst  the  various  kinds  of  wood  yielded  by  (he  dif- 
ferent families,  there  are  great  differences  of  character 
depending  on  the  mode  and  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  size 
of  the  fibres  of  winch  it  is  composed,  and  their  relation  to 
the  medullary  rays  which  |»ass  through  them,  and  also  of 
the  character  of  the  secretions  deposited  in  it.  The  two 
great  classes  of  plants,  Exogens  and  Endogcns,  yield  scry 
different  kinds  of  wood  from  tlie  manner  in  which  their 
fibres  are  deposited.  Eudogens  have  no  bark  and  are 
generally  hollow  in  tire  middle,  and  their  wood  docs  not 
permit  of  being  worked  into  many  sluipes,  but  its  cy- 
lindrical form  affords  great  facility  for  constructing  a 
great  variety  of  utensils,  and  lor  application  to  the  simple 
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wants  of  man  in  Ironical  climates.  It  is  in  the  tro- 
pic* that  we  find  an  Endogenous  vegetation  most  abun- 
dant, and  there  where  the  uses  of  its  wood  are  greatest. 
In  more  temperate  climate*,  where  the  powers  of  man 
have  been  most  developed,  and  his  want*  are  greater,  he 
ha*  an  Exogenous  vegetation  to  supply  his  need.  The 
stems  of  Exogens  are  solid,  and  the  older  the  tree  becomes 
the  more  solid  is  the  wood.  Hence  & distinction  is  made 
between  the  centre  of  the  wood  of  the  trunk  and  its  cir- 
cumference, the  one  being  called  heart-wood,  the  other 
sap-wood.  The  heart-wood  is  the  seat  of  the  deposition  of 
the  oeculiar  secretion  of  the  tree,  and  is  frequently  sepa- 
rated from  the  sap-wood  by  a distinct  line.  It  is  the  secre- 
tions in  the  heart-wood  that  renders  it  darker,  harder,  and 
more  durable  than  the  sap-wood,  and  for  practical  pur- 
pones  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  between  one  and 
the  other.  There  is  much  difference  between  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  ultimate  woody  fibres  of  which  wood  is  com- 
posed, and  the  durability  and  tenacity  of  a wood  frequently 
depend  on  the  fineness  of  its  fibres. 

It  is  to  the  secretions  deposited  in  the  wood,  probably 
more  than  to  the  fibres  themselves,  that  wood  is  indebted 
for  its  varying  degree*  of  density.  The  quantity  of  cellular 
tissue  in  the  medullary  rays,  and  also  the  more  or  lesscom- 
|iact  manner  in  which  the  woody  fibres  are  arranged,  will 
produce  a considerable  effect.  Thus  although  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  woody  fibre  itself  has  a specific  gravity  of 
about  1*50.  water  being  l.yet  there  are  many  woods  whose 
-specific  gravity  is  lighter  than  water  on  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  their  fibres  are  arranged.  The  specific 
gravity  of  oak,  fir,  beech,  water  being  1,  os  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  are  as  follows: — 

Fir-wood  . , , 0 • 4202 

Oak-wood  . , . 0‘ 6697 

Beech-wood  . . 0*7442 
The  conducting  power  of  wood  in  relation  to  heat  is  a 
matter  of  importance  in  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
other  purposes.  In  some  experiments  performed  by' Dein- 
live  and  l)e  Candolle  on  prisms  of  different  kinds  of  wood, 
to  ascertain  their  power  of  conducting  heat,  they  found 
that  the  direct  ion  of  the  fibres  materially  interfered  with  their 
conducting  power.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  caloric  was  greater  when  the  current 
was  at  right  angles  to  the  woody  fibre  than  when  it 
flowed  longitudinally  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres.  This 
difference  also  appeared  to  increase  in  proportion  as 
the  wood  was  a bad  conductor  of  heat.  The  conducting 
powers  in  the  two  directions  may  be  represented  very 
nearly  by  the  following  numbers  : — 


Nut-wood  , , 5 , • 3' 46 

Oak  . . . . 5 , , 2 83 

Fir  . . . , 5 . . 203 

Hutchinson  found  in  his  researches  on  the  conducting 
power  for  heat  of  building  materials,  that  taking  the  con- 
ducting power  of  fir-wood  as  100,  beech-wood  was  83*19, 
and  oak-wood  134*10.  But  if  the  woods  were  corn- 
lured  with  slate  as  100,  their  conducting  power  would  be 
as  follows 

Fir-wood  . . . 27 ‘72 
Oak-wood  . . . 37*17 

Beech  wood  . . 23*06 

The  cooling  power  of  these  woods  is  another  important 
point,  and  this  is  not  at  all  in  relation  to  their  concluding 
power : thus  fir-wood  being  100,  the  cooling  power  of  oak- 
wood  is  only  30*38,  whilst  that  of  beech-wood  is  120  2. 
Compared  with  slate  as  100,  the  cooling  power  of  the  woods 
are  as  follows  : — 

Oak-wood  , , . 50*60 
Fir-wood  . . . 69*16 

Beech-wood.  , . 83*19 


Another  important  point  of  inquiry  with  regard  to  the 
physical  properties  of  wood,  as  to  its  value  in  building. 
See.,  is  its  relation  to  moisture.  If  the  specific  gravity  of 
woody  fibre  is  1*50,  we  should  expect  that  the  less  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  wood  the  greater  would  be  its  ca- 
pacity for  moisture ; and  Hutchinson  found,  on  immersing 
500  grains  of  each  of  the  following  wood*  for  nineteen 
hours  in  water,  that  such  was  the  result,  for  they  had  gained 
as  follows : — 


Fir-wood  . 

Oak-wood  . 

Beech-wood  , 

Moulmain-teak  . 

The  secretions  of  plants  that  are  most  important  to  man 
are  not  often  deposited  with  woody  tissue,  and  therefore 
the  wood  of  trees  is  not  often  employed  ns  food  or  medi- 
cine. Animals  how  ever  are  found  capable  of  digesting  the 
lignine  of  which  woody  tissue  is  composed,  and  thus  wood 
forms  a part  of  the  diet  of  some,  and  even  for  man  himself 
lignine  may  he  treated  chemically  in  such  a way  a*  to 
render  it  a nutritious  article  of  diet.  It  is  the  peculiar 
resinous,  gummy,  oily,  or  other  secretions,  that  give  to  the 
various  woods  their  different  colour,  smell,  and  taste.  The 
colouring  matter  is  sometimes  deposited  in  such  abun- 
dance as  to  render  it  useful  for  dyeing,  as  seen  in  log- 
wood, red  sanders-wood,  and  other  woods  used  as  dves. 
Borne  woods  have  volatile  oils  deposited  in  them,  which, 
being  constantly  slowly  given  out,  renders  Ihem  odori- 
ferous; and  this  is  the  case  with  sandal-wood,  rose-wood, 
the  wood  of  cedar,  fir,  and  other  trees.  Frequently  bitter 
and  other  secretion*  nre  deposited  in  wood,  giving  it  a 
peculiar  taste,  and  rendering  it  useful  in  medicine.  The 
wood  of  the  quassia,  as  well  a»  of  the  sassafras,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  use.  The  wood  of  trees  frequently 
contains  in  small  quantities  the  secretions  which  are  de- 
posited in  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

If  wood  be  submitted  to  destructive  distillation,  it  is  de- 
composed, and  the  consequence  is  the  production  of  acetic, 
acid  and  an  oil,  which  pass  off,  and  the  leaving  a certain 
Quantity  of  charcoal.  The  following  is  a table  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  distillation  of  one  pound  of  different  woods 
dried  at  86°  Fahrenheit « 


Ornln*. 

622*75 

221*75 

185*5 

82*50 


WefclU 
of  wood 
oekl. 
outlet*. 

White  birch  , . 7 

Red  beech  , . 7 

Large-leaved  linden  6} 

Rea  or  scarlet  oak  . 7 

White  beech  . , (U 

Common  ash  . , 74 

Horse-chestnut  • 71 

Italian  poplar  . 71 

Silver  poplar  . . 74 

White  willow  . 7} 

Sassafras  laurel  . 6f 

Wild  service-tree  . 7 

Basket-willow  . 8 

Dogberry-trec  . 7 

Buckthorn  , * 74 

Logwood  . , 7f 

Alder  . . . 74 

Juniper  . . . 71 

White  fir  (deal)  • fij 

Common  pine  . 6} 

•8a\  ini'  ...  7 

Red  deal  . . 64 

Guiac-wood  . , 0 


Ot»  ounce 
MlnnUn  of 
cutout* 
of  )n  tub. 
grata*. 

44 

44 

41 

40 

40 

31 

31 


30 

28 

29 

tt 

27 

27 

26 

20 

22 

23 

23 

■» 

20 

18 

10 


Wriilit 
of  Jh. 
ounce*. 


The  woods  that  are  used  by  the  cabinet-maker  for  furni- 
ture of  a more  delicate  kind  are  called  fancy-woods.  The 
use  of  these  has  become  much  more  general  since  the 
introduction  of  the  art  of  veneering  ; and  now  that  this  is 
done  by  machinery,  instead  of  hand,  a number  of  woods 
are  used  for  ftirmture  and  other  purposes,  which,  on 
account  of  their  scarcity,  could  have  been  formerly  used 
only  to  a very  limited  extent..  [Vxvbkrinb  ; Saw-Mill.] 
The  most  common  of  the  fancy  woods  and  that  which  is 
used  roost  by  the  cabinet-maker  is  mahogany.  This  wood 
is  the  produce  of  the  Swieienia  mahogani.  [SwirrEMA.] 
Next  in  point  of  importance  and  use  to  mahogany  is  the 
Rose-wood.  This  wood  obtains  its  name  from  its  fragrance, 
and  is  the  produce  of  a mimosa  from  the  forests  of  Brazil. 
In  veneering  it  afford*  about  eight  plates  to  the  inch. 
King-wood  is  a beautiful  wood  much  in  use ; it  is  brought 
from  Brazil  in  logs  four  feet  long  and  about  five  inches 
wide.  It  is  used  only  for  delicate  articles,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  produce  of  a species  of  Baphia,  a genus  of  legu- 
minous plants.  Reef -wood  is  a very  In  y wood,  of  a pale 
red  colour,  and  is  brought  from  New  Holland  in  logs  nine 
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feet  long  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  wide.  The  tree 
from  which  this  is  obtained  is  unknown  to  botanists,  as 
well  as  most  of  those  producing  the  fancy-woods  of  com- 
merce. Tulip-wood  is  brought  into  the  market  in  very 
small  pieces,  not  more  than  four  feet  long  and  five  inches 
in  diameter,  so  that  probably  it  is  the  production  of  a 
shrub.  It  is  clouded  with  red  and  yellow  colours,  and  is 
used  for  bordering  and  making  small  articles,  such  as 
caddies  and  work-boxes.  Zebra-wood  is  the  production  of 
probably  a large  tree,  as  it  is  cheap  enough  to  be  made 
into  tables,  pianofortes.  &c.  It  is  coloured  brown  on  a 
white  ground,  and  clouded  with  black.  Satin-wood  is  of 
a brilliant  yellow  colour,  with  delicate  glowing  shades. 
It  is  the  produce  of  ft  plant  called  Chloroxylon  Stcietenia, 
and  is  a native  of  India.  It  is  one  of  the  trees  that  yield 
the  wood-oil  of  India,  and  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Cedrelaceae,  the  same  order  in  which  the  mahogany  is 
placed.  It  is  found  in  the  market  in  logs  two  feet  wide  and 
seven  or  eight  feet  long.  Sandal-wood  is  the  produce  of 
a species  of  Sandoricum  belonging  to  the  family  Meliaceae. 
The  wood  is  of  a light  brown  colour,  with  golden-coloured 
waves.  Ebony  and  Iron-wood  are  the  names  given  to 
some  very  hard  woods,  the  produce  of  the  natural  order 
Ebenacese.  These  woods  are  mostly  brought  from  India, 
although  some  of  the  species  are  found  in  Europe  and 
America.  There  are  several  other  woods  occasionally  used 
amongst  cabinet-makers,  and  of  which  little  is  Known 
either  with  regard  to  the  places  they  come  from  or  th® 
trees  to  which  they  belong.  Canary-wwnl  has  a deep 
yellow  colour;  Purple-trood  has  a purple  colour,  without 
veins ; Snahe-wood  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  with  black 
Bhades ; Calamander-wood  is  a handsome,  cheap  wood, 
taking  a high  polish,  and  is  brought  from  Ceylon.  Other 
woods  are  called  from  the  places  they  come  from,  as  Coro- 
mandel wood,  Amboyna  wood,  &c. 

The  practice  of  staining  wood  is  sometimes  had  recourse 
to  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  more  common  woods 
resemble  in  colour  the  fancy-woods.  A method  has  lately 
been  proposed  of  doing  this  by  introducing  into  the  tree 
during  its  growth  various  colouring  agents,  so  that  during 
the  course  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  the  colouring  matter  is 
taken  up  and  deposited  in  the  woody  tissue.  Some  of  the 
woods  thus  treated  have  been  made  to  assume  very  remark- 
able colours,  but  os  the  trees  on  which  it  can  be  practised 
are  too  soil  and  coarse  for  fine  work,  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  method  will  at  all  supersede  the  use  of  the  naturally 
beautiful  fancy-woods. 

For  further  information  concerning  wood  consult  the 
articles  Exogens;  Endooens  ; Lignin;  Lignite;  Ve- 
getable Kingdom  : Tissues,  Vegetable  : for  information 
respecting  the  wood  of  particular  trees,  see  the  name  of 
the  genus,  as  elm,  Ulmus  ; oak,  Qubrcus,  & c. : for  laws 
relating  to  wood,  see  Timber  and  Timber-Trade. 

(Meyen,  Pflanzcn  Physiologic ; Hutchinson.  On  the 
Conducting  Power , with  regard  to  Heat , of  Building  Ma- 
terials ; Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures ; 
Don’s  Sillier ; Lindley’s  Natural  System ; Encyclopaedia 
Americana.) 

WOOD,  or  A'  WOOD,  ANTHONY,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Oxford,  Dec.  17,  1632.  His  father  was  a gentle- 
man of  independent  property.  Anlhony  was  sent  to  a pri- 
vate Latin  school  in  1040,  and  in  1041  was  removed  to 
New  College,  Oxford,  but  in  1644,  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  disturbances,  was  Bent  to  a school  at  Thame.  In 
1040  his  mother  placed  him  under  his  brother  Edward,  in 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  he  went  to  him  once  or  twice 
a day  to  receive  instruction.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1647, 
he  was  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Oxford  as  the  son 
of  a gentleman,  and  entered  Merton  College,  Oct.  18, 
1047.  About  1050  or  1651  he  began  to  learn  to  play  on 
the  violin,  at  first  without  instruction,  but  afterwards  under 
a teacher.  He  seems  to  have  attained  to  great  skill  on  the 
instrument.  And  was  for  many  years  a member  of  a musical 
club  in  Oxford,  in  which  concerted  pieces  were  performed, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  by  men  of  some  eminence  as 
musicians.  Painting  was  also  another  of  his  favourite  pur- 
suits, but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  his  skill  in  that 
art.  He  graduated  A.B.  in  1652.  Heraldry,  which  also  be- 
came one  of  his  studies,  was  perhaps  better  suited  to  his  anti- 
quarian tastes ; his  sedulous  study  in  the  public  library  of  the 
University  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Thomas  Harlow, 
the  head  keeper  of  the  library,  who  treated  Anthony  with 
much  kindness,  gave  him  every  assistance  in  his  power, 


and  even  allowed  him  to  take  books  and  manuscript* 
to  his  home. 

In  December,  1655,  Wood  took  the  degree  of  A.M. 
Dugdale’s  * Antiquities  of  Warwickshire'  came  out  in  1050, 
ana  was  read  by  Wood  with  great  delight  and  admiration. 
His  fondness  (or  the  study  of  antiquities  was  confirmed, 
and  he  now  began  to  transcribe  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tions and  arms  in  the  parish  churches  and  college  chapels 
of  the  city  and  university  of  Oxford.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  obtained  leave  from  Dr.  Wallis,  in  16(30,  to  consult 
the  University  registers,  monuments,  and  other  documents 
in  the  Schools  Tower.  This  was  a valuable  fund  for  him, 
and  here  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
‘ History  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford.’  In  1667  Wood  went 
to  London  with  a letter  of  introduction  from  Dr.  Barlow  to 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  by  whose  influence  he  obtained  leave 
to  peruse  the  manuscripts  in  the  Cotton  Library  and  the 
records  in  the  Tower.  > 

Wood  having  completed  his  4 History  and  Antiquities  of 
Oxford,’  the  University  offered  him  100/.  for  the  copyright, 
which  he  accepted  in  October,  1669,  and  the  payment  was 
made  in  March,  1670.  This  purchase  was  made  with  the 
intention  of  having  the  work  translated  into  Latin  for  the 
use  of  foreigners,  which  was  done  under  the  inspection  of 
Dr.  Fell,  and  the  work  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1674, 
in  2 vols.  folio,  with  the  title  of  ‘ Historia  et  Antiquitates 
Universitati#  Oxoniensis.’  Wood  complained  bitterly  of 
this  translation ; and  Dr.  Thomas  Warton,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a less  prejudiced  judge,  remarks,  4 1 cannot 
omit  the  opportunity  of  lamenting  thAt  Dr.  Fell  ever  pro- 
posed a translation  of  Wood's  English  work,  which  would 
nave  been  infinitely  more  pleasing  in  the  plain  natural 
dress  of  its  artless  but  accurate  author.  Hie  translation 
in  general  is  allowed  to  be  ftill  of  mistakes : it  is  also  stiff 
and  unpleasing,  perpetually  disgusting  the  reader  with  its 
affected  phraseology.’ 

In  1691  Wood  published  his  ‘Athenie  Oxonienses,  an 
exact  History  of  all  the  Writers  and  Bishops  who  have  had 
their  education  in  the  University  of  Oxford  from  1500  to 
1695,  to  which  are  added  the  Fasti  or  Annals  of  the  said 
University,’  London,  folio,  2 vols.  in  one.  The  work  is 
written  in  very  slovenly  English,  but  it  contains  a valuable 
fund  of  materials,  selected  with  care,  though  not  always 
with  judgment  and  without  prejudice. 

He  was  prosecuted  in  the  vice-chancellor’s  court  of 
the  University  for  some  remarks  in  the  4 Athenae  Oxonien- 
ses,’ on  the  character  of  the  late  earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
received  a sentence  of  expulsion.  He  was  also  attacked 
by  Bishop  Burnet,  and  replied  in  a 4 Vindication,’  &c.,  4to., 


Wood  died  Nov.  29,  1695,  aged  65.  He  was  a large  and 
strong  man.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and 
just  before  he  died  gave  directions  for  the  burning  of  a 
great  mass  of  manuscripts,  and  left  his  books  anti  such  of 
his  manuscripts  as  he  considered  of  value  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford:  they  were  deposited  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum. 

In  1721  a second  edition,  ‘ corrected,  and  enlarged  with 
the  addition  of  above  500  new  lives  from  the  author’s  ori- 
ginal manuscripts,’  was  published  in  London,  2 vols.  folio. 
Philip  Bliss  published  at  Oxford  ‘ Wood’s  Athena:  Oxo- 
nienscs  continued  to  1800,’  4to.  2 vols.,  1813:  to  the  3rd 
volume,  published  in  1817,  was  added  4 Fasti  Oxonienses, 
or  Annals  of  the  said  University,  with  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions,’ 4to. 

The  Rev.  John  Gutch,  M.A.,  registrar  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  published  in  1786-5M,  at  Oxford,  ‘The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  now  first  pub- 
lished in  English  from  the  original  Manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  by  Anthony  Wood  ; with  a Continuation 
to  the  present  time,  by  the  Editor,’  3 vols.  4to. 

(Biographin  Britannica ; Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britan - 
nica.) 

WOOD,  JOHN,  commonly  spoken  of  as  4 Wood  of 
Bath,’  was  an  architect  of  considerable  repute  and  merit 
in  the  time  of  George  II.,  in  ability  and  taste  little  if  at  all 
inferior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries,  although  he  has  ob- 
tained less  notice  from  architectural  and  biographical 
writers  than  some  of  them  have  done.  In  fact  veiy  little 
can  now  be  collected  relative  to  him  beyond  what  he  him- 
self has  incidentally  told  us  in  his  • Description  of  Bath.' 
That  city  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  architectural  fame,  and 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  there  introduced  a style 
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of  street  architecture  till  then  quite  unknown  in  this 
country,  by  combining  a number  of  private  houses  into 
one  general  design  ; and  although  such  mode  of  producing 
continuous  facades  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Adams, 
was  followed  by  Nash,  and  lias  since  become  very  general. 
Wood  still  continues  to  be  nearly  the  first  in  point  of 
merit,  as  he  is  of  date. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  1726  that  he  began  his  Bath 

• improvements,’  which  he  carried  on  uninterruptedly  for 
about  twenty  years,  within  which  time  he  entirely  clianged 
the  architectural  character  of  the  place,  and  conferred 
upon  it  even  a degree  of  magnificence,  at  least  as  displayed 
in  such  parts  as  the  Parades,  the  Circus,  the  Koval  Cres- 
cent, Queen  Square,  and  some  of  the  public  edifices,  and 
even  some  of  tnese  would  have  been  superior  to  what  they 
are,  had  they  been  executed  entirely  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal designs.  If  not  altogether  proof  against  criticism, 
they  are  at  any  rate  free  from  the  sneering  reproach 
levelled  against  many  later  works  of  the  kind,  os  being 

* mere  lath  and  plaster and  if  Smollett  has  spoken  of 
them  very  depreciatingly  in  his  novel  of  ‘ Humphrey 
Clinker,’  others  have  been  even  prodigal  of  praise.  Among 
these  last  is  the  author  of  the  * Principles  of  Design  in 
Architecture’  (Milford),  who  says,  * With  all  its  faults  in 
parts,  I must  reckon  the  Crescent  at  Balh  among  the  finest 
modern  buildings  at  this  day  ( 1809)  existing  in  the  world 
and  he  further  laments  the  large  decay  of  architectonic 
taste  at  Bath  since  Wood's  time. 

What  he  did  therefore  at  Bath  alone  would  justly  entitle 
Wood  to  an  eminent  place  in  the  history  of  English  archi- 
tecture, and  not  least  of  all  for  the  very  reason  which  has 
perhaps  occasioned  him  to  be  passed  over  with  mere 
general  notice,  inasmuch  as  he  distinguished  himself 
rather  as  the  founder  of  a system  of  improvement  than  as 
the  author  of  any  individual  structures  of  importance. 
Still  he  produced  some  works  of  the  latter  class  that  would 
have  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion,  and  among  them 
are  the  noble  mansion  of  Prior  Park,  erected  for  * the 
generous  Allen,’  that  of  Buckland,  for  Sir  John  Throck- 
morton, and  the  Exchange  at  Bristol,  first  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1743.  This  last  is,  if  not  a very  large,  a very 
handsome  structure  (110  by  148  feet),  and  the  principal 
or  north  front  a far  more  tasteful  specimen  of  the  Palla- 
dian  style  than  almost  anything  by  Palladio  himself. 

Wood,  who  at  that  time  was  a justice  of  the  peace  for 
Somersetshire,  died  May  23rd,  1754,  but  at  what  age  is  not 
■aid  : he  was  probably  born  about  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.  He  was  also  known  as  a philosophical 
writer  upon  his  art  by  his  * Origin  of  Building,  or  the 
Plagiarism  of  the  Antients,’  folio,  1741,  which  is  however 
rather  strained  and  fanciful  in  its  opinions,  its  argument 
being  to  show  that  the  system  of  architectonic  beauty  and 
proportion  is  derived  from  the  Jewish  nation.  To  this 
publication  may  be  added  his  * Essay  towards  a Descrip- 
tion of  Bath,’  second  edition,  2 vols.  8vo.,  plates,  London, 
1749 ; and  4 Description  of  the  Exchange  of  Bristol,’  with 
plates,  8vo.,  Bath,  1745. 

WOOD,  ROBERT,  sometimes  distinguished  as  * Pal- 
myra’ Wood,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  archaeologist, : 
was  a native  of  Ireland,  having  been  bom  at  Riveretown  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  in  1716.  Having  finished  his  studies 
at  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with  extraordinary 
diligence  to  classical  anu  more  especially  Grecian  litera- 
ture, he  visited  Italy  more  than  once,  and  in  1742  made  a 
voyage  as  far  as  the  island  of  Chios ; but  it  was  not  until 
1750  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends  Bouveric  and 
Dawkins,  and  with  the  Italian  architect  Borra  for  their 
draftsman,  he  set  out  on  his  celebrated  antiquarian  expedi- 
tion through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Before  reaching  Pal- 
myra, Bouvcrie  died  of  fatigue,  but  Wood  and  his  remain- 
ing companions  pursued  their  researches  and  labours  with 
success.  Almost  immediately  on  his  return  he  published 
the  * Ruins  of  Palmyra,’  1753,  with  57  plates ; and  in  1757 
the  ‘ Ruins  of  Balbeck,’  47  plates,— two  works  constituting 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  classical  architecture,  and  which, 
if  afterwards  surpassed  by  Stuart’s  ‘ Athens,’  had  the  merit 
of  preceding  it  by  several  years. 

In  1759,  while  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  his 
1 Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Homer,’  he  was  made  unaer-secre- 
tary  of  state  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  suspended  his  literary  studies,  and  that  work 
was  not  published  till  after  his  death  (which  happened 
at  Putney,  September  9,  1771),  when  it  appeared  under 
P.  C\,  No.  1745. 


I the  title  of  ‘ An  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius  and  Writ- 
ings of  Homer;  with  a Comparative  View  of  the  Antient 
and  Present  Stale  of  the  Troad,’  4to.,  London,  1775. 
This  learned  dissertation,  which  has  been  translated  into 
I French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  treats  of  the  country 
1 of  Homer,  his  travels,  his  system  of  mythology,  and  of  the 
geography  and  ethnography  of  the  * Iliad’  and  ‘ Odyssey.’ 
It  is  however  by  his  two  other  works  that  he  is  now  more 
generally  known,  and  they  are  a most  important  addition 
to  the  history  and  archaeology  of  architecture,  affording 
as  they  do  complete  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  Roman 
magnificence  in  distant  regions,  and  in  places  whose  very 
existence  had  come  to  be  nearly  regarded  as  fabulous. 
For  some  account  of  the  edifices  there  discovered,  see 
Baalhkc  and  Pai.mvra. 

WOODALL,  JOHN,  an  English  surgeon,  was  born 
about  the  year  1556.  He  was  a surgeon  in  the  army 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  went  to  France 
with  the  troops  under  Lord  Willoughby.  On  his  return  he 
settled  in  London,  and  was  very  active  in  bis  attentions  to 
those  sick  of  the  plague  which  prevailed  in  London  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  TTiere  is  no 
record  of  his  having  been  a surgeon  in  the  navy,  but  in 
1612  he  published  a work  describing  the  diseases  of  sailors, 
under  the  title  of  the  ‘Surgeon’s  Mate.’  In  this  work 
there  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  fearful  disease,  as  it 
prevailed  at  that  time,  known  by  the  name  of  scurvy.  In 
the  same  year  that  he  published  this  book  he  was  ap- 

ointed  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In  1628 

e published  a treatise  entitled  ‘ Viaticum,’  and  afterwards 
a treatise  4 On  the  Plague,’  and  a work  upon  4 Gangrene  and 
Sphacelus.’’  All  these  works  were  collected  together  and 
published  in  London,  in  1639.  These  works  display 
sound  observation  and  correct  reasoning,  and  obtained 
for  him  an  extensive  reputation.  He  had  a large  practice 
in  London,  and  was  made  a master  of  the  Surgeons’  Com- 
pany. There  is  no  account  of  the  time  at  which  he  died. 
In  tne  preface  to  the  works  published  in  1639,  he  speaks 
of  himself  then  as  in  infirm  health.  (Hutchinson’s  Me- 
dical Biography.) 

WOODBINES  [Covvot.vulace.*.] 

WOODBRIDGE.  [Suffolk.] 

WOOD-CHAT,  a provincial  name  for  the  Wood-Shrike, 
Lanins  rufus.  [Shrikes.] 

WOOD-CUTTING  MACHINERY.  This  term,  though 
applicable  also  to  contrivances  for  cutting  wood  by  means 
of  toothed  instruments  which  tear  away  or  remove  a por- 
tion of  its  substance,  and  which  are  treated  of  under  Saw, 
vol.  xx.,  p.  476,  and  Saw-Mill,  p.  478  of  the  same  volume, 
is  used  in  a more  limited  sense  to  distinguish  contrivances 
for  dividing  wood  by  knife  like  or  sharp-edged  instru- 
ments, which  most  commonly  act  by  the  simple  division  or 
separation  of  the  fibres,  os  explained  under  Saw,  and 
which,  whether  they  act  by  merely  splitting  the  wood,  oi 
by  intersecting  its  fibres,  divide  it  into  several  pieces  with- 
out any  waste  of  material  such  as  is  necessarily  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  a saw. 

The  valuable  nature  of  some  of  the  woods  used  for  ve- 
neering. and  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  sheets  into  which 
it  is  divided,  often  not  exceeding  the  thickness  of  the  saws 
employed  for  cutting  them,  renders  it  important  to  save 
the  wood  which  is  reduced  to  sawdust  ana  wasted  by  the 
ordinary  melhod  of  cutting.  This  has  been  accomplished 
in  some  cases  by  the  use  of  a planing-machine,  acting 
upon  the  same  principle  as  a carpenter’s  plane,  but 
powerful  enough  to  remove,  by  a single  operation,  a 
shaving  thick  enough  to  be  used  for  veneering,  and  equal 
in  width  and  length  to  the  log  from  which  it  is  cut.  The 
same  principle  of  cutting  has  been  most  ingeniously  ap- 
plied in  a venccr-cutting  machine  used  in  Russia,  of  which 
descriptions  have  appeared  in  many  English  works  on  ma- 
chinery. In  this  machine  the  length  of  the  blade  i*  rather 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  log  which  is  to  be  converted 
into  veneer,  and  the  log  is  mounted  upon  an  axis  parallel 
with  its  edge,  and  turned  to  a circular  form.  The  blade  is 
then  pressed  against  the  lo£  in  such  a way  that,  as  the 
latter  revolves  slowly  upon  its  axis,  a thin  spiral  sheet  or 
shaving  is  cut  from  its  surface ; and  as  the  blade  is  de- 
pressed in  proportion  to  the  constantly  diminishing  dia- 
meter of  the  log,  this  operation  is  continued  until  th* 
greater  part  of  the  timber  is  converted  into  one  continuous 
sheet  of  veneer,  which,  as  fast  as  it  is  pared  off,  is  rolled  - 
upon  a cylinder  like  a roll  of  cloth.  Bv  this  curious  con- 
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trivance  veneers  of  any  size  may  be  produced,  and  the 
wood  may  be  converted  without  waste  into  sheets  so  ex- 
ceedingly thin  that,  some  have  been  used  for  covering  or 
binding  books.  The  appearance  of  the  groin  is  of  course 
somewhat  different  to  that  of  veneers  cut  in  the  usual  way, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  veneers  cut  by  knife-edge  machinery 
are  not  so  easy  to  polish  as  those  cut  with  a saw,  their 
surfaces  being  furrowed  by  the  mode  in  which  the  fibres 
are,  as  it  were,  tom  away  from  each  other,  instead  of  being 
intersected  by  the  saw.  So  rapid  is  the  action  of  the 
Russian  spiral  veneer-cutting  machine,  that  it  will  produce 
100  feet  in  length  of  veneering  in  three  minutes. 

The  application  of  knife-edge  machinery  to  the  cutting 
of  wood  has  recently  excited  much  attention,  owing  to  the 
establishment,  by  Captain  Taylor,  of  a factor}’  for  barrels 
and  similar  articles  by  such  means  near  Waterloo  Bridge, 
London.  Having  reuuced  the  wood  which  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  staves  to  blocks  of  suitable  length,  his  process 
is  to  steam  them  in  ovens  or  taxes  similar  to  those  used  by 
shipwrights  for  steaming  timbers  to  be  bent,  and  then  to  cut 
them  into  the  required  form  by  cutters  worked  by  ma- 
chinery, while  they  are  in  a softened  stale.  By  various 
machines  the  several  parts  of  a cask  or  other  vessel  arc 
shaped  with  greater  regularity  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  nand,  and  with  astonishing  rapidity ; and  they  arc 
finally  fitted  together  by  similar  means.  The  same  kind 
of  machinery  is  applicable  to  the  cutting  of  park-paling 
and  many  other  articles  ; and  so  great  is  the  power  of  the 
cutters  upon  wood  which  has  been  properly  prepared,  that 
a person  who  witnessed  experiments  upon  various  kinds  of 
wood  observed,  that  the  knives  went  through  a log  of 
African  oak  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  a piece  of 
new  cheese. 

WOODCOCK.  [ScoLopAcmu,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  85.1 

WOODD ESSON,  DK.  RICHARD,  was  Vinerinn  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  published  ‘ Ele- 
ments of  Jurisprudence,  treated  of  in  the  preliminary  part 
of  a Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  England,'  Lond., 
1783,  4to. ; * A Systematical  View  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
as  treated  in  a Course  of  Lectures  read  at  Oxford  during  a 
series  of  years,'  Lond.,  1792.  3 vols.  8vo. ; ‘ Brief  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  the  British  Legislature  ; in  answer 
to  some  Positions  advanced  in  a pamphlet  entitled  Thought* 
on  the  English  Government,*  Lond.,  1799,  8vo.  pamphlet. 
Wood  (lesson  died  Oct.  22,  1822 

The  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  England  were  edited  in 
1834,  in  3 small  volumes,  8vo.,  by  W.  R.  Williams,  D.C.L., 
who  observes  in  the  preface  that  ‘ these  lectures  seem  to 
be  as  superior  to  the  Commentaries  (of  Blackstone ; in  ac- 
curacy of  rules  and  justness  of  division  and  definition,  as 
they  are  inferior  in  elegance  of  style  and  charm  of  narra- 
tive or,  to  speak  in  plain  terms,  the  editor  means  to  say 
that  the  Lectures  are  superior  to  the  Commentaries  in  all 
matters  which  constitute  the  merit  of  a law  book  ; and  he 
is  quito  rigid.  A student  who  would  labour  at  these  lec- 
tures, instead  of  reading  Blackstone,  would  learn  something 
of  English  law.  The  editor's  notes  are  useful. 

WOOD-ENGRAVING  is  the  nrt  of  producing  raised 
surfaces,  by  excision,  on  blocks  of  wood,  from  which 
impressions  can  lx*  transferred  by  means  of  a coloured  pig- 
ment to  paper,  or  other  suitable  medium,  and  generally 
applied  to  pictorial  representations  of  objects. 

The  ail  of  cutting  both  upon  metal  and  wood  for  other 
purposes  than  those  which  arc  now  understood  as  printing,  ' 
ascends  to  a very  remote  antiquity.  [Engraving.]  The 
Egyptians  indeed  seem  to  have  made  a very  close  approxi- 
mation to  printing.  Some  of  their  wooden  stamps  are  yet 
remaining,  and  are  perfectly  capable  of  giving  impressions 
in  the  manner  of  our  present  wood-cuts,  though  their  use 
was  doubtless  for  stamping  on  day  or  other  ductile  mate- 
rial ; bricks  so  impressed  being  frequently  found,  of  which 
some  arc  in  the  British  Museum.  We  give,  in  the  next  co- 
lumn, a specimen  of  one  of  these  stani|M,  found  in  a tomb  at  ( 
Thebes,  and  brought  to  England  by  E.  W.  Lane,  Esq.  The 
oi iginal  is  five  inches  in  length, anu  two  and  a quarter  broad. 

The  earliest  application  of  wood-engraving  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a book  originated,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
iu  China,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.-al- 
though  it  has  been  contested,  chiefly  on  account  oi  the 
•deuce  of  Marco  Polo,  whose  work  was  written  in  the  last 
twoor  three  years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  omission  is 
certainly  remarkable  ; yet  on  the  other  hand  the  dale  here 
gi\en  does  not  ascend  to  the  period  of  Chinese  (able,  but 


to  a period  which  is  reached  by  sober  historical  works,  and 
the  dynasty  under  which  it  is  thus  stated  to  have  been  in- 
vented (that  of  Soong)  became  remarkable  for  the  rapid 
development  of  literary  genius  that  took  place  under  it. 
It  is  stated  that  the  first  essay  in  printing  was  made  by  cut- 
ting in  stone,  and  transferring  the  impression  to  paper,  the 
characters  of  their  language  being  thus  white  and  the  ground 
black,  as  in  the  example  given  in  the  cut  above.  This  was 
speedily  relinquished  tor  the  use  of  wooden  blocks,  in  which 
the  characters  w ere  cut  in  lelicf,  and  the  appearance  when 
transferred  was  that  of  our  present  books.  No  material  al- 
teration has  since  been  made,  except  that  of  introducing 
pictorial  representations,  which  occasionally  form  a whole 
volume,  the  subjects  being  sometimes  connected  so  that 
though  each  page  is  from  a separate  block,  they  would  join 
and  produce  a total  length  of  some  hundred  feet.  8uch  are 
the  illustrations  to  the  Wan  Show,  ‘pieces  of  music  and 
songs  sung  in  the  streets  on  imperial  birth-days,’  being  n 
seiies  of  representations  of  the  public  entertainments  and 
exhibitions,  horse  racing,  foot-racing,  &t\,  of  which  there 
is  a copy  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  The  work 
itself  is  in  6 vols.,  of  a size  somewhat  larger  than  our 
demy  8yo.,  ami  the  illustrations  form  a separate  volume 
of  several  hundred  pages. 

The  material  used  by  the  Chinese  is  pear-tree,  which  is 
tough,  but  easy  to  cut.  and  of  which  slabs  of  considerable 
size  can  be  procured.  The  method  adopted  in  engraving 
and  printing  is  thus  described  by  J.  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  in  4 The 
Chinese,  a General  Description  of  the  Empire  ofC'hinaand 
its  Inhabitants:’ — 

‘The  wooden  plate,  or  block,  of  a thickness  calculated 
to  give  it  sufficient  strength,  is  finely  planed,  and  squared  to 
the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  pages;  the  surface  is  then 
rubbed  over  with  a paste  or  size,  occasionally  made  from 
boiled  rice,  which  renders  it  quite  smooth,  and  at  the 
same  time  softens  and  otherwise  prepares  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  characters.  The  future  pages,  which  have  been 
finely  transcribed  by  a professional  person  on  thin  transpa- 
rent paper,  arc  delivered  to  the  blockcutter,  who,  while  the 
above-mentioned  application  is  still  wet,  unites  them  to 
the  block  so  that  they  adhere,  but  in  an  inverted  position, 
the  thinness  of  the  paper  displaying  the  writing  perfectly 
through  the  back.  The  paper  being  subsequently  nibbed 
off,  a clear  impression  in  ink  of  the  inverted  writing  re- 
mains on  the  wood.  The  workman  then  with  his  sharp 
graver  cuts  away  with  extraordinary  neatness  anil  de- 
spatch all  that  portion  of  the  wooden  surface  which  is  not 
covered  by  the  ink,  leaving  the  character!  in  pretty  high 
relief.  Any  slight  error  may  be  corrected,  as  in  our  wood- 
cuts,  by  inserting  small  pieces  of  wood  : but  the  process  is 
upon  tne  whole  so  cheap  and  expeditious,  that  it  is  gene- 
rally easier  tore-plane  the  block, and  cut  it  again,  for  their 
mode  of  taking  the  impression  renders  the  thickness  of  the 
block  an  immaterial  point.  Strictly  speaking  4 the  press  of 
China’  would  be  a misnomer,  as  no  press  whatever  is  used 
in  their  printing.  The  paper,  which  is  almost  as  thin  and 
bibulous,  or  absorbent  of  ink,  as  what  we  call  silver-paper, 
receives  the  impression  with  a gentle  contact,  and  a 
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harder  pressure  would  break  through  it.  The  printer 
holds  in  his  right  hand  two  brushes,  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mities of  the  same  handle  ; with  one  he  inks  the  face  of  the 
characters,  and  the  paper  being  then  laid  on,  he  runs  the 
dry  brush  over  it  so  as  to  make  it  take  the  impression. 
They  do  this  with  such  expedition,  that  one  man  can  take 
off  a couple  of  thousand  copies  in  a day.’ 

In  Europe  the  first  application  of  the  art  of  wood-engrav- 
ing took  place  in  Germany,  though  the  place  is  not  exactly 
ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Niirnberg, 
about  the  close  of  the  14th  or  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. It  was  probably  firet  used  for  the  production  of  play- 
ing-cards, the  outlines  of  which  were  formed  by  impres- 
sions from  wood-cuts,  and  the  colouring  filled  up  by  hand  ; 
for  wc  dismiss  as  utterly  unfounded  the  story  told  by  Pa- 
pillon,  in  his  * Trait6  de  la  Gravure  en  Bois,’  of  impressions 
of  a scries  of  wood-cuts  seen  by  him,  of  a date  Detween 
1285  and  1287,  executed  by  Alexander  AlbericCunio  and 
Isabella,  his  twin  sister ; although  the  story  is  believed  by 
Ottley  (‘  Inquiry  into  the  early  History  of  Engraving’),  and 
Zani  MateriaJi  per  servire  alia  Storia  de’  Progress!  dell’ 
Incisionc  in  Rame  e in  Legno 
Cards  were  known  in  France  in  1340.  John  I.  of  Castile 
issued  an  edict  against  the  use  of  them  in  1380  (Bullet, 
Recherches  Historiuues  sur  let  Cartes  d jouer.)  In  the 
same  Year,  in  a book  of  the  bye-laws  of  Numbers,  they  are 
included  among  the  games  allowed  tothe  citizens,  provided 
the  stake  did  not  exceed  four-pence.  (Von  Murr,  Nenes 
Journal  stir  Litteratur  und  Au nstgesch ich te,  part  ii.); 
and  in  1418  the  burgess-book  of  Augsburg  contains  the 
name  of  a 4 Kartenmacher  or  csrd-makor.  The  trade  in 
cards  from  Augsburg,  Numberg,  and  Ulm  became  so 
great,  that  Venice  prohibited  tneir  importation,  and  in 
Sic  ily  they  were  imported  by  the  cask.  It  U thence  almost 
certain  that  it  must  have  been  by  means  of  some  facility 
in  multiplying  copies  that  they  could  have  been  manu- 
factured so  cheap  as  to  command  so  extensive  a demand 
in  foreign  countries,  but  none  of  the  specimens  now  re- 
maining enable  us  to  fix  any  precise  date  to  their  produc- 
tion. We  give  one  specimen,  copied  from  Mr.  Singer’s 
interesting  work  on  playing-cards: — 


The  first  wood-cut  with  a date  known  to  be  in  existence 
is  of  1423.  It  was  discovered  by  Heineken,  pasted  on 
the  cover  of  a manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  convent  of 
Buxheim,  near  Memmingen  in  Suabia,  and  is  now  in  the 
library  of  Earl  Spencer.  It  represents  St.  Christopher 
carrying  our  Saviour  on  his  shoulders  across  a river.  The 
two  figures  are  drawn  with  much  spirit ; but  the  acces- 
sories, a man  with  a loaded  ass,  a hermit  holding  up  a lan- 
tern, a man  ascending  a steep  path  toward  a house,  show 
a deplorable  want  ol’  knowledge  of  perspective.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  however  that  this  print  is  the  most 
an  tie  nt  specimen  we  possess,  as  there  are  several  others 
which,  from  their  greater  rudeness,  have  been  held  to  have 
superior  claims  to  antiquity.  But  this  rudeness  cannot  be 


accepted  as  a proof,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
scriptural  subjects  were  addressed  to  the  wants  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  were  intended  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  more  costly  illuminations  of  the  rich,  while  they  ad- 
mitted of  being  made  to  occupy  a middle  place  by  being 
finished  off  by  hand  in  colours,  and  indeed  many  of  the 
remaining  specimens  owe  part  of  their  rudeness  to  the 
defect  of  parts  intended  to  be  so  supplied.  Cheapness 
was  therefore  an  element  necessarily  required  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  prints. 

The  art  however  made  rapid  progress.  The  next  great 
stop  was  the  production  of  block  books  and  the  adop- 
tion of  moveable  letters.  [Printing.]  Without  entering 
into  the  dispuled  question  of  the  dates  of  the  4 Biblia  Pau- 
perurn,’  the  4 Speculum  Salvationis,’  and  others,  it  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  they  prove  the  extension  of  its  use,  and 
many  of  the  early  books  with  moveable  types  were  illus- 
trated with  pictonal  wood-cuts.  Of  one  of  these  works  wo 
subjoin  a fae-similc  specimen : — 


W be  Mil's  Offering. 

Maps  also  were  engraved  on  wood.  In  an  edition  of 
Ptolemy,  printed  in  1482  at  Ulm,  there  are  twenty-seven  ; 
and  in  a later  edition,  printed  at  Venice  in  151 1,  the  outline, 
with  the  mountains  and  rivers,  is  in  wood,  while  the  names 
are  printed  with  type,  and  in  two  colours,  no  doubt,  by  sepa- 
rate workings.  In  England  the  original  map  of  London  by 
Aggas.  measuring  6 ft.  3 in.  by  2ft-  4 in.,  to  which  the  date 
of  1560  was  assigned  by  Vertue,  though  it  was  probably 
some  years  later,  was  on  wood  in  several  blocks,  worked 
on  separate  sheets  of  paper.  In  1486  the  improvement 
known  as  ‘cross-hatching,’  by  which  the  bold  aim  free  effect 
of  a pen-drawing  was  endeavoured  to  be  attained,  was  shown 
in  Breidenberg’s  ‘Travels,’  printed  at  Mentz.  This  inven- 
tion has  been  usually  attributed  to  Michael  Wolgomuth, 
the  master  of  Albert  Diirer.  This  work  however  preceded 
by  seven  years  the  Niirnberg  Chronicle,  said  to  be  by 
Wolgemuth,  but  who  probably  only  furnished  the  designs, 
and  the  execution  of  the  cuts  is  in  a very  superior  style  to 
that  of  any  existing  contemporary  production : two  fac- 
simile specimens  are  given  m 4 A Treatise  on  Wood -En- 
graving, Historical  and  Practical,’ executed  by  J.  Jackson, 
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the  most  complete  work  that  has  been  produced  on  the 
subject  in  this  country,  and  to  which  we  are  much  indebted, 
although  we  ha\e  been  compelled  to  differ  from  some  of 
the  opinions  therein. 

The  art  had  now  attained  an  excellence  which  induced 
artists  of  celebrity  and  talent  to  select  it  as  the  means  of 
conveying  their  designs  to  the  world.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  in  this  line  was  Albert  Durer,  whose  produc- 
tions as  a painter,  and  an  engraver  on  copper  and  wood, 
are  so  numerous  as  to  excite  a doubt  whether  he  was  ac- 
tually an  engraver  on  wood  himself,  or  whether  he  only 
put  the  designs  on  the  blocks,  leaving  them  for  other 
hands  to  execute.  Bartsch,  in^his  * Peintre-Graveur,’  and 
the  writer  of  the  work  above  mentioned,  * A Treatise  on 
W'ood-Engiaving,' have  agreed  that  he  did  not  engrave  on 
wood.  The  last  named  says,  of  all  the  wood-engravings 
marked  with  the  initials  of  t)iirer,  about  two  hundred, 4 the 
greater  part  of  them,  though  evidently  designed  by  the 
hand  of  a master,  are  engraved  in  a manner  which  cer- 
tainly denotes  no  very  great  excellence,’  and  that  none  are 
so  superior  as  to  challenge  a belief  that  they  must  be  from 
his  own  hand  ; but  he  acknowledges  that  * the  cuts  of  the 
4 Apocalypse  ’ (published  in  1498,  five  years  after  the  Ni'irn- 
berg  Chronicle,  and  eight  from  the  expiration  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship) generally  are  much  superior  to  all  wood- 
engravings  that  had  previously  appeared,  both  in  design 
and  execution.’  Yet  he  asserts  that  this  superiority  in 
execution  does  not  arise  from  any  delicacy  or  skill  in  the 
engraving,  * but  from  the  ability  of  the  person  by  whom 
they  were  drawn,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  capabilities 
of  tlhe  art.*  Another  argument  is  the  frequent  employment 
in  his  cuts  of  cross-hatching,  a work  of  no  artistic  difficulty, 
though  one  of  minute  ami  tedious  labour,  and  which,  as 
an  artist,  he  could  have  easily  avoided.  This  argument  is 
also  applied  to  others,  Cranach,  Burgmair,  &c.,  who,  it  is 
urged,  ns  draughtsmen  on  the  wood,  produced  shade  thus 
more  easily  than  by  thickening  the  lines,  though  in  cutting 
the  case  is  reversed.  The  last  argument  is,  that,  with  his 
other  avocations,  Diirer  could  not  have  found  time  to  exe- 
cute the  great  number  marked  with  his  name.  On  this  we 
venture  to  remark,  that  a knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  art  was  most  likely  to  have  been  acquired  by  prac- 
tice, a fact  that  is  felt  even  at  present  by  persons  who 
draw  on  wood  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  4 Apoca- 
lypse’the  use  of  cross-hatchings  is  much  more  sparing 
than  in  many  of  his  later  works.  In  all  probability  as  he 
advanced  in  reputation  he  availed  himself  of  assistance 
not  only  in  wood-engraving,  but  in  painting  and  engraving 
on  copper.  It  is  known  that  he  had  many  pupils,  and  of 
course  it  was  in  this  way  they  were  instructed.  His  wood- 
cuts  are  marked  precisely  as  his  engravings  on  copper  are 
marked,  and  we  think  there  are  thus  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  cuts  of  the  4 Apocalypse’  are  chiefly  from  his  own 
hand,  and  that  in  the  others  he  at  least  closely  superin- 
tended their  execution  and  gave  the  finishing  touches. 
The  writer  says  there  is  a difference  in  the  cases  of  the 
engravings  on  copper  and  wood ; that  the  latter,  if  the 
design  were  transferred,  could  be  executed  by  a workman 
of  moderate  skill,  while  the  former  would  require  a first- 
rate  engraver.  From  this  we  dissent : there  is  much,  no 
doubt,  that  patient  fidelity  could  successfully  copy,  but 
there  is  much  of  artistic  feeling  and  expression  that  none 
but  an  artist  of  great  talent  could  reach : we  refer  as  an 
example  to  the  Christ  taken  from  the  Cross,  of  which  the 
block  still  exists,  and  from  which  impressions  were  printed 
in  Ottley’s  • Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of 
Engraving,’  and  in  which  the  cross-hatching  is  but  spar- 
ingly though  effectively  introduced.  It  is  yet  a common 
practice  for  engravers  to  employ  their  pupils  in  the  more 
tedious  and  mechanical  parts  of  their  business,  and  this 
might  lead  him  to  adopt  the  cross-hatching  more  fre- 
quently than  in  those  executed  by  his  own  hand,  in  which 
however  he  would  not  altogether  omit  it,  as  it  was  then 
understood  to  be  an  improvement.  It  would  be  hard  how- 
ever in  such  cases  to  withhold  the  merit  of  the  engraving 
from  the  master  because  he  had  been  assisted  perhaps  by 
various  persons,  according  to  their  capacity,  under  his  im- 
mediate supervision.  This  is  also  Ottley's  opinion.  He 
says. ' Diirer  or  Burgmair  might  have  found  employment 
for  a dozen  young  men  while  the  Abate  Pietro  Zani,  in 
his  more  recent  'vork  (‘  Encyclopedia  Metodica  critico-ra- 
gionata  delle  Belle  Arte,’  Parma,  1821},  contends  with 
great  strength  of  argument  for  Diirer  lieing  actually  the 


engraver  of  the  wood-cuts  attributed  to  him.  Indeed  the 
writer  whom  we  are  replying  to  admits  he  may  ha\e  en- 
graved 4 two  or  three  wood-cuts  of  his  own  designing,’  and 
might  have  had  engravers  in  his  house  to  execute  the  de- 
signs 4 under  his  own  superintendence.’  But  this  seems  to 
admit  the  whole  case.  Thus  much  we  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  urge  in  favour  of  Diirer’s  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  engraver  on  wood,  though  doubtless  his  merit 
as  an  artist  is  to  lie  estimated  rather  from  his  other  works 
as  a painter,  an  engraver  on  copper,  and  as  a sculptor,  in 
all  of  wliich  he  excelled.  In  the  history  of  the  art  how- 
ever the  question  has  but  little  real  importance.  The 
prints  exist,  the  date  of  their  production  is  well  ascertained, 
the  progress  of  improvement  definitely  marked,  let  the 
engravers  have  been  who  they  might.  But  in  an  art  that 
Imd  thus  rapidly  advanced,  and  was  coming  into  general  use, 
if  the  designers  and  the  engravers  were  distinct,  it  is  surely 
most  probable  that  the  excellence  of  the  latter  would  at 
least  have  obtained  in  some  cases  & particular  mention,  os 
was  done  in  a later  stage,  and  is  the  practice  now. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  several  artists 
of  celebrity  were  either  designers  on  wood  or  engravers; 
Louis  Cranach,  Hans  Burgmair,  Hans  Schauffiein,  Urse 
GrafTe  of  Berne,  and,  in  Italy,  Ugo  da  Carpi.  Their  initials 
or  monograms  are  on  the  works,  but  their  claims  to  the 
engraving  have  been  denied  by  Bartsch  and  the  writer  in 
the  ‘Treatise  on  Wood-Engraving,’  on  what  we  think  the 
wholly  insufficient  ground  of  the  execution  not  being  good 
enough.  To  Da  Carpi  has  been  attributed  the  invention 
of  imitating  drawings  in  chiaro-scuru,  effected  by  using 
two  or  more  blocks,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  this  had 
been  done  earlier  by  Cranach,  though  Da  Carpi  most  cer- 
tainly improved  on  it,  and  some  of  his  designs  are  said  to 
have  been  drawn  on  the  blocks  by  Kaffaelle  himself,  and 
many  of  them  are  from  his  designs.  Books  were  also  at 
this  period  most  profusely  illustrated,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  from  the  artists  already  named,  and  a very 
few  others  of  some  though  inferior  merit,  the  illustrations 
are  very  rude  both  in  design  and  execution.  The  art  was 
chiefly  practised  in  Germany,  being  greatly  patronised  by 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  for  whom  Burgmair  produced  the 
great  work  called  4 The  Triumphs  of  Maximilian.’  Carpi 
was  the  only  distinguished  name  out  of  that  empire  at  this 
period,  and  the  Italian  wood-engravings  are,  on  the  whole, 
even  inferior  to  those  produced  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  next  great  name  in  the  annals  of  wood-engraving 
is  Hans  Holbein.  He  was  born  about  1498,  and  began 
earlv  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  artist.  In  1526  he  left 
Basle,  where  he  had  hitherto  resided,  for  England,  having 
previously  painted  two  or  three  portrait*  of  Erasmus,  and 
executed  a large  full-length  likeness  of  him  in  wood,  1 lie 
block  of  which  yet  exists  in  the  public  library  at  Basic. 
The  writer  in  the  ‘Treatise  on  Wood-Engraving’  says, 
‘ there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  it  was 
engraved  by  Holbein.’  This  is  thrown  off  merely  in  sup- 
port of  his  theory,  that  Holbein  never  engraved  on  wood  at 
all,  hut  w as  merely  a designer,  as  he  had  previously  argued 
was  the  case  with  Durer  and  others.  This  theory  is  deve- 
loped chiefly  in  reference  to  the  first  edition  of  the  4 Dance 
of  Death,’  printed  at  Lyon  in  1538.  There  had  been 
several  representations  of*  a Dance  of  Death,  some  painted 
in  fresco  '.one  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Paul,  London,  said  to 
be  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.),  and  some  in  books,  of  which 
Mr.  Douce  has  given  a list ; but  those  of  Holbein  were  far 
superior  in  design,  and  as  engravings  arc  of  a character 
for  spirit  and  expression  that  lias  even  yet  been  rarely  ex- 
celled, though  wanting  in  mere  mechanical  dexterity,  ns  is 
shown  particularly  in  the  foliage  of  trees  and  other  subor- 
dinate matters. 

Mr.  Douce  however  denies  to  Holbein  the  invention  of 
the  designs,  as  the  writer  in  the  4 Treatise  on  Engraving’ 
denies  his  being  the  engraver.  The  doubt  in  both  cases 
arises  principally  from  a passage  in  the  dedication  to  the 
Lyon  edition  of  the  4 Dance  of  Death  ’ above  mentioned,  la- 
menting 4 the  death  of  him  who  has  imagined  such  elegant 
figures  as  arc  herein  contained,’  adding  that  Death,  ‘appre- 
hensive that  the  artist  could  thus  become  immortal,  deter- 
mined to  shorten  his  days,  and  thus  prevent  him  finishing' 
other  subjects  which  he  luul  already  drawn.’  One  such 
unfinished  subject  is  then  described,  the  Waggoner, 
which  however  was  supplied  in  a subsequent  edition,  but 
varying  considerably  from  the  description,  and  not  equal 
either  in  design  or  execution  to  the  rest  of  the  original 
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series.  ncae  words  seem  to  apply  to  both  engraver  and 
designer — 'finishing  other  subjects  which  he  had  already 
drawn.’  Holbein  however  did  not  die  till  1554.  Again,  one  of 
the  blocks  is  marked  with  the  monogram  (H.  L.)  which  Mr. 
Douce  considers  to  be  that  of  the  designer,  and  the  writer 
in  the  ‘Treatise’  as  that  of  the  engraver.  Holbein  was  an 
artist  of  high  merit  as  a painter  in  oil,  miniature,  and  dis- 
temper, and  not  undistinguished  as  an  architect.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  he  would  at  this  period  of  his  life  execute 
the  designs  of  another  in  an  art  subordinate  to  what  he 
usually  practised  t In  the  same  year  also,  1038,  was 
issued  by  the  same  publishers,  * Historiarum  Vetcris  Tcsta- 
menti,  leones  ad  vivum  express®.’  to  which  there  are  pre- 
fixed Latin  and  Greek  verses  by  Nicholas  Bourbon,  which 
name  Holbein  as  their  author ; and  in  1540,  in  an  epi- 
gram by  the  same  author,  he  alludes  to  his  picturing 
Death  asif  he  were  alive — the  term  pictures  being  commonly 
applied  to  wood-cuts  at  that  time.  The  number  of  cuts  is 
ninety,  of  which  the  first  four  arc  the  same  as  in  the 
' Dance  of  Death,*  the  remainder  being  of  an  oblong  form 
instead  of  upright,  and  inferior  in  general  execution  to 
that  work,  though  so  completely  in  the  same  style  and 
spirit  as  to  be  all  but  identified  with  it.  In  the 
‘Dance  of  Death’  there  might  have  been  a reason  for  the 
concealment  of  Holbein's  name,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a 
Reformer,  and  some  of  the  subjects  might  have  appeared 
offensive  when  known  to  be  the  productions  of  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  orthodox  faith,  which  would  have  been  toler- 
ated as  merely  playful  when  coming  from  a friend  of  the 
‘Reverend  Madame  Johanne  Touszele’  (the  name  seems  I 
fabricated  for  some  such  purpose),  to  whom  the  work  is 
dedicated. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  as  to  whether 
Holbein  really  engraved  the  blocks,  it  is  indeed  far  more 
difficult  to  come  to  a satisfactory  conclusion ; but  as  he 
has  been  in  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  icputation  of 
being  so  for  so  long  a period,  we  have  rather  to  examine 
the  grounds  of  his  being  dispossessed  than  now  to  establish 
his  right.  It  is  true  that  no  contemporary  distinctly  says 
that  he  engraved  on  wood,  but  neither  do  they  say  he  did 
not,  or  that  any  one  else  engraved  the  cuts  which  go  under 
his  name.  They  are  both  spoken  of  as  his  works.  In  1549 
Conrad  Gessner  writes  of  * Imagines  Mortis,  express®  ab 
optimo  pictore  Johanne  Holbein’ — 4 Figures  of  Death, 
executed  oy  that  excellent  designer  Holbein  ;’  and  Sandra  rt, 
who  was  himself  an  engraver  as  well  as  painter,  in  his 
‘Teutsche  Akadcmie  der  edlen  Bau-Bild  und  Mahlerei 
Kunste,’  1075-79,  describes  Holbein,  as  well  as  Diirer  and 
others,  as  a wood-engraver.  With  regard  to  the  cut  marked 
ILL.,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  it  was  the 
mark  of  the  engraver  (whoever  he  may  have  been,  for  it  is 
a contested  point),  and  os  little  that  it  marks  the  cut  he 
engraved  as  an  exception  to  the  rest.  The  statement  of  the 
cuts  having  been  left  unfinished  may  have  had  reference 
to  Holbein's  absence  in  England.  He  was  at  Basle  in 
1538,  late  in  the  year,  but  for  too  short  a time  to  have 
executed  them  then  and  there,  but  they  may  have  been 
prepared  in  1532-3,  when  he  resided  at  Basle  for  a short 
time,  or  in  Englnnd,  as  were  the  cuts  to  Tindale's  New 
Testament,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1534 ; and  the  frontis- 
piece to  Coverdale’s  Bible,  printed  at  Zurich  in  1535.  The 
unfinished  blocks  may  in  either  case  have  remained  ro 
from  hurry  or  accident ; but  at  least  the  statement  goes  to 
prove  that  it  was  expected  that  the  person  who  drew  was 
also  to  finish  the  “subjects  he  had  already  drawn.’  It 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  period  artists 
throughout  Europe  confined  themselves  to  no  one  branch ; 
the  same  individual  was  painter,  engraver,  sculptor, 
architect,  engineer,  musician,  and  poet.  It  would  be 
needless  to  adduce  examples.  No  doubt  has  been  raised 
that  Holbein  engraved  upon  copper ; why  is  it  to  be  now 
denied  that  he  engraved  upon  wood  ? It  is  said,  the  head 
of  Erasmus,  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  Bible  cuts, 
and  all  others  generally  considered  ns  his,  arc  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  ‘Dance  of  Death.’  But  this  is  a most  dan- 
gerous test  to  apply  to  invalidate  the  title  to  a work.  Is  it 
supposed  that  every  wood-engraver  of  the  present  day 
oes  on  improving  in  everything  that  leaves  his  hand  ? u 
e works  for  fame,  he  does  his  best ; but  if  he  works  for 
money,  he  produces  the  article  for  which  he  is  paid. 
Without  knowing  ever)'  circumstance  under  which  every 
cut  was  produced,  we  cannot  decide  by  the  mere  rudeness 
of  execution  whether  they  are  from  his  hand  or  not.  In 


every  case  however  there  is  a certain  style,  a fineness  and 
freedom  of  line,  an  avoidance  of  all  mechanical  trick,  and 
a simplicity  which  characterize  the  productions  usually 
attributed  to  him.  We  do  not  suppose  indeed  that  he  per- 
formed all  the  labour  himself,  but  that  it  was  done  under 
his  supervision,  as  similar  things  are  done  by  eminent 
engravers  now.  We  hold  in  addition,  that  the  capability 
of  drawing  well  on  wood,  and  adapting  the  style  to  cutting, 
is  no  slight  proof  that  the  artist  himself  can  engrave  ; and 
few  persons  will  excel  as  engravers  who  are  not  capable  of 
at  least  transferring  a design  to  the  block. 

From  about  1545  to  1580  wood-engraving  continued  to 
be  much  used  for  the  illustrating  of  books,  but  the  style  of 
the  designs  became  much  lowered  ; and  during  this  period 
the  execution  of  engravings  improved  in  Italy  and  at  Lyon, 
while  in  Germany  the  reverse  took  place,  although  the 
productions  of  Jost  Amman  may  be  deemed  an  exception, 
as  they  are  designed  with  considerable  spirit,  and  executed 
with  great  care  and  neatness  ; but  here  again  we  are  met 
with  the  objection  that  he  did  not  engrave  them.  His 
works  are  very  numerous : one  of  them,  nis  illustrations  to 
Schopper's  * De  omnibus  lllibcraJibus  sive  Mcchanicis  Ar- 
tibus,’  contains  115  prints  of  the  principal  arts  and  trades 
then  practised.  From  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
while  the  art  continued  to  decline  elsewhere,  the  cuts  m 
English  works  showed  visible  improvement.  About  this 
time,  also,  it  became  customary  to  designate  the  designer 
as  well  as  the  engraver  (they  had  now  become  separate 
professions)  in  the  impression,  as  for  instance,  in  the  de- 
signs by  Rubens,  engraved  by  Jegher.  From  this  period 
there  is  little  to  be  recorded  of  essential  importance,  till 
the  appearance  of  Bewick,  though  a regular  succession  of 
engravers  on  wood  was  kept  up  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  The  principal  names  in  England  were  E. 
Kirkall,  who  published  prints  after  old  Italian  masters,  in 
which  the  outlines  were  taken  from  copper-plates  and  the 
tints  from  wood-blocks ; and  John  Baptist  Jackson. 

Bewick,  to  whom  the  revival  of  wood-engraving  is 
chiefly  owing,  was  bom  in  1753,  at  Cherrybum,  near  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. He  was  apprenticed  in  1707  to  Mr. 
Ralph  Beilby  of  Newcastle,  a general  engraver,  who  un- 
dertook anything,  from  book-plates  to  clock-faces,  and 
Bewick's  first  efforts  in  wood  were  made  in  engraving  dia- 
grams for  Dr.  Charles  Hutton’s  Treatise  on  Mensuration  ; 
but  though  it  is  known  that  he  endeavoured  to  improve  him- 
self in  this  line,  it  was  in  private,  for  his  master  had  little 
or  no  employment  of  the  kind  for  him.  He  devoted  him- 
self however  to  the  art  after  the  termination  of  his  appren- 
ticeship. and  in  1775  he  received  a premium  from  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
for  the  cut  of  the  Huntsman  and  the  Old  Hound,  whicli 
appeared  subsequently  in  an  edition  of  Gay's ' Fables’  pub- 
lished at  Newcatle  in  1779,  by  S.  Saint.  After  a snort 
visit  to  London,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  old 
master  in  1777,  his  brother  John  becoming  their  apprentice. 
He  continued  the  practice  of  his  art,  furnishing  the  cuts  to 
the  edition  of  Gay's  ‘Fables’  just  mentioned,  and  to  an 
edition  of  * Select  Fables’  in  1784.  In  1785  he  commenced 
engraving  the  cuts  for  his  ‘ General  History  of  Quadrupeds,’ 
for  which  the  descriptions  were  written  by  Mr.  Beilby,  and 
which  was  published  in  1790.  The  excellence  of  the  work 
insured  its  success,  and  editions  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other.  The  merit  of  the  work  however  did  not  consist 
merely  in  the  execution  of  the  cuts.  Bewick  drew  all  the 
designs  himself;  the  drawing  was  in  general  remarkably 
correct,  and  the  backgrounds  and  little  vignettes  fall  of  the 
most  natural  expression,  simplicity,  feeling,  and  beauty. 

The  success  of  the  4 History  of  Quadrupeds’  led  imme- 
diately to  the  commencement  of  a ‘History  of  British 
Birds,’  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1797,  and  the 
second  in  180-4.  Bewick  had  now  taken  pupils,  and  in  this 
work  was  materially  assisted  by  them,  a fact  here  well 
authenticated,  and  which  we  have  ventured  to  suppose  in 
the  case  of  other  eminent  artists. 

From  this  epoch  the  art  has  continued  to  flourish.  The 
pupils  of  Bewick  were  numerous  and  possessed  of  great 
talent ; the  celebrity  of  their  master  procured  them  imme- 
diate employment.  Illustrated  works  became  fashionable, 
at  first  at  very  high  prices,  but  by  degrees,  and  particu- 
larly by  Ihe  example  of  the  ‘Penny  Magazine,  wherein  it 
was  proved  that  a low  price  was  not  inconsistent  with  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  ait  of  wood-engraving; 
and  as  it  was  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  very 
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poorest,  the  public  were  familiarised  with  Hie  best  speci- 
men*, and  a large  sale  was  ensured. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  books  wood-engraving  is 
peculiarly  adapted.  Being  worked  in  the  same  manner  as 
type,  impressions  are  produced  with  great  rapidity.  Any 
number  of  cuts  may  be  printed  at  once  on  a sheet  of  paper  that 
will  come  into  the  press  or  machine,  and  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  impressions  may  be  taken  off  without  material 
injury  to  them.  This  seems  the  proper  purpose  of  the 
art.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  the 
effects  of  copper-plates  are  misapplied,  and  the  endeavours 
have  been  failures.  The  extreme  neatness,  length  and 
sweep  of  line,  and  bold  outline  of  the  copper  cannot  be 
reached  in  wood-engravings,  while  in  depth  of  shadow 
and  effect  they  equal  even  mezzotint,  with  more  distinct- 
ness of  detail. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  history  of  wood-engrav- 
ing beyond  this  period,  as  many  of  Bewick's  immediate 
successors  are  yet  living,  though  we  may  state  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a higher  degree  of  perfection  can 
ever  be  attained  than  that  now  realised  by  our  present 
artists,  while  the  designs  are  frequently  furnished  by  artists 
of  the  highest  eminence.  Within  the  last  few  years  also 
the  wood-engravers  of  France,  and  also  of  Germany,  have 
made  such  progress  in  improvement  as  to  become  no  con- 
temptible rivals  of  their  English  brethren.  Nor  is  it  any 
part  of  our  plan  to  give  practical  instructions  for  engraving, 
which  can  only  be  effectively  learned  by  instruction  and 
practice.  A description  of  tne  process  as  practised  in  his 
time  is  giving  by  Papillon,  in  his  ' Traitf  dc  la  Gravure  en 
Bui*,'  1700;  and  a far  more  detailed  account,  with  all  the 
modern  improvements,  by  Mr.  Jackson,  in  the  4 Treatise  on 
Wood- Engraving  ' already  mentioned.  Wo  will  only  ob- 
serve that  one  of  the  greatest  practical  improvements, 
that  of  lowering  the  surface  of  the  blocks  in  parts,  so  as  to 
graduate  the  shadows  into  the  lights,  was,  though  not  in- 
vented, yet  brought  into  use  by  Bewick,  nearly  all  his 
blocks  being  so  prepared  fur  working ; and  that  box  is 
the  wood  that  is  now  universally  used  for  engraving  upon. 

Otlley's  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Engraving  on 
Copper  and  Hood ; Singers  Researches  into  the  History 
of  Playing-Card Treatise  on  the  History  of  Wood- En- 
gravings historical  and  practical,  with  upwards  of  three 
hundred  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood  by  John  Jack- 
son  ; Heine  ken,  Idee  Generate  June  Collection  cotnplelte 
iT  Estampee.) 

WOuDFALL,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  the  printer 
and  proprietor  of  the  ‘ Public  Advertiser’  newspaper:  an- 
other son,  we  believe  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  Henry 
Sampson  Woodfall,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  paper,  and  held  it  when  it  became  the 
medium  through  which  the  letters  of  Junius  were  given  to 
the  world.  William  was  bom  in  1743  or  1746,  and  began 
life  by  being  sent  to  learn  the  printing  business  under  Mr. 
Baldwin,  of  Paternoster  Row.  He  was  then  employed  for 
Mime  time  in  assisting  his  father  in  printing  and  editing 
the  ‘ Advertiser,’  till  a taste  for  theatrical  amusements,  it 
is  related,  took  such  possession  of  him,  that  he  broke  away 
with  a company  of  players  on  an  excursion  to  Scotland  to 
gratify  that  passion.  While  in  Scotland  he  married,  but 
returned  to  London  about  1772,  when  he  was  first  employed 
for  a short  time  as  editor  of  a newspaper  called  ‘The  lion- 
don  Packet,'  and  then  undertook  the  direction,  both  as 
editor  and  printer,  of  4 The  Morning  Chronicle.'  With 
that  paper  he  remained  connected  till  1769,  when  he  left 
it  and  set  up  one  of  his  own,  which  he  called  ‘ The  Diary.’ 
Before  this,  in  1785,  he  had  published  in  an  8vo.  pamphlet 
(price  3f.  Qd.)  a ‘ Sketch  ot  the  Debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Ireland  upon  the  rejection  of  the  twenty  com- 
mercial propositions;’  but  it  was  in  4 The  Diary  ’ that  he 
first  gave  proof  of  his  wonderful  talent  for  reporting,  by 
presenting  his  readers  with  as  detailed  accounts  of  the 
parliamentary  debates  on  the  day  after  each  took  place,  as 
the  other  papers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  after 
an  interval  of  many  days;  for  the  practice  then  was  to 
give  only  the  shortest  summary  at  the  time,  and  to  reserve 
the  full  speeches  till  the  reports  of  them  could  be  prepared 
at  leisure.  Wood  fall's  mode  of  proceeding  was  what  would 
now  be  thought  very  extraordinary.  4 Without  taking  a 
note  to  assist  his  memory,'  says  the  notice  of  him  in  the 
obituary  of  the  4 Annual  Register,’  4 without  the  use  of  an 
amanuensis  to  ease  his  labour,  he  has  been  known  to  write  I 
sixteen  columns,  Rfter  having  sat  in  a crowded  gallery  for  1 


as  many  hours,  without  an  interval  of  rest.’  This  exertion 
however,  it  is  added,  in  which  he  took  pride,  and  which 
brought  him  more  praise  than  profit, 4 wore  down  his  con- 
stitution, which  was  naturally  good ; and  when  other 
papers,  by  the  division  of  labour,  produced  the  same  length 
of  debate,  with  an  earlier  publication,  lie  yielded  the  con- 
test,  and  suffered  his  4 Diary*  to  expire.'  In  his  latter 
years  he  offered  himself  a candidate  for  the  office  of  City 
kemcmbrancer,  but  it  was  given  to  another.  To  the  very 
last  he  continued  constantly  to  attend  the  debates : he  was 
in  the  House  of  Lords  four  or  five  days  before  his  death, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1803.  He  left  a large  family,  of 
whom  at  least  one  son,  Henry,  acquired  some  literary  repu- 
tation ; and  a daughter,  Sophia,  who  married  Mr.  M4Gib- 
bon,  became  an  actress,  and  also  wrote  several  novels. 

( Annual  Register,  vol.  45.) 

WOODFORD.  [ Essex. 1 

WOODHOUSE,  ROBERT.  There  is  almost  a total 
silence  concerning  Professor  Wood  boose  in  the  ordinary 
depositories  of  biographical  information  ; for  the  facts  of 
his  private  life,  as  here  given,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  his  surviving  brothers,  Dr.  J.  T.  Woodbouse, 
senior  fellow  of  Caius  College.  Cambridge,  and  Richard 
Wood  house.  Esq.,  formerly  attached  to  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Bombay. 

Robert  Woodhouse  was  born  at  Norwich,  April  28, 
1773.  His  father  was  in  business  in  that  city,  where  he 
was  possessed  of  some  freehold  estates.  He  was  of  a family 
of  some  antiquity,  and  claimed  and  sought  to  recover  an 
fatale  at  Beesthorpe,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Byron  (the 
uncle  of  the  poet).  TTis  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Alderson  of  1.  vestoffe,  who  was  the  grandfather 
of  Baron  Alderson  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  North  Walsham  public  school,  where  he  showed 
DO  particular  desire  for  the  studies  in  which  lie  afterwards 
became  eminent.  He  must  have  commenced  residence  at 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1791,  and  he  took  his  first 
degree,  and  was  senior  wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prizeman, 
in  1795.  He  gained  a fellowship  in  his  college  (in  which 
the  fellow's,  or  most  of  them,  may  continue  laymen'),  and 
the  concerns  of  the  College  and  University,  with  his  studies, 

finvate  pupils,  and  writings,  occupied  nis  life.  In  1820 
le  w as  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Milner  as  Lucasian  professor 
of  mathematics ; and  in  1822  he  was  removed  to  the 
Plumian  professorship  of  astronomy  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy. vacant  by  tne  death  of  Mr.  Vince.  In  1&23  he 
married  Harriet,  the  sister  of  William  Wilkins,  R.A.,  the 
architect,  whom  he  survived.  In  1824,  when  the  Observa- 
tory was  completed  at  Cambridge,  he  was  appointed  its 
superintendent ; but  by  this  time  his  health  had  failed,  and 
he  was  hardly  equal  to  the  extent  of  his  duties.  He  died 
in  London,  December  23,  1827,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  at  Caius  College. 

Woodhouse  is  distinguished  as  the  first  who.  in  his  Uni- 
vereity,  cultivated  the  methods  of  analysis  which  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Continental  mathematicians  had  made  far 
superior  in  power  to  that  which  Newton  had  left,  which 
last  was  exclusively  studied  in  England  at  the  time  when 
he  graduated.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  ana- 
lysis into  a work  written  (or  at  least  published)  for  the 
English  student,  and  he  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
the  leader  of  the  movement  by  which  the  mathematicians 
of  this  country  assimilated  their  methods  to  those  of  their 
Continental  brethren.  For  this  position  he  had  peculiar 
qualifications:  a profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
every  Mage  of  the  progress  of  all  that  he  attempted  to 
introduce ; severe  habits  of  logic,  such  as  are  frequently 
wanting  in  the  modern  mathematician;  a perfect  ab- 
sence of  discipleship ; ability  to  see  that  much  of  his 
importation  was  as  inferior  in  accuracy  as  it  was  superior 
in  power;  and  thought  and  talent  to  suggest  the  means 
of  amendment.  To  these  we  must  add  a high  private 
character,  and  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries — things 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  a literary  reformer.  His 
style  of  writing  is  peculiarly  his  own,  frequently  difficult 
and  perplexed  in  appearance,  but  always  containing  those 
little  additions  ana  collateral  explanations  which  many 
writers  omit,  to  the  detriment  of  the  reader.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  hints  just  alluded  to  had  been 
stuck  in  after  the  sentences  were  written.  With  those 
who  would  rather  be  stopped  for  a minute  by  a writer's 
construction  than  for  an  hour  by  want  of  materials  to 
' make  out  a meaning,  Woodhouse  is  a favourite  writer; 
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still  mor«  so  with  those  who  like  to  think  about  the  first 
principles  of  their  subject.  But  to  those  others  who  parse 
instead  of  comprehending,  and  think  they  have  made  out 
an  author  as  soon  as  they  see  how  his  sentence  runs,  he  is 
repulsive  ; and  still  more  so  to  those  who  are  rather  bent 
upon  using  mathematical  symbols  than  understanding  them. 

We  do  not  mention  his  papers  in  the  * Philosophical 
Transactions,’  as  their  principal  points  are  repeated  in  his 
separate  writings,  whicn  are  as  follow : — 

1.  ‘The  Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation,'  Cam- 
bridge, 4to.,  1803.  In  this  work,  which  is  rather  of  the 
descriptive  and  controversial,  than  of  the  elementary  cha- 
racter, Woodhouse  called  the  attention  of  his  University  to 
the  language  and  first  principles  of  the  Continental  analysis, 
with  strong  recommendation  of  the  former,  and  a search- 
ing criticism  on  the  latter.  He  passes  under  review  the 
methods  of  infinitesimals,  limits,  expansions,  &c.,  exposes 
the  total  insufficiency  of  the  method  of  Lagrange  [Func- 
tions, Throry  or],  and  gives  his  own  view*  of  the  mode 
of  establishing  the  differential  calculus.  He  had  evidently, 
as  often  happens  to  those  who  strictly  investigate  received 
systems,  acquired,  if  not  an  absolute  scepticism  as  to  the 
possibility  o*  any  rigour  at  the  outset,  at  least  an  instinc- 
tive habit  of  objection.  Though  differing  from  several  of 
his  positive  conclusions,  particularly  those  which  he  comes 
to  on  the  character  of  the  theory  of  limits,  we  must  always 
admire  the  sound  thought  and  clear  exposition  which  dis- 
tinguish the  work  throughout.  Considering  the  time  and 
place  at  which  it  was  published,  it  is  a rare  instance  of 
felicity  in  the  choice  of  a subject  and  of  the  manner  of 
treating  it. 

Among  the  other  qualifications  of  a controversialist, 
Woodhouse  had  a power  of  sarcasm,  which,  though  in  pri- 
vate life  it  only  went  the  length  of  what  is  called  • dry 
humour,*  yet  appeared  now  and  then  in  his  writings  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  made  an  opponent  careful  what 
he  advanced. 

2.  4 Elements  of  Trigonometry,’  Cambridge,  8vo.,  1809 
(several  subsequent  editions).  Of  this  work  Dr.  Peacock 
says  that  4 it  more  than  any  other  contributed  to  revolu- 
tionize the  mathematical  studies  of  this  country.  It  was  a 
work,  independently  of  its  singularly  opportune  appearance, 
of  great  merit,  and  such  as  is  not  likely,  notwithstanding 
the  crowd  of  similar  publications  in  the  present  day,  to  be 
speedily  superseded  in  the  business  of  education  ; . . . and, 
like  all  other  works  of  this  author,  it  is  written  in  a manner 
well  calculated  to  fix  strongly  the  attention  of  the  student, 
aud  to  make  him  reflect  attentively  upon  the  particular 
processes  which  are  followed,  and  upon  the  reasons  for 
their  adoption.’  The  4 Analytical  Calculations ' was  an 
appeal  to  the  teacher,  but  the  4 Trigonometry  ’ was  ad- 
dressed to  the  student.  It  excited  the  opposition  of  those 
who  were  attached  to  the  old  system,  ana  paved  the  way 
for  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the  differential  calculus, 
the  works  on  which  must  have  been  accompanied  by  trea- 
tises on  trigonometry  adapted  to  themselves,  if  Woodhouse 
had  not  supplied  the  want. 

3.  * A Treatise  on  Isopcrimetrical  Problems,  and  the 
Calculus  of  Variations,’ Cambridge,  8vo.,  1810.  There  is 
something  peculiar  to  himself  in  every  work  which  Wood- 
house  produced.  The  mode  of  writing  scientific  history, 
which  Delambre  afterwards  adopted,  is  here  seen  for  the 
first  time  : it  consists  in  taking  up  the  subject  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  history  in  the  hands  of  each  individual  is 
separate  from  the  rest ; accordingly  we  have  both  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject  and  of  each  of  its  promoters  in  his  con- 
nection with  it.  Woodhouse  puts  distinctly  before  the 
reader  the  very  problems,  methods,  and  notation  of  the 
several  writers  on  the  calculuB  of  variations,  from  the 
earliest  isolated  problems  of  the  Bernoulli*,  to  the  con- 
nected and  comparatively  finished  methods  of  Lagrange. 
This  book  will  not  pass  away  like  an  elementary  work ; it 
is  a history. 

4.  4 A Treatise  on  Astronomy,'  Cambridge.  8vo.,  1812. 
This  was  always  intended  as  a first  volume,  and  the  second, 
published  in  1818,  is  on  the  theory'  of  gravitation,  which 
is  somewhat  improperly  called  Physical  Astronomy . But 
in  the  subsequent  editions  the  first  volume  was  enlarged 
into  two,  which  were  obliged  to  be  called  parts;  so  that  we 
now  have  vol.  i.,  parts  1 and  2,  on  astronomy,  and  vol. 
ii.,  on  physical  astronomy,  or  the  theory  of  g>avitation.  Of 
the  latter  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  it  was  tlie  first 
work  in  which  the  student  was  introduced  to  wliat  had 


been  done  abroad  since  the  death  of  Newton,  and  that  it 
does  not  retain  its  place  only  because  the  subject  has 
advanced  both  abroad  and  at  home.  But  the  first  volume 
still  remains  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work  on  astro- 
nomy of  its  century.  This  distinction  it  owes  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Woodhouse  makes  the  reader  feel  that  he  is 
in  the  very  observatory  itself.  The  methods  are  as  perfect 
as  if  they  had  been  directions  to  a computer,  a quality 
which  writers  who  have  to  explain  those  methods  mathe- 
matically frequently  do  not  give  them  ; the  examples  seem 
as  if  they  were  real  ones,  as  if  some  astronomer  had  had  to 
put  down  the  actual  figures,  and  the  very  observations 
which  are  cited  are  made  to  smell  of  the  instruments  which 
gave  them.  Many  theoretical  works  on  astronomy  may 
make  a reader  think  he  would  like  the  practical  part’ of  the 
science,  in  which  he  may  afterwards  find  himself  mis- 
taken : but  Woodhouse ’s  treatise  cannot  deceive  him  in 
this  respect ; he  will  or  will  not  relish  practical  astronomy 
according  as  he  is  or  is  not  pleased  with  Woodhouse’s 
book.  At  least  the  preceding  is  more  near  the  truth  of 
this  book  than  of  any  other.  The  secret  was,  that  the 
author  was  an  expert  practical  astronomer,  as  well  as  an 
original  thinker  on  first  principles,  who  was  able  to  change 
places  with  the  student  in  an  unusual  degree.  lie  was 
very  fond  of  the  subject  of  practical  astronomy,  a taste 
which  is  not  always  found  in  the  mathematician,  and 
rarely  indeed  in  one  of  a speculative  turn.  Ilad  the  ob- 
servatory been  built  before  the  failure  of  his  health,  he 
would  probably  have  become  as  distinguished  in  the  pro- 
motion of  astronomy  as  he  was  in  its  explanation  : as  it 
was,  he  had  only  time  to  discover  [Transit,  p.  124]  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  diagonal  braces  of  the  transit  in- 
strument. 

The  character  which  must  be  given  of  the  several  writ- 
ings of  Woodhouse  entitles  us  to  suppose  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  our  mathematical  studies,  of  wdiich  he  was  the  first 
promoter,  would  not  have  been  brought  about  so  easily  if 
its  earliest  advocacy  hod  fallen  into  less  judicious  hands. 
For  inatnnee,  had  he  not,  when  he  first  called  attention  to 
the  continental  analysis,  exposed  (he  unsoundness  of  some 
of  the  tlfU&l  methods  of  establishing  it  more  like  an  oppo- 
nent than  a partizan,  those  who  were  averse  from  the 
change  would  probably  have  made  a successful  stand 
against  the  whole  upon  the  ground  which,  as  it  was, 
Woodhouse  had  already  made  Im  own.  From  the  nature 
of  his  subjects,  his  reputation  can  never  equal  that  of  the 
first  seer  of  a comet  with  the  world  at  large  : but  the  few 
who  can  appreciate  what  he  did  will  always  regard  him 
as  one  of  the  most  philosophical  thinkers  and  useful  guides 
of  his  time. 

WOODHOUSELEE,  LORD.  [Tyti.kr.  A.  F.] 

WOOD-LARK,  Afauila  arborea.  Although  this  resident 
is  not  plentiful  in  Great  Britain.it  is  scattered  generally 
over  tne  United  Kingdom.  Its  length  is  about  six  inches, 
and  its  plumage  a good  deal  resembles  that  of  the  Sky- 
Lark  : the  hina  claw  is  long  and  nearly  straight. 

Montagu  well  describes  its  habits.  4 It  sings,’  says  he, 
‘delightfully  on  wing;  describing  its  flight  in  widely- 
extended  circles,  and  pouring  out  its  song  a whole  hour 
without  intermission  ; it  rarely  utters  its  song  when  sitting 
on  the  ground,  though  sometimes  when  perched  on  a tree. 
The  song  is  much  more  melodious  than  that  of  the  Sky- 
Lark,  hut  does  not  consist  of  so  great  a variety  of  notes ; 
but  then  it  sings  almost  throughout  the  year,  except  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July.  It  docs  not  mount  in  the  air 
in  a perpendicular  manner,  and  continue  hovering  and  sing- 
ing m the  same  spot,  like  the  Sky-Lark,  but  will  sometimes 
soar  to  a great  height,  and  keep  flying  in  large  irregular 
circles,  singing  the  whole  time  with  little  intermission  ; 
and  will  thus  continue  in  the  air  for  an  hour  together. 
The  nest,  which  is  early  formed,  for  the  Wood-Larks 
begin  to  build  in  March,  is  made  of  dry  grass  with  a finer 
lining  of  the  same,  and  a few  hairs,  on  the  ground,  gene- 
rally in  uncultivated  rough  land,  and  mostly  sheltered  by 
a tuft  of  rank  grass,  weeds,  or  furze,  a stunted  bush,  or  the 
like.  The  tour  or  five  eggs  are  brown,  with  dusky  and 
ashy  mottles,  most  numerous  at  the  large  end. 

The  Woo<i-lArk  is  rare  in  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  has  not  been  noticed  in  Shetland  or  the 
Orkneys.  It  visits  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Russia  in  the 
summer,  but  is  permanent  in  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  The  species  is  common  in  Smyrna, 
according  to  Mr.  8triekland. 
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It  is  the  Lulu  of  the  French  ; Tuttuilla  and  Tdfovella 
of  the  Italians;  and  liaumlerche,  Waldlerche,  and  llaidc- 
lerche  of  the  Germans. 

WOODPECKERS.  Picider,  a family  of  Scansorial 
birds.  [Scansorks.] 

The  order  Pica*  of  Linnaeus  ii  thus  characterized  : — 

Bill  (cuneus  sarriens)  cultrated,  with  a convex  bach. 
Feel  walking,  short,  rather  strong.  Body  * tenaciusculum,’ 
impure.  Food  * quisquili®.’  Nest  in  trees ; the  male 
feeding  the  incubating  female ; Monogamy.  Order 
analogous  to  the  Primates. 

This  order  seems  to  be  the  most  arbitrary  in  the  orni- 
thological system  ol  Limueus;  for  under  it  birds  of  very 
discordant  habits  are  collected.  The  Woodpeckers,  the 
Crows,  the  Trogons,  the  Orioles,  the  Cuckoos,  the  King- 
fishers, the  Humming-Birds,  are  there  associated  with 
others  in  the  following  succession  : — 

* Picet. 

Bill  subcompressed,  convex. 

Genera : — Ps  it  turns,  with  its  three  sections ; Ramjdiastos ; 
Buceros ; Buphaga  ; Crotophaga  ; Corrus  ; Coracias ; 
Oriolus ; Graeula  ; Paradisea  ; Trogon  ; Burro ; Cuculus ; 
Yunx ; Picus  ; Sitta  ; Tod  us  ; Alccdo ; Merops ; Upupa ; 
Cert  hi  a ; and  Trochilus. 

Brisson  had  previously  arranged  the  Wryneck,  the 
Woodpeckers,  and  the  Jacamar  in  the  first  section  (Bill 
straight)  of  his  thirteenth  order  of  Birds — those,  namely, 
with  four  toes,  two  before  and  two  behind. 

latham’s  Piece  consist  of  even  a more  heterogeneous 
group  than  that  assembled  under  the  Picre  of  Linncus. 

The  fourth  order  of  Birds,  in  the  Method  of  Lac^pede, 
consists  of  those  which  have  the  bill  straight  and  com- 
pressed, and  under  it  two  genera  only,  Galbidu  (Jacamar) 
and  Pious  are  arranged.  The  Count’s  third  and  fifth  orders 
are  formed  respectively  of  the  genera  Bucco  and  Yttnr. 

The  first  family  (Cuneirostres  or  Sphenoramphes)  of  M. 
Dum6rU's  third  order  ( Grimpeurs  or  Climbers)  com- 
prises the  genera  Picus,  Yunr,  GalbuLi,  Crotophaga,  and 
Cuculus. 

The  Piet  form  M.  Meyer's  third  order,  and  are  divided 
into  two  sections : — 

1.  With  stiff  feathers.  Genera: — Picus;  Certhia. 

2.  With  soft  leathers.  Genera : — Yunx  ; Sitta ; Ticho- 
dromn. 

Illiger's  Sransores  consist  of  the  P si tt acini ; the 
Serrati ; the  Amphiboli ; the  Sagittilingues ; and  the 
Syndartyli,  The  Sagittilingues  embrace  the  genera  Yunx 
and  Picus. 

The  great  genus  Picus  is  placed  by  Cuvier  in  his  third 
order,  Grimpeurs,  between  Galbubt  and  Yunx. 

The  Zygoductyli  are  the  first  tribe  of  the  Sy  l rico/re,  the 
second  order  of  Birds  according  to  the  method  of  M. 
Vicillot:  the  second  family  of  tnat  order,  the  Macro- 
glosses,  consist  of  the  genera  Picus  and  Yunx . 

The  Zygodactyli  are  the  fifth  order  in  M.  Temminck’s 
arrangement ; and  the  genera  Picus,  Galbula , and  Yunx 
constitute  the  second  family  of  that  order. 

The  Cuckoos  and  the  Woodpeckers  form  the  Zygo- 
dactyles  of  M.  de  Blainville. 

Mr.  Vigors,  as  we  have  seen,  separates  the  Parrots  and 
Woodpeckers  from  the  other  families  of  Scansorrs,  asso- 
ciating them  together  in  consequence  of  their  affinity  in  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  tribe  ; and,  in  his  view,  they 
compose  its  normal  groups,  as  climbers  par  excellence, 
differing  however  as  to  th  ; mode  in  which  they  climb  : the 
Parrots  using  the  foot  chiefly  in  grasping  the  object  which 
assists  them  in  their  ascent,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
bill ; while  the  Picidre  rely  upon  the  strength  and  straight- 
ness of  the  hind  toes  in  supporting  them  in  a perpen- 
dicular position  on  the  sides  of  trees,  in  which  posture 
they  are  also  assisted  by  the  strong  shafts  of  the  tail- 
feathers.  Not  that  some  of  the  Psittuctdee  do  not  par- 
tially employ  the  tail  in  supporting  themselves  as  they 
climb,  in  a corresponding  manner  with  the  Woodpeckers, 
for  Mr.  Vigors  makes  the  remark  that  they  do,  particularly 
Psillacus  Alexandri  and  its  congeners,  from  his  own 
observation.  The  tongue  too,  he  states,  peculiar  to  the 
Parrots,  may  he  observed  to  become  slenderer,  and.  as  is 
said,  more  extensible,  in  that  group  of  which  Psittacus 
aterrimus,  6m.  is  the  representative  ; thus  evincing,  Mr. 
Vigors  adds,  an  approximation,  slight  indeed,  but  still  an 
approximation,  to  the  hill  of  the  Woodpeckers. 

Mr.  Vigors  recognised  in  the  Linnean  Barbets  a group 


apparently  intervening  between  the  Psiltacidre  and 
Picidre,  and  diminishing  the  distance  that,  exists  even  in 
the  form  of  the  bill.  That  important  group,  to  him  evi- 
dently exhibited  the  expected  gradation  in  the  structure 
of  that  member ; the  bill  of  Pogonius  approaching  most 
nearly  that  of  the  Parrots,  by  its  short,  strong,  and  hooked 
conformation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frugivorous  habits  of 
the  Barbets,  while  the  straigliter  and  more  lengthened 
bill  of  the  true  Bucco  united  itself  to  that  of  Picus.  Many 
other  particulars  in  form,  and  also  an  extraordinary  con- 
formity in  colouring,  still  further  pointed  out  the  affinity: 
and  he  was  at  length  confirmed  in  his  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  situation  of  these  birds,  by  arriving  at  the  know- 
ledge of  their  habits  being  actually  those  of  the  true 
Woodpeckers,  and  of  their  chief  affinity  being  to  that 
group.  Thus  Mr.  Burchell,  in  his  interesting  * Travels  in 
Africa,’  mentions  a little  noisy  Burbet  (Pogonias,  111.; 
Bucco  niger,  Gm.),  which  the  Hottentots  called  Hout 
Kapper  (Woodcutter)  from  the  noise  it  makes  with  its 
beak  against  the  branches  of  trees  in  search  of  insects. 
The  attention  of  Mr.  Vigors  was  first  called  to  the  above 
peculiarity  in  the  manners  of  the  B<irbets  bv  Mr.  Swain- 
son,  to  whose  friendship,  he  states,  he  is  indebted  for 
much  valuable  information  in  his  inquiries  into  affinities; 
and  on  applying  to  Mr.  Burchell,  Mr.  Vigors  received 
still  more  corroborating  proofs  of  the  intervention  of 
these  birds  between  the  Parrots  and  Woodpeckers.  Mr. 
Burchell  also  entered  into  a detailed  account  of  those 
affinities,  before  a meeting  of  the  Zoological  Club  of  the 
I.innean  Society,  extracted  from  his  personal  observations 
during  his  travels.  The  regular  gradation  by  which  the 
PsittaruifC  and  Picidre,  united  in  their  general  characters 
— and  those  the  characters  most  prominent  and  typical  in 
their  own  tribe — arc  also  united  in  their  minuter  points  of 
formation,  appeared  to  Mr.  Vigors  eminently  conspicuous. 

* We  are  thus,’  observes  Mr.  Vigors  in  continuation,  ‘ in- 
troduced to  the  family  of  Picidre,  a very  important  and 
well-defined  group,  both  in  manners  and  general  con- 
formation. It  is  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  genus 
Pogonias,  HI.;  in  some  species  of  which  the  serrated  bill 
is  gradually  lost,  or  rather  changes  into  the  entire  bill  of 
some  of  the  shorter-billed  species  of  the  true  Bucco,  Auct., 
which  succeed  them.  The  bills  of  these  again  lengthen 
by  degrees,  and  nearly  assume  the  form  of  the  Linnean 
Picus,  which  composes  the  greater  portion  of  the  present 
family.  A group  of  these,  represented  by  the  Picus 
minutus,  Linn.,  in  which  the  snafls  of  the  tail-feathers 
are  soft  and  flexible,  unlike  those  of  the  genuine  Wood- 
peckers, leads  round  again  to  the  Barbels,  where  the  family 
commences.  To  these  also  the  well-known  genus  Yunx, 
Linn,  appears  to  be  associated.’  Mr.  Vigors  then  alludes 
to  the  strong  affinity  between  the  Picidre  and  the  suc- 
ceeding group  of  Certhiudre  [Creeper].  (‘  Natural 
Affinities  that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds,’ 
Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.) 

The  Prog/osses  of  M.  Latreille  are  arranged  between 
the  Cuculides,  and  the  Grandirostres  (Toucan  and 
Ara^ari) ; the  Proglosses  consists  of  the  genera  Yunx, 
Picoides,  and  Picus. 

In  the  Method  proposed  bv  M.  dc  Blainville  in  1815 
and  1821,  and  developed  by  M.  IJierminier  in  1827.  the 
Woodpeckers  (Pints)  stand  between  the  Toucans  and  the 
Hoopoes,  in  the  first  subclass  (Normal  Birds). 

In  the  Projel  of  M.  Lesson  the  Picfes  comprise  the 
genera  Yunr,  Picoides,  Pints,  and  Picumnus , and  are 
placed  between  the  Candles  and  the  Ramphastidles, 
forming  the  fourth  family  of  the  first  tribe  ( Zygodactyles ) 
of  Insessores  or  Grimpeurs. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  structure  of  the 
Picidre  constitutes  them  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  climb- 
ing birds,  for  nature  has  rendered  their  whole  organization 
subservient  to  this  particular  power.  The  feet,  he  ob- 
serves, although  very  Bhort,  are  unusually  strong ; the 
nails  are  broad  and  crooked,  and  the  toes  placed  in  pairs, 
that  is,  two  forward  and  two  backward. 
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As  an  additional  and  powerful  support  in  their  rapid 
and  perpendicular  ascent  up  the  trunks  of  trees,  their  tail- 
feathers,  he  remarks,  terminate  in  points,  and  are  uncom- 
monly hard,  so  that  being  pressed  against  the  bark,  they 
assist  the  bird  in  its  progress  or  in  keeping  its  position. 
The  bill,  destined  for  the  laborious  operation  of  penetrat- 
ing the  wood  or  stripping  off  the  bark  of  forest-trees,  is 
beautifully  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  wedge-shaped, 
furnished  with  regular-sided  angles,  and  in  one  species 
{Picus  principalis)  nearly  of  the  colour  and  consistency 
of  ivory,  whence  it  has  been  termed  the  Ivory-billed  irooa- 
itecker.  Mr.  Swainson  then  calls  attention  to  the  worm- 
kke  tongue  barbed  at  the  point,  and  capable  of  being  pro- 
truded to  a great  length. 


In  the  Physiological  Scries  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  No.  311  is  a preparation 
of  the  head  of  a woodpecker,  showing  the  depressed 
conical  and  pointed  form  of  a beak,  adapted  for  penetrat- 
ing the  bark  of  trees.  No.  1477  exhibits  the  lower  jaw, 
with  the  tongue  and  larynx  of  a woodpecker.  The  tongue 
consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  a fixed  base  and  a projectile  cy- 
lindrical portion,  which  is  received,  when  retracted,  into 
a sheath  formed  by  the  base.  The  extremity  of  the  cy- 
lindrical tongue  is  tipped  with  horn.  No.  1478  shows  the 
tongue  in  its  retracted  state.  No  1473  is  the  tongue  pro- 
truded. Professor  Owen,  in  the  Catalogue  (vol.  iii.,  pt.  1), 
observes,  that  to  accommodate  this  long  prehensile  instru- 
ment to  the  two  states  exhibited  in  the  preparations  above 
noticed,  its  cornua  (apo-  and  cerato-hyals)  arc  proportion- 
ately developed,  and  are  reflected  over  the  posterior  and 
superior  parts  of  the  cranium,  where  they  meet  and  arc 
lodged  in  a groove;  their  extremities  extending,  when  the 
tongue  is  retracted,  to  the  base  of  the  bill,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding preparation ; but  gliding  backwards,  when  the 
tongue  is  protruded,  to  the  situation  shown  in  the  present 
one.  The  return  of  the  cornua  to  the  first  position  is  as- 
sisted by  an  elastic  ligament  attached  to  the  extremities. 
No.  1479  a is  the  head  of  Picas  viridis,  in  which  species, 
the  professor  observes,  the  meclianism  for  protruding  and 
retracting  the  tongue  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
preceding.  The  cerato-hyals,  or  extremities  of  the  cornua 
of  the  os  hyoides  pass  over  the  head,  and  into  the  right 
nostril,  where  they  appear  to  be  fixed.  'Die  muscles 
which  protrude  the  tongue  take  their  origin  from  the 
cerato-  and  apo-hyals,  and  leaving  these  where  they  con- 
verge to  enter  the  mouth,  pass  forward  to  be  attached  to 
the  lower  jaw  as  a fixed  point,  from  which  they  act  with 
great  advantage  in  jerking  forwards  the  cornua  of  the  os 
hyoides  and  the  tongue.  The  retractor  muscles  are  first 
wrapped  four  or  five  times  round  the  trachea,  which  is 
their  fixed  point;  they  then  pass  along  the  sides  of  the  la- 
rynx towards  their  insertion  into  the  busi-hyal  bone.  The 
end  of  these  contrivances  for  the  rapid  and  extensive  pro- 
trusion of  the  tongue  is  the  transfixion  of  the  insects 
which  constitute  the  food  of  the  woodpecker,  and  which 
are  dislodged  from  their  hiding-places  under  the  bark  of 
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trees  by  means  of  its  powerful  bill.  For  the  more  effec- 
tual retention  of  the  stronger  insects,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  horny  sheath  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  barbed ; 
the  tongue  is  also  lubricated  by  a glutinous  secretion, 
abundantly  furnished  by  the  two  large  submaxillary 
glands,  which  may  be  seen  extending  from  behind  the 
angles  of  the  lower  jaw  along  the  under  side  of  the  rami  to 
the  symphysis. 

This  mechanism  enables  tne  bird  to  introduce  the  tongue 
into  holes  and  crevices,  and  under  the  loose  hark  of  trees, 
to  the  destruction  of  insects  there  harboured.  A similar 
conformation,  directed  to  a different  end,  exists  in  the 
Humming-Birds. 

Mr.  Yarrell  observes,  that  another  anatomical  peculiarity 
remarkable  in  the  skeleton  of  the  woodpecker,  but  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  bird,  is  the  small  size  of 
the  keel  of  the  breast-bone.  ‘ Moderate  powers  of  flight,’  says  * 
this  observing  zoologist,  ‘sufficient  to  transport  the  bird 
horn  tree  to  tree,  are  all  that  it  seems  to  require;  large 
pectoral  muscles  with  a deep  keel  to  the  breast-bone 
would  to  this  bird  be  an  Inconvenience.  The  advantage 
of  a narrow  shallow  keel  is  immediately  apparent,  on  look- 
ing at  a representation  of  the  skeleton  in  a climbing  posi- 
tion ; the  tow  keel,  allowing  the  bird  to  place  its  body 
close  to  the  tree,  brings  its  centre  of  gravity  in  a perpen- 
dicular line  before  the  points  cf  support,  and  thus  mate- 
rially diminishes  the  labour  of,  and  the  strain  upon,  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  and  thighs.  The  descending  position 
of  the  boucs  of  the  tail  indicate  the  mode  by  which  the  stiff 
points  of  the  tail-feathers  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  to  form  an  accessoiy 
prop.’  (. British  Birds.) 


Skeleton  of  Woodpecker.  (Ynrfcll.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Swainson  the  divisions  of  this 
family  are  strongly  marked ; because,  as  some  few  inter- 
vening forms  are  wanting,  the  circle  is  in  one  sense,  in- 
complete. Thus  the  Nuthatches  (Sittce),  he  observes,  al- 
though clearly  approximating  to  the  Woodjteckcrs , are  not 
directly  united  to  them;  neither  does  the  intervention  of 
the  Wryneck,  with  its  worm-like  tongue,  or  of  Ojyrhyn- 
chus,  with  its  acute  bill,  do  more  than  indicate  the  Broken 
links  of  the  chain.  The  absolute  connection  between  the 
true  Woodpeckers  ( Picirur ) and  the  subfamily  of  Barbets 
( Buccoina ) is,  he  thinks,  unquestionably  established  by 
two  very  singular  little  birds ; one  being  the  Minute  Wood- 
pecker of  Linnseus  {Asthenurus,  Sw.),  the  other  a Barbel 
( Picumnus , Temra.). 

The  true  Woodpeckere  ( Picianee , Sw.)  arc,  Mr.  Swain- 
son observes,  typically  represented  by  the  great  ivory- 
billed species  already  noticed.  The  upper  and  lower  ridge 
of  the  bill  in  this  bird  exactly  correspond,  he  remarks,  in 
their  inclination  towards  the  tip,  rendering  the  organ  a 
perfectly  straight  wedge.  This  construction  is,  he  points 
out,  rendered  still  more  perfect  by  a ridge,  forming  a 
strongly  carmated  line,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  culmen, 
and  is  situated  nearly  half  way  between  that  and  the  ex- 
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ternal  margin  of  the  upper  mandible.  Mr.  Swainson  then 
draws  attention  to  the  crest*  in  these  birds — short,  rigid, 
and  turned  upward* ; but  their  chief  generic  distinction 
rests,  in  his  opinion,  on  the  structure  of  the  feet,  the  hin- 
der external  toe  being  manifestly  longer  than  that  in  front : 
this  peculiarity  is.  He  observe*,  even  extended  to  such 
aberrant  species  as  have  one  of  the  small  toes  wanting — 
the  two  northern  species,  Apternus  tridactylua  and  A.  arc- 
ticus,  for  instance.  To  this  group  therefore  he  restricts 
the  generic  name  of  Picus,  which  includes  in  his  arrange- 
ment all  the  British  species  excepting  viridis. 

In  the  next  group,  Chrysoplilus , he  finds  a diminution 
of  the  typical  excellences ; the  bill,  as  in  the  Common 
Green  Woodpecker,  is  still  nearly  straight,  but  the  lateral 
ridge  is  close  to  the  culmen,  and  the  hind-toe  is  either  of 
equal  length  or  slightly  shorter  than  the  fore-toe:  the 
crest,  though  still  short,  is  less  rigid,  and  nut  so  much  de- 
veloped. Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  the  colours  of  these 
birds  are  always  gay  ; green  and  soot-black  predominate, 
and  most  of  tHe  typical  species  have  the  quills  of  a beau- 
tiful golden  hue,  whence  the  generic  name  above  stated. 

Tlie  third  genus,  Malacolophus,  8w.,  is  described  to 
be  highly  elegant:  the  bill  is  no  longer  straight,  the 
culmen  being  more  arched  than  the  lower  ridge  or  gonys, 
am!  the  latter  particularly  short,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
advancement  of  the  chin,  which  occupies  full  one  lialf  of 
the  lower  mandible.  The  lateral  ridge  of  the  upper  man- 
dible is  as  in  the  last  genus ; hut  the  anterior  toe  is  longer 
than  the  hind-toe : the  crest  is  long,  formed  of  loose 
feathers,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  particularly 
soft:  hence  the  generic  name. 

Colap  ten,  8w„  is  distinguished  from  Malawi  ojJius  by 
the  greater  curvature  and  compression  of  the  bill,  and  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  ridge  on  the  upper  mandible  ; 
thus,  in  Mr.  Swain6on's  opinion,  a*»imilaling  the  group  to 
the  Tenuirodrex,  and  exhibiting  the  weakest  structure 
among  the  Woodpeckers. 

Melunerpea , Sw.,  the  fillh  and  last  genus,  may,  Mr. 
Swainson  thinks,  be  not  unaptly  called  Swallow  Wood- 
peckers, for  they  resemble  those  birds  in  their  migratory 
Habits,  their  long  wings,  and  their  black  glossy  plumage, 
destitute  in  the  typical  examples  of  spots  or  bands.  * Yet,’ 
continues  Mr.  Swainson,  ‘here  we  find  nature  has  begun 
to  return  once  more  to  her  original  type  : the  ridge  on  the 
bill  is  again  apparent,  at  first  but  slightly,  but  finally  very 
distinct;  this  member,  likewise,  although  not  straight,  is 
less  arched  than  in  Colaptes ; the  two  greater  toes  arc  of 
equal  length  ; the  wings  long  and  pointed  ; and  the  third 
(pull  equal  or  longer  than  the  fourth  ; the  black  and  white 
plumage,  seen  only-  in  the  typical  genus  Picus , is  again  as- 
sumed, until  the  two  groups  are  blended  together  by  such 
birds  as  Picua  rubriventns , Vieill.,  P.  r anus,  Linn.,  See. ; 
so  that  the  circle  of  the  true  Woodpeckers  is  rendered 
more  complete,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  class 
of  birds.  The  primary  divisions  thus  appear  to  be  three : 
the  first  having  the  bill  equally  ongulated,  and  the  hinder 
toe  longest : the  second  with  the  angles  uneaual,  and  the 
two  longest  toes  of  the  same  length  ; the  thira  has  the  cul- 
men curved,  the  angle  obsolete  or  wanting,  and  the  hinder 
toe  shortest.  Very  many  of  the  subgenera  of  these  five 
principal  forms  have  been  determined,  and  their  chief  cha- 
racters will  be  found  in  our  systematic  arrangement.’ 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  tliat  we  are  conducted  to  the 
Buccoirue  or  Barbets.  forming  his  second  principal  group  of 
the  Picidee,  by  the  Minute  Woodpecker  {Asthcnurus  mwu- 
lus , SwA  whose  black  and  spotted  head  indicates,  accord- 
ing to  liis  view,  an  affinity  to  Malaculojihus.  The  Barbets, 
he  observes,  have  feet  of  the  same  construction  and  possess 
the  same  faculty  of  climbing  as  the  Woodpeckers,  but  in  a 
much  less  degree  ; their  tail-feathers  are,  he  remarks,  of  the 
ordinary  construction  and  soft ; the  bill  in  some  is  very 
strong,  straight,  and  compressed  ; in  others  it  is  greatly 
depressed ; and  in  one  group,  short  and  toothed.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Burchell  as  the  first  naturalist  who  discovered  the 
affinity  of  these  singular  birds  to  the  Woodpeckers,  he 
having  frequently  heard  the  loud  tapping  of  the  Barbets 
in  the  forests  of  Southern  Africa,  and  witnessed  their  dex- 
terity in  climbing  trees.  In  the  straight-billed  or  typical 
Barbets  ( Bucco ) we  have,  Mr.  Swainson  remarks,  the  pre- 
dominant colours  of  the  Parrot* — green,  red,  blue,  and  yel- 
low variously  combined ; while  the  black  and  red  plumage 
of  the  tooth-billed  division  (which  is  the  true  type  of  the 
whole)  corresponds  with  that  of  the  most  perfectly  formed 


Woodpeckers ; a third  group,  according  to  Mr.  Swainson, 
whose  precise  situation  is  not  yet  known,  represents  these 
birds  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Swainson  concludes  his  observations  on  the  Picidee 
by  stating  that  the  other  genera,  whose  climbing  habits  have 
induced  naturalist*  to  place  them  with  this  family,  are  Yunx 
and  Oxyrhunchus : tne  first  of  these  types  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  Old  World;  the  latter,  in  Mr.  Swainson's 
opinion,  seenu  to  be  the  representative  of  it  in  America. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Swainson’s  systematic  arrange- 
ment : — 

Picidae. 

Family  Character. — Bill  straight,  more  or  less  conic. 
Toes  placed  in  pairs. 

Subfam.  Fictarur  (Pi  cm®?).  The  True  Womipeckers. 
Bill  wedge-shaped.  Tongue  vermiform. 

Genera. 

1.  Picus.  Typical  Woodpeckers. 

Generic  Character.— Dili  perfectly  wedge-shaped,  cylin- 
drical; the  culmen  straight;  lateral  ridge*  removed  from 
the  culmen.  Versatile  (outer  po*terior)  toe  always  longer 
than  the  anterior  (outer  fore  toe). 

Subgenera : — Picus , (America  and  India) ; Hemicircut, 
f India  - ; Dendrobutes , (Africa,  except  two  species  from 
Tropical  America)  ; Apternus,  (Arctic  Regions) ; and 
Dendrocopus,  (Universal). 

2.  Chrysoplilus.  Green  Woodpeckers. 

Generic  Character. — Versatile  and  anterior  Iocs  of  equal 
length.  Lateral  ridge  nearest  to  the  culmen,  which  is  sharp, 
and  either  quite  straight  or  very  slightly  bent.  Bill  de- 
pressed or  widened  at  the  base.  Colour  green  banded  or 
spotted  with  black.  Subtypical  genus. 

Subgenera  .—Dendromus,  (Africa  and  India  > ; Chloro- 
nerpes,  (Tropical  America);  Druntomus,  (America  and 
Europe) ; Chrysoptilus , (Tropical  America). 

3.  Malacolophus.  Hasnriui  Woodpeckers. 

Generic  Character. — Versatile  toe  shorter  than  the  an- 
terior, culmen  curved.  The  lateral  ridge  (except  in  the 
typical  group)  wanting.  Tarsus  shorter  than  the  versatile 
toe.  Hind  head  with  a crest  of  very  soft  feathers. 

Subgenera ’.—Brachylophus,  Old  World  only);  Hemi- 
lophus,  (India  only).  Typical : Malacolophus,  (Tropical 
America  only)  ; Meiglyptes,  (India)  ; Chrysonotus,  (India 
only). 

4.  Colaptea. 

Generic  Character. — Tarsus  lengthened  and  equal  tolhe 
versatile  toe ; which  latter  is  shorter  than  (he  anterior. 
Bill  broader  at  it*  base  than  it  is  high;  the  sides  com- 
pressed ; the  cubncD  considerably  curved  from  it*  bast* ; 
the  lateral  ridge  either  obsolete  or  entirely  wanting.  Nos- 
trils partially  defended  by  feathers. 

Subgenera: — Geocalaptes,  (Africa  only);  Colaptes. 

5.  Melunerpea. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  straight,  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical : base  w ide  ; the  ridge  of  the  culmen  slightly  bent, 
but  not  very  prominent ; the  side*  rounded;  the  lateral 
ridge  slight,  and  placed  near  but  not  close  to  the  culmen. 
Gonys  very  long,  a*  in  the  typical  group.  Nostril*  nearly 
concealed.  Wing*  long;  the  first  quill  spurious  or  very 
small ; the  second  nearly  as  long  as  the  third.  Toes  vari- 
ous. Habit*  gregarious  and  migratory.  Colour*  black 
varied  with  white  and  red.  The  fissi rostral  type,  America 
only.) 

Subgenera  : — Centura s,  Leuconerpes , Melanerpes,  Trip- 
surus.  Subfam.  Buccoince , Barbut*  [Barhkt.*].  Bill 
surrounded  with  long  bristles.  Tail  short,  soft. 

Genera. 

1.  Asthcnurus. 

Generic  Character.— Bill  short, compressed,  very  straight. 
Rictus  smooth.  Wings  with  the  three  first  quills  graduated. 
Tail  moderate.  Versatile  and  anterior  toes  nearly  equal. 
(Tropical  America.) 

2.  Picuninus. 

Generic  Character. — Habit  of  Asthcnurus ; hut  the 
rictus  is  bristled ; the  tail  very  short  and  not  projecting 
beyond  the  wings.  (Tropical  Asia.) 

3.  Bucco. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  straight,  strong ; the  base  very 
broad,  dilated,  and  surrounded  with  long  and  very  rigid 
bristles.  Tarsus  shorter  than  the  versatile  toe.  'Tfie  Old 
; World.)  Subgenus,  Micropogon,  (South  America  only). 

4.  Pogonias. 

I Generic  Character. — General  structure  of  Bucco;  but 
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the  margin  of  the  upper  mandible  distinctly  toothed. 
(Africa  only.) 

Yunx.  [Wryneck.] 

Oxyrliynchus. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  as  in  Yunx  ; but  the  culmcn 
more  and  the  gonys  lew  curved.  Wings  lengthened, 
pointed  ; the  first  quill  nearly  as  long  as  the  second,  with 
the  outer  web  erenated.  Feet  short,  insessorial : lateral 
toes  equal.  Tail  moderate,  even.  (8outh  America.) 

The  Picidee,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  arrangement,  are  placed 
between  the  Psittacidte  and  the  Certhiadee. 

In  the  Geographical  and  Comparative  List  of  the  Birds 
of  Kttropeana  North  America , by  the  Prince  of  Caninoand 
Musignano,  the  Picidcr,  which  are  arranged  between  the 
Psittacidte  and  the  Cuculidee , consist  of  the  following  sub- 
families and  genera : — 

a.  Picin*. 

Genera: — Dryocojms,  Boie ; Pints,  Linn.,  (Dryobates, 
Boie,  Dendrocopus,  Sw.);  Dendrocopus,  Bonap.,  (Piciis, 
Sw.)  ; Dryotomus , 8w. ; Apternus,  Sw. ; Melanerpes,  Sw. ; 
Centurus , Sw. ; Colaples,  Sw. ; Gecinus , Boie  (Chrysop- 
tilus,  Sw.). 

b.  Yuncin®. 

Genus  Yunx. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  places  the  Picidee  ( Pints , Linn.,  and 
Bucco,  Linn.),  his  third  family  of  Scan  sores,  between  the 
Psittacidte  and  Cuculidee.  Mr.  Gray’s  Pt cider  include 
the  following  subfamilies  and  genera:— 

I.  Bucconin®. 

Genera: — Laimodon,Q.  R.  Gray  : Bucco,  Linn. ; Barba - 
tula.  I .ess. ; Psi/opogon,  Boie  ; Capita,  Vieill. ; Caloram- 
phus,  Lets. ; Trachyphonus,  Ran*. 

II.  Picumnins. 

Genera: — Picumnus,  Tenant. ; Microlaptes,  G.  R.  Gray; 
Sasia,  Hodgs. ; Vtvia,  Hodgs. 

III.  Picin®. 

Genera: — Pier  tides,  Lacep. ; Hemicircus,  Sw.  : Campe- 
phi/ux,  G.  R.  Gray ; Dendrobates,  Sw. ; Picus,  Linn. 

IV.  Dryocopinie. 

Genera : — Campethera,  G.  R.  Gray  ; Dryocopus,  Sw. ; 
Chloronerpes,  Sw. ; Chrysoptilus,  Sw. ; Melanerpes,  Sw. ; 
Tripturus , Sw. 

V.  Celeina* 

Genera  * — Gecinus,  Boie  ■ Ilemilophus,  Sw. ; Ceteus, 
Boie  ; Meiglyptes,  Sw. ; Tiga,  Kaup ; Brach yptem us, 
Strickl. ; Centura*,  Sw.  ; Leuconerpes,  Sw. 

VI.  Colaptin®. 

Genera : — Colaptes,  Sw. ; Geocnlaptes,  Burch. 

VII.  Yuncin®. 

Genus  Yunx,  Linn. 

European  Woodpeckers. 

Examples. — Pirns  martius,  Linn,  (genus  Dryocopus, 
Boie  ; Dryotomus,  Sw. ). 

Description. — The  whole  plumage  deep  black,  except 
that,  in  the  male,  all  the  upper  part  of  tne  head  is  of  a 
lively  red  ; the  female,  on  tne  contrary,  has  only  a small 
space  of  that  colour  on  the  occiput.  Very  old  males  have 
tne  belly  and  abdomen  tinged  with  reddish  ; part  of  the 
tarsus  feathered  ; iris  yellowish  white  ; naked  circle  which 
surrounds  the  eye  and  feet  black;  hill  bluish-white, 
black  at  the  point.  Length  from  16  to  17  inches. 

Young  Males  have  the  upper  part  of  the  head  marked 
with  red  and  blackish  spots ; iris  whitish  ash-colour.  The 
older  the  male  grows  the  more  vivid  does  the  red  on  the 
head  become. 

I ’arieties.— Plumage  varied  with  white  ; rarely,  the  top 
of  the  head  orange-red. 

This  is  the  Pic  tioir  of  the  French;  Picchio  grande, 
Piochio  nero,  and  Picchio  corro,  of  the  Italians ; Schtrarte- 
spcchi  and  Fichten  und  Nor  disc  her  Batimharker  of  the 
Germans;  Swarte  Svecht  of  the  Netherlander*;  Great 
Black  Woodpecker  of  the  modem  British. 

Geographical  Distribution . — The  north  of  Europe  and 
Siberia  principally ; Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia 
possess  it,  and  it  inhabits  the  Swiss  mountains  and  those 
of  Savoy  and  the  Tyrol.  It  is  rare  in  France  and  Germany. 
There  is  no  record  of  its  appearance  in  Holland.  The  prince 
of  (.’anino  and  Musignano  mentions  it  as  occurring  very 
rarely  m the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  in  the  winter  only, 
in  the  deep  snb-Apennine  woods.  Sir  W.  .lard  me,  in  the 
* Naturalist's  Library*  (1830),  says,  ‘Mr.  Jenyns,  the  latest 
writer  on  our  British  Fauna,  in  1835  writes  thus:— “No 


specimen  however  known  to  have  been  certainly  killed  in 
j tnis  country  exist*  in  any  of  our  museums,  and  there  is 
strong  reason  to  doubt  the  reality  of  its  claims  to  a place 
in  the  British  Fauna.”  The  authority  previous  to  this 
rests  with  the  works  of  Drs.  Latham  and  Inilteney.’ 

Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  interesting  ‘ British  Birds,’  states,  in 
the  number  published  on  the  2nd  September,  1839,  that 
the  Great  Black  Woodpecker  was  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  birds  of  these  islands  by  Dr.  Latham,  who  said  that  he 
had  been  informed  that  the  species  had  occasionally  been 
seen  in  Devonshire  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  Yarrell  refers  also  to  Dr.  Pultency’s  catalogue  of  the 
Dorsetshire  birds,  where  the  Great  Black  Woodpecker  is 
noticed  as  having  been  more  than  once  killed  in  that 
county— one  in  particular  said  to  have  been  shot  in  a 
nursery  at  Blandford,  and  another  at  Whitchurch  j and  he 
then  quotes  Montagu’s  supplement  for  the  following  pas- 
sage, which,  to  every  one  who  is  aware  of  the  great  orni- 
thological knowledge  of  the  present  earl  of  Derby,  will  be 
conclusive ‘ Lora  Stanley  assures  us  that  he  fthot  a Pints 
martius  in  Lancashire  ; and  we  have  heard  that  another 
was  shot  in  the  winter  of  1806  on  the  trunk  of  a tree  in 
Battersea  Fields.’  Mr.  Yarrell  then  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  specimen  of  the  Black  Woodpecker,  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Donovan  (who  was  well  known  to 
give  very  high  prices  for  rare  British-killed  birds,  for  his 
own  use  in  his  ‘History  of  British  Ornithology’),  was 
affirmed  to  have  been  shot  in  this  country ; and,  at  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Donovan's  collection,  this  specimen  was  pur- 
chased by  the  carl  of  Derby,  and  is  now  at  Knowsley.  Mr. 
Yarrell  further  states  that  he  has  been  told  of  two  in- 
stances of  the  Black  Woodpecker  having  been  killed  in 
Yorkshire,  and  that  it  is  also  recorded  to  nave  been  killed 
in  Lincolnshire.  *A  few  years  since,’  says  Mr.  Yarrell  in 
continuation,  *a  communication  was  made  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  that  two  examples  of  the  Great 
Black  Woodpecker  had  been  at  that  time  killed  in  a small 
wood,  near  Scole  Inn  in  Norfolk  ; and,  still  more  recently, 
a pair  were  frequently  seen  in  a small  preserved  wood, 
near  Christchurch  in  Hampshire.  It  was  hoped  that  thoy 
would  have  remained  to  go  to  nest ; but  tne  birds,  dis- 
turbed by  being  too  frequently  watched,  left  the  wood, 
lastly  I may  add,  that  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  liis  Scotia 
I/Justrata,  claims  Picus  martius  as  a bird  of  Scotland,  in- 
cluding it  in  bis  Historia  Animalium  in  Scotia .’  ( British 
Birds.) 

Willughby  does  not  declare  that  the  bird  is  not  found 
in  England.  He  procured  his  specimen  in  the  market  * at 
Ratisbone  in  Germany,'  and  it  was  killed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city ; hut,  touching  its  absence  in  Eng- 
land, he  only  says,  * It  is  not  found  in  England  that  ice 
know  if.'  Iiewin  figures  the  species  in  his  Birds  of  Great 
Britain,  and  writes  thus: — ‘We  believe  this  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly scarce  in  England ; but  as  we  have  sufficient 
authority  to  say  that  it  has  been  met  with  more  than  once 
in  the  southern  and  western  part  of  this  kingdom,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  figure  it  among  the  British  species.’  That 
the  bird  has  occurred  in  this  country  in  a natural  state, 
even  of  late  years,  no  one,  we  apprehend,  can  doubt,  after 
the  perusal  of  the  evidence  above  collected  ; and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  this  fine  species  was  comparatively  abun- 
dant in  the  vast  forests  which  formerly  covered  so  great  a 
portion  of  Britain,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country. 

Habits,  Food,  $c. — Mr.  Gould  thus  describes  the  habits 
of  the  Great  Black  Wood  pecker  : — * We  need  hardly  say 
that  it  is  on  the  bark  of  trees  more  exclusively  that  the 
Woodpecker  finds  its  food,  and  to  this  end  are  its  powers 
and  organs  adapted.  If  we  examine  the  toes  of  the  pre- 
sent species,  which  are  to  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  form 
in  the  whole  of  the  family  (with  the  exception  of  a single 
limited  group),  we  find  them  long  and  powerful,  furnished 
with  strong  claws,  admirably  adapted  for  grasping  or 
clinging  to  the  rough  inequalities  of  the  bark ; besides 
this  they  are  placed  in  pairs,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  an- 
tagonize ; but  not,  as  generally  stated,  two  before  and  two 
benind,  for  one  pair  is  lateral  and  diverge*  from  the  other 
at  an  acute  angle,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  the  convexity  of 
the  tree,  and  thus  render  the  grasp  close  and  firm,  l’he 
tail  is  composed  of  stiff  feathers  ; the  shafts  of  which  taper 
gradually  from  the  base  of  the  extremities,  which,  curving 
inward  when  pressed  against  a tree,  not  only  form  a ful- 
crum for  the  support  of  the  body,  blit  by  their  elasticity 
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tend  [to  propel  it  forwards.  This  provision,  the  more  ' 
needed  from  the  posterior  situation  of  the  legs,  is  admi- 
rably calculated  for  ascending ; and  having  explored  the 
bark  by  a spiral  course,  the  woodpecker  flies  off  to  the 
next  tree  to  repeat  the  same  process.  The  flight  of  the 
present  species  in  undulating,  seldom  protracted  to  any 
extent,  but  limited  to  a transit  from  tree  to  tree  in  the 
seclusion  of  its  native  woods.  Its  food  consists  of  the 
larvir  of  wasps,  bees,  and  other  insects ; in  addition  how- 
ever it  devours  fruits,  berries,  and  nuts  with  avidity.  The 
female  selects  the  hollows  of  old  trees,  in  which  she  de- 
posits two  or  three  eggs  of  an  ivory  whiteness.' 

Mr.  Hewitson  saw  this  species  in  two  instances  only  in 
Norway,  and  at  a distance.  The  birds  were  so  wild  that 
to  approach  them  was  impossible.  The  same  observing 
ornithologist  says  that  on  the  wing  the  Black  Woodpecker 
looks  like  a crow,  and  that  its  notes  resemble  a loud  hoarse 
laugh. 


Tti*  GrwU  IT, ark  Woodpecker  (Dryoeopni  martini). 
Upper  figure,  female;  lower,  male.  (Could.) 


Pints  riridis  (Genus  Gecinus,  Boie  ; Rrachylnpus,  Sw.V 
Description. — Male. — Top  of  the  head,  occiput,  and 
moustaches  brilliant  red;  face  black,  upper  parts  a beau- 
tiful green  ; rump  tinged  with  yellowish  ; quills  regularly 
marked  with  whitish  on  their  external  barbs;  tail  shaded 
with  brown  and  striped  transversely;  base  of  the  lower 
mandible  yellowish  ; iris  white,  feet  greenish-brown.  Total 
length  about  thirteen  inches. 

Female  with  less  red  on  the  head  and  less  black  round 
the  eyes;  the  moustaches  blaek. 

The  Young  at  their  departure  from  the  nest  have  n 
little  red  upon  the  head,  the  rest  yellowish  ash-colour;  all 
the  green  paler,  and  marked  on  the  back  with  ashy  spots; 
the  moustaches  formed  by  some  black  and  whitish  spots ; 


the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  greenish  white  with  transverse 
brown  bands ; iris  blackish  ash. 

Varieties.— -Pure  white  with  the  head  yellowish;  the 
plumage  whitish,  with  the  ordinary  colours  weakly  deve- 
loped ; often  more  or  less  variegated  with  white. 

This  is  the  Pic  verd  and  Pic  vert  of  the  French ; Pico 
rente,  Picchio  verde,  and  Picchio  pollastro  of  the  Italians ; 
Griinspecht , and  Fichten , Laub , Griiner  and  Griinlichcr 
Ordhacker  of  the  Germans ; IVedknar , Gronspik , and 
Grongjoling  of  the  Swedes  ; Groenspet  of  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians;  Deteu  and  Detela  of  Scopoli ; Green  Wood- 
pecker or  fVoodspite,  Rain-bird,  Rain-fowl,  High-hoe , 
He  whole,  Aicl  Jlira,  Ptrk-a-tree,  Yapping  ale.  Yaffil,  Yaffle, 
Yaffier,  ll'oodicttll  f Uhet-ile,  Popinjay,  and  Poppinjay  of 
the  modem  British  ; Cnocell  y coed  and  Delor  y derw  of 
the  antient  British. 

Belon  seems  to  confound  the  Great  Black  Woodpecker 
and  the  Green  Woodpecker : his  description  and  figure 
indicate  the  latter,  but  over  the  cut  in  • L'Histoire  de  la 
Nature  des  Oyscaux’  (folio,  1555),  he  writes  * Dryocolavtos, 
Piora,  Pijn,  Chloreus  en  grec,  Picas  martius  major.  Pints 
arborarius  et  arborum  cavator  en  Latin,  Pic  mart.  Pic 
verd,  ou  Pic  iaulne  en  Fran  pays;'  and  below  he  gives  the 
description  of  the  fpvoKo\arrt)c  (Dryocolaptes)  from  the 
; ninth  chnpter  of  the  ninth  book  of  Aristotle  {Hut.  Anim.\ 
where  the  Greek  zoologist  states  that  the  Dryocolaptes 
] does  not  perch  on  the  ground,  but  strikes  the  oaks  to  make 
the  worms  and  insects  {ety'nrtc)  come  forth.  Now  the 
Green  Woodpecker  frequently  alights  on  the  ground  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  on  emmets.  In  the  * Portraits  des 
Ovseaux,'  &c.  (4to.,  1557),  over  the  same  figure,  is  printed 
‘ Grec,  tpvoKoXdrrric  ; I-atin,  Picus  maximus,  Picus  mar- 
tius, Arborarius:  Italien,  Pico,  Pichio ; Francois,  P.c, 
Picmart , Pie  verd.  Pic  iaulne,  Picumart and  below  it ; — 

• I*  Pic  vpTti  lauln?  a la  Turlrelle  a guerre, 

El  an  Oirliriu  et  au  ro*ijfr  Pie  renl. 

De  ]>lumr  inulna  il  a le  coqw convert, 

Kl  •*>  petit*  en  un  trou  d’aitir*  en  arm.' 

Further  observations  relating  to  the  Woodpeckers  known 
to  the  antients  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  European  continent, 
but  not  common  in  Holland,  from  Scandinavia  and  Russia 
to  Spain,  Provence,  and  Italy ; the  wooded  districts  of 
Greece.  England  and  Scotland  generally,  where  woods 
arc.  Not  recorded  as  having  been  found  in  Ireland. 

Habits,  Food,  Jfr. — This  species  obtains  its  food  both 
upon  trees  and  on  the  ground  ; its  flight  is  short,  undulat- 
ing, and  rather  laborious.  ‘When  seen  moving  upon  a 
tree,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  ‘the  bird  is  mostly  ascending  in  a 
diredtWI  more  or  less  oblique,  and  is  believed  to  be  inca- 
pable of  descending  unless  this  action  is  performed  back- 
wards. On  flying  to  a tree  to  make  a new  search,  the 
, bird  settles  low  down  on  the  bole  or  body  of  the  tree,  but 
a few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  generally  below  the 
lowest  large  branch,  as  if  to  have  all  its  work  above  it,  and 
proceeds  from  thence  upwards,  alternately  tapping  to  in- 
duce any  hidden  insect  to  change  its  place,  pecking  holes 
in  a decayed  branch,  that  it  may  be  able  to  reach  any  in- 
sects that'  are  lodged  within,  or  protruding  its  long  exten- 
sible tongue  to  take  up  any  insect  on  the  surface ; but  the 
summit  of  the  tree  once  obtained,  the  bird  does  not  de- 
scend over  the  examined  part,  but  flies  off  to  another  tree, 
or  to  another  part  of  the  same  tree,  to  recommence  its 
search  lower  down  nearer  the  ground.1 

A very  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  this  species  is 
derived  from  ants  and  their  eggs.  Every  person  who  has 
lived  in  the  country  must  frequently  have  seen  this  gay- 
coloured  woodpecker  on  its  feed  at  Borne  ant-hill.  Mr. 
Yarrell  states  that  he  has  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a recently  killed  specimen,  the  beak  of  which 
did  not  indicate  by  the  earth  adhering  to  the  base,  and  to 
the  feathers  about  the  nostrils,  that  the  bird  had  been  so 
at  work.  Bechstein  sap  that  in  the  winter  it  will  take 
bees  from  the  hive,  and  that  in  the  house  it  is  fed  on  nuts 
ants'  eggs,  and  meat.  Of  its  manners  in  captivity  the 
German  ornithologist  says  that  the  beauty  of  its  plumage 
is  all  that  can  be  said  of  it ; for  it  is  .so  fierce,  quick,  and 
stubborn,  that  it  can  only  be  kept  chained.  It  is  curious, 
he  adds,  to  see  it  crack  nuts. 

BufFon  laments  over  the  hard  lot  of  this  bird,  always  con- 
demned to  labour  for  its  existence,  and  hears  in  its  wild 
laughing  cry  exclamations  of  wretchedness.  An  animal 
can  hardly  be  unhnppy  while  obeying  nn  instinct  which 
is  associated  with  enjoyment;  and  so  differently  lias  the 
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•onnd  fallen  upon  other  car*,  that  it  ha*  conveyed  the  idea 
of  mirth.  But  Buffon  had  strange  fancies  about  the  hap- 
piness and  unhappiness  of  animals.  [Burros.] 

The  nest  is  generally  formed  in  an  elm  or  ash  tree,  and 
when  the  birds  are  excavating  the  hole  on  which  they 
have  pitched  for  its  place,  they  are  said  to  cany'  their  chips 
to  a distance,  for  fear  their  presence  on  the  spot  should 
lead  to  discovery.  The  eggs,  which  are  smooth,  shining, 
pure  white,  are  deposited  on  the  bare  loose  decayed  wood, 
and  arc  from  five  to  seven  in  number. 

Besides  the  laughing  note,  which  is  repeated  more  fre- 
quently and  loudly  before  rain,  a low  jarring  sound  is 
uttered  by  the  adults,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a sexual  call. 
Mr.  Yarrell  states  that  the  young  are  fledged  in  June,  and 
creep  about  at  a short  distance  from  the  hole  where  they 
were  hatched  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  that  he  has 
known  the  young  birds  taken  from  the  tree  and  brought 
up  by  hand  to  become  very  tame  and  utter  a low  note  not 
unlike  that  of  a young  gosling. 


Hie  (Jivrn  Wtxxlporjier  (Odno* 

PpfWf  Bj-urt.iulult  mole  ; lower,  young  MnL  (Gmild.) 

Pieut  major  (Genus  Dryobatea , Boie ; Drndrocopua,  Sw.). 

Deecription. — Male. — A transverse  whitish  hand  on  the 
forehead ; top  of  the  head  black ; on  the  occiput  a red 
apace ; a large  black  band  originates  at  the  angle  of  the 
bill,  surrounds  the  temple*  and  forma  a junction  with  itself 
upon  the  nape  in  one  direction,  whilst  in  another  it  ad- 
vances. enlarging  as  it  proceed*,  upon  the  breast ; back 
and  wings  deep  black,  temples,  a patch  on  the  side  of  the 
neck,  scapulars,  middle  wing-coverts,  and  lower  parts 
pure  white;  white  spots  on  the  two  barb*  of  the  quills; 
abdomen  and  tail-coverts  crimson;  lateral  tail-feathers 
terminated  with  white,  with  some  black  spots : four  middle 
tail-feathers  black ; iris  red.  Length  about  tty  inches. 

The  Female  has  no  red  on  the  occiput. 

Young  before  the  moult, — Forehead  grey ; all  the  top  of 


the  head  of  a fainter  red  than  in  the  adults,  interspersed 
occasionally  with  a few  black  feathers:  occiput  black; 
black  of  the  plumage  generally  tinged  with  brown  ; white 
of  the  lower  parts  tarnished,  and  interspersed  with  small 
blackish  points. 

After  the  Aid  moult  the  red  on  the  top  of  the  head  dis- 
appears, to  give  place  to  the  black ; and  the  occiput, 
which  is  black  in  the  young,  becomes  red  in  the  adult 
males.  By  this  peculiarity  in  the  change  of  the  lively  the 
young  of  this  species  may  infallibly  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  Pi  cue  leuconotus  and  Pints  mediua. 

This  is  the  Grand  Pievarie  and  Pic  varii  ou  Epeiche  of 
the  French ; Picchio  Cardinals  maggiore,  Picchio  vario 
maggiore,  and  Picchio  rosso  maggiore  of  the  Italians ; Der 
Punt  Specht , Fichten , Kieffern , jMubholz  und  Bergbunt- 
specht,  and  Grosser  Baumhacker  of  the  German#  ; GyHen - 
renna  of  the  Swedes;  Ilukkc-speet  of  the  Danes ; Great 
Black  and  White  Woodpecker , Greater  ^totted  Wood* 
pecker.  Wit  trail,  Whit  teal/.  Wood  Pie , and  French  Pie  {the 
last  in  Gloucestershire)  of  the  modem  British ; Delor 
frailh  of  the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Extensive,  more  so,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  any  other  European  Woodpecker.  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  Europe  generally  to 
Italy  inclusive.  Common  in  Smyrna  (Strickland).  Eng- 
land, (rarer  northwards,)  Scotland,  Ireland. 

Habits,  Pood,  $c. — Mr,  Gould  observes  that  the  group 
to  which  this  species  belongs,  although  they  occasionally 
descend  to  the  ground,  are  far  more  arboreal  in  their 
habits  and  manners  than  the  Green  Woodpeckers  repre- 
sented by  the  Picus  viridis , caniceps,  and  several  others 
from  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  * They  exhibit,’  says  Mr. 
Gould  in  continuation,  ‘ great  dexterity  in  traversing  the 
trunks  of  trees  and  the  larger  decayed  limbs  in  quest  of 
larvce  and  coleopterous  insects  which  lurk  beneath  the 
bark,  and  to  obtain  which  they  labour  with  great  assiduity, 
disengaging  large  masses  of  bark,  or  so  disturbing  it  by 
repeated  blows  as  to  dislodge  the  objects  of  their  search. 
Besides  searching  trees  of  the  highest  growth,  they  are 
observed  to  alight  upon  rails,  old  posts,  and  decayed  pol- 
lards, where,  among  the  moss  and  vegetable  matter,  they 
find  a plentiful  harvest  of  spiders,  ants,  and  other  insects; 
nor  arc  they  free  from  the  charge  of  plundering  the  fruit- 
trees  of  the  garden,  and  in  fact  commit  great  havoc  among 
cherries,  plums,  and  wall-fruit  in  general.  Their  flight  is 
rapid  and  short,  passing  from  tree  to  tree,  or  from  one 
wood  to  another,  by  a series  of  undulations.  In  their 
habits  they  are  shy  and  recluse,  and  so  great  is  their 
activity  among  the'  branches  of  trees,  that  they  seldom 
suffer  themselves  to  be  wholly  seen,  dodging  so  as  to  keep 
the  branch  or  stem  between  themselves  and  the  observer.’ 
{Birds  of  Europe.) 

The  editor  of  Pennant’s  British  Zoology  states  that  this 
species  puts  the  point  of  its  bill  into  a crack  or  the  limb  of 
a large  tree,  and  makes  a quick  tremulous  motion  with  its 
head,  thereby  occasioning  a sound  as  if  the  tree  was  split- 
ting, which  alarms  the  insects  and  induces  them  to  quit 
their  recesses : this,  the  editor  says,  it  repeats  during  the 
spring  in  the  same  spot  every  minute  or  two  for  half  an 
hour,  and  will  then  fly  to  another  Iree,  generally  fixing 
itself  near  the  top  for  the  same  purpose.  The  noise,  he 
adds,  may  be  distinctly  heard  for  half  a mile,  and  he 
remarks  that  the  bird  will  also  keep  its  head  in  very  quick 
motion,  while  moving  about  the  tree  for  food,  jamng  the 
bark,  and  shaking  it  at  the  time  it  is  seeking  for  insects. 
Bechstein  says,  that  the  food  of  this  species  consists  of  in- 
sects, beech-mast,  acorns,  nuts,  and  the  seed  of  pines  and 
firs,  and  that  in  order  to  crack  nuts,  it  fixes  them  in  the 
clefts  of  the  trees.  Temminck  makes  the  food  to  consist 
of  ‘ hannetons  ( Melolonthat\  bees,  grasshoppers,  ants,  per- 
forating and  other  larv®.’ 

The  eggs,  which  are  glowy-white,  and  from  four  to  six 
in  number,  are  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a hole  in  a tree 
upon  the  decayed  wood.  Montagu  gives  a strong  in- 
stance of  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  female  remains  at 
her  duty.  ‘ It  was  with  difficulty  the  bird  was  made  to 
quit  her  eggs;  for  notwithstanding  a chisel  and  mallet 
were  used  to  enlarge  the  hole,  she  did  not  attempt  to  fly 
out  till  the  hand  was  introduced,  when  she  quitted  the  tree 
at  another  opening.’  Montagu  further  states,  that  this 
species  more  frequently  makes  that  jarring  noise  for  which 
the  woodpeckers  are  distinguished,  than  either  of  the 
others,  especially  when  disturbed  from  the  nest,  as  he  bad 
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Pennant  and  others  have  placed  the  Middle  Sjxdted 
Woodpecker,  Picits  medius,  among  the  British  birds;  but 
there  is  no  safe  record  of  its  having  been  even  seen  in  this 
country.  The  mistake  has  arisen  from  the  captors  sup- 
posing the  crimson-headed  young  of  the  Greater  Spotted 
Woodpecker  to  be  the  Middle  Sj>otted  Wootlpecker,  which, 
when  in  perfect  plumage,  has  the  top  of  the  head  red. 
The  last-named  species  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  British 
catalogue. 

Picus  minor , Linn. 

Description. — Old  Male. — The  whole  of  the  forehead, 
region  of  the  eyes  sides  of  the  neck,  and  under  parts  tar- 
nished white ; five  longitudinal  black  lines  on  tne  breast 
and  flanks ; top  of  the  head  red  ; occiput,  nape,  upper  part 
of  the  back  and  wings  black  ; on  tne  rest  of  the  upper 
parts  black  and  white  Lands ; a black  band  goes  from  the 
angle  of  the  bill  on  the  sides  of  the  neck ; lateral  tail- 
feathers  terminated  with  white  and  Btreaked  with  black  ; 
iris  red.  Length  5|  inches. 

Female. — No  red  ; white  of  the  plumage  clouded  with 
brown,  with  a greater  number  of  spots  and  black  stripes 
than  in  the  male  ; the  black  of  the  upper  parts  is  also  less 
perfect. 

Varieties. — Pure  white ; yellowish-white  with  the  black 
of  the  plumage  weakly  developed  ; sometimes  variegated 
with  white  feathers. 

This  is  Lc  Petit  Epeiche  and  Le  Petit  Pic  of  the  French ; 
Picchia  sarto  minore , Picrhio  piccolo,  Picchio  Cardinale 
minore,  and  Picchietto  Cardinale  of  the  Italians ; Gras- 
specht,  Garten  undGra v Dunt-sftecht , Kleiner  Bunt-specht, 
and  Kleiner  Buumhackl  of  the  Germans;  Kleinsle  Bonte 
Specht  of  the  Netherlanders ; Lilia  Ifarkspetten  of  Nils- 
son's Scandinavian  Fnuna ; Lesser  Spitted  Woodpecker 
Lesser  Spotted  Woodxpite , Hicktrall,  ami  Crank  Bird  of  the 
modern  British  ; Delor  fraith  beiaf  of  the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — This,  the  least  of  the  Euro- 
pean Woodpeckers,  but  by  no  means  the  smallest  of  the 
family,  is  pretty  generally  distributed  over  Europe  from 
Scandinavia  and  as  far  east  as  Siberia,  to  Italy.  It  is  com- 
mon in  England,  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  claims  it  as  a 
Scotch  bird  under  the  name  of  Pints  rarius  minor , a 
designation  by  which  it  was  known  to  Ray  and  the  earlier 
writers.  In  Ireland  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed. 

Habits , Food,  <$-c. — Woods,  orchards,  nursery  gardens, 
and  well-timbered  parks  are  the  haunts  of  this  pretty  little 
bird.  ' In  England,’  says  Mr.  Gould,  ‘ it  is  far  more 
abundant  than  is  generally  supposed  ; we  hAve  seldom 
sought  for  it  in  vain  wherever  large  trees,  particularly  the 
elm,  grow  in  sufficient  numbers  to  invite  its  abode : its 
security  from  sight  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  its  habit  of 
frequenting  the  topmost  branches  than  to  its  rarity.  Near 
London  it  is  very  common  and  may  be  seen  by  an  attentive 
observer  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  in  any  of  the  jmrks 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Like  many  other  birds  whose 
habits  are  of  an  arboreal  character,  the  Lesser  Spotted 
Woodpecker  appears  to  perform  a certain  daily  round, 
traversing  a given  extent  of  district,  and  returning  to  the 
same  spot  whence  it  began  its  route.  Besides  the  elm,  to 
which  it  is  especially  partial,  it  not  unfrequcntly  visits 
orchard-trees  of  large  growth,  running  over  their  moss- 
gruwn  branches  in  quest  of  the  larvie  of  insects  which 
abound  in  such  situation*.  In  its  actions  it  is  very  lively 
and  alert.  Unlike  the  Large  Woodpecker,  which  prefers 
the  trunks  of  trees,  it  naturally  frequents  the  smaller  and 
more  elevated  branches  which  it  traverses  with  the  utmost 
case  and  celerity : should  it  perceive  itself  noticed,  it  be- 
comes shy,  and  retires  from  observation  by  concealing  itself 
behind  the  branch  on  which  it  rests ; if  however  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  extraction  of  its  food,  its  attention  appears 
to  be  so  absorbed  that  it  will  allow  itself  to  be  closely  ap- 
proached without  suspending  its  operations.  When  spring 
commences,  it  becomes  clamorous  and  noisy,  its  call  being 
an  oft-repeated  note,  so  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Wry- 
neck as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  At  other 
times  of  the  year  it  is  mute,  and  its  presence  is  only  be- 
trayed by  the  reiterated  strokes  which  it  makes  against  the 
bark  of  trees.'  ( Birds  qf  Europe.) 

The  four  or  five  eggs  arc  deposited  in  a hole  in  a tree 
generally  suited  to  tne  size  of  the  bird,  whereby  larger 
intruders  are  excluded,  and  sometimes  very  deep.  They 
are  of  a delicate  flesh-colour  before  they  are  blown,  being 
so  transparent  that  the  colour  imparted  by  the  yolk  w 
visible  ; when  blown  they  are  of  a shining  white. 


an  opportunity  of  observing  on  the  occasion  above  men- 
tioned. 4 As  soon,’  continues  he,  4 as  the  female  had 
escaped,  she  flew  to  a decayed  branch  of  a neighbouring 
tree,  and  there  began  the  birring  noise  before-mentioned, 
which  was  soon  answered  by  the  male  from  a distant  part 
of  the  wood,  who  soon  joined  his  mate,  and  both  continued 
these  vibrations,  tiying  different  branches,  till  they  found 
the  most  sonorous.’ 

It  is  an  observation  of  Mr.  Selby’s,  that  scarcely  a year 
passes  in  Nortliuml>erland  without  some  of  these  birds 
being  obtained  in  the  months  of  October  and  November. 
This  induces  him  to  suppose  that  they  are  migratory  in 
some  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  perhaps  in 
Norway  and  Sweden.  They  arrive,  he  remarks  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Woodcock  and  other  equatorial  mi- 
grants and  generally  after  stormy  weather  from  the  north 
or  north-east. 

The  favourite  localities  of  the  Greater  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker are  large  woods  and  well-limbered  parks.  It  has 
been  seen,  but  not  so  abundantly  as  the  next  species,  in 
Kensington  Gardens. 


TbCntln  ApoU«4  Wo»»lp*tVrr  (Drj/uLua  tltjjf). 
llpprt  iuW  i Ivni,  Vmnlr  (OnMJ 
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Lower  figut)',  male  ; U(i|«ra  fitualu.  l Gould-) 

Picus  tridactyl  us.  (Genus  P ironies,  Lac6p. ; Tridac- 
tylia,  Stephens  ; Dendrocopus,  Koch  ; A pi  emus,  Sw.) 

Description. — Male. — Forehead  variegated  with  black 
and  white ; top  of  the  head  golden  yellow  ; occiput  and 
cheeks  lustrous  black ; a black  moustache  is  prolonged 
upon  the  breast;  behind  the  e>es  a narrow  white  stripe, 
and  a larger  one  below ; front  of  the  neck  and  breast  pure 
white  ; upper  part  of  the  back,  sides  of  the  breast,  flanks, 
and  abdomen  transversely  streaked  with  black  and  white  ; 
wings  tarnished  black,  with  some  white  spots  on  the  quills  ; 
part  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsus  covered  with  feathers; 
upper  mandible  brown,  lower  whitish  to  the  point ; iris 
blue.  Length  nine  inches. 

The  Old  Male  has  the  yellow  of  the  head  more  vivid 
and  more  white  on  the  lower  parts,  but  the  white  is  always 
transversely  striped  with  black. 

Female. — Top  of  the  head  lustrous  or  silvery-white,  va- 
riegated with  fine  black  streaks. 

This  is  the  Northern  Three-toed  Woodpecker  of  Ed- 
wards ; Picue  hirsutus  of  Vieillot ; Dreizehigcr  Specht 
and  Berg  und  A/jten  Dreizchiger  Specht  of  the  Germans ; 
Trelaig  Hachxpettc  of  Nilsson's  Scandinavian  Fauna; 
Picchio  a tre-dita  of  the  Italians. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  vast  forests  in  the 
mountains  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America; 
very  abundant  in  Siberia,  common  in  the  8wiss  Alps,  rare 
in  France  and  Germany,  where  it  only  passes  accidentally ; 
never  seen  in  Holland.  Such  is  M.  Tern  mi  nek’s  account, 
who  adds,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  * Manual,’  that  it  is  never 
or  very  rarely  found  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  and  that  it 
never  passes  the  elevation  of  4001)  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  inhabits,  he  adds,  exclusively  the  forests  and 
valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  is  very  common  in 
Switzerland.  Mr.  Gould  states  that  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  northern  parts  of  the  European  continent ; 
the  vast  forests  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Norway, 


Sweden,  Russia,  ami  Siberia  forming  its  principal  habitat; 
that  it  is  also  found  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  is  but 
an  accidental  visitor  in  Fiance  and  Germany,  and  has 
never  been  taken,  he  believes,  in  the  British  Islands.  Dr. 
Richardson  says  that  this  bird  exists  in  all  the  forests  of 
tpruce-flr  lying  between  Lake  Superior  ntid  the  Arctic 
Sea,  and  that  it  is  the  most  common  woodpecker  north  of 
Great  Slave  Lake.  It  much  resembles,  he  adds,  Picwt 
cillosut  in  its  habits,  except  that  it  seeks  its  food  princi- 
pally on  decaying  trees  of  the  pine  tribe,  in  which  it  fre- 
quently makes  holes  large  enough  to  buiy  itself,  and 
remarks  that  it  docs  not  migrate.  Temminck  observes 
that  the  North  American  specimens  are  rather  less  and 
their  colours  more  vivid  than  those  of  Europe  ; but  the 
total  length  of  a male  killed  near  the  sources  of  the  Atha- 
basca River  (lat.  57*)  is  given  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  nine 
inches  six  lines. 

Insects  and  their  larva*  ami  wild  fruits  form  the  food  of 
this  species,  which  lays  four  or  flve  pure  white  eggs  in  the 
hole  of  a tree. 


Ttir<*«-loed  Wood  porker.  Lower  ftgiire.  mole.  (Gould.) 

Two  other  European  Woodpeckers  (four-toed),  viz. 
Picas  ran  us  and  Pirns  leuconotus — the  first  a good  deal 
resembling  the  Green  Woodpecker , and  the  second  not 
unlike  the  Greater  Spotted  troodj/ecker- — arc  unknown  as 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands. 

Before  we  close  this  section  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
Woodpeckers  known  to  the  antients.  The  probability  is 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  everyone  of  the  European 
species;  but  the  names  which  they  assigned  to  each  of 
tnem,  if  indeed  they  did  not  confound  more  than  one 
species  under  the  same  name,  arc  not,  in  our  opinion, 
quite  satisfactorily  determined. 

Aristotle  (*  Hist.  Anim.,’  viii.  3),  after  rivaling  of  imecti- 
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vorous  birds-,  guys  that  there  are  other  insect-eaters 
( tne > ivotf/ayci ' , as  the  greater  and  lesser  Ptpra  (Pipo  in 
Bekker’s  text),  and  that  some  call  both  these  fyvoKoXaVrqc, 
that  is,  tree-pecker  or  piercer.  These  birds,  he  adds,  re- 
semble each  other  and  have  the  same  voice,  but  the  greater 
has  the  loudest.  They  both  obtain  their  food  by  flying  to 
the  trees.  The  Coitus  (roX«oc\  or  Celius  (riA«5c\  iJekker, 
whose  text  is  the  only  good  one,  also,  which  is  the  sue  of 
the  Turtle-dove,  but  whose  colour  is  green  entirely.  This, 
Aristotle  says,  is  a great  excavator  of  trees,  on  which  it  gets 
its  living;  and  its  voice  is  very  loud.  This  bird  especially 
occurs  ir.  the  Peloponnesus.  Aristotle  then  mentions  an-  ! 
other  insectivorous  bird,  which  is  called  jryiiroXoyoc  ( cnipo - \ 
logits,  gnat  or  insect  catcher), and  hollows  trees;  but  this, . 
from  its  smalt  size  and  colour,  can  hardly  have  been  any 
known  Woodpecker.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  ninth 
book,  Aristotle  states  that  the  DnjocolupUs  does  not  sit  on 
the  ground,  but  peeks  the  oaks  to  make  the  worms  and 
insects  come  forth,  which  it  afterwards  catches  with  its 
tongue,  which  is  broad  and  large.  It  runs  very  quickly 
upon  the  trees. 

This  part  of  the  description  answers  very  well  for  a ■ 
woodpecker,  with  the  exception  of  the  epithet  ‘ broad  ’ as 
applied  to  the  tongue.  No  known  woodpecker  has  a ' 
broad  tongue,  and  indeed  the  conformation  forbids  such  a 
structure. 

The  rest  of  the  description,  relating  to  the  strong  claws 
for  enabling  the  bird  to  fix  itself  against  the  tree  and 
climb  it,  applies  exactly  to  & woodpecker. 

Aristotle  mentions  three  of  these  Dri/ocolaptes,  one 
smaller  than  a Cottyphus  (blackbird  probably),  which  has 
red  spols ; a second  of  the  same  size  as  a Cottyphus  ; and 
a third  not  much  less  than  a hen.  It  has  its  nest  on  trees, 
especially  oh  the  olive-tree,  and  feeds  on  emmets  and 
worms  which  come  out  of  the  trees.  To  get  at  the  worms 1 
he  hollows  out  the  tree  so  much,  they  say.  as  to  cause  it 
to  fall.  A tame  one  having  adjusted  an  almond  in  a chink 
of  wood,  broke  it  at  the  third  stroke  and  ate  the  kernel. 

Aristotle  also  mentions  the  strong  and  compact  bill  of 
the  Dryocopus  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book  (De 
partibus  AnimS). 

We  have  seen  Be  Ion's  opinion  as  to  the  Dryocolaptes ; 
and  he  considers  one  of  the  Spotted  Woodpeckers  with 
icd  spots  to  be  the  Ptpra.  In  hi*  chapter  on  the  ‘ Pic 
void  rouge,  nommfi  en  Frantjoys  Une  Epeiche,’  ho  places 
above  the  cut  the  following  synonyms: — • Pipra  cn  Grec, 
Pipo  ct  Pious  marliua  minor  en  Latin,  Epeiche,  Cnl 
rouge,  ou  Pic  rouge  cn  Francoy*.’  (Folio,  1535.)  In  the 
1 Portraits  d'Oyseaux’  (4to.,  1357)  the  same  cut  is  super- 
scribed 4 Grec,  llirpo ; Latin,  Picus  martins  minor,  Picus 
van  us,  albo  nigroque  distinctns  ; Itaiien,  Pigozo  ; Fran- 
cois, F.pei-sche,  Cnl  rouge,  Pic  rouge.*  Beneath  the  cut 
arc  the  following  lines : — 

* J.'tipeiiielio  en  enrp*  et  cmilcur  different® 
list  an  Pic  verd.  mai»  Pun  et  l'auue  frit 
Sin  nul  ait  enrux  <l'nu  nrtue,  et  par  cfl'ail 
Monte  et  deacL'iul,  chvrclumt  qui  Jc  emUnte.’ 

M.  Camus  is  of  opinion  that  the  great  Pipra  is  the  Pic- 
nuir  of  M.  Buft'on,  Picus  martins ; that  the  Col i us  is  the 
Pic-rcrd  of  M.  Buflbn  and  others,  Picus  vtridis  ; and  that 
the  little  Pipra  is  the  Pic  rarii  or  Epeiche,  Picus  major. 

Pliny  appears  to  use  the  term  Picus  martins  as  a 
general  name  for  all  Woodpeckers.  Thus,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth chapter  of  his  tenth  book  (Nat.  I list. \ 4 Dc  pieo 
martio,’  he  notices  the  * pici,  raartio  cognomine  insignes  ’ 
as  small  birds  with  crooked  claws,  and  proceeds  to  give  a 
very  fair  account  of  their  climbing  and  woodpecking 
habits, 4 scandcntes  in  subrcctum,  felium  modo,’  and  their 
hatching  their  young  in  the  hollows.  He  who  is  enter- 
tained with  Roman  fable  will  find  some  amusement  in 
Pliny's  pages  where  he  speaks  of  these  birds,  which  were 
highly  esteemed  in  augury,  especially  in  Latium,  out  of 
veneration  to  the  mythical  king  from  whom  they  derived 
their  name.  (Nat.  lint.,  x.  33 ; xi.  37 ; xxvi.  4 ; xxvii. 
10;  xxx.  1G.) 

Asiatic  Woodpeckers. 

Examples,  Picus  squamalm. 

Description. — Top  of  the  head  and  occiput  scarlet; 
above  and  below  the  eye  a yellowish-white  streak ; a black 
line  extending  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mnndibic  along 
the  sides  of  the  neck ; the  upper  surface  of  a bright  green  ; 
qui  11 -feat hers  and  tail  dull  olive  black,  barred  with  white ; 
throat  and  breast  greyish-green ; abdomen  and  under  sur- 


face of  a still  lighter  tint,  marked  with  black  scales  closely 
and  regularly  disposed ; bill  yellowish-white,  horn-brown 
at  the  base;  tarsi  brown.  Length  12f  inches. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Asia ; the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains. 

Mr.  Gould,  from  whom  the  above  description  is  taken, 
observes,  in  his  ‘ Century,’  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
natural  group  of  the  Woodpeckers,  intermediate  between 
the  gem  us  Colaptes,  whose  habits  confine  them  entirely  to 
the  ground,  and  the  typical  Pic  idee,  who  gain  their  sub- 
sistence almost  wholly  from  the  bark  of  trees.  In  this 
intermediate  division  — of  which,  he  remarks,  our  own 
Picus  nrid  is  and  the  Picus  can  us  of  the  Continent  may 
be  considered  as  the  types,  and  which  are  the  only  species 
found  in  Europe — the  present  species  as  well  as  Picus 
occipitalis,  also  a Himalayan  bird,  may  be  classed;  all 
these  birds  being  found,  like  the  typical  Woodpeckers,  to 
frequent  trees  as  a resort  for  food,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  equally  subsist,  like  the  ground-feeding  species,  on 
ants  and  other  insects,  which  they  obtain  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Gould  further  states  that  the  locality  of  Picus  squa- 
ma tut  ns  well  as  Picus  occipitalis  is  behoved  to  be  con- 
fined solely  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains. 


Picui  Squinutu*.  (Gould.) 

Picus  Shorii. 

Description. — Upper  part  of  the  head  and  elongated 
crest  of  the  head  and  rump  rich  scarlet ; a white  line,  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  to  the  occi- 
put, edges  the  scarlet  of  the  head  ; a black  band  originates 
behind  the  eye  below  this  white  line,  passes  through  the 
ear-coverts  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  ana  there  spreads  as 
far  as  to  the  back : cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck  white, 
separated  from  the  throat  and  forehead  by  a wavy  black 
line  passing  from  the  gape  to  the  sides  of  the  chest ; base 
of  t he  lower  mandible  bordered  by  & brownish  mark  ; throat 
white ; back  orange  passing  into  various  tints  of  scarlet  on 
the  shoulders  and  wing-coverts,  and  on  the  rump  into 
bright  scarlet;  quills,  tail,  and  upper  tail-coverts  black; 
under  surface  dirty  brownish  white,  with  black  scale-like 
marks;  bill  and  tarsi  black.  Length  12  inches. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Asia ; Himalaya  Mountains. 

This  three- toed  Woodpecker  exhibits  a close  affinity  with 
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Picus  tiga,  Horsf.,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
as  well  in  colouring  as  in  the  absence  of  the  hinder  toe, 
which  in  both  birds  is  represented  only  by  a rudimentary 
tubercle. 

Mr.  Gould,  who  makes  this  observation,  and  from  whose 
work  on  the  Himalaya  Birds  the  description  is  taken,  re- 
marks that  it  was  the  only  one  which  the  Hon.C.  J.  Shore, 
(through  whose  zoological  researches  in  India  the  bird  was 
first  made  known,  and  after  whom  it  was  named)  was  able 
to  procure.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  tribe  surpass  it  in  brilliancy 
of  plumage. 


Plena  Slioiti.  (Oould.) 

African  Woodpeckers. 

Example,  Picus  refer  (Genus  Trachyphonus,  Ran* ; 
Cucupicus,  Less. ; Polysticte,  Smith). 

This  form,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  been  arranged  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  as  the  last  of  (he  subfamily  Biiccorunte. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  of  the  length  of  the  head, 
convex  above,  pointed,  recurved  or  arched  longitudinally, 
upper  mandible  thicker  than  the  lower;  nostrils  oval, 
basal,  furnished  with  bristles ; tarsi  slender*;  third  quill 
longest ; tail  rounded. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  Woodpeckers  which  seek 
their  food  on  the  ground,  and  under  the  bark  and  in  the 
moss  which  grows  on  trees,  and  indeed  the  old  zoologists 
termed  the  species  which  we  have  selected  as  an  example 
a Picus.  It  differs  however  considerably  from  the  typical 
woodpeckers,  which  has  led  to  its  separation,  and  the 
generic  names  applied  to  it  by  modem  zoologists. 

Description  of  Picus  cafer.  Head,  belly,  and  rump 
yellow  ; upper  coverts  of  the  tail  orange  ; forehead  black  ; 
two  black  scanty  pointed  aigrettes ; a large  black  collar 
variegated  with  white,  bordered  above  with  a small  nar- 
row white  edging  varied  a little  with  brown  below  ; back 
of  the  neck  and  back  brown,  each  feather  terminated  with 
white.  Tall  rounded,  brown,  striped  with  greyish-white  ; 
bill  black  at  the  point. 

This  is  the  Promepic  of  Le  Vaillant;  Trachyphonus 
Vatllanlii , Ran* ; Micropogon  sulphurates , Latr. ; and 
Polysticte  quopnpa , Smith. 

Locality. — Cam-aria. 

P.  C.,  No.  1717. 


Habits , Food,  $c. — This  species  inhabits  the  forests,  and 
lives  on  insects  and  their  larva*  which  harbour  in  the  moss 
that  grows  on  trees  and  under  their  bark. 


It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  America,  so  rich  in  deep 
forests  as  it  once  must  have  been,  and  indeed  is  now  where 
t lie  axe  of  the  woodman  has  not  yet  penetrated,  should 
possess  many  species  of  Woodpeckers.  I.awson  thus  enu- 
merates those  in  Carolina  known  to  him. 

‘Of  Woodpeckers,  we  have  four  sorts.  The  first  is  as 
big  as  a pigeon,  being  of  a dark  brown  colour,  with  a white 
cross  on  nis  back,  his  eyes  circled  with  white,  and  on  his 
head  stands  a tuft  of  beautiful  scarlet  feathers.  Ilis  cry  is 
heard  a long  way  ; and  be  flies  from  one  rotten  tree  to 
another,  to  get  grubs,  which  is  the  food  he  lives  on. 

‘The  second  sort  are  of  an  olive  colour,  striped  with  yel- 
low. They  eat  worms  as  well  as  grubs,  and  are  about  the 
bigness  of  those  in  Europe. 

* The  third  is  the  same  bigness  as  the  last;  he  is  pied 
with  black  and  white,  has  a crimson  head  without  a top- 
ping, and  is  a plague  to  the  com  and  lYuit ; especially  tnc 
apples.  He  opens  the  covering  of  the  young  corn,  so  that 
tho  rain  gets  in  and  rots  it. 

‘ The  fourth  sort  of  these  woodpeckers  is  a black  and 
white  speckled  or  mottled  ; the  finest  I ever  saw.  Tho 
cock  ha*  a red  crown ; he  is  not  near  so  big  as  the  others  ; 
his  food  is  grubs,  com,  and  other  creeping  insects.  He  is 
not  very  wild,  but  will  let  one  come  up  to  him  ; then  shifts 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  from  your  sight ; and  so  dodges 
you  lor  a long  time  together.  He  is  about  the  size  of  an 
English  lark.’ 

Uatesby  notices  the  same  species  as  Lawson  and  adds 
others ; one  of  these,  the  Gold-winged  Woodpecker , Picus 
auratus  (Genus  Colaptes , 8w.\  appears  to  Delong  to  the 
same  genus  as  Picus  cafer  above  noticed. 

As  examples  of  the  North  American  species  we  select 
Picus  pileatus  and  Picus  principalis. 

Picus  pileatus , (Genus  Dryotomus , 8w.). 

Description. — Mole. — Top  of  the  head,  occipital  crest, 
and  maxillary  stripe  bright  scarlet.  Line  bounding  the 
crest  laterally  from  the  eye,  a band  from  the  nostrils  to  the 
side  of  the  nape,  thence  along  the  neck  to  the  sides  of  the 
breast,  the  concealed  bases  of  all  the  quill-feathere,  a spot 
covered  by  the  spurious  wing,  the  chin,  throat,  and  inner 
wing-coverts  pure  white.  A bar  across  the  orbit  and  to 
the  middle  of  the  nape,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  pitch- 
black,  purest  on  the  quills  and  tail.  8ome  of  the  ventral 
feathers  are  fringed  with  grey,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
greater  quills  arc  tipped  exteriorly  with  brownish-white. 
Bill  blackish-grey  above,  pale  horn-colour  beneath.  Irides 
golden  yellow.  Legs  bluish-black. 

The  Female  has  a yellowish-brown  forehead,  with  darker 
Vol.  XXVI L — 3 Z 
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shafts  and  a blackish  maxillary  stripe.  Length  of  a male 
killed  in  the  winter,  lai.57°,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  20 
inches. 

This  is  the  Larger  Red-creeled  Woodpecker  of  Catesby ; 
Pileated  Woodpecker  of  Pennant  and  others;  Pileated 
Woodpecker  or  Log-Cock  of  the  Anglo-Americans ; Afoh- 
keechce-canrueshee s of  the  Cree  Indians ; Thedc-dilleh  of 
the  Chipewyans. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Not  unfrequent  in  well- 
timbered  forests,  from  Mexico  to  Canada,  at  least  to  the 
Roth  degree  N.  (Nuttall).  Resident  all  the  year  in  the 
interior  of  the  fur-countries  up  to  the  sixty-second  or  sixty- 
third  parallels ; rarely  appearing  near  Hudson’s  Bay,  but 
frequenting  the  gloomiest  recesses  of  the  forests  that  skirt 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  All  the  United  States,  and  parti- 
cularly numerous  in  the  Gennessee  country,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  (Richardson.)  Nuttall  notices  as  singular, 
and  perhaps  showing  the  wild  timidity  of  the  bird,  that 
though  an  inhabitant  towards  the  savage  and  desolate 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  unknown,  at  this  time,  in 
all  the  maritime  parts  of  the  populous  and  long-settled 
state  of  Massachusetts. 

Habits,  Food,  J^rc. — Catesby  says  that  these  birds  (besides 
insects  which  they  get  from  rotten  trees,  their  usual  food) 
are  destructive  to  ‘ mail  ’ by  pecking  holes  through  the 
husks  that  inclose  the  grain,  and  letting  in  the  wet.  Dr. 
Richardson  states  that  the  stillness  of  the  primeval  shades 
which  it  frequents  is  often  invaded  by  tne  stroke  of  its 
powerful  bill,  which  excels  the  woodman's  axe  in  the 
loudness  of  its  sound,  and  sfill  more  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  its  blows  arc  urged ; nor  does  it,  he  adds,  fall  far 
short  in  the  quantity  of  chips  it  produces.  like  other 
Woodpeckers,  it  is,  he  says,  extremely  industrious,  seem- 
ingly never  a moment  idle,  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
plying  its  head  like  a hammer  tne  instant  that  it  alights. 
A few  strokes  of  the  bill  suffice  to  indicate  the  state  of  the 
tree ; and  Dr.  Richardson  concludes  his  observations  on 
this  species  by  remarking  that  if  the  bird  judges  that  it 
woulil  explore  the  interior  in  vain,  it  instantly  quits  that 
tree  for  another. 

* From  the  tall  trees  which  cast  their  giant  arms  over  all 
the  uncleared  river  lands  may  often  be  heard  his  loud, 
echoing,  and  incessant  cackle*,  as  he  flies  restlessly  from 
tree  to  tree,  presaging  the  approach  of  rainy  weather. 
These  notes  resemble  ekerek  rek  rek  rek,  rek,  rck . rek, 
littered  in  a loud  cadence,  which  gradually  rises  and  falls. 
The  marks  of  his  industry  are  also  abundantly  visible  on 
the  decaying  trees,  which  he  probes  and  chisels  with  great 
dexterity,  stripping  off  wide  flakes  of  loosened  bark,  to 
come  at  the  burrowing  insects  which  chiefly  comj>ose  his 
food.  In  whatever  engaged,  haste  and  wildness  seem  to 
govern  all  his  motions ; and  by  dodging  and  flying  from 
place  to  place  as  soon  as  observed,  he  continues  to  escape 
every  appearance  of  danger.  Even  in  the  event  of  a fatal 
wound,  he  still  struggles  with  unconquerable  resolution  to 
maintain  his  grasp  on  the  trunk  to  which  he  trusts  for  his 
safety,  to  the  very  instant  of  death.  When  caught  by  a 
disabling  wound,  he  still  holds  his  ground  against  a tree, 
and  strikes  with  bitterness  the  suspicious  Hand  which 
attempts  to  grasp  him,  and,  resolute  lor  his  native  liberty, 
rarely  submits  to  live  in  confinement.’  Nuttall  further 
states  that  this  species  is  without  much  foundation  charged 
at  times  with  tasting  maize,  but  in  winter  he  observed 
Ihe  bird  in  South  Carolina  occasionally  making  a hearty 
repast  on  holly  and  similar  berries. 

The  female  lays  about  six  snow-white  eggs  in  the  cavity 
of  a tree.  Two  broods  are  said  to  be  produced  in  a season. 

Picus  principalis. 

Description. — Black  with  a gloss  of  green.  Fore  part 
of  the  head  black,  the  rest  of  the  crest  crimson,  with  some 
white  at  the  base.  A stripe  of  white  proceeding  from  a 
little  below  the  eye,  down  each  side  of  tne  neck,  and  along 
the  back  (where  the  two  are  about  an  inch  apart)  nearly 
to  the  rump.  Tail  black,  tapering  from  the  two  exterior 
feathers,  which  are  three  inches  shorter  than  the  middle 
ones,  the  feathers  concave  below.  Legs  lead-colour.  Bill 
an  inch  broad  at  the  base,  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of 
ivory,  and  channelled.  Tongue  also  white.  Iris  vivid 
yellow.  Length  about  twenty  inches ; alar  extent  about 
thirty  inches.  (Nuttall.) 

This  is  the  largest  White-bill  Woodpecker  of  Catesby ; 
Ivoru-billed  Woodpecker  and  Large  Log-Cock  of  .the 
Anglo-Americans. 


Geographical  Distribution. — Brazil,  Mexico,  the  South- 
ern States,  seldom  seen  to  the  north  of  Virginia,  and  but 
rarely  in  that  state. 

Habits , Food.  $c. — Catesby  says  that  these  birds  ‘subsist 
chiefly  on  ants,  wood-worms,  and  other  insects,  which  they 
hew  out  of  rotten  trees.  Nature  having  so  formed  their 
bills,  that  in  an  hour  or  two  they  will  raise  a bushel  of 
chips,  for  which  the  Spaniards  call  them  CarjMtnteros.' 
He  adds  that  their  bills  are  much  valued  by  the  Canada 
Indians,  who  make  coronets  of  them  for  their  princes  and 
great  warriors  by  fixing  them  round  a wreath,  with  their 
points  outward.  The  Northern  Indians,  he  tells  us,  having 
none  of  these  birds  in  their  cold  country,  purchase  them 
of  the  southern  people  at  the  price  of  two  and  sometimes 
three  buck-skins  a bill. 

Nuttall  states  that  it  is  a constant  resident  in  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  found,  in  the  warmer  regions,  breeding  in 
the  rainy  season,  and  that  the  pair  are  believed  to  be  united 
for  life.  ‘ More  vagrant,’  says  Nuttall  in  continuation, 

‘ and  independent  than  the  rest  of  his  family,  he  is  never 
found  in  the  precincts  of  cultivated  tracts ; the  scene  of 
his  dominion  is  the  lonely  forest,  amidst  trees  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  His  reiterated  trumpeting  note,  some- 
what similar  to  the  high  tones  of  the  clarionet  [pait,  pait, 
}>ait,  pait),  is  heard  soon  after  day,  and  until  a late  morn- 
ing hour,  echoing  loudly  from  the  recesses  of  the  dark 
cypress  swamps,  where  He  dwells  in  domestic  security, 
without  showing  any  impertinent  or  necessary  desire  to 
quit  his  native  solitary  abodes.  Upon  the  giant,  trunk  and 
moss-grown  arms  of  this  colossus  of  the  forest,  and  amidst 
inaccessible  and  almost  ruinous  piles  of  mouldering  logs, 
the  high  rattling  clarion  and  repeated  strokes  of  this 
princely  Woodpecker  are  often  the  only  sounds  which 
vibrate  through  and  communicate  an  air  of  life  to  these 
dismal  wilds.  His  stridulous  interrupted  call,  and  loud 
industrious  blows,  may  often  be  heard  for  more  than  half 
a mile,  and  become  audible  at  various  distances,  as  the 
elevated  mechanic  raises  or  depresses  his  voice,  or  as  he 
flags  or  exerts  himself  in  his  laborious  employment.  His 
retiring  habits,  loud  notes,  and  singular  occupation,  amidst 
scenes  so  savage  yet  majestic,  afford  withal  a peculiar 
scene  of  solemn  grandeur,  on  which  the  mind  dwells  for 
a moment  with  sublime  contemplation,  convinced  that 
there  is  no  scene  in  nature  devoia  of  harmonious  consis- 
tence. Nor  is  the  performance  of  this  industrious  hermit 
less  remarkable  than  the  peals  of  his  sonorous  voice,  or  the 
loud  choppingsof  his  powerful  hill.  He  is  soon  surrounded 
with  striking  monuments  of  his  industry  : like  a real  car- 
penter (a  nick-name  given  him  by  the  Spaniards),  he  is 
seen  surrounded  with  cart-loads  of  chips  and  broad  flakes 
of  bark,  which  rapidly  accumulate  round  the  roots  of  the 
tall  pine  and  cypress  where  he  has  been  a few  hours  em- 
ployed ; the  work  of  half  a dozen  men,  felling  trees  for  a 
whole  morning,  would  scarcely  exceed  the  pile  he  has 
produced  in  quest  of  a single  breakfast  upon  those  insect 
larva'  which  have  already,  perhaps,  succeeded  in  deadening 
the  tree  preparatory  to  His  repast.  Many  thousand  acre* 
of  pine-trees  in  the  Southern  States  have  been  destroyed 
in  a single  season  by  the  insidious  attack*  of  insects,  which 
in  the  dormant  state  are  not  larger  than  a grain  of  rice. 
It  is  in  quest  of  these  enemies  of  the  most  imposing  part 
of  the  vegetable  creation  that  the  industrious  and  inde- 
fatigable Woodpecker  exercises  his  peculiar  labour.  In 
the  sound  and  healthy  tree  he  finds  nothing  which  serves 
him  for  food.’ 

Wilson,  whose  'American  Ornithology’  is  known  to 
every  lover  of  the  subject  and  of  nature,  wounded  one  of 
these  birds.  His  narrative  is  painful.  The  Woodpecker 
did  not  survive  his  captivity  more  than  three  days,  during 
which  he  manifested  an  unconquerable  spirit,  and  refused 
all  sustenance.  When  lie  was  taken  lie  uttered  cries 
almost  like  those  of  an  infant ; and  no  sooner  was  he  left 
alone  for  an  hour,  than  he  so  worked,  that  he  nearly  made 
a way  through  the  wooden  housciin  which  he  was  confined. 
He  severely  wounded  Wilson  whilst  the  naturalist  was 
sketching  him,  and  died  with  unabated  spirit.  This  un- 
conquerable courage  most  probably  gave  the  head  and 
bill  of  the  bird  so  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians. 

The  four  or  five  white  eggs  are  generally  deposited  in  a 
hole  in  the  trunk  of  a cypress  tree  at  a considerable  height, 
at  which  both  the  male  and  female  have  laboured,  to  en- 
large and  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  incubation,  till  it  is 
| some  two  or  more  feet  in  depth.  About  the  middle  of 
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June  the  young  are  seen  abroad.  Besides  the  usual  ar- 
boreal insects,  this  woodpecker,  it  is  said,  is  fond  of  grape# 
and  other  berries;  but  Indian  com,  other  grain,  or  any 
orchard  fruit,  it  does  not  touch,  according  to  good  au- 
thorities. 


Ficua  rliilroaia.  (Coqullla.) 


Picus  (irlovlpalia. 

As  an  example  of  the  South  American  Woodpeckers  we 
select 

Picus  chilensis. 

Description. — Sombre  with  little  bars  of  brown  and 
whitish  except  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump, 
where  a single  colour  predominates,  forming  a large  patch 
of  pure  white;  bill  black;  a grey  hood,  pencilled  with 
very  bright  grey,  covers  the  head  ; cheeks  rusty,  and 
throat  whitish  ; all  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  wings,  and 
even  the  great  quills,  rusty  brown  barred  with  small  whitish 
bands ; shafts  or  the  quills  golden  yellow,  and  their  in- 
ternal part  fulvous  brown,  with  a white  border  or  a single 
spot  of  the  same  colour  towards  the  middle ; breast,  ab- 
domen, and  flanks  whitish,  dotted  with  brown ; colour  of 
each  feather  yellowish-white,  while  the  middle  is  occupied 
by  a circle  of  brown  deepest  upon  the  breast.  Tail-leathers 
stiff  and  wedge-shaped,  brown  above  with  a slight  fulvous 
tint  brightest  below ; the  two  external  and  the  two  in- 
ternal ones  are  pencilled  with  whitish  sinuous  bands  upon 
their  edges.  Colour  of  the  tarsi  greenish ; that  of  the 
claws  approaching  reddish.  Total  length  more  than  eleven 
inches.  ("Lesson.) 

Locality. — The  woods  of  the  province  of  Concepcion  at 
Chile.  M.  Lesson  killed  many  individuals  upon  the  penin- 
sula of  Talcaguano. 

The  Chilian#  call  this  bird  Carpcntero,  a name  generally 
applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  woodpeckers,  both  in 
Europe  and  America. 

No  woodpeckers  appear  to  have  been  found  in  Australia 
uor  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 


WOOD-PIGEON,  one  of  the  names  for  the  Ring- 
Dove,  Columba  Palumbus.  [Columbid.e,  vol.  vii.,  p. 
371.] 

WOOD-SORREL.  [Oxamdack.e.] 

WOOD  SWALLOWS,  a name  given  by  the  colonists 
of  Australia  to  birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Artamus  of 
Vieillot ; Ocypteru *,  Cuv. ; Leptopteryr , Horsf. ; Lanius, 
Linn.  They  arc  The  Shrift  Shrikes  of  Mr.  Swainson. 

Although  ornithologists  very  frequently  use  Cuvier** 
generic  name,  Artamus  has  the  priority,  and,  moreover, 
Cuvier's  term  had  been  pre-occupied  to  designate  a genus 
of  insects. 

The  genus  has  been  generally  arranged  among  the 
Shrikks  (vol.  xxi.,  pp.  4ir>,  416);  but  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray, 
although  he  places  it  under  the  Dierurinee,  makes  that 
subfamily  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  Amvelider. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  gradually  arched  from  the 
base,  where  it  is  very  broad.  Culmen  thick  and  convex, 
without  any  ridge ; the  base  dividing  the  frontal  feathers 
and  somewhat  dilated.  Rictus  bristled.  Nostrils  wide 
apart,  naked,  small,  without  a membrane,  and  pierced  in 
the  bill.  Feet  short,  strong.  Wings  very  long  and  pointed  ; 
the  first  quill  longest.  Tail  short.  (Swainson.) 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the.  Genus. — India  and 
Australia. 

Indian  Wood  Swallows. 

Example,  Artamus  leucorhunchos. 

Description. — Size  rather  larger  than  a sparrow,  and  in 
shape  much  more  elongated.  Head,  neck,  breast,  back, 
wings,  and  tail  black.  Belly  and  upper  part  of  the  rump 
white.  Under  part  of  the  wings  (which  are  very  long  and 
reach  at  least  an  inch  beyond  the  tail)  grey.  Bill  greyish, 
conical,  and  very  strong,  slightly  curved  at  its  extremity, 
and  its  base  surrounded  with  stiff  bristles  directed  forwards. 
Legs  black. 

This  is  the  Lanins  leucorhynchos  of  Gmelin,  Pigreisehe 
Dominiquainc  ties  Philippines  of  Sonnerat,  and  White- 
bellied  Shrike  of  I Jit  ham. 

7/fiAi/jr.- Sonnerat  states  that  this  bird  flies  with  rapidity, 
poising  itself  in  the  air  like  the  Swallows.  It  is,  he  adds, 
an  enemy  to  the  crow ; and  although  much  smaller,  the 
wood  swallow  not  only  dares  to  oppose  but  to  provoke 
him.  The  combat  is  long  and  stubborn,  sometimes  con- 
tinuing for  half  an  hour,  and  concludes  with  the  retreat  of 
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the  crow.  Perhaps,  says  Sonnemt,  the  crow  despises  this 
too  feeble  enemy,  which  tonly  harasses  him,  and  avoids 
his  strokes  by  his  activity,  darting  away  and  returning  as 
he  sees  his  opportunity. 

M.  Valenciennes  has  published  a monograph  of  the 
species  in  the  Memoir? s au  Mux.  (tome  vi.,  p.  20). 

Australian  Wood  Swallows. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  the  sixth  part  of  his  great  and  beautiful 
work  on  the  Birds  rtf  Setc  Holland , now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication. has  figured  and  described  no  less  than  six  species 
of  Artamus.  Of  these  we  select  as  examples,  Artamus 
sordidus  and  Artamus  cm  evens. 

Artamus  sordidus. 

Description. — Head,  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  body 
fuliginous  grey ; wings  dark  bluish-black,  the  external 
edges  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  primaries  white ; 
tail  bluish-black,  all  the  feathers,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  largely  tipped  with  white;  irides  dark  brown;  bill 
blue,  with  a black  tip ; feet  nearly  lead  colour.  Sexes 
alike  in  colour,  but  the  female  rather  the  smallest. 

Young  with  a dirty-white  irregular  stripe  down  the 
centre  of  each  feather  on  the  upper  parts,  and  mottled  with 
the  same  on  the  under  parts. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Gould,  whose  description  we 
have  above  given,  is  the  Sordid  Thrush , Tardus  sordid ut 
of  J.atham ; Ocypterus  albovittatus  of  Cuvier,  Valenciennes, 
and  Gould's  Synopsis;  Artamus  li  neat  us  ofVieillot;  Ar- 
tamus albovittatus  of  Vigors  and  Horsfield;  Isptopteryx 
albot'ittata  of  Wagler;  Br-iro-tren  of  the  Aborigines  of  the 
lowland  and  mountain  districts  of  Western  Australia;  and 
H'orle  of  the  Aborigines  of  King  George's  Sound. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Mr.  Gould  states,  that  no 
species  of  the  Australian  Artami  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted possesses  so  wide  a range  from  cast  to  west  as 
Artamus  sordtdus;  it  being  present  in  the  whole  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  continent  as  well  as  in  Van  Die- 
men's Land.  The  extent  of  its  northern  range,  he  says, 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  beyond  the  cer- 
tainty that  hitherto  it  has  not  been  received  i'rom  any  col- 
lection from  the  north  coast. 

Habits,  Food,  — The  same  observing  and  enterprising 

ornithologist  observes  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  slm-tly 
migrator)’  in  Van  Diemen's  I And,  where  it  arrives  in  Octo- 
ber, the  beginning  of  the  Australian  summer,  ar  d after 
rearing  at  least  two  broods  departs  again  northwards  in 
November.  On  the  continent,  he  remarks,  a scattered 
few  remain  throughout  the  year  in  all  the  localities  favour- 
able to  the  habits  of  the  bird,  the  number  being  regulated 
by  the  supply  of  the  necessary'  insect-food.  The  specimens 
from  Swan  ftiver.  South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales, 

resent  no  difference,  he  tells  us,  cither  in  size  or  colour ; 

ut  those  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  invariably  larger 
and  of  a deeper  hue,  a variety  which  Mr.  Gould  attributes 
to  the  superabundance  of  food  in  that  more  southern  and 
humid  climate. 

This  species  breeds  from  September  to  December,  and 
the  situation  of  the  nest  is  very  much  varied.  Mr.  Gould 
saw  one  placed  in  a thickly  leaved  bough  near  the  ground, 
while  others  were  in  a naked  fork,  on  the  side  of  the  bole 
of  a tree,  in  a niche  formed  by  a portion  of  the  bark  having 
been  separated  from  the  trunk.  He  describes  the  nest  as 
rather  shallow,  of  a rounded  form,  about  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  composed  of  fine  twigs  neatly  lined  with 
fibrous  roots.  He  observed  that  the  nests  found  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  were  larger,  more  compact,  and  more  neatly 
formed  than  those  on  the  continent  of  Australia.  The 
eggs,  which  are  generally  four  in  number,  differ  in  the  dis- 
position of  their  markings.  The  dull  white  of  the  ground- 
colour is  spotted  and  dashed  with  dark  umber-brown ; in 
some  Mr.  Gould  found  a second  series  of  greyish  snots  ap- 
pearing as  if  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell.  Me- 
dium length  eleven  lines,  and  breadth  eight  lines. 

But  the  general  habits  of  this  bird  are  so  interesting  and 
in  one  instance  so  very  peculiar,  that  we  shall  lay  them 
before  our  readers  in  Mr.  Goulds  own  words: — 

4 Tliis  Wood  Swallow,  besides  being  the  commonest 
species  of  the  genus,  must.  I think,  be  rendered  a general 
favourite  with  the  Australians,  not  only  from  its  singular  and 
pleasing  actions,  but  by  its  often  taking  up  its  abode  and 
incubating  near  the  houses,  particularly  such  as  are  sur- 
rounded by  paddocks  and  open  pasture  lands  skirted  by- 
large  trees.  It  was  in  such  situations  as  these  in  Van 


Diemen’s  Land,  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  that  I 
first  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  specie* ; it  was 
then  very  numerous  on  all  the  cleared  estate*  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Derwent,  about  eight  or  ten  being  seen  on  a 
single  tree,  and  half  as  many  crowding  one  against  another 
on  the  same  dead  branch,  but  never  in  such  numbers  as  to 
deserve  the  appellation  of  flocks : each  bin!  appeared  to 
act  independently  of  the  other ; each,  as  the  desire  for  food 
prompted  it,  sallying  forth  from  the  branch  to  capture  a 
passing  insect,  or  to  soar  round  the  tree  and  return  again 
to  the  same  spot ; on  alighting  it  repeatedly  throws  up  and 
closes  one  wing  at  a time,  and  spreads  the  tail  obliquely 
prior  to  settling.  At  other  times  a few  were  seen  perched 
on  the  fence  surrounding  the  paddock,  on  which  they  fre- 
quently descended,  like  starlings,  in  search  of  eoleoptern 
ami  other  insect*.  It  is  not  however  in  this  state  of  com- 
arative  quiescence  that  thi*  graceful  bird  is  seen  to  the 
est  advantage ; neither  is  it  that  kind  of  existence  for  which 
its  form  is  especially  adapted  ; for  although  its  structure  is 
more  equallv  suited  for  terrestrial,  arboreal,  and  aerial 
habits  than  that  of  any  other  specie*  I have  examined,  the 
form  of  its  wing  at  once  points  out  the  air  as  its  peculiar 
province  ; hence  it  is  that  when  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the 
insects  which  the  serene  and  warm  weather  has  enticed 
from  their  lurking-places  among  the  foliage  to  sport  in 
higher  regions,  this  beautiftil  species  in  these  aerial  flights 
displays  its  greatest  beauty,  while  soaring  above  in  a variety 
of  easy  positions,  with  white-tipped  tail  widely  spread. 
Another  very  extraordinary  and  singular  habit  ol  this  bird 
is  that  of  clustering  like  bees  on  the  dead  branch  of  a tree  : 
this  feature  was  not  seen  by  me,  but  by  my  assistant,  Mr. 
Gilbert,  during  his  residence  at  Swan  River ; and  I have 
here  given  lus  account  in  his  own  words.  “ The  greatest 
peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  this  bird  is  its  manner  of  sus- 
pending itself  in  perfect  clusters,  like  a swarm  of  bees ; a 
lew  birds  suspending  themselves  on  the  under  side  of  a 
dead  branch,  while  others  of  the  flock  attach  themselves 
one  to  the  other,  in  such  numbers  that  they  have  been  ob- 
served nearly  of  the  size  of  a bushel  measure."  It  was 
very-  numerous  in  the  town  of  Perth  until  about  the  middle 
of  April,  w hen  1 missed  it  suddenly,  nor  did  I observe  it 
again  until  near  the  end  of  May,  when  I saw  it  in  countless 
numbers  flying  in  company  with  the  common  Swallows 
and  Martens  over  a lake  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  town ; 
so  numerous  in  fact  were  they  that  they  darkened  the 
water  as  they  flow  over  it.  Its  voice  greatly  resembles 
that  of  the  Common  Swallow  in  character,  but  is  much 
more  harsh.’ 
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Mr.  Gould  gives  a representation  on  the  plate  which 
accompanies  ms  description  of  this  extraordinary  cluster- 
ing habit.  The  birds  in  the  representation  at  once  remind 
one  of  a swarm  of  bees. 


Neat  of  Artamui  sordidua.  (Gould.) 

group.  The  eggs  vary  much  in  colour  and  the  character 
of  their  markings.  Bluish-white  is  the  usual  colour, 
spotted  and  blotched  with  lively  reddish-brown,  intermixed 
with  obscure  spots  and  purplish-grey  dashes,  the  mark- 
ings most  numerous  towards  the  larger  end.  ( Bird s of 
Australia.) 


Swarm  Of  Artamu  nrdklut.  (Uuultl.) 


Artamut  cinereus. 

Description  .—Crown  of  the  head,  neck,  throat,  and  [ 
chest  grey,  passing  into  sooty  grey  on  the  abdomen  ; space  ' 
between  the  bill  and  the  eye,  fore-part  of  the  cheek,  chin,  1 
upper  and  under  tail-coverts  jet  black ; two  middle  tail- 
feathers  black;  the  remainder  black  largely  tipped  with 
white,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  leather  on  each 
side,  in  which  the  black  extends  on  the  outer  web  nearly 
to  the  tip;  wings  deep  grey,  primaries  bluish-grey ; under 
surface  of  the  shoulder  vvhite,  passing  into  grey  on  the 
under  side  of  the  primaries  ; irides  dark  blackish -brown  ; 
bill  light  greyish-blue  at  the  base,  black  at  the  tip ; legs 
and  feet  greenish-grey.  Sexes  alike  in  colour,  and  only  to 
be  distinguished  by  dissection.  (Gould.) 

This,  the  largest  of  the  Australian  Wood  Swallows,  is  the 
Ocypterus  cinereus,  Valenc. ; and  also  the  Be-icb-iren  of 
the  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  and  mountain  districts  of  i 
West  era  Australia,  and  the  fVood  Swallow  of  the  colonists 
of  the  same. 

Geographical  Distribution.  — Timor  and  Australia. 
Range  in  the  last-named  country  extensive.  Found  by 
Mr.  Robert  Brown  at  Broad  Sound  in  the  east,  and  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  on  the  west  coast. 

Habits,  Food,  #c. — Mr.  Gould  states  that  in  Western 
Australia,  although  a very  local,  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common species,  particularly  at  Swan  River,  where  it  in- 
habits the  limestone  hills  near  the  coast  and  the  ‘Clear 
Hills'  of  the  interior,  assembling  in  small  families,  and 
feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Xanthorhcea,  so  that  insects 
do  not  form  the  sole  diet  of  this  species.  Mr.  Gould  in- 
deed observes  that  with  such  avidity  does  it  devour  the  ripe 
seeds  of  this  grass-tree  that  several  may  be  seen  crowded 
together  on  the  perpendicular  seed-stalks  of  the  plant 
busily  engaged  in  extracting  them ; but  he  adds  that  at 
other  times,  particularly  among  the  limestone  hills,  where 
the  trees  are  few,  it  descends  to  the  broken  rocky  ground 
in  search  of  insects  and  their  Ian  *. 

The  round  nest  is  compactly  formed  in  October  and 
November,  sometimes  of  fibrous  root*  lined  with  fine  hair- 
like  grasses,  sometimes  with  grass-stems  and  small  plant*, 
and  placed  either  in  a scrubby  bush  or  among  the  leaves 
of  Xanthorhaea.  Mr.  Gould  remarks  that  it  is  deeper  and 
more  cup-shaped  than  those  of  the  other  members  of  this 


Arlamna  ciiicretia.  (Goa Id.) 

WOODS.  There  are  in  England  many  old  natura 
woods  remaining,  besides  the  royal  forests,  although  the 
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eat  demand  for  timber  during  the  last  war  has  greatly 

inned  them  of  their  finest  trees.  When  woods  were 
abundant  and  covered  a great  portion  of  the  land,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  increase  or  preservation  of  the 
trees:  kings  and  lords  of  manors  readily  granted  to  their 
tenants  rights  of  commonage,  with  the  privilege  of  lopping 
the  branches,  always  supposing  them  to  be  useless  dead 
wood.  The  consequence  of  this  is  still  to  be  seen  in  all 
old  forests,  especially  the  royal  forests,  which  never  were 
enclosed  or  protected.  The  fine  old  trees,  whose  age  can 
scarcely  be  guessed  at,  which  are  very  picturesque  objects 
and  a tit  study  for  the  landscape-painter,  have  all  evidently 
been  lopped,  at  some  time  or  other,  for  the  sake  of  the 
wood  for  fuel,  and  lor  want  of  care  have  probably  never 
been  in  such  a state  as  would  afford  fine  timber  for  ship- 
building. Windsor  Forest,  which  has  only  been  inclosed 
since  1813,  affords  many  specimens  of  noble  trunks  now 
hollowed  out  by  time  and  the  admission  of  water  from 
above,  which  might  probably  still  be  sound  and  solid,  had 
they  been  duly  protected,  and  only  those  branches  care- 
fully cut  out  which  were  dead  and  showed  decay.  The  dates 
of  the  inclosures  of  different  parts  of  Windsor  Great  Park 
can  be  readily  discovered  by  observing  the  form  of  the 
oldest  trees.  In  many  extensive  woods  on  private  estates 
the  want  of  care  may  l>e  readily  seen  at  the  first  inspec- 
tion. Oak-woods  arc  chiefly  found  in  stiff  clay  soils,  where 
the  water  is  apt  to  accumulate,  by  which  the  roots  are 
injured,  and  the  trees  decay  before  they  have  attained  their 
full  growth.  The  water  should  be  carefully  let  off  by  open 
drains  and  ditches,  which  should  be  regularly  examined 
and  cleared  out  every  year  before  winter.  The  surface 
being  thus  kept  dry,  the  timber,  as  well  as  the  underwood, 
will  grow  much  more  rapidly,  and  the  increased  value  of 
the  wood  will  amply  repay  the  outlay.  Cattle  should  be 
carefully  excluded  from  all  woods ; they  destroy  the 
young  shoots  by  cropping  them,  and  do  much  damage  to 
the  underwood.  At  the  time  when  acorns  and  beech-mast 
are  plentiful,  pigs  may  be  turned  in  without  danger ; they 
will  turn  up  the  ground  in  search  of  their  food,  and  thus 
bury  beech-mast  and  acorns,  which  may  vegetate,  and  grow 
in  time  into  fine  trees ; for  it  is  well  known  that  an  oak 
raised  from  an  acorn  is  always  hardier  and  better  rooted 
than  one  which  is  raised  in  a nursery  and  transplanted  in 
the  woods ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  beech  raised  from 
the  seed. 

The  sweet  chesnut  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  a 
wood,  provided  it  has  room  to  grow.  Its  timber,  when  of  a 
certain  age,  is  as  durable  as  oak,  and  the  shoots  which 
spring  up  from  the  old  trunks  cut  down  give  the  most 
useful  and  profitable  coppice-wood.  When  it  is  recol- 
lected that  a coppice  may  be  cut  advantageously  every 
tenth  year,  if  a calculation  he  made  of  the  value  of  growing 
timber  after  many  years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  under- 
wood, properly  managed,  nays  fully  as  well  as  the  timber. 
It  is  usual  to  cut  down  suen  trees  as  begin  to  show  decay 
at  ton,  when  the  coppice  is  cut ; but  it  is  better  to  anticipate 
this  decay,  and  cut  them  when  they  have  ceased  to  increase 
from  year  to  year  as  much  as  the  interest  of  the  money  they 
would  sell  for  amounts  to.  For  example  : Suppose  that  an 
oak  standing  measures  fifty  cubic  feet,  and  with  top,  lop,  and 
bark, and  maybe  worth  10*.  If  it  does  not  increase  above  two 
cubic  feet  in  a year.it  will  not  be  profitable  to  let  it  stand  : 
but  if,  by  cutting  down  others  which  interfere  with  the 
spread  of  its  branches,  its  growth  can  be  promoted,  it  may 
probably  increase  so  much  as  to  pay  a good  interest  on  its 
value  ; in  which  case  it  would  be  a loss  to  cut  it.  There 
is  a period  when  the  increase  of  the  wood  in  a tree  is  a 
maximum,  and  this  depends  on  soil  and  situation.  The 
head  and  branches  contribute  much  to  the  growth  of  the 
trunk  ; and  unless  they  have  room  to  spread,  the  increase 
derived  from  the  action  of  the  leaves  must  be  checked.  On 
this  depends  the  practice  of  gradually  thinning  out  young 
woods  as  the  branches  spread,  the  object  being  to  let  in  as 
much  air  as  is  necessary,  without  leaving  too  great  a space 
between  the  head  of  one  tree  and  its  neighbours.  As  soon 
ns  the  branches  begin  to  approach  towards  those  of  another 
tree,  room  must  be  made,  uy  cutting  out  those  trees  which 
appear  inferior  in  shape  or  in  health.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  young  plantations  [Planting],  it  is  a question 
whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  cut  down  trees  at  the  age 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  and  replace  them  with  young 
plants,  or  to  1st  them  arrive  at  their  full  size,  which,  for 
oaks,  will  take  160  or  2U0  years.  The  calculation  is  made 


on  the  annual  increase  of  the  wood,  which  is  said  to  be 
greatest  when  the  tree  is  about  thirty  years  old.  It  has 
been  often  supposed  that  the  slower  a tree  grows  the 
stronger  the  wood  will  be ; but  this  appears  to  be  a mis- 
take. Some  wood  taken  from  a very  rapidly-growing  oak, 
and  some  from  one  which,  having  been  headed  down  as  a 
pollard,  had  grown  slowly,  were  tried  by  the  action  of  a 
very  powerful  hydraulic-press,  and  the  wood  of  the  quicker- 
growing  tree  was  found  to  resist  the  pressure  much  longer 
before  it  was  broken  or  crushed. 

Although  it  is  generally  on  soils  unfit  for  cultivation 
that  plantations  of  wood  are  made,  yet  there  are  proofs 
that,  on  a deep  rich  soil  worth  2 1.  an  acre  as  arable  land,  a 
plantation  of  oaks,  well  managed  for  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
will  pay  a better  rent  thau  if  it  had  been  cultivated  as  a 
farm.  On  such  land  it  is  usual  to  plant  oaks  in  the  hedge- 
rows, where  the  trees,  having  room  both  lor  their  branches 
and  their  roots,  thrive  well  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer. 
Most  old  farms  consist  of  small  inciosures  surrounded  with 
trees,  chiefly  oak,  ash,  and  elm,  according  to  the  soil ; and 
the  landlord,  having  the  benefit  of  their  growth,  only  cut* 
them  when  fit  for  sale.  The  tenant  is  scarcely  aware  of 
the  annual  loss  he  suffers  from  the  shade  of  the  trees,  as 
well  as  the  exhaustion  of  his  manure  by  the  roots.  If  the 
inclosures  are  of  the  extent  of  twenty  acres  or  more,  a few 
trees  here  and  there  in  the  banks  will  not  do  much  harm  ; 
but  it  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  all  parties  if  the 
woods  and  plantations  were  entirely  separated  from  the 
arable  land.  A few  single  trees  here  and  there  in  old 
pastures  are  both  ornamental  and  useful  as  shelter  for  the 
cattle;  but  they  should  be  extirpated  in  all  arable  fields, 
(.'lumps  and  woods  may  be  made  picturesque  in  the 
scenery,  whereas  a country  consisting  of  small  inclosures 
surrounded  with  trees  only  looks  like  an  immense  wood 
when  seen  from  a small  eminence. 

Pine-trees  of  full  size  have  been  transplanted  to  form 
shelter  and  ornament  to  parks  and  pleasure-grounds.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  made  some  experiments  in  his  grounds  near 
Brentford,  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  old  elm  trees  and  trans- 
planting the  trunks  by  way  of  keeping  up  a proportion 
between  the  head  and  the  roots,  in  the  expectation  of  their 
grow  ing  out,  but  it  failed  entirely ; and  even  if  the  experi- 
ment had  succeeded,  the  trees  would  have  had  the  appear- 
ance of  pollards,  and  been  very  far  from  ornamental.  Sir 
Janies  Stewart  Monteith,  in  Scotland,  succeeded  better  by 
retaining  the  head,  and  saving,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the 
fibres  of  the  roots ; for  this  purpose  the  earth  was  carefully 
taken  from  about  the  roots,  beginning  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  stem  : the  tap-roots,  if  any,  were  neces- 
sarily cut  off,  but  all  tlie  horizontal  roots  were  saved.  The 
tree  was  taken  up  on  a strong  carriage,  and  placed  upright 
on  the  spot  prepared  for  its  reception  : this  had  been  well 
dug  and  pulverized,  and  the  surface-soil  or  turf  laid  aside. 
If  the  soil  was  not  naturally  rich,  some  manure  was  dug 
into  it.  If  this  was  done  some  months  before,  and  had  the 
benefit  of  a winter's  fallow,  the  success  was  more  certain. 
The  tree  was  now  placed  upright,  taking  care  that  it 
should  have  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  cardinal 
points  as  it  had  originally,  so  that  what  was  exposed  to  the 
north  before  should  be  so  still.  The  roots  were  then 
spread  on  the  prepared  ground,  and  occasionally  pegged 
down  with  hooked  sticks  driven  into  the  ground ; fine 
earth  was  then  spread  over  them  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  inches  or  more,  and  well  rolled  or  trodden  down  on 
the  roots.  A watering,  especially  with  diluted  urine  or 
drainings  from  dunghills,  served  to  settle  the  earth  about 
the  roots ; and  a few  strong  ropes  tied  high  up  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  and  fixed  to  strong  posts  in  the  ground  at  some 
distance  from  the  trunk,  so  os  to  prevent  the  effect  of 
strong  winda  finished  the  operation  of  transplanting.  The 
best  time  is  early  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  arc  beginning 
to  expand  and  when  showers  arc  frequent.  Thus  large 
forest-trees  fifty  or  sixty  years  old  have  been  transplanted 
without  any  part  of  their  branches  dying  off;  and  a park 
and  plantation  have  been  formed  in  one  season,  where  not  a 
tree  was  to  be  seen  before.  This  may  be  considered  as  a 
valuable  discovery  in  a country  where  so  many  new  parks 
and  pleasure-grounds  are  continually  formed. 

Wood  is  too  valuable  in  Britain  to  be  used  for  fuel,  ex- 
cept in  very' distant  and  woody  districts.  Coals  have  every- 
where superseded  it ; hut  wherever  woods  are  cut  down, 
and  especially  where  the  roots  are  grubbed  up,  they  give 
an  excellent  and  economical  fuel  for  the  poor,  or  to  use  iu 
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the  lime  and  brick  kilns.  Where  old  hedge-rows  arc 
cleared  in  the  progress  of  agriculture,  it  is  a common 
practice  to  give  Ihe  stumps  and  roots  found  in  old  banks 
to  the  poor,  for  the  trouble  of  grubbing  them  up  and  level- 
ling the  ground.  This  work  is  generally  done  in  winter; 
and  the  wood  is  stacked  into  cords  six  feet  long,  three  feet 
wide,  and  three  feet  high,  and  sold,  in  Berkshire,  from  5*. 
to  7 *.  a cord : where  coals  are  30*.  or  more  a ton,  this  is  a 
great  resource. 

In  France  and  other  countries  where  they  use  chiefly 
wood  for  fuel,  the  trees  which  arc  preferred  are  beech- 
trees,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  very  close  in  the  woods, 
so  as  to  draw  each  other  up  and  form  long  thin  stems. 
They  are  cut  down  when  about  thirty  or  forty  years  old, 
and  then  do  not  average  a foot  in  diameter ; they  are  sawn 
in  lengths  of  a yard,  and  thus  sold,  the  purchaser  generally 
having  them  sawn  into  shorter  lengths  and  split  for  use. 
In  Paris  the  trade  in  wood  is  one  of  the  most  extensive, 
and  employs  many  hands ; and  fuel  is  becoming  scarcer 
and  dearer  every  year  ; so  that  unless  coal-mines  shall  be 
worked  to  a greater  extent  in  France,  there  will  soon  be  so 
great  a scarcity  of  wood,  both  for  fuel  and  building,  as  to 
cause  serious  inconvenience,  and  cause  much  land  now  in 
cultivation  to  be  planted.  In  England  chiefly  the  timber  is 
raised  for  building,  and  with  proper  attention  to  the  old 
woods,  and  by  judicious  plantations  of  new,  timber  may  be 
yet  raised  to  a much  greater  amount  than  it  is,  and  witnout 
encroaching  on  the  land  devoted  to  the  crops  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  man. 

WOODS  AND  FORESTS.  A considerable  portion  of 
the  royal  revenue  consisted  formerly  of  the  rents  and 

firofit*  of  the  crown  lands,  which  comprised  numerous 
ordships  and  honours,  together  with  forests  and  chaces: 
from  the  forests  the  principal  source  of  profit  lay  in  the 
fines  or  amerciaments  levied  for  oifences  against  the  Forest 
Laws.  [Forests.]  The  demesne  lands  which  were  re- 
tained by  the  king,  or  which  came  to  the  crown  by  for- 
feiture or  otherwise,  and  were  fanned  out  to  subjects, 
were  originally  very  extensive ; but  owing  to  the  gene- 
rosity or  the  necessities  of  different  kings,  so  large  a part 
of  them  was  granted  away,  that  the  legislature  was  fre- 
quently compelled  to  interpose  its  authority  in  order  to 

firevent  the  total  alienation  of  the  crown  property.  Wil- 
iam III.  had  used  the  power  of  alienation  so  profusely, 
that  upon  the  accession  of  his  successor,  it  was  enacted 
(1  Anne,  st.  1,  c.  7)  that  no  grant  or  lease  should  be  made 
of  any  crown  lands  for  a longer  term  than  thirty-one  years 
or  three  lives,  but  permitting  houses,  &c.  to  be  let  for 
fifty  years. 

By  the  20  Geo.  III.,  c.  87,  amended  by  30  Geo.  III., 
c.  rlo.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  impure  into  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues 
belonging  to  the  crown.  By  the  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  142 
(altered  by  the  50  Geo.  III.,  c.  65),  an  office  of  surveyor-  j 
general  of  his  Majesty's  works  and  public  buildings  was 
created ; but  this  and  some  other  offices  are  now  incor-  j 
porated  with  that  of 4 the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  ! 
Woods,  Forests,  Land  Revenues,  Works  and  Buildings  ’ 
(2  Will.  IV.,  c.  1,  s.  1),  who  are  commonly  called  4 the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,’  which  office  or 
hoard  owes  its  present  permanent  shape  to  the  statute 
10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50  (amended  and  extended  by  2 Will.  IV., 
c.  1 ; 2 & 3 Will.  IV.,  c.  112  ; and  3 & 4 Will.  IV.,  c.  69). 

The  Commissioners,  who  are  not  to  exceed  three  in  num- 
ber, are  appointed  by  letters  patent  (2 Will.  IV.,  c.  1,  s.  1). 
They  are  to  make  a declaration  (5  & 0 Will.  IV..  c.  62, 
a.  2,  in  lieu  of  the  oath  required  formerly,  2 Will.  IV.,  c.  1, 
s.  6)  that  they  will  faithfully  and  diligently  execute  the 
duties  of  commissioners.  Their  salaries  are  fixed  at  2000/. 
per  annum  for  the  chairman  or  first  commissioner,  and  | 
1200/.  for  the  other  two  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  s.  11;  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  1,  s.  7).  Only  one  of  them  is  allowed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  l,s.  11). 

Their  powers  are  very  large.  The  whole  of  the  posses- 
sions i except  advowsons)  and  land  revenues  of  the  crown 
in  England,  Ireland  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  s.  8),  and  Scot- 
land (2  & 3 Will.  IV.,  c.  112 ; 3 & 4 Will.  IV.,  c.  G9)  are 
under  their  management ; but  the  property  therein  still 
remains  in  the  crown.  (1  Q.  B.  Rep.,  352.)  They  are  re- 
auired  however  to  observe  all  the  orders  and  directions  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  touching  the  exercise  of  their 
power*  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  1,  s.  3). 

The  Commissioners  liave  the  power  of  appointing  and 


removing  various  officers,  such  as  receivers,  surveyors,  &c., 
whose  salaries  however  are  fixed  by  the  Treasury  ( 10 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  s.  12).  They  may  also  appoint  stewnrds  of 
the  royal  hundreds  and  manors  to  hold  courts,  and  different 
manerial  and  foreslal  officers  to  preserve  game,  fish,  &c. ; 
and  they  may  grant  licences  to  hunt,  fish,  &c.  (Id.,  s.  14). 

They  are  empowered  to  grant  leases  of  any  part  of  the 
crown  possessions  for  thirty -one  years  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50, 
s.  22);  or,  in  case  of  houses,  buildings,  &c.,  or  building- 
land,  for  ninety-nine  years  Id.,  s.  23) ; but  this  power  of 
leasing  does  not  extend  to  the  royal  forests  in  England 
{ Id.,  s.  25\  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  railroads  (Id., 
s.  97).  The  leases  are  required  to  contain  certain  specified 
provisions,  and  the  lessees  are  not  to  be  made  dispunish- 
able for  waste,  except  in  leases  of  mines,  and  at  the  option 
of  the  Commissioners,  in  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  (Id., 
s.  27).  The  leases  are  to  be  granted  at  a rack-rent,  and  no 
fine  is  to  be  reserved  (Id.,  s.  28),  except  in  building  leases, 
in  which  a nominal  rent  may  be  reserved  for  the  find  three 
years  (Id.,  s.  30),  and  a fine  may  be  taken  not  exceeding 
one-third  of  the  rent  (Id.,  s.  31). 

They  may  also  sell  any  part  of  the  crown  possessions, 
except  the  forests  (Id.,  s.  34),  according  to  a mode  pointed 
out  (s.  35) : and  they  may  also  sell  rents,  or  manerial  or 
forestal  rights,  to  corporations,  or  trustees  of  incapacitated 
persons,  who  have  estates  subject  thereto  (ss.  39,  40). 

They  may  exchange  or  purchase  lands,  &c.  (Id.,  ss.  42, 
52,  98). 

They  are  declared  to  be  exempt  from  all  personal  re- 
sponsibility as  to  any  covenants  or  contracts  they  may 
enter  into  in  their  official  character  (Id.,  a.  17). 

All  deeds  relating  to  lands,  &c.  leased,  &c.  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  commissioners  are  required  to  be  inrolled  in 
the  office  of  Land  Revenue  Records  and  Inrolraents  (10 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  r.  63;  2 Will.  IV.,  c.  1,  ».  10,  18, 21), and 
to  be  certified  by  the  commissioners  to  parliament  (K) 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  5Q,  s.  125);  and  all  conveyances  arul  sales  re- 
specting such  lands  are  to  be  free  from  stamp  and  auction 
duty  (10  Geo.  IV .,c.  50,  ss.  07,  68). 

Tire  Commissioners  are  also  empowered  to  give  certain 
notices  and  claims,  and  to  authorize  entries  on  land  for 
breach  of  covenant.  See.  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  60,  s.  92),  and  to 
compound,  in  certain  cases,  for  rent  ( Id.,  s.  93). 

Their  accounts  are  to  be  audited  by  the  commissioners 
for  auditing  public  accounts,  under  the  25  Geo.  III.,  c.  52 
(10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50.,  s.  19). 

The  receivers  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  must  be  land-surveyors  (Id.,  s.  80).  They 
ore  required  to  account  at  stated  periods  to  the  commis- 
sioners (Id.,  s.  81),  and  to  transmit  all  sums  received 
monthly  (a.  84) ; and  they  are  empowered  to  distrain  for 
rent  (a.  90). 

Notwithstanding  the  management  of  the  crown  lands 
is  thus  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and  the  general  power 
of  alienation  has  been  taken  from  the  king,  a power  is 
reserved  to  the  crown  to  grant  sites  for  churches,  chapels, 
and  burial  grounds,  not  exceeding  five  acres  in  extent,  or 
1000/.  in  value  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  s.  45);  and  by  1 & 2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  59,  s.  1,  churchwardens  and  overseers  are 
empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
to  inclose  a portion  not  exceeding  fifty  acres  of  any  forest 
or  waste  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  lying  in  or  near 
their  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  same  for 
the  use  of  the  poor. 

Besides  this  general  control  over  the  crown  lands,  certain 
powers  are  given  to  the  Commissioners  which  are  referable 
to  the  execution  of  the  Forest  Laws.  The  powers  and 
authorities  belonging  to  the  offices  of  wardens,  chief-justice, 
and  justices  in  eyre  (which  were  abolished  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  the  then  existing  interests  by  57  Geo.  III.,  c.  61), 
are  vested  in  the  First  Commissioner  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50, 
s.  95)  ; and  the  commissioners  arc  also  empowered  to  make 
compensation  to  parties  for  old  encroachments  made  upon 
the  royal  forests  where  they  have  been  in  uninterrupted 
possession  for  ten  years  (Id.,  s.  96). 

The  verderers  of  the  royal  forests  are  also  required  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  all  unlawful  inclosures,  encroachments. 
& c.  in  their  courts  of  attachment,  and  may  impose  fines 
upon  the  offenders  (Id.,  s.  100),  who  may  however  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  the  ordinary  course  ol  law  (s.  103).  The 
verderers  may  appoint  regarders,  under-forest  ere  and  other 
officers  of  the  forests  ana  courts  (s.  101),  and  may  inquire 
into  their  conduct,  and  fine  them  for  neglect  of  duty  (g.  102). 
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Other  penalties  may  be  recovered  before  a justice  of  the 
peace  is.  104) ; and  all  such  fines  and  penalties  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  expenses  relating  to  the  forests  (s.  105). 

As  to  the  general  revenue  anting  from  the  letting,  &c. 
of  the  crown  lands,  the  commissioners  are  directed  to  pas- 
in  the  moneys  received  by  them,  to  a proper  account  with 
the  Bank  of  England  and  Ireland  respectively  (10  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  50,  s.  117, 118)  and  the  chartered  banks  of  Scotland 
(3  & 4 Will.  1V\,  c.  69,  s.  17);  and  the  annual  income 
(after  certain  deductions)  is  to  be  carried  to  the  consoli- 
dated fund  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  s.  113;  3 & 4 Will.  IV., 
c.  69,  s.  16).  The  transfer  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  crown  lands  to  the  consolidated  fund  is  however  the 
subject  of  a special  arrangement  between  the  crown  and  ! 
the  subjects,  terminating  with  the  life  of  the  king  in 
whose  reign  it  is  made. 

The  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  contains  some  provisions  peculiar 
to  Ireland.  Leases,  grants,  &c.  of  any  of  the  small  branches 
of  the  royal  revenue  (s.  128),  and  the  powers  appertaining 
to  the  chancellor  and  council  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  : 
(s.  130),  arc  exempted  from  its  operation. 

The  real  property  of  the  crown  may  lie  thus  classified : — 

1,  Honours,  manors,  and  hundreds,  not  in  lease. 

2,  Other  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  crown,  either  for 
the  personal  convenience  of  the  king  or  for  the  public 
service. 

3,  Forests,  chaces  and  wastes. 

4,  Lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  held  of  the 
crown  by  lease. 

5,  Fee-farm  rents,  issuing  out  of  lands,  tenements  and  1 
hereditaments,  held  of  the  crown  in  fee-simple. 

Of  the  first,  fourth,  aiul  fifth  classes  it  would  be  impossible 
to  attempt  any  particular  enumeration  : the  fourth  consisted,  | 
at  the  time  of  passing  the  statute  20  Geo.  111.,  c.  87  (a.d.  1 
1786),  of  about  130  manors,  52,000  acres  of  land  in  culti- 
vation, 1800  houses  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  450 
houses  and  other  buildings  in  other  parts  of  England,  ex- 
clusive of  houses  demised  with  manors  or  forests. 

The  second  class  comprises  the  following  royal  palaces 
and  houses  : — Buckingham  Palace  ; 8t.  James's  Palace  ; 
the  Pavilion  at  Brighton ; Windsor  Castle  ; the  palaces  of 
Hampton  Court,  Kensington,  and  Whitehall ; the  King's 
House  at  Winchester ; the  palace  of  Greenwich  (converted 
into  a hospital  for  seamen) ; Somerset  House  (used  as 
public  offices);  the  palace  of  Westminster  (Westminster 
Hal),  including  the  houses  of  parliament  and  courts  of 
law).  The  following  palaces  and  buildings  have  been 
pulled  down  and  their  sites  used  for  other  purposes: — 
Carlton  House  ; the  Mews;  Newmarket  Palace.  The  fol- 
lowing parks  are  also  included  in  this  class : — St.  James’s, 
Hyde,  Bagshot.  Bushey,  Greenwich,  Hampton  Court, 
Richmond,  and  Windsor. 

In  the  third  class  are  included  not  only  the  royal  forests 
which  have  preserved  their  jura  regalia , but  several  nomi- 
nal forests  and  chaces,  warrens,  wastes,  &c.  The  following 
is  a list  of  the  real  forests  : — In  Berks,  Surrey,  and  Wilts, 
Windsor  Forest ; in  Essex,  Walthaiu  Forest : in  Glou- 
cestershire. the  Forest  of  Dean  ; in  Hampshire,  Bere  Forest, 
New  Forest,  and  the  Forest  of  Woolmer  and  Alieeholt ; in 
Northamptonshire,  Rockingham,  Whitt lewood,  and  Salcey 
Forests ; in  Nottinghamshire,  Sherwood  Forest ; in  Ox- 
fordshire. Whichwood  Forest. 

There  has  arisen  incidentally  out  of  the  proper  duties  of 
the  department  of  Woods  and  Forests,  since  it  was  united 
with  tiie  Board  of  Public  Works,  the  important  office  of 
providing  for  the  people  public  walks  and  access  to  the 
national  buildings  and  collections.  The  duty  of  the  state 
in  this  respect  has  only  been  recognised  of  Jate  years,  and 
perhaps  we  owe  it  to  our  intercourse  with  the  Continent, 
and  especially  with  France,  that  it  has  been  at  all  acknow- 
ledged. It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  record  that 
twenty  years  ago  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens 
were  the  only  public  places  of  recreation  open  to  the 
crowded  and  hard-worked  population  of  London ; since 
then,  beside  the  improvements  in  those  two  places,  aiui 
the  formation  of  new  streets  and  squares  in  those  parts  of  the 
metropolis  of  which  the  land  either  belongs  to  the  crown 
or  has  been  purchased  by  parliament  for  public  improve- 
ments. there  nave  been  opened  the  large  gardens  of  St. 
James’s  Park  and  the  Regent's  Park ; Primrose  Hill, 
at  the  north  of  the  Regent's  Park,  and  a large  piece  of1 
land  at  the  noilh-eaat  end  of  London,  intended  to  be  laid 
out  as  4 Victoria  Park,’  have  been  purchased  for  the  public.  ] 


The  palace  and  grounds  of  Hampton  Court  have  been 
repaired  and  adorned,  and  have  been  thrown  open  gra- 
tuitously to  the  public,  and  the  collection  of  pictures  has 
been  arranged  and  enlarged.  For  the  zeal  and  taste 
displayed  in  these  things,  the  nation  is  indebted  to  the 
department  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

WOODSTOCK,  NEW,  a parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  in  Oxfordshire,  62  miles  west-north-west  from 
London,  and  8 miles  north-we&t  from  Oxford.  The  town 
is  situated  on  rising  ground,  on  the  east  bank  of  theGlyme, 
a stream  which  is  expanded  into  a lake  in  Blenheim  Park. 
The  town  is  in  the  ]>arish  of  Woodstock  and  liberty  of  Ox- 
ford. The  hamlet  of  Old  Woodstock,  though  not  included 
in  the  municipal  borough,  may  be  considered  as  forming 
a part  of  the  actual  town  of  New  Woodstock. 

The  town  contains  many  good  stone  houses,  and  the 
streets  are  sufficiently  wide  and  well-paved.  The  town- 
hall  was  erected  about  1766.  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  after  a design  by  Sir  William  Chambers.  It 
is  a good  stone  building,  with  a piazza  beneath  it,  which  is 
used  as  a market-place.  The  greater  part  of  the  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1785,  on  the  site  of  a chantry  founded  by 
King  John.  A round-arched  Norman  doorway  remains  in 
the  south  wall,  and  three  massy  antient  columns  in  the  in- 
terior, with  grotesque  heads  on  the  capitals,  support  pointed 
arches.  The  living  is  a rectory,  united  with  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Bladon,  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  of  the  yearly  net  value  of  329/.  There  are 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodists  and  Baptists. 
Almshouses  for  six  poor  widows  were  erected  in  1703,  at 
the  expense  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  A free  gram- 
mar-school was  founded  and  endowed,  in  1585,  by  Richard 
Cornwell,  a native  of  the  town. 

The  municipal  borough,  which  was  not  affected  by  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  consists  of  a mayor,  high  steward, 
recorder,  four  aldermen  (besides  the  mayor),  two  chamber- 
lains, town-clerk,  fifteen  capital  burgesses,  and  an  inde- 
finite number  of  freemen.  The  constituency  is  self-elected. 
The  titles  to  the  freedom  are  birth,  apprenticeship,  and 
gift  by  the  council.  The  borough  received  charters  from 
Hennr  VI.,  Edwanl  VI.,  Elizabeth,  James  L,  Charles  II., 
and  James  II.,  but  the  last  charter  was  surrendered  after 
the  Revolution,  and  the  governing  charter  is  16  Charles  II. 
(1665).  The  number  of  freemen  in  1835,  including  the  coun- 
cillors, was  200.  The  population  of  the  borough  was  1320. 

Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  Woodstock  returned  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  greatest  number  of  electors 
who  had  polled  at  any  time  during  the  thirty  years  pre- 
ceding 1832,  was  145.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  parlia- 
mentary boundary  has  been  much  extended,  and,  in  1841, 
included  a population  of  7404.  It  now  returns  one  member 
to  parliament.  The  number  of  parliamentary  electors  on 
the  register  in  1839-40  was  369,  of  whom  316  were  10/. 
householders  and  53  freemen.  In  1835-6  the  10/.  house- 
holders were  240,  and  the  freemen  64,  in  all  304. 

The  only  manufacture  of  importance  is  that  of  gloves; 
it  is  said  to  have  declined  of  late  years  from  foreign  com- 
petition, but  is  still  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent, 
partly  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  but  chiefly  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  The  present  population  of  the  town 
and  suburbs  is  about  1000.  The  population  included 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  was,  in  1841,  1421. 
There  has  been  little  change  in  tne  number  of  inhabitants 
for  the  last  forty  years. 

Blenheim  Park,  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodstock. 
[Blenheim  Park.] 

( Boundary  Reports;  Municipal  Reports;  Population 
Returns,  <fr.) 

WOODVILLE,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Cockertnouth, 
in  1752.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary, 
and  afterwards  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
graduated  in  1775.  After  studying  some  time  in  the 
medical  schools  of  the  Continent,  he  returned  to  Cocker- 
mouth,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  continued  here  five  or  six  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  London.  Here  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Middlesex  Dispensary,  and  in  1792  he  was  elected 
physician  to  the  Sm&ll-Pox  Hospital.  Having  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  plants  yielding  medicines,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1790,  a large  work,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  en- 
titled 4 Medical  Botany,’  which  consisted  of  a series  ot 
plates  representing  medical  plants,  and  containing  An  ac- 
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count  of  their  natural  history  and  uses.  This  work  is  im- 
perfect both  in  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  plants,  but 
it  was  a valuable  work  at  the  time  it  was  published,  and 
has  led  to  the  production  of  better  works  on  the  same 
subject.  In  1796  Woodville  commenced  the  publication 
of  a work  entitled  a 4 History  of  the  Small-Pox  in  Great 
Britain.’  This  work  was  never  completed,  on  account  of 
the  introduction  of  vaccination  about  this  time  by  Jcnner. 
Dr.  Woodville  had  good  opportunities  of  investigating  the 
claims  of  Jenner’s  discovery  to  confidence,  and  came  at 
first  to  a conclusion  unfavourable  to  vaccination.  He  how- 
ever continued  to  make  observations,  and  before  his  death 
became  a strenuous  advocate  for  the  introduction  of  vacci- 
nation. He  died  in  1805. 

(Medical  Dictionary.) 

WOOD-WARBLER.  [Wood-Wren.] 

WOODWARD,  JOHN,  the  author  of  4 A Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Earth,'  and  the  founder  of  the  professorship  of 

S eulogy  at  Cambridge,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire,  in  1665. 

le  studied  comparative  anatomy  and  natural  history  at 
the  seat  of  Sir  Ralph  Dutton  in  Gloucestershire,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Barwick,  and  received  his  degree  of  M.D. 
from  Archbishop  Tenison.  Woodward's  attention  to 4 fossils ’ , 
was  first  excited  bv  the  shelly  limestones  of  Gloucester- 
shire, from  which  he  conceived  the  notions  of  the  suc- 
cessive deposition  of  strata  which  he  afterwards  applied  to 
the  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  earth.  Previous  to 
1695  he  had,  by  travelling  over  the  greatest  part  of  Eng-  1 
land,  made  himself  acquainted  with  tne  4 present  condition 
of  the  etulh  and  all  bodies  contained  in  it collected  the 
* plants,  insects,  sea,  river,  and  land  shells;’  examined  the 
4 water  of  mines,  grottoes,’  &c. ; 4 for  the  purpose  of , 
getting  as  complete  and  satisfactory  information  of  the 
whole  mineral  Kingdom  as  he  could  possibly  obtain.*  In  I 
all  natural  and  artificial  exposures  of  the  rocks  he  noted  ; 
in  a journal  everything  memorable  in  each  pit,  quarry,  or 
mine.  Unable  to  travel  in  Europe  amidst  the  commotions 
then  prevalent,  he  drew  up  a series  of  queries,  and  trans-  i 
mitten  them  to  intelligent  foreigners,  who  might  give  him 
some  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  earth  as  it  appeared 
in  foreign  regions.  The  result  of  all  these  inquiries  was, 
that  4 the  circumstances  of  these  things  were  much  the 
same  in  remoter  countries  as  in  England;’  and  Woodward 
proceeded  to  combine  his  observations  into  4 A Natural 
History  of  the  Earth.*  This  work,  which  appeared  in  1695 
(dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society),  has  had  a remarkable  and  permanent  influence 
on  the  progress  of  English  geology.  It  establishes  great 
truths,  linked  with  great  errors,  ft  refutes  the  notion  of 
the  earlier  writers,  such  as  Plot,  who  believed  that  the 
fishes,  shells,  and  corals  found  in  the  rocks  were  4 mere 
mineral  substances,’  never  connected  with  or  dependent 
on  the  functions  of  life,  but  formed,  like  4 selenites,  mar- 
casites,  and  flints,’  by  a plastic  force  in  the  earth ; proves 
them  to  be  the  exuviae  of  animals ; and  appeals  to  them 
as  antient  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  yielding  evidence  of  great 
revolutions  in  the  condition  of  the  globe. 

Woodward's  conception  of  these  great  truths  is  clear. 
His  inferences  concerning  the  nature  and  proximate  causes 
of  the  phenomena  which  he  had  examined  are  clouded  by 
fundamental  errors.  For  instead  of  the  philosophical 
opinion  of  antiquity  revived  by  Steno,  that  the  dry  land  in 
which  the  marine  exuviae  were  found  had  formerly  been 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  had  been  raised  out  of  it  by  con- 
vulsions, or  left  by  retirement  of  the  waters,  Woodward 
maintained  that  these  marine  bodies  4 were  borne  forth  of 
the  sea  by  the  universal  deluge  ; that  during  the  time  of 
the  deluge  all  the  stone  and  marble  of  the  antediluvian 
earth,  all  the  metals  of  it,  all  mineral  concretions,  and,  in 
a word,  all  fossils  whatever  that  had  any  solidity,  were 
totally  dissolved  into  one  confused  mass : the  parts  of  this 
mass  subsided  according  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  the 
heaviest  descending  first,  and  inclosing  the  heavier  soils 
of  shells  (as  cockles,  &c.) ; the  lighter  (as  chalk)  falling 
afterwards,  and  inclosing  lighter  shells  (as  echini) ; while 
human  bodies,  bodies  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  &c.,  teeth  and 
horns,  fitc.,  shells  of  land-snails,  &c.,  being,  bulk  for  bulk, 
lighter  than  sand,  marl,  chalk,  &c.,  were  not  preci- 
pitated till  the  last,  and  so  lay  above  all  the  former,  con- 
stituting the  supreme  or  outmost  stratum  of  the  globe.’ 
Woodward  further  maintained  that  the  strata  were  origi- 
nally horizontal,  and  that  the  actual  irregularities  of  their 
position  were  due  to  convulsions  whose  cause  was  seated 
P.  C.t  No.  1748. 


in  (he  earth ; and  in  his  pages  appear  many  other  curious 
glimpses  of  important  truths,  obscured  by  the  genera! 
fault  of  his  system,  the  reference  of  all  the  phenomena 
which  he  observed  to  one  universal  deluge. 

This  work  received  and  deserved  applause,  but  met  with 
immediate  opposition  on  good  philosophical  principles  by 
J.  A.,  M.D.  (Dr.  Arbuthnot),  1697.  The  author  however 
remained  unconvinced,  and  published  in  1724  a defence  of 
his  system  against  the  objections  of  Camerarius  of 
Tubingen  (Natural is  Historia  Telluris  illustrnta  et 
aucta ).  To  this  work  Woodward  appended  a Classification 
of  Earths,  Stones,  Salts,  Bitumens,  Minerals,  and  Metals 
( Methodica  Fossil  turn  in  Classes  Distribution  dedicated  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Pres.  R.  8.).  In  1728,  after  his  death, 
appeared  an  enlargement  of  this  method,  accompanied  by 
interesting  letters  to  Newton,  lloskyns,  &c.,  and  directions 
for  observers  and  collectors.  A greater  and  more  valuable 
work,  in  two  volumes,  published  from  Woodward's  MS.  in 
1728  and  1729  ( Attempt  towards  a Natural  History  of  the 
Fossils  of  England ),  closes  the  list  of  the  geological  pub- 
lications of  Woodward.  The  first  volume  of  this  catalogue 
contains  notices  of  above  ‘fifteen  hundred  bodyes’  in  thu 
first  part,  and  a catalogue  of 4 English  extraneous  fossils' 
in  the  second  part.  These  specimens  were  bequeathed  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  are  still  preserved 
therein,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  will,  by  the  pro- 
fessors on  Woodward's  foundation.  In  the  second  volume 
are  described  additional  English  and  some  foreign  speci- 
mens, which  were  ordered  to  be  sold. 

Dr.  Woodward  appears  to  have  been  diligent  and  accu- 
rate in  gathering  information,  and  tolerably  versed  in  the 
philosophy  and  science  of  his  day,  but  his  hypotheses  are 
little  in  harmony  with  chemistry  or  mechanics,  and  some- 
times opposed  to  the  most  obvious  and  ordinary  facts. 
The  sincerity  and  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  geology 
are  evinced  by  the  noble  bequest  of  his  collections,  and  a 
fund  for  endowing  a professorship,  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ; a bequest  which  has  given  the  opportunity  for 
Mitchell  and  Sedgwick  to  add  to  the  renown  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  link  the  name  of  Woodward  with  some  of 
the  highest  and  surest  generalizations  in  geological 
science. 

In  1707  he  published  ‘An  Account  of  Roman  Urns  and 
other  Antiquities  lately  dug  up  near  Bishopsgate,’  addressed 
to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  anil  in  other  respects  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a collector  of  antiquities.  His  profes- 
sional career  appears  to  have  been  prosperous.  He  was 
elected  fellow  ot  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  was  appointed  professor  of  physic  in  Gre- 
sham College.  He  engaged  in  controversy  with  Mead  and 
Friend  on  tne  subject  of  small-pox.  His  death  happened 
in  1728. 

WOOD-WREN,  the  name  of  a migratory' warbler  which 
visits  us  in  the  spring  and  departs  in  September. 

Mr.  Yarrell,  after  tracing  the  steps  of  its  history  as  a 
British  bird  through  the  w'orks  of  White  of  Selborne,  Pen- 
nant, and  Montagu,  observes  that  the  bird  is  now  very 
well  known,  and  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  true 
trochilus,  or  Willow-Warbler,  with  which  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  confounded,  by  the  broad  streak  over  the  eye  and 
ear-coverts  of  bright  sulphur-yellow,  by  the  pure  green 
colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body',  and  by  tne  delicate 
and  unsullied  white  of  the  belly  and  under  tail-coverts. 

In  addition  to  these  distinctions,  which,  Mr.  Yarrell 
observes,  on  comparing  the  two  birds,  will  be  found  very 
obvious,  lie  points  out  the  fact  that  the  iving  of  the  Wood- 
Warbler  is  nearly  half  an  inch  longer  from  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  quill-feathcre  than  that  of  the 
Willow-Warbler,  although  the  birds  themselves  differ  but 
little  in  their  respective  whole  lengths;  the  wings  of  the 
Wood-Warbler,  when  closed,  reaching  over  three-fourths 
of  the  length  of  the  tail,  while  those  of  the  Willow- 
Warbler  reach  only  to  the  end  of  the  upper  tail-coverts;  or 
less  than  half  way  along  the  tail-feathers.  The  two  birds 
here  named,  and  a third  species,  the  Chiff-Chaff,  so  called 
from  its  peculiar  note,  are,  Mr.  Yarrell  remarks,  the  only 
British  species  included  in  the  genus  Sylvia  as  at  present 
restricted.  These,  he  states,  differ  from  the  warblers  gene- 
rally in  the  colour  of  their  plumage,  and  in  not  being 
fruit-eaters.  Their  nests,  he  adds,  arc  covered  or  domed 
at  the  top,  like  that  of  the  Dipper,  and  the  little  birds 
creep  into  the  hollow  chamber  within  by  a small  round 
hole,  generally  left  in  the  side, 
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The  Wood-Warbler  or  Wood-Wren  appears  to  be  the 
Sylvia  sylvicola  of  Pennant ; Motacilla  trochilus  of 
Bewick ; Sylvia  sibilatrix  of  Bechstein ; Curruca  sibila- 
trix  of  Wood  ; live-fin  sijfieur  of  Temrainck  ; 1m  Fauvette 
sylvicole  of  Vieillot ; Lai  verde  of  Savi ; Griiner  Sanger 
of  Meyer ; and  Schivir  render,  Urosschniibliger , and  Nor - 
ditcher  Laubvogel  of  Brehm. 

Geographical  Distribution. — A Swedish  summer  visitor, 
but  rare  uiere,  as  it  is  in  northern  Europe  generally.  Of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Pro- 
vence, and  Italy,  in  the  summer.  England  and  Wales, 
but  not  recorded  in  Scotland  nor  identified  in  Ireland. 
Supposed  winter-quarters,  Egypt  and  Asia. 

Habits,  Food,  $c. — The  song,  if  song  it  may  be  called, 
of  this  species  is  to  be  heard  in  the  woodlands  of  England 
and  Wales  in  the  spring,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer,  accompanied  by  a shivering  of  the  wings. 
Mr.  Yarrell  well  describes  the  note  as  resembling  the  word 
twee , sounded  very  long,  and  repeated  several  times  in 
succession,  at  first  but  slowly,  alterwards  much  quicker, 
and  as  accompanied,  when  about  to  conclude,  by  a pecu- 
liar tremulous  motion  of  the  wings,  which  are  lowered  by 
the  side.  A lofty  elm  in  a hedgerow  is  often,  he  observes 
with  equal  truth,  selected  as  the  singing  station,  and  the 
note  is  occasionally  uttered  while  the  bird  wings  its  way 
from  place  to  place. 

Insects  and  their  larva  form  its  food,  which  is  captured 
both  on  the  wing  and  among  the  leaves  of  trees.  The 
oval  and  domed  nest  is  framed,  amid  the  herbage  on  the 
ground,  of  dry  grass,  leaves,  and  a little  moss,  with  a finer 
lining  of  grass  and  hairs,  but  no  feathers,  which  last  are 
present  in  the  nests  of  other  warblers  that  build  on  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  other  two  Sylvuv 
noticed  above.  The  white  eggs,  most  thickly  speckled 
with  purple-red  and  ash,  are  generally  six  in  number. 


wool  lying  hidden  beneath.  The  goats  of  Angora  or  An- 
cyra,  of  Tibet,  and  of  Cashmere  yield  woolly  fibres  of  great 
beauty,  which  not  only  equal  those  of  the  sheep,  but 
greatly  surpass  them  ; this  wool  however,  as  we  sliall  see 
farther  on,  is  too  costly  to  come  prominently  into  competi- 
tion with  that  of  the  sheep. 


tion  with  that  of  the  sheep. 

In  a commercial  and  manufacturing  point  of  view,  a 
notice  of  wool  may  consistently  be  confined  to  that  of  the 
sheep ; and  for  an  account  of  the  growth  and  qualities  of 
sheep’s  wool,  the  attempts  made  to  improve  it,  tne  counties 


sheep ; and  for  an  account  of  the  growth  and  qualities  of 
sheep’s  wool,  the  attempts  made  to  improve  it,  the  counties 
in  England  and  the  countries  abroad  whence  it  is  pro- 
cured, and  the  process  of  shearing,  very  little  more  will  be 
necessary  than  a reference  to  the  article  Sheep  [pp.  350- 
3C2].  The  history  of  wool  in  its  unmanufactured  state,  as 
regards  the  legislative  enactments  to  which  the  com- 
modity has  been  subjected,  forms  however  a distinct  sub- 
ject, and  is  full  of  instruction  in  reference  to  the  principles 
of  commercial  economy.  It  enables  us  to  trace  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  just  opinions  on  such  matters,  and  the 
many  conflicts  by  which  these  changes  were  wrought. 
Wool  as  an  article  of  wealth  has  been  singularly  exposed 
to  these  contests ; for  the  agriculturists  and  the  manufac- 
turers for  ages  took  different  views  of  what  measures  in 
reference  to  the  wool  trade  were  for  the  national  benefit, 
measured  perhaps  by  what  they  deemed  their  own  in- 
terests. The  reason  lies  in  this  circumstance,  that  whereas 
the  silk  and  cotton  manufacturers  work  upon  materials 
brought  wholly  from  abroad,  the  woollen  manufacturer 
employs  materials  both  of  home  and  of  foreign  produce  ; 
and  as  this  applies  to  foreign  as  well  as  to  English  manu- 
facturers, there  have  arisen  four  distinct  points  upon  which 
the  legislature  has  from  time  to  time  had  to  decide,  viz.  the 
free  exportation  of  British  wool ; the  restriction  on  such 
exportation;  the  free  importation  of  foreign  wool;  and  the 
restrictions  on  such  importation.  The  reasons  which  have 
led  the  two  great  class  interests  to  take  opposite  sides  in 
the  question,  and  the  effects  which  that  opposition  has 
had  on  the  wool  trade,  will  be  seen  from  tne  following 
brief  details,  drawn  chiefly  from  8mith  {Memoirs  of  Wool), 
Bischoff  {History  of  Wool),  M’Culloch  ( Commercial  Dic- 
tionary and  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire), 
and  Porter  ( Progress  of  the  Nation). 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  a duty  was  imposed  on  the 
exportation  of  British  wool ; and  great  complaints  were 
made  on  his  increasing  the  duty  in  1290  from  20*.  to  40*. 
per  bag.  Lynn,  Newcastle,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Boston, 


were  appointed  ports  from  whence  wool  might  be  shipped, 
and  at  which  customs’- officers  were  appointed  to  receive 
the  dues.  When  the  king  had  terminated  some  of  the 
wars  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  lowered  the  duty 
from  40*.  to  half  a mark  per  bag  ; but  the  high  duty  was 
again  imposed  at  a subsequent  period.  In  1337  we  hear 
of  the  find  enactment  for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
British  wool;  a measure  coincident  with  the  attempts  of 
Edward  III.  to  encourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Eng- 
's  land.  Subsequently  the  same  king  obtained  grants  of 
wool  as  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  wars ; 
and  the  gross  absurdity  of  his  former  restrictions  could  not 
be  better  shown  than  by  the  fact,  that  while  he  ostensibly 
prohibited  the  export  of  British  wool,  he  sent  his  own 
quota  for  sale  abroad,  as  he  could  there  obtain  a higher 
price  for  it  than  at  home.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  reign  Edward  had  frequent  contests  with  the  Commons 
and  the  merchants  respecting  his  grants  of  wool,  the  duty 
payable  on  wool  sold,  and  the  prohibition  to  exportation, 
WOODY  TI88UE.  [Tissues,  Vegetable.]  the  contests  being  not  bet  ween  agriculturists  and  manu- 

WOOL,  AND  THE  WOOL  TRADE.  The  term ‘wool’  facturers,  but  between  the  king  on  one  side  and  all  his 
is  now  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  fleece  of  the  subjects  on  the  other.  By  a statute  of  27  Kdw.  III.,  the 
sheep.  The  distinction  between  wool  and  hair  is  more  towns  of  Newcastle,  York,  Bristol,  Lincoln,  Norwich, 
easily  understood  than  described.  When  the  wool  brought  Westminster,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  Winchester,  Exeter, 
to  bear  in  the  comparison  is  that  of  sheep,  the  distinction  Caermarthen,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda 
is  tolerably  well  marked;  but  in  various  other  animals  it  "ere  appointed  ‘staples’  for  wool,  that  is,  places  where 
seems  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  ‘ hair’  or  * wool  * be  alone  wool  could  be  sold  ; ‘mayors  of  the  staple’  were  ap- 
the  proper  appellation  for  the  external  covering;  and  hence  pointed  to  seal  every  sack  of  wool  sold  ; a customs’  duty 
perhaps  the  reason  for  the  appropriation  of  the  term  • wool  ’ of  half  a mark  per  sack  was  charged  to  * denizens,’  and  of 
principally  to  the  coating  of  the  sheep.  Wool  compared  ten  shillings  a sack  to  ‘aliens and  the  power  of  export- 
with  hair  is  generally  softer,  more  flexible,  and  more  dis-  ing  was  limited  to  ‘merchant  strangers,’  or  to  Hanse  town 
posed  to  undergo  the  felting  process,  which  imparts  to  it  merchants. 

so  much  value  in  manufactures.  Many  of  the  wilder  ani-  During  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  there 
mals,  such  as  the  beaver,  the  racoon,  the  wild-cat,  and  the  were  repeated  ‘subsidies’  of  wool  to  the  king,  petitions 
otter,  produce  both  hair  and  wool,  the  hair  forming  the  from  towns  concerning  the  places  for  the  staple,  alterations 
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parties  in  respect  to  exportation.  The  same  indeed  may 
be  said  respecting  the  next  two  reigns ; but  by  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  the  * merchants  of  the  staple  * appear  to  have 
acquired  a kind  of  monopoly,  which  was  often  made  a sub- 
ject of  complaint.  Edward  IV.  enacted  that  no  * alien* 
should  export  wool,  and  that  ‘denizens' should  export  it 
only  to  Calais;  and  in  the  next  three  reigns  the  policy 
pursued,  however  mistaken,  seems  to  have  arisen  rather 
from  a hope  of  encouraging  woollen  manufactures  in  Eng- 
land than  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  king.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  the  landowners  of  England,  finding  the  sale  of 
wool  profitable,  began  to  inclose  common  lands  as  sheep 
pasturages  with  so  much  eagerness  as  to  cause  great  com- 
plaints to  be  made  ; and  this  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the 
commencement  of  a new  order  of  proceedings,  so  far  as 
the  cultivators  took  up  a position  really  or  apparently  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  the  people.  It  was  not  however 
till  the  time  of  Charles  I.  that  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
exportation  was  determined  on  seriously ; and  this  seems 
to  have  been,  in  the  first  case,  not  so  much  a measure 
demanded  by  the  manufacturers,  as  a source  of  revenue 
to  the  king  by  granting  licences  to  favoured  persona. 
After  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  however,  the  prohibition 
became  distinctly  enacted ; and,  os  Mr.  M'Culloch  remarks, 

* from  1 660  down  to  1826,  the  export  of  wool  was  strictly 
prohibited.’ 

The  consequences  of  this  prohibition  soon  showed  them- 
selves. The  wool-growers,  shut  out  from  a foreign  market, 
suffered  from  diminution  of  price  ; all  kinds  of  extravagant 
expedients  were  resorted  to,  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  wool ; a system  of  4 wool-running,*  or  smuggling,  be- 
came very  prevalent ; and  many  pamphlets  appeared  from 
parties  taking  opposite  sides  of  tne  question  at  issue.  The 
agriculturists,  thus  restricted  in  respect  to  wool,  insisted  on 
tne  prohibition  of  the  import  of  Irish  cattle,  as  one  means 
of  maintaining  their  rents;  this  disturbed  the  course  of 
trade  between  England  and  Ireland ; and  the  attempts 
made  at  the  instigation  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  to 
compel  the  use  of  woollen  goods  excited  the  hostility  of 
the  silk  and  linen  trades ; and  thus  the  whole  commercial 
stem  became  disarranged.  For  nearly  a century  after 
is  enactment  the  prohibitory  law  ran  counter  to  the  in- 
terests of  nearly  all  classes  except  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers ; and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtftil  whether  eyen  they 
derived  benefit  from  it. 

Smith,  in  his  4 Memoirs  of  Wool,’  has  enumerated  a vast 
number  of  pamphlets,  published  in  the  last  century,  of  the 
following  general  tenor : from  English  wool-growers,  to 
show  that  Irish  wool  ought  not  to  be  imported  into  Eng- 
land ; from  English  manufacturers,  to  show  that  Irish  wool 
ought  not  to  be  sent  to  foreign  countries ; from  Irish  gra- 
ziers, to  show  that  both  of  these  restrictions  were  unjust ; 
and  from  foreigners,  to  show  that  the  non-exportation  of 
British  wool  led  to  retaliative  measures  on  their  part.  The 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes  felt  that  they  were 
by  legislative  measures  thrown  into  antagonism  ; and  there 
arose  from  time  to  time  complaints  on  both  sides.  For 
instance,  in  1752.  the  woollen  manufacturers  presented  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  they  stated 
that ' In  order  to  distinguish  each  grower’s  sheep  feeding 
on  common  grounds,  it  nas  been  the  antient  custom  to  put 
a mark  of  pitch,  tar,  and  other  ingredients,  capable  of 
enduring  the  severities  of  the  weather,  upon  some  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  sheep ; but  of  late  years  they  have  in 
many  places  loaded  the  fleece,  as  well  on  the  sheep  feed- 
ing on  common  as  in  inclosed  grounds,  with  such  excessive 
quantities  of  marking  stuff,  in  order  to  increase  its  weight, 
that  the  manufacture  has  been  rendered  universally  dif- 
ficult, and  too  frequently  unproductive.’ 

A slight  sketch  of  what  occurred  in  1781  will  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  usual  state  of  party  feeling  concerning 
the  wool  trade,  for  a period  long  subsequent,  as  well  as 
long  previous,  to  that  date.  The  price  of  wool  being  low, 
meetings  were  held  in  Lincolnshire  and  elsewhere,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  great  landowners  ; at  which  petitions 
to  parliament  were  agreed  to,  praying  4 that  British  wrool 
might  be  exported,’  and  that 4 Irish  wool  might  be  ex- 
cluded from  England.’  Thereupon  the  Yorkshire  manu- 
facturers met,  and  came  to  resolutions  that 4 the  exporta- 
tion of  wool  would  be  ruinous  to  the  trade  and  manufac- 
turers of  England,’  that  4 the  manufacturers  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  want  of  employment,’ 
and  that 4 the  importation  of  Irish  woollen  yarn  ought  to 


be  interdicted.’  The  worsted  manufacturers  were  particu- 
larly vehement;  for  they  had  a notion,  whether  correct  or 
not,  that  no  other  country  produced  long  combing  or 
worsted  wools  equal  to  that  of  Lincolnshire  ; and  that  if 
they  could  keep  the  whole  of  this  wool  in  England,  they 
might  perhaps  retain  a monopoly  of  the  worsted  trade. 

The  union  with  Ireland,  in  1800,  was  another  cause  of 
disagreement  in  the  wool  trade.  By  one  of  the  resolutions 
of  parliament  preparatory  to  that  measure,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  two  countries  should  be  placed  on  an 
equality,  as  regards  bounties,  prohibitions,  &c.,  on  the 
natural*  produce  of  each.  One  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
legalize  the  transit  of  wool  from  England  to  Ireland;  and 
the  manufacturers  in  a body  opposed  it.  A petition  was 
signed  by  113  manufacturing  firms  in  the  woollen  districts; 
and  Mr.  Law  (afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough)  was  engaged 
to  defend  the  cause  of  the  petitioners  before  parliament. 
Mr.  Wilberforcc  subsequently  opposed  this  clause  in  the 
bill,  but  without  success ; and  thus  was  effected  one  step 
in  the  attainment  of  increased  power  on  the  part  of  the 
English  wool-growers ; and  another  step  was  made  in 
1802,  by  the  imposition  of  a duty  of  iw.  3d.  per  cwt.  on  the 
importation  of  all  foreign  woof.  This  latter  measure  of 
course  enhanced  the  comparative  price  of  English  wool. 
It  had  long  been  urged  that  foreign  wool  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  some  kinds  of  goods,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  imports  became 
considerable.  Year  after  year  the  quantity  increased,  and 
by  18(0  it  reached  four  million  pounds  in  the  year,  being 
about  Ath  part  of  the  quantity  required  in  the  manufac- 
ture. This  alarmed  the  landowners,  who  thereupon  pro- 
cured the  duty  of  5s.  3d. 

At  various  times  the  leading  agriculturists  made  laud- 
able attempts  to  improve  the  quality  of  English  wool,  by 
introducing  the  Spanish  Merino  sheep;  but  they  still  found 
that  when  their  wools  came  into  tne  market  with  those 
from  Spain  and  Saxony,  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the 
import  duty,  commanded  a more  ready  sale  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finer  cloths.  Hence  an  increase  of  the  im- 
port duty  was  constantly  urged  upon  the  government,  and 
such  an  increase  was  made  to  a small  extent  in  1813,  by 
fixing  the  duty  at  6».  fid.  instead  of  5s.  3d.  per  cwt.  But 
this  not  satisfying  the  landowners,  renewed  demands  were 
made ; and  by  the  year  1816  parties  were  placed  in  a 
curious  antagonism,  which  may  be  thus  represented 
Landowners’  Claim*.  Muafertiirrr*’  Claim*. 

Restricted  imports.  "1  ( Unrestricted  imports. 

Unrestricted  exports.  ) 1 Restricted  exports. 

These  imports  and  exports  relate  only  to  wool  in  its  un- 
manufactured state.  The  landowners  wished  to  keep  out 
foreign  wool,  that  their  own  might  command  a higher 
price  ; and  at  the  same  time  wished  for  an  unrestricted 
foreign  market  for  their  own  wool.  The  manufacturers,  on 
the  other  hand,  wished  for  a free  import  of  foreign  wool, 
because  it  was  best  adapted  for  their  work  ; and  at  the 
same  time  wished  to  prevent  the  export  of  British  wool,  as 
a means  of  monopolizing  woollen  manufactures.  Each 
party  argued  consistently  with  liberal  policy  in  one  in- 
stance, but  displayed  the  narrow  spirit  ol  monopoly  in  the 
other ; there  was  a right  and  a wrong  on  each  side,  a liberal 
and  an  illiberal ; and  the  two  parties  were  so  far  pretty 
equally  matched. 

In  most  of  the  subsequent  measures  taken  by  the 
two  parties  in  reference  to  the  wool  trade,  the  peers  and 
commoners  belonging  to  Yorkshire  generally  took  the 
manufacturers’  view  of  the  question ; while  those  in  the 
sheep-rearing  counties  took  the  opposite  view  ; and  peti- 
tions and  resolutions  were  poured  forth  in  abundance  by 
both  parties.  In  1818  the  matter  was  brought  on  in  par- 
liament by  the  agriculturists,  and  lost  by  only  a very  small 
majority  ; but  in  the  following  year  the  country  wa*  taken 
by  surprise  by  a government  proposition,  which  was  carried 
by  a large  majority,  to  increase  the  import  duty  on  foreign 
wool  from  Br.  H<L  to  56*.  per  cwt.  This  did’  not  fail  to 
rouse  the  manufacturers,  who  were  soon  in  a condition  to 
show  that  the  high  duty  occasioned  a considerable  decline 
in  the  export  of  woollen  goods ; since,  while  on  the  one 
hand,  the  English  wool,  unmixed  with  foreign,  was  un- 
fitted for  the  production  of  fine  cloth,  so  on  the  other 
hand,  the  expense  of  using  high  taxed  foreign  wool  pre- 
vented them  from  competing  successfully  with  foreign 
manufacturers. 

The  depressed  state  of  the  woollen  trade,  partly  conse- 
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quent  on  this  impolitic  tax,  was  one  of  the  moving  causes 
to  the  disturbances  in  the  north  between  1819  and  1821 : 
anil  the  attention  of  the  government  was  repeatedly 
directed  to  this  matter,  by  the  opposite  statements  of  dif- 
ferent parties.  An  attempt  was  made  in  parliament  to  get 
the  tax  repealed  in  1820,  but  without  success.  On  March 
13,  1821,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  made  an  announcement  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  reply  to  petitions  on  the  subject, 
which  is  important  as  being  perhaps  the  first  distinct 
authoritative  recognition  of  those  just  principles  which  had 
hitherto  been  neglected  by  both  parties.  Speaking  of  the 
manufacturers,  lie  said,  ‘ It  had  originally  been  offered  to 
them,  before  the  enactment  of  the  new  duties,  that  if  they 
themselves  would  agree  to  a free  export  of  wool,  then  go- 
vernment would  relinquish  the  duty  now  complained  of 
that  is,  that  the  government  would  adopt  a liberal  system 
on  the  one  hand,  if  the  manufacturers  would  do  so  on  the 
other.  This  was  clearly  the  admission  of  an  important 
principle,  which,  if  acted  on  earlier,  would  have  wrought 
valuable  results.  But  the  woollen  manufacturers  would 
not  accept  the  repeal  of  the  tax  at  the  expense  of  what 
they  seemed  to  think  a greater  evil — the  free  exportation  of 
British  wool ; and  consequently  the  attempt  fell  to  the 
ground.  Throughout  1822  and  1823  repeated  meetings 
were  held,  speeches  made,  and  petitions  signed ; and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Robinson  (now,  earl  of  Ripon),  after 
alluding  to  the  peculiar  tinge  of  monopoly  shown  in  the 
arguments  of  both  parties,  proposed  to  admit  the  export  of 
British  wool  at  a duty  of  one  penny  per  pound,  and  tne  im- 
port of  foreign  wool  at  an  equal  duty — thus  showing  to 
both  parties  the  same  meed  of  fairness.  Neither  party 
seemed  very  well  pleased  with  the  proposal,  but  ministers 
brought  it  before  parliament,  and  carried  it  into  a law.  In 
the  following  year,  1825,  Mr.  Huskisson  carried  some  of 
his  measures,  which  still  further  opened  the  woollen  trade. 

Two  years  passed  over  pretty  quietly : but  in  1828  the 
wool-growera  renewed  their  old  complaints,  and  asked  for 
the  re-imposition  of  the  export  duty  as  a means  of  afford- 
ing to  them  higher  prices  lor  their  wool.  The  House  of 
Lords  appointed  a Committee  of  Inquiry,  before  whom 
were  examined  witnesses  in  favour  respectively  of  all  the 
four  sub-parties  (for  the  manufacturers  were  often  alluded 
to  ns  being  divided  into  the  ' long-wool  interest’  and  the 
‘ short -wool  interest while  the  wool-growers  were  in 
some  cases  the  * Merino  interest,’  and  in  others  the  ‘South 
Down  interest').  The  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee appears  to  have  convinced  the  government  that  it 
would  be  wrong  policy  to  rc-imposc  the  import  duty  as  a 
protective  measure ; and  there  has  not  since  then  been  any 
renewal  of  the  obnoxious  duties. 

Many  of  the  legislative  enactments  here  alluded  to  de- 
pend evidently  on  some  peculiarity  in  foreign  wool  which 
fits  it  for  manufacture  ; and  this  was  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1828, 
where  several  eminent  manufacturers  stated  that  they 
could  scarcely  find  a sale  for  any  woollen  cloths  if  made« 
wholly  of  English  wool.  This  superiority  in  the  Merino 
wool  led  to  a laudable  attempt  on  the  part  of  George  III. 
to  introduce  the  Merino  sheep  into  England.  He  pro- 
duced a new  breed  by  crossing  the  Merino  with  English 
sheep,  and  tried  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  both. 
But  the  wool  never  attained  such  excellence  as  to  induce 
the  manufacturers  to  give  a price  adequate  to  the  trouble 
of  rearing  the  sheep,  and  after  some  time  the  king  pre- 
sented his  flock  to  various  eminent  graziers.  In  Mr.  Bis- 
chofTs  * History  of  Wool’  there  are  letters  of  so  late  a date 
as  1K42,  from  Lord  Western,  the  object  of  which  is  to  de- 
tail his  lordship's  proceedings  in  respect  to  some  Merino 
sheep  presented  to  him  by  George  111. : by  crossing  Merino 
rnnw  with  long-wool  ewes,  a breed  had  been  produced 
which  yields  a good  carcass  for  the  market  and  a good 
fleece  of  long  wool.  It  appears  however  that  the  produc- 
tion of  short  or  clothing  wool,  for  which  the  Merino  sheep 
in  its  natural  state  is  so  valuable,  has  not  been  a proposed 
object  of  attainment  in  these  experiments. 

The  wool  of  the  goat  [Ancyra  ; Cashmere;  Goat; 
Tibet],  as  a material  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  has 
been  an  object  of  some  attention  among  naturalists  anil 
graziers.  In  the  articles  just  referred  to,  the  nature  of 
this  wool  and  the  places  of  growth  are  mentioned ; hut 
it  is  fitting  here  to  allude  to  an  nttempt  made  to  naturalize 
in  England  the  animals  which  yield  this  beautiful  shawl- 
wool  : the  ' Transactions  * of  the  Society  of  Arts  is  our  au- 


thority. About  Ihe  year  1820  two  agents  were  sent  out 
by  the  French  government  to  Tibet,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  some  of  the  shawl-goats  to  Europe.  After  many 
difficulties,  a few  of  the  goats  reached  Paris  in  1823,  from 
which  Mr.  Tower,  a gentleman  of  Essex,  procured  two 
rams  and  two  ewes.  These  he  tended  carefully,  and  by 
1828  his  stock  increased  to  27,  and  in  1833  to  more  than 
50.  Mr.  Tower  had  a shawl  or  two  made  from  the  wool ; 
but  the  quantity  yielded  by  each  animal  was  so  small  as 
to  render  the  attempt  a failure  in  a commercial  point  of 
viewr.  Since  then  attempts  have  been  made  to  combine 
the  Cashmere  with  the  Angora,  but  we  do  not  know  with 
what  result. 

A few  statistical  details  may  now  be  given  to  show  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  wool-trade,  in  respect  both  to 
British  and  to  foreign  produce.  These  will  be  derived 
chiefly  from  Mr.  BucnofTs  work,  which,  published  in 
1842,  brings  down  the  information  nearly  to  that  period. 

In  the  year  1800  Mr.  Luccock  estimated  the  quantity  of 
wool  produced  in  England  and  Wales  thus  : — 

Short  wool  , . 202,737  packs 

Long  wool  . . 131,794  „ 

Skin  wool  • . 58,705  „ 


393,230  „ 

Mr.  Hubbard’s  estimate  for  1828  was — 

Short  wool  . . 129,917  packs 

Jxrng  wool  . . 263,847  „ 

Skin  wool  • . G9.405  „ 


403,109  „ 

a pack  being  equal  to  240  lbs.  It  has  often  been  asserted 
that  the  attempts  lo  improve  the  quality  of  English 
mutton  have  deteriorated  the  quality  of  the  fine  wool,  but 
increased  the  quantity  of  the  long  wool ; and  this  seems 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  numbers  here  given. 

Mr.  Bischoff  gives  a table  to  show  the  quantity  of 
foreign  wool  imported  every  year  from  1741  to  1841.  This 
we  will  condemn  to  a quinquennial  form,  thus: — 


Foreign  Wool  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

)b». 


1771 

1.829,772  ! 

I 1790 

4,510.534 

1 1821 

9,770,103 

1776 

2.0G2.628 

1801 

7,37L774 

1820 

43,795,281 

1781 

2,478,332  ! 

1806 

7,333,993 

1 1831 

31,652,029 

17«C 

1,554,637  ■ 

1811 

4,739,972 

1 1830 

04,239,977 

1791 

3,014.511  , 

1810 

13,030,241 

1841 

49,710,390 

These  numbers  sufficiently  show  how  prone  English 
woollen  manufacture  is,  when  left  to  itself,  to  derive  aid 
from  the  use  of  foreign  wool. 

All  the  finer  wools  used  to  be  brought  from  Spain  ; but 
in  1705  the  elector  of  Saxony  imported  into  his  dominions 
a few  Merino  sheep,  which  have  liad  a most  surprising  in- 
fluence on  the  trade  in  wool.  The  Saxony  Merinos,  instead 
of  degenerating,  improved  upon  their  Spanish  progenitors, 
and  the  wool  afforded  by  them  has  almost  driven  the 
Spanish  wool  out  of  the  English  market.  This  may  be 
shown  thus : — 


* 1800.  ; 1810.  1820.  1840.’ 

Wool  imported  lh*.  u>«.  lb*.  n». 

from  Spain  . 0,062,824  5,952,407  3,530,229  1,200,905 
Wool  imported 

from  Germany  412,304  778,835  5,113,442  21,812.099 
From  which  it  appears  that  in  1800  the  imports  of  wool 
from  Spain  were  14  times  as  large  as  from  Germany ; 
whereas  in  1840  those  from  Germany  were  17  limes  as 
large  as  those  from  Spain,  making  a relative  increase  of 
238  to  1 in  favour  of  Germany  in  forty  jHr*. 

Another  table  gives  the  proportions  imported  from  38 
different  countries  in  nine  successive  years ; but  35  of 
these  are  so  small  in  amount  that  they  may  conveniently 
be  grouped  together,  thus : — 

Bales  of  Wool  imported  in 


IB). 

1831. 

1.-05. 

IKK. 

From  Germany 

72,770 

02,553  69,032 

90,450 

„ Spain  . 

20.714 

13,999 

8.582 

23,453 

„ Australia. 

14,948 

16.279 

19,702 

22,793 

„ All  others 

12,242 

44,038  37,482 

70,227 

1M-. 

ISM. 

1S30. 

I (HO. 

1841. 

From  Germany 

53.359 

79.320 

08,082 

63,270 

62,483 

„ Spain 

13.102 

8,5*  * 

11,730 

C.842 

8,003 

„ Australia 

3&318 

32,200 

39, 100 

41,025 

53,015 

„ All  others 

GO, 735 

60,226 

80,019 

74,934 

90,081 
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The  value  of  English  wool  from  1741  to  1790  was  from 
6 d.  to  13rf.  per  lb. ; the  lowest  price  being  in  1779,  the 
highest  in  1772,  and  the  most  usual  from  8d.  to  9 d.  From 
1791  to  1840  the  price  of  South  Down  wool  varied  from 
7 d.  in  1820  to  36d.  in  1809;  while  that  of  Kent  long 
wool,  within  the  same  period,  varied  from  9 d.  in  1829  to 
2Ad.  in  1818.  In  1824  the  restrictions  to  the  exportation 
of  British  wool  were  removed  ; the  exports  were  18,000  lbs. 
in  that  year,  280,000  lbs.  in  1827,  and  nearly  5,000,000  lbs. 
in  1840 ; thus  showing  that  both  the  imports  and  exports 
of  wool  have  prodigiously  increased,  when  the  commerce 
in  this  article  was  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  course. 

WOOL-TREE,  a species  of  Eriodendron,  a genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  8terculiacese.  The 
wool-trees  are  large  trees,  with  a spongy  wood  which  is 
used  for  little  besides  making  canoes  in  the  districts  where 
they  grow.  The  leaves  are  palmate,  and  the  flowers  are 
large,  red,  white,  or  scarlet,  and  rising  singly  or  in  clusters 
from  the  sides  or  tops  of  the  branches.  The  calyx  is  naked, 
irregularly  5-Iobed,  with  the  lobes  usually  twin ; the  ]>etals 
are  5,  joined  together,  and  are  connected  with  the  column 
of  the  stamens  at  the  base.  The  filaments  of  the  stamens 
are  joined  together  into  a short  tube  at  the  base,  and 
divided  into  5 bundles  at  the  apex  : these  bundles  are  fili- 
form, and  each  bears  1, 2,  or  3 linear  or  anfractuous  anthers 
at  the  apex,  which  have  the  appearance  of  one  anther,  ! 
and  are  either  adnate  or  versatile.  The  stigma  is  5-  or  6-  j 
cleft.  There  arc  six  species  of  Eriodendron,  five  of  which 
are  natives  of  America,  and  one  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

E.  anfractuosum  has  versatile  anfractuous  anthers ; 
leaves  with  ft,  7,  or  8 entire  cuspidate  leaflets,  glaucous 
beneath  and  a usually  prickly  trunk.  This  tree  attains  a 
height  of  150  feet  or  more.  There  arc  two  varieties 
described,  the  one  growing  in  the  East  Indies  and  the 
other  in  Guinea.  They  differ  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers.  The  Indian  species,  R.  a.  Indicum , has  flowers 
yellowish  inside  and  white  outside,  whilst  the  Guinea 
species,  R.  a.  Africanum,  has  large  crimson  flowers.  In 
Guinea  this  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  and  tallest  of  the 
forest-trees,  and  the  trunk  is  employed  for  making  the 
largest-sized  canoes. 

E.  Samamna  has  versatile  anfractuous  anthers ; leaves 
with  5-7  oblong,  quite  entire,  acuminated  leaflets ; Uie 
petals  obovately  spatulate,  covered  with  glabrous  down  on 
the  outside.  The  flowers  are  cream-coloured  and  are 
seated  on  the  tops  of  the  branches.  The  wool  contained 
in  the  fruit  is  called  in  Brazil  Samamna,  and  is  used  for 
stuffing  pillows,  bolsters,  beds,  See.  It  is  found  in  Brazil 
near  tne  river  Yupura. 

E.  Jasminodorum  has  anfractuous  anthers ; a jointed 
style ; leaves  with  3 ovate,  acute,  entire  leaflets ; the 
petals  reflexed  ; the  tube  of  the  stamens  thickened  at  the 
top  and  entire,  with  the  filaments  1-anthered.  This  plant 
is  a native  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Novas.  It 
has  white  flowers  smelling  very  like  to  those  of  the  ja*» 
mine,  whence  its  name.  The  wool-trees  may  be  grown  in 
this  country  with  heat  They  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings whicn  will  root  freely  in  sand  under  a hand-glass, 
but  the  plants  which  are  produced  from  seeds  thrive  oest. 
They  do  not  usually  produce  their  beautiful  flowers  till 
they  are  of  large  size  in  their  native  countries  ; therefore  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  they  should  flower  in  this  country. 

(Don's  Miller.) 

WOOLD,  WOUD,  or  WELD,  is  the  common  name 
given  to  one  of  the  species  of  Reseda,  a genus  of  plants 
the  type  of  the  natural  order  Resedacese,  to  which  the 
common  mignonette  belongs.  The  genus  Reseda,  from 
sedo,  to  calm  or  appease,  because  it  is  applied  as  a 
fomentation  to  relieve  pain,  is  known  by  the  flowers  pos- 
sessing a calyx  almost  divided  to  the  base  with  four,  five, 
or  six  narrow  segments;  the  petals  are  cleft  and  equal  in 
number  to  the  segments  of  the  calyx ; the  capsule  is  blad- 
dery, and  has  a hole  at  the  top  when  ripe.  All  the  species 
belongingto  this  genus  are  herbaceous  or  slightly  shrubby 
plants.  The  species  known  by  the  name  of  Woold  is  the 
Reseda  luteota ; it  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Dyers’ 
Weed,  Yellow  Weed,  and  Wild  Woad.  It  has  lanceolate 
entire  leaves,  furnished  with  a tooth  on  each  side  at  the 
base ; the  calyx  4-cleft ; the  upper  petal  quinquefid,  the 
lateral  petals  trifid,  and  the  lower  ones  bifid  or  simple. 
This  plant  is  a native  of  all  Europe  in  pastures,  fallow- 
fields,  dry  banks,  old  walls,  and  waste  places.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  often  cultivated.  This 


plant  was  formerly  made  much  use  of  for  the  sake  of  the 
vellow  dve  which  it  imparts  to  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and 
linen.  The  demand  for  this  dye  is  not  constant,  so  that 
varying  quantities  of  it  are  cultivated,  and  it  is  sold  for 
very  different  prices.  The  mode  of  using  the  plant  as  a 
dye  varies.  .Sometimes  it  is  gathered  green,  and  treated 
as  woad  and  indigo ; but  it  is  mostly  collected  when  dry, 
and  a decoction  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing.  The 
colouring  matter  of  the  plant  has  been  separated  by  Chev- 
reul,  ana  called  Luteoltne.  It  may  be  obtained  by  sub- 
limation in  the  form  of  long  necdle-like  transparent  yellow 
crystals.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water ; it  is  quite 
soluble  in  alcohol  ana  art  her,  and  combines  with  both  acids 
and  bases.  After  boiling  the  plant  for  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  a clear  decoction  is  the  result,  which  is  rapidly 
decomposed  in  tha  air.  Hence  the  necessity  of  using  this 
dye  immediately.  The  following  table  gives  the  result  of 
tne  action  of  certain  reagents  on  the  decoction : — 

Solution  of  isinglass  ...  a slight  turbidity. 
Litmus-paper  . . . . .a  faint  reddening. 

Potash  lye a golden  yellow  tint. 

Solution  of  alum  ....  a faint  yellow. 

Protoxide  salts  of  tin  . . .a  rich  yellow. 

Acetate  of  lead  ....  ditto. 

Salts  of  copper  . . . .a  dirty  yellow-brown. 

Sulphate  of  red  oxide  of  iron  a brown,  passing  into  olive. 

A green  dye  is  produced  by  dipping  blue  cloths  in  a 
decoction  of  woolu.  A lac  is  also  made  from  the  decoc- 
tion with  alum,  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potassa.  The  pigment  known  by  the  name  of  Dutch 
pink  is  obtained  from  the  Reseda  luteola.  The  following 
account  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  plant  is  taken  from 
Don's  4 Gardener’s  Dictionary — ' The  seeds  are  sown 
usually  alter  barley  is  taken  off  the  ground  in  autumn,  or 
it  is  very  commonly  sown  with  barley  in  the  spring  ; but 
the  first  mode  is  the  best,  because  the  plants  make  some 
progress  the  firet  year,  and  in  the  following  season  they 
will  be  twice  the  size  of  those  sown  in  spring.  After  the 
ground  has  been  well  ploughed  and  harrowed,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  broad-cast,  of  which  one  gallon  is  suffi- 
cient for  an  acre.  Unless  the  ground  is  very  poor,  it  will 
not  require  any  dung.  The  best  crops  however  will  be 
the  result  of  drilling  and  cultivating  the  crop  alone.  The 
' drills  may  be  a foot  apart,  and  the  plants  six  inches  dis- 
tance in  the  rows.  The  plants  should  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds  by  hoeing.  When  seeds  are  required  a small  por- 
tion should  be  left  standing  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
plants  should  be  pulled  as  the  seeds  ripen.  The  whole 
crop  may  be  cleared  off  before  the  time  of  sowing  wheat, 
which  is  the  best  crop  to  follow  dyer’s-woold.  The  crop 
is  taken  by  pulling  the  entire  plant ; some  pull  it  when  in 
flower,  others  pull  it  earlier,  but  the  last  appears  to  be 
the  best.  In  performing  the  work  the  plants  are  drawn 
up  by  the  roots  in  small  handfuls,  and  set  up  to  dr)'  after 
being  tied  with  one  of  the  stalks ; sometimes  however  they 
become  sufficiently  dr)',  without  being  set  up,  by  turning. 
These,  after  they  have  been  completely  dried,  are  tied  up 
into  bundles,  and  sold  by  the  name  of  n’eld-cord' 

Linnaeus  observed  with  regard  to  the  nodding  spikes  of 
yellow  flowers  possessed  by  the  woold,  that  they  followed 
the  course  of  the  sun  in  their  nutation,  and  that  they  even 
did  this  when  the  sky  was  obscured  by  clouds.  They  point 
to  the  east  in  the  morning,  to  the  south  at  noon,  to  the 
west  in  the  evening,  and  to  the  north  at  night. 

(Don’s  Miller;  Burnett’s  Outlines ; Ure's  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures.) 

WOOLER.  fNoRTHITMBKRLAXD.] 

WOOLHOUSE,  JOHN  THOMAS,  an  English  surgeon 
who  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye.  For  this  purpose  he  travelled  throughout 
Europe,  and  became  known  to  the  principal  men  of  science 
of  his  day.  He  wrote  many  works  on  the  eye  and  its 
diseases.  They  are  all  written  in  French,  and  were  pub- 
lishcd  in  Pans,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  nave 
resided  in  France.  His  best  works  arc  his  * Catalogue 
d'lnstrumcns  pour  les  Operations  des  Yeux,’  published  in 
8vo.  at  Paris  in  1696,  and  his  4 Experiences  des  diftcrentes 
Operations  manuelles  et  des  Guensons  spreifiques  qu’il  a 
practiquees  aux  Yeux.’  This  last  book,  which  contains  a 
good  account  of  the  various  operations  performed  at  the 
time  it  was  written,  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1711.  His 
tooks  are  all  written  in  an  inflated  style,  and  were  evi- 
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dently  intended  to  advance  his  views  in  the  practice  of  his 
art.  He  wrote  against  Hcister  on  the  seat  of  cataract,  in 
which  he  contended  that  it  was  not  in  the  crystalline  lens. 
There  is  at  present  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. London,  a manuscript  work  by  Woolhouse,  entitled 
* Traite  des  Maladies  dc  1‘CEiI,’  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
This  work  is  mure  complete  tlian  his  other  works,  but  was 
never  published. 

( Biog.  Med .;  Woolhouse’s  IVot  ks,  at  College  of  Sur- 
geons.) 

WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  MANUFACTURES. 
The  manufactures  in  wool  and  in  worsted  are  so  closely 
connected,  in  reference  both  to  their  past  history  and  to 
the  industrial  arrangements  involved  in  them,  that  it  will 
be  convenient  to  treat  of  them  under  one  heading.  Wools 
are  divided  into  two  great  classes — clothing-wools  and 
combing-woo/s,  or  ihort-woola  and  long -wool* ; and  the 
fabrics  woven  from  them  are  termed  woollens  or  i cor  sleds 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  is  employed.  Clothing- 
wools  possess  in  high  perfection  that  peculiar  property 
which  enables  the  fibres  to  ‘felt’  or  interlace  one  among 
another,  and  to  form  thereby  the  dense  compact  material 
3?  which  men’s  garments  are  so  largely  made  in  this  coun- 
try [Hat,  p.  64;  Sheep,  p.356]  ; whereas  rombing-wools, 
though  long  in  fibre,  arc  deficient  in  the  felting  property, 
and  are  therefore  employed  for  stuffs,  merinos,  hosiery,  and 
a large  number  of  fabrics  which  do  not  undergo  the  felting 
or  fulling  process.  The  manner  in  which  these  differences 
affect  the  routine  of  manufacture  w ill  be  seen  farther  on. 

It  is  probable  that  no  other  of  the  textile  manufactures 
is  so  antient  as  that  of  wool.  Sheep  were  reared  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  use  of 
the  wool  for  clothing  was  soon  adopted.  If  a mass  of 
woollen  fibres  be  pressed  firmly  together  in  a flat  layer, 
the  fibres,  by  virtue  of  their  felting  property,  will  cohere 
into  a continuous  sheet  even  without  the  process  of  wcav-  . 
ing  ; and  this  property  could  not  fail  to  attract  notice.  The 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to  allude  to  the  use  of 
woollen  garments  are  well  known;  and  we  have  indirect 
evidence  from  various  quarters  to  show  the  prevalence  of 
a similar  custom  in  the  East  generally,  in  early  times.  The 
spinning  of  the  fibres  was  most  probably  effected  by  the 
fingers;  while  the  thistle  or  teazle,  as  at  present,  was  used 
to  comb  out  the  fibres ; the  dyeing  of  the  threads,  too,  it 
is  quite  evident,  was  well  understood  by  the  antieuts. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  of  a domestic  character ; but  yet  it  would  seem  that 
the  clothing  of  large  armies  must  nave  required  arrange- 
ments of  a more  extensive  kind.  'Hie  natives  of  India, 
after  the  epoch  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  that 
country,  made  shawl-cloths  of  exquisite  beauty,  consist- 
ing, as  is  supposed,  of  short  wool  woven  without  feitiug; 
and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  may  have  derived  some  of 
their  modes  of  proceeding  from  such  a quarter.  But 
however  this  may  he,  the  Romans  of  both  sexes  wore  , 
woollen  garments  very  generally. 

The  decay  of  the  arts  consequent  on  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians  into  Rome  did  not  appear  to  have  extended  to 
this  manufacture : woollen  clothing  was  still  made  in  | 
most  of  the  countries  where  the  Romans  had  established 
colonies  ; and  there  are  indications  that  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  manufacture  became  the  occupation  of  a particu- 
lar fraternity  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  wool  employed 
was  at  first  the  produco  of  their  own  country ; but  they 
afterwards  imported  wool  from  other  countries,  and  car- 
ried on  the  manufacture  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Low 
Countries  became  in  a great  measure  the  clothing  district 
for  Europe.  Spain  produced  cloth  for  herself,  and  acquired, 
about  the  thiiteenlh  century,  considerable  reputation  for 
the  beauty  of  the  fabrics  produced,  consequent,  we  may 
suppose,  on  the  fine  wool  which  the  Spanish  sheep  tia\  e 
for  centuries  produced.  The  Italians  and  French  entered 
upon  this  manufacture  at  a later  period. 

In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  an  inundation 
which  occurred  in  the  Netherlands  drove  many  of  the 
clothiers  into  other  countries,  and  sonic  of  them  came 
to  England.  William  of  Malmesbury  says  Dial  the  king, 
glad  of  such  an  accession,  placed  these  Flemish  clothiers 
first  in  Carlisle  and  then  in  the  western  counties.  From 
that  time  the  mention  of  clothiers  is  frequent  in  the 
old  chronicles;  London,  Oxford,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon, 
York,  Nottingham,  and  Winchester,  being  enumerated  as 
towus  wherein  the  manufacture  was  carried  on ; while  at 


| other  towns  there  were  cloth-dealers  who  paid  a licence- 
duty  to  tile  king  for  the  privilege  of  buying  and  selling  dyed 
; cloths.  It  has  been  stated  [\V ool  and  the  Wool  trade] 
that  the  lung  frequently  had  considerable  revenues  from 
English  woo! ; and  this  circumstance  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  many  laws,  tending  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
, wool  and  the  use  of  English  wool  only  in  our  manufactures. 
Indeed  an  enumeration  of  all  the  laws,  sumptuary  and 
commercial,  passed  by  our  early  kings  in  respect  to  the 
woollen  manufacture,  would  be  as  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
tent as  for  the  absurdity  of  the  laws  themselves.  The  ex- 
clusion of  Spanish  wool  from  English  broad-cloth ; the 
limitation  of  the  width  of  broad-cloth  to  two  yards ; the 
determination  of  the  width  of  striped  cloth  made  at 
Bristol ; the  appointment  of  towns  where  alone  cloth  could 
be  bought  and  sold;  the  appointment  of  the  office  ot 
king's  Aulnager , whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  cloth- 
markets,  and  measure  all  the  cloth  sold,  to  see  that  there 
was  no  deficiency  of  length,  and  who  received  a fee  for 
every  piece  of  cloth  to  which  he  attached  his  seal  : the 
prohibition  to  export  woollen  cloths  until  they  had  Keen 
fulled;  the  granting  of  permission  to  make  certain  coarse 
kinds  of  clotn  three-quarters  of  a yard  in  width ; the  fixing 
of  a leaden  seal  to  pieces  of  cloth  wrought  in  London  ana 
the  suburbs -these  are  some  of  the  laws  by  which  the  go- 
vernment tried  or  hoped  to  regulate  the  manufacture  ; and 
they  will  serve  to  convey  an  iaca  of  the  general  character 
of  others. 

Edward  III.  brought  about  a great  extension  of  the 
manufacture  by  iuviting  over  some  skilful  weavers  from 
the  Netherlands.  Fuller,  in  his  'Church  History,’  gives  a 
veiy  quaint  account  of  the  matter.  English  wool  was  said 
to  be  worked  up  more  successfully  in  the  Netherlands  than 
i in  England ; and  Edward  thought  that  by  getting  over 
some  of  the  Flemings  to  this  country,  he  could  improve 
the  native  manufacture.  This  seems  to  have  been  aone ; 
and  the  following  distribution  of  the  manufacture,  conse- 
quent on  this  immigration,  shows  how  widely  this  branch 
of  industry'  became  spread — Norfolk,  fustians  ; Suffolk, 
baize  ; Essex,  says  and  serges ; Kent,  broad-cloth ; Devon, 
kerseys;  Gloucestershire,  cloth;  Worcestershire,  cloth; 
Wales,  frieze*;  Westmoreland,  cloth;  Yorkshire,  cloth; 
Somersetshire,  serges ; Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Sussex, 
cloth. 

For  several  reigns  subsequent  to  that  of  Edward  III.  the 
woollen  cloths  made  in  England  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  of  a coarse  quality;  the  majority  of  the  manufac- 
turers directing  their  attention  chiefly  to  worsted  fabrics; 
while  the  finer  broad-cloths  were  imported  from  Brabant, 
a proof  that  the  exertions  of  Edward,  though  successful 
in  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  manufacture,  were  not  so  iu 
respect  to  quality.  By  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  ex- 
ports of  English  cloths  became  very  large,  insomuch  that 
when,  through  foreign  wars,  the  markets  of  Spam  and  the 
Netherlands  were  closed  to  the  English,  great  complaints 
arose  among  the  manufacturers,  who  could  not  sell  the 
cloth  which  they  sent  to  Blackwell  Hall,  a kind  of  Cloth 
Hall  w hence  London  dealers  and  merchants  were  supplied. 
About  this  lime  the  manufacture  in  the  counties  of  Somer- 
set, Gloucester,  Wilts,  and  Worcester  was  limited  to  cor- 
porate towns ; and  the  most  absurd  laws  were  passed  to 
confine  it  to  those  favoured  spot* ; but  during  the  reign  ol* 
. Elizabeth,  owing  partly  to  many  of  these  restrictions  being 
I removed,  and  partly  to,  the  immigration  into  England  of 
I many  weavers  driven  from  the  Netherlands  by  the  persecu- 
j tions  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  a considerable  advance  was  made 
| in  the  English  manufacture.  In  the  following  reign  the 
I English  dyers  succeeded  in  obtaining  a law  prohibiting  the 
export  of  cloth  in  the  w hite  or  undyed  state,  under  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  be  gainers  thereby ; but,  like 
many  other  monopolies,  it  defeated  its  ow  n aim  ; the  Dutch 
and  Germans  refused  to  buy  English  cloth  in  the  dyed 
state,  and  thus  the  exports  fell  so  enormously  that  dyers  as 
well  as  manufacturers  lost  by  the  impolitic  prohibition. 

During  the  time  of  Die  Stuarts  a narrow  policy  almost 
ruined  the  manufacture.  At  one  lime  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  get  all  Spanish  wool  brought  Vo  this  country,  and 
to  no  other  countries  ; at  another  time  the  exportation 
of  English  wool,  of  fullers’-earth.  and  other  materials  of 
manufacture,  was  prohibited ; English  clothiers  refused  to 
receive  Flemings  among  them,  from  a feeling  of  jealousy  : 
the  London  merchants  procured  an  act  'prohibiting  all 
foreigner*  from  buying  and  selling;’  and  many  othc* 
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measure*  were  parsed,  cither  by  parliament  or  by  corpo- 
rations, tending  to  cripple  the  free  spread  of  the  trade 
and  manufacture.  Ireland  suffered  severely  by  this  mis- 
chievous system  ; for  after  being  compelled  to  give  up  the 
exportation  of  cattle  to  England,  on  account  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  graziers,  she  turned  attention  to  the  growth 
of  wool ; but  this  offended  the  English  wool-growers  ; and 
if  Irish  cloths  were  sent  to  England,  this  roused  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  English  clothiers ; so  that  from  about  1640  to 
the  end  of  the  century  there  was  one  continuous  struggle 
in  Ireland  to  bear  up  against  the  selfish  policy  of  England 
in  respect  to  wool  and  its  manufactures. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
manufacture  steadily  increased  in  England,  especially  in 
those  fabrics  made  of  long  or  combing  wool.  When  the 
inventions  in  spinning-machinery  gave  the  extraordinary 
impetus  to  the  cotton-manufacture,  that  of  woollen  became 
thrown  comparatively  into  the  shade  ; but  the  application 
of  improved  machinery  has  since  increased  the  power  of 
the  manufacturers ; while  the  great  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  German  and  Australian  wools,  combined  with  the 
maintenance  of  a liberal  policy  in  respect  to  commerce 
and  interchange,  bid  fair  to  give  to  the  woollen  and  worsted 
manufactures  in  England  a more  healthy  tone  than  they 
exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  a subsequent 
page  we  give  a few  statistical  details  illustrative  of  the  ex- 
tent and  localization  of  the  manufacture. 

Processes  of  thb  Woollkn  Manufacture. 

It  has  been  before  explained  that  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture relates  to  such  fabrics  as  require  the  use  of  short  or 
felting  wool.  This  wool  undergoes  a very  large  number  of 
processes  in  the  course  of  the  manufacture.  If  we  take  a 
piece  of  broad-cloth  as  a representative  of  this  manufacture 
generally,  the  following  are  the  successive  prooesses  by 
which  it  is  produced  : — 

1 Sorting  the  woo).  10  Spinning.  18  Fulling. 

2 Scouring  or  washing.  11  Heeling.  19  Scouring. 

3 Dyeing  (when  dyed  12  Warping,  20  Tentering. 

in  the  wool}.  13  Singeing.  21  Teazling. 

4 Willying.  14  Weaving.  22  Shearing. 

5 Picking.  15  Scouring.  23  Brushing. 

6 Oiling.  16  Dyeing  (when  24  Picking. 

7 Scribbling.  dyed  in  the  25  Pressing. 

8 Carding.  cloth).  26  Packing. 

9 Stubbing.  17  Burling. 

About  one-half  of  these,  in  the  most  improved  forms  of 
proceeding,  are  effected  by  machinery  ; and  the  other  half 
by  hand. 

The  sorting  of  the  wool  is  the  first  operation,  and  is  one 
of  much  importance,  since  the  quality  of  the  cloth  depends 
greatly  on  a due  admixture  of  different  kinds  of  wool. 
Each  pack  of  wool  contains  many  different  qualities,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  fleece  whence  it  was  taken,  and 
other  circumstances ; ami  much  tact  and  discrimination  are 
called  for  in  the  separation.  The  sorter  has  to  make  his 
selection  in  relation  to  the  fineness,  the  softness,  the 
strength,  the  colour , the  cleanness,  and  the  weight  of  the 
wool ; and  in  reference  to  these  qualities  he  separates  the 
wool  into  many  parcels,  which  receive  the  names  of— 
rime,’  ‘ choice,’  • super,’  ‘ head,' ' downright*,’  • seconds,’ 
lie  abb,’  ‘ coarse  abb,’  4 livery,’  &c.  With  respect  to 
fineness  Dr.  Parry  found  that  the  finest  fibre  is  that  of 
Spanish  ewe,  the  mean  diameter  of  which  is  ^ of  an  inch  ; 
while  the  coarsest  is  that  of  Wilts  ewe,  measuring  ji,  of  an 
inch.  All  woolly  fibres  are  thicker  at  one  end  than  the 
other ; but  the  less  the  difference  in  that  respect,  the  more 
valuable  is  the  wool ; and  this  is  one  of  tne  favourable 
points  in  Merino  wool.  According  to  the  kind  of  goods  to 
be  made,  so  do  the  several  qualities  in  wool  require  to  be 
studied  ; and  hence  the  importance  of  the  wool-sorter’s 
occupation. 

When  the  proper  kinds  are  selected,  they  are  next 
washed  or  scoured,  to  free  them  from  the  grease  which  in- 1 
variably  attaches  to  them.  The  wool  is  soaked  in  a ley  of 
stale  urine  and  soap  at  a temperature  of  about  12U°,and 
afterwards  rinsed  with  cold  water.  In  large  manufactories 
the  wool  is  passed  between  the  rollers  of  a powerful  press 
after  washing,  to  free  it  from  nearly  all  moisture. 

If  the  cloth  is  dyed  in  the  wool,  that  operation  succeeds 
the  scouring ; but  if  dyed  ‘in  the  piece,’  many  other  pro- 
cesses intervene ; and  it  depends  a good  deal  on  the  kind  of 
colour  as  to  which  plan  is  followed.  Supposing  the  dye- 


ing to  be  completed,  however,  the  wool  undergoes  the  pro- 
cess of  4 willying’  or  4 widowing,’  which  is  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  ‘batting’  or  4 scutching’  in  the  cotton-manu- 
facture ; the  object  being  to  open  and  disentangle  the  locks 
of  wool,  and  cleanse  them  from  sandy  and  other  loose 
impurities.  The  most  improved  machine  for  this  purpose 
is  that  made  by  Mr.  Lilly  of  Manchester,  which  acts  in  the 
following  manner The  willy  is  a kind  of  hollow  trun- 
cated cone,  having  an  axis  running  through  its  centre  : on 
this  axis  are  fixed  three  wheels  of  different  diameters, 
bearing  on  their  circumference  four  longitudinal  bars 
studded  with  sharp  spikes.  The  cone  revolves  with  a 
rapidity  of  three  or  four  hundred  revolutions  per  minute, 
within  an  outer  cylindrical  casing,  whose  inner  surface  is 
armed  with  similar  spikes.  The  machine  is  fed,  by  means 
of  an  endless  apron,  with  wool,  which  enters  at  the  small 
end  of  the  cone,  and  travels  to  the  larger  end  by  virtue  of 
the  centriftigal  force  produced  by  the  rotation.  As  it 
passes  onwards  between  and  among  the  spikes  it  becomes 
opened  and  disentangled,  the  fibres  of  each  lock  separated, 
and  the  impurities  detached.  But  this  is  not  all.  When 
the  wool  has  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  cone,  it.  passes 
into  a receptacle  where  a fan  is  revolving  with  great  rapi- 
dity, by  which  a current  of  air  is  generated  sufficient  to 
blow  away  all  the  dust  mixed  with  the  wool ; while  at  the 
same  time  a kind  of  revolving  cage  distributes  the  wool  in 
a flat  equable  layer  or  stratum.  Thus  the  same  machine 
disentangles  the  fibres,  separates  the  impurities,  blows 
away  the  dust,  and  lays  the  wool  in  a smooth  sheet. 

Some  kinds  of  wool  require  milling  more  than  once  ; but 
thia  is  not  the  case  with  the  finer  qualities.  There  are 
however  frequently  some  impurities  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  the  willy ; and  suon  are  afterwards  picked  out 
by  boys  or  women,  called  4 wool-moaters,’  or  4 wool-pickers.’ 
A further  opening  of  fibres  results  from  the  process  of 
4 scribbling but  before  this  is  effected,  the  wool  under- 
goes that  of  oiling  ; it  being  spread  out  on  a floor,  sprin- 
kled with  olive-oil,  and  well  beaten  with  staves.  The 
scribbling-machine  is  very  similar  in  its  principle  of  action 
to  the  cardin g-mnehine,  both  being  intended  to  separate 
the  fibres  completely,  and  to  lay  them  in  a very  equable 
stratum.  Each  machine  consists  of  several  cylinders,  on 
whose  external  surfaces  are  rows  of  teeth  or  wires.  These 
are  combined  in  a strong  frame,  and  so  fitted  as  just  to 
touch  and  work  against  each  other ; the  wires  on  one 
cylinder  are  bent  in  a direction  contrary  to  those  in  the 
adjoining  one ; so  that  when  all  the  cylinders  are  revolving, 
and  wool  is  applied  to  the  first  one  of  the  series  by  an 
endless  apron,  it  is  caught  from  tooth  to  tooth,  carried 
rapidly  IVoni  cylinder  to  cylinder,  separated  completely 
from  all  entanglement,  and  finally  given  forth  in  the 
shape  of  a delicate  fleece  or  sheet.  It  becomes  wmund  on 
a revolving  roller,  after  having  passed  through  the  scrih- 
bling-machine ; but  when  it  leaves  the  cnrding-machine 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  slender  rods,  cylinders,  or 
pipes,  which  are  called  cardings. 

These  cardings  are  then  spun  into  yam  for  the  use  of 
the  woollen-weaver ; the  process  of  spinning  being  ge- 
nerally effected  by  means  of  the  slnbhing-btlly  or  s/ub- 
bing-machine,  ami  afterwards  by  the  common  jenny  or 
mule-spinning  machines ; the  slubhing-billv  bringing  the 
wool  to  the  state  of  a 9oft  weak  thread,  and  the  spinning- 
machine  giving  it  the  proper  firmness  and  hardness  for 
yam.  The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  appearance 
and  mode  of  action  of  the  slubbing-billy,  ns  described  by 
Dr.  Ure : A A is  a wooden  frame,  within  which  is  a move- 
able  carriage  DD,  running  on  lower  side-rails  no,  on  fric- 
tion-wheels 1, 2.  The  carriage  contains  a number  of  steel 
spindles,  such  as  3,  3,  which  receive  a rapid  motion  from  n 
long  cylinder  F.  by  means  of  separate  cords  passing  round 
the  pulleys  of  the  respective  spindles;  this  cylinder  ia  a 
long  drum  of  tin  plate,  six  inches  in  diameter,  covered 
with  paper,  and  extends  aero**  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
carriage.  The  spindles  are  placed  in  a triune  so  as  to  stand 
nearly  upright  at  about  four  inches  apart ; their  lower 
ends  being  so  formed  as  to  act  as  pivots.  The  drum  lies 
horizontally  before  the  spindles,  with  its  centre  a little 
lower  than  the  line  of  the  spindle-pulleVs.  The  drum  re- 
ceive* motion  by  a pulley  at  one  end  with  an  endless  band 
from  a wheel  E,  which  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
main  frame,  and  which  is  turned  by  the  spinner,  placed  at 
Q.  with  his  right  hand  applied  to  a winch ; and  by  this 
movement  the  spindles  are  made  to  revolve  rapidly.  Each 
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spindle  receives  a soft  card  or  slubbing,  which  comes 
through  beneath  a wooden  roller  CC,  at  one  end  of  the 
frame.  A child  is  employed  here,  who  brings  the  card- 
ings from  the  card-engine’,  and  places  them  upon  an  in- 
clined cloth  between  B and  C.  These  cardings,  being 
drawn  beneath  the  roller,  are  then  caught  between  two 
rails  at  G,  and  there  held  fast.  The  wire  7,  the  lever  G, 
and  the  wheel  5,  are  all  concerned  in  the  loosening  of  the 
carding  from  the  rails  at  a particular  period  in  the  opera- 
tion. The  movement  then  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Har- 
greave’a  spinning-jenny ; a small  portion  of  each  carding 
is  allowed  to  pass  between  the  rails  or  clasp ; and  this  I 
portion  is  then  drawn  out  or  elongated  to  the  state  of  a 
thread  by  the  recession  of  the  carriage  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  frame.  Meanwhile  the  spindles  have  been  1 
kept  in  motion,  by  which  a slight  twist  is  imparted  to  the 
thread  or  slubbing.  The  fall  er- wire  K,  and  the  rail  4, 
assist  in  regulating  the  winding  of  the  thread  uniformly  on 
the  spindles.  The  process  then  is  thus  conducted  : a child, 
called  a * piecener,  takes  the  cardings  from  the  carding- 
machine,  and  lays  them  on  the  inclined  apron;  they  are 
thence  carried  up  beneath  the  roller  and  between  the 
clasp,  and  the  workman  or  ‘ slubber,'  by  managing  bis 
moveable  carriage  with  one  hand,  and  the  wheel  which 
turns  the  spindles  with  the  other,  elongates  the  ‘carding' 
into  ‘slubbing,’  and  winds  it  on  the  spindles.  The 
pieceners  are  employed  and  paid  by  the  slubber ; and 
same  years  ago  great  cruelty  was  said  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  children  by  the  workmen  for  any  neglect  of  their  duty ; 
but  the  inspectorship  of  factories  has  removed  such 
sources  of  discredit  to  the  factory  system. 

In  the  spinning  of  the  wool,  which  follows  the  slubbing, 
the  kind  of  machines  employed  and  the  general  character 
of  the  processes  are  so  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  that  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  Cottun- 
SrivNix;  and  Spinning  for  details. 

The  process  next  following  that  of  spinning  is  treating, 
by  which  the  yam  is  worked  up  into  a textile  fabric.  If  it 
be  a plain  cloth,  the  loom  employed  is  very  simple  in  its 
arrangements ; if  it  be  a twill  or  an  ornamental  fabric,  the 
loom  is  somewhat  more  complex  ; but  the  general  arrange- 
ments will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  a reference  to 
Weaving.  Hitherto  woollen  cloths  have  been  principally 
woven  by  hand-weavers ; but  the  power-loom  is  every  year 
becoming  more  and  more  applied  to  this  purpose.  Some 
of  the  cloths  arc  woven  as  broad  as  twelve-quarters,  to 
allow  not  only  for  the  shrinkage  occasioned  in  the  sub- 
sequent process  of  fulling,  but  for  an  edging  or  ‘list,’ made 
either  of  goats*  hair  or  of  coarse  yam,  into  which  the 
tenter-hooks  are  thrust  in  the  process  of  / entering . 

As  the  wool  has  been  dressed  with  oil  before  spinning,  and 
with  size  before  weaving,  it  becomes  necessary  to  despise 
it  from  these  impurities  immediately  after  the  weaving. 


This  is  the  object  of  a second  scouring  process,  in  which 
the  cloth  is  beaten  with  wooden  mallets  in  a kind  of  trough 
or  mill ; soap  and  water  being  let  in  upon  it  find,  and  then 
clear  water.  Being  then  carried  to  the  drying-room,  or 
the  tenter-ground,  it  is  stretched  out  by  means  of  hooks  on 
rails,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a smooth  and  extended  slate. 
It  is  then  taken  into  a room  and  examined  by  * burlcns,’ 
who  pick  out  all  irregular  threads,  hairs,  or  dirt.  Alter 
this  it  is  ready  for  the  important  process  of  fulling  or 
felting,  which  imparts  to  woollen  goods  that  peculiarity  of 
surface  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  all  others.  A 
large  mass  of  cloth  folded  into  many  plies  is  put  into  the 
fulling-mill,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  long-continued 
action  of  two  heavy  wooden  mallets  or  stocks.  Superfine 
cloth  has  four  ful lings  of  three  hours  each,  a thick  solution 
of  soap  being  spread  between  each  layer  of  cloth  every 
time.  During  the  violent  percussions  which  the  cloth 
thus  receives  for  twelve  hours,  the  fibres,  being  at  every 
stroke  strongly  impelled  together,  and  driven  into  the 
closest  possible  contact,  at  length  hook  into  each  other  by 
means  of  the  little  serrations  on  their  surfaces,  until  they 
become  firmly  and  inextricably  united  ; each  thread,  both 
of  the  warp  and  weft,  being  so  compacted  with  those  that 
are  contiguous  to  it,  that ’the  whole  seems  formed  into  one 
substance,  not  liable,  like  other  woven  goods,  to  unravel 
when  cut  with  the  scissors.  This  compacting  process  in 
the  cloth  manufacture  is  effected  by  beating,  and  is  called 
‘fulling;*  in  the  hat-manufacture  it  is  effected  by  pressure 
and  rolling,  and  is  called  ‘felting;*  but  the  two  are  clearly 
analogous  in  principle.  This  process  thickens  the  cloth 
remarkably,  but  diminishes  it  both  in  length  and  breadth 
nearly  one  half.* 

In  the  fulled  state  the  cloth  presents  a woolly  and  rough 
appearance,  to  improve  which  it  goes  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  teazling  or  ratting , and  shearing  or  culling. 
the  object  of  the  first  being  to  raise  the  ends  of  the  fibres 
above  the  surface,  and  of  the  second  to  cut  them  off  to  a 
uniform  level.  The  raising  of  the  fibres  is  effected  by 
thistle-heads,  teazling-cards,  or  wire  brushes.  Teazles  are 
the  seed-pods  of  the  dipsacus  fullonum  [Tkazlk],  having 
Bmall  hooked  points  on  their  surfaces ; and  they  were 
formerly  used  in  the  cloth  manufacture  thus : — a number  of 
these  were  put  into  a small  frame  with  handles,  so  as  to 
form  a kina  of  curry-comb ; and  this  was  worked  by  two 
men  over  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  which  was  suspended 
horizontally,  the  direction  of  working  being  first  parallel 
with  the  warp,  and  then  parallel  with  the  weft.  From  the 
trouble  required  to  clean  the  barbs  of  the  teazles  when 


• Attempt*  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  produce  a cloth  fit  for 
garment.  hy  the  prore-  of  felting  only,  without  the  aid  ot  wearing  ; and  the 
mt  irength  in  the  felt  ot  a hat  (timilarly  produced)  would  aeem  to  *ugur 
well  for  *uch  attempts-  But  hitherto  the  encouragement  gwen  baa  not  been 
such  a*  to  render  the  project  commercially  successful. 
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filled  with  woollen  fibres,  from  the  weakening  of  their 
points  by  the  water  with  which  the  cloth  was  saturated, 
and  from  the  high  price  which  the  large  demand  enabled 
them  to  command  m the  market,  numerous  attempts  were 
made  from  time  to  time  to  substitute  metallic  points;  but 
we  believe  that  from  various  causes  the  teazles  are  still 
preferred,  and  are  now  used  in  a more  efficacious  way  than 
formerly.  The  teazles  arc  arranged  on  a cylinder  in  a 
machine  called  a 4 gig-mill the  cloth  is  stretched  on  two 
cloth-beams;  the  cylinder  moves  in  one  direction  and  the 
cloth  in  another,  and  the  fibres  become  thereby  worked  or 


combed  up.  The  annexed  cut  shows  the  section  of  sueh 
a machine  ; where  the  cloth,  passing  from  a roller  h, 
round  the  rolier  i,  comes  in  contact  with  the  brushes  c on 
the  wheel  a,  and  afterwards  passes  round  g and  / to  the 
roller  k ; the  roller  g being  so  regulated  by  the  pinion  » 
and  the  rack  m as  to  keep  the  cloth  thoroughly  stretched  ; 
and  the  revolving  brush  f being  so  adjusted  as  to  clean 
the  teazling-cards  r.  In  some  recent  machines  the  teazl- 
ing-points  are  made  of  wire,  to  obviate  the  waste  of  30U0 
natural  teazles,  which  takes  place  in  the  dressing  of  one 
piece  of  cloth  ; but  still  the  old  teazles,  seem  to  maintain 
their  supremacy. 

When  the  ends  of  the  fibres  have  been  thus  raised  to 
the  surface,  they  arc  next  sheared  or  cropped,  a process  of 
great  beauty  and  singularity.  Originally  this  process  was 
performed  by  moans  of  large  hand-shears,  the  cloth  being 
stretched  over  a stuffed  table,  and  the  workman  proceed- 
ing to  clip  the  ends  of  the  fibres  in  a regular  and  equable 
manner.  This  was  an  operation  requiring  great  dexterity ; 
and  the  men  who  worked  at  it,  being  in  the  receipt  of 
good  wagzs,  were  so  alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  shear- 
ing machines,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
that  serious  riots  occurred  in  the  west  oi  England.  But 
the  machines  became  by  degrees  extensively  employed. 
Thev  consisted  each  of  a pair  of  shears,  as  in  the  hand- 
met  nod ; but  all  the  movements  were  effected  by  ma- 
chinery. More  recently  a machine  has  been  introduced 
whose  action  is  regulated  on  a different  principle,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  annexed  cut:  bbb  are  disk-formed  cut- 
ters, working  against  a thin  bar  of  steel  a a a,  of  a semi- 
circular form  ; which  cutters  in  their  revolution  travel 
round  against  the  edge  of  the  bar  or  blade  in  such  a way 
ns  to  shave  off  the  filaments  standing  up  on  the  surface  of 
the  cloth  beneath.  The  cloth  is  represented  by  the  shaded 
part.  The  wheel  ccc,  set  in  motion  by  machinery,  im- 
parts action  to  the  circular  cutters  attached  to  it  through 
the  medium  of  the  rack  dd.  It  is  easv  to  see  that,  whether 
the  machine  travels  along  over  the  cloth,  or  the  cloth  tra- 
vels along  beneath  the  machine,  ever)’  part  of  the  fibrous 
surface  is  acted  upon  in  precisely  the  same  way  by  the 
double  rotation  of  tne  wheel  and  the  disk-cutters. 

When  the  cloth  has  been  raised  and  sheared  (which 
operations  are  repeated  two  or  three  times  for  superfine 
cloth),  it  is  brushed  by  a machine  consisting  of  a system 
of  brushes  affixed  to  cylinders;  the  cloth  being  exposed 
at  the  same  time  to  the  action  of  the  brushes  and  of  steam. 
A few  subsequent  operations  are  carried  on,  having  for , 
P.  C.,  No.  1710. 


their  object  the  imparting  of  smoothness,  gloss,  &c.  to  the 
cloth,  preparatory  to  its  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealers. 


A few'  remarks  might  here  be  made  on  the  different 
kinds  of  goods  coming  under  the  denomination  of 4 woollen 
manufactures ;’  but  it  will  be  convenient  first  to  notice  the 
chief 

Processes  of  the  Worsted  Manufacture. 

The  long  wools  for  worsted  fabrics,  not  requiring  to  un- 
dergo the  felting  process,  pass  through  a circle  of  opera- 
tions different  from  those  hitherto  noticed ; since  the  object 
in  view  is  rather  to  lav  the  fibres  in  a parallel  position  than 
to  twist  and  entangle  them  one  among  another.  All 
corabing-wools  are  longer  in  fibre  than  the  clothing-wools, 
but  they  are  subject  to  the  division  into  ‘long’  and  ‘short  ’ 
combing-wools ; the  long,  varying  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
in  length,  being  used  principally  for  coarse  worsted  goods, 
and  the  short,  from  four  to  seven  inches,  being  used  for 
hosiery  and  some  other  purposes. 

After,  the  wool  has  been  sorted,  washed,  and  scoured 
from  the  adherent  grease,  and  dried  in  a heated  room,  it  is 
cairied  to  a machine  called  a 4 plucker,’  containing  a pair 
of  spiked  rollers,  by  the  action  of  which  the  wool  is  cleansed, 
separated,  and  the  fibres  straightened,  preparatory  to  the 
process  of  4 combing.’  In  hand-combing,  which,  until 
modem  times,  was  the  only  mode  followed,  and  which  is 
rather  laborious  work,  the  proceedings  are  somewhat  as 
follow : — The  comber  is  provided  with  a pair  of  combs 
such  as  are  here  represented,  a comb-post  to  which  to 


attach  the  combs,  and  a comb-pot  or  stove  for  heating  the 
teeth.  Each  comb  consists  of  two  rows  of  steel  teeth,  b% 
one  row  longer  than  the  other,  inserted  in  a wooden  stock 
or  head  r,  from  which  protrudes  a handled  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  teeth.  Some  combs  have  three 
rows  of  teeth.  The  workman  first  heats  the  teeth  of  one 
of  the  combs  in  the  stove,  and  fixes  it  in  the  post,  teeth 
uppermost.  He  then  takes  a small  handful  of  wool,  con- 
sisting of  about  four  ounces,  sprinkles  it  with  oil  to  in- 
crease the  pliancy  and  ductility  of  the  filaments,  and  works 
it  about  between  his  hands  to  equalize  the  oil  on  ever)'  part 
of  the  fibres.  The  comber  then  takes  half  the  bundle  of 
oiled  wool,  and  dashes  it  on  the  upturned  teeth  of  the 
comb,  till  it  is  all  deposited  there,  and  caught  between  the 
teeth  sufficiently  firm  to  be  retained.  The  comb  with  its 
wool  is  placed,  points  downwards,  in  the  stove  ; and  tne 
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comber  next  fixes  the  other  heated  comb  in  the  comb-post, 
lays  the  other  half  of  the  bundle  of  wool  on  it,  and  places 
tliis  likewise  in  the  stove.  When  both  combi  with  their 
supply  of  wool  are  properly  warmed,  the  comber  holds  one 
of  them  over  his  knee  with  his  left  hand,  while  seated  on  a 
low  stool,  and  with  the  other  comb,  held  in  his  right  band, 
he  combs  the  wool  upon  the  first,  by  introducing  the 
points  of  the  teeth  of  one  comb  into  the  wool  contained  in 
the  other,  and  drawing  them  through  it.  This  is  retreated 
till  the  fibres  are  laid  parallel.  The  comber  always  begins 
by  introducing  the  points  of  the  teeth  of  one  comb  first 
into  the  extremity  of  the  fleece  contained  in  the  teeth  of 
the  other,  and  he  then  advances  deeper  at  each  succeeding 
stroke,  till  at  length  the  combs  are  worked  as  closely  ns 
possible  without  bringing  the  teetli  in  actual  collision : 
this  plan  is  followed  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  woolly 
fibres  by  too  powerful  an  action  in  the  first  instance. 
The  wool  which  remains  uncombed  on  the  teeth,  and 
which  constitutes  about  one-eighth  of  the  length  of  the 
fibres,  is  unfit  for  spinning  into  worsted,  ami  is  conse- 
quently applied  to  otner  purposes. 

At  a worsted  factory  in  the  north  we  saw  a most  efficient 
combing-machine,  of  which  a portion  is  represented  in  the 


Combing  WlwruJ. 

annexed  cut.  It  consists  of  two  wheels  of  large  diameter, 
like  the  one  here  sketched,  having  wires  placed  round  the 
circumference,  parallel  with  the  axis,  and  pointed  at  one  , 
end  so  as  to  act  like  teeth.  A boy.  silting  on  the  ground, 
strikes  wool  on  the  points  of  the  teeth  in  one  wheel,  so  as 
to  make  it  adhere  to  and  between  them.  The  two  wheels 
are  then  made  to  rotate,  the  distance  between  them 
being  such  that  the  teeth  of  the  one  can  draw  through 
or  comb  the  wool  lying  on  the  teeth  of  the  other.  This 
is  effected  with  great  rapidity ; and  when  the  combing 
is  completed,  the  ‘top’  or  combed  worsted  is  taken  off 
by  a boy  or  girl  in  a continuous  sliver  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  wheel,  while  the  ‘ noils ' or  uncombed  part  is 
removed  by  another  boy. 

When  the  wool  has  been  combed  either  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine, it  is  transferred  to  the  breaking-frame,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  open  out  any  fibres  which  may  have  escaped 
the  action  of  the  combs.  In  this  machine  the  wool,  after 
passing  between  rollers,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a kind 
of  endless  comb,  travelling  round  two  rollers  distant  from 
each  other;  and  the  arrangements  as  to  relative  velocities 
are  such,  that  the  wool  becomes  somewhat  drawn  out  as 
well  as  combed  parallel,  and  leaves  the  machine  in  the 
form  of  a roll  or  narrow  belt. 

The  breaking  being  thus  effected,  the  sliver  of  wool 
proceeds  to  a large  bobbin  or  cylinder,  round  which  it  is 
lapped  into  a continuous  roll.  It  is  then  parsed  a second 
lime  through  a breaking-frame,  having  teeth  finer  and 
more  closely  set  than  the  former.  The  soft  woolly  riband 
is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a machine  analogous  in 
principle  to  the  drawing-lrnme  of  the  cotton  manufacture  ; 
the  object  being  to  extend  the  length,  diminish  the  thick- 
ness. and  equalize  the  number  of  fibres  of  the  sliver. 
Hitherto  the  woolly  fibres  are  merely  slightly  coherent, 
without  having  any  twist ; but  they  are  now  passed  through 


a roving -machine,  preparatory  to  the  process  of  spinning. 
The  working  parts  of  this  machine  are  slightly  shown  in 
section  in  the  annexed  cut.  The  wool-carding  or  sliver 
passes  beneath  a roller  F,  towards  a cylinder  E,  whose  sur- 
face Is  studded  with  points  or  teeth,  another  instance  ol 
the  extensive  application  of  the  combing  process  in  the 
long-wool  manufacture.  The  wool,  after  being  acted  on 
by  these  teetli,  passes  between  the  pair  of  rollers  A,  where 
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it  is  pressed  by  th«  upper  roller  being  urged  downwards 
by  the  weight  C.  Of  these  rollers  the  upper  one  is  of 
wood  covered  with  leather,  and  the  under  one  of  iron, 
fluted  parallel  with  the  axis ; and  the  rollers  being  made 
to  rotate  faster  than  the  feeding-roller  F,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  sliver  of  wool  becomes  elongated  to  a state 
of  still  greater  tenuity  while  passing  between  them.  It 
is  then  caught  by  a second  pair  of  rollers  B,  kept  in  close 
contact  by  the  weight  D ; and  as  these  rotate  still  more 
rnpidlv  than  the  former,  the  sliver  is  still  more  elongated, 
until  It*  thickness  is  so  small  thnt  the  fibres  can  scarcely 
cohere.  But  in  order  to  give  them  the  requisite  coherent 
strength,  they  are  slightly  twisted  by  the  Itobbin  and  fly 
G,  that  beautiful  contrivance  which  is  so  extensively 
adopted  in  the  textile  manufactures.  One  fork  or  leg  of 
the  rotaling  flyer  G is  hollow  or  tubular,  and  down  this 
tube  the  delicate  cord  of  wool  passes ; then,  by  the  rapid 
rotation  of  the  flyer,  the  wool  or  ‘ roving’  becomes  wound 
on  the  spindle  of  the  bobbin  concentric  with  the  flyer. 
The  st might  or  rectilinear  motion  of  the  roving  while  ap- 
proaching the  flyer,  combined  with  the  circular  motion  at 
the  flyer  itself,  imparts  a twist  to  the  roving,  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  undergo  the  process  of  spinning. 

The  spinning  of  the  worsted  bears  so  close  a resemblance 
to  lhat  of  cotton,  as  described  in  Cotton -Spin  nino  and 
Spinning,  that  a reference  to  those  articles  will  suffice  to 
convey  a general  notion  of  the  process.  When  spun,  the 
worsted  yarn  is  wound  on  a reel,  ami  is  thence  made  up 
into  hanks  of  5G0  yards  each.  These  hanks  receive  dem> 
mutation*  according  to  the  number  of  them  which  go  to  a 
pound,  and  the  yam  derives  it#  name  in  like  manner; 
thus  * No.  24’  yarn  has  24  hanks  to  the  pound.  In  some 
instances  the  hank,  is  reckoned  at  &4U  yards.  The  hanks 
are  tied  up  into  pounds ; the  pounds  are  combined  into 
bundles;  and  the  bundles  are  made  up  into  bales  of 
240  lbs.  each,  ready  for  the  market. 

Here  terminate  the  operations  of  a worsted-mill ; for  the 
dyeing  of  the  yarn,  and  the  weaving  into  the  various  kinds 
of  textile  fabrics,  lead  us  to  other  departments  of  industry. 
[Dyeing;  Weaving.] 

Varieties  and  Places  op  Woollen  and  Worsted 
Manufactures. 

When  it  is  considered  that  woollen  and  worsted  goods 
differ  primarily  in  the  length  of  fibre,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  many  varieties  may  be  produced,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  separation  is  earned  out.  The  various 
modes  too  in  which  the  warp  and  weft  threads  are  made 
to  interlace,  as  explained  in  Weaving,  naturally  lead  to 
the  production  of  many  different  classes  of  goods.  These 
four  conditions,  viz.  the  length  of  fibre,  the  application  or 
not  of  the  felting  quality,  the  production  or  not  of  a velvet- 
like  nap  or  pile,  and  the  diversities  depending  on  the  loom, 
give  rise  to  the  innumerable  and  fancifully-named  kinds  of 
woollen  ami  worsted  goods.  Blankets,  flannels,  stuffs, 
Merinos,  mouaselinc-dc-laines  (‘wool  muslins’),  botn- 
bnzets,  tammies,  shalloons,  says,  moreens,  caliiuancocs, 
camlets,  tastings,  baize,  and  a host  of  other  names,  some 
of  which  Arc  now  nearly  or  quite  out  of  use,  and  are  giving 
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way  to  other*,  point  to  the  diverse  applications  of  long- 
wool  in  the  production  of  woven  fabrics ; while  kerseymere 
and  other  names  indicate  distinction*  in  the  felted-wool 
goods.  Hut  besides  these  diversities,  there  are  others  de- 
pending on  various  circumstances  ; such  as  the  admixture 
of  woollen  with  worsted,  or  of  either  of  them  With  cotton 
or  silk,  in  the  same  fabric  ; the  dyeing  of  the  materia), 
sometimes  in  the  piece,  sometimes  uniformly  in  the  yarn, 
and  sometimes  in  a party-coloured  mode  called 1 clouding ;’ 
and  the  printing  of  devices  on  one  surface. 

A few  examples  may  suffice  to  illustrate  this  diversity, 
and  may  also  show  why  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary 
to  devote  separate  articles  to  these  fabrics  in  previous 
parts  of  the  * Cyclopedia,’  except  in  a few  cases.  Plain 
broad-cloth  is  a specimen  of  plain  weaving,  followed  by 
the  fulling  process ; whereas  kerseymere  is  a twilled 
fabric,  similarly  fulled.  Serges  are  twills,  having  worsted 
warp  and  coarse  woollen  wreft.  Blankets  are  made  of 
very  soft  yam,  afterwards  worked  up  into  a kind  of  pile 
by 'milling;  and  many  varieties  ot  coaise  cloth  are  of 
analogous  structure.  Bombazeen  [Bombaiikn]  is  a twilled 
mixture  of  worsted  and  silk ; whereas  Poplin  is  an  untwillcd 
mixture,  showing  more  silk  than  worsted  at  the  surface. 
Modern  goods  called  Saxonies  and  Orleans  are  made 
of  woollen,  sometimes  mixed  with  cotton,  and  afterwards 
printed.  Stuff"  is  made  wholly  of  worsted  ; while  Merino 
is  a fine  woollen  twill,  sometimes  printed.  The  material 
called  Cashmere,  if  properly  so  named,  is  made  of  the  shawl- 
goat  wool,  much  in  the  same  way  as  merino ; but  most  of 
the  fabrics  so  called  are  made  of  sheep’s  wool.  Challis  is 
a mixture  of  woollen  weft  with  silk  warp,  and  is  generally 
printed.  Mousselme-de-laine  was  originally  all  wool,  but  is 
now  frequently  mixed  with  cotton,  and  generally  printed. 
Norwich  crape,  unlike  common  crape  [Crack],  is  com- 
posed of  wool  and  silk,  something  like  challis,  but  with- 
out being  printed.  Crejie  de  Lyon  is  formed  of  worsted 
and  silk ; and  Italian  net  of  worsted  only.  These  ex- 
amples are  only  intended  to  indicate  the  sources  of  the 
varieties  in  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  for  to  enumerate  all 
t he  varieties  themselves  would  be  nearly  impossible.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  respect  to  H'aistcoatings,  where 
fancy-weaving  adds  another  to  the  sources  of  diversity. 

Various  details  have  been  given,  at  different  times  and  in 
different  forms,  to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  these  manu- 
factures, in  respect  to  the  towns  where  they  are  carried  on 
and  the  good?  produced  at  each ; hut  the  most  satisfactory, 
perhaps,  are  those  given  by  Mr.  M*Culloch,  in  the  ‘Statis- 
tical Account  of  the  British  Empire  and  from  that  work 
we  will  borrow  the  following  details. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  most  important 
clothing-district  in  England,  exhibits  an  area  of  nearly  *10 
miles  by  *20  occupied  by  clothing  towns  and  villages.  Leeds, 
Bradford.  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Dewsbury,  and  Wakefield 
are  the  great  manufacturing  centres.  Mixed  or  coloured 
cloths  are  marie  principally  in  the  villages  west  of  Leeds 
and  of  Wakefield;  white  or  undyed  cloths  are  made  chiefly 
in  the  villages  occupying  & belt  of  country  extending  from 
near  Wakefield  to  Shipley.  These  two  districts  are  tolera- 
bly distinct;  but  at  the  margins  of  the  two,  both  kinds  of 
cloth  are  manufactured.  Flannels  and  baizes  are  the  prin- 
cipal woollen  articles  made  in  and  near  Halifax,  together 
with  clo*,h  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Blankets  are  made  on 
(lie  line  between  Leeds  and  Huddersfield.  Bradford  pro- 
vides very  largely  the  spun  worsted  required  for  the  va- 
rious manufactures.  Stuffs  are  made  at  Bradford,  Halifax, 
and  Leeds  ; and  narrow  cloths  at  Huddersfield.  Saddle- 
worth  furnishes  broad-cloth  and  kerseymeres.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Batley  and  Dewsbury  are  establishments 
called  * shoddy  mills,’  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  yam 
from  old  woollen  rags,  which  is  used  in  the  weaving  of 
some  coarse  kinds  of  goods. 

The  West  of  England  takes  rank  next  to  Yorkshire,  and 
formerly  took  precedence  of  it.  The  finest  kinds  of  broad- 
cloth, from  Saxony,  Australia,  and  Spanish  wool,  are  made 
in  Gloucestershire.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  a 
district  called  the  Bottoms,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county ; 
the  town  of  Stroud  being  a kind  of  centre  for  the  whole. 
There  are  more  than  a hundred  woollen  factories  in  Glou- 
cestershire, besides  the  numerous  villages  of  small  houses 
inhabited  by  hand-loom  weavers.  Wiltshire  produces  very 
fine  cloths,  at  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  Westbury,  Melksham, 
Chippenham,  and  the  surrounding  villages ; while  cloth 
of  various  kinds  is  made  at  Wilton,  Warminster,  Heytes- 


bury,  and  Caine.  Taunton,  From?,  Tiverton,  and  the  sur- 
rounding villages  constitute  the  Somersetshire  clothing 
district.  Devonshire  and  Dorset  have  little  woollen  manu- 
facture. 

There  is  another  district  as  distinctly  marked  from  fhc 
two  just  noticed  as  they  arc  from  each  other:  this  is  the 
Norfolk  district,  which  was  lung  the  principal  seat  of  the 
* stuff  ’ or  worsted  manufacture.  Indeed  the  name 
‘ worsted ' is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
parish  in  Norfolk,  where  stuffs  were  first  made;  but  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  refer  it  to  Ostades,  the  name 
given  to  them  by  the  early'  Flemish  weavers.  Bombazeens, 
crapes,  camlets,  and  shawls  have  constituted  the  chief 
fabrics  for  which  Norfolk  has  been  celebrated ; but  the 
manufactures  in  this  county  are  understood  to  be  declin- 
ing, chiefly  on  account  of  the  absence  of  coal,  which  has 
caused  a large  share  of  the  operations  from  both  Norfolk 
and  the  West  of  England  to  be  transferred  to  Yorkshire  ; 
indeed  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  yam  now  used  in  Norfolk 
is  spun  at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire. 

These  are  the  three  great  districts  engaged  in  the  con- 
sumption of  wool ; to  which  may  be  added  Leicestershire, 
where  nearly  all  the  worsted  stockings  are  made,  employ- 
ing ten  or  twelve  thousand  stocking-frames.  But  besides 
these,  there  are  minor  articles  of  manufacture  which  seem 
to  have  become  located  in  particular  sjiots  in  various  parts 
of  England.  Druggets  and  long-ells,  the  latter  of  which 
were  formerly  much  purchased  by  the  East  India  Cota- 
any,  are  made  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Plush  is  made  at 
loubury  in  Devonshire.  Baize,  which  used  to  be  made 
largely  in  E^sex,  is  now  chioflv  made  at  Rochdale.  Salis- 
bury produces  flannels ; and  Witney  and  Chichester  blan- 
kets. Kidderminster,  Wilton,  Cirencester,  Worcester,  and 
Axminstcr  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  carpet-iuanufacture. 
Coarse  woollens  and  druggets  are  made  largely  at  Kendal, 
Keswick,  and  Amblesidel  Druggets,  shalloons,  and  serges 
are  made  at  Andover,  Basingstoke,  and  Alton ; worsted 
shag  at  Banbury  and  Coventry ; rugs  at  Burford  ; fleeey- 
hosiery  at  Godofming;  bunting  and  crape  in  many  parts  of 
Suffolk. 

In  Wales  the  principal  manufactures  relating  to  wool 
and  worsted  are  ‘strong  webs’  or  ‘ high-country  cloths,’ 
‘small  webs1  or  ‘ low-country  cloths,’  flannels,  stockings, 
socks  wigs  and  gloves ; the  chief  counties  being  Montgo- 
mery', Merioneth,  and  Denbigh.  The  * strong  webs  ’ are 
used  principally  for  workmen's  jackets,  ironing  cloths,  &c.; 
while  the  ‘ small  webs’  are  largely  used  for  slaves’  clothing 
in  the  West  Indies. 

In  Scotland  the  fine  woollen  manufac  ture  is  upon  a very 
limited  scale ; hut  a good  deal  is  done  at  Aberdeen,  Stirling, 
Galashiels,  Jedburgh,  Hawick,  Inverness,  Kilmarnock,  and 
Paisley’,  in  the  production  of  various  kinds  of  woollen 
and  worsted  goods,  such  as  coarse  plaiding,  clan-tartans, 
woollen-hose,  blankets,  flannels,  and  especially  carpets  ami 
fhayvls.  The  manufactures  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods 
in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  unsettled  slate  in  which  that 
country  has  unfortunately  been  placed,  are  quite  insigni- 
ficant. 

Mode  of  Conducting  thk  Manufacture  and  Salk. 

Different  usages  prevail  in  different  counties  respecting 
the  connection  between  employers  ami  employed,  buyers 
and  sellers,  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures. " In 
the  West  of  England  the  general  plan  of  operation  is  this : — 
The  master-clothier  buys  his  foreign  wool  from  the  im- 
porter, and  his  English  wool  from  the  wool-stapler.  He 
employ  s in  all  the  different  processes  through  which  the 
wool  passes  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  distinct  classca 
of  persons,  who  sometimes  work  at  their  own  houses,  and 
sometimes  in  the  factory  of  the  master-clothier.  Each 
workman  confines  himself  exclusively  to  a particular 
branch  of  the  manufacture  ; and  this  has  been  supposed  to 
have  led  to  the  excellence  of  the  West  of  England  cloth. 

A second  mode  is  on  the  factory-system,  now  extensively 
adopted  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  ma*>ter- 
manufactnrer,  who  sometimes  possesses  a large  amount  of 
capital,  employ  s a great  number  of  workmen  ir.  one  oi 
more  buildings,  under  the  inspection  of  himself  ora  super- 
intendent. In  this  system,  as  in  the  master-clothier  system, 
the  workman  has  no  property  in  the  material  on  which  he 
in  employed. 

In  the  domestic  system,  which  was  the  one  originally 
adopted,  the  arrangement  is  altogether  different,  under 
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Hits  system  the  manufacture  is  conducted  by  a number  of 
small  masters,  who  are  generally  possessed  of  very  limited 
capital,  and  who,  besides  their  business  as  manufacturers, 
mostly  occupy  farms  of  r few  acres,  partly  for  the  support 
of  their  families,  and  partly  for  the  convenience  of  their 
manufacture,  lire  domestic  clothiers  have  in  their  houses 
from  one  to  four  looms,  on  which  they  employ  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  children,  and  perhajM  other  assistants. 
During  harvest  their  wives,  children,  ami  servants  are  sent 
out  into  the  fields  to  work.  Formerly  these  clothiers  used 
to  carry  the  wool  through  all  the  stages  of  its  manufacture, 
till  it  was  brought  to  the  state  of  undressed  cloth ; but  of 
late  years  they  have  availed  themselves  of  ‘ nubile  mills,’ 
which  are  established  in  and  among  the  clothing-villages, 
for  the  performance  of  some  of  the  processes ; these  nulls 
having  been  erected  on  a joint-stock  principle,  by  shares  of 
50/.  or  100/.  each,  principally  subscribed  by  the  domestic 
clothiers.  When  machinery*  began  to  be  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  woollen  manufacture,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  the  domestic  clothiers  became  vio- 
lently excited,  under  the  apprehension  that  their  trade 
would  betaken  from  them  by  the  newly-invented  machines. 
A Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  probable  operation  of  machinery  in  respect  to  the 
well-being  of  the  domestic  clothiers  : and  alter  examining 
numerous  witnesses  they  made  a Report,  in  which  they 
detailed  the  distinctive  features  of  the  factory  and  the  do- 
mestic systems,  and  came  to  a conclusion  that  * the  two 
systems,  instead  of  rivalling,  are  mutual  aids  to  each  other; 
each  supplying  the  others  defects,  and  promoting  the 
other’s  prosperity.’  * Experience,'  says  Air.  M‘Culk>ch, 

4 has  proved  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions.  The 
number  of  small  manufacturers,  and  the  quantity  of  cloth 
produced  by  them,  have  both  increased  since  1806;  but, 
as  the  number  of  factories,  and  the  quantity  of  cloth 
made  in  them,  have  increased  still  more  rapidly,  the 
former  constitute,  at  present,  a less  proportion  of  the 
trade.1 

As  respects  the  sale  of  the  cloth,  halls  have  been  esta- 
blished for  this  purpose  at  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bradford.  Hud- 
dersfield, and  other  towns,  which  are  attended  on  the 
public  maifcet-days  bv  thousands  of  the  smaller  class  of 
manufacturers.  The  halls  are  divided  into  long  walks  or 
galleries,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  stands,  each  of  which 
is  marked  with  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
occupied.  On  these  stands  the  cloth  is  exposed  for  sale  ; 
and  when  the  market  opens,  the  manufacturers  take  their 
stations  at  the  stands  behind  their  goods,  the  merchants  or 
buyers  passing  to  make  their  purchases  through  the  ave- 
nues between  the  rows.  The  time  during  which  the  halls 
are  open  is  limited  usually  to  about  one  hour  and  a half; 
but  in  this  short  interval  purchases  to  a very  large  amount 
are  made.  There  are  two  doth-halls  at  Leeds  one  for  the 
sale  of  mixed  cloth,  containing  1800  slands,  and  one  for 
the  sale  of  white  cloth,  containing  1200  stands.  These 
halls  are  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  those  who 
have  served  regular  apprenticeships  to  the  business  of 
cloth-making ; they  are  managed  by  trustees,  and  many  of 
the  stalls  are  the  freehold  property  of  the  persons  who 
occupy  them.  All  the  cloth  sold  in  the  halls  is  rough  and 
undressed.  Those  by  or  for  whom  it  is  bought  have  what 
are  termed  4 finishing-shops.’  where  the  cloth  is  shorn, 
dressed,  and  fitted  for  use.  This  is  analogous  to  a system  i 
pursued  by  the  bobbin-net  manufacturers  at  Nottingham,  j 
where  the  net  is  sold  by  the  maker  in  the  rough  state  as  it 
leaves  the  loom,  and  purchased  by  other  parties,  w ho  singe, 
dress,  and  finish  it  ready  for  the  market. 

For  the  sale  of  various  kinds  of  goods  woven  in  North 
Wale#  there  is  a market  held  at  Shrewsbury;  but  it  is 
customary  for  the  drapers  of  that  town  to  travel  into  the 
country  and  buy  goods  wherever  they  find  them.  It  is 
there  usual  also  for  the  principal  diapers  to  keep  servants, 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  among  the  manufacturers,  with 
whom  they  get  acquainted,  assist  those  who  are  poor  with 
loans  to  purchase  wool,  and  superintend  the  making  and 
dressing  of  the  goods.  At  Welshpool  a flannel-market  is 
held  once  a fortnight.  To  this  market  the  manufacture!* 
used  to  bring  their  goods ; but  now  a set  of  middle-men  go 
about  the  countiy,  and  buy  all  the  flannels  the  manufac- 
turers have  to  sell.  At  the  Welshpool  market  nothing  is 
sold  on  credit,  every  piece  being  paid  for  as  soon  as  mea- 
sured ; and  a similar  system  prevails  in  the  other  woollen  I 
markets  of  Wales. 


Extbnt  of  thk  Manufacture  ani>  number  of 
Opkrativrs. 

The  Custom-house  returns  enable  us  to  form  something 
like  a correct  opinion  of  the  quantity  of  cloth  which  is 
manufactured  in  England  yearly ; but  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  have 
been  very  variously  estimated.  In  1730,  the  writer  of  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  wool  estimated  the  number  of 
j verson#  engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture  at  1,500,000, 
and  their  wages  at  11,737,500/.  per  annum:  this  estimate 
was  obviously  an  over-charged  one.  Dr.  Campbell,  in 
1774,  thought  that  there  might  probably  at  that  time  be 

1 .000. 000  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  value  of  the  wool  used  was  3,000,000/.  per 
annum,  and  that  this  value  was  increased  to  12,000,000/. 
by  the  processes  of  manufacture.  In  1800  the  woollen 
manufacturers,  in  committee  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
made  the  extravagant  estimate  that  there  were  then 
1,500,000  persons  directly  engaged  in  the  manufacture, 
that  an  equal  number  were  collaterally  employed  in  it, 
that  the  value  of  the  wool  used  was  more  than  6,000,000/. 
sterling,  and  that  of  the  manufactured  goods  nearly 

20.000. 000/.  sterling.  In  1815  Mr.  Stevenson  supposed 
that  there  were  half  a million  persons  employed, receiving 
0,(100,000/.  per  annum  wage# ; and  that  this  sum,  added  to 
the  value  of  the  raw  material,  the  interest  on  capital,  the 
manufacturer’s  profit.  See.,  gave  18.000,000/.  as  the  annual 
value  of  the  cloth  produced.  Mr.  M*Culloch  (Statistical 
Account,  p.  627)  forms  nn  estimate  on  the  following  data  : 
— That  there  are  about  150,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  worked  up 
yearly ; that  this  may  be  worth  about  7,500.000/. ; that  the 

1 value  of  the  manufactured  goods  is  three  times  that  of  the 
raw  wool,  making  therefore  22,500,000/.  per  annum  ; that 
I this  value  is  thus  made  up : — 

Raw  material  . . £7,500.000 

Oil,  soap,  dye-stuffs,  &c.  . 1,600,000 

Interest,  profit,  ,&c.  . . 4,650,000 

Wages  . , . 8,750,000 

£22,500,000 

And  dividing  this  amount  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  26/.  a 
year  to  each  operative  on  an  average,  he  arrives  at  the 
number  334,000,  which  he  thinks  a probable  approxima- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  this  country.  Mr.  Chapman  (one  of  the 
Assistant  Hand- Loom  Commissioners,  and  the  author  of 
the  able  article  on  4 Wool,  and  its  Manufactures,’  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  4 Encyclopaedia  Britannica')  makes  an 
estimate  in  that  treatise  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with 
that  of  Mr.  M'Culloch ; although  at  the  first  glance  the 
: two  estimates  seem  discordant.  He  thinks  that,  in  1831, 
the  number  of  families  directly  dependent  on  the  manu- 
facture were : — 

In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  85,096 
In  the  West  of  England  . . 20,851 

In  Norfolk  and  Kendal  . . 17,570 

In  the  hosiery  district  , . 20,464 

In  all  other  places  . . 20,000 

103,981 

Then,  taking  the  average  number  of  persons  in  a family 
at  5J,  he  arrives  at  an  aggregate  of  874,505  persons  directly 
supported  thereby.  He  further  supposes  that  this  number 
must  have  increased,  bv  1841,  to  226,298  families,  or 
1,218,424  individuals.  Air.  M‘Culloch’s  estimate  is  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed , while  Mr.  Chapman’s  is  of 
the  number  of  persons  supjiorted ; and  this  may  explain 
the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  two  estimates.  As 
to  the  value  of  the  manufacture,  Mr.  Chapman  proceeds 
thus: — 226,298  families,  earning  on  an  average  17».  6<7. 
per  week  each  family,  which  amounts  to  10,296,559/. ; and 
the  relation  between  this  and  the  other  items  of  the  cost 
he  thus  states  : — 

Value  of  wool  employed  . £10,000.000 

Oil.  dye-stufis,  soap,  &c.  . 1,500,000 

Wage’s  , . . 10,296,559 

Wear  and  tear,  profit  • 4,359,311 

£26,155,870 

We  shall  conclude  with  a few  extracts  from  Mr.  BischofTe 
tables.  For  about  n century,  from  1725  to  1820,  all  the 
cloths  made  and  4 fulled’  in  the  West  Riding  were  mea- 
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sured  and  stamped  by  officers  appointed  lor  that  purpose  ; I 
and  from  the  returns  made,  it  appears  that  there  were 
fulled,  in  the  West  Riding,  the  following  number  of  pieces 
of  broad  and  narrow  elotb,  in  the  years  named : — 


tlroBil.  Narrow. 


In  1726 

26.671 

1736 

38,899 

1746 

56.637 

08*775 

1756 

33,590 

78,318 

1766 

72,575 

78.893 

1776 

90,733 

99.586 

1780 

158.792 

1 23,025 

1796 

240,770 

151,594 

1806 

290,269 

175,334 

1816 

325,449 

120,901 

The  woollens  and  worsteds  exported  in  1820,  1830,  and 


1840,  or  rather  to  January  5th  in  the  following  years,  were 

as  follow 

1820. 

1*30. 

1940. 

Wool  . . . . 

35,242 

2,951,000 

4,810,387  lbs. 

Spun  yam 

11,081 

1,108,023 

3,796,6-14  lbs. 
215,746  pieces. 

Cloths  of  all  sorts 

288,228 

388.269 

Napped  coatings 

59,644 

22,377 

10,094  pieces. 

Kerseymeres 

78,944 

34,714 

27,122  pieces. 

Baize  . 

37,183 

49,1 64 

36.044  pieces. 

Stuffs  . . . . 

828,824 

1,252.512 

1,718,617  pieces. 

Flannels  . . . 

2,567,490 

1,013,099 

1,613.477  yards. 

Blanketing  . . 

1,288,109 

2,170,391 

2,102,053  yards. 

Carpeting 

525,990 

072,869 

758,639  yards. 

Wool  and  cotton 

407,710 

1,099,518 

3,628,874  yards. 

Worsted  hosier)'  . 

53,390 

111,140 

96,946  dozen 

Sundries  . . . 

£39,313 

£54,038 

£164,034  value. 

Declared  value  £5,587 ,758#£4,728,666  £5,327,853 

The  most  striking  features  in  this  table  are  the  large 
increase  in  the  exports  of  sheepV  wool,  spun  yam,  and 
mixed  wool  and  cotton  fabrics. 

In  the  parliamentary  documents  for  1842,  the  declared 
value  of  manufactured  wool  exported  in  1841,  independent 
of  raw  wool,  is  set  down  at  5,748,673/.  Of  these  exports 
there  were  sent  to  the  United  States  the  value  of  1,521,980/. ; 
to  Germany,  883,878/. ; to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  | 
532,710/.;  to  British  America,  515,344/. ; to  South  Ame- 
rica, 468,070/.;  to  Brazil,  329,984/.;  and  to  Holland, 
316,769/. ; the  other  countries  enumerated,  twenty-three 
in  number,  having  taken  comparatively  small  quantities. 
The  importance  of  peaceful  relations  between  tins  country 
and  America  is  shown — in  this,  as  in  a hundred  other  in- 
stances— by  the  fact  that  one-lburth  of  all  our  exports  in 
worsteds  and  woollens  is  to  the  United  Slates.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that,  in  1841,  no  less  than  7,544,196  lbs.  of 
British  wool  were  exported  to  Belgium  alone,  out  of  a 
total  export  of  8,471,235  lbs. 

WOOLLETT,  WILLIAM.  This  excellent  engraver  was 
born  at  Maidstone  in  Kent,  in  1735.  He  learned  his  art  of 
John  Tinney,  an  obscure  engraver  in  London,  but  he  soon 
adopted  a style  of  his  own,  acquired  early  a great  reputa- 
tion as  a landscape  engraver,  and  was  appointed  engraver 
to  George  III.  No  artist  ever  used  together  more  effec- 
tively the  etching-needle  and  the  graver  : in  foliage,  water, 
and  in  rocks,  Woollett  was  particularly  successful,  and  is 
still  unrivalled  ; but  in  figures,  and  especially  in  flesh,  he 
was  less  so.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Woollet  took  to 
historical  engraving;  and  also  in  this  department  he  has 
produced  some  of  the  finest  plates  of  which  the  English 
school  of  engraving  can  boast : the  Death  of  General 
Wolfe,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Hogue,  both  after  West,  are 
considered  his  best  historical  pieces,  and  they  arc  cer- 
tainly plates  of  extraordinary  merit.  Of  his  landscapes 
his  masterpieces  are  those  which  he  engraved  after  Wilson: 
they  are  nine  in  number,  namely.  Phaeton,  Niobe,  Celadon 
anu  Amelia,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  Snowdon,  Cicero  at  his 
Villa,  Meleager  and  Atalante,  Apollo  and  the  Seasons,  and 
Solitude,  a companion-piece  to  Cicero  at  his  Villa.  In  the 
last  plate  he  was  assisted  by  Ellis,  and  in  the  Meleager 
and  in  the  Apollo  by  Pouneey.  Ho  engraved  also  after 
Claude,  Zucearelli,  the  Smiths  of  Chichester,  Stubbs,  and 
others ; and  he  executed  some  plates  after  views  drawn 
from  nature  by  himself.  Woollett  died  in  London  in  1785, 


I Abbey.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a man  of  admirable  character 
and  a* very  amiable  disposition.  The  following  anecdote, 
said  to  have  been  told  ny  West  ( Library  nf  the  Fine  Artr, 
vol.  iii.'s  evinces  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perseverance 
and  patience:  Woollett,  when  he  had  finished  his  plate  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Hogue,  took  a proof  to  West  for  his  in- 
spection : at  first  the  president  expressed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  plate,  but,  upon  a longer  examination, 
be  observed  that  in  some  parts  alterations  might  he  made, 
and  in  others  additional  colour  might  be  added,  which 
would,  in  his  opinion,  improve  the  effect  of  the  plate : and 
taking  a port-crayon  with  black  and  white  chalk  in  it,  lie 
showed  in  a few  minutes  the  effect  he  wished  to  Ire  pro- 
duced, remarking  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  of  no  great 
consequence,  but  it  might  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
plate.  Woollett  however  immediately  consented  to  make 
the  alterations  and  additions  pointed  out, — *<41ut  how  long 
will  it  take  you,  Mr.  Woollett?'  said  the  president.  'Oh! 
about  three  or  four  months,’  replied  the  engraver : ' and 
the  patient  creature,'  said  West,  when  relating  the  circum- 
stance, ' actually  went  through  the  additional  labour  with- 
out a murmur.’ 

WOOLSTON,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1GG9,  at  North- 
ampton, and  was  the  son  of  a respectable  tradesman  of 
that  city.  He  went  from  g grammar-school  to  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where,  after  taking  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  continued  to  reside  as  such.  He 
entered  into  holy  orders,  ami  in  due  time  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  In  1705  he  published  his  first 
work,  entitled  ‘ The  Old  Apology  of  the  Truth  for  the 
Christian  Religion  against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  revived.’ 
No  publication  again  proceeded  from  him  till  after  an 
interval  of  fifteen  years  spent  in  laborious  study  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers  within  the  walls  of  his  college  ; and 
in  the  year  1720  he  published  three  Latin  tracts,  one  of 
which,  entitled  ‘ De  Pontii  Pilati  adTiberiutn  Epistola  circa 
ResJesu  Christi  gestas,  perMystagogum,  was  an  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  letter  of  Pontius  Pilate  which  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  fathers  was  a forgery,  without  denying 
that  a letter  had  been  written  to  Tiberius ; and  the  two  others 
were  letters  written,  under  the  title  of  ‘Origen  Adamantius 
Renatus,’  to  Doctors  Whitby,  Waterland,  and  Whiston,  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  About  the  same  lime 
he  published  two  tracts,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Dr.  Ben- 
net,  and  under  the  name  of  Arislobulus,  one  on  the  ques- 
tion ‘Whether  the  Quakers  do  not  the  nearest  of  any  other 
sect  of  religion  resemble  the  Primitive  Christians  in  prin- 
ciples and  practice  ?'  and  the  other  being  ' A Defence  of 
the  Apostles  and  Primitive  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  their 
Allegorical  Interpretation  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  against  the 
Ministers  of  the  Letter  and  Literal  Commentators  of  this 
age  and  he  immediately  followed  up  these  publications  by 
writing  an  answer  to  them.  The  letters  to  Dr.  Bennet,  and 
the  answer  to  the  letters,  abounded  in  attacks  upon  the 
clergy,  which,  together  with  the  spirit  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  pervading  as  well  the  latter  of 
the  two  letters,  as  his  previous  letters  addressed  to  Doctors 
Whitby,  Waterland,  and  Whiston,  exposed  Wcolston  to 
much  'suspicion  and  attack  from  the  clergy.  His  next 
publication,  in  1722,  was  one  not  calculated  to  give  offence, 
being  a tract  entitled  4 The  exact  Fitness  of  the  Time  in 
which  Christ  was  manifested  in  the  Flesh,  demonstrated  by 
Reason,  against  the  Objections  of  the  Old  Gentiles  and  of 
Modem  Unbelievers,’  which  had  been  written  twenty  years 
before,  and  read  in  Sidney  Sussex  College  chapel.  In 
1723  and  1724  he  published  four  pamphlets,  under  the 
title  of  ‘ Free  Gifts  to  the  Clergy,’  and  then  an  answer  to 
them,  all  directed  against  the  clergy.  In  1726  he  entered 
into  the  controversy  raised  by  Anthony  Collins’s  ‘Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion;  by  the  publication 
of  a work  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  1 Moderator  be- 
tween an  Infidel  and  Apostate,’  and  two  * Supplements  to 
the  Moderator.’  The  lengths  to  which  he  carried  his  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  in  these  last  publi- 
cations. denying  the  reality  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Christ,  brought  upon  him  a prosecution  by  the  attorney- 
general.  This  prosecution  was  stopped  at  the  intercession 
of  Mr.  Whiston.  Nothing  daunted,  lie  proceeded  in  pro- 
claiming his  views  as  to  the  allegorical  character  of  the 
miracles,  in  ‘ Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  Christ,' 
which  were  aJdressed  to  six  bishops — Gibson,  bishop  of 
London ; Chandler,  bUhop.of  Lichfield ; Smalbroke,  bishop 
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of  St.  David's;  Hare,  bishop  of  Chichester;  Sherlock, 
bishop  of  Bangor ; ami  Potter,  bishop  of  Oxford.  In  these 
discourses  much  irony  against  the  bishops  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, and  against  tne  clergy  in  general,  was  mixed  with 
the  heterodox  doctrine  which  they  were  written  to  support ; 
and  the  tone  of  ridicule  and  banter  in  which  the  miracles 
were  treated  of  aggravated  the  offence  given.  Woo  Is  ton 
was  again  made  the  object  of  a prosecution,  and  having 
defended  himself  on  his  trial,  was  sentenced  by  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  to  a year's  imprisonment  and  a fine  of 
100/.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  being  unable  to  pay 
the  fine,  he  continued  in  confinement.  Attempts  were 
made  by  some  of  his  friends  to  procure  his  release ; but 
Woolston  would  not  consent  to  give  security  not  to  offend 
again  by  similar  writings.  By  the  assistance  of  a brother, 
an  alderman  of  Northampton,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase 
the  liberty  of  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  w as  partly 
supported  by  him  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  had  lost  his  fellowship  at  Cambridge  some  years  before 
by  non-residence.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  January,  1733, 
after  a very  short  illness.  He  wan  buried  in  St.  George'* 
Churchyard,  Southwark. 

WOOLWICH,  a market-town  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  8 miles  below  London  by 
the  road,  9$  miles  by  the  river,  which  is  there  three-quar- 
ters of  a mile  wide.  A tract  of  land  in  Enex,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  included  in  the  parish  of 
Woolwich,  the  entire  area  of  the  parish  being  8-40  acres. 

The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a street  nearly  a mile  long, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  other  streets  diverging  from 
it  chiefly  to  the  south.  In  ibis  long  street  and  the  other 
streets  immediately  connected  with  it,  which  constitute  the 
most  antient  and  lowest  part  of  the  town,  many  of  the 
houses  are  old  ami  small,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  streets 
is  irregular  aud  inconvenient,  but  in  the  higher  and  more 
modern  part  of  the  town  there  are  seveial  new  streets  of 
handsome  houses.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The 
church  is  a plain  brick  building  with  a square  tower : it  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  1500  persons.  The  living 
is  a rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  of  the 
net  annual  value  of  740/.,  out  of  which  100/.  is  paid  to  a 
curate.  The  Ordnance  Chapel,  on  the  road  to  Plumstead, 
and  another  chapel  in  the  Royal  Artillery  Barracks,  are 
both  in  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  There 
are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  other  classes  of  dissenter*.  There  is 
a national  school  ami  a school  under  the  patronage  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  population  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Woolwich,  in 
1801,  was  9,826;  in  1811,  17,064;  in  1821, 17.008;  in  1831, 
17,601 ; in  1841,  25,785,  of  whom  14,063  were  males  and 
1 1.722  females.  This  return  of  population  includes  oil  the 
naval  and  military  establishments.  There  were,  in  1841, 
3034  house*  inhabited,  85  uninhabited,  and  38  building. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  the  government  establishments, 
with  the  number  of  person*  in  each  when  the  census  was 
taken  in  1841 : — 

Royal  Artillery  Barracks,  2354  males.  508  female*. 

Royal  Marine  Barracks.  330  male*.  70  females. 

Koval  Sappers  and  Miners’  Barracks,  123  males,  33 
females. 

Royal  Arsenal,  55  males,  iOl  females. 

Her  Majesty's  Dockyard,  50  males,  49  females. 

Royal  Ordnance  Hospital,  281  males.  12  females. 

In  the  hulks  Warrior,  Unite*,  and  Justitm,  1153  males, 
12  females. 

The  town  has  no  trade,  except  such  as  arises  from  the 
wants  of  the  resident  population. 

The  importance  of  Woolwich  has  arisen  from  its  Dock- 
yard, from  the  government  foundry  for  cannon  having  been 
established  there,  and  from  its  having  been  made  a great 
depfit  for  naval  and  military  stores.  Of  these  and  the 
other  government  establislunents  at  Woolwich  tlie  first 
was — 

The  Royal  Dockyard,  which  was  formed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  Harry  Grace  & Dieu,  the  largest  vessel 
which  had  then  been  constructed,  was  built  there  in  1515. 
The  Dockyard  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  Queen 
Elizabeth'  and  by  Charles  I.  It  now  commences  at  the 
t illage  of  New  Charlton  on  the  west,  and  extends  along 
tire  south  bunk  of  the  river  almost  a mile  to  the  east,  very 
near  to  the  Royal  Arsenal.  It  contains  two  large  dry 
dock*,  a basin  400  feet  long  by  300  feet  wide,  capable  of 


receiving  the  largest  vessels,  extensive  ranges  of  timber- 
sheds,  storehouses,  mast-houses,  &c.,  and  a large  building 
provided  with  powerful  steam-engines  for  manufacturing 
every  article  of  iron  used  in  ship-building,  as  well  as 
anchors  of  the  largest  size.  Each  department  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  a separate  officer,  and  the  whole  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

Royal  Arterial. . — The  government  foundry  for  casting 
cannon  was  formerly  in  Moorfields,  and  was  removed  to 
Woolwich  soon  after  a great  explosion  in  1716.  occasioned 
by  moisture  in  the  moulds.  Andrew  Schalch,  a young 
German  founder,  who  had  been  allowed  to  look  at  the 
moulds,  gave  warning  of  this  explosion,  and  induced 
Colonel  Armstrong,  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance,  and 
others  to  leave  the  ground  ; the  operations  proceeded  not- 
withstanding, the  explosion  took  place,  much  damage  was 
done,  and  several  lives  were  lost.  The  government  had 
resolved  to  remove  the  royal  foundry  to  a distance  from 
London,  and  Schalch,  having  been  examined  as  to  his 
qualifications,  was  appointed  to  select  a suitable  place. 
He  chose  the  warren  at  Woolwich,  the  new  works  were 
erected  under  his  superintendence,  and  he  was  appointed 
Master-Founder  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  an  office  which 
he  held  during  sixty  years.  He  died  in  1776.  at  the  age  of 
90,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at.  Woolwich. 

The  foundry  for  cannon  forms  one  of  the  principal  de- 
partments of  the  Royal  Arsenal.  It  has  four  air-furnaces, 
the  largest  of  which  can  melt  at  once  329  cwts.  of  metal. 
In  1809,  a year  in  which  war  was  carried  on  w ith  gieat 
activity,  385  guns  were  cast,  and  343  in  1810.  The  gui  s 
are  cast  solid,  and  bored  And  turned  in  a separate  build- 
ing : the  gun  is  made  to  move  round  on  its  axis  against  a 
centre-bit  applied  to  the  mouth,  aud  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing the  exterior  is  performed  at  the  same  time.  After 
being  minutely  examined  by  magnifying  glasses  and 
mirrors  directed  to  the  inside,  in  order  to  detect  any  flaw, 
the  gun  is  ultimately  proud  by  firing  it  on  the  banks  of 
the  canal,  near  the  great  storehouse. 

Another  department  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  is  the  Patte  rn- 
Room,  which  is  near  the  foundry.  It  contains  a pattern 
or  model  of  every  article  used  in  the  artillery  service ; of 
the  machinery  for  granulating  gunpowder,  and  for  trying 
the  strength  of  powder;  of  Congreve  and  other  rockets; 
chain,  bar,  and  other  shot ; fire-ships,  fire-works,  &c.  Con- 
nected with  the  Pattern-Room  is  the  Laboratory,  in  which 
cartridges,  rockets,  fire-works,  and  other  articles  of  chemi- 
cal manufacture  are  prepared.  In  other  parts  of  the  Ar- 
senal are  about  three  millions  of  cannon-balls  and  bomb- 
shell*, arranged  in  pyramidal  groups. 

The  Storehouses  of  the  Royal  Artillery  are  to  the  north 
of  the  Royal  Arsenal:  they  generally  contain  complete 
outfitting*  for  10,000  men — -saddles,  bits,  bridles,  swords, 
pistols,  horse-shoes,  whips,  &c.  From  the  upper  part  of 
the  storehouses  may  be  seen  in  the  field  below  about  24,000 
pieces  of  ordnance  arranged  according  to  their  sizes. 

The  Royal  Artillery  Barrack » Rre  on  the  north  side  of 
Woolwich  Common.  The  principal  front,  which  consists 
of  six  ranges,  is  1200  feet  long,  with  an  elegant  entrance - 
tower  in  the  centre.  A spacious  chapel  in  the  east  wing 
has  accommodation  for  ltilX)  persons.  The  other  parts  of 
the  building  consist  of  the  library'  and  reading-rooms,  ami 
a splendid  suite  of  apartments,  in  which  balls  and  other 
entertainments  arc  given.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two 
quadrangle*,  with  stabling  and  barracks  for  the  horse- 
artillery  nnd  a large  riding-school.  The  whole  establish- 
ment can  accommodate  from  3000  to  4000  men. 

The  Royal  Military  Academy  is  at  the  south-east  edge 
of  Woolwich  Common,  towards  which  it  presents  a hand- 
some front : the  central  tower,  with  its  four  domed  turrets, 
is  a picturesque  object  in  the  distance.  The  Academy  was 
established  as  early  as  1719,  but  the  present  building  was 
not  erected  till  1805.  There  are  generally  from  120  to  150 
young  men  under  instruction  in  whatever  is  requisite  to 
quality  them  for  artillery  officers  nnd  engineers.  The 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  for  the  time  being  is  the 
governor,  llie  resident  officers  arc,  a lieutenant-governor 
and  inspector,  a professor  of  mathematics,  a professor  of 
fortific  ation,  masters  of  drawing,  languages.  See. 

The  Rotunda , south  of  the  town,  on  the  west  side  of 
Woolwich  Common,  is  a depository  for  models  connected 
with  military  and  naval  architecture,  specimens  of  fire- 
arms, military'  machines,  and  a variety  of  Other  tilings  con- 
nected with  military  and  naval  affairs.  The  building  is  of 
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a tcnt-likc  form,  with  24  sides,  the  diameter  being  120 
feet.  It  was  originally  erected  in  Carlton  House  Gardens, 
by  George  IV.  when  prince  regent,  for  the  reception  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  when  they  visited  England  m 1814, 
and  was  afterwards  presented  by  him  to  the  garrison  at 
Woolwich.  The  centre  of  the  cone  which  forms  the  top  of 
the  building  is  supported  by  a pillar,  round  which  are 
arranged  specimens  of  old  English  weapons,  such  as 
matchlocks  wheel-locks,  bills,  partisans,  old  swords,  &c. 
In  other  parts  of  the  building  are  cannon,  howitzers,  models 
of  fortified  places,  Indian  arms,  and  a variety  of  other  mili- 
tary and  naval  curiosities. 

The  Rojteyard  is  at  the  cast  end  of  the  town,  in  which 
cables  of  the  largest  size  are  made. 

Besides  the  buddings  above  described  there  arc  the  Royal 
Marine  Barracks,  the  Barracks  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and 
Miners,  and  the  Royal  Ordnance  Hospital. 

(Penny  Magazine,  Nos.  92,  412,  415,  447 ; Population 
Return *,  See.) 

WOOTTON-B  ASSET.  [Wiltshire.] 

WORCESTER,  a city  and  capita!  town  of  the  English 
county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Severn, 
upwards  of  UK)  miles  in  a direct  line  west-north-west  of 
I.ondon,  or  112  miles  by  the  road.  The  boundary  of 
the  city  was  formerly  determined  by  a wall  which  com- 
menced near  Edgar's  Tower,  at  the  Castle  gate,  passed 
at  the  back  of  St.  Peter's  to  a gate  which  was  called  Sid- 
bnry  Gate,  and  thence  to  Friars’  Gate,  which  stood  near 
the  present  city  prison ; it  curved  inwards  on  the  north- 
end  of  the  present  corn-market,  round  the  hop-market, 
to  a bridge  built  in  1313,  and  fortified  with  a strong 
tower,  which  stood  near  it.  It  then  followed  the  course 
of  the  river  to  the  Priory  gate,  and  thence  to  the  Castle 
mound.  This  work  may  still  be  traced  in  some  places. 
There  were  six  gates  (besides  the  tower  on  the  bridge)  : 
the  last  was  taken  down  in  1787.  The  present  limits  of 
the  city  of  Worcester  extend  from  north  to  south  about 
three  miles,  and  nearly  two  miles  from  east  to  west. 
The  following  parishes  are  comprised  within  this  boun- 
dary • — All  Saints,  St.  Alban,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Clement  (a 
part  only  was  in  the  old  city  , St.  Helen,  St.  Martin  (in 
part  , St.  Nicholas,  St.  Swithin,  the  extra-parochial  district 
of  the  Blockhouse,  Claines  (in  part),  St.  John  fin  parti, 
•St.  Michael  and  the  extra- parochial  district  of  the  College 
Precincts,  St.  Peter's  (in  part),  and  the  tithing  of  Whit- 
stones  attached  to  the  parish  of  Claines.  The  first  nine 
parishes  composed  the  city  previous  to  the  Boundary  Act, 
and  were  united  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  by  an  act 
passed  in  1792.  'Hie  latter  five  were  added  by  the  Boun- 
dary Act : nearly  the  whole  are  built  over,  and  there  is  no 
great  extent  of  rural  district  within  the  increased  limits. 

Worcester  is  built  almost  entirely  of  red  brick,  with  the 
exception  of  some  public  buildings,  the  churches,  and 
cathedral,  which  are  of  a soft  and  commonly  a reddish 
kind  of  sandstone.  The  principal  streets  are  broad,  air}', 
and  cheerful ; their  appearance  is  clean  and  neat : the 
thops  various  and  well  provided;  and,  like  the  dwelling 
houses,  in  good  repair.  The  chief  thoroughfares  are  Bridge 
Street,  Broad  Street,  Sidburv,  College  street,  the  Cross, 
Foregate  Street,  and  the  Tithing.  Besides  the  cathedral, 
there  are  twelve  churches — St.  Nicholas,  St.  Martin's, 
St.  Swithin’s,  All  Saints,  St.  Andrew’s,  St.  Albans,  St. 
Michael's,  St.  Helen’s,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Clement's,  and  St. 
John's.  St.  John's  is  the  parish  church  of  what  may  pro- 
perly be  termed  a suburb  of  Worcester,  and  is  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Severn  to  the  main  portion  of  the  city. 
There  is  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  ana  places  of  worship 
for  many  denominations  of  dissenters,  including  the  Wes- 
1 cyans,  Quakers,  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Calvinists. 
A cathedral  existed  ncrc  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons ; but 
it  was  deemed  insufficient  for  its  purpose,  and  was  super- 
seded by  a new  cathedral,  built  by  Oswald,  the  bishop,  in 
983.  This  building  being  destroyed  by  fire,  a fresh  edifice 
however  arose  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Wulstan  in 
1084.  This  cathedral  likewise  twice  suffered  from  fire. 
After  the  second  conflagration,  for  sixteen  years  it  re- 
mained in  a dilapidated  state.  Repairs,  so  great  as  to 
make  a fresh  consecration  necessary,  were  then  completed, 
anil  in  January,  1218,  the  church  was  re-opened  in  the 
presence  ot  the  king.  Various  alterations  and  additions 
were  made  in  1224,  and  again  in  1890. 

Worcester  cathedral  is  built  in  the  form  of  a double 
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cross,  with  double  transepts.  The  tower,  which  is  193  feet 
high,  rises  from  the  intersection  of  the  western  transept 
with  the  nave  and  choir.  The  nave,  which  appeal*  to  b« 
the  oldest  part  of  the  present  building,  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  ten  clustered  columns  on  each  side,  surmounted 
by  pointed  arches.  The  roof  is  groined,  and  ornamented 
with  flowers,  heads,  and  other  forms  of  decoration.  The 
height  of  the  nave  is  07  feet,  the  length  174  feet,  and  the 
width  30  feet.  The  choir  has  also  a handsome  groined 
roof;  the  altar-screen  is  of  stone,  and  the  pulpit  is  also  of 
stone,  both  richly  sculptured.  The  tomb  of  King  John  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  choir.  There  is  a Lady-Chapel,  which 
corresponds  in  date  and  style  with  the  choir.  The  total 
length  of  the  cathedral  is  425  feet ; the  greatest  width  is 
143  feet.  The  west  transept  is  128  feet ; the  east  transept 
is  120  feet.  The  exterior  is  plain,  but  a fine  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  apparent  lightness  of  the  architecture,  anil 
by  the  pinnacles,  which  rise  not  only  from  the  tower,  but 
from  almost  every  termination  of  t he  building.  The  clois- 
ters form  a quadrangle  on  the  south  side ; on  the  east  side 
is  the  chapter-house,  which  contains  the  cathedral  library. 
The  cathedral  is  in  an  indifferent  state  as  to  repair,  and 
costs  a considerable  sum  yearly  for  that  purpose.  Many 
of  the  restorations  winch  nave  been  made  in  former  times 
in  various  parts  of  the  interior,  are  in  the  most  incongruous 
and  unsuitable  styles. 

The  corporation  of  Worcester  cathedral  consists  of  a 
dean  and  ten  prebendaries  or  canons.  There  are  also 
eight  minor  canons,  a schoolmaster  and  usher,  and  two  or 
three  oilier  officers.  The  total  yearly  income,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  three  years  ending  in  1831,  was  12.088/. ; the 
annual  expenditure,  by  the  same  average,  was  3009/. 

The  other  principal  buildings  are,  the  county  courts, 
lately  erected,  the  county  gaol,  the  infirmary,  Edgar’s 
Tower,  and  the  guildhall.  In  the  guildhall  is  a large 
room,  which  is  used  for  public  entertainments.  The  pre- 
sent bridge  over  the  Severn  was  built  in  1780. 

Fuel  is  both  plentiful  and  cheap  : there  are  water-works 
and  gas-works,  and  the  city  is  well  lighted. 

The  livings  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  estimated  on  an 
average  of  three  years  ending  1831,  were — St.  Alban's,  rec- 
tory, in  the  gift  of  the  bi-hop  of  Worcester,  with  a net 
yearly  income  of  74/. ; All  Saints,  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  with  a net  yearly  income  of  138/. ; St.  Andrew’s, 
rector}',  in  the  gib*  of  tne  dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester, 
with  a net  yearly  income  of  165/. ; St.  Clement's,  rectory, 
in  the  gill  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a 
net  yearly  income  of  101/. ; St.  Helen’s,  rectoiy,  in  the 
gill  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  with  a net  yearly  income 
of  136/. ; St.  Martin's,  rector}',  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a "net  yearly  income  of  378/. ; 
St.  Nicholas, rector}',  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 
with  a net  yearly  income  of  260/.  ; St.  Peter,  vicanure, 
with  Whittington,  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a net  yearly  income  of  233 1.  ; 
and  St.  Swithin’a,  rectory,  in  the  gill  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a net  yearly  income  of  170/. 

According  to  the  Education  Returns  (1833\  Worcester 
contained  eight  infant-schools,  with  501  children  ; thirty- 
nine  daily  schools,  with  1130  males  and  females;  six 
national  schools,  with  667  males  and  females;  one  daily 
free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
25  males;  nine  day-  and  boarding-schools,  with  230  male* 
and  females ; one  boarding-school,  with  59  males ; and 
twelve  Sunday -schools,  with  1G87  males  and  females. 

A manufacture  of  cloth  was  once  carried  on  here  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  was  in  the  course  of  time  aban- 
doned. The  glove  trade  subsequently  employed  a large 
number  of  the  poor  inhabitants;  but  tfiis  manufacture  also 
has  declined,  and  is  gradually  diminishing.  China  is  made 
here  : there  are  three  different  factories  of  gome  celebrity. 
Tlic  principal  inns  are  the  Star  and  Garter,  the  Unicorn, 
and  the  Crown. 

Worcester,  previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  in 
1835,  was  a corporation  consisting  of  a mayor  and  six 
aldermen,  24  capital  councillors  (of  whom  the  aldermen 
were  part\  48  capital  citizens,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
free  citizens;  the  corporation  «M  self-elected,  ar.d  the 
titles  to  admission  to  the  freedom  were  birth,  apprentice- 
ship, and  girt  by  the  council.  The  number  of  fieenien,  in 
1835,  was  2800,  ami  the  population  of  the  borough  was 
18,590;  the  population  of  the  actual  town  and  suburbs  at 
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the  same  timo  (1835)  was  27,000.  The  governing  charter 
us  19  James  I.  The  borough  is  now  divided  into  five 
wards,  with  12  aldermen  and  36  councillors.  The  number 
of  burgesses  on  the  roll  at  the  first  registration,  in  1833, 
was  1022 ; the  number  on  the  roll  in  1H37  was  1406,  be- 
sides whom  there  were  944  freemen  who  were  parlia- 
ment ant1  electors,  though  not  burgesses. 

Worcester,  previous  to  tire  Reform  Act,  returned  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  right  of  voting  was  in  the 
citizens;  the  largest  number  of  electors  who  had  polled  at 
any  election  during  thirty  years  preceding  1831,  was  2173 
in  1826.  Under  the  Reform  Act  Worcester  still  returns 
two  members  to  parliament.  The  number  of  electors  on 
the  register  in  1835-6  was  2579;  in  1839-40  the  number 
was  2561,  of  whom  1034  were  10/.  householders,  947  were 
freemen,  and  580  were  entitled  to  vote  for  more  than  one 
qualification. 

The  limits  of  the  city  of  Worcester  and  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  are  coextensive.  The  population  of  the 
city,  as  given  in  the  Population  Returns  for  1841,  was 
25,401,  of  whom  11.614  were  males  and  13,787  were 
females.  The  population,  as  returned  for  the  parlia- 
mentary borough,  was  26,306,  which  is  said  to  be  a more 
correct  return  of  the  actual  population  than  tire  above,  as 
given  for  the  city. 

Hinton/. — Lambardc,  an  antiquary'  contemporary  with 
Camden,  remarks,  in  his  ‘Alphabetical  Description  of 
England,’  that  he  never  met  witli  a place  that  had  so  great 
experience  in  the  calamities  of  the  intestine  broils  of  the 
kingdom  and  other  casual  disasters  as  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester. An  early  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
rebuilt  about  894  A.D-by  Ethelred.  In  1041  the  town  was 
plundered  and  partly  burnt  by  the  troops  of  Hardicanute, 
which  were  sent  to  iorcc  the  reluctant  inhabitants  to  pay  a 
tax  which  the  king  had  imposed.  In  1074  a body  of  troops 
under  Walter  de  Lacy  and  the  barons  of  Hereford  were 
assembled  here  to  quell  a conspiracy  against  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Severn  against 
the  rebels.  In  1088  Bemanl  Neumarck  unsuccessfully 
besieged  the  city.  In  1113  the  city,  not  excepting  the 
castle  anil  the  cathedral,  was  consumed  by  fire.  In 
1133  a great  part  of  the  city  was  again  burnt  by  a 
c asual  fire,  and  the  cathedral  damaged.  In  1139  the 
forces  of  the  Empress  Maude  attacked  the  city,  forced 
an  entrance  on  the  north  side,  and  fired  and  plundered 
it.  In  1149  King  Stephen  burnt  the  city,  but  the 
castle,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified,  resisted  his 
attempts.  The  remains  of  one  of  the  forts  then  razed 
may  he  seen  on  Red  Hill  near  Digley : another  stood 
on  Henwick’s  Hill,  from  which  the  Welsh  road  was 
commanded.  Eustace,  his  son,  vigorously  besieged  the 
castle,  but  was  as  vigorously  repulsed  ; in  revenge  he  fired 
the  town.  In  1157  Worcester  was  fortified  against 
Henry  II.  by  Hugh  Mortimer,  but  afterwards  submitted. 
In  1 i89  the  city  again  suffered  severely  from  fire.  In 
1216  the  king’s  troops  with  the  carl  of  Chester,  plundered 
the  city,  which  had  revolted.  King  John  was  buried  here 
in  this  year.  In  1225  a great  tournament  w$s  held 
here.  Bishop  Blois  excommunicated  all  persons  concerned 
in  it. 

In  1263  Robert  Ferrara,  carl  of  Derby,  Peter  de  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  other  barons  of  their  con- 
federacy, besieged  and  took  Worcester.  The  church  was 
spared,  but  the  houses  rifled.  In  1264  King  Henry  III. 
was  brought  to  Worcester  by  Simon,  earl  of  Leicester,  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  I^jwes.  In 
1342  and  1349  the  inhabitants  were  afflicted  with  the 
plague.  In  1401  Worcester  was  burnt  and  plundered  by 
Glendwr’s  troops  with  their  French  auxiliaries,  whom 
Henry  IV.  drove  back  into  Wales.  In  1484  there  was  an 
unusual  and  destructive  flood  of  the  Severn.  In  1485  exe-  j 
cut  ions  took  place  here,  and  500  marks  were  paid  as  a 
ransom  for  the  city,  which  was  seized  by  Henry  VII.  In  I 
1534  the  city  suffered  from  an  earthquake,  and  in  the  fol-  j 
lowing  year  it  was  scourged  by  the  sweating  sickness; 
in  1637  there  was  again  a pestilence.  In  1042  Worcester 
was  besieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces.  Lord  Co- 
ventry anil  Sir  William  Russell  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, and  were  reinforced  by  a strong  body  of  horse 
under  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice.  Colonel 
Fiennes  commanded  the  attack,  overcame  an  obstinate  ‘ 
resistance,  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  The 


royalists  retreated  towards  Herefordshire.  Various  ex- 
cesses were  committed  by  the  insurgents;  the  cathe- 
dral was  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  were  required 
to  raise  a loan  of  3(XK)/.  for  the  use  of  the  parliament. 
Defeat  neither  changed  the  opinions  nor  weakened  the  re- 
solution of  the  citizens.  In  1643  they  again  raised  money 
for  the  king's  cause,  the  walls  were  repaired,  fresh  cannon 
were  mounted,  and  other  evidence  given  of  renewed  r3- 
sLtance  to  the  parliament.  Another  siege  was  sustained  in 
1616,  which,  alter  many  sallies  and  many  skirmishes,  was 
concluded  by  a treaty.  A third  and  most  important  battle 
was  fought  here  by  the  same  contending  parties  in 
1651.  In  the  month  of  August  Charles  II.  dispersed  the 
small  adverse  garrison,  which  were  in  possession  of  the 
town,  and  occupied  it  and  a district  to  the  west  of  the 
Severn  with  his  army.  He  was  closely  watched  by  Crom- 
well, who  encamped  on  Red  Hill,  about  a mile  eastward 
of  the  city.  While  the  assault  was  conducted  with  vigour 
and  ability,  the  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists  dis- 
played neither  courage  nor  judgment : it  is  asserted  by 
some  writers  that  Charles  led  his  cavalry  in  person ; but  it 
w ould  appear  otherwise  from  Lord  Clarendon's  account. 

• The  result  was  a total  defeat  of  the  royalists  and  the 
rapid  flight  of  the  king,  which  was  effected  with  great 
difficulty. 

Tlie  site  of  the  castle  which  from  time  to  time  sus- 
tained so  many  sieges  and  so  frequently  changed  go- 
vernors is  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral.  There  are 
no  architectural  remains  whatever.  A small  part  of  an 
old  ecclesiastical  house,  the  nunnery  of  Whitstane,  now- 
called  ‘ The  White  Ladies’ is  still  standing;  Friar  Street 
takes  its  name  from  a house  of  Franciscans  which  formerly 
existed  here,  and  the  remains  of  whose  building  were  de- 
molished in  1823.  The  Dominicans,  Penitents,  Black 
Friars,  and  Friars  of  the  Holy  Trinity  had  likewise  their 
establishments. 

(Nash’s  Worcestershire ; Green’s  Antiquities  of  Wor- 
cester; Report  on  Municipal  Corjtorattons ; Boundary 
Reports,  &c."i 

WORCESTER  COLLEGE.  Oxford.  This  college,  ori- 
ginally Gloucester  Hall,  was  founded  in  1714,  pursuant  to 
the  will  of  Sir  Tliomas  Cookes,  of  Bentley  Pauncefort  in 
Worcestershire,  Bart.,  for  a provost,  six  fellows,  and  six 
scholars,  the  scholars  to  be  elected  from  the  schools  of 
Brooinsgrove,  Feckenham,  Worcester,  Hartlebury,  or  Kid- 
derminster, or,  in  default  of  persons  properly  qualified  in 
these  schools,  from  any  other  endowed  school  in  the 
county  of  Worcester.  The  schools  have  a priority  of  claim 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.  A preference  is  to  lie 
given  in  all  instances  to  the  founder’s  kin.  No  one  is 
qualified  to  offer  himself  as  a candidate  who  has  not  been 
at  one  of  the  aforesaid  schools  for  at  least  two  years  pre- 
vious to  the  election.  Two  of  the  fellows  on  this  founda- 
tion may  continue  laymen,  provided  they  proceed  to  de- 
grees either  in  law  or  medicine.  The  provost  and  the 
three  senior  fellows  of  the  foundation  arc  the  electors. 

The  college  has  since  received  considerable  endow- 
ments : — 

James  Finney,  D.D.,  prebendary  of  Durham,  left  by  his 
will,  in  1727,  provision  for  two  fellowships  and  two  scho- 
larships for  natives  of  Staffordshire. 

George  Clarke,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  AH  Souls  College,  and 
one  of  the  representatives  in  parliament  for  the  University, 
left  by  his  will,  in  1734,  estates  for  the  endowment  of  mx 
fellowships  and  three  scholarships,  the  scholars  to  be 
elected  * out  of  such  persons  as  are  born  of  English  parents, 
in  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  or  York,  and  none  other.’ 
A preference  is  given,  ercteris  paribus,  to  the  orphans  of 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  * library- 
keeper,’  who  is  always  one  of  the  fellows  of  this  foundation, 

* may  not  go  into  orders,  if  the  provost  and  four  of  the  six 
senior  fellows  shall  think  fit  to  dispense  with  them/  The 
provost  and  six  senior  fellows  (who  may  be  present)  of  the 
foundation  of  Sir  Thomas  Cookes  and  Dr.  George  Clarke 
are  the  electors. 

Sarah  Eaton,  daughter  of  Bvrom  Eaton,  D.D..  formerly 
principal  of  Gloucester  Hall,  left  by  will,  in  1731,  estates 
for  the  foundation  of  seven  fellowships  and  five  scholar- 
ships. Candidates  for  scholarships  on  this  foundation 
must  produce  certificates  signed  by  the  bishops  of  their 
respective  dioceses,  by  the  ministers  of  their  parishes,  and 
by  two  or  more  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  same,  that 
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' they  are  sons  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  ami  I opposite,  was  not  finished  till  1784.  The  south  side  of  the 
want  assistance  to  support  them  in  the  University ; the  inner  court  is  still  occupied  by  the  old  buildings  which 
provost  and  five  senior  fellows  (who  may  be  present)  of  belonged  to  Gloucester  Hall. 

the  foundations  of  Sir  Thomas  Cookes  and  Mrs.  Sarah  (Gutch’s  and  Chal mere's  Colleges  and  Halls  tf  Oxford; 
Eaton  are  the  electors.’  Ingram’s  Memorial*  of  Oxford , ‘Worcester  College;’ 

The  fellows  of  the  college  are,  in  all  instances,  elected  Oxford  University  Calendar  for  1843,  pp.  344-331.)  * 

out  of  the  scholars  of  their  respective  foundations,  and  1 WORCESTERSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  is 
must  all  take  holy  orders,  except  those  dispensed  with  by  i bounded  on  the  north  by  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  on 
the  statutes  before  mentioned.  the  east  by  Warwickshire,  on  the  south  by  Gloucestershire, 

There  are  likewise  two  exhibitions  left  by  I July  Hoi  ford,  and  on  the  west  by  Herefordshire.  There  are  several  de- 

in aid  of  exhibitions  from  the  Charterhouse,  and  one  by  tached  portions  of  this  county : the  most  important  contains 
Mr.  Kay  for  a native  of  Yorkshire.  the  town  of  Dudley,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  county  of  Staf- 

Thc  foundation  at  present  consists  of  a provost,  twenty-  ford.  Another  detached  portion,  lying  in  a south-easterly 
one  fellows,  sixteen  scholars,  and  three  exhibitioners  ; the  direction  from  the  main  body  of  the  county,  contains  the 
number  of  members  upon  the  college-books,  Dec.  31st,  market-town  of  Shi pston-on-Stour.  There  extends  in  this 
1842,  was  2710.  direction  likewise  a narrow  promontory  of  Worcestershire, 

The  patronage  of  this  college  consists  in  the  vicarage  of  I containing  the  towns  of  Broadway  and  Blockley.  The 
Denchurch  or  Denchwortli,  in  Berkshire  ; the  rectory  of  greatest  length  of  this  county  is  about  29  miles,  in  a direc- 
Hoggeston,  in  Bucks;  the  rectory  of  Dyndor,  in  Hereford-  tion  from  north-east  to  south-west ; its  greatest  breadth  is 
shire;  the  rectories  of  Whitfield,  in  Northamptonshire,  about  22  miles,  in  a line  running  from  east  to  west.  Wor- 
and  of  Tadracrton,  in  Oxfordshire;  the  rectory  of  Neen  cester,  the  county  town,  is  distant  from  London  by  the 
Solars,  in  Shropshire ; and  the  rectories  of  Higham  and  nearest  turnpike-road  112  miles.  The  principal  frame  is 
Winford,  in  Somerset.  by  the  railways.  The  area  of  Worcestershire  is  718  square 

The  visitors  are  the  bishops  of  Oxford  and  Worcester,  miles,  or  459.710  acres.  The  gross  population,  in  1831, 

and  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  University.  amounted  to  211,365,  being  an  average  of  about  272  per- 

It  is  remarkable  that  this,  which  is  the  most  modem  of  sons  to  a square  mile.  On  comparing  this  amount  with 
the  existing  colleges  in  Oxford,  occupies  the  site  of  one  of  the  similar  average  in  each  of  the  contiguous  counties,  we 
the  earliest  seminaries  of  religious  education.  In  the  year  find,  with  two  exceptions,  the  population  of  Worcestershire 
1283,  one  John  Giffard,  lord  of  Brimesfield,  purchased  of  to  be  the  most  dense.  The  population  of  Gloucestershire, 
the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  some  land  and  according  to  the  returns  of  that  year,  was  about  307  to  a 
tenements  in  what  was  then  called  Stockwell  Street,  on  square  mile ; of  Herefordshire,  122 ; of  Shropshire,  1C5 ; 
which  he  founded  a college  for  the  reception  of  the  novices  and  of  Staffordshire,  347.  In  1841  the  gross  population 
sent  from  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Gloucester.  Hence  returned  was  233,336.  In  respect  of  size  it  is  the  thirty- 
the  place  acquired  the  name  of  Gloucester  College ; but  it  fifth  of  the  English  counties.  In  amount  of  population 
was  most  frequently  called  Gloucester  Hall.  Within  very  (1841)  it  is  the  twenty-fifth. 

few  years  the  monks  of  Gloucester,  at  the  founder's  request,  Surface. — Worcestershire  is  generally  a flat  country ; on 

renounced  their  exclusive  right  and  title  to  this  place,  the  the  eastern  and  western  sides  are  two  nearly  parallel 
establishment  was  enlarged,  and  it  became  a place  of  ranges  of  hills,  which  partly  bound  and  partly  intersect  it: 
general  study  for  all  the  novices  of  the  Benedictine  com-  the  intermediate  space  is  for  the  most  part  a*  fertile  plain, 
munity.  The  eastern  range  of  hills  commences  in  the  north  in  the 

At  a general  chapter  of  the  Order,  held  at  Abingdon  in  Clent  Hills  (a  portion  of  which  are  in  Worcestershire  and 
1291,  an  equal  tax  was  imposed  on  all  the  greater  abbeys  a portion  in  Staffordshire',  extends  to  the  north-west  of 
of  their  fraternity  for  building  lodgings  for  their  respective  Bromsgrove,  and  forming  near  Redditch  the  boundary  be- 
students,  which,  with  the  aid  of  contributions  from  private  tween  this  county  and  Warwickshire,  terminates  to  the 
persons,  were  soon  erected,  being  divided  from  each  other,  north  of  Evesham.  The  western  chain  commences  in  the 
and  distinguished  by  appropriate  escutcheons  and  rebuses  neighbourhood  of  Bewdley,  and  runs  southward  by  Ab- 
over  the  doors,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  berley  and  Martley  to  the  great  chain  of  Malvern  Hills,  in 

After  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  the  time  of  which  it  terminates.  The  principal  hills  not  comprised  in 
Henry'  VIII.,  on  making  Oxford  a see,  Gloucester  Hall  or  bordering  on  these  chains  are  Bredon  Hill,  situated 
was  lor  a short  time  converted  into  the  episcopal  palace  ; about  three  miles  south  of  Pershore,  Broadway  Hill,  near 
but  in  the  year  1559  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  the  town  of  that  name,  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
White,  the  founder  of  St.  John’s  College,  wno  gave  it  the  the  county,  and  a small  line  of  hills  extending  from 
name  of  St.  John  Baptist's  Hall,  though  it  continued  even  Croome  northwards  towards  Worcester, 
then  to  be  more  generally  known  by  its  old  appellation.  Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Severn,  the  Avon, 

Sir  Thomas  White's  intermediate  establishment  acquired  the  Teme,  and  the  Salwarp. 
a considerable  degree  of  reputation,  though  with  some  in-  The  Severn,  having  in  two  places  formed  the  boundary  of 
termissions,  under  the  government  of  twelve  successive  Shropshire  with  Worcestershire,  enters  the  latter  county  at 
principals,  the  last  of  whom,  admitted  in  1712,  became  the  Bewdlev:  the  bearing  of  its  course  is  for  the  most  part 
first  provost  of  the  present  foundation  of  Worcester  southerly : passing  the  towns  of  Stourport,  Worcester,  and 
College.  Upton,  it  becomes  near  Ripple  the  boundary  of  Gloucester- 

Among  the  eminent  men  connected  with  Sir  Thomas  shire  and  Worcestershire,  which  county  it  finally  quits  at 
White's  foundation  who  received  their  education  in  Glou-  Chaseley  Rve.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  eighty  tons 
cester  Hall,  were  Thomas  Corvate  the  eccentric  traveller,  as  far  as  Worcester,  and  for  barges  of  fifty  to  sixty  tons 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Thomas  Allen  the  mathematician,  and  ahove  that  cily.  Some  attempts  nave  been  made  to  im- 
Lovelnce  the  poet.  prove  the  navigation,  but  no  result  has  yet  been  accoin- 

Nothing  can  present  a more  striking  contrast  than  the  plished.  This  nver  is  famous  for  its  salmon,  and  abounds 
old  and  new  buildings  of  Worcester  College  as  seen  fVotn  with  eels,  lampems,  and  lamprey. 

the  inner  court.  The  Avon  enters  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  county 

The  present  chapel  occupies  the  site  of  that  which  be-  near  Cleeve  Prior,  forms  afterwards  for  a short  space  its 
longed  to  Gloucester  College,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  cen-  boundary  with  Warwickshire,  and  following  a sluggish  ser- 
tury  by  Abbot  \Vhethamsted  of  St.  Albans,  and  pulled  pentine  course  to  Evesham,  Fladbury,  and  Perehore,  be- 
down  in  Edward  VI.'s  time  by  Sir  John  Williams,  Knight,  comes  the  boundary  of  Gloucestershire  near  Bredon,  emits 
a norwards  Lord  Williams  of  Thame.  The  modem  edifice,  Worcestershire  at  a promontory  about  a mile  from  Tewhes- 
extremely  plain  as  a structure,  forms  part  of  the  general  bury,  and  Boon  afterwards  falls  into  the  Severn.  It  has 
design  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Clarke  for  rebuilding  the  been  rendered  navigable  by  locks  throughout  the  whole 
whole  college.  It  was  begun,  together  with  the  hafi  and  length  of  its  course  through  Worcestershire,  which  is 
library,  in  1720.  The  re -construction  of  the  college  how-  nearly  20  miles.  Vessels  of  sixty  tons  can  reach  Stratford* 
ever  proceeded  slowly.  The  range  of  new  buildings  on  upon-Avon. 

the  north  side  of  the  inner  court,  containing  the  provost’s  The  Teme,  which  bears  more  the  character  of  a moun* 
lodgings,  and  the  apartments  of  the  fellows  and  scholars  tain  stream  than  the  rivers  that  have  been  before  men- 
on  Dr.  Clarke’s  anu  Mrs.  Eaton's  foundations,  were  not  tioned,  first  comes  into  contact  with  Worcestershire  at  its 
completed  till  1776.  The  present  hall,  forming  the  south  western  extremity ; it  passes  the  town  of  Tenbury,  and 
wing  of  the  entrance-court,  corresponding  with  the  chapel  forms  here,  as  during  other  parts  of  its  course,  the  boun- 
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dary  of  Worcestershire  with  Herefordshire.  It  falls  into 
the  Severn  near  Powick,  about  three  miles  south  of  Wor- 
cester: it  is  not  navigable.  The  stream  is  good  for  fishing, 
and  trout  and  greyling  are  abundant. 

The  Sal  warp,  a smaller  river  than  those  above  men- 
tioned, rises  to  the  north  of  Bromsgrove,  flows  through 
Droitwich,  and  falls  into  the  Severn  near  Claines. 

Roads. — The  principal  roads  are  from  Birmingham 
through  Bromsgrove,  Droitwich,  Worcester,  Severnstoke, 
and  Upton  to  Tewkesbury,  Cheltenham,  and  Gloucester: 
this  line  was  formerly  the  main  communication  between 
Birmingham  and  Bristol,  but  the  traffic  upon  it  has  very 
greatly  diminished  since  the  construction  of  a parallel  line 
of  railway  from  Birmingham  to  Gloucester.  Another  im- 
portant line  runs  from  Dudley  to  Stourbridge,  Kiddermin- 
ster to  Stourport ; or,  leaving Stourport  on  the  left,  through 
Haitlebury  and  Ombcrsley  to  Worcester.  From  Worcester 
to  Malvern  there  is  considerable  traffic  on  a road  com- 
municating with  I.edburv  and  Hereford.  There  are  like- 
wise good  turnpike  roads  which  connect  the  county-town 
with  Tenbury  and  Bromyard  : mail-coaches  which  formerly 
travelled  along  them  to  Ludlow  and  Leominster  were  dis- 
continued in  18 12.  At  the  same  time  a mail  from  London 
through  Oxford,  Broadway',  Beugeworth  (a  suburb  of 
Evesham  :,  Pershore  to  Worcester,  was  taken  off  the  road 
and  the  letters  forwarded  by  railway.  Worcester  is  distant 
from  Birmingham  by  road  26  miles,  from  Cheltenham  26, 
from  Oxford  ">8,  from  London  112,  from  Bromsgrove  13, 
from  Ledbury  16,  from  Bromyard  14,  from  Tenbury  22. 

Railtvays. — ’Hie  chief  railway  in  this  county  intersects 
it  diagonally  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  communi- 
cates on  the  one  side  with  Birmingham,  on  the  other 
with  Tewkesbury,  Cheltenham.  Gloucester,  and  Bristol. 
The  line  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  turnpike-road  lead- 
ing from  Tewkesbury  to  Worcester  and  Birmingham,  on 
the  south-east.  The  part  of  the  line  nearest  to  Worcester 
is  about  three  miles  distant,  at  Spetchley,  where  there  is 
a station. 

A portion  or  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
likewise  traverses  the  parish  of  Yardloy,  the  norlh-caslcm 
extremity  of  the  county.  There  are  tram-roads,  on  which 
horses  ate  worked,  in  I lie  coal-districts,  but  none  of  them 
are  long  or  of  great  importance  ; only  a small  portion  of 
that  which  extends  from  Stratford-on-Avon  to  Moreton 
passes  through  Worcestershire. 

CaWs.— The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  intersected 
by  several  canals,  which  are  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance. The  chief  canal  reaches  from  Birmingham  to 
Worcester,  passing  through  the  salt-district  of  Droitwich. 
and  having  two  branches,  one  to  Dudley  by  way  of 
Halesowen,  and  the  other  from  King's  Norton’ to  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. From  Dudley  there  is  a canal  to  Stour- 
bridge, Kidderminster,  and  Stourport,  at  which  last  place 
it  opens  into  the  Severn ; it  was  projected  to  carry  on  this 
canal  to  Leominster  and  Kington  in  Herefordshire,  but 
only  a portion  of  the  work,  from  Wooferton  to  Tenbury, 
and  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mamble,  has  been 
executed  : funds  are  wanting  for  the  undertaking,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  completed. 

Geology. — The  geolog)'  of  Worcestershire  has  been 
fully  detailed  by  Mr.  Murchison,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
the  ‘Silurian  System.’  The  county  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  new  red -sandstone,  has,  and  oolite ; other 
formations  are  visible  in  the  chain  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  in 
the  districts  bordering  on  Tenbury,  Bewdley,  and  Dudley, 
and  in  the  Lickey  and  neighbouring  hills  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  The  new  rcd->an(lstone  comprehends 
that  district  which  is  watered  by  the  Severn,  together  with 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  county : its  lower  beds  being 
found  round  Willey,  Stourport,  Kidderminster,  Bromsgrove, 
and  Alveehurch;  and  the  higher,  called  the  Kcuper  beds, 
round  Droitwich,  Worcester,  and  Upton.  The  lias  formation 
is  found  at  Pershore  and  Evesham,  and  in  the  vales  watered 
by  the  Avon  ; it  extends  from  Foster**  Green  to  the  limits 
of  the  county  near  Tewkesbury.  The  portion  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills  within  the  boundary  of  Worcestershire  consists 
of  trap;  while  the  Silurian  rocks,  the  Caradoc  sandstone, 
Ludlow  rock,  and  Wen  lock  limestone  appear  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  chain.  The  lower  coal  and  iron- 
stone beds  are  found  at  its  termination,  to  the  north  of 
Abberley  Hill,  in  the  Forest  of  Wyre.  Here  also  is  found 
the  old  red-sandstone  formation  upon  which  Tenbury 
stands,  and  which  is  the  prevailing  stratum  throughout 


the  adjoining  county  of  Hereford.  Bewdley  is  situated 
near  the  junction  of  the  lower  red-sandstone  with  the  coal- 
field of  the  Forest  of  Wyre.  The  town  of  Dudley  stands 
on  the  thicker  coal-measures,  Wenlock  limestone  appear* 
ing  on  its  north-west,  and  trap  at  Rowley  Hill  on  the 
south-south-east.  Iti  the  Lickey  range  there  appear 
‘ altered  Caradoc  sandstone.’  the  lower  coal-beds,  and  trap  ; 
the  latter  rock  forming  the  range  connecting  with  the 
Clent  Hills  of  Staffordshire.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Droitwich  and  Stoke  Prior  are  saliferous  beds,  from  which 
a large  quantity  of  salt  is  manufactured.  A full  and  in- 
teresting account  of  them  is  given  in  a pamphlet  by  Dr. 
Hastings.  They  arc  likewise  described  by  Mr.  Murchison, 
in  liis  ‘Silurian  System’  (p.  31),  to  which  work  we  refer 
our  readers  for  very  accurate  accounts  of  the  coal-fieldl 
and  remarkable  geological  phenomena  of  the  county.  In 
a paper  by  Mr.  Leonard  Homer,  in  the  ‘Geological  Trans- 
actions,' there  is  a fhll  and  interesting  account  of  the 
geolog)'  of  the  Malvern  Hills. 

Agriculture. — The  climate  of  Worcestershire,  especially 
in  the  middle,  south,  and  west  of  the  county,  is  remarkably 
mild  and  healthy,  and  the  fruits  or  the  earth  are  brought 
to  early  maturity.  The  vales  of  Severn  and  Avon  are 
but  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  it  has 
been  observed,  that  an  elevation  of  sixty  yards  makes  a dif- 
ference in  climate  equal  to  a degree  of  latitude  towards 
the  north,  soil  and  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same.  The  higher  parts  of  the  county,  between  Broms- 
grove ami  Birmingham,  have  consequently  a later  harvest. 
The  higher  hills,  such  as  the  Malvern  Hills,  are  propor- 
tionally colder  and  later.  They  tend  to  shelter  the  vales 
between  them  from  the  cold  winds,  and  add  to  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  there. 

The  Vale  of  Severn,  which  extends  about  30  miles  In 
length  from  north  to  south,  contains  some  extremely  rich 
alluvial  soils,  which  from  their  situation  are  admirably 
adapted  fur  rich  pastures.  The  banks  of  the  Avon  also, 
which  falls  into  Ine  Severn  near  Tewkesbury,  are  rich,  and 
consist  mostly  of  meadows  and  pastures. 

The  Tome  winds  through  the  county  for  about  30  miles. 
Along  its  banks  are  many  hop-gardens  and  orchards,  a sure 
proof  of  a good  deep  soil,  and  the  lower  parts  form  rich 
meadows.  Several  lesser  streams  run  in  their  own  val- 
leys, the  soil  along  their  banks  being  generally  good,  ex- 
cept in  a few  instances  in  which  bogs  have  been  formed, 
by  the  stagnation  of  the  waters,  with  their  accompanying 
peat.  Except  where  the  higher  hills  rise  in  peaks,  the 
surface  is  in  general  gently  undulating.  One-half  of  the 
county  consists  of  rich  loams  and  clay  soils.  The  sands 
which  are  met  with  near  Kidderminster  are  some  of  them 
productive,  and  others  very  poor,  as  about  Mitten  and  part 
of  Wolverlcy.  The  mixed  spring)'  gravels  and  gravelly 
loams  to  the  north  of  Bromsgrove  are  less  fertile;  and  there 
the  harvest  is  later  and  more  uncertain.  Upon  the  whole, 
few  counties  in  England  contain  so  much  good  land,  and, 
as  a consequence,  fewer  wastes.  Viewed  from  the  hills, 
the  valleys  give  the  Idea  of  very  suceessftil  cultivation.  The 
soils  of  this  county  may  be  arranged,  without  pretending 
to  great  accuracy,  as  follows : — 

A cm. 

Light  land,  sand,  sandy  loam,  gravel,  and 
gravelly  loam  ....  130,000 

Mixed  friable  loams  adapted  to  general 

culture,  fit  for  turnip*,  hop*,  fruit,  & c.  . 120,000 

Strong  clay  loams,  which,  where  they  are 
dry,  are  adapted  to  hops,  fruit,  wheat, 
and  lieans,  but  too  strong  for  turnips  » 120,000 

Natural  meadows  along  the  course  of  the 
rivers  .....  StyOOO 

Upland  pastures,  parks,  and  plantations  . 00,000 

Woodlands,  roads,  villages,  towns,  and  water  20,000 

Wastes  and  commons  4 , . 20,000 


600,000 

The  farm-houses  in  Worcestershire  are  generally  sub- 
stantially built,  but  they  are  often  inconveniently  situated 
with  respect  to  the  land,  owing  to  their  old  divisions  in 
common  fields,  which  are  now  Mostly  inclosed.  Some 
modern  erections  -are  an  exception : but,  in  general,  the 
offices  and  buildings  for  the  convenience  of  the  farmer  are 
not  of  the  best  const  motion. 

The  farms  arc  most  of  then!  small,  which  indicates 
autient  cultivation ; but  they  arc  gradually  enlarging,  by 
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uniting  several  of  them  under  one  tenant.  Lenses  arc  not  ’ 
generally  granted  by  the  proprietors,  or  demanded  by  the 
tenants,  except  where  improvements  are  intended,  in  which 
case  they  are  usually  for  21  years.  Those  who  grant  new 
leases,  when  it  has  been  their  custom  to  have  only  tenants 
at  will,  arc  apt  to  load  them  with  conditions,  which  at  best 
arc  useless,  and  only  impede  improvements.  All  that  is 
required  is  some  security  against  over-cropping  at  the  end 
of  the  lease,  and  against  wilful  damage  done  To  the  land. 
This  may  be  easily  secured  by  submitting  to  a survey,  and 
engaging  to  pay  damages  on  deterioration  of  the  land ; 
preventing  the  sale  of  hay  and  straw,  except  on  condition 
of  purchasing  a proportional  quantity  of  dung,  bones,  lime, 
&c„  to  be  hud  on  tne  land,  and  all  the  dung  made  in  Ihe 
last  year  to  be  left  and  paid  for  at  a valuation  by  the  suc- 
ceeding tenant,  which  will  secure  a proper  quantity.  The 
commutation  of  the  tithes  for  a rent-charge  greatly  tends 
to  encourage  improvements,  the  whole  profit  of  which  is 
secured  to  the  improver  without  participation.  It  is  a very 
great  relief  to  the  cultivator  of  hops. 

The  ploughs  in  common  use  in  Worcestershire  have  two 
wheels  attached  to  the  beam,  as  in  the  Rutland  plough. 
They  are  usually  draw'n  by  three  horses,  and  easily  ma- 
naged in  soils  which  are  not  stony.  In  the  vale  of  Evesham 
the  old  heavy  swing-ploughs  were  formerly  used,  but  have 
given  way  gradually  to  lighter  ploughs  with  one  or  two 
wheels.  In  the  light  sands  a double  plough  making  two 
furrows  at  ouce  has  long  been  in  use,  but  if  it  is  drawn  by 
four  horses,  it  occasions  no  saving  of  labour.  It  is  only 
useful  where  one  man  can  plough  with  two  or  at  mos’t 
three  hoises  abreast,  which  are  guided  by  reins.  Tims  a 
man  and  at  least  one  bore  is  saved,  and  good  work  is 
done. 

The  other  agricultural  implements  in  use  w-ore  formerly 
only  carts,  waggons,  rollers,  and  harrows.  All  the  new 
implements  have  been  only  lately  recommended  ; and  their 
general  introduction  goes  on  slowly,  many  disappoint- 
ments having  arisen,  ow  ing  to  a want  of  sufficient  skill  in 
the  labourers  to  use  them  properly. 

Fallowing  the  heavy  lands  is  still  the  general  practice  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  against  this 
unnecessary  waste  of  labour,  without  any  return,  as  some 
pretend  : but  the  defenders  of  occasional  fallows  have  ex- 
perience on  their  side,  and  will  not  altogether  abandon  a 
practice  which  has  hitherto  been  thought  economical,  as 
well  as  essential.  On  light  soils  roots  and  hoed  crops 
may  be  a proper  substitute  for  a clean  fallow ; but  peas  and 
beaus  or  vetches,  which  alone  can  be  introduced  as  fal- 
low crops  on  heavy  land,  will  not  always  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  root  weeds,  which  an  occasional  clean  and 
well-stirred  fallow  readily  destroys.  But  to  tic  down  a te-* 
nant  to  have  a certain  portion  or  the  farm  fallowed  every 
year,  is  an  unnecessary  restriction,  for  which  a prudent 
tenant  will  demand  some  allowance  in  the  rent. 

The  rotations  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land. 
On  the  richest  soils  the  following  is  verv  profitable,  but 
requires  more  manure  than  is  made  by  the  crops,  viz : — 
turnips,  barley,  clover,  potatoes,  wheat.  The  potatoes,  if 
sold,  return  nothing  in  the  shape  of  manure  compared  to 
what  they  require  ; but  they  sell  well  wherever  the  popu- 
lation is  large,  as  near  manufacturing  towns  ; and  there 
manure  can  always  be  obtained  for  back  carriage.  Wheat 
is  not  so  good  after  potatoes  as  after  clover:  but  with  due 
attention  to  the  tillage,  and  the  use  of  the  land-presser 
where  the  soil  is  too  loose,  a good  crop  of  wheat  is  often 
obtained  after  potatoes : and  the  two  valuable  crop  suc- 
ceeding each  other  bring  a considerable  profit  to  tne  far- 
mer. By  making  potatoes  a part  of  the  fallow  crop,  barley 
will  come  alter  it,  which  is  often  better;  but  this  diminishes 
the  breadth  of  turnips  sown,  and  the  consequent  manure 
from  the  cattle  and  the  sheep.  In  this  case  the  rotation 
will  be  turnips  and  potatoes,  barley,  clover  and  tares, 
wheat.  In  the  next  course  the  potatoes  will  be  where  the 
turnips  were  before,  and  vice  versa.  The  clover  will  be 
sown  in  the  part  which  had  tares,  and  thus  potatoes,  tares, 
and  clover  only  recur  every  eighth  year. 

Where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  not  rich,  the  most  common 
course  is  fallow,  wheat,  beans,  barley,  clover,  and  grass 
seeds  to  lie  three  or  four  years.  When  the  land  is  broken 
up,  it  is  sown  with  oats,  and  then  fallowed,  to  begin  the 
course  again.  This  is  a good  system,  but  not  so  much 
adopted  as  it  should  be.  The  clover  is  often  broken  up 
after  one  yeart  and  succeeded  by  wheat,  which,  in  this 


case,  will  be  but  a poor  crop.  It  would  be  bettor  to  lay 
down  the  land  with  clover  and  grass-seeds  sooner  after  the 
fallow',  and  to  take  the  wheat  and  bean  crops  when  it  had 
been  recruited  by  feeding  with  sheep.  The  crops  might 
be  the  same,  but  arranged  in  a better  order.  Where 
the  land  is  of  a proper  consistence  to  boar  good  beans, 
this  crop  may  be  drilled  or  dibbled  on  the  grass  lands 
when  first  broken  up,  and  be  succeeded  by  wheat,  if  there 
be  no  couch-grass,  and  if  the  beans  have  been  carefully 
hoed. 

Rye  is  cultivated  chiefly  to  cut  green  for  cattle  or  to 
feed  early  ewes  and  lambs.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
crop,  when  rye  bread  was  the  principal  food  of  the  labourer : 
but  now  he  will  have  nothing  but  pure  wheaten  bread  : so 
that  rye  is  only  cultivated  on  very  loose  sandy  soils,  where 
w heat  will  not  succeed  so  well,  and  it  is  chiefly  sold  as  seed 
to  produce  early  green  fodder.  The  Siberian  winter  bailey 
Is  as  early,  and* in  general,  a heavier  crop;  but  it  is  not  so 
much  sow  n as  rye. 

The  average  produce  of  wheat  in  Worcestershire  is 
higher  than  in  manv  othev  counties,  which  proves  a supe- 
rior average  soil.  ’The  old  Worcester  bushel  contained  9 
gallons,  and  the  bushel  of  wheat  weighed  70  lbs.  This 
produced  50  lbs.  of  flour,  and  made  70  IBs.  of  bread. 

The  wheat  is  reaped  by  the  sickle,  and  a long  stubble  is 
usually  left,  which  is  afterwards  mown  or  raked  up  for  lit- 
ter. The  mowing  of  wheat  is  not  yet  very  common,  but 
when  the  labourers  shall  have  learnt  the  use  of  the  cradle- 
seylhe,  it  will  no  doubt  be  more  generally  adopted.  There 
are  many  advantages  in  mowing  wheat.  None  of  the 
straw  is  wasted ; the  harvest  is  sooner  finished  : and  the 
seeds  of  weeds  are  more  easily  destroyed,  by  sifting  them 
out  of  the  corn  and  straw,  while  they  may  be’  steamed  and 
increase  the  food  of  pigs  and  poultry.  [Whkat.]  The 
praclice  of  fallowing  during  two  successive  winters  and 
sowing  barley  in  the  second  spring,  has  been  adopted  by 
some  farmers  w ith  great  success,  sheep  having  been  folded 
on  the  land  the  last  winter.  Thus  the  land  is  made  very 
clean  and  manure  is  saved.  The  barley  thus  raised  is  good 
in  quality ; and  the  grass-seeds  come  up  well  after  the  fold- 
ing. Oats  arc  not  so  general  a crop,  and  no  more  are 
usually  sown  than  will  supply  the  wants  of  the  farmer's 
horses.  Beans  are  set  or  dibbled  in  by  women,  who  use  a 
line  to  set  them  by.  They  are  hoed  three  times,  and,  in 
general,  the  return  is  abundant,  frequently  -10  to  45  bushels 
per  acre  from  3 bushels  set.  The  produce  of  beans  is 
greater  than  the  wants  of  the  county  require. 

Vetches  are  a valuable  crop  in  lands  which  arc  too  heavy 
for  turnips,  either  to  give  them  to  sheep  in  a fold  or  to 
soil  horses  with  in  the  stables.  If  they  are  sown  at  regular 
eriods,  so  as  to  keep  a constant  succession  of  them  from 
lay  to  November,  which  may  easily  be  done  by  sowing 
winter  tares  once  a fortnight  from  September  to  No- 
vember, and  spring  tares  from  February  till  May,  in  such 
quantities  as  the  stock  may  require.  Thus  not  only  is 
tnere  a great  saving  in  fonder — for  the  horses  require  no 
oats  if  they  have  good  vetches  with  the  pods  and  half- 
formed  seeds — but  much  excellent  manure  is  made  for  the 
land.  Vetches  may  be  looked  upon  for  heavy  soils  as  tur- 
nips are  for  the  lighter.  They  require  less  tillage  and 
hoeing,  and  clean  the  land  by  smothering  the  weeds. 
The  land  should  always  be  well  manured  for  them  to  secure 
a heavy  crop.  It  is  not  advisable  to  wait  for  a second 
growlh  of  vetches:  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  or  fed  off,  the 
land  should  be  ploughed ; and  if  no  intermediate  crop  is 
sown,  it  can  be  worked  as  a fallow  for  the  next  crop, 
which  may  be  wheat,  beans,  or  barley,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Potatoes  are  raised  in  great  abundance  in  this  county, 
and  supply  the  markets  of  Birmingham  and  Staffordshire. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  early  and  late  potatoes  which 
have  provincial  names,  but  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe,  as  their  qualities  change  in  different  soils.  Tur- 
nips used  formerly  to  be  sown  broadcast,  and  some  farmers 
still  adhere  to  the  practice ; but  all  the  best  farmers,  espe- 
cially where  the  farms  are  large,  adopt  the  system  of 
sowing  in  drills. 

Wolverley  sands  have  long  been  famous  for  the  growlh 
of  carrots  and  for  raising  carrot-seed.  The  ground  is 
trench-ploughed.  The  seed  is  mixed  with  sand  to  prevent 
its  adhering  by  its  edges,  which  have  small  hooked  fibres 
all  round.  A drill  is  opened  bv  a machine,  and  the  seed 
is  deposited  by  hand.  A machine  that  will  drill  carrot 
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seed  it  still  a desideratum.  The  time  of  towing  is  in 
March.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  hoeing  and  weeding  as 
soon  as  the  plants  appear ; for  the  weeds  are  very  apt  to 
get  the  start  of  them.  This  makes  the  cultivation  expen- 
sive ; but  the  return  is  very'  great,  without  much  exhaust- 
ing the  soil.  They  sell  readily  for  two  shillings  per  cwt. 
on  the  spot,  and  a crop  of  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per  acre 
is  not  uncommon,  that  is,  from  30/.  to  40/.  per  acre.  A 
part  is  used  for  culinary  purposes  in  the  towns,  and  a part 
given  to  horses,  who  atre  very  fond  of  them,  and  thrive 
well  upon  them.  The  orange -carrot  of  the  large  varieties 
is  that  usually  sown.  The  Belgian  white  canot  is  more 
productive,  but  not  so  saleable  in  towns.  Flax  is  not  cul- 
tivated as  it  should  be  in  the  richer  soils:  this  is  owing  to 
the  prejudices  of  landlords  or  their  agents,  who  prohibit  its 
cultivation  as  exhausting  the  land : under  proper  regula- 
tions it  might  he  a source  of  great  profit  both  to  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general 
rule,  that  what  is  profitable  to  the  tenant  will  in  the  end 
be  advantageous  to  the  landlord,  and  that  the  interests  or 
both  may  be  consulted  without  many  prohibitions  or  re- 
strictions. 

llop-yards  occupy  some  extent,  and  are  attended 
with  great  risks,  as  well  as,  occasionally,  with  very  great 
profits.  The  commutation  of  the  tithes,  as  observed 
before,  has  been  very  advantageous  to  the  hop-tarmer. 
The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  a perfect  garden  culture, 
chiefly  by  the  spade.  Much  manure  is  used  if  the  land  is 
not  naturally  very  rich.  Deep  meadow-land  trenched  up 
produces  the  most  abundant  and  certain  crops.  Comports 
of  rotten  dung  mixed  with  sods,  and  sometimes  with 
woollen  rags,  are  used  by  the  best  hop-growers.  [Hops.] 
The  average  expense  of  the  cultivation,  exclusive  of  the 
duty,  is  about  12 1.  per  acre.  The  extent  of  hop-grounds 
in  the  county  was  about  GOOD  acres  in  1807.  In  a soil 
so  well  suited  for  orchards  as  is  found  in  certain  parts 
of  Worcestershire,  it  is  surprising  that  the  cultivation 
of  fruit-trees  is  so  far  behind  other  improvements.  The 
old  orchards  are  filled  with  trees  which  once  were 
vigorous,  but  show  great  symptoms  of  age  and  decay: 
some  fresh  plantations  have  been  made,  but  even  in 
these  no  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  have  fruit  of 
the  best  quality,  especially  apples  for  cider.  The 
trees  stand  too  near  each  other  to  bear  abundantly,  and 
they  are  seldom  sufficiently  protected  from  injury  by  cattle 
turned  out  to  feed  on  the  neibnge.  Formerly  fruit-trees 
were  planted  in  hedgerows,  which  only  enticed  depreda- 
tions, and  did  more  harm  by  their  shade  on  the  land  than 
their  produce  was  worth.  These  have  been  mostly  cut 
down.  The  deep  loams  on  a subsoil  of  soft  sandstone  arc 
the  most  favourable  for  orchards.  These  are  found  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  The  best  loam  inclines  to  a 
marl.  Tne  stocks  are  obtained  from  the  nurseries,  where 
they  are  raised  from  crab-trees,  and  sold  from  8 d.  to  Is.  (Jr/, 
cacn  when  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  They  arc  grafted 
after  they  have  been  planted  some  time.  The  head  is 
sawn  off,  and  the  scions  inserted  in  Ihe  manner  called 
crown-grafting  or  saddle-gm/ting.  They  begin  to  bear 
in  about  five  years.  In  the  choice  of  grafts,  sufficient 
attention  is  not  always  paid  to  the  age  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  graft  is  taken;  and  thus  many  disappointments 
arise,  from  the  young  trees  showing  all  the  symptoms  of 
Ihe  diseases  of  age.  It  is  not  recollected  that  the  life  of 
the  graft  b probably  only  a continuation  of  the  life  of  the 
parent  tree  ; and  if  this  Isold  and  exhausted,  the  graft  will 
soon  show  the  same  defects  and  diseases.  Most  of  the 
favourite  old  sorts  such  as  the  golden*  pippin  and  several 
others,  are  now  nearly  extinct,  and  no  grafting  can  renovate 
them.  'Die  only  means  of  obtaining  fine  sorts  is  to  sow 
the  seeds,  and  let  the  wild  tree  show  fruit : in  many  hun- 
dreds of  wild  apples  one  may  be  found  that  is  good  ; and 
this  can  be  perpetuated  by  grafting  for  a couple  of  cen- 
turies, and  uo  more : cultivation  and  judicious  pruning 
will  greatly  increase  the  produce.  The  common  method 
of  making  cider  is  by  crushing  the  apples  by  means  of  a 
heavy  stone  rolling  in  a stone  trough,  and  moved  round  by 
manual  labour  or  by  a horse.  Pear-orchards  are  common 
in  Worcestershire. 

There  is  much  fine  timber  growing  in  the  hedgerow’s, 
whether  advantageously  to  the  proprietor  or  farmer  may 
he  matter  of  doubt : elms  predominate,  and  grow  to  a large 
size  where  they  have  room.  There  are  also  some  woods 
and  plantations  of  oaks  and  ash,  the  underwood  of  which 


forms  valuable  coppices.  In  many  of  the  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds  which  surround  the  seal*  of  tne  nobility 
and  gentry  are  many  splendid  trees  preserved  for  ornament ; 
and  the  whole  country,  when  viewed  from  an  eminence, 
give*  the  idea  of  a thickly  timbered  country',  and  of  great 
richness. 

Draining  has  been  practised  for  a long  period  on  many 
of  the  principal  estates,  chiefly  on  Elkington’s  system, 
which  is  excellent  for  carrying  off  deep-seated  springs ; 
but  the  modern  method  of  thorough  draining  was  not  so 
well  understood.  Many  of  the  low  grounds  on  retentive 
subsoils  would  be  much  benefited  by  this  operation,  and 
nowhere  would  it  repay  the  out  lay  better.  Paring  and  burn- 
ing the  surface  of  boggy  land,  where  the  grass  is  coarse 
and  sedgy,  is  practised  with  success  by  some  farmers  who 
are  not  restricted  by  their  landlords.  The  first  crop  is 
potatoes,  which  always  do  well  in  the  ashes  ; the  next  is 
wheat  or  oats ; and  the  land  should  then  be  laid  down 
again  with  the  best  grass-seeds : a previous  dressing  with 
lime  will  much  improve  the  subsequent  pasture. 

There  are  not  so  many  irrigated  meadows  as  one  would 
expect  along  the  bank*  of  so  many  rivers  and  smaller 
streams:  this  is  owing  in  part  to  the  right*  of  certain  mills 
erected  on  every’  stream,  which  prevent  the  free  use  of  the 
water  at  all  times.  Where  irrigations  have  been  esta- 
blished, the  water  has  been  brought  from  a considerable 
distance  by  canals,  which  supply  several  farm*  on  one 
estate.  Tne  water  is  let  on  ana  off  under  strict  regulat  ions, 
nnd  the  effect  on  the  grass  in  spring  i*  wonderful.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  more  water-meadows  might  be 
formed,  without  interfering  with  the  nulls ; and  many  of 
the  latter  arc  small  and  insignificant,  and  do  more  harm, 
by  obstructing  the  course  of  the  water,  than  they  afford 
profit  to  the  owners,  who  arc  generally  also  proprietors  of 
the  land  around. 

There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  cattle  in  Worcestershire. 
They  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Herefordshire  and  South 
Wales.  The  Holderness  breed  has  been  introduced,  as  it 
is  everywhere  else : but  few  pure  cattle  are  bred  in  the 
county ; they  are  all  mostly  crossed  without  much  judg- 
ment. The  best  and  most  profitable  breeds  to  stock  the 
rich  pasture  arc  the  Hereford*  and  Devons,  which  get  inlo 
excellent  condition  by  a summers  run,  and  are  then  finished 
in  the  stalls  with  hay,  turnips,  and  oil-cake  in  winter: 
very  fat  beasts  are  sent  up  to  Smithficld  and  to  Birming- 
ham every’  year  from  this  county. 

The  sheep  arc  mostly  of  the  Leicester  breed,  which 
suit  the  ricn  pastures.  On  the  Malvern  Hills  are  some 
small  hardy  sheep,  without  horn,  with  grey  faces  and  leg*, 
which,  when  fatted  at  a proper  age,  make  excellent 
mutton.  The  Cotswold,  and  a cross  between  them  and  the 
*Ry  eland  sheep,  are  approved  of  by  some  : they  have  good 
carcasses,  ana  bear  large  fleeces. 

The  horses  for  farm-work  are  mostly  of  the  strong  black 
breed.  Oxen  are  seldom  used  on  a fatrn.  A little  cross  of 
pure  blood  would  greatly  improve  the  pace  and  courage  of 
farm  horse*.  They  would  be  lighter  and  more  active,  and 
thus  do  more  work. 

As  is  generally  the  case  in  deep  rich  loamy  soils,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  the  roads  were  for- 
merly very  badly  maintained.  In  1702  a club  of  gentle- 
men and  farmers  was  established  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  attending  to  the  roads,  and  regular  rules  and  regulation* 
were  drawn  up.  Some  of  the  members  being  appointed  sur- 
veyors of  the  roads,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  powers 
of  the  highw’ay  act,  without  any  oppressive  demand  lor 
statute  duty,  or  additional  highway  rates,  but  simply  by 
seeing  the  uutv  fairly  and  properly  done,  made  and  repaired 
the  roads  so,  that,  from  being  nearly  impassable,  they  soon 
became  excellent;  and  the  most  determined  grumblers  and 
opposera  of  all  improvement  were  forced  to  admit  the 
great  advantage  of  good  communications,  and  the  economy 
of  horse*  in  consequence  of  good  roads. 

The  following  fairs  are  held  in  Worcestershire  : — Alvc- 
church,  April  22,  August  10 ; Belltroughton,  first  Mon- 
day in  April,  Monday  before  St.  Luke's;  Bewdley,  April  23, 
December  10,  lor  hogs,  December  11,  cattle,  &c. ; Block- 
ley,  Tuesday  after  Easter  week,  October 20,  hiring ; Brorps- 
grove,  June  24,  October  1 ; Droilwich,  Good  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 28,  December  21 ; Dudley,  Mav8,  August;'*, October 2; 
Evesham,  February  2,  Monday  after  Easter  week,  Whit- 
Monday,  September  21 ; Feckenhara,  March  26,  Septem- 
ber 30 ; Kidderminster,  Holy  Thursday,  and  three  weeks 
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lifter  September  4 : King’s  Norton,  April  25,  September  5 ; 
Pershore,  Easter  Tuesday,  June  26,  Tuesday  before  All 
Saints,  November  1 ; Kedditch,  first  Monday  in  August ; 
Shipston,  June  22, Tuesday  after  October  10 Stourbridge, 
(horses)  March  29,  September  8 ; Stourport,  weekly,  on 
Wednesdays,  from  September  to  Christmas,  for  hops ; Ten- 
bury,  April  2G,  July  18,  September  26;  Upton,  Midlent 
Tuesday,  Whitsu n-Thursday,  July  10,  Thursday  before 
St.  Matthew ; Worcester,  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday, 
Saturday  in  Easter  week,  August  15,  September  19. 

The  regular  weekly  markets  arc  : — IJewdley,  Saturday ; 
Broinsgrove,  Tuesday  ; Droitwich,  Friday  ; Dudley,  Satur- 
day ; Evesham,  Monday ; Kidderminster,  Thursday ; Per- 
shore,  Tuesday;  Shipston,  Friday;  Stourbridge,  Friday; 
Stourport,  Wednesday  ; Tenbury,  Tuesday;  Upton,  Thurs- 
day ; Worcester,  Saturday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

Divisions , To  tens,  ifr. — Worcestershire  is  divided  into 
five  hundreds Blacken  hurst,  Doddingtree,  Halfshire,  0*- 
waldslow,  and  Pershore,  which  include  about  170  parishes. 
Worcester,  Bewdlky,  Bromscrove,  Dudley,  Evesham, 
and  Kidderminster,  are  described  in  separate  articles. 
The  other  principal  towns  are  the  following : — 

Droitivich , a parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  is 
situated  on  the  small  river  Salwarp,  1 1G  miles  north-west 
from  Ixmdon,  6$  miles  north-north-east  from  Worcester. 
Tile  town  is  seated  in  a narrow  valley,  through  which  the 
river  flows.  It  contains  three  parishes,  St.  Andrew,  St. 
Nicholas,  and  St.  Peter,  and  parts  of  Dodderhill,  Marl- 
borough. and  Salwarp.  The  total  population  of  the  bo- 
rough in  1841  was  2832,  of  whom  1346  were  males,  and 
I486  were  females.  The  number  of  houses  was  531  in- 
habited, and  21  uninhabited.  The  entire  population  of 
the  town  is  upwards  of  3000,  a part  of  the  town  being  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  borough,  the  population  of  which 
part  in  1831  was  225.  The  population  of  the  borough  in 
1831  was  2487.  The  Exchequer-House,  where  the  duties 
on  salt  arc  paid,  is  an  antient  structure  with  stained-glass 
windows.  There  are  two  prisons.  The  living  of  St.  An- | 
drew,  with  St.  Mary  Wilton,  is  a rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  the  average  not  annual  income  of  which  is  230/. 
The  living  of  St.  Peter  Is  a vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Earl 
Somers,  of  the  average  net  annual  value  of  1G0/. 

Previous  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  in  1835, 
the  borough  of  Droitwich  consisted  of  two  bailiffs  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  burgesses,  the  number  of  whom  in 
1835  was  30.  The  governing  charter  was  22  James  I. 
The  corporation  now  consists  of  4 aldermen  and  12  coun- 
cillors. The  number  of  burgesses  or  municipal  electors  in  I 
1837  was  ‘229. 

Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  Droitwich  returned  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  greatest  number  of  electors 
who  had  polled  at  any  election  previous  to  1K11  was  19. 
It  now  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  number 
of  electors  ou  the  register  in  1835-6  was  298;  in  1839-40 
the  number  was  357.  of  whom  346  were  10/.  householders. 
The  parliamentary  borough,  which  is  now  extended  con- 
siderably beyond  the  limits  of  the  municipal  borough, 
contained  in  1841  a population  of  6588. 

The  chief  trade  ot  Droitwich  arises  from  its  salt-springs, 
from  which  salt  has  been  made  from  time  immemorial,  but 
the  quant ity  has  been  much  increased  since  about  1725, 
by  sinking  the  pits  to  a greater  depth,  where  the  brine  was 
found  to  be  much  salter,  and  from  which  it  rose  ns  before 
to  the  surface.  The  quantity  of  salt  now  made  is  not  less 
than  90,000  tons  a year.  The  Worcester  and  Birmingham 
Canal  passes  by  Droitwich,  and  communicates  with  the 
Severn. 

The  Romans  made  Droitwich  one  of  their  stations  called 
Salimc.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday-Book  on  account 
of  the  tax  derived  from  its  salt-springs.  The  charter  of  22 
Janies  I.  refers  to  preceding  charters,  none  of  which  are 
known  to  he  in  existence ; but  a copy  of  a charter  of  King 
John  is  given  in  Nash's  ‘History  of  Wbrcestenshire,’  vol.i., 
p.  308. 

Great  Malvern,  eight  miles  south-west  from  Worcester, 
is  not  a market-town,  but  contained  in  1841  a population 
of  2768,  including  130  visitors.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids,  not  only  for  its  medicinal  springs,  St.  Ann's  Well 
and  Holy  Well,  blit  for  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the 
situation.  The  wells  arc  between  Great  Malvern  and 
Little  Malvern,  which  latter  is  a small  village  about  three 
miles  to  the  south.  The  Malvern  Hills,  which  are  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  vary  from  one  to  two  miles  in 


width,  and  rise  in  most  parts  with  a very  gentle  ascent ; 
they  afford  extensive  and  beautiful  views  into  Wales  and 
the  adjoining  English  counties.  The  living  is  a vieurage, 
of  the  average  net  annual  value  of  181/.  The  church, 
which  formed  part  of  an  extensive  monaster)',  is  a fine 
Gothic  building  of  cathedral  form,  170  feet  long  by  60 
feet  wide ; the  tower,  124  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  is  surmounted  with  battlements  and  pinnacles, 
and  has  six  bells  with  chimes.  The  architecture  of  the 
whole  Structure  is  very  rich  and  light.  When  the  monas- 
tery was  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  inhabitants  bought 
the  church  and  made  it  parochial.  Of  the  rest  of  the  mo- 
nastery nothing  remains  except  a gateway,  which  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  The  monastery  was  originally 
endowed  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Pershore  is  a market-town,  nine  miles  south-east  from 
Worcester,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Avon,  which  is  here 
navigable  for  boats.  The  town  is  well-built  and  well- 
paved.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  stockings.  The  town  consists  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Andrew  and  Holy  Cross,  exclusive  of  their  town- 
ships; the  population  in  1831  was  2536;  in  1841  it  was 
2813.  8t.  Andrew's  is  a small  church,  with  a square  tourer 
containing  six  bells.  The  church  of  Holy  Cross  has  a 
lofty  square  tower  with  eight  bells,  and  there  are  some 
antient  monuments  in  the  interior.  The  living  of  St. 
Andrew's  is  a vicarage,  to  which  are  attached  the  curacies 
of  Holy  Cross,  Besford,  Deflbrd,  Bricklchampton,  and 
Pinvin,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster, 
and  of  the  average  net  yearly  value  of  2U0/.  There  are 
ruins  of  a Benedictine  abbey. 

Shipston-on-Stour  is  a market-town  situated  on  the  river 
Stour,  in  an  outlying  portion  of  tiie  county,  in  Warwick- 
shire, about  27  miles  east-south-east  from" Worcester,  di- 
rect distance.  It  was  formerly  a very  large  sheep-market, 
and  Sheepston  has  become  Shipston.  The  town  has  no 
trade  of  any  consequence.  The  living  is  a rectory  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Tidmington,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester  and  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  alter- 
nately, of  the  average  net  yearly  value  jS'  70*)/.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund.  * The  Baptists,  Methodists, 
and  Quakers  have  each  a chapel.  The  population  in  1831 
was  1632;  in  1841  it  was  1846,  including  103  persons  in 
the  Shipston-on-Stour  Union  workhouse. 

Stourbridge  is  a market-town,  which  derives  its  name 
from  its  bridge  over  the  Stour.  The  bridge  is  of  stone,  and 
forms  the  communication  between  Worcestershire  ami 
Staffordshire,  of  which  counties  the  river  is  here  the 
boundary.  The  town  is  rather  irregularly  built  on  a gentle 
declivity,  but  the  general  appearance  is  handsome.  The 
market-house  is  a spacious  modern  structure.  There  is  h 
small  theatre.  The  church  was  built  by  subscription  in 
1742.  The  living  is  a curacy  in  the  parish  of  Old  Swin- 
ford,  in  the  gift  of  the  inhabitant  householders  of  the  town, 
of  the  average  net  yearly  value  of  134/.  There  are  places 
of  worship  belonging  to  the  Independents,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
There  is  a free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI., 
and  said  to  be  richly  endowed,  blit  no  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  was  given  to  the  commissioners  for  inquir- 
ing into  the  state  of  education  in  1833 : there  were  nine 
other  daily  schools  and  two  Sunday-schools.  The  popula- 
tion in  1831  was  614S;  in  1841  it  was  7481,  of  whom 
3654  were  males,  and  3827  were  females.  'I4ie  manu- 
factures consist  chiefly  of  iron,  glass,  and  fire-bricks.  A 
bed  of  sand,  150  feet  below  the  surface,  is  used  for  making 
the  glass,  and  is  sold  to  a considerable  amount  for  the  same 
purpose  in  other  places.  The  bricks  arc  made  of  the 
•Stourbridge  clay,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
excellence  in  resisting  the  action  of  fire;  crucibles  are 
also  made  of  it.  Stourbridge  has  excellent  navigable 
communication  by  means  of  a branch  from  the  Dudley 
canal. 

Stourport.  10  miles  north  of  Worcester,  is  a handsome 
and  well-built  market-town,  in  the  ciiapelry  of  Lower  Mil- 
ton,  in  the  parish  of  Kidderminster  and  lower  division  of 
Halfshire  hundred.  It  has  become  a thriving  place  within 
the  last  eighty  years,  before  which  period  it  was  a small  and 
insignificant  hamlet.  Its  prosperity  is  entirely  owing  to 
local  improvements  in  inland  navigation.  It  is  situated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Stour  and  Severn ; nnd  the  Staf- 
fordshire and  Worcester  Canal,  which  communicates  with 
Dudley,  Stourbridge,  and  Kidderminster,  enters  the  Severn 
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nt  Stourport.  There  is  an  extensive  basin,  opened  in  1771, 
with  wharfs  and  warehouses  for  the  accommodation  and  a* 
a general  dipftt  of  the  trade  between  the  west  and  centra! 
portions  of  the  kingdom.  Stourport  is  a great  mart  for 
hops,  com,  and  applet.  The  market-day  is  Wednesday  • 
and  there  are  several  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year  for 
horned  cattle,  hope,  &c.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of 
brick,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  neat  and 
thriving.  The  iron  bridge  over  the  Severn  consists  of  a 
single  arch,  of  150  feet  span,  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  river.  The  inhabitants  of  Stourport 
attend  divine  service  at  Milton;  the  living  of  which 
place  is  a perpetual  curacy  held  with  Kidderminster.  The 
population  of  Milton  chapelry  was  3012  in  1841.  Stour- 
port is  a polling-place  for  the  county. 

Ten  bury,  formerly  called  Temebuiy,  a parish  and  small 
market-town  in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Dod- 
dingtree,  17  miles  north-west  of  Worcester.  It  is  situated 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Teme,  which  separates 
Worcestershire  from  Shropshire,  and  is  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  Kyre,  a small  but  rapid 
stream,  which  falls  into  the  Teme  at  the  upper  end  of 
Tenbury,  often  occasions  inundations  in  the  town:  this 
river  is  also  crossed  by  a handsome  bridge.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  grass-lands,  hop- 
yards,  and  orchards  are  very  productive.  Mineral -springs 
have  been  discovered  in  t‘he  neighbourhood.  The  Leo- 
minster Canal  passes  near  the  town,  and  supplies  it  with 
cheap  coal  from  the  Glee  Hills  : this  canal  was  intended  to 
have  passed  from  Herefordshire  to  Stourport,  but  the  ori- 
ginal design  has  never  been  completed.  There  is  a consi- 
derable trade  in  hops,  cider,  and  perry ; and  the  making  of 
malt  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  three  streets,  with  an  ancient  corn-market,  and 
a butter-cross  of  modern  erection.  The  old  church  was 
carried  away  by  a flood  in  1770,  and  the  present  edifice 
was  erected  in  1777.  The  living  is  a vicarage.  The 
market-day  is  Tuesday,  and  there  are  fairs  in  April,  May, 
June,  July,  and  September,  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  arid 
sheep.  The  entire  parish  comprises  5450  acres,  and  in 
1841  contained  1840  inhabitants,  namely,  Tenbury  parislv, 
1177;  Berrington  hamlet,  207 ; Sutton  hamlet,  18G;  and 
the  hamlet  of  Tenbury  Foreign  (252  , with  Kyrewood 
(27).  Tenbury  is  a polling-place  for  the  county. 

Upton,  a neatly-built  and  thriving  market-town,  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Perahore,  8J  miles 


south  of  Worcester.  It  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Severn,  in  a flat  and  fertile  plain.  The  river  is  here  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  100  tons  burthen  ; there  is  a basin  for 
barges  and  a wharf  for  loading  and  unloading;  and  a con-  | 
siderable  trade  is  carried  on.  A market-house,  including  i 
under  the  same  roof  an  assembly-room  and  a court-room 
for  the  use  of  the  magistrates,  has  recently  been  erected. 
The  stone  bridge  of  six  arches  and  the  old  church  were  in- 
jured during  the  civil  war*,  and  in  1756  the  latter  was  taken 
down  and  the  present  edifice  erected.  The  living  is  a rec- 
tory, in  the  gilt  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  valued  at  917/. 
per  annum.  There  are  two  day  ami  Sunday  national  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  the  former  supported  by  sub- 
scriptions and  the  latter  by  an  endowment.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  was  2696  in  1841.  Upton  is  ono  of  the 
polling-places  for  the  county. 

Worcestershire  is  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester ; 15  parishes  and 
8 chapelries  are  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford.  The  diocese 
is  divided  into  10  deaneries. 

The  principal  benefices  are — 


Met  Value.  Patron. 


Alveehurch  . 

. £1,025 

Astley  . , 

. 623 

Bedwardine  . 

0-  635 

Bilbroughton 

. 1,244 

Blockley 

. 762 

Brcdon  . . 

. 1,498 

Dudley  • . 

. 614 

East  ham  . 

. 920 

Fladbury . . 

. 721 

Hanbury  . , 

. 1.188 

Hartlebury  . 

. 2,400 

Kidderminster 

. 1,416 

Northfield  . 

. 1,170 

liedmarley  i 
D’Abitot  J 

. 000 

Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Trustees  of  D.  J.  Cooks. 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester. 
St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 
Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Rev.  John  Key  sail. 

Lord  Ward. 

Rev.  Chas.  Turner. 

Bishop  of  Worcester. 

J.  J.  Yemon,  Esq. 

Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Lord  Ward. 

Rev.  J.  Fenwick. 

Mr*.  Niblett. 


Net  Valor.  Patron. 

Ripple  . . .£*1,186  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Shipston-on-Stour  700  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester. 
Stoke  Severn  . 746  Lord  Coventry. 

The  yearly  revenue  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  on  an 
average  of  three  years  ending  in  1831.  was  6916/. ; the 
expenditure,  by  the  same  average,  was  347/.,  leaving  a net 
yearly  income  of  6569/. 

This  county  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit:  a change  has 
lately  (1843)  taken  place  in  the  order  in  which  the  towns 
in  this  circuit  are  visited  by  the  judges.  For  many  year* 
the  assizes  at  Worcester  were  held  immediately  after  those 
of  Oxford  and  before  those  of  Staffordshire : the  judges  now 
go  from  Oxford  to  Worcester  and  thence  to  Gloucester ; 
Stafford  is  the  last  town  in  the  circuit.  Among  the  minor 
towns  and  principal  villages  are  Broadway,  Bengeworth, 
Little  Malvern,  Blockley,  Eckington.  Redditch,  Stoke  Prior, 
Alveehurch,  King's  Norton,  Mart  ley,  and  Feckcnham. 
Thirteen  unions  have  been  formed  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  Boards 
of  Guardians  meet  at  Bromsgrove,  Droitwieh,  Dudley, 
Evesham,  Kidderminster,  King’s  Norton,  Martley,  Pe*r- 
shore,  Shipston,  Stourbridge,  Tenbury,  Upton,  and  Wor- 
cester. 

The  principal  gentlemen's  scats  arc — Croomc,  belonging 
to  Lord  Coventry  ; Hagley  Park,  the  residence  of  Lord  Lit- 
tleton ; Witley,  the  property  of  Lord  Ward,  and  at  present 
:'1843j  the  residence  of  the  Queen  Dowager:  Hewell 
Grange,  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Clive ; Hartlebury 
Castle,  the  episcopal  residence  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ; 
Ombersley,  belonging  to  Lord  Sandy*;  Westwood  Park, 
Madresfield,  Bordesley  Park,  Stanford  Court,  Pull  Court, 
Overbury  Park,  Hanley  Court,  Kyre,  and  Hanbury 
Hall. 

Manufacture*  and  Commerce. — Iron  is  largely  manu- 
factured at  Dudley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there 
are  likewise  extensive  coal-mines.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  a very  large  quantity  of  nails  are  made,  and 
there  are  likewise  factories  for  fish-hooks  and  needles ; car- 
pets of  many  descriptions  and  qualities  are  made  at  Kidder- 
minster ; glass  is  manufactured  at  Stourbridge  ; a declin- 
ing glove-trade  is  carried  on  at  Worcester,  and  porcelain  is 
manufactured  to  a considerable  extent.  'Hie  population 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  wholly 
occupied  with  agriculture. 

History. — The  etymology  of  ‘ Worcester’ is  with  some 
plausibility  adduced  from  ‘ Wyre-Cestrc,’  the  Camp  or 
Castle  of  Wyre,  under  which  name  a considerable  forest 
still  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bewdley.  Of  the  early 
history  of  the  county  little  is  accurately  known  : there  are 
however  many  evidences  of  its  occupation  by  the  Romans. 
During  the  Heptarchy,  Worcester  was  the  principal  Mer- 
cian see,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  under 
ecclesiastical  government.  After  the  Conquest  the  form  ot 
government  was  changed.  Earls  of  Worcester  were  created, 
and  had  the  civil  power  confided  to  them.  Of  these  the 
first  was  Urso  d’Anitot,  one  of  William  the  Conqueror’s  fol- 
lowers and  favourites.  This  earl  had  many  successors,  who 
retained  or  lost  their  lauds  according  to  the  amount  of  in- 
fluence of  the  party  which  they  had  adopted  in  the  govern- 
ment. During  the  war  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress 
Maud,  and  subsequently  during  the  resistance  of  the  barons 
to  King  John,  the  possessions  of  the  earls  of  Worcester 
frequently  changed  masters.  ‘On  the  re-establishmcnt  of 
John’s  power,  the  Church  of  Worcester,  to  whom  the  king 
was  very  partial,  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  of  enlarging 
their  precinct*,  by  which  they  so  much  diminished  the  ac- 
commodations ol  the  castle,  ns  to  render  it  no  longer  fit  for 
the  habitation  of  the  sheriff  and  his  retinue,  from  which 
time  it  began  to  fall  into  decay.’  The  greater  portion  oi 
the  land  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  eitner  of  the  church 
or  a few  barons.  Of  the  latter  property  great  forfeitures 
took  place  after  Perkin  Warbeck's  rebellion  ; of  the  former, 
when  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  the  monasteries.  Further 
deprivations  were  made  inconsequence  of  the  participation 
of  several  gentlemen  in  the  county  in  the  Powder  Plot. 
Some  efthe  conspirators  in  that  plot  retreated  to  and  were 
apprehended  at  Hendlip,  an  old  house,  of  a curious  con- 
struction. well  fitted  for  concealment,  situated  between 
Droitwieh  and  Worcester.  During  the  Parliamentary  War 
Worcestershire  was  on  several  occasions  overrun  by  the 
contending  parties.  [Wokckstkr.] 

Antiquities.—' The  antiquities  of  this  county  are  not 
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markable.  Three  Roman  road*  have  been  traced  : Ick- 
nield  Street,  which  ran  from  Alcester  northwards  to  Staf- 
fordshire ; a second  road,  which  passed  from  Tewkesbury 
to  Upton,  Worcester,  and  so  to  Shropshire;  and  the 
Ridgeway,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  county  for  some 
distance  on  its  eastern  frontier.  Antient  encampments 
may  be  traced  at  Malvern,  at  Bredon,  and  on  the  hills  at 
Woodbury  and  Witehbury.  There  arc  many  remains  of 
ecclesiastical  houses;  the  chief  are  St.  Wulstan’s,  at 
Worcester,  and  the  abbeys  of  Malvern,  Bordesley,  and 
Evesham.  The  most  remarkable  churches  are  tne  ca- 
thedral at  Worcester,  the  churches  at  Evesham,  Malvern, 
Droitvvich,  Hast  ham,  N aunt  on  Beauchamp,  Stockton,  and 
Church  Leach.  (Nash's  Worceete r shire ; Green's  A n- 
tiyuities  of  Worcester ; Corjioration  and  Bouru/ary  Re- 
ports, See.) 

Statistics. 

Population  and  Occupation*. — The  county  of  Worcester 
possesses  a variety  of  manufactures  in  hardware,  caipet- 
making,  gloves,  and  china ; and  in  1H31  it  ranked  the 
seventeenth  in  the  list  of  English  counties  which  had  the 
largest  proportion  of  their  population  engaged  in  non- 
agncultural  occupations.  The  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
population  was  3o‘2  per  cent,  in  1831,  and  comprised  263G 
occupiers  of  land  employing  labourers,  1260  occupiers  not 
employing  labourers,  and  14,590  agricultural  labourers.  The 
remainder  of  the  male  population,  aged  20  and  upwards, 
was  distributed  as  follows : — 8024  employed  in  manu- 
factures ; 13,693  in  retail  trades  and  Handicrafts ; 2085 
capitalists,  bankers,  and  members  of  the  professions ; 
6544  non-agricult  oral  labourers ; 1525  domestic  serv  ants ; 
other  males  aged  20  and  upwards,  4338 ; and  there  were 
8102  female  servants.  As  the  returns  of  Occupations 
under  the  census  of  1841  arc  not  yet  published,  we  give 
the  following  details  from  the  Population  Tables  for  1831 : 
— * At  Dudley,  Stourbridge,  and  Old  Swinford  collectively, 
are  about  450  men  employed  at  the  forge,  who  make 
anvils,  chains,  and  the  neavier  kinds  of  iron  tools  and 
machinery ; at  Wolverley,  Cradley,  Belbroughton,  and 
Hartlebury,  about  280  men  manufacture  gun-barrels,  edge- 
tools.  and  hies  ; at  Tardebigg  360  men  make  needles  and 
fish-hooks,  187  at  Feekenham,  and  a few  at  Alvcrhurch, 
8tock-with-Bradlev,  Inkberrow,  and  Beoley ; at  Droitwich 
salt-pans  are  made ; watch-springs,  in  small  quantity,  at 
Peranore  ; and  the  number  of  nailers  througnout  the  county 
is  nearly  3000 — of  these,  1169  at  Bromsgrove,  575  at  Dud- 
ley,  539  at  Old  Swinlord,  162  at  Credlev,  122  at  Nathfield, 
97  it  King’s  Norton,  87  at  Worley-tVigom,  55  at  Bel- 


broughton, 50  at  Stourbridge,  and  42  at  Pedraore.  At 
Kidderminster  (including  the  Foreign  of  Kidderminster 
and  the  chapelry  of  Lower  Milton)  2300  men  are  employed 
in  making  carpets,  and  preparing  materials  for  that  manu- 
facture ; at  Worcester,  and  in  its  suburbs,  nearly  1000  men 
and  a much  greater  number  of  females  are  employed  in 
making  gloves  ; the  finest  description  of  china-ware  is  also 
made  at  Worcester,  employing  about  50  men,  and  many 
females  in  the  burnishing  and  other  delicate  operations ; 
at  Bewdley,  King’s  Norton,  and  Yard  by  various  articles 
are  made,  in  moderate  amount,  chiefly  of  the  hardware 
kind.’ 

If  the  registered  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  the  actual  population  as  in  1801, 
the  population  of  Worcestershire,  in  the  undermentioned 
years,  would  have  been  as  follows : — 51,739  in  1570  ; 72.285 
m 1600  ; 78,630  in  1630  ; 87,312  in  1670;  104,132  in  1700; 
and  102,910  in  1750.  The  population  actually  enume- 
rated at  the  following  decennial  periods  was  as  under 


1801 

1811 

1821 

1831 

1841 


M'lm. 

67,631 

78,033 

90,200 

103,383 

114,664 


FnmlM. 

71.702 

02,513 

94.165 

107,982 

118,672 


Total. 

139,333 

100,540 

184.524 

211,365 

233,336 


Incrrur 
pnr  Out, 

15 

15 

15 

10-4 


From  1801  to  1841  the  population  increased  01,003,  or 
40*2  per  cent.  In  the  three  years  ending  June,  1841,  the 
proportion  of  marriages  to  the  population  was  1 in  114; 
births  1 in  29 ; deaths,  1 in  48 ; me  proportion  for  Eng- 
land being  respectively  127,  31,  and  45.  In  the  same 
three  years,  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  persons  married 
under  21  years  of  age  was  16  37  for  roraen  and  6- 12  for  men ; 
and  in  England  and  Wales  13  78  for  women,  and  4 69  for 
men.  {Fourth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General.)  It  appears 
from  the  Census  Returns  of  1841,  that  183,964  persons,  or 
78 ‘8  per  cent,  of  the  population,  were  bom  in  tne  county ; 
46,175  persons,  or  19  7 per  cent.,  in  other  counties  of 
England  and  Wales ; 383  persons,  or  1 person  per  1000,  in 
Scotland;  1411  persons,  or  6 per  1000,  in  Ireland;  10 
person*  were  bom  in  the  colonies;  2:16  were  foreigners 
and  British  subjects  bom  in  foreign  countries;  and  the 
place  of  birth  of  1151  persons  was  not  ascertained.  The 
number  of  persons  to  a square  mile  was  322  in  1841. 
The  number  of  parishes  is  stated  to  be  173  in  the  Popula- 
tion Returns  for  1841 ; and  the  population  is  separately 
given  for  286  separate  places.  The  population,  &c.  of 
each  hundred  and  borough  in  1841  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table ; — 


, - 

AREA. 

HOUSES. 

PERSONS. 

AGES. 

i BRSON*  BORN 

'HUNDRED,  ko. 

Enfliah 

tn- 

htbtted. 

.1 

“3 

| 

Trio  ale*. 

Total 

ruder 

20  year*. 

20  Yean 
and  upward*. 

MO* 

19  «e- 

Acre*. 

3 

IVrvont. 

Males. 

Female* 

Male*. 

Female*. 

niarkciihurit 

(Hundred) 

17,340 

741 

36 

5 

1,773 

1,631 

3,404 

819 

70S 

954 

923 

2,730 

671 

Doddingtreo 

Hal  failin'  • 

67.  DM 

3,57S 

266 

9 

8,248 

8,386 

16,628 

3,603 

3,713 

4,645 

4,667 

13.372 

3,256 

112, ISC 

18,316 

927 

232 

46,791 

17,214 

9 4 , 005 

22,742 

23,038 

24,049 

24,176 

72,861 

21,141 

Oiw.ildslow 

139,793 

9,297 

■107 

54 

21,899 

22,306 

44,205 

9.980 

10,045 

11,919 

12,261 

35,566 

8,639 

Pcnbbn 

97,210 

5.662 

218 

18 

13,858 

14,359 

28,217 

6,487 

6.323 

7,371 

8.036 

22,931 

5,286 

Droitwich  t 

(Borough) 

1 .060 

531 

21 

0 

1,846 

1,486 

2,832 

606 

635 

740 

851 

2,506 

326 

Kvediam 

2,150 

683 

62 

5 

1 ,979 
7,156 

2,266 

4,243 

951 

991 

1,028 

1,275 

3,403 

842 

Kidder  in  raster 

j 4 r* 

1.000 

2,650 

295 

G 

7,243 

14,399 

3,380 

3,395 

3,776 

3,818 

11,691 

2,708 

Worcester  . 

(Uty) 

355 

5.030 

670 

19 

11,614 

13,787 

25,401 

5,113 

5,730 

6,501 

8,057 

19,904 

6,497 

Totals 

• • 

439,710 

48,919 

2,902 

348 

114,664 

118,672 

ro 

8 

53,681 

54,578 

60,983 

64,094 

183,964 

49,372 

In  1831  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  41,64(1,  oc- 
cupied by  45,512  families,  and  there  were  302  houses 
building,  and  2066  uninhabited. 

County  Exf^nse*,  Crime , <$r r. — Sums  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor:  1748-49-50  (animal  average),  9134/.; 
1776,  26,906/. ; 1783-8 1-85  (average',  34,509/.  The  sum 
expended  in 

1801  was  71,235/.,  being  10*.  2d.  for  each  inhabitant. 
1811  ..  101,103  „ 12  7 „ 

1821  ..  83,761  „ 9 1 * 

1831  ..  83,513  „ 7 10  „ 

1841  ..  62,958  „ 0 4*  „ 

In  each  of  the  following  years  ending  25th  March, 
the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  as  under 


I 1835.  IKK.  1337.  1833.  1K0  1840.  1842. 

68.W7/.  63,7**  64, 70*  53**/.  <12.1**  60.530/.  63 #;t. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1834, 
was  81,612/.  The  total  difference  in  the  sum  expended 
in  that  year  and  1842  was  27,822/.,  or  20  per  cent,  s 
namely,  in  relief  and  maintenance,  18,345/.,  or  22  per  ceut. ; 
in  suits  of  law,  &c.,  2572/.,  or  68  per  cent. ; and  in  mis- 
cellaneous expenses,  6915/.,  or  65  per  cent.  'Die  number 
of  poor-law  unions  is  13,  comprising  218  parishes,  which 
had  a population  of  211,365  in  1831 : a number  of  these 
parishes  are  in  the  adjacent  counties.  Each  of  the  Under- 
mentioned places  is  the  centre  of  a union ; and  the  sums 
expended  in  the  year  ended  25th  March,  1840,  under  the 
heads  of  in-maintenance,  out-relief,  and  establishment  and 
salaries,  were  as  follows;— 
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W O R 


PtipuVttloii 

In- 

Out- 

Establishment 

Total. 

in  1831. 

Maintenance. 

Helief. 

aud  Salutes. 

*. 

*. 

*. 

*. 

19.943 

« 

3."59 

1.891 

6.563 

1 5.087 

712 

3.091 

1.221 

5,024 

CSjMB 

1.093 

7.294 

1.499 

9*66 

12,567 

477 

9.336 

4,560 

0,606 

1,626 

4,590 

1,90 

7.137 

14.701 

724 

1,610 

944 

3,302 

1UU 

h 9 

2.95? 

1,070 

4.C56 

12.563 

404 

2,?00 

7» 

3,909 

19,030 

686 

6.164 

1.609 

8,459 

6*611 

723 

3,999 

1,06 

6.341 

7.109 

220 

1.594 

666 

2,420 

15,496 

040 

3.490 

643 

4,773 

. 26.542 

1,414 

2,630 

1.603 

5.637 

Name  of  Uoica. 

Brom»CTov«  . 

firoitvich  . 

Dud  ry  . , 

EvtlhaOi  • 

KiddermtuateT 
Kins'#  Notion 
Mnnlry  . . 

Fr*r»liort>  . . 

Ship-ten  on-Stow 
MouMIft  . 

Tuitwiy  . . 

1 V'»n  on  Sevwn 
woKMter  • • 

The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  these  unions  during 
the  quarters  ending  Lady-day,  1841  and  1842,  were  as  fol- 
lows:— In  1841 — in-door,  2459;  out-door,  17,288;  total, 
19,747,  of  whom  5069  were  adult  able-bodied  paupers : in 
1842 — in-door,  2927  ; out-door,  19,748;  total,  22,675,  of 
whom  6228  were  adult  able-bodied  paupers.  The  propor- 
tion in  1841  of  the  total  number  of  paupers  to  the  total 
population  was  7 per  cent.,  which  is  2 per  cent,  less  than 
the  average  for  England.  The  expense  lor  in-maintenance 
and  out-relief  was  62,243/.  for  the  year  ending  Lady-day, 
1842,  being  an  increase  of  6 per  cent,  on  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  265  lunatics  and  idiots  chargeable  on 
the  poor-rate  in  1836,  or  1 in  75)8 ; in  England,  1 in  1033: 
and  in  August,  1842.  the  number  chargeable  was  284.  In 
1835-6  there  were  1058  bastard  children  chargeable  on  the 
poor-rate,  or  1 in  200  of  the  whole  population  ; in  England 
1 in  215.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  IKK)  was 
345,  or  1 in  19:  the  proportion  for  England  being  1 in  20. 
The  number  affiliated  in  1834-5  was  127,  and  62  in  1835-8. 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty-tax in  1815  was  75)9,005/. ; property  assessed  to 
occupiers,  609,734/. ; and  the  profits  of  trades,  professions, 
See.,  were  assessed  at  274,458/.  In  1825-6  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  property  assessed 
was: — land,  74-9  parts;  dwelling-houses,  18*9  parts:  mills, 
factories,  &c.  3*7  parts;  manorial  profits,  &c.  2*5  parts. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  r<  al  property  assessed 
to  the  poor-rate  in  1841  was  as  follows  : — 

On  landed  property  . . £605,610 

Dwelling-houses . . . 323,007 

All  other  kinds  of  property  . 66,625 


Total  . . £995.242 

The  total  amount  levied  for  poor-rates  in  the  above  year 
was  96,185/.,  being  a rate  of  Is.  llr/.  in  the  pound  on  the 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed.  The  total  annual 
value  of  real  property  in  the  county  in  1841  amounted  to 
4 1.  5 s.  3d.  for  each  inhabitant ; or  1/.  Of.  4 d.  per  acre. 

The  county-rate  levied  at  different  periods,  and  the 
principal  disbursements  for  the  same  periods,  are  shown  in 
(lie  following  table  : — 

1801.  1811.  1821.  1831.  1938. 


Income  . . 

X. 

4,973 

5 808 

7,036 

*. 

8,578 

*. 

10,706 

Expenditure 
Bridges  . . 

33 

180 

3C0 

G95 

57 

Gaols  . • 

238  14,367 

415 

371 

290 

Prisoners  . 

1,145 

700 

1,821 

3,720 

3,195 

Prosecutions 

044 

426 

1,007 

2,823 

3,837 

Constables  and 
Vagrants  . 

403 

288 

GOO 

074 

524 

The  particulars  of  the  county  expenditure  in  1834  arc 
as  follows : — Bridges,  building,  repairs.  & c.  168 /. ; gaols,  ( 
houses  of  correction,  and  maintaining  prisoners,  3.269/. ; I 
prosecutions,  3140/.;  clerk  of  the  peace.  Cl  1/. ; convey- 
ance of  prisoners  before  trial,  529/. ; conveyance  of  trans-  * 
porta,  321/. ; vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying,  297/. ; ■ 
constables,  high  and  special,  290/.;  coroner,  246/. ; mi  sc  el-  ! 
laneoua,  419/. : total,  9295/. 

The  length  of  streets  and  highways,  and  the  expenditure 
thereon,  were  as  under  in  1839 : — 

Mil,-*. 

Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acts  41 

Turnpike  roads 428 

All  other  highways  ....  1464 

1930 

Amount  of  rates  levied  . • . . £16,269 

Expended  in  repairs  of  highways  . £15,862 
Law  and  other  expenses  ...  62 

Total  expenditure  . . . £15,925 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts,  in  1810.  was  22 ; the 
income  fiom  tolls,  35,051/.;  parish  compositions  in  lieu  of 


statute  duty,  57/. ; and  lotal  income,  42,824/..  including 
6995/.  borrowed  on  security  of  the  tells.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  same  year  was  35,820/.,  including  a debt 
of  5660/.  paid  off,  and  4501/.  for  improvements.  The  bond 
and  mortgage  debts  amounted  to  117,084/.  In  1836  the 
debt  was  equal  to  2*9  years'  income;  for  the  whole  of 
England  the  proportion  of  income  to  debt  being  4*5  years  : 
the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total  debt  was  9 
per  cent. ; in  England  12  per  cent.- 

The  church-rates  amounted  to  5436/.  in  1839 ; and  3070/., 
applicable  to  the  same  objects,  were  derived  from  ‘other 
sources,’  the  amount  from  estates  and  rent-charges,  in- 
cluded under  this  head,  being  1196/.  in  1832.  The  sum  of 
8800/.  was  expended  in  1839  for  the  purposes  of  the  esta- 
blishment, of  which  4591/.  were  for  repairs  of  churches. 
There  was  a debt  of  7885/.  secured  on  the  church-rates. 

Crime. — Number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offences  in  the  septennial  periods  ending  1819,  1826,  1833 
and  1842. 


, , 1813-19.  1*20-2*.  1*27  33.  193C42. 

Total  . . 1208  1331  ]95>4  3426 

Annual  average  . 172  190  284  489 

The  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acquitted,  in 
each  year  from  1834  to  1842,  were  as  under : — 

1834.  1935.  IK*.  1837.  1938.  1839.  1940.  1841.  1*4*. 

Committed  . 377  278  324  409  42/  4ft)  C27  506  C09 

Acquitted  . 112  69  109  127  131  128  )**  |fiq  jqj 

Cotnicted  . 265  209  219  282  296  3.U  415  397  41c* 

In  1841  the  proportion  of  persons  committed,  to  the  total 
population  of  the  county,  was  1 in  389;  in  England  and 
Wales,  1 in  508. 


Of  60 J offenders  (507  males  and  102  females)  tried  at 
the  assizes  and  tessiuns  in  1842,  there  were  48  charged 
with  offences  against  the  person  ; :J8  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence  ; 463  (including  365 
cases  of  simple  larceny)  with  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence  ; there  were  not  any  charged 
with  malicious  offences  against  property ; 14  were  charged 
with  forger)*  and  uttering  base  coin,  and  46  with  various 
misdemeanours.  Of  418  persons  convicted,  1,  against 
whom  sentence  of  death  was  recorded,  was  transported 
for  life;  6 other  offenders  were  also  transported  for  life; 
13  for  periods  above  ten  and  not  exceeding  fifteen  years ; 
13  for  periods  above  seven  and  not  exceeding  ten  years  ; 
and  50  for  terms  of  seven  years  ; making  83  transported. 
None  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  periods  exceed- 
ing two  years;  8 were  imprisoned  for  a period  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years;  48  for  above  six  months  and  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year ; and  *264  for  six  months  and  under ; and 
15  were  whipped.  Of  the  191  persons  acquitted,  99  were 
found  not  guilty  on  trial;  in  the  case  of  71  no  bill  was 
found ; and  in  21  instances  there  was  no  prosecution. 
Of  the  total  number  of  persons  committed,  45  per  cent, 
were  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25;  16  per  cent,  between 
25  and  30  ; and  16  per  cent,  between  30  and  40  years  of 
age.  The  degree  of  instruction  was  not  ascertained  in  so 
many  as  23  cases : 200  males  and  50  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write  ; 265  males  and  44  females  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly ; 16  males  and  7 females  could  read  and 


write  well ; and  4 males  had  received  a superior  education. 
The  proportion  of  uninstructed  criminals  in  the  county  on 
an  average  of  several  years  was  96*5  per  cent.;  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  89*3  per  cent. 

Saving*' Rank** — There  are  nine  of  these  institutions 
in  the  county,  and  the  proportion  of  depositors  to  the  total 
population  is  higher  than  usual,  there  being  1 depositor  in 
about  20  persons ; and  1 depositor  under  20/.  in  39  persons. 
The  average  amount  invested  by  all  classes  of  depositors 
was  33/.  in  1841 : in  England,  29/.  The  number  of  de- 
positors and  amount  of  deposits  in  each  of  the  following 
years  were  as  under 


1K16.  1937.  1938.  * 1839.  1940.  1941. 

No.  of  depositor*  8,411  9,111  9.640  10,091  10  535  11,283 

Am.  or.lrpmtl.  1300,399  *309. £7  *328,531  *340,787  *351,06?  *370,831 

The  distribution  of  the  sums  invested  in  1830,  1834,  aud 
1840  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

1830.  1834.  1*40. 


Not  exceeding  20 

..  50 

H 100 

„ 150 

„ 200 

Above  , « &.0 


Dqxv  Deposit*.  IVpo-  lVpuslta.  Depo-  Definite, 
“ter*.  * “tors.  £ si  tor*.  * 

3.335  2S.KJ6  3,764  29.772  5.496  41.746 

1 ,9?0  60.778  8,228  fS.S&'i  2.856  87,919 

1.026  6H.55H  I.Ootl  09.179  1,3M  #1,446 

367  43.872  i-83  46.7  Id  506  60,902 

163  27.949  2V3  34.3t)3  *74  47.703 

116  29,689  82  20,e:«  94  91 


«,953  155,700  7,87 2 967.339  10,535  *51,00? 


WOR 


vv  o n 
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The  deposits  of  105  friendly  societies,  not  reckoned  above, 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  11, 001?. ; and  71 18/.  were  invested  by 
139  charitable  institutions. 

Elective  Franchise. — The  actual  number  of  county  voters  I 
registered,  in  1835,  in  the  eastern  division  was  5807,  and  j 
4072  in  the  western  division  ; and  in  1839-40  the  numbers  j 
registered  were  as  under : — 


Tout  Total 
E.  dir.  W.  dir.  18.18-40.  1H3M. 


Freeholders  of  every  class  . 

4009 

3370 

8279 

7764 

Copyholders  and  customary 
tenants  • 

221 

196 

417 

403 

Leaseholders  for  life  or  term 
of  years  , . . 

117 

151 

268 

321 

50/.  tenants  at  will  . 

1005 

838 

1843 

1814 

Trustees  and  mortgagees  , 

32 

7 

39 

88 

Qualified  by  office  . 

10 

4 

14 

31 

Joint  and  duplicate  qualifi- 
cations 

34 

2 

36 

58 

6328  4589 

Education . — Su ramary  of  Returns  made 

10,917  10,479 
to  Parliament 

in  1833:— 

Infant  schools  . . 

Srhixila. 

It 

Schulan. 

Ttfat. 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  2 to  7 years : — 

Males  . , 903 

Females  . . 1021 

Sex  not  specified  . 411 

• 2,335 

Daily  schools  ' . . . 474 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4 to  14  years 

Males  . . 7.310 

Females  . . 5,581 

Sex  not  specified  . 2,032 


Schools 

551 

15,523 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction . • , 

. . 17,858 

Sunday-schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 

252 

ages  from  4 to  15  years : — 

Males  . . 9,202 

Females  . • 9,707 

Sex  not  specified  . 1,790 

20,796 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 


Unrrlfita  of 
Schoel*.  | 

Scho- 

Ian- 

1 Bj  lubKrlpOan. 

“-|’i2r 

Sira* 

Srhli. 

cfaaUrm. 

! Scho- 
lar*. 

linen  t from  n’holTr*. 
j SeMi.  | Scholar*. 

Infant  School* 
Dally  School* 
Suu<Liy School* 

1 

87 

9 

20  ! 
3G«l  i 

G67  ; 

6 i 379 
29  | 3,341  j 
235  19, 1 19| 

63 
339 
1 | 

1171 

7*50 

M 

i 

7 

765 

IMS 

885 

Total... 

97 

4031  | 

2J0  21,878j 

403  | 

9003 

33 

3373 

The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  table,  are— 

“ Scholar*. 

Daily  schools  . . .18,  containing  1,000 

Sunday-schools  . . 81  „ 8,939 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are— 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  278,  containing  8,843 
Sunday-schools  . , 144  „ 11,973 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  35  schools. 
Twenty-six  Sunday-schools,  attended  by  849  children, 
are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  school  exists. 
Twenty-three  schools,  containing  1828  children,  were  both  [ 
Sunday  and  day  schools.  The  number  of  boarding-schools 
is  fifty-four,  and  the  scholars  are  included  in  the  above  re- 
turns. The  total  number  of  children  returned  as  attending 
Sunday  and  day  schools  of  all  kinds  is  38,654 ; in  1841  the 
total  number  of  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages 
of  5 and  10  was  19,312,  and  17,690  were  between  10  and  t 
15;  total,  37,002 ; or  from  3 to  15  the  total  number  of 
children  in  the  county  was  43.149.  On  an  average  of 
three  years  ending  June,  1841,  the  number  of  persons  mar- 
ried who  signed  the  register  with  marks  was  46  per  cent, 
for  the  men  and  61  for  the  women,  the  average  lor  Eng- 
land being  respectively  33  and  49. 

P,  0.,  No.  1751, 


WORD.  [Notion,  Notional;  Verb.] 

WORKHOUSE.  Relief  to  the  indigent  is  of  two  kinds, 
in-door  relief  and  out-door  relief.  In-door  relief  is  relief 
in  the  workhouse.  At  first  workhouses  appear  frequently 
to  have  combined  the  character  of  a bridewell.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  poor  of  London  were  classed  into 
three  great  divisions,  and  the  third  comprised  the  4 thrift- 
less poor,'  namely.  1,  the  rioter  that  consumeth  all ; 2,  the 
vagabond  that  will  abide  in  no  place  ; 3,  the  idle  person, 
as  the  strumpet  and  others : ana  the  king,  who  had  been 
moved  to  the  necessity  of  alms-deeds  by  a sermon  of  Bishop 
Ridley’s,  provided  hospitals  for  ‘the  poor  by  impotency  ’ and 
‘the  poor  by  casualty,’  and  Bridewell  was  allotted  to  the 
* thriftless  poor.’  The  workhouse  at  Hamburg,  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is  still  called  the 
Correction  and  Poor  House.  The  Canterbury  Local  Act, 
asset!  in  1727,  expressly  orders  the  bridewell  and  work- 
ouse  to  be  kept  up  within  the  same  precincts;  and  they 
were  only  separated  under  an  act  passed  in  1842.  A cen- 
tury and  a half  ago  it  was  common  for  writers  to  speak  of 
the  workhouse  as  a place  where  idlers  and  vagabonds  were 
set  to  work.  (Sec  4 Workhouse.'  Johnson's  Dictionary.)  The 
general  character  of  our  early  statutes  relating  to  the  poor 
was  harsh,  and  indigence  was  treated  as  a penal  offence. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  43  F.liz.,  c.  2,  the  founda- 
tion of  our  present  poor-laws,  was  to  provide  employment 
for  the  destitute.  The  overseers  and  justices  of  the  peace 
were  directed  to  set  to  work  children  whose  parents  w’ere 
unable  to  maintain  them;  and  also  adult  persons  who 
had  no  means  of  maintaining  themselves,  and  who  used 
no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life;  for  which  purpose, 
with  the  fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  a convenient 
stock  was  to  be  purchased  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread, 
iron,  and  other  ware  and  stuff.  The  43  Elis,  also  autho- 
rised overseers  and  churchwardens  to  build  cottages  on 
waste  land  for  the  poor  to  inhabit,  and  to  place  inmates, 
or  more  families  than  one,  in  one  cottage  or  house,  such 
cottages  or  houses  to  be  used  thereafter  only  for  the  poor. 
In  many  places  the  poor-house  or  workhouse  was,  and  is 
still,  called  the  House  of  Industry,  as  the  object  was  to 
render  it  a place  of  occupation  for  the  destitute  poor. 
Great  expectations  were  entertained  of  deriving  a profit 
from  their  labour.  The  workhouse  became  a linen  or 
woollen  factory ; or  sacks,  nets,  and  a variety  of  other 
articles  were  manufactured.  Sometimes  land  was  rented 
or  purchased,  and  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  were  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  labour.  The  final  extinction  of 
poor-rates  w as  regarded  as  a not  impossible  result  of  these 
schemes  of  workhouse  industry.  In  1704,  when  the  popu- 
larity of  these  schemes  was  at  its  height,  Dc  Foe  clearly 
pointed  out  their  inevitable  operation,  and  especially  their 
effect  on  independent  labour;  but  he  was  scarcely  heeded. 
Nearly  a century  afterwards  houses  of  industry  were  erected 
in  Suffolk  on  a grander  scale  than  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy.  Instead  of  being  employed  as  a test  of  destitu- 
tion, these  w orkhouses  were  intended  to  provide  occupation 
for  all  the  unemployed.  The  result  may  be  stated  in  a few 
words.  In  1835  tlicy  were  visited  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  then  an  Assistant  Poor-Law  Commissioner.  4 The 
yards  were  surrounded  with  extensive  workshops ; large 
rooms  in  the  main  building  were  filled  with  machinery; 
but  the  only  busy  thing  in  the  establishment  was  the 
spider,  which  had  spun  its  web  on  the  spinning-wheels.’ 
(For  further  details  of  the  complete  failure  of  these  esta- 
blishments, see  the  Second  Annual  Hejiort  of  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners.) 

Just  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor-Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  in  1834,  the  poor-houses  (miscalled  workhouses) 
presented,  generally  speaking,  only  accumulated  instances 
of  raal-adininistration.  Absence  of  classification,  discipline, 
and  employment,  and  extravagant  allowances,  rendered 
them  prolific  nurseries  of  pauperism  and  vice.  Some  of 
the  cases  of  workhouse  corruption  would  be  ludicrous, 
had  they  not  exhibited  practices  so  thoroughly  demoral- 
izing. In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  say  the 
Commissioner  of  Poor-Law  Inquiry,  in  1834,  the  work- 
house  was  ‘ a large  almshouse,  in  which  the  young  are 
trained  in  idleness,  ignorance,  and  vice ; the  able-bodied 
maintained  in  sluggish  and  sensual  indolence;  the  aged 
and  more  respectable  exposed  to  all  the  misery  that  is  in- 
cident to  dwelling  in  such  a society  without  government  or 
classification  ; and  the  whole  body  of  inmates  subsisted  on 
food  far  exceeding  both  in  kind  and  in  amount  not  merely 
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the  diet  of  the  independent  labourer,  but  that  of  the  ma-  • 
jority  of  the  persona  who  contribute  to  their  support'  | 
(p.  31).  And  yet,  by  30  Geo.  III.,  c.  49,  passed  in  1790, 
the  right  of  visiting  any  workhouse  at  all  times  of  the  day  J 
was  conferred  on  justices  of  the  peace  and  clergymen ; 
and  on  their  representation  the  overseers  were  liable  to  be 
summoned  at  quarter-sessions,  when  the  justices  could 
make  orders  and  regulations  for  the  remedy  of  any  defects 
in  the  workhouse  management.  The  chief  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commissioners  of  Poor-Law  Inquiry  in  1834  j 
was  to  unite  parishes  ‘ for  better  workhouse  management.’  ; 
This  is  .the  origin  of  the  Poor-Law  Unions.  As  soon  as 
the  Poor-Law  C ommissioners  wore  appointed,  they  mime-  j 
(Lately  directed  their  attention  to  the  general  adoption  of 
the  workhouse  system.  Their  ‘ main  reliance  for  the  dis- 
couiagement  of  pauperism,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
independent  habits  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  is 
founded  on  the  workhouse  system.’  {Second  Annua l Re- 
art,  p.  5.)  Out-door  relief  is  prohibited  in  a number  of 
inions.  The  old  parish  workhouses  and  wretched  parish 
cottages  occupied  Dy  paupers  have  been  sold.  New  work- 
houses,  capable  of  containing  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  inmates  and  upwards,  have  been  erected  in  nearly 
every  Poor-Law  Union,  Boards  of  Guardians  being  assisted 
by  loans  of  Exchequer  bills,  to  be  repaid  in  twenty  years. 
I^ules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  Union  work- 
houses  have  been  framed  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners. 
In  the  first  place,  a suitable  classification  of  the  inmates  is 
effected.  They  are  at  least  divided  into  the  following 
classes  : — 1,  those  infirm  through  age  or  any  other  cause  ; 
2,  able-bodied  men  and  youths  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years ; 3,  boys  above  the  age  of  seven  and  under  that  of 
fifteen  ; 4,  women  infirm  through  age  or  any  other  cause ; 
5,  able-bodied  women  and  girls  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  ; 6,  girls  above  the  age  ot  seven  and  under  that  of 
fifteen;  7,  children  under  seven  years  of  age.  The  sub- 
division may  be  carried  still  further,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians,  »f  the  workhouse  will  admit  of  it.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  persons  to  be  admitted  in  each  house  is 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners.  To  each  class  is  assigned  a 
ward,  and  communication  between  the  different  wards  is 
not  allowed.  Married  couples  are  separated,  exceptions 
being  made  in  certain  casts  in  favour  of  classes  1 and  4. 
The  father  or  mother  of  any  child  in  the  same  workhouse 
is  allowed  to  see  such  child  daily  in  a room  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  Mother*  of  children  under  seven  years  of 
age  are  permitted  to  have  access  to  them ' at  all  reasonable 
times,’  and  so  long  as  any  mother  is  suckling  her  child 
she  is  to  have  access  to  it  at  all  times.  The  children  of 
proper  age  are  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  and  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  dietary  of  each 
workhouse  is  fixed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  it  varies  in 
different  districts,  regard  being  paid  to  the  general  dietary 
of  the  independent  labourers  of  such  district.  If  required 
to  do  so  by  a pauper,  the  master  or  matron  is  bound  to 
weigh  the  allowance  of  provisions  served  out  to  any  pauper 
in  the  presence  of  the  said  pauper  and  two  other  persons. 
The  accuracy  of  the  following  passage,  taken  from  the 
‘ Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners’ 
(p.  5),  wiH  not  be  disputed  by  anyone  who  has  visited  a 
Lnion  workhouse.  The  Commissioners  say — ‘The  neces- 
sary effect  of  our  rules  and  regulations  is  to  supply  the 
inmates  of  a workhouse  with  wholesome  food  and  sufficient 
clothing,  a better  bed  than  they  are  used  to  he  upon,  a 
cU  auer  and  a better  ventilated  room  than  they  are  used 
to  inhabit,  an  immediate  supply  of  medical  attendance  in 
case  of  illness,  and  to  establish  a degree  of  order  and 
cleanliness  unknown  in  a labourer's  cottage.  These  are 
all  superior  to  what  the  pauper  has  been  accustomed  to; 
and  it  is  owing  mainly  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  classi- 
fication which  is  necessary  to  be  observed  in  a workhouse, 
and  to  that  degree  of  order  and  restraint  which  our  rules 
enforce,  that  the  workhouse  principle  is  rendered  really  j 
effective.’ 

The  officers  of  a workhouse  are — 1,  the  master ; 2,  the  | 
matron  ; 3,  a chaplain ; 4,  a schoolmaster  and  school- 
mistress ; 5,  a medical  officer  for  the  workhouse ; (i,  a 
porter ; besides  such  assistants  as  the  Board  of  Guardians 
may  consider  necessary.  These  officers  are  appointed  by 
a majority  of  the  guardians,  but  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners determine  the  amount  of  their  respective  salaries. 
The  guardians  may  suspend  the  master,  matron,  chaplain, 
schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  or  medical  officer  for  the 


workhouse,  reporting  such  suspension,  with  the  cause 
thereof,  to  the  Commissioners ; and  they  may  at  once  dis- 
miss any  other  servant  of  the  workhouse.  The  paupers  of 
the  several  classes  are  to  be  kept  employed  according  to 
their  capacity  and  ability.  Pumshmenls  may  be  inflicted 
on  refractor)-  paupers  by  the  master,  with  or  without  the 
direction  of  the  guardians,  by  alteration  of  diet  during  a 
period  not  exceeding  48  hours,  or  by  confinement  for  not 
more  than  24  hours.  The  right  to  inflict  punishments  within 
a workhouse  is  recognised  by  common  law.  No  child 
under  12  is  to  be  confined  in  a dark  room  or  during  the 
night.  Corporal  punishment  must  be  inflicted  six  hours 
after  the  offence,  and  the  particulars  of  the  case  must  be 
entered  in  a book  kept  for  the  purpose  ; and  no  female  child 
is  to  be  subject  to  corporal  punishment.  Any  pauper  may 
quit  the  workhouse  on  giving  & * reasonable  notice  :*  for- 
merly a notice  of  three  noun*  was  required. 

Tlie  admission  of  a pauper  into  a workhouse  is  effected 
by  one  of  the  following  modes : — 1,  By  a written  or  printed 
order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  signed  by  their  clerk ; 

; 2,  by  a provisional  written  or  printed  order  signed  by  a 
j relieving  officer  or  overseer ; 3,  by  the  master  of  the  work- 
1 house,  or  the  matron  in  his  absence,  or  even  by  the  porter 
without  any  order,  in  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 
Orders  for  admission  cannot  be  given : — 1,  By  guardian 
not  acting  as  a member  of  the  board  ; nor,  2,  by  a justice 
of  the  peace  ; nor,  3,  by  a rate-payer  of  the  parish.  But 
any  person  may  bring  cases  of  sudden  necessity  before  the 
master  of  the  workhouse,  and  he  is  bound  to  admit  them. 
In  Unions  where  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  have 
i sanctioned  regulations  respecting  mendicity,  vagrants  and 
J mendicants  are  admitted  into  the  workhouse  by  a ticket 
from  a rate-payer  of  any  parish  in  the  Union.  In  the 
metropolis  any  person  brought  to  the  workhouse  by  a 
policeman  is  pnmti  facie  evidence  of  urgent  want,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  admit  him. 

In  the  quarter  ending  Lady-day,  1842,  the  number  of 
in-door  paupers  relieved  in’  England  and  Wales  was 
221,956,  of  whom  83,092  were  able-bodied  persons.  The 
expense  of  in-maintonancc  was  828,080/.  '1  ne  ‘ establish- 
ment charges’ of  each  Union  workhouse  are  apportioned 
on  a certain  principle  to  the  different  parishes  of  the 
Union.  The  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  has  decided  that 
Union  workhouses  are  rateable  to  the  poor. 

Under  the  Irish  Poor-Law  Act  about  130  workhouses 
have  been  erected,  and  some  of  the  largest  will  contain 
2000  inmates. 

{ General  Orders  qf  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  ; Lu al- 
ley's Poor-Law  Statutes ; Annual  Reports  of  the  Poor-Law 

Commissioners.') 

WORKINGTON.  [Cl'MBERLAND.l 

WORKSOP.  [Nottinghamshire.] 

WORLD.  [Univfr.sk.  ] 

WORLIDGE,  THOMAS,  an  English  painter  and  etcher, 
born  at  Peterborough  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1700.  He 
was  first  a pupil  of  Grimaldi,  and  then  of  Boitard,  a scholar 
of  La  Page.  Worlidge  is  chiefly  known  for  his  drawings 
and  etchings  in  imitation  of  Rembrandt : he  copied  also 
some  of  Rembrandt’s  most  celebrated  prints : t nere  is  a 
very  good  copy  by  him  of  the  so-called  Hundred  Guilders. 

Worlidge  drew  in  black-lead,  and  with  indian-ink,  on 
vellum,  with  extraordinary  neatness.  He  made  a set  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  heautifiil  drawing*  of  antique 
gems.  His  etchings,  which  are  all  in  the  style  of  Rem- 
brandt, amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty : there  are  also 
several  good  portraits  by  him,  likewise  exact  imitations  of 
Rembrandt.  Some  of  his  admirers  in  his  own  time  used 
to  call  him  the  English  Rembrandt.  Walpole  appears  to 
have  thought  little  of  his  powers : lie  says,  * Thomas  Wor- 
lidge for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  painted  portraits  in 
miniature : he  afterwards  with  worse  success  performed 
them  in  oil ; but  at  lust  acquired  reputation  and  money  by 
etchings  in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  proved  to  be  a very 
easy  task  by  the  numbers  of  men  who  have  counterfeited 
that  master  so  as  to  deceive  all  those  who  did  not  know 
his  works  by  heart.  Worlidge’*  imitations  and  his  heads 
in  black-lead  have  grown  astonishingly  into  fashion.  His 
best  piece  is  the  whole  length  of  Sir  John  Astley,  copied 
from  Rembrandt : his  print  of  the  Theatre  at  Oxford  and 
the  act  there,  and  his  statue  of  Lady  Pomfret’s  Cicero,  are 
very  poor  performances.’  Worlidge’*  wife  worked  pictures 
in  needlework  with  great  skill.  Worlidge  died  at  Ham- 
mersmith in  1706. 
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(Huber,  Manuel  ties  Amateurs , &c. ; Walpole,  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting,  Sic.) 

WORM-GRASS.  [Spigelia.] 

WORM-SEED.  [Spigelia.] 

WORM.  OLAUS,  latinized  H'ormius , a distinguished 
Danish  historian  and  antiquarian,  was  born  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1088,  at  Aarhuusin  Jutland,  where  his  father  was  aider- 
man  ; his  family  was  originally  from  Guelderland.  He  was 
educated  successively  at  the  schools  of  Aarhuus,  Liineburg, 
and  Emmerich  on  tne  Lower  Rhine,  where  he  lived  three 
years  under  the  care  of  some  learned  relations  and  friends 
of  his  father.  In  1600  he  went  to  the  university  of  Mar- 
burg in  Hesse,  where  he  studied  divinity,  but  he  afterwards 
left  divinity  for  medicine,  and  visited  successively  the  uni- 
versities of  Giessen,  Strassburg,  Basel,  and  Padua.  The 
corporation  of  the  German  students  at  Padua  chose  him 
their  procurator  and  consiliarius  anatomicus.  After  having 
travelled  through  Italy,  he  went  to  Montpellier  and  Paris,  I 
and  in  both  placet  he  attended  the  medical  schools.  In  1 
l*aris  he  became  acquainted  with  Isaac  Casaubon.  He 
also  visited  the  Netherlands  and  England.  He  was  going 
to  take  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Marburg,  in  1011,  when  the 
plague  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Basel,  where  he  became 
doctor  of  medicine  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  As  he 
had  studied  history  and  languages  with  great  success,  he  was  i 
appointed,  in  1(313,  professor  of  I.iterw  Humaniores  in  the  i 
university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  lived  till  his  death,  | 
teaching  successively  literature,  medicine,  chemistry,  and 
physic.  Five  times  he  held  the  office  of  rector  of  the  i 
university.  Cardinal  M&zarin  bestowed  a pension  upon  I 
him  ; and  King  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  made  him  a 
dean  of  the  chapter  at  Lund  in  Scania,  and  appointed  him 
his  private  physician,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death, 
under  the  successor  of  Christian  IV..  Frederick  III.  He 
died  on  the  31st  of  August,  1654.  Olaus  Wormius  is  best 
known  as  an  historian  and  antiquarian,  although  his  merits 
as  a physician  were  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  He  is 
known  in  the  history  of  anatomy  by  the  bones  of  the  skull 
named  after  him  om  Iformiana,  which  he  particularly  de- 
scribed, though  he  did  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  dis- 
cover them.  The  chief  object  of  his  studies  whs  the  earlier 
history  and  antiquities  of  Denmark,  and  in  this  department 
he  has  obtained  a high  rank.  He  also  wrote  on  the  history  of 
Norway.  His  collection  of  Scandinavian  and  especially 
Danish  antiquities  was  very  rich ; he  made  another  collection 
of  objects  referring  to  the  natural  history  of  Denmark  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  These  collections  are  described  in  the 
1 Musaeum  Worrnianum,’  Leyden,  1635,  fol.,  which  was 
edited  by  William  Worm,  the  son  of  Olaus.  Albert  Bar- 
tholin, in  his  work  ‘De  Scriptis  Danorum  (Liber  Posthu- 
mus),’  p.  112,&c.,  gives  a complete  catalogue  of  the  works 
of  Olaus  Worm  : the  principal  are — I.  Works  on  medicine, 
natural  history,  &c. : 1,  * Liber  de  Mundo : fonimentarii 
in  ArUtotelem,’  Rostock,  1625,  8vo. ; 2.  * Excrcit&tioncs 
Physicae,'  Copenhagen,  1623,  4to. ; 3,  * Selecta  Controver- 
siaruni  Medicanim  Cetituria,*  Basel,  161L4to.  II.  Works 
on  history,  antiquities,  &c. : 4,  ' Literature  Danica  anti-  j 
quissima,  vulgo  Gothiea  dicta,’  &c.,  Copenhagen,  1636. 
4to. ; 1651,  fol. ; 5,  ‘ Fasti  Danici,’  Copenhagen,  1626,  ! 
l’ol. ; 1651,  fol. ; 6,  ‘ Monuraentorum  Dnnicomm  Libri  VI-- 


called Borbitomagua,  or  Augusta  Vangionuni.  Alter  its 
destruction  by  the  Vandals  and  Iluns.  it  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Franks  about  475;  it  was  called  Worms,  and  became 
the  seat  of  a count  (Gaugrap),  and  subsequently  of  the 
dukes  of  Franconia,  who  stvled  themselves  Counts  oi 
Worms.  It  was  afterwards  tlie  residence  (at  least  for  a 
considerable  time)  of  Charlemagne,  who  held  in  its  vicinity 
those  primitive  legislative  assemblies  which,  meeting  in 
May.  were  called  Mai  Lager,  or  Champs  de  Mai,  in  one  of 
which  assemblies  the  war  with  the  Saxons  was  resolved  on. 
Some  of  the  Frankish  and  Carlovingian  kings  also  re- 
1 sided  here.  Several  diets  of  the  German  empire  were 
held  at  Worms,  among  which  were  that  of  1122,  at  which 
a convention  was  concluded  between  the  emperor  Henry 
V.  and  Pope  Calixtus  II. ; that  of  1495,  which  abolished 
the  right  of  private  war ; and  that  of  1521,  at  which  Luther 
appeared  before  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  middle  ages  the  city,  as  a member  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhenish  cities,  acquired  great  importance  in  the 
feuds  between  the  neighbouring  princes,  its  industry,  its 
commerce,  and  its  great  population,  which  in  the  time  of 
the  Hohenstaufen  amounted  to  60,000,  and  even  after  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  was  still  30,000,  made  it  rich  and  power- 
ful ; but  in  the  two  next  centuries  its  prosperity  rapidly 
declined,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  ware  be- 
tween Germany  and  France.  In  1689  it  was  burnt  by 
Melac.  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  only  the  fine  old 
cathedral  resisted  the  efforts  made  to  destroy  it.  Since 
that  time  it  has  never  recovered  ; some  portions  have  been 
indeed  rebuilt,  but  within  the  ample  circuit  of  its  decayed 
walls  are  large  enclosures,  some  waste,  some  converted 
into  vineyards  and  gardens,  which  were  once  covered  with 
populous  streets  and  fine  buildings.  Though  the  city 
offers  therefore  but  a shadow  of  its  former  greatness,  it  is 
however  pleasing  to  know  that  the  progress  of  decay  has 
been  stopped,  and  that  since  the  beginning  of  this  century 
there  has  been  an  improvement.  The  population  was  in 
1801,  4800  ; in  1820, 6246  ; and  it  is  now  8500  inhabitants 
of  whom  the  great  majority  are  Lutherans.  In  1810  there 
were  370  Roman  Catholics,  310  Calvinists,  and  450  Jews  _ 
these  latter  have  been  long  established  here,  and  enjoy 
privileges  not  allowed  them  in  other  parts  of  Germnny. 
The  most  remarkable  edifice  is  the  venerable  cathedral, 
which  was  founded  in  the  eighth  century,  but  not  com- 
pleted till  1110;  or,  as  some  state,  begun  in  9 )6  and  finisheu 
in  1016.  It  is  a plain  Gothic  building,  with  two  towers  at 
each  end. 

Worms  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  tribunals  and  of  the 
consistory : it  has  a gymnasium  and  several  schools ; and 
manufactories  of  sugar-of-lead  and  tobacco,  several  tan- 
neries, and  a good  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  wine  grown 
in  the  vicinity,  of  which  that  called  ‘ Liebfrauenmilch 
(or  ‘Our  Lady’s  milk’)  is  so  named  from  its  being  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Licbfraucn  Kircht 
(*  The  church  of  Our  Lady’). 

(Brockhaus,  Conversation  lexicon  ; H&ssel,  Handbtich 
vol.  v.;  Murray,  Handbook  of  Sorthern  Germany  ; Stein, 
Get)g.  Lexicon  ; Stein,  Handbueh  by  Horscheltnann ; 
Fred,  von  Raumer,  Die  Hohenstaufen  und  ihre  Zeit ; 
F.  von  Raumer,  Geschichte  Europa's,  seit  deni  Ende  des 


Copenhagen,  1643,  fol.;  7,  * Lexicon  Runicum  ct  Appen-  ! 15  Jahrhundcrts.) 

dix  ad  Munumenta  Danica,’  Copenhagen,  1650,  fol.  This  j WORMWOOD.  [Artemisia.] 

work  is  of  great  repute,  and  almost  indispensable  for  those  ! WORONE8CH.  [Voroxfte.] 

who  study  Scandinavian  antiquities.  8,  * De  Cornu  Aureo,’  i WORONICZ,  JAN  PAWEL,  archbishop  of  Warsaw, 
Copenhagen.  1641.  fol.  This  work  gives  a description  of  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  Polish  writers  of  his  time, 
a large  golden  horn  of  beautiful  workmanship,  adorned  * both  in  poetry  and  pulpit  eloquence,  was  bom  in  1757. 
with  numerous  figures  and  ornaments  in  rilievo,  which  was  ‘ Educated  in  one  of  tne  Jesuit  seminaries  he  entered  that 
in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  till  it  wa<  stolen  order  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and,  on  its  abolition  ( 1772\ 
and  melted  down  in  the  last  century.  9,  ‘ Historia  Nor-  ' into  the  * Society  oi  Missionaries.'  Here  he  soon  began 
wegiae  Vernacula,’  Copenhagen,  1636,  4to.  This  history  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the  higher  clergy,  more 
has  been  superseded  by  the  excellent  work  of  Torfaeus  on  especially  of  the  bishop  of  Cholrn,  then  vice-chancellor, 
the  history  of  Norway.  wno  intrusted  him  with  preparing  many  important  official 

(‘Vita  Olai  Wornni,’  in  the  first  volume  of  Olai  Wormii  papers,  for  which  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  dean- 
Episto. tie,  cd.  Thomas  Bartholin.)  ship  of  Lvov.  On  the  partition  of  Poland,  in  1795,  he 

WORMS.  [Anthelmintics  ; Entozoa  ; Intkstina  ; retired  to  the  small  town  of  Kazimierz,  where  he  took  upon 
Vermes.]  himself  the  duties  of  a parish  priest,  and  where,  being  in 

WORMS,  an  antient  city,  now  the  capital  of  a canton  the  neighbourhood  of  Pulawy,  the  country-seat  of  the 
in  the  province  of  Rheinhessen,  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Princess  Isabella  Ozartoryiski,  ho  became  acquainted 
Ilesse-Darmstadt,  is  situated  in  49*  37f  N.  lat.  and  8"  22'  with  that  accomplished  woman.  It  was  then  that, 
E.  long.,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  formerly  inspired  both  by  her  society  ami  by  the  enchanting 
touched  its  walls,  in  a beautiful  country',  called  by  the  scenery  which  Delille  has  celebrated  in  his  ‘Jardins,’  he 
Minnesingers  the  Wonnegau  (the  land  of  delight).  The  produced  his  1 Sybylla;*  the  idea  of  which  was  suggested 
city  is  said  to  have  originated  with  a Roman  fortress,  nv  the  so-called  1 Temple  of  the  Sibyl,’  at  Pulawy,  and 
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which  is  esteemed  the  finest  specimen  of  historical  poetry 
in  the  language.  When  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
established  in  1808,  he  was  made  both  a member  ol'  the 
council  and  dean  in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral ; and 
through  the  influence  of  the  Czartoryiski  family,  was 
nominated  by  the  emperor  Alexander  to  the  bishopric  of 
Cracow  in  1815.  Twelve  years  aflenvards  the  emperor 
Nicholas  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of 
Warsaw  and  primate  of  all  Poland;  but  he  was  then 
labouring  under  infirmities  which  induced  him  to  go 
abroad  for  medical  advice,  and  while  thus  travelling,  lie 
died  at  Vienna,  October  4th  (o.s.),  1829. 

Besides  his  ' Sybylla,’  he  wrote  several  other  poetical 
compositions  of  merit,  and  one  of  Ihom.  ‘Sejm  Wislicki,’ 
or  the  Diet  of  Wislica,  though  only  the  fragment  of  what 
was  perhaps  intended  to  be  an  historical  epic,  is  thought 
by  some  to  display  greater  power  than  nis  first  more 
celebrated  production.  His  poetical  lame  however  is 
fully  rivalled  by  that  of  his  prose  writings.  ' His  sermons,' 
says  Szyrma,  the  author  of  the  * Letters  on  Poland,’  ‘excel 
in*a  boldness  of  conception  akin  to  those  of  Herder,  and 
seem  to  be  the  instantaneous  emanations  from  the  pure 
source  of  religious  morality — t be  more  impressive,  as  they  arc 
couched  in  an  energetic  dithyrambic  language,  like  that 
of  the  prophets  of  old.'  They  were  published  at  Cracow, 
1829,  in  8vo.,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Kazania,  ezyli  Nauki 
Paiafjnlne.' 

( En fziklnjteditcheskii  Isksikon  ; Letter*  on  Poland.^ 
WUUONZOW  (VORONTZOV),  COUNT  MIKHAIL 
1LARIONOV1TCH,  Russian  chancellor  and  diplomatist, 
was  born  July  12th,  1714,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  obtained 
an  appointment  as  page  at  the  court  of  the  grand-duchess 
Elizabeth,  in  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  he  some  years 
alter  (1741)  took  a principal  part.  Ilis  services  on  that 
important  occasion  secured  him  not  only  the  cmpiesss 
favour,  but  various  orders  and  marks  of  honour  botn 
foreign  potentates.  The  office  of  vice-chancellor,  under 
Be>tuzhev-Runiin,  was  however  so  little  agreeable  to  him, 
that  lie  sought  to  decline  it  by  travelling  abroad  under 
pretext  of  ill-health,  yet  alter  so  passing  about  two  years 
in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  he  returned  and 
undertook  its  duties.  He  had  not  long  done  so,  before  he 
was  accused  ( 1748)  of  plotting  1o  depose  Elizabeth,  and 
place  the  grand-duke  Peter  (III.)  on  the  throne,  but  he 
succeeded  in  fully  exculpating  himself  with  the  empress. 

Ten  years  later,  on  the  downfall  of  Best uzhev-Rumin,  he 
became  chancellor,  and,  to  long  as  he  held  that  arduous 
office,  showed  superior  ability  as  a statesman ; but  alter 
Catherine  II.  bad  ascended  the  throne,  his  influence 
waned,  at  least  the  enmity  of  several  of  the  more  power- 
ful nobles  towards  him  showed  itself  in  such  manner,  that 
lie  sought  to  avoid  worse  consequences  by  absenting 
himself,  as  formerly,  under  the  pretext  that  travelling 
was  necessary  for  his  health  (1703),  and  Panin  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  his  deputy  in  the  meanwhile.  On  his 
return  to  Russia,  finding  his  opponents  no  better  disposed 
towards  him  than  before,  he  solicited  permission  to  resign 
office  altogether,  and  retired  to  Moscow,  where  he  died 
Feb.  13  (c.s.),  1707. 

Woronzow  had  many  of  the  qualities  that  mark  a supe- 
rior statesman,  and  was  in  other  respects  a man  of  a noble 
character.  He  patronized  the  literature  of  his  country  in 
the  person  of  Lomonosov,  to  whom  he  erected  a monu- 
ment, besides  purchasing  all  the  manuscripts  and  papers 
he  had  left.  Count  Michael's  only  offspring  was  a daughter, 
married  to  Count  Alexander  Strogonov ; but  he  was  the 
uncle  of  three  females,  the  most  distinguished  of  their 
time  for  beauty  and  for  talents:  these  were  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  elder  brother.  Count  Roman  Ilarionoviteh 
(1707 — 1783', — Maria,  the  beautiful  Countess  Buturlin  ; 
F.lizabeth,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Polyansky  : and  Catherine, 
the  no  lew  eccentric  than  accomplished  Princess  Dashkov. 

( E/itzi/ilopeditchenkii  Leksihon  ; Bautiesh-Kamensky. 
Siorar,  $c.) 

WORSLEY,  SIR  RICHARD,  Bart.,  was  bom  in 
1751,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Ilis  father  was  Sir  Thomas 
Worsley,  and  Richajd  succeeded  to  the  title  when  lie  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  soon  afterwards  tra- 
velled on  the  Continent,  and  remained  a considerable  time 
at  Rome,  where  he  purchased  a variety  of  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture and  other  remains  of  antient  art. 

Sir  Richard  Worsley,  alter  his  return  to  England,  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  re- 


presentatives of  the  borough  of  Newport  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  was  comptroller  of  Ihe  royal  household  to 
George  III.,  and  also  held  the  office  of  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  died  in  1805. 

Sir  Richard  Worsley  published  a * History  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,’  London,  4to.,  1781,  with  engravings.  The  his- 
tory is  natural,  civil,  military,  commercial,  and  anti- 
quarian ; hut  except  in  mere  matters  of  historical  detail, 
most  of  them  dull  enough,  Worsley  s work  has  been  super- 
seded by  Sir  Henry  Engiefield's  * Description  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  Observations  on  the  Geology,  by  T.  Webster,’ 
London,  folio.  Sir  Richard  Worsley  also  published 
4 M usteu in  Wor&leionum  ; or,  a Collection  of  antique  Basso- 
Relievos,  Bustos,  Statues,  and  Gems;  with  Views  of 
Places  in  the  Levant,  taken  on  the  spot  in  the  years  1785, 
80,  and  87,*  London,  2 vols.  folio,  1794-1803.  He  was  as- 
sisted in  the  arrangement  and  description  of  his  collection 
by  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti.  It  was  printed  by  Bulraer, 
and  at  the  time  of  its  publication  was  considered  to  be,  in 
typography  and  embellishments,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
works  which  had  issued  from  the  English  press.  Very  few 
copies  were  printed  ; some  authorities  say  only  fifty,  but 
others  two  hundred  and  fitly,  and  the  total  expense  to  Sir 
Richard  was  about  27,000/. 

(Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica ; Brunet,  Manuel  du 
Libruire ; Ency . imcricana ; Biog.  Unirerselle  ; Dib- 
din’a  Bibliomania.) 

WORSLEY.  [Lancashire.] 

WORSTED.  [Norfolk.] 

WORSTED  MANUFACTURE.  [Woollen  and 
Worsted  Manufacture.] 

WORT.  [Brewing.] 

WORTHING.  [Sussex.] 

WOTTON,  EDWARD,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1492. 
lie  studied  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  took  bis 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1513.  He  was  subsequently  appointed, 
by  Bishop  Fox,  Greek  lecturer  at  Corpus  Christi  College. 
In  this  position  he  remained  till  1520:  he  then  travelled 
into  Italy,  and  having  visited  the  principal  cities,  he 
graduated  in  medicine  in  the  university  of  Padua,  in 
1523.  He  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
Oxford  i.l  1525,  and  became  a Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  London.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
physician  to  Henry  VIII.  He  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  published  at  Paris, 
in  1552,  a work  entitled  * Dc  Differentii*  Animalimn.’ 
This  work  is  spoken  highly  of  by  Gesner.  It  does  not  con- 
tain any  new  matter  of  ius  own,  but  was  an  epitome  of  the 
natural  history  of  his  day.  It  is  written  in  elegant  Latin, 
lie  began  a history  of  insects,  but  this  work  was  never 
published.  He  died  in  1555.  (Hutchinson's  Biugraphia 
Medico.) 

WOTTON,  SIR  HENRY,  was  bom  30th  March,  1508, 
O.  S.,  at  Bocton  Hall,  ‘ commonly,’  says  his  biographer, 
Isaac  Walton,  * called  Bocton  or  Bougton  Place,'  in  the 
more  modern  accounts  written  Bought  on  Hall,  in  the  parish 
of  Boughton-Malhcrbe,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  Here  his 
ancestors,  several  of  whom  had  held  distinguished  employ- 
ments in  the  state,  had  been  seated  for  many  generations. 
His  father.  Thomas  Wotton,  Esq.,  was  twice  married:  first, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Rudstone,  Knight,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons ; Edward,  knighted  by  Elizabeth, 
and  in  1003  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Wotton  by 
James  I.,  and  James  and  John,  also  l>oth  knighted  by 
Elizabeth  ; secondly,  to  Eleonora,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Finch,  of  Eastwell  m Kent,  and  widow  of  Robert  Morton, 
Ksq.,  of  the  same  county,  by  whom  he  had  Henry,  the  sub- 
, jeet  of  the  present  notice. 

Henry  's  first  teacher  is  stated  to  have  been  his  mother ; 
he  then  had  a resident  tutor;  afterwards  he  was  sent  to 
Winchester  school ; thence,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  w as 
| removed  to  Oxford,  and  admitted  a gentleman  commoner 
of  New  College  ; finally,  two  years  after,  in  1586,  he  trans- 
| ferred  himself  to  Queen's  College.  The  first  year  he  was 
' a member  of  this  society  he  composed,  at  the  desire  of  the 
; provost,  a tragedy  entitled  ‘Tancredo’  (in  what  language 
I is  not  stated),  which,  according  to  Walton,  was  greatly  ad- 
mired ; hut  it  has  not  been  printed.  Walton  says  that 
[ about  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  proceeded  Master 
of  Arts,  on  which  occasion  he  read  with  great  applause 
three  lectures,  in  Latin,  on  the  eye;  and  Wood,  although 
| he  could  not  discover  any  record  of  his  admission  to  this 
degree,  notes  that  on  the  8th  of  June,  1588,  he  put  up  a 
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grace,  or  petition,  to  the  University,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
reading  of  any  of  the  books  of  Aristotle’s  Logic,  which  was 
granted,  and  was  probably  for  his  degree  of  A.B.  After 
his  optical  lecture,  Walton  tells  us,  he  was  taken  into  the 
closest  intimacy  by  the  learned  Italian  Albericus  Gentilis, 
then  professor  of  the  civil  law  at  Oxford ; and  from  him  he 
acquired  not  only  a large  knowledge  both  of  law  and  ma- 
thematics, but  a complete  mastery  of  the  Italian  language. 
In  the  next  year,  1589,  his  father  died,  leaving  to  each  of 
his  three  younger  sons  an  annuity  of  a hundred  marks;  and 
Walton  intimates  that  this  event  prevented  his  remaining  so 
long  at  Oxford  as  his  friends  once  intended  ; afterwards 
adding  however, 4 In  Oxford  he  stayed  till  about  two  years 
after  his  fathers  death  ; at  which  time  he  was  about  the 
two  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age : he  then  laid  aside 

his  books,  and  betook  himself  to  the  useful  library  of  travel.’ 
But  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Zouch,  dated  10th  July, 
1592,  he  says  that  he  had  been  then  three  years  upon  his 
travels.  Walton  goes  on  to  state  that  he  was  abroad  almost 
nine  years,  one  of  which  he  spent  in  France,  4 and  most  of  \ 
that  in  Geneva,’  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Theo- 
dore Heza  (then  of  great  age),  and  with  Isaac  Casauhon  (in  , 
whose  house  Walton  had  heard  he  was  lodged):  ‘Three  of 
the  remaining  ei^ht  years,’  it  is  added,  4 were  spent  in 

Germany  ; the  other  five  in  Italy where,  both  in 

Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  most  eminent  men  for  learning  and  all  manner  of  arts, 
as  picture,  sculpture,  chemistry',  architecture,  and  other  j 
manual  arts,  even  arts  of  inferior  nature  ; of  all  which  he  ' 
was  a most  dear  lover,  and  a most  excellent  judge.  He 
returned  out  of  Italy  into  England  about  the  thirtieth  year 
Of  his  age,  being  then  noted  by  mauy  both  for  his  person 
and  comportment ; for  indeed  he  was  of  a choice  shape, 
tall  of  stature,  and  of  a most  persuasive  behaviour,’  &e. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  particularity  with  which  ail  this  is 
related,  there  must  be  some  error.  The  account  would 
make  Wotton  to  have  got  back  to  England  in  15t!8,  or* 
1597,  at  the  earliest;  and  he  was  now,  his  biographer 
proceeds  to  inform  us,  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  as  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  4 did  personally 
attend  the  earl’s  councils  and  employments  in  two  voyages 
at  sea  against  the  Spaniards,  and  also  in  that  (whicn  was 
the  earl's  last)  into  Ireland,  that  voyage  wherein  he  then  did 
so  much  provoke  the  queen  to  anger,"  &c.  Now  Essex  set 
out  on  his  first  expedition  to  Spain  in  June,  1596,  and  on 
his  second  in  August,  1597;  both  dates  antecedent  to  that 
at  which  Walton  makes  Wotton  to  have  been  taken  into 
his  service.  It  is  probable  that  Wotton  either  went  abroad 
sooner,  or  did  not  stay  away  from  England  so  long  as  his 
biographer  makes  him  to  have  done.  Essex  went  to  Ire- 
land in  March,  1599,  and  returned  in  September  of  the 
same  year ; upon  which  he  was  immediately  placed  in  free 
custody,  and,  although  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  he  was 
again  apprehended  in  February,  1601,  and,  having  been 
brought  to  trial  and  convicted  of  high  treason,  he  was 
executed  on  the  25th  of  that  month.  Wotton,  Walton  tells 
us,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Essex's  second  apprehension,  and 
committal  to  the  Tower,  4 did  very  quickly,  and  as  pri- 
vately, glide  through  Kent  to  Dover,  without  so  much  as 
looking  toward  his  native  and  beloved  Bocton  ; and  was, 
by  the  help  of  favourable  winds  and  liberal  payment  of 
the  mariners,  within  sixteen  hours  after  his  departure  from 
London  set  upon  the  French  shore.’  There  is  no  reason 
however  to  suppose  that  Wotton  was  involved  in  the  earl’s 
treason,  like  his  brother  secretary  Cuffe,  who  was  hanged. 

From  France  Wotton  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  took  up  j 
his  residence  among  his  old  friends  at  Florence,  whence 
alter  some  stay  he  went  on  a visit  (called  his  fourth)  to  j 
Rome,  returning  to  Florence,  Walton  says,  4 about  a year  ; 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,’  which  would  be 
about  March,  1G02,  or  about  a year  after  he  had  left  Eng- 
land. It  appears  to  have  been  in  this  first  year  of  his  re- 
sidence abroad  that  he  drew  up  his  treatise  entitled  * The  j 
State  of  Christendom,  giving  a perfect  and  exact  discovery 
of  many  political  Intrigues  and  secret  Mysteries  of  State 
practised  in  most  of  tne  Courts  of  Europe  ; with  an  Ac- 
count of  their  several  Claims,  Interests,  and  Pretensions,’ 
first  prinked  in  folio  in  1657,  and  again  in  1677.  It  was 
immediately  after  Wotton*  return  from  his  visit  to  Rome 
that  the  reigning  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  I.,  in-  j 
tercepted  certain  letters  discovering  a design  to  take  away 
the  life  of  King  James  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  advice  of  | 
his  secretary  Signor  Vietla,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  i 


Wotton,  resolved  to  employ  Wotton  to  communicate  the 
affair  to  James,  and  accordingly,  says  Walton,  ‘acquainted 
him  with  the  secret,  and,  being  well  instructed,  dispatched 
him  into  Scotland  with  letters  to  the  king;  and  with 
those  letters  such  Italian  antidotes  against  poison  as  the 
Scots  till  then  had  been  strangers  to.’  This  mission  proved 
the  foundation  of  Wotton’s  after  fortunes.  Calling  him- 
self Octavio  Baldi,  and  assuming  the  character  of  an  Italian, 
| he  made  his  way  to  Scotland,  the  better  to  escape  notice, 
i through  Norway,  and  found  King  James  at  Stirling.  Having 
announced  himself  as  an  ambassador  from  the  dulce  of  Tus- 
| cany,  he  was  soon  admitted  to  the  royal  presence  through 
I means  of  Bernard  Lindsey,  a gentleman  ol  the  bedchamber, 
not  however  without  huving  been  requested  when  he  came 
to  the  presence-chamber  door  to  lay  aside  his  long  rapier. 
Three  or  four  lords  were  standing  4 distant  in  several  cor- 
* ners  of  the  chamber;’  on  seeing  whom  he  hesitated;  but 
Janies  desired  him  to  be  bold  and  deliver  his  message,  for 
he  would  undertake  for  the  secrecy  of  all  that  were  pre- 
sent. ‘Then,’  continues  the  narrative,  ‘did  Octavio  Baldi 
deliver  his  letters  and  his  message  to  the  king  in  Italian  ; 
which,  when  the  king  had  graciously  received,  after  a little 
pause  Octavio  Baldi  steps  to  the  talilc,  and  whispers  to  the 
Icing  in  his  own  language  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  be- 
seeching him  for  a more  private  conference  with  his  ma- 
jesty, and  that  he  might  be  concealed  during  his  stay  in 
that  nation  ; which  was  promised,  and  really  performed  by 
the  king  during  all  his  abode  there,  which  was  about  three 
monlhs,  all  which  time  was  spent  with  much  pleasantness 
to  the  king,  and  w ith  as  much  to  Octavio  Baldi  himself  as 
that  country  could  afford.’ 

A few  months  after  Wotton’s  return  to  Florence  news 
arrived  of  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; upon  which,  by 
the  grand-duke's  advice,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
England,  where  he  found  that  James  had  not  forgotten 
him.  but  had  already  been  making  inquiry  after  him  of  his 
brother  Sir  Edward,  afterwards  Ix>rd  Wotton,  whom  the 
king  upon  his  arrival  in  London  found  holding  the  post  of 
comptroller  of  the  household.  Wotton  immediately 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  next  year  (1604) 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Albertus  Morton,  bis  nephew,  as  his  secretary.  It  was  while 
he  stayed  for  a few  days  at  Augsburg,  on  his  way  thither, 
that  he  wrote  in  the  album  of  a German  friend  his  famous 
definition  of  an  ambassador — 4 Legatus  cat  vir  bonus 
peregre  missus  ad  mentiendum  reipublic®  causa’  (an  am- 
( hassador  is  an  honest  man  sent  abroad  to  lie— it  is  com- 
I monly  rendered,  sent  to  lie  abroad— for  the  good  of  his 
, country) ; which  eight  years  after  was  published  by  the 
I learned  but  rancorous  Caspar  Scioppius,  in  a work  against 
| King  James,  as  a principle  of  the  religion  professed  by  that 
king.  James  was  at  first  very  angry  with  Wotton,  but  was 
‘ ultimately  appeased  by  an  apology  addressed  to  himself, 
and  another  letter  on  the  subject  in  violent  abuse  of  Sciop- 
: pius,  which  Wotton  wrote  to  a friend,  Marcus  Velsenis, 
j one  of  the  duumvirs  of  Augsburg.  In  his  own  account,  it 
I is  observable,  Wotton  says  nothing  about  the  equivoque  in 
| the  English  term  lie , which  is  made  a principal  point  of 
; the  story  as  it  is  commonly  told  ; nor  indeed  does  it  appear 
| how  he  could  have  had  any  such  double  meaning  in  view 
while  writing  in  Latin.  He  had  returned  from  this  first 
mission  to  Venice  before  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Volserus, 
which  is  dated  at  London,  2nd  December,  1612.  The  writer 
of  his  Life,  in  the  4 Biographia  Britannica,’  says  that  he 
came  home  in  1610,  ana  conceives  that  he  was  probably 
recalled  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  hi*  unfor- 
tunate definition.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
mained four  or  five  years  from  this  time  without  employ- 
ment. There  is  some  reason  however  to  suppose  that  he 
had  a seat  in  the  short  parliament  which  met  5th  April, 
1614,  and  was  dissolved  5th  June  following.  There  is  no 
printed  list  of  the  members  of  this  parliament,  but  Sir 
Henry,  in  a letter  dated  a few  days  after  its  dissolution, 
speaks  of  the  late  House  of  Commons  by  the  expression 
4 our  house.’  At  last,  towards  the  close  of  1615,  he  was 
sent  on  a mission  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  on  his  re- 
turn in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  was  re-ap- 
pointed to  the  Venetian  embassy.  He  resided  at  Venice 
three  years,  and  then  returned  to  England,  according  to 
the  4 Biographia  Britannica,’  in  July,  1619,  with  the  hope 
of  being  appointed  to  the  place  of  secretary  of  state,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Winwood.  But  that  event  had 
taken  place  a year  and  nine  months  before ; so  that  here 
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again  there  is  probably  some  mistake.  According  to  the 
same  authority,  he  was,  in  1G19  and  the  following  year, 
sent  again  abroad,  first  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  then  several  times  into  Germany  upon 
the  affair*  of  the  elector-palatine ; * after  which,’  it  is 
added, ‘being  remanded  a third  time  to  Venice,  with 
directions  to  take  the  round  thither  through  Germany,  lie 
returned  not  to  England  till  the  year  of  King  James's 
death,'  that  is  to  say,  in  1025.  But  he  was  certainly  back 
here  by  1024  at  the  latest:  Walton  says  that  he  came  to 
London  ‘the  year  before  King  James  died and  even  the 
account  in  the  ‘ Biographia Britannic*  ’ proceeds,  some- 
what inconsistently,  to  inform  us  that  * not  long  after  his 
arrival,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Murray  in  1023.  he 
succeeded  him  in  the  provostship  of  Eton  College.’  Wal- 
ton's narrative  implies  that  this  place  was  given  him  by 
King  James,  who  had  previously,  it  seems,  granted  him 
the  reversion  of  the  place  of  master  of  the  rolls,  then  held 
by  Sir  Julius  Caesar ; but  Wotton,  who  was  in  a state  of  great 
pecuniary  necessity,  required,  we  are  told,  a present  sup- 
port, aim  very  gladly  resigned  his  reversion  upon  getting 
a grant  of  the  provostship.  He  was  not  instituted  how- 
ever, it  appears,  till  20th  July.  1G25,  some  months  after 
the  death  of  James.  Conceiving  himself  bound  by  the 
statutes  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  he  had  himself  ordained 
deacon  ill  1027 ; and  he  retained  his  office  till  his  death  in 
December,  1039.  Walton  has  given  a very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  the  leisure  of 
his  latter  years  ; he  did  not  neglect  recreation  and  society, 
but  must  of  his  time  was  dedicated  to  study  and  devotion, 
and  whatever  ambition  of  politics,  power,  and  honours  had 
formerly  actuated  him,  seems  to  have  been,  from  the  time 
he  obtained  this  shelter  in  his  broken  fortunes  and  wearied 
old  age,  completely  extinguished. 

Sir  Henry  wotton’*  principal  writings  are  contained  iu 
the  collection  entitled  ‘Reliquiae  Wottomanac,’  first  pub- 
lished by  Izaak  Walton,  with  a Life  of  the  author,  in  8yo., 
in  1651,  and  afterwards,  with  Additional  matter  in  each  im- 
pression, in  1054,  1072,  and  1G85.  The  principal  pieces  of 
which  it  consists  are — a treatise,  long  held  in  great  esteem, 
entitled  ‘The  Element*  of  Architecture,’ originally  pub- 
lished at  London,  in4to.,  in  1024;  * A Philosophical  Survey 
of  Education,  or  Moral  Architecture’  (dedicated  to 
Charles  I.);  Character*  of  some  of  the  English  kings  (in- 
tended as  materials  for  a History  of  England) ; a Latin 
Panegyrical  Address  to  King  Charles  on  iiis  return  from 
Scotland  in  1033  (first  published  in  folio,  at  London,  in 
1633),  with  an  English  translation  by  a friend  of  the  author ; 

‘ A Parallel  between  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham’  (first  published  in  4lo.,  at  London,  in  1041); 
• A View  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’ 
{fust  published  in  4to.,  at  London,  in  1042.) ; some  religious 
Meditation*;  and  a number  of  Letters  and  Poems.  Mon 
of  Iiis  let! era  are  in  the  ‘ Cabala ;'  and  there  are  some  poems 
attributed  to  him  which  are  not  in  the  4 Reliquiae/  His 
1 State  of  Christendom'  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
literary  reputation  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  rests  now  princi- 
pally  on  Iiis  poetry,  which,  although  consisting  only  of 
some  short  pieces,  is  distinguished  both  by  its  general  cor- 
rectness, and  in  its  happiest  passages  by  a dignity  of 
thought  and  expression  scarcely  attained  by  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  Iiis  lifetime  he  was  famous  for  his 
pointed  sayings;  but  here  the  manner,  as  usual,  probably 
went  as  far  as  the  matter  in  creating  the  impression  that 
was  produced.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  either  very 
sharp  or  very  deep  in  his  favourite  sentence,  his  author- 
ship of  which  he  directed  should  be  recorded  on  bis  tomb, 
4 Disputandi  pruritus  ecclesiarura  scabies  ’ (‘  The  itch  of 
disputation  is  the  ‘•cab  of  churches'). 

WOTTON,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  chiefly  remarkable  as  an 
instance  of  strength  of  memory,  and  early  progress  in  the 
acquirements  mainly  dependent  upon  that  faculty,  w as  born 
13tn  August,  1GGC.  at  Wren  I ham  in  Suffolk,  of  which 
parish  his  father,  the  Kev.  Henry  Wotton,  was  rector. 
When  a mere  child  he  showed  an  extraordinary  faculty  for 
learning  languages ; and  by  the  time  lie  was  five  years  of 
age  he  had,  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
good  scholar,  attained  considerable  facility  in  reading  and 
translating  I .at in, Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Sir  Philip  Skippon, 
who  knew  him,  in  a letter  written  about  this  time  to  Ray, 
the  naturalist,  says, ‘lie  is  not  yet  able  to  parse  any 
language,  but  what  he  performs  iu  turning  the  three  learned 
tongues  into  English  is  done  by  strength  of  memory ; so 


that  he  is  ready  to  mistake  when  some  words  of  different 
signification  have  near  the  same  sound.  His  father  hath 
taught  him  by  no  rules,  but  only  uses  the  child's  memory 
in  remembering  words:  some  other  children  of  his  age 
seem  to  have  as  good  a fancy  and  as  quick  apprehension.’ 
In  April,  1070,  some  months  before  he  was  ten  year*  old, 
be  was  admitted  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
made  rapid  progress,  not  only  in  the  languages  adding  the 
Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  to  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  but  also,  it  is  asserted,  in  logic,  philosophy,  ma- 
thematics, chronology,  and  geography.  In  1079  he  took 
his  degree  of  B.A. ; and  in  the  winter  lollowing  he  became 
the  subject  of  general  attention  and  wonder  by  being 
brought  up  to  Loudon  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Gilbert 
Burnet,  then  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  introduced  by  him 
to  all  his  learned  acquaintances.  Among  other  persons, 
he  was  in  this  way  made  known  to  I)r.  William  Lloyd, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  was  so  highly  pleased  with  a feat 
of  memory  which  Wotton  performed,  repeating  verbatim  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  bishop,  that  he  took  him  down 
with  him  to  St.  Asaph,  and  kept  him  there  for  the  sum- 
mer, employing  him  in  drawing  up  a catalogue  of  his 
library,  lie  then  returned  to  Cambridge,  where,  by  the 
interest  of  Dr.  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  he  obtained  a fellow- 
ship in  St.  John’s,  and  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1G83.  In  1091  he  commenced  B.D. ; the  same  year  Bishop 
Lloyd  gave  him  the  sinecure  living  of  Llandnllo  in  Den- 
bighshire ; and  he  was  soon  after  made  chaplain  to  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  then  secretary  of  state,  who  in  1093  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rectory  of  Middleton  Keynes  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

In  1094  Wotton  published  his  first  and  best  remembered 
work,  bis  4 Reflections  on  Antient  and  Modem  Learning/ 
which  is  a defence  of  the  superiority  of  the  antient*,  in 
answer  to  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  shortly  before,  in 
one  of  his  Essays,  taken  up  the  opposite  side  of  1 lie 
question,  in  arguing  against  Perraulta  * Parallclc  des 
Ancieus  et  Modemea,’  which  had  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1GS7.  Wotton’*  performance  is  famous  both  for  having 
called  forth  from  Swill  his  4 Battle  of  the  Books,’  m aid  ol 
his  friend  Temple,  and  as  having  also  originated  the  great 
controversy  about  the  so-called  4 Epistles  of  Phalaris :’  the 
authenticity  of  the  4 Epistles’  which  had  been  assumed  by 
Temple,  was  disputed  bv  Wotton  ; and  it  was  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  second  edition  of  the  4 Reflections,'  which 
appeared  in  1097,  that  Bentley  published  the  first  draught 
of  his  celebrated  ‘Dissertation,*  demonstrating  the  *pu- 
riousness  of  the  ‘ Epistles,’ with  a special  reference  to  the 
edition  of  them  brought  out  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle 
in  1695.  Wotton  was  distinguished  for  extent  and  variety 
rather  than  accuracy  or  profoundness  of  learning,  and  his 
judgment  was  of  no  reniaikuble  power;  the  inherent  value 
of  the  ‘Reflections,’  accordingly,  is  not  considerable.  Nor 
of  many  other  books  which  he  afterwards  published  is 
there  any  that  is  now  held  in  esteem,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  his  4 View  of  Hickes's  Archaeological  Treasure 
of  the  Antient  Northern  Languages,’  which  was  partly 
drawn  up  by  Hickcs  hituself  and  was  published  in  1708. 
and  of  which  a second  edition  appeared  in  1735.  His 
edition  of  the  antient  Welsh  laws,  with  a Latin  translation, 
which  appeared  in  a folio  volume  in  173(1  alter  his  death, 
under  the  title  of  ‘ Cysreitlyeu  Hywel  Dda,  ac  era.il ; ceu. 
Leges  Wallicae  Ecclesiastieae  et  Civile*  Hoeli  Boni  et 
nliorum  Wallioe  principum,’  ha*  been  lately  superseded  by 
the  much  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  publication 
of  the  Record  Commission,  ‘The  Antient  Law*  and  In- 
stitutes of  Wales*  (edited  by  Aneurin  Owen,  Esq.),  fob. 
Loud.,  1841.  Wotton  acquired  such  a command  of  the 
Welsh  language  as  to  lx*  able  to  preach  in  it.  In  17U7  he 
was  made  a D.D.  by  Archbishop  Tenison.  He  died  at 
Buxted  in  Essex,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1726.  HU 
easy  temper  and  entire  inattention  to  economy  reduced 
him  to  great  difficulties  in  the  latter  port  of  his’ life.  He 
left  a daughter,  who  became  the  wife  ol’  the  Rev.  William 
Clarke,  canon-residentiary  of  Chichester. 

(Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary , and  the  Works 
mentioned  tn  this  article.) 

WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE.  (Gloucwtkrshirk.] 

WOU-WOU,  a name  by  which  the  Sumatran  natives 
distinguish  the  Ungkn-Puti,  or  llylobates  agihs. 

A very  interesting  specimen  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming,  and  presented  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  by  that  gentleman,  together  with  othei 
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rare  animals : among  them  the  Argus  Pheasants,  which 
still  lire.  This  Gibbon,  whose  death  has  been  followed 
by  that  of  its  playmate,  the  Orang,  while  cutting  her  per- 
manent teeth,  was  most  active  and  amusing.  [Ungka- 
Puti,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  513.] 

WOUD.  [Wooi.d.1 

WOULFE,  PETER,  a chemist,  who  lived  chiefly  in 
London,  And  died  in  1SQC.  So  little  is  known  of  his 
history,  that  even  the  place  of  his  birth  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  recorded.  He  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  contributed  four  paper*  to  its  ‘Transact ions,' the 
titles  of  which  are  1,  ‘ Experiment*  on  the  Distillation  of 
Acids,  Volatile  Alkalie*,  &e. ; showing  how  they  may  he 
condensed  without  loss,  and  how  thereby  we  may  avoid 
disagreeable  and  noxious  fumes;’  2,  * Experiments  to  show 
the  nature  of  Anrum  Mosaieum 3,  * Experiments  on  a 
new  colouring-substance  from  the  Island  of  Amsterdam 
in  the  South  Seas 4,  ‘ Experiment*  on  some  Mineral 
Substances.’ 

The  apparatus  described  in  the  first  of  these  papers  has 
saved  the  name  of  its  inventor  from  oblivion,  and  yet  the 
arrangement  appears  to  have  been  first  devised  by  Glauber, 
though  probably  unknown  toWoulfe,  and  a representation 
of  it  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  Glauber's  works 
(folio,  1689). 

WOULFE'S  APPARATUS.  The  purposes  to  which 
this  is  applied  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  preceding 
article.  Under  various  forms,  and  with  several  modifica- 
tions, it  is  much  employed  in  chemical  operations.  The 
arrangement,  first  described  by  its  inventor  in  the  ‘ Phi- 
losophical Transactions,'  is  inconvenient  in  form  ; we  shall 
therefore  give  a description  of  one  of  several  improve- 
ments to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  A retort  a (Fig.  1) 
is  attached  and  secured  by  means  of  lute  to  the  first  re- 
ceiver t/,  which  has  a right-angled  glass  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  fixed  into  its  tubulure  ; and  the  other  extremity  of 
the  tube  is  made  to  terminate  beneath  the  surface  of  dis- 
tilled water,  contained,  as  high  as  the  horizontal  dotted 
line,  in  the  three-necked  bottle  c.  From  another  neck  of 
this  bottle  a second  pipe  proceeds,  which  ends,  like  the 
first,  under  water  contained  in  a second  bottle  d.  To  the  [ 
central  neck  a straight  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  is  fixed,  ! 
so  that  its  lower  end  may  be  a little  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  Of  these  bottles  any  number  may  be  cm-  j 
ployed  that  is  thought  necessary.  The  materials  being 
introduced  into  Ihe  retort,  the  arrangement  completed, 
and  the  joints  secured  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  de- 
scribed, the  distillation  is  begun.  The  condensable  vapour 
collects  ill  a liquid  form  in  Ine  balloon  b,  while  the  evolved 
gas  passes  through  the  vent-pipe,  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  c,  which  continue*  to  absorb  it  till  saturated. 
When  the  water  of  the  first  bottle  can  absorb  no  more, 
the  gas  passes,  uncondenscd,  Ihrough  the  second  right- 
angled  tune  into  ihe  water  of  the  second  bottle,  which,  in 
its  turn,  becomes  saturated.  Any  gas  that  may  be  pro- 
duced, which  is  not  absorbable  by  water,  escapes  through 
the  vent-tube  c,  and  may  be  collected,  if  rcauisite,  in 
an  air-jar  filled  with  and  inverted  in  water  in  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  This  is  represented  in  Fig.  2 by  /,  f 
and  g. 

Supposing  the  bottles  to  be  destitute  of  middle  necks, 
and  consequently  without  the  perpendicular  tubes,  the 
process  would  be  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  an  accident ; 
for  if,  in  conseauenee  of  diminished  temperature,  an  ab- 
sorption or  condensation  of  gas  should  take  place  in  the 
retort  a,  and  of  course  in  the  balloon  b,  it  must  necessarily  \ 
ensue  that  the  water  of  the  bottles  c and  d would  be  forced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  balloon,  and 
possibly  into  the  retort,  which  might  cause  a dangerous 
explosion  ; but,  with  the  addition  of  the  central  tubes,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  air  rushes  through  them  to  supply 
anv  accidental  vacuum.  This  inconvenience  however  is 
still  more  effectually  obviated  by  Welther's  tube  of  safety 
(Ft".  2)  b,  which  supersedes  the  expediency  of  three-necked 
bottles.  The  apparatus  being  adjusted,  a small  nuantitv 
of  water  is  poured  into  the  funnel,  so  as  to  about  half  fill 
the  ball  b.  When  any  absorption  happens,  the  fluid  rises 
in  the  ball  till  none  remains  in  the  tube,  when  a quantity 
of  air  immediately  rushes  in  and  supplies  the  partial  vacuum 
in  a.  On  the  other  hand,  no  gas  can  escape  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  ; because  any  pressure  from  within  is 
instantly  followed  by  the  formation  of  a high  column  of 


liquid  in  the  perpendicular  tube,  which  resists  the  egress 
of  the  gas. 

We  nave  already  observed  that  various  modifications  of 
this  apparatus  have  been  proposed,  an  account  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  different  chemical  treatises:  the  above  de- 
scription is  taken  almost  entirely  from  Dr.  Henry’s  ' Ele- 
ments.’ 


WOUNDS,  in  Surgery,  are  solutions  of  the  continuity  of 
the  soft  parts  of  the  body  effected  by  some  external  agent, 
and  attended  with  a greater  or  less  amount  of  bleeding. 
Wounds  vary  in  their  character  according  to  the  kind  of 
instrument  by  which  they  have  been  produced,  a*  well  as 
the  greater  or  less  amount  of  force  witli  which  it  has  been 
applied.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  description  of  treat- 
ment surgical  writers  have  divided  wounds  into  several 
kinds.  Thus  they  are  spoken  of  generally  under  the  terms 
incised,  punctured,  contused,  lacerated,  poisoned,  and 
gunshot  wounds.  Wounds  of  particular  parts  requiring 
peculiar  treatment  are  also  described,  as  of  the  head, 
throat,  chest,  &c. 

Incited  wounds,  cuts,  or  incisions  are  produced  by  cut- 
ting instrument*,  and  are  free  from  contusion  and  lacera- 
tion. Punctured  wounds  or  stabs  are  caused  by  pointed 
weapons,  as  bayonets,  lances,  nails,  thorns.  See.  penetrating 
deep  into  the  flesh.  Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  are 
produced  by  the  violent  application  of  hard  blunt  and 
obtuse  bodies  to  the  soft  parts  ; and  under  this  head  might 
be  included  gunshot  wounds.  Poisoned  wounds  are  those 
which  are  complicated  with  the  introduction  of  a poison 
into  the  wounded  part.  Wounds  are  more  or  less  danger- 
ous according  to  the  extent  of  soft  parts  they  involve,  the 
parts  they  occur  in,  and  the  state  ot  health  of  the  indivi- 
dual wounded.  In  small  wounds,  unless  poisoned,  the 
system  generally  suffers  little  in  consequence,  but  when  a 
large  amount  of  soil  parts  are  injured,  symptoms  of  fever 
come  on  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours  alter  the  receipt  of 
the  wound,  which  require  attention  on  the  part  ol  the 
surgeon,  as,  according  to  the  constitution  and  circum- 
stances of  the  patient,  the  fever  may  vary  greatly,  and 
require  opposite  modes  of  treatment.  This  fever  is  called 
symptomatic,  and  in  most  coses  is  inflammatory. 

Incised  H ounds.—  The  effect  of  a cut  on  any  part  of  the 
body  is  to  produce  a gaping  space,  from  which  blood  in 
most  cases  issues,  and  pain  is  felt.  The  blood  arises  from 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  part  having  been  cut  through  or 
wounded,  and  the  pain  is  caused  by  a similar  injury  to  the 
nerves.  The  amount  of  blood  that  issues  from  a wound, 
as  well  as  the  pain,  will  always  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  part  which  is  injured.  ’Some  parts  of  the  body  are 
very  copiously  supplied  with  blood-vessel*  which  have  few 
nerves,  and  vice  vend.  So  that  neither  pain  nor  bleeding 
is  constant  according  to  the  size  of  the  wound.  The  im- 
mediate danger  of  incised  wounds  does  not  so  much  arise 
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from  the  extent  of  pails  divided  ft*  upon  the  kind  ami  size 
of  the  I>1  ood-v easel*  which  are  injured.  Thu*  extensile 
wounds  may  occur  on  the  back  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
without  producing  sufficient  hemorrhage  to  endanger  life, 
whilst  a small  puncture  of  the  jugular  vein  or  femoral  ' 
artery  might  speedily  occasion  death.  The  integrity  also 
of  some  parts  of  the  nervous  system  is  so  essential  to  life, 
that  the  slightest  wound  will  produce  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  body.  Thus  a small  puncture 
of  some  parts  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  and  spinal  cord 
will  cause  immediate  death.  The  remote  consequences 
of  wounds  also  vary  in  some  measure  with  the  kind  of 
tissues  and  the  organs  wounded.  Wounds  situated  near 
moving  parts  sometimes  never  heal.  Wounds  of  tendinous 
and  ligamentous  structures  do  not  heal  so  rapidly  as  those 
of  muscular  and  other  tissues ; and  thus  it  is  that  wound* 
of  the  joints  are  frequently  healed  with  great  difficulty. 

The  amount  of  gaping  of  a wound  depends  on  the  kind 
of  tissues  cut  through.  The  skin  is  elastic;  and  thus, 
whenever  it  is  cut  through,  the  wound  gapes  by  reason  ot  j 
its  elasticity.  Where  there  is  much  cel lu jar  tissue  the  j 
wound  does  not  gape  so  much,  as  this  tissue  is  not  elastic.^  j 
Wounds  of  muscles  differ : if  the  cut  is  in  the  direction  ol 
their  fibres,  then  the  wound  gapes  but  little  ; but  if  it  be 
across  the  fibre*,  then,  owing  to  theircontractile  nature,  1 
the  wound  gapes  very  considerably.  Wounds  may  be  also 
made  to  gape  or  to  close  their  edges,  according  to  the 
state  of  flexion  or  extension  of  the  muscles  under  the  part 
in  which  they  are  situated. 

The  vessels  injured  in  incised  wounds  are  either  arteries 
or  veins,  and  each  require  attention  from  the  surgeon,  as 
the  bleeding  from  them  requires  somewhat  different  treat- 
ment. When  an  artery  is  wounded  there  is  an  immediate 
retraction  of  the  ends  of  it*  middle  and  internal  coats 
within  the  outer  or  investing  coat,  and  also  a contraction 
of  all  the  coats  so  as  to  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  artery. 
Blood  flows  from  both  ends  of  a divided  artery,  but  always 
in  greater  quantity  from  the  orifice  nearest  the  heart. 
The  blood  from  an  artery  can  easily  be  distinguished 
by  its  bright  red  colour  and  by  its  coming  out  in  jerks. 
When  a cut  artery  is  left  to  itself  the  effusion  of  blood  is 
great,  but  the  flow  becomes  less  and  less  profuse,  and  in 
passing  over  the  roughened  surface  of  the  external  sheath, 
from  which  the  two  inner  coat*  have  been  separated  by 
retraction,  particles  of  the  blood  adhere  to  its  loosened  fila- 
ments. These  particles  keep  increasing  in  number  till  at 
last  the  whole  space  between  the  end  of  the  external 
sheath  and  the  ends  of  the  two  retracted  coats  is  filled  i 
up,  the  blood  having  formed  there  a firm  coagulated  mass. 
When  this  process  is  completed  the  bleeding  from  the 
artery  stop*.  This  mass  of  coagulated  blood  is  called  the  ( 
external  coagulant,  but  the  same  procesa  is  carried  on 
within  the  retracted  inner  coats  of  the  divided  artery,  and 
the  coagulum  is  continued  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
artery  gives  off  one  of  its  branches.  This  coagulum  termi- 
nates with  a conical  extremity  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  of 
the  artery,  and  is  called  the  internal  coagulum.  The  blood 
also  which  is  effused  outside  the  artery  altogether  coagu- 
lates, and  to  some  extent  may  assist  in  the  natural  process 
of  arresting  the  luemorrhage.  But  these  coagula  or  blood 
would  not  be  sufficient  alone  to  restrain  the  haemorrhage  : 
another  process  follows,  which  permanently  effects  this. 
This  consists  in  the  effusion  of  lymph  from  the  parietes  of 
the  artery  itself.  This  lymph  fills  up  the  entire  extremity 
of  the  artery,  and  is  first  deposited  between  the  external 
and  internal  coagula,  but  it  goes  on  increasing  till  at  last 
it  occupies  their  position,  the  coagula  are  absorbed,  and  the 
lymph,  becoming  eventually  organised  by  the  development 
within  it*  substance  of  blood-vessels,  forms  a part,  as  it  | 
were,  of  the  artery  itself,  and  connect*  it  more  or  less  | 
with  the  surrounding  parts. 

When  an  artery  is  only  partially  divided  or  punctured  a 
somewhat  different  process  takes  place.  Blood  is  effused 
between  the  artery  and  its  sheath,  both  above  and  below 
the  wounded  part.  In  consequence  of  this  the  artery  is 
distended  and  a difference  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
internal  coat*  and  the  sheath  takes  place,  and  the  blood 
coagulating  is  confined  by  the  sheath  over  the  wounded 
part  of  the  internal  coats.  Lvmph  is  effused  as  in  the 
former  case,  and  the  cure  is  only  effected  by  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  artery. 

When  the  vein*  are  wounded,  the  blood  which  is  poured 


out  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  comes  not  bv  jerks,  but  in  a 
uniform  stream.  There  is  not  so  much  danger  from  the 
bleeding  of  a vein  as  an  artery,  and  it  is  much  more  easily 
stopped.  When  a vein  is  cut  through,  the  opposite  ends  are 
closed  by  blood  and  the  subsequent  organisation  of  lymph 
as  in  arteries.  If  only  slightly  punctured  and  longitudi- 
nally, veins  quickly  heal,  as  is  seen  in  the  common  operation 
of  venesection.  When  veins  are  wounded  obliquely  or 
transversely,  the  wound  is  closed  by  a coagulum  of  blood 
and  the  lips  of  the  wound  secrete  lymph,  which  eventually 
becomes  organised  and  blocks  up  the  whole  vein.  Kven- 
j tualty  the  coagulum  thus  formed  is  absorbed.  This  repa- 
; rative  process  is  much  longer  in  taking  place  than  that 
j which  occurs  in  arteries  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  incised  wounds  the 
objects  in  view  are,  first,  to  arrest  the  hsemorrhage:  second, 
to  remove  all  foreign  bodies  that  may  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  wound  ; and  thirdly,  to  promote  the  union 
of  the  divided  parts. 

The  arrest  of  bleeding  is  easily  accomplished  by  bring- 
ing the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  in  superficial 
wounds,  and  wounds  where  no  large  arterial  or  venous 
trunks  have  been  injured ; but  where  large  vessels  have 
been  injured,  other  means  will  be  found  necessary.  There 
is  nothing  perhaps  which  distinguishes  modern  surgery 
more  than  the  power  which  it  has  attained  of  arresting  hae- 
morrhage. The  surgeon,  through  his  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
culation and  the  means  of  arresting  mechanically  the  flow  of 
blood,  can  venture  upon  cutting  through  all  but  the  prin- 
cipal trunks  of  the  arterial  and  venous  system.  When  the 
bleeding  from  a wound  is  great,  the  first  thing  that  can  be 
done  to  arrest  it  is  to  compress  the  trunk  of  the  artery 
which  supplies  the  part.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of 
the  tourniquet  [Tourniquet],  or  a bandage  so  constructed 
as  to  press  down  upon  the  artery.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  arterial  trunk  being  arrested,  the  htemorrhage 
from  the  wound  will  in  a great  measure  cease.  Com- 

firession  however  can  seldom  be  used  for  a sufficient 
ength  of  time  to  act  as  a curative  agent  in  stopping  the 
flow  of  blood.  In  the  first  place,  although  pressure  by 
bandage  may  stop  the  supply  of  blood  through  the  prin- 
cipal arterial  trunk,  it  will  not  stop  it  through  deeper 
sented  branches  ; and,  bv  arresting  the  return  of  the  blood 
by  the  veins,  it  may.  under  certain  circumstances,  tend  to 
increase  the  bleeding.  Even  when  circumstances  are 
most  favourable,  the  tourniquet  and  Itandages  arc  likely  to 
get  displaced,  and  thus  to  suffer  the  return  of  the  bleed- 
ing. 

The  most  important  of  the  means  of  slopping  bleeding 
from  wounds  is  the  ligature.  This  consists  in  seizing  the 
wounded  ends  of  the  artery  with  a pair  of  forceps,  or  pass- 
ing through  it  a tontaeulum,  and  then  tying  up  the  artery 
in  the  same  way  that  the  mouth  of  a full  sack  is  usually 
tied.  For  this  operation  "all  the  skill  that  is  required  is 
anatomical  knowledge.  Care  should  be  taken,  whilst  the 
necessary  instruments  are  being  prepared,  that  the  bleed- 
ing is  prevented  by  pressure  on  the  trunk  of  the  artery,  or 
by  placing  the  finger  over  the  bleeding  orifice  itself.  The 
forceps  which  are  mostly  used  on  this  occasion  are  the 
common  dissecting  forceps,  but  Mr.  Liston  recommends  a 
air  of  forceps  with  hooks  at  their  points,  and  which,  after 
aving  grasped  the  artery,  are  kept  together  by  means  of 
a button  or  hook.  * When  no  assistant  is  at  hand,  and  in 
rases  of  emergency,  the  surgeon  provided  with  this  little 
instrument  can  tie  vessels  w ithout  the  least  difficulty  ; and 
in  operations,  when  many  vessels  spring,  several  of  these 
forceps  can  be  applied : there  is  besides  this  great  ad- 
vantage in  their  employment,  that  a clumsy  assistant  can 
scarcely  include  the  point  of  the  instrument  with  the 
vessel.’  (Liston.)  The  immediate  effect  of  a tightly 
drawn  ligature  is  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  to  divide  the 
middle  and  internal  coats  of  the  artery  at  the  ligatured 
part,  the  external  sheath  remaining  entire,  and  to  narrow 
the  canal  for  some  extent  above  the  ligature.  The  same 
process  of  cure  goes  on  then  as  when  the  artery  heal*  spon- 
taneously. 

Ollier  means  of  arresting  hemorrhage  are  sometimes 
employed,  such  as  the  application  of  styptics  [As- 
tringents], sponge,  the  actual  cautery,  caustics,  &c. 
These  however  are  seldom  advisable  in  the  case  of  incised 
wounds.  There  is  however  a popular  prejudice  in  favour 
of  applying  various  styptics  to  cuts  lor  the  purpose  of 
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slopping  the  bleeding,  and  it  cannot  be  too  generally 
known  that  all  these  applications  are  injurious,  and  tend  to 
retard  the  cure  ; and  that  in  some  instances  loss  of  life  is 
the  consequence  of  these  applications  to  wounds  that  would 
have  got  well  had  they  been  left  to  themselves.  [H.e- 

MOKRHAGE  ; AliTKKY  ; HEART.] 

The  second  indication  in  the  treatment  of  incised 
wounds  is  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  Unless  all  ex- 
traneous substances  are  removed  from  a wound,  its  union 
will  not  be  effected,  and  suppuration,  abscesses,  and  per- 
haps sloughing  will  occur.  It  is  in  gunshot  wounds  that 
this  indication  requires  the  greatest  attention,  but  foreign 
bodies  are  occasionally  introduced  into  incised  wounds. 
[Gunshot  Wounds.]  Wounds  from  broken  china,  glass, 
and  earthenware  frequently  have  fragments  of  these  6ul>- 
stances  in  them.  Sharp  instruments  are  frequently  covered 
with  dirt  and  various  impurities;  hence  the  importance  of 
cleaning  even  incised  wounds.  John  Hunter  advocated 
the  leaving  blood  on  the  edges  of  the  wound,  as  Ire  sup- 
posed it  was  the  blood  that  became  organised  and  united 
the  wound  ; but  this  is  now  found  to  he  erroneous,  and  all 
surgeons  advocate  the  practice  of  removing  as  much  of  the 
blood  as  possible  from  the  wound. 

The  third  indication  in  the  treatment  of  incised  wounds 
is  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  and  to  retain 
them  so  in  such  a manner  as  shall  favour  their  speedy 
union.  Wounds  may  unite  in  two  ways,  either  by  the 
establishment  of  an  inflammation,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
secretion  of  pus,  and  the  formation  of  what  are  called 
granulation s,  or  the  throwing  out  from  the  wounded  parts 
coagulable  lymph,  which,  becoming  organised,  unites  the 
edges  of  the  wound  together.  This  latter  process  is  called 
union  by  the  first  intention,  and  should  be  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  surgeon  in  treating  wounds.  Evident  as  it  may 
appear  that  to  heal  a wound  as  quickly  as  possible  should 
he  the  great  object  of  the  surgeon,  this  universal  rule 
amongst  English  surgeons  is  objected  to  by  some  conti- 
nental writers  of  the  present  day.  It  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed necessary  that  wounds  should  heal  only  after  a long 
and  tedious  process  of  cure  by  granulation,  anil  lint  and 
tow,  bandages,  compresses,  and  a variety  of  other  appli- 
ances were  made  use  of  to  prevent  nature  from  effecting 
the  object  in  her  own  wav.  The  remnants  of  this  practice 
are  still  found  amongst  the  populace  in  our  own  country 
and  some  surgeons  on  the  Continent.  Amongst  the  latter, 
M.  Houx  of  Paris  has  distinguished  himself  by  advocat- 
ing the  cure  of  wounds  made  in  surgical  operations  by 
blinking  on  the  tedious  process  of  granulation. 

When  the  blood  has  ceased  to  ooze  from  the  sides  of  a 
wound,  an  effusion  of  lymph  takes  place  of  a plastic 
character.  Into  this  lymph  vessels  are  projected  by  the 
process  of  growth  from  the  sides  of  the  wound,  and  an 
organised  union  of  the  whole  wound  will  frequently  take 
place  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours.  Even  the  extent 
of  surface  laid  open  by  amputation  of  the  thigh  is  often 
securely  united  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  the  space 
of  seventy-two  hours.  So  readily  does  this  process  occur, 
that  there  are  many  instances  on  record  of  parts  of  the 
body  having  been  totally  severed,  and  yet  union  by  the 
first  intention  has  taken  place.  Garengeot,  in  his  « T rail 6 
des  Operations,’  mentions  a case  in  which  a soldier's  nose 
was  bit  off  by  one  of  his  companions,  and,  being  restored  to 
its  natural  position  immediately,  a permanent  union  of  the 
m»  pa  rated  part  was  effected.  Fioraventi,  Blegny,  Balfour, 
BomU,  and  others  have  also  recorded  instances  of  the 
restoration  of  entire  union  of  parts  after  total  separation  by 
accident  Hunter  transferred  the  cpnm  of  acock  to  its 
comb,  and  the  testicles  of  a cock  into  the  abdomen  of  a 
hen,  and  found  in  each  case  that  vascular  union  took  place, 
and  the  vitality  of  the  transferred  part  maintained.  These 
instances  only  illustrated  the  restorative  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess of  union  by  the  first  intention.  It  is  not  often  that 
parts  unite  after  having  been  once  separated.  A small 
vascular  connection  being  preserved  tends  greatly  to  ren- 
der this  process  more  likely  to  occur,  and  numerous  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  fingers  and  toes  being  nearly 
separated  and  afterwards  uniting  by  the  first  intention. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  in  which  the  surgeon 
avails  himself  of  a knowledge  of  this  fact,  is  in  what  is 
called  the  Taliacotiau  operation.  In  this  operation  a new 
nose  is  made  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  destitute  part,  and 
cutting  a pyramidal  piece  of  skin  from  the  forehead,  its 
union  with  the  rest  of  the  skin  still  being  maintained  at 
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the  point,  and  bringing  it  down  upon  the  face  in  1 he  form  of 
a nose,  when  it  unites  with  the  pared  edges,  and  a decent 
substitute  for  the  lost  member  is  thus  produced. 

In  order  to  induce  wounds  to  unite  by  the  first  intention 
the  edges  ought  not  to  be  brought  together  till  all  bleeding 
has  ceased,  for  the  slightest  quantity  of  blood  retards  ana 
may  altogether  interrupt  this  process.  When  the  edges  of 
the  wound  are  ready  to  be  brought  together,  there  are 
several  modes  which  may  be  pursued  of  keeping  them  in 
contact.  Previous  to  bringing  the  edges  together,  cold 
water  may  be  applied  to  the  wound  upon  lint.  This  will 
keep  down  any  tendency  to  overaction  or  inflammation.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  process  by  which  coagu- 
lable  lymph  was  thrown  out  from  wounds  was  one  of  in- 
flammation, and  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  part  should 
be  kept  warm  to  encourage  this  sanatory  inflammatory 
process.  But  the  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  McCartney  of 
Dublin  seem  to  have  set  this  question  at  rest,  and  most 
physiologists  look  upon  this  process  as  a secrel  ion  going 
on  under  increased  action,  but  not  as  an  act  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  keeping  the  edges  of  wounds  in 
apposition,  the  application  of  adhesive  plaster  is  the  most 
common,  and  certainly  applicable  to  the  greater  number 
of  ordinary  incised  wounds.  The  plaster  should  be  applied 
in  such  a manner  as  to  maintain  tne  edges  of  the  wound  in 
contact.  There  are  however  some  wounds  which  are  too 
extensive  for  the  use  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  then  the 
suture  is  used,  which  consists  in  bringing  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together  by  sowing  them  up.  [Sutuiuc.] 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Liston  remarks,  in  his  1 Elements  of 
Surgery  ’ (p.  208s) : — ‘ Of  late  I have  greatly  dispensed 
with  stitches  and  the  common  adhesive  plaster,  using, 
instead  of  the  latter,  slips  of  glazed  riband  smeared  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  isinglass  in  brandy,  which  is  much 
less  irritating  and  more  tenacious  than  the  common  ad- 
hesive compost.  The  parts  arc  fixed  temporarily  with  a 
single  stitch,  or  two  at  most,  and  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water 
are  placed  over  the  wound  ; the  ribands  are  not  applied  till 
the  adhesive  substance  has  partly  congealed  and  the 
oozing  of  blood  ceased.  The  aivided  margins  being  ap- 
proximated by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  the  ribands  are 
laid  gently  over  and  held  for  & few  seconds.  Soon  after 
a sufficient  number  have  been  applied  the  stitches  are 
withdrawn,  being  no  longer  necessary.  No  other  dressing 
is  required,  unless  suppuration  occur;  the  ribands  will 
adhere  firmly  till  the  completion  of  the  cure,  and  thus  the 
pain  and  irritation  caused  by  frequent  dressing  is  avoided. 
Even  the  largest  wounds,  as  after  amputation,  are  treated 
in  this  manner  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Of  late 
years  a plaster,  made  by  coaling  oiled  silk  with  a solution 
of  isinglasK,  has  been  used  instead  ; the  glazed  surface  of 
the  slips  is  moistened  and  applied  as  here  directed.’  Sur- 
gery is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Liston  for  the  bold  and 
fearless  manner  in  which  he  has  earned  out  a simple  and 
natural  treatment  of  incised  wounds. 

Wounds  however  under  the  best  of  treatment  will  not 
always  unite  by  the  first  intenlion ; the  consequence  is, 
that  the  parts  which  do  not  unite  at  once  will  suppurate, 
and  granulations  will  be  formed.  This  is  called  union  by 
the  second  intention.  [Inflammation.]  When  this  pro- 
cess takes  place,  then  all  applications  to  procure  union 
by  the  first  intention  must  be  abandoned,  and  all  attention 
must  be  given  to  curing  the  wound  by  the  process  of 
granulation.  Plasters,  sutures,  and  bandages  must  be  re- 
moved ; and  where  the  inflammation  is  great,  every  means 
should  be  taken  to  arrest  it.  Suppuration  should  be  en- 
couraged by  warm  fomentations,  by  poultices,  and  above 
all  by  the  warm-water  dressing,  which  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  pledgets  of  lint  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  then 
covered  over  with  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evaporation  and 
cooling.  When  the  inflammatory  action  is  subdued  and 
granulations  are  forming,  gentle  pressure  should  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  formation  of  more 
new  matter  by  granulation  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  dressings  at  this  period  should  be  light.  Some  sur- 
geons are  fond  of  ointments,  which  may  always  be.  dis- 
pensed with ; but  in  some  cases  of  languid  granulation  a 
stimulating  ointment  is  useful.  Lotions  ore  generally 
better.  A weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  mostly  employed  with  advantage.  The 
wound  itself  does  not  require  the  washing  and  sponging 
and  dabbing  to  which  it  is  so  frequently  submitted:  but 
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the  akin  about  the  wound  cannot  be  kept  too  clean  and 
free  from  impurities  of  every  kind. 

Punctured  Hounds. — These  wounds  are  dangerous  from 
their  depth,  and  the  internal  effusion  of  serum  and  blood 
which  usually  attend  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  these 
wounds  are  frequently  followed  by  severe  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  These  results  used  to  be  attempted  to  be  ob- 
viated by  the  practice  of  dilatation.  This  however  is  severe 
practice,  and  only  justifiable  in  cases  of  the  existence  of 
a foreign  body.  Setons  are  recommended  by  the  French 
surgeons  for  these  wounds,  but  there  are  so  many  objec- 
tions to  them,  that  they  are  seldom  used  by  surgeons  in 
this  country.  Whether  these  wounds  unite  by  the  first  or 
second  intention,  they  require  to  Ik*  healed  upon  the  same 
general  principles  as  incised  and  gunshot  wounds. 

Contused  and  Lacerated  Wounds. — These  result  from 
the  collision  of  blunt,  obtuse,  hard  bodies,  being  forcibly 
driven  against  the  living  textures.  Although  these  wounds 
may  occur  independent  of  gunshot,  it  is  in  the  class  of 
wounds  called  gunshot  that  the  best  examples  of  lacerated 
and  contused  wounds  occur.  The  rapid  introduction  of 
powerful  machinery  into  the  manufactures  of  this  country 
renders  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  our  large  towns.  In  these  wounds  there  is 
seldom  much  bleeding,  arising  from  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
becoming  twisted  and  doubled  up  by  the  force  of  their 
retraction.  They  are  much  more  liable  to  have  foreign 
bodies  ill  them  than  incised  wounds.  Such  wounds  seldom 
unite  by  the  first  intention,  but  in  their  treatment  this 
object  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  as  frequently  portions 
of  the  wound  may  be  induced  to  unite.  During  suppura- 
tion and  granulation,  the  same  plan  of  treatment  should 
be  pursued  as  when  these  processes  occur  in  incised 
wounds.  The  constitutional  symptoms  arising  from  these 
wounds  are  generally  more  severe  than  from  any  others, 
and  require  attention.  Symptomatic  fever  mast  be  treated 
according  to  the  same  general  principles  laid  down  for  the 
treatment  of  fevers.  [Fevers.]  Another  consequence  of 
these  wounds  is  that  dreadful  state  of  the  nervous  system 
called  tetanus  [Tktaxus],  which  often  resists  all  kind*  of 
treatment. 

Poisoned  Wounds. — The  principal  forms  of  this  claw  of 
wounds  seen  in  this  country  arise  from  the  bites  of  rabid 
animals,  pricks  and  cuts  received  in  dissection,  and  the 
bites  of  vipers  and  the  stings  of  insects.  The  bites  of  rabid 
animals  are  unfortunately  too  common,  and  often  in  this 
country  require  the  attention  of  the  surgeon.  When  the 
poison  is  introduced  into  the  system  it  produces  the  fearful 
disease  known  by  the  name  of  hydrophobia,  for  which  me- 
dical science  has  not  hitherto  found  a remedy.  [Hydro- 
phobia.] Where  persons  have  been  bitten  bv  cats,  dogs, 
or  wolves  in  a rabid  state,  the  wound  should  be  imme- 
diately excised  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic  ) ap- 
plied to  the  wound. 

Dissecting  Hounds. — Under  this  head  may  be  includsd 
not  only  the  punctures  and  cuts  to  which  medical  men  are 
exposed  in  the  examination  of  the  dead  human  body,  but 
all  those  wounds  after  which  ill  consequences  ensue,  in 
which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  some  poison  generated 
in  an  animal  organisation  has  been  introduced  into  the 
system.  It  is  still  sometimes  discussed  in  books  on  sur- 
gery, as  to  whether  the  effects  following  these  wounds  are 
produced  by  a peculiar  poison  or  are  only  the  result  of  a 
slight  wound  in  a constitution  predisposed  to  disease.  The 
frequency  of  the  ill  effects  of  these  wounds  amongst  medical 
men,  as  compared  with  other  clames  of  person*,  equally 
liable  to  pricking  and  cutting  their  fingers,  must  decide 
this  question  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a poison.  It  is 
not  however,  as  is  generally  supposed,  that  putrescent 
bodies  and  those  advanced  in  decomposition  are  most  in- 
jurious, lor  it  is  generally  found  that  the  worst  conse- 
quences follow  wounds  from  recent  bodies,  especially  of 
persons  who  die  of  puerperal  peritonitis.  The  consequences 
following  these  cuts  are  uneasiness  and  festering  of  the 
wounded  part,  the  absorbent  glands  up  the  arm  become  in- 
flamed, there  is  pain  felt  in  the  arm,  and  in  the  glands  of 
the  axilla;  these  symptoms  are  attended  with  more  or  less 
fever,  and  generally  great  anxiety.  These  symptoms  some- 
times increase,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  arm  and  side  be- 
comes inflamed,  abscesses  form,  and  the  patient  some- 
times dies  from  the  fever  or  subsequent  exhaustion.  This 
disease  is  principally  confined  to  medical  men,  and  much 
difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  its  treatment. 


Formerly  tonics,  wine,  and  brandy  were  administered,  and 
active  means  taken  to  destroy  the  poison  by  caustic 
potash,  liquor  ammonia*,  nitric  acid,  &c. ; but  at  the  pre- 
sent day  there  is  a general  opinion  in  favour  of  mild  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  and  having  recourse  only  to  tonics 
and  wine  when  the  symptoms  seem  to  require  it.  Leeches, 
bleeding,  purgatives/antimonials,  and  opium  constitute  the 
chief  features  of  the  treatment  in  the  early  and  inflamma- 
tory stage.  The  application  of  lunar  caustic,  a solution  ot 
alum,  and  other  tilings  have  been  recommended  imme- 
diately after  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  but,  after  some  con- 
siderable experience,  it  may  be  doubted  if  these  things 
prevent  the  absorption  of  the  poison.  At  any  rate  if  any 
good  is  to  be  done  the  application  must  be  immediate. 

Bites  nf  Venomous  Snakes. — These  are  frequently  fatal 
in  tropical  climates.  The  only  snake  that  is  to  be  feared 
in  Great  Britain  is  the  viper.  Its  bite  however  is  seldom 
fatal  except  where  some  peculinr  state  of  the  constitution  is 
favourable.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  bite  a pain 
and  a burning  sensation  are  felt  in  the  part,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  rapid  swelling  and  a livid  discoloration  of  the 
part.  The  constitution  becomes  affected  also  rapidly,  and 
there  is  giddiness,  extreme  prostration  of  strength,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  faintness,  syncope,  a small  quick  irregular 
pulse,  difficulty  of  respiration,  profuse  cold  clammy  sweats, 
confusion  of  vision,  headache,  vomiting  of  bilious  matter, 
a general  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  and  a great  pain  about 
the  navel.  Those  symptoms  are  observed  in  greater  or 
less  degree  to  follow  tne  bites  of  most  venomous  snakes. 
The  bite  of  some  of  the  snakes  of  Africa  and  America  is 
certainly  fatal,  and  persons  die  in  a few  hours  alter  re- 
ceiving the  wound. 

In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  bites  from  snakes,  the  first 
object  should  be  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  poison  into  the  system.  Various  modes  are  adopted 
for  fulfilling  this  intention.  The  most  effective  is  the  im- 
mediate excision  of  the  part.  This  will  hardly  be  required 
after  the  bite  of  the  British  viper,  as  it  seldom  proves  fatal, 
but  it  is  frequently  the  only  remedy  with  regard  to  tropical 
snakes.  The  application  of  the  tourniquet  or  a ligature 
above  the  wounded  part  has  been  recommended,  also  the 
application  of  cupping-glasses.  These  remedies  however 
do  not  extract  the  poison,  and  only  arrest  its  effect.  The 
application  of  caustic  may  in  some  instances  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  poison.  Various  local  applications 
have  had  a great  reputation  for  their  prevention  of  the 
effects  of  the  poison  of  snakes,  but  none  of  these  Beem  en- 
titled to  any  consideration.  The  treatment  of  the  con- 
stitutional symptom#  consists  in  the  administration  of 
stimulants:  of  these  ammonia  is  preferred.  It  is  the 
basis  of  the  Enude  luce,  a remedy  once  very  popular  for 
the  bites  of  snakes.  Mr.  Ireland,  whilst  in  the  West  Indies 
as  a surgeon  to  a regiment,  employed  arsenic  in  doseB  ot 
one  grain  as  a remedy  against  tne  effects  of  the  bite  of  the 
Coluber  carinatus.  In  South  America,  the  plant  they  call 
Ouaco  is  said  to  have  a very  beneficial  effect.  Pocppir, 
in  his  * Reise,’  has  collected  all  the  evidence  which  he 
could  procure  of  the  value  of  Guaco  in  these  cases,  but 
this  is  far  from  being  satisfactory  ns  to  the  value  of  this 
remedy.  Cases  from  the  bites  of  rattlesnakes  and  other 
poisonous  serpents  have  occurred  in  this  country,  as  these 
reptiles  are  often  brought  over  here  for  the  purposes  of 
exhibition.  A man  died  a few  years  since  from  this  cause 
in  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

Wounds  of  particular  parts  of  the  Body. — When  any  of 
the  viscera  of  the  body  arc  wounded,  questions  frequently 
arise  as  to  the  treatment,  which  can  hardly  be  answered  by 
general  principles;  hence  the  wounds  ot  particular  parts 
of  the  body  require  consideration.  Wound*  of  the  head 
are  frequently  accompanied  with  concussion  and  compres- 
sion requiring  a modification  of  the  treatment.  Wounds 
of  the  scalp  are  also  frequently  attended  with  *evere  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  and  no  injuries  of  the  body  require 
more  attention  and  close  WRtehing  than  these.  Of  ail 
wounds  which  the  surgeon  is  called  on  to  treat,  those  of  the 
throat  arc  perhaps  the  most  common,  and  require  the  most 
prompt  attention.  These  wounds  arc  generally  the  result 
of  attempted  suicide,  and  vaiy  in  extent  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  determination  of  the  individual,  as  well  as 
the  edge  of  the  instrument  used*  lor  effecting  the  wound. 
The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  these  cases  is  to  arrest 
the  hemorrhage,  which  must  be  done  by  placing  ligature* 
on  the  wounded  arteries. 
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When  the  trachea  is  opened,  the  entrance  of  blood  into 
the  lungs  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  as  its 
existence  there  as  a foreign  body  may  bring  on  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs.  When  a wound  occurs  in  the  Iaiynx 
above  the  rima  glottidis,  every  attention  should  be  paid  to 
removing  anything  that  may  irritate  the  glottis  or  prevent 
the  free  passage  of  air  to  the  lungs.  When  the  oesophagus 
is  wounded,  ail  the  food  of  the  patient  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  means  of  a tube  passed  through  the  mouth,  nos- 
trils, or  the  wound.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a surgeon 
sent  for  to  a cut-throat  will  attempt  immediately  to  bring 
the  edges  of  the  wound  together  by  sutures.  If  this  be 
done,  the  chances  are  that  the  patient  will  die  of  suffoca- 
tion as  soon  ns  this  is  effected.  When  the  bleeding  has 
ceased,  an  attempt  should  be  made  gradually  to  Bring 
together  again  the  disunited  parts.  This  is  frequently 
done  with  the  most  perfect  success,  and  sometimes  the 
very  worst  cases  of  cut-throat  will  recover.  It  will  how- 
ever generally  require  great  skill  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  that  will  arise  in 
the  treatment  of  cases  where  so  many  important  organs 
are  involved. 

Wounds  of  the  chest  become  dangerous  when  they 
involve  the  viscera  of  the  thorax,  and  several  important 
questions  arise  out  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
wounds.  The  most  important  complications  of  these 
are,  1.  The  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  fhe  cavity  of 
the  thorax ; 2.  The  injury  of  one  or  more  of  the  intercostal 
arteries : 3.  The  protrusion  of  a portion  of  lung  from  the 
wound ; 4.  The  occurrence  of  emphysema  from  tne  wound- 
ing the  lungs ; and,  5.  Extravasation  of  blood  in  the  cavity 
of  the  Ihorax.  Wounds  of  the  abdomen,  when  superficial, 
require  the  same  treatment  as  wounds  generally.  In  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  abdomen,  there  is  always  great 
danger  of  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis,  which  requires 
watching  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  In  cases  where  there 
is  protrusion,  the  same  general  treatment  will  be  required 
as  for  hernia.  [Hernia.] 

(.Cooper’s  Dictionary  of  Surgery ; Cooper’s  First  Lines 
of  Surgery;  Cooper’s,  Sir  Astley,  Lectures  on  Surgery; 
Liston’s  Elements  of  Surgery.) 

WOCTWERMAN,  PHILIP,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  Dutch  painteni,  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1620,  and 
received  his  nrst  instructions  in  liis  art  from  his  father, 
Paul  Wouvverman,  an  obscure  historical  painter.  He  was 
instructed  also  by  John  Wynants  of  Haarlem,  but  his  style 
was  quite  original,  and  was  indebted  little  if  at  all  to  the 
works  of  his  instructors.  Wouvverman  lived  always  at 
Haarlem,  and  he  is  generally  considered  and  reported  to 
have  been  one  of  those  unfortunate  painters  who  depended 
entirely  upon  the  liberality  of  picture-dealers,  and  to  have 
made  nis  pations  rich  while  he  lived  in  poverty.  This 
does  not  however  agree  with  the  account  of  Houbraken, 
who  states  that  Wouvverman ’s  pictures  rose  immensely  in 
value  after  his  death,  but  that  he  was  nevertheless  a for- 
tunate painter ; and,  in  corroboration  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  assertion,  lie  states  that  he  gave  his  daughter  20,000 
florins  (1660/.)  upon  her  marriage  with  the  painter  of 
flowers  and  still  life,  Hendrik  de  Kroraantjou  ; but  he  gives 
this  upon  no  better  authority  than  private  information. 
D'Argenville  states,  on  the  contrary,  that  Wouvverman 
was  occasionally  in  great  want,  that  he  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  supporting  a large  family,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  truth  in  noubraken’s  report  that  he  gave  his  daughter 
20,000  florins  dowry. 

Wouvverman  died  in  1668,  aged  48,  and  he  was  so  dis- 
gusted with  his  want  of  success  as  a painter,  that  he 
burned,  shortly  before  his  death,  all  the  studies  he  had 
made  during  his  life,  for  fear  that  a son  who  had  a disposi- 
tion for  painting  should  be  induced  by  the  facilities  they 
might  offer  to  follow  the  same  profession.  This  son  after- 
wards entered  the  order  of  the  Carthusians.  Another  and 
a lew  charitable  reason  assigned  for  this  destruction  is, 
that  he  feared  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  brother 
Pieter  Wouvverman,  who  painted  similar  subjects  with 
himself ; a third  account  is,  that  the  designs  and  studies 
which  he  burned  were  not  his  own,  but  principally  Pieter 
Laer  s,  and  that  he  destroyed  them  that  it  might  not  be 
known  how  much  he  had  made  use  of  the  labours  of  others. 
None  of  these  stories  may  be  true,  but  they  at  least  show 
that  Wouwermtn,  like  many  other  men  of  genius,  had  his 
foes  as  well  as  his  friends.  Wouvverman  must  unques- 
tionably be  reckoned  among  the  most  masterly  of  painters 


that  ever  lived,  unless  mastery  consists  in  something  be- 
sides fully  accomplishing  the  proposed  end.  Ilis  subjects, 
though  always  treated  in  the  same  style,  present  consider- 
able variety  both  of  scene  and  action,  yet  he  seldom  if 
ever  chose  a subject  which  did  not  admit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  one  or  more  horses,  animals  which  lie  painted  with 
unrivalled  skill  in  his  small  size.  It  is  a common  notion 
that  he  never  painted  a picture  without  introducing  a 
white  or  a grey  horse  into  it.  That  he  very  often  painted 
such  a horse  is  certainly  true,  but  that  he  never  painted 
a picture  without  introducing  one  is  most  probably  in- 
correct. 

Ilis  subjects  are  generally  travelling,  road-side,  hunting, 
fighting,  or  plundering  scenes ; and  in  skies,  in  foliage, 
and  in  the  foregrounds,  both  in  composition  and  colour- 
ing, which  is  always  remarkably  transparent,  he  leaves 
nothing  to  be  wished  for,  and  has  had  few  rivals,  and  per- 
haps no  superiors,  in  the  same  style  of  works.  His  figures 
also,  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  sparing,  are  always 
admirably  designed  and  coloured,  and  most  appropriately 
introduced  ; they  are  also  distinguished  by  the  same  rich 
transparency  of  colouring  which  characterises  the  land- 
scape part  of  his  pictures. 

Wouvverman’s  pictures  are  very  valuable,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  short  life,  arc  very  numerous : one  or  more 
specimens  are  in  almost  every  good  collection  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  Many  however  of  his  brother 
Peter's  are  attributed  to  him,  but  though  very  similar  to 
Philip’s,  they  are  leas  transparent  in  colouring,  and  their 
horses  are  very  inferior.  He  had  another  brother,  John, 
who  was  a good  landscape-painter.  John  died  in  1666, 
and  Peter  in  1683. 

(Houbraken,  Schouburg , &c. ; D'Argenville,  Vies  des 
Print  res,  &c.) 

WRAGBY.  [Lincolnshire.] 

W RANGEL,  CARL  GUSTAF,  son  of  the  Swedish 
general  Hermann  YVrange),  governor  of  Livonia,  who  died 
December  10,  1644,  ana  more  eminent  than  his  father  as  a 
military  commander,  was  bom  atSkokloster  on  Lake  Malarti, 
December  13,  1613.  Sent  abroad  at  an  early  age  to  ac- 
quire foreign  languages,  he  passed  a whole  year  inliolland, 
where  be  gained  considerable  insight  into  nautical  mat- 
ters and  shipbuilding,  which  afterwards  availed  him  in  his 
capacity  of  admiral.  Being  taken  into  the  service  of  Gua- 
tavus  Adolphus,  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Liitzen  (Novem- 
ber, 1632)  and  was  foremost  among  those  who  helped  to 
secure  the  victory  over  the  Imperialists,  after  the  fall  of 
that  prince.  From  that  period  his  rise  was  rapid,  and  he 
distinguished  himself  on  many  important  occasions,  first 
under  Banier,  then  under  Toretenson,  the  latter  of  whom 
dispatched  him  (1644)  to  the  rescue  of  the  Swedish  admiral 
Clan  Flemming,  who  was  blockaded  by  the  Danish  fleet, 
after  a severe  engagement  with  them.  Flemming,  being 
mortally  wounded,  gave  the  command  of  the  Swedish  fleet 
to  W range],  who  conducted  it  in  safety  to  Stockholm.  He 
afterwards  joined  the  Duteh,  and  obtained  a complete 
naval  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Femera,  made  himself 
master  of  Bornholm,  and  would  have  taken  possession  of 
all  their  other  islands,  had  not  the  treaty  of  Brsemsebro 
put  a stop  to  hostilities.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
succeeded  Torstenson,  then  disabled  by  his  age  and  infir- 
mities, in  the  command  of  the  Swedish  army  in  Germany, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  a series  of  successes  till 
they  were  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  These 
services  obtained  for  him  both  honours  and  rewards ; and 
when  Christina’s  successor,  Charles Gustavus,  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Poland,  he  gave  the  command  of  the 
fleet  to  Wrangel,  who  blockaded  Danzig.  After  that  he 
signalised  himself  against  the  Danes,  made  a descent  upon 
Jutland,  and  took  the  fortress  of  Fredriksudde  (1657), 
which  action  gave  the  Swedes  a decided  advantage,  and 
obtained  for  himself  the  dignity  of  high  admiral.  He 
next  took  the  castle  of  Cronenborg,  after  a siege  of  three 
weeks.  In  the  same  year  (1658)  he  obtained  a victory 
over  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam,  who  bad  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Danes,  and  took  some  of  the  Danish 
islands.  On  the  peace  of  1660  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  grand-marshal  of  6weden,  and  generalissimo,  and  also 
appointed  by  Charles  Gustavus  one  of  the  guardians  to  his 
son  Charles  XI.  In  1675  he  undertook  the  command  of 
the  Swedish  troops  in  Pomerania,  but  was  then  so  disabled 
by  age  and  infirmities,  that  he  could  do  very  little  person- 
ally, Deing  the  greater  part  of  the  time  confined  to  his  bed, 
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ami  was  therefore  at  some  distance  from  the  army  during  i 
its  reverses  at  Iiavelberg  and  Fehrbellin,  in  the  June  of 
that  year.  He  accordingly  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  isle 
of  Riigen,  where  he  was  residing  when  an  alarm  being 
given  of  the  approach  of  some  enemy’s  vessels,  he  could 
not  be  prevented  from  proceeding  to  the  spot  to  ascertain 
the  danger.  His  exertion  upon  that  occasion  cost  him  his  ' 
life,  for  it  proved  too  much  for  his  bodily  strength,  and  he  j 
died  in  consequence  of  it,  in  July,  1676,  leaving  the  repu- 
tation of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  commanders, ! 
both  by  sea  and  land,  that  Sweden  had  ever  possessed. 

( Biographie  Univer telle.) 

WRANGLER.  In  old  times  the  word  Wrangle  was 
used  in  the  universities  in  the  sense  of  ' to  dispute  publicly,’ ; 
that  is,  to  defend  or  oppose  a thesis.  The  verb  has  gradu-  J 
ally  acquired  a meaning  of  reproach  (being  made  to  imply 
uncivil  and  indecorous  opposition),  which  it  bad  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Shakspere.  In  the  ‘ Taming  of  the  Shrew  ‘ 
the  teacher  of  music  says  to  the  scholar — 

• n'raayli*.)  pclant,  this  it 
The  ]*»Uoq«s  of  hcAremy  Aomnay.* 

The  substantive  Wrangler  is  hardly  ever  used,  except 
as  significative  of  a person  who  has  passed  the  examina- 
tions for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge (the  word  is  unknown  in  Oxford  > with  such  credit 
as  to  have  had  his  name  inscribed  in  the  highest  list,  or 
list  of  w ranglers.  Of  these  the  first  in  merit  is  the  Senior  | 
Wrangler:  but  persons  not  accustomed  to  the  phraseology  ! 
of  the  University  are  apt  to  confound  Wtangler  w ith  Senior 
Wrangler,  that  is,  to  imagine  that  any  one  of  their  friends 
who  may  have  obtained  a wranglersbip  must  necessarily 
be  the  first  man  of  his  year.  The  second  list  is  that  of 
Senior  Opti/nfs,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  last  that  of 
Junior  Optimh.  All  who  are  in  these  three  lists  (which 
are  collectively  called  the  Tripos)  are  said  to  take  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  with  honour st  or  to  go  out  in  honours; 
the  remainder,  who  are  called  the  ot  roWoi,  abbreviated 
into  ‘ the  Pol,"  though  they  eaually  take  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  are  not.  supposed  to  be  honoured.  But  in  point  of 
fact,  the  last  of  the  Junior  Uptimes,  or  the  last  on  the  list 
of  honours,  has  always  been  considered  an  unfortunate  per- 
son, and  the  name  of  the  wooden  spoon*  has  long  been  at- 
tached to  his  place.  It  is  not  as  if  all  were  examined  to- 
gether, and  the  honoured  were  selected  out  of  the  whole 
list : those  who  wish  to  go  out  in  honours  declare  their  in- 
tention and  are  examined  separately  ; so  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  last  of  the  honoured  graduates  is  a per- 
son of  very  inferior  attainments  to  many  at  the  head  of  the 
unhonoured  multitude.  With  regard  to  the  facetious  terms 
current  in  the  universities,  it  should  be  known  that  all  the 
seniors,  the  heads  of  houses,  professors.  See.  generally 
adopt,  in  course  of  time,  the  nicknames  invented  by  under- 
graduates, which  become  therefore  real  and  serious  deno- 
minations. From  the  vice-chancellor  to  the  freshman  of 
yesterday,  the  last  of  the  honoured  is  the  wooden  spoon  : 
and  he  must  be  a formal  man  (a  4 regular  Don ' the  under- 
graduates would  call  him)  who,  in  speaking  of  the  ‘ pre- 
vious examination  ’ as  it  is  styled  in  the  grace  of  the  Senate 
which  established  it,  should  use  those  words  instead  of 
* the  little  go,'  a term  which  was  borrowed  from  the 
Oxonians  as  soon  as  the  grace  was  passed. 

There  is  no  history  extant  of  the  original  introduction  of 
the  terms  wrangler,  senior  optima,  and  junior  optima. 
Huber,  whose  history  of  our  universities  has  just  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Newman,  says  that  every  attempt  he 
has  made  to  unravel  the  skein  of  university  technicalities 
has  inode  him  giddy  with  headache.  A Cambridge  man 
however  finds  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  word  was 
used,  as  applied  to  the  manner  in  which  an  examination 
(not  a public  disputation)  is  passed.  The  examination 
which  takes  place  in  January,  and  at  which  a young  man 
is  said  to  ‘ take  his  degree  ’ (because  in  fact  he  then  does 
all  that  will  be  asked  of  him,  the  rest  having  degenerated 
into  mere  form),  is  not  an  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree, 
but  for  the  right  of  being  admitted  to  perform  the  disputa- 
tions necessary  for  a degree.  All  degrees  were  originally 
gained  by  disputations:  the  substitution  of  an  examination, 
to  see  whether  the  candidates  were  fit  to  dispute,  is  a 

• Since  (he  tattitntinn  of  the  rlawicnt  honour*,  to  which  mathematical  on« 
■M  a opwiamry  v*ellrninary  at  Cambtuix*,  th«*  wcxxlrn  spoon  Uaa  frequently  i 
btn»n  a <U,iln£itUhi:<l  rlnaoic,  *ho  Siil  not  nrr«l  nor  with  tor  anytlua*  excejit  , 
the  CorniM  place  uu  tlic  malliciuntir.il  1 1,1,  which  is  required  previously  to  I 
Cutnpcutiou  for  a place  in  Ibo  classical  on*.  ’ 


thing  of  comparatively  modern  times.  The  vice-chancel- 
lor, when  the  examination  is  over,  admits  the  candidates, 
not  to  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  but  ‘ ad  respondendum  ques- 
tion!,’ and  the  person  thus  admitted  is  called  a quest  ionist. 
The  form  of  asking  some  trifling  question,  or  keeping  a 
mock  act  [Act],  is  afterwards  performed  between  the 
questionixt  and  the  Father  of  his  college,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  one  of  the  fellows  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
sent the  candidates  of  his  college  to  the  vice-chancellor. 
On  the  Thursday  after  Midlent  Sunday  the  vice-chancellor 
declares  all  the  questionist s (who  in  the  interval  have  borne 
the  name  and  assumed  the  dress  of  Bachelor  of  Arts) 

* actualiter  esse  in  aitibus  bacealaureos.'  The  term 
wrangler  then  must  imply  one  who  is  held  more  than 
usually  qualified  to  proceed  to  the  disputations  which  were 
once  the  practical  test  of  his  fitness  for  the  degree. 

The  Tripos  lists  are  given  in  the  Cambridge  Calendar 
from  1747  downwards:  but  the  wranglers  and  senior 
optitnfa  form  one  list  till  1752  inclusive.  It  is  said  tliat 
the  regular  order  of  previous  years  cannot  be  ascertained, 
as  the  proctors  were  in  the  habit  of  making  honorary 
Senior  Opt  inn's,  and  placing  them  in  the  list  at  pleasure. 

WRASSE,  the  familiar  English  name  of  a number  of 
beautiful  fishes  inhabiting  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coast, 
and  belonging  to  the  genus  Labrus  of  Idnnwus,  and  family 
Labridet.  They  are  prickly-spined  hanl-boned  fishes,  with 
oblong  scaly  bodies  and  a single  dorsal  fin.  The  spines 
of  their  fins  appear  bifid  from  terminating  in  membranous 
shreds,  which  extend  beyond  their  tips:  their  lips  are 
large,  double,  and  fleshy  ; and  their  teeth  strong,  conical, 
and  sharp. 

The  British  species  of  Wrasse  belong  to  three  subgenera 
of  Labrus,  viz.  Labrus  properly  so  called,  the  species  of 
which  have  the  margin  of  the  preopercle  entire,  the  cheeks 
and  operclc  scaly,  and  the  first  dorsal  fin-spines  not  elon- 
gated ; 2,  Julis,  in  which  the  first  dorsal  spines  are  length- 
ened, and  the  head  is  entirely  smooth  and  scaleless ; 
3,  Crenilabrus , in  which  the  preopercle  has  a denticulated 
margin,  and  the  cheeks  ami  opercle  are  scaly. 

The  wrasses  are  extremely  variable  in  colour,  many  of 
the  species  presenting  the  most  vivid  hues — vermilion, 
orange,  blue,  green,  and  bright  yellow  being  common 
colours  in  the  genus.  These  colours  are  most  beautiful  in 
spring,  just  before  the  spawning  season.  They  frequent 
the  crevices  of  rocky  shores,  living  among  the  larger  sea- 
weeds, and  feeding  on  crabs  and  other  Crustacea.  As 
articles  of  food  they  are  not  much  valued  in  Britain,  their 
flesh  wanting  firmness  and  flavour.  In  the  Mediterranean 
however  they  are  constant  ornaments  of  the  fish-market. 
Some  species  grow  to  eighteen  inches  in  length.  They 
take  a bait  freely. 

The  following  are  natives  of  the  British  Seas: — 1,  La- 
brus maculaius , Bloch,  the  Ballan  Wrasse,  inhabiting 
chiefly  the  eastern  coast,  but  also  found  in  the  Irish  Sea; 
2,  Labrus  l meat  us,  Don,  a doubtful  native;  3,  Labrus 
pusillus,  Jcnyiut,  the  Corkling,  our  smallest  species,  being 
only  four  inches  in  length  ; 4,  Labrus  vetu/a , Bloch,  a rare 
species,  observed  by  Yarrell  and  JenynB ; 5,  Labrus  rarie- 
gatui r,  Gmelin,  a large  and  not  uncommon  kind;  G,  labrus 
trimaculatus,  Graelin,  a beautiful  red  fish,  with  three 
black  spots  on  each  side  of  its  back  ; 7,  Labrus  comber * 
Gindin,  observed  by  Pennant,  and  since  by  Mr.  Couch 
and  somewhat  doubtful  as  a true  species;  H,  Julis  Medi- 
terraneus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  fishes,  extremely 
rare  as  British,  and  probably  only  a straggler ; abundant  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  common  on  muddy  ground 
in  seven  fathoms  water,  living  among  seaweed  ; U,  Creni- 
labrus tinea,  the  Gilthead.  a common  and  handsome  fish, 
especially  abundant  in  the  Irish  Sea,  along  with,  10,  Cre- 
nilabrus comubieut,  which  is  possibly  only  a variety  of  it ; 
11,  Crenilabrus  gibbus,  known  only  from  the  description 
of  Pennant,  who  found  it  in  Anglesey ; 12,  Crenilabrus 
I incus,  first  observed  as  British  by  Mr.  Couch  ; 13,  Creni- 
labrus rupeslris,  found  in  1836  by  Dr.  Johnston  at  Ber- 
wick ; anu,  14,  Crenilabrus  exolei  us  of  Linnaeus,  an  un- 
common species. 

(See  Yarrell’s  British  Fishes  for  figures  of  all  these 
names.) 

WRAY,  ROBERT  BATEMAN,  an  engraver  of  gems, 
was  a son  of  the  Rev.  William  Wray,  rector  of  Newton- 
tony  in  Wiltshire,  and  afterwards  vicar  of  Broadchalk  in 
the  same  county,  where  Robert  Bateman  Wray  was  bora 
on  the  16th  of  March,  17 J 5.  Both  on  the  father's  and  the 
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mother’s  side  he  was  allied  to  some  of  the  beat  families  in 
the  county.  He  was  fourth  in  descent  from  Sir  William 
Wray  of  Glentworth,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Bart.,  who 
was  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Wray,  lord-chief-justice  of 
England.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Byng, 
was  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Byng,  rector  of  All  Cannings, 
an  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Torrington,  and  was  connected 
with  the  St.  Los  and  the  Hydes  of  Wiltshire,  to  which 
latter  family  belonged  the  celebrated  Lord  Clarendon. 
By  this  descent  he  was  allied  with  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Wilkins.  [Wilkins.]  On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
Wray,  which  happened  in  1724,  the  widow  and  her  young 
family  went  to  reside  at  Pottern  in  Wiltshire,  where  her 
brothers,  Edward  and  Thomas  Byng,  then  lived.  Edward 
was  a portrait-painter,  who  had  been  a pupil  and  became 
an  assistant  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  till  the  death  of  that  artist  in  1723.  8ir 
Godfrey  showed  his  confidence  in  Byng’t  abilities  by 
having  directed  in  his  will  that  the  portraits  which  his 
sitters  had  contracted  for  should  be  finished  by  Byng. 

During  the  years  occupied  in  his  education  Wray  learnt, 
under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle  Edward,  to  draw  the  human 
figure  with  grace  and  precision ; and  acquired  such  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  tnat  when  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  make  choice  of  a profession,  he  selected  that  of 
seal-engraving,  an  art  which  at  that  time  was  scarcely 
advanced  beyond  the  delineation  of  heraldic  figures,  and 
was  open  therefore  to  great  improvement,  offering  some 
encouragement  to  his  ambition,  as  well  a;  the  promise  of 
an  honourable  maintenance.  To  learn  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  business  he  was  placed  under  a seal-engraver, 
named  Gosset,  residing  in  Berwick  Street,  Soho,  where 
his  rapid  progress  excited  a degree  of  jealousy  that  led  to 
a speedy  di-»solution  of  the  connection.  Although  Mr. 
Wray  began  by  engraving  the  types  of  antienf  heraldry  as 
sculptured  on  the  tombs  and  seals  of  the  middle  ages,” his 
innate  taste,  fostered  by  the  society  of  the  painters  whom 
he  met  at  his  uncle’s  house,  and  stimulated  by  a con- 
templation of  the  works  of  the  antients,  soon  prompted 
him  to  a nobler  field  of  exertion,  and  to  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate, if  he  could  not  rival,  the  productions  of  the  Greek 
masters.  Thus,  whilst  he  continued  to  prosecute,  or  at 
least  to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  the  common  works 
required  by  his  employers,  his  choicer  hours  were  devoted 
to  the  delineation  of  nature,  and  especially  of  the  human 
figure,  until  he  had  succeeded  in  representing  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  personages  of  English  history,  or  remains 
of  antient  sculpture,  or  the  ideal  designs  of  modern  con- 
temporary artists. 

Before  Mr.  Wray  had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year 
he  had  executed  the  front  face  and  one  of  the  profiles  of 
Milton,  and  in  another  the  second  profile.  Mr.  Tune,  of 
Soho  Square,  who  had  recently  invented  a method  of 
copying  antient  engraved  gems,  was  so  much  impressed 
with  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wray’s  works  of  the  same  kind,  that 
he  sold  conies  of  them  together  with  those  of  his  own  col- 
lection. Mr.  Wiay’s  name  thus  became  extensively  known, 
and  his  original  productions  were  sought  after  with  avidity 
even  in  Italy.  At  a subsequent  period,  when  Henry, 
eighth  Lord  Arundel,  visited  Rome  to  collect  works  of  art 
for  the  purpose  of  decorating  his  new  mansion  of  Wardour, 
he  was  surprised  to  hear  of  the  fame  of  a man  who  was 
then  residing  within  a few  miles  of  his  own  gates  in  Eng- 
land ; for  in  the  year  1759,  after  a residence  of  more  than 
thirty  years  in  London,  circumstances  had  induced  Mr. 
Wray  to  quit  the  metropolis,  and  to  fix  himself  at  a house 
in  Church  Street,  Salisbury.  To  an  artist  of  the  celebrity 
which  he  had  now  acquired,  locality  of  abode  was  of  little 
moment. 

It  was  at  Salisbury  that  he  produced  some  of  his  best 
works,  and  those  on  which  his  reputation  with  posterity 
will  chiefly  depend.  The  difficulty  of  engraving  figures  on 
hard  stones  in  the  manner  of  the  antient  Greeks  is  shown 
by  its  rarity  in  modern  times ; and  although  it  has  been 
cultivated  in  Italy  with  great  success,  in  England  Wray 
has  scarcely  had  a rival.  If  some  of  the  Italians  have  sur- 
passed him  in  facility  of  execution,  and  in  the  number  of 
their  works,  none  have  been  his  superiors  in  expressing 
the  affections,  and  in  female  grace  and  beauty.  That 
Wray  never  acquired  more  than  a decent  competence  by 
his  talents  will  be  easily  imagined,  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  head  of  the  dying  Gieopatra,  which  he  esteemed  the 
most  perfect,  as  it  was  the  most  difficult  of  his  works,  was 


sold  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland  for  20/.  But  in  no 
branch  of  art  were  the  labours  of  native  artists  very  libe- 
rally rewarded  in  those  times,  except  in  some  rare  in- 
stances. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Wray’s 
works,  and  they 'are  here  placed  in  the  order  in  which  their 
merit  is  supposed  by  some  competent  judges  to  rank:  — 
1,  Dying  Cleopatra;  2,  Medusa's  Head,  a copy  from  the 
Strozzi  Medusa;  3,  a Magdalen;  4,  Flora;  5,  Madonna; 
6,  ideal  female  head ; 7,  ditto ; R,  ditto ; 9,  Milton,  fVont 
face;  10,  Milton,  profile;  11,  ditto;  12,  Cicero;  13,  Pope; 
14,  Shakspere ; 15,  Zingara ; 10.  Antiuous. 

Mr.  Wray  died  at  Salisbury,  in  the  year  1770,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

WRAY.  [Ray.] 

WRECK.  [Shipwrkck.] 

W REKIN.  [Shropshire.] 

WREN. — The  Wrens  form  a group  of  small  insessorial 
birds. 

Linmeus  placed  the  true  Wrens  among  his  MotacilUr. 

Meyer  arranged  them  in  the  third  suborder,  Subulata , 
of  his  fifth  order,  Oscines. 

Cuvier  gave  them  a place  under  his  Bcc-fins  (Motacilla, 
Linn.),  with  the  generic  names  of  Regulus,  Cuv^  and 
Troglodytes , Cuv. 

They  appear  in  the  method  of  Vieillot  as  members  of 
his  twentieth  family,  Chanteurs,  and  in  his  second  tribe, 
Anisodactyli. 

M.  Temminek  places  them  under  his  eighteenth  genus, 
Bec-fin  ( Sylvia , Lath.). 

Their  position  in  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Vigors  is  no- 
ticed in  the  article  Sylviajmc. 

M.  Latreille  makes  them  members  of  the  second  family, 
Dentirostres , of  his  second  order,  Passereaux. 

The  position  assigned  to  the  subfamily  Troglodytinee , or 
Wrens,  by  Mr.  Swainson,  is  between  the  Sittinre  (Nut- 
hatches) and  the  Buphaginee  (Oxpecker),  in  the  family 
Certhiarltx. 

The  following  is  his  character  of  the  Troglodytinie 
Feet  with  the  tarsus  longer  than  the  hind  toe,  which  is  but 
slightly  developed.  Lateral  toes  nearly  equal,  and  cleft  to 
their  base.  The  tenuirostral  division. 

The  genera  which  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  under  this 
subfamily  are  thus  characterised : — 

Platyurus , Sw. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate,  straight,  com- 
pressed, very  high  at  the  base  of  the  culinen,  which  is 
there  slightly  gibbous,  and  divides  the  frontal  feathers. 
Upper  mandible  distinctly  notched.  Nostrils  very  large, 
basal,  protected  by  a scale-like  convex  membrane.  Frontal 
feathers  stiff,  setaceous,  narrow,  and  sometimes  reflected 
forwards.  Wings  remarkably  short  and  rounded,  very 
convex.  Tail  (typically)  lengthened  and  graduated;  the 
feathers  very  sort  and  broad.  Feet  very  Targe.  Middle 
toe  as  long  as  the  tarsus ; lateral  toes  equal,  and  cleft  at 
their  base ; hind  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus.  All  the 
claws  compressed,  and  but  slightly  curved  ; the  three  an- 
terior small,  the  posterior  twice  as  long.  (Sw.) 

Ijocalitu,  South  America. 

Example,  Platyurus  comiculatus. 

Thriothurus,  Vieill. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  lengthened,  much  longer  than 
the  head,  compressed,  straight,  or  veiy  slightly  curved : 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  slightly  reflexed,  and  ob- 
soletcly  notched  ; the  base  rather  broad.  Wings  and  tail 
moderate,  rounded.  Feet  large,  strong.  Tarsus  length- 
ened, much  longer  than  the  hind  toe,  but  enual  to  the 
middle  one.  Lateral  toes  equal.  Hind  claw  nearly 
double  the  size  of  the  anterior  ones : all  the  claws  fully 
curved.  (Sw.)  * 

Locality. — America. 

Example,  Thriothurus  ludovicianus. 

Troglodytes , Linn. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  short,  slender,  compressed, 
like  that  of  a Sylvia.  Both  mandibles  entire.  Wings 
very  short  and  rounded.  Tail  short,  narrow,  rounded. 
Legs  moderate.  Toes  long  ; middle  toe  as  long  as  the 
tarsus ; lateral  toes  equal ; hinder  toe  shorter  than  the 
tarsus.  Anterior  claws  small,  equal : hinder  toe  shorter 
than  the  tarsus.  Anterior  claws  small,  equal ; posterior 
claw  much  larger : all  the  claws  broad  ana  fully  curved, 
(Sw.) 
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Localities. — Europe  ; America. 

Example,  Troglodytes  Kuropteus. 

Loch  in ia,  Sw. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate,  nearly  straight ; the 
culmen  gently  inclining  toward*  the  tip.  which  i*  entire; 
the  gonys  straight  Wings  shoil,  rounded;  the  first  and 
second  quills  graduated.  Tail  soft,  short  slender,  rounded  ; 
the  tips  ovate,  but,  with  the  shaft,  forming  a fine  soft 
point  beyond  the  webs.  Tarsus  lengthened.  Middle  toe 
longest;  lateral  toe  much  shorter,  and  very  unequal ; the 
outer  longest,  and  slightly  connected  to  the  middle  ; inner 
toe  shortest,  and  cleft  to  the  base  ; hinder  toe  shorter  than 
tlu*  tarsus.  All  the  claws  slightly  curved.  (Sw.) 

Locality. — Brazil. 

Example,  Lochmia  squamulata. 

Tc  hndroma,  111. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  very  long,  slightly  arched, 
cylindrical ; the  base  angulated  ; the  tip  depressed.  Nos- 
trils naked.  Feet  long  and  slender.  Exterior  toe  united 
to  the  base  of  the  middle  ; hinder  toe  with  the  claw  very 
long.  Wings  lengthened,  broad ; the  first  quill  spurious, 
the  second  and  third  graduated,  the  three  next  longest. 
Tail  short,  round,  broad,  and  soft.  i£w.) 

Locality. — Europe. 

Example.  Tichodroma  muraria.  [Crisper.] 

Mr.  Swaiiuon  arranges  the  Golden-crested  IVrens , or 
Gold-crests,  as  he  terms  them,  among  the  Sylviad.c. 

The  Prince  of  Cauino  and  Musignano,  in  his  ‘ Birds  of 
Europe  and  North  America,’  places  the  genu*  Troglodytes, 
of  which  he  record*  one  European  and  three  American 
species,  next  to  the  genus  Cert  hi  a,  in  his  subfamily  Cer- 
tnirifp ; and  he  makes  Reg  ulus,  of  which  he  notices  three 
European  and  three  Amencan  species,  the  first  genus  of 
his  subfamily  Pari  nee.  Regulus,  in  the  Prince's  arrange- 
ment, is  immediately  followed  by  Pants. 

The  Troglodytinre  of  Mr.  G.’R.  Gray  form  the  seventh 
and  last  subfamily  of  his  family  Ccrthtdse,  and  comprise 
the  following 

Genera. 

Rhinocrypta,  G.  R.  Gray.  Menura , Dav.  Pteroptochos, 
Kiltl.  Scytalopus,  Gould.  Mieroura , Gould.  Merulaxis, 
Leas.  Thriothurns,  Vieill.  Campylorhynchus,  Spix. 
Rhamphoctpnus,  Vieill.,  and  Troglodytes,  Cuv. 

We  proceed  to  illustrate  this  group  by  examples  of  the 
genera  Troglodytes  and  Regulus. 

Troglodytes. 

Example,  Troglodytes  europeeus,  Molacilla  troglodytes, 
Linn. 

Description. — Male. — Upper  parts  brown,  marked  with 
very  narrow  transverse  stripes,  which  are  disposed  on  the 
top  of  the  back;  quills  marked  externally  with  alternate 
black  and  rusty  spots  ; tail  coverts  and  feathers  striped 
transversely  witn  black;  above  the  eyes  a narrow  white 
band  ; throat  and  breast  greyish  bun  or  white ; all  the 
posterior  parts  brown,  marked  with  white  spots  and  black 
transverse  stripes.  Total  length  within  four  inches. 

Female  rather  less  than  the  male,  with  the  tints  more 
nisly  and  the  transverse  stripes  less  strongly  marked. 

This  is  the  Troglodyte,  Roytelet,  Beuf  tie  Dieu,  Berichot, 
and  Roy  Hertaud  of  the  French;  Reiflo,  Regillo , Recti  no, 
Rent  in,  Fiorracino,  Sencciolo,  Re  d uccelli,  and  Sbucca- 
fratte  of  the  Italians;  Selle  Konge  of  Brunnich  ; Schnee- 
koning,  Konickerl,  and  Zaunschlupfrel  of  Kramer;  Zaun 
Stinger  of  Meyer;  Haus  i/nd  M'afdzaunkonig  of  Brehm : 
U rea,  Vraun  or  Ran,  C ally,  Katy  or  Kitty  Wren,  and 
Kitty  of  the  modem  British  ; Dryw  of  the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Northern  and  Central 
Europe.  Iceland,  Greenland.  The  Faroe  Islands.  Re- 
sident in  Sweden.  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, Orkney  nnd  Shetland.  Spai*,  France,  and  Italy. 
Smyrna.  Trebixond. 

Habits. — This  familiar  little  bird,  which  has  become 
sacred,  like  the  robin,  from  the  confidence  which  it  shows 
in  courting  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  creeps  about  the 
hedges,  making  small  flights,  and  in  its  search  for  insects 
generally  entering  the  lower  part  of  the  hedge  and  work- 
ing upwards.  Like  the  robin,  it  will  sing  cheerily  even 
in  mid  winter,  but  Ihe  frost  nnd  snow  are  sometimes  too 
much  for  it,  and  the  little  creature  perishes  with  cold, 
which  however  it  avoids  by  roosting  in  warm  cattle-sheds, 
for  the  sake  of  the  animal  heat  of  the  inmates,  and  in  other 
sheltered  places. 

The  nest  is  placed  variously,  according  to  circumstances. 


Linneus  says  ‘ nidificat  sub  terra,’  and  it  has  been  some- 
times found  in  a bank  or  old  road.  The  materials  gene- 
rally vary  with  the  situation.  Thus  if  the  nest  be  built 
against  the  side  of  a hayrick,  hay  is  used ; if  against  the 
trunk  of  a moss-grown  tree,  that  moss  is  employed.  It  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  bird,  and  the  shape  is  generally 
oval,  the  top  being  in  the  form  of  a dome  and  the  entrance 
by  a small  hole  at  the  side  or  sometimes  at  one  end. 
leathers  generally  form  the  lining.  Seven,  ten,  and  even 
more  eggs,  white,  with  a few  pale  red  spots,  but  sometimes 
spotless,  are  here  deposited,  and  about  ten  days  suffice  for 
hatching  the  brood,  sixteen  of  which,  it  is  asserted,  have 
been  seen  in  one  nest,  a large  family  for  the  diminutive 
parents  to  rear.  But  they  are  most  assiduous  in  collecting 
food  for  their  young,  and  though  the  incubation  is  short, 
the  female  sits  very  close,  depending  for  her  subsistence 
upon  the  male,  who  is  in  constant  attendance  on  her. 
Insects  and  worms  are  their  food. 

The  leathers  in  a wren's  tail  make  a killing  trout-fly  m 
the  early  part  of  the  season. 

In  the  * Portraits  d’Oyseaux*  (1557;  the  following  qua- 
train appears  under  the  cut  of  this  species : — 

' Oct  ovaclct.  nomine  RijSlrt, 

Enoontre  t'Alglc  i del*!  et  querdl*. 

Toutiuur*  e*t  gay,  lint  maUc.  qi»r  femellc : 

El  louaiouni  clinute,  lynnnl  r:tw  Mulct.' 

The  first  lines  allude  to  the  old  fable  of  the  enmity 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  wren  and  the 
eagle. 
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The  W>n. 

Regulus. 

Example,  Regulus  cristatus,  Motacilla  Regulus,  Linn. 

Description. — Old  Male.  — Upper  parts  of  the  body  of 
an  olive  nue,  slightly  tinged  with  yellowish  ; two  whitish 
transverse  bands  on  the  wings  ; feathers  on  the  top  of  the 
head  long,  rather  loose,  of  a bright  orange  yellow,  ap- 
proaching to  a golden  colour ; on  each  side  of  the  head  a 
single  black  band  extending  to  the  occiput ; feathers  at 
the  base  of  the  bill,  region  of  the  eyes,  siues  of  the  neck, 
and  lower  part*  ash  coloured,  slightly  shaded  with  rusty 
olive  ; quills  and  tail-feathers  grey-brown,  bordered  exter- 
nally with  a colour  inclining  to  olive  and  internally  with 
whitish ; iris  deep  brown  ; bill  black  ; feet  blackish.  Total 
length  about  three  inches  and  a half. 

In  the  Female  the  crest,  instead  of  being  orange,  like 
that  of  the  male,  is  of  a lemon  colour:  the  black  band 
which  borders  it  laterally  is  less  wide,  and  all  the  colour* 
of  the  plumage  arc  less  vivid. 

In  the  Young  the  loose  plumes  of  the  crest  are  green, 
approaching  to  olive:  it  is  only  after  the  first  moult  that 
the  sexes  arc  distinguishable. 

Varieties. — Top  of  the  head  azure-blue:  a less  rare 
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variety  has  the  head  and  part  of  the  plumage  whitish : 
another  has  the  crest  of  a livid  yellow.  (Teram.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — M.  Temminck  states  that 
this  species  is  sufficiently  common  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  up  to  the  Arctic  circle.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Russia,  Siberia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  but  from 
these  more  northern  localities  there  appears  to  be  a kind 
of  autumnal  migration  to  the  more  temperate  parts  down 
to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  fairly  spread  over  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  is  found  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  It  has  been  received  from  Trebizond.  Edwards 
looked  on  it  as  inhabiting  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  it  has 
been  seen  in  Japan. 

This  species  is  the  Roitelet  and  Roitilet  huppS  of  the 
French,  and  Pennant  thinks,  with  reason  in  our  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  Soulcie  or  Soucie  of  Belon  ; it  is  the  Regolo , 
Re  (tuccelli  col  ciuffo,  Beat  lino. , and  Fior-rancio  of  the 
Italians : Kongsfogel  of  the  Swedes ; Fugle-Konge  of 
Brunnicn ; Fevgtegongen  of  Walter ; Gekronter  Sanger , 
Sommer  Zaunkoenig,  Xordische s mffrankopjtges  und 
Goldhopfiges  Goldhanchen  of  the  Germans  ; (iotdhannel 
of  Kramer ; Gold-crested  Wren,  Golden-crested  Wren , 
Golden-crowned  Wren,  and  Kinglet  of  the  modern  British  ; 
Vstcigw  and  Sywigte  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Food,  «£c. — This  beautiful  and  active  little  bird, 
which  is  a constant  resident  in  these  islands,  may  be  fre- 
quently seen  busy  among  the  branches,  especially  of  some 
larch  or  fir,  running  actively  along  and  clearing  away  the 
insects.  It  is  far  from  uncommon  round  London  ; and  if 
the  observer  approach  cautiously  and  stand  still,  he  may 
watch  its  motions  within  a very  few  feet  without  disturb- 
ing it 

Pennant  says  that  he  saw  this  bird  suspended  in  the  air 
for  a considerable  time  over  a bush  in  flower,  singing  very 
melodiously,  but  with  a very  weak  note,  not  differing  much 
from  that  of  the  Common  YVrcn.  Colonel  Montagu  states 
that  a Golden-crested  Wren,  which  had  lost  its  mate  and 
never  found  another,  continued  to  sing  from  May  to  the 
end  of  August.  On  the  contrary,  another  of  the  same 
species,  that  took  possession  of  a fir-tree  in  his  garden, 
i-eascd  its  notes  as  soon  as  the  young  were  hatched.  This 
little  family  gave  Montagu  the  opportunity  of  writing  one 
of  his  moat  interesting  descriptions  of  the  habits  of  birds  : — 

‘ When  first  I discovered  the  nest,  I thought  it  a favour- 
able opportunity,’  says  Montagu,  ‘ to  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  manners  of  this  minute  species,  and  to 
endeavour  to  discover  whether  the  male  ever  sung  by  way 
of  instructing  the  young  ones.  Accordingly  I took  the 
nest  when  the  young  were  about  six  days  old,  placed  it  in 
a small  basket,  and  by  degrees  enticed  the  old  ones  to  my 
study  window;  and  after  they  became  familiar  with  that 
situation,  the  basket  was  placed  within  the  window,  then 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
although  the  female  seemed  regardless  of  danger  from  her 
affection  to  her  young,  yet  the  male  never  once  ventured 
within  the  room,  and  yet  would  constantly  feed  them  while 
they  remained  at  the  outside  of  the  window : on  the  con- 
trary, the  female  would  feed  them  at  the  table  at  which  I 
sat,  and  even  while  I held  the  nest  in  my  hand,  provided 
I remained  motionless.  But  on  moving  my  head  one  day, 
while  she  was  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  which  I held  in  my 
hand,  sho  made  a precipitate  retreat,  mistook  the  open 
part  of  the  window,  knocked  herself  against  the  glass,  and 
lay'  breathless  on  the  floor  for  some  time.  However,  re- 
covering a little,  she  made  her  escape,  and  in  about  an 
hour  after  I was  agreeably  surprised  by  her  return,  and 
she  would  afterwards  frequently  feed  the  young  while  I 
held  the  nest  in  my  hand.  The  male  Mid  constantly 
attended  the  female  in  her  flight  to  and  fro,  but  never 
ventured  beyond  the  window-frame ; nor  did  he  latterly 
ever  appear  with  food  in  his  hill.  lie  never  uttered  any 
note  but  when  the  female  w as  out  of  sight,  and  then  only  a 
small  chirp.  At  first  there  were  ten  young  in  the  nest, 
but,  probably  for  want  of  the  male’s  assistance  In  providing 
foot!,  two  died.  The  visits  of  the  female  were  generally 
repeated  in  the  space  of  a minute  and  a half  or  two 
minutes,  or,  upon  an  average,  thirty-six  times  in  an  hour ; 
and  this  continued  full  sixteen  hours  in  a day,  which,  if 
equally  divided  between  the  eight  young  one*,  each  would 
receive  seventy-two  feeds  in  the  day  ; the  whole  amounting 
to  five  hundred  and  seventy-six.  From  examination  of 
the  food,  which,  by  accident,  now  and  then  dropped  into 
the  nest,  I judged  from  those  weighed  that  each  feed  was 


a quarter  of  a grain  upon  a medium  ; so  that  each  young 
one  was  supplied  with  eighteen  grains'  weight  in  a day; 
and  as  the  young  birds  weighed  about  seventy-seven 
grains  at  the  time  they  began  to  perch,  they  consumed 
nearly  their  weight  of  tood  in  four  days  at  that  time.  I 
could  always  perceive,  by  the  animation  of  the  young 
brood,  when  the  old  one  was  coming — probably  some  low 
note  indicated  her  approach  ; and,  in  an  instant,  every 
mouth  was  open  to  receive  the  insect  morsel.  But  there 
appeared  no  regularity  in  the  supply  given  by  the  parent 
bird  ; sometimes  the  same  was  fea  two  or  three  times  suc- 
cessively ; and  I generally  observed  that  the  strongest  got 
most,  being  able  to  reaefi  farthest,  the  old  one  delivering 
it  to  the  mouth  nearest  to  her ; and  after  each  feed  she 
waited  a while  to  see  if  any  muted' 

Mr.  Yarrell  remarks  that  the  nest  is  placed  under  a 
branch  of  fir,  and  generally  towards  the  end  of  the  bough, 
being  supported  by  two  or  three  of  the  laterally  diverging 
and  pendent  twigs,  which  arc  interwoven  with  the  moss  of 
whicn  the  outside  of  the  nest  is  principally  composed. 
This  accords  with  our  own  general  observations  ; but  we 
have  seen  the  nest,  with  young  in  it,  in  a tallycw  hedge. 
Its  most  frequent  lining  consists  of  feathers.  Tne  eggs  are 
pale  reddish  white. 

The  cut  of  the  ‘ Soucie ,’  in  the  ‘ Portraits  d'Oyseaux,’ 
has  the  following  quatrain  beneath  it : — 

* I>e  Uma  nyarana  k'oyacau  rlu*  plain  ile  loya 
Eat  la  Sauna  h»nunt  aur  la*  chrmioi, 

Et  aur  lr«  rhom  at  hrrtiea  dr*  iunlin*. 

11  eat  petit  plui  qu* autre  qua  loo  vuye.a 


This  bird  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  rarer  Firc- 
crested  Wren,  Reg  ulus  ignicupillus,  Roitelet  triple  ban- 
deau of  Teniminck,  which  is  also  to  be  seen  in  Britain. 

WREN,  MATTHEW,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Francis  Wren,  a mercer  in  London,  where  he  was  born, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter’s  Cheap,  on  the  3rd  December, 
1585.  Ho  was  admitted  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
on  the  23rd  June,  1001 ; was  elected  fellow  on  Olh  March, 
1005 ; and  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  on  2nd  July,  1608.  He 
entered  into  holy  orders  in  1010.  In  1614  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  rector)-  of  Tevershnm  in  Cambridgeshire. 
In  1021  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Prince  Charles.  He 
attended  the  prince  in  his  strange  journey  into  Spain  in 
1023,  and  having  thus  had  opportunities  possessed  by 
scarcely  any  other  churchman  of  ascertaining  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  him  who  was  afterwards  to  be  king,  he  ac- 
quired an  influence  with  the  clergy,  which  made  him  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  calamities  which  soon  afterwards 
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overtook  it.  In  1625  he  was  made  dean  of  Windsor  and 
Wolverhampton,  and  in  1629  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Star-Chamber.  He  attended  Charles  I.  on  hi*  visit  to  Scot- 
land in  1633,  but  he  failed  to  sound  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  people  of  that  country  so  accurately  as  he  had  done 
those  of  his  royal  master.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  translated  on  5th  Decem- 
ber, 1635,  to  Norwich,  and  on  5th  May,  1638,  to  Ely.  He 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Scottish  Service- 
Hook,  or  Liturgy,  the  reading  of  which  in  Edinburgh  in 
1637  occasioned  those  riots  which  were  followed  by  the 
subscription  of  the  Covenant,  and  finally  led  to  the  great  i 
civil  war.  On  the  19th  December,  1640.  Hampden  was  1 
sent  by  the  Commons  on  a message  to  the  Ixirds  to  ac- 
quaint them  that  there  were  ‘certain  informations  of  a 
high  nature’  against  Wren,  ‘concerning  the  setting  up  of  i 
idolatry  and  superstition  in  divers  places,  and  exercising  ; 
some  acts  of  it  in  his  own  person,  with  divers  other  matters 
of  great  importance  ; and  that  they  have  information  like- 1 
wise  that  he  endeavours  an  escape.’  An  answer  was  re-  j 
turned,  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  find  bail  in  10,000/.  I 
to  attend  the  judgment  of  parliament.  According  to 
a paper  preserved  in  the  1 Parentalia’  of  his  nephew, 
the  articles  of  impeachment  intended  to  be  presented 
against  him  related  to  such  charges  as  the  railing  in  of  the 
altar,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  other  matters  of 
ceremonial,  which  afterwards  became  part  of  the  uniform 
observance  of  the  church  of  England.  There  is  no  doubt 
however  that  the  real  ground  of  the  charge  against  him 
was  the  despotic  enforcement  of  hi*  own  view*  in  clerical 
matters,  for  Clarendon,  who  praises  his  learning,  says  he 
was  a man  ‘of  severe  sour  nature,'  and  charges  him  with 
having  so  vexatiously  enforced  the  discipline  of  the  church 
of  England  against  the  Flemish  refugees  and  other  dis- 
senters, as  to  drive  many  of  them  from  his  diocese.  The 
articles  of  impeachment  were  not  pursued,  but  he  re- 
mained a prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  the  Restoration  of  1660, 
when  he  was  replaced  in  his  see.  He  framed  the  form  of 
prayer  used  on  the  29th  of  May  in  commemoration  of  the 
Restoration.  He  died  on  the  24th  April,  1667.  He  built 
the  chapel  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  his 
nephew  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  architect.  Of  a 
few  doctrinal  and  controversial  pamphlets  which  he  left 
behind  him,  the  titles  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  1 IJio- 
graphia  Britannica.’ 

WREN,  MATTHEW,  eldest  son  of  Bishop  Wren,  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  in  1629.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  parliament.  He  wm  also  secretary  to  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  afterwards  to  the  duke  ot  York,  lie 
died  in  1672.  Matthew  Wren  was  the  author  of  ‘ Con- 
siderations on  Mr.  Harrington’s  Commonwealth  of  Oceana, 
restrained  to  the  first  Part  of  the  Preliminaries,’  London, 
1657,  8vo.,  published  anonymously ; ‘ Monarchy  asserted, 
or  the  State  of  Monarchical  and  Popular  Government ; in 
Vindication  of  the  Considerations  upon  Mr.  Harrington’s 
Oceana.’  Oxford,  1659,  8vo. ; London,  1600.  8vo. ; ‘ On 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Revolutions  in  England,’  in 
Gutch’s  * Collectanea  Curiosa,’  vol.  i.,  1781.  (Watt’s  Bib- 
liotheca Britannica.) 

WREN,  SIR  CHRISTOPHER,  bom  at  East  Knoyle, 
Wilts,  October  20th,  1632.  was  of  good  family,  being  the 
son  of  Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  chaplain  in  ordinary  1o 
Charles  I.,  and  dean  of  Windsor ; and  nephew  to  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Wren,  successively  bishop  of  Hereford,  Norwich,  and 
Ely : and  from  the  former  of  these  he  seems  to  have  in- 
herited a taste  for  scientific  and  literary  studies,  that  of 
architecture  included  That  he  was  initiated  into  archi- 
tecture by  parental  example  is  highly  probable,  since  lie 
was  not  educated  professionally  to  the  practice  of  it,  but 
applied  himself  to  it  only  theoretically,  and  might  never 
Imvc  distinguished  himself  in  it  if  peculiar  circumstance* 
had  not  led  to  the  exercise  of  hi*  talents. 

Though  in  his  childhood  of  weak  bodily  constitution, 
Wren  was  of  most  precocious  mind,  and  that  too  ns  youth* 
fill  genius  most  rarely  display*  itself — not  in  poetic  fancy 
and  feeling,  hut  in  the  abstruepr  paths  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy. In  fact  it  almost  partakes  of  the  marvellous  w hen 
we  are  told  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  invented  an  as- 
tronomical instrument,  a pneumatic  engine,  and  another 
instrument  of  use  in  gnomonics.  These  invention*  pro- 
bably served  no  other  end  than  that  of  causing  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a prodigy ; and  the  fame  thus  Required  no 
doub1.  helped  to  procure  for  him  at  Oxford,  where  he 


was  entered  as  gentleman  commoner  at  Wadhara  Col- 
lege in  his  fourteenth  year,  the  notice  of  Dr.  Wilkins 
[Wilkins],  and  Seth  Wood,  Savilian  professor  of  as- 
tronomy. A philosopher  and  mathematician  of  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  a phenomenon ; and  even  before  then  he 
had  been  distinguished  by  his  proficiency  in  anatomy,  and 
had  been  employed  by  Sir  Charles  Scarborough  a*  his  de- 
monstrating assistant.  While  at  Oxford  he  associated  with 
Hooke  whom  he  aan.*ted  in  his  ‘ Micrographia’)  and  othei 
scientific  men,  whose  meetings  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  Royal  Society.  In  1653  he  was  elected  a Fellow  ot 
All  Soul*  College,  Oxford. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-four  he  was  known  to  the 
learned  of  Europe  by  his  various  theories,  inventions,  and 
improvements.  In  August,  1657,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
professor’s  chair  of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College,  Lon- 
don, and  three  year*  after  to  that  of  the  Savilian  professor  at 
Oxford,  when  he  resigned  the  Gresham  chair.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion, Wren  contributed  not  a little  to  the  reputation  of 
thAt  body.  Thus  far  therefore  he  had  attained  to  high 
eminence  among  his  contemporaries,  but  it  was  such 
that  he  might  have  remained  known  only  to  a few, 
whereas  at  present  his  celebrity  as  an  architect  has 
swallowed  up  all  his  other  titles  to  distinction.  At  that 
time  his  architectural  genius  had  hardly  dawned,  and  it 
was  probably  chiefly  owing  to  bis  general  reputation  for 
scientific  skill  that  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.,  in 
j 1061,  assistant  to  Sir  John  Denham,  the  surveyor-general, 
and  was  commissioned  in  1663  to  survey  and  report  upon 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  with  a view  to  its  restoration,  or 
rather  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  body  of  the  fabric  so  as 
1 to  reconcile  it  with  the  Corinthian  colonnade  added  to  it  by 
Jones.  This  scheme  met  with  considerable  opposition 
both  from  the  clergy  and  the  citizens,  there  being  strong 
prejudices  amongst  the  latter  against  destroying  the  old 
edifice ; at  least  earnest  wishes  that  the  tower  should  be 
still  preserved.  Dissensions  and  protracted  discussions, 
and  delay  of  course,  were  the  consequence,  and  nothing 
was  done.  But  if  this  undertaking  seemed  likely  to  be 
postponed  indefinitely,  if  not  to  fall  to  the  ground  alto- 
gether, Wren  had  in  the  mean  time  been  employed  on 
some  other  building* — the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford 
(1664-9 1,  and  the  library  and  Neville's  Court,  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  the  same  interval,  and  during  the 
squabbles  on  the  subject  of  St.  Paul’s,  he  visited  Paris 
(1665 j,  where  the  work*  of  the  Louvre  were  then  in  pro- 
gress, and  be  bad  begun  to  draw  up  some  observation*  on 
the  state  of  architecture  in  that  capital,  but  be  unfor- 
tunately never  published  or  completed  them.  At  the  begin- 
ning or  the  following  year  he  returned  home,  but  found 
matters  neither  settled  nor  likely  to  be  settled  in  regard  to 
St.  Paul’s.  At  length  the  events  and  accidents  by  which 
architectural  undertakings  are  so  greatly  controlled,  put  an 
end  to  all  discussion  and  all  perplexity  as  to  retaining  any 
art  of  the  old  fabric.  Political  events  had  frustrated 
one*’.*  plans  for  the  Palace  of  Whitehall ; an  event  of  a 
different  nature,  most  calamitous  in  itself  at  the  time,  hap- 
pened most  opportunely  for  Wren,  since  the  ‘Great  Fire* 
of  London  not  only  decided  that  St.  Paul's  should  lie  en- 
tirely rebuilt  as  one  consistent  whole,  entirely  of  his  own 
idea,  but  also  opened  an  extensive  field  for  his  talents  in 
various  other  metropolitan  buildings.  One  immediate 
labour  arising  from  the  conflagration  was  to  make  a survey 
of  the  whole  of  the  ruins,  and  & plan  for  laying  out  the 
devastated  space  in  a regular  and  commodious  manner, 
with  wide  streets  and  piazzas  at  intervals.  [London,  p. 
112.]  Yet  so  far  was  this  plan  from  being  adopted,  that  it 
was  lost  sight  of  altogether  in  rebuilding  the  city : the 
new  streets  rose  up  in  that  dense  and  intricate  maze  of 
narrow  lanes  which  arc  now  but  slowly  disappearing  before 
modern  improvements;  and,  worst  of  all,  instead  of  the 
line  of  spacious  quays  along  the  Thames,  which  Wren 
proposed,  tho  river  is  entirely  shut  out  from  view  by 
w harfs  and  warehouses  in  such  manner  as  to  render  any 
scheme  for  improvement  to  any  extent  in  regard  to  if* 
bank*  hardly  practicable.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  amidst  such  a scene  of  confusion,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  immediate  necessity,  the  citizens 
should  have  paid  tin  regard  to  schemes  of  architectural 
magnificence ; still  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not 
adopt  some  general  plan,  providing  for  commJdiousnet* 
in  the  first  instance,  and  for  embellishment  to  grow  up 
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afterwards  by  degrees  and  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stance*. 

Thus  frustrated  in  his  idea  for  planning  an  entire  city, 
and  doomed  to  see  bis  ‘ New  London,*  like  Jones’s  White- 
hall, among  the  things  that  might  have  been,  Wren  was 
compelled  to  confine  his  ambition  within  narrower  limits, 
and  to  turn  his  attention  towards  individual  edifices. 
Among  the  earliest  of  these  were  the  Royal  Exchange, 
(Jnstom-house  (both  since  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt). 
Temple  Bar,  the  Monument,  and  some  churches,  including 
that  of  St.  Stephens,  Walbrook  ; all  of  which  were  erected 
before  St.  Paul's  was  begun  : — and  previous  to  that  great 
event  in  his  professional  life,  we  may  here  record  two  in- 
cidents in  his  private  one  : in  1(372  he*  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood;  and  in  1774  manned  a daughter  of  Sir 
John  Coghill,  alter  whose  decease  he  took  for  his  second 
wife  a daughter  of  Viscount  Fitzwilliain,  an  Irish  peer; 
and  hy  both  these  ladies  he  had  issue. 

All  this  time  he  had  not  been  idle  in  regard  to  the  in- 
tended cathedral,  but  had  prepared  various  designs  and 
models.  The  one  however  which  he  himself  was  most 
solicitous  to  see  adopted  was  set  aside  for  that  now  exe- 
cuted ; and  even  there  he  was  compelled  to  make  several 
alterations  contrary  to  his  judgment.  Of  this  last,  plans 
and  other  architectural  drawings  are  so  common  that 
almost  any  description  of  it  is  supcifluous,  but  it  is  not  so 
with  his  own  favourite  project,  which,  though  invariably 
referred  to,  has  seldom  been  explained  by  any  drawings  ; 
on  which  account  we  here  exhibit  the  plan  as  the  clearest 
and  briefest  description  of  it. 


The  composition  is  compact  and  simple,  forming  a 
single  general  octagonal  mass,  surmounted  by  a cupola, 
ami  extended  on  its  west  side  by  a portico,  and  a short 
nave  or  vestibule  within  ; and  there  is  also  a great  deal  of 
play  produced  by  the  alternate  curved  sides  of  the  main 
body  of  the  edifice.  Of  this  design  one  great  recom- 
mendation insisted  upon  by  Wren  was  that  there  would  be 
only  a single  order;  yet  though  this  is  true  as  regards 
avoiding  supercolumniation  or  order  over  order,  there 
would  in  fact  have  been  two  ordinances  ( both  Corinthian\ 
a larger  one  for  the  portico  or  west  elevation,  and  one 
upon  a smaller  scale  (but  raised  to  the  same  level  of  en- 
tablature, by  being  placed  on  a lofty  stylobate)  in  the 
side  elevations,  which  would  have  been  surmounted  only 
by  an  attic  and  balustrade.  Such  a combination  of  two 
ordinances  might  perhaps  have  been  objected  to  by  some 
os  rather  licentious  notwithstanding  that  there  is  ample 
authority  for  it  in  the  works  of  Palladio  and  others  of  the 
Italian  school ; but  it  would  at  all  events  have  produced 
picturesque  variety,  and  the  larger  order  of  the  portico 
would  have  appeared  the  more  imposing  by  contrast  with 
the  other.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  that  ordinance 
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is  kept  distinct  from  the  other  by  being  confined  to  a sepa 
rate  elevation  of  the  building.  As  to  the  interior,  the 
parts  are  beuutifully  grouped  together,  so  as  to  produce  at 
once  both  regularity  and  intricacy,  yet  it  does  not  seem  by 
any  means  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  Protestant 
service,  there  being  no  space  for  a collected  congregation, 
except  in  the  circular  area  beneath  thp  dome,  which  could 
not  be  fitted  up  for  such  purpose  without  being  farther 
inclosed  ; whereby  also  in  other  respects  the  grandeur  of 
the  ensemble,  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  plan,  would  have 
been  greatly  impaired. 

The  comparison  of  that  first  idea  with  the  one  after- 
wards adopted  mnkes  evident  almost  opposite  modes  of 
treatment  both  as  to  arrangement  and  proportions.  While 
the  first  exhibits  concentration  and  uniform  spaciousness, 
the  other  is  more  extended  as  to  length,  but  contracted  in 
other  respects,  and  the  diagonal  vistas  that  would  have 
been  obtained  in  the  other  case  are  altogether  lost.  It 
may  be  observed  too  that  the  nave,  or  western  arm  of  the 
cross,  is  rendered  apparently  shorter  than  the  eastern  one, 
externally,  being  broken  so  as  to  form  a second  or  western 
transept. 


The  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  June  21, 
1673 ; the  choir  was  opened  for  divine  service  in  December, 
16'J7.  and  the  w hole  was  completed  in  thirty-five  years,  the 
last  stone  on  the  summit  of  the  lantern  being  laid  by  the 
architect’s  son  Christopher  in  1710.  Taken  altogether, 
the  present  St.  Paul’s  is  a truly  glorious  work — its  cupola 
matchless  in  beauty ; yet  all  noble  as  it  is,  the  fabric  will 
not  bear  to  be  rigidly  scrutinized  in  the  spirit  of  captious 
criticism;  and  of  late  years  no  little  of  such  criticism  has 
been  brought  to  bear  against  it.  Among  other  faults,  it  is 
alleged  that  its  real  form  and  construction  are  masked,  the 
upper  order  of  the  side  elevations  being  merely  a screen 
concealing  the  buttresses  and  clerestory  windows  of  the 
nave;  also  that  the  same  is  in  a great  measure  the  case 
with  the  cupola,  the  external  dome  being  considerably 
loftier  than  the  inner  one,  being  so  elevated  chiefly  for 
effect : — True ; and  that  effect  is  most  admirably  ac- 
complished. The  last  reproach  is  all  the  more  incon- 
sistent, because  it  lias,  if  not  proceeded  from,  been  repeated 
by  those  who,  while  they  censure  St.  Paul’s  dome  as  being 
larger  than  the  interior  actually  required,  not  only  tolerate 
but  are  in  ecstasies  with  a Gothic  spire — a feature  built 
altogether  for  external  effect,  and  quite  useless  as  regards 
the  interior  of  the  structure,  otherwise  than  as  giving  sta- 
bility to  the  tower.  Another  charge  which  baa  now  started 
up  against  Wren  is  that  he  was  cither  ignorant  or  grossly 
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negligent  of  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  design — of 
* symbolism,’  * spiritualism, ‘ ‘ sacramentality,’  &c.  But 
Wren  simply  endeavoured  to  adapt  his  churches  to  Pro- 
testant congregations  and  so  far  generally  showed  consi- 
derable skill,  but  it  must  be  confessed  very  rarely  any 
taste,  or  aught  amounting  to  architectural  character  rnul 
style.  Of  his  numerous  churches  in  the  city,  very  few 
indeed  have  any  claims  to  notice  l'or  beauty  of  design. 
They  are,  almost  without  exception,  in  a heavy  uncouth 
manner,  chiefly  marked  by  a number  of  large  arched  and 
small  circular  windows,  the  former  of  which  appear  little 
better  than  so  many  dismal  gaps  glazed  in  the  moat  ordi- 
nary manner.  There  is  nothing  in  any  one  of  them  to 
remind  us  of  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's— nothing  in  their 
external  design  that  will  bear  the  slightest  comparison 
with  such  exquisitely  beautiful  bits  in  that  structure  as  the 
two  semicircular  porticos  of  its  transepts,  worthy  models 
for  church  facades.  Even  in  his  campanili — the  far-famed 
steeples  of  St.  Bride’s  and  Bow  Church,  there  is  little  to 
admire  except  the  mere  general  outline,  for  they  are 
strange  compounds  of  incongruous  parts  oddly  put  to- 
gether, and  not  particularly  elegant  in  themselves:  the 
‘absurd  steeple'  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  has  far  more 
classical  taste  and  dignity  than  those  of  Wren.  The  in- 
terior of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  has  also  been  greatly 
overrated,  for  allowing  all  the  merit  claimed  for  it  in  re- 
gard to  the  dome  and  columns,  the  effect  that  would  else 
be  produced  by  them  is  sadly  marred  by  the  poverty  and 
tastelessness  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  spottiness  occasioned 
by  the  mean  little  oval  windows  and  others,  which  we 
might  say  produce  a chilling  and  vulgar  sort  of  light. 

Indiscriminate  admiration  and  praise  of  the  works  of  a 
great  artist,  however  unworthy  they  may  be  of  him,  are 
the  corruption  of  criticism  and  taste  ; mid  among  Wren’s 
there  arc  many  in  which  no  one  would  affect  to  discern 
any  beauties,  were  it  not  for  his  name.  They  might  be 
deducted  nearly  all  without  deducting  on  iota  from  his 
proud  title  to  fame  as  the  architect  of  St.  Paul’s.  Almost 
all  the  rest  that  he  did  serves  rather  to  encumber  than  to 
add  anything  to  the  glory  derived  from  that  single  monu- 
ment of  art.  It  is  the  duty  however  of  the  biographical 
chronicler  to  notice  what  the  mere  critic  would  pass  over; 
but  instead  of  here  specifying  Wren’s  other  performances 
one  by  one,  we  annex  a chronological  list  of  them  to  this 
niticle  as  more  convenient  for  reference,  and  resume  our 
biographical  notice  of  the  architect  himself. 

One  work  which  would  probably  have  not  a little  aug- 
mented his  fame  was  a design  for  a magnificent  mausoleum 
to  the  memory  of  Charles  I. ; yet  though  parliament  voted 
70,000/.  for  the  purpose  in  1678.  the  design  was  abandoned, 
and  the  money  applied  more  conformably  with  the  per- 
sonal tastes  of  Charles  II.  Wren  had  been  thwarted  in  his 
ideas  for  another  monument,  namely,  the  column  so- 
called,  which  he  had  conceived  very  differently  and  very 
characteristically,  the  shaft  being  adorned  with  gilt  flames 
issuing  from  the  loop-holes;  but  no  such  pattern  was  to 
be  found  in  the  'five  orders,’  therefore  as  ‘the  impotence 
of  indecision  ever  resorts  to  precedent,  and  ignorance  takes 
refuge  in  common-place,’  that  design  was  set  aside  for  the 
very  common-place  affair  which  we  now  see.  He  had  re- 
signed the  office  of  Savilian  Professor  in  1C73;  he  accepted 
that  of  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1G80,  and  he  also 
sat  several  times  in  parliament,  but  nis  numerous  and  im- 
portant professional  engagements  left  him  little  leisure  for 
other  pursuits  or  duties.  Enjoying  the  favour  of  succes- 
sive princes,  he  was  employed  by  Queen  Mary  to  complete 
the  buildings  at  Greenwich,  to  be  appropriated  as  a Royal 
Naval  Hospital;  and  Wren's  additions  to  that  noble  pile 
arc  well  worthy  of  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  although,  by 
some  strange  eaprice,  less  quoted  as  proofs  of  his  genius 
than  several  of  his  inferior  performances.  In  his  additions 
to  Hampton  Court  for  William  III.  he  was  less  fortunate  ; 
perhaps  unfortunate  in  being  controlled  by  the  taste  of  the 
king.  If  it  is  not  actually  a blot  upon  his  fame,  as  was  hit* 
work  at  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton  Court  adds  nothing  to  it, 
whereas  he  might  perhaps  have  produced  a piece  of  pala- 
tial architecture  at  Windsor  had  his  plan  for  erecting  a 
distinct  pile  of  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  Upper 
Ward  been  adopted.  [Windsor  CABTLB,  p.  4T»3.]  Still 
palaces  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exactly  Wren’s  forte,  at 
least  not  if  we  judge  by  such  specimens  as  he  has  given  us 
in  Marlborough  House  and  some  portions  of  St.  James’s. 

Alter  the  death  of  Anne,* the  last  of  his  royal  patrons, 


Wren  was  di  •>  no -sewed  of  his  office  of  surveyor-general 
(which  he  had  held  for  forty-nine  years),  very  little  to  the 
credit  of  George  I.,  and  to  the  disgrace  oY  ‘one  Benson,’ 
the  man  who  by  succeeding  him  in  that  capacity  has  pre- 
served a name  from  oblivion  by  perpetuating  it 'lor  lasting 
shame  nnd  contempt.  To  Wren  himself  however  this  disr- 
charge  from  office  must  have  been  rather  a welcome  re- 
lease Ilian  otherwise  ; for,  verging  towards  ninety,  he  could 
then  have  little  further  worldly  ambition,  even  liad  he  not 
already  amply  gratified  it.  The  close  of  his  life  was  not  so 
much  to  be  pitied  ns  to  be  envied,  for  if  he  passed  the  last 
five  years  of  his  existence  in  retirement  and  in  compara- 
tive obscurity,  he  passed  them  in  serenity  of  mind  and 
placid  content.  The  struggles  of  dissolution  were  spared 
him,  for  without  any  previous  symptoms  of  approaching 
death  he  was  found  (lead,  reposing  in  hi*  chair  alter  dinner 

February  25th,  1723.  in  the  nineiy-first  year  of  his  age). 

He  received  the  tardy  honour  of  a splendid  funeral  in 
St.  Paul's,  where  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  crypt, 
with  no  other  adornment  to  his  tomb  than  the  inscriniion 
on  it,  with  the  sublimely  eloquent  legend — ‘Si  Monu- 
ment um  qmeris,  circumspice.’ 

, Christopher,  the  architect’s  son  by  his  first  marriage. 

| and  who  sat  in  parliament  for  Windsor  about  1718,  was 
author  of  a work  entitled  4 Numisiuatura  Antiquorura 
Sylloge,'  4to.,  1708 ; and  he  composed  the  chief  jvart  of 
the  4 Parent  alia,  or  Memoire  of  the  Family  of  the  Wrens,’ 
but  left  it  unfinished  at  hi*  death  v1747):  it  was 
completed  by  Stephen  Wren,  Sir  Christopher’s  grandson, 
and  published  in  1750.  This  work  must  be  considered 
rather  ns  a mere  register  of  date*  and  fact*  than  a biogra- 
phy ; for  as  to  the  last,  it  is  dry  and  tedious,  yet  valuable  as 
an  authentic  record,  and  as  such  it  has  always  been  referred 
to.  All  Soul*'  Library  at  Oxford  contains  other  more  in- 
teresting records  of  the  great  architect’s  professional 
studies,  in  a collection  of  original  drawings  by  him  ; and 
it  excites  not  only  regret,  but  some  astonishment  also  that 
these,  or  at  least  a selection  of  the  most  interesting  of 
them,  should  never  have  been  published.  In  fact  com- 
paratively few  of  Wren’s  buildings  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed or  described  at  all  by  authentic  architectural 
delineations,  or  otherwise  than  by  mere  views.  lu  1842 
however  was  published  a very  large  and  highly  finished 
engraving  exhibiting  nil  the  structures  erected  by  him 
brought  together  into  one  extensive  group.  This  kind  of 
evaphic  synopsis  was  from  a composition  by  the  present 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Koval  Academy  (O'.  R. 
Cockerell),  and  is  appropriately  entitled  a * Tribute  to  the 
Memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.’ 

Chronological  List . 

1663  Pembroke  College  Chanel,  Cambridge. 

1604-9  Sheldonian  Theatre.  Oxford. 

1664  Buildings  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

1666  library,  ditto,  ditto. 

1GG7  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

16G8-77  Emmanuel  College  Chapel,  Cambrige. 

1G68  Custom-house,  London. 

1670  Temple  Bar. 

1G71-7  The  Monument,  London  (202  feet  high) 

1670- 4  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Newgate. 

1671- 8  Spire  and  Church  of  St.  Mnrv-lc-Bow. 

1071-8G  St.  T-awrence,  Jewry. 

1672- 0  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 

1672  St.  Michael’*.  Cornhill. 

1672  St.  Mary-at-Hill. 

1673  St.  Bennct  Fink,  Thrcadncedle  Street,  dome  now 
token  down. 

1674-08  College  of  Physicians,  Warwick  Lane  now 
converted  into  a market). 

1675  St.  Paul’s  begun. 

1675  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

1680  St.  Bride’s  Fleet  Street. 

1680  St.  Swithin’s. 

1681-2  Gateway  Tower,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

1 6824)0  Chelsea  Hospital. 

1682  St.  A lit  holme's,  Walling  Street. 

1083  The  Palace  at  Winchester,  which  was  left  un- 
finished, and  is  now  a barracks.  [Winch ester.] 

1683  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 

1183  Queen's  College  Chapel,  Oxford. 

1683  St.  James**,  Westminster. 

1683-6  St.  Clement’s,  Eastchcap. 
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1084  St.  Martin'*,  Ludgate. 

1GH4  Mario  comptroller  of  works  at  Windsor  Castle. 

1686  St.  Andrew's.  Holhorn. 

1687-1704  Christ  Church,  Newgate. 

1690  Hampton  Court. 

1092  Morden  College.  Bluckheath. 

1U5M;  Greenwich  Hospital. 

169H  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East,  Tower  and  Spire. 

1703  Buckingham  House,  London  (now  taken  down). 

1709  Marlborough  House,  London. 

1713  Westminster  Abbey,  Towers  of  west  front. 

: A.  Cunningham’s  British  Painter*,  Sculptors,  and  Ar- 
chitects; El  mess  Life  of  Wren;  Pictorial  History  of 
England:  MSS.  Memoranda.) 

WRESTLING  affords  so  obvious  a means  of  trying  the 
bodily  strength  and  activity  of  men,  that  it  has  probably 
formed  one  of  the  athletic  exercises  of  almost  every 
nation,  at  least  of  every  warlike  nation.  It  was  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times.  Perhaps  the 
oldest  description  of  a wrestling-match  is  that  given  by 
Homer  in  the  • Iliad*  (xxiii.,  7(H),  &c.).  This  contest  was 
one  of  the  great  games  which  Achilles  provided  to  dignify 
the  funeral  of  his  friend  Patroclus.  The  wrestlers  were 
Ajnx  and  Ulysses.  The  prize  for  the  victor  was  a tripod, 
valued  at  twelve  oxen  ; the  compensation  to  the  van- 
quished for  his  toil  was  a female  slave,  valued  at  four 
oxen.  Tire  wrestlers  were  naked,  except  a girdle  round 
the  loins.  Having  walked  into  the  centre  of  the  ring,  they 
laid  hold  of  one  another  ‘with  their  arms  and  strong 
hands  ;*  and  their  efforts  to  throw  each  other  down  were 
such,  that,  as  Homer  describes  it,  their  backs  creaked,  the 
perspiration  flowed  from  them,  and  many  lumps  red  with 
Dlood,  rose  on  their  sides  and  shoulders.  These  exertions 
were  continued  so  long  that  the  spectators  became  weary, 
and  Ajax  then  proposed  to  Ulysses  that  the  one  should  try 
to  lift  the  other.  Ajax  immediately  litled  Ulysses,  who, 
with  his  usual  skill,  struck  his  bulky  opponent  with  his 
foot  from  behind  in  the  bend  of  the  knee,  and  then  Ajax, 
throw  n off  his  balance,  fell  on  his  hack,  with  Ulysses  on 
his  breast.  If  it  had  been  the  Cumberland  game,  Ulysses 
would  have  been  declared  the  victor,  but  the  Greek  con- 
test, which  was  a terrible  trial  of  strength  and  not  at  all  a 
sport,  required  a wrestler,  unless  he  gave  up  the  contest, 
to  be  thrown  three  times  before  he  was  vanquished. 
Ulysses  then  attempted  to  lilt  Ajax  from  the  ground  hut 
only  raised  him  a little,  and  in  the  struggle  they  fell  side 
by  side.  They  would  have  risen  again  to  renew  the  con- 
test, if  Achilles  had  not  put  a stop  to  it,  and  assigned  an 
cqunl  reward  to  each. 

Such,  or  something  like  it,  continued  to  be  the  usual 
manner  of  wrestling  in  Greece  till  long  after  Homer's  time. 
The  girdle  (»*p iZ*>pa)  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use  about 
the  15lh  Olympiad,  and  thenceforward  they  wrestled  en- 
tirely naked,  with  the  body  oiled,  to  make  the  skin  supple 
ami  to  cheek  perspiration," and  sprinkled  with  fine  sand  or 
dust,  to  enable  them  to  retain  their  hold.  From  this  time 
they  seem  generally  to  have  at  first  stood  apart,  watching 
to  obtain  tlve  most  advantageous  grasp  of  each  other,  and 
displaying  in  their  preparatory  movements,  as  well  ns  in 
the  subsequent  struggle,  a series  of  beautiful  attitudes. 
They  are  represented  on  antieut  monuments  in  every 
variety  of  position,  sometimes  grasping  each  other  by  the 
wrists,  sometimes  round  the  shoulders,  and  sometimes  the 
one  has  seized  the  other  round  the  loins,  and  has  lifted 
him  up  with  his  head  downwards.  This  mode  of  wrestling 
was  called  iraXij  or  erect  wrestling;  hut  there  was 
another  kind,  which  was  indeed  occasionally  the  concluding 
part  of  the  erect  wrestle,  called  uvarXieoxtiXij,  in  which 
they  struggled  on  the  ground  ; this  was  always  a cruel 
contest,  sometimes  accompanied  with  biting  and  similar 
means  of  annoyance,  and  was  continued  till  one  of  them 
yielded,  or  was  quite  exhausted,  or  actually  strangled. 

The  irttXif  (wrestling)  was  also  combined  with  the  •»»  17/11) 
(boxing1),  and  this  alternate  game  was  called  ffaprpdmr 
(wav,  ' all  ’ or  ‘ every,’  and  rpefrof.  * force  ’ or  * strength  ’), 
every  power  of  the  body  being  then  brought  into  action. 
The  five  principal  exercises  of  the  Greeks  were  also  com- 
bined into  one  game,  which  was  called  iriern^Xov;  in  this 
game  all  the  exercises  were  performed  by  the  same  per- 
sons in  the  same  day : these  exercises  were,  leaping 
(i »\fta \ running  (fywyioc).  throwing  the  discus  (iieroc), 
throwing  the  spear  'drovriov),  and  wrestling  (wdX»/\ 

The  Roman  wrestling  was  on  imitation  of  the  later  forms 


of  Greek  wrestling,  without  any  points  of  difference  de- 
serving of  notice. 

* Merry  England'  of  the  olden  time  abounded  in  bodily 
exercises  of  many  kinds,  and  wrestling  was  one  among 
them  which  was  practised  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Except  in  the  north,  the  game  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally similar  to  the  Cornish  game  as  still  in  use.  In  the 
common  game,  the  hold  was  taken  by  the  collar  and  wai»l- 
band ; in  the  prize  game  the  body  was  stripped  to  the 
waist,  and  each  had  a girdle,  something  like  a shawl,  over 
one  shoulder  and  under  the  other,  for  liis  opponent  to  take 
hold  of.  A ram  was  one  of  the  most  common  prizes.  In 
the  Prologue  to  Chaucer’s  ‘ Canterbury  Tales,’  we  are  told 
of  the  miller  that 

‘ At  nrnxtUu#  he  would  have  away  the  ram.* 

But,  according  to  the  old  poem  called  1 A Lytel  Geste  of 
Robyn  Hode,’  prizes  of  greater  value  and  dignity  were 
sometimes  given— a white  bull,  a great  courser,  with  saddle 
and  hridle,  a pipe  of  wine,  and  a red  gold  ring. 

In  old  times  the  Londoners  were  distinguished  for  thefr 
skill  in  wrestling.  Matthew  Paris,  in  4 Hist.  Ang.,’  anno 
1222,  says  that  ihey  held  their  anniversary  meeting  for  this 
game,  in  the  Gth  year  of  Henry  III.,  near  the  ho*pital  of 
St.  Matilda,  at  St*  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Westminster  and 
suburbs.  The  prize  was  a mm,  and  the  Londoners,  having 
been  victorious,  accepted  a challenge  to  meet  their  oppo- 
nents in  Westminster;  they  did  meet  them,  and  the  result 
was  a quarrel,  a tight,  and  a tumult  which  lasted  some  days. 
Stow  mentions  another  tumult  at  a wrestling-match  near 
Clerkenwell  in  1439.  Wrestling  had  fallen  much  into 
disuse  in  Stow  s time.  ‘ In  the  month  of  August,'  says 
Stow,  4 about  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  apostle, 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  of  Ixuidon, 
placed  in  a large  tent  near  unto  Clerkenwell,  of  old  time 
were  divere  days  spent  in  the  pastime  of  wrestling,  where 
the  officers  of  the  city,  namely,  the  sheriffs,  serjeants,  and 
yeomen,  the  porters  of  the  king's  beam  or  weigh-house 
(now  no  such  men),  and  others  of  the  city,  were  challen- 
gers of  all  men  in  the  suburbs,  to  wrestle  for  games  ap- 
pointed ; and  on  other  days  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  aider- 
men,  and  sheriffs,  in  Fcnsburie  Field,  to  shoot  the  standard, 
broad  arrow,  and  flight,  for  games ; but  now,  of  late  years, 
the  wrestling  is  only  practised  at  Bartholomew’s  day  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  shooting,  some  three  or  four  days  after, 
in  one  afternoon,  and  no  more.’ 

Wrestling  is  not  much  practised  in  England  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  except  in  the  north,  especially  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland, and  the  south-west,  111  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire.  Tire  Cornwall  and  Cumberland  wrestling  are 
distinct  games,  and  arc  performed  in  quite  a different 
manner. 

In  a Cornwall  prize-game  the  wfcstlers  wear  a short 
strong  jacket,  which  seems  to  have  superseded  the  old 
girdle  round  the  shoulders,  and  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. They  generally  take  hold,  not  deliberately  but  by  a 
catch,  mostly  aiming  to  seize  the  jacket  with  one  hand  as 
far  as  possible  behind  the  shoulder,  while  with  the  other 
hand  tney  endeavour  to  grasp  the  sleeve  of  the  opposite 
arm  about  the  wrist  or  elbow.  The  shoulder-hold  is  mostly 
retained,  if  possible,  but  the  other  is  shifted  when  in  the 
course  of  the  struggle  an  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
passing  the  arm  round  the  loins,  so  as  to  give  what  is 
called  a Cornish  hug.  or  in  any  other  way  which  offers  an 
advantage.  A powerful  wrestler,  when  he  gets  an  extra 
purchase,  will  sometimes  pull  his  opponent,  head  foremost 
ami  heels  up,  over  his  shoulder.  The  most  objectionable 
part  of  the  Cornish  game,  as  sometimes  practised  in  Lon- 
don, though,  we  believe,  it  is  not  common  in  Cornwall  or 
Devonshire,  is  that  of  wearing  heavy  shoes,  and  kicking 
each  other's  shins  ; and  though  the  front  of  the  leg  is  de- 
fended by  a strong  piece  of  leather,  the  blood  is  made  to 
flow  abundantly-  Those  who  wish  for  a more  detailed 
account  of  the  Cornish  wrestling  may  consult 4 npoyvfivae- 
uara:  the  Inn-Play,  or  Comish-hug  Wrestler:  digested 
in  a method  which  "teacheth  to  break  all  Holds,  and  throw 
most  Falls  mathematically ; by  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns,  of 
Bunny,  Baronet,’  Nottingham,  1717.  2nd  edit.,  4to.  Pre- 
fixed are  4 Institutes  for  Young  Wrestlers,  by  William 
Tumtall.’ 


The  Camber  land  wrestling  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  that  of  Cornwall  by  the  manner  of  taking  hold  and 
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wrestlers  advance  into  the  centre  of  the  ring,  shake  hands, 
throw  oft’  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shoes,  anil  then  proceed  to 
take  hold,  which  is  done  by  each  passing  the  lelt  arm  over 
the  right  shoulder  of  his  opponent,  the  right  arm  under 
the  left  arm,  and  grasping  the  wrist  behind  the  back.  In 
doing  this  there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  taking  hold  as 
low  as  possible  on  the  back.  If  one  of  them  has  got  such 
an  unfair  advantage,  by  ‘ a snap,’  or  sudden  catch,  the 
other  immediately  unlooses  his  hands,  and  the  hold  must 
he  taken  anew;  nor  does  the  wrestling  commence  till  each 
is  satisfied  that  the  hold  of  his  opponent  is  fair.  The 
bodies  are  thrown  slopingly  back,  with  the  feet  far  anait, 
each  endeavouring  to  pull  in  the  other,  so  as  to  get  the  heel 
or  knee  behind  that  ol  his  opponent,  or  to  turn  him  over 
the  hip,  or  to  lift  him  up  and  throw  him  on  his  back,  or  to 
put  in  practice  some  of  the  numerous  feints  and  trip*  of 
which  every  first-rate  wrestler  has  some  almost  peculiar 
to  himself.  The  wrestling  is  on  the  green  sod,  ami  is  for  the 
most  part,  perfectly  harmless  and  seldom  of  long  duration, 
though  the  struggle  is  exceedingly  severe  while  it  last*. 
If  one  throws  the  other  on  his  back,  he  is  the  winner, 
whether  he  stands  or  is  pulled  down  by  the  loser  upon  him- 
self. He  who  is  thrown  is  technically  said  to  be  ‘ grassed.’ 
If  they  come  to  the  ground  side  by  side,  the  fall  i*  not  fair, 
and  they  must  wrestle  over  again.  Pair  after  pair  wrestle 
in  succession  till  all  have  wrestled  once,  when  the  winners 
wrestle  again,  and  the  losers  retire  till  only  a single  pair 
remain,  who  are  generally  the  most  powerful  and  skilful  of 
all.  and  then  the  last  and  mostly  Ihe  severest  struggle  de- 
cides who  is  the  winner  of  the  first  prise.  A great  Cum- 
berland wrestling-match  brings  together  nearly  all  tlie  best 
wrestlers  from  every  part  of  Cumberland  ana  from  many 
part*  of  Westmoreland.  The  largest  and  most  powerful 
men  enter  the  ring  * lor  all  weights the  smaller  and 
lighter  men  wrestle  in  the  ring  * lor  light  weights,’  for 
whom  separate  prizes  are  assigned.  A wrestler  who 
intends  to  contend  lor  the  chief  prizes  puts  himself  through 
a course  of  training  for  weeks  previously,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  fight  a prize  battle.  The  Cumberland  manner  of 
wrestling  is  practised,  with  little  variation,  throughout  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham. 

The  other  favourite  games  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  men  are  leaping  and  running;  these  two 
games  generally  accompany  the  wrestling  as  prize  games, 
in  which  the  best  wrestlers  frequently  contend,  as  well  as 
others.  In  running  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts 
of  Kn gland  may  equal  them;  but  in  leaping- high  leap, 
standing-jump,  running-jump,  and  hop-sUp-and-jump  — 
thev  are  probably  unrivalled. 

A prize-game  of  Cumberland  wrestling  is  held  every 
year  in  London  : many  of  the  wrestlers  are  life-guardsman. 
Prize- games  of  Cornish  wrestling  are  also  held  in  London. 

(Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Human  Antiquities ; Potter’s 
Grecian  Antn/uitiei ; Strutt's  Sport!  and  Pastimes,  by 
Hone  ; Stows  Surrey  rf  London.) 

WHEXHAM.  f DENBIGHSHIRE.] 

WRIGHT,  EDWARD,  a mathematician,  the  account  of 
whose  life  and  writing*  is  generally  so  loosely  given  that 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  devote  a little  more  space  to  him 
titan  his  celebrity  would  otherwise  demand.  He  w'as  born 
at  Garveston  in  r4orl'olk,  but  the  date  is  not  known.  He 
was  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a fellow.  Dr.  Hutton  (in  the  preface  to  his 
logarithms)  quotes  a translation  of  what  he  calls  ‘a  Latin 
piece  taken  out  of  the  annals  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,’ 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  Wright  had  great  mechanical 
knowledge,  and  was  most  expert  in  the  making  of  instru- 
ment* : that  he  w as  the  first  inventor  of  the  plan  of  bring- 
ing water  from  Ware  to  London  (in  what  is  now  called  the 
New  River),  but  tliat  lie  was  prevented  by  trickery  from 
bringing  his  plan  into  action.  It  is  also  stated  by  Sher- 
burne, who  gives  some  account  of  him  in  the  list  at  the 
end  of  the  translation  of  Manilius,  that  Wright  was  ma- 
thematical tutor  to  Prince  Hemy,  son  of  Janies  I.,  and 
that  for  this  prince  he  caused  to  he  made  in  Germany  a 
sphere  which  not  only  showed  the  motions  of  the  solar 
system,  hut  would  suffice  to  foretcl  eclipses  for  17. UK) 
years.  This  sphere  was  damaged  m the  civil  troubles,  but 
was  recovered  and  repaired  by  Sir  Jonas  Moore  in  1646, 
and  Sherburne,  who  published  in  1073,  says  that  it  was 
then  at  Sir  Jonas  Moore's  official  residence  in  the  Tower. 
But  Wright's  fame  rests  entirely  upon  his  discovery  of  the 


I mode  of  constructing  the  sea-chart  which  is  now  in  uni- 
1 versal  use  under  the  name  of  Mercator's  Projection. 
When  sea-charts  were  first  made,  the  degrees  of  latitude 
I were  made  of  equal  length ; in  fact  the  chart  was  nothing 
more  than  a map  in  which  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude were  represented  by  equal  parts  throughout.  On 
such  a chart  attempts  were  made  to  navigate  by  following 
i the  course  marked  out  by  a line  on  the  map  joining  the 
port  of  departure  with  that  of  destination,  and  the  error 
was  considerable.  Mercator  [Mercator,  Gerard]  saw 
enough  of  the  source  of  this  error  to  know  that  the  degrees 
of  latitude  ought  to  increase  in  length;  and  this  might 
have  been  easily  found  out  on  a common  globe,  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  globe  the  straight  line  of  the  common  chart, 
and  comparing  it  with  a Rt  mii  line  approximately  traced 
out.  Mercator  accordingly  constructed  rough  charts  (pro- 
bably by  transferring  rumb  lines  from  the  globe  to  the 
chart,  making  them  straight  ill  the  latter  >,  in  which  the 
degrees  of  latitude  increase,  and  in  something  like  the 
proper  manner:  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  had  the  least  idea  of  doing  more  than  this, 
or  that  lie  had  investigated  the  mathematical  problem  of 
so  laying  down  the  sphere  on  a plane  as  that  the  rumb 
lines  should  be  straightened.  But  it  is  absurd,  as  some 
writers  have  done,  to  assert  that  Mercator  borrowed  his 
idea  from  Wright,  since  the  maps  of  the  former  were  pub- 
lished perhaps  before  the  birth  of  the  latter,  certainly 
thirty  years  before  he  published  anything  on  navigation. 
And  Wright  himself,  mentioning  Mercator,  says,  exactly 
as  might  have  been  expected,  * By  occasion  of  that  mappe 
of  Mercator,  I first  thought  of  correcting  so  many  and 
grosae  errors,  &c.’  All  that  could  have  been  learned  by 
Mercator's  hint,  Wright  did  learn:  it  must  first  be  shown 
to  be  likely  that  the  former  had  a rule  before  it  can  be 
suspected  that  the  latter  copied  it. 

To  instruct  himself  in  practical  navigation,  Wright  went 
to  sea  in  1389,  on  a voyage  to  the  Azores,  with  George, 
carl  of  Cumberland,  a dispensation  from  residence  in  col- 
lege having  been  granted  from  the  queen.  Navigation 
had  not  been  long  flourishing  in  Britain  : a few  years 
before  Wright,  many  captains  ‘mocked  them  that  used 
charts  or  cross-staves,  saying  they  cared  not  for  their 
sheep-skinner,  they  could  keep  a better  account  upon  a 
board  ; and  them  that  observed  stinne  or  staires  for  finding 
the  latitude,  they  would  call  sun-shooters  and  star- si  looters, 
and  ask  if  they  had  hit  it.’  In  this  voyage  Wright  made 
many  observations,  and  perhaps  1 bought  of  his  method  of 
drawing  Ihe  chart.  Nothing  of  this  however  was  pub- 
lished until  1394,  when  BlunacviL,  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  ‘Exercises,’  gave  the  mode  of  constructing  the  chart 
and  the  following  account  of  it: — ‘ Mercator  hath,  in  his 
universal!  card  or  map,  made  the  spaces  of  the  parallels  of 
latitude  to  be  wider  every  one  than  another  from  the  equi- 
noctiall  towards  either  of  the  poles,  by  wliat  rule  I know 
not,  uniesse  it  be  by  such  a table  as  my  friend  Master 
Wright,  of  Caius  College,  in  Cambrige,  at  my  request, 
sent  me  (I  thanke  him)  not  long  since,  for  that  purpose, 
which  table,  with  his  consent,  I have  here  plaincly  set 
do wne,  together  with  the  use  thereof.’  Then  follows  a 
rough  table  for  the  length  of  degrees  only, and  apparently 
not  made  from  a very  accurate  table  of  secants.  In 
1599  Wright  published  his  4 Ccrtaine  Errors  in  Navigation 
detected  and  corrected,’  in  which  lie  explains  at  great 
length  the  theory  of  his  chart,  and  gives  what  he  calls  his 
j ‘ table  of  latitudes,’  to  minutes,  being  exactly  what  has 
| since  been  called  a table  of  meridional  parts.  He  also 
treats  on  the  compass  and  the  cross-stall',  and  gives  an 
account  of  his  solar  observations,  and  a corrected  solar 
theory.  In  the  second  edition,  published  in  1610,  he  gives 
a full  answer  to  some  objections  raised  by  Stcviiuis.  The 
third  edition  is  of  1637,  edited  by  Joseph  Moxon. 

In  looking  at  the  manner  in  which  Wright  announced 
! and  used  the  remarkable  discovery  which  is  permanently 
. connected  with  his  name,  and  comparing  it  with  the  im- 

firession  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  his  successors 
lave  frequent  I v represented  that  discovery,  it  seems  to  us 
i as  if  he  had  hardly  received  liis  due  share  of  credit.  He 
had  a full  and  geometrical  power  over  his  subject ; nothing 
hut  the  differential  calculus  could  have  given  him  more. 
, He  knew  well  that  the  infinitely  small  increments  of  the 
meridian  must  be  inversely  as  the  cosines  of  the  latitudes, 
| and  thence  formed  his  celebrated  table  by  the  sums  of  the 
1 secants,  expressing  that  it  would  be  made  more  exact  the 
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smaller  the  interval  of  the  angles  of  those  secants  is  made. 
Had  those  who  have  written  about  him  studied  his  work, 
the  * geometrical  conceit'  which  he  gives  for  dividing  the 
meridian  would  have  become  a common  and  well-known 
illustration,  and  would  have  appeared  in  collections  of 
examples,  examination  papers,  See.  We  quote  it,  as  show- 
ing completely  that  there  was  nothing  empirical  about  his 
table.  * Let  the  meridian  route  upon  a straight  line  be- 
ginning at  the  equinoctial,  the  Globe  sw  elling  in  the  meanc 
time  in  such  tort  that  the  semidiameter  thereof  may  be 
alwaies  a*qiial  to  the  secansof  the  angle,  or  arch  conteined 
betweene  the  (equinoctial  and  semidiameter  insisting  at 
right  angles  upon  the  foresaid  streight  line  : The  degrees, 
minutes,  seconds,  &c.  of  the  meridia,  noted  in  the  streight 
line,  as  they  come  to  touch  the  same,  are  the  divisions  of 
the  meridian  in  the  nautical  planisphicre.  And  this  con- 
ceit of  dividing  the  meridian  of  the  naulical  planisphere 
may  satisfie  the  curious  exactncs  of  the  Geometrician  ; 
but  for  mechanical  use,  the  table  before  mentioned  (which 
heere  now  followetb)  may  suffice.’  The  result  of  the  in- 
tegral calculus,  namely,  that  the  sums  of  the  secants  in 
Wright's  table  are  ultimately  proportional  to  the  logarith- 
mic cotangents  of  the  semi-complements  of  the  latitudes, 
was  first  announced  by  Henry  Bond  in  Norwood's  * Epi- 
tome’ (1645),  and  more  fully  in  his  > Bond  s)  edition  of 
Gunter,  1653.  It  was  first  demonstrated  by  James  Gregory, 
in  his  * Kxereitationes  Geometries,’  1668,  and  afterwards  by 
Halley.  {Phil.  Trans.,  1G93:  see  also  the  * Miscellanea 
Curiosa.’) 

When  the  invention  of  logarithms  became  public, Wright 
immediately  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  new 
method,  and  tianslated  Napier's  description  of  his  canon. 
This  translation  was  forwarded  to  Napier  at  Edinburgh, 
received  his  approbation  and  a few  lines  of  addition,  and 
was  returned  for  publication.  But  Wright  died  soon  after 
he  received  it  back  (in  1615,  as  appears  by  the  college 
manuscript,  and  therefore  not  in  lG18\ior  1620,  nor  1624, 
as  asserted  by  various  writers),  and  it  was  published  in  1616* 
by  his  soil,  Samuel  Wright,  also  of  Cuius  College,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  East  India  Company,  which  had  for  some 
time  allowed  the  father  an  annuity  ot  56/.,  in  consideration 
of  his  delivering  a yearly  lecture  on  navigation. 

"Wright  left  other  works  in  manuscript  on  the  use  of  the 
sphere,  on  dialling,  and  on  navigation,  called  1 the  haven- 
finding  art:’  so  says  Sherburne.  But  Wilson,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  navigation  attached  to  Robertson's  work  on 
that  subject,  and  who  is  a respectable  authority,  says  that 
this  haven-finding  art,  which  was  a translation  of  Stevi- 
nus's  ‘ Portuum  Invcstigandorum  Ratio,'  printed  in  Latiu 
by  Grot  ins  with  the  above  title  in  1599,  was  printed  in  the 
same,  year,  in  English,  by  Wright,  and  was  afterwards  at- 
tached to  the  third  edition  of  the  4 Errors  Detected.’  There 
is  in  the  Royal  Society's  Library  an  imperfect  copy,  with- 
out date,  of  one  Edward  Wright's  * Description  and  Use 
of  the  Sphere,’  &c. 

WRIGHT,  JOSEPH,  commonly  called  Wright  of  Derby, 
where  he  was  born  in  1734  : his  father  was  an  attorney  of 
Derby.  Wright  came  to  London  in  1731,  and  placed  him- 
self with  Hudson  the  portrait  painter,  who  was  the  master 
also  of  Reynolds  and  Mortimer.  In  1773  lie  married,  and 
soon  afterwards  set  out  for  Italy,  where  he  remained,  chiefly 
in  Rome,  for  two  years.  Alter  his  return  to  England  in 
1775,  he  resided  two  years  at  Bath;  he  then  settled  at 
Derby,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  1797-  Wright 
was  a painter  of  great  ability  ; he  drew  and  coloured  well, 
both  in  figures  and  landscape.  He  practised  for  many 
years  as  a portrait  painter,  but  painted  at  the  same  time 
also  ft  few  historical  or  figure  pieces,  in  some  of  which  he 
represented  the  effect  of  fire-light,  a style  of  work  he  always 
had  a taste  for,  which  was  much  strengthened  by  a great 
eruption  o£  Mount  Vesuvius  wliich  he  witnessed  during 
his  stay  in  Italy;  and  his  pictures  in  tliis  style  are  the  best 
of  any  which  were  produced  in  his  own  time  in  England. 

In  1762  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, but  being  offended  at  Mr.  Garvey's  being  chosen  an 
academician  before  him,  he  resigned  his  diploma  in  dis- 
gust ; he  continued  however  occasionally  to  send  his  works 
to  the  Academy  exhibitions.  In  1785  he  made  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  own  in  a large  room  in  the  Piazxaof  Covent  Gar- 
den, when  lie  exhibited  in  all  twenty-four  pictures,  among 
which  were  several  illustrating  the  effects  of  fire-light,  the 
beat  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  floating  batteries 

Some  cope*  have  a m«  till*  page  villi  1CI3  os  *f. 


off  Gibraltar.  He  in  the  latter  years  ol  his  life  painted 
chiefly  landscapes  ; and  his  last  work,  a large  view  of  the 
head  of  Ullswater  in  Westmoreland,  is  spoken  of  as  a pic- 
ture of  great  merit.  The  following  pictures  are  mentioned 
as  Wright's  best  historical  pieces:  — The  Dead  Soldier, 
Edwin  at  the  Tomb  df  his  Ancestor ; Belshazzar's  Feast ; 
Hero  and  Leander;  the  Lady  in  C'omus;  and  the  Storm 
Scene  in  the  ‘Winter's  Tale.'  painted  for  Alderman  Boydell. 
Of  his  landscapes,  tw  o of  the  best  were  views  of  Cicero’s 
Villa,  and  Mccenas’  Villa  at  Tivoli ; he  painted  also 
several  other  beautiful  Italian  landscapes,  w hich  have  many 
of  the  beauties  of  Wilson.  Of  remarkable  or  peculiar 
effects  of  light  he  painted  many  popular- pieces,  as  the 
Blacksmith's  Forge  : an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius;  the 
Hermit : the  Indian  Widow;  Mirwanopeningthetombof  one 
of  his  Ancestors ; besides  several  domestic  pieces  in  which 
striking  effects  of  candle-light  are  admirably  imitated:  he 
painted  also  a picture  of  the  Girandola,  or  the  fireworks 
which  are  exhibited  from  the  castle  ol'  St.  Angelo  at  Rome 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Peter’s  day,  and  at  other  festivals  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

When  Wright  was  in  Rome  he  made  some  drawings 
from  the  frescoes  of  Michel- Angelo  in  the  Sistinc  Chape), 
which  are  said  to  have  preserved  perfectly  the  character  of 
those  great  works : he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Michel -Angelo.  Mortimer  ami  Wright  were  the  first 
painters  of  recent  times  who  successfully  cultivated  histo- 
rical painting  in  England,  or  indeed  perhaps  the  first 
Englishmen  who  excelled  as  historical  painters.  Neither 
Sir  James  Thornhill  nor  Hogaith  can  be  considered  as  ex- 
ceptions, for  the  former  was  chiefly  an  allegorist,  the  latter 
a satirist,  and  although  both  allegory  and  satire  are  per- 
fectly compatible  with  historical  painting  as  it  is  more 
strictly  understood,  they  are  not  necessarily  connected,  ami 
in  these  cases  they  were  quite  distinct  from  it. 

(Gentleman’s  Magazine,  17!>7.) 

WRIGHTIA.a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Apocynacese,  and  named  after  Dr.  William  Wright, 
who  lived  fn  Jamaica,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  botany  of  the  West  Indies,  and  con- 
tributed some  papers  cm  this  subject  to  the  * Philosophical 
Transactions’  and  to  the  'Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society."  This  genus  was  formed  by  Robert  Biown,  ami 
has  a 5-parted  calyx,  a salver-shaped  corolla  with  the 
throat  crowned  by  ten  divided  scales;  the  slameus  ex- 
pert ed.  attached  to  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  and  the  anthers 
sagittal,  cohering  by  their  middle  to  the  stigma ; the 
ovaries  two,  cohering;  the  style  single,  filiform,  dilated 
at  top;  scales  five  to  ten  in  number,  seated  at  the 
base  of  the  calyx  outside  the  corolla;  the  follicles 
distinct  or  combined  with  adnate  placentas.  All  the 
species  are  erect  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  opposite 
leaves,  and  coiymbs  of  mostly  white  flowers.  The 
seeds  have  no  albumen,  and  the  cotyledons  of  the  embryo 
are  longitudinally  involute  and  white,  but  when  immersed 
in  hot  water  they  become  rose-coloured. 

W.  antidyscnterica  has  obovate,  oblong,  acuminated, 
glabrous  leaves,  nearly  terminal  corymbs,  the  follicles  dis- 
tinct, and  the  tube  of  the  corolla  six  times  longer  than  the 
calyx.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Ceylon,  and  has  sweet- 
scented  flowers  with  a form  resembling  those  of  the  Jas- 
mine. The  wood  is  white,  of  a fine  grain,  and  susceptible  of 
lish,  and  is  used  by  the  turner  and  cabinet-maker.  The 
rk  of  this  shrub,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Conesai 
liark  in  Great  Britain,  and  Palapatta  in  India,  is  asserted  to 
be  a specific  in  dysentery  and  of  use  in  mo&t  disordered 
states  of  the  bowels.  Its  milky  juice  is  also  used  as  a 
vulnerary. 

IV.  coccinea.  Scarlet  Wrightia,  has  almost  sessile  o\ato- 
oblong  leaves ; the  flowers  three  or  lour  together,  terminal ; 
the  corona  in  the  throat  5-lobed  ; the  lobes  crenulaled 
the  follicles  distinct  and  rough  ; the  tube  of  the  corolla 
short.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Silhet.  It  has  Irnge 
flowers  of  a dull  red  colour  with  a scarlet  corona.  It  is  a 
large  tree,  and  its  wood  is  remarkably  light  and  firm,  and 
much  used  by  turner*,  and  also  for  making  palankeens. 

IV.  tomentosa  has  oblong,  acuminate,  downy  leaves ; 
small  terminal  corymbs ; the  tube  of  the  corolla  longer 
than  the  calyx;  the  corona  fleshy,  lacerated  into  obtuse 
segments,  the  follicles  scabrous  and  distinct.  This  plant 
is  "a  tree,  and  is  a native  of  the  Circan.  It  has  downy 
branches,  and  white  flowers  with  an  orange-coloured 
corona.  Its  follicles  arc  eight  or  nine  indies  long.  When 
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wounded  a yellow  juice  flow*  from  this  plant,  which  mixed  | allow  himself  less  than  ten,  and  at  the  end  of  the  treaty 
with  water  will  dye  clothes  dipped  into  it  of  a yellow  [ was  much  more  vigorous  than  in  the  beginning,  which 
colour.  VV.  tine  term,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  usedl'orthc  made  Die  chancellor  to  tell  the  king  when  they  returned 
purpose  of  dyeing  of  a blue  colour,  and  is  employed  as  a to  Oxford,  that  if  he  would  have  the  earl  of  Southampton 
substitute  for  indigo.  j in  good  health  and  good  humour,  he  must  give  him  good 

The  Ncrium  jiscidmm  of  Roxburgh  is  placed  by  Don  stoic  of  business  to  do.’  After  the  king  s death,  he  com- 
in  the  genus  Wright ia.  It  has  oblong  acuminated  shining  pounded  with  the  ruling  powers  and  resided  in  England, 
leaves;  terminal  bract  eat  ed  panicles  shorter  than  the  at  his  estate  near  Southampton,  and  nsuirted  the  son  of 
leaves;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx ; the  his  late  master,  according  both  to  Clarendon  and  Burnet, 
corona  of  five  bifid  villous  segments;  the  follicles  swollen,  with  liberal  supplies  of  money.  In  the  letters  passing 
oblong,  obtuse.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  furnished  with  between  Clarendon'  ami  the  royalists  in  England  immo- 
bmad  membranous  edges.  It  is  a native  of  Silhet,  where  diately  before  the  Restoration,  there  are  several  proofs  of 
it  is  called  by  the  natives  Echaulut.  The  bark  is  formed  the  high  value  set  on  I.ord  Southampton's  counsel  nnd 
of  a woody  fibre,  which,  being  easily  separable,  is  used  by  co-operation.  * I do  not  undervalue  any  man,’  says  Cla- 
the  natives  as  a substitute  for  hemp,  ami  is  cultivated  for  rendon  in  one  of  these  klteis,  ‘when  1 .-ay  that  my  Lord 
this  purpose.  Dr.  Roxburgh  found,  on  steeping  the  rools  Southampton  is  as  wise  a man  as  any  the  nation  hath,  as 
in  a fish-pond  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  separating  the  well  as  of  honour  superior  1o  any  temptation.  I shall  not 
fibres  of  the  bark,  that  many  of  the  fish  were  killed.  From  need  to  desire  you  to  communicate  nil  things  freely  to  him.’ 
this  circumstance  he  gave  it  its  specific  name.  j (‘Clarendon  State  Paper*,’  iii.,  750.) 

There  are  other  species  of  Wrightia,  most  of  which  poa-  I Immediately  upon  Charles  II.’s  return  to  England,  while 
sess  properties  resembling  1ho*e  described,  and,  with  the  he  stayed  for  two  day*  at  Canterbury  on  his  way  from 
exception  of  IV.  pubescent,  which  i*  a native  of  New  Dover  to  I-ondon,  Lora  Southampton  was  made  a member 
Holland  and  Java,  they  are  all  nalives  of  the  East  Indies.  ; of  his  privy  council : and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1600 
( Don's  Miller ; Lindley,  Natural  System.)  ( was  made  lord  high  treasurer.  Lord  Southampton’s  high 

WIUNGTON.  [SoMRRSKTsHiRK.j  charac  ter  for  judgment  and  integrity  gave  a lustre  to  the 

WRIOTHESLEV.  THOMAS,  the  fourth  earl  of  South-  administration.  Ill  health  nnd  the*  natural  indolence  of 


ampton,  being  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Southampton  who 
was  engaged  in  Lord  Essex's  conspiracy  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  great-grandson  of  the  fiist  earl  of 
Southampton,  Henry  VIII.  s lord  chancellor,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  as  well  as  zealous  and  constant 
supporters  of  Charles  I.  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  until  that  king's  death,  and  having  transferred 
his  devotion  to  the  son,  and  rendered  important  services  to 
Charles  II.  while  in  exile,  was  after  the  Restoration  ap- 
pointed lord  high  treasurer,  and  was,  next  to  Lord  Claren- 
don, the  chief  stay  of  the  restored  government  until  his 
death  in  1607. 

Lord  Southampton,  as  a member  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
approved  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  1-ong  Parliament, 
on  its  assembling  in  1040,  in  retrenching  the  royal  preroga- 
tive : but  left  the  popular  party,  as  did  his  friend  through 
life,  Lord  Clarendon,  at  that  time  Mr.  Hyde,  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  for  attainting  Lord  Strafford.  The  con- 
nection between  the  father  of  Lord  Southampton  and  the  | 
father  of  Lord  Essex,  the  parliamentaiy  commander-in-  ' 
chief  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  has  led  Load 
Clarendon  to  trace,  in  his  eloquent  sketch  of  Lord  South-  ) 
ampton  * career  and  character,  the  early  agreement  arid 
subsequent  separation  between  the  sons.  ‘The  great  . 
friendship  that  had  been  between  their  fathers  made  many  ! 
believe  that  there  was  a confidence  between  the  earl  of  ; 
Essex  and  him ; which  was  true  to  that  degree  as  could  he 
between  men  of  so  different  natures  and  understandings. 
And  when  they  came  to  the  parliament  in  the  year  1040,  | 
they  appeared*  both  unsatisfied  with  the  prudence  and 
politics  of  the  court,  and  were  not  reserved  in  declaring  it,  I 
when  the  great  officer*  were  called  in  question  for  great 
transgressions  in  tlieir  several  administrations.’  And  then 
after  speaking  of  Lord  Southampton's  opposition  to  the  , 
bill  of  attainder  against  Lord  Strafford,  he  proceeds — ‘ From 
this  time  he  and  the  earl  of  Essex  were  perfectly  divided 
and  separated,  and  seldom  afterwards  concurred  in  the 
same  opinion  ; but  as  he  worthily  and  bravely  stood  in  the 
gnp  in  the  defence  of  that  great  man's  (Lord  Strafford's) 
life,  so  he  did  afterwards  oppose  all  those  invasions,  which 
were  every  day  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
rights  of  the  crown  or  the  privileges  of  the  peers,  which 
the  lords  were  willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  useful  humour  of 
the  other.’  ( Life , iii.,  228.)  When  the  king  and  parliament 
took  up  arms  against  one  another.  Lord  Southampton 
zealously  joined  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  made  a mem- 
ber of  his  privy  council  and  a gentleman  of  his  bedchamber. 
He  was  one  of  the  king's  commissioners  to  treat  for  peace 
at  Uxbridge,  in  1045 ; and  Lord  Clarendon  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  zeal  which  he  showed  on  this  occa- 
sion : — * He  was  naturally  buy,  and  indulged  overmuch 
ease  to  himself:  yet  os  no  man  had  a quicker  apprehen- 
sion or  solidor  judgment  in  business  of  all  kinds,  so  when 
it  had  a hopeful  prospect,  no  man  could  keep  his  mind 
longer  bent,  and  take  more  pains  in  it.  In  the  treaty  at 
Uxbridge,  which  was  a continued  fatigue  of  twenty  days, 
he  never  slept  four  hours  in  a night,  who  had  never  used  to 


his  disporition  led  him  to  leave  the  business  of  the  trea- 
sury chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary.  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick. In  the  council  he  at  first  stiongly  advised  the  king 
slickling  for  a larger  fixed  revenue  than  that  which  was 
granted  by  the  convention  parliament,  and  afterwaids  was 
; urgent  in  recommending  economy  in  order  to  keep  within 
llie  amount  settled;  and  in  the  House  of  Iritis  he  showed 
himself  more  disposed  to  toleration  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters than  his  friend  and  colleague  I/>rd  Clarendon.  He 
died  on  the  16th  of  May,  1667.  of  the  stone,  which  had 
caused  him  great  suffering  for  some  years  before  his  death. 
Mr.  Pepys  has  the  following  entry  in  his  diary,  a day  or 
two  after  his  death  : * Great  talk  of  the  good  end  that  my 
Lord  Treasurer  made;  closing  his  own  eyes,  ami  wetting 
his  mouth,  and  bidding  adieu  with  the  greatest  content 
and  freedom  in  the  world  : and  is  said  to  die  with  the 
cleanest  hands  that  ever  any  lord  treasurer  did.’  (Pepys  s 
Diary,  iii.,  222.) 

Bishop  Burnet  has  drawn  the  following  sketch  of  thi* 
minister,  whose  inccrmptness  in  an  age  of  conuption  is 
his  chief  title  to  be  tenietnlwrtd.  * He  was  a man  of  great 
virtue  and  of  very  good  pat?*.  He  had  a lively  apprehen- 
sion nnd  a good  judgment.  He  had  merited  much  by  his 
constant  adhering  to  the  king's  interest  during  the  war, 
and  by  the  large  supplies  he  had  sent  him  every  year 
during  his  exile;  for  he  had  a great  estate,  and  only  three 
daughters  to  inherit  it.  He  was  lord  treasurer,  hut  he 
grew  soon  weary  of  business,  for  as  he  was  subject  to  the 
stone,  which  returned  often  and  violently  upon  him,  so  he 
retained  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  did  not  go  into  the 
violent  measures  of  the  court.  When  he  saw  the  king's 
temper,  ami  his  way  of  managing,  or  rather  of  spoiling 
business,  he  grew  very  uneasy,  and  kept  himself  more  out 
of  the  way  than  was  consistent  with  that  high  post.  The 
king  stood  in  some  awe  of  him,  and  saw  how  popular  he 
would  grow,  if  put  out  of  his  service;  nnd  therefore  he 
chose  rather  to  bear  with  his  ill  humour  and  contradiction 

than  to  dismiss  him Before  the  Restoration, 

the  lord  treasurer  had  but  a small  salary,  with  an  allowance 
for  a table ; but  he  gnve,  or  rather  sold,  all  the  subaltern 
places,  and  made  great  profits  out  of  the  estate  of  the 
crown  ; but  now,  that  estate  being  gone,  and  the  Karl  ol 
Southampton  disdaining  to  sell  places,  the  matter  was 
settled  so  that  the  lord  treasurer  was  to  have  8000/.  a year, 
and  the  king  was  to  name  all  the  subaltern  officers.  It 
continued  to  be  so  all  his  time  ; but  since  that  time  the 
lord  treasurer  has  both  the  8000/.  nnd  a main  hand  in  the 
! disposing  of  these  places.’  ( History  of  his  Otcn  Time , 
i.  173,  ed.  1833.) 

Lord  Southampton  was  married  three  times;  first,  to 
j Rachael,  daughter  of  Daniel,  baron  de  Rouvigny,  and 
sister  to  Henry,  who  was  created  by  William  111.  earl  of 
Galway;  secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheir  of 
I Francis,  lord  Dunsmore,  afterwards  earl  of  Chichester ; and 
thirdly,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  William,  duke  of  Somer- 
1 set,  and  w idow  of  Richard,  viscount  Mohneux.  (Banka’s 
t Extinct  Peerage,  iii.  67  L) 
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WRIST.  [Articulation  ; Skeleton.]  | obtain  damages  for  an  injury  done  to  his  person  or  his  real 

WRIT,  a law  term,  which,  in  its  proper  and  more  ex-  or  personal  estate,  or  for  the  non-performance  of  a promise, 
tensive*  signification,  implies  a writing  under  the  king's  I if  tnc  defendant  lets  judgment  go  by  default,  this,  though 
seal,  whereby  he  confers  some  right  or  privilege,  or  com-  , an  admission  that  the  plaintiff  has  a cause  of  action,  does 
mauds  some  act  to  be  done.  Writs  are  either  jhitent  j not  operate  as  an  admission  of  the  amount  of  damages  to 
(open,  commonly  called  letter*  patent,  hlene  patentee),  \ which  he  is  entitled ; and  such  judgment  is  called  inter- 
vrhich  are  not  scaled  up  but  have  the  great  seal  attached  to  1 locutory.  In  such  eases,  and  also  where  the  plaiuliff 
them  ; or  close  ( literer  r/uiuft),  w hich  are,  or  arc  supposed  seeks  to  recover  substantial  damages  for  the  detention  of  a 
to  be,  sealed  up.  The  former  are  addressed  to  all  subjects  in-  I chattel,  or  of  a debt,  the  intervention  of  a jury  is  required 
discriminate!)',  generally  in  these  terms — ‘To  all  to  whom  in  order  to  ascertain  for  what  damages  the  plninfiff  is  cn- 
these  presents  shall  come  the  latter  are  directed  to  some  titled  to  have  final  judgment.  For  this  purpose  a judicial 
officer  or  other  individual  subject.  Of  the  former  kind  is  process,  called  a tcrii  of  inquiry,  issues  to  the  sheritf  com- 
the  creation  of  a peer  by  patent,  which  is  a royal  grant  of , manding  him  to  summon  a jury  to  inquire  wihat  damages 
some  specified  degree  of  peerage;  of  the  latter,  the  crea-  the  plaintiff  has  sustained.  If  the  plaintiff  offer  no  evi- 
tion  of  a peer  by  writ,  which  is  a summons  to  attend  the  dence  before  the  jury,  a verdict  must  be  found  for  nominal 
house  of  peers  by  the  style  and  title  of  some  barony.  damages,  as  existence  of  tome  damage  is  admitted. 

If  l it  in  its  ordinary  and  more  limited  sense  signifies  When  the  inquisition  (or  finding  of  the  jury ) is  returned, 
the  Process  connected  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  a J the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  judgment  for  that  amount.  [As- 
cinl  or  criminal  proceeding.  Civil  writs  are  divisible  into  j sessment  ok  Damages.]  In  some  eases  where  the  amount 
original  mod  judicial:  the  former  issue  out  of  the  Court  ©f  1 of  damages  is  readily  ascertainable,  as  being  a mete 
Chancery,  and  give  authority  to  the  courts,  in  which  they  matter  of  calculation,  e.g.  in  actions  upon  bills  of  ex- 
are  returnable,  to  proceed  with  the  cause;  the  latter  arc  change,  upon  covenants  for  the  payment  of  a certain  sum, 
awarded  by  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  already  i and  the  like,  the  court,  instead  of  directing  a writ  of  in- 
pending.  Hiese  are  again  subdivided  into  mesne  and  i quiry,  will  refer  the  matter  to  one  of  its  officers  to  eom- 
Jlnal.  Original  writs  (which  now,  except  in  the  few  pute  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  due  to  the 
real  actions  still  preserved,  have  been  superseded  by  J plaintiff,  writs  of  inquiry  being  merely  to  inform  the 
the  writ  of  summons)  used  to  contain  a bntf  statement  ' consciences  of  the  court,  who  may  assess  the  damages 
of  the  plaintiff’s  alleged  cause  of  action;  and  such  a j themselves,  if  they  think  proper,  after  interlocutory  judg- 
writ  was  called  in  law  Latin  breve,  in  law  French  brief:  ' men!  has  been  obtained. 

anil  this  term  was  afterwards  applied  to  judicial  and  other  WRIT  OF  TRIAL.  All  trials  of  causes  in  the  superior 
writs.  To  what  has  been  already  stated  on  this  subject  courts  took  place  formerly  cither  at  bar  before  the  whole 
it  may  be  added  that  original  writs  issuing  from  Chancery  court,  or  at  nisi  print  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court, 
were  always  witnessed,  or  tested , in  the  name  of  the  king  : or  a judge  or  serjeant  named  in  the  commission  of  assize  ; 
whereas  judicial  writs  issued  from  that  one  of  the  superior  but  now,  by  the  3 and  4 W.  IV.,  c.  42,  s.  17,  in  any  action 
common  law  courts  in  which  the  original  writ  was  made  depending  in  any  of  the  superior  courts  for  any  debt  or 
returnable,  and  were  tested  in  the  name  of  the  chief  1 demand  in  which  the  sum  sought  to  be  recovered  and 
judge  of  such  court.  In  cases  where  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  indorsed  on  the  writ  of  summons  shall  not  exceed  20/.,  the 
recover  a sum  under  40*.,  he  may  bring  his  suit  in  the  court,  or  a judge  (if  satisfied  that  the  trial  will  not  involve 
county -court,  or  court-baron,  in  which  no  royal  writ  is  we-  ! any  difficult  question  of  factor  law,  may  order  the  trial  to 
cessary  ; the  suits  therein  commencing,  not  by  original  J take  place  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the 
writ,  but  by  plaint,  which  is  a statement  of  the  party’s  action  is  brought,  or  some  judge  of  an  inferior  court,  and 
cause  of  action  in  the  uature  of  a declaration.  ' for  that  purpose  a writ  shall  issue  (called  the  Writ  of 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  an  article  like  the  present  to  at-  | Trial)  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  such  judge,  commanding 
tempt  to  enumerate,  even  by  name,  the  various  writs  I him  to  try  the  cause  before  a jury,  and  to  return  such  writ 
which  are  known  to  our  law  ; but  some  of  the  more  ira-  [ with  the  finding  of  the  jury  thereon  indorsed.  The  statute 
portant  may  be  here  mentioned — e.  g.  the  writ  to  the  j applies  only  to  actions  for  a debt  or  demand  indorsed 

sheriff  of  a county  to  electa  member  or  members  of  the  on  the  writ  of  summons;  it  doe*  not  therefore  extend 

Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  in  case  of  a vacancy  or  to  cases  where  the  action  is  brought  for  a wrong,  or 
general  election  ; which  issues  upon  the  warrant  of  the  where  the  demand,  being  for  unliquidated  damages, 
lord  chancellor  or  in  certain  cases  of  the  speaker  of  the  the  amount  claimed  cannot  properly  be  indotserl  on  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  celebrated  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  writ  of  summons.  (3  Mann,  and  Gra.  830.)  The  pro- 
(ad  subjiciendum ),  which  is  directed  to  any  person  who  ccedings  under  the  writ  of  trial,  when  directed  to  the 
detains  another,  commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  sheriff',  usually  take  place  before  bis  under  sheriff  or 
the  prisoner  at  such  a time  and  place,  together  with  the  other  his  deputy;  and  they  are  conducted  in  the  sarin* 
cause  of  his  caption  and  detention,  to  do,  submit  to,  and  manner  as  at  a trial  at  nisi  pritis : and  the  court  w ill 

receive  (atl  faciendum , subjiciendum , et  recipiendum)  grant  a new  trial  for  the  same  causes  as  if  the  trial  had 

whatever  the  court  or  judge  by  whom  the  writ  is  awarded,  been  before  one  of  the  superior  judges  : but  a new  trial  will 
shall  think  fit.  [Haukas  Corpus.]  There  are  various  not  be  granted  upon  fhe  ground  that  the  verdict  is  against 
other  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  the  evidence,  where  the  amount  of  such  verdict  is  less 
prisoners  to  be  charged  in  execution,  to  give  testimony,  &e.  than  15/.,  unless  such  verdict  be  manifestly  perverse. 

— the  writs  of  subptrua  ad  testificandum,  by  which  a party  is  WRITER,  in  Scotland,  is  a term  of  nearly  the  same 
commanded  to  appear  at  the  trial  of  a cause,  to  give  evi-  meaning  as  attorney  in  England,  and  is  generally  applied 
dence  under  a nominal  pecuniary  penalty  ; and  of  subjxma  to  all  legal  practitioners  who  do  not  belong  to  the  bar, 
duces  tecum,  commanding  the  party  to  bring  certain  speci-  although  it  ha*  of  late  become  customary  to  substitute  for 
tied  documents  for  the  purpose  of  the  trial.  There  is  also  it  the  term  solicitor.  As  special  exceptions,  the  body 
the  writ  of  subpoena  in  equity,  whereby  the  defendant  in  a who  in  Edinburgh  enjoy,  concurrently  with  w riters  to  the 
suit  is  commanded  to  appear  and  answer  the  plaintiffs  signet,  the  privilege  of  conducting  cases  before  the  Court 
bill.  A defendant  privileged  from  the  particular  suit,  or  of  Session,  tne  Court  of  Justiciary,  &c.,  are  called  solicitors 
from  being  sued  except  before  some  other  tribunal,  is  cn-  of  supreme  courts  (abbreviated  S.  S.  C.),  and  the  practi- 
titJed  to  a writ  of  Privilege,  by  which  the  court  is  required  honors  before  the  sheriff  court  of  Aberdeen  are  by  local 
to  discontinue  the  suit.  In  modern  times  a party  is  allowed  custom  called  advocates.  In  each  county  there  is 
hi*  privilege  without  suing  out  any  writ  of  privilege.  The  generally  a society  of  writers  privileged  to  practise  in  the 
writ*  of  Prohibition,  Mandamus,  and  Quo  Warranto  sheriff  court  and  in  the  other  focal  judicatories,  who  frame 
have  been  already  treated  of.  their  own  bye-laws,  and  regulate  the  terms  of  admission  to 

WRIT  OF  INQUIRY.  In  cases  where  a plaintiff  seek*  their  body.  Individually,  they  arc  responsible  for  their 
lo  recover  a specific  chattel  (as  in  the  action  of  Detinue),  or  conduct  to  the  local  judges  before  whom  they  practise; 
a specific  sum  of  money  (as  in  Debt),  if  the  defendant  nllows  and  as  bodies  they  are,  on  the  one  hand,  protected  from 
judgment  to  go  against  him  by  default,  this  is  considered  as  the  infringement  of  their  privileges  by  unlicensed 
an  admission  that  the  plaint  iff  is  entitled  to  what  he  claims : persons,  and.  on  the  other,  liable  to  judicial  control  if  tlfey 
and  the  judgment  therefore  is  final  in  the  first  instance,  attempt  unduly  to  restrict  the  means  of  admission  to  their 
provided  the  plaintiff  is  content  to  take  a small  nominal  privileges. 

sum  for  the  damages  resulting  from  the  detention  of  the  WRITER  TO  TIIE  SIGNET,  abbreviated  W.  S.,  is  the 
chattel  or  the  debt.  But  where  a plaintiff  only  seeks  to  designation  of  the  member*  of  the  most  numerous  and 
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important  class  of  attorneys  or  procurators  in  Scotland. 
Tin*  \vi iters  to  the  signet  enjoy,  in  common  with  the 
solicitors  of  supreme  courts,  and  with  one  or  two  smaller 
bodies,  the  privilege  of  conducting  cases  before  the  Court 
of  Session,  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  the  Commission  of 
Teinds.  Their  peculiar  privilege  however  is  that  of  pre- 
paring the  writs  which  pass  the  royal  signet.  The  signet 
was  a seal  or  die  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  with  which  the  writs  by  which  the  king  directed 
parties  to  appear  in  court,  or  ordered  them  to  obey  the 
decrees  given  against  them,  and  other  executive  instruc- 
tions, were  stamped  forthe  sake  of  authentication.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  persons  who  were  entitled  to 
present  the  writs  which  received  the  impression  of  the 
signet  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  clerks  in  the  secretary 
of  state's  office,  and  it  is  not  known  how  or  precisely  at 
what  time  the  persons  who  tran^cted  this  department  of 
official  business  became  converted  into  a body  of  private 
practitioners.  Since  the  union  of  1707  the  signet  has 
uecn  under  the  disposal  of  the  Court  of  Session,  but  down 
to  about  the  middle  of  last  century  the  keeper  of  the 
signet  was  deputed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  appointed 
under  the  great  seal,  and  he  names  a deputy,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  society  of  writers  to  the  signet,  and  by 
usage  presides  at  their  meetings.  In  the  general  case 
the  summons  by  which  an  ordinary  action  is  brought  into 
the  Court  of  Session  requires  to  he  signetod,  and  to  be, 
as  a preliminary,  signed  by  a writer  to  the  signet ; al- 
though a member  of  one  of  the  other  privileged  bodies 
may  conduct  the  case.  Advocation,  or  Ine  form  by  which 
the  proceedings  of  an  inferior  court  are  brought  into  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  some  other  analogous  classes  of  pro- 
cedure, required  formerly  to  have  the  interposition  of  the 
signet,  hut  this  step  in  the  procedure  was  abolished  by 
1 and  2 Viet.,  c.  86.  In  the  various  forms  of  execution 
against  person  and  property,  the  signet  was  until  lately  a 
irominent  feature,  but,  unless  in  some  special  cases,  it  has 
>een  dispensed  with  by  the  Act  1 and  2 Viet.,  c.  114.  In 
these  departments  of  legal  practice  the  writers  to  the 
signet  now  possess  few  privileges  which  are  not  shared  by 
the  other  practitioners  before  the  supreme  courts.  They 
still  retain  their  privileges  as  to  summonses,  and  they 
have  the  exclusive  light  of  presenting  signatures  in  ex- 
chequer, or  of  presenting,  through  the  judges  acting  in 
exchequer,  the  indorsed  diafts  of  the  writs  passing  under 
the  great  and  other  seals  in  Scotland  appended  to  Crown 
charters  appointments  to  offices  &c.  They  have  thus 
a monopoly  of  the  business  of  making  ui>  the  titles  of  the 
crown  vassals  or  freeholders  in  Scotland,  and  this  circum- 
stance, added  to  their  skill  and  respectability  as  a body,  has 
put  the  greater  part  of  the  conveyancing  of  the  country 
in  their  hands.  The  society  require  of  their  intrants 
an  apprenticeship  of  five  -years,  with  a curriculum  of 
university  study,  which  includes  two  sessions  of  attendance, 
the  one  at  Latin  and  the  other  at  some  other  literary  class, 
and  four  courses  of  attendance  at  law  classes.  'The  ex- 
penses connected  with  apprenticeship  amount  to  about 
380/.,  and  additional  fees  to  the  extent  of  140/.  arc*  in- 
curred on  entering  the  society.  The  writers  to  the 
signet  possess  a library,  amounting,  it  is  supposed,  to 
between  forty  and  fitly  thousand  hound  volumes,  distri- 
buted in  two  large  halls.  The  collection  was  commenced 
in  1755  by  the  purchase  of  some  law  books,  to  which 
works  on  other  subjects  were  added  in  1778.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  grant  by  the  society,  which 
fluctuates  with  the  state  of  its  funds  and  has  in  some 
years  exceeded  2000/.  The  eminent  men  who  have  suc- 
cessively acted  as  librarians,  have  made  praiseworthy  and 
successful  efforts  to  obtain  the  most  useful  works,  and  to 
prevent  the  funds  from  being  wasted  in  the  purchase  of 
books  at  random.  They  have  kept  in  view  in  many  cases 
the  acquisition  of  those  books  whieh  are  wanting  to  the 
advocates’  library  ^Advocates’  Library],  and  as  the  two 
institutions  are  within  the  same  range  of  buildings,  and 
nre  both  liberally  laid  open  to  those  who  wish  to  consult 
hooks  for  literary  purposes,  the  writers  to  the  signet  have 
Ihus  performed  an  essential  service  to  tho  literature  of 
Edinburgh. 

WRITING.  [ Alphabet.] 

WHITTLE.  [Essex] 

WROTH  AM.  [Kent.] 

W ROX  F.T  EH.  [Sn  no  cvuirk.] 


WRYNECK,  Yunr  tor/piilJa,  Linn. 

Generic  Character.— Bill  short,  straight,  depressedly 
conical.  Nostrils  basal,  naked,  partly  closed  ny  a mem 
hrnne.  Tongue  long,  vermiform,  with  a horny  point. 
Wings  moderate,  second  quill  longest.  Tail-feathers 
flexible.  Feet  with  two  anterior  toes  joined  together  at 
their  origin,  and  two  behind  unconnected. 

Description  of  Yunx  torquilla. — Male : — Ground-colour 
of  the  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  rusty  ash-colour,  irre 
gularly  spotted  and  speckled  with  brown  and  black;  a 
large  brown  streak  extends  from  the  occiput  to  between 
the  scapulars;  on  the  external  barbs  of  the  wing-feathers 
rusty  squared  spots;  tail-feathers  founded  with  black  zig- 
zags; throat  nnd  front  of  the  neck  pale  rusty,  with  small 
transverse  black  lines ; bill  and  feet  olive-brown;  irides 
hazel  or  yellow-brown.  Total  length  seven  inches. 

Female  with  the  tints  less  vivid,  the  band  on  the  middle 
of  the  nape  nnd  on  the  back  not  so  long  as  in  the  male. 

Varieties. — Pure  white.  Yellowish  white. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Denmark,  Sweden  < May\ 
Germany,  Holland  (where  it  is  rare-),  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  (summer);  England.  Wales,  and  Scotland 
i rare  in  the  la-t  and  in  the  north  of  the  fust — summer' ; 
not  recorded  in  Ireland.  Kamtschatka  (Viei!lot\  Japan, 
Himalaya  Mountains.  Winter  residences.  North  Africa 
and  warm  parts  of  Western  Asia. 

This  is  the  Icy?  (liinx)  of  the  Greeks.  Aristotle  has 
well  described  tne  bird,  its  long  tongue,  its  power  of  pro- 
truding and  retracting  it,  and  the  writhing  snake-like 
motion  which  it  can  impart  to  its  neck  without  moving 
the  rest  of  the  body.  (Hist.  Anim .,  ii.  12.)  It  has  been 
made  familiar  to  most  of  our  literary’  readers  by  the  adju- 
I ration  in  the  second  Idyll  of  Theocritus  (‘  Pharnincoiitria 
It  is  also  the  lynx  of  the  antient  Italians.  (Pliny,  xi.  47. ) 
Yunx  is  the  form  used  by  Linnreus  and  zoologists  gene- 
rally, but  it  ought  to  be  liinx  or  lynx. 

The  Wryneck  is  the  Torcol  of  the  French,  and  also  the 
Tercnu , Torrnu,  Turcot.  Tercot , and  Torcot  of  the  same, 
according  to  Belon  ; Tnrcicoftn,  Collntorto,  Stortacnlf,  Ca- 
petorto,  Vertilla,  and  Formicula  of  the  Italians ; Gjoktyta 
of  the  Swedes  : Fen  de-Ha!  s of  Rmnnich  ; Nattcrwindl, 
Jfendhals,  Wmdehah , and  Dreh-Hnls  of  the  Germans ; 
I /mg -Tongue,  Emmet- hunter,  Snake-Bird,  Curiums  Male, 
Cuckoo  Maid,  Cuckoo’s  Maid,  and  Cwkon  Fool  (two  last 
Gloucestershire)  of  the  modern  British  : Gtms  y gbg  and 
Gtrddfdro  of  the  antient  British  : Arizui  of  the  Japanese. 

Habits , F'lod.  Ac. — When  the  cuckoo  is  heard,  tho  Wry- 
[ neck  may  be  looked  for  , and  from  their  advent  and  de- 
' parture  lit  about  the  same  time,  some  of  the  modern  British 
names  and  one  of  the  antient  British  appellations,  Giras  ij 
gbg,  must  have  originated,  for  in  other  respects  there  is 
no  relationship  or  similarity  between  the  birds. 

The  general  habits  of  the  species  arc  well  described  and 
j stated  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  his  * British  Birds.’  He  truly  re- 
I marks  that  when  found  in  its  retreat,  in  the  hole  of  a tree, 
it  makes  a loud  hissing,  sets  up  its  crest,  and  writhing  its 
head  and  neck  towards  each  shoulder  with  grotesque  con- 
| tort  ions  (whence  its  name  Snake-Bird’:,  becomes  an  object 
of  terror  to  a timid  intruder,  when  the  bird,  faking  ad- 
j vantage  of  a moment  of  indecision,  darts  with  the  rapidity 
I of  lightning  from  a situation  whence  escape  seemed  im- 
possible. 

Caterpillar*  nnd  a variety  of  insects  form  the  food  of  the 
Wiy  necK.  arid  it  is  a great  devourerof  ants  and  their  eggs, 
j Elderberries  have  been  mentioned  as  being  a part  of  its  diet. 

Mr.  Yarrell  thus  describes  the  construction  of  the 
' tongue  and  its  appendages  in  this  species ' 1 By  an 
1 elongation  of  the  two  posterior  branches  of  the  bones  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  attached  to 
them,  this  bird  is  able  to  extend  the  tongue  a very  con- 
| siderable  distance  beyond  the  point  of  the  beak  ; the  end 
1 of  the  tongue  is  homy  and  hard  ; a large  and  long  gland  is 
situated  at  the  under  edge  of  the  lower  jaw’  on  each  aide, 
which  secretes  a glutinous  mucus,  and  transfers  it  to  the* 
inside  of  the  mouth  by  a slender  duct  With  this  glu- 
tinous mucus  the  end  of  the  tongue  is  always  covered,  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  conveying  food  into  the  month  hr 
contact.  So  unerring  is  the  aim  with  which  the  tongue  is 
darted  out,  and  so  certain  the  effect  of  the  adhesive 
moisture,  that  the  bird  never  fails  in  obtaining  its  object 
at  ever)  attempt.  So  rapid  also  is  the  action  n!  the  tong'u.; 

1 in  thus  conveying  food  into  its  mouth,  that  the  eye  is  un- 
I able  distinctly  to  follow  it,’ 
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Colonel  Montagu  says,  ‘We  were  enabled  to  examine  the 
manners  of  this  bird  minutely,  by  taking  a female  from  her 
nest,  and  confining  her  in  a cage  for  some  days.  A 
quantity  of  mould  with  emmets  and  their  eggs  was  given 
it ; and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  tongue  darted  for- 
ward and  retracted  with  such  velocity,  and  with  such  un- 
erring aim,  that  it  never  returned  without  an  ant  or  an 
egg  adhering  to  it,  not  transfixed  by  the  horny  point,  as 
some  have  imagined,  but  retained  by  a peculiar  tenacious 
moisture,  by  nature  provided  for  that  purpose.  While  it 
is  feeding,  the  body  js  motionless,  the  nead  only  is  turned 
to  every  side,  and  the  motion  of  the  tongue  is  so  rapid  that 
an  ant's  egg,  which  is  of  a light  colour  and  more  conspi- 
cuous than  the  tongue,  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
moving  towards  the  mouth  by  attraction,  as  a needle  flies 
to  a magnet.  The  bill  is  rarely  used  except  to  remove  the 
mould  in  order  to  get  more  readily  at  these  insects  ; where 
lire  earth  is  hollow,  the  tongue  is  thrust  into  all  the 
cavities  to  rouse  the  ants  : for  this  purpose  the  homy  ap- 
pendage is  extremely  serviceable  os  a guide  to  the  tongue. 
We  have  seen  the  Green  Woodpecker  take  it.s  food  in  a 
similar  manner.' 

The  nest  is  little  or  null,  the  smooth,  shilling,  white 
eggs— from  six  to  ten  in  number— being  generally  de- 
posited in  the  hole  of  a tree  on  the  decayed  wood.  The 
birds  are  remarkable  for  local  attachment,  as  the  following 
anecdote,  related  by  Mr.  Salmon,  will  prove  : — ‘I  wished,’ 
writes  that  gentleman,  ‘last  spring  to  obtain  the  eggs  of  a 
wryneck  to  place  in  ray  cabinet,  and  accordingly  watched 
very  closely  a pair  that  had  resorted  to  a garden  for  the 
purpose  of  incubation ; I soon  ascertained  that  they  had 
selected  a hole  in  an  old  decayed  apple-tree  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  entrance  to  which  was  so  small  as  not  to  admit 
niy  hand.  The  tree  being  hollow  and  decayed  at  the 
bottom  near  the  ground,  I was  enabled  to  reach  the 
nest  by  putting  my  arm  upwards,  and  I found,  on  with- 
drawing the  nest,  that  the  underneath  part  of  it  was  , 
composed  of  moss,  liair,  &c.,  having  every  appeai&nce  of 
an  old  nest  of  the  redstart’s  of  the  preceding  summer, 
which  I suspect  xvas  the  case : the  upper  part  was 
made  of  dried  roots.  The  nest  did  not  contain  any 
eggs,  and  I returned  it  by  thrusting  it  up  in  the  inside  of 
the  tree.  On  passing  by  the  same  tree  about  a week 
afterwards,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  observing  one  of 
the  birds  leaving  the  hole,  upon  which  I gently  withdrew 
the  nest,  and  was  much  gratified  at  finding  it  contained 
five  most  beautiful  glossy  eggs,  the  shells  of  which  were 
perfectly  white,  and  so  transparent  that  the  yolks  shone 
through,  giving  them  a delicate  pink  colour,  but  which  is 
loot  in  the  blowing.  I replaced  the  nest  and  visited  it 
during  the  ensuing  week,  and  was  induced,  out  of  curiosity, 
to  examine  it  again,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I found 
the  birds  had  not  deserted  the  note,  she  having  laid  six 
more  eggs  since.  I look  these  away,  and  was  obliged  to 
keep  them,  as  1 was  only  able  to  replace  the  nest  by  again 
thrusting  it  up  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  as  before,  which  1 
did.  I again  visited  the  spot  in  the  following  week,  and 
found  that  they  had  still  pertinaciously  adhered  to  their 
domicile,  having  further  laid  four  more  eggs.  I repeated  j 
the  experiment,  but  not  having  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  tree  until  ten  days  afterwards,  I thought  at  the  time 
that  the  nest  was  abandoned,  and  was  not  undeceived  until 
I had  again  withdrawn  the  nest,  having  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  endeavouring  to  frighten  the  old  bird  off  should 
she  be  on  the  nest,  which  1 found  was  the  case,  she  suf- 
fering me  to  null  the  nest  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree  before 
she  attempted  to  escape  : there  were  seven  eggs,  which 
were  slightly  sat  upon.  What  appears  to  me  extraordinary 
is,  that  the  bird  should  suffer  her  nest  to  be  disturbed  five 
times,  and  the  eggs  (amounting  altogether  to  twenty-two)  ! 
to  be  taken  away  at  four  different  periods  within  the 
month,  before  she  finally  abandoned  the  spot  she  had 
selected.’ 

Colonel  Montagu  says  that  the  wryneck  makes  a noise 
very  like  the  smaller  species  of  hawks,  frequently  repeating 
it  in  spring:  Mr.  Yurrell  describes  the  note  ;\s  a sliarp 
sound,  repeated  several  times,  and  not  unlike  the  whistle 
of  a kestrel. 

In  captivity  the  wryneck  is  a favourite,  and  the  bird 
soon  becomes  reconciled  to  the  half-reclaimed  state  in 
which  English  and  French  boys  are  fond  of  keeping  it,  | 
Inking  it  out  to  the  woods  with  a long  string  tied  to  its  leg, 
ami  suffering  it  to  ascend  trees  and  forage  for  food  geuc- 
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j rally,  within  the  length  of  its  tether,  and  letting  it  ciimb 
at  intervals  about  their  dress. 

; In  the  ' Portraits  d Oyseaux’  the  following  quatrain  is 
printed  under  the  cut  of  this  species : — 

' Trrrot  til  Ait  |ile  vml 
IS  uiiiitl  ft  non  tie  rorj>ut«-r.i<', 

Sa  tongue  Umgur  bun  'll-  Iryis  *1  r.tyt*  U Ulur, 

A)  ant  t'O  te  <lu  ittpenl  If  w-nti  tint.’ 


[ The  two  last  lines  are  very  nearly  a translation  from 
i Aristotle. 
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WUL8TAN,  otherwise  WULFSTAN,  or  sometimes 
WOL8TAN.  Of  these  names,  which  appear  to  be  only 
variations  tha  one  of  the  other,  there  arc  three  Anglo- 
Saxon  ecclesiastics  and  writers  of  more  or  less  celebrity. 

1.  Wolytan,  a monk  of  Winchester,  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, to  whom  all  the  three  forms  of  the  name  arc  given, 
is  the  author  of  a Latin  prose  Life  of  Bishop  EllieJwold, 
whose  disciple  he  had  been,  and  also  of  a work  in  Latin 
hexameter  verse  (with  a prologue  in  elegiacs)  on  the  mi- 
racles of  St.  Swithin.  Tnc  former,  which  is  a very  poor 
composition,  is  printed  in  the  5th  saeeuluni  of  Mabillon's 
4 Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Bcnedicti,'  fol.,  Paris,  1685, 
pp.  608-624.  Of  the  latter  only  the  introduction  has  been 
printed  (in  the  same  volume,  pp.  628-635) ; but  the  whole 
is  preserved  in  several  manuscript  copies.  The  verse, 
though  not  of  much  merit,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
t>est  Latin  poetry  known  to  have  been  produced  in  England 
in  that  age.  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  calls  Wolstan 
a cantor  of  the  church  of  Winchester,  says  that  he  also 
composed  an  exceedingly  useful  work  on  the  Harmony  of 
Tones;  but  that  is  no  longer  extant.  Bale  says  he  wrote 
a Life  of  King  Ethelwulf,  which  is  probably  a mistake. 

2.  Wclfstan,  who  wa*  not  a monk,  became  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1003,  holding  along  with  that  dignity 
the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  as  had  also  been  done  by  hia 
two  immediate  predecessor*,  and  died  in  1023.  There  is 
extant  in  MS.  a letter  addressed  by  him  in  Anglo-Saxon 
to  the  people  of  his  province ; and  he  is  supposed  by 
Wanley,  on  probable  grounds,  to  be  the  Lvpttt  Epnropu * 
to  whom  are  attributea  certain  sermons  or  homilies  of  this 
age  written  in  the  same  language.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  i*  printed,  with  a Latin  translation  and  notes  by 
William  EJstob,  in  the  * Dissertuho  Epistolary’  contained 
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in  tin*  third  volume  of  Hickey's  ‘ Thesaurtis.'fob.  170.1. 
pp.  99-106;  and  there  is  also  a separate  edition  of  the 
same  matter,  published,  in  folio,  at  Oxford,  in  1701.  There 
are  two  pastoral  letters  in  Anglo-Saxon  written  in  the 
name  of  Wull'stan,  by  one  (which  one  is  matter  of  dispute 
of  the  two  Alfrics,  with  both  of  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  well  acquainted:  they  are  stated  to  have  been  first 
composed  in  Latin,  and  then,  at  Wulfstan's  desire,  to  have 
been  translated  into  Saxon,  that  they  might  be  more  gene- 
rally useful. 

3.  Wulstan,  bishop  of  Worcester,  is  stated  by  his 
biographer.  William  of  Malmesbury,  to  have  been  born  at 
Icentun  in  Warwickshire,  to  a fair  estate  ; the  name  of 
his  father  was  Ethels! an,  that  of  his  mother  Wulfgiva. 
From  the  age  he  is  stated  to  have  attained  at  his  death, 
his  birth  must  have  happened  in  1007  or  1008.  He  began 
his  education  in  the  monastic  school  of  Evesham,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  more  distinguished  seminary  of 
Peterborough.  Having  at  the  usual  age  been  ordained  a 
presbyter,  he  soon  after  became  a monk  at  Worcester,  and 
gradually  rose  to  be  at  last  prior  of  the  monastery  there. 
In  1002  tie  became  bishop  of  Worcester  on  the  nomination 
of  Aid  red,  who,  having  been  two  years  before  removed 
from  that  see  to  the  archbishopric  ot  York,  had  attempted 
at  first,  as  bad  for  some  time  been  customary,  to  retain 
both  appointments,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  relinquish 
Worcester  in  consideration  of  only  being  permitted  to 
name  his  successor.  He  chose  Wul st an,  it  is  said,  con- 
ceiving that  his  mild  temper  and  simple  character  would 
prevent  him  from  offering  any  resistance  to  his  patron's 
appropriation  of  the  estates  ana  aggressions  upon  the  rights 
of  the  see.  But  this  turned  out  to  be  a great  mistake. 
Wulstan  proved  a very  dragon  of  a bishop,  and,  especially 
after  the  coming  over  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  to  whom 
he  very  politically  paid  court,  and  who  look  a great  fancy 
to  him,  he  not  only  set  Aid  red  at  complete  defiance,  but 
even  compelled  his  successor.  Archbishop  Thomas,  to  make 
restitution  to  the  see  of  Worcester  of  sundry  lands  or  pe- 
cuniary dues  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled  by  bis  prede- 
cessors the  prelates  of  York.  He  also  successfully  resisted 
the  claim  of  the  archbishop  of  York  to  a jurisdiction  over 
the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  got  that  bishopric  declared 
by  the  king  to  be  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  Wulstan 
continued  in  the  same  favour  with  Rufus  which  he  had 
enjoyed  with  his  father;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  new 
king's  reign,  old  as  he  was,  he  proved  very  serviceable  in 
putting  down  an  insurrection  of  the  adherents  of  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy,  defending  his  city  of  Worcester 
against  an  army  of  the  rebels  led  by  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery. Wulstan  almost  rebuilt  the  cathedral  of  Worcester 
from  the  foundation ; and  he  died  in  that  city,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1093.  Wulstan  is 
not  known  to  have  written  anything  either  in  Saxon  or 
Latin,  though  William  of  Malmesbury  states  that  he  was 
a ready  and  effective  speaker  in  the  former  language  ; but 
in  the  work  entitled  ‘ Antient  History,  English  and  French, 
exemplified  in  a regular  dissection  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle; 
l2mo.,  Lon.,  1830,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show'  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  portion  of  that  venerable  record  extend- 
ing from  a.d.  1034  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  There  are  two  accounts  of  Wulstan  by  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury : one  in  his  work  ‘ De  Gestis  I'ontifi- 
cura the  other  a separate  Life,  in  three  books,  which  is 

Sublished  in  the  second  volume  of  Wharton's  ‘ Anglia 
ten.' 

f Wright’s  Biographia  Brilannica  Literaria , vol.  i.1 
WURMSER.  DAGOBERT  - SIGISMUND,  COUNT 
OF,  a distinguished  Austrian  general,  was  bom  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  1724,  in  Alsace— the  territory  which 
now  constitutes  the  French  departments  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine.  He  commenced  his  military  career  in  the 
French  service,  ami  having  distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage  in  the  campaigns  of  1745-6-7,  was  raised  to  the 
tank  of  captain  in  the  cavalry.  His  father  having  re- 
solved to  settle  in  the  Austrian  states,  and  become  an 
Austrian  subject  in  1750,  Dagobeit  resigned  his  coin- 
mission  and  accompanied  him.  Such  emigrations  from 
the  French  Rhine  prov  inces  were  at  that  time  far  from  un- 
common: the  Alsatians,  though  French  subjects,  were 
then  unmixed  Germans;  indeed  the  century  which  has 
since  almost  elapsed  has  only  stripped  their  character  of 
its  German  nationality,  without  giving  them  a French 
one. 


Dagobert-Sigisraund  Wurmser  was  well  received  at 
Vienna.  Maria  Theresa  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  (Kammer-herr),  and,  what 
he  valued  more,  a troop  of  hussars,  which  he  continued  to 
command  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
After  the  battle  of  Prague  he  was  made  Major  ; after  that 
of  4*issa,  Colonel ; after  that  of  Hochkirken,  Major-ge- 
neral ; and  after  that  of  Leignitz  he  obtained  the  cross  of 
the  Older  of  Marin  Theresa.  His  kind  disposition  and  ge- 
nerosity rendered  lum  the  idol  of  both  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  command.  There  is  a story  told  of  him  illus- 
trative of  these  features  of  his  character.  Hearing,  after 
the  battle  of  Gorlitz,  that  a brave  but  poor  lieutenant  of 
cavalry  had  lost  his  horse  in  the  action,  Wurmser  sent  him 
one  of  the  best  in  his  stables,  with  a message  to  the 
effect  that,  having  sworn  this  horse  should  belong  to  one 
of  the  bravest  men  in  the  army,  he  begged  his  acceptance 
of  it. 

In  1773  Wurmser  became  proprietary  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  hussars  which  subsequently  bore  his  name  ; 
and,  when  the  war  broke  out  again  in  1778,  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  At  the  head  of  a body 
of  12,000  men,  he  broke  into  the  territory  of  Glatz,  and  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1779,  surprised  the  Prussians  at 
Kubelschwcrd  and  defeated  them,  taking  1200  prisoners. 
The  peace  of  Tetschen  arrested  his  victorious  career,  and 
the  collar  of  commander  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa 
was  the  reward  of  his  exploits  during  that  short  cam- 
paign. 

In  1787  he  was  appointed  general -commandant  of  the 
province  of  Galicia,  and  although  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
tremely averse  to  the  Austrian  yoke,  he  contrived  to  make 
himself  a personal  favourite.  The  emperor  Joseph  be- 
stowed on  him  the  appointment  of  feld-zcug-meister  'mas- 
ter of  the  ordnance  when  the  army  is  in  the  field;. 
Wurmser  was  not  employed  in  the  war  against  the  Turks 
in  1789. 

The  period  of  Wunnsers  career  which  obtained  for  him 
a Euiopean  reputation  commenced  in  1793.  In  February 
of  that  year  he  was  ordered  to  draw  together  an  army  m 
the  Breisgau.  By  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  in  a con- 
dition to  advance.  On  the  3rd  of  March  he  entered  Mann- 
heim and  Spire  ; and  attacked  the  rear-guard  of  (Justine, 
who  retreated  to  Landau.  Wurmser  pursued  him  as  far  as 
Landau,  whieh  he  summoned,  but  without  effect.  Falling 
back  upon  the  Rhine,  Wurmser  joined  the  prince  of  Condi 
at  Spire ; and  having  effected  a junction  with  the  Prussian 
army  of  observation  under  the  Dulse  of  Brunswick,  be  took 
up  a position  at  Germerxheim  to  assist  in  covering  the 
siege  of  Mayence.  After  the  capitulation  of  Mayence, 
Wurmser  again  pushed  forward  his  corps  to  the  environs 
of  Landau  ; attacked  the  fort  of  Jockmim,  and  advanced 
to  the  base  of  the  Vosges.  On  the  13th  of  October,  in 
concert  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  attacked  and 
forced  the  lines  of  Weissembourg.  Wurmser  pursued  the 
French  into  his  native  province;  occupied  Hagenau  : bom- 
barded Fort  Louis,  which  capitulated  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember ; took  up  a position  on  the  Sarre  ; and  pushed  on 
hi*  out  post  r to  Wnntzenau  in  the  vicinity  of  Strassburg. 
The  miscarriage  of  an  attack  by  his  right  on  the  bridge 
hampered  him  considerably;  and  the  Prussians  having 
failed  to  take  Landau,  which  they  were  too  long  of  attack- 
ing, he  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources.  Pichegru, 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
in  October,  ana  who  had  judiciously  adopted  a war  of  out- 
posts, sharpshooters,  and  sudden  surprises  well  adapted 
to  the  brave  but  raw  troops  under  his  command,  when 
opposed  to  steady  old  disciplined  troops,  harassed  him  in- 
cessantly. Wurmser  was  obliged  to  retire  within  the  linos 
which  he  had  established  on  the  Motter  during  his  ad- 
vance. The  fort  of  Frischweiler,  defended  by  the  elector- 
palatine,  was  forced  on  the  22nd  of  December,  and  nothing 
prevented  the  French  from  overwhelming  Wurmser.  His 
men  gave  way  in  utter  confusion  at  all  points,  and  he  was 
only  able  to  collect  the  wreck  of  his  army  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Having  succeeded  in  the  course  of 
January,  1794.  in  re-establishing  something  like  organiza- 
tion among  them,  he  hastened  to  Vienna,  where  the  em- 
peror by  numerous  marks  of  his  esteem  sought  to  express 
his  conviction  tliat  Wurmser’s  reverses  were  owing  solely 
to  tile  faults  of  others. 

Six  months  Inter  Wurmser  was  again  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  An  accident  revealed 
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to  him  the  secret  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Prince 
of  Conde  and  Pichegru.  That  Austria  should  have  made 
no  effort  to  turn  that  negotiation  to  account  was  not  sur- 
prising. In  the  sincerity  of  the  republican  general  that 
power  could  have  little  confidence,  and  in  Uie  judgment 
of  the  Prince  of  Cond£  still  less.  Besides  the  anxu^y  of 
Condi  and  Pichegru  to  keep  their  intercourse  a secret 
from  the  Austrian  government  was  of  itself  suspicious. 
The  conspiracy  was  allowed  by  Wurmaer,  the  archduke 
Charles*  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  take  its  course,  and 
it  led  to  nothing  but  its  very  natural  termination  in  the 
ruin  of  the  general  who  had  intrigued  with  the  enemies  of 
his  country  to  subvert  the  government  from  which  he  held 
his  commission.  Wurmser  defeated  the  French  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Neckar,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  October. 
1794,  and  entered  Mannheim ; the  citadel  surrendered 
after  a bombardment  which  lasted  a few  days. 

On  the  1st  of  January.  1790,  Wurmser  received  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  Hostilities  did 
not  recommence  that  year  till  the  month  of  May.  On  the 
1.7th  of  June  Wurmser  gave  way  before  the  attack  of  Moreau 
and  abandoned  FrankenthaJ.  The  Austrian  cabinet,  which 
had  relinquished  the  idea  of  assuming  the  offensive  in 
Alsace  and  on  the  Rhine,  ordered  him  to  move  thirty  thousand 
of  the  best  troops  in  the  army  under  his  command  without 
delay  upon  the  north  of  Italy.  An  opponent  full  of  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  and  the  resources  of  genius  awaited 
the  sexagenarian  here. 

On  the  29th  of  July  Wurmser  advanced  towards  Mantua. 
He  drove  in  the  French  outposts  on  the  Logo  di  Garda; 
but  Bonaparte,  having  abruptly  broken  up  the  siege  of 
Mantua  to  precipitate  himself  on  his  adversary,  met  and  beat 
him  at  Lonato  on  the  3rd  of  August,  at  Castiglione  on  the 
5th,  then  at  Roveredo,  and  on  the  8th  at  the  gorges  of  the 
Brent  a.  The  Austrian  general,  far  from  despairing,  made 
an  attempt  upon  Verona;  but,  repulsed  by  General  Kil- 
mainc,  he  retreated  along  the  Adige  with  5000  foot  and 
15,000  cavalry;  and,  after  evading  two  French  divisions 
detached  to  watch  his  motions*  threw  himself  into  Mantua. 
This  place  was  vigorously  and  skilfully  defended  by  Wumi- 
ser  ; but  the  defeat  of  the  troops  under  Alvinzy,  want  of 
provisions,  and  sickness  among  the  garrison,  forced  him  to 
surrender  on  the  2nd  of  February.  1797.  Bonaparte,  with 
that  chivalrous  spirit  which  marked  his  early  career,  left 
the  veteran  entire  personal  liberty, saying  that  he  respected 
his  veajrs,  and  did  not  wish  to  make  him  the  victim  of  the 
intriguers  who  would  doubtless  avail  themselves  of  his 
abeenc  e to  undermine  him  at  Vienna.  Wurmser  repaid 
the  generosity  of  the  French  general  in  kind  ; having  de- 
tected a plot  to  poison  Bonaparte,  he  put  him  upon  h is  guard. 

On  Wurmscr's  return  to  Vienna,  the  emperor  appointed 
him  governor  of  Hungary,  with  a salary  of  14.000  florins. 
He  did  not  however  survive  to  take  possession  of  his  ^go- 
vernment, dying  at  Vienna  in  the  month  of  June,  1797. 
He  was  never  married:  his  estates  and  tumours  were  in- 
herited by  a nephew. 

The  • Memorial  de  St.-Hclcne  ’ erroneously  attributes  to 
Wurmser  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  which  he  never  at- 
tained. His  military  skill  is  unquestionable,  notwithstand- 
ing his  career  during  the  revolutionary  war  was  an  almost 
unbroken  series  of  reverses.  It  was  his  fate  to  command 
at  a time  when  the  revolutionary  fervour  for  a time  broke 
through  all  the  calculations  of  tacticians.  Time  has  shown 
that  this  preternatural  stimulus  must  wear  itself  out,  and 
organised  discipline  re- assert  its  ascendency*  Wurmser 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  soldiers  of 
Europe  during  the  period  of  the  army's  reverses.  Even 
defeat  did  not  for  a moment  obscure  his  personal  merits ; 
ami  to  the  hopeful  and  persevering  turn  of  mind  of  Wurmser, 
the  archduke  Charles,  Bluchcr,  and  a few  others,  it  was 
in  gioat  measure  owing  that  discipline  and  tactical  skill 
survived  to  assert  their  due  influence  when  the  maniacal 
revolutionary  period  had  passed  over.  Personally  Win  niser 
was  brave,  frank,  and  benevolent,  with  a strong  devotional 
turn.  To  his  honour  let  it  be  remembered  that,  although 
a strenuous  Roman  Catholic,  he  unceasingly  asserted  the 
right  of  Protestant  soldiers  in  the  Austrian  army  to  perfect 
religious  freedom. 

(The  outline  of  incidents  in  this  sketch  of  Wurmser  is 
taken  from  the  lives  of  Wurmser,  Pichegru,  Cond£,  and 
Bonaparte,  in  the  • Biographic  Universelle’  and  its  supple- 
ment, checked  by  reference  to  the  writings  of  Napoleon, 
Jomini,  the  archduke  Charles,  &c.) 


WURTEMBERG.  This  kingdom  is  situated  m the  south- 
west of  Germany,  between  47®  35'  and  49®  35#  N.  lat.  and 
8®  1.V  and  10®  30'  E.  long.  It  is  almost  wholly  surrounded 
by  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  on  the  east,  and  by  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden  on  the  west,  these  two  states  meeting  on 
the  northern  frontier;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by 
Switzerland  and  the  take  of  Constance.  Its  greatest 
length  from  south  to  north,  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to 
Simmeringen,  is  about  MO  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  from  Nercsheim  and  Bopfmgcn  to  Her- 
rcnwald,  nearly  100  miles.  The  area  is  variously  stated  at 
7460  and  7540  square  miles.  The  principalities  of  Hohen- 
lohc  Hechingcn  and  llohcnlolie  Sigmanngen  are  almost 
wholly  surrounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtembcrg.  ** 

Face  of  the  Country ; Soil;  Climate. — Wurteraberg  is*  for 
the  most  part,  mountainous;  on  the  east  the  Swabian  Alb 
or  Alp  enters  the  country,  and  the  western  border  is 
covered  by  the  Sehwarzwald  (the  Black  Forest),  both  of 
which  send  out  branches  in  all  directions.  The  Schwarz- 
wald  runs  from  south  to  north,  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and 
to  the  Vosges  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  that  river. 
It  begins  between  Eglisau  and  Basle,  and  extends  to  ])ur- 
}ach  and  Pforzheim  ; its  length  is  about  83  miles,  and 
its  mean  breadth  14  miles.  On  the  west  side  its  declivity 
is  steep  and  precipitous  towards  the  valley  of  the  Rhine; 
on  the  east  it  slopes  gradually  towards  the  central  part  of 
W iirtemberg.  It  consists  chiefly  of  granite  and  sandstone, 
and  is  intersected  by  many  well-watered  valleys.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Upper  or  Southern  and  the  Lower  or 
Northern  Sehwarzwald.  The  former,  which  is  the  most 
considerable,  with  its  vast  masses  of  rock,  its  fearful  preci- 
)ices  and  abysses,  is  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden ; the 
ugliest  points  are  the  Feldberg,  4600  feet,  and  the  Belchen, 
43*0  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  summits  of 
these  two  mountains  are  hardly  three  months  in  the  year 
free  from  snow.  The  northern  part,  belonging  to  Wiirtem- 
berg,  is  not  so  elevated ; the  highest  points  are  the  Hornis- 
gritide,  3640  feet  high,  and  the  Rossbiihl,  2940  feet  high. 
The  Dobel  is  the  highest  cultivated  part  of  the  Sehwarzwald. 
The  Alb,  or  Alp,  is  entirely  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtcmberg 
(excepting  a small  part  of  it  which  is  in  Hohenzollern),  and 
runs  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Its  length  is  between 
80  ami  90  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  9 to  18  miles, 
between  the  Neckar  and  the  Danube.  On  the  north-west 
side  it  is  steep,  but  on  the  south-east  side  gradually  declines 
into  undulating  hills.  Though  not  so  elevated  as  the 
Sehwarzwald,  it  is  more  bleak  and  inclement.  There  are 
several  large  caverns  in  the  limestone  of  the  Alp.  The 
Ncbelhohlc  near  Pfiillingen  is  600  feet  long,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  explored,  and  divided  into  several  chambers, 
some  of  them  50  feet  high.  Both  the  roof  and  the  sides  are 
covered  with  beautiful  stalactites,  which  have  a magnificent 
effect  by  torch-light.  The  Carlshdhle  near  Erpfingen  was 
discovered  on  the  30th  May,  1834.  It  is  568  feet  long, 
divided  into  seven  chambers,  from  3 to  22  feet  high,  the 
walls  of  which  arc  covered  with  white  shining  stalactites. 
A quantity  of  bones,  vessels,  and  utensils,  doubtless  of 
Roman  origin,  were  found  in  the  cavern,  whence  it  seems 
that  it  must  have  been  known  at  a former  period,  and  pro- 
bably served  as  a place  of  refuge. 

There  arc  wide  and  fertile  valleys,  the  principal  of 
which  are  that  of  the  Neckar  (the  Neckarthal)  and  that 
of  the  Danube  (the  Donauthal)  from  Tiittlingen  fo 
Ulra.  The  diversity  of  mountain  and  valley,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  com- 
bine to  produce  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  scenery, 
mid  render  Wurtcmberg  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Central 
Europe,  and  worthy  to  be  called  the  garden  of  Germany. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Neckar  and  the  Danube,  into 
which  almost  all  the  other  rivers  discharge  themselves. 

. The  Neckar  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Alp,  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  country,  which  it  traverses  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  enters  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden  at  Gundel- 
sheirn,  which  it  crosses  till  it  falls  into  the  Rhine.  From 
its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Rhine  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  is  100  miles;  hut  it  has  so  many  windings 
that  the  length  of  its  course  is  250  miles,  of  which  190 
are  in  Wurtcmberg.  At  its  sources  it  is  2150  feet,  at  Gun- 
delsheim  432  feet,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  Rhine 
284  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  affluents,  both 
on  the  right  and  left  banks,  arc  numerous ; the  prin- 
cipal arc  : on  the  right  side — the  Kocher,  a considerable 
river,  which  lias  a course  of  UK)  miles;  the  Rems;  the 
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Eyach ; and  the  Ja;r»t : on  the  left  hide — the  Ena,  which  | 
has  a course  of  UK  miles,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  1 
Neckar  at  Berigheim  has  a volume  of  water  nearly  equal 
to  that  river.  The  Danube,  which  rises  in  Baden,  enters 
Wiirtemberg  at  Tuttlingen,  and  crossing  the  kingdom  in  n 
generally  north-easterly  direction  to  Ulni,  enters  Bavaria. 
The  chief  affluent  is  the  I Her.  which  joins  it  on  the  right 
side  near  Ulm.  There  are  numerous  other  rivers,  some  of 
which  are  tributaries  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Main,  and  two 
small  streams  flow  into  the  Hike  of  Constance.  This  is 
the  only  considerable  lake  in  the  kingdom,  which  however 
only  touches  a small  portion  of  Wiirtemberg  on  the 
southern  frontier.  The  small  lakes  are  numerous.  The 
Fideisee  is  about  5 miles  long  and  as  many  broad. 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  except  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  Alp  and  the  Schwarzwald,  where  the  sub- 
stratum is  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 

The  climate  is,  on  the  v.holo,  temperate  ami  mild, 
with  great  difference  however  arising  from  the  clevalion 
of  some  parts  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  north-west 
parts,  es|H‘eiaily  about  the  Neckar,  have  a climate  as 
warm  as  almost  any  part  of  Germany,  where  the  vine 
flourishes  and  fin*  fruit  is  grown;  whereas  the  summits 
of  the  Alp  and  the  Schwarzwald  are  too  cold  to  pioduce 
corn,  and  are  covered  with  forests  and  pastures.  The 
climate  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  mild. 

Natural  Production*. — Of  domestic  animals,  according 
to  Fischer's  work,  * Wiirtemberg  and  its  Inhabitant.-,  pub- 
lished in  18;>7,  there  were  oxen  132,988,  cows  381.UOU, 
young  cattle  281.5U0;  sheep  580,000,  of  which  about 
100,000  are  Spanish  Merino,  and  140,000  of  the  improved 
breed  (the  total  number  is  doubtless  greater  at  this  time, 
1843,. ; swine  170.700,  goats  21,440,  asses  750,  horses 
93, IKK).  The  breed  of  horses  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  care  of  the  government  since  the  peace,  particularly 
by  the  encouragement  given  by  the  king.  The  very 
rigorous  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  game  had  caused 
the  wild-boars,  deer,  and  hares  in  particular,  to  multiply 
to  such  a degree  as  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  farmers. 
But  the  judicious  and  equitable  measures  of  the  reigning 
prince  hare  completely  put  an  end  to  this  nuisance  ; 
an  ordinance,  issued  in  1H 17,  commands  the  wild  boars  to 
be  extirpateil  in  the  forests,  and  to  be  confined  to  the  en- 
closed parks  ; the  deer  to  be  diminished  so  as  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  forests ; and  especially  the 
numbers  of  hares  to  be  reduced.  There  are  still  a few  stags 
and  deer  in  the  forests,  as  well  as  foxes,  badgers,  some  wild 
cats,  squirrels,  martens,  and  weasels.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  is 
abundant,  and  also  game  and  wild-fowl,  as  pheasants,  par- 
ti idges,  wild  geese  and  ducks,  quails,  bustards,  woodcocks, 
snipes  a»d  fieldlaics.  Birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  eagle,  the 
\ ulturc,  and  the  lulcon,  are  very  rare.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies of  owls,  which  are  very  numerous.  Singing  birds  abound 
in  all  the  forests.  Tiie  many  small  lakes  or  mere*,  and  all  the 
rivers,  yield  a great  variety  of  fish,  which  arc  a source  of 
considerable  profit.  In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  bees  are 
kept ; there  are  in  all  about  70,000  hives.  Within  these  few 
years  silk-worms  have  been  introduced,  with  every  prospect 
of  success.  Leeches  are  bred  in  ponds  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  and  edible  snails  in  separate  re^eivoirs. 

Agriculture* — The  whole  of  the  public  and  private  pro- 
perty contains — 

W«rtcmWig  Arm. 

].  Cultivated  land 

Arable,  about  . . 2,440,0tK) 

Meadows  , . . 738.000 

Gardens  . . . 14H.U00 

Vineyards  • . • 84.777 

2.  Forests  , . . 1,798,314 

3.  Uncultivated  land,  pasture,  &c.  350,000 

4.  Quarries,  mines,  peat-moors, 

lakes,  and  meres  . . 8,000 

Wiirtemberg  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  Ger- 
many, and  agriculture  is  on  the  whole  carried  on  upon  a 
good  system;  the  want  ot  sufficient  manure  is  however  a 
real  drawback.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
uring  the  present  reign  by  enclosing  commons,  and  the 
institution  of  prizes  for  inventions  or  discoveries  useful  to 
agriculture.  On  the  20th  of  September  there  is  an  annual 
tele  at  Cannsladt,  like  our  cattle-shows,  at  which  prizes 
are  given.  A manifest  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle 
and  horses  is  remarked  at  every  new  cattle-show. 

The  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  are  chiefly  spelt,  maize, 


oats  and  barley,  besides  rye.  ami  some  wheat.  There  is 
usually  a surplus  of  400.1KXJ  bushels  for  exportation.  The 
other  agricultural  productions  are  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
potatoes  .introduced  by  the  Waldenses  in  1710  , flax, 
lieinp,  rape-seed,  poppies,  boos,  and  tobacco.  Fodder  of 
many  kinds  is  abundant.  Of  the  vineyards  more  than 
three-fifths  are  in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  and  formerly 
all  the  wines  of  the  kingdom  were  called  Neckar  wines ; 
but  since  the  acquisition  of  new  territories  there  are  the 
Tauber  and  I.ake  (r.e.  of  Constance)  wines,  which  are  very 
diffeunt  from  the  Neckar  wines,  rather  resembling 
I Rhenish.  Memminger  says  1822  that  the  Neckar  wines 
seemed  to  have  degenerated.  He  ascribes  this  to  the 
attempt  made  by  the  government,  in  1748-1750.  to  improve 
the  quality  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  vines,  which 
were  obtained  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  from 
Greece  and  Persia ; but  the  soil  not  being  suited  to  them, 
the  experiment  has  not  only  failed,  but  the  mixture  has 
even  deteriorated  the  quality  of  the  wine.  Since  Mctn- 
minger  wrote  much  lias  been  done  to  recover  the  antient 
reputation  of  the  Neckar  wines.  Wiirtemberg  having  been 
enlarged  by  countries  that  produce  little  wine,  there  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  home  consumption,  and  more  is  now  im- 
ported than  exported.  4 Horticulture  and  agriculture,’  says 
, Fischer,  “are  so  hletided,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a dts- 
i tinction ; horticulture,  properly  so  called,  has  made  great 
j progress  within  a few  years.  Though  the  cultivation  of 
’ fruit  is  general  in  the  whole  kingdom,  even  on  the  Schwarz- 
I wald  ami  the  Alp.  and  almost  all  the  high  roads  are  bor- 
dered with  fruit-tree*,  there  is  much  room  for  improvc- 
| ment  in  the  quality  of  the  finer  sorts,  to  which  the  newly 
i instituted  Pomologies)  Society  is  expected  materially  to 
contribute. 

The  inetalB  and  minerals  arc  copper,  lend,  zinc,  and 
iron  (at  least  5000  tons  annually),  marble,  alabaster, 
millstones,  freestone,  gypsum,  quartz,  garnets,  tourmalins, 
amethysts,  chrysolites,  rock-crystal,  agate,  chalcedony, 
camel'ian,  opal,  jasper,  porcelam  earth,  potters'-elay, ba-ait, 
fullers' -earth,  chalk,  marl,  coals,  but  not  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  salt.  The  salt-works  are  the  property  of 
government,  which  has  the  monopoly  of  the  salt-trade ; 
the  annual  produce  is  24.000  tons.  Most  of  the  Swiss  re- 
ceive their  supply  of  salt  from  Wiirtemberg,  according  to 
specific  conventions. 

Manufacture*. — There  are  manufactures  of  almost  every 
description,  and  though  not  on  so  extensive  a scale  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  Germany,  they  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  extraordinary  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace  in  1815.  The  prin- 
cipal ar  e linen,  woollen  cloths,  calicoes,  silks,  lace,  hosiery, 
muslin,  carpets,  leather,  jiorcelain,  earthenware,  all  kinds 
of  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  and  also  of  gold  and  silver, 
tobacco,  tobacco-pipes,  and  gunpowder;  there  are  like- 
wise numerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  manufactories 
of  chemicals.  In  works  of  art,  as  painting,  sculpture,  en- 
graving, lithography,  Wiirtemberg  ranks  among  those 
states  which  by  tiie  judicious  encouragement  of  their 
governments  have  made  a great  advance  within  a few 
years. 

f'omtnerre. — Though  Wiirtemberg  cannot  be  properly 
called  a commercial  country,  it  has  a very  considerable 
and  profitable  trade.  The  exports  consist  both  of  Ihe 
natural  productions  and  manufactures,  homed  cattle, 
hoiscs,  sheep,  bait,  com,  timber,  raw  hides,  wool,  garden- 
seeds,  millstones,  and  saltpetre;  gold  and  silver  article*, 
leather,  hats,  paper,  white-lead,  tobacco,  oil,  chemicals, 
vinegar,  and  printed  books. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a free  trade  within  the  states 
composing  the  German  Customs'  Union  (Der  Zol!vemn\  to 
which  Wiirtemberg  belongs,  it  is  impossible  to  state  pre- 
cisely the  total  amount  of  the  export  trade.  It  was  for- 
merly eighteen  millions  of  florins  (nearly  two  millions 
sterling  . The  imports  consist  of  raw  materials  which  the 
kingdom  does  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity,  cotton 
and  cotton  manufactures,  silks,  glass  wares,  wine,  fruit, 
cheese,  china,  earthenware,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial  pro- 
duce. There  is  likewise  a very  great  transit  trade.  The 
inland  navigation  is  important,  especially  on  the  Neckar, 
which  becomes  navigable  at  Cannstadt : above  200U  ships 
are  employed  in  it. 

Population ; Religion. — With  the  exception  of  about 
12, (NX)  Jews  and  a few  families  of  Waldenses,  and  some 
foreigners,  the  population  is  entirely  German,  partly 
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Sunburn,  paitly  Franconian,  according  as  they  originally 
belonged  to  those  two  circles,  the  dialect  of  which  they  re- 
tain. ‘ They  arc,’  says  Fischer,  *n  robust  good-looking 
race  of  men,  hut  of  late  years  the  health  of  the  women  in 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  has  been  less  vigorous  than 
formerly,  and  especially  in  the  Roththal  and  Kocheithal, 
where  swollen  necks  and  goitres  are  extremely  common. 
The  main  feature  of  the  character  of  the  people  is  good- 
nature, rather  phlegmatic  than  lively ; they  are  honest, 
faithful,  and  loyal ; but  the  long  wars,  the  heavy  taxes,  the 
injudicious  police  measures,  and  the  licentious  spirit  of  the 
times  have  lmd  a pernicious  influence  on  their  character  and 
morals.  To  these  circumstances  we  may  ascribe  the  very  ex- 
traordinary’ number  of  robberies  and  other  great  crimes ; 
and  the  cause  of  a dissolute  and  lawless  course  of  life  may 
be  found  perhaps  in  the  too  great  leniency  which  is  shown 
towards  the  guilty.’  With  respect  to  religion  the  majority 
are  Protestants:  the  proportion  in  1834  was  as  follows:— 


Protestants 
Ho mau  Catholics 
Jews 

Nut  specified 


1,124,921 

498,290 

22,206 

177 


1,634,654 

The  annual  increase  by  the  excess  of  births  is  above 
9000 ; but  as  the  loss  by  emigration  much  exceeds  what  is 
added  by  immigration,  the  annual  increase  is  not  above 
7500. 

Education. — Wiirtemberg  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  countries  in  Germany  ; it  has  given  birth 
to  the  most  profound  thinkers,  to  some  of  the  greatest 
poets,  and  there  are  few  states  in  Germany  which  have 
furnished  so  many  eminent  men  to  the  pulpit  and  to  prac- 
tical life  as  Wiirtemberg.  For  this  it  is  chiefly  indebted 
to  its  good  institutions  for  education,  of  which  it  pro- 
bably has  more  than  any  other  country  of  equal  extent  in 
the  world. 

There  is  not  a parish  without  its  school,  and  the  number 
of  children  attending  the  schools  is  one  in  six  of  the  entire 
population,  a much  larger  proportion  than  in  England  and 
Fiance.  There  is  a university  at  Tfibingen,  with  about 
800  students,  seven  gymnasia,  four  Jyceums,  seventy-eight 
Latin  schools,  one  superior  evangelical  seminary  at  Tu- 
bingen, fifty-four  inferior  evangelical  theological  semi- 
naries, four  seminaries  for  Roman  Catholic  priests,  one 
seminary  for  evangelical  and  one  for  Roman  Catholic 
schoolmasters,  twenty-four  schools  of  philology  and  sciences, 
1470  evangelical  and  787  Roman  Catholic  parish  or  district 
schools,  and  others  for  particular  objects,  e.  g.  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  for  drawing,  &c.  According  to 
law,  every  child  is  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  six 
years  to  that  of  fourteen,  and  afterwards  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  Sunday-school  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
private  literary  societies  are  numerous. 

Revenue. — The  finances  are  in  a prosperous  condition  ; 
the  budget  is  voted  for  three  years;  the  estimated  annual 
expenditure  is  something  more  than  nine  millions  of  florins, 
and  the  ways  and  means  were  calculated  in  1835  to  afford  a 
small  surplus  of  only  0000  or  7000  florins ; at  the  end  of  the 
three  yearn,  in  1838,  it  was  found  however  that  the  revenue 
had  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  4,731,000  florins,  so  that 
the  government  was  able  to  takeoff  some  taxes  atul  pay  off 
a poition  of  the  public  debt.  The  debt  amounted  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1838,  to  24,354.202  florins,  almost  the  whole 
(23,378,000  florins)  at  4 per  cent. 

The  Army. — Every  subject  of  Wiirtemberg  is  liable  to 
serve  ns  soon  as  he  has  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and 
he  has  to  serve  six  years.  Tin*  army  consists  of  eight  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  four  of  cavalry,  two  battalions  of  artil- 
lery, two  garrison  companies,  and’ a squadron  of  yagers ; in 
all  18,988  men,  including 387  officers  : this  is  the  war  esta- 
blishment ; but  in  time  of  peace  only  between  5000  and 
6000  men  arc  embodied. 

Constitution. — Wiirtemberg  is  an  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  king  governs  according  to  the  existing  "constitution, 
which  was  happily  completed  in  1819  by  the  present  king. 
TIis  father  had  drawn  up  a constitution  in  1815,  and  con- 
voked an  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  to  which 
he  presented  it,  fully  expecting  that  it  would  be  joyfully  ac- 
cepted ; but  the  assembly  rejected  it,  and,  all  negotiations 
having  failed,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  work  unfinished 
%t  his  death,  in  1816,  to  his  son  and  successor,  who,  for 


above  two  years,  was  equally  unsuccessful,  but  in  1819  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  agree  with  the  estates  on  a const! 
tut  ion  which  has  given  general  .satisfaction.  According  to 
this  constitution  Wiirtemberg  is  a constitutional  represen 
talive  kingdom,  with  a diet  or  parliament,  consisting  of 
two  chambers.  The  chambers  have  a share  in  the  legis- 
lature, have  the  right  of  presenting  addresses  and  petitions 
to  the  king,  and  of  granting  taxes.  No  law  can  be  altered 
or  abiogatcd  without  their  consent.  The  king's  person  is 
inviolable,  and  be  is  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  go- 
vernment ; but  all  his  ordinances  must  be  countersigned 
by  the  minister  to  whose  department  they  relate,  and  who 
is’  responsible  for  them.  The  crown  is  Hereditary  in  the 
direct  male  line,  according  to  the  order  of  primogeniture ; 
and  if  the  male  line  becomes  extinct,  in  the  female  line. 
Hie  constitution  secures  to  the  subject  every  reasonable 
degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  Christians  of  the  Lu- 
theran, Calvinistic,  and  Roman  Catholic  faith  being  placed 
on  a footing  of  perfect  equality-  The  liberty  of  the  press 
was  indeed  much  restricted,  if  not  abolished,  by  a decision 
of  theGeunan  diet  of  the  10th  of  October,  1819,  to  which 
Wiirtemberg,  as  a member  of  the  German  Confederation, 
was  bound  to  conform.  Wiirtemberg  has  the  sixth  place 
in  the  German  diet,  and  has  four  votes  in  the  Full  council. 
Its  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  is  13.995 
men,  viz.  infantry,  11,856;  cavalry,  1750;  artillery,  724 ; 
with  24  pieces  of  cannon  and  115  pontoneers.  Its  annual 
contribution  to  the  chancer)’  of  the  Confederation  is  200ft 
florins. 

History. — At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the 
Alemanni  appeared  in  the  country,  afterwards  called 
Suabia,  as  successful  and  dreaded  enemies  of  the  Romans ; 
but  in  496  the  Alemanni  were  overcome  by  the  Franks 
under  Clovis.  This  country,  ns  a part  of  Australia,  sub- 
sequently belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  under 
whose  kings  it  was  governed  by  dukes.  About  this  time 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Germany  (Alemannia;. 
When  Germany  was  governed  by  kings  of  its  own  nation, 
we  find  Suabia  under  dukes,  who  were  often  changed  ; and. 
according  to  the  policy  of  those  times,  the  emperor's  own 
sons  were  often  put  in  their  place.  When  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  who  had  become  dukes  of 
Suabia,  had  acquired  the  Imperial  crown,  they  caused 
Suabia  to  be  governed  by  members  of  their  family.  Philip 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  decline  of  his  house,  since,  in 
order  to  gain  adherents  as  emperor,  he  sold  and  gave  away 
a great  part  of  the  hereditary  estates,  and  thus  created  a 
great  number  of  petty  principalities  in  this  part  of  Ger- 
many. With  the  death  of  Conradin,  in  12G8,  the  duchy  of 
Suabia  was  entirely  ruined,  and  the  subsequent  attempt  of 
Rudolph  I.  to  restore  it  was  fruitless,  for  most  of  the  petty 
lords  maintained  their  independence.  Ulrich,  count  of 
Wiirtemberg,  who  reigned  from  12-16  to  1265,  is  Ihe 
acknowledged  founder  of  the  family  now  on  Ihe  throne. 
The  accounts  up  to  his  time  are  little  more  than 
mere  names,  and  so  vague  and  uncertain,  that  it  is  not 
even  positively  known  who  was  Ulrich’s  Father.  He  died 
in  1260,  and  left  his  dominions,  considerably  enlarged,  to 
his  two  sons,  of  whom  Ulrich  II.  died  in  1279,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Eberhard,  who  was  a minor  only 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Eberhard,  who  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  * The  Illustrious,’  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
princes  of  his  line,  and  his  long  reign  was  marked  by  great 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  time  at  which  these  two  bro- 
thers commenced  their  reign  was  that  in  which  no  law 
had  any  force  but  the  right  of  the  strongest  [das  Faust- 
recht).  This  state  of  things  was  exactly  suited  to  the 
restless  and  daring  spirit  of  Eberhard.  whose  motto  was, 
‘ God's  friend  ; everybody's  enemy.’  Above  all  he  made 
the  Imperial  cities,  which  were  rising  in  importance,  feel 
the  weight  of  his  arm;  for,  like  the  petty  lords  they  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  duchy  to 
make  themselves  independent ; but  their  increasing  wealth 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  jealousy  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  1 War  of  the  Cities,’  continued  with  little  in- 
terruption for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  At  first  he 
headed  a confederacy  against  Rudolph  I.,  in  which,  alter 
partial  successes,  he  was- on  the  point  of  ruin,  when  peace 
wm  brought,  about,  in  1287,  by  the  mediation  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz.  Eberhard  submitted  to  the  emperor ; 
but  fresh  disputes  arose  between  him  and  the  emperors 
Rudolph  ami  Albrecht,  which  however  were  terminated 
by  an  amicable  arrangement  in  1304  The  country 
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suffered  dreadfully  by  this  continued  warfare.  On  the 
death  of  Albrecht,  in  1308,  Kberhard  was  a candidate  for 
the  German  crown  ; but  the  prince*,  dreading  his  ambition 
and  rapacity,  elected  Henry,  count  of  Luxemburg-  Tire 
new  emperor  held  his  first  diet  at  Speyer  (Spires},  and 
Kberharu  was  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Imperial  cities.  He  appeared  indeed,  lmt 
with  a suite  of  200  horse,  and  withdrew,  declaring  that  he 
was  nobody's  vassal.  lie  was  then  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  and  an  army  was  sent  to  enforce  tire  decree. 
Kberhard  defended  himself  bravely,  but  his  enemies  were 
too  powerful : in  two  years  they  got'  possession  of  the  whole 
country,  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  escape  and  seek 
refuge  with  his  brother  in-law,  the  margrave  Rudolph  of 
Baden,  who  concealed  him  in  a tower.  The  enemy  com- 
mitted unbounded  excesses,  even  violating  the  sepulchres 
of  the  dead.  Bui  Henry  dying  in  1313,  Kberhard’*  enemies 
were  discouraged,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  brother-in-law 
he  speedily  recovered  the  whole  of  his  territory.  He 
was  now  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  in  the  last  years  of  his 
reign  acquired  considerable  additions  to  his  dominions.  At 
the  close  of  his  life  he  got  into  a dispute  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  a defeat  experienced  by  his  son  in  attacking 
the  castle  of  Reichenberg  hastened  nis  death  in  1323,  alter 
a most  eventful  reign  of  sixty  years  (*>.  from  his  father's 
death). 

Eberhard's  son.  Ulrich  III.,  was  of  a pacific  temper,  who 
however  could  not  avoid  some  disputes  with  hi*  neigh- 
bours. During  his  reign  the  country  was  afflicted  with 
severe  drought,  swarms  of  locusts  (1339),  a terrible  earth- 
quake, a most  dreadful  famine,  and  the  plague  (1342). 
All  these  misfortunes  were  ascribed  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
cruelly  persecuted.  Ulrich  made  some  important  acqui- 
sition* of  territory.  He  died  in  134-1,  leaving  two  sons,  Kber- 
hard II.  and  Ulrich  III.  After  reigning  together  eighteen 
years,  Ulrich  wished  to  have  the  country  divided  between 
them,  which  Kberhard  wisely  prevented  ; and  Ulrich  dying 
w ithout  children  in  13CG,  Eber hard  reigned  alone.  He  was 
of  the  same  warlike  and  enterprising  spirit  as  his  grandfather, 
and  was  engaged  till  the  ena  of  his  life  (1392  in  perpetual 
feuds,  on  which  account  he  was  sumamed  * The  Quarrel- 
some.’ 

Kberhard  II.  left  agrandson.Eberhardlll^who  was  called 
‘ The  Peaceable,’  for  he  never  had  recourse  to  arms  unless 
compelled  to  do  so : this  was  a great  blessing  to  the  country ; 
but  the  extravagant  splendour  of  his  court  occasioned  the 
most  ruinous  expenditure,  and  compelled  him  to  sell  or 
mortgage  many  of  the  acquisitions  of  his  predecessors. 
He  died  in  1417.  His  son  Kberhard  IV.  reigned  only  two 
years,  and  left  two  sons,  who  were  under  the  guardianship 
of  their  mother  till  one  of  them  attained  his  majority, 
which  was  fixed  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  governed 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  brother  till  the  two  were 
of  age,  in  1433;  but  family  differences,  fomented  by  their 
mother,  led  in  that  year  to  the  division  of  the  country  be- 
tween them,  thus  founding  two  lines,  the  Urach  and  the 
Stuttgard  lines.  This  division  continued  till  1482,  when 
Eberhard  V.,  of  the  Urach  line,  called  also  the  Elder,  to 
distinguish  him  from  hi*  cousin  of  the  Stuttgard  line,  who, 
sensible  that  his  dissolute  and  prodigal  way  of  life 
rendered  him  unfit  for  government,  made  a convention  with 
the  latter,  to  whom  he  resigned  his  territory  for  an  annuity, 
and  thus  the  whole  country  was  again  happily  re-united. 
This  Eberhard,  who  had  led  a very  irregular  course  of  life 
when  a youth,  devoted  himself,  after  attaining  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  country,  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  his  people.'  To  him  Wiirtemberg  is  in- 
debted for  laying  the  first  foundation  of  a representative 
constitution.  He  was  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  em- 
peror Maximilian,  who,  at  the  diet  at  Worms,  on  the  21st 
July,  1495,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  and  Tcck.  He  died  however  on  the  24th  February, 
1490,  and  Maximilian  soon  afterwards  declared  at  his 
gjave,  * Here  lies  a prince  who  has  left  no  equal  in  the 
German  empire  in  princely  virtues,  whose  advice  1 have 
frequently  followed  with  advantage.’  His  cousin  (who  hail 
before  resigned  the  government  to  him)  now  succeeded 
him  ; but  proving  no  better  qualified  for  government  than 
he  was  in  his  youth,  he  was  deposed  in  1498,  and  succeeded 
by  bis  nephew  Ulrich,  who  was  only  eleven  years  old. 
Ulrich  was  declared  or  age  in  1503,  and  reigned  till  1550; 
but  though  the  commencement  was  brilliant,  and  much  good 
was  effected  in  this  long  period,  yet  the  dukes'  conduct 


was  so  extraordinary,  with  so  many  outbreaks  of  tyranny, 
cruelty,  and  caprice,  that  he  was  involved  in  constant 
troubles,  drew  on  himself  the  ban  of  the  empire,  caused 
bis  subjects  to  rebel,  and  gave  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  afflicted  with  a portion  of  the  insanity  for  which  his 
father  was  confined. 

His  son  Christopher,  bom  in  1315,  who  succeeded  him, 
bad  suffered  from  his  youth  many  hardships  and  misfor- 
tunes. Assuming  the  government  at  the  age  of  35,  he 
proved  to  be  a prince  endowed  with  the  noblest  qualities 
of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  possessed  of  great  talenls, 
so  that  his  reign  of  eighteen  yenjs  was  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  his  people.  His  activity  was  indefatigable. 
Among  the  benefits  due  to  him  are  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  founding  of  a 
constitution  in  church  and  state,  all  the  main  features  of 
which  remain  to  this  day,  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Lewis,  who  reigned  only  two  years,  and,  leaving  no 
children,  was  followed  by  his  cousin  Frederick  I.,  whose 
reign  from  1593  to  1608  was  not  distinguished  by  any  very 
remarkable  event.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  Frederick, 
the  eldest  of  his  four  sons.  His  first  step  was  to  endeavour 
to  make  some  fixed  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  rank 
and  stntion  to  be  held  by  his  brothers,  with  whom  he  at 
length,  in  1017,  concluded  a compact,  which  has  become  a 
fundamental  law.  He  was  a well-meaning  but  weak  and 
irresolute  prince,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  emergencies  of 
the  times — such  as  the  dissensions  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  plans  of  Austria  to  make  all 
Germany  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  Thirty  Years 
War,  which  began  in  1018,  but  of  which  he  saw  only  the 
first  ten  years,  during  which  his  dominions  were  ravaged 
by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  His  eldest  son  Duke  Eberhard  II. 
reigneti  from  1028  to  1074.  Though  he  was  not  equal  to 
the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  w ar,  which  continued  to 
afflict  Wuitcmherg,  yet  after  the  peace,  supported  by 
faithful  and  able  counsellors,  he  found  means  greatly  to 
heal  the  wounds  which  the  country  had  received.  His  son 
William  Lewis  reigned  only  three  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Eberhard  Lewis,  who  was  only  nine  months  old, 
and  a regency  governed  till  he  was  of  age.  The  reign  was 
not  a happy  one;  the  desolation  of  the  palatinate  by  the 
French  and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  caused  WUr- 
temberg  to  be  repeatedly  plundered  by  the  French.  'Die 
duke  himself  behaved  with  great  bravenr  at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  but  this  did  not  save  his  dominions  from  further 
ravage* ; and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Austria,  to 
whose  interests  he  had  devoted  himself,  treated  him  with 
ingratitude,  and  refused  him  the  electoral  dignity,  which 
was  given  to  Hanover.  On  his  death  in  1733,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  Alexander,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  service.  This  was  n 
favourable  circumstance,  because  the  dispute  about  the 
crown  of  Poland  threatened  a new  invasion  of  Germany  by 
the  French,  who  in  fact  sent  an  army  over  the  Rhine 
under  Marshal  Berw  ick.  The  danger  was  happily  averted. 
Charles  Alexander  had  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, but  he  satisfied  his  subjects  by  the  most  solemn 
assurances  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  religious 
establishment.  He  reigned  only  till  1737,  leaving  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  in  turn  reigned  after  him.  His  eldest  son  Charles 
was  only  nine  years  old,  and  was  brought  up  from  1741  with 
his  brothers  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  where  he 
gave  promise  of  possessing  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  a 
good  prince.  He  entered  on  the  government  in  1744.  hut 
he  turned  out  a most  extravagant  and  ostentatious  prince, 
wholly  negligent  of  his  duties,  engaged  in  disputes  with 
the  Estates  of  the  kingdom,  and  did  himself  no  credit 
by  the  part  he  took  with  France  against  Frederic  II.  in  the 
Seven  Vears’  war.  However,  as  he  grew  older  he  became 
sensible  of  his  faults ; on  the  fifty-fourth  anniversary  of  his 
birth-day  (Feb.  11,  1778i  he  acknowledged,  in  a manifesto 
drawn  up  by  himself  and  ordered  to  lie  read  in  the 
churches,  all  his  former  errors;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
end  of  his  reign,  in  1793,  gained  the  love  of  his  people  by 
economy  and  respect  for  the  constitution — a change  whicn 
was  partly  ascribed  to  his  second  wife.  His  brother  Lewis 
Eugene,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a highly  honourable  and 
kind-hearted  man,  hut  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  that 
had  been  formed  of  his  talents.  He  died  after  a reign  of 
little  more  than  a year  and  a half,  and  was  succeeded  l>y 
his  next  brother,  Frederic  Eugene,  who  had  gained  great 
reputation  in  the  Prussian  army  during  the  Seven  Year*’ 
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war.  He  was  a man  of  talent,  anti  well  disposed  to  do  [ 
everything  for  the  good  of  his  country,  but  the  French  . 
revolution,  which  had  commenced  three  years  before  his  ; 
accession,  was  doubly  fatal  by  causing  Wiirtemberg  to  be 
repeatedly  traversed  by  hoatile  armies,  amt  by  the  propa- 
gation of  a revolutionary  spirit,  especially  among  the  ■ 
youth.  The  French  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1791*,  and  on  the  18th  of  July  entered  Stuttgard;! 
and  the  Austrians  being  obliged  to  retreat,  the  duke  was  1 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  with  eight  millions  of  francs 
and  the  cession  of  Mimipelgard.  The  duke  convened 
an  assembly  of  the  Estates,  in  March,  1797,  to  deliberate  1 
on  the  means  of  repairing  the  disasters  of  the  country,  but 
he  could  not  come  to  anv  agreement  with  them,  anil  died  j 
of  apoplexy,  on  the  23nf  of  December,  1797.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Frederic  William  Charles,  to  whose 
life,  in  vol.  x.  of  the ‘Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  \vc  refer  for  the 
subsequent  events. 

(J.  I).  G.  Memminger,  lieschreibun  g von  IV'urtemberg , i 
Stuttgard,  1822;  A.  Fischer,  IViirtemberg  r md  seine 
HeinJiner , Stuttgard,  1837 ; Der  IVeimarsche  Almanack  ; 
Hroekhaus,  Conversations-Lexicon  ; Hassel ; Cannabich ; 
Stein ; Horschelmann.) 

WURZBURG,  the  capital  of  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 
Lower  Main,  is  situated  in  49°  4;VN.  lat.  and  9°  oG'E.  Long., 
in  a beautiful  valley  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river  Main, 
over  which  there  is  abridge  200  yards  long,  adorned  with 
twelve  colossal  statues  of  saints.  A bishop's  see  was 
erected  here  so  long  ago  as  the  year  741,  and  the  bishops, 
having  gradually  obtained  large  grants  from  the  dukes  of 
Franconia,  acquired  a territory  of  nearly  2000  square  miles 
in  extent,  with  250,000  inhabitants,  which  lormed  the 
principality  of  Wurzburg.  The  revenues  of  the  prince 
bishop  were  500,000  florins.  As  Wiirzburg  has  been  for 
1 100  years  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  for  a great  portion  of 
that  lone  period  the  capital  of  a considerable  principality, 
governed  bv  a succession  of  above  80  bishops,  who  were 
princes  ©f  the  empire,  and  by  their  power  and  wealth  ex- 
ercised great  influence  in  Germany,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  handsome  buildings,  especially 
churches,  which  we  find  in  this  city.  Of  the  churches 
which  remain,  some  are  either  incomplete  or  have  been 
injured  by  modem  additions.  The  principal  are,  1,  The 
Cathedral,  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  in  the 
eighth  eentury,  but  which  was  wholly  rebuilt  subsequently 
to  1042.  It  contains  many  fine  paintings,  and  a long 
aeries  of  monuments  of  the  bishops,  each  bearing  the 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  crozier  in  the  other.  The 
chapel  of  Bishop  Schdnbom  is  very'  richly  or  rather  gor- 
geously adorned  with  a profusion  of  marble  and  gilding. 
2,  The  church  of  St.  John  ini  Huug,  built  on  the  model  of 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  3,  The  New  Minster,  containing  the 
relics  of  St.  Kihan,  one  of  the  earliest  preachers  of  the 
gospel  in  Germany.  He  was  an  Irish  missionary,  and  is 
considered  as  the  apostle  of  Franconia.  4,  St.  Mary's,  an 
elegant  edifice,  built  in  the  years  1377  to  1479,  in  the  true 
German  pointed  style,  with  lofty  lancet  windows  : and,  5, 
The  University  church  (now  closed),  with  the  observatory 
on  its  lofty  tower.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  secular 
buildings  are,  1,  The  splendid  episcopal  palace,  called 
also  the  royal  residence,  though  rarely  inhabited  by  the 
royal  family.  It  was  built  by  two  bishops  of  the  name  of 
Schdnbom,  1720-1744.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  palace  of 
Versailles,  is  270  feet  long,  GO  feet  high,  ami  forms  a 
parallelogram  with  two  projecting  wings.  It  consists 
of  six  quadrangles,  and  contains  254  rooms,  and  cel- 
laring for  2200  tuns  of  wine.  The  grand  staircase  is  cele- 
brated for  its  magnificence  and  the  elegance  of  its  design. 
The  suite  of  apartments  formerly  occupied  by  the  em- 
perors on  their  way  to  Frankfort  have  fallen  into  decay 
through  neglect  and  the  lapse  of  time.  2,  The  Julian 
Hospital,  a very  large,  wealthy,  and  admirably  arranged 
institution.  3,  The  town-hall.  4,  The  University,  with 
all  the  necessary  appendages;  a clinical  establishment, 
an  anatomical  museum,  a collection  of  instruments,  a 
neat  library  of  100, 000  volumes,  a cabinet  of  works 
of  art,  &c. 

The  charitable  and  useful  institutions  are  very  nu- 
merous ; among  them  arc  a gymnasium,  a seminary 
for  priests  ana  schoolmasters,  a veterinary  school,  a 
polytechnic  institution,  a school  of  industry,  a Sundny 
school  of  design  for  mechanics  and  journeymen,  schools 
for  the  bliucl,  lor  midwifery,  for  swimming,  and  four  hos- 


pitals, besides  the  Julian  hospital  already  mentioned. 
There  are  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  but  none  on  a very 
large  scale. 

In  the  smaller  division  of  the  city,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Main,  there  is  a steep  hill  or  rock,  called  the  Frauen- 
berg.  or  Marienberg,  about  400  feet  high,  on  which  the 
citadel  stands.  It  is  pretty  strong,  and,  together  with  the 
portion  of  the  city  called  the  Main  quarter,  is  capable  of 
standing  a siege.  The  view  from  the  citadel  is  very  fine  ; 
the  city  itself,  with  its  numerous  towers  and  steeples,  has 
a most  striking  appearance  ; and  the  bright  Main,  here  a 
considerable  river,  with  numerous  boats  and  barges,  flowing 
with  many  windings  through  the  richly  cultivated  valley, 
gives  a charming  variety  and  animation  to  the  scene.  On 
the  steep  southern  declivity  of  the  Mariunberg,  called  the 
Leiste,  containing  about  60  acres,  grows  the  celebrated 
Leisten  wine,  one  of  the  very  best  sorts  of  Franconian 
wine  ; and  on  the  Steinberg,  which  is  at  no  great  distance, 
grows  the  Stein  wine  (Stone  wine).  On  the  whole  there 
are,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  7000  acres  of 
vineyard#  and  many  large  gardens.  Near  the  city  is  a hill 
called  St.  Nicholas  Hill,  or  the  Chapel  Hill  {Kappellen- 
l*erg),  from  a very  handsome  church  or  chapel,  which  is  a 
much-visited  place  of  pilgrimage.  On  the  ascent  there 
are  many  small  chapels  with  the  stations  of  the  Passion 
of  our  Saviour.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  from  the  citadel. 

The  population  of  Wiirzburg  is  25,000,  besides  the 
garrison.  The  inhabitants  derive  sonic  advantage  from 
the  city  being  the  seat  of  the  tribunals  and  other  public 
offices  of  the  circle,  and  the  residence  of  the  bishop  ami 
chapter ; but  their  subsistence  is  chiefly  derived  from  their 
gardens  and  vineyards,  nicy  have  a considerable  export 
trade,  by  means  of  the  Main,  of  the  productions  of  the 
country,  especially  their  highly  esteemed  wines. 

(Brockhans,  Conversations-Lexicon ; Hassel,  Erdbc- 
schreibung.  vol.  iv. ; Stein,  Geogr.  Lexicon  ; Der  JVri- 
marsche  Almanack ; Murray's  Handbook  of  Southern 
Germany  ; Cannabich,  Lehr  ouch  der  Geographic.) 

WUHZEN,  a town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  the  sec 
of  a suffragan  bishop,  founded  by  Bishop  Henry',  in  1114, 
in  the  circle  of  Leipzig,  near  the  ri\er  Mulde,  on  the  road 
from  Dresden  to  Leipzig,  12  miles  from  the  latter  city. 
The  principal  buildings  are — the  cathedral,  which  contains 
numerous  monuments  of  the  bishops ; the  church  of  St. 
Wenzel ; the  palace,  built  in  the  years  1491-1497  ; the  tow  n- 
hall  and  the  chapter-house,  in  which  the  Protestant  canons 
meet  every  other  year.  Wurzen  was  unquestionably  a much 
more  important  place  in  former  times  than  it  now  is.  It 
has  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  many  wars  which  have  deso- 
lated Germany  in  the  last  four  or  five  centuries,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  when  it  was  taken  and 
burnt,  in  the  Christmas  week,  by  the  Swedes,  who  com- 
mitted the  most  horrible  barbarities  and  excesses.  There 
arc  now  nearly  4000  inhabitants,  who  gain  their  living  by 
bleaching,  weaving,  knitting,  and  basket-making. 

(Brockhaus,  Conversations-Lexicon ; Engelhardt,  Voter - 
landshunde.) 

WYATT,  SIR  THOMAS,  called  ‘the  Elder,’ to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  was 
born  at  Allington  Castle  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1503.  His 
father,  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  the  representative  of  a family  of 
some  consequence,  originally  from  Yorkshire,  appears  to 
have  bettered  his  worldly  fortune  by  attaching  himself  to 
the  rising  fortunes  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  in  the  last  years  of  Richard 
III.,  and  treated  with  great  severity'.  Immediately  alter 
the  battle  of  Bosworth,  he  was  liberated,  and  must  have 
been  early  placed  by  Henry  in  situations  of  emolument, 
for  in  1493  he  was  able  to  purchase  the  castle  of  Alling- 
ton. He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Henry  's  will,  and 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  as  much  favour  from  the  son  as 
from  the  father.  He  obtained  a grant  of  part  of  the 
estates  of  Kmpson,  the  first  that  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  He  survived  till 

1538. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  tenor  of  Thomas  Wyatt's  life 

firevious  to  his  being  entered  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
> ridge,  in  1515,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  took 
his  bachelor’s  degree  in  1518,  and  proceeded  to  bis  Mas- 
ter’s degree  in  1520.  The  next  incident  in  his  life,  the 
knowledge  of  which  has  been  preserved,  is  his  participation 
in  a magnificent  feat  of  arms  performed  before  the  king  at 
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Greenwich,  at  Christmas,  1525.  He  was  then  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  king's  bedchamber.  He  was  married  by 
this  time  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Brook,  bird  Cobliam. 
The  year  of  his  marriage  is  not  known,  but  his  eldest  son 
Thomas  was  born  either  in  1521  or  1523.  A long  interval 
of  seven  years,  entirely  barren  of  events,  succeeds.  In 
1532  he  was  one  of  Anne  Boleyn’s  train  when  site  went 
from  Dover  to  Calais  a short  time  before  her  marriage ; 
and  in  July,  1533.  we  find  him  officiating  for  his  father  ns 
ewerer  at  her  coronation. 

This  meagre  array  of  incidents  merely  indicates  that 
Wyatt  was  a young  gentleman  who  hail  been  well  edu- 
cated; early  ‘settled  in  life’  by  marriage;  and  introduced 
at  court  under  the  ausnices  of  a father  who  hail  influence 
enough  to  obtain  for  him  appointments  suited  to  his  age. 
He  had  already  obtained  some  reputation  as  a poet,  for 
Inland,  in  some  Latin  verses  addressed  to  him  from  Paris, 
compliments  him  on  his  compositions.  In  person  he  was 
strong,  but  elegant ; with  fine  features,  a penetrating  eye, 
and  a mouth  of  singular  sweetness.  He  was  dexterous  in 
the  use  of  arms;  he  sung,  played  well  on  the  lute,  and  he 
spoke  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  with  fluency.  His 
readiness  at  repartee  is  a constant  theme  of  his  contem- 
porary eulogists. 

There  is  much  perplexity  in  the  accounts  of  the  danger 
in  which  he  was  involved  on  account  of  Anne  Boieyn.  So 
contradictory  are  the  statements,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  at  what  time  he  was  placed  in  peril,  and  whether 
as  friend  or  foe  of  that  lady.  Fuller’s  * sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
fell,  as  1 have  heard,  into  King  Henry's  disfavour  about  i 
the  business  of  Anne  Boieyn,  till  by  his  industry,  inno-  ! 
cence,  and  discretion  he  extricated  himself' — admits  of  I 
either  interpretation.  Judging  by  Henry's  character,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  Wyatt  fell  into  temporary  dis- 
grace from  having  shown  his  aversion  to  the  match,  than 
from  his  having  been  suspected  of  too  much  intimacy  with 
the  lady.  Anne  Boieyn,  it  may  be  observed,  was  exe- 
cuted in  May,  1536;  on  the  18th  of  March  of  that  year 
Wyatt  was  dubbed  a knight  by  the  king  ; and  in  1537  he 
"as  with  the  king's  sanction  nominated  high  sheriff  for 
Kent  at  a period  of  considerable  danger. 

The  remaining  part  of  Wyatt  s life  was  passed  in  the 
toils  of  diplomacy  and  anxieties  of  court  intrigue.  In 
April,  1537,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Pate  as  Henry's 
minister  at  the  Spanish  court.  He  remained  at  Madrid 
till  the  beginning  of  1538.  In  May  he  was  sent  back  to 
Spain  (Bonner  being  joined  in  commission  with  him);  in 
June  he  followed  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  Nice  on  his 
expedition  to  meet  the  Pope  and  Francis  I. ; in  July  he  was 
with  Charles  at  Barcelona.  In  April,  1539,  he  was  recalled, 
but  was  detained  in  Spain  till  June.  The  principal  service 
he  performed  for  his  king  during  his  Spanish  mission  was 
keeping  him  informed  of  the  intrigues  ol  the  court.  The  in- 
different reception  that  Cardinal  Pole  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  Charles  V.  at  this  time  was  attributed  to  the  dex- 
terous management  of  Wyatt.  He  had  urgently  solicited 
to  he  recalled  for  nearly  a year  before  he  could  obtain  his 
wish.  His  desire  to  return  to  England  was  excited  in  patj 
by  the  necessity  of  looking  after  his  family  concerns,  his 
father  having  died  about  this  time : and  in  part  by  the 
necessity  of  being  at  hand  to  meet  the  charges  brought 
against  liim  by  Bonner.  The  distaste  he  entertained  for 
Spain  was  probably  occasioned  in  a great  measure  by  the 
anxious  state  of  his  mind.  All  his  verses  written  at  this 
time  are  in  a desponding  tone.  When  not  engaged  in 
business  he  employed  himself  in  corresponding  "with  his 
son,  or  in  superintending  the  education  of  a young  person 
of  the  name  of  Baker,  recommended  to  his  care  by  Wrio- 
thesly,  or  in  composing  verses.  He  mixed  little  in 
society;  his  principal  associates  were  the  ambassadors  of 
Venice  and  Ferrara. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  unemployed. 
Towards  the  close  of  1539  the  emperor  began  his  journey 
through  France  into  the  Netherlands,  and  in  November 
Wyatt  was  appointed  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
imperial  court,  with  instructions  to  join  Chailes  on  his 
road  through  France,  Wyatt  joined  the  emperor  at  Blois, 
on  Ihe  11th  of  December,  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  and 
left  that  city  on  the  same  day  with  him  (7th  January  ),  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  Brussels,  there  to  aw&it  his  arrival.  He 
continued  in  attendance  on  the  court  at  Brussels  and 
Ghent  till  about  the  middle  of  May.  when  he  returned  to 
England.  Wyatt  had  zealously  seconded  Cromwell  in 


promoting  the  match  between  Henry  and  Anne  o!  Clevis. 
During  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands  he  consistently 
advocated  the  policy  of  supporting  the  duke  of  Cleves  and 
the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire.  By  this  course  he 
ran  counter  to  the  inclinations  of  the  king,  and,  in  com- 
mon with  Cromwell,  lost  favour  with  him. 

Wyatt  had  grown  averse  to  business  having  been  dis- 
gusted with  the  falsehood  of  the  statesmen  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal ; but  prudence  had  also  a share  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  retire  from  his  diplomatic  career.  lie  was  aware 
that  Cromwell’s  enemies  were  gaining  the  ascendency, 
and  knew  that  the  fall  of  the  minister  would  involve  his 
own.  He  was  not  mistaken.  Although  Henry  received 
him  on  his  return  in  a manner  that  seemed  to  imply  satis- 
faction with  his  conduct,  he  was  arrested,  towards  the  close 
of  1540  or  the  beginning  of  1541,  on  the  old  charges  of 
Bonner,  which  had  been  understood  to  be  departed  from. 
Although  neither  allowed  to  cross-examine  Bonner’s  wit- 
nesses nor  produce  any  of  his  own,  he  was  acquitted,  about 
the  month  of  June,  1541.  On  the  10th  of  July  following 
he  obtained  a grant  of  lands  in  Lambeth  from  the  king ; 
in  1542  he  was  created  High  Steward  of  the  king's  manor 
of  Maidstone;  and  in  the  same  ve&r  he  received  additional 
valuable  grants.  These  favours  would  seem  to  imply  that 
Henry  was  convinced  of  his  loyalty  and  satisfied  with  his 
services. 

The  brief  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement 
at  Alliugton.  He  has  himself  informed  us  that  when  the 
season  permitted  he  was  used  to  hunt  and  hawk ; that  in 
the  depth  of  winter  he  was  fond  of  shooting  with  his  bow  ; 
and  that  when  the  weather  confined  him  to  the  house,  he 
devoted  himself  to  study  or  the  composition  of  verses.  In 
October,  1542,  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  attend 
the  king,  and,  eager  to  show  his  zeal,  overhealed  himself 
in  his  hasty  journey.  He  was  seized  in  consequence 
with  a fever  at  Sherborne,  and  died  there  on  the  1 1th  of 
the  month. 

Wyatt  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished 
courtiers  of  his  age  ; and  a statesman  of  great  sagacity, 
dexterity,  and  integrity.  There  were  four  reasons,  it  is 
remarked  by  Lloyd,  why  men  went  to  dine  with  him  : — 
4 First,  his  generous  entertainment ; secondly,  his  free  and 
knowing  discourse  of  Spain  and  Germany,  an  insight  into 
whose  interests  was  his  masterpiece,  they  having  been 
studied  by  him  for  his  own  satisfaction  as  well  as  from 
the  exigency  of  the  times;  thirdly,  his  ouickness  in  ob- 
serving. his  civility  in  entertaining,  and  nis  readiness  in 
encouraging  every  man's  peculiar  parts  and  inclinations  ; 
and  lastly,"  the  favour  and  notice  with  which  he  was 
honoured  by  the  king.’  Wyatt  has  left  writings  both 
in  verse  and  prose.  His  amatory  verses  are,  in  regard 
to  matter,  much  like  other  amatory  verses.  Their 
language,  though  less  fluent  than  that  of  modem  ballad- 
mongers,  who  have  a language  made  rhythmical  to  their 
hand,  is  sufficiently  polished  to  entitle  bun  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  those  whose  works  mark  the  progress  of  the 
language.  His  satires  have  more  of  matter  in  them,  and 
more  of  nerve  in  the  versification.  The  first  is  remarkable 
as  containing  the  earliest  English  version  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Mouse.  Of  Wyatt's  prose  writings,  his  letters  on 
stale  business  show  much  shrewdness;  his  letters  to  his  son 
exhibit  a pure,  elevated,  and  well  disciplined  mind.  Taking 
into  account  the  time  at  which  lie  wrote,  his  prose  has  al- 
ways struck  us  as  more  to  be  admired  than  his  verse. 

(Nott  s edition  of  the  Works  of  the  Karl  of  Surrey  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wuatt  the  elder.) 

WYATT,  SlR  THOMAS  (the  Younger),  only  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1520,  or  at  the  latest  In  January, 
1521.  He  was  married  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Hawke,  of  Bourne  in  Kent,  in  1530  or  1537,  when  he  could 
not  have  been  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  his  father  was  induced  to  settle 
him  thus  early  in  life  with  a view  to  give  greater  stability 
to  a character  which  threatened  to  be  unsteady.  The  sup- 
position is  rendered  plausible  by  the  tone  of  two  letters 
addressed  by  the  father  to  the  son  a year  or  two  after  the 
marriage,  which  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Nott. 

In  October,  1 542,  Wyatt  succeeded  to  his  father’s  estates ; 
and  before  little  more  than  a year  hud  elapsed,  executed 
a deed  (discovered  by  Mr.  Caley  in  the  Augmentation 
. Office),  which  further  corroborates  the  suspicion  of  the 
\ wildness  of  Ills  youth  ; an  alienation  of  his  estate  of  Tarrant 
[ in  Dorsetshire  in  favour  of  Francis  Wyatt,  his  natural  son 
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by  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edwaid  Dorrcl,  of  Iiddiecote.  In 
April,  1543,  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  assisting  the  earl 
of  Surrey  in  breaking  the  windows  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don at  night  witli  stones  shot  from  a crossbow.  Surrey 
gravely  stated  in  after-life  that  his  intention  was,  by 
frightening  the  citizens  through  the  sudden  and  mys- 
terious breaking  of  their  windows,  to  turn  them  to  repen- 
tance ; but  this  ingenious  defence,  if  alleged  before  the 
privy  council,  availed  neither  liiinself  nor  his  accomplices 
Wyatt  and  Pickering. 

After  his  release  from  the  Tower.  Wyatt  raised  a body  of 
men  at  his  own  expense,  and  did  good  service  with 
them  at  the  siege  of  Lnndrocy.  It  appears  from  the  state- 
ments of  Churchyard  that  the  military  talents  of  Wyatt 
were  soon  acknowledged.  Early  in  1545  he  was  placed  in 
command  at  Boulogne,  and  constantly  employed  against 
the  French  in  that  quarter.  When  Surrey  was  appointed 
governor  of  Boulogne,  in  September,  1545,  Wyatt  was 
umde  one  of  his  council.  * I assure  your  majesty,’  Surrey 
wrote  to  Henry  VIII.  respecting  Wyatt,  ‘you  have 
framed  him  to  such  towardness  of  knowledge  in  the  war, 
that,  none  other  dispraised,  your  majesly  hath  not  many 
like  him  in  your  realm  for  hardiness,  nairifulnoss,  and  cir- 
cumspection, and  natural  disposition  to  the  war.*  Wyatt 
continued  to  hold  his  situation  at  Boulogne  after  Surreys 
recall,  and  even,  it  has  been  assumed,  till  the  place  was 
finally  given  up  to  the  French  in  1550. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Wyatt 
appears  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  Allington.  The  part  he 
took  immediately  after  the  king's  death  is  ambiguous.  Sir 
John  Bridges  subsequently  reproached  him  in  words  w hich 
seem  to  imply  that  he  had  appeared  in  arms  in  favour  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey;  but  Wyatt  in  bis  defence  before  the 
privy  council  asserted  that  ‘he  had  served  the  queen 
against  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  as  my  lord  of  Arundel 
can  witness.’ 

In  the  year  1554,  when  the  Spanish  match  was  in  agita- 
tion, Wyatt  was  persuaded  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Kentish  men  in  the  rising  concerted  with  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk. The  other  conspirators  were  surprised  before  they 
could  proceed  to  action,  but  Wyatt  with  his  forces  having 
gained  some  considerable  advantages  over  the  royalists, 
pushed  on  to  Southwark.  An  attempt  to  surprise  Ludgate 
on  the  7th  of  February  failed,  and  he  with  one  or  two  of  ■ 
his  followers  were  separated  from  the  body  of  his  troops  j 
and  taken  in  Fleet  Street.  His  conduct  at  the  moment  of  ! 
his  capture,  as  narrated  by  Slow,  gives  him  the  appear-  I 
ance  of  one  who  had  completely  lost  his  self-possession.  ' 
He  was  not  tried  till  the  15th  of  March,  and  he  is  accused 
during  the  interval  of  having  implicated  Elizabeth  and 
others  by  his  confessions,  in  a way  neither  creditable  to  his  i 
courage  nor  his  fidelity.  When  however  the  attorney-  , 
general  charged  him  on  his  trial  with  having  brought  the  j 
Lady  Elizabeth  in  question,  he  replied,  • I beseech  you, 
being  in  this  wretched  state,  overcharge  ino  not,  nor  make 
me  seem  to  be  that  I am  not.  I am  loth  to  accuse  any 
snon  by  name,  but  that  I have  written  I have  written.’ 
e was  executed  on  the  11th  of  April. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  appears  to  have  been  a zealous  Pro- 
testant in  theory,  although  religion  does  not  seem  to  have 
exercised  much  practical  influence  on  his  conduct.  In  I 
his  youth  he  appears  to  have  been  wild  rather  than  been-  j 
tious.  He  was  possessed  of  strength  and  address,  and  that 
kind  of  courage  which  carries  a man  with  eclat  through  a ' 
battle-field,  but  breaks  down  under  adversity  and  imprison- 
nient.  His  tone  when  taken  prisoner  at  Ludgate,  and  on  : 
his  trial,  was  that  of  a tnan  bewildered  and  borne  down  | 
liy  hw  reverses.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any 
of  his  father's  literary  talent.  It  is  probable  however  that  ; 
he  bail  some  taste  for  letters,  or  was  at  least  capable  of ! 
taking  pride  in  his  father's  distinction.  The  Harrington  ’ 
MS.  (quoted  by  Mr.  Nottj  contains  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's 
(the  Elder)  poems  in  his  own  hand-writing,  arranged  into  j 
two  classes,  and  numbered  by  his  son,  who  had  also  copied 
into  the  volume  two  letters  of  advice  which  his  father  sent  | 
him  from  Spain. 

(Nott’s  Work*  of  Urn  r if  Howard,  Bari  of  Surrey,  and  of  j 
Sir  Thomas  ll'yatt  the  Elder , vol.  ii.,  pp.  80-98 ; Iloiin- 
shed  and  Stow.) 

WYATT,  JAMES,  a very  eminent  architect,  if  not  one 
of  pre-eminent  talent,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  no 
memoir  of  him  in  Cunningham's  ‘ Lives  of  British  Archi- 
tect*,’ and  that  his  name  has  been  omitted  in  a list  ot 
P.  C.,  No.  1753.  * 
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architects  by  a professional  writer ; for,  deservedly  or  not, 
he  certainly  was  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
occupies  a very  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  art 
in  this  country  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  bom  in 
1740,  at  Burton  Constable  in  Staffordshire,  where  his  father 
was  both  a farmer  and  a dealer  in  timber;  and  at  an  early 
age  was  introduced  to  Lord  Bagot,  who,  being  then  about 
to  set  out  for  Italy  as  ambassador  to  the  pope,  took  him 
with  him,  from  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  his  lordship 
must  have  been  struck  by  some  symptoms  of  extraordinary 
talent,  to  take  charge  of  a boy  of  fourteen  in  order  to 
J afford  him  the  opportunity  ol'  pursuing  studies  which  he 
could  then  hardly  have  commenced.  Arrived  at  Rome, 
young  Wyatt  spent  three  or  four  years  in  that  city,  ex- 
amining and  measuring  the  principal  monuments  of  aniient 
architecture,  but,  it  would  seem,  without  imbibing  any 
taste  for  its  modem  ones,  since  no  traces  of  it  are  discover- 
able in  his  own  works.  On  quitting  Home  he  proceeded 
to  Venice,  where  he  studied  for  about  two  years  more 
under  Vicentini,  an  architect  and  pointer,  and  then  returned 
to  England,  after  being  absent  altogether  about  six  years, 
that  is.  till  about  1780  or  17(>7.  Whether  his  early  patron 
continued  to  notice,  or  helped  to  push  him  in  his  profession, 
we  are  unable  to  say;  neither  do  we  know  with  whom  the 
: scheme  of  the  Oxford  Street  Pantheon  originated,  or  whe- 
ther Wyatt  had  actually  executed  anything  previously  to 
being  employed  upon  that  building,  which  was  finished 
and  opened  in  177'J;  but  it  at  once  stamped  bis  celebrity, 
and  he  thenceforth  became  the  ‘ fashionable1  architect  of 
the  day.  * The  Winter  Kauelagh  of  the  metropolis,’  ns 
Walpole  calls  it.  established  under  the  auspices  of  high 
fashion,  and  itself  the  fashion  and  the  rage  as  a place  of 
amusement,  was  admired  of  course  by  all  who  pretended 
to  taste  or  good  breeding.  It  was  fitted  up  in  a style  of 
splendour  till  then  unprecedented  in  this  country,  and  was 
eminently  attractive  as  the  resort  and  rendezvous  of  the 
gay  world ; yet  how  far  it  merited  all  the  encomiums 
passed  upon  it  as  a work  of  architecture,  it  is  now  hardly 
possible  to  decide.  Of  the  original  structure  nothing  now 
remains  except  the  front  towards  Oxford  Street,  rebuilt 
after  the  fire,  and  subsequently  altered  ; nor,  though  it  was 
esteemed  a masterpiece,  has  any  publication  of  the  original 
designs  preserved  to  us  an  authentic  memorial  of  Wyatt's 
Pantheon.  There  exist  indeed  views  of  the  great  room, 
or  ‘rotunda,’  but  they  are  such  that  very  little  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  upon  them  ; and  even  were  they  satisfactory 
in  themselves,  they  furnish  very  imperfect  information ; 
nor  is  more  to  be  obtained  from  description,  nothing  de- 
serving to  be  so  called  having  been  written  at  the  time. 

Greatly  as  it  was  admired,  the  Pantheon  did  not  procure 
for  Wyatt  a second  opportunity  of  distinguishing  nimself 
in  the  metropolis  by  any  other  building  of  note,  either 
public  or  private.  Commissions  poured  in  upon  him,  but 
all  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  chiefly  for 
private  residences  the  majority  of  which  hardly  aspired  to 
the  character  of  mansions.  Taken  collectively,  that  class 
of  his  works  atford  stronger  evidence  of  extensive  practice 
than  of  superior  talent.  Considered  individually,  their 
architectural  merit  is  of  rather  a negative  kind.  As  houses 
they  are  commodious  and  handsome  ; but  when  looked  at, 
they  show  themselves  to  be  the  works  of  an  able  builder 
rather  than  an  architect,  and  exhibit  far  more  of  clever 
mannerism  and  of  uniformly  respectable  mediocrity  than 
of  style  or  artist-like  treatment,  they  being  nearly  all  varia- 
tions of  the  same  design.  James  Wyatt  was  a degree  or 
two  less  frivolous  than  Adam,  yet  hardly  more  dignified  : 
nevertheless  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  both  of  them,  if  not  for  the  taste,  lor  the 
superior  accommodation  and  the  refinement  of  comfort 
which  they  introduced  into  our  domestic  architecture. 
Wyatt’s  Grecian  style,  admired  in  his  own  day  for  its  then 
almost  proverbial  * simplicity’  and  chasteness,  now  strikes 
us  as  being  very  jejune  and  bare,  and  not  so  marked  by  as 
deficient  in  that  artistival  simplicity  which  results  from 
uniform  finish  throughout,  perfect  harmony  of  character, 
ami  unity  of  expression.  There  is  more  of  the  pretty  th:.n 
of  the  beautiful,  of  the  neat  than  of  the  elegant,  of  flie 
plain  than  of  the  simple,  in  his  so-called  Grecian  or  Greco- 
Italian  style ; nor  could  it  perhaps  be  better  described  than 
as  a sort  of  genteel  commonplace.  Probably  he  would 
have  done  more  in  his  art  had  he  been  employed  on  fewer 
works,  for  the  multiplicity  of  his  professional  engagements 
\ui„  XXVII. — 1 11 
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prevented  him  from  bestowing  much  study  on  the  respcc-  1 
tivc  designs.  It  has  been  recorded  of  him  as  matter  for  1 
admiration  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  improvising  his 
designs  while  travelling  in  his  carriage  to  the  places  he 
was  about  to  be  employed  at ; no  wonder  therefore  that 
so  mam-  of  them  present  such  sameness  and  poverty  of 
ideas,  and  so  very  little  study,  being  apparently  little  more 
than  first  hasty  sketches,  with  hardly  any  revising. 

Accustomed  to  this  specious  commonplace  and  indolent  ( 
fertility,  he  could  scarcely  rise  above  it  on  occasions  which  j 
either  ' demanded  or  afforded  opportunity  for  achieving 
something  really  noble.  Mis  design  for  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  where  however  he  was  not  eventually  em-  j 
ployed,  was  animadverted  upon  in  a letter  from  Mr.  T. 
Mope  to  Ihe  architect  liimself,  ns  being  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  occasion.  Neither  did  Chiswick  inspire 
Wyatt  with  any  kindred  feeling,  for  though  the  wings  which 
lie  added  to  the  house  rendered  it  more  commodious  as  a 
residence,  they  sadly  marred  its  original  grace  as  a finished 
gem  of  l’alladian  architecture. 

About  the  time  of  James  Essex's  death  (1784),  the  only 
architect  of  the  period  who  had  shown  any  knowledge  of  i 
Gothic  mvhitccture  in  regard  to  its  details,  if  not  its  prin- 
ciples, Wyatt  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  that  style, 
winch  he  studied  in  the  original  examples.  There  was  in- 
deed then  hardly  any  other  course  to  be  pursued,  for  there 
were  no  publications,  ns  at  present,  to  initiate  the  student 
into  it,  and  facilitate  lus  progress  bv  exhibiting  specimens 
of  it  in  all  its  manifold  varieties.  What  architects  of  the 
present  day  find  delineated  and  measured  for  them  on 
paper,  and  always  ready  for  reference,  Wyatt  had  to  draw 
and  measure  for  himself;  it  is  therefore  highly  to  his  credit 
that  under  such  circumstances,  ami  amidst  so  many  other  I 
avocations,  he  gained  the  insight  into  it  which  he  did  ; and 
that  he  attained  to  correctness  in  his  details  and  indivi- 
dual features,  though  not  to  a clear  perception  of  the  spirit 
and  true  character  of  the  style.  Very  great  allowance  is 
therefore  to  he  made  for  him,  and  it  js  most  ungenerous  to 
call  him.  as  one  who  is  himself  distinguished  by  his  know- 
ledge of  that  style  has  done,  ‘James  Wyatt  of  execrable  ; 
memory.’ 

His  first  essay  in  that  style  was  Mr.  Barrett’s  at  I.ee 
near  Canterbury  (1783X  and  it  was  for  the  architect  as 
happy  a hit  in  its  way  as  the  Pantheon  had  been.  Extolled 
by  Horace  Walpole,  it  served  to  bring  thenceforward  into 
vogue  lor  modem  residences  a style  of  Gothic  compara- 
tively pure  for  the  time,  yet  what  would  now  be  termed 
‘ mongrel,’  correct  in  particular  features  and  details — even 
those  however  too  ecclesiastical,  ill  applied,  and  put 
together  without  regard  to  propriety  of  character.  From 
that  time  Wyatt  became  ‘the  restorer  of  our  autient  archi- 
tecture,’ and  lie  certainly  was  pre-eminent,  standing  as  he 
did  singly  without  rival  or  equal.  However  little  merit 
criticism  may  now  award  to  the  generality  of  his  produc- 
tions of  that  class,  we  are  certainly  in  no  small  degree  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  practical  revival  of  Gothic,  although 
wo  now  perceive  that  ne  did  not  adopt  the  best  course.  In 
the  way  of  making  alterations  and  ‘improvements’  in  the 
older  edifices  in  tiiat  style,  he  was  extensively  employed  at 
some  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  at  the  cathedrals  of  1 
Salisbury  and  Lichfield  ; but  what  he  did  at  these  last 
have  since  been  considered  rather  ‘destructions’  than 
‘restorations,’  and  even  at  the  time  occasioned  very  strong 
remonstrances.  In  that  splendid  caprice  Fonthill  Abbey, 
erected  for  Mr.  Beckford,  and  now  dismantled,  there  was 
more  of  magnificence  than  propriety  of  character  : instead 
of  being  palatial,  the  edifice  was  modelled  externally  after 
a church,  and  even  as  such  by  no  means  very  happily  in  its 
general  form  and  proportions.  While  employed  upon  it 
he  succeeded  Sir  W.  Chambers,  in  171KJ.  as  surveyor- 
general,  which  led  to  his  being  employed  at  Woolwich  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  George  III.  at  Windsor  Castle 
and  at  Kew,  where  he  began  to  erect  for  the  king  a castel- 
lated palace,  never  completed,  and  since  entirely  demo- 
lished. In  1802,  on  West's  retiring  from  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy,  Wyatt  became  his  successor, 
to  the  no  small  dissatisfaction  of  that  body,  who  viewed 
with  jealousy  an  architect  in  the  chair.  He  was  however 
not  very  long  seated  there,  for  the  following  year  West  was 
re-elected. 

Alter  this,  scarcely  any  particulars  have  been  recorded 
of  his  life,  although  materials  for  a full  professional  bio- 
graphy of  him  may  possibly  be  in  existence.  He  himself 


has  left  none  by  publishing  any  of  his  numerous  designs, 
whereby  authentic  memorials  would  have  been  preserved 
to  us  of  the  Pantheon  and  some  other  works  of  his.  Of 
Fonthill  we  have  illustrations  in  two  works,  the  one  by  Brit- 
ton, the  other  and  more  complete  one  by  Rutter;  yet 
both  together  do  not  afford  that  satisfactory'  architectural 
information  which  could  he  desired. 

Wyatt  died  September  Stli,  1813,  in  consequence  of  luring 
overturned  in  a carriage  while  travelling  from  Bath  to 
London.  He  left  a widow,  who  survived  him  till  January 
27th,  1817,  and  four  sons,  one  of  whom.  Benjamin,  was  the 
architect  of  Drury  J-nne  Theatre.  Notwithstanding  his 
very  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  James  Wyatt  was 
so  far  from  accumulating  a considerable  fortune,  as  others 
in  the  profession  have  done,  that  he  was  often  involved  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  which  may  have  been  one  reason 
why  he  aid  not  care  to  incur  the  expense  of  engraving  any 
of  nis  designs  or  buildings.  Of  these  last  we  subjoin  a list, 
which,  though  scanty  and  imperfect,  may  be  found  con- 
venient as  far  an  it  goes,  notwithstanding  that  several  dates 
require  to  be  supplied. 

1770-2  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London  (burnt  down, 
January  14th,  1702). 

1778  Doric  Gateway,  Canterbury  Court,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

1783  Lee,  in  Kent. 

1780  Observatory,  Oxford. 

1788  Library,  Oriel  College,  Oxford : Ionic. 

1789  Salisbury  Cathedral : alterations. 

1789  Balliol  College,  Oxford : alterations. 

1793  Fonthill  Abbey,  begun. 

1790  Military  Academy,  Woolwich : castellated. 

1797  Designs  for  alterations  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford. 

1800  Windsor  Castle : alterations. 

1800  House  of  Lords. 

1801  Designs  for  Downing  College,  Cambridge. 

Castle  Coote,  Ireland : Grecian. 

Cashiobury. 

Ash  ridge. 

Gothic  Palaee  at  Kew,  now  demolished. 

Mausoleum  at  Gobham,  Kent. 

Mausoleum  at  Brocklesby,  Lincolnshire. 

{Gentleman's  Magazine,  1813 ; Cray's  Translation  0/ 
Milizia;  Pictorial  History  of  England;  MS.  Memo- 
randa.) 

WYATYILLE,  SIR  JEFFRY,  nephew  to  James  Wyatt 
[Wyatt],  and  son  of  Joseph  Wyatt,  was  bor  n at  Burton- 
upon-Trent  in  Staffordshire,  August  3,  1700,  at  the  free- 
school  of  which  place  he  received  his  education.  At 
school  lie  appears  to  have  been  of  truant  disposition,  and 
was  so  far  from  displaying  any  predilection  for  studies  con- 
nected with  his  future  profession,  that  lie  was  bent  upon 
going  to  sea,  and  made  two  attempts  to  do  so,  the  first  at 
the  age  of  only  twelve,  the  second  about  two  years  after- 
wards, but  on  both  occasions  he  was  pursued  and  brought 
hack.  At  the  nge  of  seventeen  he  was  to  have  gone  out 
with  Admiral  Kerapenfeldt,  in  the  Royal  George,  but 
being  prevented  from  joining  the  vessel  in  time,  he  escaped 
the  late  which  awaited  it  at  Spithead.  Thus  thwarted,  ho 
betook  himself  to  the  metropolis  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  naval  service,  but 
as  the  American  war  bad  terminated,  no  such  opportunity 
ottered. 

These  disappointments  however  were  all  so  many  turns 
of  good-fortune,  which  reserved  him  for  higher  distinction 
than  he  might  else  have  obtained,  even  had  he  risen  to 
some  high  post  in  the  navy.  He  was  not  left  a friendless 
adventurer  in  the  metropolis  : his  uncle  Samuel,  au  archi- 
tect and  builder  of  some  note  and  considerable  practice 
{who  erected  the  Trinity  House,  Londou ; Heaton  House, 
Lancashire  ; Tatton  Hall,  &c.),  although  almost  obscure 
in  the  profession,  in  comparison  with  James,  took  him 
into  his  office  for  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  had  become  fully  acquainted 
with  the  routine  and  business  of  his  profession,  he  served  a 
sort  of  second  apprenticeship  with  nis  other  uncle  James, 
nnd  it  was  no  doubt  from  him  that  lie  imbibed  a preference 
for  the  Gothic  anil  Old  English  styles.  While  with  lus 
uncle  James,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  several 
persons  of  high  rank  and  influence,  and  among  others  lus 
future  royal  patron,  then  prince  of  Wales. 

No  great  encouragement  however,  at  least  no  oppor 
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(unities  seem  to  have  been  held  out  to  him  at  that  time 
from  that  quarter;  tor  in  1709  he  accepted  the  proposal 
made  him  by  an  eminent  builder  (Mr.  John  Armstrong) 
who  h ad  extensive  government  contracts  to  join  in  business 
with  him. 

The  line  of  business  he  now  engaged  in  was  highly 
respectable,  nor  the  less  »o  because  eminently  lucrative ; 
still  it  proved  for  about  twenty  years  a bar  to  Ins  admission 
into  the  Koyal  Academy  as  a member  ol'  that  body,  nor 
perhaps  altogether  improperly.  It  did  not  however  pre- 
vent his  being  employed  very  extensively  as  an  architect 
by  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  either  in  improving  and  making  additions  to  their 
mansions  or  erecting  new  ones.  Nearly  all  his  works  are 
of  this  class,  however  varied  in  themselves,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tlie  new  front  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge (1833).  He  was  not  therefore  so  much  known  by 
repute  to  the  public  generally,  as  he  might  have  been,  had 
he  been  employed  on  buildings  more  open  to  notice. 

It  seems  to  have  been  unexpected  by  himself  when  he 
was  summoned  to  Windsor  by  George  IV.  in  1824 ; and 

crimps  it  occasioned  some  surprise  in  others,  when  it  was 

rs»t  announced  that  Mr.  Jeffry  Wyatt  was  to  be  the  archi- 
tect employed  in  remodelling  the  Castle — such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  tiie  display  of  talent  as  had  not  till  then  been 
offered  to  any  otW  in  the  profession  for  lull  a century. 
Important  as  was  that  work,  and  great  ns  was  the  celebrity 
derived  from  it  to  the  architect,  we  need  not  enter  into  any 
account  of  it,  that  having  been  already  given  under  Wind- 
sor Castle  (p.  433,  &c.),  where  also  is  mentioned  how  the 
architect  lost  the  name  lie  endeavoured  to  signalize,  by  its 
being  transformed  into  that  of  Wyatville.  That  work 
nearly  occupied  him  exclusively  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  during  which  lie  resided  chiefly  at  Windsor,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Castle,  in  what  is  called  the  Wykchatn 
Tower,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  north  terrace  ; and 
where,  after  suffering  for  the  last  five  years  under  an  asth- 
matic complaint,  he  died,  February  IS,  1840,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Georges  Chapel. 
Sir  Jeffry  had  been  a widower  thirty  years,  having  lost  his 
wife  (Mjss  Sophia  Powell)  in  1810;  and  of  their  three 
children.  Augusta,  the  youngest  and  favourite  daughter, 
died  at  Windsor,  in  1823;  and  George  Geoflry  in  1833; 
Emma  (Mrs.  Ilambly  Knapp;  alone  surviving  him. 

It  was  the  architect’s  good  fortune  to  behold  his  great 
work  brought  to  completion  by  himself,  and  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  publish  the  designs,  which  he  directed  to  be  done 
by  his  executors,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  Ash- 
ton. The  work  was  accordingly  brought  out  on  a magni- 
ficent scale  in  two  volumes,  large  l'olio,  1841,  and  forms,  as 
regards  the  exterior  of  the  Castle,  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  elaboiate  series  of  illustrations  ever  published  of  any 
tingle  edifice,  but  is  nevertheless  defective,  inasmuch  as, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plans,  there  is  nothing  to  afford 
any  information  with  regard  to  the  interior,  which,  if  not 
exactly  what  Sir  Jeffry  wished  to  make  it,  contains  much 
that  would  have  been  interesting  both  to  professional  men 
anu  the  public.  At  present  such  omission  is  somewhat 
like  a satire  upon  the  taste  of  his  royal  patrons,  if  not  upon 
himself,  for  in  the  interior  of  such  a palace  there  ought 
to  lie  a great  deal  worth  exhibiting  and  worth  studying. 

It  is  further  to  be  regretted  that  of  his  other  works  no 
authentic  illustrations  have  been  published  in  any  shape, 
not  even  of  the  princely  seat  of  CnaUworth,  to  which  lie 
made  very  extensive  additions  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  He  was  also  employed  at  Longleat  Castle, 
Wilt*,  Wollaton  Hall,  Notts,  and  completed  Ashridge, 
the  scat  of  Ihe  earl  of  Bridgewater,  which  had  been  begun 
by  James  Wyatt ; lodges  and  other  buildings  in  Windsor 
Park  ; a temple  at  Kevr ; and  alterations  at  Bushy  for  the 
ouceri  dowager.  There  is  a well-engraved  portrait  of  Sir 
Jeffry,  alter  one  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  Fisher’s 
* National  Portrait  Gallery,’  from  which  work,  and  the 
memoir  accom  pan)  i rig  the 4 111  ustral  ions  of  W iiuLor  Castle,’ 
our  chief  materials  have  been  derived. 

WYCH-IIAZEL,  the  common  name  of  the  species  of 
the  genus  Hamamelis,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  of 
plants  Hamaiuelace®.  The  genus  Hamamelis  has  a 
4-lohed  calyx  furnished  with  three  or  four  scales  on  the 
outside  ; an  ovarium  ending  in  two  or  three  styles  at  the 
apex,  a 2-celled,  1 -seeded  coriaceous  capsule  opening  by 
two  clastic  valves;  the  seed  oblong,  shining,  with  a 
superior  hilura ; the  albumen  fleshy,  the  embryo  with  a 


superior  radicle  and  flat  cotyledons.  There  arc  four 
species  belonging  1o  this  genus;  two  of  them  are  inha- 
bitants of  North  America,  one  of  Persia,  and  one  of  China. 
They  arc  small  trees,  having  alternate  leaves  on  short 
petioles,  and  yellow  nearly  sessile  flowers,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  surrounded 
by  a 3-lcaved  involucmm. 

II.  rirginica,  Virginian  Wych-Hazel,  hasobovatc  leaves 
acutely  toothed  with  a small  cordate  recess  at  the  base. 
This  plant  is  a native  of  North  America  from  Canada  to 
Florida.  It  is  found  in  dry  and  stony  situations,  and  also 
near  the  side  of  waters.  In  its  native  districts  it  attains  a 
height  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  1ms  a trunk  six 
or  more  inches  in  diameter.  This  plant  is  very  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  its  flowers  appear  after  its  leaves 
have  dropped  off'.  In  autumn  and  winter,  when  most 
other  plants  have  lost  their  flowers  and  foliage,  thcWyeh- 
buel  u covered  with  a profusion  of  yellow  blossoms,  which 
do  not  disappear  till  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  be  put 
forth  in  the  following  spring.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
present  a great  variety;  sometimes  they  are  all  pislili- 
lerous,  sometimes  all  slam  ini  ferous,  and  sometimes  they 
are  all  supplied  with  both  stamens  and  pistils,  and  these 
again  may  be  all  mixed  on  the  same  tree.  It  is  from  this 
circumstance  that  several  species  have  been  made  out  in 
some  works,  and  called  II.  monoica , II.  dioica , II.  and,  o- 
gyna,  &c.  Amongst  the  American  Indians  this  tree  is 
esteemed  for  its  medical  properties.  The  bark  is  blip- 
posed  to  act  as  a sedative,  anu  is  applied  as  a cataplasm 
to  painful  swellings.  A poultice  of  the  inner  bark  is 
also  used  as  an  application  in  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  This  plant  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in 
1730,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  In  the  nurseries  about  Loudon  it 
seldom  attains  a height  of  more  than  5 or  G feet.  Loudon 
however  figures  a plant  in  his ‘Arboretum’  which  is  grow- 
ing at  Ham  House,  and  has  attained  a height  of  13  feet. 
It  does  not  require  much  attention  in  its  cultivation,  as  it 
will  grow  in  anv  light  free  soil  kept  rather  moist.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  layers  and  seeds ; these  latter  however 
ore  not  brought  to  perfection  in  Great  Britain,  and  those 
brought  from  America  should  alone  be  used.  They  ought 
to  be  sown  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  this  country. 
Nuttall  has  described  a small  variety  of  this  plant  which  he 
calls  II.  v.  parvifotia,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  a native  of  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 

II.  macrophutla  has  nearly  orbicular  leaves,  cordate, 
coarsely  and  bluntly  toothed,  and  scabrous  from  dots  be- 
neath. This  species  w as  first  described  by  Purah,  and  is 
a native  of  North  America,  in  the  western  parts  of  Georgia, 
and  of  North  Carolina  on  the  Catabaw  Mountains.  Some 
writers  consider  this  only  a variety  of  the  Virginian  species, 
but,  independent  of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  its 
leaves,  it  blossoms  from  May  to  November,  indicating  a 
difference  in  habit  which  entitles  it  to  be  considered  a 
distinct  species. 

II.  chi  urn  sis  has  ovate  leaves,  quite  entire,  unequnl  at 
the  base,  and  grey  on  both  surfaces  owing  to  stellate  down. 
This  plant  was  first  described  by  Robert  Brown.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  near  Nankin,  and  has  also  been  found  in 
the  island  of  Chusan.  It  has  linear,  3-nervcd,  very  elon- 
gated petals,  and  deciduous  valves  of  the  anthers.  As 
it  differs  from  the  other  species,  Brown  proposes  for  it 
a distinct  section,  under  the  name  Loropelalum,  It  is  a 
shrub,  attaining  a height  of  from  G to  10  feet.  Little  is 
known  of  the  //.  perstca.  It  was  collected  by  Hansen  in 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Lenkoran. 

(Loudon,  Arb.  et  FriU.  Brit. ; Don,  Miller’s  Diet.) 
WYCHERLY,  WILLIAM,  son  of  Daniel  Wycherly, 
Esq.,  of  Cleve  in  Shropshire,  was  born  about  1G40.  In  Ins 
fifteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  travel  in  France,  probably 
because  Ins  father's  loyalist  opinions  rendered  him  doubtful 
of  the  universities  nt  that  time.  He  docs  not  appear  lo 
have  returned  to  England  till  a short  time  before  the 
Restoration.  He  resided,  during  the  greater  pail  of  his 
slay  in  France,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cliarente.  The  duke 
of  Montausier  w as  at  that  time  governor  of  AngoulCmc, 
and  Wycherly  was  favourably  received  at  the  court  of  his 
duchess,  Julie  d’Angcnnes  Rambouillet,  celebrated  in 
Voiture’a  letters.  ‘This  little  court,  learned  and  strict 
i savant e et  prude),  must,’  says  a French  biographer,  ‘ have 
given  lessons  of  propriety  to  the  young  Englishman,  of 
which  he  made  only  an  indifferent  use.'  At  the  time,  the 
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tone  of  that  court  certainly  did  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  miml  of  Wycherly,  for  during  his  residence  | 
in  France  he  solemnly  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  and  was 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Wycherly  was  entered  ns  a 
student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple.  It  would  appear 
however,  from  a passage  in  Wood's  * Athena?  Oxonienaea,’ 
that  he  was  previously  sent  for  a short  time  to  Oxford  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Anglican  church.  At  that  university 
he  ‘ wore  not  a gown,'  only  lived  in  the  lodgings  of  the 
provost  of  his  college,  was  entered  in  the  public  library 
under  the  title  of  Philosophise  Studiosus,  in  July,  1G00. 
being  then  about  20  years  of  age.  He  dr-parted  without 
being  matriculated,  or  a degree  conferred  on  him,  having 
been  by  Dr.  Barlow  reconciled  to  the  Protestant  religion. 

It  is  not  ea«y  to  trace  with  certainty  Wycherly 's  career 
bom  1GOO  till  1G69  or  1670,  when  he  produced  his  first 
play.  The  accounts  of  his  favour  with  Charles  II.,  intrigue 
with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  his  introduction  to  Bucking- 
ham, and  his  intimacy  with  Rochester,  are  all  derived  from 
conversational  gossip.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  however 
1 hat  he  possessed  means  which  enabled  him  to  mingle  with 
the  gay  world  on  a footing  of  equality,  and  that,  forgetful 
of  the  lessons  of  the  ‘ petite  cour  savante  et  prude,’  he 
conformed  to  the  manners  of  the  time.  Major  Pack  states 
that  the  family  estate  was  worth  GOO/,  a year  in  the  lime 
of  Wycherly’*  father. 

Wycherly*#  first  play.  * Love  in  a Wood,  or  St.  James's 
Park,'  was  produced  alter  May,  1669,  and  before  Novem- 
ber, 1071,  w ith  a success  wliicli  enabled  him  to  lake  rank 
as  one  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  day.  His  other  three  plays 
were  all  equally  fortunate.  ‘ The  Gentleman  Dancing- 
master’  appeared  about  the  close  of  1671;  the  ‘Plain 
Dealer’ in  1674;  and  the  ‘Country  Wife ’ in  1678.  The 
plays  however  appear  to  have  been  composed  some  time 
nelore  they  were  acted — in  1659,  1661,  1665,  1671.  There 
is  much  wit  in  these  productions,  but  more  manly  common- 
sense  expressed  in  racy  English.  Their  licentiousness  will 
prevent  their  ever  again  becoming  popular.  The  impres- 
sion produced  upon  Wycherly  by  the  severe  decorum  of 
the  Duchess  of  MontausiePs  court  liad  been  completely 
obliterated  by  the  licentious  society  in  which  he  had  sub- 
sequently mingled.  But  his  intellect,  though  familiarized 
with  impurity,  had  not  been  enervated.  He  had  a strong 
and  just  perception  of  character,  and  expressed  it  with 
vigour  and  felicity.  i 

Several  years  * after  the  appearance  of  * The  Plain 
Dealer,’  Wycherly  encountered  the  Countess  of  Drogheda,  r 
a young,  rich,  and  beautiful  widow,  at  Tunbridge.  They  ; 
met  in  a booksellers  shop.  The  lady  came  to  inquire  for 1 

* The  Plain  Dealer,'  and  the  master  of  the  shop  presented  i 
Wycherly  to  her  as  the  real  plain  dealer.  This  must  have  1 
been  subsequent  to  June,  16/9,  when  the  earl  died.  They 
were  soon  afier  privately  married.  The  lady  was  (probably  : 
not  without  good  reason)  distractedly  jealous.  Dennis  ! 
relates  that  their  lodgings  were  in  Bow  Street,  Covent  1 
Garden,  opposite  the  Cock  Tavern,  and  that  if  at  any  time 
he  entered  that  place  of  refreshment  with  his  friends,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  windows  open  that  she  might  see 
there  was  no  woman  in  the  company.  Of  course  a person 
of  this  disposition  would  feel  considerable  reluctance  to 
trust  her  husband  at  the  court.  The  unfrcquency  of 
Wychcrly’s  appearance  there  gave  umbrage,  and  lost  him 
the  favour  of  Charles. 

The  Countess  did  not  long  survive  her  marriage.  She 
settled  her  whole  estate  upon  Wycherly,  but  the  settle- 
ment was  disputed  after  her  death,  and,  mined  in  his  cir- 
cumstances by  legal  and  other  expenses,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison.  There  he  lay  several  years.  It  is  said  he  was 
at  last  relieved  by  James  II.,  who,  having  gone  to  see 

* The  Plain  Dealer ' acted,  was  so  delighted,  that  he  was 
induced  to  give  orders  for  the  payment  of  the  author's 
debts  and  settling  a pension  of  2D0/.  a year  on  him.  The 
story  has  an  apocryphal  air.  It  is  ceitain  that  Wycherly 
in  after-life  returned  to  the  Romish  church,  and  this,  with 
some  remains  of  court  influence,  is  more  likely  to  have  at- 
tracted to  him  the  munificence  of  James. 

Wycherly  did  not  profit  by  the  king's  liberality  to  the 
full  extent,  for,  ashamed  to  confess  the  amount  of  his 
debts,  he  understated  them.  His  pension  dropped  at  the 
Revolution.  His  father's  estate,  to  which  he  succeeded 
some  years  later,  was  strictly  entailed,  and  the  income  was 
attached  by  liU  creditors.  A more  decorous,  if  not  a more 


virtuous  generation  had  risen  up.  and  Wyclierly's  strain  of 
wit  was  no  longer  the  fashion.  He  continued  to  struggle 
vath  his  difficulties  fill  1715,  the  year  of  his  death.  Eleven 
days  before  that  event,  in  the  HUth  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
married  to  a young  woman  with  a fortune  of  1500/.  What 
attractions  such  a match  could  possess  for  the  lady  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  He  contrived  to  spend  a good  deal 
of  her  money ; but  repaid  her  on  his  death-bed  by  the 
judicious  advice,  ‘ not  to  take  an  old  man  lor  her  second 
husband.' 

In  1704  Wycherly  published  a volume  of  poems,  fo 
which  he  prefixed  an  engraving  from  his  picture  painted 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  the  prime  of  life.  Below  this  portrait 
he  inserted  the  motto  *Hcu  rjuantum  mutatus  at>  ilJoP 
A volume  of  poems,  and  * moral  reflections,’  which  he  had 
in  part  prepared  for  the  press,  was  published  posthumously 
in  1728,  by  Major  Pack,  who  prefixed  a very  slovenly  anu 
meagre  memoir  of  the  author.  Wyclierly's  poems  are  de- 
fective in  rhythm,  and  have  not  much  of  what  is  properly 
called  feeling  in  them;  but  they  are  not  unfrequcntly 
characterized  by  his  vigorous  common-sense.  Some  of  his 
'moral  reflections*  are  terse  ami  pointed. 

(Major  Pack’s  Memoirs  qf  Jrilliam  Wycherly,  Esq. ; 
Dennis's  Letters;  Biosraphia  tiritannica;  Ix-igb  Hunt's 
biographical  notice  of  Wycherly  in  Moxon's  edition,  and 
the  review  of  the  notice  in  the  * Athcnauun.’) 

WYCLIFFE  or  WICL1F  (two  of  the  most  common 
among  about  twenty  variations  of  the  spelling),  JOHN 
DE,  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  1324,  and, 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  was  a native  of 
the  parish  of  the  same  name,  situated  about  six  miles  from 
the  town  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  The  tradition  of  the 
place  makes  him  to  have  been  a relation  of  a family  of  the 
name  of  Wycliffe,  or  De  Wycliffe,  who  were  lords  of  the 
manor  and  patrons  of  the  rectoiy  from  the  Conquest  down 
to  the  year  1600,  when  the  property  passed  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  heiress  into  a l'amiiv  of  another  name.  The 
earliest  fact  that  is  known  respecting  Wycliffe  is,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  students  first  admitted  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  which  was  founded  in  1340.  He  soon  however 
removed  to  Merton  College.  He  is  said  to  have  applied 
himself  with  diligence  and  success  to  the  study  ot  the 
civil,  the  canon,  and  even  the  common  law ; hut  the  de- 
partments of  learning  in  which  he  acquired  the  greatest 
distinction  were  scholastic  philosophy  and  divinity.  The 
chronicler  Knighton,  who  on  every  occasion  evinces  and 
openly  expresses  the  keenest  aversion  to  Wycliffe’s  doc- 
trines and  proceedings,  admits  that  he  was  esteemed  the 
most  eminent  theological  and  philosophical  doctor  of  his 
time,  and  that  in  the  employment  of  the  scholastic  dia- 
lectic he  had  no  equal. 

Wycliffe’s  first  publication,  ns  commonly  stated,  is  a 
tract  entitled  ‘The  Last  Age  of  the  Church,’  which  is  in- 
ferred from  internal  evidence  to  have  appeared  in  1356. 
It  has  been  lately  printed  for  the  first  time  with  a preface 
and  notes  by  the  Rev.  James  H cut  horn  Todd,  D.D.,  lGmo., 
Dublin,  1840,  from  the  only  known  MS.  in  the  University 
library,  Dublin,  in  which  shape  it  fills  thirteen  or  fourteen 
short  pages,  making  altogether  not  much  above  two  hun- 
dred lines.  For  anything  that  this  performance  can  add  to 
the  reputation  of  Wycliffe,  it  might  have  been  left  in 
oblivion ; it  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  with  the  then  current  century,  grounded 
principally  on  the  prophecies  attributed  to  the  Calabrian 
monk  Joachim  (wno  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
whose  own  calculation  was  that  the  end  of  the  present 
system  would  happen  in  1260),  and  on  a cabbalistic  com- 
putation from  the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  which 
appears  to  be  the  writer's  own.  These  dreams  of  Wycliffe 
seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  impression  loft  by  the  great 
pestilence  which  desolated  Europe  in  1348.  Dr.  Todd 
however  has  ventured  to  suggest  a doubt  whether  the  tract 
can  with  perfect  certainty  be  assigned  to  Wycliffe,  and 
also  whether  the  passage  Irom  which  the  date  of  its  pub- 
lication or  composition  has  been  inferred  is  conclusive  as 
to  that  matter.  (See  his  Preface,  pp.  xii.-xv.,  and  notes, 
p.  Ixxxi.*) 

It  is  affirmed  by  all  Wycliffe’s  biographers  that  he  began 
to  distinguish  himself  by  his  writings  against  the  Mcn- 

•In  the  not*  hrrr  referred ti\ pp  Unis,  and  lxsv..  Dr.  Todd,  whoco edition  it 
a very  can-tul  and  icnrned  one.  make,  the  difliciilly  ot  n fxtiiit  which  lie  it  di*> 
cutting  grrntrr  than  it  it,  by  inadvertently  a«anm  1 1>"  that  the  tract  iirofetart  to 
have  been  written  in  1330.  He  rrpctWly  cW  where  sr-caks  of  13SC  the 
dale.  (See  |tp.  si.,  lie..  &r.) 
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dicant  Orders  about  the  year  1300.  The  fact  may  be  ao,  i 
but  the  earliest  testimony  to  it,  we  believe,  is  that  of 
Anthony  Wood,  who  may  have  derived  hi*  knowledge  J 
from  the  records  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  There  is 
nothing  upon  this  subject  among  the  extant  writings  attri- 
buted to  Wycliffe  which  can  be  assigned  to  nearly  so  early  < 
a date.  The  statement  however  in  in  itself  very  probable  : [ 
the  contest  between  the  Mendicants  and  the  University  ' 
was  at  its  height  about  1300;  and  about  the  same  time  j 
Wycliffe  appear!  to  have  been  in  high  favour  at  the  Uni-  j 
versity : for  in  1300  or  1361  he  was  made  warden  or  master 
of  Baliol  Hall  (as  Baliol  College  was  then  called;,  and  in  ! 
the  beginning  of  1361  he  was  presented  by  that  society  to 
tlie  rectory  of  Fylingham  or  Fillinghatn,  a living  of  con- 
siderable value,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

In  1365  Wycliffe  appears  to  have  resigned  the  master- 
ship of  Baliol  for  that  of  Canterbury  Hall,  then  recently 
founded  by  Archbishop  Islep.  He  was  put  into  this  place 
by  the  archbishop  in  December  of  that  year,  in  the  room  of 
a monk  named  Henry  de  Wodehall,  who  had  been  origin- 
ally appointed,  but  whose  turbulent  conduct  had  com- 
pelled the  founder  to  remove  him.  In  1366  however  Islep 
was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  Simon  Lang  ham,  who  j 
had  been  himself  a monk ; and  then  a process  ivas  com- 
menced with  tlie  object  of  ejecting  the  secular  warden 
from  Canterbury  Hall,  on  the  pretence  that  his  nomination 
had  taken  place  when  Islep  was  incapacitated  by  weak- 
ness both  of  body  and  mind  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

It  appears  that  Wycliffe'*  appointment  was  pronounced 
void  by  the  archbishop;  that  a person  named  John  de 
Radyngatc  was  in  the  first  instance  substituted  in  his 
place ; but  that,  within  a month  after,  Wodehall  was  re- 
stored. Wycliffe  appealed  against  the  sentence  to  the 
pope,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  his  holiness  in  1370 ; and  in 
1372  it  was  further  ratified  by  the  king,  Edward  III. 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Webb  Le  Ban  (in  Ins  ‘ Life  of 
Wiclif,’  8vo„  Lon.,  1832)  should  in  an  elaborate  argument 
entirely  constructed  upon  a comparison  of  dates  (pp.  121- 
123)  have  assumed  that  Wycliffe'*  appeal  to  Home  in  this 
cause  was  made  in  1365.  It  is  correctly  stated,  only  a few 
pages  before  (p.  117;,  that  Archbishop*  Islep  died  in  1366, 
and  that  tlie  proceedings  in  the  case  were  commenced  ■ 
under  his  successor  Archbishop  Langham.  Wycliffe’s 
appeal  was  certainly  not  made  till  1367,  in  the  month  of  | 
May  of  which  year  Wodehall  was  restored.  Instead  there-  i 
fore  of  his  suit  having  been  then  two  years  pending,  as  ! 
Mr.  Le  Baa  argues,  it  had  probably  not  commenced  when 
Wycliffe  was,  in  1367,  publicly  challenged  by  a monk  to 
defend  the  decision  of  parliament  that  the  king  should 
not  ilo  homage  to  the  pope  ; a challenge  which,  as  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Le  Bus,  he  promptly  answered.  His  reply  to  the 
monk  is  printed,  from  a MS.  in  the  Lambeth  library,  by 
Lewis,  * Life  of  Dr.  John  Wiclif,’  Papers  and  Records, 
No.  .'10.  It  is  in  Latin,  being  entitled  ‘ Determinate 
qusedam  Magistri  Johannis  Wyclytf  de  Dominio  contra 
unutn  Monnchum  and  in  it  the  author  calls  himself  the 
king's  own  chaplain  ( peculiarit  regtt  cleric ut).  lie  pro- 
tests that,  as  an  humtdc  and  obedient  son  of  the  Roman 
church,  he  desires  to  assert  nothing  injurious  to  the  said 
church,  or  that  could  reasonably  offend  pious  cars. 

In  1368,  while  his  suit  at  Rome  was  certainly  depending.  [ 
he  exchanged  his  living  of  Fillingham  for  that  of  Lutgers-  ] 
hall,  in  the  same  diocese,  but  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  . 
which  was  of  less  value,  but  was  recommended  to  him  by  | 
being  nearer  Oxford.  In  1372,  having  taken  his  degree  of 
D.D.,  he  was,  according  to  Dr.  Vaughan  {Life  and  Opi-  | 
jriotf*  of  John  de  fVjfcliJTe , 2 vols.  8vo.,  Lon.,  1828,  vol.  i., 
p.  303),  and  his  avowed  copyist  Mr.  Le  Bas,  elevated  to  \ 
the  theological  chair  of  Oxford.  The  matter  is  more  cor-  | 
red ly  stated  by  Lewis,  who  says  that  ‘he  now  publicly  1 
professed  divinity  and  read  lectures  in  it.’  This  4ne  did,’  j 
Lewis  continues,  ‘ with  very  great  applause,  having  such  an  , 
authority  in  the  schools*  that  whatever  he  said  was  rc- ; 
ceived  as  an  oracle.  In  these  lectures  he  frequently  took  I 
notice  of  the  corruptions  of  the  begging  friars,  which  at  ; 
first  he  did  in  r soft  and  gentle  manner,  until,  finding  that 
his  detecting  their  abuses  was  what  was  acceptable  to  bis 
hearers,  he  proceeded  to  deal  more  plainly  and  openly 
with  them.’  Some  of  his  treatises  that  survive  were  pro- 
bably written  about  this  time,  but  there  is  no  positive  evi-  ! 
dence  to  that  effect. 

The  next  fact  in  his  history  that  is  ascertained  is  his 
appointment,  in  July,  1374,  as  one  of  the  members  of  a 


legation  sent  by  Edward  III.  to  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  then 
residing  at  Avignon,  to  treat  with  his  holinc!-*  about  the 
practice  of  papal  provision  and  other  abuses  against  which 
the  English  parliament  had  recently  parsed  several  laws 
and  resolutions,  more  especially  the  Statutes  of  Provisore 
and  Praemunire  in  1350.  'Die  circumstance  that  Wycliffe's 
name  stands  second  in  the  royal  commission  (the  first 
name  being  that  of  John,  bishop  of  Bangor  may  be  taken 
as  attesting  the  high  public  reputation  to  which  he  had 
by  this  time  risen.  The  seat  of  the  conferences  was  fixed 
at  Bruges;  the  negotiation  resulted  in  a very  partial  miti- 
gation of  the  evils  complained  of;  but  Wycliffe  is  supposed 
to  have  had  his  aversion  to  the  then  prevalent  ecclesias- 
tical system  considerably  sharpened  by  his  experience  of 
the  papal  court.  In  the  mean  time  however  lie  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  decline  what  of  its  advantages  might 
fall  to  his  share.  Either  while  he  was  still  abroad,  or  im- 
mediately after  his  return  home,  he  was  presented  by  the 
king  to  the  prebend  of  Aust  in  the  Collegiate  church  of 
Westbury,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester:  the  letters-patent 
of  ratification  are  dated  6th  November,  1375.  And  about 
the  same  time  he  appears  to  have  been  also  presented  to 
Uie  rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,  the  right  of 
nominating  to  which  had  fallen  for  this  turn  to  the  crown, 
in  consequence  of  the  minority  of  Lord  Henry  de  Ferrara 
of  Groby,  the  patron.  Lewis  thinks  it  probable  that  Wy- 
cliffe now  left  Oxford,  or  at  least  was  always  at  Lutter- 
worth during  the  vacations.  4 Here,’  he  says,  4 as  it  ap- 
pears by  his  sermons  vet  remaining  in  MS.,  he  performed 
the  office  of  a very  diligent  and  edifying  preacher,  since 
he  preached  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  the  several 
festivals  of  the  church,  and  of  a most  exemplary  and 
unwearied  pastor.’  There  arc  about  300  of  his  parish  ser- 
mons still  extant. 

He  now  however  began  to  speak  his  sentiments  very 
openly  on  the  subject  of  the  pope  and  the  church.  Lewis 
quotes  him  as  in  one  of  his  writings  or  lectures  soon  alter 
his  return  to  England  styling  the  pone  4 Antichrist,  the 
proud  worldly  pnest  of  Rome,  and  the  most  cursed  of 
clippers  and  puree-kervers  ’ (cut-purees-.  Tlie  eonse- 
ouence  was,  that  in  a convocation  of  the  clergy,  held  on 
tne  3rd  of  February,  13m,  a citation  was  directed  to  be 
issued  for  his  appearance  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month,  to  answer  the  charge  of  holding  and  publish- 
ing certain  heretical  or  erroneous  doctrines.  Lewis  ap- 
pears clearly  to  be  mistaken  in  supposing  this  to  have 
happened  in  1378.  Wycliffe  presented  himself  on  the 
appointed  day,  accompanied  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  Lord  Henry  Percy,  carl  marshal  : a 
violent  altercation  immediately  arose  between  these  noble- 
men and  Courtney,  bishop  of  London  ; the  crowd,  which 
was  very  great,  broke  out  into  a tumult : and  the  result 
was,  that  the  court  rose  without  having  done  anything. 
The  mob  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  sided  with  their 
bishop  against  Gaunt  anil  Wycliffe. 

A story  told  by  Dr.  Vaughan  about  a reference  made 
to  Wycliffe  by  the  first  parliament  of  Richard  II.,  which 
met  in  October,  1377,  on  the  subject  of  the  ri^ht  of  the 
kingdom  to  retain  its  treasure,  when  required  lor  its  own 
defence,  although  demanded  by  the  pope,  and  about  a 
vindication  of  that  right  which  he  thereupon  drew  up, 
appears  to  be  indifferently  supported.  It  rests,  we  believe, 
on  no  better  authority  than  that  of  Fox's  4 Acts  and  Monu- 
ments.’ Wycliffe  may  have  drawn  up  some  such  paper; 
but  probably  not  in  answer  to  an  application  from  tne  par- 
liament. fie  this  however  ns  it  may,  the  prosecution 
against  him  lor  his  errors  of  doctrine  was  speedily  renew  ed 
in  a more  formidable  shape.  On  the  22nd  of  may,  1377 
(not  the  Uth  of  June,  as  Mr.  Le  Bax  translates  4 Al.  Ca- 
lendar Junii’),  a bull  was  addressed  by  Pope  Gregory  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London, 
directing  them  to  summon  Wycliffe  before  them,  ami 
others  dated  the  same  day  to  the  king,  requesting  his 
favour  and  assistance  in  the-matter,  and  to  the  university 
of  Oxford,  desiring  them  to  withdraw  their  protection  from 
the  accused  theologian.  Before  the  bulls  reached  Eng- 
land, which  they  do  not  appear  to  have  done  till  Novem- 
ber, King  Edward  was  dead ; but  Archbishop  Sudbury 
issued  his  mandate  about  the  end  of  December  for  Wyclifle 
to  present  himself  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul'*,  London,  on 
the  30th  court-day  from  that  date.  The  accounts  that 
have  conic  down  to  us  are  very  imperfect  and  obscure  : it 
appears  that  Wycliffe  did  come,  or  was  brought,  early  in 
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the  following  year,  1378,  before  a synod  assembled,  not  in 
St.  Paul’s,  but  in  the  archbishop’s  chapel  at  Lambeth. 
This  new  attempt  to  put  down  the  reformer  however  was 
not  more  successful  than  the  former ; the  Londoners  now, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  chronicler  Wulsingham,  ujion 
whom  we  are  principally  dependent  for  our  information  as 
to  what  took  place,  showed  themselves  disposed  to  take 
pail  with  Wycliffe,  and,  breaking  into  the  chapel,  threw 
the  synod  into  consternation  ; and  the  safety  of  the  pri- 
soner was  secured  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Lewis  Clifford 
with  a message  from  the  king's  mother  positively  prohibit- 
ing them  from  proceeding  with  the  eause.  He  was  let  off 
with  a simple  admonition  to  attain  from  repenting  the 
objectionable  propositions,  that  the  laity  might  not  be 
made  to  stumble  by  his  perversions;  an  injunction  which, 
says  Walsingham,  lie  treated  with  contempt,  persisting  in 
scattering  about  conclusions  still  more  pernicious. 

The  circumstance  however  that  finally  and  effectually 
saved  WyclifFc  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  schism 
of  the  West  by  the  election  of  the  two  pojves  on  the  death 
of  Gregor)'  XI.  in  this  same  year  1378.  This  division  and 
dissension  of  the  Homan  world  so  enfeebled  the  papal 
power  in  England  and  every  where  else,  as  to  leave  it  l’or 
the  present  very  little  of  either  strength  or  disposition  to 
proceed  to  extremities  against  its  enemies  where  it  was 
possible  to  take  another  course.  WyeUflV  accordingly 
appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  some  years 
preaching  and  writing  as  he  chose  without  further  dis- 
turbance. In  the  beginning  of  1379  he  was  seized  while 
at  Oxford  with  a dangerous  illness,  from  which  however  he 
recovered.  Soon  after  he  got  well  he  is  supposed  to  have 
published  his  tract  entitled  * De  Papa  Romano,’  or  *8chis- 
nia  Pause,’  still  preserved  in  MS.,  in  which  lie  called 
upon  all  kings  throughout  Christendom  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity Bent  them  by  providence  of  bringing  down  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Homisli  dominion,  seeing  that  Christ 
had  cloven  the  head  of  Antichrist  and  made  the  two  parts 
fight  against  each  other.  This  was  followed  by  oilier 
writings,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  of  which  by  far  the 
most  important  was  his  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  being,  it  is  commonly  believed,  the  first 
complete  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  ap- 
peared. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  great  work  was 
finished,  and  several  transcripts  of  the  whole  made  and 
dispersed,  some  years  before  the  death  of  Wycliffe ; but  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  not  all  executed  by  himself,  although 
it  may  have  all  undergone  his  revisal. 

Some  odium  seems  to  have  been  brought  upon  Wycliffe 
and  liis  novel  opinions  by  the  great  outbreak  of  the  Com- 
mons, Watt  Tyler’s  insurrection,  in  1381,  which  it  was 
natural  enough  for  the  friends  of  the  established  religion 
to  affect  to  refer,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  destruction  of  old 
convictions  and  of  all  reverence  for  authority,  which  he 
and  his  followers  had  lalioured  to  produce.  For  Wyelift’e, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  while  he  himscll  remained  stationary  at 
Lutterworth  or  Oxford,  preaching  or  lecturing  there,  had 
numbers  of  disciples  whom,  under  the  name  of  * poor 
priests,’  he  kept  itinerating  over  the  country,  in  imitation, 
apparently,  ot  the  same  effective  system  for  acting  upon 
the  great  body  of  the  population  of  which  the  mendicant 
orders  of  monks  had  already  set  the  example.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  opinions  were  thus  very  generally  dis- 
seminated and  adopted.  He  now  besides  took  what  was 
considered  the  boldest  step  upon  which  he  had  yet  ven- 
tured, by  attacking  the  doctrine  of  tran.substantiation. 
This  he  clid,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  in  a course  of 
divinity  lectures  which  he  read  in  the  summer  of  1381  at 
Oxford.  An  assembly  of  twelve  doctors,  summoned  by 
the  chancellor,  unanimously  condemned  his  conclusions, 
and  denounced  imprisonment  nnd  excommunication  as  the 
punishments  of  whoever  should  maintain  them.  Some 
months  after,  in  May,  1382,  a synod  of  divines  and  doctors 
of  law,  assembled  at  theprioiy  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  Lon-  j 
don,  on  the  summons  of  his  old  enemy  Courtney,  recently 
translated  from  the  see  of  London  to  Canterbury,  having 
declared  ten  opinions  which  were  stated  to  have  been  lately 
publicly  preached  among  the  nobles  nnd  commons  of  the 
realm  heretical,  nnd  other  fourteen  erroneous,  instructions 
w ere  immediately  despatched  to  the  bishops  of  London  and 
Lincoln,  enjoining  them  to  take  the  most  rigorous  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  said  doctrines:  and  upon  that 
letters  mandatory  were  forthwith  issued  by  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  charging  ail  ecclesiastical  functionaries  throughout  » 


the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  within  which  the  rectory  of 
Lutterworth  is  situated,  with  the  execution  of  this  order. 
Soon  after  also  a petition  to  the  crown  by  the  lords  spiritual 
in  parliament  w as  answered  by  a royal  ordinance,  empower- 
ing the  sheriffs  of  counties  to  arrest  all  preachers  of  neresy, 
and  detain  them  in  prison  till  they  should  make  satisfaction 
to  the  church.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  many 
of  Wycliffe’s  followers  were  apprehended  and  proceeded 
against  under  the  powers  thus  granted  to  or  assumed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  aud  temporal  authorities,  he  himself  re- 
mained for  a considerable  time  unmolested.  He  was  only 
named,  among  several  other  persons  notoriously  suspected 
of  heresy,  in  an  Older  issued  by  the  synod  at  the  Grey 
Friars  to  the  chancellor  of  Oxford.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which,  although  not 
openly  avowed,  was  probably  ns  notoriously  suspected  8s 
his  heresy,  deterred  his  enemies  from  touching  him.  But 
having  in  November,  1382,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
king  from  the  sentence  which  had  imposed  silence  upon 
him,  as  he  declared  at  the  time  he  would  do,  addressed  a 
long  statement  of  his  case,  under  the  title  of  a ‘ Complaint,’ 
to  the  king  and  parliament,  in  which  he  both  reiterated  in 
very  vehement  terms  his  general  abuse  of  the  church  and 
the  clergy,  and  avowed  his  continued  disbelief  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence,  which  he  affirmed  had  'been 
brought  up  by  cuised  hypocrites,  and  heretics,  and  worldly 
priests,  unkenning  in  God’s  law’— he  was  immediately 
summoned  before  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  assembled 
at  Oxford  to  answer  for  these  opinions.  It  is  said  that  his 
old  friend  Lancaster,  who  had  stood  by  him  so  long  as  he 
assailed  merely  the  constitution  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
temporalities  of  the  church,  declined  to  go  along’  with  him 
now,  when  he  had  begun  openly  to  attack  the  commonly  re- 
ceived ftith  on  the  most  sacred  points  of  doctrine  : and 
after  advising  him  to  retract,  or  at  least  to  keep  his  senti- 
ments to  himself,  openly  withdrew  his  protection.  The 
contemporary  accounts  however  of  this  matter  are  very 
indistinct  and  unsatisfactory.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that 
Wycliffe  appeared  before  the  convocation,  and  gave  in  two 
written  confessions  or  defences,  the  one  in  English,  the 
other  in  Latin,  in  which  he  explained  his  opinions  on  the 
question  of  transubstantialion,  not  apparently  without  a 
considerable  anxiety  to  give  them  as  little  of  the  air  of  a 
deviation  from  the  common  faith  as  possible.  Hie  account 
given  by  his  enemy  Knighton  is,  that  ‘lie  laid  aside  his 
audacious  bearing,  put  on  the  breastplate  of  dotage,  at- 
tempted to  disclaim  his  extravagant  and  fantastic  errors, 
and  protested  that  the  follies  lie  was  called  upon  to  answer 
for  were  basely  and  falsely  ascribed  to  him  by  the  malicious 
i ingenuity  of  fiis  enemies.’  The  two  confessions  are  en- 
, tirely  different.  His  apologist  and  admirer,  Mr.  I.e  Bns, 

I describes  the  one  in  English  as  4 a concise  and  tolerably 
j perspicuous  document the  Latin  one,  whicli  is  very  much 
j longer,  is  also,  he  admits,  * very  much  more  defective  in 
i simplicity.'  Iti  both  Wycliffe  acknowledges  that  the  racra- 
| mental  bread  is  really  and  truly  the  body  of  Christ ; but  he 
' does  not,  he  says,  affirm  it  to  be  the  body  of  Christ  essen- 
i tially,  substantially,  corporeally,  or  identically.  4 Then  ’ (in 
; the  Latin  Confession),  continues  Mr.  Le  Bas, 4 he  plunges  us 
into  a perfect  jungle  of  argumentation,  in  which  I profess 
myself  unable  to  see  my  own  way,  and  through  which  I 
therefore  will  not  attempt  to  conduct  the  reader.’  The 
result  appears  to  have  been  that  nosentence  was  pronounced 
by  the  convocation,  but  that  soon  after  letters  were  ob- 
tained from  the  king  by  which  Wycliffe  was  debarred  from 
teaching  any  longer  in  the  University.  This  at  least  is  the 
; version  of  the  story  adopted  by  his  latest  biographers,  I)r. 

■ Vaughan  and  Mr.  I.e  Bas ; the  succession  of  events  as  de- 
1 tailed  by  Lewis  is  altogether  different ; and  the  true  facts, 

( if  they  arc  recoverable,  are  only  to  be  got  at  by  a more 
laborious  and  careful  examination  of  original  authorities 
and  documents  than  has  yet  been  instituted. 

Wycliffe  is  supposed  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  his  parish  of  Lutterworth,  where  however  his  pen 
was  more  active  than  over.  Indeed  the  literary  perform- 
ances which  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  produced 
I alter  this  date  make  an  amount  of  composition  which  is 
! entirely*  incredible  in  the  circumstances.  It  is  related  that 
I some  time  after  he  was  driven  from  the  University  he  was 
summoned  to  Home  to  answer  the  charge  of  heresy  by 
Pope  Urban  VI. : this  appears  to  rest  on  nothing  more 
than  a letter  of  Wycliffe’s,  without  date,  addressed  to  his 
holiness,  published  by  Lewis  from  a MS.  in  the  Bodleian, 
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in  which  he  says,  4 If  I might  travel  in  my  own  'person,  I 
would,  with  God's  will,  go  to  the  pope.  But  Christ  has 
needed  me  to  the  contrary,  and  taught  me  more  obeish  to 
God  than  to  man.’  It  is  supposed  that  he  hnd  had  an 
attack  of  paralysis  before  this  time.  He  recovered  par- 
tially, but  found  it  necessary  to  hire  another  wriest,  John 
Purneye,  to  assist  him  in  his  parish  duties,  ana  also  to  act 
os  his  amanuensis.  At  last,  while  he  was  in  his  church 
hearing  mass,  on  Holy  Innocents’  day,  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1384,  just  ns  the  host  was  about  to  be  elevated,  he 
was  thrown  down  by  another  violent  fit  of  palsy,  and  he 
never  spoke  more,  but  died  on  the  last  day  ot  the  year. 

In  the  obscurity  in  which  much  of  the  history  of 
WyclifFe  still  continues  to  be  involved,  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  real  character  of 
the  man  and  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated.  He 
was  probably  honest,  in  so  far  as  honesty  consists  in  sin- 
cerity, and  lie  may  have  been  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  But  actually  he 
was  scarcely  called  upon  to  make  any ; lie  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  pre- 
ferments in  the  church  which  fie  professed  himself  anxious 
to  pull  down  ; and  in  his  attacks,  both  upon  the  mendicant 
friars,  with  whom  he  began,  and  upon  the  pope  and  the 
other  heads  of  the  clergy,  who  next  fell  under  his  lash, 
he  evidently  Gratified  his  personal  resentments,  as  well  as 
maintained  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  reason 
and  true  religion.  Whatever  other  Christian  qualities 
also  there  may  be  in  his  writings,  there  is  at  least  very 
little  of  Christian  meekness  or  charity.  His  intolerance 
and  violence,  and  often  his  coarseness  of  invective,  are 
unmeasured.  As  for  the  particular  opinions  which  he  held, 
it  iB  not  quite  easy  to  say  what  they  really  were  on  various 
points,  for  two  reasons  : first,  they  were  probably  different  | 
at  different  times  of  his  life ; secondly,  we  are  by  no 
means  certain  whether  many  of  the  writings  attributed  to 
him  are  really  his.  But  generally  his  views  appear  to  have  1 
resembled  those  of  Calvin  more  nearly  than  those  of  any  I 
other  great  leader  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  j 
tury.  To  some  of  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  i 
Roman  church  he  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the  end  of  his 
life  : it  may  be  doubted,  for  instance,  if  he  disapproved  of  j 
either  pilgrimages  or  the  worship  of  images ; purgatory 
he  evidently  believed  in  to  the  last ; and,  what  is  not  very 
easily  reconciled  with  his  repeated  denunciations  of  the 
papal  power  as  Antichrist,  he  addresses  Pope  Urban  in  the 
letter  mentioned  above  as  the  greatest  of  Christ’s  vicars 
upon  earth,  and  in  another  of  his  treatises,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  shortly  before,  that  entitled  4 On  the 
Truth  of  Scripture,’  he  describes  it  as  being  nothing  less 
than  paganism  for  a man  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  apos- 
tolic sec.  In  his  doctrinal  theology  he  was  a strong  pre- 
dent  inarian  and  necessitarian.  On  the  subject  of  church 
government  ho  was  an  independent  and  voluntary  of  the 
most  extreme  description ; opposed  to  episcopacy,  op- 
posed to  establishments,  opposed  1o  endowments,  holding 
that  the  clergy  should  be  supported  only  by  alms,  and  that 
every  man  should  be  ns  far  as  possible  a church  to  himself. 

In  the  maintenance  of  those  opinions  his  earnestness 
and  pawsion  and  the  dexterity  of  nis  logic  arc  far  more  i 
remarkable  than  any  impression  he  leaves  of  solidity  of : 
judgment,  or  of  a considerate  and  reflecting  mind.  Nor 
1ms  his  style  any  grace,  or  other  attraction,  except  its  oc-  | 
casional  energy  or  vehemence.  Of  his  writings,  the  fullest  ! 
catalogue  that  has  been  attempted  is  that  given  by  Dr.  ; 
Vaughan  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  414-431  \ which  is  copied  by  Mr.  : 
Bus  (pp,  435-450).  But  upon  this  subject  the  reader 
should  see  what  is  said  by  Dr.  Todd  in  the  preface  to  * The 
Last  Age  of  the  Church,’  and  also  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of*  An  Apology  for  Lollard  Doctrines,  attributed 
to  Wicliffe,’  printed  from  a MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  for  the  Camden  Society,  4to.,  London, 
1812.  Most  of  WyclifFe 's  writings,  or  supposed  writings, 
still  remain  in  MS.  Even  of  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  only  the  New  Testament  has  been  printed; 
first,  by  his  biographer,  the  Rev.  John  Lewis,  minister  of 
Margate,  in  folio,  in  1731 ; again -in  4to.,  in  1810,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hervey  Baber,  of  the  British 
Museum ; and  lately,  for  the  third  lime,  in  Bagster's  * Eng- 
lish Hexnpla,'  4to.,  Loud.,  1841.  ‘The  public,’ says  Mr. 
I.e  Bas,  in  the  preface  to  his  * Life  of  Wiciif,’  * will  be  gra- 
tified to  learn  that  the  University  of  Oxford  is  about  to 
publish  Wiclifs  version  of  the  Old  Testament ; and  that 


! the  Rev.  J.  Forshall,  and  F.  Madden,  Esq.,  both  librarians 
of  the  British  Museum,  are  preparing  the  same  for  the 
Clarendon  Press.’  'Hie  work  thus  announced  however  has 
not  yet  appeared.  A volume  consisting  of  extracts  from 
some  of  Wycliffe’s  unprinted  writings  was  published  about 
ten  years  ago  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
i (There  is  an  account  of  WyclifFe  in  Fox's  ‘Martyr*,’ 
which  is  worth  little  or  nothing.  There  are  also  long 
articles  about  him  in  the  first  edition  of  the  • Biographia 
Britannica,’  1788*  vol.  vi.,  part  2,  pp.  4257*4260;  in 
4 British  Biography,’  12  vols.  8vo„  1773,  vol.  i,,  pp.  1 1-52 ; 
and  in  Chalmers's  ‘Dictionary,’  1817,  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  27- 
38.  The  separate  Lives,  by  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  (first 
published  in  1719;  for  the  last  time,  at  the  Clarendon 
j Press,  in  1820),  by  Dr.  Holiert  Vaughan  (1828,  and  second 
j edition,  1831 ),  and  by  the  Rev.  Webb  Lc  Bas,  now  principal 
of  Haileybury  College  (1832),  have  been  mentioned  above. 

WYCOMBE,  CHIPPING,  or  HIGH  WYCOMBE,  a 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  in  the  southern  part 
of  Buckinghamshire,  29  miles  from  London.  From  the 
discovery  of  a Roman  tessellated  pavement  and  Roman 
coins,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a Roman  settlement 
here.  Wycombe  was  a market-town  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
(1422-1401).  Some  authorities  state  that  a charter  of  in- 
corporation was  obtained  a century  earlier,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  111.  The  governing  charter  up  to  1835  was 
granted  15  Charles  II.  The  ruling  body  was  self-elected. 
The  borough  has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  town  principally  con- 
sists of  one  wide  long  street,  forming  part  of  the  nigh  road 
from  London  to  Oxford,  with  smaller  streets  branching 
from  the  main  street.  The  river  Wick  passes  through  the 
town,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Great  Marlow,  about 
six  miles  south  of  Wycombe.  A stream  called  the  Rye 
rises  near  the  town,  and.  rather  more  than  two  miles  from 
it,  within  the  limits  of  the  parish,  joins  the  Wick.  There 
are  paper-  and  corn-mills  on  these  two  streams.  The  ge- 
neral appearance  of  Wycombe  is  that  of  a well  built 
market-town.  The  church  is  a fine  old  building  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  a highly  ornamental  tower,  108 
feet  high,  of  later  date.  The  altar-piece,  St.  Paul  preach- 
ing to  the  Britons,  is  by  Mortimer.  The  living  is  a vicarage, 
valued  at  140/.  per  annum.  The  town-hall,  erected  in  1737, 
is  supported  on  thirty-four  stone  pillars.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Methodists.  The 
grammar-school  is  of  antient  foundation,  and  is  partly 
supported  by  an  endowment  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  1831  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  parts 
of  the  town  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
was  950.  The  limits  of  the  municipal  borough  included 
the  town.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  pari i amen tary  borough 
was  made  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  which  comprises 
an  agricultural  district  of  about  *1000  acres,  with  a popula- 
tion amounting  in  1831  to  973  persons.  The  right  of 
voting  before  this  period  was  in  tne  mayor,  bailitfs,  and 
burgesses:  the  greatest  number  of  burgesses  in  the  pre- 
ceding thirty  years  had  not  exceeded  124;  anil  there  had 
not  been  a contested  election  during  that  time.  The 
number  of  parliamentary  electors  for  the  borough  was 
about  400  in  1840.  The  number  of  municipal  burgesses  in 
1837  was  235.  The  governing  body  of  the  corporation 
consists  of  four  aldermen  and  12  councillors.  The  income 
of  the  corporation  is  about  200/.,  and  arises  from  tolls, 
dues,  and  rents  and  fines.  The  principal  item  of  expendi- 
ture is  the  maintenance  of  the  borough  police.  The  entire 
parish  and  parliamentary  borough  comprises  G380  acres, 
and  in  1841  the  population  was  0480.  The  area  of  the  old 
parliamentary  borough  was  120  acres,  with  a population  of 
3184  in  1841 ; that  of  the  parish,  exclusive  of  tne  old  bo- 
rough, was  0260  acres,  and  the  population  in  1841  was 
3290.  The  hamlets  or  villages  of  Wycombe  Marshes  aiul 
Loudwater  arc  in  Wycombe  parish : the  latter  is  a perpe- 
tual curacy,  valued  at  132 /.  per  annum. 

(Lvsontr  Buckinghamshire ; Municipal  Reports,  See.) 

WYDLE'RIA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Umbel  lifer®.  It  was  named  by  De  Candolle  in 
honour  of  H.  Wydler,  who  has  written  a monograph  on 
the  genus  Scroplmlaria.  Wydleria  is  distinguished  by 
possessing  a calyx  with  the  margin  obsolete;  the  petals 
ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  acuminate  with  the  point  inflexed ; 
the  fruit  ovate,  rather  didyraous,  crowned  by  the  short 
stylopodium,  and  short  reflexed  styles;  the  mericarpa 
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somewhat  somite  ret  c and  rather  contracted  at  the  margins, 
furnished  with  5 filiform  thickish  obtuse  ribs  at  equal  dis- 
tances and  the  furrows  between  these  ribs  furnished  with 
a single  vitta ; the  commissure  is  narrow  and  has  two  vittw ; 
and  the  vitt®  very  narrow.  There  is  but  one  species  of 
this  genus,  which  is  a native  of  the  West  Indies  at  Puerto 
Rico,  where  it  is  cu!ti\ated  with  Musa  paradisiaca  and 
Lepidium  Virginieum.  It  is  a smooth  plant,  with  a terete 
branched  erect  stem  about  a foot  high,  with  temate  leaves, 
multifid  leaflets,  and  cuneuted  lobes.  According  to  Koch, 
it  has  an  affinity  with  parsley  {Petnuchnum)  and  fennel 
( Farniculum ),  hut  differs  from  them  in  the  petals  ending 
in  tapering  points.  The  rays  of  the  umbels  are  from  12  to 
14  in  number,  and  the  leaves  arc  stiff.  It  is  called,  from 
tile  place  where  it  glows,  IVydleria  Portoricensis. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Amminete , or  Ort/to- 
tpcrnnr,  paueijugatre  contract#  of  Koch.  To  this  tribe 
belong  the  most  important  genera  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
os  C'icuta,  C’eleiy  (Apium),  Parsley  ( Pelro*rfinum ),  Helo- 
sciadium,  Biahop's-weed  ( Animi \ Caraway  (Carutn)%  Earth- 
nut  {Bunium),  Pimpiuella,  Skirret  (Geum),  and  Bupleu- 
rum. 

WYE.  [Kent.] 

WYE.  [Severn. 1 

WYERMAN.  [\Vryerm\n.1 

WYKEHAM,  WILLIAM,  or  WILLIAM  DE  or  OF, 
was  born  at  Wykeham  or  Wickham  in  Hampshire,  in  the 
year  1324,  and,  as  his  biographer  Bishop  Lowth  has  shown, 
some  time  between  the  7th  of  July  and  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  lie  did  not  take 
his  name  from  his  native  village,  the  same  name  being 
borne  by  several  of  his  relations  living  in  his  own  day,  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  born  there.  All  that  is  cer- 
tainly known  about  his  father  and  mother  is  that  their 
( ,'hristian  names  were  John  and  Sibyl : if  his  father  bore 
the  name  of  Wykeham,  he  appears  to  have  also  passed  by 
that  of  Long  or  Longe,  and  to  have  had  an  elder  brother 
who  was  called  Henry  Aas.  HU  parents  are  said  to  have 
been  both,  although  poor,  of  creditable  descent,  as  wrell  as 
of  reputable  character. 

He  was  put  to  school  at  Winchester,  not  by  his  father, 
who  hail  not  the  means,  but  by  some  wealthy  patron,  who 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  Nicholas  Uvedalc,  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Wykeham  and  governor  of  Winchester 
Cast le.  The  tradition  further  asserts  that,  after  leaving 
school,  lie  became  secretary  to  Uvedalc  ; and  that  lie  was 
secretary  to  the  constable  of  Winchester  Castle  is  stated  in 
a written  account  compiled  in  his  own  time.  Afterwards 
he  is  said  to  have  been  recommended  by  Uvedalc  to 
Edyngton,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  then  by  those  two 
friends  to  have  been  made  known  to  King  Edward  III. 
There  seems  to  he  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
studied  at  Oxford,  as  has  been  affirmed  by  some  of  the 
later  writers  of  his  life.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  he  had 
not  had  a university  education,  and  that  he  never  pre- 
tended to  any  skill  in  the  favourite  scholastic  learning  of 
his  age.  His  strength  lay  in  his  natural  genius  in  his 
knowledge  of  mankind  ana  talent  for  business  ; and  pro- 
bably the  only  art  or  science  he  had  much  cultivated  was 
architecture. 

He  is  said  in  an  ant  ient  contemporary  account  to  have  beep 
brought  to  court  when  he  was  no  more  than  three  or  four 
and  twenty,  which  would  be  about  the  year  1348 : but  the 
earliest  office  which  there  is  the  evidence  of  records  for  his 
having  held  is  that  of  clerk  of  all  the  king's  works  in  his 
manors  of  Henle  and  Yethampsted,  his  patent  for  which  is 
dated  10th  of  May,  1356.  On  the  30th  of  October  in  the 
same  year  he  was  made  surveyor  of  the  king’s  works  at  the 
castle*  and  in  the  park  of  Windsor.  It  is  affirmed  by  a con- 
temporary writer  to  have  been  at  his  instigation  that  King 
Edward  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  great  part  of  Windsor 
Castle.  \Vykehara  had  the  sole  superintendence  of  the 
work.  Queenborough  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  was 
also  built  under  his  direction. 

The  king  now  began  to  reward  him  bountifully.  He 
had  probably  taken  deacon’s  orders  at  an  early  age  ; Lowth 
finds  him  designated  ' clericus,’  or  clerk,  in  1352.  It  was 
not  however  till  the  5th  of  December,  1361,  that  he  was 
admitted  to  the  order  of  acolyte : he  was  ordained  sub- 
deacon on  the  12th  of  March,  1362,  and  priest  on  the  12th 
of  June  following.  Meanwhile  his  first  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, the  rectory  of  Fulham  in  Norfolk,  hud  been  con- 
ferred upon  lum  by  the  king's  presentation  on  the  30th  of 


November,  1357.  On  the  1st  of  March,  135‘J,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  king  to  the  prebend  of  Flixton,  in  the  church 
of  Lichfield.  On  the  10th  of  April  following  he  had  a 
grant  of  200/.  a year  from  the  crown,  over  and  above  all 
his  former  appointments,  till  he  should  get  quiet  possession 
of  the  church  of  Fulham,  his  induction  into  which  living 
had  been  opposed  by  the  court  of  Rome.  On  the  10th  of 
July  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  chief  warden  and 
surveyor  of  the  king's  castles  of  nimlsor,  Leeds,  Dover,  and 
Iladlam,  and  of  the  manors  of  Old  and  New  Windsor, 
Wichemer,  and  sundry  other  castles  and  manors,  with  the 
parks  belonging  to  them.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1300,  he 
received  the  king's  grant  of  the  deanery  of  the  royal  free 
chapel  or  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin-le-Gituid,  Ix>n- 
don.  In  October,  1300,  he  attended  upon  the  king  at 
Calais,  probably  in  quality  of  public  notary,  when  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of 
Edward  and  King  John  of  France.  Numerous  additional 
preferments  in  the  church,  for  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  elaborate  detail  given  by  Lowth,  were  heaped 
upon  him  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years.  By  June. 
1363,  moreover  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 
warden  and  justiciar}'  of  the  king's  forests  on  this  side 
Trent.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1304,  he  had  by  royal  grant 
an  assignment  of  twenty  shillings  a day  out  01  the  ex- 
chequer. On  the  1 1th  of  May,  1364,  he  was  made  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  and  soon  alter  he  is  styled  secretary  to 
the  king,  or  what  we  should  now  call  principal  secretary  of 
state.  In  May.  1365,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  king, 
with  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  the  king  of  Scotland  (David  II., 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in  1346 1,  and  the  pio- 
longing  of  the  truce  with  the  Scots.  And  not  loug  alter 
this  he  is  designated,  in  a paper  printed  in  the  * Foedcra,’  chief 
of  the  privy  council  and  governor  of  the  great  council, which 
phrases  however  Lowth  supposes  do  not  express  titles  of 
office,  but  only  the  great  influence  and  authority  which  lie 
had  in  those  assemblies.  • There  are  several  other  pre- 
ferments, l>oth  ecclesiastical  and  civil,’  adds  Lowth,  * which 
he  is  said  to  have  held ; but  I do  not  mention  them  be- 
cause the  authorities  produced  for  them  arc  such  as  I can- 
not entirely  depend  upon.  And,  as  to  his  ecclesiastical 
benefices  already  mentioned,  the  practice  of  exchanging 
them  was  then  so  common  that  ’tis  hard  to  determine  pre- 
cisely which  of  them  he  held  altogether  at  any  one  time.' 
There  is  extant  however  an  account  given  in  by  himself  on 
occasion  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  V.  against  pluralities, 
of  the  entire  number  and  value  of  his  church  benefices,  as 
the  matter  stood  in  the  year  1366;  and  from  this  statement, 
in  which  Wykeham  calls  himself  ‘Sir  William  of  Wyke- 
ham, clerk,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  secretary  of  our 
lord  the  illustrious  king  of  England,  and  keeper  of  his  privy 
seal,  it  appears  that  Ihe  total  produce  of  those  which  he 
had  held  when  the  account  was  demanded  was  873/.  6?.  8;/.. 
and  of  those  of  which  he  remained  in  possession  when  it 
was  given  in,  842/. 

All  these  inferior  dignities  however  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  resigned  when,  upon  the  death  of  William  de 
Edvngdon,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1366,  he  was  imme- 
diately, upon  the  king's  earnest  recommendation,  elected 
by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Winchester  to  succeed  him  as 
bishop  ol'  that  see.  He  was  not  consecrated  till  the  10th 
of  October  in  the  year  following:  but  this  delay,  till  an 
adjustment  was  effected  of  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the 
royal  authority  and  the  court  of  Rome,  was  evidently  occa- 
sioned, as  Lowth  has  shown,  only  by  a contention  between 
the  king  and  the  pope  as  to  which  of  them  should  have 
the  largest  share  in  Wykeham's  promotion.  Meanwlule 
he  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England ; he  was  confirmed  in  that  office  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1367. 

tic  continued  chancellor  till  the  14th  of  March,  1371, 
when  he  delivered  back  to  the  king  both  the  great  and 
the  privy  seals,  on  the  change  of  ministry  made  in  com- 
pliance with  a petition  presented  shortly  before  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  complaining  of  the  mischiefs  which 
had  resulted  from  the  government  of  the  kingdom  having 
for  a long  time  been  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  church, 
and  praying  that  secular  men  only  might  be  appointed  to 
the  principal  offices  both  in  the  king's  courts  and  house- 
hold. There  is  no  appearance  however  of  this  complaint 
being  specially  directed  again  any  part  of  the  conduct  of 
the  bishop  of  'Winchester,  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony  of 
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constituting  his  successor  in  Ihe  chancellorship,  anti  seems 
to  have  for  years  after  this  continued  to  retain  both  the 
favour  of  the  king  and  the  good  will  of  the  parliament, 
ami  ev«n  to  have  remained  in  habits  of  intimate  and  con- 
fidential connection  with  the  Duke  of  I.ancaster,  to  whose 
influence  the  removal  of  the  clergy  from  the  offices  of  state 
is  said  to  have  been  owing. 

At  this  time  the  bishops  of  Winchester  had  no  fewer 
than  twelve  different  castles  or  palaces,  all  furnished  and 
maintained  as  places  of  residence.  Wykeham's  first  under- 
taking after  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  sec  was 
to  set  about  a thorough  repair  of  these  episcopal  houses. 
This  cost  him  above  20,000  marks.  He  also  applied  him- 
self with  great  zeal  and  diligence  to  the  reformation  of 
abuses  in  the  monasteries  and  religions  houses  of  all  sorts 
throughout  his  diocese  : the  antient  hospital  of  St.  Cross, 
at  Sparkeford,  near  Winchester,  founded,  in  1132,  by  the 
famous  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  to  King  Stephen, 
in  particular  enraged  much  of  his  attention,  anti  the 
objects  of  the  charity  were  indebted  to  his  persevering 
exertions  for  the  restoration  of  many  rights  and  benefits 
which  they  had  originally  enjoyed,  but  of  which  they  had 
been  for  a long  time  defrauded.  But  the  object  which 
from  the  first  chiefly  occupied  him  was  his  own  great 
foundation  of  two  colleges  in  which  students  might  be 
educated  ‘ for  the  honour  of  God  and  increase  of  his  wor- 
ship, for  the  support  and  exaltation  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.' 
His  preparatory  college  or  school  at  Winchester  was 
opened  in  1373;  and  he  had  before  this  purchased  most 
ot  the  ground  in  the  city  of  Oxford  upon  which  his  college 
there,  still  called  New  College,  to  wnich  that  at  Winches- 
ter was  designed  as  a nursery,  was  afterwards  built. 

These  pious  and  patriotic’ exertions  however  were  inter- 
rupted for  a time  by  a political  storm  which  rose  against 
the  bishop  in  1370.  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  He  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  council  established 
to  superintend  the  conduct  of  affairs  on  the  petition  of 
the  parliament  which  met  in  April  of  that  year ; and  in 
consequence  became  a principal  object  of  the  resentment 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  party,  who,  after  the 
death  ot  the  Black  Prince  in  June,  and  the  rise  of  the 
parliament  in  July,  took  possession  of  the  superannuated 
and  dying  king,  and  proceeded  to  overthrow  all  the 
reforms  that  had  been  lately  made  in  the  government,  and 
to  effect,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  ruin  of  all  concerned  in 
them.  By  the  duke's  contrivance  eight  articles  were  ex- 
hibited against  the  bishop  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Michaelmas  term,  charging  him  with  various  acts  of 
pecuniary  defalcation,  oppression,  and  other  sorts  of  mis- 
govemmont  while  he  had  been  in  office  many  years  before 
as  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  and  lord  chancellor.  Ho  was 
heard  in  hi*  defence,  before  a commission  of  bishops,  peers, 
and  privy  councillors,  about  the  middle  of  November,  when 
judgment  was  given  against  him  upon  one  of  the  articles, 
involving  at  the  utmost  a mere  irregularity;  and  upon  this, 
under  the  influence  that  then  prevailed  at  court,  an  order 
was  immediately  issued  for  the  sequestration  of  the  revenues 
of  his  bishopric,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  forbidden, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  come  within  20  miles  of  the  court. 
The  next  parliament,  which  met  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1377,  was  wholly  devoted  to  Igmcaster;  and  when,  soon 
after,  on  the  petition  of  the  Commons,  an  act  of  general 
pardon  was  issued  by  the  king,  in  consideration  of  its  being 
the  year  of  his  jubilee,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  alone  was 
specially  excepted  out  of  its  provisions.  All  this,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  may  be  taken  as  the  best  attes- 
tation to  Wykeham's  patriotism  and  integrity.  I Its  brethren 
of  the  clergy  however  assembled  in  convocation  now  took 
up  his  cause  with  great  zeal ; and,  whether  in  consequence 
of  their  bold  representations  on  the  subject  to  the  king,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  it  was  soon  deemed  expedient  to 
drop  the  proceedings  against  him,  and  oil  the  18th  of  June 
his  temporalities  were  restored  to  him,  on  condition  of 
his  fitting  out  three  ships  of  war  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  and  maintaining  them  at  sea  for  a quarter  of  a 
year.  And  even  from  this  mulct  he  was  released  on  the 
accession  of  Richard  II.,  a few  days  after.  But  the  loss 
nevertheless  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  his  prose- 
cution is  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  marks. 

He  continued  to  stand  high  in  the  favour  and  confidence 
of  parliament  during  the  minority  of  the  new  king.  In  i 
1380  he  was  one  of  a commission  appointed  on  the  peti-  I 
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tion  of  the  Commons  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
revenue  and  the  kingdom,  with  full  powers  to  call  before 
them  all  persons  who  had  been  in  office  either  during  the 
current  or  the  late  reign.  Again,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tvler  and  his  followers,  in  the  next 
year,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  was  one  of  the  seventeen 
persons  proposed  by  the  Commons  to  be  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  them  on  the  condition  of  the  kingdom : and  on 
various  occasions  afterwards  a similar  tribute  was  paid  to 
his  popularity  and  weight  of  character.  As  soon  as  he 
was  released  from  his  troubles  he  hastened  to  apply  him- 
self anew  to  the  carrying  forward  and  completion  of  his 
two  colleges.  The  business  of  teaching  appears  to  have 
commenced  both  at  Winchester  and  at  Oxford  in  1373; 
Pope  Urban  VI. ’s  bull  of  licence  for  founding  Winchester 
College  was  granted  1st  June,  1378 ; the  building  of  the 
College  at  Oxford,  which  he  called  ‘ St.  Mary  College  of 
Winchester  in  Oxford,’  was  begun  in  1380,  and  was  finished 
in  1380;  that  of  the  college  at  Winchester  was  begun  in 
1387.  and  was  finished  in  1303.  The  papal  bull  confirm 
ing  the  statutes  of  the  college  at  Oxford  is  dated  10th 
July,  1338.  And  as  soon  as  his  two  colleges  were  erected, 
he  entered  upon  another  great  work,  which  still  remains  a 
monument  of  his  taste  and  munificence : he  resolved  to 
rebuild  his  cathedral  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 
This  undertaking  he  commenced  in  130!*  and  he  just 
lived  to  see  it  brought  to  a close  in  about  ten  years  after. 
[Winchester.] 

The  bishop  of  Winchester  was  one  of  the  fourteen  per- 
sons appointed  iti  1380,  on  the  petition  of  the  parliament 
instigated  by  the  king’s  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to 
be  a council  to  the  king  for  one  year,  and  in  fact  for  that 
term  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  government.  As  soon 
as  the  parliament  was  dismissed,  Richard  made  an  attempt 
to  break  from  the  yoke  thus  imposed  upon  him ; the  com- 
mission and  statute  appointing  the  council  were  declared 
by  the  judges,  on  the  royal  command,  to  be  illegal  and 
null,  and  to  have  involved  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
procuring  them  in  the  guilt  of  treason.  Upon  this  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  and  his  friends  raised  an  army  of  40,000 
men.  Having  encamped  before  London,  they  sent  a de- 
putation. of  which  the  bishop  of  Winchester  was  a mem- 
ber, to  the  king;  the  deputies  were  graciously  received, 
and  returned  with  proposals  for  an  accommodation  ; but 
in  the  mean  time  a body  of  forces  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  king  in  Wales  and  Cheshire,  under  the  command  of  his 
minion,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  was  encountered  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby  and  a part  of  the  army  of  the  confederated  lords 
at  Rndcott  Bridge  in  Oxfordshire,  ami  entirely  defeated, 
j This  blow  compelled  Richard  to  yield  lor  the  present, 
j But  in  May,  1389,  another  revolution  in  the  government 
■ was  effected  by  the  king  suddenly  declaring  himself  to  he 
of  age,  and  removing  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his 
friends  from  the  council-board.  He  did  not  however  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  forced  him  again  to  accept  the  great  seal. 
Wykeham  remained  chancellor  till  the  27th  of  September, 
1391,  when  he  retired  from  office,  Gloucester  having  by 
this  time  been  restored  to  his  place  in  the  council,  and  all 
parties  having  been  for  the  present  again  reconciled,  in  a 
great  measure,  it  is  probable,  through  the  bishop's  media- 
tion. From  this  date  Wykeham  appears  to  have  taken 
little  or  no  share  in  public  affairs.  In  1397.  when  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  put  to  death,  and  several  of  those 
who  had  joined  him  in  taking  arms  in  13SG  were  attainted 
, for  that  treason,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  others  were, 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Commons,  declared  by  the  king 
! from  the  throne  in  parliament  not  to  have  been  implicated 
in  what  their  fellow-commissioners  had  done.  Wykeham 
was  present  in  the  parliament  held  30th  September,  1399, 
when  Richard  was  deposed,  and  also  in  the  nrst  parliament 
of  Henry  IV.,  summoned  a few  days  after ; but  this  was 
the  last  which  he  attended.  He  continued  however  in  the 
active  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties  for  two  or  three 
years  longer,  and  was  able  to  transact  business  till  within 
four  days  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  South  Waltham, 
about  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  27th 
of  September,  1404. 

{Life,  by  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.,  2nd  edition,  8von  Lon- 
don, 1754. 1 

WYMONDHAM.  [Norfolk.] 

WYNANT8.  JOHAN,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Dutch 
landscape-painters,  was  born  at  Haarlem  about  the  year 
Vol.  XXVII. — 4 I 
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1000.  I.iltle  is  known  about  him ; he  is  not  mentioned  by 
Houbraken ; and  Van  Gool,  who  notices  this  omission  of 
Houbraken,  lived  at  loo  late  a period  to  be  enabled  to 
loam  any  tacts  of  his  life.  Wynants  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  master  of  Wouvvcrman,  to  whom  some  of  his 
pictures  have  been  attributed.  He  was  fond  of  amuse- 
ment, and  idled  much  of  his  time  in  parties  of  pleasure, 
and  his  pictures  are  accordingly  few  in  number.  He  gene- 
rally painted  small  pictures,  coloured  with  great  transpa- 
rency : the  figures  and  cattle  in  them  are  not  painted  by 
himself;  a fact,  says  D'Argenville,  which  Wynants  endea- 
voured to  keep  a secret.  These  parts  of  his  pictures  were 
painted  by  several  masters, — by  Van  Thulden,  Ostade, 
Wouvverman,  Lingelbach,  and  A.  Vandevelde,  which  gives 
an  additional  value  to  his  works.  In  Pilkington's  Dic- 
tionary, and  some  other  books,  1070  is  given  as  the  date  of 
Wynants’  death,  but  there  is  a picture  in  the  gallery  of 
Senleiishcim  by  him,  dated  1073 : his  name  also  is  written 
in  the  pninters’-compimy’s  bouk  of  Haarlem  for  tho  year 
1077.  (D'Argenville,  lies  des  Peintrcs;  Dillis,  (Jem aide 
zu  Schlrissheim.') 

WYNDHAM,  SIR  WILLIAM,  the  third  baronet  of  that 
name,  distinguished  in  the  parliaments  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  first  two  Georges,  was  born  in  1087.  He  was  of  an 
autient  family  in  Somersetshire,  and  succeeded  at  an  early 
age  to  his  title  and  estate.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  travelled  for 
some  time  abroad.  On  his  return  he  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent his  native  county  in  parliament,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Somerset.  He  thus  entered  upon 
public  life  with  great  advantages,  which  his  abilities  well 
supported.  He  associated  himself  with  the  Tory  party,  and, 
fascinated  by  the  talents  of  Lord  Dolingbroke,  he  joined  in 
the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  politics  of  that  nobleman. 
When  the  Tory  ministry  was  formed  under  Oxford  ami 
Dolingbroke  in  1710,  Wyndham  was  made  master  of  the 
buckhounds,  and  on  the  18th  June,  1711,  was  appointed 
secrctary-at-war.  In  August,  1713,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  chancellor  ol  the  exchequer,  and  in  November 
was  sworn  a privy  councillor.  In  the  dissensions  between 
Oxford  and  Dolingbroke  he  sided  with  the  latter,  and  was 
entirely  in  his  confidence.  When  the  lord  high  treasurer 
wras  disgraced.  Lord  Dolingbroke  wished  to  have  the  trea- 
sury put  in  commission,  and  proposed  Wyndham  as  one  of 
the’  five  commissioners;  but  this  arrangement  was  defeated 
by  the  sudden  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to 
the  vacant  office.  This  appointment,  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  queen,  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Tory  party. 
The  suspicion  of  a treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Pretender  had  attached  to  many  of  the  Tory  ministers,  and 
to  none  more  than  to  Lord  Bulinghroke.  Wyndham  himself 
was  not  free  from  suspicion : his  intimacy  with  Lord  Boling- 
broke  and  his  clone  friendship  with  other  reputed  Jacobites 
having  pointed  him  out  as  one  requiring  to  be  watched. 
He  was  returned  to  the  new  parliament  summoned  by 
George  I.,  and  protested  in  such  strong  language  against 
tho  proclamation  by  which  the  late  parliament  had  been 
dissolved,  that  he  was  only  saved  from  imprisonment  in 
’ the  Tower  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  persuaded  the 
House  of  Commons  to  spare  him  with  a reprimand  from 
the  Speaker.  When  tho  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender broke  out  in  1715,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
privy  council  that  Sir  W.  Wyndham  was  concerned  in  a 
projected  rising  in  Somersetshire : his  lather-in-law  the 
duke  of  Somerset  offered  to  be  responsible  for  him,  and 
desired  that  he  might  not  be  taken  into  custody ; but  the 
council  refused  to  leave  him  at  large,  and  sent  Colonel 
Haske  to  airest  him.  Sir  William,  on  being  taken  at  his 
own  house,  contrived  to  escape  under  pretence  of  making 
preparations  for  his  journey  to  London;  and  a proclamation 
was  immediately  issued  ottering  1UO0/.  for  hts  apprehen- 
sion. For  some  time  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  pur- 
suers, disguised  as  a clergyman,  but  finding  that  he  had 
little  chance  of  escape,  he  surrendered  himaelf,  and  was 
coin  miHed  to  the  Tower.  lie  denied  all  knowledge  of  any 
plot  whatever  in  favour  of  the  Pretender;  and,  whether  on 
account  of  his  innocence,  the  failure  of  evidence,  or  tho 
influence  of  his  connections,  he  was  never  brought  to 
trial. 

He  was  henceforth  distinguished  its  one  of  the  most 
active  and  able  members  of  tho  opposition.  He  opposed 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  on  almost  every  occasion.  The  most 
vehement  and  perhaps  the  best  speech  against  Walpole’s 


Excise  scheme  was  delivered  by  him  in  1733.  Of  all  his 
reported  speeches,  that  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  in  1734  may  be  pronounced  the  most  able  ami 
argumentative,  lti  1733,  having  been  in  the  minority  who 
voted  against  the  address  on  the  Spanish  convention,  he 
determined,  with  many  others,  to  secede  from  parliament. 
In  expressing  this  resolution  he  applied  insulting  terms  to 
the  majority  of  the  House,  and  was  indebted,  lor  the  second 
time,  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  judicious  forbearance  for  his 
escape  from  commitment  to  the  Tower.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  absurdly  impolitic  than  the  retirement  of 
the  opposition  from  all'  fuvlner  contest  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  it  had  been  suggested  by  Lord  Dolingbroke, 
whewe  counsels  were  often  more  mischievous  than  wise; 
and  the  mistake  was  so  evident,  that  the  seceders  all  re- 
turned on  the  first  day  of  the  next  session. 

The  influence  of  Wyndham  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  proved  by  the  immediate  consequences  of  his  death  in 
1740.  He  had  united  the  Tories  and  a considerable  party  of 
Whigs  in  their  opposition  tu  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  At  his 
death  this  union  was  dissolved — the  opposition  was  dis- 
armed of  half  its  power — and  for  some  time  the  minister 
had  little  to  dread  either  from  the  elocmenec  or  the  num- 
bers of  his  opponents.  He  died  at  Wells  in  Somersetshire, 
July  17,  1740,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham,  who  afterwards  inherited  the  title  of  earl  of 
Egrcmont  from  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Somerset.  Dy  his 
second  wife,  relict  of  William,  marquis  of  BlandforJ,  lie 
left  no  issue. 

Sir  William  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his  day, 
and  in  parliament  was  remarkable  for  the  fort  e and  spirit  of 
his  eloquence.  The  character  of  his  oratory  has  been  thus 
described  by  a great  critic,  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  : * There 
v.  ns  much  grace  and  dignity  in  his  person,  and  the  same 
in  his  speaking.  He  had  no  acquirements  of  learning ; 
but  his  eloquence,  improved  by  use,  was  strong,  full,  and 
without  affectation,  arising  chiefly  from  his  clearness,  pro- 
priety, and  argumentation ; in  the  method  of  which  last, 

I by  a sort  of  induction  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  he  had  a 
force  beyond  any  man  I ever  heard  in  public  debates.  He 
| had  not  the  variety  of  wit  and  pleasantry  in  hi#  speeches 
! ho  entertaining  in  Daniel  Pulteney  ; but  ibere  was  a spirit 
and  power  in  bis  speaking  that  always  animated  himself 
and  liis  hearets,  and,  with  the  decoration  of  his  manner, 
which  was  indeed  very  ornamental,  produced  not  only  the 
most  attentive,  respectful,  but  even  u reverend  regard  to 
whatever  he  spoke.’ 

(Tindal,  Continuation  of  Rspin;  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Sir 
R.  Walpole;  Burners  Own  Time;  Chandler's  Debates ; 
Collins,  Peerage*  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydgea.) 

WYNTOUN.  ANDREW,  a rhyming  annalist,  lived 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
irior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Serfs  Inch  or  Inland,  on 
.och  Lomond  in  Scotland.  Nothing  has  been  discoveied  as 
to  hi#  parentage  or  the  periods  of  his  birth  and  death,  and 
he  is  only  known  ns  the  author  of  * The  Orygynale 
Cronykil  of  Scotland,’  a work  of  considerable  authority  in 
Scottish  history,  during  the  interval  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cievenlh  and  that  of  tho  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  valuable  also  as  a specimen  of  the  Scottish 
language  at  a time  when  it  closely  resembled  the  English 
in  all  but  the  Gallicism*  which  pervade  Chaucer  and 
Gower,  and  before  it  had  taken  that  distinct  provincial 
form  which  it  exhibits  in  the  Scottish  poets  of  the  latter 
pari  or  the  fifteenth,  and  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Wvn- 
toun  seems  to  have  strongly  felt  the  difficulty  under  which 
all  rude  chroniclers  lie,  of  drawing  a line  of  demarcation 
between  the  domestic  and  the  foreign.  The  woik  is  di- 
vided into  nine  books, 

• In  hnn'rtirpof  thrnr«lrv»  njno 
Of  hilly  oi'ii  Hi,  ilie  if  thlls  ih«snn 
.VipluH  lottyi.  on  lyk  «>n 
I wyllfl  ilciutru*  no*  Inis  tirtn 
In  Kjrnc  llnki*.  naA  mmcht  m* ; 

Ami  the  fvrtt  Hake  of  l hit 
Soil  troti-  fii  the  ln-gvunjrii£ 

Of  tho  n arlde." 

Accordingly  the  author  is  ns  good  as  his  word,  and.  be- 
ginning at  the  creation,  he  passes  through  the  greater  part 
of  Scripture  history  to  the  mythological  period  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  mingling  the  sacred  and  profane  strangely  to- 
gether, and  describing  both  the  deluge  of  Scripture  and  bcu- 
calion’s  flood.  The  early  and  completely  fabulous  part  of 
the  Scottish  annals  is  mixed  up  with  these  widely  dispensed 
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chronicles.  Four  books  out  of  the  nine  are  finished  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  is  narrated.  In  the  printed  edition  of 
the  chronicle  the  editor  has  very  properly  given  only  the 
rhythmical  titles  of  the  chapters  which  do  not  refer  to  Scot- 
land, and  thus  of  these  four  books  only  a lew  fragments 
are  printed.  Wyntoun  is  a tedious  narrator,  but  he  is 
spirited  in  his  descriptions ; and  the  stirring  events  he  has 
to  record,  with  the  curious  traditions  of  national  super- 
stition mingled  with  them,  give  the  book  considerable 
animation.  Sir  Walter  Scott  lias  been  obliged  to  Wyntonn 
lor  many  striking  incidents  in  his  narrative  poems.  The 
supernatural  parentage  of  the  Seer,  in  the  1 Lady  of  the 
Lake,’  of  whom  it  is  said, 

• Of  llri'in'*  birth  UresR*  tiWn  veir  told. 

His  tnoilwr  waU-lml  a midoiitht  f.dd,*  to. 

is  taken  from  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Macbeth  (hook 
vi..  c.  lft).  The  following  is  an  instance  which  will  give 
a fair  illustration  of  Wvntouns  style.  It  is  said  of  Sir 
David  Lindsay,  of  Glenesfc,  in  a battle  with  the  Highlanders 
in  1392— 

' Sua  on  hi*  lior*  It#  slM-nut  than 
Throw  tin*  body  hi*  »irsk  a nun 
Wjtbt  tiu  tptHrv  dow  it  to  tin*  erd* : 

Tluii  man  h.ild  taxi  hit  iwni  twent 
lnlil  in*  dpvo.  and  W]<  throw  m»l. 
lit-  (tm«i(  liyw,  iK.iu  ht  ajptyi.i'  Manditud 
Tiiii  Is  nc»  pTcssil  to  Ihr  eid. 

And  vyth  .1  »wak«*  that?  of  hi*  «*<-ri| 

(Throw  live  *!»*]>  U-ililr  ami  tin*  Unc 
Thr*  i«ly  or  four,  abov*  iJ«<*  rat  • 

Hi-  alMlk  die  I.)  nderoy  to  ih«- 1 tin  • 

Tb.tt  iimn  nn  Mr. Ac  ga*c  Iwl  that  aue 
l or  lliarr  hi?  tick;.' 

Tins  incident  is  adopted,  by  Scott,  in  4 The  Loid  of  the 
Isles,’  canto  U,  thus : — 

* Y«*t  Mill  mi  Culnaay’*  lord. 

Who  press'd  the  dime  « iih  j-or>  sword, 

Il»  ru*le  with  ap»«r  io  mrt  : 

And  through  hi«  bloody  lartnnt  l>ored. 

And  through  hi.  jfslbuil  broail. 

Nail'd  to  tt.o  i-juth  tli*  nipruint»in«*r. 

Yet  wrifhoil  him  up  agniart  th*  spoor, 

Ami  mu i>e  hi*  broad-word  round  I 
— Srimip.  sl.-rl-boot.  nud  eut*h  gai*  way 
IWni*4ih  Unit  blow'*  trcineadoiit  imi, 

Tli- hluod  "ii'h'd  f»i*ni  the  wound-, 

And  the  jsrnn  lord  of  Colunsuy 
Hath  turn'd  him  on  the  ground. 

And  laugh'd  iu  death -pang,  liiat  hi*  blade 
The  aortal  thru*!  no  well  repaid.' 

There  arc  several  MSS.  of  Wvnloun'*  Chronicle  ; one  in 
the  Cottonian  collection,  another  in  the  Harleian,  and  a 
third  in  the  Advocates'  Library*.  The  best  is  however 
that  in  the  Hoy.nl  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  from 
which  Mr.  David  Macpherson  edited  the  printed  edition, 
collating  it  with  the  others.  This  magnificent  specimen 
of  British  typography  was  printed  in  1790,  in  2 vols.  8vo. 
All  the  copies  of  it  seem  to  have  been  printed  on  drawing- 
paper  ; at  least  the  writer  of  this  notice  has  never  met  with 
any  copy  on  ordinary  paper.  It  contains  an  introduction, 
notes,  and  a glossary. 


WYRE.  river.  [Lancashire.] 

WYTHEIl,  GEORGE.  [Wither.] 

WYTTENBACH,  DANIEL,  was  bom  in  17  W,  at  Bern, 
where  his  father,  Daniel  Wyttenbaeh,  was  then  pastor.  I1U 
father  distinguished  himself  by  several  theological  works, 
and  died,  in  1779,  being  then  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  of  Marburg.  Young  Wyttenbaeh  studied  phi- 
lology at  Marburg,  Gottingen,  and  Leyden,  and  iu  the  la.st 
| place  he  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Ruhnken,  to  whom  he 
became  particularly  attached.  In  1771  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  and  philosophy  in  the  Athenaeum  of 
Amsterdam,  which  is  now  called  'after  him  the  Wyttcn- 
bach  Athenaeum.  From  Amsterdam  he  was  transferred, 
in  1779,  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  in  the  university  of 
Leyden,  of  which  he  and  Hulmkeu  were  now  the  most  il- 
lustrious scholars.  He  remained  in  this  office  lor  sl  great 
number  of  years,  until  the  infirmities  of  old  age  and  blind- 
ness compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  his  functions.  In 
l8lG,  at  the  age  of  70j  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where,  for 
a short  time,  he  abstained  from  all  literary  exertions.  Two 
years  later  he  married  Johanna  Gallien,  a woman  of  great 
acquirements  and  talent,  who  distinguished  herself  as  a 
writer,  and  was  created,  in  1827,  doctor  of  philosophy  by 
the  university  of  Marburg.  From  1818  Wyttenbaeh  had 
withdrawn  from  all  public  functions,  anti,  weighed  down 
hyoid  age  and  the  lo&s  of  his  sight,  he  died  at  Oegs,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1820.  Wyttenbae  h was  one  of  the  great- 
est scholars  of  whom  the  university  of  Leyden  can  boast ; 
he  possessed  extensive  and  profound  learning  and  great 
critical  skill.  lie  always  wrote  in  Latin.  His  Latin  com- 
position, especially  his  ‘Vita  Kuhnkenii,*  is  among  the 
best  modern  specimens  of  that  language,  both  for  purity 
and  elegance.  We  are  indebted  to  Wyttenbaeh  for  some 
excellent  editions  of  antient  mil  hors.  Tin*  most  important 
among  them  are:— 1,  The  ‘Opera  Moralia’ of  Plutarch, 
Oxford,  1795-1800,  G vols.  4to.,  and  Ll  vols,  ftvo.  This  is 
the  best  and  most  valuable  edition  of  that  portion  of  Plu- 
tarch’s works.  2j  * Select*  principiim  historicorum,  Hero- 
doti,  Tlmcydidis,  Xenophont is,  Polybii,  Plutarchi  vitae 
Demos!  hems  et  Ciceronis,'  with  very  useful  notes,  Amster- 
dam, 1794.  ftvo.  New  editions  appeared  in  1H08.  and  at 
Leyden  in  1829,  8vD.  From  1779  to  1808  Wyttenbaeh 
edited  the  ‘Ribliothcca  Critics,’  Lcvden,  12  vols.  ftvo.  His 
smaller  essays  were  collected  after  his  death  under  the 
title  * Opuscula  varii  Argument!,  Orat or ia,  Ilistorica.  Cri- 
tica,’  Leyden.  1821,  2 vols.  ftvo.  Hi*  life  of  Ruhnken  is 
printed  in  Fr.  I.indernann’s  ‘Vitae  Duuinviroruxn  doc-trina 
et  mentis  exccllentium,’  together  with  Hultuken’s  Life  ol 
Heimterhuis,  Leipzig,  1822,  ftvo.  Wyttenbaeh'#  corre- 
spondence with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  time  has 
been  edited  by  W.  F.  Mahne  (Ghent,  1829-30.  3 parts, 
ftvo.),  who  has  also  written  a very  good  Life  of  Wyfteubacli 
(*  Vita  Wyttenbaehir),  which  forms  part  I of  vol.  ii.  of  Fr. 
Tr.  Friedemann's  ‘Vitae  Hominum  quocuwme  Literarum 
genere  eniditissiroorum  ab  eloquentissimis  Viris  scriptae,* 
Brunswick,  1825,  &c.,  ftvo. 


W (letter),  page  173 
Waatlt  [Vainl] 

W nngo . 1 alanili  of  [T  romlhiein] 
Wait  [Netherlands ; Rhino J 
Wubaan  I .Mutsmippi,  River] 
Wachenaurfia,  47b 
Wachter,  John  George,  478 
Wadding.  Luke.  479 
Waders,  or  Wading  Binl* 
[Grails;  Grallatoie*] 
Wadhatn  College,  Oxford,  479 
Wadsteoa  [Sweden] 
Wadstroem,  Carl  Burn*,  4(40 
Wael,  or  Waal,  Cornelius  de, 
4 HI) 
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Wale-*,  Prince  of,  j 
Wales,  New  South,  A 
Wales.  William,  2i 
W al  holla,  2J 
Walker,  Obadiah, 
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Wafer,  4M 

Wagel,  ui  Wagtl  Gull.  491 
Wagenscil,  John  Chmtojdu-r, 
4*1 

Wnger,  481 
Wager  (Liu),  492 
Wager  of  Battle  [Appeal ; 
Trial] 

Wager  of  Law.  493 
Wager-Policy,  493 
Wager,  Sir  Charles.  Admiral, 
433 

Wages,  -194 
Wagtails,  48f> 

W.ihubcex,  488 


Wahlenblrgia,  421 
\)  alilstalt,  492 

Waif,  422 


Wain,  Charles’s  [Ursa  Major] 
Wainfleet  [Lincolnshire] 

Waits,  422 
Waiwode  [Waywode] 

Wake.  William,  D.D.,  422 
Wakefield,  493 
Wakefield.  Rev.  Gilbert.  49 1 
Wakes,  J2Z 

Walaft  fdus,  or  Walhafrv '.us,  197 
Walan,  49* 

Watch,  Johann  Georg,  499 
Walch,  C.  W.  F.,  423 


Walch,  J.  E.  Lj  4113 
VValcheren  ( Zealand  j 
Walch- Vogt-!,  or  Walgh-Vogel 
[ Dodo ; StrutSiionid-v] 
Waldcck,  499 
Waldcck,  Prmecs  of,  199  - 
Waldegruve.  Rail  of,  499 
Waldemar  L.  1 1 . 1 I I.. 

Walden,  Saff  ron  [Essex] 
Waldenbtirg  [Sehduhurg] 
Walde.tses  [Yaudoi*] 
WaldxIHtten  and  \Valda1Sttcr 
•See  [Luxern ; Switzerland] 
Wales,  iSU 
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Walker,  Clement,  22 
Walker,  Sir  Edward,  2R 
Walker.  Robert,  28 
Walker,  Rev.  George,  28 
Walker,  John,  22 
Walker,  Rtv.  John,  22 


Walklra,  22 
Wall  [Staffordshire] 

Wall,  Piets’,  R man.  Ac.  [Bri- 
tannia: Northumberland] 
Wall-Cress,  30 
Wall- Flower  [Cbeiranlhus] 


Wall-Flowers.  20 
Wnll-Pcllitoiy,  M 
Wallace,  S r William,  32 
Wallichia.  or  V\ atichin.  32 
W nllenstadt.  Lake  [Gull,  St, ; 
Switserland  ] 
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W'allenstviu,  it 
Waller,  Sir  William,  3Z 
Waller,  Lilm and,  -.8 
WaUkliia,  LJ 
VtlliagiM)  ill 
Wallis  [Valais) 

Wallis,  John,  il 
Wu.li-,  Samuel,  LJ 
Waliia  Island.  _Li 
Walincslev,  Ch.it  le*,  U 
Wulitui-Trce.  id 
Walpole,  Sir  Hubert,  id 
Waljsile,  llo.aiv,  38 
Wall  us  [Seals,  xxi.,  1 US  j 
M iball,  ni 

Wulshum,  North  [Noifulk] 
W’alsingham  f Norfolk  J 
Wakmghaia,  xhoraaa,  ] 
Walsiiighatn,  Sir  Francis,  Hi 
Waller,  Juhauu  Gottlieb,  il 
W a It  bain  Abbey  [ Ksse  x ] 
Waltham,  Hi  situs's  [ Bishop's 

Wall  ham] 

Waltham  Cross  [Hertfordshire] 
Walthamstow  [ K*»ex j 
Walther,  Christian,  5.1 
Walther,  Rudolph,  il 
Walther,  Balthasar,  31 
"Walt her,  Michael,  32 
Walther,  Geurg  Christoph,  52 
W alther,  Christian,  j J 
Walther,  liemti.-h  Andreas,  32 
Wa.tlicr,  Christoph  T.,  32 
Walther  in,  Hi 
WaltoQ,  Bryan  iPuljglolls] 
Walton,  Izg-c,  6.1 
WHlon-un-Thauics  [Surrey] 
Waltz,  Hi 

Wulworth,  li  ra.  [ Richard  11-1 
Wander oo  [Macacus] 
Wnudswunh  [Surrey] 
Wungara,  51 

Wauley,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  61 
Wunley.  Iiumphrex,  itk 
Wausdikc  [Somersetshire] 
Wangle  ben,  Juliana  Michael,  Hi 
Wausti-ad  [Essex] 

Wantage,  Hi 
Wapentake,  Hi 
Wapiti  [Deer,  viii.,  359) 
Wapping  [London] 

Waru>di»,  HU 

Warbcck,  IVikiu  [He. try  VII.] 
Warberg  [Sweden] 

Warblers,  Hi 

Warbuig,  ILL 

Worburton,  William,  GJ 

Haul.  Warden,  LJ 

Ward,  M aidiuote .London, xiv., 

H7] 

Ward,  Seth,  hJ 
Ward,  John,  I.L.D.,  GJ 
"Wards,  Court  of,  hi 
Ware  | lleitfordshiie] 

Ware,  Sir  James,  04 
Ware  ham,  lid 
Warehousing  System,  La 
Wurgeutm,  Peter  William,  63 
Wmlmm,  William,  Gsi 
M uring,  Eduard,  Lii 
W ark  worth  [Northumberland] 
Maiming  und  Ventilatiou,  GZ 
"Warm tustcr  [Wiltshire] 
Warner,  Ferdinando,  2JL 
Warner,  Richard,  Li 
Warneria,  Z& 

Warping,  LI 
Warrant,  ZJ 
W arrant),  13 
Warren,  ISl 
Warien,  Sir  Peter,  Z5 
Wart vn,  Joseph,  Zil 
"Warren,  Sri  ILi 
Warriogton,  Zli 
Warsaw,  ZZ 
Waits,  za 
W 'artou,  Joseph,  Zi 
H’artim.  Thomas.  Z2 
Wuiwick  [Warwickshire] 
Warwick,  Guy,  Rail  of,  HO 
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Warwick,  Karls  of,  c-0-83 
Warwickshire,  Si 
Washington,  LIZ 
Washington,  George,  9b 
Washita,  or  Uuush.ta  [Missis- 
sippi. River] 

Wasp,  LM 

Wussctunno  [Rhia,  Ba>] 
Waste,  lt!5 

Waste  Land  [ Barren  Laud] 
Wal  Tiler  [Richard  11.1 
Watch  [Horology] 

Watch,  Repeating.  H>7 
Watch  and  Ward,  IPS 
Watchct  [Sumeisclshinr] 
Watveoo,  169 

Walclvt,  Claude  Henri,  1 Oil 
Water,  lull 

Water  and  Watercourses,  1 12 
Water-Colours,  lid 
Water-Cress  [Sisymbrium] 
Water-Crow  Water-Ousel] 
Water-Gut  [ulvacew] 
Water-Hen  I Kallida*,  xix.,  ’33 '2 ] 
Water,  Holy,  LLi 
Water-Lily,  LU 
Water-Meadows  [Irrigation] 
Water- Nut  [Trapa] 

Water-Oak  Ttjucrcus] 
Water-Ousel.  115 
Water-P.antuin  I Ali.«tnacc  tr] 
Water-Plants,  ilfi 
Water-Kail  j Raliidte,  xix.,283] 

Water-Spaniel  f Spaniel] 
Water-Spout  [Spout,  Mater] 
Water- Wagtail  [Wagtails] 
Water- W heels  [Hydraulics] 
Water- Wo  rks.Watej-Piiiea,  US 
Waterfalls,  13fi 
Waterford,  county,  12 ft 
Waterford,  town,  133 
Watering,  130 

Watering  of  Land  [Irrigation] 
Waterland,  Daniel,  1 11 
Waterloo,  131 
Waterloo  Bridge  [Loudon] 
Waterloo.  Antoni,  LU 
Waterman,  132 
Waterproof  Cloth.  &c..  1 32 
Watford  [Hertford .lure] 
Wellington  [Oxfordshire] 
Watson,  Richard,  D.D.,  134 
Watson,  Rolaert,  L25 
Watt,  Robert,  M.D.,  LLi 
Watt,  Janus,  136 
Watteau,  Antoine,  1 13 
Walton  [Norfolk] 

Watts,  Isaac,  143 
Wave*  and  Tides,  115 
Wneellite,  I H 
Wavenry  [Norfolk] 

Wax,  LlL 
Was,  Seal  ins',  152 
Max-Tree,  152 
Wav,  163 

Way.  Milky  [Milky  Way] 
Ways,  Roman.  161 
W avwode,  155 
Wi-alden  Formation,  155 
Wealth,  1 35 
Weaning,  156 
Wear  [Weul 
Wear,  river  j Durham] 
Weardale.  St.  John  [Durham] 
Wearing  [Veering] 

W cannon th  [Sunderland] 
Weasels,  1 -Mi 

Weather,  1L2 
Weaver-Birds,  169 
Weaving,  125 
Web  [M'c.iving] 

M’ebbe,  Samuel,  122 
Weber,  Cart  Maria  von,  183 
Webster,  John,  hi 
Wedal,  Georg  Wolfgang,  1S4 
Wedge,  185 

Wedgwood,  Joiiah,  LM  - 
Wednexbury  [Staffordshire] 
Wednesday  [week]  [shire] 
Weedou  Beck  [Northampton- 
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Weeds,  187 
Week.  Lhli 

Weruix,JaH  B.u  tist,  190 

Weenix,  Jan,  li*J> 

Weevil,  19U 

Wehrgwld,  or  Wel.rc,  192 
M tidier,  Johann  Friedrich,  192 
Weighing  Machine,  133 
Weight,  133 
Weight  o£tlie  Air  [Air] 

Weight  of  the  Katth,  193 
Weight  of  Observations,  125 
Weights  and  Measures,  196 
Weimar,  207 

Weinbrenner,  Friedrich,  207 
Weiumannia,  208 
Weir,  or  Wear,  klLi 
Weitse,  Christian  Felix.  alia 
Weissemburg  [Rhin  B.is] 
AVeissenfvls,  203 
Weldon,  John,  209 
Welland  [Lincolnshire] 
Wellesley,  Marquess,  210 
Wellesley,  Provruce  [Penang] 
Wellingborough  ]Norlhamj>- 
toushire] 

M'eilmgion  [Shropshire] 
Wellington  f Somersetshire] 
Wellington  [ Zealand,  New] 
Wells  f Aruai.m  Wells  ; 
Soring  rJ 

Wells,  Mineral  [Water,  p.  Ill] 
Wells,  town,  212 
Wells,  Charles  William.  2 1 3 
Welsh  Language  aud  Litera- 
ture, 213 

Welshpool  [Montgomery shire] 
Welsted,  Leonard,  222 
Wem  [Shropshire] 

Wen,  .'22 

Wenreslaus,  or  Wenzel,  223 
Wendovcr  [Buckinghamshire] 
Wend*  [Vends] 

1 Wcnern,  Lake  [Sac-den] 

' Wenersbo;  g [Sweden] 

J M'eul.  ck  [Shropshire] 

Wen  lock  Kdge  [Shropshire] 
Wen  luck.  Much  [Bucking  hum- 
shire] 

Wensum  [Norfolk] 

Weiitletrap.  224 
Wentwoith.  Thomas  [Strafford] 
Waol  ly  [Herefordshire] 
Weregeld  [M'ehrgeld] 

We.cj.i  [Moscow] 

Wvrl,  Olaf  [ Veretius,  Olaus] 
Werner,  Abraham  Gottlob,  *225 
W'ernigerode,  district.  227 
Wetnigerode,  town,  227 
Werst.or  \ etsl.  227 
Wevel,  or  I.ower  Wesel,  227 
IVi’Vrl,  I’ppir, 

Weser,  228 
Wesley.  Johu.  2-S 
Wesley,  Charles  and  Samuel, 
232 

Wessel.  John  (Wi-ssf-lu*),  2.13 
Wi-sseling,  Peter.  233 
West,  Giltieit,  '234 
West,  Benjamin,  ‘234 
West  Bromwich  [Staffordshire] 
West  Indies,  Z3 L 
Weatall,  Richard,  111 
WeStbury  [Wiltshire] 

Westcrnss  [Sweden] 
M'eatcraaten,  Islands  of  [Trond- 
hiem] 

M'esterhnm  [Kent] 

Wester.k  [Sweden  J 
Western  Anstialia,  241 
Wcsterwald  [Germany] 
Wcstmanlaml  [Sweden] 
IVestmannia  [ Sweden] 
Westmeath  [Meath,  West] 
Westminster,  243 
Westminster  Assembly,  243 
M'estmoreland.  '2  IS 
Westphalia,  261 
Westphalia,  riicle.  - 1'»  1 
M'estpl.alia,  kingdom,  261 
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M’estphaUa,  Prussian  province, 

2G2 

West  phul.a,  Tienty  of  [Ger 
many— -Hist  oiy] 

Westport  (IllayuJ 
Westray  [Orkney  Islands] 
Mctilngu.  -(■- 
MttlierLy  rVniksliiie] 

Metstein,  John  Janus,  2l»2 
Wetter  Suoda  Islauds.  Li-s-er] 
Wettern,  Lake  [Sweden] 
Wetziar,  233 
M exfoid,  county,  2113 
Wcxfotd,  town.  269 
Wexio  [Sweden] 

Way  [Weight,  and  Measures] 
Weyerman,  J.  K.,  ZZ1 
Weymouth  and  Me'.coinbj 
Regis,  271 

M l ule  Fi.licry  [Fisheries] 

AVhak-s,  ill 

M"  hul ley  [ Luicashirv] 

W hurf,  22a 

Wharton.  Maiijtiessof,  2 98 
Wharton,  K>v.  Henry,  293 
M harton.  Duke  of,  -99 
Wheat,  901 
Wheat  ear,  3fl5 
M'heatley,  Francis.  307 
Wheel  ami  Axle,  307 
Wheel-Bird  [Night  Jars,  xvl., 

n lificL-Cutung,  308 
M heeler,  Sir  tieorge  [8i*on, 
Jacob] 

Whceleia,  313 
Wheels,  310 
Wheels,  Teeth  of,  3 lb 
Whetstone,  321 
Whey  [Chec.e] 

Whichcote,  Benjamin,  32-*. 
Whig,  322 
Whimbrel,  323 
Whin  [Ulex  j 
Whim-hat,  324 
Whip-poor-Will,  323 
Whirling-Machine,  326 
Whirlpool,  327 
Whirlwind,  328 
Whiskey,  331 
Whispering-Placcf,  331 
4V  hist  on,  William.  331 
M'hitaker,  Rev.  John,  3.13 
Whitaker,  Rev.  T.  IL,  lii 
M"  nit  lire  ad.  Samuel,  33 1 
Whitby, 

Whitby,  Daniel,  335 
Whitchurch  [Hampdiire] 

M hitchurch  [Shropshire] 

W hite  Beam  Tree  | PynisJ 
White  Canons  [Premunslra- 
tension  Order] 

While  Lake,  or  Bicloo  Ozeru 
[Kus'i.m  Kmpire] 

M lute  Lead  [Lead,  p,  370] 
White  Mountains  [New  Ilump- 
shirel 

M'hite  River  ( Misrusi|'pi  River] 
White  Sea,  -ilfi 
W hite  Swelling,  337 
White  Thorn,  or  Hawthorn 

tCralwgus] 
lite,  Robert,  33.8 
White,  Gdticrt,  338 
White,  Rev.  Joseph,  339 
White,  Henry  Kirkc,  340 

Whitebait,  310 

Whitefiehl,  Rev.  George,  341 
Whitehall,  -ILi 
Whitehaven  [Cumberland j 
Whifchead,  Paul.  3-13 
Whitehead,  William,  3 13 
W hileihroat,  34 1 
Wr  hit  gift,  3 15 
Whithorn  | W'igfonshire] 
Whiting,  317 
Whitlow,  1AZ 
Whitslahlu  [Kent] 

Whitsuntide,  347 
Whitt iitgton,  Kobi it,  347 
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Whittle*®)'  [Cambridgeshire] 
Whitworth.  3 18 
Whortleberry  [ Vacciuium] 
Whurda  [Hindustan,  p.  2 b 9 [ 
Wuuuia  fSm.leiisk] 

Wiborg  [Finland;  Jutland] 

\t  ichmanu,  Johann  Kruest,  3 IS 
Wick  [Caithness] 

Wicklow,  town  uf  [Wicklow, 
couuty] 

Wicklow,  countv  of.  349 
WiclJiffe  [Wycliffe] 
Wicquefoit,  Abrahun  d,».  3c 0 
Wiebeking.  Ceil  Friedrich.  .160 
Wicland,  Christoph  Marii.i,  361 
Wielicza,  364 

W ile,  Husband  and  Wife,  364 
Wifis  (Scotland).  366 
Wife,  Kuutuu  i Marriage,  Ro- 
in  an] 

Wigan,  367 

Wigeon,  or  Widgeon,  3fiS 
Wight,  l.tc  of.  M3 
W igton  I Cumberland] 

VVigton  [WiglnnahireJ 
W igtuushirv,  373 
Wilber  force,  William,  374 
Wilbrod,  or  WUUbrud,  Saint, 
376 

Wilbye,  John.  3ZZ 
Wild  Duck  f Ducks,  ix.,  189] 
Wild  Goose  [ (loose,  xi.,  3Ut>] 
Wild  Swan  [Swans] 

Wild.  Henry,  £1 
Wildens,  Johan,  377 
Wilford,  Francis,  378 
Wilfred,  Saint,  378 
Wilhclmotadt,  2Z2 

Wilkes,  John,  379 
Wilkie,  William.  D.D..MJ 
Wilkie,  Sir  Da.  ui,  Mi 
Wilkins,  John,  bishop,  38  i 
Wilkins,  Sir  Charles,  2S5 
Wilkins,  William,  386 
Will,  MZ 

Will  and  Testament,  389 
Will  (Scotland),  M2 
Will,  Roman,  393 
Willaert,  Adriano,  394 
Willau,  Robert,  394 
Willdenow,  Carl  Ludwig,  3ii5 
William  T,  IL  396- 40Q 
William  ill.  [Nassau,  House 

on 

\V  illiam  IV.,  4U? 

’William  L.of  Orange  [Nassau, 
House  of] 

William  of  Malmesbury 
[Malmesbury,  William  of) 
William  of  Wykeham  (Wy ho- 
lism, William  of] 

William  of  Newbury,  402 
Williams.  John,  Lord  Keeper, 
diLi 

Williams, Sir  Charles  II anbury, 

403 

Williams,  Kdward  [Welsh  Lan- 
guage and  Literature] 
Williams,  Rev.  John,  403 
Williaras.Roger  [Rhode  Island] 
Williamsburg  [Virginia] 
Williamson.  Sir  Joseph,  M6 
Willi brod  [Wilbrod] 

Willis,  Thomas,  406 
Willis,  Browne,  407 
Willis,  Francis,  MZ 
Willock,  or  Willucks,  John.  407 
Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  402 
Willow-Herb,  M2 
Willows  [Salix] 

Willughbeis.  M3 
Willughby.  Francis,  433 
Wilmot,  John,  Eatl  of  Roches- 
ter, 410 

Wiln.t,  government,  410 
Wiina,  town,  412 
Wilson,  Florence.  412 
Wilson,  John,  412 
Wilson,  Richard,  412 
Wilsuuia,411 
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Wilton,  Joseph,  414 
Wilton  [Wiltshire] 

Wiltshire,  414 
Wimbledon  [Surrey] 

Wimborne  Minster,  433 
Wincantou  [Somersetshire] 
Winch  and  Axle,  1M 
Winchcoinbe  [Gloucestershire] 
Winchelsca  [Sussex] 
i Winchester,  4J7 
! Wiuckilmann,  Johann  Joa- 
chim, 43U 
i Wind,  440 
’Windage,  442 
1 Windaii,  412 
WindeLKlf  [Kothuia] 
Windermere  [Lancashire ; 

Westmoreland] 

Windham,  William,  442 
Windlass,  444 
Windmill,  443 
Window,  -11C 
W indsails,  450 
Windsor,  4.31 
Windsor  Castle,  452 
Windward  Islands,  433 
Wine,  4M 

Wine  and  Spirit  Trade,  467 
Wing  [ Bird] 

Wing,  Vincent, 468 
W’ingate,  Edmund,  468 
Wings  of  Insects.  4G8 
Winram,  John,  470 
Winslow,  Jacques-lJlnigne,  4Z1 
Winslow  [Buckinghamshire] 
Winston,  Thomas,  471 
Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  Au- 
tumn, 47] 

Winter,  Jan  Wiiium  van,  471 
Winter,  Peter  von,  472 
Winter-Aconite  [Krantbis] 
Winter- Berry,  473 
Winter-Cherry,  4Z2 
Wiuter-Green,  473 
Winter&ceae,  47  1 
Winterthur  [Zurich] 

Winterhcim  [Rhin,  Ilaut] 
Wiutringham,  Clifton,  473 
Winwood,  Sir  Ralph,  473 
W inset,  or  Winget,  Ninian,  476 
Wit©,  476 

Wire-Gauze  Lamp  [Lamp, 
Safety] 

Wire-Worm,  4Z2 
Wirksworth,  412 
Wirtemberg  [ WUrtemlierg] 
Wisboden,  or  Wiesbaden,  479 
Wisbech,  480 
Wisby  [Gothland] 

Wisconsin  [Mmsi-sippi,  River] 
Wisconsin,  territory.  481 
Wisdom,  Books  of  [Jesus  Sou 
ofSirach;  Solomon,  WliIuuj 

•f|  . 

W ise,  Michael,  484 
Wiseman,  Richard,  484 
Wishart,  George  (the  Martyr), 

m 

Wishart,  George,  Mi 
W ismar,  483 
Wistar,  Caspar,  483 
Wistaria,  4 S’) 

Wistonwish,  4S6 
Wit,  487 

Witch-Hazel  [Wych-Hexel] 
Witchcraft,  487 
Witenagemote,  190 
William  ] Lincolnshire] 

Withara  [B*<ex] 

Withamite.  492 

Wither,  or  Wyilicr,  George,  122 
Withering,  William,  -193 
Withering!*.  494 
Witherite  ( Batumi] 

Wither*  [Horse] 


Withof,  J.  P.  L.,  Ml 
Witikiod,  Wittekiud,  or  Witti* 
chiiul,  Ml 
Witness,  493 
Witney  [Oxfordshire] 
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Witt.  Do,  Jubu  aud  Cornell  s, 
423 

Witte,  Pieter  do.  497 
Wittclsbachia,  49a 
W itlenberg,  498 
W i t tgenstci  n , 499 
Witzlubeu,  K.  A.  F.  von,  199 
Wiveliscombe  [Somersetshire] 
Wuad,  499 

Woburn  [Bedfordshire] 
Wodrow,  Robert.  3 til) 

WnU,  Joseph,  301 

Woide,  Charles  Godfrey,  301 

Wokey  Cavern  [Somersetshire] 

Wokmgliam  [Berkshire] 

Wolcott,  Juhu,  301 

Wolf.  30-2 

Wolf-Dog,  52Z 

Wolf,  Hieronymus,  307 

Wolf,  J.  C.,  M2 

Wolf,  F.  A..  M2 

Wolfe,  James,  General,  510 

Wolfe,  Rev.  Charles,  31 1 

W'olfeubutlel,  ill 

Wolff,  J.  C.  vun,  311 

Wolff,  P.  A.,  ilii 

Wolfram  von  Kfichenliach,  aU 

Wolfram  [Tungsten] 

Wolga  [Volga  f 
Wolgemuth,  Michael,  313 
WulknnskoiL  314 
Wollaston,  William,  311 
Wollastun,  William  Hyde,  313 
Wollastonite,  31b 
Wollin,  ili 

Wollstonecraft,  Mary  [Godwin] 
\Volsey,  Thomas, Cardinal,  316 
Wolsingham  [Durham] 
Wolverhampton.  318 
Wolverine  [Gulo] 

Woman  [Man] 

Wombat  [Maxstipblia.  xiv., 
4611 

Wood,  318 

Wood,  or  iWood,  Anthony,  520 
Wood,  John,  390 
Wood,  Robert,  Ml 
Woodall,  John,  321 
Woodbine  [Convolvulacesc] 
Wood  bridge  [Suffolk] 

Wood -Chat  [Shrikes] 
Wood-cutting  Machinery,  321 
Woodcock  [Scolopacicl*] 
Wooddessou,  Dr.  Richard,  329 
Wood-Kn graving,  322 
Wuodfall,  William,  Ml i 
Woodford  [Kssex] 

Wood  house,  Robert,  526 
Woodhouselee,  Lord  [TytJer, 
A.  ¥.) 

W oral- Lark.  527 
A Vow!  peckers,  398 
Woods.  541 

Woods  and  Forests.  3-13 
Woodstock,  Near,  3 14 
Woodville,  William 
Wood-Warbler  [Wood- Wren] 
Woodward,  John,  313 
Wood-Wren,  5J5 
Woody  Tissue  [Tissue*,  Vege- 
table] 

Wool  and  the  Wool  Trade,  5-16 
Wool-Tree.  5M 
Would,  or  Weld,  5M 
Woolcr  [Northumberland] 

Wool  house.  John  Thomas,  349 
Woollen  aud  Worstud  Manu- 
factures, 330 
Wooilet,  William,  337 
Woolston,  Thomas,  337 
Woolwich.  539 
Wootton-Basset  [Wiltshire] 
Worcester,  city,  539 
Worcester  College,  361 
W'orceslershire,  5*i  1 
Word  [Notion.  Notional;  Verb] 
Workhouse,  569 
Workington  [Cumberland] 
Worksop  [Nottinghamshire] 
World  [Uni verse] 
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j Worlidge,  Timinus,  370 
Worm-Grass  iSpigcliu] 

Womi  S ed  [Sii  gel.a] 

Worm,  Olaua.  3a 
Worms  [ An: helmet. tics ; K-e 
tozoa;  Ibtesiina;  W-ruu  - j 
Worms,  town,  511 
Woimwood  [Artemisia] 
Woronesch  [Voronetz  j 
Woronics,  Jan  Pawd,  jZi 
Woronzow,  Count,  579 
Woreley,  Sir  Utchard,  372 
Worsley  [Lancashire] 

Worsted  [Norfolk] 

Worsted  Manufacture  [ Woollen 
and  Worsted  Manuluctiue  I 
Wort  [Brewing] 

Worthing  [Sussex] 

Wotton,  Kaward,  379 
Wot  ton,  Sir  Iienry,  5£2 
Wotton,  William,' D.D..  3ZJ 
Wotton-under-Kdge  [Glouces- 
terehire] 

Won- won,  374 
Wo  lid  [Woo  Id] 

Wuulfe,  Peter,  373 
Woulfe’s  Apparatus,  373 
Wounds,  515 
Wouvverinan,  Pbiliji,  379 
Wragby  [LincolnsliireJ 
Wrangel,  Catl  Gustaf,  5Z2 
Wrangler.  380 
Wray,  Robert  Bateman,  j~  Q 
Wray  [Ray] 

Wreck  [Shipwreck] 

Wrehin  [Shropshire] 

W ren,  Ml 
Wreu,  Matthew,  383 
Wren,  Mat' liew,  384 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  381 
Wrestling,  387 
Wrexham  [Denbighshire] 
Wright,  Edward,  388 
Wright,  Joseph,  3-.9 
WTrightia,  Mii 
Wriugton  [Somersetshire] 
VVriutbesluy,  Thomas,  3 9 it 
Wrist  [Articulation;  Skeleton] 
Writ,  390 

Writ  of  Inquiry,  Ml 
Writ  of  Trial,  52l 
Writer,  Ml 

Writer  to  the  Signet,  392 
Writing  [Alphabet] 

Writtle  [Ksv*\] 

Wrothazn  I Kent] 

Wroxeter  [Shropshire] 
Wryneck,  M2 

Wulstan,  Wulfstan, or  WoUta n, 

393 

Wurmser,  Count  of,  594 
Wtlrteinberg,  525 
Wiiizburg,  399 
W urseo,  399 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  the  Klih-r, 

m 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  tba 
Younger,  6011 
Wyatt,  James,  601 
Wysttville.  Sir  Jeffry,  G22 
W yell- Hazel.  CO  J 
Wycberly,  William,  Ct*3 
WyclifSr,  or  Wicuf,  John  c!f. 
604 

Wycombe,  Chipping,  or  High 
Wycombe.  007 
WydUria,  607 
Wye  (Kent] 

Wye  [Severn] 

Wyerman  [Weyerman] 
Wykeham,  WiHia-n  of.  60S 
Wymondham  [Norfolk] 

Wy riant s,  John.  (M 
Wyndham,  Sir  Willium,  610 
WyuLtun.  Andrew,  010 
Wyre,  river  [ Lancashire] 

Wytber,  George  [Wither] 
Wyttenbach,  Daniel,  211 
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X to  an  Englishman  is  the  representative  of  what  might  j 
as  well  be  denoted  by  the  two  consonants  ks.  But  in  the 
Greek  alphabet  it  was  merely  a guttural  aspirate,  equi- 
valent probably  to  the  German  ch.  The  cause  of  this 
change  m the  power  of  the  symbol  appears  to  admit  of  the 
following  explanation Before  the  employment  by  the 
Greeks  of  their  character  z or  £,  it  was  their  common 
custom  to  represent  this  sound  by  X2,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Boeckh'a  inscriptions,  rather  than  bv  KX,  of  which  there 
exist  however  a few  examples,  as  in  the  so-called  Nanian 
Inscription.  [Alphabbt,  p.  383,  plales  ii.  and  iii.]  Now 
the  Romans  copied  this  Greek  practice,  and  we  con- 
sequently find  in  Latin  inscriptions  such  forms  as  maxsymvs, 
1’Koxsvm vs,  &c.  (See  the  index  of  Marini’s  Fratelli  Ar - 
tali-)  So  again  Coins  give  us  the  proper  name  AXHTS 
where  the  later  orthography  would  have  been  axivs;  and 
even  existing  manuscripts  still  bear  traces  of  this  ortho- 
graphy. Thus  the  Medieean  MS.  of  Virgil  has  kxsk-ha 
(Atn.,  viii.  418),  Kxsvrr  ( Aen .,  viii.  567).  But  the  Ro- 
mans, being  generally  averse  to  the  aspirated  letters  ( A 
itself,  though  written,  teems  not  to  have  been  pronounced 
by  them),  had  little  or  no  occasion  for  the  character  x ex- 
cept in  this  combination  with  an  s.  The  very  sight  there- 
fore of  an  x,  even  before  the  eye  came  to  the  s,  raised  in 
the  inind  the  idea  of  a sibilant,  and  thus  rendered  the  sibi- 
lant itself  a superfluous  letter ; which,  because  it  was 
superfluous,  would  before  long  be  omitted,  and  thus  the 
single  letter  x would  perform  the  office  of  the  two  con- 
sonants xs.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  view,  that  in  one  of 
the  oldest  inscriptions,  the  Bacchanalian  (See  the  plate  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  Drakenborch’s  Livy),  we  have  the 
form  exdek  EUE.vr,  where  the  letter  in  Question  already 
has  the  power  of  our  modem  x.  This  perhaps  is  an  erro- 
neous idea.  It  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  look 
upon  the  character  in  this  word  as  the  simple  guttural, 
thus : echdeicerent , from  which  the  later  form  ed  ice  rent 
would  easily  flow.  A sibilant  in  this  word  would  have 
given  the  same  offence  to  a Roman,  as  tliuovai  would  have 
done  to  a Greek  oar.  It  should  be  recollected  too  tJiat  the 
old  Latin  preposition  had  the  form  ec.  as  seen  in  wtfari, 
eeferre,  fee.  (for  thus  did  Cicero  write  these  words),  and 
that  a sibilant  was  added  only  before  the  sounds  p,  A,  t , or 
before  a vowel.  An  argument  against  the  view  we  have 
taken  in  reference  to  the  change  of  power  in  the  symbol 
might  be  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  em- 
ploy the  very  same  symbol  a*  a guttural.  Thus  in  the 

f geographical  names  Acres,  Xalapa,  Mexico,  the  X has 
ittlc  or  nothing  of  a sibilant  character. 

Hie  letter  X was  the  last  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  neither 
Y nor  Z belonging  to  it,  although  the  majority  of  Latin 
grammars  include  them.  On  reflection  however  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  words  in  which  those  two  letter*  occur 
are  not  really  part  of  the  Latin  language,  but  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  as  sephyru* , zona  ; or  from  some  Eastern 
source,  as  gnza.  Such  forms  as  lachruma , hynn »,  sylra, 
are  simply  errors  of  modem  editors.  The  Romans  them- 
selves wrote  larruma  or  lacrima , hi  cm*,  or  rather  hiempt, 
and  rill'd.  But  the  fact  that  r was  the  final  letter  of  the 
Homan  alphabet  is  established  by  an  anecdote  in  the  Life  of 
Augustus  by  Suetonius  (c.  88),  but  the  reader  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  the  false  reading  of  Casaubon,  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  manuscripts,  has  substituted  a z for  an  x. 

The  interchanges  of  x with  other  letters  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  x with  c,  as  in  the  double  form,  already  mentioned,  of 
the  Latin  or  Greek  preposition  ex  or  ec. 

2.  x with  ac  or  *k.  Sec  S. 

3.  x with  g,  as  in  the  Latin  augea  compared  with  the 
Greek  avlavv,  and  piy-wftt  compared  with  mix , Eng.,  and 
mix-ttu,  Latin. 

4.  x with  f>«,  as  the  Latin  exilit  compared  with  the 
Greek  ^.iXoc.  In  the  same  way  we  find  an  illiterate  Ro- 
man officer  writing  ixi  for  rwr,  and  thus  too  proximo*  is 
the  superlative  of  vrape.  This  change  is  in  fact  only  an- 
other instance  of  the  interchange  of  p and  c,  so  common 
between  Greek  and  Latin.  See  C. 

0.  x perhaps  with  A.  Thus  {tvoc  is  probably  in  the 


first  syllable  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  host  it  and  hogpen. 
See  O and  N.  So  again  hasta  is  probably  connected  with 
the  Greek  Kirnot. 

0.  x with  z.  Thus  in  Spanish  a : ii  found  where  the 
Latin  has  an  x.  For  example,  the  tatin  wools  crux,  f mix, 
have  become  in  Spanish  cruz,  jmz,  whence  the  names  of 
the  American  towns  l ’era  Cruz  and  1m  Pus. 

XALAPA.  [Mexican  States.) 

XALI.E,  the  Turkish  name  of  the  seeds  of  the  Prickly 
Christ's  Thom  ( Paliuru * aculeatu*).  The  genus  Paliuru* 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Khamnaeote,  and  has  a o-cleft 
spreading  calyx;  0 petals;  ovate  2-cel  led  anthers;  a flat 
pentagonal  disk  ; a 3-celled  ovary,  with  3 styles  and  a dry 
indehiscent  fruit,  which  expands  into  a membrane  round 
the  disk,  and  contains  a 3-celled  nut.  The  P.  aculeatu *, 
Prickly  Christ's  Thom,  has  pubescent  branchlets;  ovate, 
serrated,  smooth,  3-nmed  leaves,  with  2 spines  at  their 
base,  the  one  erect,  the  other  hooked ; the  flowers  few.  and 
crowded  in  umbels.  This  plant  is  a slmib,  and  inhabits 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  the  common  thorn 
of  the  hedges,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  on  account  of 
the  thick  fence  it  forms  by  its  branches  growing  close 
together.  It  has  greenish  yellow  flowers,  and  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  its  membranous  fruit,  which  looks  like  a 
little  head  with  a broad-brimmed  hat  on  it,  it  is  called 
by  the  French  Porte-chapeau.  The  branches  are  easily 
bent  into  any  form ; and  as  it  is  the  commonest  plant  with 
thorns  which  grows  in  Palestine,  it  has  been  supposed  to 
have  afforded  the  materials  of  which  the  crown  of  thorn* 
was  made  which  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Hence  the  common  name  of  this  plant.  The  seeds  are 
used  by  the  native  doctors  of  Constantinople  in  a variety 
of  diseases,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  very  active 
propeities.  They  are  also  used  as  a dye. 

XANTHIC  ACID  was  discovered  by  Zeise  in  1822 ; it 
is  prepared  by  gradually  adding  bi-sulphuret  of  carbon  to  a 
solution  of  potash  in  alcohol  till  the  alknli  is  neutralised  ; 
by  this  operation  x&nthic  acid  and  xanthate  of  potash  are 
formed.  'Ilie  salt  is  colourless,  and  crystallizes  in  needles 
of  considerable  brilliancy;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  be- 
comes slightly  yellow,  and  has  a cooling,  sharp,  sulphur- 
ous taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  does  not  absorb 
it  from  the  air;  it  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  also,  though 
very  slightly,  by  ether. 

Vvhen  xanthate  of  potash  is  treated  either  with  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  nciu  diluted  with  about  five  times  its 
weight  of  water,  it  is  decomposed,  and  xanthic  acid  possess- 
ing the  following  properties  is  obtained  : — 

It  resembles  an  oil,  but  is  heavier  than  water,  and,  being 
insoluble  in  it,  separates  from  it ; it  is  colourless,  ami 
remains  liquid  even  when  cooled  below  the  temperature  of 
the  air;  by  exposure  to  tiie  air  it  is  soon  covered  with  a 
white  opaque  crust ; its  smell  is  strong  and  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  sulphurous  acid ; its  taste  is  At  first 
sour,  and  then  bitter  and  astringent;  it  reddens  iitmus- 
paper,  and  decomposes  spontaneously  when  kept  under 
water. 

From  the  experiments  of  Zcisc  it  appears  that  this  acid 
consists  of — 


Four  equivalents  of  sulphur  , 64 

Six  equivalents  of  carbon  . , 30 

Five  equivalents  of  hydrogen  . 5 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  . . 8 

Equivalent  . . .113 


Tins  acid  precipitates  several  metallic  salts  of  a yellow 
colour,  and  hence  its  name;  this  is  especially  the  ca*e  with 
the  salts  of  copper  and  is  characteristic  of  the  acid. 

When  the  xanthatea  are  heated  they  arc  decomposed, 
and  when  xanthate  of  potash  is  subjected  to  distillation  a 
limpid  yellow  coloured  fluid  comes  over,  which  Zeise  has 
called  xantheic  oil ; water  however  dissolves  a small 
quantity  of  it : its  taste  is  sweet  and  sharp,  hut  it  does  not 
possess  the  general  properties  of  an  acid;  it  bums  with  a 
blue  flame,  and  the  evolution  of  much  sulphurous  and  car- 
bonic acid. 
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XANTHIC  OXIDE.  [Calculus.] 

XANTHIN.  [M  adder.] 

XANTHIPPE.  [Socrates.] 

XANTHIPPUS.  [Punic  Wars.] 

XANTIIITE  consist#  of  a convenes  of  small  rounded 
grains,  easily  separable  from  each  other,  and  not  larger 
than  srnail  grains  of  sand.  It  occurs  also  in  foliated  masses, 
which  are  very  friable,  and  readily  fall  into  grains,  sonic  of 
which  are  prisms  about  ^th  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  yields 
by  cleavage  a doubly  oblique  prism.  The  grains  are  trans- 
lucent or  transparent,  and  of  a greyish  yellow  colour.  Hard- 
ness about  2.  Specific  gravity  3 221.  Before  the  blowpipe, 
with  borax,  melts  into  a glass,  which  is  yellow  while  hot, 
but  becomes  colourless  on  cooling. 


Jing  to  Dr.  Thomson#  analysis  it  consists 

Silica  • . • 

35092 

Lime  . • . 

33-080 

Alumina  . . . 

17-428 

Peroxide  of  iron  . , 

0-3(38 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

2 801 

Magnesia  . 

2001 

Water  , 

1 two 

96-400 

It  is  found  in  a limestone -bed  at  Amity,  Orange  County,  I 
New  York,  United  States  of  America. 

X.VNTHIUM,  a genus  of  plants  mostly  referred  to  the  , 
natural  order  Composite,  but  of  which  Link  forms  a small  ; 
order  called  Ambrosiacem.  The  genus  Xnnthium  has  j 
monoecious  flowers ; the  male  flowers  have  a many-leaved  ' 
involucrum,  tubular  petals,  and  a paleaceous  receptacle  ; ! 
the  female  flowers  have  an  involucrum  with  a single  leaf,  j 
which  is  bilocular,  and  embraces  2 flowers  without  petals.  J 
The  species  arc  herb*. 

X.  strumarium,  the  Lesser  Burdock  of  English  botanists.  ' 
is  a naked  plant,  with  the  lower  leaves  cordate,  3-lobed,  [ 
toothed,  and  3-nerved.  It  is  found  on  roadsides  and  | 
in  cultivated  places  in  Great  Britain  and  other  parte  of  | 
Fiji  ope.  X.  spinosum  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe.  1 
It  has  entire  or  3-lobed  leaves,  and  is  covered  with  3- 
forked  spines.  An  infusion  of  this  plant  is  sometimes 
used  as  a yellow  dye ; hence  the  generic  name,  from 
ZavOnc,  yellow. 

(Koch.  Mora  Germanica;  Burnett,  Outline s.) 

XANTHO,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a genus  of  Brachyurous 
Crustaceans,  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  among  his  Can- 
certens  A rqu es  [ Platyc a rcin us] , between  the  genera  La- 
gostoma  and  Chloirxlius. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  very  wide,  but  never  i 
regularly  ovoid,  and  with  but  little  convexity ; its  surface 
generally  entirely  horizontal  transversely,  and  not  curved 
in  its  longitudinal  direction,  except  on  the  anterior  portion. 
Front  ordinarily  advanced,  lamellar,  and  nearly  horizontal ; 
a narrow  fissure  divides  it  into  two  lobes,  the  border  of 
which  is  more  or  less  notched  in  the  middle.  The  orbits 
present  nothing  remarkable,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
crabs  and  of  Zozymus.  The  latero-anterior  borders  of  the 
caraimce  are  generally  prolonged  much  less  backward 
than  in  the  preceding  genera  of  Cunceriens  Armies,  and 
only  reach  ordinarily  to  the  level  of  1 lie  middle  of  the 
genital  region,  so  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  carapace 
is  scarcely  more  extended  than  the  posterior  portion.  The 
latero-posterior  borders  arc  nearly  always  long,  straight, 
and  directed  much  leas  oblicpiely  inwards  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding genera.  The  antennary /assets  are  narrow,  trans- 
versal, and  separated  by  a delicate  partition.  The  basilary 
joint  of  the  external  untennee  is  placed  as  in  the  Zozymi , 
but  is  in  general  shorter.  The  external  Jaw-feet  present  | 
nothing  particular.  The  sternal  plastron  is  inclined  to 
oval.  The  anterior  feet  are  strong,  and  in  general  unequal 
in  the  mule  ; the  claws  are  sometimes  pointed,  sometimes 
rounded,  but  never  hollowed  into  a spoon-shape,  as  in  the 
Zozymi ; as  in  all  the  preceding  genera,  they  arc  black  or 
deep  brown.  The  succeeding  feet  are  moderate,  more  or 
less  compressed,  and  terminated  bv  a very  short  tarsus, 
armed  with  a single  horny  nail.  The  abdomen  presents 
seven  segments  in  the  female,  and  in  general  five  in  the 
male. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  species  are  numerous, 
and  spread  in  all  seas.  M.  Milne  Edwards  thus  arranges 
them  : — 


$ A.  Species  whose  carapace  is  granulous  or  tuber- 
culous above. 


a.  Four  last  pairs  of  feet  equal,  neither  spiny  nor 
toothed. 

o*.  Carapace  covered  with  rounded  and  isolated 
granulations. 

Example,  Xantho  hirtissimus. 

Description. — Carapace  granulous  and  very  strongly 
embossed  throughout  its  extent.  General  form  nearly 
ovoid.  Latero-anterior  borders  of  the  cm  apace  very  muon 
curved  and  divided  into  four  obtuse  lobes.  Latero-posterior 
bordere  very  concave.  Pterygostornian  regions  granulouH 
and  hollowed  with  small  furrows,  which  are  continued 
with  the  notches  of  the  latero-anterior  borders.  Feet  mo- 
derate and  compressed.  Body  entirely  covered  with  small 
stiff  hairs.  Length  about  seven  lines. 

Locality. — The  lied  Sea. 

a *•.  Carapace  covered  with  small  tubercles  con- 
joined in  double  rows  and  having  a worm- 
eaten  aspect. 

Example,  Xantho  vermiculatus. 

Description. — Carapace  hardly  convex,  strongly  cm- 
bossed,  and  presenting  on  each  embossment  a great  num- 
ber of  united  tubercles,  so  as  to  form  lines  which  arc 
elevated  and  carved  as  it  were  on  ench  side,  which  unite 
in  their  turn  and  give  the  carapace  a worm-eaten  appear- 
ance. Latero-anterior  borders  divided  into  four  lobe#  with 
triangular  teeth,  whose  borders  are  dentilatcd:  latero- 
posterior  borders  concave.  Front  very  much  inclined ; r 
narrow  and  deep  notch  towards  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet.  Feet 
with  the  appearance  of  being  worm-eaten,  both  above  and 
externally;  first  pair  moderate  and  rounded  above;  claws 
furrowed ; four  last  pairs  of  feet  with  the  upper  border 
trenchant  and  hairy.  Length  about  two  inches.  Colour 
whitish.  (M.  E.) 

a a.  Four  last  pairs  of  teeth  neither  spiny  nor 
toothed.  (Carapace  tuberculous.) 

Example.  Xantho  Rcynaudii. 

Description. — Carapace  with  very  distinct  and  embossed 
regions,  tuberculous  throughout  its  whole  extent,  slightly 
convex,  strongly  truncated  behind  and  covered  with  tu- 
bercles which  do  not  project  much.  Front  divided  into 
tw'o  sinuous  and  truncated  lobes;  latero-anterior  bordere 
reaching  only  a little  beyond  the  level  of  the  stomachal 
region,  and  armed  with  four  large  triangular  and  tuber- 
culous teeth;  latero-posterior  borders  slightly  concave  and 
very  long ; anterior  feet  with  a swollen  appearance  and 
covered  internally  and  externally  with  large  rounded 
tubercles  ; claws  pointed  ; succeeding  feet  slender,  rather 
long,  and  carrying  on  the  upper  border  of  their  third  joint 
a row  of  six  or  seven  large  teeth.  Inferior  surface  of  the 
body  granulous.  Length  about  two  inches  and  a half. 
Colour  red  mingled  with  yellow  and  white. 

Locality.— The  Indian  Ocean.  (M.  E.) 

$ B.  Species  whose  carapace  is  not  covered  either 
with  granulations  or  tubercles. 
b.  Hands  and  four  last  pairs  of  feet  without 
a trenchant  crest  on  their  upper  border. 
b*.  Carapace  embossed  and  dotted  through- 
out its  extent  fits  latero-anterior  borders 
strongly  toothed). 

Example,  Xantho  tmpressut. 

Description. — Carapace  hardly  convex  and  covered  with 
embossment#  whose  surface  is  unequal  and  dotted.  Front 
slightly  inclined  and  divided  into  four  rounded  lobes,  the 
two  middle  of  which  are  large  and  projecting,  and  the  two 
lateral  ones  very  small.  Latero-anterior  borders  taking 
their  origin  much  below  the  level  of  the  orbit,  not  pro- 
longed beyond  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  genital 
region,  and  divided  into  four  large  rounded  lobes.  An- 
terior feet  short,  stout,  and  dotted  ; a great  bi-lobatc 
tubercle  on  Iho  inner  border  of  the  carpus;  hands  present- 
ing neither  tubercles  nor  spines ; claws  pointed  and 
rounded  at  the  end  ; four  last  pairs  of  feet  rounded  above. 
Length  two  or  three  inches.  Colour  yellow,  washed  with 
red. 

Locality. — The  Isle  of  France.  (M.  E.) 

A**.  Carapace  embossed  anteriorly,  but  flat 
on  it#  posterior  half  (its  latero-anterior 
borders  strongly  toothed). 

Example,  Xantho  liridtrs. 

Description.— Upper  surface  of  the  carapace  remarkably 
convex;  lower  limner  of  the  opening  of  the  internal  organ 
of  the  orbit  advancing  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  joint  of 
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Ihe  external  antenna.  Latero-anlerior  borders  of  the  cara- 
pace divided  into  four  teeth;  anterior  feet  moderate;  hand 
rounded  above  ; upper  border  of  the  four  last  pairs  of  feet 
rounded,  furnished  with  a great  number  of  .small  tubercles 
and  very  hairy.  Length  about  three  inches.  Colour 
reddish  yellow. 

Locality. — The  Isle  of  France.  (M.  E.) 

0***.  Carapace  without  notable  embossments,  even 
on  its  anterior  portion. 

b***+.  Latero-nnterior  borders  delicate  and 
deeply  cut. 

Example,  Xantho  crcnat us. 

Description. — Carapace  much  widened  and  smooth ; 
front  divided  into  two  very  wide,  truncated,  lamellar  lobes, 
with  nearly  straight  edges;  latero-anterior  border* divided 
into  three  delicate  and  nearly  square  lobes,  followed  by  a 
fourth  triangular  toolh.  Anterior  feet  very  unequal  and 
moderate ; claws  slightly  compressed  and  curved  inwards 
and  downwards.  Succeeding  feet  nearly  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding  species,  but  more  slender.  Length  about  10  lines. 

Locality. — The  coasts  of  Pern.  (M.  E.) 

b***+K  J-utero-anterior  borders  thick  and  entire,  or 
only  presenting  two  or  three  tubercles, 
which  hardly  project  at  all. 

Example,  Xantho  Gaudichaudii. 

l)?sci  tption. — Front  slightly  advanced,  very  narrow,  and 
deeply  divided  into  four  rounded  and  very  projecting  lobes. 
General  form  closely  resembling  Xantho  jlortdus.  Length 
about  two  inches. 

Locality, — Chili.  (M.  E.) 

b b.  Hands  and  four  last  pairs  of  feet  furnished  above 
with  a longitudinal  crest. 

Example,  A 'ant ho  inrisus. 

Description. — External  surface  of  the  hands  furnished 
with  many  horizontal  rows  of  small  tubercles.  Carapace 
very  wide,  slightly  convex,  strongly  embossed,  and  pre- 
senting on  the  stomachal  and  hepatic  regions  many  small 
transversal  crests.  Front  scarcely  inclined,  and  divided 
into  lour  rounded  lobes,  the  two  external  of  which  are  very 
small.  Latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carajwcc  divided 
into  four  teeth,  the  two  first  of  which  are  rounded  and 
compressed,  and  the  two  last  triangular  ami  carinated 
above.  Anterior  feet  gmtmlous.  length  about  an  inch. 
Some  hairs  on  the  carapace  and  on  Ihe  feet. 

Locality. — Australasia.  (M.  E.) 

We  illustrate  the  genus  by  Xantho fliridus , which  is  com- 
mon on  the  English  and  French  coasts,  about  two  inches  in 
length,  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  with  black  claws. 


Xintho  Hindu*. 

a,  Estertiat  jaw  Toot ; b,  external  »ntfnn*. 


N.U.  There  are  fossil  example*  of  this  genus. 

XANTHOCHYMUS,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
flic  natural  order  Guttiferw.  It  is  by  some  botanists 
referred  1o  the  genus  Stalagmitis  fSrAi.AOUtmej),  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  its 
stamens  being  disposed  in  five  bundles.  Thrco  species  of 


East  Indian  plants  have  been  described  under  Xantho- 
chymus  by  Dr.  Hoxburgh.  Of  these  the  X.  picturing  is 
the  most  important.  This  plant  is  the  X.  twetorius  ol 
Linnceus.  It  has  lanceolate  acuminate  loaves,  wrinkled 
petioles,  and  fruit  1-4-seeded.  It  is  a native  of  the  East 
Indies,  in  valleys  among  the  Cirear  Mcrntains.  It  is  a 
large  tree  with  white  flowers  and  a yellow  fruit  resembling 
the  orange.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  is  very 
inviting  to  the  eye.  though  the  flavour  is  not  pleasant  to  a 
European  taste.  When  nearly  ripe  the  fVult  is  filled  with 
a resinous  juice,  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  having  acrid  properties  similar  to  the 
gamboge.  It  is  imperfectly  soluble  in  proof  spirit  and 
less  so  in  water,  but  in  alkaline  solutions  more.  It  makes 
a pretty  good  water-colour,  either  alone  for  yellow,  or  with 
blues  to  form  a green.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  some 
of  the  vegetable  secretion  known  in  the  market  as  gam- 
boge is  the  produce  of  this  plant.  The  gamboge  yielded 
by  Garcinia  is  in  the  form  of  rolls ; that  from  Xanlhochy- 
imis  is  in  small  granular  brittle  pieces,  and  is  less  valued 
both  as  a colour  and  rs  a purgative. 

(Don’s  Miller;  Lindlov.  Nat.  System.) 

XANTHOMIZA.  [£anthomyza.] 

XANTHOMY'ZA,  tne  correct  form  of  Zantiiomiza, 
which  last  ia  used  by  Mr.  Svvainson  and  the  catalogues 
generally. 

XANTHOPHYLL.  It  is  well  known  that  in  autumn 
the  foliage  of  many  forest-trees  becomes  of  a bright 
yellow  colour,  which,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  owing  to 
the  replacement  of  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the 
leaves,  or  Chlorophyll , by  a peculiar  yellow  colouring- 
matter  which  he  calls  Xanthophyll.  flic  properties  of 
this  are,  that  it  is  a fatty  substance  of  a deep  yellow  colour, 
which  melts  between  1003  and  120°  Fahr. ; it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  copiously  in  alcohol  and  ether ; its 
solution  exposed  to  air  and  light  is  rapidly  bleached : 
alkalis  dissolve  it  sparingly;  the  solution,  which  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  is  also  destroyed  by  the  action  of  light. 

XANTHOPROTEIC  ACID.  According  to  Mulder,  this 
acid  is  formed  when  albumen  or  any  other  protein  com- 
pound is  digested  in  nitric  acid  ; these  dissolve  with  the 
escape  of  azotic  gas,  and  yield  a yellow-coloured  solution, 
while  oxalic  acid  ami  ammonia  are  formed. 

Two  equivalents  of  protein,  1 of  water,  and  2 of  nitric 
acid  yield  3 of  oxalic  acid,  2 of  ammonia,  and  I of  xantho- 
proteic acid.  Alter  being  washed  with  boiling  water,  this 
acid  exists  as  a tasteless  orange-yellow  powder,  which 
combines  with  acids  as  perfectly  as  with  bases ; its  com- 
pounds with  the  latter  dissolve  in  water,  and  give  dark-red 
coloured  solutions.  This  acid  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxvgcn.  and  azote,  combined  with  water. 

XANTHOKHI'ZA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Kanuncnlacerc  and  the  tribe  Pwonicsr.  It 
bus  a calyx  composed  of  5 deciduous  sepals;  5 petals: 
2 to  3-sccdcd  carpels,  but  the  seeds  are  usually  solitaiy 
from  aboriion.  There  is  but  one  species  of  this  genus,  the 
Xanthorhiza  apii folia,  which  is  a small  shrub,  w ith  irre- 
gularly pinnate  leaves,  with  5 to  7 leaflets,  which  are 
deeply  serrated.  The  flowers  are  small  and  dark  purple, 
anil  arranged  in  branched  racemes,  which  arc  pendulous, 
and  arise  with  Ihe  leaves  from  the  scaly  buds.  The  roots 
are  creeping,  and  of  a yellow  colour,  lienee  the  generic 
name,  it  is  a nnlive  or  North  America  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia,  where  it  grows  on  Ihe  shady  banks  of  rivers,  and 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  yellmc-roftl.  The 
bark  of  the  root  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used  in  America 
as  a tonic,  but  tin:  plant  has  also  acrid  properties. 

The  yellow-root  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil, 
and  is  easily  propagated  by  means  of  the  suckers,  which  it 
throws  out  in  great  abundance. 

XANTHORNUS.  the  generic  name  used  by  Brinson  and 
Cuvier  lor  certain  Orioles"  The  generic  character  is  given 
in  the  article  Sturnida,  p.  174. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole , or  Golden  Robin , will  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  genus. 

Description. — Tail  nearly  even.  Male,  orange;  head, 
neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail  black;  the  lateral  tml-fcalheis 
orange  at  the  summit.  Length  seven  inches. 

Female  and  Young. — Pale  orange;  the  back  groyUli 
mottled  with  yellow,  and  the  tail  orange. 

Locality,  Habits,  ^-c. — These  brilliant  birds  arrive  in  the 
United  States  from  South  America  very  early  in  May. 
The  males  come  first.  Their  natural  notes  are  mellow,  and 
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thev  whistle  loud  and  clear;  hut  they  are  great  mimics, 
aim  catch  up  the  note  of  any  bird  that  comes  nigh  them. 
Their  food  consi-t*  principally  of  small  caterpillars  beetles, 
choices,  and  other  insects  but  neither  young  peas  nor 
fruit  come  amiss  to  them. 

* There  is  nothing,*  says  Nuttall,  ' more  remarkable  in 
the  whole  instinct  of  our  Golden  Robin  than  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  the  fabrication  of  its  nest,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
pendulous  cylindric  pouch  of  five  to  seven  inches  in  depth, 
usually  suspended  from  near  the  extremities  of  the  high 
drooping  branches  of  trees  (such  ns  the  elm.  the  pear,  or 
apple-tree,  wild-cherry,  weening-willow,  tulip-tree,  or  but- 
ton-wood). It  is  begun  by  firmly  fastening  natural  si  rings 
of  the  llax  of  the  silk-weed  (Atclepiwt),  or  swamp-holy  hock 
l h/tiscuv  palustris),  or  stout  artificial  threads,  round  two 
or  more  forked  twigs,  corresponding  to  the  intended  width 
and  depth  of  the  nest.  With  the  same  materials,  willow- 
down,  or  any  accidental  ravelling*,  strings,  thread,  sewing- 
silk,  tow,  or  wool,  that  may  be  lying  near  the  neighbour- 
ing houses,  or  round  the  grafts  of  trees,  they  interweave 
and  fabricate  a sort  of  coarse  cloth  into  the  form  intended; 
towards  the  bottom  of  which  they  place  the  real  nest,  made 
chiefly  of  lint,  wiry  grass,  horse  and  cow  hair,  sometimes, 
in  defect  of  hair,  lining  the  interior  with  a mixture  of 
slender  si  rips  of  smooth  vine-bark,  and  rarely  with  a few 
feathers,  the  whole  being  of  a considerable  thickness,  and 
more  or  less  attached  to  the  external  pouch.  Over  the 
top,  the  leaves  as  they  grow  out  form  a verdant  and  agree- 
able canopy,  defending  the  young  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
There  is  sometimes  a considerable  difference  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  nests,  ns  well  as  in  the  materials  which  enter 
into  their  composition.  Both  sexes  seem  to  be  equally 
adepts  at  this  sort  of  labour,  and  I have  Been  the  female 
alone  perform  the  whole  without  any  assistance,  and  the 
male  also  complete  this  laborious  ta.sK  nearly  without  the 
aid  of  his  consort,  who  however  in  general  is  the  princi- 
pal worker.  I have  observed  a nest  made  almost  wholly 
of  tow,  which  w as  laid  out  for  the  convenience  of  a male 
bird,  who  with  this  aid  completed  his  labour  in  a very 
short  time,  and  frequently  sung  in  a very  ludicrous  man- 
ner while  his  mouth  was  loaded  with  a mass  larger  than 
his  head.  So  eajKr  are  they  to  obtain  fibrous  materials, 
that  they  will  readily  tug  at  and  even  untie  hard  knots  made 
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of  tow.  In  Audubon’s  magnificent  ] biles,  a nc-1  is  repre 
scnied  as  formed  outwardly  of  the  long  moss  (7 'Jin mi*' a 
umeoiilrt'' ; where  this  abounds,  of  course  the  labour  «.f 
obtaining  materials  must  be  greatly  abridged.  'Hie  author 
likewise  remarks  that  the  whole  fabric  consi-ts  almost 
entirely  of  this  material,  loosely  interwoven,  without  any 
warm  lining,  a labour  which  our  ingenious  artist  seems 
aware  would  be  superfluous  in  the  warm  forests  of  the 
lower  Mississippi.  A female,  which  1 observed  attentively, 
carried  off  to  her  nest  n piece  of  lani|>-wiclc  It)  or  12  tett 
long.  This  long  string  and  many  other  shorter  ones  were 
left  hanging  out  for  about  a week  before  both  the  ends 
were  wattled  into  the  sides  of  the  nest.  Some  other  little 
birds,  making  use  of  simi]ar.inaterials,  at  times  twitched 
these  flowing  ends,  and  generally  brought  out  the  busy 
Baltimore  from  her  nest  in  great  anger.*  (Manual  of  the 
Ornithology  of  the  I ntteil  St  it-  * ami  of  Canada.') 

The  four  or  five  white  eggs  arc  faintly  tinged  with  bluish, 
and  marked,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  though  sometimes 
scatteringly,  with  straggling  serpentine  dark  brown  lines 
and  spots,  and  fainter  hair-streaks,  looking  sometimes 
almost  like  real  hair,  and  occasionally  lined  only  and 
without  spots,  according  to  Nuttall,  who  snvs  that  the  eggs 
which  he  had  seen  did  not  resemble  Wilson's  figure ; 
though  they  may  vary  much.  Period  of  incubation  fourteen 
days,  according  to  Audubon,  who  states  that  in  Louisiana, 
where  they  arrive  early  in  the  spring,  they  frequently  rear 
two  broods  in  the  season. 

XANTHOXYL.VCE/E,  n natural  order  of  plants  be- 
longing to  Undlcys  Gynobasic  group  of  polypetalous 
Exogcns.  It  possesses  the*  following  essential  characters : — 
The  flowers  are  unisexunl  and  regular  ; the  calyx  in  three, 
four,  or  five  divisions;  the  petals  usually  of  Ihe  same 
number  as  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  usually  longer  than 
the  calyx,  and  sometimes  absent : the  aestivation  is  gene- 
rally twisted  and  convolute ; the  stamens  are  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals,  or  twice  the  number,  and  arise  from 
around  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the  abortive  carpels;  in  the 
female  flowers  they  are  either  absent  or  very  imperfect ; 
the  ovary  is  made  up  of  the  same  number  of  carpels  as  there 
are  petals,  or  of  a smaller  number:  the  carpels  are  either 
distinct  or  more  or  less  combined ; there  are  mostly  two 
ow'es  in  each  cell,  sometimes  four;  the  styles  are  more  or 
k.  combined,  according  to  the  cohesion  of  the  carpels; 
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I,  Bnwh  n till  Wert.  Boner*,  ami  fmlt;  ?,  flowrrt  (rparwta! ; 3,  male 
flower;  4,  (talked  cuja'ilp* ; 5,  female  flower;  <5,  (action  o(  tcrtl. 

the  fruit  is  either  membranous  or  in  the  form  of  a berry, 
sometimes  having  from  two  to  five  cells,  and  some 'times 
consisting  of  several  drupes  oi'2-valved  capsules,  of  which 
the  sarcocarp  is  flcshv,  and  is  easily  separated  from  the 
Voi..  X XY 1 1.-4  K 
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emlocarp : the  weds  are  solitary  or  twin,  pendulous,  usu- 
ally smooth  and  shining  with  a testaceous  integument; 
the  embryo  lies  in  the  midst  of  a fleshy  albumen,  the 
radicle  is  superior,  and  the  cotyledons  ovate  or  flat.  The 
species  of  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  tree*  or  shrubs, 
with  cxstipulate,  alternate,  or  opposite  leaves  furnished 
with  pellucid  dots.  'Hie  flowers  are  either  axillary  or  ter- 
minal, and  coloured  grey,  green,  or  pink. 

The  plants  in  this  order  were  included  originally  by 
Jussieu  in  his  Terebintacea?.  They  were  first  separated 
by  Martiua  and  Nee*  under  the  order  Xanthoxylea*,  which 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  Adrien  de  Jussieu.  On  the 
affinities  of  this  difficult  order  Adrien  de  Jussieu  lias  the 
following  remarks:— ‘The  pjace  originally  assigned,  and 
for  a long  time  preserved,  for  most  of  the  genera  of  Xan- 
thoxylacese,  proves  sufficiently  how  near  the  affinity  is  be- 
tween them  and  what  used  to  be  called  Terebintaceae.  If, 
with  Brown  and  Kunth,  the  latter  are  divided  into  several 
orders,  Xanthoxylacea*  will  be  most  immediately  allied  to 
Buraeraceae  and  Connaracea-,  agreeing  with  the  former  in 
the  genera  with  a simple  fruit,  and  with  the  latter  in  those 
with  a compound  one.  Notwithstanding  the  distance 
which  usually  intervenes  in  classifications  between  Auran- 
tiftcew  and  Terebintacea?,  there  are  nevertheless  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  them  ; Correa  de  Serra  has 
pointed  out  a passage  from  one  1o  the  other  through 
Cookia.  Kunth,  in  new-modelling  the  genus  Auiyria,  and 
in  considering  it  the  type  of  a distinct  order,  suspects  its 
near  affinity  with  Aurantiaccse ; we  cannot  therefore  be 
surprised  at  the  existence  also  of  relations  between  the 
latter  and  Xanthoxylacea*.  A mixture  of  bitter  and  aro- 
matic principles,  the  presence  of  receptacles  of  oil,  that  are 
scattered  over  every  part,  which  give  a pellucid  dotted  ap- 
pearance to  the  leaves,  and  which  cover  the  rind  of  the 
fruit  with  opaque  spaces, — all  these  characters  give  the 
two  families  a considerable  degree  of  analogy.  This  has 
already  been  indicated  by  Jussieu  in  speaking  of  Toddalia, 
and  in  his  remarks  upon  the  families  of  Aurantiace®  and 
Terebintaceae ; and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  continual  mix- 
ture in  all  large  herbaria  of  unexamined  plants  ofTerebiu- 
laeere,  Xanthoxylacea?,  and  Aurantiaccse.  The  fruit  of 
the  Aurantiace®  is  however  extremely  different ; their 
seeds  resembling,  as  they  do,  Tercbintace®,  are  on  that 
very'  account  at  variance  with  Xanthoxylacea?,  but  at  the 
same  time  establish  a further  point  of  affinity  between  them 
and  some  Kutaceous  plants  which  are  destitute  of  albumen. 
Unisexual  flowers,  fruit  separating  into  distinct  cocci,  seeds 
solitary,  or  twin  in  these  cocci,  enclosing  a usually  smooth 
and  blackish  integument,  which  is  even  sometimes  hol- 
lowed out  on  its  inner  edge ; a fleshy  albumen  surrounding 
an  embryo,  the  radicle  of  which  is  superior, — are  all  points 
of  analogy  between  Xanthoxylacea*  and  Euphorbiacea*, 
particularly  between  those  which  have  in  their  male  flowers 
irons  four  to  eight  stamens  inserted  round  the  rudiment  of 
a pistil,  and  in  the  female  flowers  cells  with  two  suspended, 
usually  collateral  ovals.  Finally  several  Xanthoxy  laceous 
plants’  have  in  their  habit,  and  especiadly  in  their  foliage, 
a marked  resemblance  to  the  Ash.  The  dioecious  flowers 
of  Fraxinus,  its  ovary',  the  two  cells  of  which  are  com- 
pressed, having  a single  style,  two  ovules  in  the  inside  and 
scales  on  the  outside,  and  which  finally  changes  into  a 
samara,  which  ip  1-cellcd  and  1-seeded  "by  abortion, — all 
establish  certain  points  of  contact  between  Ptelea  and 
Fraxinus.’  (Lind ley.  AW.  Py*t.,  p.  135.) 

The  species  of  Xanthoxylacea*  are  found  chiefly  in 
America,  especially-  in  the  tropical  pails.  A few  ol  the 
species  are  found  in  Africa,  in  the  Isles  of  France  and 
Madagascar,  in  India  and  China.  One  only  is  a native  of 
New  Holland. 

All  this  order  to  a greater  or  less  extent  possess  aromatic 
and  pungent  properties.  The  species  w hich  are  best  known 
and  used  on  account  of  these  properties  belong  to  the 
genera  Xanthoxylum , flrucea,  PtAea,  Toddalia,  and  .1/7- 
anthus.  The  following  are  the  essential  characters  of  these 
genera : — 

Xanlhnxylwn.  Calyx  3-  4-  5-parted,  with  an  equal 
number  of  petals  and  stamens ; the  styles  equal  in  number 
to  the  carpels,  distinct  or  connected  at  the  apex ; the 
carpels  1-5,  sessile  or  stipitate,  2-valved,  1-  2-secdcd  ; the 
leaves  simple,  temate,  and  unequally  pinnate. 

liruceu.  The  calyx  4-part  oil;  4 petals,  4 stamens;  4 
styles,  distinct;  4 drupes,  1 -seeded  ; the  leaves  unequally 
pinnated. 


Ptelea.  The  calyx  4-  5-parted ; the  petals  4-5,  the 
stamens  4-5,  the  fruit  compressed,  2-  3-cel!ed ; the  cells 
1 -seeded,  turgid  in  the  centre,  each  cell  expanded  into  an 
orbicular  reticulated  wing;  the  leaves  mostly  of  three, 
sometimes  of  five  leaflets.  * 

Toddulia.  The  calyx  5-toothed ; the  petals  5,  the 
stamens  5,  the  stigma  almost  sessile,  peltate ; the  fruit 
fleshy,  5 -furrowed,  5- cel  led  ; the  cells  1 -seeded  ; the  leaves 
trifoliate ; the  male  and  female  flowers  on  different 
branches. 

Ailanthiu.  The  flowers  polygamous,  the  calyx  5-elcft, 
the  petals  5 ; the  stamens  10,  unequal ; the  styles  3-5, 
rising  from  the  notches  of  the  ovaries ; the  carpels  3-5, 
tongue-shaped,  compressed,  membranous,  tumid  in  the 
middle,  1-celled,  1-seeded  ; the  seeds  compressed,  albumen 
absent,  the  leaves  uneciually  pinnate. 

The  species  of  Xanthoxylum  are  trees,  or  shrubs  with 
the  petioles,  leaves,  and  branches  usually  furnished  with 
prickles.  Like  the  whole  order  to  which  they  belong,  they 
possess  aromatic  and  pungent  properties,  and  are  known 
in  the  countries  where  they  grow  under  the  name  of 
Peppers. 

X.  fraxincum  has  unequally  pinnated  leaves  with  four 
or  five  pairs  of  ovate  obsoletely  serrulated  leaflets,  terete 
unarmed  petioles,  slipular  prickles,  and  axillary  corymbs. 
This  plant  is  a tree  attaining  a height  of  fourteen  or  fl Been 
feet,  and  is  an  inhabitant  ot  North  America  from  Canada 
to  Virginia.  The  bark  of  this  tree  and  its  capsular  fruit 
have  a hot  acrid  taste,  and  are  much  used  as  a remedy  for 
the  toothache  : it  is  on  this  account  called  toothache-tree, 
and  this  name  is  now  applied  to  all  the  species  of  Xan- 
thoxyium.  A tincture  of  the  bark  is  recommended  as  a 
remedy  in  rheumatism. 

A',  nyemale  is  a native  of  Brazil,  in  the  provinces  of  St. 
Catherine  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  It  has  white  flowers ; 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  with  3 or  6 pairs  of  obovate, 
blunt,  crenate-serrated,  nearly  sessile  leaflets,  which  are 
glandular  on  the  margins;  the  rachis  hardly  winged;  the 
flowers  in  racemose  panicles.  This  tree  is  called  Coen - 
trilho  in  Brazil,  and  the  natives  make  use  of  a powder  of 
the  bark  for  the  ear-ache.  The  wood  is  also  good  and 
useful  for  many  purposes. 

X.  Budrunga  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  in  Silhet. 
It  is  armed  with  small  incurved  prickles,  and  has  un- 
equally or  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  with  5 or  G pairs  of 
unequal  ovato-lanceolate,  entire,  acuminate,  smooth  leaf- 
lets. It  is  called  in  India  Budrung,  and  the  natives  use 
the  seeds,  which  have  a warm  spicy  flavour,  medicinally. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a pea,  and  the  outer  coat 
contains  an  exceedingly  fragrant  balsam. 

X.  Bhetsa  is  a native  of  the  mountainous  part*  of  the 
coast  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a large  spreading  tree,  at- 
taining a height  of  50  feet.  It  is  armed  with  prickles,  and 
has  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  with  8 or  1G  pairs  of  lanceo- 
late, falcate,  smooth,  entire  leaflets,  all  nearly  equal  in 
size.  The  unripe  capsules  of  the  fruit  resemble  berries, 
and  have  an  aromatic  taste  similar  to  the  skin  of  a fresh 
orange.  The  seeds  are  aromatic  also  and  acrid,  resembling 
black  pepper.  The  bark  has  also  the  same  properties, 
with  a bitter  principle  added.  In  the  Telinga  language 
this  tree  is  called  Phetsa-muun,  which  means  Council -tree, 
and  it  is  under  the  branches  of  this  tree  that  the  hill 
people  assemble  to  discuss  all  matters  of  public  interest. 

X.  evuirg  inn  turn  is  a native  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  It 
is  unarmed,  and  has  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  with  2 or 
3 pairs  of  ovate,  cmnrginate  leaflets.  It  is  a tree  about 
20  feet  in  height,  with  the  branches  inclining  to  the 
ground.  On  burning  the  wood  of  this  tiee,  the  smoke 
is  exceedingly  odoriferous,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  fine  scent  which  Columbus  perceived 
before  discovering  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Most  of  the  other  species  of  Xanthoxylum  possess  aro- 
matic properties  and  are  used  for  condiments  or  medicines 
where  they  grow.  The  capsule*  and  seeds  of  X.  hostile, 
called  Ujdntl  by  the  natives,  are  used  in  India  for  intoxi- 
cating fish,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  Faghureh  of  Avi- 
cenna. In  Japan  the  capsules  of  X.  piperitum  are  used 
ns  a substitute  for  pepper.  The  fruits  of  many  of  the 
species  are  also  held  to  he  antidotes  to  the  action  of 
poisons  on  the  system,  and  there  can  he  little  doubt  that 
the  secretions  of  these  plants  would  be  found  valuable 
stimulant  remedies  in  many  diseases.  The  hardy  species 
will  grow  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  and  arc  well 
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adapted  for  ornamenting  small  shrubberies.  They  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  slips  of  the  roots,  which 
should  first  be  planted  m pots  and  placed  in  a hoi-bed 
till  the  young  plants  arc  strong  enough  to  lx-  removed. 

The  species  of  Brucea  possessing  medicinal  properties 
are  the  B.  antidysentrncu  and  B.  Sumatrana.  The  former 
species  is  a native  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  known  by  its  quite 
entire  leaflets,  which  are  clothed  with  rusty  villi  on  the 
nerves  beneath.  This  plant  is  known  in  Abyssinia  by  the 
name  of  IVwi-gitioo*.  It  is  used  in  that  country  as  a 
specific  in  dysentery.  It  contains  in  its  bark  an  active 
principle  called  Brticia,  which  resembles  Strychnia  in  its 
effects,  but  is  from  12  to  16  times  less  energetic  than  that 
alkaloid.  The  B.  Sumalrana  is  a native  of  Sumatra,  the 
Moluccas,  and  China,  and  is  said  to  have  properties  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  species. 

The  Ptrlen  tri/oiiata  is  a native  of  North  America,  and 
is  known  in  Canaria  by  the  name  of  the  three-lea\ed  ash. 
It  has  corymbose  flow  ers,  with  three  ovate  acute  leaflets, 
the  middle  one  tapering  much  to  the  base.  Its  foliage 
has  an  unpleasant  smell  and  bitter  taste,  and  Ihe  young 
green  shoots  are  used  in  infusion  as  an  anthelmintic. 
The  fruit  is  membranous  and  winged,  and  is  aromatic  and 
bitter,  and  has  been  recommended  as  a substitute  for 
hops. 

The  species  of  Toddalia  are  dwarf  shrubs,  with  alter- 
nate trifoliate  leaves,  full  of  pellucid  dots.  The  T.  ocu - 
leuta  is  covered  with  recurved  prickles,  and  has  ovate- 
oblong  leaflets.  Several  varieties  of  this  species  have 
been  recorded,  and  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Hast 
Indies,  in  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  Malabar,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  bitter 
and  aromatic,  and  is  employed  in  India  as  a remedy  against 
the  remittent  fevers  which  are  caught  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Indian  hills. 

The  species  of  Ailanthus  arc  large  trees,  and  their  timber 
is  used  l'or  various  purposes  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
grow.  A.  fflandulosit  is  a native  of  China  and  the  Mo- 
luccas, where  it  is  called  Ailanto.  It  attains  a height  of 
GO  feet,  and  has  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  with  the  leaflets 
coarsely  toothed  at  the  base,  and  furnished  with  glands 
beneatn  the  teeth.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  arc  three  feet 
long  ; the  flow  ers  are  of  a w hitish  green  colour,  and  exhale 
a disagreeable  odour.  When  the  bark  is  wounded  it  gives 
out  a resinous  juice,  which  hardens  in  a few  days.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  heavy,  and  is  susceptible  of  a very  fine 
polish.  This  tree  grows  well  in  England,  and  is  a hand- 
some addition  to  ornamental  plantations.  It  is  easily  pro- 
pagated by  slips  of  the  roots. 

A.  Mahibanca  is  a large  tree,  and  is  a native  of  Malabar. 

It  has  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  entire  leaflets,  the  fruit  a 
samara  blunt  at  both  ends  and  connected  together  at  the 
base.  The  wood  is  used  for  making  sheaths  for  spears,  &c. 
A resinous  juice  flows  from  the  bark  when  wounued.  The 
fruit  is  triturated  w ith  maize  and  mixed  with  rice  in  decoc- 
tion, and  used  as  an  application  in  ophthalmia. 

(Dons  Miller;  I.ind ley.  Natural  Syntcm  ; Burnett,  Out- 
line* of  Botany  ; BischofF,  Lehr  hue h dcr  Botauik.) 
XANTHO'XYI.UM.  [Xamtiioxylacm.1 
XANTHUS.  [Lycu.] 

XANTHUS  (3d»'0oc\  one  of  the  early  Greek  historians, 
was,  according  to  Saidas,  a son  of  Candaules,  and  born 
at  Sardes.  Strabo  (xiii.,  p.  628)  admits,  with  other  writers, 
that  Xanthus  was  a Lydian,  hut  he  says  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  was  really  a native  of  Sardes.  As  to  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  we  know,  from  a fragment  of 
Ephonis,  that  he  was  older  than  Herodotus,  who  is  even 
said  to  have  been  induced  by  Xanthus  to  undertake  his  ; 
great  historical  work.  But  it  appears  that  Xanthus  cannot  i 
nave  been  much  older  than  Herodotus,  since  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  mentions  him  among  those  writers  w ho  lived  j 
shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  from  one  of 
Xanthus’s  own  fragments  it  is  clear  that  he  wrote  his  work 
in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  who  reigned  from  b.c.  *165  to 
425.  The  statement  of  Suidas,  that  he  was  born  about  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  Sardes  (by  the  Ionians,  in  n.c. 
also  agrees  with  these  facts.  Xanthus  wrote  a work  on 
Lydia  (A vltaed\  in  four  books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  of 
wnich  however  only  a few  fragments  are  extant,  which  arc 
preserved  in  Strabo  and  other  writers.  The  genuineness 
of  these  fragments  has  been  ihe  subject  of  much  discussion, 
because  Athenacus  xii.,  p.  515)  states,  on  the  authority  of 
ArJeuion  of  Cassandrca.  that  Dionysius  surnamed  Scytho- 


1 brachion  forged  a w-ork  on  Lydia  under  the  name  of  Xan- 
thus.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  existence  of  Xanthus  the 
historian  cannot  be  doubted,  and  secondly,  moat  of  the 
fragments  which  are  preserved  under  his  name  bear  the 
strong  internal  evidence  of  ocing  genuine;  and  lastly,  there 
are  scarcely  any  that  can  be  declared  spurious  with  cer- 
tainty. Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  appears  to  have 
had  the  work  of  Xanthus  before  him,  speaks  of  it  with 
high  praise,  and  calls  the  author  a man  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  antient  mythical  history,  and  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  those  who  hud  written  on  Lydia.  So  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  extant  fragments,  which  contain 
valuable  information  on  various  points,  especially  the 
history  and  geography  of  Asia  Minor,  the  work  of  Xanthus 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  great  merit.  One  Menippus, 
of  uncertain  date,  made  an  abridgment  of  the  work  of 
Xanthus.  (Diog.  I.aert.,  vi.  1U1.)  The  fragments  of 
Xanthus’s  * Lydiaca  ’ are  collected  in  Creuzcr's  * HUtori- 
eonim  Graecorum  antiquissimorum  Fragmenta.*  p.  161, 
&c.,  and  in  C.  and  Th,  Muller's  ‘ Fragiucnta  Histoncorum 
Graceorum,’  p.  36,  fitc.  Some  antient  authors  attribute  to 
Xanthus  a work  on  the  Magi  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
but  the  two  fragments  which  are  quoted  from  it  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  work  was  the  production  of  some  late 
grammarian. 

(Museum  Criticum,  vol.  i.,  p.  80,216;  Creuzer,  in  the 
work  cited  above,  p.  135,  &c. ; C.  amt  Th.  Muller,  p.  xx., 
& c. ; Welcker,  in  Seebode’s  Archil' jiir  P/nlol.,  for  1830, 
p.  70.  &c0 

XAVIER,  8T.  FRANCIS.  [Jesuits;  Missions.] 

XEMA.  [Larid.e,  p.  334.] 

XENCFCRATES  ! Kivorparijc'1.  a native  of  Chalcedon, 
was  born  b.c.  39C.  He  was  originally  a pupil  of  iEachines, 
the  Socratic  philosopher,  and  then  of  Plato.  The  few 
facts  of  his  life  are  chiefly  known  from  the  loose  account 
of  Diogenes  Laertius.  According  to  Diogenes  he  accom- 
panied Plato  to  Sicily.  Xenocrates  was  naturally  of  a 
slow  understanding,  which  led  Plato  to  say  that  Xenocrates 
required  the  spur,  but  Aristotle  the  bit.  His  temperance 
was  proof  against  all  temptation,  and  there  are  stories  of 
bis  successfully  resisting  all  the  solicitations  of  Lais  and 
Phryne.  A story  is  also  told  of  the  Athenians  allowing 
him  to  give  his  testimony  without  oath,  though  it  was  the 
universal  practice  to  require  a witness  to  take  an  oath.  It 
does  not  seem  very  consistent  with  this  story  that  he  should 
have  been  once  sold  for  a slave  by  the  Athenians,  because 
he  could  not  pay  the  tax  which  was  imposed  on  the  met- 
oicoi,  or  resident  aliens.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  it  is  said, 
paid  the  money  and  released  him ; this  laudable  act  is 
also  attributed  to  the  orator  Lycurgus.  Other  accounts  of 
his  having  been  sent  by  the  Athenians  ns  ambassador  to 
King  Philip,  and  to  Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war,  are 
hardly  more  credible.  He  succeeded  Speusippus  ».c.  331) 
in  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  at  the  head  for  twenty- 
five  years.  A long  list  of  his  writings  is  given  by  Laertius. 

We  know  little  of  the  doctrines  of  Xenocrates,  but  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  exhibited  his  opinions  in  a systematic 
form,  and  not  in  dialogues  like  his  master  Plato.  *To  him  is 
attributed  the  division  of  philosophy  into  Logic,  Ethic, 
and  Physic  (Physics).  He  principally  occupied  himself 
with  attempting  to  reduce  the  ideal  doctrines  of  Plato  to 
mathematical  elements.  He  assumed  three  forms  of  Being 
(oieia) — the  sensuous,  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  in- 
tellect, and  that  which  is  compounded  and  consists  in 
opinion.  In  his  doctrines  we  see  the  tendency  of  the 
Academy  towards  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  of  number. 
Unity  aiid  duality  he  considers  as  the  gods  which  rule  the 
world,  and  the  soul  as  a self-moving  number.  Other  like 
conceits  are  attributed  to  him.  Xenocrates  considered 
that  the  notion  of  the  Deity  pervades  all  things,  and  is 
even  in  the  animals  which  we  call  irrational.  He  also 
admitted  an  order  of  daemons,  or  something  intermediate 
between  the  divine  and  the  mortal,  which  he  made  to 
consist  in  the  conditions  of  the  softl.  In  hi*  ethical  teach- 
ing he  made  happinew  consist  not  in  the  possession  of  a 
virtuous  mind  only,  but  al»o  of  all  the  powers  that  mi- 
nister to  it  and  enable  it  to  effect  its  purposes. 

The  dialogue  4 Axiochus,’  On  Death,  which  is  usually 
assigned  to  Aeschinas,  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to 
Xenocrates. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  form  out  of  the  scattered 
notices  of  Xenocrates  anything  like  a connected  view  ol 
his  system ; and  what  we  can  learn  of  it  is  not  calculated 
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lo  make  us  regret  the  lass  of  his  works.  An  anecdote  in  | 
Laertius  is  pertinent,  as  showing  that  he  did  not  expect  a 
person  to  come  to  the  study  of  philosophy  without  tlie  ne-  ' 
cessary  preparation.  A man  who  was  unacquainted  with 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy  wished  to  become  his 
pupil,  hut  Xenoc rates  told  him  to  he  gone,  for  he  liad  not 
yet  got  hold  of  the  handles  of  philosophy. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  iv.,  Xenucnih's,  and  the  A utci  of 
Menage;  Ritter.  Geschichte  der  Philotovhit,  vol.  ii.) 

XENO'CKATES  (XieoManicX  of  Apnrodisias,  a Greek 
physician,  who  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  v.d.  14-37),  though  some 
critics  are  inclined  to  place  him  ubout  u.c.  40,  but  the 
only  authority  on  this  point  is  a passage  in  Galen  (tom. 
ill..'  p.  130  which  strongly  supports  the  common  opinion. 
Respecting  the  life  and  literary  activity  of  Xe nocrates  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  he  wrote  a work  ‘ On  the  Ad-  | 
vantages  or  the  Nutriment  derived  from  Animals'  (inp« 
r»)c  <•?"  r«Lr>  J^fXiiac  or  ; Galen,  tom.  ii.,  p. 

132;  Clemens  Alexand.,  Stromal.,  i.,  p.  717;.  This  wots, 
which  is  often  referred  to,  and  must  have  consisted  of 
several  books,  as  the  first  is  quoted  by  Galen,  is  now  lost, 
but  a considerable  fragment  of  it,  which  treats  of  the 
nutriment  which  wc  derive  from  aquatic  animals  (»ipi 
fijc  rijrii  rw  Iv&tpuv  rpofjfc).  is  still  extant,  and  contains 
many  sound  observations  on  this  branch  of  nattual  history. 
A Latin  version  of  this  fragment  is  contained  in  Oiihnsius, 

* Collectanea  Medic*  ’ (ii.  58  ; the  Greek  original,  though 
not  quite  complete,  was  first  published  by  Conr.  Getuer, 
with  a Latin  translation  by  J.  B.  Hatarius,  and  Scholia. 
Zurich,  1559,  8vo.  More  complete  MSS  exist  at  Ham- 
burg, in  the  Vatican  library,  and  at  Paris,  and  from  them 
the  subsequent  editors  have  completed  the  text  of  the. 
treatise.  The  next  edition  after  that  ofGesner  is  that  of 
J.  A.  Fabricins,  in  his  * Bibliotheca  Graeca*  \ix.,  p.  433, 
&e.  of  the  old  edition),  which  was  followed  by  that  of 
J.  G.  F.  Franz  (Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1<<4,  8vo.»  with 
various  readings,  notes,  and  a glossary  ; a second  and  im- 
proved edition  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1779,  8vo.),  and  that 
of  Naples  (1794,  8vo.,  with  new  various  readings  and  notes 
by  the  editor  (.’aid  amts  de  Aneora).  The  best  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  text  i%  that  of  A.  Coray  Paris,  1814, 
8vo.),  which  also  contains  Galen's  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. It  is  Co  ray's  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  work  * On 
the  Nutriment  derived  from  Animals'  is  not  the  physician 
Xenocrates,  but  the  philosopher  Xenocrates. 

XKNOPELTIS,  Koinwardt*  name  for  a genus  of  ser- 
pents which  have  two  great  triangular  and  imbricated 
plates  behind  the  eyes,  so  tliat  they  are  confounded  with  i 
the  scales  which  succeed  them,  anu  which  alone  become 
smaller.  The  form  belong*  to  the  great  group  of  Colubsr 
[Co! nbf-riti/r,  S.vninson.  who  writes  Zeno\ydl.\ 

XENO'PHANES  a native  of  Colophon  in 

Ionia.  His  period  is  uncertain.  Diogenes  says  that  he 
nourished  in  the  OOlh Olympiad (B.C.  53H  . which  will  bring 
hun  somewhat  about  the  period  of  Anaximander.  Cicero 
says  that  lie  was  a little  before  Anaxagoras.  Apollodoru*  1 
fixes  his  birth  in  the  40th  Olympiad,  or  about  u.c.  020.  '■ 
Though  it  is  not  said  that  he  ever  resided  at  Klea  (Vclia 
in  Italv,  yet  this  must  be  assumed  to  be  so,  as  he  is  always 
considered  the  father  of  the  Eleatic  school.  Elea  was 
was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Ionia,  after  they  had  left 
their  country,  which  wav  invaded  by  the  Persians  under  i 
Cyrus  (».c.  646).  The  date  of  the  Inundation  of  Elea  is 
fixed  about  n.c.  536 ; but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to 
the  fact  that  Xenophanes  was  one  of  the  colonists  of  Elea. 
The  statement  of  Diogenes  Intertills  is,  that,  being  driven 
from  his  country,  he  lived  nt  Zancte  and  Galana  in  Sicily, 
which  is  rather  vague.  According  to  Tiraaeus,  Xeno- 
phanes was  Mill  living  in  the  time  of  the  first  lliero  and 
Epicharmus,  or  about  n.c.  477,  which  is  entirely  inconsist- 
ent with  the  statement  of  rlpollodorus.  Ilis  verses  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  make  him  ninety-two  years  of  age 
ni  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and,  accotditig  to  the 
clironologv  of  Apollodorus,  this  would  be  his  age  in  the 
year  b.c.  527.  But  according  to  Apollodorus  lie  lived  even 
till  the  time  of  Darius  and  Cyrus ; and  the  first  year  of  the 
fiot  Darius  is  n.c.  521.  lu  all  this  uncertainty  perhaps  it 
is  bafest  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  he  lived  between  the 
time  of  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitus,  for  he  mentions  Pytha- 
goras and  i a mentioned  by  Heraclitus. 

Xenophanes  was  a poet  and  a philosopher.  He  was  one  1 
ci  the  elegiac  poets  of  Greece,  and  his  elegies  arc  of  the  1 


symposiac  character.  A plearing  fragment  of  one  of 
his  symposiac  poems  is  preserved  its  Athenmus  (xi.,  p.462, 
ed.  Oasaub.),  who  has  mso  preserved  some  of  his  elegiac 
verses  (x.,  p.  413),  in  which  Xenophanes  exalts  wisdom 
above  strength,  and  six  verses  on  the  luxury  of  the 
Lydians  (xii.,  527;.  He  also  wrote  an  epic  of  two 
thousand  verses  on  the  foundation  of  Elea:  and  a poem 
on  the  foundation  of  his  native  city,  Colophon.  Thu 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Xenophanes  were  expressed 
in  a poetic  form,  and  from  the  few  fragments  of  his 
poetry  which  remain,  and  the  brief  notices  of  him  by 
other  writers,  we  collect  what  we  know  of  his  doctrines. 
He  attacked  Ile-riod  and  Homer,  both  in  hexameter  verses, 
elegiacs,  and  iambic  verses  (as  Diogenes  states),  for  their 
representations  of  the  deities,  to  whom  those  poets  attri- 
bute all  the  weakness  and  vices  of  mortals.  He  taught 
that  God  was  One,  unlike  men  either  in  form  or  mind. 
He  said  that  men  thought  that  the  gods  were  produced, 
and  had  bodies  and  feelings  like  their  own  ; and  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  likening  the  divine  to  the  human,  he 
added,  that  if  animals  could  make  representations  of  the 
deities,  they  would  make  the  representations  like  them- 
selves. Assuming  that  the  deity  is  the  most  powerful  of 
beings,  he  proves  that  he  must  of  necessity  be  One,  all 
Hlike,  all  endued  with  equal  powers  of  seeing* compre- 
hending, and  hearing;  he  is  the  comprehensive  unity  in 
which  all  things  are,  or,  as  Cicero  expresses  it,  * all 
things  are  One,  and  this  One  is  unchangeable,  and  it  is 
God,  unproduced  and  eternal.’  He  is  eternal,  because  he 
could  not  proceed  from  anything  else  ; pure  intellect  and 
reason.  1 1 is  nolions  of  the  deity  were  obscurely  expressed 
and  not  very  logically  maintained  in  his  assertion  that  the 
deity  is  of  a spherical  form,  neither  limited  nor  unlimited, 
neither  moving  nor  at  rest.  God  rules  and  directs  all,  and 
things  as  they  appear  to  us  are  the  imperfect  manifestations 
of  the  one  eternal.  We  cannot  through  them  attain  to  n 
perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  is,  and  all  our  inquiries  into 
the  true  nature  of  things  are  vain. 

" No  rain  hai  tern  thi*  truth,  *5nl  nun  thill  nrror 
Know  vhAt  ii  tmtti  of  Oud ml  of  Ike  Uibtnr. 

F >j  (houUl  one  diutc  to  ny  ulnl’i  iwat  lo  troth, 

Suit  ho  kovtv*  nought,  and  douU  ii  over  Bit." 

Tints  Gods  true  nature  cannot  be  known.  Man  must 
contemplate  individual  things  as  they  appear,  which  have 
no  real  existence  of  themselves,  and  w-hile  he  strives  to 
reach  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  is  distracted  between  this 
vain  effort  and  the  appearances  to  which  he  cannot  assign 
truth.  Something  like  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
his  doctrines,  the  striking  feature  of  which  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  opposition  between  the  pure  truth  and  the  sen- 
suous appearances.  [Eleatic  School.]  His  physical  doc- 
trines are  hardly  known,  except  by  a few  vague  statements, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  this  part  of  his  system.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  from  the  extant  fragments  wlmt  is  the 
connection  between  his  physical  and  theological  system, 
hut  the  right  conception  of  his  physical  system  is  con- 
nected with  the  right  understanding  of  his ’theology.  It 
is  worth  mentioning,  as  an  isolated  fact,  that,  according 
to  Cicero,  he  said  that  the  moon  is  inhabited,  and 
that  it  contained  many  cities  and  mountains.  Cicero 
remarks  that  his  verses  were  not  so  good  as  those  of  Em- 
pedocles. 

It  has  been  a matter  of  dispute  whether  the  system  of 
Xenophanes  was  Pantheistic.  A modem  writer  (Cousin) 
has  taken  some  pains  to  clear  him  from  what  he  calls  this 
accusation  of  Pantheism,  or  the  conception  of  every  thing 
as  the  one  God.  The  notion  of  an  absolute  unity  is  the 
necessary  result  of  all  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  things; 
the  mind  can  conceive  only  one  first  cause,  one  power 
which  pervades  and  sustains  all  things.  When  men  first 
began  to  attempt  to  express  their  conceptions  of  the  Deity 
and  of  the  universe,  the  language  of  philosophy  w as  un- 
formed. and  hence  it  is  possible  that  their  words  may  to 
us  sonn  times  express  what  was  not  intended.  Now  some 
later  writers  certainly  attribute  expressions  to  Xenophanes 
from  which  we  might  infer  lliat  his  doctrine  was  Pan- 
theistic ; but  the  passages  of  the  earlier  writers,  such  as 
Aristotle,  distinctly  show  that,  in  such  passages  at  least,  he 
speaks  of  God  u*  a Being  eternal  and  distinct  from  the 
visible  universe.  In  order  to  bring  him  under  the  impu- 
tation of  Pantheism,  we  ought,  as  Cousin  remarks,  to  be 
able  to  show  that  he  applied  those  lei  ms  to  the  visible  uni- 
verse which,  according  to  Arirtottc  and  other  good  mi- 
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thoritics,  lie  applied  to  God.  Xenophanes  did  form,  it 
ipi^ars,  a distinct  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity, 
but  he  did  not  reduce  to  any  systematic  form  the  mode  m 
which  the  Deity  must  l>e  viewed  in  relation  to  the  visible 
phenomena,  lie  speaks  of  the  Deity  ns  a self-existing 
al!-po wet ful  Being ; and  he  also  speaks  of  all  things  as 
being  God.  Thus  his  system,  so  far  ns  we  can  ascertain 
it,  left  room  cither  for  the  Pantheistic  interpretation  or  for 
the  doctrine  of  pure  Deism.  Aristotle  says  7i.,  i.  5) 

that  Xenophanes  introduced  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  one  according  to  reason  and  the  one  according  to 
matter;  hut  lie  said  nothing  clear  on  this  subject,  nor  did 
he  ascertain  the  natuie  of  each,  but  looking  at  the  whole 
heavens  he  said,  the  One  is  God.  The  system  of  Xeno- 
phanes is  discussed  at  great  length  by  Cousin  {Biog. 
Vnii\%  art.  ' Xenophanes'),  ami  with  considerable  inge- 
nuity. This  article  and  the  references  at  the  end  of  the 
present  article  will  indicate  all  the  sources  which  the 
render  may  wish  to  consult  on  this  obscure  subject. 

The  work  atti United  to  Aristotle,  entitled  * On  Xeno- 
phanes, Zeno,  and  Gorging,'  should  be  entitled  * On  Melis- 
sus,  Xenophanes  anjl  Gorgias it  contains  a condensed 
view  and  a criticism  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy.  {Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  art.  * Aristotle.')  ‘ 

The  chief  fragments  of  Xenophanes  are  collected  in 
Hitter  and  Prcllcr,  * Historia  Philo&ophiae  Graoco-Romanae 
ex  I'ontium  locis  contexts  Hamburg,  1838;  and  they 
were  edited  by  Simon  Karst  on,  Brussels,  1830,  8vo. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  Xtnophaucs ; Kilter,  Ge&chichte 
dcr  Philosophic,  vol.  i.) 

XF.  NOP1ION  (En'o$W),  the  son  of  Gallus,  an  Athe- 
nian citizen,  was  a native  of  the  Atlic  tfemus  Krcheia. 
The  only  extant  biogiaphy  of  Xenophon  is  by  Diogenes 
Laeitius,  which,  as  usual,  is  carelesly  written;  but  this 
biography  and  the  scattered  notices  of  antient  w riters, 
combined  with  what  may  be  collected  from  Xenophon’s 
own  works,  are  the  only  materials  for  his  life. 

There  is  no  direct  authority  either  for  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon's birth  or  deat h,  but  these  dates  may  be  approximated 
to  with  reasonable  probability.  Laertius  and  Strabo  state 
that.  Socrates  saved  Xenophon's  life  at  the  battle  of  Delium, 
B.C.  424,  a fact  which  there  seems  no  reason  for  rejecting, 
and  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Xenophon  was 
horn  about  B.c.  444.  In  his  ‘ Hellenica’  fvi.  4,  3a)  he 
mentions  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Pherae,  which 
took  pla.ee  n.c.  357,  and  Xenophon  was  of  course  alive  in 
that  year.  This  agrees  well  enough  with  Lucian  s state- 
ment that  Xenophon  attained  the  age  of  above  ninety 
{Mac rob.  21).  Much  has  been  said  ns  to  Xenophon's  age 
at  the  time  of  his  joining  the  expedition  of  the  younger 
Gyms,  b.c.  401  ; and  the  dispute  turns  on  the  point  whether 
he  was  then  a young  man  between  twenty  and  thirty,  or  a 
man  or  forty  and  upwards.  Those  who  make  him  a young 
man  rely  on  an  expression  in  the  ‘Anabasis'  •. ii.  1,  12), 
where  he  is  called  netimcu*  (wn viasoc\  but  in  this 
passage,  in  place  of  * Xenophon,’  the  best  MSS.  read 
* Theopompus :’  it  is  also  observed  that  llie  term  neanis- 
ettt  was  not  confined  to  young  men,  but  was  >omt  times 
applied  to  men  of  forty  ut.  least.  Besides  this,  those 
w ho  contend  that  he  was  forty  or  upwards  in  the  year  n.c. 
401,  rely  on  another  passage  in  the  ‘Anabasis’  (vii.  2,8), 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a man  who  seemed  old  enough  to 
have  a marriageable  daughter.  On  the  whole  there  is 
nolhingin  the  4 Anabasis ' inconsistent  writ h a date  about 
the  year  n.c.  414,  which  may  be  assigned  as  that  of  his 
1 i lh.  This  subject  and  other  points  m the  chronology  of 
Xenophon  have  been  discussed  by  C.  W.  Kruger  (De 
Xcnophontis  fit  a Qiurstionet  Crilicrr,  Halle,  1822). 

According  to  Laertius,  Xenophon  became  the  pupil  of 
Socrates  at  an  early  age.  There  is  also  a notice  in  Phi- 
lodratus  of  his  receiving  lessons  liom  Prodicus  of  Ceos 
while  he  was  a prisoner  in  Bocotia,  but  there  is  no  other 
evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  his  having  fallcu  into  the  hands 
of  the  Boeotians.  In  the  table  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules 
< Memnrub.,  ii.  1 . Xenophon  does  not  give  any  indication  of 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  Prodicus:  hut  nothing  can 
he  concluded  from  such  an  omission,  Pnotius  states  that 
he  was  also  a pupil  of  Isocrates,  who  was  however  younger 
than  Xenophon.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
a pupil  of  Isocrates  before  the  year  n.c.  401.  Athcnrcus 
(x.  427.  ed.  Casaub.)  also  quotes  a saying  of  Xenophon  at 
the  table  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  but  he  does  not  say 


J whether  the  older  or  younger  tyrant  is  meant.  The  older 

• tyrant  reigned  till  b.c.  307,  and  it  is  more  likely,  if  Xcno- 
i phon  ever  went  to  Syracuse,  that  he  went  before  n.c.  367 
j than  after.  It  is  not  known  if  Xenophon  wrote  uny- 
i thing  before  the  year  b.c.  401,  though  Iadronue  with  con- 
j siderable  plausibility  wouhl  assign  the  composition  of  the 

* Banquet,1  or  * Symposium,’  and  of  the  4 Iliero,’  to  a period 
I before  b.c.  401. 

j There  is  another  question  in  the  life  of  Xenophon  that 
i remains  to  be  discussed,  which  is  somewhat  connected 
I with  the  chronology  of  his  own  life  and  with  that  of  Thu- 
cydides. Laertius  dates,  ‘it  is  said  that  Xenophon  made 
known  the  books  of  Thucydides,  which  were  then  un- 
known, though  it  was  in  his  power  to  appropriate  Ihciti  to 
himself.’  There  has  been  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Thucydides,  and  Dodwell,  hy  misun- 
derstanding a passage  in  the  history  of  Thucydides  hi.  1 ID , 
as  to  the  third  eruption  of  Aetna,  which  is  there  men- 
tioned, has  concluded  that  he  was  alive  in  the  year  n.c. 
335.  But  this  is  a mistake.  The  third  eruption  there 
spoken  of  is  that  of  the  year  u.c.  423,  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  history  of  Thucydides  closes  with 
the  eighth  book,  and  the  year  b.c.  411,  the  twenty-first  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
render  it  in  the  slightest  degree  probable  that  he  ever 
finished  it.  That  he  intended  to  finish  it,  is  clear  enough 
from  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book.  The  * Hellenics'  of 
Xenophon  commence  where  the  hislory  of  Thucydides 
breaks  off,  and  are  a continuation  of  the  work  of  Thucy- 
dides. Thucydides  was  recalled  from  exile  b.c  . 403,  biit 
it  is  not  known  how  long  he  survived  his  recall.  The  fact 
of  his  not  having  finished  his  history  leads  to  a probable 
conclusion  that  he  did  not  survive  the  termination  of  the 
war  many  years,  but  such  conclusion  is  only  a moderate 
probability,  for  there  are  many  reasons  besides  want  ol‘ 
time  why  a man  docs  not  finish  a large  undertaking. 

Letronne  assumes  that  Thucydides  did  not  survive  the 
year  b.c.  402,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  fixing  on  this 
year,  and  Letronne  has  been  induced  to  do  it  simply  in 
order  to  give  to  Xenophon  the  honour  of  making  known 
the  books  of  Thucydides  before  the  year  b.c.  401 ; for  we 
are  certain,  he  says  that  Xenophon  was  at  Athens  in  the 
year  b.c.  402.  But  though  we  may  admit  the  truth  of  the 
story,  that  Xenophon  was  the  first  editor  of  Thucydides, 
and  may  even  have  added  the  eighth  book  from  the  ma- 
terials collected  by  the  historian,  there  is  no  reason  for 
j fixing  the  date  of  tills  publication  before  the  year  b.c.  401 
j rather  than  after. 

! In  u.c.  401  Xenophon  went  to  Sardes  to  Cyrus,  the 
; Persian,  the  brother  ol’Artaxcixos  Mncmon,  king  of  Persia. 

1 He  tells  us  himself  {A nab.,  i.  1)  the  circumstances  of  this 
journey.  Proxenus,  Xenophon's  friend,  was  then  with 
1 Cyrus,  and  he  invited  Xenophon  to  come,  and  promised  to 
introduce  him  to  Cyrus.  Xenophon  took  the  advice  of 
1 Socrates,  who,  fearing  that  Xenophon  might  incur  the  dis- 
, pleasure  of  the  Athenians  if  he  attached  himselfto  Cyrus,  in- 

• asinuch  as  Cyrus  was  supposed  to  have  given  the  Lacedae- 
monians aid  in  their  recent  wars  against  Athens,  advised 

j Xenophon  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Xenophon 
I went  to  Delphi  and  asked  the  god  (Apollo)  to  what  gods 
. he  hould  sacrifice  and  make  his  vows  in  order  to  secure 
' success  in  the  enterprise  which  he  meditated.  The  gad, 
gave  him  his  answer,  but  Socrates  blamed  him  for  not 
asking  whether  he  should  undertake  the  voyage  or  not. 

| However,  as  he  had  obtained  an  answer  from  the  god, 
Socrates  advised  him  to  follavv  the  god's  commands,  and 
I accordingly  Xenophon  set  out  for  Sardes,  where  lie  found 
j Cyrus  and  Proxenus  just  ready  to  leave  the  city  on  an 
expedition.  This  story  is  characteristic  both  of  Socrates 
and  Xenophon. 

It  was  given  out  by  Cyrus  that  his  expedition  was  against 
: the  Pisidiam-,  and  nil  the  Greeks  in  the  aimy  were  de- 
ceived, except  Clearclius,  who  was  in  the  secret.  The 
object  of  Cyrus  was  to  dethrone  his  brother,  and  after  ad- 
| vancing  a short  distance  it  became  apparent  1o  all  the 
Greeks,  who  however,  with  the  exception  of  a few,  deter- 
mined to  follow  him.  After  a long  march  tluough  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  the  sandy  tract  east  of  the  Euphrates, 

( the  two  brothers  met  at  Cunaxa,  not  far  from  Bala  Ion. 
Cyrus  fell  in  the  almost  bloodless  battle  that  ensued,  his 
barbarian  troops  were  discouraged  and  dispersed,  and  the 
I Greeks  were  left  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Clearchus  was  by  common  consent  invited  to  take  the 
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command,  but  he  and  many  of  the  Greek  commanders  Eleians  sent  a force  against  Scums,  and  as  the  Lacedae- 
wire  shortly  after  niutacreu  by  the  treachery  of  Tissa-  moniana  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  Xenophon,  they  seized 

rhemes,  the  Persian  satrap,  who  was  acting  for  the  kin?,  the  place.  Xenophon's  sons,  with  some  slaves,  made  their 
t was  now  that  Xenophon  came  forward.  He  had  hitherto  escape  to  Lepreum ; Xenophon  liimself  first  went  to  Elis, 
merely  followed  the  army  of  Cyrus,  and  haul  neither  held  \ for  what  purpose  it  is  not  said,  and  then  to  Lepreum  to 
a command  nor  even  been  considered  as  a soldier.  He  j meet  his  children.  At  last  he  withdrew  to  Corinth,  and 
introduces  himself  to  our  notice  ut  the  beginning  of  the  I he  probably  died  there.  The  time  of  his  expulsion  from 
third  book  of  the  • Anabasis'  in  that  simple  manner  which  Scillus  is  uncertain  ; but  it  is  a probable  conjecture  of 
characterizes  the  best  writers  of  antiquity.  From  this  time  I Kruger,  that  the  Kleians  took  Seilius  not  earlier  than  b.c. 
Xenophon  became  one  of  the  most  active  leaders,  and  371,  in  which  year  the  Lacedaemonians  were  defeated  in 
under  his  judicious  guidance  the  Greeks  effected  their  the  battle  ol'  Leuctra.  Letronne  fixes  the  date  at  the  year 
retreat  northwards  across  the  high  lands  of  Armenia  and  a.c.  368,  though  there  is  no  authority  for  that  precise 
arrived  at  Trapezus  (Trebisond),  a Greek  colony  on  the  year;  but  he  considers  it  most  probable  that  the  bleians 
south-east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  f Anabasis.]  From  invaded  Scillus  at  the  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were 


Trapezus  Xenophon  conducted  the  Greeks  to  Chryso polls, 
opposite  to  Byzantium.  Both  he  and  the  army  were  in 
great  distress,* for  they  had  lost  everything  in  the  retreat, 
and  they  were  therefore  ready  enough  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals of  Seuthea,  king  of  Thrace,  who  wished  to  have 
their  aid  in  recovering  the  kinglv  power.  The  Greeks 
performed  the  stipulated  services,  but  the  Thracian  would 
not  pay  the  amount  agreed  on,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
some  negotiations  that  Xenophon  obtained  a part  of  what 
was  due  to  the  army.  At  this  time  the  Lacedaemonian 
general  Thimbron  was  carrying  on  a war  against  Tissa- 1 
phemes  and  Phamabazus,  and  he  invited  the  Greeks  under 
Xenophon  to  join  him.  At  the  request  of  his  soldiers 
Xenophon  conducted  the  troops  back  into  Asia,  and  they 
joined  the  army  of  Thimbron  (b.c.  309).  Immediately 
before  giving  up  the  troops,  Xenophon  with  a part  of 
them  made  an  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the  Caicus,  for 
the  purpose  of  plundering  a wealthy  Persian  named  Asi- 
datea.  The  Persian  was  taken,  with  his  women,  children, 
horses,  and  all  that  he  had.  Xenophon  received  a good 
share  of  the  plunder.  ( Anab.,  vii.  8.  23.) 

It  is  uncertain  what  Xenophon  did  after  giving  up  the 
troops  to  Thimbron.  He  remarks  C Anab ^ vii.  7,  57),  just 
before  he  speaks  of  leading  the  troops  hack  into  Asia,  that 
he  had  not  yet  been  banished ; but  as  it  is  stated  by  various 
authorities  that  he  w as  banished  by  the  Athenians  because 
he  joined  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  against  the  Persian  king, 
who  was  then  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
against  him  in  the  year  n.c.  399,  in  which  Socrates  was 
executed.  It  seems  reasonable  enough  that  the  execution 
of  Socrates  should  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  the 
banishment  of  his  pupil,  who  was  adding  to  his  former 
offence  that  of  putting  troops  in  the  hands  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  act  against  the  Persian  king.  Letronnc 
assumes,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  that  he  returned  to 
Athens  in  u.c.  399.  But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  he 
stayed  with  Thimbron,  and  with  Dercyllidas,  the  successor 
of  Thimbron  ; and  there  arc  various  passages  in  the  1 IIcl- 
Icnica  ’ which  favour  the  conjecture. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  was  sent  with  an  army  into 
Asia,  u.c-.  396,  and  Xenophon  was  with  him  during  the 
whole,  or  a part  at  least,  ol'  this  Asiatic  expedition.  Agc- 
silaus  was  recalled  to  Greece  b.c.  394,  and  Xenophon 
accompanied  him  on  his  return  (Anab.,  v.  3,  6),  and  lie 
was  with  Agesilaus  in  the  battle  against  his  own  country- 
men at  Coroneia,  b.c.  394.  According  to  Plutarch,  he 
accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Sparta  after  the  battle  of 
Coroneia,  and  shortly  after  settled  himself  at  Scillus 
in  Eleia,  near  Olympia,  on  a spot  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians rave  him,  and  here,  it  is  said,  he  was  joined  by  . 
his  wife  Philesia  and  her  children.  Philesia  was  appa-  ! 
rently  the  second  wife  of  Xenophon,  and  he  had  proha-  j 
bly  married  her  in  Asia.  On  the  advice  of  Agesilaus 
he  sent  bis  sons  to  Sparta  to  be  educated.  Thus  Xeno- 
phon had  become  an  exile  from  his  country'  for  an  act  of 
treason,  or  what  was  equivalent  to  treason ; he  had  received 
a present  of  land  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  enemies 
of  tiie  Athenians,  and  he  was  educating  his  children  in 
Spartan  usages. 

From  this  time  Xenophon  took  no  part  in  public  affairs. 
He  resided  at  Scillus,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  hunting, 
entertaining  his  friends,  und  in  writing  some  of  his  later 
works.  Diogenes  Laertius  states  that  he  wrote  here  his 
histories,  by  which  lie  must  mean  the  * Anabasis  ’ and  the 
• Ilelh  iiica,  and  probably  the  ‘Cyropaedia.’  During  Ids  resi- 
dence here  also  he  probably  wrote  the  Treatise  on  ' Hunt-  j 
ing.'  and  that  on  ‘ Hiding.’  The  history  of  the  remainder  f 
of  his  life  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Diogenes  says  that  the  j 


most  engaged  with  the  Theban  war,  which  would  be  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas.  Xenophon 
must  have  lived  above  twenty  years  at  Scillus,  if  the  date 
of  his  expulsion  from  that  place  is  not  before  the  year  u.c. 
371.  The  sentence  of  banishment  against  Xenophon  was 
revoked  by  a decree  proposed  by  Kubulus ; but  the  date 
of  this  decree  is  uncertain.  Before  the  battle  of  Mantineia, 
b.c.  362,  the  Athenians  had  joined  the  Spartans  against  the 
Thebans.  Upon  this  Xenophon  sent  his  two  sons  Gryllus 
and  Diodorus  to  Athens,  to  fight  on  the  Spaitau  side 
against  the  Thebans.  Gryllus  fell  in  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia. in  which  the  Theban  general  Epaminondas  also 
lost  his  life.  Lctronne  assumes  that  the  decree  for  repeal- 
ing the  sentence  of  banishment  against  Xenophon  must 
have  passed  before  b.c.  362,  because  his  two  sons  served 
in  the  Athenian  army  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  But 
this  is  not  conclusive.  Kruger,  for  other  reasons,  thinks 
that  the  sentence  was  repealed  not  later  than  01.  103, 
which  would  be  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  No 
reason  is  assigned  by  any  antient  writer  for  Xenophon  not 
returning  to  Athens:  for  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence 
as  to  his  return,  we  must  conclude  that  he  did  not. 

Several  of  his  works  were  written  or  completed  after  the 
revocation  of  his  sentence : the  ‘ Hipparchieus;’  the  Epilo- 
gua  to  the  * Cyropaedia,’  if  wc  assume  that  his  sentence  was 
revoked  before  u.c.  36^ ; and  the  treatise  on  the  * Revenues 
of  Athens.’  Stesicleides.  quoted  by  Diogenes,  places  the 
death  of  Xenophon  in  b.c.  359;  but  there  is  much  uncer- 
tainty on  this  matter.  (Clinton,  Fast,  fallen.,  b.c.  359, 
and  his  remarks  on  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Phene.) 
Probably  he  died  a few  yean  after  b.c.  359. 

The  extant  works  of  Xenophon  may  be  distributed  into 
four  classes:  Historical — the  'Anabasis*  the  ‘Hellenica,* 
and  the 1 Cyropaedia,*  which  however  is  not  strictly  historical, 
and  the  ‘Life  of  Agesilaus Didactic — the ‘Hipparchieus,* 
‘ On  Horsemanship,’  and  ‘ On  Hunting  ;*  Political — the 
‘Republics  of  Sparta  and  Athens,*  and  the  ‘Revenues  of 
Attica;’  Philosophical— the  1 Memorabilia  of  Socrates,’  the 
’(Economic,* the ‘ Symposium,  or  Banquet,' the  ‘Hiero.’and 
the  ‘ Apology  of  Socrates.’  There  are  also  extant  certain 
letters  attributed  to  Xenophon,  but,  like  many  other  antient 
productions  of  the  same  class,  they  are  not  genuine.  The 
works  of  Xenophon  as  enumerated  by  Diogenes  agree 
exactly  with  those  which  are  extant,  and  we  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  we  have  at  least  r.s  many  works  as 
Xenophon  published,  though  all  of  them  may  not  be 
genuine.  It  is  true  that  Diogenes  says  that  Xenophon 
wrote  about  forty  books  \ but ’he  says  that  they 

were  variously  divided,  from  which  expression,  and  the 
list  that  be  gives,  it  is  certain  that  by  the  word  bibfia,  he 
intends  to  reckon  the  several  division’s  or  books,  as  we  call 
them,  of  the  ’Anabasis,*  * Hellenica,'  ‘ Cyropaedia,’  and 
* Memorabilia,’  as  distinct  biblia,  and  thus’ we  have  in  the 
whole  the  number  of  thirty-eight,  which  is  near  enough 
to  forty. 

The  editions  of  the  collected  works  of  Xenophon  and  of 
the  separate  works  are  very  numerous.  The  ‘ Hellenica* 
was  the  first  work  that  appeared.  It  was  printed  at  Venice, 
1503,  fo).,  by  the  editor  Aldus,  under  the  title  of  ‘Parali- 
pomena,'  and  as  a supplement  to  his  edition  of  Thucydides, 
which  was  printed  in  1502.  The  first  edition  of  the  works 
of  Xenophon  was  printed  by  P.  Giunta,  Florence,  151G, 
fob  ; but  the  Agesilaus,  Ihe  Apology,  t lie  treatise  on  the 
revenues  of  Athens,  and  a part  of  the  treatise  on  the 
constitution  of  Athens  are  wanting.  The  edition  of  An- 
drea of  Asola,  1525,  folio,  contains  everything  except 
the  * Apology.*  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Xenophon  was  the  Giunta  edition  of  Hall,  1540,  3 vols. 
8vu.,  with  a preface  by  Melanchthon,  who  also  added  the 
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* Apology,*  which  had  been  edited  bv  John  Rouchlin  (Cap- 
mo  at  Hagenau,  1.720, 4to.  The  Basle  edition  of  1545,  fol., 
printed  by  Nie.  Urylingc-r,  is  the  first  which  contains  the 
Greek  text  with  the  Latin  version.  The  editions  of  Henry 
Stephens,  1501,  1581,  contain  an  amended  text:  the  edi- 
tion of  1501  has  no  Latin  version,  but  that  of  1581  has. 
The  editions  of  Stephens  were  the  foundation  of  the  three 
editions  of  Johann  Loewenklau,  1572,  commonly  called 
Leuncl&vius,  Basle,  1509,  Frankfort,  1594,  accompanied 
with  the  Latin  version.  The  edition  of  B.  Weiske,  Leipzig, 
1798-1804,  6 vols.  8vo.,  did  nothing  towards  a new  recen- 
sion of  the  text,  though  it  is  corrected  in  many  places. 
The  most  pretending  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Xenophon 
is  that  of  Gail,  on  which  it  is  fair  to  take  the  opinion  of 
his  own  countryman  Letronne.  This  edition  is  entitled 
“ * (Euvres  completes  de  Xenophon  traduites  en  Framjais, 
accomp&gnees  du  texte,  de  la  version  Latine,  et  de  notes 
critiques,’  6 vols.  4to.,  1797-1804.  There  is  a seventh 
volume,  in  three  parts,  one  of  which  (1808)  contains  the 
various  readings  of  three  MSS. ; a second  (1814)  contains 
the  notices  of  the  MSS.,  and  observations,  literary  and 
critical ; and  the  third  an  Atlas  of  maps  and  plans.  Gail 
has  kept  to  the  old  text,  and  has  made  no  use  of  his 
various  readings  for  improving  it.  His  literary  and  critical 
observations,  in  which  he  discusses  certain  difficult  passages, 
are  more  useful  for  the  understanding  of  Xenopnon  than 
for  the  correction  of  the  text.  The  convenient  division 
into  paragraphs  has  unfortunately  been  only  adopted  in 
the  last  volume,  which  contains  the  * Memorabilia,’  the 
treatise  on  Hunting,  and  the  ‘ Oeconomie.’  Tlu*  Latin  version 
is  that  of  Leunclavius,  which  is  corrected  in  some  passages. 
The  French  version  is  only  new  in  parts.  The  author  ac- 
knowledges that  he  has  taken  those  of  the ‘Cyropaedia,’ the 
' Memorabilia,’ and  the  ‘ Anabasis,’  by  Dacier,  LevOque,  and 
Larcher,  with  some  few  alterations,  made,  os  he  says,  for 
the  following  reason : — 4 I was  induced  to  copy  these  three 
versions  : but  the  publisher  of  one  of  these  three  versions 
having  given  me  notice  of  certain  claims  of  his  own  rdes 
pretentions),  to  avoid  all  discussion,  1 made  some  altera- 
tions.’ There  are  indexes  of  the  contents  of  each  volume, 
except  the  first,  which  has  only  a title  of  the  chapters,  and 
that  very  insufficient,”  &c.  This  is  very  moderate  praise, 
but  it  is  quite  as  much  as  Gail's  pompous  edition  deserves. 
Zeune  published  an  edition  of  the  various  works  of  Xeno- 
phon, except  the  Hellenica,  between  1778  and  1785,  in 
5 vols.  8vo.  Schneider  revised  this  edition  : he  published 
the  4 Hellenica’  in  1791;  the  4 Memorabilia’  in  1790  and 
1801  ; the  4 Cyropaedia’  in  1800;  the  ‘Oeconomie’  and 
the  4 Age&ilaus ’ in  1805;  the  4 Anabasis’  in  1800;  and 
the  Political  minor  works  in  1815. 

The 4 Anabasis  ’ (’Ai-a£a<nc),  in  seven  books,  is  the  work  by 
which  Xenophon  is  best  known.  It  contains  the  history 
of  the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  lus  brother 
Artaxcrxes  Mnomon,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  who 
accompanied  him.  The  first  book  contains  the  march  of 
Cyrus  lo  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  and  ends  with  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  The  six  remaining  books 
contain  the  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  as 
the  Greek  army  is  often  called.  [Anabasis.]  The  work  is 
written  in  an  easy  agreeable  style,  and  is  full  of  interest  as 
being  a minute  detail  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  hazards  and 
adventures  of  the  army  in  their  difficult  march  through  an 
unknown  and  hostile  country.  The  impression  which  it 
makes  is  favourable  to  the  writer's  veracity  and  his  prac- 
tical good  sense;  but  as  a history  of  military  operations, 
it  is  as  much  inferior  to  the  only  work  of  antiquity  with 
which  it  can  be  compared,  the 4 Commentaries  ’ of  Caesar, as 
the  writer  himself  tails  short  of  the  lofty  genius  of  the 
great  Homan  commander.  There  are  numerous  editions 
of  the  4 Anabasis,’  which  have  merit  enough  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  critical  handling  of  the  text,  but  not  one  of  them 
contains  a sufficient  commentary.  The  work  of  Major 
Kennell  is  still  the  best  commentary. 4 Illustrations,  chiefly 
geographical,  of  the  History  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,’ 
fcc.,  London,  1807.  4to.  There  are  several  English  trans- 
lations, of  which  that  of  Spclman  is  the  best  known. 

The  authorship  of  the  4 Anabasis’  is  not  quite  free  from 
doubt,  owing  to  a passage  in  the  third  book  of  the  1 Hellc- 
nica’  (iii.  1, 1).  where  the  author  refers  to  a work  of  The- 
mistogenes  of  Syracuse  for  the  history  of  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus  and  the  retreat  of  the  Greek  army  to  the  Euxine. 
Tliis  however  is  not  a complete  description  of  the  contents 
of  the4  Anabasis '.of  Xenophon,  whose  narrative  also  con- 


ducts the  army  front Tranczus  on  the  F.uxine  to  Byzantium. 
Still  the  retreat  may  fainy  be  considered  as  having  termi- 
nated when  the  army  reached  a Greek  colony  on  the 
Euxine,  and  so  indeed  it  is  viewed  in  the  4 Anabasis  ’ (v. 
1,  1).  There  is  then  perhaps  no  doubt  that  Xenophon 
does  refer  to  the  4 Anabasis’  which  we  have  ; and  if  this  be 
Admitted,  the  difficulty  is  not  easy  of  solution.  Plutarch 
(De  Glor.  Athen.)  supposes  that  Xenophon  attributed 
the  work  to  Themistogenes,  in  order  that  people  might 
have  more  confidence  in  what  was  said  of  himself.  But 
this  is  not  satisfactory.  Others  suppose  that  there  was 
a work  by  Themistogenes  which  gave  the  history  of  the 
retreat  as  far  as  Trapezus,  and  that  Xenophon  published 
his 4 Hellenica  ’ in  two  parts,  and  that  he  first  continued  the 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  w ar  to  the  capture  of  Athens, 
which  would  complete  the  history  of  Thucydides,  and  also 
carried  it  to  the  year  n.o.  399.  This  is  the  conjecture  of 
Letronne,  who  connects  it  with  the  assumption  of  Xeno- 
phon returning  to  Athens  in  b.c.  399,  as  to  which  there  is 
no  evidence.  The  history  up  to  the  year  b.c.  399  com- 
prehends the  first  two  books  of  the 4 Hellenica.’  and  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  third  book,  in  which  Themistogenes  is 
mentioned.  Letronne  assumes  that  this  first  part  was 
begun  before  Xenophon  joined  the  expedition  of  Cyrus, 
and  was  finished  either  in  the  interval  of  his  assumed 
return  from  Asia  and  his  departure  to  join  the  army  of 
Agesilaus,  or  in  the  early  part  of  his  retreat  at  Scillus, 
at  which  time  it  is  farther  assumed  that  he  had  not  yet 
written  the 4 Anabasis,’  and  was  obliged  to  refer  to  the 4 Ana- 
basis’ of  Themistogenes,  which,  it  is  still  further  assumed, 
was  already  published  and  known.  The  rest  of  the  ‘Hel- 
lenica,’  it  is  assumed,  was  written  later,  and  perhaps  not 
published  till  after  the  death  of  Xenophon,  by  his  son  Dio- 
dorus or  his  grandson  Gryllus.  If  all  this  assumption  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  fact  of  Xenophon  referring  to  the 
work  of  Themistogenes  on  the  4 Anabasis,’  we  may  as  well 
assume  that  there  was  no  such  work  of  Themistogenes,  for 
we  know  nothing  of  it  from  any  other  quarter,  and  that 
Xenophon  for  some  unknown  reason  spoke  of  his  own  work 
as  if  it  were  written  by  another  person.  In  reading  the 
4 Anabasis,’  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  it  is 
by  Xenophon,  especially  when  we  turn  to  such  passages 
as  that  in  the  fifth  book,  where  he  speaks  of  his  residence 
at  Scillns,  and  other  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
dreams,  his  thoughts,  and  other  matters  which  could  only 
be  known  to  himself. 

The  4 Hellenica’  ('EXXijyuca),  in  seven  books,  compre- 
hend a period  of  forty-eight  years,  from  the  time  when  the 
history  of  Thucydides  ends,  b.c.  411,  to  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  b.c.  362.  They  record  however,  as  already  ob- 
served, the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Pherae,  which 
took  place  b.c.  357.  The  hypothesis  that  this  history  con- 
sists properly  of  two  works  or  paris  has  been  mentioned. 
This  is  Niebuhr's  opinion.  [Thucydides.]  The  4 Hellenica’ 
have  little  merit  as  a history.  The  author  was  altogether 
deficient  in  that  power  of  reflection  and  of  penetrating  to 
the  motives  of  action  which  characterize  the  great  work  of 
Thucydides.  It  is  generally  a dry  narrative  of  events,  and 
contains  little  to  move  or  affect,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
incidents  which  are  given  with  more  than  the  usual  detail. 
The  parts  also  are  not  treated  in  their  due  proportions,  ami 
many  important  events  arc  passed  over  briefly.  This,  the 
only  proper  historical  work  of  Xenophon,  dots  not  entitle 
him  to  the  praise  of  being  a good  historical  writer.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  work  was  only  a kind  of  M4- 
moire » pour  tervir , as  some  have  supposed  ; but  if  it  is  to 
be  taken  as  a continuation  of  Thucydides,  it  is  a history, 
and  as  such  it  has  been  considered  both  in  antient  and 
modern  times.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  the 
4 Hellenica'  by  W.  Smith,  the  translator  of  Thucydides. 

The  ‘Cyropaedia’  (Kej>ov  xmtitia ) is  not  an  historical  but  a 
political  work,  in  which  the  ethical  element  prevails.  Its 
object  is  to  show  how  citizens  can  be  formed  to  be  vir- 
tuous and  brave,  and  to  exhibit  also  a model  of  a w i*,c 
and  good  governor.  Xenophon  chooses  for  his  exemplar 
Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  Persians 
are  his  models  of  men  who  are  brought  up  in  a true  dis- 
cipline. The  work  has  no  authority  whatever  as  a history, 
nor  is  it  even  authority  for  the  usages  of  the  Persians, 
some  of  which  wc  know  from  oilier  writers  to  be  different 
from  what  they  are  represented  to  be  by  Xer.ophon. 
Xenophon  borrowed  his  materials  from  the  Grecian  states 
and  especially  from  Lacedaemon  ; and  the  ‘Cyropaedia’  i* 
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one  of  the  many  proofs  of  his  aversion  to  the  usages  and  | 
tlit*  jmlitieal  constitution  of  his  native  city.  The  genuine-  j 
ness  .of  the  epitugu*,  or  conclusion  of  the  work,  has  been 
doubted  by  sonic  critics.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  the 
Po»*d-UM  had  greatly  degenerated  since  the  time  of  Cyrus. 
The  * Cyropnedia*  is  one  of  the  mod  laboured  of  Xeno- 
phon's wot  lot,  and  contains  his  views  on  the  training  of 
youth,  and  of  the  character  of  a perfect  prince.  It  is  an 
agreeable  exposition  of  principles  under  the  form  of  a his- 
tory, and,  like  Xenophons otlier  treatises, it  contains  more 
of  plain  practical  piece  pis,  founded  on  observation  and 
supported  by  good  sense,  than  any  profound  views.  The 
dying  speech  of  (Nru»  is  worthy  of  a pupil  of  Socrates, 
'll i ere  i,s  an  English  translation  or'  the  • L’yropaedia’  by 
Maurice  Ashley  Cowper. 

Tlie  • Agesihut*'  (’Ayij«rtXaof)  is  a panegyric  on  Xeno- 
phon's friend,  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  another  evidence 
of  his  Iji com -in  01  Spartan  predilections.  Cicero  (AtlFum., 
v.  12)  say*  that  he  has  in  this  pancg>ric  surpassed  all  the 
statues  tfiat  have  been  raised  in  honour  of  kings.  Many 
modern  critics  have  passed  an  unfavourable  judgment  on 
this  work,  and  some  maintain  that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
sophist  or  orator  of  a later  age.  It  has  been  described  as 
a kind  of  cento  made  up  of  passages  copied  literally 
from  the  1 Hellenics'  and  other  woiks  of  Xenophon. 

The  ‘ llipp&rchicu*  lTjr*‘<,/,Xtc°C : is  a treatise  on  tire 
command  of  the  cavalry,  in  which  Xenophon  gives  instruc- 
tions for  the  choice  of  cavalry  men,  and  remarks  on  the 
duty  of  a commander  of  cavalry.  There  is  internal  evi- 
dence that  this  treatise  was  written  at  Athens,  hut  there 
are  different  opinions  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  composed. 

The  treatise  on  ‘Horsemanship’  ’Iirrurij}  was  written 
after  the  4 Ilipparchicus,'  to  which  reference  is  made  at  the 
end  of  this  treatise.  The  author  says  that  he  has  had  much 
experience  as  a horseman,  and  is  therefore  qualified  to 
give  instruction  to  others.  He  speaks  at  the  beginning  of 
a work  on  the  subject  by  Simon,  in  whose  opinion*  he 
coincides,  and  he  professes  to  supply  some  of  his  omissions. 
This  work  is  translated  into  English,  and  was.  printed  by 
Henry  Denham,  Jamdon,  1584,  4to. 

The  * Cyneget ions’  (.Ki^ym^c)  is  a treatise  on  Hunting, 
a sport  of  w hich  tire  aulhor  was  very  fund.  It  contains 
many  excellent  remarks  on  dogs,  on  the  various  kinds  of 
game,  and  the  mode  of  taking  it.  [Arhus.] 

The  treatises  on  the  Republics  of  Sparta  and  Athens 
were  not  always  recognised  as  genuine  works  of  Xenophon, 
even  by  the  antients:  and  some  modern  writers  have 
adopted  this  opinion.  But  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
can  be  urged  against  Xenophon's  authorship.  They  show 
his  attachment  to  Spat  tan  institutions,  a m his  di-like  of 
democracy.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  4 Re- 
public of  Athens,'  by  James  Morris,  Loudon,  1794, 8vo. 

The  treatise  on  the  ‘Revenues of  Athens'  yeepoi  i)  sipi 
Tpo»ro<W,'  has  for  its  object  to  show  how  the  revenues  of 
Athens,  and  especially  those  derived  from  the  mines,  may 
be  improved  by  better  management  and  be  made  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  citizens  and  all  other  pur- 
poses, without  requiring  contributions  from  the  allies  and 
subject  stales.  T he  matter  of  this  treatise  is  discussed  by 
Boeekh,  in  his  work  on  the  * Public  Economy  of  Athens.' 
This  treatise  was  translated  into  English  by  Walter  Moyle, 
Hi07,  8vo.,  ami  reprinted  in  Moyle's  whole  works. 

The  ‘ Memorabilia  of  Socrates,’  in  four  books  (’Aro/inf- 
iiovt'nara  Swcparovc' is  the  chief  philosophical  work  of 
Xenophon.  He  defend*  his  master  against  the  charges  of 
irroligion  and  corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens,  and  in  a 
series  of  conversations  lie  introduces  Socrates  after  his 
fashion  a»  developing  and  inculcating  various  moral  truths. 
The  tendency  of  the  work  is  entirely  practical,  and  it  may 
be  true,  as  some  w riter*  maintain,  that  Xenophon  has  ex- 
hibited the  teaching  of  Socrates  in  a manner  more  con- 
formable to  his  own  notions  than  in  the  full  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  Socratic  method.  But  Xenophon  was  a 
hearer  of  Socrates,  lived  for  a long  time  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  him,  and  ns  he  was  anxious  to  defend  the 
memory  oi  his  master,  and  certainly  had  no  pretensions  to 
originality  himself  as  a thinker,  we  may  assume  that  the 
matter  ol' the  * Memorabilia'  is  genuine,  that  the  aulhor 
has  exhibited  a portion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  Socrates,  such  part  as  he  was  able  to  appreciate, 
or  such  as  suited  his  taste  ; and  that  we  have  in  this  work 
as  genuine  a picture  of  Socrates  as  his  pupil  Xenophon 
could  make.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  * Me- 


morabilia* and  the  ‘Apology  for  Socrates,’  by  Saiuh 
Kidding.  The  * Apology  ’ 'AwXnjm  Swc.>aVot'c  *\Lt;  ro.'g 
AurasraV  is  not,  as  the  title  import*,  llic  defence  which 
Socrates  made  on  hi*  trial,  hut  it  contains  the  reasons 
which  determined  him  to  prefer  death  rather  than  to 
humble  himself  to  irek  for  his  life  from  his  prejudiced 
judges.  Valcknaer  and  others  do  not  allow  this  to  be 
Xenophon's  work,  because  they  consider  it  to  be  un- 
worthy of  him  ; hut  if  a man  is  to  lose  the  discredit  of  a 
bad  work  simply  because  he  has  written  better,  many  per- 
sons may  disown  their  own  books.  The  * Apology'  is  in- 
deed a trivial  performance,  but  Xenophon  did  write  nil 
* Apology,*  according  to  Laertius,  and  this  may  be  it. 

'Die  •Symposium,*  or  4 Banquet  of  the  Philosophers* 
i'£t>/iT»0io>‘),  has  for  its  object  the  delineation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Socrates.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  between 
Socrates,  Antisthcnes,  Critobulus,  and  others,  at  the  house 
of  C'allias.  It  contains  the  opinions  of  Socrates  on  the 
subject  of  love  and  friendship.  It  is  an  antient  tradition 
that  Xenophon  wrote  this  work  after  the  ‘Symposium’  or 
Plato,  and  that  he  designed  to  correct  the  view  of  Socrates 
which  i*  there  given  by  Plato.  Boeekh  thinks  that  Pluto 
wrote  his  ‘ Symposium  ’ nOer  reading  that  of  Xenophon, 
and  that  his  purpose  was  to  exhibit  the  ideal  of  a wise 
man  in  the  person  of  Socrates.  Ast  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  thinks  that  the  ‘Symposium’  is  a juvenile 
work.  The  * Banquet’  was  translated  by  James  Well  wood* 
M.D.,  1710,  and  reprinted  in  1750. 

The  ‘Hicro’  'Tipwv  f;  repa eniolc)  is  a dialogue  between 
Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  the  poet  Simonides.  The 
tyrant  describe*  the  dangers  and  vexations  incident  to  the 
possession  of  power,  and  contrasts  the  tyrant's  condition 
with  the  tranquillity  of  the  private  man.  The  poet  shows 
that  the  tyrant  lias  it  in  hi*  power  to  oblige  persons  more 
than  private  individuals  can,  and  he  offers  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  mode  of  using  power  and  making  the 
people  happy.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  is 
one  brief  notice  of  Xenophon  making  a voyage  to  Sicily, 
and  Lctronne  conjectures  that  the  composition  of  tins 
little  treatise  may  have  been  suggested  by  what  Xenophon 
saw  of  a tyrant’s  life  at  the  court  of  Dionysius.  This 
little  piece  lias  considerable  artistic  merit,  and  it  is  justly 
observed  that  it  savours  of  the  school  of  Isocrates  more 
than  any  other  of  Xenophon'*  works.  There  is  a transla- 
tion of  this  work  attributed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  we 
do  not  know  on  what  authority.  It  liist  appeared  in 
1743,  HvOm  in  * Miscellaneous  Correspondence,'  No.  11,  with 
the  title  ‘A  Translation  of  a Dialogue  out  of  Xenophon 
in  Greek,  between  Hiero,  a king,  yet  some  tyrae  a private 
person,  and  Simonides  a poet,  a*  touching  the  life  of  the 
prince  man.  By  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England.'  A trans- 
lation also  appeared  in  1793,  8vo.t  which  is  attributed  to 
the  Rev.  11.  Graves,  who  translated  Marcus  Antoninus. 

The  ‘Occonomic*  (oixoro/tucuc)  is  a discourse  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  a housclrold  and  on  agriculture,  between 
Socrates  and  Critobulus.  In  the  fourth  chapter  Socrates 
speaks  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  his  love  of  horticulture. 
This  passage  was  written  alter  live  death  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
whole  work  probably  belongs  to  a late  period  of  Xeno- 
phon's life,  though  Socrates  is  introduced  a*  pronouncing 
the  panegyric  of  Cyrus.  It  is  a confirmation  of  the  au- 
thorship ol  the  ‘Anabasis'  being  lightly  assigned  to  Xeno- 
phon, that  he  speaks  of  Cyrus,  his  character,  and  death 
in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  in  the  same  words  which 
arc  used  in  the  * Anabasis*  (Oeconoin.,  c.  4 ; Anab.,  i.  8,  fl). 
Tin*  seventh  chapter  contains  a charming  conversation  be- 
tween Ischomaclut*  and  his  wife  on  the  duty  of  a good 
wife,  which  consists  in  the  proper  management  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  house;  it  is  the  husband's  business  to  labour 
out  of  doors  and  to  provide  that  which  the  house  requires: 
it  i>  the  wife's  business  to  take  care  of  what  the  husband 
mxluce*,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  uses  of  the  house.  The 
uisband's  employment,  as  here  represented,  is  agriculture 
in  a country  where  slaves  are  the  labourer*;  but  the  picture 
of  married  life  will  suit  every  condition,  and  modern  wives 
might  learn  from  this  excellent  treatise  that  their  employ- 
ment is  at  home;  that  the  object  of  marriage  is  the  happi 
ness  of  the  husband  and  wife,  the  procreation  of  children,  and 
their  proper  nurture  and  education.  Fidelity  to  her  husband, 
frugal  management  of  his  substance,  and  the  care  of  his 
children  are  the  wife's  duties  which  are  incompatible  with 
gadding  abroad.  This  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  of  Xeno- 
phon. It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero,  There  arc 
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several  English  translations.  The  first  is  by  Gentian 
Hervet,  London,  1153-1,  8vo.,  which  has  been  reprinted  se- 
veral times.  There  is  also  a translation  by  Robert  Bradley, 
F.R.S.,  London,  1727,  8vo. 

The  general  cluiracter  of  Xenophon  may  be  estimated 
from  this  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings.  Before 
wre  heap  upon  him  all  the  abuse  which  some  modern 
writer*  nave  done,  we  ought  to  have  the  facts  of  his  life 
with  sufficient  minuteness  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  every 
part  of  it.  lie  did  not  like  the  democracy  of  his  native 
city,  and  he  may  have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  Athens  which  the  invitation  of  Proxenus  offered. 
If  his  own  statement  is  true,  he  was  not  to  blame  for  join- 
ing the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  though  it  is  very  probable 
that  he  was  blamed  for  it  at  Athens,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  design  of  Cyrus  from  the 
first.  The  fact  of  his  delivering  up  the  troops  to  Thim- 
bron,  the  Lacedaemonian,  after  the  campaign  in  Thrace, 
was  well  calculated  to  add  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians, 
and  his  native  city  cannot  be  charged  with  more  than  her 
usual  severity  in  banishing  him  for  his  part  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Cyrus  and  the  subsequent  events.  So  far  there 
is  nothing  which  will  justify  us  in  attaching  any  serious 
imputation  on  Xenophon.  Though  a man  is  born  in  a 
democracy,  he  may  not  like  it ; and  nobody  would  blame 
him  for  leaving  it  for  some  other  country  that  he  liked 
better.  Xenophon’s  presence  at  the  battle  of  Coroneia 
cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  explained  ; but  it  may  be  that 
he  did  not  take  part  in  it ; and  after  having  joined  Agest- 
laus  in  Asia,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  could  not  safely 
avoid  accompanying  him  back  into  Europe.  Being  ba- 
nished from  Athens,  his  only  safety  was  in  keeping  with 
his  friends  the  Lacedemonians.  One  step  in  a mans  life 
often  decides  all  the  rest,  and  involves  him  in  a train  of 
circumstances  which  he  could  not  foresee,  and  which  leave 
his  character  not  free  from  imputation.  This  was,  in  Xe- 
nophon’s case,  his  joining  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  There 
is  no  proof  of  his  active  hostility  against  Athens  after  his 
banishment : there  is  proof  enough  that  he  preferred 
Sparta  and  Spartan  constitutions ; and  if  that  is  blame, 
he  deserves  enough  of  it. 

Xenophon  appears  to  have  been  humane  and  gentle  in 
character.  He  evidently  liked  quiet,  lie  was  fond  ol 
farming,  hunting,  and  rural  occupations  generally.  His 
talents  would  have  suited  him  for  administration  in  a well 
ordered  community,  but  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  turbu- 
lence of  Athenian  democracy.  He  was  a religious  man, 
or,  ns  we  are  now  pleased  to  term  it,  a superstitious  man. 
He  believed  in  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  was  scrupu- 
lous in  performing  and  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
usual  ceremonies.  He  had  faith  in  dreams,  and  looked 
upon  them  as  manifestations  of  the  deity.  His  philosophy 
was  the  practical : it  had  reference  to  actual  life,  and  in 
all  practical  matters  and  everything  that  concerns  the 
oulir.ary  conduct  of  human  life  lie  shows  good  sense  and 
honourable  feeling.  He  was  in  understanding  a plain 
sensible  man,  who  could  express  with  propriety  and  in  an 
agreeable  manner  whatever  he  had  to  say.  As  a writer 
he  deserves  the  piaise  of  perspicuity  and  ease,  and  for 
these  qualities  he  has  in  all  ages  been  justly  admired.  As 
an  historical  writer  he  is  infinitely  below  Thucydides  : he 
had  no  depth  of  reflection,  no  grout  insight  into  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  society.  His  4 Hellenica,’  his  only 
historical  effort,  would  not  have  preserved  his  name,  except 
for  the  impoitance  of  the  facts  which  this  work  contains  and 
the  deficiency  of  other  historical  records.  His  * Anabasis’ 
derives  its  interest  from  the  circumstances  of  that  memo- 
rable retreat,  and  the  name  of  Xenophon  is  thus  connected 
with  an  event  which  exposed  to  the  Greeks  the  weakness 
of  the  Persian  empire, and  prepared  the  way  for  the  future 
campaigns  of  Agcsilaus  and  the  triumphs  of  Alexander. 
The  narrative  of  the  retreat  may  be  compared  with  Hero- 
dotus for  the  minute  detail  of  well  selected  facts,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  narration,  and  the  general  clearness  of  the 
whole.  Some  difficulties  may  be  owing  to  corruption  of 
the  text,  and  in  some  cases  the  author’s  memory  or  his 
notes  mav  have  deceived  him.  The  * Anabasis’  is  a work 
of  the  kind  which  few  men  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
writing,  and  there  is  no  work  in  any  language  in  which 
personal  adventuie  and  the  conduct  of  a great  under- 
taking are  more  harmoniously  and  agreeably  combined. 

The  works  of  Xenophon,  which  are  called  philosophical, 
should  be  entitled  treatises  on  practical  ethic  and  cecono- 
P.  C,  No.  1758. 


mic.  Philosophy  to  him  never  was  known  as  a science  : 
the  character  of  his  mind  and  his  writings  do  not  allow 
him  to  be  compared  in  any  way  either  with  Plato  or  with 
Aristotle,  the  two  great  examplars  of  philosophy  among 
the  Greeks.  Yet  the  Memoirs  of  Socrates  and  the  treatise 
entitled  (Economic  have  a great  charm,  both  from  the  re- 
presentation which  they  give  of  the  personal  character  of 
Socrates,  and  the  easy  agreeable  form  in  which  his  lessons 
are  inculcated.  These  two  w orks  and  the  4 Anabasis  ’ are 
the  best  works  for  giving  a young  student  a knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  ; and  if  the  4 Memorabilia’  and  * (Eco- 
nomic’ cannot  be  considered  an  introduction  to  Greek 
philosophy,  they  w ill  at  least  teach  nothing  erroneous,  and 
they  will  lead  the  student  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  domestic  relations  and  their  moral  habi- 
tudes. 

The  following  books  will  enable  the  reader  to  find 
nearly  all  that  has  been  said  of  Xenophon  and  his  writings: 
Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Grteca ; Scnoell,  Geschichte  tier 
Griechischen  Literatur,  German  edition ; Bing.  Univ.% 
art. 4 Xenophon,’  by  Letronne ; Hoffmann,  Lexicon  Bib- 
liographicum,  ‘Xenophon,’  which  contains  a list  of  all 
the  editions  of  the  separate  works,  of  the  translations  into 
English  and  other  languages  not  here  mentioned,  and  of 
the  works  which  have  been  w ritten  in  illustration  of  Xeno- 
phons writings. 

XENOPHON  OF  EPHESUS.  There  is  extant  a Greek 
romance  entitled  ‘Ephesiaca,  or  a History  of  Authia  and 
Abrocoinas  ’ i'EQiiXiaicd,  rd  rani  ’Avduti'  *ai  ’A/lporrmijj'). 
The  author  calls  himself  Xenophon  of  Ephesus.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  life,  and  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  period 
when  he  lived.  From  indications  in  the  work  itself,  Locella 
places  him  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  others  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  sera.  Peerlkamp,  the  last 
editor,  considers  him  the  oldest  of  all  the  Greek  writers  of 
romances.  The  style  of  the  work  is  simple,  and  the  nar- 
rative is  concise,  clear,  and  free  from  confusion,  though 
many  persons  are  introduced.  The  incidents  are  not  mul- 
tiplied beyond  the  limits  of  propriety  and  probability. 
Suidas  is  the  only  person  who  mentions  the  author  of  the 
* Ephesiaca,’  and  he  says  that  there  are  ten  books ; but 
there  are  only  five  now,  and  apparently  the  work  is  com- 
plete, or  nearly  so.  Only  one  MS.  of  the  work  exists. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work,  accompanied  with  a Latin 
translation,  was  by  Ant.  Cocchi,  London,  172(1. 8vo.  and  4to. 
This  edition  is  printed  from  a very  incorrect  transcript  of 
the  original  MS.  The  Baron  A.  E.  de  Locella  brought 
out  at  Vienna,  1796.  4to.,  a good  critical  edition,  founded 
on  a careful  examination  of  the  MS.  This  edition  con- 
tains a new  translation  and  a commentary.  The  latest  edi- 
tion is  by  P.  Hofmann  Peerlkamp,  Haarlem,  1818,  4to. 
There  are  German,  French,  and  Italian  translations  of  this 
romance.  An  English  version,  by  Rooke,  appeared  at 
London,  1727,  Hvo. 

XENOP8,  llliger’s  name  for  a genus  of  birds,  placed 
by  Mr.  Swainson  in  his  family  Ccrthiadrc,  as  the  last  genus 
of  his  subfamily  Certhiante. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate,  straight,  acute, 
much  compressed,  and  inversely  curved  ; the  top  of  the 
upper  mandible  being  straight,  and  the  edge  of  the  lower 
nscending  or  recurved.  Nostril*  basal,  lateral,  oval,  small, 
and  covered  by  a naked  membrane.  Wings  rather 
lengthened,  rounded.  Tail  moderate,  rounded,  slightly 
stiff:  the  feathers  obtusely  pointed.  Tarsus  very  short. 
Middle  and  hinder  toes  longer  than  the  tarsus;  lateral 
toes  unequal,  the  inner  shortest,  and  both  slightly  con- 
nected at  the  base  ; hinder  toe  shorter  than  the  middle ; its 
claw  shorter  than  the  toe. 

Mr.  Swainson  considers  this  as  the  fissirostral  type. 

Example.  Xenops  genibarbis. 

Description.  — Above  reddish,  beneath  grey-brown; 
chin,  eyebrows,  and  spots  on  the  throat  and  breast  whitish; 
beneath  the  eats  a snowy  spot ; lesser  quills  blackish,  the 
base  fulvous  the  tips  and  margins  rufous.  (Sw.) 

Locality,  Brazil. 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  this  extraordinary  and  not 
inelegant  little  creature  has  a bill  totally  different  from 
that  of  any  other  bird.  Its  general  habit,  he  states,  evinces 
a close  connection  with  the  Sit  tar , particularly  those  of 
New  Holland  ; some  of  which  have  their  bills  (which  are 
slender)  slightly  inclining  upwards,  thus  forming  a con- 
nection between  Xenops  and  the  straight-billed  Si  lice  of  the 
Old  World. 
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These  observation*  occur  in  the  firs!  series  of  Mr.  Swnin- 
gous  Zoological  Must  rat  ions,  find  in  his  Clast  if  cation  of 
Birds  Die  genus  is,  in  effect,  immediately  followed  by  the 
subfamily  of  Stilina, or  Nuthatches. 


Xenops  ?entb*rb(j.  (8w,) 


XKUF.Z,  or  JEREZ,  the  name  of  a mountain  in  Por- 
tugal, and  of  several  towns  in  Spain  and  South  America. 

Xeuez,  a small  town  among  the  mountains,  31  miles 
east  of  Granada.  There  are  iron-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and 
some  inconsiderable  iron-works  in  the  town.  Population, 
in  1833,  1000. 

Xkhez  de  Badajoz,  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Xeuez  de  i.os  Caballeros,  a town  ol'  Extremadura,  34 
miles  south  of  Uadajoz.  Population,  in  1833,  0000.  It  is 
a walled  town,  and  contained  before  the  last  revolution 
nine  convents  and  two  hospital*.  There  is  a considerable 
trade  in  cattle,  and  manufactories  of  doth,  leather,  hats, 
pottery,  and  soap.  There  are  silver  and  sulphur  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  town  is  called  De  lo*  Caballeros 
from  its  having  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Templars. 
Uosco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  the  first  who  crosssed  the  isthmus 
of  Central  America  to  the  Pacific,  was  a native  of  Xerez  de 
Jos  Caballeros. 

Xbriz  de  la  Frontkk.c,  the  name  of  a town  situated 
in  30*  41'  N.  lat.  and  0°  7'  W.  long.  It  is  about  a mile 
and  a half  distant  from  the  right  bunk  of  the  Guadakte,  on 
the  high  road  from  Cadiz  to  Seville;  12  mile*  north-east 
of  the  former  city,  and  4 OJ  miles  sou  III -south-east  of  the 
latter.  The  population  was  understood  to  amount  to 
31,000  souls  in  1833.  The  old  town,  inclosed  within  the 
walls,  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets ; iho.>e  of  the  new 
town,  outside,  are  broad  and  regular.  There  are  eight 
parish  churches.  Before  the  lost  revolution  there  were 
eleven  convents  for  men  and  seven  for  women.  There  arc 
in  the  town  one  college,  two  J’ree-schools,  four  hospitals, 
one  hospital  for  orphans  and  another  for  foundlings,  and 
a public  granary.  There  are  no  manufactures,  except  for 
articles  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  only  trade 
of  Xerez  is  in  the  wine  of  the  surrounding  district,  the 
well-known  Sherry,  of  which  450,000  arroba*  have  been 
produced  in  a good  year.  The  inferior  wines  arc  consumed 
in  the  district ; the  sorts  able  to  bear  exportation  are  al- 
most nil  sent  to  England.  The  magazines  of  the  wine- 
merchants  are  remarkable  for  their  extent.  The  olive  was 
formerly  cultivated  to  a great  extent  in  the  neighbourhood 
Of  Xerez,  but  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry  has  de- 


clined of  late  years.  Considerable  attention  i*  paid  to 
keeping  up  the  race  of  Andalusian  horses.  The  marble- 
quarries  and  sulphureous  springs  of  Jigonza  are  12  miles 
south-east  from  the  town,  on  the  same  tank  of  the  Gua- 
dakte. Xerez  received  the  distinctive  epithet  ‘de  la  Fron- 
tera’  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of  the  same  name 
in  the  interior.  Minano  mentions  that  the  name  Xerez 
was  believed  to  be  a Moorish  corruption  of  Ceret.  the 
name  of  one  of  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  district  in 
the  time  of  the  Homans.  Xerez  de  la  Frontera  is  supposed 
by  some  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Asta  Regia ; 
other*  place  that  town  at  Mesa  de  Asta,  between  two  and 
three  miles  distant.  Thomas  de  Morla,  general  of  artillery, 
was  a native  of  Xerez. 

The  name  of  Xerez  de  la  Frontera  has  been  given  to — 

1,  a small  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Matte 
Grosso,  a little  to  the  east  of  the  Paraguay,  now  in  ruins  ; 

2,  a 6mall  town  of  Central  America,  in  Ihe  state  of  Hon- 
duras and  district  of  Tegucilpn,  on  the  river  Xerez,  not  far 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Gull  of  Fonseca,  near  a once  rich, 
but  now  exhausted  gold-mine  in  a country  which  produces 
much  cocoa  and  indigo. 

(Minano,  Dircionario  Geograph ieo-estadistico  de  Ex- 
puna y Portugal;  Dictionnmre  Gtographiquc  Uni- 
verse!.) 

XERXES  I.  (3C#p£i?c)*  king  of  Persia,  succeeded  his 
father  Darius,  the  sou  of  Ilystaspes,  u.c.  485.  Before  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  Darius  had  three  sons  by  lus  wife, 
a daughter  of  Gobryaa,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  Ariaba- 
zanes.  After  he  became  king,  he  had  four  sons  by  A fossa, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  of  whom  Xerxes  was  the  eldest. 
Darius  appointed  Xerxes  his  successor. 

Dai ius  died  during  his  preparations  for  war  against  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Athenians.  In  the  second  year  after 
his  lather’s  death,  Xerxes  marched  against  Egypt,  which 
had  revolted  in  the  time  of  Darius.  He  reduced  the 
country  to  obedience,  and  gave  the  administration  to  his 
brother  Achsemenes.  He  next  employed  himself  for  four 
full  years  in  making  preparations  for  his  Greek  expedition. 
The  immense  force  which  was  assembled  for  this  purpose 
was  collected  from  every  part  of  the  Persian  dominions. 
The  fleet  was  supplied  from  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Cyprus, 
Cilicia,  and  other  maritime  parts  which  were  within  the 
limits  of  the  Persian  government.  Xerxes  also  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  engaged  to 
attack  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  while  the  Persian 
king  invaded  Greece. 

Injhe  autumn  of  u.c.  481,  Xerxes  arrived  at  Sardis,  the 
capital  of  the  Persian*  in  the  west,  and  he  wintered  there. 
In  the  spring  he  advanced  to  the  Hellespont  with  his 
forces,  and  crossed  at  Abydos  by  a bridge  of  boaf*.  The 
first  bridge  that  was  made  was  destroyed  by  a storm,  on 
which  the  king  ordered  that  three  hundred* blows  of  the 
lash  should  be  inflicted  on  the  rebellious  Hellespont.  The 
superintendent s of  the  work  had  their  heads  cut  off  for 
their  pain*.  A new  bridge  was  constructed,  the  form  of 
which  is  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  (yii.  36).  The 
army  was  seven  whole  days  and  nights  in  crossing  the 
bridge  from  Abydos  on  the  Asiatic  to  the  European  shore. 
The  march  was  continued  from  the  Hellespont  through  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  The  fleet  did  not  enter  the  Helles- 
pont, but  took  a western  course  along  the  Thracian  coast. 
On  arriving  at  the  plain  of  Doriscus,  which  is  near  the  sea, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  river  Hcbnis,  Xerxes  numbered  his 
foicc.  The  ships  took  their  station  close  by  Doriscus. 
The  infantry’  amounted  to  1,700,000  men.  The  number 
was  ascertained  not  by  laic,  but  by  measure ; an  inclosure 
was  formed  large  enough  to  contain  ten  thousand  men,  and 
it  was  filled  and  emptied  till  the  whole  army  was  meted. 
(Herod.,  vii.  GO.)  Alter  being  measured,  the  forces  were 
arranged  according  to  nations.  Herodotus  has  left  one  of 
the  most  curious  historical  records  that  exist*  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  various  nations  that  composed  this  mighty 
force,  and  of  their  military  equipment  (vii.  61,  &c. '.  The 
cavalry  amounted  to  80,000,  besides  camels  and  chariots. 
The  war-ships  (rptfipuc)  were  1207.  Herodotus  has  enu- 
merated the  several  nations  which  supplied  and  manned 
the  ships  (vii.  80).  From  Doriscus  Xerxes  continued  his 
march  through  Thrace.  Herodotus,  who  had  certainly 
gone  over  the  ground,  has  described  the  route  of  the  army 
with  great  distinctness.  On  reaching  the  isthmus  which 
connects  the  mountain  peninsula  of  Athos  with  the  main 
land,  the  fleet  avoided  the  circumnavigation  which  had 
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proved  so  dangerous  to  Mardoniua  in  b.c.  492,  by  passing  I 
through  the  canal  of  Athos.  This  canal  had  been  con- 
structed by  order  of  Xerxes.  It  is  described  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  22;  see  the  article  Athos).  From  Acanthus,  near  the 
isthmus  of  Athos.  the  army  marched  to  Thermo,  afterwards  j 
called  Thessalonica  (now  Saloniki',  on  the  Axius.  The  * 
fleet  at  last  reached  Sepias  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  in 
Thessaly  ; and  the  army  reached  the  pass  of  Thermopyla?. 
So  far,  says  Herodotus,  they  had  sustained  no  harm,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy  were  then  ns  fol- 
low (Herod.,  vii.  184  : the  whole  number  of  men  in  the 
1207  ships  was  277,610,  reckoning  for  each  ship  290  men 
of  the  country  to  which  each  ship  belonged,  and  also  30 
for  Persians,  Modes,  and  Sace  m each  of  them.  The 
pentcconters  (virrqrrfi'rtpoi),  which  Herodotus  had  not  in- 
cluded in  his  former  enumeration,  were  3000,  and,  reckon- 
ing 80  to  each,  there  would  be  240,000  men  in  them. 
Thus  the  whole  naval  force  would  amount  to  517,610; 
and  the  whole  a i moment,  both  military  and  naval,  would 
amount  to  2,317,610  men,  which  includes  20,000  men, 
not  before  enumerated,  camel-drivers  and  drivers  of  Li- 
byan chariots.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  force  which 
pasted  over  from  Asia,  and  it  does  not  include  the  camp 
followers,  the  vessels  that  carried  provisions,  and  the  men 
on  boaid  these  vessels.  To  this  must  be  added  120 
European  vessels,  containing  20,400  men,  that  joined  the 
navy  of  Xerxes.  The  forces  supplied  by  the  Thracian 
tribes,  the  Macedonians,  Magnesian*,  and  others,  amounted 
to  300,000  men  ; thus  the  whole  number  of  fighting  men 
was  2,641,110.  Herodotus  considers  that  all  the  followers 
and  those  in  the  provision  vessels  would  be  more  than  the 
fighting  men,  but  we  will  suppose  them  to  be  equal. 
Thus  the  sum  total  is  5,282,220 ; and  Xerxes,  says  Hero- 
dotus, conducted  so  many  m far  as  Sepias  and  Thermopylae 
As  to  the  number  of  women  who  followed  to  cook  the 
provisions,  and  of  concubines  and  eunuchs,  no  one  could 
tell  the  amount,  nor  tlmt  of  the  beasts  of  burden.  The 
first  calamity  that  befel  this  mighty  host  was  a storm  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sepias,  which  caused  great  loss. 
At  Artemisium  there  was  an  encounter  between  some  of 
the  Persian  ships  and  those  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  victorious.  The  army,  after  passing  through 
Thessaly,  found  itself  stopped  at  the  narrow  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae by  Leonidas  and  his  gallant  band.  The  Persians 
sustained  a heavy  loss  in  endeavouring  to  force  the  pass, 
and  they  could  not  effect  it  till  Epialtes,  a Median,  showed 
the  Persians  a track  over  the  mountains  of  (Eta,  which 
brought  them  on  the  rear  of  Leonidas  [Leonidas],  who 
fell  with  his  brave  men  after  an  obstinate  conflict. 

In  the  sea-fights  off  Artemisium,  the  Persians  again 
sustained  loss  (Herod.,  viii.  11,  &c.).  The  Persian  army 
now  advanced  through  Phocis,  burning  and  destroying  all 
before  them.  On  entering  Boeotia,  they  were  joined  by 
tiie  Boeotians.  A detachment  was  sent  by  Xerxes  to  at- 
tack the  temple  of  Delphi,  hut  the  invaders  sustained  a 
signal  defeat,  and  those  who  survived  escaped  into  Boeotia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Grecian  fleet  moved  from  Arte- 
niUium  to  the  island  of  Salami*,  off  the  coast  of  Attica 
(Heiod.,  viii.  40).  The  Athenians  sent  their  females  and 
slaves  to  Troezen,  ASgina,  and  Salami*,  and  left  their  city 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Persians,  who,  after  burning  Thespia 
and  Plataea,  the  only  towns  in  Boeotia  that  did  not  join 
them,  entered  Athens  and  destroyed  it  also.  The  Persians 
had  occupied  three  months  in  their  progress  from  the  Hel- 
lespont to  Athens.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  sailed  from  Ilistioea  | 
in  Euboea  through  the  channel  of  the  Euripus,  and  in 
three  days  reached  Pbalevum  in  Attica,  Notwithstanding 
the  losses  of  the  Persians,  Herodotus  considers  that  the 
land  and  sea  force  which  reached  Attica  was  as  large  as 
that  which  had  reached  Sepias  and  Thermopyla?.  The 
Grecian  fleet  was  collected  about  the  island  of  Salami*  and 
in  the  narrow  passage  between  Salamis  and  the  mainland. 
Xerxes,  having  resolved  on  an  engagement,  took  his  station 
on  the  shore  of  the  mainland  under  Mount  /E  gal  cos,  oppo- 
site to  Salamis;  and  here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  nit 
mighty  armament  defeated  and  dispersed  [Salamis  ; The- 
miotoclss],  n.c.  4N0.  Shortly  after  the  battle  he  retreated 
by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  which  he  reached  in  forty-five 
days,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  He  was  attended  as  far 
as  the  Hellespont  by  Artabazus  with  GO, 000 men.  (Herod., 
viii.  126.)  Mardomus,  who  was  left  in  Greece  with  the 
army,  was  defeated  in  the  following  year,  n.c.  479,  at 
Platxa  in  Boeotia  by  the  combined  Greeks,  and  on  the  same  j 


day  the  Greeks  gained  another  victory  over  the  Peuiarw  at 
Mycale  in  Ionia.  This  w as  followed  by  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont  (b.c.  478\  an  event  with 
which  the  history  of  Herodotus  ends.  It  was  reported, 
says  Herodotus  (viii.  166  , that  on  the  very  day  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  Gelon  and  Theron  defeated,  m Sicily, 
Hamilcar  and  his  Carthaginian  army.  Thus  the  Greeks 
were  successful  both  in  the  east  and  the  west.  [Gelon.] 

The  Greeks  continued  the  war  against  the  Pursians  after 
the  capture  of  Sestos.  Little  more  is  known  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Xerxes.  He  was  murdered  (b.c.  485)  by 
Artabanus,  nnd  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  called  by 
the  Greeks  the  ‘ Long-handed.'  Xerxes,  as  he  is  represented 
by  Herodotus,  was  cruel,  vain,  cowardly,  and  of  feeble 
understanding.  The  great  event  of  his  reign  is  the  in- 
vasion of  Greece  with  his  enormous  army  and  fleet,  of 
which  we  have  in  Herodotus  (books  vii.-ix.)  a most  minute 
account.  The  historian  lived  soon  enough  alter  the  event 
to  he  able  to  collect  trustworthy  materials,  and  that  he 
spared  no  pain*  is  evident  from  his  work.  Much  has  been 
said  on  the  large  numbers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  Xerxes, 
as  stated  by  Herodotus ; but,  incredible  as  they  seem  at  first 
sight,  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  whole  imitative  of 
the  historian  will  remove  much  of  the  doubt;  at  any 
rate,  if  the  numbers  are  exaggerated,  it  is  clear  that  He- 
rodotus only  followed  his  authorities. 

XERXES  II.,  king  of  Persia,  succeeded  his  father  Ar- 
taxerxes, the  Long-handed,  n.c.  425.  He  wa*  lu^assinated 
after  a short  reign  of  a year,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts. two  months,  by  Sogdianus,  who  succeeded  him. 

XIMK'NIA,  a genu*  of  plant*  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Olacaceee.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Francis 
Ximenes,  a Spanish  monk,  who  published  a work  on  the 
plant*  and  animal*  of  New  Spain.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  trees  or  shrubs,  usually  armed  with  spine*,  and 
having  alternate,  ovate,  or  lanceolate  exstipulate  leaves. 
The  calyx  is  small,  permanent,  and  4-cleft;  the  petals  4, 
hairy  inside  and  conniving  at  the  base,  valvate  in  {estiva- 
tion*; the  stamens  eight,  with  capillaiy  filaments;  the 
anthers  2-celled,  fixed  by  the  base  ; the  ovary  4-celledand 
4-seeded ; the  fruit  ft  drupe,  with  one  cell  and  a single 
set'll  arising  from  abortion.  There  are  four  species, 
natives  of  America ; the  most  remarkable  is  the  X.  ame- 
rirana.  It  has  spiny  branches,  oblong  entire  leaves,  the 
peduncles  axillary  and  umbellate,  the  lower  ones  changed 
into  spines.  This  plant  is  a shrub,  attaining  a height  of 
about  fifteen  feet,  and  is  a native  of  South  America.  It 
produces  a yellow  fruit  about  the  size  of  a pigeons  egg, 
which  has  a sweet  acid  taste,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 
The  flowers  are  small,  of  a greenish  yellow  colour  inside, 
and  sweet-scented.  De  Candolle  describes  two  varieties  : 
one  growing  in  Brazil,  with  ovate  leaves;  the  other,  in 
Guiana,  with  oblong  leaves.  (Don’s  Miller;  Burnett’s 
Outline*.) 

XIME'NEZ,  CARDINAL.  [Cisneros.] 

XI 'PHI AS  (li+iac),  the  Sword-fish,  sn  inhabitant  of  the 
Meditenanean  and  Atlantic,  occasionally  visiting  our  coast, 
is  a fish  of  the  mackerel  tribe,  remarkable  for  its  elongated 
upper  jaw,  which  forms  a sword-like  weapon,  whence  its 
name.  It  measures  from  10  to  15  feet  in  length.  Its  body 
is  lengthy  and  covered  with  minute  scales,  the  sword 
forming  £ths  of  its  length.  On  it*  back  it  bears  a single 
long  elevated  dorsal  fin.  There  arc  no  central  fins.  The 
tail  i*  keeled.  The  lower  jaw  is  sharp;  the  mouth  without 
teeth.  The  upper  part  of  the  fish  is  bluish  black  merging 
into  silver  below. 

The  sword-fish  is  said  to  attack  the  whale,  wounding  it 
with  its  beak.  There  are  many  well  authenticated  in- 
stances of  the  planks  of  ships  being  perforated  by  the 
upper  jaw  of  this  powerful  creature,  which  it  has  been 
supposed  occasionally  attacks  the  hull*  of  ship*  in  mistake 
for  the  whale.  Specimens  of  ship's  timbers  penetrated  by 
its  sword  are  preserved  in  many  mansions.  The  Xiphias 
is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Hitt.  Animal.,  viii.  19),  who 
notices  the  fact  of  its  striking  vessels.  The  young  fish 
is  said  to  be  good  eating.  When  very  young  the  body  is 
covered  with  small  tubercles,  which  disappear  before  it 
attains  the  length  of  three  feet. 

(See  Yarrell’s  British  lushes;  and  Cuvier  and  Valen- 
cienne’s  Hist.  Nat.  ties  Poissons,  vol.  viii.) 

XITH1AS,  a name  for  the  constellation  Dorado. 

XI PI II LINUS,  JOANNES  :£*«A7> «.<;),  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  was  of  a noble  family  of  Trebizond.  In 
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1066  he  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople : he  died 
in  107").  This  Xiphiiinus  has  often  been  confounded  with 
his  nephew.  He  is  the  author  of  an  • Oration  on  the 
Adoration  of  the  Cross,’  which  was  first  published,  in 
Greek  and  with  a Latin  version,  in  G reiser's  work  on  the 
Cross,  Ingolstadt,  1616,  fol.  Some  other  works  of  less  im- 
portance are  attributed  to  him,  among  which  are  three 
Constitutions  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  two  of 
which  refer  to  betrothment,  and  are  in  the  * Jus  Graeco- 
Romanum’  of  Leunclavius. 

XIPHILI'NUS,  JOANNES,  of  Trapezus  (Trebizondi, 
was  the  nephew  of  the  Patriarch  Xiphiiinus.  Al  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Michael  Dueas,  whose  reign  ended 
a. d.  1070,  he  made  an  Epitome  of  the  history  of  Dion 
Ca-sHiu9.  The  Epitome,  as  we  now  have  it,  commences 
at  the  thirty-fifth  book,  and  goes  down  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  Sevems,  a.d.  235.  His  work  is  not  distributed 
like  the  original,  but  is  divided  into  sections  [rpiifiara  ), 
each  of  which  comprises  the  history  of  an  emperor.  We 
can  judge  of  his  work  by  comparing  it  with  those  parts  of 
Dion  which  are  extant.  He  generally  keeps  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  author,  but  he  omits  what  he  considers  not  es- 
sential to  the  narrative.  He  has  also  generally  omitted  to 
mention  the  consuls,  who  are  always  recorded  in  the  extant 
books  of  Dion,  and  thus  he  has  done  much  towards  confusing 
the  chronology  of  the  period.  Like  all  other  epitomes,  it 
destroys  the  character  of  the  original  work : and  it  is  worth- 
less except  as  supplying  the  main  historical  facts  of  the 
large  part  of  Dion  which  is  lost.  Xiphiiinus  was  a Chris- 
tian. The  first  edition  of  Xiphiiinus  was  by  R.  Stephens, 
Paris,  1551,  4to. ; and  in  the  same  year  Stephens  printed 
the  Latin  version  of  G.  Blanc.  The  edition  of  H.  Stephens 
appeared  in  1592,  fob,  with  Blanc's  translation,  revised  by 
Xylander.  There  is  an  English  translation  by  Maiming, 
London.  1704,  Rvo.,  of  the  ‘Epitome'  of  Xiphiiinus. 

XIPHORHYNCHU8.  written  by  Mr.  Swainson  Zipho- 
rhynchus,  a subgenus  of  Certhiancr , or  True  Crecj/ers, 
according  to  that  zoologist. 

Subgeneric  Character. — Bill  lengthened,  slender ; both 
mandibles  considerably  curved,  typically  falcated ; the  sides 
compressed  from  the  nostrils.  Wings  rather  lengthened  ; 
the  second  quill  hardly  shorter  than  the  third.  Tar&us 
short,  slender,  of  equal  length  with  the  two  external  toes. 
Hinder  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus.  Tongue  cartilaginous, 
fiat,  as  long  as  the  bill. 

Example,  Xiphorhynchus  procure  us. 

XiPHOSOLMA,  Fitzingers  name  for  a genus  of  Ser- 
pents. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  his  fifth  section  of  the  great  genus 
Boa  consists  of  those  species  which  want  fossets  or  little 
pits  on  the  jaws,  and  have  the  muzzle  furnished  with  slightly 
prominent  plates  cut  obliquely  from  behind  forwards,  anti 
truncated  at  the  end  so  as  to  terminate  in  a wedge.  Their 
body  is  very  much  compressed.  And  their  back  carinated. 
He  observes  that  these  are  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  may  afford  ground  for  including  them  in  a distinct 
subgenus. 

Tne  species  which  he  quotes  are  the  Boa  carinata  of 
Schneider,  or  ocellata  of  Oppel ; and  the  Boa  vijterina  of 
Shaw  (Russel,  pi.  iv.).  These  two  subdivisions  form,  he 
adds,  the  genus  Xiphosoma  of  Fitzinger,  Cenchris  of 
Gray. 

XIPHOSU'RA,  the  name  by  which  M.  Milne  Edwards 
designates  a subclass  of  crustaceans,  which  he  arranges  at 
the  end  of  his  system  and  next  to  the  Suctorial  Chus- 

TACKAMS. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  the  singular  animals 
which  compose  this  small  group  are  so  remote  from  nil 
the  other  crustaceans,  that  some  naturalists  have  been  in- 
clined to  exclude  them  altogether  from  that  class,  and 
arrange  them  among  the  Araciinida,  and  that  in  entirely- 
rejecting  this  opinion  it  becomes  necessary  to  isolate  them 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  form  a particular  subclass, 
which  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Brancriopoda  and 
that  of  the  Trilobitim,  but  is  distinguished  from  those 
crustaceans  and  all  the  other  animals  of  the  same  class 
by  the  character  of  its  organization.  The  natural  position 
then  of  these  Xiphosures  should,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Milne  Edwards,  have  been  near  the  Branchiopods,  but  lie 
has  preferred  the  place  which  he  has  assigned  to  them,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  break  the  connection  which  unites 
all  the  Maxillated  Crustaceans. 


Organization. 

'Hie  bttdy  of  these  animals  is  described  by  M.  Milne 
Edwards  as  composed  of  three  portions — a cephaht-ihomi, 
an  abdomen,  and  a tail ; the  two  first  poll  ions  are  each 
covered  by  a honiv  shield,  and  the  third  assumes  the  form 
of  a long  stiletto.  The  ceph  alo-th^racic  buckler , which  re- 
presents the  carapace  of  Apus  [Binoculub]  and  of  Ihe 
superior  crustaceans,  is  the  largest ; it  is  convex  above, 
concave  below,  ami  rounded  in  front  and  on  the  sides, 
whilst  posteriorly  it  is  deeply  notched  for  the  reception  of 
the  base  of  the  abdomen.  On  its  upper  surface  is  an  un- 
equal space,  slightly  or  not  at  all  com  ex.  which  is  circum- 
scribed in  front  and  on  the  sides  by  two  curved  crests, 
and  occupies  behind  the  whole  length  of  the  straight  por- 
tion of  the  posterior  border  articulated  with  the  abdomen. 
This  space,  which  may  he  termed  the  occipital  region,  is 
subdivided  longitudinally  into  three  lobes  by  two  furrows 
which  curve  inwards  anteriorly  ; and  on  the  median  lobe 
may  be  also  remarked  a median  ridge  or  elevation  more  or 
leas  distinct,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  is  a small 
smooth  tubercle  having  the  aspect  of  a t lemma,  and  on 
each  side  of  which  in  fact  is  a very  small  smooth  eye.  This 
conformation  led  Latreille  and  others  to  attribute  three 
s lemmata  to  these  animals.  Towards  the  middle  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  lateral  ridges  which  circumscribe  the 
occipital  region  on  each  side  arc  situated  the  composite 
eyes,  which  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  exhibit  hexagonal* 
divisions  on  their  transparent  cornea.  The  anterior  and 
lateral  or  marginal  region  of  the  cephalo -thoracic 
buckler  forms  in  front  and  on  the  sides  a very  inclined 
plane,  and  presents  nothing  remarkable ; the  only  point 
that  req*  ires  notice  is,  that  posteriorly  it  is  prolonged 
beyond  the  occipital  region,  so  as  to  constitute  on  each 
side  a sort  of  horn  directed  backwards. 

The  second  buckler,  or  abdominal  portion  of  the  body, 
is  much  less  wide  than  the  preceding,  but  long  also,  and 
of  an  inequilateral  hexagonal  form,  whose  posterior  bonier 
is  more  or  less  concave.  Its  anterior  border  is  articulated 
with  the  posterior  border  of  the  occipital  region  of  the 
carapace,  and  its  latero-anterior  edges  correspond  to  the 
oblique  borders  by  which  the  marginal  region  of  the  same 
buckler  is  terminated  behind.  The  latero-posterior  borders, 
which  arc  in  general  longer  than  the  preceding,  form  with 
these  last  a very’  obtuse  angle,  and  present  a series  of 
eightt  teeth  separated  from  each  other  by  six  depressions, 
in  each  of  which  is  inserted  a large  moveable  spine  whose 
point  is  directed  backwards.  Abov  c.  this  abdominal  buckler 
is  convex  and  divided  into  three  lobes,  of  which  the  two 
lateral  are  very  large,  and  the  median  lobe  narrowed 
behind  and  separated  from  the  preceding  by  two  rows  of 
small  depressions.  From  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
border  of  this  second  portion  of  the  body  springs  a long 
styliform  piece,  which,  being  situated  above  and  behind 
the  anus,  should  be  considered  as  the  analogue  of  the 
caudal  ring. 

On  the  lower  aspect  of  the  body  appears  anteriorly  a 
flat  and  triangular  surface,  which  is  on  a level  with  the 
frontal  border ; but  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  cephalo- 
thoracic buckler  is  deeply  excavated  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  feet.  These  last  immediately  surround  the  buccal 
aperture,  and  are  so  disposed  that  their  basilary  joint  per- 
forms the  functions  of  the  mandibles  and  jaws  of  the  ordi- 
nary crustaceans,  whilst  their  internal  branch  is  elongated 
in  order  to  constitute  an  ambulatory'  and  prehensile  mem- 
ber: there  are  six  pairs  of  these  feet.  The  first,  termed 
mandibles  by  Fabricius  and  Latreille,  and  palps  by  Cuvier, 
are  much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  situated  before  the 
mouth,  near  the  median  line:  they  are  inserted  on  an  .un- 
equal membranous  eminence  which  fulfils  the  functions 
of  a Inbmm.  ami  are  composed  of  three  joints,  the  two 
last  of  which  are  disposed  so  as  to  constitute  a claw.  The 
four  following  pairs  of  feet,  or  rather  jcup-/eet,  much 
resemble  each  other,  and  are  each  composed  of  six  joints: 
the  first  of  these  joints  is  very  large,  and  terminates  on 
the  inside  by  a lamellar  prolongation,  armed  with  strong 
spines,  and  performing  Ihe  function  of  a jaw : there  is  also, 
under  its  internal  and  anterior  angle,  a small  moveable 
piece.  The  succeeding  joints  constitute  an  elongated  and 
slightly  compressed  foot ; and  iti  the  females  the  penulti- 
mate joint  is  prolonged  below  the  last,  so  as  to  form  with 
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it  a claw  with  equal  branches:  this  is  sometimes  the  Bame 
in  the  male : but  in  some  species  of  Limuti  this  sort  ol 
hand  is  wanting  in  the  feet  of  the  second  and  third  pair, 
the  prolongation  representing  the  immoveable  finger  not 
being  developed.  The  sixth  pair  of  feet  differs  much  from 
the  preceding:  their  basilary  joint  is  larger,  terminates  on 
the  internal  side  in  a toothed  surface  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a grinding  mandible,  and  carries  at  its 
external  angle  a flabelliform  appendage.  Sometimes 
there  exists  a small  lamellar  appendage  at  the  extremity 
of  the  fourth  joint,  and  the  next  joint  carries  on  its  anterior 
bonier  many  of  those  aubfoliaceous  and  elongated  lamina? 
which  hide  nearly  entirely  the  succeeding  joint,  as  well  as 
Ihe  small  didactylous  hand  which  terminates  it.  Lastly, 
between  the  base  of  these  feet,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thorax,  are  two  small  lamellar  pieces  which  are  obtuse  at 


1 


Liraitlui  Moluccmnuf,  reduced  onefuuitli,  and  *cen  fiura  above. 

a.  Fashion  of  the  two  tmootliryea;  it,  lateral  compmitc  cyan  i c r»  rwpintnry 
aperture*. 

the  end  and  famished  with  spines,  which  Beem  to  he  the 
vestiges  of  a seventh  pair  of  limbs.  The  abdomen  is  hol- 
lowed out  into  a rather  deep  cavity,  which  is  very  ana- 
logous to  that  in  SpA trrnma  and  many  other  Isopoda.  In 
this  cavity  are  lodged  the  abdominal  false  feet  and  the 
branchiee  fixed  to  their  posterior  surface.  There  are.  six 
pairs  of  these  members,  but  the  most  anterior*are  not ’dis- 
tinct, and  are  united  on  the  median  line,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a great  foliaceous  and  nearly  circular  valve,  but 
which  is  truncated  anteriorly,  and  which  entirely  covers 
the  succeeding  false  feet : in  each  half  of  this  operculum 
nre  to  be  distinguished  one  or  two  basilary  pieces  and  two 
terminal  lantime,  which  represent  the  two  branches  which 
ordinarily  terminate  these  organs : one  of  these  pieces, 
situated  near  the  median  line,  is  small,  and  separated  from 
that  of  the  opposite  side  by  a fissure ; the  other  is  very 
large : finally,  on  the  superior  or  posterior  surface  of  this 
first  pair  of  false  feet  the  two  orifices  of  generation  are 
found.  The  succeeding  false  feet  are  eoually  foliaceous, 
and  united  on  the  median  line  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  their  basilary  piece  ; but  the  two  branches  which 
terminate  each,  of  these  organs  are  free  and  more  deve- 


loped. The  internal  branch  is  composed  of  two  joints, 
the  first  of  which  is  quadrilateral  and  elongated,  the  second 
foliaceous  and  oval.  The  external  branch  is  represented 
by  a very  wide  lamina,  which  is  rounded  externally,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  operculum.  The  two  external  thirds 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  basilary  portion  of  these 
limbs  nre  occupied  by  a great  gill  formed  of  a considerable 
number  of  lamina*,  or  rather  of  cutaneous  folds,  disposed 
transversely,  and  piled  one  on  the  othc-r  like  the  leaves  of 
a book.  These  leaves  adhere  to  the  false  feet  throughout 
the  length  of  their  base  or  anterior  border,  and  are  free 
in  the  rest  of  their  extent.  They  are  triangular,  with  a 
curved  border,  and  increase  in  size  from  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  branch  to  its  base,  so  as  to  give  to  this  last  the 
form  of  a pyramid,  the  posterior  ridge  of  which  is  curved, 
the  two  free  surfaces  convex,  and  the  base  rounded.  The 
free  edge  of  each  leaf  is  furnished  with  a small  horny  band 
destined  to  sustain  it,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  their 
extent  these  folds  are  membranous : there  arc  about  one 
hundred  and  filly  of  them  in  each  of  the  first  pair  of  gills, 
and  a few  less  in  the  succeeding  gills ; the  last  has  only 
about  one  hundred  ami  thirty  ^ 


1.  l-fna/w  ninHirtivtfa,  seen  from  below,  r.  froiil  'l  port; ira  of  ttirran- 
|«ux  : b,  anterior  f«*t ; c,  itrmkI  pair  of  frrt ; if.  tUth  pair  of  M ; f,  aluln- 
mco;  /,  opercular  lamina  farmed  liy  the  Hint  pair  ol  fajat*  fret,  and  cover- 
in*  tl>r  Irtanelilfcron*  fret;  jj,  tiranehur,  or  cilia ; h,  ounUl  *t)lel,or*i  tin  id 
proccai.  (Nf.E.)  4-  One  of  the  wre»n«l  pair  of  in  w ft**!.  (M.  K)  8.  One  of 
thr  arcottd  pair  of  Jaw-feet  too  male  Aimalw  Mol  ■««*«*•  (M.  E.)  4 lion 
of  the  hnaeliifcmua  falac  feirt.  A,  bniuW.  6.  Opercular  lamina  of  the 
aldomru  wm  on  it*  interna]  surface,  ami  (howm#  the  orifice*  of  (lie  organ*  nf 
generation.  (M.K) 

The  mouth,  situated  towards  the  posterior  third  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  ceph&lo-thoracic  buckler,  is  sur- 
rounded, as  has  already  been  noticed,  by  the  feet,  Ihe 
basilary  joint  or  haunch  of  which  is  armed  wilh  spines  or 
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teeth,  and  disposed  so  as  to  serve  for  the  work  of  mastica-  i 
lion.  This  apeilure  is  infandibuliform,  and  continued  with 
the  digestive  tube,  which  is  directed  at  first  directly  for- 
ward, then  curves  upwards  and  backwards,  and  proceeds 
in  a direct  line  to  the  extremity  of  the  abdominal  buckler, 
where  it  presents  anew  a small  curvature  in  its  course  to 
the  anus.  The  first  portion  of  this  canal,  directed  forwards  I 
and  situated  below  tire  intestine, constitutes  the  < esophagus:  \ 
it  is  narrow,  rather  long,  and  furnished  internally  with  Ion-  ; 
gitudinal  plaits.  The  stomach  is  represented  by  the  curved 
and  anterior  portion  of  this  same  tube  ; it  is  small  and 
directed  vertically  ; its  walls  are  very  fleshy,  and  puckered 
ironies),  internally;  an  internal  furrow  separates  it 
from  the  oesophagus,  and  its  pyloric  extremity  advances 
in  form  of  a cone  in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  so  as  to 
constitute  a species  of  valvule.  The  third  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tube  occupies  nearly  the  whole  lenglh  of  the  hotly, 
and  represents  the  duodenum,  or  chylific  ventricle:  it  is 
cylindrical,  straight,  and  has  towards  its  ts\o  extremities 
some  transverse  folds  of  the  internal  membrane,  and  more 
or  less  projecting  papillae.  On  each  side,  a little  above 
the  level  of  the  mouth,  are  two  small  circular  orifices,  which 
belong  to  the  biliary  apparatus,  and  its  posterior  extremity 
is  suddenly  contracted  in  order  to  its  continuation  with  the 
fourth  portion  of  the  digestive  tube,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  inlesttnum  rectum.  It  is  very  short,  plaited 
longitudinally  in  its  interior,  and  curved  downwards  at  its 
extremity  in  order  to  reach  (he  onus,  which  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  insertion  of  the  caudal  sword.  The  liver  fills 
in  the  cephalo-thorax  the  space  situated  between  the 
intestine  and  the  muscles  of  the  feet : it  extends  also  into 
the  abdomen,  and  is  composed  of  blind  and  contorted 
canals,  which  are  continued  with  the  excretory  conduits, 
the  four  trunks  of  which  open  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
duodenum. 

The  heart  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Squill  err.  [Stomafods  p.  83.]  It  is  a long  dorsal  vessel 
with  fleshy  walls,  which  present  on  each  side  seven  trans- 
verse apertures  furnished  with  valvules,  and  which  give 
origin  to  various  arteries. 

The  nervous  system  consists  in  a medullary  ring  which 
surrounds  the  oesophagus,  gives  origin  to  the  cephalo- 
thoracic nerves,  and  is  continued  backwards  with  a stout 
chord,  from  the  posterior  part  of  which  the  abdominal 
nerves  spring. 

The  organs  of  generation  open  externally  by  the  aper- 
tures at  the  base  of  the  first  pair  of  false  feet.  In  the 
female  these  orifices  each  communicate  with  an  oviduct, 
which  when  arrived  in  the  thorax  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  ramifications  of  which  constitute  the  ovary 
and  embrace  the  liver.  Ih  the  male , in  place  of  the  vulv/c, 
there  is  a small  cylindrical  penis.  ( Histoire  Xu  turd  If  des 
Crust  arts,  18*40.1 

Such  is  the  statement  given  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  of 
the  organization  of  this  highly  interesting  form. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  ‘Hunterian  Lectures' (1843),* 
has  touched  upon  certain  points,  for  '.hose  detailed  illus- 
tration zoologists  arc  anxiously  looking,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  Professor  states  that  the  Xiphosura , typified  by  the 
Limulus,  or  Molucca  crab,  have  the  head  and  thorax ’more 
completely  blended  together  than  in  the  true  crabs,  which 
they  resemble  in  the  general  form  of  the  body;  but  that 
they  arc  peculiarly  distinguished  from  all  other  Crustacea 
by  having  the  oflice  of  jaws  performed  by  the  first  joint  of 
the  thoracic  logs,  which  surround  the  mouth.  The  large 
cepbalo-thoracic  segment  is,  he  remarks,  protected  above 
and  laterally  by  an  expanded  crescentic  shield  obscurely 
divided  by  two  longitudinal  impressions  into  three  lobes, 
supporting  the  organs  of  vision  on  their  highest  part.  'Hie 
tergal  parts  of  the  segments  of  the  second  division  of  the 
body  are  also  blended,  he  observes,  into  one  trilobate  cly- 
peiform  piece,  their  original  separation  being  indicated  by 
Ihe  branchial  fissures,  and  the  number  of  the  segments  by 
that  of  the  lamelliform  appendages  attached  to  their  in- 
ferior surface.  The  termination  of  the  intestine  beneath 
the  last  segment  of  the  second  division  of  the  body  of  the 
Limulus  proves,  in  Professor  Owen’s  opinion,  and  correctly, 
as  wc  think,  that  division  to  answer  to  the  abdomen  in  the  ; 
Malacostraca  ; but  admitting  the  sessile  eyes  to  indicate  a j 
distinct  segment,  not  more  than  sixteen  segments  can,  he  j 
remarks,  be  determined  by  the  appendages  to  enter  into 
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the  composition  of  the  entire  crust  of  the  Limulus,  in- 
cluding the  sword-shaped  appendage,  which  is  analogous, 
in  the  Professor’s  view,  to  the  last  or  post-anal  segment  of 
the  higher  Crustacea,  and  consists  of  a single  modified 
segment. 

Professor  Owen  then  adverts  to  the  small  Entomostraca , 
in  which  the  number  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  seg- 
ments generally  exceeds  tliat  in  the  Malacostraca , and 
adduces  as  an  example  the  Branchiyus  stagnalis  [Bran- 
chiofooa,  p.  343],  w hich  has  eleven  thoracic  segments  and 
nine  abdominal  m caudal  rings,  besides  a distinct  head  pro- 
tected by  a thoracic  shield.  In  the  Isaura , in  which  this 
shield  is  developed,  as  in  Cyjris,  Daphniat  and  other 
ilutonwstrara,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  form  of  a bivalve 
shell  enveloping  the  whole  body,  the  number  of  thoracic 
; and  abdominal  segments  exceeds  he  remarks  twenty- 
, four, 

! These  and  other  observations  of  the  Professor  relative  to 
| the  segments  of  the  Crustacea  are  highly  interesting  when 
considered  with  reference  to  a race  of  that  class  of  which 
no  living  analogue  exists ; and  he  thus  points  out  the 
value  of  this  part  of  their  conformation  as  applicable  to 
the  subject : — 

‘The  distinction  between  the  Entomostraca  and  the 
Malacostraca  in  the  number  of  the  segments  of  the  body 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  determining  the  affinities  of 
the  antient  extinct  Crustacea  called  Trilobites.  These 
remarkable  animals  were  almost  the  sole  representatives  of 
the  present  class  in  the  periods  which  intervened  between 
the  deposition  of  the  earliest  fossil iferous  strata  to  the  end 
of  the  coal  formation.  They  appear  to  have  been  with- 
I out  antennas  and  feet;  the  structure  of  the  tergal  part 
only  oflheir  body-segments  is  yet  known;  but  these  arc 
grouped  together  to  form  n distinct  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  or  tail.  The  head  is  formed  by  a large  semi- 
i circular  or  crescent-shaped  shield ; the  thorax  consists  of 
1 from  ten  to  fifteen  segments,  and  the  abdomen  or  tail  in- 
j chides  at  least  eight  segments  in  this  Calymene  (Prep.,  No. 

1 208  , in  which  it  is  bent  under  the  thorax,  as  in  the  crab  ; 
the  abdomen,  post-abdomen,  or  tail,  as  the  third  segment 
is  variously  termed,  contains  fifteen  fettered  segments  in 
Ataphui  caudal  US  • the  segments  of  both  thorax  and 
abdomen  are  very  similar  to  each  other,  and  gradually  de- 
crease in  size.  They  are  divided  by  two  longitudinal  far- 
rows into  three  lobes.  The  head  supports  a pair  of  large 
compound  eyes  situated  near  the  sides,  like  the  large  outer 
j pair  of  eyes  in  the  Limulus , which  they  resemble  in  form 
! and  structure. 

( 1 The  Malacostraca  arc  divided  into  two  groups,  accord- 

ing to  the  attachment  of  the  eyes : those  with  immoveable 
sessile  eyes  form  the  Edriophthatma  ; those  with  moveable 
pedunculated  eyes,  the  Podophthalma. 

‘The  lower  organized  or  edriophthalmous  forms  of 
malacostracous  Crustacea  resemble  the  Trilobites  in  the 
non-confluence  and  uniformity  of  the  segments  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  Certain  genera,  as  Scrolls  and 
| Bopyrus,  have  the  tergal  arcs  of  the  segments  trilobed ; 
j but  they  exceed  not  the  characteristic  number  in  the 
j Malacostraca,  and  the  seven  rings  of  the  thorax  are  clearly 
I indicated  in  each  by  the  seven  pain  of  articulated  feet 
which  they  support,  although  these  are  very  small  in  the 
parasitic  Bopyrus.  In  the  Cymotkoa  the  seven  thoracic 
and  seven  abdominal  segments  are  more  distinctly  cha- 
racterized.' 

With  regard  to  the  nervous  system  and  senses,  Professor 
; Owen,  after  alluding  to  Cuvier’s  description  of  that  part 
of  the  organization  in  the  common  crab,  Mr.  Swan's 
illustrative  dissections  and  beautiful  plates  of  the  same, 
and  the  able  display  of  the  corresponding  structure  in  the 
Main  by  Audouin  and  Edwards,  observes  that  an  ana- 
logous concentration  of  the  nervous  system,  but  with  in- 
teresting modifications,  has  been  described  by  Professor 
van  der  Hoeven  in  the  Limulus , or  King-crab,  the  most 
gigantic  form  of  the  Entomostracous  tribe,  and  probably 
the  only  existing  genus  from  which  wc  may  derive  an  in- 
sight into  the  organization  of  the  extinct  Trilobitic  Crus- 
taceans. Professor  Owen  was  therefore  induced  to  put 
the  well-preserved  specimens  of  Limulus  given  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  London  by  Mr.  Boott,  of  Boston,  U.  S., 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Goadby,  the  anatomical  assistant  to 
the  College,  whose  beautiful  dissections  and  preparations 
will  be  found  in  the  museum  of  the  College.  The  details 
of  the  nervous  system  so  displayed,  together  with  the  rest 
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of  the  anatomy  of  the  Limnlus , will  be  published  by  the 
council  of  the  College. 

Professor  Owen  observe*  in  his  lectures  that  the  large 
lateral  compound  eyes  of  this  crustacean  are  sessile.  The 
cornea,  he  proceeds  to  state,  is  divided  into  aconsiderable 
number  of  small  circular  facets,  each  of  which  corresponds 
to  an  ocellus  : and  the  gptic  nerve,  after  its  long  course  as 
a simple  chord  without  forming  a ganglion,  divides  near 
the  eye  into  a pencil  of  fine  filaments,  which  severally  re- 
ceive the  impressions  from  their  respective  ocelli,  of  the 
aggregate  of  which  the  large  lateral  eye  is  composed  : the 
two  small  simple  median  eyes,  which  are  almost  in  con- 
tact, command  the  space  before  the  head  which  is  out  of 
the  range  of  the  large  compound  eyes.  Each  simple  eye, 
he  further  informs  us,  receives  its  distinct  nerve  from  {he 
anterior  apex  of  the  corresponding  cerebral  lobe. 

‘ In  the  sessile  eyes  of  the  Ed  rinphthalma , as.  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Scroll's,’  says  Professor  Owen  in  continua- 
tion, ' the  inner  layer  only  of  the  cornea  is  divided  into 
hexagonal  facets,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the 
conical  crystalline  lenses  of  the  compound  eye.  But  in 
the  TriloCtUs  the  cornea  presents  the  same  subdivided 
surface  as  in  the  Li  mu/ us ; and  the  position  of  the  two 
eyes  agrees  with  that  of  the  corresponding  compound  pair 
in  the  large  existing  Entomostracan.  life  eyes  are  more 
elevated  in  the  Trilobites.  In  the  Asaphus  caudatut  the 
cornea  is  divided  into  at  least  400  compartments,  each 
supporting  a circular  prominence;  its  general  form  is  that 
of  a frustum  of  a cone  incomplete  towards  the  middle  line 
of  Ihe  head,  but  commanding  so  much  of  the  horizon  in 
other  directions,  that  where  the  distinct  vision  of  one  eye 
ceases  that  of  the  other  begins.  In  the  mandibulate  crus- 
taceans, distinguished  by  having  their  compound  eyes  sup- 
ported on  moveable  peduncle*,  the  form  of  the  corneal 
facets  varies : they  are  square  in  the  river  craw-fish,  hexa- 
gonal in  the  hermit  and  common  crabs.  There  is  a conical 
crystalline  lens  behind  each  facet  imbedded  in  a small 
vitreous  humour,  upon  which  the  optic  filament  expands, 
and  each  ocellus  is  lodged  in  a pigmental  cell,  which  like- 
wise covers  the  bulb  of  the  optic  nerve  ; the  cavity  con- 
taining the  compound  eye  is  closed  behind  by  a membrane 
continuous  with  the  inner  layer  of  epiderm,  and  pierced 
for  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  the  Podophthal- 
znous  Crustacea  there  is  generally  a spacious  furrow  or 
cavity,  in  which  the  eye  can  be  lodged  and  protected,  and 
it  is  termed  the  orbit.  * In  one  or  two  species  the  eye-stalks 
project  beyond  the  margins  of  Ihe  carapace.’ 

The  same  acute  observer,  speaking  of  the  organs  of 
digestion  of  these  large  crustaceans,  which  form  the  only 
genus  represented  by  species  which  co-existcd  with  Tn- 
lobitcs,  remarks  that  the  Limuli  differ  from  all  other 
living  Crustacea  in  their  organs  of  mastication,  which  are 
the  modified  hard  joints  of  the  five  posterior  pairs  of  legs: 
the  first  small  pair,  serving  to  bring  the  food  to  the  mouth, 
are  supported  on  a rudimcntal  labrura.  He  refers  to  the 
discovery  by  Mr.  Charles  Stokes  of  a distinct  subquadrate 
labrmn  deeply  cmarginate  anteriorly  in  Asaph  us  platyce- 
phalic* [ Trilobites,  p.  233],  and  remarks  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  this  the  only  known  part  of  the  troplii  of  the 
Tnlobitcs  seems  to  be  made  by  the  entomostracous  genus 
Apt/s,  in  which  however  the  labrum  is  truncated.  A few 
of  the  lowest  organized  Crustacea,  as  Camgcs,  Nymphcm, 
and  Pycnogonon,  obtain  their  aliment,  he  adds,  like  the 
Epizoa,  by  suction.  [Suctorial  Crustaceans.] 

After  referring  to  the  structure  of  the  mouth  in  the 
Malacostracous  Crustacea,  and  pointing  out  that  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  most  simple  in  the  Suctorial  Crustaceans, 
in  which  it  presents  no  noticeable  difference  born  that  in 
the  Epizoa,  the  hepatic  appendages  however  being  more 
localized  and  better  developed,  he  thus  describes  this  part 
of  the  organization  in  Limutus  * — 

* In  the  Limulus  the  mouth  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  great  cephalo-thoracic 
segment ; the  msophagus  is  continued  from  it  in  a very  un- 
usual course  forwards,  and  expands  into  a stomach,  which 
is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  head.  This  organ  is 
abruptly  bent  upon  itself  upwards  and  backwards*  and  is 
continued  by  a gradual  diminution  of  diameter,  as  appears 
upon  an  external  view,  into  the  intestine,  which  passes 
backwards,  with  a slight  vertical  bend,  to  the  base  of  the 
penultimate  abdominal  segment.  When  we  examine  the 
interior  of  the  alimentary  tract,  the  distinction  between 
the  stomach  and  intestine  is  effected,  as  Van  dor  Hoeven 


has  shown,  by  a conical  valvular  pylorus,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  commencement  of  the  intestine.  The 
stomach  is  lined  by  a very  dense  and  corrugated  horny 
membrane.  The  hepatic  mass,  which,  with  the  generative 
glands,  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  eephajo-thoracic 
cavity,  pours  its  secretion  into  the  commencement  of 
the  intestine  by  two  ducts  on  each  side.’  (Prep.,  No. 
477,  A.) 

In  the  heart  of  the  Crustacea,  Professor  Owen  remarks, 
we  may  trace  a gradational  series  of  forms,  from  the 
elongated  median  dorsal  vessel,  to  the  short,  broad,  and 
compact  muscular  ventricle  in  the  lobster  and  the  crab. 
In  all  the  Crustacea,  l|f  reminds  us,  as  in  nil  the  other 
articulate  animals,  the  heart  is  situated  immediately  be- 
neath  the  skin  of  the  back,  above  the  intestinal  tube,  and 
is  retained  in  silu  by  lateral  pyramidal  muscles.  In  the 
lower,  elongated,  slender,  many-jointed  species  of  the 
Edriophthalmoua  Crustacea  the  heart,  he  observes,  pre- 
sents its  vasiform  character : it  is  broadest  and  most  com- 
pact in  the  crab. 

* In  this  aeries,*  continues  Professor  Owen,  ‘ wc  may 
trace  a general  correspondence  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  vascular  as  of  the  nervous  system,  concomitant 
with  the  concentration  of  the  external  segments,  and  the 
progressive  compactness  in  the  form  of  the  entire  body. 
But  there  is  a remarkable  exception  to  this  concomitant 
progress  in  the  Limulus,  indicative,  with  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  instruments  of  loeoniotiou  and  respiration,  of 
the  essentially  inferior  grade  of  organization  of  that  genus, 
which,  as  lias  already  been  observed,  seems  to  be  the  lost 
remnant  of  the  once  extensive  group  of  Trilobilic  Crus- 
tacea which  swarmed  in  the  sea*  of  tne  antient  secondary 
periods  of  the  earth’s  history.’ 

* We  have  seen,’  continues  the  Professor,  ‘ in  the  com- 
pact and  broad  existing  representative  of  those  extinct 
gigantic  Entomoitracans,  that  the  nervous  system  exhibits 
a concentration  of  its  principal  central  mass  around  the 
mouth,  analogous  to  tne  condition  in  the  common  crab, 
but  with  a ganglionic  double  chord  continuing  from  it. 
'file  heart  however  is  far  from  piesenting  a corresponding 
degree  of  concentration  : it  remains  an  elongated  fusiform 
tube,  extending  parallel  with  the  intestine  lrom  the  pylo- 
rus to  the  rectum : it  is  contained  in  a pericardium  with 
thin  membranous  walls,  formed  by  the  central  sinus  of  the 
venous  system,  and  it  receives  the  blood  from  that  sinus 
and  from  the  branchial  veins  by  a scries  of  from  seven  to 
ten  lateral  vertical  slits,  defended  by  valves  as  in  the 
higher  Crustacea.*  An  aortic  trunk  proceeds  from  each 
extremity  of  this  heart.  The  anterior  aoita  is  tlu*  largest, 
and  immediately  divides  into  three  branches.  The  middle 
and  smallest  branch  passes  forwards  to  tlu*  anterior  edge 
of  the  cephalic  shield,  following  the  curve  of  its  middle  line, 
and  supplying  the  small  median  ocelli  in  its  course.  The 
two  larger  lateral  branches  form  arches,  which  curve  down 
the  side  of  the  stomach  and  the  esophagus,  giving  branches 
to  both  those  pails  and  to  the  intestine,  and  becoming  in- 
timately united  with  the  neurilemma  of  the  oesophageal 
nervous  collar.  They  unite  at  the  posterior  part  of  lltat 
collar,  and  form  a single  vessel,  which  accompanies  the 
abdominal  nervous  ganglionic  chord  to  its  posterior  bifur- 
cation, where  ihe  vessel  again  divides.  Throughout  all 
this  course  the  arterial  in  so  closely  connected  with  the 
nervous  system  as  to  be  scarcely  separable  or  distinguish- 
able from  it.  The  branches  of  the  arterial  am!  nervous 
trunks,  which  accompany  each  other,  may  be  defined  and 
studied  apart 

‘The  posterior  aorta  is  chiefly  destined  for  the  supply  of 
the  sword-like  tail  of  the  Limulus:  the  first  part  ol  its 
course  is  wavy,  to  adapt  it  to  the  strong  inflections  of  that 
appendage.  Tire  aerated  is  mixed  witu  the  venous  blood 
in  the  heart,  and  is  propelled  in  that  mixed  condition 
throughout  the  body, in  Ihe  Limulus  as  in  the  lobster.’ 

With  regard  to  the  generative  apparatus,  Professor  Owen 
observes  that  most  of  the  small  hntomostraca  carry  ihe 
impregnated  ova  in  appended  ovisacs,  like  those  of  tire 
Lemaeae.  These  sacs  are  not  developed,  lie  remarks,  iu 
the  Limulus,  which  also  differs  from  the  smaller  Entomos- 
traca,  inasmuch  as  the  ovarian  mass  interbk-nds  ils  lobes 
and  processes  with  those  of  the  liver:  the  oviducts  he 
adds,  form  more  frequent  communications  with  cv  h other 
than  in  the  higher  Crustacea,  but  ultimately  terminate,  like* 
the  vosa  deferentia,  by  two  distinct  but  continuous  orifices 
• Van  dcr  nocrcn  j.|.  2,  f.  J, 
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on  the  back  part  of  the  first  abdominal  lamelliform  ap- 
pendage. 

Metamorphosis. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  has  shown  that  the  Xiphosures 
undergo  in  their  youth  considerable  changes  of  form.  At 
first  there  is  no  .sword-like  or  styliform  tail,  which  in  the 
adult  Limulus  equals,  at  least,  the  rest  of  the  body  in 
length  ; their  abdominal  buckler  is  rounded  posteriorly, 
and  the  last  pairs  of  false  feet  arc  not  developed.  M. 
Milne  Edwards  observed  this  in  the  embryos  on  the  point 
of  exclusion  from  the  egg.  at  which  period  the  abdomen 
supports  only  three  pairs  of  appendages. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits. 

The  Xiphosures  inhabit  the  sea,  and  sometimes  come 
upon  the  sandy  beaches.  They  arc  found  in  the  Indian 
and  Japanese  seas,  and  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  coasts  of 
North  America ; but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  a higher 
range  than  the  44th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  and  seem  confined 
to  the  northern  hemisphere.  Their  food  consists  of  animal 
substances ; and  when  stranded,  they  often  bury  themselves 
in  the  sand  ns  a protection  against  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  is  soon  fatal  to  them. 

Arrangement. 

The  only  genus  is 

Limulus.  Muller. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  Leach,  it  is  true,  has 
restricted  this  generic  name  to  those  species  the  whole  of 
whose  feet  arc  chcliforra,  and  has  proposed  a new  genus, 
under  the  designation  of  Tacky  films , for  those  whose  an- 
terior feet  arc  monodactyle ; but,  he  observes,  it  is  now 
well  known  that  this  last  character  is  only  met  with  in  the 
male  of  certain  Limuli,  and  docs  not  coincide  with  other 
peculiarities  of  structure  of  any  importance,  so  that  it  doe# 
not  appear  a sufficient  basis  on  which  to  found  a generic 
division.  M.  Milne  Edwards  thus  arranges  the  only  recent 
species  known,  five  in  number. 

$ 1.  Species  whose  second  and  third  pairs  of  jaw-feet 
(two  first  pairs  of  Latreille)  are  monodactyle  in  the 
male,  and  in  which  the  moveable  spine#  of  the 
lateral  border  of  the  abdomen  are  of  two  sorts, 
namely,  very  long  and  very  short. 

Limulus  moluccanus. — Description. — Cephalo-thoracic 
buckler  regularly  rounded  anteriorly  in  both  sexes,  and 
above  showing  three  rows  of  small  spiniform  points,  situ- 
ated one  on  the  median  crest,  the  others  on  the  crests 
which  separate  the  occipital  region  from  the  lateral  regions ; 
the  posterior  and  lateral  borders  finely  dentilated.  The 
abdominal  buckler  smooth  above,  and  terminated  by  two 
veiy  short  teeth,  the  internal  border  of  which  is  very  long, 
ana  the  external  border ' comprehended  between  the  point 
and  the  insertion  of  the  last  spine)  very  short ; tooth  of  the 
latero-anterior  border  moderate,  and  situated  towards  the 
middle  of  that  border;  moveable  spines  of  the  latero- 
postcrior  border  moderate,  and  all  nearly  of  the  same  length 
in  the  male  ; the  three  first  rather  long  in  the  female  ; but 
the  three  lart  extremely  short,  and  much  wider  than  they 
are  long.  Caudal  stylet  triangular,  spiny  on  its  upper 
border,  and  slightly  concave  on  its  inferior  surface.  Last 
pair  of  jaw-feet  furnished  towards  the  end  with  four  elon- 
gated appendages,  which  are  lamellated,  flattened,  and 
sublanceolate.  (M.  E.) 

This  is  the  Cancer  moluccanus  of  ( lusius ; Cancer  per - 
versus  of  Rumphius : Limulus  Polyphemus  of  Fabricius ; 
Limulus  gigas  of  Miillcr ; and  Limulus  moluccanus  of 
Latreille. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  Leach's  Limulus 
Lutreilli  probably  belongs  to  this  species,  as  well  as  Li- 
mulus tridentutus  of  the  same  author. 

Limulus  moluccanus  is  apparently  the  Cancer  figured 
by  Bontius  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  ‘ Natural  and  Medical 
History  of  the  East  Indies,’  p.  83,  in  which  he  notices  its 
sword-like  appendage,  and  states  that  if  any  incautious 
fisherman  is  wounded  by  it,  the  pain  is  like  that  caused 
by  a scorpion,  adding,  that  its  flesh  is  not  so  delicate  as  that 
of  the  other  crabs.  The  chapter  is  headed  by  the  following 
verses,  which  refer  to  the  painful  wound  inflicted  by  the 
tail 

• (jqiwj-iU  rmuilit'i  gi-n«.;i  l«Tx  I’aguri 
Disc-  mi'a  rxt'mplit  nioicm  di'Wit 

l>enl*  Icoaiiiu  <[  .os  sui  t tolubilis  infer! 

A Utjo,  ct  pojti*  rrtinet  tot ■ rai.tla  >ru«mn».' 

Limulus  virescens.  M.  Milne  Edwards  states  that  this 


species,  the  female  only  of  which  is  known  to  him,  bears 
a strong  resemblance  to  Limulus  moluccanus , but  is  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  the  conformation  of  the  posterior 
feet,  the  penultimate  joint  of  which  is  extr  emely  short,  and 
surrounded  at  its  base  with  seven  spines,  which,  instead  of 
being  flat,  very  much  elongated,  and  rather  wide,  are 
rounded,  conic,  and  very  much  pointed.  The  four  first 

airs  of  feet  were  broken  in  the  oftly  individual  which  M. 

lilne  Edwards  had  exnmined,  so  that  he  could  not  verify 
the  character  indicated  by  Latreille,  the  namer  and  de- 
scriber  of  the  species,  drawn  from  the  monodactyloitt  con- 
formation of  the  second  pair  {first  pair  of  Latreille).  It 
is  also  worthy  of  note,  M.  Milne  Edwards  adds,  that  the 
cephalo-thoracic  buckler  is  less  convex  than  ill  the  pre- 
ceding species. 

The  same  author  observes  that  the  Limulus  preserved  in 
the  Paris  museum  under  the  name  of  Polyphemus  hetero - 
dactylus,  Lam.,  and  ticketed  by  Latreille,  seems  to  him  to 
be  the  male  of  the  preceding  species ; but  the  absence  of 
the  posterior  feet  prohibits  positive  certainty  on  this  point. 

Limulus  longispina.  M.  Milne  Edwards  notices  this  a# 
a species  closely  approximating  to  Limulus  moluccanus,  but 
having  the  teeth  or  posterior  angles  of  the  abdominal 
buckler  larger  and  more  regularly  triangular ; the  external 
border  of  these  teeth  being  nearly  as  long  as  the  internal 
border,  and  their  base  much  less  wider  than  the  space  left 
between  them,  and  occupied  by  the  caudal  stylet.  Upper 
surface  of  the  abdomen  covered  with  small  spines;  the 
tooth  of  its  latero-anterior  border  large,  and  situated  very 
near  that  which  separates  that  border  from  the  latero-pos- 
terior  bolder;  moveable  spine#  of  the  six  pairs  in  the 
male#  and  of  the  three  first  pairs  in  the  female  very  long ; 
three  last  paire  very  short,  but  sharp  in  the  female.  Caudal 
stylet  triangular,  and  spiny  on  its  borders.  Frontal  border 
of  the  male  strongly  notched  and  sinuous,  so  as  to  appear 
trilobate. 

Locality . — Coasts  of  Japan,  and  probably  of  China. 

This  is  the  Kabuto-gam  (Helmet-crab)  of  the  Japanese ; 
Un-kiie , or  Umi-do-gnme  of  the  Chinese. 

$ 2.  Species  in  which  the  third  pair  of  jaw-feet  are 
cheliform  in  both  sexes,  and  in  which  the  moveable 
spines  of  the  latero-posterior  border  of  the  abdomen 
diminish  gradually  in  length  in  both  male  and 
female. 

a.  Second  pair  of  jaw-feet  monodactylous  in  the 
male.  Caudal  stylet  triangular  and  spiny  on 
its  upper  bolder. 

Limulus  Polyphemus. — Description. — Cephalo-thoracic 
buckler  more  convex  than  in  the  preceding  species,  and 
preserving  for  a longer  period  the  seven  spines  situated  on 
its  upper  surface.  Posterior  teeth  of  the  abdomen  very 
large,  and  representing  an  equilateral  triangle,  or  even 
being  longer  than  they  are  wide  at  their  base.  The 
moveable  spines  of  the  latero-posterior  border  are  mode- 
rate, and  similar  in  both  sexes;  the  three  teeth  of  the 
median  line  project  more  than  in  the  preceding  species, 
nnd  the  caudal  stylet  is  less  long.  (M.  E.) 

Localities. — The  Atlantic  Ocean,  coasts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  Antilles. 

This  is  the  Araneus  marinus  of  Do  Laet ; Cancer  Mo- 
luccanus of  Wormius:  Monoculus  Polyphemus  of  Linnaeus, 
but  he  confounds  under  this  name  both  the  Oriental  and 
American  species;  Limulus  cyclopt  of  Fabricius ; Limulus 
Americanus  of  Leach  ; Polyphemus  occidental  is  of  Iai- 
marck;  and  Limulus  Poli/phcmut  of  Ranxani. 

John  de  Laot,  in  his  4 Novus  Orbia’  (1633),  gives  a very 
fair  figure  of  this  species  in  the  101  h chapter  of  hi#  second 
book,  and  states  that  the  arms  of  the  Indians  (Almouchi- 
quosy)  of  4 Wijngaerden  Eylandt  ’ in  4 New  France’  are 
lances,  clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  which,  for  want  of  iron, 
they  sharpen  with  the  crustaceous  tail  of  the  monstrous 
fish  Signor,  Siguenoc,  or  Araneus  marinus,  by  which 
name  the  Limulus  there  engraven  is  known  to  the  Indian# 
and  Dutch.  De  Laet  gives  a good  description  of  it.  nnd 
says  that  it  loves  the  shallows,  and  is  mostly  taken  in 
mstiiaries,  of  various  sizes,  not  a few  having  a tail  exceeding 
a palm  in  length. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  Limulus  Sotcerhii  of 
Leach  is  a variety  of  this  specie#,  having  the  last  median 
tooth  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  more  projecting 
than  it  is  oidiuarily  to  be  seen  in  adults. 

a a.  All  the  jaw-feet  cheliform  in  the  male,  ns  well 
as  in  the  female : caudal  stylet  rounded  above. 
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Lvntdus  ro'ttndfar/  fa . — Description. — CcphaJo- thoracic  I 
buckler  wider  than  in  the  preceding  species,  less  convex,  ' 
and  deprived  of  the  series  of  small  spines  between  the  i 
great  teeth  of  its  upper  surface,  but  with  a great  number  J 
of  these  spiniform  points  scattered  on  the  occipital  region  ; 
terminal  teeth  of  the  abdomen  short,  and  having  their  in- 
ternal border  about  twice  as  long  as  the  external  bonier; 
the  moveable  spines  nearly  as  in  the  preceding.  Caudal 
stylet  obscurely  triangular,  with  rounded  borders.  (M.E.) 

Locality. — 'Die  Moluccas. 

This  u the  Cancer  tnarinus  perversus  of  Seba. 

Fossil  Xiphosttra. 

The  fossil  forms  of  this  group,  contemporaneous  as  some 
of  them  were  with  the  Trilobites,  to  which  they  bear  so 
strong  a relationship,  are  among  the  most  interesting. 
One  fossil  species,  Limufus  trilobitotd cs,  Buckl.,  from  the 
iron-stone  of  the  coal  formation,  Coalbrook  Dale,  figured 
on  pi.  4G  of  the  ‘ Bridgewater  Treatise/  is  very  trilobitic  in 
appearance,  and  in  the  early  state  of  the  animal,  before 
the  development  of  the  caudal  stylet,  the  resemblance 
must  have  been  still  more  striking ; nor  will  it  escape  the 
observation  of  our  pnlscological  readers  that  some  of  the 
trilobites  are  furnished  with  n long  caudal  appendage. 

f geological  Distribution,  «£c. — Limufus,  as  Dr.  Buck- 
land  remarks  in  the  work  above  noticed,  lias  been  found 
fossil  in  the  coal  formation  of  Staffordshire  ami  Derby- 
shire ; and  in  the  Jurassic  limestone  of  Aichstadt,  near 
Pappcnheim,  together  with  many  other  marine  crustaceans 
of  a higher  order. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  notices  the  numerous  species  which 
have  been  recorded.  That  figured  by  Desinarest  under 
the  name  of  Limufus  Walchii  {Cancer  perversus  of  Walch 
ami  Knorr  is  found,  he  observes,  in  the  lithogiaphic  slate 
of  Solenhofen  and  Pappenheim.  In  M.  Edwards  s opinion 
it  approaches  Limufus  longissimits  more  than  any  other 
existing  species,  hut  appears  to  have  the  lalero-nosterior 
prolongations  of  the  cephalo-thoracic  buckler  less  de- 
veloped, and  the  abdomen  wider,  with  its  latero-anterior 
borders  very  short ; as  to  the  moveable  spines,  they  arc,  . 
he  remarks!  six  in  number,  nnd  are  all  long  and  slender. 

Other  fossil  Limuli  have.  M.  Milne  Edwards  adds,  been  | 
recently  discovered,  not  only  in  this  formation,  but  also  in  ! 
the  muschelkalk  and  the  Jurassic  limestone,  by  Count 
Munster,  who  has  given  figures  of  them  in  the  excellent 
work  of  VandcrHoevcn  on  the  Limuli;  but  M.  Milne 
Edwards  thinks  that  these  fossils  have  not  been  as  yet  de- 
scribed with  sufficient  details  to  enable  naturalists  to  assign 
specific  characters  to  them ; and  he  confines  himself  to 
the  observations  that  Limufus  intermedius,  Munsfr,  found 
at  Solenhofen,  and  Limufus  brevicauda  {brevi-caudatus  f), 
Munst.,  found  at  Aichstadt,  are  remarkable  for  the  form 
of  the  abdomen,  which  represents  a rhomboid  rather  than 
a hexagon,  its  anterior  bonier  being  nearly  confounded 
with  its  latero-anterior  borders.  Limufus  ornatus  of  the 
same  author,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  appears 
to  approach  Limufus  Walchii  closely,  but  presents  a much 
deeper  furrow  throughout  the  length  of  the  caudal  stylet. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  finally  calls  attention  to  Limufus 
trilobitoidps,  Buckl.,  above  mentioned,  remarkable  for  the 
spiniform  prolongations  of  the  lateral  angles  of  the  cephalo- 
thoracic buckler  and  many  other  characters. 

N. B.  Xiphosurns  has  been  used  by  Fit zinger  to  desig- 
nate a genus  of  Saurians  arranged  by  Mr.  Swainson  as  a 
subgenus  of  Anous. 

Xt)RUJ,LO,  or  JORULLO,  is  a volcano  situated  in  the 
state  of  Michoacan,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  in 
19°  9'  X.  lat.  and  101*  32'  VV.  long.  This  volcano  has  risen  | 
out  of  the  earth  in  modem  times ; ami  of  its  origin  we  have  ; 
an  account.  The  Monte  Nuovo  near  Naples,  which  was  . 
formed  in  1338  by  a volcanic  eruption,  did  not  continue  , 
to  be  a volcano,  and  is  at  present  not  distinguished  by  any 
peculiarity  from  other  hills  composed  of  loose  earthy  j 
matter.  The  phenomena  which  attended  the  formation  of 
Mount  Xorullo,  in  1739,  were  collected  by  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  in  1803,  from  the  mouth  of  eye-witnesses. 

Mount  Xorullo  is  100  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  11G  miles  from  the  nearest  active  vol- 
cano. It  is  in  the  midst  of  a plain,  which  is  3430  feet  , 
above  the  sea-level,  ami  it  rises  16811  feet  above  this  plain, 
so  that  its  summit  is  5119  feet  above  the  sea.  The  plain  1 
on  which  the  volcano  stands  is  called  I .as  Playas  do  Xo- 1 
rullo,  from  the  name  of  a wealthy  landed  proprietor, 
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The  plain  on  which  the  volcano  rocc  was,  up  to  1759, 
chiefly  covered  with  sugar  and  indigo  plantations,  which 
were  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  two  small  rivers;  but  it  is 
su;  rounded  by  basalt  rock,  the  structure  of  which  appears 
to  indicate  that  this  part  of  the  country,  at  some  remote 
period,  has  experienced  more  than  once*  the  ejects  of  vol- 
canic eruptions.  In  the  month  of  June,  1759.  a subterra- 
neous noise  was  heard,  which  continued  for  50  or  GO  davs, 
and  was  frequently  attended  with  earthquakes.  At  the 
beginning  of  September  all  was  quiet,  but  in  the  night 
from  the  28th  to  the  29th  of  September,  a terrible  subter- 
raneous crash  put  the  inhabitants  into  such  a fright,  Hint 
they  abandoned  their  houses,  and  took  refuge  on  the 
mountains  of  Aguasarco,  which  surround  the  plain  on  the 
east.  A portion  of  the  plain,  covering  an  area  of  from  22 
to  30  square  miles,  rose  in  the  form  of  a bladder,  and  is  at 
present  called  El  Mai  Paes,  a name  which  frequently  oc- 
curs in  Mexico,  and  is  given  to  such  tracts  as  are  rendered 
sterile  by  the  effect  of  volcanic  action.  The  border  of 
this  raised  tract  is  still  clearly  marked  by  the  fractured 
rocks  which  constitute  it.  Near  the  border  the  raised 
ground  is  not  quite  40  feet  above  the  plain,  but  ns  we  ad- 
vance towards  the  centre  and  the  base  of  the  volcano  it 
rises  gradually  to  more  than  920  feet.  Over  the  surface 
of  the  raised  ground  some  thousands  of  small  conical  emi- 
nences are  dispersed.  Their  summits  are  only  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  above  their  bases,  and  have  openings  on  their 
most  elevated  points,  from  which  a thick  smoke  continually 
issues,  which  rises  from  40  to  GO  feet  in  the  air,  and  in  se- 
veral of  them  a subterraneous  imi.-e  is  heard,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  not  far  below  the  surface  there  is  a hot 
fluid.  Though  the  heat  of  the  air  produced  by  these  va- 
pours had,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  much 
diminished  during  the  last  fifteen  years  preceding  the  visit 
of  Humboldt,  that  traveller  found  that  the  thermometer  rose 
to  183s  when  placed  over  the  fissures  which  discharged  a 
watery  vapour.  In  a line  traversing  the  raised  ground 
from  north-north-east  to  south-southwest,  stand  six  large 
hills,  rising  from  1500  to  108;$  feet  above  the  anlnut  level 
of  the  plain.  The  mo»t  elevated  of  these  hills  is  the  vol- 
cano ot  Xorullo.  It  is  still  active,  and  has  thrown  out  on 
the  noith  side  an  immense  quantity  of  scorified  and  basaltic 
lavas,  which  contain  small  fragments  of  primitive  rocks. 
Up  to  the  month  of  February,  1700,  the  eruptions  of  tins 
volcano  were  very  violent  and  frequent,  but  since  that  time 
they  have  become  less  violent  and  more  rare.  During  the 
fiist  eruptions  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  Qucretaro,  though 
135  miles  distant,  were  covered  with  ashes.  Hum- 
boldt descended  into  the  crater  to  the  depth  of  IPO  feet 
below  the  outer  edge,  but  he  could  not  go  lower  on 
account  of  the  dense  vapours  which  ascended  from  it. 
According  to  his  estimate,  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
was  nearly  180  feet  below  the  point  which  he  reached  in 
his  descent. 

Persons  who  had  observed  the  progress  of  this  volcanic 
formation  from  the  mountains  of  Aguasarco,  stated  that 
they  saw  the  flames  issuing  from  the  earth  over  a surface 
of  more  than  four  square  miles ; that  the  fragments  of  red- 
hot  rocks  were  thrown  up  to  a great  height ; and  that 
through  a thick  cloud  of  ashes,  which  was  illuminated  by 
the  volcanic  fire,  resembling  the  sea  in  violent  motion,  it 
appeared  as  if  the  softened  crust  of  the  earth  was  swelling. 
The  two  rivers  which  watered  this  part  of  the  plain  rushed 
into  the  fiery  vents.  The  decomposition  of  the  waters 
contributed  to  increase  the  flames,  which  rose  to  such  a 
height  as  to  be  visible  in  the  town  of  Pascuaro,  which 
stands  on  a large  plain  37GO  icet  above  that  on  which  the 
volcano  rests.  In  the  small  cones  at  the  foot  of  the  vol- 
cano balls  of  basalt  are  found,  which  are  enclosed  in  bard 
clay  lying  in  concentric  layers;  whence  Humboldt  infers 
that  subterraneous  waters  have  been  very  active  in  this 
extraordinary  revolution.  The  two  riven  above  mentioned 
are  at  present  lost  under  the  lava,  but  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Mai  Paes  there  are  now  found  some  hot-springs,  in 
which  the  thermometer  rises  to  105°  Fahrenheit. 

(Humboldt,  Essai  Politique  de  In  Noucelfe  Espagne  ; 
Vue  drs  Card  if l ires  et  Monument  det  Peuplet  Indigenes 
de  r Ameriqnt  et  Recued  it  Obsecrations  Astronomiques.) 

XV  LANDER,  GUL1ELMU8.  Xy  lander  s real  name 
was  Holzmann  (Woodman),  which,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
scholars  of  the  day,  he  changed  into  the  equivalent  Greek 
form  of  Xylander.  He  was  bom  at  Augsburg,  December 
20,  Ins'’,  of  poor  parents.  lie  obtained  the  patronage  of 
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Wolfgang  Relinger,  a patrician  of  Augsburg;,  who  pro- 
cured for  him  the  necessary  means  lor  prosecuting  his 
studies  till  he  was  received  into  the  College  of  Augsburg, 
where  he  had  a certain  allowance,  which  was  appropriated 
to  a limited  number  of  pupils.  From  this  we  must  infer 
that  as  a boy  he  had  shown  great  talent.  In  1549  he  went 
to  Tubingen,  and  in  l.r>5G  to  Basel.  His  studies  were  the 
mathematics  and  Creek  and  Latin  literature.  Alter  the 
death  of  J.  Micyllm,  in  1358,  he  was  made  Greek  pro- 
fessor at  Heidelberg,  but  he  was  still  very  poor  and  was 
obliged  to  add  to  his  means  by  his  pen.  He  died  in 
February,  1576,  having  shortened  his  life  by  his  excessive 
laltour,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  by  di  inking.  It 
is  the  statement  of  Jocher  that  his  salary  as  professor  was 
insufficient  for  his  maintenance,  and  that  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  work  for  the  booksellers;  but  in  the  ‘ Biographie 
Universelle’  (art.  * Xylander,’  by  Weiss)  it  is  maintained  that 
his  salary  was  sufficient.  If  he  was  drunken  and  extra- 
vagant, it  may  very  well  have  happened  that  he  was  al- 
ways poor  and  glad  to  work  for  money.  In  the  elegiac 
versos  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Dion  Cassius,  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  dedicalory  epistle,  he  complains 
of  his  poverty.  This  dedication  is  dated  November  1, 
1557,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  Heidelberg.  The  greater  part  of  his  woiks  appeared 
after  his  appointment  at  Heidelberg.  Xylander  was  also 
named  by  the  elector  palatine  Frederic,  secretary  to  the 
convocation  at  Maulbrunn,  which  was  held  for  the  settle- 
ment of  some  differences  among  the  Protestants.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  money  for  his  services  from  this 
prince,  and  also  from  the  duke  of  Wiirlemberg.  It  seems 
probable  therefore  that,  with  all  these  means  and  what  he 
received  for  his  literary  labours,  if  he  was  poor  after  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  it  must  have  been  through  his  own 
improvidence. 

Xylander's  works  arc  very  numerous.  A large  part  of 
them  consists  of  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
His  translations  into  Latin  are:— 1,  Plutarch's  Works, 
Basel,  1501-70 ; 2,  Strabo,  accompanied  with  the  Greek 
text,  Basel,  1571,  fol. ; 3,  ‘The  Chronicle  of  Cedrenus,’ 
with  the  Greek  text,  Basel,  1565,  fol. ; 4,  Tryphiodonis.  in 
I^atin  verse ; he  is  said  to  have  made  this  version  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  4,  The  work  of  Michael 
Psellus,  ‘ De  Quatuor  Disciplinis  Mathematicis,’  with 
notes,  Basel,  1556,  Svo. ; 5,  The  History  of  Dion  Cassius, 
Basel,  1558,  fol.,  with  the  Latin  translation  of  Xiphilinus 
by  W.  Blanc,  which  he  corrected  [Xiphilinus]  ; 6, 
‘The  Meditations  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.’  Zu- 
rich, 155s,  Svo. ; Lyon,  1559,  12nio. ; Greek  and  Latin, 
Basel,  1568,  8vo.  To  this  last  and  corrected  edition 
Xylander  added  the  versions  of  Antoninus  Lihcralis,  the 
work  generally  attributed  to  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  and 
which  here  appears  under  the  Latin  title  of  * Historiae 
Commentitiac  Phlegon  Trallianus,  and  Antigonus  Carys- 
tins  ‘ De  Mirabilibus  fln’^iuv  II apaMlt/v  Scvaywyq),  7, 
Diophantus,  with  the  Greek  text.  Basel,  1575,  fol. : this 
work  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  who  made 
him  a present  of  five  hundred  reichst  haler  on  the  occasion. 
Though  the  translation  is  not  free  from  faults,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  great  merit,  considering  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject  and  the  haste  with  which  it  was  made.  8, 
Xylander  made  the  first  German  translation  of  the  first  six 
books  of  Euclid,  Basel,  1562.  This  is  a very  rare  work : 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  had  been  already 
translated  into  German  by  Johann  Scheybel,  Tubingen, 
1555,  4to.  9,  Polybius,  into  German.  10”  The  New  Tes- 
tament, into  German. 

Xylander  commenced  an  edition  of  Pausanins,  which 
was  completed  by  Sylburg,  and  published  in  1583.  The 
Greek  text  of  the  edition  of  Stephanus  Byznntimi*.  printed 
by  Opoiinus,  at  Basel,  1568,  fol.,  wan  amended  by  Xylander, 
but,  an  it  appears,  without  the  aid  of  MSS.  He"  also  super- 
intended the  edition  of  Theocritus,  Basel,  1558.  8vo.t 
which  contain#  the  Greek  scholia  and  notes  by  Xylander; 
and  the  edition  of  Horace,  Heidelberg,  1575,  8vo.’ 

Among  his  other  labours,  he  dree/  up  ‘ Institution?# 
Aphoristiene  Logicae  Aristoteli*.  ita  scriptac  nt  adolescen- 
tibus  propom  commode,  eorumque  ad  Aristotelea  perci- 
piemla  acucrc  ingenium  ct  memoriam  juvare  possint,’  a 
work  intended  for  the  instruction  of  youth  and  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  Deidelberg,  1377,  4to. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  never  seen  the  • Institutiones,’ 
and  con  only  conjecture  that  it  somewhat  resembles  in 


plan  and  design  Trendelenburg's  * Klementa  Logices  Aris- 
totelieac,'  Berlin,  1842,  2nd  ed.  Trendelenburg  however 
has  not  mentioned  Xylander#  work  in  his  preface,  from 
which  we  conclude  that  he  was  either  unacquainted  with 
it,  or  that  it  is  not  exactly  what  we  might  conjecture  it  to  be. 

There  are  other  work#  of  Xylander,  but  the  above  are 
the  principal.  The  Life  of  this  laborious  scholar  deserves 
and  requires  to  be  written  with  more  care  than  it  has  been 
yet.  The  ordinary  accounts  arc  at  variance  with  one  an- 
other : some  of  them  attribute  to  him  works  that  he  had 
either  little  to  do  with  or  perhaps  nothing  at  all ; and 
some  omit  several  works  that  are  undoubtedly  his.  Xy- 
lander was  a man  of  great  ability,  well  versed  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  language. 
He  wrote  Latin  with  great  ease  ami  correctness,  and  his 
versions  arc  generally  correct. 

(Jocher,  All  gem.  Gelehrten  Lexicon,  probably  not  very 
accurate ; Baylc.  Diet.,  art.  * Xylander,'  a very  insufficient 
article  ; Biog.  L'niv .,  art.  ‘Xylander,’  by  Weiss,  is  a much 
better  and  more  complete  article,  and  it  contains  the  re- 
ferences to  the  original  authorities  for  Xylander*!  Life  and 
Works ; Biographical  Diet,  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  art.  • Apollonius  Dyacolus.') 

XYLITE.  According  to  Gmelin,  when  commercial 
pyroxylic  spirit  is  submitted  to  di»t illation  from  chloride 
of  calcium,  a vapour  rises,  which  condenses  into  & liquid, 
which  he  calls  xylite. 

The  properties  of  this  substance  arc,  that  it  strongly  re- 
sembles alcohol ; its  odour  is  like  that  of  aether  and  agreeable, 
and  its  taste  is  empyreumatic  ; its  specific  gravity  is  0-816, 
and  its  boiling-point  about  143°  F&hr. : it  is  miscible  with 
water,  and  burns  with  a white  flame.  The  density  of  its 
vapour  was  found  by  experiment  to  be  2- 177 ; by  theoiy  it 
should  be  rather  lighter.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of 


Six  equivalents  of  carbon  . . . 36 

Six  equivalents  of  hydrogen  . . 6 

Two  and  a half  equivalents  of  oxygen  20 

Equivalent  . . 62 


With  acids  xylite  produces  ethereal  compounds,  which 
have  not  been  minutely  examined  ; and  by  partial  decom- 
position it  gives  rise  to. ryhtic  arid,  xylite nuphtha,  xylite 
resin,  and  xylite  oil:  these  substances  however  have  not 
hitherto  been  very  particularly  subjected  to  experiment. 

XYLOCARPl  S (from  (vXoe,  wood,  and  ro(iTr«'*c.  fruit),  a 
genus  of  plant#  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Meliacett. 
This  genus,  with  Persoouia , has  been  referred  by  Aublet 
and  other  bolanists  to  the  genus  Cara  pa,  which  is  thus 
defined: — Calyx  coriaceous,  4-5-lobcd;  petal# 4 or  5, coria- 
ceous ; stamens  8-10,  the  filaments  of  which  are  joined 
into  a tube,  which  is  toothed  at  the  apex,  and  bears  the 
anthers  on  the  inside  of  the  throat ; the  style  short  ; the 
stigma  broad  and  truncate,  with  a furrowed  margin  ; the 
drupe  diy.  globose,  woody  inside,  4-5-1'urrowed,  4-5-valved, 
4-5-sceded  ; the  seeds  thick  and  without  albumen. 

Carajm  Guianensis,  the  Persoonia  Gvureaides  of  Will- 
denow,  is  a native  of  the  forests  of  Guiana.  It  has  8 or  10 
pairs  of  leaflets,  alternate  or  opposite,  elliptical,  acuminate, 
coriaceous,  and  shining.  The  seeds  of  this  tree  yield  an 
oil.  which  is  extracted  by  the  natives  of  Guiana  by  boiling, 
and  is  used  by  them  for  applying  to  the  hair  and  anointing 
their  bodies.  The  oil  is  thick  and  has  a bitter  taste.  This 
tree  attains  a height  of  GO  feet,  and  the  trunk  is  used  for 
making  masts  for  small  vessels.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  an  apple.  TheCaribbces  call  the  tree  Cara  pa,  the 
Caripous  Y-Andiroba.  C.  Guineensis  is  a native  of 
Sierra  I,eone,  and  the  oil  of  the  nut  is  used  for  making 
soap,  and  lor  anointing  the  body  by  the  natives. 

C.  Moluccensis , the  Xylocarpus  Granatum  of  Ktrnig,  is 
a native  of  the  Moluccas.  It  has  3 pairs  of  oppi*,itc, 
ovate,  acute  leaflets.  It  is  called  by  the  Cingalese  Cadal 
Guild,  and  by  the  Tamuls  Candalarya.  It  has  an  ex- 
tremely bitter  taste. 

(Don's  Miller;  Lindley,  A ’atural  System.) 

XYLO'COPA  (that  is,  wood-cutters),  a genus  of  the  sub- 
family Seopulipides,  Latreille.  or  Anthophorides.  'Flu*  in- 
sects composing  it  are  characterised  by  the  very  Ihirk  coat- 
ing of  hairs  upon  the  hind  legs  of  the  females,  w hich  con- 
stitute pollen-brushes.  The  basal  joint,  of  the  posterior  tarsi 
usually  exhibits  it#  extremity  angularly  produced.  They 
have  no  pollen-plates,  and  the  abdomen  is  destitute  of  a 
ventral  pollen-brush.  The  wing#  have  usually  three  per- 
fect submarginal  cells;  the  third  joint  of  the  antenna;  is 
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frequently  long  and  elevate,  being  very  slender  at  the  base ; 
the  mouth  is  sometimes  considerably  developed.  Notwith- 
standing the  shortness  of  the  wings  and  the  comparative 
bulk  of  the  body,  these  insects  fly  with  much  strength  and 
activity,  and  with  a loud  buzzing  noise. 

The  sexes  differ  considerably  (in  many  cases  i,  both  in 
colour  and  structure  ; the  males  in  some  cases  having  very 
long  antennae,  while  in  others  the  posterior  femora  are 
much  thickened,  and  in  a few  the  tarsi  of  the  interme- 
diate legs  are  furnished  with  curious  brushes  of  hair.  Tile 
face  is  frequently  of  a pale  yellow  colour.  The  female* 
are  usually  of  darker  and  more  obscure  colours  than  the 
males.  They  form  their  nests  in  crevices  of  old  walls  or 
in  hanks  exposed  to  the  sun.  Their  cells  are  composed  of 
earth  ami  are  very  smooth  in  the  inside,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  nest  is  closed  with  the  same  material. 

The  wings  of  the  Xylocopa,  or  (as  they  are  frequently 
termed)  carpenter-bees,  are  most  frequently  (although  not 
always)  black,  with  a fine  purple  or  violet  gloss.  The 
habits,  &c.  of  a French  species,  the  X.  vioiucea , have 
been  carefully  studied.  The  females  of  this  species  appear 
in  the  spring,  and  select  posts,  palings,  &c,  in  which  they 
construct  burrows  from  12  to  15  inches  in  length,  and 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  tunnel  are  covered,  leaving  a narrow 
passage  at  each  end.  Upon  the  completion  of  these  works, 
they  deposit  an  egg  at  the  bottom,  with  a due  supply  of 
pollen-paste  ; the  whole  is  then  covered  with  a layer  of 
agglutinated  sawdust,  formed  during  the  construction  of 
the  burrow.  The  layer  thus  formed  is  made  to  act  in  the 
double  capacity  of  a roof  for  the  original  cell  and  a floor 
for  another  above  it.  In  this  manner  about  12  cells  arc 
usually  formed.  When  the  larva?  are  full  grotvn,  they 
assume  the  pupa  state,  head  downwards,  so  an  to  allow  the 
lowermost  and  oldest  to  make  its  way  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  burrow  as  soon  as  its  wings  are  sufficiently  developed, 
and  which  consequently  occurs  sooner  than  in  those  in  the 
upper  cells. 

The  males  of  some  of  the  large  species,  X.  latipes  and 
some  others  not  yet  properly  described,  have  the  lore-legs 
greatly  dilated.  An  excellent  history  of  the  Xylocopa  is 
given  by  Reaumur  (Mim.,  tom.  vi.,  mtfm.  iv.). 

XYI.OIDINE.  This  name  has  been  given  to  paper 
which  has  been  immersed  for  a moment  in  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  then  washed  in  distilled  water.  The  paper  as- 
sumes the  l'eel  and  toughness  of  parchment,  and  is  so  com- 
bustible as  to  serve  for  tinder. 

XYLO'MA,  a genus  of  fungoid  plants  approaching  in 
character  to  that  of  Splneria.  From  this  genus  it  was 
formerly  distinguished  by  negative  characters,  such  as  the 
sporidia  not  being  external.  All  the  species  which  were 
referred  to  this  genus  are  placed  by  Berkeley  under  the 
genera  Spharia,  Hysteriuni,  Phacidium,  &c.  The  most 
common  species  of  this  genus  are  found  on  the  decaying 
leaves  of  trees,  especially  of  the  sycamore  and  maple,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  frequently  covered  with  black  spots, 

1 he  results  of  the  attacks  of  fungi  formerly  referred  to  this 

genus. 

XYLOME'LUM  (that  is,  ‘wood-apple’),  a genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Proteace®.  The 
rroteace®  arc  placed  by  Lindley  in  his  tubiferous  group  of 
incomplete  Exogens.  The  type  of  this  order  is  Protea, 
which  was  so  named  on  account  of  the  variable  forms  of 
foliage  prevailing  amongst  its  species.  Nor  has  the  .subse- 
quent discovery  of  numerous  genera  and  species  rendered 
this  name  at  all  inappropriate  for  the  whole  family.  Our 
knowledge  of  these  plants  is  entirely  of  a recent  date,  only 
the  species  of  the  genera  Protea  and  Leucodcndron  being 
known  to  Linnreus.  Jussieu  was  the  first  who  established 
this  order,  in  his  ‘Genera  Plantarum,’  and  his  definition  of 
it  applies  to  nearly  all  the  species  and  genera  since  added, 
but  it  is  to  Brown  that  we  are  more  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  this  order  than  to  any  other  writer. 

The  order  Proteace®  possess  the  following  characters: 
— the  perianth  or  calyx  is  d-leaved,  the  sepals  distinct,  or 
cohering  into  a tube  with  a 4-clell  limb ; the  sepals  sub- 
coriaceous,  coloured,  pubescent  externally,  and  valvate  in 
estivation  ; the  stamens  definite,  opposite  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx,  and  generally  exserted  with  very  short  filaments 
from  just  below  tfie  edges  of  the  sepals;  the  anthers 
adnatc,  2-cel  led,  linear,  and  dehiscing  longitudinally;  the 
pollen  is  normally  triangular,  sometimes  elliptic  or  cunate, 
rarely  spherical ; occasionally  there  exist  four  hypogynou* 


scales  or  glands,  or  barren  stamen?,  alternating  with  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx  and  prefiguring  a corolla;  the  germen  is 
free,  often  stipulate,  formed  of  a single  carpel,  the  stvle 
simple  and  terminal,  and  the  ovules  1.  2,  or  many  ; the 
fruit  is  variable,  either  dry  or  succulent,  and  either  dehis- 
[ cent  or  indchisceut,  1, 2,  or  more  seeded  ; the  seeds  without 
albumen,  often  winged,  and  furnished  with  a cliala/a : the 
embryo  straight  and  white,  with  two  or  more  cotyledons, 
the  plumule  scarcely  visible,  and  the  radicle  inferior  and 
short. 

The  species  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  usually  um- 


3 


Xylomelum  pyriforme. 

1.  Uraiith  with  Irnrco  ami  flowers ; 2,  flower  ttparntal ; 3,  fruit  iplit  open. 

bellate  branches,  and  hard,  dry,  divided  or  undivided, 
opposite  or  alternate  leaves  without  stipules,  and  the  cuticle 
often  covered  on  both  sides  with  stomates. 
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This  order  is  very  easily  distinguished  by  the  hard,  dry, 
woody  texture  of  the  leaves,  by  the  irregular  perianths 
having  a valvate  (estivation,  the  stamens  placed  on  the 
lobes  of  the  perianth,  and  by  its  dehiscent  fruit.  Another 
character  by  which  this  order  is  distinguished  from  those 
winch  are  allied  to  it  is  that  the  radicle  points  towards  the 
base  of  the  fruit.  In  this  order  there  is  one  herbaceous 
plant,  the  Symphioncma  jxi/n  datum.  Pubescence  is  very 
general,  and  consists  either  of  a short  impalpable  tomen- 
tmn  or  of  soil  hair*.  The  existence  or  absence  of  this 
pubescence  in  the  leaves  cannot  always  be  relied  on 
i:i  distinguishing  the  species,  but  the  short  tomciitum  of 
the  under  surface  is  of  gieater  consequence  than  the 
spreading  hairs.  In  the  braetcre  and  flowcis  more  de- 
pendence may  be  placed  on  it.  The  external  envelope  of 
this  order  is  coloured,  ami  has  the  external  characters  of  a 
corolla;  hut  Brown  has,  with  Jussieu  and  Adansan,  deno- 
minated this  a calyx,  ‘chiefly  because  the  stamina,  of 
equal  number  v.ith  its  lamina1,  are  constantly  opposite  to 
them,  and  from  the  close  analogy  subsisting  between  this 
family  and  that  of  Thymelcae.  in  which,  I believe,  the 
greater  number  of  botanists  will  allow  that  this  envelope  is 
really  calyx.’  (Brown.)  One  of  the  moi.t  remarkable 
points  in 'the  calyx  is  its  invariable  division  into  four 
leaves  or  segments,  although  it  has  a strong  tendency  to 
irregularity.  In  the  distinction  of  the  genera  the  stamens 
afford  good  characters.  The  deviations  from  the  usual 
structure  of  the  anthers  are  not  many,  but  are  singular. 
In  the  genera  Si msi a,  Cono»peimum,  and  Synaphea,  they 
are  syngencsious,  and  not  only  do  the  anthers  adhere 
together,  but  the  corresponding  lobes  of  these  being,  when 
considered  separately,  entirely  open,  are  so  applied  to  each 
other  as  to  form  but  one  cell  without  a trace  of  any  inter- 
mediate membrane.  This  peculiar  structure  can  only  be 
seen  before  the  calyx  is  expanded.  In  Synaphea  there  is 
a remarkable  structure  of  the  stigma,  in  which  that  organ 
or  the  summit  of  the  style  inosculates  with  the  divisions  of 
the  barren  filament,  which  in  some  species  appear  beyond 
it  in  horn-like  processes,  but  in  others  are  entirely  lost  in 
its  substance.  Amongst  the  fruits  of  this  order  a singular 
circumstance  occurs  in  Persoonia:  'The  ovarium  in  this 
genus,  whether  it  contain  one  or  twoovula,  has  never  more 
than  one  cell,  but  in  seveial  of  the  two-seeded  species  a 
cellular  substance  is  after  fecundation  interposed  between 
the  ovula ; and  this  gradually  indurating  acquires  in  the 
ripe  fruit  the  same  consistence  os  the  putamen  itself,  from 
whose  substance  it  cannot  be  distinguished ; and  thus  a 
fruit  originally  of  one  cell  becomes  bilocular ; the  cells 
however  are  not  parallel,  as  in  all  those  cases  where  they 
exist  in  the  uuimnregnated  ovaiium,  but  diverge  more  or 
less  upwards.'  (Brown.) 

The  following  is  an  arrangement  of  the  genera  of  this 
older,  from  Brown's  Memoir. 

* IndeliHcent  fruit. 

*•  Distinct  anthers. 

***  Anthers  free  from  the  calyx. 

*♦**  Dioecious  flowers.  * 

Aulax. 

Lencodendron. 

***•  Hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Pteruphila. 

Itopogon. 

Proleu. 

Lcucospermum . 

Serruria. 

Mi  met  ft, 

Xiccnia. 

Sorocephuiut. 

SiMtulla. 

A dena  nt  hot. 

Gueviua. 

Brabejttm. 

Cenarrhenct. 

Agaetachyt. 

Sy  m ph  tone  nut . 

bellendetta, 

***  Anthers  adnaic  with  the  calyx. 

Frank! and ia. 

**  Coherent  anthers. 

Simsia. 

Conospernwm. 

Synaphea, 


* Dehiscent  fruit. 

*■  Unilocular. 

*•*  Ovary  2-secdcd. 

Anadenia. 

Grcvilleu, 

JIa /tea. 

Jjcunbertia. 

Xylomelum. 

Or  i tee. 

linpala. 

***  Ovary  4-seeded. 

Knightia. 

***  Ovary  many-seeded. 

Embothrium. 

Oreocallit. 

T'loptcci. 

J Aim  alia. 

Slenocarpua, 

•*  Bilocular. 

Jiiifiksia. 

JJryandra. 

A great  many  of  these  gene: a arc  named  after  bolauLts 
and  patrons  of  botany. 

i Wvenia  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  .fames  Niven,  an 
intelligent  botanist,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  d;s- 
covoiy  of  many  new  species  of  South  African  plants. 
Simtia  was  nunied  alter  Dr.  John  Sims,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  • Botanical  Magazine.*  Franklandia  was 
named  in  honour  of  Sir  Thomas  Fiankland,  Bait.,  who 
has  studied  very  successfully  the  submarine  flora  of  this 
country.  Persoonia  was  named  by  Sir  J.  S.  Smith  Biter 
C.  II.  Persoon,  who  wrote  several  papers  on  cryptogamic 
botany,  and  published  a complete  edition  of  the  ' Sysiema 
Vcgctabilium  ’ of  Linnteus.  Be  lien  dena,  named  after  John 
Bellcndeu  Ker,  who  has  published  many  valuable  papers 
on  botany  in  the  * Annals  of  Botany*  and  the  ' Botanical 
Magazine.'  Gret  illea  was  named  by  Brown  in  honour  of 
the  right  honourable  Charles  Francis  Grcville,  a lover  of 
natural  history,  and  formerly  a vice-president  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Tins  name  will  also  be  always  associated  by 
every  botanist  with  that  of  Dr.  Grcville  of  Edinburgh,  the 
author  of  the  1 Scottish  Cryptogamic  Flora.'  Lambert  in 
was  named  by  Smith  in  honour  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  a good 
botanist  and  a distinguished  patron  of  the  science,  of  bo- 
tany. Knightia  is  a genus  which  was  discovered  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and,  at  Ins  suggestion,  named  by  Brown  in 
honour  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  author  of  many  valuable 
papers  on  various  departments  of  vegetable  physiology. 
Jinnhtia  was  named  by  the  younger  I.inncrus  in  honour  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Dryandrn,  a genus  closely  allied  to 
Hankria,  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Dryander,  a Swede, 
librarian  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  a learned  and  talented 
botanist. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  plants  is  interest- 
ing. They  arc  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  southern 
hemisphere,  an  observation  first  made  by  Mr.  Dryander. 
Their  diffusion  is  very  extensive  in  this  hemisphere,  not 
merely  in  latitude  and  longitude,  but  also  in  elevation. 
They  cover  not  only  the  larger  southern  continents,  but 
are  also  found  in  New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia ; but 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  Madagascar  or  the 
lesr-er  islands  of  the  South  Seas.  In  America  they  have 
been  found  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  Chili,  in  Peru,  and  even 
Guiana.  The  American  specie*  have  more  affinity  with 
those  of  New  Holland  than  of  Africa.  It  may  be  inferred 
that  this  family  of  plants  is  diffused  over  Africa,  as  they 
are  abundant  at  the  ('ape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Bruce  found 
a genuine  species  of  Protca  in  Abyssinia.  Wherever  the 
shores  of  New  Holland  have  been  explored,  an  abundance 
of  ProteaceoiiR  plants  have  been  found,  the  great  mass  of 
the  order  existing  here  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  south-we^t  coast  of  New 
Holland  this  order  forms  a much  more  decided  feature  of 
the  vegetation  than  on  the  east.  From  the  parallel  cf 
the  mass,  the  order  diminishes  in  both  directions,  but  the 
diminution  towards  the  north  appears  to  be  more  rapid  on 
the  cast  than  on  the  west  coast.  The  most  numerous 
genera  are  these  which  arc  the  most  widely  diffused. 
Grevillca,  Hakeo,  Banksia.  and  Persoonia  contain  the 
largest  amount  of  species,  in  the  order  in  which  they  arc 
mentioned,  and  are  found  spread  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Those  genera  which  consist  of  one  or  very  few 
species,  and  which  exhibit  the  most  remarkable  deviations 
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from  the  structure  of  the  outer,  are  the  most  local,  and  are 
foil nd  either  in  the  principal  parallel  or  in  the  holiest 
latitude.  Tin.*  range  of  the  species  of  the  order  is  very 
limited,  and  there  has  been  no  instance  recorded  of  a 
species  of  this  family  common  to  the  eastern  and  western 
snores  of  New  Holland.  Battksia  iiitegrifolia  is  probably 
the  most  widely  extended  species;  but  although  its  range 
of  latitude  is  very  considerable,  its  extension  in  longitude 
is  very  small. 

' The  favourite  station,’  says  Brown,  ‘ of  Proteacerr  is  in 
dry,  stony,  exposed  places,  especially  near  the  shores, 
where  they  occur  also,  though  more  rarely,  in  loose  sand. 
Scarcely  any  of  them  require  shelter,  and  none  a good  soil. 
A few  are  found  in  wet  bogs  or  even  in  shallow  pools  of 
fresh  water;  and  one,  the  Embothrium  femigineum  of 
Cavaiiillea,  grows,  according  to  him.  in  salt  marshes.  Re- 
specting the  height  to  which  plants  of  this  order  ascend, 
a few  facts  are  already  known.  The  authors  of  the  ‘ Flora 
Peruviana'  mention  in  genet al  terms  several  species  as 
being  alpine : and  Humboldt,  in  bis  valuable  chart  of 
{equinoctial  botany,  has  given  the  mean  height  of  Em- 
hothrium  cmarginatum  about  0300  feet,  assigning  it  a 
range  of  only  300  feet.  * On  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
of  Van  Diemen’s  Island,  in  about  43°  S.  lat.,  at  the  com- 
puted height  of  about  4000  feet,  I have  found  species  of 
Embothrium,  as  well  as  other  genera  hitherto  observed  in 
no  other  situation.  Embothrium  however,  as  it  is  the 
most  southern  genus  of  any  extent,  so  it  is  also,  as  might 
have  been  presumed,  the  most  alpine  of  the  family.  Two 
genera  only  of  this  order  are  found  in  more  than  one  con- 
tinent. lihopala,  the  most  northern  genus,  which,  though 
chiefly  occurring  iu  Ameiica,  is  to  be  met  with  also  in 
Cochin-China  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  ; and  Em- 
bothrium. the  most  southern  genus  of  any  extent,  is  com- 
mon to  New  Holland  and  America,’ 

None  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Pro- 
teaccffi  aie  temarkable  for  their  medicinal  properties.  The 
fruit  of  a species  of  the  genus  Guevina  is  said  to  be  sold  in 
the  markets  of  Chili  under  the  name  of  Avel/ano.  At  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  plants  of  this  order  are  most  fre- 
quently made  use  of  as  fire-wood.  For  this  purpose  the 
dry  woody  character  of  their  leaves  peculiarly  tits  them. 
They  are  must  of  them  handsome  evergreen  shrubs,  and 
are  much  prized  by  gardeners,  and  form  a part  of  every 
good  collection  of  plants.  One  of  the  finest  collections  of 
these  plants  in  this  country  is  at  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew,  where  a great  variety  of  this  singular  and  interesting 
group  of  plants  may  be  seen.  The  genera  most  commonly 
found  in  this  country  arc  Grevillea,  Banksia,  and  Dryandra. 
The  iruit  of  the  Xylomclum  pyriforme,  which  the  cut  ac- 
companying this  article  represents,  is  very  hard,  and  is 
known  iu  New  Holland  under  the  name  of  Wooden  Pear. 

Proleaceous  plants  may  be  propagated  in  this  country 
by  seeds,  which  must  come  from  their  places  of  growth. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  filled  with  a sandy  loam, 
and  placed  in  a hot-bed  : when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
should  have  air  given  them.  Some  of  the  species  may  be 
propagated  by  cutting-;,  which  should  be  planted  in  the 
spring  or  summer,  and  placed  in  a hot-bed.  These  plants 
should  not  have  much  water,  nor  he  treated  very  tenderly. 

(Brown,  * On  the  ProtcaceaB  of  Jussieu,'  in  vol.  x.  of 
Linn.  Tram.;  Jussieu,  art.  ‘ Proves,’  in  Dictionnaire des 
Sciences  Nat  u relies ; Burnett's  Outlines  of  Botany;  Lind- 
ley.  Natural  System.) 

XYI.O'PHAGA.  (Pholas,  p.  10S.] 

XYLO'PHAGI  (that  is,  wood-eaters'),  a family  of  insects 
of  the  order  Coleoptera  Tetramera:  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  family  which  usually  precedes  them  (the  Weevils) 
by  the  absence  of  a proboscis.  The  antenna?  are  thickened 
towards  their  extremities,  or  perfoliuted  from  the  base; 
always  short,  and  usually  composed  of  less  than  eleven 
joints.  The  tarsi,  which  in  seme  eases  appear  to  be  5-jointed, 
are  usually  entire,  the  penultimate  joint  being  dilated  in 
some  species  and  cordiform  in  others.  In  the  latter  ease 
the  antennae  are  always  terminated  by  a club,  either  solid 
and  ovoid  or  trifoliate',  .and  the  palpi  are  short  and  conical. 
These  insects  generally  live  in  wood,  which  is  perforated 
and  channelled  in  various  directions  by  their  larv;r.  Borne 
species  are  destructive  to  pines  and  firs,  some  to  olives, 
while  others  feed  on  fungi. 

This  family  is  divisible  into  three  sections. 

Section  I. 

Those  which  have  the  antennae  composed  of  ten  joints  at 


least,  either  teiminated  in  a thick  club,  generally  .solid,  or 
having  three  elongated  plates,  or  forming  a eyhiidrie  and 
perfoliate  club  from  the  base;  the  palpi  aie  conical:  the 
anterior  tibiae  in  the  majority  are  toothed  and  armed  witn 
a strong  hook,  and  the  tarsi  generally  have  the  penultimate 
joint  bi-lobed.  Some  have  the  palpi  very  short,  and  the 
antcniuc  terminated  in  a solid  or  tiilamcllar  mass,  pre- 
ceded by  five  joints  nt  the  least. 

These  Xylophagi  compose  the  genus 

Scotytus.  GeoflVoy. 

In  some  the  penultimate  tarsal  joint  is  bi-Iobated,  and 
the  antennae  have  seven  or  eight  joints  preceding  the  club. 
Seal yt us  proper  ( Eccoptogaster , Herbst)  has  the  antenna 
straight  and  naked,  the  club  solid  ami  very  compressed,  its 
annuli  forming  concentric  constrictions.  .*>.  destructor 
(Hylesinus  scolytus),  the  common  elm-destroying  scolytus, 
commits  great  ravages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
This  insect  docs  not  appear  to  restrict  itself  to  the  elm,  but 
has  also  been  found  upon  the  plum.  Dr.  Hammersehmidt, 
who  has  frequently  observed  them  in  the  bark  of  this  tree 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna),  considers  however  that 
it  differs  slightly  from  the  S.  destructor,  and  teuus  it  S. 
prunt.  Except  iu  being  smaller,  there  appeals  no  other 
distinction. 

The  perfect  insect  or  beetle  is  only  two  lines  long,  and 
the  majority  of  them  are  still  smaller;  its  breadth  is  about 
half  a line,  and  it  is  firm  and  resisting  to  the  touch.  The 
head  and  throat  form  the  principal  purl  of  the  body;  they 
are  black  and  shining,  very  finely  and  thickly  dotted,  and 
the  former  (the  heart)  covered  with  short  yellowish  grey 
haiis.  The  antennae  are  of  a light  pitch-brown,  ending  iit 
a knob.  The  wing-cases  are  obliquely  cut  off  behind,  and 
at  the  base  near  the  thorax  somewhat  hollowed : they  are 
maiked  in  dotted  lines,  and  their  colours  pitch-brown.  The 
abdomen  from  the  base  to  the  apex  appears  as  if  slantingly 
cut  off,  and  is  of  a similar  colour  to  the  thorax  and  dotted. 
The  legs  are  of  a reddish  brown,  and  the  tibia)  dilated.  The 
larva  is  of  a yellowish  white,  and  has  a relatively  large 
yellow  shining  head  and  a brown  mouth.  It  is  from  one  to 
two  lines  long,  and  it  exhibits  a whitish  transparent  swell- 
ing between  the  head  and  the  first  ring  on  the  throat, 
which  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  the  larva  of  this  spe- 
cies. They  confine  themselves  to  the  inner  baik,  foinnng 
winding  and  convoluted  paths  in  it.  Much  important 
matter  upon  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  elm-de»t raying 
scolytus  will  l e found  in  the  communication  of  Audouin 
and  Spence  upon  this  subject,  to  the  respective  Entomo- 
logical Societies  of  Paris  and  London. 

Hylesinus,  Fabr.,  has  the  chib  of  the  antenna;  solid  and 
annulated,  but  pointed  at  the  tip. 

Hylurgus,  Latreillc,  has  the  club  of  the  antenna?  solid, 
globular,  and  annulated.  Hylurgus  {Hylesinus)  ptni- 
perda,  the  Scotch-Pine  Black  Beetle , is  somewhat  shaggy 
and  black ; the  wing-cases  are  pitch-black,  irregulaily 
striated  and  entire  at  the  tips ; thoinx  anteriorly  narrowed  ; 
antenna?  and  feet  brownish  red.  The  larva  is  thick,  cylin- 
drical, milk-white  on  the  middle  of  the  body ; the  head 
dull  yellow,  as  also  the  front  of  the  body  and  the  anal  ex- 
tremity, only  somewhat  of  a lighter  tint.  The  abode  and 
place  of  propagation  of  the  perfect  insect  arc  in  the  pith  of 
the  side-twigs  of  the  pine. 

According  to  Bechstein,  it  bores  through  shoots  of  the 
spruce-fir  when  there  are  none  of  the  Scotch  pine  to  be 
had.  The  eggs  are  laid  under  the  bark  of  sickly  and  felled 
pines,  in  the  bark  of  which  the  maggot  resides,  while  it 
feeds  on  the  stagnated  fermented  juice  which  is  found 
under  the  bark.  The  larva?  feed  on  the  trunks  of  dead  or 
dying  trees,  and  the  beetle  only  places  her  brood  on  healthy 
trees  when  compelled  by  necessity  to  do  so.  In  one  respect 
the  ravages  of  this  insect  do  less  injury  than  those  of  some 
others,  inasmuch  as  it  generally  only  attacks  the  side- 
twigs.  leaving  the  leading  shoot  untouched. 

Cumptocerus,  Dej.  [Camptoceuus.] 

Phtoiotubus,  Latr.,  differ*  from  all  the  rest  in  the  club  of 
the  nntennie  being  formed  of  three  long  filaments. 

In  others  the  tarsal  joints,  apparently  live  iu  number,  are 
entire,  and  the  club  of  the  antennae  commences  at  the 
sixth  or  seventh  joint. 

Tomicus , Latr.,  has  r.o  notches  at  the  rides  of  the  thorax, 
and  the  tibia  are  not  striated. 

Platypus,  Herbst,  has  the  sides  of  the  thorax  notched  to 
receive  the  femora,  and  the  tibiie  aie  t tons  vers  ely  striated. 
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Fossil  specimens  of  this  genus  have  been  found  embedded 
in  amber. 

The  others  have  the  palpi  large,  very  visible,  and  of  un- 
equal length:  body  depressed  and  narrowed  anteriorly: 
the  antenna?  either  2-jointed  (the  second  joint  being  very 
large  and  irregularly  shaped;  or  lU-jointed  and  entirely 
peiToliated  ; tarsi  entire. 

These  insects  are  of  great  rarity  and  very  singular  ap- 
pearance, and  are  also  foreign  to  Europe.  They  compose 
the  genus 

paussus.  Linn. 

Paussus  proper  has  only  two  joints  to  the  antennae,  the 
second  very  large  and  compressed. 

Paussus  spherrocerus.  Professor  Afzelius  observed  a 
dim  phosphoric  light  to  he  emitted  from  the  singular  hol- 
low antenna*  of  this  insect.  (Linn.  Trans.,  iv.  201.) 

HuMorut , Dalm.,  composed  of  a single  species,  appa- 
rently with  ocelli,  and  with  the  antenna?  scarcely  longer 
than  the  head,  and  2-joint cd. 

Cerai  iter  us , Swed.,  has  the  antenna1  10-jointed  and  per- 
foliated.  See  Westwood's  Monograph  upon  the  genus 
Puussus,  in  Trans . Linn.  So*.) 

Seel  ion  II. 

Those  which  have  only  10-jointed  antenna*,  and  the 
maxillary  palpi  do  not  taper  to  a point,  but  arc  either  of 
equal  thickness  throughout  or  dilated  at  the  extremity. 
The  joints  of  the  tarsi  always  entire. 

They  are  divisible  into  two  principal  genera,  according 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  antenna-  terminate.  The  three 
terminal  joints  form  a perfoliate  club  in  the  first,  or 
Post  rich  us.  Geofir. 

Postrichus  proper  has  the  body  more  or  less  cylindrical ; 
the  head  rounded,  nearly  globular,  ami  capable  of  being 
received  into  the  thorax  ns  far  as  the  eyes:  the  thorax  is 
never  less  convex  before,  and  forms  a kind  of  hood.  The 
two  first  joints  of  the  tarsi,  as  well  as  the  last,  are  elongated. 
The  species  is  found  in  old  wood  and  timber. 

P.  aistmr  (Apate  dispar,  Fabr.),  Xyloterus  dispar,  Erich- 
son.  This  Apple-Barn  Bertie  is  very  common  in  Austria, 
but  rare  in  tins  country.  It  i«  termed  dispar  because  the 
male  is  not  only  about  half  the  size  of,  but  differently 
formed  from,  the  female,  bearing  more  resemblance  to 
An  is  dpi  in  hnrticola  than  to  the  bark-beetles  generally. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  black  ; the  extremity  of  the  palpi 
and  antenme  reddish  : the  wing-cases  long,  blackish,  and 
somewhat  hairy  ; the  feet  dilated,  and  of  a reddish  yellow  ; 
the  thighs  black.  The  female  somewhat  resembles  the 
Jjong-hairsd  Burk-Beetle,  Post ric/ius  villosus,  but  the 
wing-cases  are  not  deeply  furrowed,  and  the  spots  not  so 
deep  as  they  arc  in  that  species.  The  male  : as  we  have 
previously  observed)  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  it  has 
chestnut-brown  wing-cases  and  reddish  thighs.  These 
insects  restrict  their  attacks  almost  entirely  to  the  apple- 
I rec.  They  make  no  distinction  between  the  age  or  healthy 
state  of  the  tree,  whether  it  is  young  or  old,  or  whether  it 
may  shoot  out  much  or  little : all  that  they  require  is  that 
it  should  not  be  of  a less  thickness  than  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Having  found  n suitable  place,  the  female 
bores  a completely  round  but  somewhat  oblique  hole, 
penetrating  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  tree  : she  first  goes 
upwards  to  the  side,  and  then  downwards.  I'pon  coming 
iicarthe  bark, she  turns  hack, ami  goes  to  the  other  side  or 
downwards,  forming  a new  path.  These  paths,  leading 
upwards  and  down  wauls,  seldom  exceed  one  inch  and  a 
half  iu  length.  The  minute  particles  of  wood,  or  worm- 
meal,  which  are  ejected,  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
insect.  In  the  case  of  the  pine-beetle,  Postrichus  tyjxh 
graphus  and  ; iniperda,  it  is  stated  by  Bcchstein  to  be 
ejected  by  the  larva*,  but  in  this  ease  it  is  thrown  out  by 
the  beetle  itself.  We  give  the  following  extract  from 
Kollar's  work  ‘ On  Insects  injurious  to  Fruit-Trees,*  &e., 
because  the  facts  are  perfectly  new,  and,  if  correct,  quite 
at  variance  with  the  recorded  habits  of  the  family  : — * At 
the  end  of  the  entrance  the  female  makes  a somewhat  wide 
apartment,  and  lays  her  eggs  in  it  in  a heap : they  arc  of 
0 snow-white,  longish,  and  of  a somewhat  posteriorly 
pointed  form,  from  seven  to  ten  in  number,  and  sometimes 
fewer.  The  path  however  is  previously  pretty  thickly 
covered  with  a whitish  substance,  which  resembles  an  in- 
crustation of* salt.  I consider  this  ns  a kind  of  ambrosia 
on  which  the  hatched  larva  feed ; and  I conclude  it  is 
their  principal  nourishment,  as  I saw  no  passage  or  cham- 
ber in  which  the  eggs  were  laid  without  this  substance,  and 


no  full-grown  larvae  in  the  passages  and  chambers  in  which 
this  substance  was  not  consumed.  As  has  been  stated, 
it  is  whitish,  easily  rubbed  with  the  finger  to  the  finest 
powder,  melts  on  the  tongue,  and  is  without  any  particular 
taste.  1 am  of  opinion  that  the  female  form*  this  substance 
from  the  sap  of  the  tree,  to  which  she  adds  a peculiar 
juice.’ 

Postrichus  typos raphir us,  the  Typographer  Park- 
Pet  tie,  is  perhaps  the  most  destructive  of  the  whole  class. 
It  particularly  attacks  the  silver-firs  ( Picea  pectinata ) ; 
but  when  that  tree  is  not  abundant,  it  will  attach  itself  to 
other  species  of  pines  and  firs.  The  perfect  beetle  is  from 
two  to  two  and  a half  lines  long,  and  from  one  to  one  nnd 
a quarter  broad,  and  hairy.  As  long  as  it  remains  under 
the  bark,  it  is  of  rusty  yellow  ; but  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
changes  to  a brownish  black  colour. 

The  injury  this  insect  does  is  chiefly  effected  by  the 
larva*,  which  destroy  the  sap-wood  ; and  thus,  if  they  are 
numerous,  can  kill  a healthy  fir  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks. 

This  beetle  committed  immense  devastation  in  the  forests 
in  the  north  of  Germany  about  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Postrichus  orthographus,  Duftsch.,  or  the  Spruce-Fir 
Park  Beetle .-  B.  laricis,  Fabr.,  or  the  torch-Bark  Beetle ; 
P.  Pinastri,  Bechst.,  or  lied  Park-Beetle,  require  no  par- 
ticular notice. 

Psoa,  Fabr.,  has  the  body  narrower  than  Bostrichus,  and 
the  thorax  flat. 

Cif,  Latr.,  has  the  body  oval,  depressed,  or  but  little 
elevated  ; ln»t  tarsal  joint  much  longer  than  the  others  : 
head  of  the  males  frequently  homed.  Many  minute  species 
are  found  on  fungi. 

NewoHoma,  Dvsmar.,  has  the  body  long,  linear,  ami  the 
mandibles  robust  and  exported,  iV.  elongata  is  a small 
and  rare  British  species  sometimes  found  under  the  bark 
of  old  palings. 

The  second  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by 
having  the  club  or  tenth  joint  of  the  antenna?  solid  anil 
button-shaped ; the  body  is  elongated,  with  the  front  of 
the  head  narrowed  into  an  obtuse  snout  or  muzzle ; the 
palpi  are  very  small,  and,  as  well  as  the  mandibles,  not 
prominent. 

This  genus  is  termed 

Monotova. 

Monotonia  proper.  Herbst,  has  the  head  as  large  as  the 
thorax,  and  separated  from  it  by  a narrower  part. 

Cerylon , I-'itr.,  has  the  front  of  the  head  produced  into 
an  obtuse  triangle,  the  first  joint  of  the  antenna?  much 
longer  than  the  second ; the  body  nearly  oval  or  parallele- 
piped, and  the  elytra  not  truncate  behind. 

Hie  genera  Synchita,  Helw.,  Physophugus,  Herbst, &c., 
are  included  in  Monotonia,  but  are  not  deserving  of  any 
especial  remarks. 

Section  III. 

The  Xylophagi  of  this  division  have  eleven  distinct  joints 
in  the  antenna* ; the  palpi  filiform,  or  thickened  at  the 
tips  in  some,  or  slender  at  the  tips  in  others;  the  tarsal 
joints  entire.  Those  in  which  the  club  of  the  antenna 
consists  only  of  two  joints  constitute  the  genus 
Lyctus. 

Lyclus  proper,  Fabr.,  has  the  mandibles  and  basal  joints 
of  the  antenna*  exposed.  Diodetmu,  Megerle,  and  Pitonia, 
Herbst,  arc  included  in  the  genus  Lyctus. 

In  some  the  mandibles  are  concealed  or  scarcely  visible. 
These  are  the  genus 

Mycetophagus. 

MycelopJiagus  proper  has  the  antenna*  at  least  as  long 
as  tne  thorax;  body  oval ; thorax  transverse;  nnd  the 
club  of  the  antenna?  commencing  at  the  sixth  or  seventh 
joint. 

Silr anus  has  the  body  nearly  linear,  of  greater  length 
than  breadth,  and  as  broad  as  Hie  base  of  the  elytra;  palpi 
nearly  filiform.  S.  den  tut  us,  a small  flat  insect,  frequently 
found  floating  in  tea  and  coffee,  being  introduced  with  thu 
sugar.  In  others  the  mandibles  are  entirely  exposed  nnd 
|arge ; the  body  often  narrowed  and  depressed.  These 
insects  constitute  the  genus 

Trogosita.  Olivier. 

Trogosita  proper  has  the  antenna?  shorter  than  the 
thorax;  the  mandibles  shorter  than  the  head, and  crossed  ; 
the  labium  almost  square,  and  not  prolonged  between  the 
palpi,  and  the  maxillae  have  but  a single  lobe. 
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Trogosita  mauritunica , Linn.,  n flat  beetle,  four  lines 
Ions,  of  a pitch-black  colour,  found  in  nut*,  bread,  and 
the  bark  of  trees : its  larva  is  known  in  Provence  under 
the  name  of  Cadelle,  and  is  said  to  commit  great  devasta- 
tion on  grain. 

Protlom is,  Latr.  (Mrgagnatus,  Meg.),  and  Pmsnndia , 
Dalm.,  belong  to  this  genus. 

The  reader  who  has  carefully  followed  us  over  the  three 
sections  of  the  Xylophngi  will  readily  perceive  that  La- 
treille  makes  use  of  this  group  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a transition  between  the  Curcilinnidt t and  Cerambyndfr, 
commencing  with  those  which  have  the  club  of  the  au- 
tennee  solid,  and  proceeding  through  those  families  in 
which  the  club  is  less  compactly  constructed,  as  far  as  the 
Trogositae.  In  this  single  character  the  transition  is  cer- 
tainly obvious  enough  ; but  in  other  and  more  important 
points,  as  for  instance  in  the  structure  of  the  imago,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  larva,  it  cannot  be  maintained ; and 
Westwood  is  probably  right  in  transferring  many  of  the 
•Xylophagi,  especially  the  Trogositana?,  to  the  Nt'crophnga. 

XYLOTIIILI  (that  is,  trood-lovcrt),  a section  of  t he 
genus  Scarabeeu*,  I.inn-,  comprising  two  divisions,  corre- 
sponding with  the  families  Dynast  idee  and  Rutelidtg  of 
MacLeay. 

The  Dynaslidee  (comprising  the  Geofrupet  of  Fabri- 
cius)  constitute  an  extensive  series  of  gigantic  insects,  the 
males  of  which  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  various 
singular  protuberances,  boms,  or  tubercles  arising  from 
the  head  and  thorax,  and  often  from  both  those  parts 
(occasionally  giving  the  insect  a very  peculiar  appear- 
ance), and  of  which  the  females  are  destitute.  The  clypeus 
is  small,  triangular,  pointed  in  front,  or  terminated  by  two 
small  obtuse  teeth;  the  Inbrum  is  a broad  membranous 
plate,  entirely  concealed  by  the  clypeus;  the  jaws  are 
very  robust  and  horny,  and  furnished  with  one  or  two 
obtuse  teeth.  The  maxillae  are  either  terminated  by  a 
coriaceous  ciliated  lobe,  or  by  an  elongated  corneous  piece, 
having  one  or  several  acute  teeth  on  its  inside ; the  men- 
tum  is  large,  concealing  the  labrum,  and  of  an  ovoid  or 
triangular  form,  truncated  in  front;  the  prosternum  is  not 
produced  behind  into  a lobe  ; the  tarsal  claws  are  of  an 
equal  size,  and  the  scutellum  is  distinct ; the  elytra  do  not 
entirely  cover  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen ; the  antennae 
are  10-jointed,  with  the  club  3-jointed,  the  central  lamellm 
not  being  enclosed  within  the  two  external  ones. 

The  colour  of  these  insects  is  usually  of  a dark  rich 
brown  or  chestnut  colour.  They  reside  either  in  rich 
vegetable  mould  or  in  the  putrid  detritus  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  trees. 

Oryctes,  Iiliger.  is  a very  numerous  genus,  having  the 
logs  all  nearly  of  the  same  length,  with  the  four  hind  tibia? 
thick  and  crooked.  As  a type  of  this  genus,  we  may  take 
the  common  continental  species,  0.  niuicorni*,  which  is 
frequently  found  in  the  larva  state  in  tan-pits.  The  eggs 
arc  oblong,  about  the  size  of  a grain  of  hempseed,  and  of 
a yellow  colour:  the  larva  continues  in  that  state  four  or 
five  years,  and  then  encloses  itself  in  an  oval  and  very 
smooth  cocoon:  the  pupa  lies  upon  its  back,  and  the 
imago  remains  in  its  cell  for  about  a month  after  it  has 
attaint'd  the  perfect  state.  The  insect  is  about  one  inch 
and  a half  long,  and  the  male  is  distinguished  by  having  a 
curved  horn  upon  the  head. 

Some  of  the  Dynast  idee  acquire  an  immense  size.  The 
Sraraberu*  here  tiles,  Linn.,  an  inhabitant  of  South  Ame- 
rica, is  five  inches  long. 

The  Dynast  idee  chiefly  occur  in  the  tropical  zone,  there 
being  only  six  or  eight  species  found  in  Europe. 

According  to  MacLeay,  the  proportion  of  tropical  to  ex- 
tra-tropical species  may  be  estimated  at  about  eight  to  one. 

The  Rutehdte  consist  entirely  of  exotic  and.  for  the 
most  part,  brilliantly  coloured  insects,  of  a moderate 
size,  having  the  body  “of  an  ovate,  sub-convex,  or  depressed 
form,  and  shorter  and  more  rounded  than  in  the  previous 
family,  from  which  they  also  differ  in  the  absence  of  the 

fieculiar  horns  or  prominences  which  are  present  on  the 
leads  of  the  male  Dynastid®.  The  antenna*  are  Ill-jointed, 
the  club  3-joint cd ; the  labrum  is  exserted  with  the  ante- 
rior margin  coriaceous;  the  mandibles  are  short  and 
horny,  and  more  or  less  exserted  with  ft  notch  on  the  outer 
margin  near  the  tip ; the  maxill®  are  also  horny  and  trun- 
cate, and  with  lour  or  six  strong  teeth  at  the  tip,  with  the 
inside  sometimes  membranous ; the  labrum  is  concealed 
by  the  mentum ; the  elytra  do  not  conceal  the  extremity 


m f the  abdomen;  the  thorax  is  t ransvei se-qundrate ; the 
scutellum  large  and  distinct ; the  niesosternum  is  ante- 
riorly produced  between  the  base  of  the  middle  legs,  the 
legs  arc  robust,  with  the  posterior  femora  sometimes  greatly 
j thickened ; the  claws  of  the  tarsi  are  generally  unequal  in 
1 size,  and  occasionally  divided  : the  clypeus  commonly  cx- 
| hibits  a transverse  section,  dividing  as  it  were  info  two 
I parts  before  the  eyes.  (Westwood.)  The  head  and  thorax 
i are  identical  in  both  sexes. 

I With  a few  ex'*:  ptions,  the  Rutelidfe  are  confined  to 
the  equatorial  regions  of  America, 
j Ffrjodmr,  Oliv.,  composed  of  two  African  species,  Cycfo- 
cephala , Latr.  ( C/mfepa* , MacLeay),  Rutrhu,  Latr.,  /W/tf- 
I nota,  MacLeay  {Ojmngnnthux,  King',  Macraspis,  Mhc- 
I Leay,  Cha^modia,  MacLeay,  Otnelts,  Latr.,  &t\,  belong  to 
I this  family. 

I Two  of  the  most  remarkable  species  are  the  Chrt/so - 
■ phora  chrysM-b/nm  [Chrvsophora]  and  the  Searaberus 
Mncroj'uv,  which  was  depicted  long  since  by  Francillon 
• under  the  name  of  the  Kangaroo  Beetle. 

| XYLOP1I YLLA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
j natural  order  Euphorhiacew.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  shrubs,  with  a hard  and  rigid  foliage.  The  floweis  are 
monoecious.  The  male  flowers  have  a calyx  cut  into  six 
| segments,  three  of  which  are  interior ; there  are  no  petals; 
and  a nectary  composed  of  six  globular  glands.  The 
i calyx  and  nectary  of  the  female  flowers  are  the  same  as 
1 the  male  ; the  styles  are  three  ; the  sligma  is  3-cleft  : the 
fruit  is  a 3-cellea  capsule  with  six  valves,  and  two  seeds  in 
each  cell. 

This  genus  closely  resembles  Phyllanthus.  Most  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  where  they  are 
i known  by  the  name  of  sea  side  laurels  and  love-flowers. 
They  vary  principally  in  the  form  and  character  of  their 
leaves,  and  their  specific  distinctions  are  chiefly  founded 
on  this  character.  These  plants  have  many  of  tnem  been 
cultivated  in  the  stove  in  European  collections.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  and  always 
require  the  employment  of  the  hot-bed.  They  require  the 
constant  protection  of  the  stove  in  winter,  but  in  the  hot 
summer  months  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  if 
taken  in  on  cold  nights. 

XYLO'PIA,  a genus  of  plaids  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Anonaceie.  It  has  a 3-5-lobed  calyx,  with  ovate 
coriaceous  acutish  segments;  G petals,  of  which  the  3 
outer  ones  are  largest : numerous  stamens  inserted  into  a 
globose  receptacle;  from  2 to  15  carpels  on  short  stipes, 
flattened,  1-celled,  1-2-seeded,  sometimes  dehiscent,  some- 
times baccate  ; the  seeds  obovate,  shining,  furnished  with 
an  aril.  About  twelve  species  of  this  genus  have  been  de- 
scribed, all  of  them  natives  of  South  America.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
axillary,  bracteate,  1-  or  many-flowered  peduncles.  The 
wood  of  all  is  bitter,  hence  they  are  called  liitter-troftds. 

X.  frutescens,  Shrubby  Bitter-wood,  is  a native  of  Brazil 
and  Guiana.  It  is  a sluub  about  G feet  in  height,  and  has 
; oblong-lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  with  the  under  stir- 
! face  silky,  the  peduncles  very  short,  and  the  carpels 
smooth.  The  bark  of  this  plant  is  manufactured  into 
, cordage.  The  leaves  and  wood  are  aromatic.  The  seeds 
also  contain  an  acid  aromatic  oil,  and  arc  used  in  Guiana 
by  the  negroes  as  a substitute  for  pepper. 

X.  glabra.  Smooth-leaved  Bitter-wood,  is  a native  of  the 
islands  of  Bnrbadoes  and  Jamaica.  It  has  oblong-ovate 
smooth  leaves,  with  1-flowered  peduncles,  solitary  or  in 
pairs,  and  smooth  carpels.  This  plant  is  a tree,  and  attains 
a height  of  40  feet.  The  wood,  bark,  and  berries  have  an 
aromatic  bitter  taste  resembling  that  of  the  orange  seed. 
Pigeons  feed  on  the  berries,  and  the  flesh  of  these  birds  is 
improved  in  flavour  during  the  reason  they  eat  this  fruit. 
When  fresh  gathered  from  the  tree,  the  berries  have  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  The 
wood  readily  communicates  its  bitter  flavour.  Sugar  sent 
to  this  country  in  hogsheads  made  of  it  could  not  be  sold 
on  account  of  the  bitter  flavour  it  bad  acquired.  Articles 
of  furniture  made  of  it  aTe  proof  against  the  attacks  of 
insects.  Persons  who  work  the  wood  complain  of  the 
bitter  taste  which  it  produces  in  their  mouths  from  the 
dust. 

X.  sericea,  Silky  Bitter-wood,  is  a native  of  Brazil,  in 
the  woods  of  ltio  Janeiro.  It  is  a tree  about  20  feet  high; 
the  branches  arc  clothed  with  a rufous  down  ; the  leaves 
are  lanceolate-oblong,  with  long  points,  smooth  above,  but 
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w Iky  beneath  ; the  peduncles  short,  3-flmvcred,  Ihc  petals 
erect,  outer  ones  oblong-linear,  blunt,  inner  ones  trique- 
trous; the  berries  lew,  a lino  t dry,  smooth,  and  1-valved. 
This  tree  is  called  in  Brazil  Pan  it.  Ernbnrn  and  Pinrtuiba. 
The  bark  is  fibrous  and  tough,  and  is  used  for  making 
cordage  and  cables.  Tire  fruit  is  highly  aromatic,  with 
the  flavour  of  pepper,  for  which  it  might  be  advantageously 
substituted.  Most  of  the  other  species  possess  the  tough- 
ness of  the  bark  and  the  aromatic  properties  of  the  fruit. 

In  cultivation  in  this  country  all  the  species  of  Xrlbpia 
require  a stove  heat.  The  best  soil  for  them  is  a 'sandy 
loam,  or  a mixture  of  loam  and  peat.  They  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  or  seeds ; the  former  will  root  readily 
in  sand  under  a hand-glass;  the  latter  must  be  procured 
from  their  native  countries,  and  sown  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  they  soon  lose  their  vegetative  property. 

i Don’s  Miller;  Burnetts  Outlines;  Lindley's  Xatural 
Si/ftrrtr.) 

XYRICHTHYS,  a genus  of  fishes  allied  to  the  Labnt*, 
or  Wrasse,  which  the  species  resemble  in  general  form,  but 
are  much  compres-iod  and  have  the  head  suddenly  trun- 
cate in  front.  Their  bodies  are  covered  by  large  scales, 
but  their  hands  are  usually  naked.  A species  which 
is  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  inhabits  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

XYRID.VCF.  E,  a natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
bitulley’s  glumose  group  of  Endogcns.  The  species  are 
herbaceous  plants  with  fibrous  roots.  The  leaves  are 
radical,  sword-shaped,  scarious, dilated  and  cquitant  at  the 
base.  The  flowers  arc  arranged  in  terminal  naked  imbri- 
cated head*.  The  calyx  is  glumaceous, 3-leaved ; the  corolln 
petaloid,  coloured  with  three  petals;  the  stamens 0;  3 fertile, 
insetted  upon  the  claws  of  tire  petals;  3 sterile,  alternate 
with  the  petals;  the  anthers  2-ccllcd,  and  turned  out- 
wards ; the  ovary  single,  the  style  bifid ; the  stigmas  mul- 
tifid or  undivided  ; the  capsule  1-cclled,  3-valvcd,  many- 
seeded,  with  parietal  placentae;  the  seed  with  the  embryo 
on  the  outside  of  the  albumen,  and  at  the  end  most  remote 
from  the  hilum. 

This  order  is  united  with  Restiacere  by  Brown  and  other 
botanists,  but  separated  by  Agardh  and  Dcsvaux,  who  are 
followed  by  bin  a ley  in  his  ‘Natural  System.’  In  the  cha- 
racter of  the  seed  it  resembles  Hc.sliacerr,  but  its  flowers 
are  much  more  highly  developed.  As  at  present  con- 
stituted this  order  comprises  only  the  genera  Xvris  and 
Alrolboda.  The  species  of  these  genera  are  found  gene- 
rally in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world, chiefly  in  the  tropics 


of  America,  A in,  and  Africa.  Some  of  the  species  o! 
Xyris  are  found  in  th?  s nrthern  states  of  North  America. 
Of  their  properties  very  little  is  known.  A*,  indicu  is  said 
by  Agardh  to  be  used  ns  a remedy  in  itch  and  leprosy. 
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V luw  found  its  way  into  the  alphabets  of  Western  Europe  i either  a w or  a y to  all  w ords  beginning  with  a vowel, 
through  the  later  Latin  alphabet  from  the  Greek.  The  j Thus  we  have  heard  a child  pronounce  Unde,  Ague*, 
oldest  form  of  the  Greek  character  appears  to  have  had  no  I apple — Yung, Yang,  irap;  ko  that  the  prefixing  a y where 
vertical  stroke,  but  to  have  been  precisely  the  same  as  the  there  was  none,  is  just  as  possible  as  to  drop  a previously 
English  or  Roman  V,  so  that  the  small  character  u dif-  I existing  y.  The  sound  of  y Again  is  heard  where  the  French 
fered  from  the  other  form  only  in  the  usual  substitution  of  write  ll  or  gn,  as  in  rail!ant,agncau ; in  the  Spanish  ll  or 
a curve  for  an  angle.  We  have  said  that  the  letter  Y be-  it,  as  in  Mallorca,  Cortina ; in  the  Portuguese  th  or  ah,  as 
longed  only  to  the  later  Roman  alphabet.  This  fact  has  I in  filha,  Minho : and  in  the  Italian  gl  or  gn.  as  in  Jiglio , 
been  already  remarked  upon  under  X;  and  an  argument  j agneHa.  For  the  interchange  of  y with  g,  see  G;  lor  the 
in  confirmation  of  what  is  there  asserted  may  be  drawn  use  of  s with  the  sound  of  y.  see  Z ; lastly,  for  the  connec- 
frora  the  consideration  that  the  Romans  already  possessed  lion  between  the  sounds  of  j and  y,  see  J and  Z. 
in  their  V the  representative  of  the  Greek  letter.  How  YAKUTES.  [Sibkuxa.1 

then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  that  they  subsequently  YAKUTSK.  [Sibrria.J 

adopted  this  letter  ? The  answer  should  probably  be  this- - Y AUDEN,  THOMAS,  was,  according  to  Jacob,  in  his 
that  the  Greek  character  had  changed  its  power  from  the  ‘ Lives  of  the  Poets,’  the  ' Biographia  Britannico/  and  Dr. 
original  sound  of  oo,  such  as  is  still  represented  by  the  Johnson,  in  his 'Lives of  the  Pools,’  the  youngest  of  the 
Italian  u,  to  a sound  probably  like  that  of  the  French  u,  or  six  sons  of  Mr.  John  Yalden,  of  Sussex,  and  was  horn  in 
even  to  a weak  ».  If  we  traced  the  Greek  letter  Y or  V the  city  of  Exeter,  in  1G7 1 - Anthony  Wood  however,  who 
still  farther  back,  we  should  perhaps  arrive  at  the  opinion  calls  him  not  Yalden,  but  Youlding,  gives  a very  different 
that  it  grew  itself  out  of  a carelessly  written  O.  The  Hebrew  account:  in  his  ‘ Athena?  Oxonienses1  ^iv.  €501 ),  that  wiiter 
character  which  corresponds  to  O,  viz.  y,  already  exhibits  says,  ‘Thomas  Youlding,  a younger  son  of  John  Youlding, 
the  opening  above,  just  as  the  Hebrew  £ does,  compared  sometime  a page  of  the  presence  and  groom  of  the  cfcam- 
with  the  Greek  o.  So  too  the  English  often  write  a capital  her  to  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  a sufferer  for  his  cause, 
O without  joining  the  circle  at  the  top.  To  these  con-  and  an  exciseman  in  Oxon  after  the  restoration  of  King 
siderations  may  he  added  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  alpha-  i Charles  II.,  was  horn  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in 
bet,  which  ended  with  a T,  contains  no  other  equivalent  , Oxon.  on  the  2nd  day  of  January,  1(569  (in  which  parish  I 
for  the  Greek  Y : and  again  the  Etruscans  had  but  one  : myself  received  also  my  first  breath).*  This  account, 
character,  V,  without  any  O.  That  the  introduction  of  the  I though  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  appears  to  de- 
character Y into  Latin  words  has  been  carried  beyond  the  rive  some  confirmation  from  the  existence  in  the  ante- 
proper  limit  has  been  already  remarked  [X]  ; and  we  chapel  of  Merton  College  of  an  epitaph  recording  the  in- 
would  add  to  what  has  been  there  said,  that  in  the  well-  . ferment  there  of  4 John  Youlding,  gentleman,  who  was 
known  Mediccan  MS.  of  Virgil  there  is  something  mis-  | page/  &c.,  ns  in  Wood : he  is  stated  to  have  died  25th 
picious  in  the  fact  that  this  letter  always  overtops  the  | July,  1670,  in  bis  59th  year.  Thomas  Yalden,  or  Youlding, 
other  letters  in  such  a manner  that  the  vertical  shaft  is  of  i was  admitted  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1G90;  ami 
the  same  height  with  them;  and  thus  it  is  possible  that  among  his  contemporaries  there  were  Saeheverell  and  Ad- 
the  horns,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  were  attached  by  a sub-  diaon,  with  both  of  whom  he  continued  to  live  in  friendship 
sequent  hand,  the  manuscript  until  then  having  merely  an  ever  afterwards.  Yalden  made  his  first  public  appearance 
I.  (See  Foggini's  reprint  oflhat  MS.,  and  the  second  line  as  a poet  in  an  ‘Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day/  which  was  pub- 
of  the  copperplate  facsimile  of  the  came  (amadryades)  lishea,  set  to  music  by  Purcell,  in  165*3.  This  was  followed, 
in  Burinann's  Virgil,  vol.  i.,  facing  p.  xxxvi.  of  the  I in  1695,  by  another  performance,  entitled  'On  the  Conquest 
preface.)  of  Namur,  a Pindaric  Ode  inscribed  to  his  most  sacred  and 

In  the  English  language  there  is  a great  tendency  to  use  victorious  Majesty/  He  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  with 
this  letter  at  the  end  of  words.  This  has  probably  arisen  great  applause  in  1094,  and  having  then  entered  into  holy 
from  our  habit  of  giving  a tail  to  the  last  unit  of  the  orders,  he  succeeded  Attcrburv,  in  1G9H,  as  lecturer  at 
Roman  numerals,  preferring  ij,  iij,  if  vij,  &C. ; so  that  to  Bridewell  Hospital.  In  17<K>  he  published  a poem  en- 
plcase  the  eye  and  give  a sort  of  finish  to  a word,  say,  boy,  titled  ‘The  Temple  of  Fame/  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
they,  were  preferrea  to  eat,  boi.  Met.  Before  we  leave  the  Gloucester,  and  was  the  same  year  made  fellow  of  his 
form  of  the  letter,  it  maybe  observed  that  in  yr,  tf,  for  college.  Soon  after  Ibis  he  was  presented  by  the  college 
Mr,  that , the  y has  been  by  an  easy  error  substituted  to  a living  in  Warwickshire,  which  admitted  of  being  held 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  had  the  power  of  th.  along  with  his  fellowship,  and  he  was  also  elected  moral 

The  sound  of  y,  so  familiar  to  the  English  at  the  begin-  philosophy  render,  ‘an  office/  says  the  ‘ Biographia  Britan- 
ning  of  words,  as  in  yes,  young,  yoke,  was  represented  in  nica/  ‘ior  life,  endowed  with  a handsome  stipend  and  pe- 
I.atin  by  a mere  i,  which  however,  when  so  used,  received  culiar  privileges/  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  ho 
from  the  grammarians  the  distinctive  name  of  i consonant,  wrote  another  poem,  in  celebration  of  that  event ; and 
Our  modem  editors  have  for  the  most  part  substituted  for  from  this  time  lie  is  s>aid  to  have  unreservedly  sided 
it  ay.  Thus,  iugum,  or  rather  ivuvm,  which  is  now  written  with  the  high  church  party.  In  170G  he  was  taken  into 
jugum,  commenced  with  a sound  which  is  commonly  held  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort;  and  the  following 
to  have  been  the  same  with  our  initial  y in  yoke.  The  in-  year  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  Some  time  after  this 
sertion  of  the  sound  of  a y before  vowels  is  very  cliarac-  nc  was  presented  to  the  adjoining  rectories  of  Chnlton 
t eristic  of  the  Russian  language,  the  alphabet  of  which  has  atul  Cleanville  in  Hertfordshire  ; and  he  is  said  to  have 
no  less  than  four  characters  which  denote  such  a sound,  also  enjoyed  the  sinecure  prebends  of  Deans,  Harris,  and 
The  English  too  have  a habit  of  expressing  the  sound,  Pendlcs,  in  Devonshire.  Upon  the  discovery  of  what  is 
though  they  do  not  write  the  letter,  whenever  a long  u called  Bishop  Atterbury's  plot,  in  1722,  Yalden  was  taken 
begins  a word,  as  union , unity , useful ; so  that  those  who  tip,  and  his  papers  were  seized  ; but  it  soon  appeared  that 
write  an  useful  contrivance  insert  a letter  at  the  end  of  the  although  he  was  intimate  with  Kelly,  the  bishop*  score- 
first  word  which  no  one  would  pronounce.  In  Anglo-Saxon  tary,  and  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  him,  the  tren- 
the  sound  of  a y was  commonly  represented  by  an  e before  son,  if  it  existed,  was  certainly  in  no  part  of  his  concoction 
a or  o , and  by  an  » before  e or  u,  in  which  cases  the  allied  or  privity.  All  that  is  further  related  of  him  is,  that  he 
languages  of  Iceland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  for  the  most  died  on  the  IGth  of  July,  1736,  having  to  the  end  of  his 
part  employ  a j.  Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  writes  enrl, Bota-  life,  as  Dr.  Johnson  expresses  it,  'retained  the  friendship 
land,  nac,  I'MtUntrd,  eahta,  beod-an , for  earl,  Jutland , you , and  frequented  the  conversation  of  a very  numerous  ami 
Edirard,  eight,  to  bid.  On  the  other  hand,  iett,  ingot  h,  re-  splendid  set  of  acquaintance.*  Besides  the  two  early 
present  yet,  youth.  In  several  of  these  words  the  initial  y poems  that  have  been  mentioned,  he  published,  in  1702,  a 
no  longer  appears  in  modern  English.  But  it  would  be  collection  of  fables  in  verse,  under  the  title  of  4 A&op  »t 
unsafe  to  infer  that  the  change  always  take*  place  in  that  | Court/  which  is  reprinted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Nichols* 
direction,  for  one  who  observes  children  in  their  early  | Collection,  pp.  198-226;  4 An  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Sir 
attempt*  to  speak,  will  find  that  many  arc  apt  to  prefix  i Willoughby  Ashton,  a poem/  l’ol.,  1704;  ‘On  the  Mines  of 
P.C.,  No.  1700.  1 Vol.  XXVII.— 4 N 
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Carbcry  Price,  a poem ‘ A Hymn  to  Darkness,’  in  imita- 
tion or  emulation  of  Cowley,  which  Johnson  considers  to 
be  his  beat  performance,  and  to  be  ‘imagined  with  great 
vigour,  and  expressed  with  great  propriety  * A Hymn  to 
Light,’  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  same  authority,  ‘is 
not  equal  to  the  other;’  a translation  of  the  second  book 
of  Ovid's  4 Art  of  Love and  many  other  translations  and 
short  original  prices.  Many  of  Yalden’s  productions  in 
verse  are  printed  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Dpr- 
den's  (or  Tonson’s)  collection  of  ‘ Miscellany  Poems a 
number  of  them  are  also  given  in  the  more  recent  collec- 
tions of  the  English  Poets,  by  Johnson  and  A.  Chalmers; 
but  some  appear  to  be  lost,  or  at  least  they  eluded  the 
research  of  Sir.  Nichols  (see  his  Collection,  iii.  107,  and 
iv.  198).  Yalden,  who  had  considerable  humour,  is  the 
author  of  a paper  in  prose,  entitled  1 Squire  Bickerstaff 
Detected,  or  the  Astrologicnl  Impostor  Convicted it  is 
a pretended  answer  to  SwilVs  attacks  on  Partridge,  the 
astrologer,  which  he  drew  up  on  Partridge's  application, 
and  which  that  person  is  said  to  have  printed  and  published 
without  any  perception  of  the  joke.  It  is  printed  in  most 
of  the  editions  of  Swift's  Works. 

YALLOFFS.  [Jai.lofks.] 

YAM.  [Dioscokka.] 

YA'MUNA,  or  JUMNA.  [Hindustan,  p.  215.] 

YANG-TSE-KIANG  is  the  name  by  which  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  Asia  is  generally  known  in  Europe.  It 
drains  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Tibet  and  the  central 
provinces  of  China  Proper.  The  source  of  the  river  is  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  about  1830  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a 
straight  line  ; but  as  the  river  frequently  changes  its  direc- 
tion and  makes  very  large  bends,  its  wfiole  course  is  com- 
puted to  amount  to  2'JHO  miles,  and  it  probably  exceeds 
3(XX)  miles.  In  length  it  may  therefore  he  compared  with 
the  Amazonas  (3300  miles)  and  the  Mississippi  (3200 
miles).  Tile  country  watered  by  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and 
its  numerous  tributaries  is  estimated  by  Kilter  to  have  an 
area  of  7-10,000  square  miles,  and  is  equal  to  the  western 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  as  far  east  as  a line 
drawn  from  the  most  northern  corner  of  the  Adriatic  north- 
ward to  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  in  the  Baltic. 

Vjrjter  Course. — The  head-waters  of  this  river  have  never 
been  visited  by  Europeans  and  seem  not  to  have  been 
known  in  China  until  the  emperor  Khanghi  sent  persons 
to  ascertain  them,  ami  wrote  a short  memoir  on  them, 
wnich  has  been  translated  by  Klaproth,  in  his  ‘ Memoires 
relatives  a J’Asie.*  According  to  the  statements  in  that 
memoir,  the  Yang  tse-kiang  rises  between  89°  and  90°  E. 
long,  and  between  34J  and  35°  N.  lat.,  in  the  Dayan  Khara 
mountains,  one  of  the  principal  ranges  of  the  Kuenluen 
system  in  three  branches,  all  of  which  bear  the  Mongol 
name  of  Oolan  muren  ; but  to  the  most  northern  the  name 
of  Nam-tsi-tu  is  prefixed ; that  in  the  middle  is  distin- 
guished ns  Toktonai,  and  the  southern  river  is  called 
Kat-si.  These  three  rivers  run  from  west  to  east  The 
Kat-si-oolan-muren  is  joined  from  the  south  by  a small 
river  called  Murus-ussu,  which  comes  from  the  south-east. 
The  united  stream  preserves  the  name  of  the  last-men- 
tioned river,  which  indeed  seems  to  he  the  denomination 
by  which  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  in  its  upper  course,  is  known. 
Tnc  Murus-ussu  runs  northward,  and  is  joined  by  the 
Toktonai-oolan-muren  from  the  west ; it  then  turns  east- 
ward and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nam-tsi-tu-Oulan- 
muren,  which  enters  it  from  the  north.  We  know  nothing 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  country  watered  by  these 
rivers.  According  to  the  Chinese  maps,  the  Murus  ussu, 
after  being  joined  by  the  Nam-tsi-tu-Oolan-imiren,  turns 
southward,  being  opposed  in  its  eastern  course  by  a branch 
of  the  Bayan  Kh.ua  mountains,  but  soon  afterwards  it 
enters  by  a south-eastern  course  that  extensive  mountain- 
region  which  divides  the  table-lands  of  Central  Asia  from 
the  lowlands  of  China.  As  the  ranges  composing  this 
mountain-region  run  mostly  from  north  to  south,  the  river 
soon  takes  a southern  direction,  and  flows  in  a narrow 
valley,  which  is  enclosed  by  mountains  whose  summits  rise 
far  above  the  snow -line.  In  these  parts  the  river  is  called 
Pho-lai-tahu.  In  this  southern  course  the  river  passes 
the  town  of  Batang  (29°  N.  lat.),  which  is  built  in  an  ex- 
panse of  the  valley  and  surrounded  by  a plain  of  consider- 
able extent,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  and  favoured 
by  a mild  climate  and  a clear  sky.  It  produces  fruits, 
especially  apricots,  grapes,  nuts,  and  melons  in  abundance. 
W here  the  Pho-laoi-tshu  runs  southward,  it  forms  the  boun- 


dary-line between  Tibet  on  the  west  and  Proper  China  oil 
the  cast.  Below  Batang  the  river  continues  lor  some  dis 
tance  its  southern  course  in  the  longitudinal  valley,  but 
after  passing  28*  N.  lat.  it  begins  to  break  through  the 
several  ranges  of  snow-covered  mountains  which  oppose 
its  eastern  course.  Judging  from  the  course  of  the  river 
as  laid  down  in  the  Chinese  maps,  where  it  changes  its 
direction  several  times,  the  number  of  ranges  which  it  has 
to  break  through  must  at  least  be  the  same.  The  valley 
which  its  waters  hnve  scooped  out  across  these  chains  is 
rather  wide  in  the  western  ranges,  so  as  to  extend  in  some 
places  into  moderate  plains ; but  in  the  eastern  ranges  it  is 
a mere  chasm,  which  is  entirely  filled  up  by  the  great  vo- 
lume of  water  brought  down  by  the  river.  In  these  parts 
the  river  is  called  Kin-cha -Liang,  or  the  river  of  the  golden 
sand,  because  small  particles  of  gold  are  found  in  it.  In 
its  course  tlirough  the  mountain-region  the  Kin-cha-kiang 
is  joined  by  several  tributaries,  among  which  the  largest 
is  the  Ya-long- kiang,  which  rises  in  the  Bayan  Kha:a 
Mountains,  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  River,  or 
Hoang-ho.  and  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  principal 
river,  preserving  a distance  of  about  130  or  140  miles  from  - 
its  banks.  The  course  of  this  tributary  of  the  Kin-cha- 
kiang  exceeds  600  miles,  and  the  whole  of  it  lies  in  a nar- 
row' longitudinal  valley  between  snow-covered  ranges. 
Near  102*  E.  long,  the  Kin-cha-kiang  attains  its  most 
southern  point  (26* N.  lat.\  and  near  103*  E.  long,  it  turns 
northward.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Tung-tshuan- 
foo  ! 26*30'  N.  lat.)  it  enters  a more  open  and  wider  valley, 
and  here  it  begins  its  middle  course.  The  upper  course  of 
the  river  is  about  1280  miles  long.  It  runs  about  4G0 
miles  eastward  as  far  as  Murus-ussu,  about  the  same  dis- 
tance southward  as  Pho-lai-tshu,  and  about  300  miles 
eastward  as  Kin-cha-kiang.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
river  is  navigated  in  any  part  of  its  upper  course,  and 
navigation  is  certainly  not  possible  where  it  breaks  through 
the  mountain-ranges  and  forms  numerous  waterfalls,  rapids, 
eddies,  and  whirls.  But  great  quantities  of  timber  arc 
floated  down.  The  immense  rafts  of  timber  which  are 
found  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  course  floating  down  to 
the  provinces  near  the  Pacific  prove  that  this  supply  must 
be  derived  from  an  immense  country  covered  with  forests, 
and  such  a country  is  only  found  on  the  upper  part  of  its 
course. 

Middle  Course. — The  middle  course  of  the  river  lies 
through  a hilly  country,  and  extends  from Tung-tshuan-foo 
to  King-tsheou-foo,  at  which  place  it  enters  the  great  Chi- 
nese plain.  From  Tung-tshuan-foo  the  Kin-cha-kiang 
flows  northward  about  180  miles,  and  then  turns  to  the 
cast,  in  which  direction  it  runs  about  100  miles,  when  it 
is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Min-kiang  or  Ta-kiang. 
and  from  this  place  the  name  of  Kin-cha-kiang  is  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Kiang  (the  river)  or  Ta-kiang  (Uie 
great  river).  The  Kiang  mins  in  a north-eastern  direction 
about  360  miles,  when  it  passes  north  of  31*  N.  lat.,  where 
its  course  is  directed  to  the  east  by  some  offsets  of  the 
Tapa-ling  range,  and,  flowing  in  that  direction,  it  reaches 
King-tsheou-foo,  after  a course  of  about  210  miles.  Thus 
the  middle  course  of  the  river  amounts  to  880  miles. 
Though  the  Kin-cha-kiang  below  Tung-tshuan-foo  runs  in 
a wide  valley.it  is  still  within  the  mountain-region,  audits 
course  is  interrupted  by  cataracts.  We  do  not  know  if  it 
is  navigated  in  this  region  by  barges ; but  it  is  certain  that 
it  is  ascended  by  large  barges  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yan- 
min-kiang,  or  Ta-kiang.  This  tributary,  though  not  one 
of  the  largest,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  because  it  is 
regarded  in  China  as  the  principal  branch  of  tile  great 
river,  and  on  that  account  the  name  is  continued  to  it. 
This  circumstance  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  the  most 
western  of  the  affluents  of  the  Kiang  which  is  navigable. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Sifan,  a branch  of  the  Bayan 
Khara  range,  and  traverses  in  its  southern  course  a rugged 
mountain-tract,  until  it  enters  the  plain  of  Tching-too-foc, 
the  capital  of  Te-tehu-an,  which  is  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  and  which  the  river  waters  and  fertilizes  by 
dividing  into  a great  number  of  anna.  These  arms  unite 
some  distance  south  of  the  city,  ami  flowthrough  a de- 
pression of  the  mountains  to  Kia-t  ing-foo,  where  the  river 
runs  through  a plain  to  its  junction  with  the  Kiang  near 
Siu-tshcu.  This  river  is  navigable  to  Teliing-too-foo,  to 
which  plaee  it  w as  ascended  by  the  Portuguese  missionary 
Mogaillans,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Tliis  author  gives  an  account  of  the  great  number  and 
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extent  of  the  rafts  of  timber  which  he  daily  met  with  on  I 
the  Kiang.  They  were  only  ten  feet  wide,  and  of  different 
lengths,  the  longest  about  a mile  and  a half  in  length : but  ' 
their  number  was  so  great,  that  if  all  of  them  had  been 
put  together,  they  would  have  covered  a space  of  several 
days’  journey.  At  some  places  they  were  fastened  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  it  took  him  more  than  an  hour,  or 
even  half  a day  to  pass  them.  They  rose  about  four  or 
five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  consisted  of 
several  kinds  of  wood.  On  the  rafts  were  placed  other 
articles,  among  which  he  mentioned  drugs,  parrots,  and 
monkeys;  but  it  appears  that  rhubarb,  musk,  and  chowry- 
tails  are  more  important  articles.  .Some  of  the  timber  was 
going  to  Peking.  The  hilly  country,  through  which  this 
part  of  the  Great  River  lies,  improves  lower  down.  The 
country  near  the  month  of  the  Ta-kiang  is  mostly  covered 
with  high  hills,  which  at  some  distance  rise  into  moun- 
tains, which  are  not  capable  of  cultivation,  but  are  covered 
with  extensive  forests,  consisting  of  different  kinds  of  pine, 
fir,  cedar,  and  juniper,  and  a part  is  overgrown  with  bam- 
j>oo».  The  remainder  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  fields  are 
interspersed  with  large  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  Rmong 
which  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons  are  mentioned.  Such 
is  the  country  near  Siu-teheou,  a large  commercial  town  al 
the  mouth  of  the  Lesser  Ta-kiang.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Kia-ltng-kiang,  which  joins  the  river  farther  down,  and 
drains  a rich  agricultural  valley  containing  several  large 
towns,  lies  the  town  of  Tshung-king-foo,  one  of  the  most 
important  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  these  parts  the 
mountains  do  not  rise  to  such  an  elevation  as  farther  up, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation, 
producing  rice,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  silk,  and  fruits  of  every 
kind  in  abundance.  Cultivation  increases  lower  down  the 
river  to  the  still  more  important  town  of  Kuei-sheou-foo, 
which  stands  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ta-kiang,  in  one 
of  the  richest  parts  of  China,  where  hardly  a spot  is  to  be 
found  which  is  not  applied  to  some  useful  purpose,  with 
the  exception  of  the  crest  of  the  Tapa-ling  range,  which 
is  about  35  or  40  miles  distant  from  the  town,  and  inha- 
bited by  some  mountaineers.  But  this  range  supplies 
great  quantities  of  salt,  which  is  sent  from  Kuei-sheou-foo 
to  the  lower  count ry. 

The  Lower  Course  of  the  river  is  820  miles.  From 
King-tshenu-foo  the  river  runs  about  100  miles  south-east 
to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tung-ting,  from  that  place  north-east 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Han-kiang  about  160  miles,  then  again 
south-east  about  the  same  distance  to  Kieu-kiang,  which 
is  on  the  channel  that  unites  Lake  Poyang  with  the  Ta- 
kiang.  At  this  place  the  name  of  the  Ta-kiang  is  changed 
into  that  of  Yang-tsc-kiang,  which  it  preserves  to  its  em- 
bouchure. From  Kieu-kiang  the  river  run*  north-east 
about  220  miles  to  Nan-king,  the  antient  capital  of  the 
empire.  From  Nan-king  it  flow's  mostly  eastward,  and 
after  about  50  miles  it  reaches  the  Great  Canal,  and  flowing 
130  miles  more,  it  falls  into  the  Pacific.  In  all  this  extent 
the  river  does  not  offer  any  impediment  to  navigation:  its 
current  is  as  gentle  as  the  large  volume  of  water  permits. 
The  width  varies  from  a mile  to  three  miles.  The  number 
of  islands  is  small,  and  most  of  them  are  rocky.  The  tides 
are  perceptible  as  far  as  Kieu-kiang,  -WO  miles  from  its 
mouth ; and  so  far  upward  several  kinds  of  sea-fish  ascend 
it  in  great  numbers,  ns  sturgeons,  porpoises,  dorados  or 
gold-fish,  tec. ; and  some,  which  seem  peculiar  to  this 
river,  as  that  called  hongyu,  or  yellow  fish.  The  larger 
kind  of  river  barges  used  in  this  part  of  the  river  are  com- 
pared by  a French  missionary  to  the  coasting  vessels  which 
ply  between  Nantes  and  the  neighbouring  liarl>ours ; but 
the  river  is  wide  and  deep  enough  for  much  larger  vessels. 

Between  King-tsheou-foo  and  Poyang  Lake  the  Ta- 
kiang  passes  through  an  extensive  depression,  which  is 
filled  with  a deep  alluvial  soil,  and  distinguished  by  a ! 
great  number  of  lakes,  which  are  either  the  remains  of  a 
large  lake  which  formerly  covered  the  whole  of  the 
depression,  or  have  been  produced  by  inundations.  This 
depression  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  China  Proper,  and 
extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  province  ofllupe  and 
the  northern  districts  of  Hoo-nan,  and  is  considered  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  the  whole  empire.  Besides  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  means  of  irrigation  are 
better  than  in  any  other  province,  whilst  the  abundance  of 
w-ater  is  so  distributed  as  to  be  easily  managed  by  art, 
and  hardly  ever  lays  waste  the  contiguous  country,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  some  regions  adjacent  to  the  floang- 


ho.  This  plain  mav  be  about  200  miles  from  west  to  east 
and  about  as  much  from  north  to  south,  and  is  called 
Yumichiti.  Nearly  all  the  productions  of  China  are  here 
raised  in  the  greatest  abundance  ; no  spot  is  uncultivated, 
towns  and  villages  cover  the  country  on  all  sides,  and 
several  large  towns  are  found  on  the  banks oPthe  Ta-kiang, 
as  tliis  river  and  its  tributaries  supply  more  extensive  and 
easy  means  of  water-communication  than  are  enjoyed  by 
any  other  part  of  China,  except  the  country  immediulely 
adjacent  to  the  Great  Canal.  Besides  several  smaller 
rivers,  the  Kiang  receives  from  the  south  a great  volume 
of  water  by  the  channel  which,  issuing  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  from  Lake  Tung-ting.  falls  into  it  east  of 
130®  E.  long.  This  lake  is  of  great  extent,  being,  aecordingto 
the  statement  of  the  missionaries,  more  than  2<X)  miles  long. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  extremely  fertile  country,  which  even 
in  the  driest  seasons  yields  abundant  crops,  the  means  of 
irrigation  derived  from  the  lake  never  failing.  Two  larire 
rivers,  originating  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Nan-ling 
Mountains,  and  draining  a country  as  extensive  as  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  fall  into  this  lake,  the  Thsing-shui- 
kiang  and  the  Ileng-hiang,  each  running  more  than  400 
miles.  We  have  no  account  of  the  country  drained  by 
these  large  affluents  of  the  Kiang,  nor  of  the  rivers  them- 
selves, but  we  know  that  there  are  large  town*  on  their 
banks  at  a great  distance  from  their  mouths.  The  largest 
river  which  from  the  north  joins  the  Ta-kiang  is  the  Han- 
kiang,  which  rises  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Pe- 
ling,  drains  the  wide  and  fertile  valley  enclosed  by  the 
Pe-ling  and  Tapa-ling  ranges,  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Tn-kiang,  and  falls  into  it  after  a course  of  about  500 
miles  at  the  town  of  Han-yang.  There  are  several  large 
towns  on  its  banks,  and  the  river  seems  navigable  nearly 
to  its  source.  By  means  of  the  easy  water-communication 
afforded  by  these  rivers  and  several  large  lakes,  the 
country  contiguous  to  the  banks  of  this  portion  of  the 
Ta-kiang  has  become  the  centre  of  an  immense  traffic,  and 
the  towns  built  on  them  are  very  populous  and  industrious. 
King-tsheou-foo,  situated  where  the  river  enters  the  plain 
of  Yumichiti,  is  large,  rich,  and  well  fortified.  Where  the 
Han-kiang  joins  the  Ta-kiang  there  are  two  large  towns, 
Han-yang  on  the  northern  and  Wan-tshang  on  the  southern 
shores.  The  last -mentioned  place  is  compared  by  the 
Jesuits  to  Paris  in  extent,  and  the  first  to  the  second  town 
of  France.  The  navigation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
two  places  is  so  active,  that  from  8000  to  10,0U0  large 
river-barges,  some  equal  in  size  to  the  coasting  vessels  of 
France,  may  always  be  seen  either  at  anchor  or  plying 
between  the  two  towns.  About  30  miles  farther  dowm  is 
the  large  commercial  town  of  Hoang-tshoeu-foo,  surrounded 
by  a beautiful  and  fertile  country. 

The  plain  of  Yumichiti  is  separated  from  Lake  Poyang 
by  a rocky  country,  which  rises  into  low  mountains,  ana 
comes  close  up  to  the  banks  of  both  the  rivers  and  the 
western  side  of  the  lake.  This  mountain-tract  is  called 
Li-shan.  The  lake  extends  nearly  90  miles  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  average  width  of  20  miles.  It  contains 
many  islands,  most  of  which  are  cultivated  and  populous. 
Both  on  the  west  and  east  it  is  enclosed  by  high  hiPs 
where  it  approaches  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  but  a large  low 
plain  surrounds  its  southern  shores,  and  this  plain  is 
traversed  by  numerous  arms  of  the  l iver  Kon-kiang,  which 
is  the  largest  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  lake.  This 
river  and  the  country  surrounding  it  are  better  known  in 
Europe  than  any  other  part  of  China,  because  they  are 
crossed  by  the  great  road  from  Canton  to  Peking,  hy  which 
the  embassy  of  Lord  Amherst  returned  from  the  capital  of 
China.  The  course  of  the  river  is  about  3<X)  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  but  with  its  bends  it  probably  exceeds  400 
miles.  It  rises  near  the  Meiling  Pass,  through  which  the 
great  road  leads  to  Canton,  and  becomes  navigable  at  the 
foot  of  the  pass,  where  the  town  of  Nan-gan  is  built,  though 
at  this  place  its  width  does  not  exceed  15  yards.  Small 
river-barges  ply  between  this  place  and  Kan-tsheou-foo, 
where  the  river  receives  a large  supply  of  water  bv  several 
tributaries  which  join  it  near  this  place.  Hence  it  has  suffi- 
cient water  for  large  river-boats,  but  about  |10  miles  below 
the  last-mentioned  place  are  the  Shepotan,  or  rocks  with 
the  eighteen  cataracts.  They  are  only  rapids,  which  are 
feared  by  the  watermen,  but  do  not  interrupt  the  naviga- 
tion. Barrow  thinks  that  none  of  them  are  half  so  danger- 
ous as  the  rapids  were  under  old  London  Bridge  at  half- 
flood. The  valley  of  the  Kan-kiang  up  to  these  rapids  is 
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of  indifferent  fertility,  and  comparatively  thinly  inhabited. 
But  .south  of  them  begins  a wide,  fertile,  and  very  populous 
valley,  which  extends  to  the  town  of  Nan-shang-lbo,  the 
capital  of  the  province  Kiangsi,  which  is  laigc,  well-built, 
and  contains  many  edifices  as  large  as  palaces.  Below 
this  town  the  country  extends  in  a low  and  level  plain, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  different  aims  into  whienthe 
Kan-kiang  branches  out  before  it  enters  the  lake.  No 
impediment  to  navigation  occurs  in  the  Kan-kiang  below 
ihe  Shcpotan.  In  the  hills  contiguous  to  the  low  plain  of 
Lake  Poyang,  on  the  cast,  the  best  porcelain  clay  is  found, 
and  the  china-ware  made  in  the  vicinity  of  lao-tsheou-foo 
is  considered  the  best  in  the  empire.  There  is  the  village 
Iving-tc-shing,  which  is  said  to  have  a million  of  inhabitants 
and  500  large  manufactories  of  china-waie.  It  is  only 
called  slung  village  because  it  is  not  enclosed  by  walls.* 

After  uniting  with  the  channel  which  issues  from  Lake 
Poyang,  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  always  from  2 to  4 miles 
wide,  and  contains  a great  number  of  islands,  most  of 
which  arc  low  and  formed  by  alluv  ium,  but  a few  are  rocky 
and  elevated.  Tile  country  on  both  sides  consists  of  low 
bills,  composed  of  sandstone  or  day,  which  terminate  on 
the  river  in  steep  declivities,  and  at  some  places  in  pre- 
cipitous rocks.  This  country  is  of  indifferent  fertility,  and 
a part  of  it  is  covered  with  forests,  but  is  well  cultivated. 
In  a depression  of  this  hilly  country,  forming  a considerable 
basin,  is  the  town  of  Ngan-king-foo,  or  Gan-king-loo,  a 
place  of  great  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry. 
The  hilly  country'  ceases  where  the  river  Tshao-ho-kiang 
falls  into  the  Y'ang-tse-kiang.  This  river  brings  to  it  the 
waters  of  the  large  lake  Tsliao-ho,  and  a little  lower  down 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  joined,  near  the  large  town  of  Tai- 
ping-foo,  by  scveial  small  rivers.  These,  as  well  ns  the 
l'shao-ho-kiang.  are  navigable  to  a considerable  extent. 
Further  down  the  Yang-tse-kiang  flows  through  a rather 
level  country  and  between  high  banks,  so  as  not  to  have 
a bottom  along  its  bed.  This  country  is  of  considerable 
fcitilify,  and  extends  to  the  town  of  Nan-king,  and  even 
faithcr  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Tshing-kiang-foo,  or  the 
Great  Canal. 

About  43  miles  below  Nan-king  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is 
joined  on  the  north  by  the  western  branch  of  the  Great 
(.'anal,  and  about  10  miles  farther  down,  at  the  town  of 
Kua-tsheou,  by  the  eastern  branch  or  princ  ipal  branch. 
The  first  branch  has  only  been  made  to  shorten  the  direct 
communication  between  Nan-king  and  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. Both  branches  unite  near  the  town  of  Yang- 
tsheou-foo,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  tow  ns 
in  China,  whose  population  is  stated  to  be  two  millions  by 
t he  Jesuits,  who  resided  there  for  a long  time  : Bitter  how- 
ever thinks  that  the  population  of  this  place  is  overrated. 
From  Yang-tsheou-foo  the  canal  runs  directly  northward 
along  the  borders  of  I.ake  Kno-ycou  to  the’  Hoang-ho. 
Oppohite  the  island  which  is  formed  by  the  two  above- 
mentioned  branches  of  the  Great  Canal,  north  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  is  the  entrance  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Great  (.'anal,  at  the  town  of  Tshing-kiang-foo.  This  por- 
tion of  the  canal  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  sur- 
rounds at  some  distance  the  l-ake  Tahoo  or  Tai,  and  ter- 
minates at  Hang-tsheou-foo,  the  capital  of  Tshe-kiang. 
By  these  two  canals  the  navigation  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
is  continued  over  U»e  eastern  and  northern  provinces  of 
China  Proper. 

At  the  junction  of  the  canals  the  width  of  the  river  is 
about  two  miles,  but  farther  down  it  increases  considerably. 
This  part  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  very  little  known  to  us, 
ns  no  European  vessels  have  entered  the  river,  nor  have 
the  Jesuits  given  any  account  of  it.  Even  their  map  is 
considered  very  incorrect  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  near 
the  sea,  but  much  less  so  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
It  is  however  certain  that  even  junks  of  the  largest  kind 
find  no  difficulty  in  sailing  up  the  river  to  Tong-tshu-foo, 
a large  town  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  (estuary,  and 
even  to  Tshing-kiang-foo.  According  to  the  maps,  the 
mouth  of  the  river  seems  to  form  an  opening  more  than 
GO  miles  wide. 

In  this  opening,  but  much  nearer  to  the  southern  shores 
of  the  irstuary,  is  the  island  of  Tsung-ming,  which  is  al- 
luvial. It  is  suppled  by  Staunton  that  this  island  did  not 
exist  five  hundred  years  ago,  because  it  is  not  laid  down  in 
the  oldest  maps  existing  in  Venice,  where  the  Chusnn 
Islands  are  entered,  and  that  it  has  been  formed  *ince  that 
lime.  The  earthy  matter  brought  down  by  the  Yang-tse- 


kiang  was,  as  it  is  supposed,  arrested  at  this  place  by  the 
tides,  and  thus  the  island  by  degrees  rose  out  of  the  sea. 
But  the  fact  that  the  island  is  not  destitute  of  fresh  water, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  traversed  by  numerous  canals  and 
dikes  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  seems  to  militate  against 
this  supposition.  The  island  is  about  60  miles  long,  and 
from  13  to  IS  miles  wide,  which  gives  an  area  of  about 
900  square  miles.  The  population  is  slated  to  be  half  a 
million,  which  is  more  than  any  tract  in  England  of  equal 
extent  contains,  except  London  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  whole  island  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
abundance  of  rice,  millet,  cotton,  and  vegetables.  At 
some  places  salt  is  obtained,  which,  according  to  the  mi.v- 
sionanes,  is  extracted  from  a bed  of  earth,  and  is  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

The  depth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  ns  far  up  as  the  tides 
ascend,  that  is,  to  Lake  Poyang,  is  very  great,  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Chinese  proverb,  ‘ The  sea  has  no  boundary, 
and  the  Ta-kiang  no  bottom.’  Such  a depth  is  not  found 
in  any  other  river,  except  in  the  Amazonas,  below  the 
Strait  of  Obydca.  These  two  large  rivers  are  ihe  only 
large  rivers  on  the  globe  which  open  their  wide  actuaries 
directly  opposite  the  great  tide-wave,  which  reaches  them 
alter  rolling  over  a wide  sea.  Though  the  tide-water,  os 
it  appears,  docs  not  rise  more  than  from  6 to  H feet,  it  is 
perceptible  at  a distance  of  500  miles  in  the  Amazonas, 
and  of  400  miles  from  the  sea  in  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  In 
these  two  rivers  alone  several  places  arc  found  where  at 
the  same  time  the  current  follows  the  impulse  it  has  re- 
ceived by  the  tide,  and  advances  against  the  current  of  the 
river.  [Rivrks,  vol.  xx..  p.  27.]  To  this  peculiarity  nmy 
be  ascribed  the  great  depth  of  these  rivers  so  far  as  the 
tide  advances.  The  tide  of  course  affects  only  the  surface- 
water  of  the  river,  and  below  it  the  natural  current  carries 
the  river-water  to  the  sea.  This  river-water  however  is 
pressed  to  (he  bottom  by  the  superincumbent  tide-stream, 
and,  thus  confined,  it  scoo]»  out  a much  deeper  bed  than 
it  does  in  other  circumstances  where  such  a pressure  does 
not  exist. 

(Du  Halde's  Description  Gcographique,  IJislorique, 
Chronologiuue , •?-<•.  tie  C Empire  tie  iu  ('hine ; Staunton's 
British  Embassy  to  China  ; Barrow's  Travels  in  Churn . 
Ellis,  Journal  of  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy  to  China  ; Abel's 
Narrative  of  a Journey  in  the,  interior  of  China  ; Klap- 
roth, Me nu» res  refatfs  a CAsie  ; Hitter,  Erdkunde  r on 
Asien,  vol.  iii.) 

YA'XNINA.  [Joannina.] 

YAOOKI.  rSoODAN.] 

YARD.  [Weights  and  Measures.] 

YAKE.  [Norfolk.] 

YAKKIANG.  or  YARKAND.  [Thian  Shan  Nanlv.] 

YARMOUTH,  or  GREAT  YARMOUTH,  a seaport, 
parliamentary  borough,  and  municipal  borough,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  hundred  of  East  Flegg,  124  miles 
N.E.  'from  London,  by  the  road  ; 32"  37'  N.  lat.,  1°  45'  E. 
long. 

Great^  Yarmouth  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Yore,  Waveney,  and  Bure,  which  form  a lake  called 
the  Braydon  Water  to  the  north-west  of  Yarmouth.  The 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ynre, 
but  it  extends  also  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Bure.  The 
hamlet  of  South  Town,  sometimes  called  Little  Yarmouth, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Yare,  should  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  Yarmouth,  being  connected  with  it  by  a bridge,  and 
included  in  the  boundary  of  the  municipal  borough.  A 
new  bridge  has  just  been  commenced  (November.  1843'. 
The  town  is  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  walls, 
to  the  north  towards  Caistor,  and  to  the  south  towards 
Nelson’s  monument,  and  still  more  to  the  east  of  the  walls, 
between  the  old  town  and  the  sea.  The  village  of 
Gorlcstone,  to  the  south,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is 
now  connected  with  South  Town. 

The  town  of  Yarmouth,  within  the  boundary  of  the  old 
walls,  consist*  of  three  principal  lines  of  streets,  nearly  pa- 
rallel with  the  river,  and  of  about  150  narrow  lanes,  called 
rows,  which  form  the  communications  between  the 
streets.  The  rows  are  extremely  narrow,  the  greater  part 
of  them  being  not  more  than  from  five  to  eight  feet  wide, 
and  impassable  for  ordinary  wheel-carriages ; the  greater 
part  of  the  traffic  of  the  town  is  therefore  carried  on  in 
* Yarmouth  carls,*  which  ore  peculiarly  constructed,  with 
low  wheels,  and  adapted  to  the  width  of  the  rows:  they 
ore  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  look  like  sledges,  but  arc  well 
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suited  lor  conveying  heavy  goods.  Some  of  the  rows  have 
been  enlarged,  particularly  one  near  the  middle  of  the 
town,  to  which  the  name  of  Regent  Street  has  been  given. 
The  principal  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses  are  mostly 
well  built,  hut  the  most  substantial  and  handsome  houses 
are  situated  along  the  quays.  The  provision-market  is, 
spacious ; an  open  space  near  the  town-hall  is  used  for  the 
corn-market.  There  are  two  market-days,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  The  chief  sales  of  corn  are  on  Saturday.  East 
of  the  town,  next  the  sen,  arc  a great  number  ol  houses, 
many  of  them  large  and  some  handsome,  which  are 
occupied  in  spring  and  summer  by  visitors  who  resort 
to  Yarmouth  as  a bathing-place,  certainly  the  best  on 
Ihc  coast  of  Norfolk.  The  town  beyond  the  walls 
consists  chiefly  of  houses  ol'  the  poorer  classes,  intermixed 
with  warehouses,  and  is  not  paved,  and  only  partly  lighted 
with  oil-lam  pa,  but  the  town  within  the  walls  is  well  paved, 
nnd  lighted  with  gas.  South  Town  consists  for  the  most 
lart  of  good  houses,  but  is  only  imperfectly  paved  and 
ighled,  and  Gorlestonc  is  neither  paved  nor  lighted. 

The  river  Yare,  lulling  into  the  sea  about  two  miles  and 
a half  south  from  Y'armouth,  ami  the  Bure,  extending  to 
the  north  from  BrRydon  Water,  form  a kind  of  peninsula 
between  the  rivers  and  the  German  Ocean,  near  the 
centre  of  which  the  town  of  Yarmouth  stands.  The  penin- 
sula is  low  and  formed  wholly  of  sand.  It  is  probable  that 
at  no  very  remote  period  Braydon  Water  was  an  open  bay 
of  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  in  the  liver  Yare.  There  are 
two  piers,  South  Pier  and  North  Pier.  South  Pier  is  the 
larger ; it  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  well  con- 
structed, and  improved  by  Sir  J.  Rennie.  There  is  a bar  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  ; but  vessels  draw  ing  twelve  feet 
water,  or  about  2lX)tons  burthen,  can  pass  it  at  high  water, 
and  sail  up  to  the  town.  The  quay,  taken  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ; it  is  in  some  parts 
130  yards  wide,  and  there  is  a beautiful  promenade  planted 
with  trees  along  the  centre.  Opposite  the  southern  part  of 
Yarmouth,  a jetty,  supported  on  pilcs,extends  about  430  feet 
into  the  sea ; it  is  21  feet  wide,  and  inline  weather  affords 
a pleasant  promenade. 

The  town-hall,  a handsome  building,  with  a portico  sup- 
ported by  Tuscan  columns,  stands  on  the  quay.  There  is 
a large  custom-house,  a gaol,  a house  of  correction,  a work- 
house,  a neat  theatre,  a ball  and  concert-room,  and  two 
bath-houses.  The  oldest  church  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas; 
it  is  a handsome  cruciform  building,  of  pointed  architec- 
ture, with  turrets  at  the  west  end  and  a tower  and  spire  in 
the  eentre.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  parish  churches  in  the 
kingdom,  with  three  wide  aisles  and  a chancel  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  width.  It  has  a celebrated  orean. 
[Organ,  xvii.  2.]  It  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  as  a chapel  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Norwich,  which  had  then  a cell  at  Yarmouth. 
The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Norwich,  and  of  the  net  annual  value  of  430/. 
St.  Georges  church  was  built  in  1710, under  authority  of 
an  Act  of  parliament.  The  living  is  a curacy,  and  was  in 
the  gift  of  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth,  but  they  have 
recently  sold  the  presentation,  which  is  valued  at  200/.  a 
year.  St.  Peter's,  which  was  erected  under  the  commission 
lor  building  new  churches,  is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
gift  of  the  incumbent  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  is  of  the  net 
annual  value  of  1(>0/.  There  is  a small  church  in  South 
Town,  called  St.  Mary's  church.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  other  classes  of  dissenters  nave  places  of 
public  worship.  About  one-third  of  the  way  from  the 
town  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  Nelson 
column,  which  was  erected  in  1817 : it  is  a fluted  pillar 
140  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a statue  of  Britannia.  Not 
far  from  the  column  are  barracks,  winch  were  built  at  an 
expense  of  120, (MX)/.  The  building  was  used  as  a hospital 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo : it  is  now  unoccupied. 

The  chief  business  of  Yarmouth  is  in  fishing  for  herrings 
and  mackerel,  and  in  the  curing  and  exportation  of  them. 
There  are  manufactures  of  crape  and  silk  goods,  which  sue 
said  to  employ  about  300  persons,  chiefly  women.  Ship-  ] 
building,  rope-making,  and  other  trades  connected  with  t 
the  port,  arc  carried  on.  The  importance  and  prosperity  . 
however  of  Yarmouth  arise  from  its  commerce  as  a sea- 
port. It  is  the  chief  port  lor  the  expoits  and  imports  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  part  of  Essex.  Perhaps  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  its  shipping  is  employed  in  the  fishing 
trade.  It  has  also  an  extensive  inland  trade  by  the  rivers 


Yare,  Wavenev,  and  Bure.  The  Yare  is  navigable  to 
Norwich,  the  Waveney  to  Bungay,  and  the  Bure  to  Ayl- 
shom.  There  is  an  annual  fair  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
in  Easter  week,  but  it  is  only  for  toys  and  gingerbread. 

According  to  the  Education  Returns,  there  were,  in 
1833,  3 infant  schools,  with  167  children  ; 33  daily  schools, 
with  1077  males  and  females ; 1 boarding-school,  with  23 
females ; 1 day  and  Sunday-school,  attended  by  100  male* 
and  40  females  daily,  and  by  80  males  and  50  females  on 
Sundays ; and  7 Sunday-schools,  one  of  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  established  church,  and  the  others  by  dif- 
ferent classes  of  dissenters. 

On  the  31st  December,  1842,  the  number  of  sailing  ves- 
sels registered  at  Yarmouth  was  332  under  50  tons  (total 
burthen  10,105  tons),  and  328  above  50  to  is  (total 
burthen  36,507  tons);  and  there  were  four  steam-vessels 
under  50  tons  and  three  above  50  tons.  The  number  of 
sailing-vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  coastwise  from 
31  Dec.  18-41  to  31  Dec.  184*2,  was  2347  (total  burthen 
176,784  tons)  inwards,  and  1405  (total  hurt  hen  77,801  tons) 
outwards.  Tire  number  of  steam-vessels  that  entered  and 
cleared  was  205  inwards,  and  201  outwards,  the  total 
burthen  inwards  as  well  as  outwards  being  about  28,400 
tons.  During  the  same  period  there  entered  and  cleared 
for  foreign  ports  130  vessels  (total  burthen  14,127  tons) 
inwards,  and  1 17  dotal  burthen  10,402  tons)  outwards. 
Besides  which  there  were  five  vessels  inwards  and  three 
oulwaids  from  and  to  the  colonies.  The  net  amount  of 
custoras’-duty  received  in  1838  was  54,541/.  19*.  IQrf.;  in 
1840.  the  net  amount  received  was  46,731/.  Us.  9 d. 

Previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  corporation 
of  Yarmouth  consisted  of  a mayor,  recorder,  high  stewar  d, 
sub-steward,  17  aldermen  (besides  the  mayor),  and  36 
common  councilmcn.  The  first  charter,  which  was  granted 
in  1108  by  King  John,  was  confirmed  and  extended  by 
other  charters  of  Henry  III.,  Edward  II.,  Richard  II., 
Henry  VII.,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Anne,  which  last, 
granted  in  1702,  was  the  governing  charter.  By  the  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations  Act  the  borough  is  divided  into  six 
wards,  with  12  aldermen  and  3G  councillors.  The  borough 
of  Great  Y'armouth,  which  includes  the  hamlet  of  South 
Town,  comprises  an  area  of  1270  acres.  In  1841  there 
were  5183  houses  inhabited,  164  uninhabited,  and  61  build- 
ing. The  number  of  inhabitants  was  24,006,  of  whom 
10,357  were  males  and  13,329  females.  In  this  number 
[ were  included  49  persons  in  the  Children's  Hospital,  6 in 
the  Royal  Hospital,  223  in  the  workhouse,  and  37  in  the 
house  of  correction  and  borough  gaol  ; but  173  mariners 
were  not  included.  The  population  in  1801  was  14,845; 
in  1811  it  was  17,977;  in  1821  it  was  18,040;  in  1831  it 
was  21,115. 

The  parliamentary  borough  of  Y’armouth  returns  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  did  before  the 
Reform  Act,  but  the  limits  are  now  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  parish  of  Gorlestone ; the  population  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  in  1841  was  27,530.  The  number 
of  parliamentary  electors  on  the  register  in  1836-6  was 
1719;  in  1810  the  number  was  190-4,  of  whom  742  were 
10/.  householders,  and  1 162  were  freemen  or  were  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote. 

In  Uie  session  of  1842  an  Act  was  passed  for  making  a 
railway  from  Y'armouth  to  Norwich.  It  is  to  be  a single 
line,  and  it  is  intended  to  adopt  the  electric  telegraph  on 
it.  By  this  Act  so  much  of  tne  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
as  lies  between  Norwich  and  Y'armouth  is  superseded,  it 
has  been  projected  to  extend  the  line  to  Cambridge,  but 
an  Act  ha*  not  yet  been  passed. 

From  Domesday  Book  it  appears  that  Y'armouth  was  a 
royal  demesne,  to  which  belonged  70  burgesses.  Henry 
III.  granted  a charter,  with  permission  to  fortify  the  town 
with  a wall  and  moat.  The  wall  had  ten  gates,  and  was 
strengthened  with  sixteen  towers.  The  plaee  must  have 
been  populous  in  antient  times,  since  no  less  than  7000 
persons  died  there  of  the  plague  in  1348.  In  1588,  on  the 
ahum  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  a fortress  with  four  towers, 
whence  beacons  might  be  displayed,  was  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  In  1621  platforms  were  constructed 
towards  the  sea,  on  which  cannon  were  mounted. 

As  the  navigation  off  the  coast  is  dangerous,  two  float- 
ing lights  are  Kept  in  Y’armouth  Roads. 

( Municipal  Corporation  Boundaries ; Report  on  Eccle- 
siastical Revenues ; Population  Returns ; Parliamentary 
Documents.') 
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YARMOUTH.  [Wight,  Isle  of.] 

YARN  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  threads  which 
are  woven  into  the  various  kinds  of  textile  fabrics,  whether 
cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  or  worsted  ; the  terms  twist, 
mule-weft,  or  gamine,  tram,  abb,  line,  &c.  being  particular 
names  applied  to  particular  sorts.  A few  words  of  ex- 
planation will  here  suffice  supplementary  to  the  details 
interspersed  among  earlier  articles. 

Yarn  for  cotton -weaving  is  of  two  distinct  kinds,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  intended  for  tearp  or  weft ; each  kind  being 
varied  to  suit  different  fabrics.  Irater-twist  or  throstle- 
yarn  (the  first  name  having  been  derived  from  the  ‘water- 
frame'  by  which  this  kind  of  yam  was  formerly  spun,  and 
the  second  from  the  ' throstle’  now  employed;  is  smooth 
and  wiry,  and  is  usually  employed  for  warp  in  heavy 
poods,  such  as  fustians,  cords,  or  for  making  sewing-thread. 
.\fule-yam  \ named  from  the ‘mule’ machine  by  which  it  is 
spun)  is  of  a soft  and  downy  nature,  calculated  for  the 
well  in  coarse  goods,  ami  for  both  warp  and  weft  in  finer 
fabrics.  Arkwright's  name  is  especially  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  the  first  kind ; while  Crompton  effected 
most  in  advancement  of  the  second.  The  spun  yam  is 
distinguished  by  certain  numbers,  which  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  hanks  contained  in  one  pound,  each  hank  consisting 
of  8-40  yards  of  yam.  The  two  kinds  of  machines  are 
adapted’  for  different  numbers;  thus,  the  throstle  is  not 
now  often  employed  for  yarns  finer  than  No.  30  or  40,  the 
higher  numbers  being  generally  spun  by  the  mule.  By 
successive  improvements  in  the  machinery'  employed,  yam 
is  now  spun  to  so  high  a number  as  250 : and  instances 
have  been  known  of  167  miles  of  yarn  being  spun  from 
one  pound  of  cotton ! In  a modern  throstle-frame,  spin- 
ning No.  36,  from  24  to  30  hanks  per  spindle  can  be  spun 
in  a factory-week  of  69  hours:  but  with  a mule  the  quan- 
tity varies  greatly  under  different  circumstances.  The 
excellence  and  cheapness  of  the  yarn  spun  by  modern 
machinery  has  led  to  very  large  exports;  thus  we  find  from 
the  39th  volume  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers  for  1842, 
that  the  quantities  and  declared  value  of  cotton  twist  and 
yam  exported  for  ten  years  were  as  follow 


1831 

. lbs.  63,821,440 

£3,975,019 

1832 

. 75,667,150 

4,722.759 

1833 

. 70.626,161 

4,704,024 

183-1 

76,478,468 

5.211,015 

1835 

. 83.214,198 

5,706,589 

1830 

. 88,191, 046 

6,120,366 

1837 

103,455.138 

6.955,942 

1838 

114^06,602 

7,431,869 

1839 

. 105,686,442 

6,858,193 

18-10 

118,470,223 

7,101,308 

It  would  be  a curious  inquiry,  how  many  millions  of 
miles  of  cotton  yarn  are  exported  every  year;  but  this 
could  not  be  determined  without  knowing  the  average  of 
all  the  Nos.  so  exported. 

/•’Au'-yam  is  not  estimated  by  No.,  as  cotton,  but  by 
terms  peculiar  to  that  branch  of  spinning.  Three  hundred 
yards  form  a lea  of  flax-yam  : 38  leas  form  n spindle ; 6 
leas  form  a rand;  72  leas,  or  21,600  yards,  or  12  rands, 
form  a dozen.  In  the  process  of  preparation  by  spinning, 
the  flax  becomes  separated  into  two  qualities,  tne  finer 
obtaining  the  name  of  line,  and  the  coarser  that  of  tow; 
and  the  yam  spun  from  ttiese  two  qualities  is  applied  to 
different  purposes.  The  spinning  of  flax-yam  is  mostly 
effected  by  the  bobbin- and-flv  or  throstle-frame  ; and  mo- 
dern improvements  have  led  to  the  production  of  such  fine 
qualities  of  * line,'  that  it  is  now  used  in  combination  with 
silk  in  pocket  h ami  kerchiefs  and  other  fabrics. 

With  regard  to  hemp,  besides  the  yarn  employed  for 
weaving  into  sacking  and  other  coarse  goods,  the  term 
•yarn' is  npplied  in  rope-making  in  a different  sense.  The 
yarn  in  this  ease  is  a loose  kind  of  string  or  cord,  and  it 
receives  a No.  according  to  the  number  of  such  strings  re- 
quired in  making  ropes  three  inches  in  circumference: 
thus.  Nos.  18.  20,  or  25  imply  such  thicknesses  of  yam 
that  18,  20,  or  25  of  them  are  required  in  making  a rope  of 
the  dimensions  just  stated. 

Silk-yarn  has  names  applied  to  it  not  known  in  the  exr  i 
amples  just  given.  The  silk  is  imported  as  a fine  filament.  1 
or  in  the  state  of  ‘raw’  silk  : it  is  twisted  as  a means  of  I 
giving  it  greater  firmness  of  texture,  and  then  obtains  the 
name  of  singles;  two  filaments  are.  twisted  together  rather  I 
loosely,  and  formed  into  a yam  called  tram,  which  com- 


monly forms  the  weft  or  cross-threads  of  manufactured 
goods  ; lastly,  two  or  more  filaments  are  twisted  separately 
| into  hard  singles,  and  then  twisted  together  in  an  opposite 
direction,  forming  a strong  silken  yam  called  organzine, 
used  generally  for  warp.  Silk-yarn  in  the  form  of  tram  or 
oiirantine,  that  is,  ready  for  the  weaver,  is  called  throten 
silk ; and  in  this  state  much  of  our  silk  used  to  be  im- 
I ported  ; but  since  the  removal  of  the  impolitic  restrictions 
lormerly  laid  on  the  trade,  the  raw  silk  imported  bears  a 
! very  much  larger  ratio  to  the  thrown.  Iraste  silk  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  come  largely  into  use  in  the  pre- 
paration of  yarn  lor  the  weaver;  that  is,  the  knotted, 
broken,  or  imperfect  filaments  which  cannot  lie  worked  up 
into  tram  or  organzine  by  the  labours  of  the  throwster,  are 
now  carded,  ro\ed,  and  spun  much  in  the  same  way  ns 
cotton  ; and  most  of  the  cnenp  silk  goods  now  sold  in  the 
shops  are  made  from  yam  so  prepared,  not  unfrequently 
mixed  with  cotton. 

Yam  made  from  wool  is  called  tct/ollen  or  tcorsted,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  formed  from  short  or  from  long  wool,  from 
clothing  or  from  combing  wool.  The  former  of  these  is 
so  spun  that  the  elementary  fibres  shall  be  in  a fit  state  for 
felting  or  fulling;  while  the  latter  has  the  filaments  ranged 
more  nearly  parallel.  The  worsted  yarns  are  further  di- 
vided into  the  coarse  and  the  fine,  according  as  they  are 
to  be  used  for  hosiery  or  for  such  goods  as  mousselin'e-de- 
laines,  fine  merinoes,  &e.  Worsted  yam  is  much  used  in 
combination  with  silk,  in  bombazeens,  poplins,  ami  lustres; 
; and  also  in  combination  with  cotton,  in  cheap  merinoes, 
fancy  waistcoat ings,  the  nondescript  over-all  coats  now  so 
much  worn,  and  a variety  of  fabrics  recently  introduced  in 
great  number ; the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  yam  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  goods. 

The  silk-yarn  or  thrown-silk  exported  from  this  country 
is  so  small  in  quantity  that  it  need  not  he  presented  here 
in  a tabulated  form  ; the  importation  from  1832  to  1840 
varied  from  164,669  lbs.  to  329,932  lbs.  The  exports  of 
woollen  and  worsted  yam,  and  of  linen  yam,  may  he 
thus  stated : — 


Linen  Yarn. 

Woollen  antt  W 

cuilfil  Yarn . 

✓ 

Quant  itv. 

Value. 

Qunntitv. 

Value. 

1832 

lbs.  110,188 

£8,705 

lbs.  24204,464 

£235.307 

1833 

935,682 

72,006 

2,107,478 

240.204 

1834 

1,533.325 

136.312 

1,861,814 

23H.f»44 

1835 

2,6114215 

216,635 

2,357,336 

3094101 

1836 

4,574,504 

318,772 

2,546.177 

358.600 

1837 

8,373.100 

4794J07 

2,513.718 

333.098 

18.18 

14,923,329 

746.163 

3,085.892 

384,535 

1839 

16,314,615 

818,485 

3,320,44 1 

423,320 

1840 

17,733,575 

822,876 

3,7516,644 

452,957 

From  this  table  we  are  enabled  to  see  how  rapid  has 
been  the  recent  progress  of  the  flax  trade.  In  1832  the 
woollen  and  worsted  yarn  exported  was  twenty  times  as 
much  as  the  linen  yam  ; in  1840  the  latter  was  four  times 
as  much  as  the  former, 

YARNE.  [Yorkshire.] 

YAROSLAyV,  or  IAR08LAW,  an  extensive  govern- 
ment of  European  Russia,  is  situated  between  56®  42'  and 
59°  N.  lat.  and  87*45*  and  41’  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north-west  by  Novogorod,  on  the  north-east  by 
Vologda,  on  the  east  by  Kostroma,  on  the  south  by  Vla- 
dimir, and  on  the  west  by  Twer.  The  area,  according  to 
Koppen,  is  1 7,000  English  square  miles,  but  Schubert 
makes  it  only  13,500,  and  Schmtzler  thinks  even  this  too 
high  an  estimate,  and  prefers  another,  which  gives  12.600 
squnie  miles.  Koppen  however  is  the  latest  authority 
(1840).  The  population  of  this  government  is  1,040,000, 
and  it  is  divided  into  10  circles. 

Fare  of  the  Country  ; Soil : Climate. — The  country  is 
a pretty  high  table-land,  but  level,  and  only  diversi- 
fied by  some  ridges  of  low  hills  and  the  high  banks  of 
the  rivers.  The  soil  is  a mixture  of  sand  and  grey  clay, 
and  there  are  extensive  morasses,  and  some  small  tracts 
which  are  wholly  incapable  of  cultivation.  Good  black 
mould  is  seldom  met  with  : but  there  are  no  steppes  pro- 
perly so  called.  The  hills  and  the  hanks  of  the  rivers 
consist  of  strata  of  clay,  marl,  and  limestone.  Of  the 
nineteen  rivers,  the  principal  is  the  Volga,  which  enters 
the  government  from  Twer,  runs  at  first  to  the  north  to 
Mologa,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
then  turns  to  the  south-east,  to  the  city  of  Yaroslaw,  where 
it  makes  a small  bend  towards  the  north,  and  then  flows 
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eastward  to  Kostroma.  At  Rybinsk,  between  Mologaand  ' 
Yaroslaw,  it  is  joined  by  the  Scheksna.  All  the  rivers  of 
the  government  flow  into  the  Volga.  The  Mologa  and 
the  Scheksna  are  by  far  the  most  considerable.  The  lakes 
are  38  in  number.  The  largest  are  those  of  Rostow  , or 
Nero'*  which  is  eight  miles  long  and  about  five  and  a 1 
half  bread,  and  the  Nochesero.  There  are  manv  rivulets ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  government  is  not  very  well  watered. 
The  climate  is  rather  severe : the  winter,  spring,  and  au- 
tumn long;  the  summer  short;  the  weather  is  pretty 
cheerful,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  is  very'  favourable  to  ve- 
getatiou  and  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

.• Igriculture ; Sutural  Productions ; Manufacture ; Trade. 
— Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  soil  is  on  the  whole  only  moderately  fertile,  and  the 
com  produced  is  far  from  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants.  Though  the  ground  requires  to  do  well 
manured  every  three  years,  yet  the  utmost  that  rye  and 
barley  can  be  expected  to  yield  is  sixfold,  and  generally 
only  four  or  five  fold.  Wheat  and  buckwheat  yield  only 
two  or  three  fold.  Oats  and  peas  are  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities ; flax  and  hemp  only  fordomestic  use.  Horticulture 
is  well  understood,  and'the  gardens  abound  in  most  of  the 
vegeiaoies usua.  in  Russia;  in  some  parts  they  are  raised 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  leave  a large  surplus  for  exporta- 
tion. Apples  and  cherries  thrive  in  the  southern  cycles, 
but  they  are  not  of  the  best  kinds.  The  foiests  chiefly  con- 
sist of  birch,  alder,  aspen-trees,  and  underwood,  so  that 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  fuel ; but  timber  for  building  is  i 
scarce,  there  being  hardly  any  oaks,  and  very’  few  pines 
and  firs.  Wild  annuals  do  not  abound:  the  beasts  of  prey  j 
arc  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  and  foxes : the  fur-bearing  am-  j 
mats  are  squirrels,  'martens,  badgers,  and  weasels ; bares  j 
are  pretty  numerous.  The  fisheries  in  the  rivers  are  very 
productive.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  j 
of  cattle. 

Yaroslaw  has  no  superfluity  of  natural  productions ; but 
the  people  find  means  to  support  themselves  very  comfort-  I 
ably.  Spinning  and  weaving,  both  of  flax  and  wool,  are  ! 
universally  practised  ; in  the  country  there  are  numbers  of 
workmen  who  manufacture  gloves,  shoes,  and  cloaks  fur 
the  peasantry',  caps,  stockings,  harness,  and  agricultural 
implements  in  immense  quantities.  The  manufactories, 
properly  so  called,  are  mostly  in  the  towns  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  Yaroslaw,  Rostow,  and  Uglitsch.  The  manufac- 
tures are  leather,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  paper,  soap, 
and  candles.  There  arc  many  tanneries.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  are  Russia  leather,  sailcloth,  the  cloth 
called  raven-duck,  linen,  cordage,  some  linseed  and  linseed 
oil,  salt  meat  in  large  quantities,  and  horsehair;  the  im- 
porta  are  corn,  brandy,  salt,  iron,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial 
produce,  drugs,  and  manufactures.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
very  brisk  trade.  Yaroslaw,  Rybinsk,  Rostow,  and  Uglitsch 
have  the  greatest  share  in  this  trade. 

The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Russians.  The  men  are 
tall  and  w oil-made,  and  the  women  very  agreeable  ; ‘ White 
and  red,  likipa  woman  of  Yaroslaw,’  is  a common  saying,  i 
They  are  of  the  Greek  church,  under  the  archbishop  uf 
Yaroslaw  and  Rostow,  whose  diocese  is  of  the  second  class, 
and  contains  833  parishes.  The  schools  in  this  govern- 
ment arc  under  the  university  of  Moscow.  Though 
their  number  has  gradually  increased  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  education  is  still  in  a very  backward  state. 
In  1832  (the  latest  date  quoted  by  Schnitzler  is  1833) 
there  were  10  schools,  with  72  masters  and  2141  scholars, 
of  whom  only  27  were  girls,  and  9 ecclesiastical  schools,  • 
with  36  masters  and  1007  scholars.  Kruscnstcm,  in  1837,  ; 
does  not  afford  later  information. 

Yakoslaw*.  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated,  ! 
according  to  Hall,  in  57°  30'  N.  lat.  and  89*  30*  E.  long.,  * 
near  to  the  eastern  frontier,  on  the  bank  of  the  Volga, 
where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  Kotorosla,  which  issues 
from  the  lake  of  Rostow.  It  is  an  open  town,  surrounded  , 
with  palisades,  but  has  a fort  or  citadel,  which  is  in  the  [ 
angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 1 
rampart.  The  city  stands  on  an  elevated  plateau,  and  its 
many  stone  houses,  its  44  churches  and  three  monasteries,  1 
give  it  a striking  appearance.  It  is  however  ill-built,  in  the 
Russian  fashion,  with  narrow  streets,  some  of  which  are 
paved ; the  principal  street  by  which  the  town  is  entered  on 
coming  from  St.  Petersburg  is  broad,  and  consists  of  hand-  j 
some  stone  houses.  The  institutions  for  education  are.  an  I 
ecclesiastical  seminary  with  Dl>3  pupils,  a gymnasium,  a dis- 


trict school,  and  a school  for  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
founded  in  1803,  by  Prince  Paul  Demidoif,  who  endowed  it 
with  a capital  of  300,000  silver  rubles,  and  3000  peasants. 
It  is  called  the  Demidotf  Lyceum,  according  to  the  revised 
statutes,  which  were  carried  into  effect  in  1834;  they  de- 
| (ermine  that  there  shall  be  a director,  a chaplain,  and 
eight  professors,  and  that  the  number  of  students  on  Ihe 
I foundation,  who  are  boarded  and  educated  free  of  ex- 
pense, shall  be  forty.  After  their  education  is  com- 
pleted they  enter  the  public  service.  The  lyceum  has  a 
veryr  good  library.  There  are  in  this  city  eighteen  poor- 
houses,  a foundling  asylum,  and  a Bible  Society.  The 
manufactures  arc  flourishing ; the  linen  and  Russian 
leather  of  Yaroslaw  arc  highly  esteemed.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  civil  governor  of  the  province,  and  of  the 
military  governor  of  Yaroslaw  and  Vologda.  Its  trade  is 
very  considerable,  and  the  merchants  have  a very  large 
baz  aar.  The  population  is  28,300  inhabitants. 

The  other  towns  worth  notice  are  : 1.  Itostow,  situated 
on  the  lake  of  the  same  name  (otherwise  called  lake 
Nero),  one  of  the  most  antieut  towns  in  Russia.  It  is  six 
English  miles  in  circuit,  which  shows  its  fonner  im- 
portance. It  has  several  times  suffered  by  war  and  fire. 
It  now  consists  of  the  city  and  an  extensive  suburb.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a rampart  and  a moat.  It  is  in  an 
unfavourable  situation,  being  low,  and  surrounded  by 
water  and  marshes.  The  archbishop  of  Yaroslaw  resides 
here,  where  he  has  his  principal  cathedral,  an  antient 
richly  adorned  edifice,  and  a vast  palace,  with  a seminary. 
There  are  24  churches  in  the  city,  and  three  convents,  two 
of  monks  and  one  of  nuns.  Besides  the  bazaar  the  city 
contains  200  shops  and  above  1000  houses,  with  6300  in- 
habitants. The  women  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 
The  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  the  great  fair,  which 
begins  at  the  end  of  February-  and  continues  for  a month, 
is  attended  by  at  least  40,000  Russians,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  Tartars,  who  bring  goods  to  the  value  of  14,000,000  of 
rubles.  2.  Uglitsch , on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  is 
likewise  an  antient  town,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation  is 
uncertain.  It  is  related  that  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Lithuanians  in  1607,  it  contained  150  churches,  12  con- 
vents, and  30,000  houses.  The  fire  which  destroyed  it  at 
that  time  annihilated  its  property.  At  present  it  has  two 
convents,  23  churches,  and  a fortress  built  of  wood.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  There  are  7000  in- 
habitants, who  have  a considerable  trade,  and  some  manu- 
factures. 3.  Rybinsk,  which  has  been  described  in  a 
separate  article. 

(Hassel ; Hbrschelinann  ; Cannabich  ; Schubert ; Schnitz- 
ler: Ki  usenstem,  Dc  l' Instruction  pub! ante  en  Rustic.) 

YARR1BA.  [Soopan.] 

YARROW.  [Selkirks  hike.] 

YASSY.  [Moldavia.] 

YAZOO,  river.  [Mississippi,  State  of.] 

YEAR.  Much  connected  with  this  article  is  to  be 
found  iu  Kalendar,  Periods  ok  Revolution,  Moon, 
Sun,  Chronology,  Time,  &c.  We  here  confine  ourselves 
to  matters  of  useful  reference  connected  with  the  length 
and  subdivisions  of  the  year,  omitting  discussion  of  points 
of  history,  which  do  not  directly  bear  upon  chronological 
reckoning. 

The  year  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  period  of  time  in 
which  the  sun  makes  the  circuit  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
seasons  of  agriculture  run  through  their  course. 

A sidereal  year  is  the  period  in  which  the  sun  moves 
from  a star  to  the  same  again  ; that  is,  the  interval  between 
the  two  times  when  the  sun  has  the  same  longitude  as  a 
given  star.  The  mean  period  is  363 '25636 12  mean  solar 
days,  or  363d  6h  9®  9»*  6. 

A tropical  or  civil  year  is  the  time  in  which  the  sun 
moves  from  the  vernal  eouinox  to  the  vernal  equinox 
again;  nnd  its  mean  length  is  365 '24224 14  mean  solar 
days,  or  363d  f>'»  48®  40*7. 

The  anomalistic  year  is  the  time  in  which  the  sun  moves 
from  its  perigee  (or  nearest  point  to  the  earth)  to  its  pe- 
rigee again;  and  its  length  is  363'239o98l  mean  solar 
days,  or  363d  6h  13®  49" ‘3. 

The  tropical  year  is  shorter  than  the  sun’s  actual  orbital 
revolution,  or  the  sidereal  year,  because  the  equinox  moves 
slowly  backwards  [Precession],  and  therefore  the  sun 
meets  it  again  before  it  arrives  at  the  point  at.  which  it 
met  it  last.  The  anomalistic  year  iB  longer  than  the  si- 
dereal year  because  the  perigee  moves  forward,  and  the 
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nun  is  not  nearest  to  the  earth  until  it  has  passed  the  ] 
longitude  at  which  it  was  nearest  to  the  earth  before.  The  j 
tropical  year  is  the  year,  when  no  distinctive  terra  is  ap-  , 
plied  ; for  the  passage  of  the  sun  from  the  southern  to  the  j 
northern  side  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  positive  phenomenon  . 
on  which  the  seasons  itejjend,  though  [Winter]  it  may  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  it  is  then  that  the  succession  of 
seasons  begins. 

The  anomalistic  year  does  not,  and  from  the  theory  of 
gravitation  most  probably  cannot,  vary  by  any  quantity 
which  the  human  senses  could  appreciate ; but  the  si- 
dereal and  tropical  years  vary  very  slowly  in  length.  The 
reason  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  the 
yearly  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  slowly  increasing ; so 
that  the  part  of  the  orbit  by  wrhich  the  equinox  moves  back- 
wards to  meet  the  sun  becomes  greater,  or  the  duration  of 
the  year  less.  In  the  second  place,  the  gradual  motion  of 
the  equinox,  combined  with  that  of  the  perigee,  brings 
the  part  of  the  orbit  which  the  sun  is  saved  from  perform- 
ing by  the  recession  of  the  equinox  into  different  places 
with  respect  to  the  perigee  in  successive  years;  so  that  the 
excepted  portion  is  in  different  years  what  would  have 
been  described  in  different  times.  The  second  considera- 
tion affects  the  sidereal  year  as  well  as  the  tropical ; but 
since  in  !>o1h  cases  the  effect  is  very  small  and  slow,  a few 
seconds  in  a thousand  years,  there  is  no  occasion  to  do 
more  than  point  it  out  m an  article  like  the  present.  La- 
place makes  the  tropical  year  to  be  13  seconds  shorter 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus. 

The  excess  of  the  tropica)  year  over  365  days  has  been 
given  by  different  astronomers  as  follows: — 


h.  m.  «. 


Kuctemon  and  Meton  . 

. 6 

18 

57 

Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy 

. 5 

55 

12 

Hindus  . 

. ft 

00 

30 

Atbatcnius  . . . 

. ft 

46 

21 

Walther  . • • 

. 5 

48 

50 

Tycho  liralie  , • 

« 5 

48 

45 

Delatnbre 

. 5 

43 

51*0 

Laplace 

. 5 

48 

4D-7 

Whether  the  present  length  of  the  tropical  year  can  be 
said  to  be  determined  within  a second,  we  cannot  collect 
from  the  writings  of  astronomers.  The  method  of  deter- 
mining this  length  is  by  carefully  observing  solstices  or 
equinoxes  (that  is,  times  when  the  sun  is  in  the  solstices 
or  equinoxes)  at  distant  periods,  and  taking  the  mean  year 
from  the  whole  interval  elapsed.  Unless  that  interval 
were  a whole  revolution  of  the  solar  perigee  with  respect 
to  the  equinox,  the  real  mean  tropical  year  could  not  be 
determined,  from  observation  alone,  so  well  as  it  might  be. 

The  civil  year  must,  for  convenience,  begin  with  a day, 
and  contain  an  exact  number  of  days.  But  any  exact 
number  of  dnys  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  the  old 
Egyptian  year  [Sothiac  Period],  namely,  that  the  seasons 
would  be  thrown  to  all  parts  of  the  year  in  succession. 
Those  who  lived  in  the  intense  heats  of  March  (when  that 
month  is  near  the  autumnal  equinox)  would  read  old 
poets  who  describe  the  spring  as  about  to  arrive  in  that 
month,  or  allude  to  the  past  winter,  and  that  before  the 
poets  would  have  become  properly  nutient : this  alone 
would  be  worth  avoiding.  Of  the  mode  of  doing  it  wc 
•hall  presently  say  more,  but  in  the  meanwhile  we  have  to 
observe  that  it  has  always  been  the  greater  source  of  diffi- 
culty to  combine  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  with  those  of 
the  sun. 

The  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan  religions  all 
regulate  their  sacred  anniversaries,  more  or  less,  by  the 
moon.  Various  nations  have  constructed  their  years  on 
the  lunar  revolution,  though  most  of  them  have  accommo- 
dated their  years  to  the  solar  year  by  intercalated  months. 
Now  the  time  between  two  new  moons,  that  is,  the  ave- 
rage time,  is  29 *’*305887  days,  or  about  29J  days.  If  then 
months  were  made  alternately  of  21)  and  30  days,  twelve 
months  would  contain  354  days,  and  1 1 1 days  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  Julian  year  of  365$  days.  This 
would  amount  to  more  than  a month  in  three  years. 
Taking  the  most  exact  values  both  of  the  lunation  and  the 
solar  year,  and  applying  the  method  in  Fractions,  Con- 
tinued, it  will  be  seen  that  the  year  contains,  out  and 
above  twelve  lunations,  something  less  than  3 lunations  in 
8 years ; more  exactly,  something  more  than  4 lunations 


in  11  yearn  ; more  exactly,  something  less  than  7 lunations 
in  ID  years  ; more  exactly  still,  something  more  than  123 
lunations  in  331  years,  less  than  130  in  353,  more  than  253 
in  687,  less  than  1395  in  3788.  Taking  the  Julian  year, 
the  above  figures  should  be  changed  into  less  than  3 out 
of  8,  more  than  7 out  of  ID,  less  than  171  out  of  464.  This 
excess  of  7 lunations  in  ID  years,  which  varies  very  little 
from  the  truth,  whether  ns  to  the  real,  Julian,  or  even 
Gregorian  year,  is  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  Mb- 
tomc  Cycle,  which,  among  the  Greeks  and  all  who  have 
derived  knowledge  from  them,  has  always  been  the  founda- 
tion of  the  lunisolar  calendar.  It  is  now  well  understood 
that  the  Metonic  moon,  and  not  that  of  the  heavens,  is  the 
referee  in  the  settlement  of  religious  festivals;  that  is  to 
say,  a moon  moving  uniformly  at  such  a rate  as  to  make 
235  lunations  in  ] 9 calendar  years. 

Owing  to  the  alternate  acceleration  and  retardation  of 
the  sun’s  motion  in  its  orbit,  the  lengths  of  the  lour  astro- 
nomical seasons  are  diffeient,  as  follows: — 

•i.  ii. 

From  vernal  equinox  to  summer  solstice  . 02  22J 

From  summer  solstice  to  autumnal  equinox  03  134 

From  autumnal  equinox  to  winter  solstice  . 8D  16$ 

From  winter  solstice  to  vernal  equinox  . 8D  14 

We  shall  now  slate  the  principal  facts  connected  with 
the  years  of  the  nations  who  are  most  connected  with 
history. 

Tile  Jews,  from  the  time  of  their  departure  from  Egypt, 
began  their  year  with  the  vernal  equinox  in  all  religious 
reckoning,  retaining  the  old  beginning,  which  was  at  the 
autumnal  equinox,  in  all  civil  affairs.  In  both  cases  they 
reckoned  from  the  new  moon  near  the  equinox.  By 
making  twelve  months  in  the  year,  each  of  2D  or  30  day  s, 
with  an  intercalary  month  once  in  three  years,  they  se- 
cured themselves  from  the  necessity  of  any  but  an  occa- 
sional alteration.  They  might  have  gradually  allowed  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  slide  away  from  the  venial  equi- 
nox, but  this  their  rites  prevented  them  from  doing,  since 
the  sacrifices  required  the  ottering  of  various  specimens  of 
agricultural  produce,  dependent  upon  season,  at  specified 
times  of  the  year : the  necessity  of  bciug  provided  with 
young  lambs,  for  instance,  at  the  Passover,  obliged  them 
to  keep  this  feast  at  one  time  of  the  solar  year,  and  fixed 
it  at  the  full  moon  following  the  venial  equinox.  How 
they  managed  their  calendar  in  the  first  instance  does  not 
appear;  but  as  we  know  they  once  depended  upon  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  new  moon  to  settle  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  only  used  the  2D  or  30  days  when  they  missed 
their  object,  we  must  infer  lliat  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  corrections  frequently,  and  at  short  notice  ; which 
could  be  done,  as  remarked  by  the  editor  of  the  * Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates,’  while  they  were  in  possession  of  Pales- 
tine. and  within  reasonable  distance  of  each  other. 
There  is  not  any  trace  of  astronomy  in  the  old  Jewish 
writings,  nor  reason  to  infer  that"  they  brought  any 
knowledge  of  it  from  Egypt.  But  during  the  Captivity 
they  acquired  from  the  nations  among  whom  they  were 
thrown,  either  a period  of  8*1  years  or  knowledge  to  con- 
struct one.  Several  of  the  Fathers  mention  this  Jewish 
period,  and  state  that  it  had  long  been  used  by  them.  It 
lias  the  appearance  of  a Caliphc  Period  of  70  years  all 
but  a day.  with  the  period  of  8 years  added,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  making  of  three'iiilorcalary  months  in  the 
additional  eight  years  would  have  an  error  of  a contrary 
kind  from  this  contained  in  the  Colippic  period.  But  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  84  years  is  really  not  so  near  to  an 
exact  number  of  lunations  as  76  years  all  but  a day.  Some 
of  the  early  Christians  used  this  period,  and  thereby  con- 
tributed to  the  confusion  on  the  subject  of  Easter,  which 
afterwards  was  corrected  by  the  Council  of  Nice. 

The  modem  Jewirh  calendar  is  regulated  by  the  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  and  its  lunar  years  contain  various  adjust- 
ments which  refer  to  the  religious  ceremonies.  Their 
present  usages  date  from  a.d.  338,  according  to  their  own 
account.  They  have  also  a value  of  the  length  of  a luna- 
tion 2‘>l  121*  44™  3%  which  is  w ithin  a tenth  of  a second  of 
the  truth.  This  has  been  stated  os  of  extraordinary  cor- 
rectness by  those  who  forget  that  the  average  mouth  is 
much  more  easily  found  than  the  year.  Hipparchus  ami 
Ptolemy  had  29*  12*»  44™  3p ; reject  the  fraction,  as  was 
so  often  dune,  and  we  have  the  Jewish  value:  and  as  it 
happens  lliat  Ptolemy  and  Hipparchus  had  got  just  a little 
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more  than  the  fraction  too  much,  this  wiving  of  trouble  is 
an  accidental  correction.  There  is  no  accompanying?  value 
of  the  sun's  motion  more  correct  than  that  implied  iu  the 
Julian  year.  On  the  Jewish  calendar,  see  the  Art  de  veri- 
fier Us  Dates,  v ol.  ii.,  p.  113,  and  also  the  Hebrew  work, 
published  with  a I«atin  translation,  by  Sebastian  Munster, 
Kalendarium  Hcbraicum , Basle,  1527. 

The  Hebrew  months,  as  commonly  spelt  in  English,  are 
as  follows : — opposite  to  them  are  written  the  names  of  the 
English  months  in  which  they  severally  most  frequently 
begin,  with  their  number  of  days : — 


Nisan,  or  Abib 
Jiar  • 

Si  van 
Tharamuz 
Ab  . 

Elul  . 

Tisri  . . 

Marchesvan,  or  Bui 
Chisleu  . 

Thebet  . 

Sc bat  • 

Adar  . 

Veadar  (intercalary) 


March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 


30  days. 
20  — 
30  — 

29  — 

30  -i 


August,  29  or  30  - 
September,  30  — 
October,  29  or  30  — 
November,  20  or  30 
December,  29  — 
January,  30  — 
February,  29  — 
February,  29  — 


For  the  Egyptian  year,  see  Sotiiiac  Pkriod. 

The  twelve  months  of  the  Athenian  lunar  year  bear  the 
following  names:  but  there  is  a slight  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  order  in  which  they  come,  some  putting 
Mni/iHcrqjnwv  before  Iltiaw^twc,  and  some  after  it. 


' F*Karofi0atwv, 
hlirajitrytuv, 
Rot)ipOfHbtV, 

M aipaxrt)ptttv, 
llvavt\(nuv, 

UoatUlMV, 


30  days 

29 

30 

29 

30 
29 


l\7y.r,Wv,  30  days 
' AvOtvrtt(Huv,  29  — 

' ltXa^qfloXiwy,  30  — 
Motfvi?x<wv,  29  — 
BapiijXiwy,  30  — 

SctpO^OfMMV,  2D  — - 


The  intercalary  month  was  a second  Ilo<r«^rwi'  of  30 
days.  It  is  said  that  ajitiently  there  were  thirty  days  in 
every  month,  but  that  Solon  first  established  the  alternation 
of  31)  and  25)  days,  and  called  the  thirtieth  day  **>»/  sal  via, 
old  and  new  (moon).  The  shorter  months"  were  called 
hollow  (coiXo*),  the  longer  months  full  (*\4pt«c) ; and  these 
terms  have  been  generally  adopted  by  chronologcrs.  The 
year  in  which  a month  was  intercalated  was  called  ipfioXi- 
or  »'/i£°Xi;iaToc,  and  hence  the  word  embolismic,  which 
is  frequently  used  in  the  same  way. 

The  month  was  divided  into  three  decads,  the  first  two 
of  ten  days  each,  the  third  of  ten  or  nine.  The  first  day 
W as  uoi'ftrjvia,  the  second  was  Stvripa  1 orapivov  vor,  and  so 
on.  The  eleventh  was  spurtj  jifaot'vroc  pr/voc,  or  spirt)  liri 
itsAii,  and  so  on  up  to  tire  last,  which  was  The 

21st  day  was  spurt)  is’  Audit  and  so  on ; the  3l)th  was 
rniaca’c.  But  the  third  decad  was  also  reckoned  by  count- 
ing backwards  from  the  new  moon  thus : the  21st  day  was 
ctKririj  or  Ivan)  fBivovrot;  ftt)v!>< according  as  there  were 
10  or  9 days  in  the  decad.  The  last  day,  whether  29th  or 
30th,  was  itttj  Kal  via. 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  originally  the  first  of 
Hecatombseon  was  the  day  of  the  new  moon  nearest  to  the 
summer  solstice,  or  next  lifter  it : this  must  have  depended 
on  the  mode  of  intercalation.  It  is  enough  for  most  pur- 
poses to  know  that  the  Attic  year  began  near  the  summer 
solstice.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.,  Introduction.) 

As  to  the  intercalations,  there  is  an  old  period  mentioned 
of  two  years  (iurtjpic),  with  an  intercalary  month  of  30 
days : this  was  also  called  rpurijpi'c,  because  the  intercala- 
tion was  in  every  third  year,  including  that  of  the  former 
intercalation.  This  year  was  with  respect  to  the  sun  more 
Ilian  7^  days  too  long.  There  was  also  a tetra-eteris,  but 
the  first  respectable  period  was  the  octa-eteris  of  Cleo- 
siratus,  in  wnich  three  months  of  30  days  each  were  inter- 
calated in  8 years,  namely,  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth. 
The  average  year  of  this  period  was  wrong  by  14  hours 
with  respect  to  the  sun,  and  14  days  with  respect  to  the 
inoon.  The  Metonic  and  Callippic  periods  followed  (u.c. 
•132  and  330).  The  latter  was  but  little  used  compared 
with  the  former,  which  intercalated  7 months  in  19  years. 
[Mkton  ; Periods  or  Rb volution.]  It  is  not  certain 
what  the  years  of  intercalation  were. 

The  complete  Roman  calendar,  as  it  stood  immediately 
after  the  edict  of  Augustus,  correcting  the  use  which  had 
been  made  of  the  edict  of  Julius  Caesar,  is  as  follows : — 
There  are  twelve  months,  Januanus,  Februarius,  Marti  us, 
P.  C.,  No.  1701. 


Aprilis,  Maius,  Junius,  Julius,  Augustus,  September 
October,  November,  December.  The  first  of  each  month 
is  its  kalends,  Kalemke  Januariae,  Februari®,  &c.  The 
number  of  days  in  each  month  is  well  known  by  the  old 
rhvme.  The  13th  of  some  months,  the  15th  of  others,  is 
called  the  day  of  the  Ides  (Idus);  and  the  ninth  day  before 
the  Ides  inclusive  is  called  the  nones  (Nome),  and  every 
day  is  reckoned  by  its  position  with  respect  to  the  next 
simply  denominate  day,  be  it  Kalends,  Nones,  or  Ides. 
Thus  the  third  day  before  the  Nones  of  January,  the  day  of 
the  Nones  itself  counting  as  one,  is  ante  diem  tertium  norms 
Januar  ius,  a singular  mode  of  speech,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  fully  explained.  It  is  generally  rendered  as 
if  it  were  diem  tertium  ante  Nonas  Januarias,  the  third  day 
before  the  Nones  of  January.  These  designations  are  usually 
written  in  a contracted  form  in  the  manuscripts,  and 
these  contractions  are  usually  all  that  are  to  be  found 
in  chronological  works.  (See  Gellius,  iii.  2.) 


Juuiriui. 

Prbnifttitti. 

Martiui. 

1 

Kal.  Jan. 

Kal.  Feb. 

Kal.  Mart. 

2 

iv.  Non.  Jan. 

iv.  Non.  Feb. 

vi.  „ 

3 

iii.  „ 

iii.  „ 

v.  „ 

4 

Prid.  Non.  Jan. 

Pridie  Non.  Feb. 

iv.  „ 

5 

Non.Jan. 

Non.  Feb. 

iii.  „ 

0 

viii.  Id.  Jan. 

viii.  „ 

Prid.  Non.  Mart. 

7 

vii.  „ 

vii.  „ 

Non.  Mart. 

8 

vi.  „ 

vi.  „ 

viii.  Id.  Mart. 

9 

v.  .. 

v.  „ 

vii.  „ 

10 

iv.  „ 

iv.  „ 

vi.  „ 

11 

iii.  „ 

iii.  „ 

v*  „ 

12 

Pridie 

Prid.  I<l.  Feb. 

iv.  „ 

13 

Id.  Jan. 

Id.  Feb. 

iii.  „ 

14 

xix.  Kal.  Feb. 

xvi.  Kal.  Mart. 

Prid.  Id.  Mart. 

15 

xviii.  „ 

xv.  „ 

Id.  Mart. 

16 

xvii.  „ 

xiv.  „ 

xvii.  Kal.  April. 

17 

xvi. 

xiii.  „ 

xvi.  „ 

18 

XV.  „ 

xii.  „ 

XV.  „ 

19 

xiv.  „ 

xi.  „ 

xiv. 

20 

xiii.  „ 

x.  „ 

xiii. 

21 

xii.  „ 

ix.  „ 

xii.  „ 

22 

xi.  „ 

viii.  „ 

xi.  „ 

23 

x.  „ 

vii.  „ 

x.  „ 

24 

ix.  „ 

vi.  „ 

ix.  „ 

25 

viii.  „ 

v.  „ 

viii.  „ 

26 

vii.*  „ 

iv.  „ 

vii.  „ 

27 

vi. 

iii.  „ 

vi. 

28 

v. 

Prid.  Kal.  Mart. 

v.  „ 

29 

iv.  ,, 

iv.  „ 

30 

iii.  „ 

iii.  „ 

31 

Prid.Kal.Feb. 

Prid.  Kal.  April. 

A prill*. 

Maim. 

Juniua. 

1 

Kal.  April. 

Kal.  Mai. 

Kal.  Jun. 

2 

iv.  Non.  April. 

vi.  Non.  Mai. 

iv.  Non.  Juni. 

3 

iii.  „ 

v. 

iii.  „ 

4 

Pird.Non.Apr. 

iv.  „ 

Ibid.  Non.  Jnn. 

5 

NomApril. 

iii.  „ 

Non.  Jun. 

6 

▼iii.  „ 

Prid.  Non.  Mai. 

viii.  „ 

7 

▼ii.  n 

Non.  Mai. 

vii.  „ 

8 

▼i-  » 

viii.  „ 

vi.  „ 

9 

v.  „ 

vii.  n 

v.  ,, 

10 

IV.  „ 

vi. 

iv.  „ 

11 

Hi-  , « 

Prid.Id.  April. 

v. 

iii.  ,, 

12 

iv. 

Prid.  Id.  Jun. 

13 

Id.  April. 

iii. 

Id.  Jun. 

14 

xviii.Kal.Mai. 

Prid.  Id.  Mai. 

xviii.  Kal.  Jul. 

15 

xvii.  „ 

Id.  Mai. 

xvii.  „ 

16 

xvi.  „ 

xvii.  Kal.  Jun. 

xvi.  „ 

17 

xv. 

xvi.  „ 

XV.  „ 

18 

xiv.  „ 

XV.  „ 

xiv.  „ 

19 

xiii.  „ 

xiv.  „ 

xiii.  „ 

20 

xii.  „ 
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iv.  „ 
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iv.  „ 
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Prid.Kal.Mai. 
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Prid,  Kal.  Jul. 
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Prid.  Kal.  Jun. 
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Prid  Non.Oct. 
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The  intercalary  year,  when  introduced  by  t’.TSAT, 
additional  day  bestowed  upon  it  by  doubling  the  sixth  day 
before  the  kalends  of  March  ( whence  the  year  was  called 
bissextile)  [Bissextile]  : so  that  the  month  of  February 
ended  thus — 

23  vii.  Kal.  Mart. 

24  vi.  Kal.  Mart,  poster. 

25  vi.  Kal.  Mart,  prior. 

2G  v.  Kal.  Mart. 


28 

29 


Prid.  Kal.  Mart. 


There  was  thus  ante  diem  sex  turn  kalendan  Martian  pos- 
teriorem  and  ante  diem  nextum  knlenduit  Martian  prinrem . 
The  general  rules  of  this  clumsy  calendar  are,  that  the  ides 
arc  on  the  loth  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  on 
the  13th  of  all  the  other  tnoutlis:  that  the  nones  are  always 


on  the  eighth  day  before  the  idea,  according  to  our  mode 
of  counting : Hint  the  kalends  are  always  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month:  and  that  the  intermediate  days  are  num- 
liered  far  as  numbering  is  required,  backward*  from  the 
Kulenda,  Nones,  or  Ides,  each  of  these  reckoning  as  one 
day  in  counting  backwards  from  it. 

The  original  Roman  year  is  variously  stated  by  historians 
at  twelve  and  ten  months:  the  latter  seems  the  best  sup- 
ported, and  the  old  year  wanted  January  and  February, 
and  had  Quinctihs  and  Sextilis  in  place  of  July  and 
August : these  two  months  yielded  their  names  to  those  of 
the  two  emperors  who  reformed  the  calendar.  Numa  or 
Tarquin  introduced  what  was  meant  fora  lunar  year  of 
355  days.  The  year  is  supposed  to  have  been  more  assimi- 
lated to  the  solar  year  by  the  decemvirs':  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  upon  all  these  points,  which  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  in  anything* but  an  historical  article. 
In  the  year  43  u.c,  the  correction  made  by  Julius  Cwsar, 
with  the  assistance  of  8osioines,  was  introduced,  the  pre- 
ceding year  having  being  lengthened  into  445  days,  in 
order  probably  that  the  new  atra  might  fall  at  the  ful'. 
moon  following  the  shortest  day.  The  pontifices  inaximi 
who  came  after  Julius  Caesar  mistook  the  meaning  of  his 
correction  : by  a bw»cxlile  ever}'  fourth  year  they  thought 
was  meant  one  every  fourth  year,  counting  the  last  bissex- 
tile, according  to  their  interpretation  of  Caesar's  nile,  by 
which  the  fourth  numbers  beginning  from  1 were  made 
not  5,  9,  13,  &c.,  but  4.  7,  10,  Sic.  This  was  corrected  by 
Augustus,  when  Pontifex  Maximus  in  B.c.  8,  who  directed 
that  three  bissextiles  from  that  date  should  be  omitted 
(being  as  many  as  had  been  then  superadded  to  Cfesar's 
calendar  in  years  preceding),  ami  that  the  mistake  should 
be  avoided  in  future. 

No  further  chronological  difficulty  occurred  until  the 
third  century,  when  disputes  about  the  mode  of  determin- 
ing Easter-day  began  to  perplex  the  Christian  world.  It 
Is  commonly  stated  that  the  Council  of  Nice  made  that 
adjustment  which  lasted  until  the  Gregorian  reformation. 
This  is  not  correct : the  council,  according  to  Eusebius  and 
others,  only  ordained  that  all  Christians  should  keep  Easter 
on  one  anil  the  same  day,  and  referred  it  to  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  to  settle  what,  agreeably  to  the  received 
principles  of  the  subject,  that  day  should  be  in  each  par- 
ticular year.  By  what  follows,  it  appears  that  this  prelate 
adopted  the  Metonic  cycle,  and  he  certainly  could  not 
have  done  better,  having  no  licence  to  make  a fixed  feast 
independent  of  the  new  moon. 

The  Gregorian  reformation  (so  called;  we  will  not  stop 
to  give  reasons  for  our  protest  against  the  word ) was  a 
consequence  of  the  desire  that  the  seasons  should  re- 
main in  the  same  months  for  ever.  The  Julian  calendar 
gave  a year  which  is  too  long  at  the  rate  of  3 days  in  400 
years  nearly.  At  this  rate,  in  24,000  years  midsummer  and 
midwinter  would  have  fallen  in  December  and  June.  It 
was  not  so  much  to  avoid  this,  as  to  keep  the  religious 
festivals  in  the  same  parts  of  the  year,  that  is.  in  the  some 
kinds  of  weather,  that  the  correction  was  insisted  on  bv  its 
advocates.  The  change  hail  been  discussed  by  individuals 
and  even  by  councils  during  preceding  centuries,  and  wax 
finally  decided  on  by  Gregory  XIII.,  with  the  authority  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1583  the  reformation  was  carried 
into  effect : ten  days  were  struck  out  of  the  reckoning, 
that  which  would  have  been  the  5th  of  October  being 
denominated  the  13th.  so  that  the  days  5,  6.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. 
12,  13,  14  of  October,  1382,  never  existed  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  which  accepted  the  change  as  soon  as  it  waa» 
decreed.  Some  other  countries,  as  France,  which  accepted 
it  in  the  year  1582,  but  not  so  early,  had  to  make  their 
changes  accordingly.  See  Style  for  the  times  of  adoption 
in  different  countries. 

There  was  one  incorrectness  about  this  part  of  the 
change,  but  not  of  any  detriment.  The  equinox  fell,  at 
the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  on  the  21st  of  March,  and 
tile  suppression  of  ten  days  was  meant  to  make  the  equinox 
vibrate  between  the  21st  and  22nd.  But  in  point  of  fact, 
the  Alphonsine  tables,  which  were  consulted,  arc  wrong 
by  a day  in  this  matter,  and  eleven  days  should  have  been 
suppressed.  The  consequence  is  [Periods  of  Revolution  . 
p.  449],  t hat  the  equinox  vibrates  between  the  20th  and 
2 1st  of  March. 

Leaving  out  the  parts  of  the  Gregorian  correction  which 
relate  to  Easter,  we  proceed  to  the  alteration  of  the  mode 
of  intercalation.  This  is  as  follows Every  year  whose 
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number  is  ilivuub'e  by  4 is  leap-year,  except  only  when 
the  number  ends  with  (X),  in  which  case  it  in  not  leap-year, 
except  when  the  preceding  figures  are  divisible  by  4. 
Thus  1000  is  not  leap-year,  but  1600  is.  If  we  take  the 
most  recent  value  of  the  length  of  the  year,  365' 24224 14 
mean  solar  days,  and  apply  the  method  in  Fractions, 
Continued,  we  shall  see  uwt  the  excess  of  the  real  year 
above  that  of  365  days  is  something  less  than  1 day  in 
1 years,  more  than  7 in  2U,  lew  than  8 in  33*,  more  than 
33  in  161,  and  less  than  242  in  939.  This  la»t  excess, 
242  days  in  999  years,  is  so  very  correct,  that  it  is  most 
fortunate  that  Gregory’s  advisers  did  not  know  it.  for  they 
would  in  that  case  have  adopted  it  and  saddled  our  world 
with  a most  troublesome  omission  of  intercalations  for  tho 
benefit  of  posterity  of  fifty  thousand  years  henoe.  As  it  is, 
the  excess  of  liXXJ  mean  Gregorian  years  above  as  many 
of  365  days  is  2425  days:  it  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth  had  it  been  242  212  days.  Accordingly  1UUO  mean 
Gregorian  years  art  too  long  by  about  a quarter  of  a day ; 
more  correctly,  3600  years  give  an  error  of  a day.  De- 
iambre  proposed  that  tho  Anni  Domini  3600, 7200, 10,800, 
Sec.  should  nut  be  leap-years,  which  they  are  to  be  in  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  if  the  world  should  last  till  a.d.  3600, 
we  hope  the  correction  will  be  called  by  Delambre’sname  : , 
if  his  memory  should  then  have  perished,  still  more  will 
that  of  the  present  article,  so  that  there  is  no  use  in  press- 
ing the  point. 

The  European  years  have  been  made  to  begin  at  such 
different  periods,  that  the  historical  inquirer  is  frequently 
puzzled.  We  have  mentioned  those  which  relate  to  our 
country  jn  Famous  oh  Revolution,  p.  449.  The  25th  of 
December,  the  1st  of  January,  the  1st  of  March,  the  25th 
of  March,  and  Foster,  have  all  been  in  use. 

In  regard  to  the  common  year  as  it  now  stands,  there 
are  several  tilings  which  it  will  be  useful  to  remember. 
We  can  hardly  forbear  to  quote  the  verses  which  are  so 
constantly  in  use,  but  we  will  do  it  from  a version  of  1696, 
ill  ail  arithmetical  work  - 

TMrtlt  <UIm  lmth  Septemlier, 

Aprill.  Junr,  and  KovembaT, 
nbrnarit  eight  »unl  tvoufwi  alone. 

An  the  rc*t  tl.irtln  nnd  one. 

The  common  year  begins  and  ends  on  the  same  day  of  J 
the  week ; leap-year  ends  on  the  next  day.  Tims  1843, 
not  being  Ieaj>-year,  ends  on  Sunday,  as  it  began  : had  it 
been  leap-year,  it  would  have  ended  on  Monday.  Many 
of  those  who  call  the  year  52  weeks  are  hardly  aware  that 
it  is  52  weeks  and  a day,  or  when  leap-yeAr,  two  days. 

To  find  the  day  of  the  month  without  an  almanac,  it  is 
very  useful  to  know  the  first  clay  in  each  month  which 
has  the  same  name  as  the  first  day  of  the  year,  as  in  Uie 
following  list : — 

1st  of  January,  October, 

2nd  of  April,  July, 

3rd  of  September,  December,  , ..  _ 

4th  of  June  are  of  the  name 

ftth  of  February,  March,  November,  name. 

6th  of  August, 

7th  of  May, 

Thus  in  the  present  year  (1843)  all  the  days  just  men- 
tioned are  Sundays,  the  same  as  tile  first  day  of  the  year. 
If  these  days  could  be  connected  by  some  decent  dog- 
gerel, such  as  that  already  quoted,  any  one  w ho  remem- 
bers them  would  only  liave  to  bear  in  mind  the  name  in  the 
week  of  the  first  day  of  the  current  year,  and  would  thus 
have  a point  to  start  from  in  every  month.  In  loap-year 
1 means  2,  2 means  3,  &c.  fur  every  month  after  February. 

The  Mohammedan  year  is  oue  of  twelve  lunar  months,  of 
30  and  2D  days  alternately,  the  last  mouth  however  hav  ing 
30  days  in  intercalary  years.  To  keep  the  months  to  the 
newv  uiouns,  a cycle  of  thirty  years  is  used,  in  which  there 
arc  eleven  intercalated  years,  beiug 

2,  5,  7,  10,  13,  16,  18,  21,  24,  26,  29. 
of  the  cycle.  This  makes  a very  good  lunar  cycle : it  sup- 
poses 10,631  days  to  he  an  exact  number  of  lunations, 
which  it  is  within  about  a hundredth  of  a day,  giving  an 
error  of  a day  in  2500  years.  Of  course  the  Mohammedan 
year  is  vague,  its  beginning  retrograding  through  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  solar  year.  The  mode  given  in 

• Tho  l’otalau*  nr*  Mud  to  turo  uaatl  tho  mlottmUtlou  of  8 <Uv*  la  33  fran 
vorv  far  book  In  llio  mlddla  ; If  to,  their  j«r  woo  better  than  the  Ore- 


Turkky,  p.  403,  docs  very  well  to  determine  the  com- 
mencement, except  that  when  the  Christian  year  con 
tains  tlie  commencements  of  two  Mointmmedan  years, 
the  rule  will  only  give  one:  the  other  however  may 
easily  be  inferred.  When  the  comparison  of  dates  in 
to  be  very  dose,  no  easy  rule  will  be  sufficient,  nnd 
recourse  must  be  hail  either  to  the  list  in  the  ‘Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates,’  or  to  the  rule  and  supplementary 
tables  in  the  ‘ Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1830. 
The  year  1 of  the  Hegira  begins  from  July  10,  622.  and 
the  year  1260  begins  January  10,  1K44.  Hut  from  and 
after  the  year  a.d.  1583  (991 ‘of  the  Hegira)  the  ‘Art  de 
verifier  les  Dates'  gives  two  commencements  for  every 
year  (the  second  twelve  days  later  than  the  first  , which 
are,  it  says,  according  to  the  old  calendar  am!  the  new 
one : no  mention  is  made  of  this  distinction,  that  we  can 
find,  in  the  introduction  to  that  work,  nor  in  other  common 
sources.  Our ‘Nautical  Almanac’  gives  the  commence- 
ments accotding  to  the  new  calendar. 

The  unwise  attempt  marie  by  the  French,  during  their 
first  Revolution,  to  alter  the  names  and  dispositions  of  the 
years  and  months,  might  now  be  quietly  consigned  to  ob- 
livion, if  it  were  not  that  many  excellent  works  bear  the 
revolutionary  dates  upon  their  title-pages,  and  political 
occurrences  are  frequently  referred  to  them  during  the 
short  period  of  their  florescence.  The  year  I of  this  period 
was  made  to  begin  September  22, 1792 each  period  of  four 
years,  or  Franciad,  had  an  Olympic  or  bissextile  at  its  end. 
The  three  omitted  leap-years  or  the  Gregorian  correction 
were  found  by  tho  same  rule  as  before,  relatively  to  the 
years  ending  with  00:  and  the  4000th  year  was  not  to  be 
leap-year.  The  year  consisted  of  12  months  of  30  days 
each,  with  five  sacred  days  at  the  end.  dedicated  to 
Virtue,  Genius,  Labour,  Opinion,  and  Reward  ; the  hi  sex- 
tile  day  being  appropriated  everv  fourth  year  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  oath  of  liberty,  Each  month  had  three, 
decads.  The  months  were — 

_ ....  B«innir>jt  llopnnini; 

Vendinnaire  , Sept.  22  Germinal  . March  21 

Brumaire  . , Oct.  22  Flortal  . . April  20 

Frimaire  . . Nov.  21  Prairial  . . May  20 

Nivose  . . Deo.  21  Messidor  . June  19 

Pluviose  . . Jan.  20  Fervidor  or  t T , 

Ventoso  . . Feb.  19  Thermidor  f * Ju,-V  19 

FVnctidor  . Aug.  18 

Tlie  sense  of  this  nomenclature  was  exceeded  by  the  wit 
of  - English  moody,  in  which  the  winter  months  were 
caueu  Freezy,  \Vheezy,  Breezy;  we  forget  the  rest. 

The  years  were  as  follows : — 

IWiuniojr  IWginnlnj* 

An  I.  . SepL  22,  1792  An  VIII.  . Sept.  22,  1799 

„ II.  . „ 1793  „ IX.  . „ 1800 

„ III.  . „ 1794  „ X.  ,,  1801 

» IV.  , „ 1795  H XI.  . „ 1802 

,,  V.  . „ 1796  „ XU.  . „ 1803 

„ VI.  . „ 1797  „ XIII.  . „ 18M 

„ VII.  . „ 1798  „ XIV.  . „ 1805 

But  An  XIV.  did  not  live  half  its  days;  for  on  Jan.  1, 
1806.  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  resumed,  and  the  re- 
public, which  had  legislated  for  flic  4000th  year  of  its  ex- 
istence by  name,  wore  its  own  livery  just  one  day  and  a 
quarter  for  every'  one  of  those  years. 

YEAST,  or  FERMENT,  a substance  which  is  deposited 
in  an  insoluble  state  during  tlie  fermentation  oi  wine, 
beer,  and  vegetable  juices.  This  substance,  as  is  well 
known,  is  employed  to  produce  fermentation  in  saccharine 
solutions.  According  to  Liebig,  the  insoluble  part  of 
yeast  does  not  cause  fermentation,  for  he  states  that  if  it 
be  ‘ carefully  washed  with  water,  care  being  taken  that  it 
is  always  covered  with  water,  the  residue  does  not  produce 
fermentation.’ 

Neither,  according  to  the  same  authority,  docs  the  so- 
luble part  of  veast  excite  fermentation  until  it  has  been 
allowed  to  cool  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  to  remain  some 
lime  exposed  to  its  action ; if  in  this  stale  it  be  introduced 
into  a solution  of  sur/ar.  it  produces  bruk  fermentation. 

Yeast  is  a product  of  the  decomposition  of  gluten,  and 
W’hen  added  to  a solulion  of  pure  sugar,  it  gradually  dis- 
appears; but  when  added  to  vegetable  juices  which  con- 
tain gluten  as  well  as  sugar,  it  is  reproduced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  gluten,  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  originally 
formed. 
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According  to  Profeasor  Graham,  the  action  of  yeast  and  ! 
all  other  ferments  is  destroyed  by  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils,  by  alcohol,  by  acids,  salts  of  mercury,  sulphu- 
rous acid,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  by  aromatic  sub- 
stances, volatile  oils,  and  particularly  empyreuraalic  oils, 
smoke,  and  a decoction  ol'  coffee ; these  bodies  in  some 
cases  combining  with  the  ferments  or  effecting  their  de- 
composition. 

YEDO.  [Japan.] 

V RK  ATERIN  OSL  AW.  [Kkatkuinoslaw.] 

YELL.  [Shetland,  Isles  or.] 

YELLOW.  [Calico  Printing  ; Dyeing.] 

Y El. LOW  FEVER,  a disease  of  frequent  occurrence  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  America,  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Spain.  The  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  these  countries, 
its  great  fatality,  and  the  mortality  it  produces  in  navies 
and  armies,  have  attracted  much  attention  towards  it  both 
from  governments  and  medical  men.  This  disease  has 
been  described  under  other  names,  such  as  typhus  icterodes, 
Bulam  fever,  bilious  remitting  fever,  vomito  negro,  vomito 
prieto,  endemial  casus,  mal  do  grain,  &c.  Although  this 
disease  has  a very  distinct  history,  and  can  be  easfly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  mass  of  symptoms  it  presents,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  give  in  a few  words  anything  like  a satisfactory 
definition.  Dr.  Gillkrest,  one  of  the  most  recent  writers 
on  this  subject,  gives  the  following  definition:  a disease 
in  .which  * yellowness  of  the  skin,  partial  or  general,  and 
towards  the  fatal  termination,  vomiting  of  a black  or  dark 
brown  fluid,  are  frequent  though  by  no  mean*  constant 
occurrences.’  Such  a definition  would  be  of  little  use  for 
distinguishing  the  disease,  and  perhaps  after  all  it  will  be 
found  that  yellow  fever  is  only  a modification,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  of  some  primary  form  of  disease  in 
which  all  fevers  originate.  It  is  certain  that  this  disease 
has  many  symptoms  in  common  with  other  fevers,  and  that 
it  assumes  the  types  of  the  common,  continued,  remittent, 
and  intermittent  fevers. 

It  has  only  been  within  a comparatively  recent  period 
that  this  disease  has  attracted  much  exclusive  attention, 
and  on  this  account  some  writers  regard  this  disease  as  one 
altogether  of  modem  origin,  and  fix  the  date  of  its  genera- 
tion during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Rut 
although  no  accurate  account  of  this  disease  as  distinguished 
from  other  fevers  exists,  previous  to  its  appearance  in  the 
island  of  Granada,  in  1793,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  records  of  the  occurrence  of  destructive  fevers  in  those 
districts  in  which  the  yellow  fever  now  occurs,  refer  to  the  I 
same  disease. 

The  attack  of  yellow  fever  is  mostly  preceded  by  well- 
marked  premonitory  symptoms.  For  two  or  three  day* 
previous  to  the  attack  there  is  a depression  of  spirits  and 
an  unnatural  inactivity  without  any  sufficient  accountable 
cause.  There  is  sometimes  nausea,  with  a creeping  chilli- 
ness, and  pains  in  the  loins,  back,  arms,  legs,  and  head. 
The  eyes  are  suffused,  dull,  and  heavy,  and  the  sight  is 
diin  and  sometimes  double.  There  is  often  slight  confu- 
sion of  mind  and  a kind  of  drowsy  restlessness.  The  appe- 
tite is  bad,  the  taste  is  perverted,  and  the  bowels  are  either 
confined  or  relaxed.  The  skin  is  in  some  case*  perma- 
nently dry,  or  there  may  be  sweating  after  slight  flushes  of 
heat.  The  pulse  varies  considerably;  it  may  be  small, 
quick,  and  irregular,  or  soft  and  full.  Such  symptoms  do 
not  however  always  occur,  and  sometimes  the  patient  is 
seized  immediately  with  a shivering,  the  indication  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  worst  symptoms.  Sometimes  during 
this  premonitory  stage  there  may  exist  a yellowness  of 
the  eyes  and  of  the  skin,  and  also  a vomiting  of  bilious 
matter. 

The  commencement  of  the  febrile  attack  mostly  takes 
place  at  night : after  the  shivering,  a state  of  general  excite- 
ment takes  place,  which  sometimes  increases  to  a very  dis- 
tressing and  unmanageable  extent.  Pains  oecur  in  the 
head,  in  the  eyeballs,  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  cramps 
in  the  gastrocnemic  muscles.  The  patient  prefers  tne 
recumbent  position  and  lies  upon  his  back,  but  is  in  a state 
of  great  restlessness,  frequently  throwing  his  arms  about, 
more  especially  above  his  head.  The  face  is  usually 
flushed,  sometimes  of  a crimson  hue,  and  occasionally 
swollen  so  as  to  appear  bloated  and  heavy.  The  eye  has 
a heavy  drunken  appearance,  is  injected,  swolleu,  and 
moistened  with  tears ; the  pupil  is  generally  permanently 
dilated,  and  the  balls  seem  protruded  as  if  they  would  start 


from  their  sockets.  The  skin  is  in  most  cases  flushed,  dry, 
and  warmer  than  natural.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  soft, 
full,  and  compressible  ; in  some  cases  however  it  is  un- 
usually slow,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  skin  is 
unnaturally  cool.  The  tongue  is  swollen  and  coated  with 
a white  mucous  paste.  Vomiting  does  not  often  occur  in 
thin  stage.  The  bowels  are  frequently  more  or  less  con- 
stipated, but  easily  acted  on.  The  intellectual  functions 
are  more  or  less  deranged.  These  symptoms  last  for  12  or 
13  hours,  when  the  second  stage  may  be  said  to  commence. 
The  general  excitement  now  gives  way  to  depression. 
The  countenance  becomes  deeply  expressive  of  anxiety. 
The  congested  state  of  the  eye  begins  to  yield,  and  in  its 
place  a wight  yellow  tinge  is  observed.  ITiis  goes  on  in- 
creasing till  it  extends  down  the  alic  of  the  nose  and 
around  the  mouth.  As  the  disease  advances,  in  most  cases 
the  yellow  tinge  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  skin,  giving 
I to  the  whole  body,  according  to  the  complexion  or  tem- 
perament, various  colours,  from  a pale  lemon  to  deep 
orange  or  saffron  colour.  The  pulse  becomes  slightly 
lessened  in  frequency.  The  coating  on  the  tongue  be- 
comes yellow,  and  this  organ  towards  its  root  and  at  the 
edges  and  tips  has  a clean  and  dry  red  appearance.  The 
stomach  now  becomes  irritable  and  painful  on  pressure. 
Food  is  immediately  rejected.  There  is  a distressing 
sensation  of  internal  heat.  The  vomiting  is  sudden  and 
not  accompanied  with  any  severe  retching.  The  matters 
vomited  are  generally  ingesta  and  a clear  fluid,  and  only 
sometimes  is  bile  discharged.  The  alvine  secretions  are 
mostly  natural.  The  urine  i*  diminished  in  quantity,  and 
very  yellow.  There  is  frequent  sighing  of  a deep  and  pro- 
longed character.  In  malignant  cases  the  breath  exhaled 
lias  an  acid  odour.  The  intellectual  functions  are  much 
affected,  and  the  patient  is  in  a state  of  low  muttering 
delirium  or  comatose.  Sometimes  petechiae  and  miliary 
vesicles  occur  in  this  stage.  In  this  state  the  patient  may 
remain  from  two  to  seven  days.  The  countenance  then 
becomes  more  collapsed,  the  eve  loses  its  full  and  promi- 
nent character,  dark-coloured  blotches  and  petechiae  occur 
on  the  body,  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  thready,  the 
tongue  loses  its  coating  and  becomes  bright  red,  thirst 
becomes  urgent,  and  there  is  lastly  the  vomiting  of  a dark 
and  mucou*-looking  fluid  which  has  been  called  the  * black 
vomit,’  and  has  in  fact  given  the  name  sometimes  to  this 
disease.  This  symptom  however  docs  not  always  occur. 
As  death  approaches  the  exhaustion  becomes  greater,  the 
respiration  i»  hurried  and  noisy,  the  surface  and  extremities 
become  cold,  and  covered  with  a general  clammy  perspira- 
tion. In  Borne  the  last  moments  are  marked  with  great 
pain  and  strong  convulsions,  whilst  in  others  death  seems 
to  come  upon  the  patient  unawares. 

These  general  symptoms  are  by  no  means  presented  in 
every  case,  some  having  been  constantly  observed  by  one 
medical  writer,  whilst  others  have  never  witnessed  them  at 
all.  Amongst  the  forms  which  this  disease  assumes,  three 
are  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  pointing  out  important 
differences  in  the  character  of  the  disease  : these  are  called 
inflammatory,  adynamic,  and  malignant.  The  inflam- 
matory occurs  in  full  plethoric  habits,  and  the  whole  of 
the  symptoms  indicate  a greater  amount  of  excitement  and 
activity,  and  the  disease  proceeds  to  a fatal  termination 
sooner.  The  adynamic  variety  occurs  in  those  who  have 
deficient  animal  vigour.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the 
pulse  is  slow,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy;  no  resistance 
appears  to  be  made  to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the 
patient  sinks  in  the  course  of  lour  or  five  days.  The  ma- 
lignant form  is  the  worst  of  all.  From  the  first  the  patient 
seems  attacked  with  death.  All  (he  symptoms  are  low 
from  the  beginning,  and  no  reaction  is  established.  Per- 
sons seldom  recover  from  this  state,  and  many  die  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  attack. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  the  black  matter  which  is  so 
often  vomited  in  cases  of  yellow  fever  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  investigation.  1 he  most  correct  view  is  probably 
that  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  who  considered  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  incrustation  of  the  tongue,  gums,  and  lips  found 
generally  in  violent  fevers,  and  that  probably  this  is  an 
exudation  thrown  out  from  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  or 
even  from  the  duodenum  and  jejunum.  When  collected 
and  given  to  animals,  it  produced  no  bad  effect  upon  them, 
and  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  its  exhalations  does 
not  appear  to  be  injurious.  Under  the  microscope  it  has 
the  appearance  of  minute  scales  of  fmoked  mica,  being  of  a 
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dark  brown  or  red  colour.  It  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  globules  of  blood  broken  down,  which  have  oozed 
through  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  accretion,  and  perhaps  under  the  influence  of 
the  violent  vomiting.  It  may  frequently  be  mixed  with 
bile,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
have  the  character  of  bile  at  all. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  give  a definition  of  yellow  fever,  so 
is  it  difficult  to  give  any  rules  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished in  individual  cases  from  other  diseases.  Its  oc- 
curring however  generally  in  several  individuals  at  the 
same  time,  soon  leads  to  the  development  of  the  group  of 
symptoms  which  we  have  described,  and  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  allied  diseases. 

The  mortality  from  this  disease  is  always  very  consider- 
able. It  is  usually  much  greater  at  the  commencement  of 
the  epidemic  than  it  is  at  subsequent  periods.  In  some 
instances  all  the  cases  occurring  for  the  first  few  days  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  fever  nave  proved  fatal.  Some- 
times however  the  disease  is  very  mild,  and  but  few  fatal 
cases  occur.  The  mortality  is  generally  greatest  amongst 
the  voung  and  robust,  and  this  will  perhaps  account  for  its 
fatality  amongst  soldiers  and  seamen.  ‘According  to 
Townsend,’  says  Dr.  Shapter,  ‘of  101  cases  which  oc- 
curred at  New  York,  5 were  betwixt  the  ages  of  1 
and  10;  17  betwixt  10  and  20;  40  betwixt  20  and  30; 
40  betwixt  30  and  40;  30  betwixt  40  and  80;  15  be- 
twixt 50  and  00;  0 betwixt  60  and  70;  2 betwixt  HO 
and  90.  Of  this  number  6 only  were  coloured  persons,  of 
whom  three  were  blacks  and  three  mulattoes.  Of  the 
whole  number  59  were  females,  the  mortality  amongst 
whom  in  comparison  with  men  was  as  1 to  30.  From  the 
above  table  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  oc- 
curred between  the  ages  of  20  and  50 ; anil  that  of  the 
remainder  nearly  as  many  were  under  20  as  above  50 ; 
there  were  more  than  three  times  as  many  between  10 and 
20  as  between  1 and  10;  and  nearly  twice  as  many  be- 
tween 50  and  60  as  between  60  and  90.  It  is  a little  re- 
markable that  very  nearly  the  same  numbers  died  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  30,  30  and  40,  40  and  50.*  This  fever 
may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  places  between  40°  N.  lat. 
and  20®  8.,  and  requires  a climate  in  which  the  mean  sum- 
mer range  is  not  less  than  75°,  or  according  to  some  authors 
80°.  In  nearly  all  places  within  the  above  range  of  lati- 
tude, and  having  the  above  temperature,  where  the  shores 
arc  washed  by  the  sea,  does  the  yellow  fever  appear  occa- 
sionally as  a devastating  pestilence  decimating  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  morbid  appearances  of  the  body  after  death  do  not 
throw  any  light  on  the  nature  ot  this  disease.  In  the  head 
the  dura  mater  is  found  studded  with  dark-coloured  spots  ; 
under  the  arachnoid  is  frequently  aecumulated  a yellowish 
serositv.  The  lesions  in  the  chest  are  not  remarkable.  The 
stomach  is  generally  distended  with  air,  its  mucous  sur- 
face is  occasionally  effused  with  blood,  and  its  vessels 
are  generally  gorged  with  blood.  The  onfices  of  numerous 
canals  may  be  seen,  from  which  by  slight  pressure  oozes  a 
fluid  which  appenrs  to  be  the  ‘black  vomit.’  The  small 
intestines  participate  in  some  measure  in  the  lesions  of 
the  stomach.  The  liver  is  sometimes  engorged  with 
blood,  and  sometimes  it  is  hard  and  dry.  The  spleen  is 
usually  increased  in  volume  and  softened. 

In  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever  much  difference  of 
practice  has  prevailed,  according  to  the  opinions  of  those 
called  upon  to  treat  the  disease ; and  unfortunately  that 
kind  of  evidence  does  not  at  present  exist  on  which  we  could 
rely  with  regard  to  the  value  of  any  particular  course  of 
treatment,  under  these  circumstances  the  judicious  prac- 
titioner will  act  on  general  principles,  and  treat  whatever 
cases  come  before  him  according  to  the  symptoms  they 
present.  As  is  mostly  the  case  in  the  treatment  of  fevers 
which  in  their  course  exhibit  both  active  and  low  symp- 
toms, two  very  different  plans  of  treatment  have  been  re- 
commended ; the  one  antiphlogistic,  the  other  stimulant. 
Without  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  these  plans  of 
treatment,  it  may  be  stated  that  both  may  be  rendered 
necessary  in  different  Mages  of  the  disease.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  patient  will  bear  blood-letting  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  this  is  the  more  earn- 
estly to  be  had  recourse  to,  as  in  most  cases  the  stomach  is 
too’irritable  to  bear  the  introduction  of  medicines.  Blood- 
letting should  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  a 
decided  effect  on  the  symptoms.  As  a general  rule,  this 


remedy  should  not  be  had  recourse  to  after  the  second  day 
of  the  attack.  The  next  remedy  in  importance  is  mercury. 
Some  of  the  best  writers  on  yellow  fever,  and  those  who 
have  had  the  largest  experience,  consider  mcicury  as  their 
sheet-anchor  in  this  disease.  It  should  be  administered  in 
doses  of  sufficient  quantity  to  affect  speedily  the  mouth. 
Many  practitioners  who  use  this  remedy  do  not  employ 
blood-letting  as  an  ordinary  remedy,  but  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  symptoms  preponderate 
In  addition  to  these  means,  purgatives,  emetics,  antimonials, 
and  cold  affusion  have  had  their  advocates.  These  reme- 
dies arc  however  all  of  them  adapted  more  to  particular 
states  of  the  system  than  to  the  disease  of  yellow  fever, 
and  should  be  administered  according  as  circumstances 
aiise  which  may  indicate  their  necessity.  With  regard  to 
the  tonic  or  stimulant  system  altogether,  it  may  be  stated 
that  this  practice  is  now  almost  entirely  condemned  by 
British  and  American  practitioners.  In  cases  where  the 
disease  assumes  a remittent  form,  quinine  may  be  ad- 
ministered with  advantage;  but  the  administration  of 
bark,  so  much  in  vogue  amongst  the  Spanish  medical 
men,  is  now  very  generally  condemned.  Dr.  Stevens  par- 
ticularly insists  on  the  administration  of  saline  medicines 
in  yellow  fever,  to  which  there  is  no  objection,  provided 
the  stomach  will  retain  them,  and  they  probably  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  system  according  to  his  tneory. 

Of  all  the  questions  connected  with  yellow  fever,  per- 
haps that  which  regards  its  came  has  been  discussed  with 
the  most  zeal  and  bitterness.  AVe  cannot  here  go  info  any 
details  of  this  discussion,  but  the  great  point  in  dispute 
is  the  contagiousness  of  this  disease.  Many  of  the  early 
writers  on  yellow  fever  concluded  that  it  was  contagious, 
and  on  this  account  persons  who  have  been  expoaed  to  its 
influence  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  most  rigid  quaran- 
tine regulations.  But  during  the  lost  twenty  years  medical 
men  attached  to  the  various  troops  and  nospitals  where 
this  disease  has  appeared  have  made  many  careful  obser- 
vations, and  the  result  is  an  increasing  conviction  of  the 
non-contagiousness  of  this  disease.  But  whilst  there  is 
much  evidence  to  prove  that  this  disease  is  not  communi- 
cable by  any  morbific  matter  that  may  be  generated  in 
the  human  system  in  a state  of  disease,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  in  most  cases  a local  origin.  Many 
recent  writers  have  supposed  that  the  local  cause  of  thfs 
disease  was  to  be  found  in  the  temperature  and  other  at- 
mospheric phenomena  in  the  district  visited  bv  the  disease  ; 
but  this  cause  is  too  general  to  account  for  the  exceeding 
local  character  of  the  disease  in  many  instances.  Case* 
arc  recorded  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  particular  parts  of 
a town,  the  one  side  of  a street,  or  even  one  room  of  a 
house,  have  been  attacked,  whilst  all  others  have  escaped. 
Although  the  existence  of  malaria  generated  by  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter  has  not  been  demonstrated,  yet 
the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  particular  localities  can 
be  so  well  explained  on  this  supposition,  that  the  theory 
of  the  malarious  origin  of  this  as  well  os  other  fevers  must 
be  looked  upon  not  only  as  the  best  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  that  occur,  but  as  lending  to  highly  beneficial 
and  important  results  in  the  treatment  ana  prevention  of 
this  disease. 

{Library  of  Practical  Medicine,  article  ‘ Yellow  Fever,’ 
by  Dr.  Shapter;  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  article 
‘ Yellow  Fever,’  by  Dr.  Gillkrest ; Bancroft,  An  Essay  on 
the  disease  called  Yellow  Fever.', 

YELLOWHAMMER,  Emberiza  citrindla , Linn. 

Description. — Male.—  Head,  cheeks,  front  of  the  neck, 
belly,  ana  lower  lail-covcrts  bright  yellow ; on  the  breast 
and  sides  reddish  spots,  which  on  the  sides  have  a black 
streak  in  their  centre.  Feathers  of  the  top  of  the  back 
blackish  in  the  middle  and  inclined  to  rusty  on  the  sides : 
those  on  the  rump  bright  chestnut  terminated  with  greyish  ; 
tail-feathers  blackish,  the  two  lateral  ones  with  a conical 
white  spot  on  the  inner  barbs.  Iris  deep  brown,  feet 
yellowish.  In  the  old  male  the  yellow  is  more  extensive 
and  less  mingled  with  the  olive  spots  seen  on  Ihe  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  and  abdomen  of  the  voung,  which  have  no 
yellow  on  the  head  before  the  moult,  this  last  part  being 
spotted  with  blackish  like  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  the 
ground  colour  of  which  is  yellowish  white.  Total  length 
seven  inches. 

Female  smaller  than  the  male.  Yellow  of  the  head, 
throat,  and  neck  more  numerously  marked  with  the  brown 
and  Olive  spot*  with  which  those  parts  are  tprinkled.  On 
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the  centre  of  the  breast -feathers  arid  of  those  of  the  sides  I 
and  lower  tail-coverts  a longitudinal  brown  .spot ; yellow  j 
of  the  abdomen  pale. 

J'arietirs. — Some  parts  of  the  body  sprinkled  with 
white  feathers.  Entirely  white,  or  yellowish-white.  Wings 
and  tail  often  pure  white. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Denmark , Norway,  Sweden, 
in  short,  throughout  Europe  to  the  Mediterranean.  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (resident;,  Orkney  and 
Shetland  (visitor). 

Pennant  quotes  the  Bruant  of  Delon  (L'Hitloirc  de  fa 
Saturn  ties  Oyseaux,  p.  3UG;  as  this  species,  and  the  de- 
scription seems  to  warrant  the  quotation.  Delon  considers 
the  bird  to  be  the  A*-0uc  (Anthus)  of  Aristotle  (Hut. 
Anim.,  ix.  1),  and  remarks  that  the  Greeks  of  his  time  did 
not  call  it  by  the  antient  appellation  in  their  tongue,  but 
by  the  Latin  name  Florus,  ‘car  ils  ont  estfi  dominez  par 
les  Latins,  dont  ils  ont  retenu  telle  diction.'  It  is  the 
Bruani  of  the  French  generally ; Srrranwlle  and  Zivolo  di 
testa  gialla  of  the  Italians ; and,  according  to  the  Por- 
traits <rOyseaux,  llort'jJano,  Cia%  MrgHanna,  Verzrrot, 
Puirrizo , and  Spiiarda  of  the  same  people.  It  appears  to 
he  the  Gromng  and  GoUpink  of  the  Swedes ; Galdnmmer, 
Ammrring.  and  Got  dam  tarring  of  the  Germans ; Geel- 
Grrst  of  the  Netherlanders  ; Toil,  Yellow  Yoldrin , Yellow 
Votrley , and  Yellow  Yeldrork  of  the  modern  British ; and 
Llinosjfelen  of  the  antient  British. 

M.  Temminck  states  that  a species  closely  resembling 
this  in  the  tints  of  its  plumage  inhabits  Japan ; hut  that  :t 
is  specifically  characterized  by  a shorter  and  rounded  tail, 
and  by  a small  black  mask  wnich  encircles  the  hill  of  tin* 
male.  For  this  specie#  M.  Temminck  proposes  the  name 
of  Jimherizd  personatu. 

Habits , Foot l,  ,j-c.  (if  Entbcrixa  citrinella. — The  food  ot 
the  Yellow-hammer  consists  of  grain,  seeds,  and  insects,  and 
in  winter  it  joins  the  flocks  or  greenfinches,  chaffinches, 
and  other  congregator*  in  the  fields  and  farm-yards.  In  the 
summer  the  note*  of  the  male,  so  familiar  to  every  tra- 
veller, one  repeated  five  or  six  times  and  two  otheis,  the 
last  drawn  out,  ring  almost  incessantly  from  the  road-side 
hedge.  Sometimes  the  form  of  enunciating  this  strain  is 
slightly  changed : thus,  the  cow-boys,  according  to  Mr. 
Main,  hear  in  the  Ycilowhammer's  song  the  following 
words : — 

* A til  tie  bit  of  bread,  but  no  ebeete.* 

The  nest,  which  is  ordinarily  made  on  or  very  near  the 
ground,  sheltered  by  a bush,  in  the  tangled  grass  of  a hedge 
or  ditch,  is  framed  of  moss,  roots,  and  hair  well  interwoven. 
The  bird  breed*  late.  'Hie  four  or  five  pale  purplish  white 
eggs  are  streaked  or  veined  and  speckled  with  dark  red- 
dish-brown, and  the  male  takes  his  turn  upon  them.  The 
brood  is  generally  out  and  about  early  in  June. 

These  birds  are  caught  and  fatted  lor  the  table  with  the 
Ortolan  in  Italy,  whence  probably  one  of  the  Italian 
names  above  noticed. 
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‘In  Scotland,’ says  the  author  of  ‘The  Darker  Super- 
stitions' of  that  country,  ‘the  yellowharamer  lias  been  con- 
sidered mystical  from  three  drops  of  the  blood  of  Satan  in 
its  body,  hut  farther  explanation  is  unknown.’ 

In  the ‘Portraits  dOyseaux’  the  following  quatrain  is 
printed  under  the  cut : — 

• Non  wvn»  raiauu  rWunut  )r  (uUnoaoMt 
Au  vol  rl  chant  auisl  ■emU*  j«  bruirs, 

I*  cheval  \*ult  mny  c*  le  mirn«  (tnalrulrr : 

Je  »uy»  kumI  k lay  aim*  anise.' 

The  last  lines  allude  to  the  supposed  enmity  between 
the  bird  and  the  hone,  which  Bclon  thus  states  in  his  old 
French  ‘ II  a haine  avec  le  cheval : lequel  il  dechassc 
de  son  pasturage  de  l'herbe,  de  laquelle  il  se  nourrist  aie-si. 
II  fait  quelquc  voix  qui  est  comme  cell*  du  cheval : par- 
quoy  volant  contre  le  cheval,  il  1’espouentc,  ct  le  f&it  luir. 
ll  n'a  guere  bonne  veue  : et  par  ce  il  est  quelquefoi*  tu6 
du  cheval.  s’il  le  trnuve  au  depourueu.’ 

YEI.I.OW  RIVER,  called  by  the  Chinese  Hoang - 
ho,  is  one  of  the  largest  river*  in  Asia,  and  the  second  in 
magnitude  in  the  Chinese  empire.  It  drains  the  northern 
prciiuces  of  China  Proper,  a small  portion  of  Mongolia, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  Tangut,  The  Hoang-ho  originates 
in  the  high  snow-covered  mountains  which  fill  up  the 
greatest  part  of  the  southern  districts  of  the  last -mentioned 
country  [Tanqit,  vol.  xxiv.,  p,  32],  at  a distance  of  12UO 
miles  from  its  mouth  in  a straight  line.  But  as  there  is 
perhaps  no  river  on  the  globe  which  changes  so  frequently 
the  direction  of  its  course,  and  makes  such  large  bends,  its 
course  is  computed  by  Ritter  to  exceed  2480  miles, 
amounting  nearly  to  double  the  distance  between  its 
source  and  moutn.  The  countries  drained  by  the  Hoang- 
ho  cover  an  area  of  74,000  square  miles,  equal  to  that  of 
the  basin  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  not  inferior  to  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  lying  west  of  a line  drawn 
from  the  most  northern  recess  of  the  Adriatio  to  the  em- 
boucliute  of  the  river  Oder  in  the  Baltic. 

The  source*  of  the  Hoang-ho  have  never  been  visited  by 
any  European,  and  are  imperfectly  known  even  in  China. 
The  antient  Chinese  geographers,  like  those  of  Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  could  not  comprehend  that  a 
large  river  could  be  lost  in  a lake  which  had  no  communi- 
cation with  the  sea.  They  therefore  imagined  that  the 
Tarim  River,  wn.ch  is  lost  in  Lake  Lop  Nor  [Thian  Sham 
Nanlv.  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  364],  constituted  the  upper  course 
of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  that  it  was  connected  with  the  true 
sources  of  this  river  by  a subterraneous  channel.  Where 
these  true  sources  were  situated  was  not  exactly  known, 
until  the  emperor  Kuhlai,  of  the  Yuen  or  Mongol  dynasty, 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  sent  some  per- 
sons to  discover  and  to  explore  the  country  surrounding 
them.  According  to  the  report  made  by  these  persons, 
the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho  are  found  in  a depression  be- 
tween the  ranges  of  the  Bayan  khara  Mountains  on  the 
south  and  the  Kuen-luen  range  on  the  north.  In  this  de- 
pression more  than  100  springs  are  stated  to  rise  from 
a level  plain  about  40  miles  In  circumference.  The 
great  number  of  springs  has  converted  the  plain  into  a 
swamp,  and  seen  from  an  eminence  the  spriug*  resemble 
the  stars  of  the  sky.  Hence  this  tract  is  called  by  the 
Mongols,  Hotun  Nor,  or  Star  Lake,  and  by  the  Chinese 
Sing-su  hai,  or  ‘the  sea  overspread  with  stars.’  The  water 
brought  up  by  these  springs  unites  at  a short  distance  in 
two  lakes,  called  Ala-nor  by  the  Mongols.  This  Ala- 
nor  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  true  source  of  the 
Hoang-ho. 

Upper  Course. — The  Ala-nor  lies  in  3ft  ° 20f  N.  lat.  and 
between  00*  and  07°  E.  long.  The  river  issuing  from  the 
lake  on  the  east  is  called  Tshi-ping-ho  (the  river  with  the 
red  banks\  and  after  having  been  joined  by  three  tribu- 
taries it  falls  into  the  Alpine  lake  Oling-hai,  from  which  it 
issues  under  the  name  of  Hoang-ho.  Its  course  being 
opposed  by  the  immense  rocky  masses  of  the  Kuen-luen, 
the  river  runs  for  more  than  30  miles  southward,  when  it 
resumes  its  eastern  course  and  continues  in  that  direction 
for  about  ltf)  miles.  To  avoid  the  high  mountains  of  the 
liayan  Khara  range,  which  stand  in  it*  way,  the  Hoang-ho 
turn*  with  a bold  sweep  to  the  west,  as  if  it  were  returning 
to  its  sources  and  flows  in  that  direction  about  120  miles, 
surrounding  on  three  sides  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Kuen-luen  Mountains.  But  the  wide-spread  mountain- 
masses  of  the  same  system  oppose  its  course  farther  to  Ihe 
west,  and  it  turns  by  degrees  to  the  north-east  and  east. 
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until  it  leaves  the  mountain  region  on  arriving  in  Proper 
China  at  the  town  of  Lant-tsheou.  having  run  from  its  last 
great  turning  to  this  place  about  520  miles.  Its  upper 
course  lies  entirely  in  Taxi  gut,  and  extends  to  about  700 
miles.  On  both  of  its  banks  the  mountains  rise  with 
a steep  and  frequently  precipitous  acclivity  beyond  the 
snow-line,  and  the  valley  in  which  the  river  runs  is  very 
narrow,  in  many  places  so  much  so  that  there  remains  not 
a level  wide  enough  for  a road.  No  towns  are  found  in 
this  region,  and  the  few  inhabitants  are  savage  tribes, 
living  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  which  consist  mostly  of 
sheen  and  yacks.  They  gather  also  the  true  rhubarb-root, 
whicn  grows  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains  near  the 
places  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

Middle  Course. — Below  Lant-tsheou  the  Hoang-ho  turns 
with  a sharp  bend  northward,  and  flows  in  that  direction, 
with  some  deviation  to  the  eastward,  through  five  degrees 
of  latitude.  Its  course  in  this  direction  probably  does  not 
fall  short  of  430  miles.  When  the  river  has  parsed  41* 
N.  lat.  it  mods  the  range  of  the  In-shan  Mountains,  by 
which  its  course  is  turned  to  the  east.  Alter  flowing  near 
41“ N.  lat.  about  180  miles  eastward,  the  mountains  border- 
ing on  China  Proper  on  the  north  oppose  its  progress  In 
that  direction,  .and  it  turns  to  the  south  and  runs  through 
t hat  mountain-region  a space  of  about  520  miles  (seven 
degrees  of  latitude)  until  it  enters  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  China  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hoai-ho  or  WeY- 
ho.  Its  middle  course  amounts  to  about  1130  miles. 

Where  the  Hoang-ho  issues  from  the  narrow  valleys  which 
its  rapid  current  has  scooped  out  in  the  snow-covered 
rocky  masses  of  Tangut,  ana  at  the  place  where  it  begins 
to  flow  in  a wider  valley,  about  100  mile*  above  Lant- 
tsheou,  the  fort  re*  Tsy-tshy-kuan  is  built.  The  valley 
which  extends  from  this  place  to  Lant-tsheou  and  hence 
north  and  north-eust  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thian-tduii 
(3ti“  30'  N.  lat.'.  is  compared  by  Pater  Martini,  a native  of 
Tyrol,  with  the  valley  of  the  Inn  River  at  Innspruck,  which 
shows  that  the  river  has  left  behind  the  more  elevnted 
pails  of  the  mountain-region,  but  is  still  traversing  the 
lower  part  of  it.  In  this  part  of  it«  course,  especially  above 
Lant-tsheou,  the  volume  of  its  waters  is  greatly  increased  by 
several  large  affluents,  among  which  the  Huang-tshu,  or 
Tai-tung-ho,  originating  in  the  Nanshan,  flows  to  it  from 
the  north-west,  and  appears  to  have  a course  of  more  than 
400  miles. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Thian-shui  the  mountains  on  the 
east  of  the  river  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  a hilly 
region,  in  which  tracts  of  fertile  and  cultivated  land  are 
intermixed  with  sandy  hills.  Proceeding  farther  north 
the  extent  of  the  l'ertife  ground*  decreases  until,  opposite 
the  tuwn  of  Ning-hia  [Taught,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  31 J,  it  is 
replaced  by  the  Steppe  of  the  Ordos,  a desert  whose  sur- 
face is  mostly  covered  with  sand-hills,  destitute  of  wood, 
and  nearly  of  vegetation,  but  in  the  numerous  depressions 
between  them  are  extenrivc  meadows  and  pasture-grounds, 
intermixed  with  traets^overed  with  thick  bushes,  the 
haunt  of  numerous  wild  animals.  Few  and  limited  tracts 
of  this  country  arc  cultivated,,  but  the  Tshoro*  Mongols 
with  their  numerous  herds  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  surrounded  by  the  most  northern  bend  of  the 
Hoang-ho.  On  the  west  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tow  n of  Ning-hia,  is  a mountain-range  called  HolangShan, 
which  however  does  not  rise  to  a great  elevation,  prubnbty 
not  to  more  tlian  from  3000  to  4OU0  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  river,  and  is  elated  not  to  exceed  3 or  4 miles  in 
width.  Its  eastern  declivity  is  overgrown  with  forests. 
The  tract  of  country  between  the  liolang  Slum  and  the 
rivet  is  several  miles  in  widtli,  and  well  cultivated,  its  soil, 
though  sandy,  being  rendered  fertile  by  numerous  canals 
winch  are  fed  by  the  wiatera  of  the  river.  But  this  fertility 
decreases  in  proceeding  northward,  and  disap|>ears  entirely 
when  the  river  passes  40“  N.  lat.  In  these  parts  Ritter 
places  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  Gobi,  or  Great  Desert, 
and  the  river  at  its  most  northern  course  runs  in  a valley 
greatly  depressed  below  the  surface  of  that  extensive  table- 
land, but  it  does  not  appear  tliat  it  has  a bottom  along  its 
bed,  nor  that  any  tract  contiguous  to  it  is  cultivated.  The 
edge  of  the  Gobi  being  crowned  by  uninterrupted  rooky 
masses,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  ln-slian,the  river 
is  compelled  to  run  eastward  until  it  arrives  at  the  numer- 
ous range*  which  traverse  Northern  Cliina  east  of  the 
Hoang-ho,  and  are  offsets  of  the  Rliing-khan  Mountains  of 


| Mongolia.  r Mongolia,  vol.  xv.,  p.  32ft.]  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  in  a course  of  more  than  500  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Thian-shui  to  the  place  where  the  Hoang- 
j ho  bends  towards  the  south,  not  a single  river  above  the 
size  of  a rivulet  increases  its  volume  of  water,  and  this  fact 
more  than  any  other  indicates  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  country  which  extends  along  this  part  of  its  course. 

Where  the  Hoang-ho  flows  southward  its  course  is  very 
imperfectly  known,  tin  it  has  been  seen  by  the  Jesuits 
only  at  a few  places,  where  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
it.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Targhuen  (40" 

N.  lat.;  its  width  amounts  to  about  800  feet,  and  farther 
down,  at  Paote-tsheou,  it  is  from  1200  to  1400  feet  across, 
and  so  rapid,  that  the  imperial  court  required  three  days 
to  pass,  though  great  preparations  had  been  previously 
made  for  that  purpose.  It  is  observed  that  at  this  part  the 
current  can  only  be  stemmed  by  vessels  when  they  have  a 
strong  wind  in  their  favour,  and  that  it  cannot  be  used  as 
a regular  means  of  water-communication.  Farther  down, 
at  Lung-men  (the  throat  of  dragon),  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  originally  narrowed  by  projecting  high  rocks,  and  also 
at  some  other  places,  but  the  rocks  have  been  removed  by 
ait  and  the  bed  of  the  river  thus  widened.  This  proves 
that  the  lowest  part  of  its  middle  course  is  used  as  a navi- 
gable channel.  In  these  parts,  but  the  place  is  not  more 
exactly  indicated,  are  cataracts  or  rapids,  which  by  the 
Jesuits  are  compared  to  those  of  the  Nile.  On  both' rides 
of  the  river  high  ranges  He  in  such  a direction  that  they 
traverse  the  bed  of  the  river  obliquely,  and  hence  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  its  course  in  this  region  forms  short  and 
abrupt  bends  in  the  form  of  a zigzag,  but  the  maps  do 
not  indicate  them  clearly.  The  number  of  rivere  which 
fall  into  the  Hoang-ho  is  very  great,  but  most  of  them  of 
moderate  size,  except  the  Fen-ho,  which  joins  it  below 
Lung-men,  and  the  Lu-lio,  whose  mouth  is  at  no  great  dis- 
tance above  that  of  the  WeT-ho  or  Hoai-ho.  These  two 
rivere  run  about  800  miles.  The  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  is  covered  with  a succession  of  mountain-ranges 
and  valleys.  The  mountains  nse  to  a great  elevation,  but 
not  above  the  Know-line,  and  contain  many  metallic  ores 
and  other  minerals,  among  which  coals  are  named.  The 
valleys  are  generally  very  wide  and  well  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing every  kind  of  gram  which  does  not  require  a great 
degree  of  heat,  for  this  region  experiences  severe  cold  in 
winter. 

Lower  Course. — The  lower  course  of  the  Hoang-ho  begins 
at  the  sharp  bend  where  at  the  confluence  of  the  WeT-ho 
it  turns  suddenly  eastward  and  enters  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  China.  The  general  course  of  Ihe  river  is  to  the 
cast  up  to  its  mouth,  n distance  exceeding  050  miles.  It  i\ 
as  it  were,  the  continuation  of  its  affluent  t he  WeT-ho,  which 
also  runs  in  that  direction,  and  joins  the  river  where  it 
begins  to  flow  eastward.  The  YVe»-ho  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  affluents  of  the  Hoang-ho.  Its 
course  probably  does  not  fall  short  of  400  miles.  It  rises 
in  the  extensive  mountain-masses  which  lie  on  the  boun- 
dary-line of  China  Proper,  between  34“  and  30“  N.  lat.  and 
102“  and  103“  E.  long.,  and  are  considered  a*  the  northern 
part  of  the  Yuu-Jing  Mountains,  and  its  farther  branches 
are  found  where  the  Pe-ling  or  Northern  range  is  detached 
from  the  great  mountain-mass  and  extends  eastward. 
For  about  one-half  of  its  course  the  WeT-ho  flows  through  a 
narrow  valley  between  steep  and  high  mountains,  anti  we 
know  nothing  more  of  it ; at  Pao-ki  it  enters  a large  valley, 
which  widens  considerably  in  proceeding  farther  east;  but 
at  the  place  where  the  river  joins  the  Hoang-ho  it  is  shut 
in  by  two  mountain-ridges,  one  advancing  from  the 
north-east  into  the  sharp  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  the 
other  being  an  offset  of  the  Pe-ling  Mountains,  and 
approaching  close  to  the  water's  edge.  The  mountain- 
pass  thus  formed  by  these  two  ridges  and  traversed  by 
the  Hoang-ho  is  called  Thung-kuan,  and  is  famous  in  the 
history  of  China.  The  valley  of  the  WeT-ho  must  bo  of  great 
extent,  and  of  uncommon  fertility,  as  the  largest  of  its  towns, 
Si-ngan-foo,  more  than  once  has  been  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire ; und  even  many  centuries  after  the  court  had  left  it, 
this  place  was  compared  by  the  Jesuits  with  Peking  in  size. 
From  this  town  downwards  the  river  certainly  is  navigable, 
but  w*e  do  not  know  how  far  upward  its  navigability  extends. 
The  great  road  leading  from  Peking  to  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, especially  to  8u-:chu-an  and  Y un-nau,  lies  through 
| the  lower  part  of  this  valley;  and  from  i’aoki  it  .'cods 


southward  over  the  Pe-ling  range  by  a mountain  road, 
which,  for  the  difficulties  it  presents,  and  the  art  and  labour 
with  which  they  have  been  overcome,  does  not  appear  to 
be  inferior  to  the  road  over  the  Simplon  in  Switzerland. 
This  road  leads  to  Mian-kian,  on  the  Han-kiang,  and 
thence  over  a less  mountainous  region  toTahung-tu-foo. 

After  the  Hoang-ho  has  left  the  pass  of  Thung-kian,  it 
enters  the  great  plain  of  Northern  China ; but  not  imme- 
diately the  low  land,  as  for  more  than  150  miles  its  course 
lies  through  a hilly  country,  which  extends  eastward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lu-ho.  Along  the  river  however  is  a low 
tract,  which  grows  wider  in  proceeding  eastward;  and  its 
soil,  which  is  formed  of  alluvium,  is  very  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  hills  also,  having  generally  not  very  steep 
declivities,  have  been  subjected  to  cultivation  by  means  of 
terraces.  Having  been  joined  by  the  Lu-ho,  which  river 
runs  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Hoang-ho  about  200 
miles,  the  great  river  passes  into  the  lowlands.  At  this 
place,  according  to  historical  records,  the  Hoang-ho 
in  former  times  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
northern  ran  to  the  north-east  and  north,  and  fell  into  the 
Gulf  of  Petcheli.  Tins  arm  seems  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal branch,  and  to  have  been  very  much  nav  igated ; but 
at  some  later  period  it  became  unfit  for  navigation,  like 
the  Peluaian  arm  of  the  Nile.  We  do  not  know  when  nor 
under  what  circumstances  this  happened.  It  is  however 
certain  that  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Lu-ho  and  the  town  of  Kai-fong-foo,  morasses 
occur,  which  are  so  extensive  that  they  can  only  be  tra- 
versed in  several  days.  In  these  swampy  grounds  origi- 
nates a river,  called  Wei‘-ho,  which  runs  northward,  and 
whose  waters  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  are  used  to 
feed  the  Great  Canal.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  Wei’-ho 
is  the  autient  channel  of  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Hoang-ho. 

At  present  the  Hoang-ho  runs  in  one  channel  eastward, 
and  near  the  town  of  Kai-fong-foo  it  borders  on  a very  low 
and  flat  country,  which  is  exposed  to  occasional  over- 
flowings, which  in  China  are  more  feared  than  war.  plague, 
and  famine.  As  the  adjacent  country  is  very  low,  it  was 
at  an  early  period  considered  necessary  to  protect  it 
against  the  inundations  by  dikes,  built  of  quarried  granite, 
of  great  strength.  These  dikes  extend  about  100  miles 
along  the  southern  banks  of  the  river.  This  had  the  effect, 
whicn  haa  also  been  experienced  in  the  Po  and  the  Rhine, 
of  raising  the  bed  ol'  the  river,  so  that  even  when  the 
river  is  low,  its  surface  is  considerably  above  the  adjacent 
plain.  This  plain,  whose  soil  is  exclusively  formed  by 
alluvial  detritus,  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and  covered 
with  almost  innumerable  villages  and  towns.  When 
1 herefore  the  river,  being  unusually  swollen,  breaks  through 
the  dikes,  the  loss  of  life  and  property  is  immense ; and  as 
the  country  subject  to  such  inundations,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Barrow,  is  equal  in  area  to  the  island  of  Great 
liutain,  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  emperor 
Kliien-long  to  Lord  Macartney,  that  the  Hoang-ho  gave 
him  more  trouble  than  all  the  other  cares  of  government, 
may  be  understood  in  its  full  force.  Besides  the  regular 
expenses  for  maintaining  the  dikes  in  repair,  which  annually 
amount  to  more  than  a million  of  pounds  sterling,  govern- 
ment is  always  anxious  to  contrive  some  means  of  averting 
the  calamities  of  inundations.  The  emperors  Khangi  and 
Khien-long  especially  have  done  much  towards  that 
object.  In  the  reign  of  the  last -mentioned  monarch  a 
large  canal  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  too 
great  accumulation  of  water  in  the  Hoang-ho.  This  new 
canal  begins  at  Y-fong-hicn,  in  the  province  of  Ilonan, 
and  extends  in  a south-eastern  direction  to  an  arm  of  Lake 
Hung-tseu-hu  (hu  signifies  lake").  This  canal  is  nearly 
100  miles  long,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  had  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  general  surface  of  the  river  by  about  70  feet. 
Large  tracts  of  land  which  formerly  were  always  under 
water  have  been  laid  dry  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation. 

About  70  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Hoang-ho  receives 
a great  supply  of  water  by  the  channel  by  which  Lake 
Hung-tseu-hu  discharges  its  waters.  This  lake  receives 
not  only  the  waters  brought  from  the  Hoang-ho  by  the 
New  Canal,  but  also  those  of  the  river  Hoai-ho.  The 
numerous  rivers  which  unite  with  the  Hoai-ho  drain  the 
extensive  country  which  extends  between  the  Hoang-ho 
and  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  most  of  them  rise  in  the  most 
eastern  offset  of  the  Pe-liug  range,  which  is  known  by 


the  name  of  Mu-ling,  and  divides  the  province  Honan 
from  Hupe.  The  two  largest  branches  are  called  Yuchoi 
and  Huai-ho,  and  when  the  first  named,  which  rises  not 
far  from  the  banks  of  the  Lu-ho,  is  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal branch,  the  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds  400 
miles.  The  country  drained  by  this  river  is  flat,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  less  fertile  than  other  portions  of  the  great 
plain.  A short  distance  below  the  place  where  the  channel 
of  Lake  Hung-tseu-hu  unites  with  the  Hoang-ho  are  the 
two  entrances  of  the  Great  Canal,  which  arc  lined  with 
quays,  built  of  large  square  pieces  of  granite  and  marble, 
and  are  nearly  a mile  wide.  The  Chinese  who  navi- 
gate the  canal  consider  the  passage  of  the  river  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  the  great  rapidity  of  the  current, 
which  frequently  carries  the  uarges  far  below  the  opposite 
entrance.  We  have  no  account  at  all  respecting  the 
course  of  the  Hoang-ho  between  the  canal  and  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  Hoang-hai  or  Yellow  Sea. 

(Du  Halde's  Description  Geographique,  Historiqitr, 
Chronologtquc,  <$-c.  d*  T Empire  de  la  Chine;  Staunton's 
Authentic  Account  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to 
China ; Barrow’s  Travels  in  China ; Ellis,  Journal  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  late  Embassy  to  China  by  Lord  Am- 
herst ; Abels  Narrative  of  a Journey  in  the  Interior  of 
China;  Klaproth's  Memoires  relalifs  « VAtie ; Ritter's 
Erdkunde  von  Asien,  vol.  i.  and  iii.) 

YELLOWSTONE  RIVER.  [Mississippi  Rivrr.] 
YEMEN.  [Arabia] 

YENESEI.  [Altai  ; Siberia.] 

YENISEISK.  [Siueri  a.] 

YENITE  ( Ilvaite , Lievrite ) occurs  massive  and  crystal- 
bred.  Primary  form  a right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  long  diagonal ; the  lateral  faces  of  the 
prism  usually  longitudinally  striated.  Fracture  indistinct, 
uneven,  or  imperfectly  conchoidal.  Hardness  5 5 to  G ; 
Brittle.  Colour  black,  with  a shade  of  brown  or  green  ; 
streak  the  same.  Lustre  imperfectly  metallic.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  3-994. 

Massive  Varieties — Amorphous,  structure  columnar,  com- 
pact. Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  it  melts  easily  and 
without  effervescence  into  an  opaque  black  glass,  which  is 
magnetic ; by  glass  of  borax  a yellowish  green  almost 
opaque  glass  is  obtained.  When  neated  in  muriatic  acid, 
a gelatinous  mass  of  silica  remains. 

Found  chiefly  in  the  Island  of  Elba  at  Rio  la  Marina 
and  Cape  Calamita,  in  crystals  of  considerable  size  ; it  lias 
been  discovered  also  at  Kupperberg  in  Silesia,  at  Possum 
in  Norway,  in  Siberia,  lyul  North  America. 

This  sulistance,  which  is  a double  silicate  of  lime  and 
iron,  has  been  several  times  analyzed ; the  results  do  not 
greatly  differ:  the  annexed  arc  those  obtained  by  Stro- 
racyer : — 


Silica  • . • . 

29-27K 

Lime  * . • . 

13-779 

Protoxide  of  iron  . . 

52-542 

Protoxide  of  manganese*  . 

1-587 

Alumina  . , , 

0G14 

Water  . , . , 

1-208 

99-068 

YEO.  river.  [Somerrktshirk.] 

YEOMAN.  YEOMANRY  CAVALRY.  Of  the  va- 
rious derivations  attributed  to  the  word  yeoman— jung 
man,  young  man;  jemand,  any  one;  gemcitt,  common: 
goodnmn — perhaps  ‘ geraein 1 or  * common  ’ is  the  most 
probable.  A yeoman  is  at  the  head  of  the  classes  beneath 
gentlemen ; he  is  in  legal  understanding  a probes  ct 
legal  is  homo,  who  may  dispend  of  his  own  freehold  40t. 
yearly.  In  nn  antient  statute  (20  Rie.  II.,  c.  2,  1326)  they 
(*  Vadlez  appellez  yomen  ’)  arc  prohibited,  in  common 
with  all  other  persons  under  the  rank  of  an  esquire,  from 
wearing  any  lord's  livery  unless  they  form  part  of  the 
lord's  household;  and  Fortescue  (c.  29;,  who  wrote  some- 
what more  than  half  a century  alter  the  passing  of  that 
Act,  says  that  there  are  yeomen  (valecti)  who  can  spentl 
out  of  their  patrimony  600  ukutes  a year,  a sum  equal, 
according  to  some  computations,  to  130/.  The  term  yeo- 
man is  used  in  inferior  offices  about  the  palace  j and  there 
is  a body  guard  called  the  yeomen  of  the  king's  guard, 
established  by  Henry  VI 1.,  and  by  some  writers  considered 
the  first  approach  Inwards  a standing  army,  which  attends 
the  king  upon  state  occasions.  Ji.  consists  cf  100  men 


YOG 


Y O X 
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habited  in  the  costume  of  the  sixteenth  century,  nnd 
commanded  by  a captain  and  other  officers.  The  vulgar 
name  of  beef-eaters,  by  which  they  are  known,  is  a cor- 
ruption of  buffetier*,  from  their  having  been  stationed  in 
state  banquets  at  the  bufTet  or  sideboard. 

During  the  long  war  consequent  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion, ana  whilst  this  country  was  threatened  with  invasion, 
there  was  embodied  in  almost  every  county  a mounted 
force  under  the  name  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  It  was 
subject  to  the  same  regulations,  when  on  service,  as  the 
militia,  and  consisted  of  volunteers,  of  whom  a large  pro- 
portion were  gentlemen  or  wealthy  farmers;  they  were 
mounted  and  in  most  respects  equipped  at  their  own  ex- 
pense ; but  they  received  pay  whilst  m actual  service,  and 
there  was  &ome  small  allowance  made  by  the  crown  towards 
the  regimental  expenses,  such  as  the  permanent  pay  of 
non-commissioned  officers.  They  were  commanded  by  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  who  granted  commissions  to 
the  subaltern  officers. 

The  first  act  for  embodying  corps  of  volunteers  was 
passed  in  the  spring  of  17t>4  (34  Geo.  III.,  c.  31).  It 
enacts  that  all  persons  who  may  during  the  war  then 
raging  voluntarily  enrol  themselves  under  officers  holding 
commissions  for  that  purpose  from  the  king  or  from  the 
lieutenants  of  counties,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  pay 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  discipline  by  courts  mar- 
tial composed  of  volunteer  officers,  as  troops  of  the  line,  if 
on  being  called  upon  by  the  king  in  case  of  actual  invasion 
or  appearance  of  invasion  they  shall  march  out  of  their  own 
counties  or  assemble  within  it  to  repel  such  invasion ; or 
if  they  shall  march  at  the  command  of  the  king  or  of  the 
lieutenant  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  suppress  riots  or 
tumults  within  it  or  the  adjacent  counties.  The  Act 
exempts  volunteers  from  the  militia ; it  gives  power  to 
magistrates  to  billet  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
drummers  on  tavern  keepers ; and  grants  to  commissioned 
officers  a right  to  half-pay,  and  to  non-commissioned 
officers  the  benefit  of  Chelsea  Hospital  if  they  are  disabled 
when  on  actual  service. 

In  the  year  179ft  another  Act  was  passed  (38  Geo.  III., 
c.  51),  to  facilitate  the  training  of  volunteer  corps  of 
cavalry,  who  are  called  in  the  title  to  the  Act,  though  not 
in  the'body,  * yeomanrv  cavalry.’  It  authorizes  the  billet- 
ing of  the  privates  w"hen  called  out  to  be  trained,  and  it 
exempts  from  taxation  the  horses  used  in  the  service. 
After  the  short  peace  in  1802,  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding Ads  were  renewed  (42  Geo.  III.,  c.  66),  and  the 
existence  of  the  volunteer  corps  of  cavalry  (called  by  this 
Act  for  the  first  time  ‘yeomanry  Rivalry’)  was  revived  or 
continued,  without  reference,  as  in  the  previous  statutes,  to 
the  then  existing  war. 

Of  late  years,  although  many  of  these  yeomanry 
regiments  still  exist,  they  ore  rather  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  amusement  and  good  fellowship,  than  for  any 
practical  service ; the  necessary  awkwardness  of  the  men 
and  horses  in  military  evolutions,  and  their  want  of  that 
temper  and  self-control  which  distinguish  British  troops  of 
the  line,  make  it  dangerous  to  employ  them  for  the  quell- 
ing of  disturbances,  and  this  the  more  because  they  are 
probably  themselves  strongly  excited  by  the  local  questions 
out  of  which  the  disturbances  arise.  Thus  in  the  year 
1819,  when  a vast  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester,  it  was 
dispersed  by  the  yeomanry  of  that  district  with  great,  and, 
as  most  men  deemed,  needless  carnage. 

According  to  a Parliamentary  Return,  there  were,  in 
183(1,  338  troops  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  including  1155 
officers  and  18,120  men,  at  a cost  of  about  160,000/.  a 
year  to  the  nation.  In  1838  the  number  of  troops  was 
reduced  to  251,  and  the  privates  to  13,59-1.  Between  the 
years  1816  and  1838  the  average  annual  expense  of  main- 
taining the  yeomanry  corps  was  128,000/. ; the  greatest 
cost  being  in  the  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  when  the 
annual  average  exceeded  192,000/.  [Militia.] 

YEOVIL.  [SOMERSETSHIRE.] 

YESO.  [Japan.] 

YETLAND.  [Shetland.] 

YEW.  [.Taxvs.] 

YEZD.  [Persia,  xviii.,  475.] 

YOGA  (from  the  Sanscrit  radical,  yuj,  * to  join*)  means 
the  complete  abstraction  from  all  worldly  objects,  by  which 
the  Hindu  ascetics. hope  to  attain  final  emancipation  from 
further  migrations,  and  union  with  the  universal  spirit 
(Paramdlnui).  It  chiefly  consists  in  a continual  medita- 
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tion  on  the  sacred  monosyllable  Om  (the  mystic  name 
of  the  deity),  profound  contemplation  of  the  divine  excel- 
lence, and  various  acta  of  self-denial.  The  horrible  tortures 
which  the  Yogif  commit  on  themselves  are  well  known, 
and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them  here.  It  may  however 
he  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Yoga  is  often  practised 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  eight  magical  properties 
of  power,  viz. : — shrinking  into  a minute  form  to  which 
everything  is  pervious  (An'tmfi);  or  enlarging  to  a 
gigantic  body  (Makima) ; or  assuming  levity  (LaghimH), 
rising  along  a sunbeam  to  the  solar  orb ; or  possessing  un- 
limited reach  of  organs  ( Prupti ),  as  touching  the  moon 
with  the  tip  of  a finger;  or  unbearable  weight  {GarirnU, 
for  instance,  sinking  into  the  earth  as  easily  as  in  water)  ; 
dominion  over  all  beings  (IYaltoam) ; faculty  of  changing 
the  course  of  nature  (Vas'ihcatri) ; ability  to  accomplish 
everything  desired  {Pr^klimyam).  Consequently  a Yogt, 
imagined  to  have  acquired  such  faculties,  is  to  vulgar  aj»- 
prehension  a sorcerer,  and  is  so  represented  in  many  a 
drama  and  popular  tale.  In  the  Purfin’as  and  other  works. 
Yoga  very  often  means  magic,  or  the  art  of  deluding. 

Yoga  is  also  the  name  of  a branch  of  Ihe  Sankhya  school 
of  philosophy,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Sanscrit  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

YQNNE,  a department  of  central  France,  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  the  department  of  Aube,  on  the  east  by 
the  department  of  Cute  d‘Or,  on  the  south  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Ni&vre,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Loiret,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  that  of  Seine  et  Marne.  The  department 
lies  between  47°  20'  and  48°  24'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2°  55' 
and  4°  20*  E.  long.  The  form  of  the  department  is 
irregular;  its  greatest  dimension  or  length  is  from  the 
bank  of  the  Yonne  at  Villeneuve-la-Guiard,  above  Mon- 
tereau-fault-Yonne,  in  the  north-west,  to  the  junction  of 
the  three  departments  of  Yonne,  Niivre,  and  CGte  d‘0r  in 
the  south-east,  82  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  is  from  the  border  of  the  department 
of  Aube  near  Neim*  to  the  junction  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  Yonne,  Niftvrc,  and  Loiret,  53  miles.  The  area 
of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2821  square  miles,  being 
considerably  larger  than  the  average  of  tne  French  depart- 
ments, and  larger  than  any  English  county  except  York- 
shire. The  population  in  182G  was  342,116;  in  1831, 
352,487 ; and  in  1836,  355,237,  showing  an  increase  in  the 
last  five  years  of  2750,  or  about  0*8  per  cent.,  and  giving 
126  inhabitants  to  a square  mile.  In  amount  of  population 
it  is  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  departments, 
and  in  density  of  population  still  farther  below  the  average. 
Auxerre,  the  capital,  is  88  miles  in  a direct  line  south- 
east from  the  barriers  of  Paris,  or  100  miles  by  the  road 
through  Melun,  Monte reau-fault- Yonne,  Pont-sur-Yonne, 
Sens,  and  Joigny. 

The  department  has  no  mountains ; but  it  has  in  many 
parts  an  undulating  surface  ; the  highest  ground  is  toward 
the  south-western  corner,  where  the  low  hills  which  sepa- 
rate the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Seine  cross  the 
department.  The  country  about  Avallon  is  comprehended 
in  the  granitic  district  of  Morvan  ; the  rest  of  tne  depart- 
ment south-east  of  a line  drawn  from  Cosne  on  the  Loire, 
by  Auxerre,  toward  Troyes,  is  occupied  by  the  oolitic  and 
other  formations  which  intervene  between  the  cretaceous 
and  the  new  re<l -sandstone  groups,  and  the  part  of  the 
department  which  is  north-west  of  such  line  is  occupied  by 
the  cretaceous  formations  which  surround  the  chalk-basin 
of  Paris.  Iron-ore  is  obtained ; freestone,  sandstone, 
and  stone  suitable  for  lithography  are  quarried ; and  gun- 
flints,  and  red  and  yellow  ochre,  arc  procured.  A mine  of 
lead  and  silver  was  worked  in  the  middle  ages  near 
Avallon : the  working  was  resumed  in  the  last  century, 
but  was  soon  abandoned. 

The  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  Ihe  basin  of 
the  Seine.  Some  parts  along  the  western  border  are 
drained  by  the  Taring;  and  by  the  Ouanne,  the  Clerv,  the 
Bez,  and  the  Lunain,  all  of  them  small  affluents  of  the 
Idling ; the  central  and  eastern  parts  are  drained  by  the 
Yonne ; by  the  Cure,  the_  Serein,  the  Arman^on,  the 
Tholon,  the  Vrin,  and  the  Vannes,  feeders  of  the  Yonne  ; 
and  by  the  Voisin  (with  its  affluent  the  Cousin),  and  the 
Armance,  feeders  respectively  of  the  Cure  and  the 
Armancon. 

The  Loing  and  its  feeder  the  Ouanne  rise  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  department,  and  have  a north-western 
course  into  the  adjacent  department  of  Loiret,  in  which 
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Iheir  junction  lakes  place.  The  oilier  feeders  of  the  Loing 
have  only  their  sources  and  the  upper  part  of  their  course 
in  this  department. 

The  Yonne  rises  in  the  department  of  Nifivre,  near 
Chateau-Chinon ; and  flow*  north-north-west  by  Chflteau- 
Chinon,  Moroeaux,  Tannay, and  ClamAcy,  into  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne.  Its  course  through  this  department  is  on 
the  whole  still  north-north-west : it  passes  Coulanges, 
Chdtel-le-Censoy,  Mailly-le-ChJUean,  Cravant  (just  above 
which  it  receives  the  Cure  oil  the  right  bank),  Auxerre, 
Joigny  i between  these  towns  it  receives  the  Serein  and  the 
Armanfon,  both  cm  the  right  bank ) ; and  just  below  Joigny 
it  receives  the  Tholon  and  Vrin,  both  on  the  left  bank),  8t. 
Julie®, Yilleneuve-le-Roy,  Sen*  (near  which  it  receives  the 
Vanncs  on  the  right  bank,  Pont-aur- Yonne,  and  Ville- 
ncuve-ln-Guiard.  Below  Villeneuve-la-Guiard  it  quit*  the 
department  and  enters  that  of  Seine  ct  Marne,  through 
which  it  flow*  a short  distance  west-north-west  to  Monte- 
reau-fault- Yonne,  where  it  unite*  with  the  Seine.  Its 
whole  course  may  be  estimated  at  about  150  miles,  namely, 
about  &B  in  the  department  of  NiAvre,  about  88  in  that  of 
Yonne,  and  0 in  that  of  Seine  et  Marne.  The  river  is  em- 
ployed for  floating  timber  from  near  its  source : at  Clamtcy 
the  timber  is  formed  into  trains  or  rafts,  and  floated  down 
to  Auxerre.  At  Auxerre  the  navigation  commences,  and 
extends  for  about  (JO  miles,  the  greater  part  of  it  in  this 
department.  The  official  statement  gives  the  navigation 
of  ihe  river  in  this  department  at  64  miles. 

The  Cure  rises  in  the  department  of  NiAvre,  and  flows 
north-north-west  into  the  department  off  Yonne,  and  by  St. 
More  and  Vermanton  into  the  river  Yonne : its  whole 
course  may  he  estimated  at  above  60  miles,  about  half  of 
which  is  in  this  department.  It  is  used  for  floating  timber. 
The  Yoisin,  which  joins  the  Cure,  and  its  feeder  the 
Cousin,  both  rise  in  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or.  and  flow 
north-west : the  length  of  the  Yoisin  is  about  30  miles,  and 
of  the  Cousin  about  14.  The,Serein  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cote  d'Or,  and  flows  north-north-west  into  the  de- 
partment of  Yonne,  where  its  course  is  at  first  in  the  same 
direction,  but  afterwards  it  bends  more  towards  the  west : 
it  passes  Montreal,  Lisle,  Noyers,  Chablis,  Ligny-le- 
Chatel.and  Seigneley,  and  falls  into  the  Yonne.  Its  whole 
course  is  more  than  80  miles,  about  two-thirds  of  it  in  this 
department 

The  Armanfon  rises  in  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or, 
and  flows  north-north-west  by  Senior  into  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne,  through  which  it  flows  north-west 
by  Nuits,  RaviAres,  Ancy-le-Franc,  Tanlay,  Tonnerre, 
Epineud.and  Danncmoine  ; then  westward  by  St.  Florentin 
ami  Brifnon  into  the  Yonne.  Its  whole  course  may  he 
estimated  at  about  02  miles,  about  36  in  the  department  of 
Cote  d'Or,  and  56  in  that  of  Yonne.  The  Armauce  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  department  of  Aube  : its  length  is  about  27 
miles,  only  6 or  7 of  which  are  in  the  department  of 
Yonne.  Both  the  Armanfon  and  its  feeders,  including  the 
Armauce,  are  used  lor  floating  timber : below  the  junction 
of  the  Armauce  the  timber  is  formed  into  rafts  or  trains. 
The  Tholon  is  17  miles  long,  the  Vrin  17  miles,  and  the 
Vannes  about  28 : the  last  rises  in  the  department  of  Aube, 
and  flow*  westward,  passing  Villeneuve-rArchevAque, 
Foissy,  and  Chigy  ; it  is  used,  as  well  as  the  Vrin,  for  float- 
ing timber. 

M.  Millin  ( Voyage  dan t let  Dip.  du  Midi  de  la  France , 
eh.  xii.)  thus  describes  the  manner  of  sending  timber  down 
these  streams: — ‘One  is  particularly  pleased  to  see  pas* 
with  the  rapidity  of  a birds  flight  those  long  and  narrow 
rails  called  “ trains,"  which  convey  to  Paris  a considerable 
part  of  the  wood  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  that 
great  city.  This  wood  is  cut  in  the  forest,  mode  into  log* 
for  the  fire,  or  squared  for  timber.  The  wood  for  this  last 
purpose  is  conveyed  in  carriages  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  put  into  boats.  The  logs  are  marked  with  the  pro- 
prietor's mark,  taken  to  the  little  streams  which  flow  into 
the  Yonne,  and  thrown  indiscriminately  in.  Persons  are 
appointed  along  the  banks  of  these  streams  to  watch  that 
the  logs  pursue  their  course.  The  Cure,  the  Aman^on,  and 
the  Vannes  are  the  rivers  which  bring  down  this  floating 
wood.  At  their  outfall  the  logs  are  stopped,  and  the  per- 
sons employed  distinguish  by  the  mark  those  which  belong 
to  each  proprietor.  The  logs,  tied  together  with  twigs,  are 
placed  on  hollow  vessels  or  floats  ranged  at  intervals,  and 
form  “trains,”  each  guided  by  three  men,  to  Paris.  These 
bold  pilots  skilfully  follow  the  windings  of  the  banks, 


avoid  the  shoals,  with  which  they  are  well  acquainted,  and 
exhibit  their  quicksiglitcdncs*  and  all  their  skill  in  shoot- 
ing the  bridges,  through  which  they  pass  as  quiek  as  light- 
ning: the  head  of  the  train  b scarcely  seen,  when  in  an 
instant  it  is  already  far  off.  As  soon  as  the  train  arrives 
at  the  wharf*  at  Pans,  men  plunge  into  the  water  up  to  the 
middle,  pull  it  to  pieces,  and  pile  the  logs  in  the  wood- 
yard.  However,  a sudden  rising  of  the  waters  or  a hard 
frost  sometimes  occasions  terrible  disasters : sometimes  also 
in  a forgetful  moment  the  frail  construction  is  allowed  to 
get  out  of  its  course,  the  train  strikes  against  the  pier  of  a 
bridge,  breaks,  and  the  water  is  covered  with  the  wrecks, 
which  are  picked  up  by  a crowd  of  people,  but  without  the 
proprietor  being  able  to  recover  more  than  n very  small 
part.’ 

There  are  two  navigable  canals  in  the  department,  named 
from  the  provinces  through  which  they  jiass.  The  Canal 
de  Bourgogne  connects  the  river  system  of  the  Seine  with 
that  of  the  Rhone.  It  commences  in  the  Yonne,  and  passes 
up  the  valley  of  the  Arman$ou  chiefly  on  the  right  or 
north-east  bank  of  that  river,  then  up  the  valley  of  the 
Brenne,  a feeder  of  the  Armanfon.  and,  crossing  the  hills 
which  separata  the  basin  of  the  Seine  from  that  of  the 
Rhone,  follows  the  valley  of  the  Ouche  till  it  terminate*  in 
the  Sadne  at  St.  Jean-de-Loane.  The  summit-level  is  at 
Pouiily  in  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or,  so  that  all  the  part 
of  the  canal  which  is  in  this  department  t,of  Yonne), 
officially  stated  at  91,638  metres  (about  57  miles),  is  on  the 
side  of  the  descent  from  the  summit-level  to  the  Yonne  : 
this  descent  is  of  311  metres  (about  1020  feet),  and  is 
effected  by  115  locks.  This  canal  was  projected  by  Henri 
IV.,  but  was  not  commenced  till  1775  ; anu  if  finished  (of 
which  we  have  no  certain  information)  has  been  com- 
pleted only  within  a very  few  years.  The  Canal  du  Niver- 
naia,  called  also  Canal  de  Coloncelle,  commences  in  the 
Loire  at  Decize,  in  the  department  of  Nievre,  21  miles 
above  Never*,  and  passes  up  the  valley  of  the  Avron,  in- 
cluding part  of  the  course  of  that  river  in  its  line ; at  the 
head  of  the  valley  the  summit-level  (nearly  miles  long) 
is  carried  by  a tunnel,  nearly  half  a mile  long,  under  the 
mountain  ot  Coloncelle.  From  the  summit-level  the  canal 
descends  to  the  commencement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Yonne  at  Auxerre,  a considerable  part  of  the  course  of  that 
river  above  Auxerre  being  comprehended  in  it.  That  part 
of  the  canal  which  belongs  to  this  department,  including 
all  the  incorporated  part  of  the  course  of  the  Yonne,  is 
officially  stated  at  33  miles.  What  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  works  of  this  canal  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  descent  from  the  rtfdirait-level  towards  the  Loire  will 
he  effected  by  28  locks;  that  towards  the  Yonne  by  04 
locks. 

The  number  of  Roufes  Royal es,  or  government  roads,  on 
January  1,  1837.  was  six.  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
326  miles,  of  which  272  mile*  were  in  good  repair,  34  miles 
in  bad  repair,  and  20  mile*  unfinished.  The  principal 
roads  are  those  from  Paris  to  Lyon  by  Auxerre  and  by  Dijon, 
both  of  which  are  of  the  first  class.  The  road  by  Auxerre. 
which  is  the  principal,  enters  the  department  on  the  north- 
east side  near  Villeneuve-la-Guiard.  and  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Yonne,  passing  by  Pont-sur-Yonne,  where  it  crosses 
the  Yonne  from  the  left  bank  to  the  right : then  by  Sens, 
VillcnenTe-le-Roy,  Joigny,  where  it  recroases  the  Yonne  to 
the  left  bank,  Auxerre,  where  it  crosses  the  Yonne  a third 
time,  and  by  Vermanton  into  the  department  of  C6te  d’Or. 
It  formerly  passed  through  Avallon,  but  a short  cut  has 
been  made,  by  which  that  town  in  avoided.  The  road 
through  Dijon  branches  off  to  the  left  from  the  road  by 
Auxerre  at  Joigny,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Armanfon, 
passing  through  BriAnon,  St.  Florentin,  Dannemoine,  Lpi- 
neuil,  Tonnerre,  Ancy-le-Franc,  and  Nuit-s  into  the  de- 
partment of  C6te  d’Or. 

Roads  lead  from  Auxerre  west-south-west  by  Toucy  and 
St.  Fargean  to  Bonny  on  the  Loire,  in  the  department  of 
NiAvre;  south  to  Clamecy,  Nevers,  and  Moulin* ; and 
north-north-east  by  St.  Florentin  and  Neuvy  to  Troyes  and 
ChSlons-sur- Marne.  A road  leads  from  Sens  eastward  by 
Foissy  and  Yilleneuve-rArchevPque  to  Troyes:  from 
Tonnerre  eastward  by  Tanlay  to  Chfttilkm-eur-Seine ; and 
from  Avallon  westward  by  Vezelay  to  Clrafcy. 

The  departmental  roads  had,  on  January  1,  1837.  an 
aggregate  length  of  335  miles.  213  miles  in  good  repair,  14 
mile*  out  of  repair,  and  108  miles  unfinished.  The  by-road* 
and  lanes  were  reported  at  the  same  time  to  hate  &' length 
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of  18,000  miles,  a statement  apparently  too  high  to  be 
correct. 

In  its  means  of  communication  this  department  was 
stated  by  Dupin,  in  1827,  to  be  on  the  whole  considerably 
above  the  average  of  France ; but  its  pre-eminence  was 
rather  in  its  means  of  water-communication  than  in  its 
roads,  in  which,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  it  was  rather  below 
the  average. 

The  area  of  the  department  comprehends  in  round  num- 
bers about  1,800,000  acres;  of  which  about  five-eighths, 
or  from  1,100,000  to  1,130,000  acres  are  under  the  plough. 
The  produce  in  wheat  is  considerably  below  the  average  of 
France  ; maize  is  not  grown  at  all,  and  buckwheat  is  grown 
very  little  ; but  in  other  kinds  of  grain,  oats,  rye,  maslin, 
or  wheat  and  rye  mixed,  and  especially  in  barley,  the  de- 
partment far  exceeds  the  average.  The  cultivation  of 
potatoes  is  less  than  the  average  of  the  departments.  On 
the  whole  the  production  in  grain  is  greater  than  the  con- 
sumption of  the  department,  and  above  1000  quarters  of 
oats  and  700  quarters  of  bread-corn  are  exported  to  other 
departments. 

The  grass  lands  amount  to  nearly  80.000  acres,  the  com- 
mons and  other  open  pastures  to  43,000.  The  department 
is  below  the  average  in  the  quantity  of  horned  cattle  bred, 
and  especially  in  the  number  of  sheep.  In  the  number  of 
horses  it  is  also  below  the  average,  but  not  so  far  below  as 
in  the  number  either  of  horned  cattle  or  sheep. 

The  vineyards  comprehend  above  00,000  acres,  and  in 
the  extent  of  these  and  in  the  quantity  of  wine  produced 
the  department  very  far  exceeds  the  average ; wine  is  in 
fact  the  staple  production  of  the  department.  The  growth, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  was  estimated 
to  exceed  the  average  of  the  departments  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  one.  A great  quantity  is  sent  to  Paris  and  to 
the  departments  lower  down  the  Seine.  The  wines  are 
known  by  the  general  designation  of  * vins  de  Basse  Bour- 
ogne,’  or  ‘ Lower  Burgundy  wines.*  Some  of  them  are  in 
igh  repute : the  red  wines  of  Dannemoine  or  Danemoine, 
Tonnerre.  and  Auxerre  are  of  the  first  class ; and  those  of 
Cuv6e,  Clairion,  Boivin,  Migrenne,  Judas,  Pied-de-Rat, 
Rosoir,  Qu6tard,  Epineuil,  Irancy,  and  Coulanges-la-Vi- 
neuse,  of  the  second  class.  Of  the  white  wines  those  of 
Tonnerre  and  Chablis  are  of  the  first  class ; and  those  of 
Milly,  Maligny,  Poinchy,  Chich#,  Fiey,  and  Fontenay,  all 
near  Chablis,  are  of  the  second  class.  Besides  these  there 
is  a great  Quantity  of  wine  of  somewhat  inferior  character. 

The  orchards  and  gardens  occupy  nearly  13,000  acres, 
and  the  woodlands  above  300,000  acres.  In  the  extent  of 
woodland  the  department  far  exceeds  the  average,  and 
the  exportation  of  timber  and  firewood,  and  the  manufac- 
ture and  exportation  of  charcoal,  are  important  branches 
of  industry.  A considerable  part  of  the  supply  of  Paris  in 
these  articles  comes  from  this  department : and  the  de- 
mand for  the  iron-works  and  glass-houses  of  the  depart- 
ment is  supplied.  The  iron-works  were,  in  1834,  only  five 
in  number;  they  comprehended  four  furnaces  for  making 
pig-iron  and  ten  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought- 
lron.  Charcoal  was  used  simultaneously  or  alternately 
with  other  fuel,  as  coal,  coke,  turf)  or  wood. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements  as 


follows 

ArroiuUwie- 

Area  tn 

Population  In 

Can- 

Con. 

tamu. 

So.  M. 

1831. 

1836. 

ton*. 

Auxerre 

Central  7«7 

111,980 

112,109 

12 

131 

Avallon 

8.  379 

46,906 

46,149 

5 

70 

Joigny  { 

N.E.,  Cen-L— 2 
tral,  & W.  V * 

86,872 

90/553 

9 

108 

Sens 

N.  404 

GO,  342 

61,030 

6 

90 

Tonnerre 

E.  439 

46,327 

45,390 

5 

82 

Total  2821 

352,487 

935,237 

37 

481 

In  the 

arrondissement 

of  Auxerre  are  the 

following 

towns: — Auxerre,  population  in  1820,  12.318;  in  1831, 
11,439  (of  whom  10,089  were  in  the  town  itself);  in  1830, 
11,573,  on  the  Yonne  JTAi’xerrk]  Irancy,  Cravant,  St. 
Prix  or  St.  Brix  or  St.  nils,  population  1710  for  the  town, 
or  1048  for  the  commune.  Mail ly-le -ChSteau  and  Cou- 
langes-«ur-Yonne,  on  the  Yonne;  Vermanton,  population 
2386  for  the  town,  or  2830  for  the  whole  commune,  Chablis, 
population  2532  for  the  town,  or  2555  for  the  whole  com- 
mune, Lignv-le-Chittel  and  Scignelev,  on  or  near  the 
Serein;  St.  Vlorentin,  population  2136  for  the  town,  or 
2442  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Armance ; Coulanges- 


la-Vineuse,  Oharentenay,  Toucy,  Ouanne,  and  St.  Sauveur, 
in  that  part  of  the  arrondissement  which  lies  west  of  the 
Yonne.  Irancy  is  known  for  the  wines  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Cravant  has  some  historical  interest  as 
the  scene  of  a severe  battle  in  1423,  during  the  attempt  of 
the  English  under  Henry  V.  and  VI.  to  conquer  France. 
The  lordship  of  St.  Brix  or  St.  Prix  belonged  to  Louvois, 
the  well  known  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  and  his 
descendants  attempted  in  vain  to  establish  manufactures 
in  the  place.  Wine  of  second  quality  grows  in  the  bottom 
in  which  the  town  stands.  At  Coulanges-snr-Yonne  trade 
is  carried  on  in  wood  and  wine:  there  are  three  yearly  fairs. 
At  Vermanton  trade  is  carried  on  in  firewood  ana  wine, 
and  there  arc  eleven  yearly  fairs.  Chablis  has  trade  in 
the  excellent  white  wine  produced  in  its  vineyards : there 
are  seven  fairs  in  the  year.  Near  Chablis  are  the  traces  of 
a Roman  road  from  Autissiodorum,  now  Auxerre,  to  An- 
domaturmm  or  Lingones,  now  Langres.  Ligny-le-ChStel 
and  Seigneley  have  productive  vineyards,  and  at  Seignelay 
some  trade  in  wool  and  some  manufactures  of  woollen  yarn 
and  coarse  woollen  cloth,  blankets,  and  serge,  are  carried 
on : there  are  seven  yearly  fairs.  At  St.  Florentin,  an  ill 
laid  out  but  on  the  w'hole  handsome  town,  are  several  tan- 
yards;  trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  hemp,  firewood,  ami 
charcoal : there  are  seven  yearly  fairs.  The  town  stands 
on  a hill:  the  fine  lofty  Gothic  church  has  some  antient 
stained  glass  of  great,  beauty,  and  there  are  an  antient 
public  fountain  of  Gothic  design  and  two  pleasant  public 
walks.  The  Canal  de  Bourgogne  is  carried  over  the  Ar- 
mance, near  this  town,  by  a beautiful  aqueduct  bridge. 
The  Normans  were  defeated  near  St.  Florentin,  a.d.  888, 
by  Richard,  duke  of  Bourgogne,  sumamed  Le  Just  icier. 
St.  Florentin  was  besieged  in  vain  by  the  Imperialists  in 
1633.  Coulanges-Ia-Vineuse  is  celebrated  for  its  wine, 
from  which  its  distinctive  epithet  is  derived.  Toucy  has 
productive  vineyards  round  it,  and  some  manufactures  of 
woollen  yam  and  coarse  linsey-wolsey  and  of  leather  are 
carried  on : there  is  a large  weekly  cattle-market.  St. 
Sauveur,  distinguished  from  other  places  so  called  by  the 
designation  of  St.  Sauveur-en-Puisaye,  is  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Loing,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  near  its 
source.  The  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  wood  and  wine : 
there  are  seven  yearly  fairs.  On  the  banks  of  the  Cure, 
near  the  south-eastern  border  of  this  arrondissement,  are 
the  grottos  of  Arcy,  which  have  been  popularly  reputed  to 
be  above  a mile  long ; but  those  acquainted  with  the  lo- 
cality do  not  estimate  them  at  much  more  than  half  a mile 
or  five  furlongs,  and  they  are  perhaps  not  so  long  as  that. 
They  comprehend  a succession  of  caverns  communicating 
by  narrow  passages  so  low  that  they  can  only  be  traveled 
by  creeping  on  the  ground.  They  are  roofed  by  stalac- 
tites of  various  forms,  and  in  one  of  them  is  a pool  of  un- 
known depth. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Avallon  arc  the  following 
towns: — Avallon,  population  in  1826,  5261 ; in  1831,  5089 
for  the  town,  or  5569  for  the  whole  commune ; in  1836, 
0309,  near  the  Voisin  [Avallon]  ; V ezelay  and  St.  More, 
on  or  near  the  Cure ; Chutcl-Je-Censoy  on  the  Yonne ; 
Montreal  and  L’Isle,  on  the  Serein ; and  Joux-la-Ville,  in  the 
country  between  the  Cure  and  the  Serein.  V6zelay  is  an 
old  and  ill-built  town,antiently  fortified  ; it  is  on  a hill  not 
far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Cure,  and  is  surrounded  by 
vineyards,  which  produce  tolerably  good  wine.  The  church 
is  a singularly  constructed  building;  it  consists  of  two 
parts : the  first  part,  into  which  the  tnree  outer  doors  open, 
is  about  70  feet  long,  and  is  called  ‘Icglise  des  Catlchu- 
mcnes/  ‘the  Catechumens’  church;’  the  second  part,  with 
which  the  first  part  communicates  by  three  other  doors,  is 
called  4 la  grande  tfglise,*  * tile  great  church,’  and  is  about 
213  feet  long:  one  of  the  doors,  termed  by  Malte  Bran 
‘ the  middle  door/  apparently  the  middle  of  the  three  com- 
municating between  the  two  parts  of  the  church,  is  orna- 
mented with  rich  sculpture,  including  among  other  figures 
an  antient  zodiac.  Tne  choir  of  the  church  is  very  fine, 
and  is  70  feet  high.  V&el&y  is  rich  in  historical  recollec- 
tions. At.  a council  held  here  a.d.  1145,  the  second  cru- 
sade was  preached  by  St.  Bernard,  and  Louis  VII.  of 
France  and  many  of  his  nobles  took  the  cross.  In  the 
third  crusade,  Philippe  Auguste,  of  France,  and  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion,  of  England,  united  their  forces  at  Vfaelay, 
to  the  number  of  100,000  warriors.  It  was  occupied  lor 
some  time  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  religiouB  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century : Theodore  Beza  was  born  in  the  town. 
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The  townsmen  canyon  trade  in  com  and  wood : there  are 
twelve  yearly  lairs.  There  are  mineral-waters  and  brine- 
springs  near  the  town.  Chatel-le-Ccnsoy  has  some  iron- 
works. Montreal  had  antiently  a castle,  which  was  lor 
Home  time  the  residence  of  Queen  Brunehnut,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  of  Francois  or  Francis  I.  The  neighbourhood  pro- 
duces some  tolerably  good  wine.  There  are  five  fairs  in 
the  year.  Joux-la-vilTe  has  four  yearly  fairs  for  corn, 
wine,  cattle,  and  staves. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Joignv  are  the  following 
towns: — Joigny,  population  in  1826,5263;  in  1831,  4700 
for  the  town,  or  5537  for  the  whole  commune ; in  1836, 
5494,  on  the  Yotine ; St.  Julicn  and  Villeneuve-le-Roy, 
population  3784  for  the  town,  or  4066  for  the  whole  com- 
mune, on  the  Yonne  ; Bn£-non,  population  2464  for  the 
town,  or  2566  for  the  whole  commune,  near  the  Armanson  ; 
St.  l'argeau,  population  1319  for  the  town,  or  2132  for  the 
whole  commune,  and  Blcneau,  on  the  Loing ; St.  Benoiat 
and  Charny,  on  the  Ouanne  ; Tonnerrc,  on  a small  affluent 
of  the  same  river;  and  Dixmont  and  Cerisiers,  in  the  coun- 
try on  the  right  hank  of  the  Yonne.  Joigny  was  in  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages  called  Joviniacum  ; and  its  origin 
and  name  are  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from  Jovinus,  a 
commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Gaul  in  the  reigns  of 
Julian,  Jovian,  and  Valentinian  I.  It  had  a strong  castle  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  was  the  capital  of  a county.  The 
town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  rising  from  the  right 
hank  of  the  Yonne,  over  which  there  is  a handsome  stone 
bridge ; along  the  bank  of  the  river  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge  extends  a broad  and  elevated  quay,  fronting  which 
is  a handsome  cavalry  barrack.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  an  antient  wall,  and  is  entered  by  six  gates ; the  streets 
are  very  steep,  narrow,  and  winding,  and  are  lined  for  the  i 
most  part  with  wretched  houses,  among  which  are  mingled  j 
a few  of  better  construction.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  i 
town  is  a fine  chateau  or  castle,  the  windows  and  ter- 
races of  which  command  a beautiful  prospect.  Near  it  is 
the  church,  the  fine  vaulted  roof  of  which,  although  mu- 
tilated, is  worthy  of  notice.  The  town  has  two  faubourgs 
or  suburbs : one  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Yonne.  The  town  has  some  subordinate  ju- 
dicial and  fiscal  offices,  two  hospitals,  a communal  school, 
a large  market-place,  and  a theatre,  The  townsmen  trade 
in  oak-bark,  wood,  charcoal,  casks,  hoops,  wine,  which  is 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good  quality,  brandy, 
and  vinegar;  there  are  brandy-distilleries,  tan-yards,  and 
tile-yatds;  whiting  is  made.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs 
for  corn,  cattle,  charcoal,  casks,  and  hoops.  St.  Julien, 
distinguished  as  St.  Julien-du-Sault,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yonne,  has  manufactures  of  polished  steel  articles  and 
jewellerv,  and  of  coarse  woollen  cloth ; there  are  some 
tan-yarefs  and  a bark  or  tan  mill.  There  are  four  yearly 
fairs  for  kitchen  and  household  utensils.  The  wine  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Julien  is  in  good  repute.  Ville- 
neuve-le-Roy,  or  Villeneuve-sur-Yonne,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  an  old  stone  bridge. 
The  principal  street  of  the  toivn  is  straight  and  handsome, 
with  a gale  and  an  avenue  of  trees  at  each  end ; the  church 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  and  has  an  elegant 
front,  with  a handsome  door  on  each  side.  Coarse  woollen 
cloth  and  leather,  and  a confection  of  grapes,  which  is  well 
esteemed  at  Paris,  are  made  ; and  trade  is  carried  on  in 
wine,  wood,  and  charcoal.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs. 
Bricnon,  or  Brinon.  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epi- 
thet ‘ 1'ArchevSque,’  is  a well  laid  out,  well-built,  handsome 
town.  The  townsmen  manufacture  woollen  yarn,  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  and  leather,  and  carry  on  considerable 
trade  in  fire-wood,  which  is  floated  down  the  river 
Armancon,  and  then  by  the  Yonne  and  the  Seine  to 
Paris,  cnarcoa),  coni,  and  linen  ; there  are  six  yearly  fairs. 
At  St.  Pargeau  and  Blenean  trade  in  wood  is  earned  on. 
St.  Fargeau  has  seven  yearly  fairs.  Rleneau  was  the  scene 
of  a battle  between  Cond£  and  Turennc  in  the  troubles  of 
minority  of  Louis  XIV.  Dixmont  has  two  fairs  in  the  year, 
lor  cattle,  wool,  and  hemp. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Sens  arc  the  following  towns : — 
Sens,  population  in  1826,  8685 ; in  1831, 9267  for  the  town, 
or  9279  for  the  whole  commune,  and,  in  1836,  9095,  on 
the  Yonne  [Sens]  ; Pont-sur-Yonne,  and  Villeneuve-la- 
Guiarri,  population  1794,  on  the  Yonne  ; Cheroy,  on  the 
Lunain : Soucy.  I .a  Chapelle-sitr-Oreuse,  Sargines  or  Ser- 
gines,  Voisines  and  Thorigny,  in  the  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yonne  ; and  Villeneuve-1’ Arche vdque,  popula- 


tion 1350  for  the  town,  or  1991  for  the  whole  commune  ; 
Foissy,  Chigy,  and  Les  Sieges,  on  or  near  the  Van  new. 
Pont-sur-Yonne  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  over 
winch  there  is  a handsome  bridge.  The  town  suffered  se- 
verely in  1816  from  a waterspout,  which  destroyed  two 
persons  and  did  great  damage  to  houses  and  property. 
There  is  a handsome  public  walk.  The  townsmen  manu- 
facture tiles,  leather,  and  coarse  woollen  cloth  ; and  carry 
on  trade  in  the  wine  of  the  district,  corn,  and  cattle  ; there 
are  three  yearly  fairs.  There  is  a paper-mill  at  Ville- 
ncuve-la-Guiard,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  Tho- 
rigny is  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  near  the  source  of  a small 
stream,  the  Oreuse,  which  flows  into  the  Yonne.  Ville- 
neuve-rArehev&que  has  four  yearly  fairs ; a considerable 
trade  in  wool,  hemp,  and  woollen  stuffs;  manufactories  of 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  a tan-yard,  and  tan  and  fulling  mills. 
Lea  Sieges  is  in  a small  valley,  on  a stream  which  joins  the 
Vannes  and  is  used  for  floating  wood. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Tonnerrc  are  the  following 
towns: — Tonnerre,  population  in  1R26,  3650;  in  1831, 
3773  for  the  town,  or  4242  for  the  whole  commune ; in 
1836,  4271;  Tanlay,  Ancy-le-Franc,  Nuits,  Uavi&res, 
Dannemoine,  and  Epineuil,  on  the  Aman^n  ; Creuzy,  in 
the  country  east  of  that  river ; Neuvv-Sautour  near  the 
Armance,  and  Noyers  on  the  Serein.  Tonnerre  is  on  the 
slope  of  a hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arman$on,  over 
which  there  is  a stone  bridge,  and  in  a district  which  pro- 
duces excellent  wine.  The  Canal  de  Bourgogne  passes 
near  the  town,  which  is  well  laid  out  and  well  built,  with 
houses  of  stone.  The  parish  church  is  in  a commanding 
situation,  and  there  is  au  antient  hospital,  founded  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  a princess  of  the 
ducal  house  of  Bourgogne.  The  church  of  the  hospital  is 
remarkable  for  its  size,  and  for  the  bold  architecture  of  its 
vaulted  roof,  which  is  not  supported  by  pillars.  There 
are  a communal  college,  a theatre,  and  a fine  public 
walk.  There  are  a saw-mill,  tan-mills,  tan-yards,  cur- 
riers’ shops,  and  corn-mills ; paper-hangings  and  agricul- 
tural implements  are  manufactured ; and  trade  is  carried  on 
in  com,  wine,  wood,  and  earthenware : there  are  seven 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  some  administrative  and  fiscal 
government  offices,  and  a subordinate  court  of  justice. 
Courses  of  instruction  are  given  in  geometry'  and  practical 
mechanics.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  is  a spring  of  water  so 
copious  that  it  turns  several  mills  almost  close  to  its 
source.  Tonnerre  was  nearly  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  the 
English  in  France  under  Edward  III.,  and  in  the  civil  war 
of  the  Bourguignons  and  the  Arraagnacs.  It  was  much 
injured  by  a great  fire  in  a.d.  1656.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  Chevalier  d’Eon  de  Beaumont,  who,  after  distin- 
guishing himself  as  a diplomatist  and  a soldier,  was 
obliged,  by  an  order  of  the  French  king,  for  some  mysteri- 
ous reason,  to  assume  the  garb  of  a female.  His  sex  was 
the  subject  of  much  mystery  till  his  death.  At  Tanlay 
some  trade  is  carried  on  in  iron  goods  and  other  articles, 
and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  In  & castle  formerly  ex- 
isting in  this  town,  belonging  to  the  Coligny  family,  the 
chieftains  of  the  Huguenot  party,  members  of  that  family, 
are  said  to  have  concerted  their  alliance  with  the  Prince  of 
Cond£.  Ancy-le-Franc  has  considerable  iron-works ; and 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  a glass-house,  a pottery,  and  a 
saw-mill  moved  by  water.  Havidres  is  on  the  slope  and  at 
the  foot  of  a hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amian<jon,  and 
near  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne ; there  is  a paper-mill,  trade 
is  carried  on  in  com  and  wine,  and  there  are  six  yearly 
fairs.  Noyers  is  in  a valley  inclosed  by  hills  covered  with 
vineyards.  It  has  an  hospital.  The  townsmen  manufacture 
serge,  coarse  linen,  striped  linens,  cottons,  and  woollens, 
horsecloths,  hosiery,  bleached  wax,  wax  and  tallow 
candles,  leather,  and  combs  ; and  trade  in  com,  wine,  and 
wool.  There  are  eight  yearly  fairs.  Noyers  suffered  con- 
siderably in  the  wars  of  the  English  in  France  under  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Tlie  population,  when  not  otherwise  described,  is  that 
of  the  whole  commune,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  department  forms  the  archiepiscopal  diocese  of  Sens 
and  Auxerrc ; the  suffragans  of  the  archbishop  are  the 
bishops  of  Troves,  Never*,  and  Moulins.  The  department 
is  in  tnc  jurisdiction  of  the  Oour  Hoy  ale  and  of  the  Acade- 
mic Universitaire  of  Paris,  and  is  included  in  the  eighteenth 
military  division,  the  head -miart  era  of  which  are  at  Dijon. 
It  returns  live  members  to  tue  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In 
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respect  of  education  it  is  above  the  average  of  France.  Of 
the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-9. 
47  in  every  100  could  read  and  write ; the  average  of 
Fiance  being  little  more  than  39  in  every  100. 

In  the  earliest  historical  period  the  greater  part  of  the 
department  was  included  in  the  territories  of  the  Senones 
or  Henones  (‘'Evovrc,  Ptolemy ; Strabo  ha*  Xivovtc)  • the 
eastern  part  about  Tonnerre  belonged  to  the  Lingoncs  or 
Lincasii  (AiycaVun  and  Aiyyorfc,  Strabo  ;,  the  southern  part 
about  Avallon  to  the  Aedui,  or  Iledui  ('Ecof-o*  or  Atlavtoi , 
Strabo  ; 'Auoiot,  Ptolemy').  These  were  Celtic  nations,  and 
were  included  under  the  Romans  in  the  province  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis.  On  the  subdivision  of  that  province  the  Lin- 

ones  and  Aedui  were  included  in  Lugdunensis  Priina ; the 

enoncs,  in  Lugdunensis  Quartn,  orSenonia.  A portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  Senones,  probably  coincident  with 
the  diocese  of  Auxerre  as  it  existed  before  the  Revolution, 
was  separated  from  the  territory  of  the  Senones  and  con- 
stituted a distinct  district,  with  Autissiodunim  or  Autissio- 
dorum  (Auxcrre)  for  its  capital.  Of  towns  mentioned  by 
Roman  authorities  the  following  were  within  the  limits  of 
the  department : — Agedincum  or  Agendicum  (’Ayqfoov, 
Ptolemy),  afterwards  called  Senones,  now  Sens;  Ban- 
dritum,  mentioned  in  the  ‘Peutinger  Table,*  the  exact 
locality  of  which  is  not  determined ; and  Kburobriga  or 
Kburobriea,  mentioned  both  in  the  ‘ Antonine  Itinerary’’ 
and  in  the  4 Peutinger  Table,’  probably  at  or  near  St.  Flo- 
rentin  : all  in  the  territory  of  the  Senones.  Autissiodorum 
or  Autissiodurum,  now  Auxerre,  and  Chora,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  by  Jonas  (a  monk  of  the 
seventh  century),  in  his  Life  of  St.  Columbanus,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cure,  which  Jonas  calls  Chora  fluvius ; in  the 
territory  of  Autissiodomm  : — and  Aballo,  mentioned  in  the 
‘Antonine  Itinerary’  and  the  * Peutinger  Table.’  in  the 
country  of  the  /Edui,  now  Avallon  or  Avalon.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  an  inscription  on  a stone  in  the 
antient  walls  of  Auxerre,  that  the  antient  name  of  the 
Yonne  was  Icaunus,  or,  as  D’Anville  conjectures,  Icaunia. 
In  the  ‘Life  of  St.  Germanus  of  Auxerre,'  written  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century  by  the  priest  Constantius,  the 
river  is  called  Icauna ; the  modem  name  is  derived  from 
this. 

Under  the  monarchy  the  south-western  border  of  Ihc  de- 
partment, about  St.  Sauveur,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Auxerre,  and  about  Vezelay,  in  that  of  Avalon,  was  included 
in  the  military  government  of  Le  Nivernais  or  Nivcmois.  St. 
Sauveur  being  in  Le  Douziois,  and  Vfaclay  in  Lcs  Vallees 
d’Yonne,  subdivisions  of  that  government.  The  western 
part,  including  a small  portion  of  the  arrondisaement  of 
•loigny,  was  in  the  district  of  La  Puisaye  in  Le  Gatinois, 
in  the  military’  government  of  L’Orlf’anois.  The  rest  of  the 
department  was  comprehended  in  the  various  subdivisions 
of  the  province  or  military  government  of  Bourgogne  or 
Burgundy  and  L’Isle  de  France  (Isle  of  France) : the  nr- 
rondissement  of  Auxerre  was  chiefly  in  L’Auxerrois,  or 
county  of  Auxerre,  in  Bourgogne;  that  of  Avallon  chiefly 
in  the  Avallonnois,  which  formed  part  of  the  district  of 
I/Auxois  in  Bourgogne;  that  of  Tonnerre  partly  in  Ihe 
county  of  Noyere,  in  L’Auxois  in  Bourgogne  ; partly  in  Le 
Senonois  in  the  Isle  de  France ; the  arrondissements  of 
Sens  and  Joigny  chiefly,  and  that  of  Auxerre  partly,  were 
also  in  Le  Senonois. 

(Malte  Brun,  Geographie  Univerxelle ; Vaysse  de  Vil- 
liers,  Itiniraire  Deacriptif  de  la  France ; Dupin,  Forcee 
Productive s de  la  France;  Dictionnaire  Giographique 
Univereel ; Bru£,  Map  of  France ; D’Anville,  Notice  de 
I'Anrienne  Gentle ; Slatiatique  de  la  France , printed  by 
the  French  government.) 

YORK.  HOUSE  OF.  Otho,  afterwards  Otho  IV.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  son  of  Henry  V.,  sumamed  the  Lion, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  bv  Maud,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
England,  is  said  to*  have  been  created  earl  of  York  by  his 
relation  King  Richard  I.  But,  with  this  exception  (if  it 
be  one),  the  peerage  distinguished  by  the  title  of  York  has 
always  been  a dukedom,  and  has  never  been  conferred 
except  on  a son,  brother,  or  uncle  of  the  reigning  king. 
The  first  duke  of  York  was  Edmund  Plantagenet,  sur- 
named  De  Langley,  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  King 
Edward  I II.,  who,  having  been  made  earl  of  Cambridge  by 
his  father  in  1302  on  reaching  his  majority,  was  after- 
wards created  duke  of  York  in  1383  by  his  nephew  Richard 
II.  From  him  sprung  the  line  known  in  our  history  as 
the  House  of  York,  in  which  the  right  of  succession  to  the 


throne  eventually  came  to  reside,  so  far  as  it  depended 
upon  descent  or  birth.  The  right  came  into  this  line  by 
the  marriage  of  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  second  son  of 
the  first  duke,  1o  Anne  Mortimer,  daughter  of  Roger  Mor- 
timer, earl  of  March,  who,  by  virtue  of  her  descent  from 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  tliird  son  of  Edward  III.,  whose 
great-granddaughter  she  was,  inherited  or  conveyed  to  her 
issue,  after  the  death  of  her  brother  Edmund  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  in  1424,  the  true  representation  of  Edward 
III.  alter  the  failure  of  the  line  of  that  king's  eldest  son  on 
the  death  of  Richard  II.  in  1399.  The  reigning  king 
Henry  VI.  and  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  V.,  were  descended  only  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  The 
son  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge  and  of  Anne  Mortimer  was 
Richard  Plantagenet,  who  became  the  third  duke  ol  York, 
on  the  death  without  issue  of  his  unde  Edward,  the  second 
duke,  slain  at  Agincourt  in  1413.  To  hiui  therefore  fell 
the  true  title  by  descent  to  the  throne  after  Ihe  death  of 
his  brother.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  in 
December,  1460;  on  which  the  title  of  duke  of  York  came 
to  his  eldest  non  Edward,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  March  the  following  year.  After  the  death  of 
Edward  V.  and  his  hrother,  some  time  in  1483,  the  repre- 
sentation of  Edward  IV.  rested  in  his  eldest  daughter 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Henry  VII.,  and  became  by  him 
the  mother  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  also,  through  her  eldest 
daughter  Margaret,  who  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
the  ancestress  of  James  I.,  who,  in  virtue  of  that  descent, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  on  the  failure  of  the 
line  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1603.  The  present  royal  family  is 
descended  from  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  I., 
the  line  of  his  son  Charles  (with  the  exception  only  of 
Mary  and  Anne,  the  two  daughters  of  James  II.,  neither  of 
whom  left  any  issue)  having  been  expelled  from  the  throne 
at  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Since  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  title  of  duke  of  York 
has  been  borne  by  Richard  Plantagenet,  the  second  son  of 
that  king,  upon  whom  it  was  conferred  in  1474,  and  w ho 
was  murdered,  along  with  his  elder  brother  Edward  V.,  in 
1483;  by  Henry  Tudor,  second  son  of  Henry  VII.,  who 
was  created  duke  of  York  in  1491,  and  who  became  prince 
of  Wales  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur  in  1503, 
and  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  VIII.  in  1309 ; by 
Charles  Stuart,  second  son  of  James  I.,  upon  whom  it  was 
conferred  in  1004,  and  who  became  duke  of  Cornwall  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Henry  in  1612,  was  created 
prince  of  Wales  in  1616,  and  ascended  the  throne  as 
Charles  I.  in  1625;  by  James  Stuart,  second  son  of 
Charles  I.,  upon  whom  it  was  conferred  in  1643,  and  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  James  II.  in  1683  ; by  Ernest  Au- 
gustus, fifth  brother  of  King  George  I.,  who  was  created 
duke  of  York  and  Albany  in  1716.  and  died  without  issue 
in  1728  ; by  Edward  Augustus,  next  brother  of  George  III., 
who  was  created  duke  of  York  and  Albany  in  1760,  and 
died  without  issue  in  1767 ; and  by  Frederick,  next  brother 
of  George  IV.,  who  was  created  auke  of  York  and  Albany 
in  178*1,  and  died  without  issue  in  1827. 

YORK,  the  capital  of  the  most  extensive  county  in 
England,  and  a place  of  distinction  from  the  earliest  period 
of  authentic  Brilish  history,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse  (or  Ure),  which  flows  through  the  midst  of  it,  and 
receiving  in  its  course  nearly  all  the  waters  of  Yorkshire, 
forms,  in  conjunction  with  the  Trent,  the  actuary  of  the 
Humber.  According  to  the  ‘Trigonometrical  Survey,*  by 
Mudge,  the  latitude  of  the  Minster,  which  stands  i’n  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  city,  is  53J  57*  48"  N.,  and  the 
longitude  1°  4'  31"  W.,  or4“*18pl  of  time. 

York  was  originally  a town  of  the  Brigantca,  a people 
of  Celtic  origin,  inhabiting  the  country  extending  north- 
ward from  the  Mersey  and  the  Humber  to  the  Firth  of 
Sohvay  and  the  Tyne,  and  described  by  Tacitus  as  the 
most  numerous  of  the  British  tribes.  like  other  antient 
British  towns,  no  doubt  it  was  nothing  more  than  a col- 
lection of  huts  surrounded  by  a trench  and  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  which  had  been  cut  down  to  clear  a suffi- 
cient space  in  the  forest.  Its  British  appellation  whs, 
most  probably,  Eburac  or  Eborac,  a name  of  Celtic  origin, 
denoting  a town  or  fortified  place  on  the  banks  of  a river, 
or  near  the  confluence  of  waters.  It  was  converted  into 
a Roman  station  by  Agricola  or  one  of  his  generals  during 
the  second  campaign  of  that  illustrious  commander  in 
Britain,  about  a.d.  79,  when  he  marched  through  and 
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tubducd  the  whole  country  of  the  Brigantes : its  original 
Celtic  appellation  being  retained  in  the  Latinized  form  of 
Eburacum  or  Eboracum.  It  appears  to  have  very  soon 
become  the  principal  Roman  station  of  the  north,  and 
even  of  the  wnole  province  of  Britain.  Whether  it  was  a 
colonia  or  a municipium  has  been  a subject  of  dispute. 
In  an  antient  inscription  it  is  called  colonia;  in  the  work 
which  bears  the  name  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a muni- 
cipium.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  sixth  legion  from 
the  time  of  its  arrival  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
till  'the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  the  island.  The 
ninth  legion,  which  came  over  with  the  emperor  Claudius, 
had  previously  been  stationed  here,  and,  of  course,  con- 
tinued here  alter  its  incorporation  with  the  sixth.  From  the 
time  of  SeptimiusSeverus,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  emperors  when  they  visited  the  province,  and,  in  their 
absence,  of  the  imperial  legates.  Here  the  emperors  Scpti- 
mius  Severus  and  Constantins  Chlorus  died  ; and  here,  ac- 
cording to  common  belief,  Constantine  the  Great  was  born. 
But  this  belief  rests  upon  very  insufficient  evidence.  For 
its  pre-eminence  among  the  Roman  stations  in  Britain, 
Kburacum  was  indebted,  it  is  probable,  to  it*  situation  on 
the  banks  of  a navigable  river,  in  the  midst  of  a remark- 
ably extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  in  the  heart  of  the 
large  district  which  lay  between  that  part  of  the  province 
of  which  the  Romans  had  almost  undisturbed  possession, 
and  that  which  they  never  could  subdue,  with  the  fierce 
hordes  of  which  they  weic  compelled  to  wage  unceasing 
and  doubtful  warfare.  Similar  circumstances  contributed 
to  maintain  the  distinction  which  York  enjoyed  during 
many  successive  centuries. 

One  of  the  angle  towers  and  n portion  of  the  wall  of 
Eboracum  attached  to  it,  are  to  this  day  remaining  in  an 
extraordinary  state  of  preservation.  In  a recent  removal 
of  a considerable  part  of  the  more  modern  wall  and  ram- 
part, a much  larger  portion  of  the  Roman  wall,  connected 
with  the  *>aiHc  angle-tower,  but  in  another  direction,  with 
remain*  of  two  wall-towers,  and  the  foundations  of  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  station,  were  found  buried  within  the 
ramparts;  and  excavations  at  various  times  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  present  city  have  discovered  so  many 
indubitable  remain*  of  the  fortifications  of  Eboracum,  on 
three  of  its  sides,  that  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  fully 
warranted  that  this  important  station  was  of  a rectangular 
form,  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  plan  of  a Poly- 
bian  camp,  occupying  a space  of  about  G30  yards,  by 
about  350,  inclosed  by  a wall  and  a rampart  mound  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  and  a fosse  without ; with  four 
angle  towers,  and  a series  of  minor  towers  or  turrets,  and 
having  four  gates  or  principal  entrances,  from  which 
proceeded  military  roads  to  the  neighbouring  stations 
mentioned  in  the  * Itinerary’  of  Antonine.  Indications  of 
extensive  suburbs,  especially  on  the  south-west  and  north* 
west  exist  in  the  numerous  and  interesting  remains  of 
fbnercal  monuments,  coffins,  urns,  tombs,  baths,  temples, 
and  villas  which  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  in  late 
years,  have  been  brought  to  light.  Numberless  tile*, 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  sixth  and  ninth  legions,  frag- 
ments of  Samian  w are,  inscription*,  and  coins  from  the  age 
of  .Julius  Caesar  to  that  of  Constantine  and  his  family, 
concur  with  the  notices  of  nucient  geographer*  and  his- 
torians to  identify  the  situation  of  modern  York  with  that 
of  anticut  Eboracum. 

Tire  interval  between  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans 
from  Britain  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxon*  in  the  southern 
arts  of  the  island,  which  had  long  been  harassed  by  their 
vets,  was  very  short ; but  more  than  a century  appears 
to  have  elapsed  before  the  foundation  of  any  Saxon  king- 
dom north  of  the  Humber  was  laid.  During  this  long 
period  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  the  state  of  York. 
The  inhabitant*  were  no  doubt  chiefly  descendant*  of  the 
antient  Brigautes,  who,  retaining  their  antient  language, 
though  their  ancestors,  a*  Tacitus  tell*  us,  had  been  taught 
• to  affect  Roman  eloquence,’  restored  the  original  name 
of  the  city,  with  a very  slight  variation,  and  tire  addition 
of  a British  term  indicating  the  increased  dignity  and 
strength  of  the  place.  For  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was 
during  this  period,  and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  that  the  city  received  the 
appellation  of  Caer  Kbraueh.  Though  it  lost  the  pre- 
eminence it  had  so  long  maintained,  a*  the  ditfereut 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  rose  and  flouri-hed,  yet  it  was  un- 
questionably the  chief  city  of  the  north  ; an  important 


bulwark  against  the  incursions  of  the  Piets,  from  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  suffered  greatly.  No 
certain  relic  of  this  period  is  known  to  have  been  at  any 
time  discovered  here ; but  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
of  the  remains  generally  regarded  a*  Homan  may  belong 
to  this  period. 

In  that  authentic  and  valuable  record  the  * Saxon 
Chronicle,’  no  mention  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  north 
of  the  Humber  occurs  till  the  year  347,  when  Ida,  at  the 
head  of  a laxly  of  Angles,  took  possession  of  Bryneich  or 
Bernicta,  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  rff  the  country 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth,  and  lying  north  of 
the  Tees.  Thirteen  years  afterwards,  the  other  division 
between  the  Tee*  and  the  Humber,  called  Deifyr,  or  Deira, 
was  seized  by  Aclla,  another  Anglian  chief.  These  two 
kingdoms  were  soon  united,  and  generally  continued  to 
form  one  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Northumbria,  of 
which  York  was  certainly  the  capital.  By  Venerable 
Beda  and  other  Anglo-Saxon  writers  the  Roman  name  of 
the  city  is  retained.  On  some  Anglo-Danish  coins  it  is  cor- 
ruptly called  Ebraici.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  in  other 
Saxon  record*,  it  appears  generally  in  the  form  of  Eoter- 
wic.  During  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  periods,  and 
even  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  term 
occurs  on  coins  struck  at  York.  The  orthography  is 
varied,  hut  in  ever}*  form  its  relation  to  the  original  British 
Eburac  may  be  easily  traced ; as  may  also  the  transition 
from  one  of  its  form*’,  Euretvic,  to  the  present  name  York. 

The  historical  notices  of  York  from  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  to  the  Norman  Conquest  are 
indeed  scanty,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a place  of  considerable  importance.  It  was 
the  principal  royal  residence.  At  York,  Edwin,  who  was 
not  only  king  of  Northumbria,  but  the  fifth  Brelwalda, 
held  his  court.  Here,  4 under  the  lofty  walls  of  Yprk,’ 
say*  Ale  tun,  he  was  baptized  by  Paulinus;  and  here  he 
erected  the  first  metropolitan  church.  Here  many  of  the 
kings  of  Northumbria  were  consecrated  and  enthroned; 
many  were  buried  here  ; and  some,  abdicating  the  throne, 
ftnisned  their  lives  in  the  peaceful  retreat  of  the  cloister  of 
the  church.  The  first  Danish  invader  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  a considerable  force  in  order  to  make  himself 
master  oi  this  bulwark  of  the  north.  Athelstan,  when  he 
united  Northumbria  to  liis  dominions,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
demolish  the  castle  of  York.  Edgar  the  fifth  sole  monarch 
of  England  held,  in  the  year  DOG,  the  Wittenagemot  in 
this  city.  Si  ward  the  Dane,  who  was  earl  of  Northumber- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  built  a church 
at  York,  dedicated  to  the  royal  Danish  saint  Olaf  or  Olave, 
preparatory  to  his  intended  foundation  of  a monastery, 
and,  dying  at  York,  was  buried  in  that  church.  Harold 
was  dining  in  the  palace  at  York,  after  the  battle  of 
Slatnford-bridge,  surrounded  with  his  thanes,  when  he 
received  the  new*  of  the  landing  of  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, on  the  coast ; and  having  hastened  thence  to  meet 
him,  within  twenty  days  after  his  departure  fell  on  the 
field  of  Hastings. 

Very  few  Saxon  or  Danish  relics  have  been  discovered 
at  York.  An  interesting  portion  of  the  Saxon  church 
erected  by  Paulinus,  or  by  Albert,  ha*  been  recently 
brought  to  light  beneath  the  choir  of  the  present  cathe- 
dral ; and  fragments  ol'  crosses,  or  commemorative  pillars, 
and  some  coffins,  both  of  stone  and  wood,  belonging  to  the 
Saxon  period,  have  occasionally  been  found.  Saxon  and 
Danish  coin*  have  at  various  tune*  been  dUint erred  ; and 
a large  hoard  of  stycas,  a coin  peculiar  to  Northumbria, 
amounting  to  more  than  5000,  ha*  been  lately  di*interred , 
all  probably  struck  at  York,  the  only  place  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria  at  which  a mint  is  known 
to  have  been  established.  The  dean  and  chapter  are  in 

Kxt*c*»ion  of  a large  and  beautifully  carved  ivory  horn,  a 
anish  relic,  presented  to  tlie  church  by  Ulphus.  a Danish 
chief  and  friend  of  Canute*  when  he  endowed  it  with  all 
his  lands. 

Although  William  was  crowned  in  London  by  Aldred, 
archhisliop  of  York,  the  claim*  of  the  Conqueror  were  for 
a long  while  strenuously  resisted  in  the  north,  where  the 
Saxon  nobles  espoused  the  cause  of  Edgar,  the  son  of 
Btarold.  A*  soon  a*  affair*  in  the  south  would  permit. 
William  took  possession  of  York,  built  or  repaired  two 
castles  in  it,  and  strongly  garrisoned  them  with  Norman 
soldiers.  Notwithstanding  tins,  Edgar  Atheling  appeared 
at  York,  and  was  acknowledged  king.  The  citizens,  sup 
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ported  by  a powerful  body  of  English  and  Scotch,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Danish  auxiliaries,  besieged  the 
castles,  entered  them,  and  put  the  garrisons  to  the  sword. 
During  the  siege  a great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
lire.  York  soon  felt  the  destructive  vengeance  of  the  Con- 
mieror;  who,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  says,  ‘regarding 
this  city  as  the  only  nest  of  sedition  in  the  kingdom, 
razed  it  to  the  ground,’  and  reduced  the  whole  country 
of  Northumbria  to  a vast  wilderness.  In  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  David,  king  of  Scotland,  formed  the  design  of 
seizing  York,  and  for  this  purpose  appeared  before  it  with 
a powerful  army.  But  his  design  was  frustrated  by  the 
great  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  the  year  1138.  His  grand- 
son, Malcolm  IV.,  was  summoned  to  York  by  Henry  II., 
where  he  did  homage  to  the  English  king  for  Lothian ; 
and  in  1171  William,  the  successor  of  Malcolm,  did 
homage  at  York  to  Henry  for  'broad  Scotland'  (as 
Drake  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  H.  Knyghton),  ami  in 
token  of  submission  offered  and  deposited  upon  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter,  in  the  cathedral  church,  his  breastplate, 
spear,  and  saddle.  The  reign  of  Richard  was  ushered  in 
by  a general  massacre  of  the  Jews.  It  began  in  London,  ap- 
parently by  accident;  the  example  of  violence  and  cruelty 
exhibited  in  the  metropolis  was  noon  followed  in  other 
places,  and  especially  in  York ; where,  it  has  been  com- 
puted, not  less  than  a thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  of  this 
unhappy  race  perished  by  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace, or  by  their  own  or  each  other's  hands,  in  the  ruins  of 
the  castle,  in  which  many  of  them  had  been  allowed  to  take 
refuge,  and  to  which  in  despair  they  had  set  fire.  In  the 
last  year  of  King  John  the  northern  barons  laid  siege  to 
York,  but  retired  oil  receiving  from  the  citizens  1000 
marks.  In  the  year  1230  Henry  III.  kept  his  Christmas 
magnificently  at  York,  with  Alexander  II.  of  Scotlaud,the 
cardinal  legate,  and  a large  concourse  of  nobility.  But 
with  still  greater  magnificence  was  that  festival  observed 
by  him  in  this  city  in  1251,  when  he  gave  his  daughter 
Margaret  in  marriage  to  Alexander  III.  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  and  a great  assembly  of  the 
nobility  of  Scotland  and  of  France.  The  attempt  of  Ed- 
ward 1.  to  subjugate  Scotland  had  considerable  influence 
on  the  state  of  York  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 
In  the  year  1288  a parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
York  ; and  in  the  following  spring  the  whole  English  army 
was  mustered  there,  preparatory  to  their  march  into  Scot- 
land. The  Courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  Exchequer  were 
on  this  occasion  removed  to  York,  where  they  appear  to 
have  remained  seven  years.  Edward  II.,  in  his  vain  at- 
tempts to  carry  on  his  father's  plans  in  regard  to  Scotland, 
made  York  his  head-quarters,  which  partook  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  king.  In  1327  an  army  of  50,000  men  as- 
sembled at  York,  under  Edward  III.,  on  its  inarch  to  the 
frontiers  of  Scotland  ; whenee  it  returned  unsuccessful  and 
dispirited.  In  this  year  the  king  kept  his  Christmas  at 
York  ; and  on  the  24th  of  January  was  married  in  the 
cathedral  church  to  Pluhppa  of  Hainault.  Three  months 
after  he  liad  defeated  the  French  on  the  plains  of  Crecy, 
and  while  he  was  reaping  the  fruits  of  that  memorable  vic- 
tory, his  valorous  queen  was  taking  the  field,  with  forces 
she  had  collected  together  at  York,  against  the  Scotch, 
who  had  invaded  England  under  the  conduct  of  David 
Bruce.  The  battle  of  Nevill's  Cross  put  her  in  possession 
of  the  Scotch  king,  whom  she  received  os  a prisoner  at 
York,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  unfortunate  Richard  II.  held  a parliament  at  York, 
and  removed  thither  for  a few  months  the  Courts  of  Chan- 
cery' ami  King's  Bench.  He  is  recorded  to  have  taken  his 
sword  from  his  side,  and  given  it  to  be  borne  before  Wil- 
liam de  Selby  as  first  lord-mayor  of  York.  The  city,  hav- 
ing received  from  him  several  immunities  and  privileges, 
gratefully  adhered  to  him  in  his  adversity,  and  consequently 
suffered  severely  from  the  vengeance  of  his  successor 
Henry  IV.  The  neighbourhood  of  York  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  bloody  conflicts  in  the  War  of  the  Roses ; and 
the  lofty  gates  of  the  city  exhibited  the  barbarous  spec- 
tacle of  the  heads  of  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists  alternately, 
as  either  party  was  victorious.  The  citizens  were  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  Edward,  who  was  honourably  received  by 
them  on  his  way  to  the  north,  whither  Henry  VI.  and  his 
queen  had  retired  after  the  battle  of  Towton : and  on  his  rc# 
turn,  after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  he  was  crowned  again  w-ith 
great  solemnity,  with  the  royal  cap  called  ' Abacot,'  which 
had  been  found  in  the  spoils  of  his  rival.  Yet  after  Henry, 


by  a change  of  fortune,  had  recovered  the  kingly  power, 
Edward  could  not  obtain  admittance  into  York  till  he  had 
made  a solemn  declaration  that  he  returned  from  his  short 
exile  not  to  fight  again&t  the  king,  or  in  any  way  to  molest 
him.  In  1478  he  again  visited  York,  where  he  was  most 
sumptuously  entertained.  (Davies  Extracts from  the  Mu- 
nicipal Records,  See.)  Richard  III.,  who  while  duke  of 
Gloucester  resided  much  at  his  favourite  castle  of  Middle- 
ham,  making,  it  is  probable,  frequent  visits  to  York,  and 
endearing  himself  to  the  citizens  by  his  affability  and  the 
interest  he  took  in  their  welfare,  visited  the  city  with  his 
queen  soon  afler  his  coronation  at  Westminster,  *in  older,’ 
as  it  is  said, 4 for  a second  coronation  at  York.’  The  citi- 
zens received  him  with  great  pomp  and  triumph,  and  a 
splendid  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Minster:  not  a second 
coronation  of  Richard,  but  'the  admission  of  his  youthful 
son  to  the  honourable  degree  of  knighthood,  and  his  per- 
sonal investiture  with  the  dignity  of  Prince  of  Wales.’ 
(Davies,  Extracts,  J^c.,  App.)  Henry  VII.  came  twice  to 
York  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  insurrections  in  the 
north  ; alter  wnicn  the  history  of  the  city  has  no  particular 
connection  with  the  events  of  his  reign.  The  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.  occasioned  many  in- 
surrections in  the  north ; the  most  formidable  of  which 
was  that  styled  ‘ The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.’  The  insur- 
gents made  themselves  masters  of  York,  and  compelled 
the  archbishop  to  take  the  oath  and  join  their  party. 
When  this  and  other  disturbances  of  the  same  nature  had 
ceased,  the  king  visited  York,  where  he  remained  twelve 
days,  and  received  the  submission  of  other  northern  cities. 
He  had  previously,  in  the  year  1537,  established  at  York 
a permanent  council  for  the  government  of  the  northern 
counties ; the  president  of  which,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
President  of  the  North,  had  his  palace  on  the  site  and 
built  of  the  materials  of  the  suppressed  abbey  of  St.  Mary. 
This  court  continued  till  the  year  1041.  The  palace  of 
the  lord  president  was  greatly  enlarged  by  James  I.,  who 
was  twice  at  York,  and  intended  the  palace  to  be  a royal 
residence.  In  the  events  which  distinguished  the  unhappy 
reign  of  his  son  York  bore  a considerable  share.  The  first 
visit  of  Charles  I.  to  York  was  on  his  peaceable  progress 
to  Scotland  in  1633 ; his  second,  ax  years  afterwards,  on 
his  hostile  expedition  against  thi  Scotch.  In  the  month 
of  August,  a.d.  1040,  unwilling  to  call  a parliament,  he 
summoned  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  to  meet  him, 
as  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  at  York:  in  the  follow- 
ing month  they  assembled  in  the  deanery,  and  continued 
their  sittings  more  than  three  weeks.  The  year  1042 
opened  with  the  civil  war,  and  in  March  the  king  fixed 
his  head -quarters  at  York,  w here  he  was  joined  by  many 
of  the  Yorkshire  gentry,  and  several  of  the  peers  from 
London.  After  a stay  of  five  months  he  removed  to  Not- 
tingham, having  appointed  the  earl  of  Cumberland  lord- 
lieutenant-general  of  his  forces  in  Yorkshire.  The  earl 
came  to  York  with  an  army  of  0000  horse  and  foot ; but 
soon  resigned  his  commission  to  the  earl  of  Newcastle.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year  the  queen,  having  landed 
at  Bridlington,  proceeded  to  York,  and  continued  there 
some  time  ‘ with  great  advantage  to  the  king’s  cause.’  In 
the  month  of  April.  1644,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  command- 
ing the  parliamentary  forces,  joined  by  the  Scotch,  invested 
York,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  and  held  out  for 
the  king.  Several  batteries  were  erected  against  the  city: 
the  suburbs,  then  very  extensive,  were  set  on  fire  ; one  of 
the  gates  was  nearly  demolished,  and  a tower  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Mary,  which  had  been  preserved  for  the  use  of  the 
Council  of  tlie  North,  and  in  which  the  chartularies  of  many 
of  the  northern  monasteries  had  been  deposited,  was  blown 
up,  and  many  important  records  destroyed.  The  fate  of 
the  city  was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Marat  on  Moor;  and 
York  was  compelled  to  open  its  gates  to  the  parliamenta- 
rians. Cromwell  was  at  York  soon  afler  the  battle  ; and 
six  years  afterwards  spent  one  day  in  the  city  on  his  way 
to  Scotland.  Charles  II.,  in  the  last  year  of  hi*  reign,  of- 
fended at  the  citizens  for  not  having  paid  proper  attention 
to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  on  his  second  visit  to 
them,  took  the  government  of  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
lord-mayor,  and  deprived  the  city  of  its  charter,  which 
however  it  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  James  afler  his  ac- 
cession to  renew.  From  this  period  till  the  rebellion  in 
1745,  nothing  of  a public  nature  occurred  deserving  of 
rticular  notice.  Many  who  had  taken  apart  in  that  re- 
llion  were  tried  and  executed  at  York ; and  the  noble 
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gates  were  again  defiled  by  a spectacle  worthy  only  of  an  | 
age  of  the  grossest  barbarism. 

Among  the  interesting  relics  of  Eboracum,  or  of  York 
under  the  Romans,  are  remains  or  memorials  of  Roman 
temples ; but  although  the  Britons,  as  well  as  the  Romans, 
had  undoubtedly  embraced  the  Christian  faith  long  before 
the  departure  of  the  latter,  no  trace  of  any  sacred  Christian 
edifice  of  Roman  or  of  British  times  has  been  discovered,  i 
That  churches  had  been  built  in  many  parts  of  the  empire 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constan- 
tine is  attested  by  Eusebius ; and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a station  so  important  as  that  of  Eboraconi 
would  be  destitute  of  them.  Whatever  edifices  of  this 
nature  may  have  existed  at  York  before  or  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans,  they  were  most  probably  destroyed 
by  the  Saxons,  who  when  they  founded  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Octarchy  were  universally  pagans.  Such  they  con- 
tinued to  be  till  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  when 
Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  by  the  preaching  of  the  monk  Augustine. 
Edwin,  the  fifth  Saxon  king  of  Northumbria,  and  a native, 
it  is  said,  of  York,  had  married  Ethelburga,  the  daughter 
of  Kthelbert,  and,  through  her  influence  and  the  zeal  of 
Paulinos,  a companion  of  Augustine,  became  a convert, 
and  with  Coiffi,  the  heathen  priest,  and  a considerable 
number  of  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  was  baptized  by 
Paulinus  on  Easter-day,  in  the  year  627,  at  YorV,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which,  says  Bed  a,  he  had  hastily  con- 
structed of  wood  while  he  was  a catechumen,  and  preparing 
to  receive  baptism.  Soon  afterwards,  by  the  advice  and 
with  the  aid  of  Paulinus,  to  whom  he  had  given  York  as 
his  episcopal  see,  the  king  made  preparations  for  building 
a larger  and  a nobler  church,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
oratory  that  he  had  previously  constructed,  and  in  which 
he  had  been  baptized,  might  be  inclosed.  He  laid  the 
foundation  and  began  to  raise  the  edifice  ; but  before  the 
walls  were  completed  he  w as  slain.  The  work  was  finished 
by  his  successor  Oswald  ; hut  when  he  had  also  fallen,  and 
Paulinus  (who  during  the  life  of  Edwin  had  received  the 
pallium  from  Rome,  and  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
archbishop  of  York)  had  been  compelled  to  retire  with 
Ethelburga  into  Kent,  the  church  was  wholly  neglected, 
and  fell  into  ruins.  Frotn  this  sad  state  the  celebrated 
bishop  St.  Wilfrid,  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
restored  it,  adding  greatly  to  its  splendour  by  the  assist- 
ance of  artists  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
Continent.  About  fifty  years  after  this,  in  the  year  741, 
this  edifice  was  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  by  fire.  In 
the  episcopate  of  the  celebrated  Albert,  who  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  York  in  the  year  767,  a new  church  was 
begun,  finished,  and  dedicated  ; from  the  description  of 
which,  by  Alenin,  the  learned  pupil  and  friend  of 1 
Albert,  in  his  poem  ‘ De Pontiff,  ct  Sanct.  Eccles.  Ebor./ 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches.  A small  hut 
very  interesting  portion  of  this  church,  comprising  a part 
of  the  earlier  church  built  by  Edwin,  has  been  recently 
brought  to  light  during  the  excavation  of  the  present 
choir,  after  the  calamitous  fire  in  February,  1829.  At- 
tached to  the  church  was  an  episcopal  monastery,  in  the 
school  of  which  Archbishop  Egbert,  the  predecessor  of 
Albert,  taught,  and  which  he  enriched  with  a noble  library 
collected  by  him  with  great  labour  and  expense.  This 
celebrated  library  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 
conflagration  that  destroyed  a great  part  of  the  city  and 
the  cathedral  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

Archbishop  Thomas,  who  was  appointed  to  the  sec  by 
William,  in  the  year  1070,  finding  the  chuix'h  ‘thus  de- 
spoiled, icbuilt  it,'  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  friend 
Hugo  the  Precentor, ‘from  the  foundation,  and  adorned 
and  enriched  it  with  hooks  and  clergy.’  From  remains  of 
the  crypt,  discovered  in  the  recent  excavation  and  pre- 
served beneath  the  floor  of  the  present  choir,  a poor!  idea 
may  he  formed  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  by  which  the 
enlire  edifice  must  have  been  distinguished.  It  appears 
to  have  been  greally  injured,  in  part  perhaps  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  year  1137;  after  which  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Roger.  But 
there  is  sufiicient  evidence  to  show  that  it  did  not  then  re- 
quire to  he  rebuilt;  and  that  the  work  of  Roger  was  con- 
fined to  repairs,  alterations,  and  additions.  It  cannot  he 
ascertained  what  was  the  state  of  the  fabric  in  the  begin- 


ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Walter  Grey  sue 
ceeded  to  the  archbishopric  ; it  is  certain  however  that 
the  present  south  transept  was  begun  by  him  about  the 
year  1220,  and  it  was  probably  finished  during  his  epis- 
copate, about  the  year  1241.  The  rebuilding  of  the  north 
transept,  it  is  thought,  was  begun  by  the  same  prelate,  but 
not  completed  till  several  years  after  his  death.  There  are 
no  documents  in  existence  relating  to  the  building  or  the 
chapter-house,  but  it  is  conjectured  with  great  probability 
that  the  foundation-stone  of  this  beautiful  and  unrivalled 
structure  was  laid  in  Ihc  year  1284,  hut  that  the  work  was 
not  finished  before  the  year  1340.  The  present  nave  was 
begun  in  the  year  1291,  in  the  episcopate  of  John  lc  Ro- 
mani, hut  not  finished  till  the  year  1300,  in  tne  episcopate 
of  Thorcsby,  by  whom  the  present  choir  was  begun,  but 
not  completed  before  the  year  1472.  About  that  time  the 
central  or  lantern  tower  was  finished ; and  very  shortly 
afterwards  the  upper  story  of  the  north-west  tower,  the 
south-western  tower  having  been  finished  probably  about 
thirty  years  earlier. 

This  magnificent  cathedral  is  cruciform,  measuring  in 
length  from  base  to  base  of  buttresses  east  and  west  about 
519  feet,  and  from  base  to  base  of  the  transepts  249 
feet.  The  internal  length  east  and  west  is  463  feet,  of 
the  transepts  222  ft.  C in.  The  church  consists  of  a nave 
with  side  aisles,  two  transepts  with  side  aisles,  a choir  with 
side  aisles,  a Lady-Chapel,  a large  central  tower,  two  bell- 
towers,  and  a chapter-house  with  its  vestibule.  Offices  are 
attached  to  the  south  side.  The  internal  height  of  the  nave 
is  93  feet,  of  the  choir  101  feet,  of  the  central  tower  ex- 
ternally about  198  feet,  internally  182  ft.  6 in.  The  height 
of  the’western  towers  is  about  201  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
pinnacles,  178  ft.  3 in.  to  the  top  of  the  battlement.  The 
chapter-house  is  a noble  room  of  an  octagonal  form,  the 
angular  diameter  being  GO  ft.  0 in.,  and  the  height  of  the 
central  base  from  the  floor  62  ft.  2 in.  The  roof  is  un- 
supported by  anv  pillar. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Ibis 
magnificent  church,  that  two  of  the  principal  portions  of 
it  have  within  the  space  of  twelve  years  been  destroyed  by 
tire:  the  middle  aisle  of  the  choir  by  the  fanatic  incen- 
diary Jonathan  Martin,  in  the  year  1829 ; and  the  south- 
western hell-tower  with  its  fine  peal  of  hells,  and  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  nave,  through  carelessness  in  1840.  On 
both  occasions  the  grand  central  tower  prevented  the 
flames  from  spreading  to  the  transepts. 

The  palace  of  the  archbishop  was  nntientlv  on  the  north 
bide  of  the  cathedral.  Archbishop  Roger  is  said  to  have 
rebuilt  it  in  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a 
small  portion  of  his  work  is  still  remaining,  ns  is  the  chapel 
of  the  palace,  of  a later  date.  This  elegant  building,  having 
been  long  an  unsightly  ruin,  was  repaired  in  the  time  of 
Dean  Markham,  and  is  now  used  as  the  library  of  the  dean 
and  chapter.  Near  it  is  the  new  deanery,  the  old  resi- 
dence of  the  dean,  which  was  oti  the  south  side  of  the 
Minster,  having  lately  been  taken  down.  A house  for  the 
residence  of  the  canons  residentiary  has  also  been  lately 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Minster  on  the  site  of  part 
of  the  antient  nrchiepiscopal  palace. 

The  monastic  institution  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Britain  by  Augustine  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
when  a monastery  was  established  at  Canterbury  by  his 
royal  convert.  About  fifty  years  afterwards  several' mo- 
nasteries were  founded  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria; 
but  no  establishment  of  regular  monks  is  known  to  have 
existed  at  York  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Shortly 
before  lliat  event  Siward.  the  Danish  earl  ol'  Northumber- 
land, laid  the  foundation  of  a monastery  near  the  walls  of 
York  ; but  the  building  did  not  advance  beyond  the  erec- 
tion of  the  church  ; and  the  foundation  was  laid  anew,  and 
a great  part  of  the  monastery  completed,  by  William  Rufus, 
the  original  dedication  to  St.  Olave  being  changed  to  that 
of  4 The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary/  About  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  church  and  a great  part  of  the  mo- 
nastery were  rebuilt ; but  several  portions  of  the  original 
structure  still  remain.  During  the  government  of  the 
third  abbot,  Gaufridus,  a.d.  1131,  thirteen  of  the  monks, 
desirous  of  adopting  the  Cistercian  rule,  seceded,  and 
founded  the  abbey  of  Fountains  near  Ripon.  William 
Thornton,  the  last  abbot,  surrendered  to  the  king,  Nov.  29. 
1540,  when  there  were  in  the  monastery  fifty  monks,  in- 
cluding the  abbot,  prior,  and  sub-prior,  and  one  novice. 
The  clear  value  was  reckoned  to  bo  1650/.  Or,  7^<J.  The 
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abbot  of  St.  Mary  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  the  mitre,  and 
was  summoned  to  parliament.  The  monastery  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  adjoining  the  city  walls  on  the 
north-west,  in  a close  of  about  fifteen  acres,  surrounded 
by  a wall  and  towers.  At  the  dissolution  it  was  retained 
by  the  crown ; but  it  shared  the  fate  of  most  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  in  England  at  that  period : it  was  doomed 
to  destruction ; and  the  remains  of  this  noble  religious 
establishment  bear  striking  marks  of  the  furious  zeal  with 
which  that  destruction  was  accomplished.  On  the  site  and 
from  the  materials  a palace  for  the  residence  of  the  lord- 
president  of  the  north  was  erected.  In  later  times  grants 
have  been  made  of  the  stones  for  various  public  uses  in 


York  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  many  were  at  one  period 
suffered  to  be  converted  into  lime  on  the  spot.  In  the 
year  1827  the  site  of  the  greater  part  of  the  monastic 
buildings  was  granted  by  the  crown  to  the  Yorkshire  Phi- 
losophical Society,  then  recently  established,  on  which  to 
erect  a museum  and  form  a botanical  garden.  On  that 
occasion  the  whole  of  the  ground  was  carefully  excavated, 
the  foundations  of  the  monastery  traced,  and  plans  and 
drawings  exhibiting  the  interesting  result  were  published 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London.  Some  beautiful 
portions  of  the  antient  buildings  which  had  been  long 
buried  were  brought  to  light ; and  many  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  the  sculptured  ornaments  of  the  monastery  and 
the  church  now  form  an  attractive  portion  of  the  collections 
in  the  museum  of  the  society  ; and  the  mins  of  the  church 
which  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  of  ruthless 
spoliation,  combine  with  several  other  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest  to  give  a singularly  beautiful  and  attractive 
character  to  the  gardens  of  the  society.  The  monks  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  were  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
To  the  same  order  belonged  the  priory'  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  Micldegate,  a cell  to  St.  Martin's  in  Tours,  founded  in 
tho  time  of  the  Conqueror.  The  gateway  and  a part  of 
the  church,  both  of  later  date,  are  remaining.  There  was 
also  a Benedictine  nunnery  a(  Clementthorp,  just  without 
the  walls.  The  Dominican  Friars,  the  Franciscans,  the 
August inians,  and  the  Carmelites,  had  each  a monastery 
in  York  ; and  the  Gilbertines  had  a priory.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  sixteen  hospitals  in  the  city  and  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  of  which  the  oldest  and  most  con- 
siderable was  that  dedicated  originally  to  St.  Peter,  and 
afterwards,  much  enlarged,  to  St.  Leonard,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Athelstan.  Interesting  remains  of  this 
extensive  religious  house  are  still  in  existence. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  V.  there  were  upwards  of  forty 
parish  churches  standing  and  fifteen  chapels.  Two  only 
of  the  chapels  remain,  and  twenty-three  of  the  churches. 
Some  of  these  are  architecturally  interesting ; ns  that  or 
St.  Dionis,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Mary 
Bishop-hill  the  Younger;  and  several  contain  sadly  muti- 
lated remains  of  stained  and  painted  glass. 

Besides  the  parish  churches,  there  are  several  places  of 
worship  belonging  to  Dissenters.  The  Homan  Catholics 


Till  the  passing  of  this  act  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corpo- 
ration was  not  restricted  within  the  proper  bounds  of  the 
city,  but  extended  to  the  Ainstv,  wnicn  was  originally  a 
hundred  or  wapentake  of  the  West  Hiding,  hounded  by 
the  river  Ouse,  the  Wharf,  ami  the  Nidi!,  and  a line  from 
the  town  of  Thorp- Arch  on  the  Wharf  to  Cattal  Bridge  on 
the  Nidd.  The  city  of  York  appeal's  to  have  laid  claim  to 
this  extensive  jurisdiction  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  as 
having  been  granted  by  a charter  of  King  John  ; but  their 
claim  was  disputed  : it  was  finally  confirmed  by  a charter 
of  Henry  VI.  By  the  late  act  the  Ainsty  is  separated  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  York,  and  annexed  partly  to  the  West 
and  partly  to  the  East  Hiding  of  the  county.  •> 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  extent 


of  the  population  of  York  during  the  early  periods  of  its 
existence.  It  appears  from  Domesday-Book  that  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  city  was  divided  into 


seven  wards ; one  of  these  belonged  to  the  archbishop,  and 
one  was  destroyed  for  the  castles.  In  the  remaining  five 
wards  there  were  1418  houses,  and  in  the  ward  of  the  arch- 
bishop 200.  Supposing,  with  Drake,  that  in  the  ward  de- 
stroyed for  the  castles  there  were  as  many  houses  as  to 
make  the  whole  number  2000,  and  allowing  five  inhabit- 
ants to  each  house,  the  population  at  the  Conquest  would 
amount  to  10,000.  Drake  supposes  further  that  the  sub- 
urbs contained  an  equal  number  of  persons,  and  thus 
reckons  the  whole  population  at  20,000.  But  it  appears 
that  when  the  survey  was  made  between  the  sixteenth  and 
twentieth  years  of  the  Conquerors  reign,  a great  devasta- 
tion of  the  houses  had  taken  place,  and  the  population 
must  have  been  proportionally  diminished.  If  tlie  number 


must  have  been  proportionably  diminished.  If  the  number 
of  inhabitants  may  be  supposed  to  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  number  of  churches,  the  population  had  greatly  in- 
creased again  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  when  thirty-nine  of 
the  churches  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  ; and 


have  one  chapel  besides  that  of  the  nunnery.  One  chapel, 
erected  in  the  year  1692,  belongs  to  the  English  Presby- 
terians. The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  four  chapels; 


the  Protestant  and  the  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  one 
chapel.  The  Independents  have  three ; and  the  Friends 
have  one  spacious  meeting-house. 

York  was  governed  by  a mayor  as  early  as  the  time  of 
.Stephen;  anil  the  names  of  persons  serving  the  office  of 
bailiff  occur  in  records  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Richard  II.  conferred  on  the  mayor  the  additional  title  of 
* lord.’  which  that  officer  still  assumes;  and  in  1397  two 
sheriffs  were,  by  royal  authority,  substituted  for  three 
bailiff*,  and  thus  York  became  a city  and  county  of  itself. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  late  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
corporation  of  York  consisted  of  a lord  mayor,  twelve 
aldermen,  two  sheriffs,  the  ‘ Twenty-four,’  a body  composed 
of  persons  who  had  served  the  office  of  sheriff,  seventy-two 
common-councilmen,  a recorder,  two  city  counsel,  a town- 
clerk,  and  two  coroners.  By  the  late  act  the  city  is  divided 
into  six  wards,  instead  of  four,  as  it  had  been  previously,  at 
least  during  several  centuries;  lor  according  to  ‘Domesday 
Book,'  at  the  Conquest  it  was  divided  into  six  wards,  be- 
sides the  ward  of  tne  archbishop.  Each  ward  now  chooses 
six  councillors  (two  of  whom  retire  annually),  and  these 
elect  twelve  aldermen,  who  serve  six  years.  The  sheriff 
and  the  lord  mayor  are  elected  annually  by  the  aldermen 
and  the  councillors. 
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it  must  have  been  considerable  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
since,  according  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  times,  no  leas 
than  11,000  inhabitants  were  destroyed  in  1390  by  pesti- 
lence. In  the  various  vicissitudes  experienced  by  the  city, 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  must  have  varied.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  it  had  lost  its  im- 
portance as  the  metropolis  of  the  northern  counties,  the 
population  amounted  to  no  more  than  16,000.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  nearly  doubled  ; the  census  in  1841  giving 
28,883,  of  which  number  there  were  13,423  males  and 
13,400  females.  But  in  this  census  one  parish  and  part 
of  another  without  the  walls,  forming  in  reality  a part  of 
York,  though  belonging  to  the  North  Hiding,  are  ex- 
cluded. Including  these,  the  return  is  29,500. 

York  from  its  foundation  has  never  ceased  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a fortified  city ; and  although  its  fortifica- 
tions have  never  been  permanently  accommodated  to  the 
art  of  war  as  practised  in  later  ages,  it.  mode  a good  de- 
fence against  the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  war.  The  walla  of  the  Roman  station  Eboracum  were 
wholly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse.  What  changes 
they  underwent  in  the  succeeding  British,  Saxon,  and 
Danish  times,  cannot  be  ascertained;  nor  is  there  any  his- 
torical evidence  relating  to  the  enlargement  of  them  to 
their  present  extent.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  they 
inclosed  two  castles ; one,  as  it  is  thought,  on  each  side  of 
the  river ; but  this  is  very  doubtful.  In  the  architecture  of 
the  walls,  which  have  been  so  often  repaired  and  even  re- 
built, there  is  nothing  characteristic  of  any  particular  age; 
but  the  archway  of  the  gates  appears  to  belong  to  the 
Norman  period.  The  barbicans,  which  were  probably 
added  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  have  been,  without  any 
good  reason,  removed  from  three  of  the  gates.  The  walls, 
since  they  were  extended,  have  never  entirely  surrounded 
the  city,  there  being  a space,  on  the  eastern  side,  of  nearly 
500  yards,  which  till  recently  must  have  been  a complete 
morass.  The  extent  of  the  walls  is  about  two  miles  and  a 
half:  a very  considerable  portion  of  them  is  accessible  to 
the  public,  which,  having  lately  been  put  into  a state  of 
complete  repair,  forms  a very  pleasant  and  interesting 
walk.  There  are  four  principal  gates,  or  bars,  as  they  arc 
usually  called,  and  five  postern  gates.  Two  new  entrances 
through  the  ramparts  have  recently  been  formed ; one  of 
them  exclusively  for  the  railway  to  the  station,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  erected  within  the  walls ; another 
entrance,  which  had  been  closed  since  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.,  has  been  re-opened.  The  castle  has  long  since  been 
converted  into  the  county  prison  and  the  courts  of  justice 
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for  the  county ; but  some  portions  of  the  old  work,  besides 
the  noble  keep,  are  still  remaining.  The  felons’  gaol  is  an 
entirely  new  building,  consisting  of  four  radiating  double 
wards,  with  eight  airing  courts,  the  governor’s  house  being 
in  the  centre.  The  keep,  known  by  the  name  of  Clifford's 
Tower,  tlie  Cliffords  having  been  the  antient  wardens  of 
the  castle,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Conqueror,  but  the  architecture  indicates  a somewhat 
later  age. 

That  York  was  not  a strong  military  station  only,  but 
also  a place  of  trade  even  in  the  times  of  the  Homans, 
is  by  no  means  improbable;  its  situation  being  as  con- 
venient for  commerce  as  for  war.  Alcuin,  in  the  eighth 
century,  calls  it  ‘ a common  emporium  of  land  and  sea 
and  says  that  it  was  then  visited  by  vessels  from  the  most 
distant  lands.  In  the  tenth  century  several  merchant 
vessels  on  their  voyage  to  London  from  York  w ere  cap- 
tured and  plundered  by  the  pirates  or  the  Isle  of  Thanct. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who  flourished  m the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, speaks  of  York  as  being  in  bis  time  a great  and  me- 
tropolitan city,  to  which  trading  vessels  came  from  Germany 
and  Ireland.  York  had  its  merchant-guilds  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Stephen  ; and  a charter  of  John  confirms  to 
the  guild  of  merchants  at  York  all  the  privileges  which 
they  and  their  houses  had  before  enjoyed.  Hy  a statute 
of  fidward  III.  it  is  directed  that  the  staple  of  wool,  leather, 
woolfels,  and  lead,  should  be  at  York  and  nine  other  places 
named ; and  when,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  the  staple 
for  the  export  trade  for  the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed  at 
Calais,  the  merchants  of  York  had  a considerable  share  in 
this  staple ; some  of  them  were  mayors  of  the  staple  of 
Calais,  and  one  of  them  is  named  as  having  been  the  trea- 
surer. York  was  long  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods.  In  the  day*  of  Henry  II.  and  Henry  III. 
the  weavers  of  York  paid  a considerable  ‘farm’  for  their 
privileges;  and  the  manufacture  wits  flourishing  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  this  branch  of  trade  has  long 
ceased  to  flourish  here,  and  York  is  not  now  the  scat  of 
any  extensive  manufacture.  It  has  however  been  long 
celebrated  for  the  making  of  leathern  gloves,  shoes,  combs, 
and  other  articles  of  horn.  During  a long  period  these 
were  considered  as  the  staple  trades  of  the  city,  but  they 
are  so  no  longer;  yet  York,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
is  the  scat  of  respectable  and  steadily  increasing  trade,  di- 
vided into  various  branches.  It  has  one  extensive  flax-mill ; 
many  hands  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  linens ; 
and  York  bed-ticking  supports  a high  character  in  distant 
places.  The  confectionery  of  York  is  much  celebrated,  and 
a few  large  wholesale  establishments  have  connections 
through  a great  portion  of  the  kingdom.  An  extensive 
business  is  carried  on  by  several  druggists.  The  wholesale 
tea  and  coffee  business  is  a very  important  and  increasing 
branch  of  the  trade  of  York  : w ithin  the  last  half-century 
the  roasting  of  coffee  was  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Hoard  of  Excise,  and  Loudon,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
York  were  selected  as  the  only  places  in  England  for  the 
establishment  of  public  roasting  offices.  The  merchants  of 
York  took  advantage  of  this  privilege  ; the  tea  and  coffee 
trade  was  extensively  cultivated,  distant  connections  were 
formed,  and  though  the  Excise  restrictions  no  longer  exist, 
the  trade  that  was  widely  formed  during  their  continuance 
has  become  a distinct  and  important  part  of  the  traffic  car- 
ried on  in  York.  A considerable  wholesale  trade  is  also 
carried  on  by  the  curriers  of  York  ; and  large  quantities  of 
corn,  and  ol  flour  ground  here  by  steam-power,  are  sent 
into  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  The  traffic  upon  the 
Ouse,  though  much  reduced  by  the  railways  anu  other 
causes,  is  still  very  considerable.  Trading  vessels  of  from 
110  to  150  tons  burthen  regularly  pass  between  York  and 
London.^  Although  York  has  ceased  to  be  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county,  it  is  not 
only  frequently  resorted  to  by  them  on  occasions  of  public 
entertainment  or  business,  but  it  is  still  the  permanent 
abode  of  many  persons  of  independent  income,  a circum- 
stance which  exerts  a very  favourable  steady  influence  on 
the  character  and  respectability  of  its  internal  trade. 

There  are  several  fairs  annually  held  at  York  for  cattle 
and  horses;  one  for  cattle  is  beta  every  fortnight.  There 
also  large  mark  eta  for  wool  and  leather  during  stated  sea- 
sons. The  chief  Weekly  market  for  the  supply  of  the  city 
is  held  on  every  Saturday. 

Fifty  years  ago  every  street  in  York  afforded  some  in- 
teresting specimens  ot  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 


sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  but  these  hive  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  the  overhanging  and  ollcn  richly 
ornamented  fronts  having  given  place  to  plain  unorna- 
mented and  generally  mean-looking  brick-work,  with  a 
few  handsome  houses  indeed  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
century  interspersed.  York  possesses  very  few  public 
buildings  besides  churches  that  are  deserving  of  particular 
notice.  The  guild-hall  is  a tine  Gothic  building  erected 
in  the  year  1446 : 06  feet  in  length,  and  43  feet  in  width  : 
consisting  of  three  aisles : the  roof,  which  is  pannelled  and 
adorned  with  knots  exhibiting  coats  of  arms  and  grotesque 
figures,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  octagonal  oak  pillar*, 
five  in  each  row.  The  assembly-room,  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  was  built  after  a design  from 
Palladio,  by  Richard,  earl  of  Burlington  ; the  foundation 
being  laid  in  1730,  and  the  building  finished  in  1730.  The 
museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  is  a beau- 
tiful structure  of  the  Doric  order,  designed  by  W.  Wilkins, 
Esq.  The  Collegiate  School  is  an  elegant  and  justly  ad- 
mired building  in  the  Tudor  style,  by  a young  artist  of 
great  promise,  the  late  John  Harper,  Esq. 

In  tno  eighth  century  the  Episcopal  school  of  York  was 
the  resort  of  students  from  France  and  Germany.  In  that 
school  Alcuin  was  trained,  who  became  the  friend  of 
Charlemagne,  tutor  to  his  family,  and  founder  of  schools 
at  Tours  and  other  places  in  France,  from  which  proceeded 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  scholars  of  those  limes.  Iff 
the  seventeenth  century  an  attempt  was  made,  unfor- 
tunately without  success,  to  establish  a university  at  York. 
A college  for  the  education  of  English  Presbyterian 
dissenters,  removed  from  Manchester  to  York  in  the  year 
18(13,  has  lately  been  re-established  in  the  place  from  which 
it  came.  There  are  and  have  long  been  many  schools  in 
York,  both  public  and  private.  St.  Peters  School,  under 
the  management  of  the  clean  and  chapter,  was  founded  by 
Queen  Mary  in  1557,  and  endowed  with  the  lands  of  the 
suppressed  liospital  of  St.  Mary.  A small  school  had  pre- 
viously been  established  by  Archbishop  Ho! gate.  The 
Blue-coat  School  for  boys,  founded  in  1705.  is  supported 
chiefly  l»y  annual  subscriptions;  in  connection  with  which 
is  the  Grey-coat  School  for  girls,  who  are  there  trained 
for  domestic  service.  The  number  of  the  boys  about  70, 
of  the  girls  about  50.  The  Homan  Catholics  have  a school 
for  the  higher  classes  of  females,  and  also  a charity  school. 
The  York  Collegiate  School  is  of  recent  date,  on  the  pro- 
prietary scheme.  The  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  is 
also  a recent  institution,  founded  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  There  are  also  national  schools  and 
Sunday-schools,  and  several  supported  by  private  endow- 
ments. The  Report  or  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poorer  Classes  states  the  numbers  receiving 
education  in  the  city  of  York,  in  1830.  to  be— 

Scholars  of  the  working  classes,  at  day 
and  dame  schools  . . . 1494 

Scholars  at  better  schools  . . 2097 

Attending  Sunday-schools  in  connection 
with  the  established  church  . . 1708 

Attending  Sunday-schools  iu  connection 
with  Dissenters  . . . 1633 

The  Report  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  in  the 
autumn  of  1836,  says  that  HHT7  percent,  of  the  population 
of  York  received  instruction. 

In  the  year  170-1  a public  subscription  library  was  esta- 
blished in  York.  It  is  the  property  of  about  356  members 
and  contains  about  17,000  volumes  in  various  branches  of 
literature  and  science. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Ihc  cathedral  posse's!!  an  exten- 
sive and  very  valuable  library,  founded  by  Archbishop 
Mathews,  which  has  been  lately  opened  to  the  public  under 
necessary  restrictions. 

The  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  was  established  in 
the  year  1822,  having  for  its  general  object  Ihc  promotion 
of  science  in  the  district  for  which  it  was  instituted  : its 
more  particular  object  being  to  elucidate  the  gtoVgy  of 
Yorkshire,  Its  muscunt  embraces  all  the  departments  of 
natural  history,  and  is  rich  in  antiquarian  relics  of  various 
periods,  discovered  in  York  and  the  neighbourhood. 

A more  humble,  but  a very  useful  institution,  established 
in  the  year  1827,  is  the  York  Institute  of  Popular  Science 
and  Literature. 

The  Medical  Institutions  of  York  are,  the  f’oiinty 
Hospital,  founded  irt  the  year  1740,  the  find  north  or  the 
Trent;  the  Dispensary ; the  York  Lunatic  A«j!uui;  the 
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Retreat,  for  members  of  tjie  Society  of  Friend*,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  on  other  establishment*  for  the  reception 
ud  cure  of  the  insane  |io  been  most  highly  beneficial ; 
and  the  Eve  Infirmary. 

Charitable  establishments  are  very  numerous  in  York. 
Xhe  principal  of  these  are,  Ingram's  Hospital  for  10  poor 
wj^ows ; Wilson's,  for  10  poor  women ; the  Old  Maids* 
JJu-suital,  founded  by  Mary  Wandesford,  spinster,  tor  10 
maiden  gentlewomen;  Middletons  Hospital  for  20  widows 
of  freemen ; and  Lady  Hewley’s  Hospital  for  10  poor  aged 
women. 

The  prevailing  characteristic  pf  the  climate  of  York  is 
slated  by  an  accurate  observer  to  be  humidity,  although 
the  (ju&ntity  of  rain  is  small.  The  mean  temperature,  on 
an  average  often  years,  is  4782°  of  Fahrenheit ; the  mean 
heiglyt  of  the  barometer,  on  the  same  average,  is  20-90°, 
and  the  quantity  of  rain,  on  the  same  average,  2W1-J 
inches. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  in  York  is  one  in  53  persons. 

(Drake's  ELoracum ; Wcllbeloved’s  Eb  tint  cum,  or  York 
under  the  Homans  ; Daviess  Extracts  from  the  Municipal 
Ur  cords  of  the  City  of  York  ; Browne's  History  <f  the  Eli- 
fice  rf  the  Metropolitan  Church,  of  St.  Peter , York.) 

YORK,  Canada.  [Toronto. j 
YORK,  NEW.  [New  York.] 

YORKE,  P.  [Harowicke.] 

YORKE,  CHARLES,  second  son  of  the  fust  Lord 
Hardwieke,  was  born  30th  December,  1722.  He  was 
entered  at  Ben*et  (now  called  Corpus  Christi)  College, 
Cambridge,  on  the  13th  of  .Time,  1739,  mid  called  to  the 
bar  iu  1733.  He  was  a member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  While 
at  Cambridge  he  assisted  his  elder  brother  Philip,  the 
second  Lmu  Hardwieke,  and  some  other  friends,  in  the 
composition  of  'Athenian  Letters,  or  the  epistolary  Cor- 
respondence of  an  Agent  of  the  King  of  Persia  residing  at 
Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Tha  idea  of  the 
work  was  taken  from  Barthelemi's  * Travels  of  Anachnrsis.* 
A few  copies  were  printed  in  1741 ; a reprint  of  100  copies 
was  brought  out  in  1782;  and  in  1798  the  second  earl  ol' 
Ii..:d  v.uAe  published  it  with  an  explanatory  memoir.  The 
young  authors  are  therein  said  to  have  composed  the  Let- 
ters as  a preparatory  trial  of  their  strength,  and  as  the  best 
method  of  imprinting  some  subjects  of  their  academical 
studies  on  their  memories.  The  letters  to  which  the  initial 
C is  appended  were  the  composition  of  Charles  Yorke.  In 
Febiuajy,  1/44-45,  he  published  ‘Some  Considerations  on 
the  Law  of  Forfeiture  for  High  Treason,  occasioned  by  a 
clause  iu  (lie  late  Act  for  making  it  treason  to  correspond 
with  the  Pretender’s  sons  or  any  of  their  agents.’  The  ‘late 
act’  is  the  act  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  29.  A ‘Short  Review’  of 
Yorke’s  work  was  published  in  17-1C,  by  Thomas  Gordon. 
Enlarged  and  corrected  editions  of  the  1 Considerations’ 
were  published  in  17 IG  and  1748.  These  two  latter  editions 
contain,  in  an  appendix,  remarks  on  the  operation  of  the 
act  7 Anne,  e.  21,  on  the  law  of  forfeiture  in  Scotland. 
The  work  beam  marks  ol*  its  author’s  youth,  but  indicates 
considerable  talent  for  defining  technical  words  and 
phrases,  and  for  stating  a legal  argument.  In  1747 Charles 
succeeded  his  cider  bi oilier,  who  was  in  that  year  elected 
M.P.  lor  the  county  of  Cambridge,  in  the  representation  of 
the  borough  of  Rvegaie.  He  married,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1753,  Catherine  Freeman,  daughter  of  a country  gentle- 
man of  Hertfordshire,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Philip, 
afterwards  the  third  Earl  Hardw  ieke.  Alter  her  death  he 
married  ^10th  December,  17G2)  Agneta  Johnston,  also 
daughter  of  a Hertfordshire  landowner,  by  whom  he  had 
ilnee  children. 

By  family  influence  or  his  own  abilities  Charles  Yorke 
was  first  solicitor -general  and  (hail  attorney-general.  The 
latter  office  he  resigned  iu  17G4,  on  account  of  some  dis- 
content with  the  ministry,  but  was  induced  to  resume  it  in 
1765.  In  1//U  lie  accepted  the  seals,  at  the  urgent  request  1 
of  the  king,  upon  the  resignation  of  I-ord  Camden,  but  died 
suddenly  (it  was  believed,  by  the  rupture  of  some  internal 
vessel  i on  the  2Uth  ol  January,  while  the  patent  for 
his  peerage  was  making  out,  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Morden. 

(It /agraphia  Britanuica  (Appendix) ; Annual  Register 
fur  1770 ; Burke’s  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronet- 
age ; the  Preface  to  the  Athenian  Letter*,  edition  of  1798; 
the  MS.  Note,  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  presentation  copy  of  the 
Considerations  on  the  Law  if  Forfeiture,  now  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum.) 


| YORKSHIRE,  a maritime  county  in  the  northern  pari 
of  England,  and  by  far  the  largest  of  the  English  counties, 
is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the  North  Sea  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  actuary  of  the  Humber,  and  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derby;  on  the 
south-west  by  a small  part  of  Cheshire  ; on  Ine  west  by 
Lancashire ; on  the  north-west  by  Westmoreland ; and  an 
the  north  by  Durham  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees. 
Its  form  is  irregular,  but  the  greatest  length  across  the 
county  m a straight  line  is  from  the  projecting  point  called 
Spurn  Head,  on  the  south-east,  to  the  junction  of  the 
counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Durham,  on  the  nortji-weit, 
a distance  of  about  124  miles.  In  the  opposite  direction, 
from  tha.  junction  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  on  the  south- 
west to  the  port  of  Whitby  on  the  north-east  coast,  the 
breadth  is  about  90  miles.  From  Flamborougli  Head  on 
the  cast  coast  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  western 
boundary,  which  approaches  within  10  miles  of  Ine  west 
coast  of  Lancashire,  the  length  of  the  county  is  about  100 
miles  ; and  its  extent  from  trie  extreme  South  point,  at  the 
junction  of  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Nottingham,  to  Tod 
Point,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tees,  in  a direction  nearly  due 
north,  is  about  92  miles.  The  county  is  comprehended 
between  53®  IS'  and  54°  40*  N.  fat.,  and  between  about 
9'  E.  and  2°  313'  W.  long,  from  the  meridian  ol*  Greenwich. 
Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  Ridings,  which  arc  called, 
from  tbeir  respective  positions,  the  North,  West,  and  East 
Riding?,  and  the  Liberty  oy  Ainsty  of  the  city  of  York, 
and  in  the  Population  Returns  and  many  other  statistical 
documents  these  divisions  are  treated  as  distinct  counties. 
Tlie  parish  of  Cfaike,  near  Easingwould,  though  geogra- 
phically forming  part  of  the  North  Riding  ot  Yorkshire, 
belongs  to  Durham  [Durham,  vqJ.  ix.,  p.  207],  and  is 
therefore  omitted  in  the  following  statement  ol'  ttyc  areas 
and  population  of  the  great  divisions  of  Yorkshire.  Tha 
population  is  here  given  lYom  the  Census  of  1831  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  with  pthcr  counties;  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding volumes  of  the  work  being,  necessarily,  taken  lrom 
the  Return  of  that  year.  The  population  in  lA4 1 is  given  in 
a subsequent  page.  under  the  head  of  Statistics.  The  areal* 
given  in  the  Population  Returns  for  1831!  from  vhich  the 
following  figures  arc  taken,  somewhat  exceed’  tfui  aggre- 
gates of  the  areas  assigned  to  the  several  parishes,  but  no 
attempt  is  rfiade  in  the  Returns  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
discrepancy : — 
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The  gross  area  of  tlie  county  is  more  than  one-tenth  that 
of  England  and  Wales,  anti  more  l ban  one-ninth  that  of 
England  alone ; and  the  area  of  the  West  Riding  alone 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  English  county,  excepting  Lin- 
colnshire and  Devonshire,  while  that  of  the  North  Riding 
is  nearly  equal  to  Norfolk,  the  fourth  of  the  English  coun- 
ties in  superficial  extent.  The  area  of  the  wjioje  county 
of  York  is  greater  than  the  united  areas  of  Lincolnshire, 
Devonshire,  aud  Hertfordshire:  and  it  considerably  exceeds 
the  aggregate  areas  of  the  teu  smallest  English,  counties. 
According  to  tfic  returns  of  lSJl  the  popufulioti  of  York- 
shire averaged  nearly  235  persons  to  a square  mile,  which 
is  rather  below  the  average  of  all  England,  but  greatly 
above  that  of  the  three  counties  which  approach  nearest  lo 
it  in  superficial  extent.  York,  the  capita*  city,  is  in  about 
53®  56'  N.  jat.  and  1°  3'  W.  long.  It  is  not  much  more 
than  170  miles  north-north-west  from  London  in  a straight 
line,  but  about  199  miles  by  the  main  road  from  Loudon  to 
Edinburgh,  and  about  202  miles  from  the  latter  city.  By 
the  London  and  Birmingham,  Midland  Counties,  Noitp 
Midland,  and  York  and  North  lV|idIand  railways,  the  dis- 
tance from  London  to  York  is  about  221)  miles. 

Boundaries  and  Coast -l ine. — The  coast  ol’  Yorkshire  is 
generally  high,  and  consists  in  many  places  of  precipitous 
cliffs.  The  south-eastern  side  of  the  actuary  of  the  river 
Tecs,  which  separates  Yorkshire  from  Durham,  foi ms  the 
most  northern  portion  of  the  coast-line  of  the  county. 
This  actuary  terminates  at  Tod  Point,  about  54  37'  N.  lut., 
and  lie  ill  that  point  to  Whitby,  a distance  of  about  24  milts 
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measured  in  a straight  line,  the  coast,  which  consists  of 
cliffs  abounding  in  fossils,  runs  in  a very  irregular  line 
towards  the  south-east,  without  presenting  any  place  of 
importance.  One  of  the  cliffs,  about  seven  miles  north- 
west of  Whitby,  is  marked  by  G re  enough  as  having  once 
taken  fire,  and  continued  to  burn  for  two  years.  At 
Whitby,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk,  is 
a harbour  which,  though  exposed  to  gales  from  the  east, 
has  been  so  much  improved  as  to  be  capable  of  carrying 
on  a considerable  trade.  A few  miles  south-east  of  Whit- 
by the  coast-line  turns  rather  more  to  the  south,  and  is  in- 
dented slightly  by  the  dangerous  hay  called  Robin  Hood’s 
Bay,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  which,  not  far  from 
the  coast,  is  a hill  popularly  called  Robin  Hood’s  Butts. 
From  this  point  the  coast  proceeds  south-south-east  to 
Scarborough,  where  an  elevated  promontory  which  pro- 
jects abruptly  towards  the  east,  with  an  arm  towards  the 
south,  forms  a semicircular  harbour,  which  is  much  used 
for  shelter  from  the  easterly  gales  that  are  common  along 
the  Yorkshire  const,  and  which  forms  the  only  i>ort  of  any 
consequence  between  Whitby  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber. The  distance  between  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  in  a 
straight  line,  is  about  17  miles ; and  from  Scarborough 
Bay,  south  of  the  harbour,  the  coast-line  again  inclines 
more  to  the  east,  to  the  prominent  point  which  is  variously 
called  Filey  Point,  Filey  Head,  and  Filey  Bridge,  near  the 
boundary-line  between  the  North  and  Hast  Ridings.  Im- 
mediately south  of  Filey  Point  is  Filev  Bay,  from  which 
the  coast  runs  in  a nearly  straight  line  by  Speeton  Cliff  to 
Flarnborough  Head,  which  forms  the  extremity  of  a range 
of  chalk  cliffs,  of  brilliant  whiteness,  about  six  miles  long, 
and  rising  in  many  places  to  an  elevation  of  300  feet.  At 
the  base  of  these  cliffs  are  some  extensive  caverns,  and 
near  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  on  a site  about  250 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a Iighthou.se  which  was 
erected  by  the  Trinity  House  corporation  in  1806,  and 
which  has  a revolving  light  of  sufficient  intensity  to  be 
seen  from  a distance  of  30  miles  at  sea.  In  thirty-six  years 
preceding  the  erection  of  this  important  lighthouse,  there 
were  no  less  than  174  wrecks  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
hut  its  establishment  has  almost  put  an  end  to  such  casual- 
ties. The  eligibility  of  the  spot  for  the  establishment  of  a 
beacon  would  seem  to  have  been  observed  long  before  a regu- 
lar lighthouse  was  placed  there,  as  the  name  of  the  village 
of  Flarnborough  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  a light  or  flame  at  that  point  in  early  times. 
From  FI  am  bo  rough  Head,  which  is  18  or  19  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  Scarborough,  and  about  35  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees,  measured  in  like  manner,  the  coast-line 
turns  westward,  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  south, 
forms  the  capacious  bay  called  Bridlington  Bay,  upon  the 
coast  of  which  the  sea  has  made  such  encroachments  as 
to  gradually  sweep  away  the  villages  of  Auburn,  Ilartbum, 
and  Hyde.  In  this  bay  there  is  a small  but  sheltered  harbour, 
defended  by  two  batteries,  at  Bridlington  Quay,  which  is 
about  & mile  south-east  of  the  town  of  Bridlington.  From 
Bridlington  Quay  to  the  sharp-pointed  promontory  which 
terminates  in  the  Spurn  Head  or  Point,  and  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  {estuary  of  the  Humber,  the  coast- 
line is  unbroken  by  any  important  inlet  or  projection,  and 
is  mostly  very  low  and  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  , 
Greenough  marks  the  sites  of  two  churches,  those  of 
Owthome  and  Kilnsey,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  this 
portion  of  coast,  the  ruins  of  which  are  partially  washed 
away  by  the  sea.  At  Spurn  Head,  which  is  about  40  miles 
south  by  cast  from  Flarnborough  Head,  and  which  consists 
of  a long  low  promontory  turning  towards  the  south-west, 
partly  across  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  and  terminates 
in  what  may  be  called  an  island,  two  lighthouses  have 
been  erected.  In  consequence  of  the  very  low  level  of 
the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  promontory",  which  is  the 
Ocellum  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy,  the  Humber  formerly 
made  considerable  encroachments  upon  it ; but  of  late  it 
has  receded  so  much  as  to  leave  extensive  tracts  of  marsh 
land.  One  of  these,  a few  miles  westward  of  the  Spurn 
Head,  began  to  appear  as  an  island  almut  the  commence- 
ment of  tne  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and.  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  it  was  at  length  embanked  and  converted  into 
pasture.  In  the  Population  Returns  of  1841  this  tract  of 
land,  which,  though  now  only  separated  by  a ditch  from 
the  mainland,  retains  the  name  of  Sunk  Island,  is  stated  to 
contain  5530  acres  and  264  inhabitants.  The  northern 
part  of  the  coast-line  of  Yorkshire  is  rocky,  and  from  the  J 


mouth  of  the  Tec#  to  Scarborough  the  cliffs,  which  are 
always  washed  by  the  sea  at  high-water,  and  in  some  parts 
at  low-water  also,  are  generally  from  70  to  150  feet  high, 
and  often  rise  abruptly  and  overhang  the  beach.  In  many 
places  they  are  still  higher,  and  at  Stoupe  Brow,  or,  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called.  Stow  Brow,  on  the  south  side  of 
Robin  Hood’s  Bay,  and  about  seven  miles  south  of  Whitby, 
they  rise  to  the  height  of  893  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  elevated  promontory  of  Flarnborough  Head 
there  are  also  cliffs  of  tne  height  of  100  feet,  and  in  some 
places  as  much  as  150  feet. 

From  Spurn  Head  westward  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Ouse  and  the  Trent,  a distance  in  a right  line  of  About  35 
miles,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  is  formed  by 
the  Humber;  and  although  the  line  is  very  irregular,  its 
general  course  is  westward,  inclining  a little  to  the  north. 
From  this  point  to  the  junction  of  the  counties  of  York, 
Derby,  and  Nottingham,  a further  distance  of  about  35 
miles,  the  general  direction  of  the  boundary  is  to  the 
south-west ; and  the  northern  portion  of  this  line  is  formed 
by  the  Old  Don  river,  while  the  remaining  part,  which 
passes  near  Bawtry  and  Tickhill,  is  for  the  most  part  un- 
marked by  any  natural  feature.  Along  the  boundary  of 
Derbyshire  and  the  small  part  of  Cheshire  which  separates 
that  county  from  Lancashire,  the  line  of  separation,  which 
is  occasionally  marked  by  some  unimportant  stream,  has  a 
general  direction  to  the  north-west,  and  passes  a little 
south  of  Sheffield,  and  across  the  elevated  and  mountain- 
ous district  called  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  [Derbyshire, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  416.]  From  the  north-western  extremity  of 
this  portion  of  the  boundary,  which  is  between  35  and  40 
miles  from  end  to  end,  the  line  runs  nearly  due  north  for 
more  than  25  miles,  and  then,  after  turning  westward  for  a 
lew  miles,  joins  the  Ribble  about  4 miles  above  Clitheroe. 
Pursuing  the  course  of  that  river  to  Mitton,  towards  the 
south-west,  it  again  suddenly  turns  north-west  along  the 
course  of  its  feeder,  the  little  river  Hodder;  and  then, 
touching  upon  BlcasdaJc  Moor,  takes  an  irregular  course 
to  the  north  to  near  8edbergh.  For  a short  distance  the 
county  is  separated  from  Westmoreland  by  the  river  Lune, 
which  the  boundary-line  leaves  about  5 miles  above  Sed- 
bergh.  It  then  turns  to  the  east,  and  again,  by  a very  cir- 
cuitous line,  to  the  north,  to  the  junction  of  the  countie# 
of  York,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  where  it  joins  the 
river  Tees,  at  a point  about  50  miles  west  by  north  from 
Tod  Point,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Yorkshire  coast- 
line. The  Tees,  flowing  by  Barnard  Castle,  Yarm,  and 
Stockton,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county  from 
this  point  to  the  sea. 

The  boundary  of  the  North  Riding  is  coincident  with 
that  of  the  county  on  the  north-east,  north,  and  part  of  the 
west ; but  leaving  the  latter  at  a point  about  22  mile#  south 
of  the  junction  of  Westmoreland  and  Durham,  and  7 or  8 
miles  east  by  north  of  Sedbergh,  the  former  pursues  an 
irregular  course  cost  by  south  to  the  river  Ure,  or  Yore,  at 
a point  2 or  3 miles  below  Masham,  and  then  follows  the 
course  of  that  stream  to  Ripon,  where  it  turns  off  towards 
the  east.  It  rejoins  the  river  above  Boroughbridge  and 
Aldborough,  ami  follows  its  course  as  far  as  York,  where, 
and  for  some  miles  higher  up,  the  river  is  called  the  Ouse. 

; It  then  turns  east,  and  afterwards  north-east,  to  the  Der- 
went, which  it  joins  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and  ascending 
the  course  of  that  river  by  New  Malton,  to  one  of  its 
sources  near  the  coast,  reaches  the  sea  a little  north-west 
of  Filey  Head.  The  line  which  divides  the  West  Riding 
from  the  Ainsty  and  the  East  Riding  commences  at  Nun 
Monkton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Nidd,  and 
runs  south-west  to  near  Wetherby,  partly  along  the  course 
of  the  latter  river.  It  then  joins  the  river  Wharfe,  and 
runs  along  its  course  to  the  south-east  as  far  as  C'awood, 
where  both  the  river  and  the  boundary-line  join  the  Ouse, 
which  proceeds  in  the  same  directfon  by  Selby  to  the 
boundary  of  the  county  at  the  point  where  the  Ouse  and 
Trent  unite  to  form  the  Humber.  The  Ainsty  of  the  city 
of  York,  which  by  the  Reform  Act  is  united  with  the 
North  Riding,  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Ouse 
from  York  to  the  river  Nidd,  on  the  north-west  and  south- 
west by  the  boundary  of  the  West  Riding,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Ouse  from  Cawood  to  York  ; and  it#  eastern 
boundary,  with  the  boundaries  of  the  North  and  West 
Ridings,  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  coast-line,  and 
the  north  shore  of  the  Humber,  form  tile  boundaries  of  the 
East  Riding. 
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Description  of  the  Surface,  $-c. — The  most  striking 
feature  in  the  conformation  of  the  surface  of  this  county 
is  the  great  valley  drained  by  the  Ouse  and  its  tributaries, 
which  stretches  from  neur  the  Tees,  in  tire  northern  part 
of  the  county,  to  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  in  the  south, 
having  a general  direction  from  north  to  south-south-east, 
and  forming  the  northern  slope  of  the  most  extensive 
valley  in  England,  that  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent.  The  high 
land  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  valley,  extending 
from  the  Tecs  to  the  Humber,  forms,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  a bold  coast -line,  from  which,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  the  surface  rises,  in  some  parts  very  suddenly, 
to  a great  elevation.  In  the  description  of  this  valley  and 
its  boundaries,  in  the ' Physical  and  Political  Geography  of 
Great  Britain,*  in  the  ‘ Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,’  it  is 
observed  that  south  of  the  actuary  of  the  Tees  we  find  the 
commencement  of  the  high  lands,  which  in  some  places 
stretch  inwards  to  a distance  of  from  20  to  30  miles  from 
the  coast,  in  Barnaby  Moor,  which  lias  an  elevation  of 
784  feet,  in  the  trigonometrical  station  of  Burleigh  Moor, 
and,  a little  farther  south,  in  the  Guisborough  Hills. 
These  high  lands  run  down  to  the  sea-coast  at  Huntcliff, 
and  also  by  the  Easington  Heights,  about  midway  between 
the  Tees  and  Whitby,  where  is  a trigonometrical  station  at 
an  elevation  of  681  feet,  to  Rocliff,  or  Rockliff,  a little 
farther  south.  A small  depression  in  the  high  moors, 
opening  to  the  sea  at  Whitby,  carries  off  the  drainage  of 
the  small  valley  of  the  Esk,  which  runs  between  the  Guia- 
korough  Hills  and  the  elevated  Egton  Moots,  which  lie 
south  of  it.  These  form  part  of  a scries  of  barren  eleva- 
tions which  extend  from  toe  bold  and  lofty  coast  south  of 
Whitby  to  within  about  5 miles  of  Northallerton,  a distance 
of  about  30  miles  from  the  coast.  The  w hole  tract  of  the 
Eastern  Moorlands,  extending  about  30  miles  from  cost  to 
west,  and  15  miles  from  north  to  south,  is  a wild  and  moun- 
tainous district,  interacted  by  numerous  picturesque  and 
fertile  valleys,  and  forming  an  escarpment  towards  the 
west,  which  sweeps  round  towards  the  south  and  east  from 
the  vicinity  of  Northallerton  to  Malton  on  the  Derwent, 
forming  a line  tolerably  parallel,  in  its  general  direction, 
with  that  of  the  coast.  N'orth  of  Northallerton,  where  the 
scarped  extremity  of  the  highlands  turns  eastward,  it  over- 
looks the  vale  of  Cleveland,  which  slopes  down  to  the  Tees. 
Rising  to  the  height  in  many  places  of  upw  ards  of  1000 
feet,  the  general  aspect  of  this  district,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  North  York  Moors,  is  bleak  and  dreary, 
especially  as  it  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  On 
the  various  roads  which  intersect  the  district  extensive 
and  dreary  wastes  present  themselves,  with  no  boundary 
but  the  horizon ; but  towards  the  northern  and  western 
escarpments  of  the  moorlands  Jhere  are  some  very  beautiful 
prospects.  Tire  steepest  side  of  the  elevations  is  generally 
to  the  north  and  west,  and  the  most  gradual  slope  on  the 
south.  Among  the  most  elevated  points  of  this  moun- 
tainous region  are  the  trigonometrical  stations  of  Button 
Head  (1485  feet),  Loosehoe  Hill  (1404  feet),  and  Black 
Hambleton,  on  the  western  escarpment  (1246  feet).  An- 
other remarkable  summit,  which  is  celebrated  as  a land- 
mark, and  ns  commanding  a most  extensive  and  beautiful 
view,  is  the  mountain  called  Roseberry  Topping,  the  height 
of  which  is  given  by  Groenough  as  1102  feet  (but  by  some 
other  authorities  as  1022  feet),  near  the  road  from  Guis- 
borough to  Stokesley,  on  the  northern  escarpment  of  the 
high  lands.  The  southern  portion  of  the  ridge  of  hills 
which  forms  the  western  extremity  of  this  hilly  district,  and 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Ouse  valley,  is  sometimes  called 
the  Howardian  Hills,  and  immediately  east  of  this  range  is  the 
valley  which,  from  the  river  running  through  it,  bears  the 
name  of  Ryedale.  Still  farther  eastward  are  the  East  and 
West  M&rtshes,  which  form,  with  Ryedale,  an  extensive 
level,  broken  towards  the  south  by  some  isolated  elevations, 
and  rising  gradually  to  the  high  lands  in  the  north,  between 
the  Eastern  Moorlands  and  the  valley  of  the  Derwent. 

The  valley  of  the  Derwent,  which  descends  from  near 
the  sea-coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborough,  and, 
inclining  towards  tile  south-west,  falls  into  the  valley  of 
the  Ouse, separates  the  Eastern  Moorlands  from  the  York- 
shire Wolds,  which  form  the  continuation  of  the  high 
lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse.  One  por- 
tion of  tliis  range  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Malton,  on  the  Derwent,  to  the  Humber,  near  Hessle,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Hull,  following  a course  very  nearly 
parallel  with  the  coast  line,  aud  lu  urinating  to  the  south 


in  an  escarpment  which  seems  to  push  the  river  a li  tie 
out  of  its  direct  course,  and  which  commands  most  beau- 
tiful and  diversified  views,  embracing  the  great  actuary  of 
the  Humber  aud  the  opposite  shores  of  Lincolnshire,  as 
well  as  the  low  lands  ot  Yorkshire  on  each  side  of  the 
range.  Upon  this  portion  of  the  Wolds  are  the  elevated 
points  of  Wilton  Beacon,  about  twelve  miles  east  by  north 
from  York,  with  an  elevation  of  809  feet,  and  Hunsley 
Beacon,  farther  south,  with  an  elevation  of  531  feet.  The 
other  division  of  the  Wolds  extends  from  the  vicinity  of 
Malton  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Flamborough  Head, 
forming  the  southern  side  of  the  Derwent  valley.  The 
ascent  of  the  Wolds,  excepting  on  their  eastern  side,  is 
generally  steep,  but  they  seldom  rise  to  an  elevation  ex- 
ceeding 600  feet,  and  they  are  broken  and  divided  by  many 
deep  winding  valleys.  Although  their  southern  extremity 
presents  the  finest  prospects,  there  are  many  points  on  the 
range  from  which  beautiful  views  may  be  obtained  of  the 
vale  of  York,  the  low  giounds  between  the  Wolds  and 
Spurn  Head,  and  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  beyond  which 
the  Eastern  Moorlands  rise  in  the  background.  Flam- 
borough  Head,  which  forms  the  most  prominent  point  on 
the  coast,  is  not  the  most  elevated  of  the  cliffs  which 
mark  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Wolds.  Their  highest 
point  is  at  Bcmpton  Cliff,  a lew  miles  farther  north,  which 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  436  feet.  Speeton  Cliff,  about  mid- 
way between  Flamborough  Head  and  Filey  Point,  is  the 
extreme  northern  limit  of  the  great  chalk  formation  which 
stretches,  almost  williout  interruption,  across  the  island  to 
the  south-west  coast,  at  Sidmoutn  in  Devonshire.  On  the 
eastern  side  the  chalk  Wolds  terminate  in  a line  which, 
commencing  near  Bridlington,  and  running  south-west  lor 
a short  distance,  curves  round  to  the  south,  and,  passing 
near  Driffield  and  Beverley,  reaches  the  Humber  between 
Hessle  and  Hull.  The  portion  of  the  county  which  lies 
between  tliis  range  on  the  north  and  west,  the  ocean  on 
the  east,  and  the  Humber  on  the  south  and  south-west, 
forms  the  low  district  of  Holdemess,  the  highest  point  of 
which,  at  Dimlington  Heights,  on  the  coast,  is  less  than 
150  feet  above  high-water. 

Notwithstanding  its  generally  low'  level,  the  peninsular 
district  of  Holdemess  is  agreeably  diversified  in  surface, 
especially  towards  the  sea-coast,  within  a short  distance  of 
which,  close  to  the  town  of  Hornsea,  is  the  largest  lake  of 
the  county,  called  Hornsea  Mere,  about  a mile  and  three- 
quarlers  long,  and  three-quarters  of  a mile  broad  at  (lie 
widest  part.  The  western  side  of  Holdemess  is  distin- 
guished by  a fenny  district  known  by  the  provincial  name 
of  ‘The  Cars,’  which  extends  nearly  20  miles  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  four  miles.  As 
noticed  in  a previous  column,  considerable  portions  of  land 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  Humber,  and  a large  dis- 
trict lying  eastward  of  the  little  river  Hull,  which  flows 
through  the  district  by  Beverley,  aud  falls  into  the  Hum- 
ber at  the  place  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  has  been 
drained  under  an  act  of  parliament  obtained  in  1762.  Tins 
level,  which  is  called  the  Holdemess  Drainage,  extends 
about  11  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  comprises  11,211 
acres,  and  before  it  was  drained  the  land  was  of  very  little 
value,  because  much  of  it  was  under  water  for  one  half  of 
the  year.  Thirty  years  later  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
Beverley  and  Barmston  Drainage,  which  includes  a similar 
district  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hull,  extending  from 
Ihe  sea -coast  at  Barmston,  a little  south  of  Bridlington, 
very  nearly  to  the  town  of  Hull,  a distance  of  about  24 
miles.  Tliis  drainage  has  two  outfalls,  about  2U00  acres 
in  the  northern  part  draining  into  the  sea,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  level,  amounting  to  about  10,000  acre*, 
into  the  river  Hull.  The  Keyingham  Drainage,  which  lies 
farther  south,  in  the  promontory  which  terminates  at 
Spurn  Head,  was  formed  under  an  Act  passed  in  1722,  but 
altered  and  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  about  5500  acres 
by  another  Act  obtained  in  1802.  In  addition  to  the  great 
extent  of  fertile  land  added  to  the  comity  by  these  drain- 
ages, the  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in  this  coun- 
try have  led  to  a great  extension  of  cultivation  on  the 
Wolds,  which,  until  about,  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, were  little  better  than  a large  rabbit-warren.  The 
valley  of  the  Derwent,  and  its  tributary  the  Hartford,  or 
Hertford,  has  also  been  increased  in  value  by  the  formation, 
under  an  Act  of  1800,  of  the  Hertford  and  Derw  ent  Drain- 
i age,  comprising  more  than  10,oU0  acres,  of  which  about 
j 1500  belong  to  the  East  and  the  remainder  to  the  Noith 
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Hiding.  Under  the  provision*  of  (he  same  Act,  Spalding  | 
Moor  and  Walling  Fen,  which  lie  to  the  west  of  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  flic  Wolds,  between  them  and  the  Ouse  j 
and  Humber,  were  drained  and  inclosed. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ouse  lie 
the  Western  Moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  the  general  elevation  « 
of  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Eastern  Moor-  j 
hinds.  These  form  part  of  the  irregular  tract  of  highland  \ 
called  the  Pennine  Chain,  which,  extending  southward  to  j 
the  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  hills,  forms  the  most  j 
mountainous  district  in  England.  The  highest  point  of 
the  Pennine  Chain  is  at  Cross  Fell,  a few  miles  north-west 
of  the  north-western  angle  of  the  county,  where  it  joins 
Westmoreland  ami  Durham,  and  approaches  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  Cumberland ; and  from  a little  south  of 
this  point,  which  has  an  elevation  of  2‘JUI  feet,*  is  a ridge 
nearly  coincident  with  the  county  boundary,  with  a steep 
escarpment  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Eden,  the  abrupt  elevation  of  which  forms  a contrast  to 
the  long  and  gradually  sloping  arms  sent  off  on  the  east 
side  into  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  South  of  this  point  the 
Cumbrian  Mountains  join  the  western  side  of  the  great 
Pennine  range,  the  high  lnnds  of  which,  in  its  further  pro- 
gress towards  the  south,  sometimes  spread  out  into  exten- 
sive moors,  sometimes  present  rounded  mountain-tops, 
and  in  oilier  places  consist  of  a confuse^  heap  of  rocky 
mountains,  interspersed  with  numerous  narrow  valleys, 
which  afford  scenery  of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque 
character.  This  portion  of  the  range,  which  occupies  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  West  Hiding,  forms  the 
western  portion  of  the  wild  district  of  Craven,  and  com- 
prises, among  its  more  elevated  summits,  those  of  Wham- 
ride  or  Whemsido,  near  the  junction  of  the  counties  of 
York,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancaster,  with  an  elevation 
whic  h Grecnough  gives  as  2981  feel,  according  to  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  or  2461  feet,  according  to  W.  Allen,  Esq. ; 
fngleborough,*  lit  tic  farther  south,  23G1  feet,  according  to 
the  < InJnanee  Survey,  or,  accotding  to  Mr.  Allen,  as  quoted 
by  Grecnough  (who  given  the  elevation  ns  that  of  Ingle- 
borough  Hill  and  Simon  Fell),  2412  feet ; Pcnyghent,  Pcn- 
nvgaut,  or  Pennigant,  rather  more  to  the  east,  about  2270 
feet : a second  mountain,  distinguished  as  the  Great  Wham- 
side,  near  Kettfewell,  and  still  more  to  the  east,  2263  feet ; 
How  Fell,  near  Sedbcrgh,  a few  miles  north  of  the  first  men- 
tioned Whamside,  which  would  appear  bv  Grcenough's 
statement,  apparently  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  to  be 
291 1 feet  high,  an  elevation  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  mountain  in  this  part  of  the  county ; but 
we  find  no  other  authority  Ibr  the  statement,  and  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  of  that  part  is  not  yet  published  ; and  Cam 
Fell,  between  the  two  Whamriues.  which,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  is  2245  feet  high.  Farther  south,  a 
little  to  the  south-east  of  Skipton,  is  Rommel’s  or  Humble’s 
Moor,  with  an  elevation  of  1318  feet.  The  Valleys  of  this 
district,  the  most  extensive  of  which  are  Nidderdalc  or 
Netherdale,  the  valley  of  the  river  Nidd,  Wharfedale,  and 
Airedale,  are  so  well  wooded,  cultivated,  and  studded  with 
villages,  as  to  present  a beautiful  appearance  from  the  ad- 
jacent heights ; and  the  picturesque  character  of  the  dis- 
trict. the  roads  of  which  afford  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
in  the  country,  i*  heightened  by  numerous  small  lakes,  one 
of  the  principal  of  winch  is  Malniun  Water,  or  Malhnm  Turn, 
6 or  7 miles  east  by  north  of  the  town  of  Settle,  which  is 
about  a mile  in  diameter,  and  is  situated  upon  the  summit 
of  an  elevated  moor.  Another  small  lake  belonging  to 
this  mountain  region,  though  lying  in  the  North  Riding. 

that  called  the  Simmer  or  Summer  Lake,  near  Askrigg, 
in  Wi-nsleydale,  which,  together  with  the  valley  of  the 
Swale  and  several  others  of  minor  extent,  breaks  up  thnt 
part  of  the  Western  Moorlands  which  belongs  to  the 
North  Hiding.  Though  the  general  direction  of  the  great 
range  of  mountains  which  occupies  the  western  side  of 
the  comity,  and  which  is  sometime*  styled  ‘the  hack-bone 
of  England,*  is  from  north  to  south,  it  does  not  consist  of 
a single  ridge,  but  rather  of  several  ranges  which,  though 
very  irregular  in  their  disposition,  mostly  form  small 
angle*  with  the  main  direction  of  the  mountain-range, 
thereby  forming  numerous  long  and  narrow  valleys,  with 
a general  direction  from  north  to  south.  This  hilly  dis- 
trict forms  a kind  of  natural  boundary  between  Yorkshire 
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and  Lancashire,  and  presents  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  communication,  especially  by  canals  or  railways. 
These  difficulties  however  have  not  deferred  engineers 
fVom  the  construction  of  both,  though  they  have  involved 
the  execution  of  some  extraordinary  ana  costly  works. 
From  a point  a Jittle  south  of  Todmorden,  where  the 
f -alder  finds  its  way  along  a narrow  and  tortuous  valley, 
to  the  latitude  of  Manchester,  a distance  of  about  15  mites, 
there  is  a well-defined  ridge  tunning  south-south-east ; 
while,  from  Holme  Moss  and  the  adjacent  hills  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  distance,  the  high  land  branches  off 
to  the  cast,  as  far  as  Wakefield  and  Barnsley,  between  the 
rivers  Don  and  Calder.  A turnpike-road  from  Hudders- 
field crottci  Hoi  me  Moss,  at  a greater  elevation,  it  is  said, 
thin  any  other  road  in  England  so  fur'^outh  ; but  we  are 
not  informed  what  the  actual  elevation  is.  Grecnough 
give*  the  elevation  of  the  hill  aa  1859  feet.  From  Ihe  centre 
of  thi  manly  -in.i;r.v:,7i*  lo  thi*  point,  '.hi-  hilly  country, 
which  gradually  subsides  on  the  eastern  Stffe  into  the  great 
plain  or  the  vale  of  York,  has  become  narrower  and  par- 
rower  : but  south  of  tjtp  parallel  of  Mam  heater  the  range 
again  spreads  out  into  the  extensive  mountainous  tract, 
tracef-aed  by  nplfnerims  riages  and  VMhy  which  H com- 
monly palled  the  Peak,  or  the  Derby-Lire  mountains. 
This  ;m;t  of  Ihr  -.'ange  extend-,  a f,  w mile*  into  Yorkshire, 
terminating  to  the  east  near  SL  (field.  Between  thnt  town 
nnd  1 Tinstone  is  an  extensive  ridge  called  lira d field  Moor, 
about  1246  feet  high;  and  near  the  county  jamndary,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Sheffield,  is  the  summit  called  Lord*® 
Seat,  which,  according  to  the  Man  of  England  published 
by  the  Society  fur  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  lias 
ah  elevation  of  584  yards,  or  1752  feet.  This  mountain 
must  be  distinguished  from  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Derbyshire,  a few  miles  farther  west. 

The  valley  of  the  Ou*q,  or  the  Vale  of  York,  the  eastern 
and  western  boundaries  of  which  have  been  described, 
commences  very  near  the  river  Tees,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  county,  the  jrflrih  of  that  river  being  se- 
parated from  that  of  Inc  Wiske.  one  oft  he  affluents  of  the 
Ouse,  by  a narrow;  ridge  of  small  elevation ; and,  occupy- 
ing the  centre  of  the  county,  it  extends  southward  to  its 
opposite  boundary.  Taking  only  that  part  of  the  great 
valley  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Ouse  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  measuring  from  York  as  a centre,  it  extends 
southward  for  about  25  miles,  tp  the  confluence  of  the 
On«c  and  Trent ; eastward  to  the  High  Wolds,  the  nearest 
point  of  which  is  about  12  miles  distant;  westward  for 
about  15  miles  towards  Wethcrjiy  and  Knarcsborough; 
and  northward  about  33  miles,  to  Northallerton  J funning 
the  most  extensive  uninterrupted  plain  in  England.  With 
the  tributary  vallev  or  the  Aire,  which  stretches  westward 
about  ns  far  ns  Halifax,  Ihe  breadth  of  this  valley  is  about 
50  miles;  while  the  Don,  which  joins  the  Aire  near 
Snaith,  drains  a continuation  cf  the  valley  towards  the 
south-west  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  county,  between 
30  and  40  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ouse  and 
Trent,  and  about  45  miles  in  a direct  line  from  York.  The 
northern  part  of  this  valley  has  a gentle  slope  towards  the 
south,  with  the  level  surface  broken  by  several  bold 
swell* ; but  south  of  the  city  of  York  the  surface  sinks 
into  ft  perfect  flat,  and  is  in  several  parts  marshy,  especially 
along  the  course  of  the  Ouse,'  and  in  the  space  included 
between  that  river  on  the  north-east  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  Doncaster  to  Sherbum  or  Tadcaster  on  the 
west.  The  monotony  of  the  level  is  only  broken  by  hrif 
sandy  hills,  seldom  rising  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  5& 
feet  above  the.  level  of  the  sea.  and  which  are  found  prin- 
cipally near  the  course  of  the  Don.  in  the  vicinity  of  SnnitlL 
Thi  *rne,  and  Doncaster ; and,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
flatness  of  the  country,  the  rivets  Ouse,  Aire,  and  Don  have 
frequently  altered  their  course.  That  portion  of  the  valley 
which  lies  immediately  about  (he  lower  part  of  the  Oufcc, 
nnd  between  it  and  the  Wolds  which  separate  the  valley 
from  the  Holdemess  district,  is  called  ‘The  Levels  and 
though  fertile  nnd  pretty  thickly  inhabited,  it  i*  entirely 
flat.  Farther  south,  towards  Sheffield,  and  on  the  western 
side  of  t lie  valley,  the  surface  is  diversified  by  the  hill* 
which  gradually  rise  towards  the  mountainous  district. 
The  Ainsty  forms  a part  of  the  vale  of  York,  and  rt-t- mbits 
the  other  portions  of  thnt  valley  in  general  charactifr, 
being  flat  towards  the  river  Ouse,  and’  having  an  undu- 
lating surtace  towards  the  Western  Moorlands  oil  its  op- 
posite boundary. 
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* Gt‘<do%y. — In  Ihin  sront  county*  which  stretches  from  ' the  limits  of  the  county,  especially  front  the  north  or 
tile  eastern  to  nearly  the  western  coast  of  England,  a great  | north-west.  Of  these  stones  some  are  of  a sue  to  arrest 
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roportion  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  tile  British  series  may  | attention,  and  of  such  a peculiar  nature  as  1o  he  easily 
w advantageously  observed : the  exhibition*  of  igneous  referred  to  the  original  situation  from  which  they  were 


rocks  and  mineral  veins  arc  of  an  interesting  character;  drifted.  Such  in  particular  are  the  ‘erratic  Mocks  ... 
the  ‘ superficial ’ deposits  are  extensive  and  remarkable;  | porphjrritie  granite,  which  lie  near  the  surface  in  many 
the  series  of  antient  organic  life  is  extremely  large.  The  situations  in  the  northern  and  eastern  par  ts  of  Yorkshire, 
leading  physical  features  of  tlie  county  are  very  obviously  on  areas  which  converge  to  the  notUfr-wt *t,  and  linally  ter- 
de pendent  on  its  geological  structure,  and  the  modifies*.-  minate  in  the  porpliyritic  granite  fells  of  Simp  in  West- 
lions  to  wliicli  they  are  subject  by  the  action  of  the  sea  j morelantl.  From  tliat  point  they  were  certainly  removed 
and  modern  atmospheric  agencies,  are  various  and  in-  | across  ridges  of  hills,  and  great  breadths  and  valley*,  as 

i Caras  Flamliorough  Head  and  Scarborough ; but  whether  by 
| iorce  of  water,  when  the  land  was  at  a lower  level,  or  was 


slructive. 

If  through  the  city  of  York  a line  be  drawn  to  the  north  .......  ....... 

north-west  and  south-south-east,  it  will  pass  along  the  rising  out  of  the  sea,  or  by  icebergs  floating  on  water, 


centre  of  a wide  continuous  vale,  rarely  elevated  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Were  the  general  level 


by  glaciers  moving  across  the  land,  or  by  a combination  of 
these,  is  still  a problem  for  discussion.  A great  pinpoi  - 


nt the  land  altered  by  a depression  quite  within  the  limit*  : tion  of  small  drifted  stones  lies  in  a great  body  of  c lay 
of  well  known  instances,  tliis  vale  would  lie  a aca-cltannel,  j which  is  not  stratified,  and  incloses  stones  of  all  sizes, 
bordered  by  the  cliffs  of  an  island  on  the  east,  and  more  j without  any  arr augeinent  of  sine,  gravity,  or  mineral 


slowly  rising  lands  on  thfc  west.  The  district  on  the  west 
rises  to  assume  a mountainous  character  along  nearly  all 
the  western  border  of  Yorkshire ; the  eastern  region  is 
somewhat  mountainous  in  its  northern  portion,  and  in  the 
southern  rises  into  a curved  range  of  lulls,  * the  Wold*,’ 
between  the  flat  district  of  Iloldemess  and  the  vale  of 
Pickering. 

Tlie  elevated  western  district  is  based  on  Palmozoio 


quality.  Bones  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  horse,  ox, 
&cc.,  occur  in  these  gravelly  and  argillaceous  deposits,  but 
not  frequently,  except  in  valleys  where  the  materials  may 
have  been  displaced  and  subjected  to  (leviable  action. 
{Vale  of  York  ; Middleton.  On  the  Wolds,  &c.) 

Otniferou#  Deposits. — At  Ilessle  cliff,  flinty  gravel,  strati- 
fied under  diluvial  clay,  contains  elcpliantoid  and  other 
remains  : at  Baiibccks,  near  Market  Weigh  ton,  marls  which 


rocks ; the  central  vale  and  tlie  larger  part  of  the  eastern  i have  some  drifted  gravel  below  and  other  gravel  above, 
districts  are  formed  ou  the  Mesozoic  Aula;  while  iu  ( contain  elephant,  rhinoceros,  felis,  uvus,  and  tunny  bone* 
Holder  ness  and  in  other  limited  tracts  arc  tertiary  and  j of  other  animals,  with  Id  species  of  land  and  fresh-water 
diluvial  deposits  which  may  be  referred  to  tlie  Cainozoic  shells  of  existing  species.  Few  of  the  numerous  caverns 


period. 

In  the  condensed  descriptions  which  follow,  the  deposits 
are  ranged  in  the  order  of  their  relative  position  in  the 
earth. 

Cainozoic  Deposits. 

Alluvial, 

Sill  Lands. — Tlie  great  rivers  of  Yorkshire  which  con- 
centrate in  tlie  Humber,  flow  in  all  their  lower  parts 
through  vast  breadths  of  line  sediments,  left  by  the  riven 
or  inundations  of  the  sea,  and  a great  portion  of,  this  sur- 
face is  still  below  the  level  of  spring-tides,  and  only  de- 


in Yorkshire,  which  occur  in  the  great  limestone  districts 
of  the  North  Riding,  have  been  explored  for  bones.  The 
Cave  of  Kirkdale  has  been  rendered  famous  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land’s  description  ( Reliquiec  Diluviunce\  which  enumerates 
more  than  twenty  vertebrated  annuals  among  t he  reliquiae. 
Tertiary. 

On  the  sea-coast,  immediately  north  of  Bridlington  Quay, 
green  and  ferruginous  sands  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  cliff,  and,  under  favourable  conditions  of  tlie  tide,  have 
been  explored  with  success,  and  liave  yielded  a eonsider- 
. able  number  of  shells  of  tertian'  date,  perhaps  of  tlie  age 
fended  from  floo<U  by  I, auks.  ‘ ” ' ' " I craS  of  Suffo,k- in  which  WB,e  of  ®Ped«s  CCT‘ 

In  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  at  Ferrybridge,  hazel  branches  J tain  ^ occur' 
partly  petrified,  and  nuts  with  the  kernels  changed  to  cal- 
careous stone,  were  found  in  considerable  numbers.  {Phil. 


Mag.,  1 828.1 

Peat  or  Turf  Moors , at  no  higher  level  flian  the  sill 
lands  just  noted,  occupy  extensive  areas  (Thorne  Waste 
and  Hatfield  Chaco),  aud  iu  some  situations  deposits  of 
like  nature  occur  under  20  or  more  feet  of  silt.  Tree*  in 
Considerable  abundance  lie  in  these  deposits,  aud  liave 
been  stated  to  show  traces  of  the  axe  and  marks  of  fire. 
(De  la  Pry  mo,  in  Phil.  Trans.) 

In  such  peat,  on  Thome  Waste,  skeletons  of  the  fallow 
deer  occur,  and  iu  one  remarkable  case  the  hones  were 
found  to  have  lost  their  earthy  phosphates  and  carbonates, 
and  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  to  have  been  subse- 
quently converted  to  leather  by  the  action  of  tauniu  on 
the  remaining  gelatine.  {Reports  <f  the  Biitish  Associa- 
tion, 1IJ3 1 A 

Shelly  Marls. — Under  the  peaty  tracts  ol  Holdcrntuw, 
which  arc  of  remarkably  small  extent,  lie  mails  often  filled 
with  lacustrine  shells;  and  amongst  them  rarely  the  re- 
mains of  the  Irish  elk  {Cervus  gigcuiteus ) have  becu 
found. 

Raised  Reaches. 


Mesozoic  Strata. 
Cretaceous  System. 


Chalk  (500  feet  thick). — It  constitutes  the  Wold  Ilills. 
This  is  usually  a harder  rock  than  that  of  the  South  of 
England,  and  the  nodular  flints  which  it  contains  are 
scattered  through  a great  part  of  its  thickness.  The  lower 
parts  assume  in  places  a greyer  and  softer  aspect.  Fossils 
occur  in  the  upper  part,  especially  sponges,  marauuitea,  and 
cchinodermata,  but  moliusca  and  conchifcra  are  less  plen- 
tiful than  in  the  South  of  England.  The  lowest  band  of 
the  chalk  is  red,  as  in  Lincolnshire.  The  chalk  is  uncon- 
firmed to  all  the  strata  below,  resting  on  each  of  them  in 
succession  in  different  parts  of  the  Wold  edge,  as  far  as 
the  lower  beds  of  the  lias. 

Speeton  Clay  (150  feet  thick  ?). — Tina  blue  argillaceous 
deposit  lies  under  the  chalk,  but  dues  not  graduate  into  it. 
It  appears  on  the  coast  at  >Speetuu,  anti  inlaud  at  Kuapton 
and  other  points.  The  organic  remains  are  numerous, 
different  from  those  in  the  chaik,  and  also  different  from 
those  in  the  strata  below.  They  appear  to  have  analogic* 
to  the  golt  of  the  South  of  England,  and  aiso  to  tlie  Kim- 
raeridge  clay ; the  former  analogies  perhaps  predominate. 
Some  of  the  shells  occur  in  the  ‘Neocomian  ’ formation* of 


Tne  shelly  gravels  and  sands  ot  some  tracts  near  Ridg-  I France,  which  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  our 
moot,  in  Holderncsa,  may  uossibly  deserve  this  name,  hut  , lower  greensand. 


it  is  more  certainly  applicable  to  some  shelly  sand-beds  on 
the  cliffs  near  Filey,  from  which  several  marine  shells  of 
existing  species  have  been  extracted. 

Diluvial  Dejwsits. 

Accumulations  of  local  gravel  are  common  in  the  valleys 
of  most  parts  of  Yorkshire,  but  over  neat  breadth*  of  the 
district  of  Iloldemess,  in  some  of  tne  oolitic  and  chalk 
lulls,  and  in  many  of  tlie  valleys  in  these  formations— over 
great  part  of  tlie  area  of  the  central  vale  of  York — in  the 
elevated  country  between  the  Swale  and  the  Tees,  and  in 
a very  few  situations  in  the  valley  of  the  Calder,  occur 
abundance  of  stones  of  various  sixeB  and  qualities,  which 


Oolitic  System. 

Kimme  ridge  Clay . — This  occurs  along  the  north  side  of 
the  vale  of  Pickering,  Aud  under  the  csciupraent  of  tlie 
Wolds  near  Cave.  It  is  not  clearly  seen  in  contact  with 
the  Speeton  clay  above,  into  whicll  it  perhaps  gradually 
parses.  It  contains  Ostrea  dcitoidca. 

Upper  Calcareous  Orit  (lit)  feet  thick  ). — Tliis  is  seen  on 
the  mils  above  Was*  Bank,  and  near  Pickering.  It  con- 
tains a few  fossils. 

Coralline  Oolite  (Oft  feet  thick).— This  rock  forms  gene- 
rally the  uppermost  stratum  of  the  ranges  of  tabular  hills 
which  extend  from  Scarborough  to  the  Hainblcton  hills, 


have  been  dr  fled  from  great  distances,  even  from  beyond  j and  then  turn  southward  to  Walton  and  Acklam.  Its 
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oolitic  grains  arc  of  various  sizes,  some  bed*  being  coarse 
pisolite.  A few  bands  of  chert  nodules  occur  in  it.  and 
crystallizations  of  calc-spar  and  quartz,  and  deposits  of  cnl- 
cedony,  lie  in  the  cavities  left  by  the  decomposition  of 
organic  remains.  It  is  not  generally  durable  in  buildings. 
In  this  rock  is  situated  Kirkdale  Cave.  Several  rivers  sink 
into  it,  and  reappear  alter  long  subterranean  passages. 
The  organic  remains  are  extremely  numerous ; the  coral 
Imiuls  being  local,  but  characteristic. 

I sneer  Calcar  mux  Grit  (80  feet  thick). — It  forms  the 
edges  of  the  tabular  hills  above  mentioned,  and  oc- 
casionally broad  and  very  poor  heath  surfaces.  Though 
called  calcareous,  it  has  "little  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  its 
composition,  and  some  of  the  shells  which  it  contains  are 
silicified.  Locally  it  is  a good  building-stone.  The  fossils 
are  very  numerous,  and  almost  exactly  like  those  of  the 
same  rocks  in  Oxfordshire.  Ammonites  vcrtebralis  is 
common. 

Oxford  Clay,  or  grey  earth  of  Scarborough  Castle  Hill 
(150  feet  thicK'i. — It  appears  in  the  steep  slope  of  the  es- 
carpments of  the  tabular  hills,  under  the  ‘Nab  Ends,’  and 
on  the  breast  of  the  sea-cliff*  south  of  Scarborough.  The 
fossils  which  it  yields  are  more  like  those  of  the  calcareous 
grit  than  those  of  the  Oxford  clay  of  the  South  of  Eng- 
land. 

Kellotrays  Rock , or  fhekness  Rock  (90  feet  thick). — It  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  tabular  hills,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  sea- 
clift  south  of  Scarborough.  It  is  more  ferruginous  than 
the  caleareous  grit ; is  in  places  somewhat  oolitic ; and 
everywhere  rich  in  fossils,  such  ns  Ammonites  calloviensis, 
A.  subltevis,  Grypheea  dilatata,  and  other  shells  charac- 
teristic of  the  same  rock  in  Wiltshire,  where  it  is  much 
thinner  and  of  lew  importance.  The  Hackness  rock  has 
proved  a fair  building-stone  in  the  museums  at  York  and 
Scarborough. 

Combrash  ( 10  feet  thick).— This  impure  calcareous  rock 
is  separated  from  the  sandy  Kelloways  stone  by  a thin  band 
of  clay  containing  Crustacea.  It  is  very  rich  in  fossils,  and 
is  nearly  continuous  from  Scarborough  to  the  vicinity  of 
Malton. 

Below  the  combrash,  the  oolitic  series  of  Yorkshire  is 
very  much  unlike  that  of  the  South  of  England.  In  that 
is  little  sandstone,  in  this  little  limestone  : the  clays  of  the 
•South  are  shales  in  the  North;  and  with  the  shales  and 
sandstones  are  fossil  plants,  coal-beds,  and  ironstone 
layers,  very  much  like  those  of  the  older  coal-fields.  To 
these  strata  it  is  not  desirable  to  apply  always  the  same 
names  as  those  which  belong  to  (perhaps)  contemporaneous 
beds  in  the  South,  but  we  shall  indicate  the  probable 
analogies. 

Ujtper  Sand* Zone,  Shale,  and  Coal  (nearly  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Hinton  Rands  and  Forest  marble  of  Somerset- 
shire' 200  feet  thick. — This  series  of  sandstones  (cotiglo- 
ineritic,  or  fine-grained,  or  )nininated\  shales,  coal,  and 
ironstone  courses,  may  be  studied  about  Scarborough,  and 
in  the  cliffs  to  the  northward.  The  coal  is  thin  and  of 
small  value. 

Grey  Limestone  (equivalent  of  part  of  the  oolite  of  Lin- 
colnshire), 30  feet  thick. — It  occurs  at  the  White  Nab,  south 
of  Scarborough,  at  Cloughton,  Staintondale,  and  other 
{mints  north  of  Scarborough  and  west  of  Whitby,  always 
m an  impure,  rarely  at  all  oolitic  state.  But  as  we  turn 
south  along  the  foot  of  the  Hambleton  Hills,  it  becomes 
oolitic,  and.  as  the  upper  and  lower  sandstones  dimmish,  it 
thickens  and  acquires  more  of  the  usual  oolitic  aspect.  It 
is  in  places  very  ferruginous.  The  organic  remains  arc 
numerous.  They  agree  partly  with  those  of  the  combrash, 
and  partly  with  those  of  a lower  zone,  to  be  mentioned 
below. 

Lower  Sandstone,  Shale , and  Coal,  500  feet  thick. — The 
coal  in  this  great  mass  of  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  de- 
posits is  thick  enough  to  be  worked  on  the  moors  west  of 
Whitby  and  north  of  Helmsley,  and  on  the  sea-coast  at 
Haiburn  Wyke.  Over  it  is  a bed  of  sandstone,  in  which 
stems  of  equucta  stand  erect,  and  below  is  a bed  of  shale. 
This  series  of  rocks  ascends  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
Cleveland  Hills,  1300  to  near  1500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ferruginous  Reds  (inferior  oolite  and  sand  of  Somerset- 
shire), 60  feet  thick. — These  appear  in  the  Peak  Hill  at 
Robin  Hood’s  Bay,  at  Kettleness  north  of  Whitby,  and  in 
various  places  round  the  base  of  the  Cleveland  and  Ham- 
bleton hills,  as  Osmotherley  and  Craike  Castle.  In  the 
Peak  Hill  the  slightly  calcareous  and  irony  beds  are  very 


fossi life rous,  and  the  species  of  fossils  generally  resemble 
those  of  IJundry  Hill  near  Bristol.  The  transition  from 
these  beds  to  the  lias  formation  below  is  very  easy  and 
gradual,  the  base  of  the  one  and  the  top  of  the  other 
being  softened  by  intervening  pale  micaceous  sands. 

Upper  Lias  Shale , called  also  alum  shale,  from  its  being 
the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  near  Whitby,  Loft- 
house,  ana  Guisborough  : — 200  feet  thick  in  the  cliffs  near 
Whitby,  and  in  the  Cleveland  hills  it  gradually  loses  this 
thickness  in  going  to  the  South  of  England,  till  near  Bath 
and  at  Lyme  Kerris  it  can  hardlv  be  said  to  exist  at  all. 
In  these  strata  lie  most  of  the  Saurian  remains  and  many 
of  the  fishes,  and  in  general  a large  proportion  of  the 
ammonites,  belemnites,  and  other  shells  for  which  the 
Whitby  coast  is  famous.  It  yields  coniferous  wood,  often 
changed  to  jet. 

Marlstone. — A scries  of  sandy,  ferruginous,  and  slightly 
calcareous  beds,  which  divides  the  lias  shales  into  two 
parts,  and  is  very  rich  in  fossils,  receives  this  name.  At 
Robin  Hood’s  Bay,  Staithes,  and  the  head  of  Bilsdale,  it  is 
very  conspicuous.  Thickness  150  feet.  These  are  the 
strata  which  contain  ophiurae  rather  frequently  about 
Staithes. 

Lower  Lias  Shale  (500  feet  thick). — It  forms  the  base  of 
the  lofty  cliffs  to  the  west  of  Staithes,  and  supports  the  high 
moorlands  of  the  carbonaceous  sandstones  and  sliales,  and 
continues  to  the  south  under  the  Wolds.  In  its  lower  part 
are  bands  of  gryphites,  especially  where  its  course  ap- 
proaches the  Humber.  Hardly  any  true  lias  limestone 
rock  occurs  in  Yorkshire  farther  north  than  about  Cave 
and  Market  Weighton.  The  ammonites  and  other  fossils 
of  this  series  much  resemble  those  of  the  Lyme  Regis  and 
Somersetshire  lias,  and  it  contains  coniferous  wood,  some- 
times changed  to  jet. 

New  Red  Formation. 

Red  Marls  with  Gypsum. — These  marly  clays,  with  local 
occurrences  of  gypsum  (Pocklington,  Holme),  form  a broad 
band  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  vale  of  York,  at  the  western 
foot  of  the  oolitic  and  chalky  hills,  hut,  being  much  covered 
by  gravel  drifted  against  these  hills,  are  less  known  as  to 
tfiicKness  and  properties  than  any  other  of  the  Yorkshire 
strata.  They  may  be  several  hundred  feet  thick.  They 
contain  no  fossils. 

Red  Sandstone. — This  is  found  on  the  western  side  of  the 
vale  of  York,  in  an  irregularly  undulating  tract  of  dry  land, 
especially  about  Ripon  and  Boroughbridge.  It  has  mixed 
with  it  a considerable  mass  of  white  or  yellow  sandstones, 
dug  near  Boroughbridge.  Its  thickness  is  unknown.  It 
contains  no  fossils. 

Pa:..kozoic  Strata. 

Magnesian  Limestone  Formation. 

Rrntherton  Limestone  (45  feet  thick). — This  is  a pale 
grey  limestone,  much  laminated  with  clay,  and  nearly  de- 
void of  magnesia : a few  shells  occur  in  tne  lower  beds.  It 
is  of  vast  importance  in  agriculture,  the  stone  from  hun- 
dreds of  acres  having  been  excavated  and  burnt  to  lime, 
which  is  of  especial  value  on  the  peat  and  silt  lands  in  the 
levels  of  Yorkshire.  It  ranges  from  the  valley  of  the 
Wb&rfe  near  Tadcastcr  in  a nearly  straight  course  of  rising 
ground  to  near  Tickhill. 

Red  Clay  and  Gypsum  (80  feet  thick). — This  is  well- 
known  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbum  and  Brotherton,  and  has 
been  cut  through  on  the  York  and  North  Midland  Rail- 
way. It  separates  the  nearly  pure  limestone  of  Brotherton 
from  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Weldon,  and  makes  a 
continuous  belt  of  rather  wet  land.  No  organic  remains. 

Magnesian  Limestone  (150  or  200  feet  thick). — The 
composition  of  this  important  rock  is  usually  a mixture  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Sometimes 
the  mixture  is  atomic.  It  is  generally  granular,  and  the 
grains  are  often  crystalline.  Colour  usually  yellowish,  and 
the  quality  excellent  for  the  mason,  hut  of  uncertain  dura- 
bility. liuddleston  and  Roche  Abbey  stone  arc  the  most 
in  request.  Tadcaster  yields  abundance  of  stone,  some 
good.  Spar  veins  ami  cavities  are  common.  Small  vein* 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  copper,  oxide  of  iron,  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  and  sulphate  of  strontian  occur  in  the 
rock.  In  the  vicinity  of  Garforth  the  lower  portion  is 
laminated  somewhat  like  the  marl-slate  of  the  county  of 
| Durham,  and  yields  product te  and  other  fossils.  Axini, 

: rayiili,  nautili,  spiral  shells,  and  a few  corals  occur  in  the 
limestone  near  Ferrybridge.  The  springs  which  issue 
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from  the  magnesian  limestone  often  contain  carbonate  of 
lime,  but  seldom  much  magnesia.  The  course  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  is  in  a range  of  low  tabular  hills  fioni 
near  Miuduim,  by  Knnrcsborough,  Pontefract,  Broadsworth, 
and  Roche  Abbey.  These  hills  arc  finely  escarped  to  the 
weist  and  slope  gently  to  the  east.  The  soil  is  not  in  gene- 
ral good,  especially  for  grass,  but  it  is  applicable  to  various 
cultivation. 

Lower  Red  Sandstone,  or  Pontefract  Rock. — In  places 
this  is  1U0  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  red,  purplish,  and 
yellowish  sands  and  clays,  with  stems  and  otner  parts 
of  plants.  Near  Pontefract  it  is  usually  a mass  of  yel- 
lowish sands,  of  the  greatest  excellence  for  the  use  of  the 
metal-founder  in  the  construction  of  his  moulds.  This  is 
a property  which  accompanies  it  along  a great  part  of  its 
course,  which  is  a narrow  belt,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
magnesian  terrace.  Between  this  and  the  strata  beneath 
a great  unconformity  is  observed,  in  the  direction  of  (he 
edges  of  the  strata,  the  magnesian  formation  resting  on 
coal,  millstone  grit,  or  mountain  limestone  indifferently. 

Carboniferous  System. 

Coal  Formation. — From  beneath  the  southern  part 
of  the  nearly  straight  edge  of  the  magnesian  deposits 
rise  the  sandstones,  shales,  ironstones,  and  coal  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  fill  an  enormous  area  in  ihc 
valleys  of  the  Aire,  ('alder,  Went,  Dearn,  Dove,  and  Dun. 
Leeds  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Penistone,  and 
Sheffield  are  all  situated  near  the  curved  lower  edge  of 
the  coal  strata,  while  Aberford,  Kinpax,  Pontefract,  Ehn- 
sall,  ConUborough,  and  Laughton  fe  Moil  hen  nre  near  its 
struighter  eastern  boundary.  The  whole  of  this  large  area 
(GOO  square  miles',  yields  coal ; the  whole  series  of  strata  is 
about  or  above  4000  feet  thick  ; and  of  the  coal  which  lies 
in  this  series  there  are  about  20  workable  beds,  yielding 
about  40  feet  of  coal,  generally  of  good  quality.  Ironstones 
of  excellent  quality  accompany  the  lower  parts  of  this 
coal  deposit,  and  1 fie  circurnstniiees  of  the  country  permit 
the  full  attainment  of  these  advantages. 

In  this  great  coal-field  the  most  useful  classifications 
are  founded  on  the  nature  and  accompaniments  of  the 
beds  of  coal.  The  most  complete  general  view  yet  made 
public  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Win.  Smith,  in  his  valuable 
* Geological  Map’  of  the  County  founded  on  the  succes- 
sion of  grit  rocVs  and  shales  containing  coal  and  iron- 
stone. 

The  following  is  the  classification  of  Dr.  Smith,  pro- 
posed in  1821 : — 


«.  Pontefract  rock. 

•b.  Shales  and  coal  beds. 
e.  Ack worth  rock. 
d.  Shales  and  coal. 

<r.  Chevet  rock. 

/.  Shales  and  coal. 

g.  Red  rock. 

h.  Shales  and  coal. 

i.  Brad  gate  rock. 

k.  Shales  and  coal  (the 

shell  ironstone). 

l.  Wortley  rock, 
w.  Shales  and  coal. 


The  upper  part  of  the  coal 
series  contains  thin  beds 
of  swift  burning  coal, 
which  leaves  white  ashes. 


The  midway  part  thick  beds 
of  hard  coat,  good  for 
furnaces. 

The  lower  part,  excellent 
bituminous  coal,  as  at 
Silkslone,  Flockton,  &c., 
accompanied  with  canncl 
coal  and  ironstone. 

On  the  extremity  of  the 
coal-field  a thin  coal  ex- 
tends north-west  to  some 
of  the  moors. 

The  Pontefract  rock  is  here  ranked  by  Dr.  Smith  among 


n. 
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Flagstone  and  other  j 
rovk. 

Shales  and  coal. 


the  coal-measures. 

Below  is  the  millstone-grit  series. 

The  Ackworth  rock  yields  soft  freestone,  and  grindstone 
occurs  at  Ackworth,  Kirby,  Mexborough,  and  Denaby. 

The  Chevet  rock  is  of  limited  range  and  little  value. 

The  red  rock,  often  a coarse  gritstone,  occurs  at  Woolley 
Edge,  Newmiller  Darn,  &c. 

Tlie  Bradgate  rock  yields  freestone  and  grindstone. 

-The  Wortley  rock  is  in  thin  beds. 

The  flagstone  is  evenly  laminated,  micaceous,  ond  yields 
fine  paving  and  roofing  flags. 

Beds  of  coal  are  worked  in  the  west  of  Yorkshire  as 
thin  as  18  inches  (near  Halifax  and  Penistone),  and  one  as 
thick  ns  8, 9,  or  10  feet  (Barnsley),  but  the  average  is  from 
3 to  G feet.  The  finest  coal  of  Bradford  (called  the 
‘ better  bed”),  and  some  of  the  finest  Sillcstonc  coal,  may 
vie  with  all  but  Ihc  very  choicest  Newcastle  and  Durham  i 
P.  C\,  No.  1704. 


coal : the  furnace  coals  of  the  middle  series  are  excellent ; 
the  upper  swifter-burning  coal  is  in  general  of  less  \alue. 
There  is  no  anthracite  bed  in  the  district,  and  very  little 
canncl  coal.  The  dip  is  generally  to  the  east-south-cast, 
and  very  moderate.  There  are  some  very  great  and  manv 
small  dislocations,  sometimes  accompanied  by  pyritous  amt 
sparry  veins,  and  even  by  galena.  Over  several  beds  the 
large  stems  of  lepidodendra  and  sigillarin*  stand  vertical : 
under  some  coals  the  stigmaria  spreads  in  much  abundance, 
especially  in  the  beds  below  the  flagstone,  which  have  a 
rock  floor  called  * ganister,*  or  ‘ galliard.'  The  shelly 
ironstones  of  Tnnkersley  Park.  &c.  are  much  esteemed  in 
the  furnaces,  from  the  lime  which  the  shells  yield. 

A detailed  geological  map  of  the  coal  district  of  York- 
shire was  begun  by  Mr.  E.  S.  George,  of  Leeds,  and,  since 
his  death,  Mr.  Thorp  and  the  other  members  of  the  West 
Riding  Geological  Society  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
researches  for  a complete  history  ofthc  coal  formation. 

There  is  a small  detached  coal-field  in  the  line  of  a fault 
south  of  Ingleton. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  Yorkshire  coal-field  consist 
of  fishes  Coilacanlhus,  Holoptychius,  Megaliehthys,  Pa- 
Isconiscus,  &c.),  and  many  shells,  the  most  numerous  and 
diffused  being  Unionidn*  of  various  species,  such  as  are 
common  in  coal-fields ; but  the  most  remarkable  group  of 
fossils  is  that  which  lies  in  a veiy  thin  band  in  the  part  of 
the  series  below  the  flagstone  rock,  and  consists  of  gonia- 
tites,  orthoceratites,  aviculse,  and  other  marine  genera,  such 
as  occur  in  the  mountain  limestone  strata  far  below.  The 
fish  remains  form  thin  beds  fns  in  Lancashire)  over  the 
Middleton  coal,  near  Leeds.  The  plants  are  variously  dis- 
tributed in  the  shales,  sandstones  and  ironstones. 

The  Millstone  Grit , a series  of  coarse  and  fine  and  lami- 
nated sandstones  and  shales,  with  poor  ironstones  and 
coals,  generally  thin  ami  bad  in  quality,  surrounds  the  true 
coal-field  on  all  the  west  and  north,  from  Sheffield,  by 
Huddersfield,  Keighley,  and  Otley.to  Harwood.  It  .spicads 
to  the  boundary  of  the  county,  constituting  the  mountainous 
border  against* I*ancashire,  and  occupies  along  the  confines 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  the  summits  of  all  the 
great  ridges  about  the  sources,  between  the  dales,  of  the 
Ribble,  Rother,  Wharfe,  Nidd,  Swale,  Greta,  and  Tees. 
Where  these  rivers  pass  away  from  the  highest  ground  to 
the  south  and  east,  they  enter  a connected  area  of  mill- 
stone grit,  which  thus  appeals  to  occupy  n very  large  space 
in  the  West  and  North  Ridings.  It  in  fact  constitutes 
most  of  the  high  heathy  moors  of  these  districts,  and  con- 
tributes much  both  to  their  barrenness  and  their  picturesque 
effect.  The  most  characteristic  rock  is  the  quartzore  con- 
glomerate, still  used  in  making  millstones;  and  where, 
ns  in  Bramham  Crags,  the  atmosphere  has  produced  un- 
usual waste,  the  appearance  of  the  huge  blocks  is  most 
singular  and  impressive,  'llie  whole  series  is  about  a thou- 
sand feet  thick,  and  contains,  besides  the  beds  alrendy 
named,  a few  thin  limestones  and  cherty  bands.  Its  fossils 
are  like  the  shells  of  the  mountain  limestone,  and  like  the 
plants  of  the  coal  series. 

Mountain  Limestone. — Yoredale  Series. — This  is  about 
one  thousand  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  five  principal 
bands  of  limestone,  alternating  with  gritstones,  shales,  thin 
coals,  ami  some  ironstone  nodules.  Thin  is  the  character 
presented  along  all  the  northern  dales;  but  in  Nidderdale 
and  towards  Craven  the  limestones  lose  their  importance, 
and  almost  vanish  as  we  proceed  south;  the  coal  also 
vanishes,  and  the  gritstones  become  less  frequent,  till  the 
whole  assumes  an  argillaceous  type,  and  is  called  in  Derby- 
shire the  limestone  shale. 

Many  of  the  magnificent  mural  precipices  (‘sears*)  which 
surround  the  great  mountains  of  lngleborough,  Penyghent, 
Pen  Hill,  and  Micklefell,  and  range  along  the  sides  of  the 
romantic  dales  of  the  Swale  and  the  Yore,  are  formed  of 
the  limestones  of  this  series ; and  many  of  the  finest  water- 
falls (Hard row,  Millgill,  &c.)  happen  where  they  cross  the 
rivers.  Swallow-holes  abound  on  the  edge  of  the  lime- 
stones, and  receive  the  water  of  rains  and  small  streams. 
Some  of  the  limestones  (especially  the  upper  thick  belt, 
called  the  main,  or  twelve-fathom  limestone)  arc  very  rich 
in  lead-ore.  The  flagstone  and  some  of  the  building-stones 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  farther  north  we  go  the 
better  is  the  quality  of  the  coal.  The  lowest  limestones 
yield  black  marble,  and  the  upper  ones  encrinal  marble. 

Mountain  Limestone. — The  Lmeer  Series. — This  is  in 
the  south  of  Yorkshire  almost  wholly  calcareous,  and 
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make*  in  the  vicinity  of  Clithcro  and  Settle,  round  Pendle 
Ilill,  Ingleborough,  and  Penyghent,  mighty  ranges  of  rock 
four  or  live  hundred  feet  thick,  and  nearly  perpendicular. 
Farther  north  and  west,  near  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Brough, 
it  begins  to  admit  shales,  sandstones,  and  beds  of  coal ; 
and  as  we  advance  into  Northumberland  these  interpola- 
tions grow  more  and  more  important,  the  limestones  grow 
thinner  and  less  mire,  and  the  whole  group  resembles 
closely  the  Yoredale  rocks  as  they  are  seen  in  Yorkshire. 
The  grandest  exhibitions  of  these  rocks  are  at  Greenhow 
Hill  in  Nidderdale,  in  Wharfdale,  in  Ribblesdale,  about 
Settle,  Clapham,  Ingleton,  and  Kirby  Lonsdale.  In  these 
parts  they  arc  full  of  caverns  of  great  sire  and  beauty, 
sometime*  giving  subterranean  parage  to  the  rivers,  and 
forming  enormous  breadths  of  bare  weatherworn  rock. 
Lead  and  copper  are  found  in  veins  in  this  limestone,  but 
not  very  frequently.  Calamine  occur*  in  it,  in  the  district  of 
Bowlaiid  Forest,  and  oxides  of  zinc  on  Malham  Moors. 
The  organic  remains  of  the  mountain  lime-done  in  York- 
shire arc  extremely  numerous  and  interesting. 

Old  Red  Sandstone. 

This  rock  hardly  occurs  in  Yorkshire  except  as  a con- 
glomerate, locally  accumulated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rother, 
near  Sedbergh.  and  not  in  connection  with  the  mountain 
limestone  which  rests  on  the  slaty  Silurian  rocks,  and  in 
its  lowest  lieds  contains  pebbles  of  those  rocks  and  lumps 
of  quartz. 

Silurian  System. 

This  class  of  strata  appears  to  be  unconformed  to  the 
limestone  series  above.  It  is  found  in  two  separate  dis- 
tricts: one  near  Sedbergh,  west  of  the  summit  of  drainage, 
and  naturally  associated  with  Westmoreland,  rising  into  a 
characteristic  group  of  hills  called  4 Howgill  Fells the 
other  a narrow  hand  exposed  along  the  line  of  an  enormous 
dislocation  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  of  Graygarth, 
Ingleborough,  and  Penyghent.  In  both  localities  slaty 
cleavage  disguises  the  original  stratification  of  the  Silurian 
sediments.  Fine  blue  flag*  are  dug  at  the  crooks  of  Lunc, 
near  Sedbergh,  and  about  Horton  in  Ribblesdale,  and  at 
Ingleton  a greener  rock  is  cleft  into  tolerable  slate.  It  is 
a most  singular  geological  scene  which  is  presented  in  Ihe 
vicinity  of  Ingleton  and  Horton,  for  there  slaty  rocks  of 
extremely  various  qualities  with  vertical  cleavage  and  in- 
clined beds,  are  covered  for  many  miles  by  a horizontal 
cap  of  mountain  limestone  500  feet  thick.  Orthocerata 
and  other  fossils  occur  in  the  dark  thin  flags  of  Horton  in 
Ribblesdale. 

Disturbances  of  Strata. 

Such  is  the  series  of  Yorkshire  strata,  much  thicker,  j 
more  complete,  and  more  varied  than  belongs  to  any  other  j 
county  or  the  empire.  It  will  be  found  that  three  cases  j 
of  general  unconformity  have  been  noted : the  oldest  is 
between  the  Silurians  and  the  mountain  limestone  ; the 
next  between  the  coal  and  the  magnesian  series ; the  last 
between  the  oolitic  series  and  the  chalk.  The  prevailing 
dip  of  the  strata  is  eastward ; indeed,  except  in  tnc  western 
parts  of  Craven  and  in  the  line  of  great  faults,  this  general 
dip  is  very  little  modified.  In  the  district  of  Craven  several 
anticlinal  axes  of  limited  extent,  mostly  ranging  north-east, 
make  elliptical  elevations  about  Greenhaw  Ilill,  Skipton, 
Lothcrsdale,  and  in  Bowland  Forest.  These  are  often  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  metallic  veins.  A slight 
broad  anticlinal  axis  affects  the  oolitic  strata  beneath  the 
.chalk. 

Some  of  the  dislocations,  which  occasion  great  vertical 
movement  of  the  strata,  are  very  striking.  The  Great 
Craven  Fault,  which  ranges  nearly  east  and  west  from 
Wharfd&ie  to  near  Kirby  Lonsdale,  and  is  in  part  of  this 
course  double,  causes  a downthrow  to  the  south  of  from 
1000  feet  to  more  than  1000  yards,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a grand  and  characteristic  change  of  physical  geography. 
North  of  this  line  the  country  rises  to  the  height  of  2400  j 
feet,  and  south  of  it  sinks  to  a few  hundreds  of  feet.  Where 
this  fault  turns  to  the  north  from  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  f 
receives  the  name  of  the  * Penine  Fault,'  its  effects  are 
equally  extraordinary,  and  the  western  bonier  of  Yorkshire 
derives  its  pecular  bold  escarpment  from  Wharnside  to 
Mickle  Fell  from  the  operation  of  this  fault. 

There  are  several  curious  faults  visible  in  the  oolitic  and 
lias  strata  of  the  coast  near  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  and 
the  coal-field  is  full  of  them.  The  magnesian  limestone  is 
dislocated  near  Robin  Hood's  Well  and  in  a few  other 
places.  These  and  many  other  fractures  of  the  earth'*' 


crust  are  wholly  or  principally  unconnected  with  great 
masses  of  igneous  rock,  and  devoid  of  such  rocks  along  the 
line  of  fissure.  Under  Ingleborough  however  a curious  red 
felspathic  dyke  is  seen  to  coincide  with  the  Craven  fault, 
and  a very  large  and  remarkable  greenstone  dyke,  accom- 
panied by  a dislocation  of  strata,  traverses  the  northern 
parts  of  thi«  county,  and  the  southern  part  of  Durham,  from 
near  Middleton  in  Teetdale  to  near  the  High  Peak,  south 
of  Whitby.  Along  the  line  of  this  great  * whindyke  ’ the 
argillaceous  strata  are  bleached,  and  the  sandstones  indu- 
rated. It  is  geographically  related  to  the  east  end  of  the 
great  whin  sill,  a*  it  has  been  called,  which  fill*  a con- 
siderable space  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  Tees,  and 
causes  the  great  waterfalls  of  Caldron  Snout  and  the  High 
Force.  This  mass  is  in  places  200  feet  and  in  others  only 
24  feet  thick.  It  is  a sort  of  ‘interposed  bed,’  which  was 
formed  from  lava  poured  out  on  the  sea-bed  with  some  local 
violence  and  rending  of  the  strata.  It  is  in  a few  places  sub- 
columnar,  and  varies  in  crystallization.  The  limestone* 
have  been  altered  by  its  heat  to  white  crystalline  masses, 
the  sandstone*  hardened,  and  the  shales  locally  changed, 
so  as  to  yield  in  one  spot  garnets.  No  particular  disloca- 
tions appear  to  mark  its  course,  and  its  relation  to  the  local 
richness  in  lead  of  the  mining  district  of  Teesdale  and 
Alston  Moor  is  obscure.  Lead-veins  traverse  it  in  the 
mines  about  Hilton  and  Dufton  and  yield  ore,  a circum- 
stance in  which  it  appears  to  differ  from  the  toadstone  of 
Derbyshire,  which  is  also  interposed  in  the  limestone  series. 

The  authorities  employed  in  compiling  this  abstract  of 
Ihe  geology  of  Yorkshire  are  chiefly  the  publications  of 
Professor  Phillips  (Geology  of  Yorkshire,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ; 
Geol.  Transactions,  1827 ; Phil.  Magazine  and  Annals , 
passim'  ; Professor  Sedgwick  'Cambridge  Phil.  Trans.) ; 
and  Dr.  Smith  (Geological  Map  of  the  County).  In  the 
Geology  of  England  and  Hales,  by  Uonybearc  and  W. 
Phillips,  arc  many  useful  notices. 

Climate. — The  great  extent  of  the  county  of  York,  and 
the  variety  of  surface,  occasion  considerable  differences  in 
the  climate  in  various  districts.  Tukc.  in  his  ‘General 
View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.’ 
published  in  the  year  1800,  observes  that  the  climate  of 
the  coast  is,  from  its  situation,  cold  and  bleak,  but  that  in 
some  of  the  vales  near  it,  which  are  sheltered  from  the 
westerly  winds  and  from  the  sea  air,  the  climate  is  such  as 
to  favour  the  ripening  of  corn.  The  Vale  of  Cleveland, 
near  the  Tees,  is  very  cold,  being  open  to  the  sea  on  the 
north  and  east,  and  to  the  cold  winds  from  the  centra) 
mountains  on  the  west.  The  Eastern  Moorlands,  from  their 
great  altitude,  have  a climate  so  severe  as  to  present  an 
almost  insuperable  Iwr  to  agricultural  improvements;  and 
Tuke,  in  a note  upon  his  description  of  tnc  climate  of  this 
district,  gives  the  following  particulars : — ‘About  the  end  of 
August  the  clouds  begin  to  descend,  and  in  the  form  of  dense 
fogs,  almost  amounting  to  heavy  rains,  impinge  in  a morning 
against  these  hills  according  to  Ihe  course  of  the  wind,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  700  or  800  feet,  and  as  they  become 
rarefied  by  the  warmth  of  the  day,  either  ascend  above  their 
summits  or  remain  upon  them  at  an  elevation  in  propor- 
tion to  their  rarefaction.  As  the  autumn  approaches  they 
hang  in  a morning  lower  on  the  hills  and  leave  their  sum- 
mits clear  occasionally  only,  and  then  but  for  a short  time; 
and  from  that  period,  during  several  months,  this  country 
is  enveloped  in  fog,  chilled  with  rain,  or  locked  up  in 
snow  from  about  an  elevation  of  600  leet,  with  little  in- 
terruption.’ The  Howardian  Hills  partake,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  of  the  coldness  and  severity  of  the  Eastern 
Moorlands:  and  the  Wolds  of  the  East  Ruling  are  subject 
to  cold  winds  from  the  sea,  though  their  diminished  eleva- 
tion, and  the  different  character  of  the  soil,  make  them 
so  much  more  favourable  to  cultivation,  that  it  is  observed 
in  the  work  above  quoted,  that  the  crops  ripen  more  than 
a month  earlier  than  at  a similar  level  on  the  Moorland*. 
Ryedale  and  the  East  and  West  Marishes  have  a mild 
climate,  remarkably  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  crops, 
but  when  Tuke  wrote,  it  was,  owing  to  the  want  of  drain- 
age, by  no  means  salubrious.  The  districts  between  the 
Wolds  and  the  coast  arc  liable  to  cold  winds  and  fogs  from 
the  sea  and  the  Humber.  In  the  Vale  of  York  the  climate 
is  generally  mild  and  temperate,  but  the  northern  pail  is 
subject  to  cold  winds  from  the  adjacent  Moorlands,  while 
the  extensive  levels  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county, 
though  comparatively  mild  in  consequence  of  being  shel- 
tered from  easterly  winds  by  the  Wolds,  ait  very  liable  to 
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a damp  and  foggy  atmosphere.  The  Climate  of  the  West 
Riding  generally  appears  to  be  tolerably  healthy,  as  the 
average  duration  of  human  life  in  that  district  is*  ouite  as 
great  as  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Western 
Moorlands  are  more  liable  to  rain  than  the  Eastern, 
and.  owing  to  their  greater  altitude,  and  not  being  ex- 
posed to  sea-air,  the  snow  remains  longer  upon  them. 
That  part  of  the  high  lands  which  lies  in  the  West 
Riding,  though  tempestuous  and  very  rainy,  is  con- 
sidered salubrious  for  strong  constitutions,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  the  frequent  purification  of  the  atmosphere  by 
high  winds.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  iu 
the  vieinity  of  Ingleborough  Hill  is  about  -48  inches;  and, 
though  the  lower  tracts  nre  very  much  milder  and  less 
rainy,  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain  at  Sheffield  is  33 
inches,  which  is  5 inches  more  than  the  general  average 
of  England.  Tuke  observes  that  the  general  character  of 
Uie  North  Riding,  like  that  of  all  the  counties  bordering 
upon  the  German  Ocean,  is  that  of  dryness  throughout  the 
year,  and  of  peculiar  coldness  during  the  first  half  of  it, 
when  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  eastern  points  of 
the  compass;  they  set  in  with  the  regularity  of  a monsoon 
about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and 
continue  with  almost  uninterrupted  drought  and  uniform 
severity  till  the  middle  of  May,  and  frequently  later. 
About  that  time,  he  adds,  their  violence  begins  to  abate, 
and  the  west  winds  enter  into  conflict  with  them,  but  the 
latter  do  not  entirely  prevail  until  the  approach  of  July. 
About  the  middle  of  May  the  west  winds  will  sometimes 
blow  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  but  then  give  way 
to  the  superior  power  of  those  from  the  east,  but  about  a 
month  later  the  east  wind  will  be  perceptible  only  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  even  tlicn  perhaps  may 
not  penetrate  the  country  more  than  20  or  30  miles.  Dur- 
ing this  conflict  the  line  of  contact  may  often  be  readily 
perceived,  and  is  sometimes  marked  by  a few  drops  of 
rain.  Tuke  attributes  the  almost  unceasing  rains  which 
fall  upon  the  mountain  district  to  the  arresting  of  tire 
clouds  brought  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  westerly  winds, 
by  the  mountains  themselves,  and  still  more  by  this  vio- 
lent conflict  between  the  currents  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  island.  During  March,  April,  and  May,  the  east 
winds  are  usually  accompanied  by  a bright  sun  in  the  day- 
time, and  sharp  frosts  at  night,  with  frequent  showers  of 
snow  and  sleet,  the  united  effect  of  which  is  to  parch  the 
surface  and  greatly  to  arrest  the  progress  of  vegetation. 
Frosts  sometimes  occur  even  as  late  as  June.  Though  the 
remarks  of  Tuke,  as  above  quoted,  refer  principally  to  the 
North  Riding,  they  are  also  in  a great  measure  applicable 
to  other  parts  of  the  county.  Some  further  observations  ou 
climate  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Agriculture. 

Hydrography  and  Communication 9. — The  description 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ouse  and  its  principal  tribu- 
taries will  give  a general  idea  of  the  position  of  the  rivers 
of  this  county.  The  drainage  of  the  extensive  tract  which 
supplies  the  waters  of  the  Ouse  tends  towards  the  point 
where  the  Aire  unites  with  that  river  at  Armin,  about 
20  miles  south-south-east  in  a straight  line  from  the  city 
of  York,  and  not  quite  10  miles  in  a straight  line,  though 
it  is  much  more  when  measured  along  the  windings  of  the 
river,  west  by  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent ; 
and  to  this  point  converge  a great  number  of  small  rivers, 
commencing  in  the  south-west  with  the  Rother,  which 
flows  from  tho  border  of  the  county  near  Rotherham,  and 
embracing  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  along  the 
vullies  of  the  high  lands  on  the  west  of  the  county,  and 
those  which  flow  through  almost  the  whole  of  the  western  I 
and  northern  districts,  as  well  as  the  drainage  of  the  totally  ! 
distinct  high  lands  on  the  north-east,  which  finds  its  Way 
into  the  course  of  the  Derwent.  In  the  article  Tricnt  and 
Humber  (vol.  xxv.,  p.  1‘Jli,  where  the  leading  features  of 
the  great  basin,  of  which  this  forms  a part,  are  more  fully 
described,  it  is  computed  that  the  drainage  of  about  seven- 
ninths  of  the  total  area  of  Yorkshire,  or  about  4500  square 
miles,  runs  into  the  basin  of  the  Humber ; and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  district  between  the  Wolds  and  the  sea,  the 
whole  of  this  district  pours  its  waters  into  the  Ouse.  In  the 
* Geography  of  Great  Britain  ’ p.  33)  the  estimate  is  rather 
larger,  it  being  computed  that  the  whole  surface  drained 
bv  the  Ouse  alone  is  probably  about  4800  square  miles. 
The  total  length  of  the  Ouse,  together  with  the  Swale,  is 
also  taken  at  a higher  figure  thin  in  other  works,  being 
computed  at  about  160  miles. 


Thu  Ouse,  which  is  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  livers  of  the  same  name,  the  Northern  Ou.se.  U 
formed  mainly  by  the  union  of  the  Ure  or  Yore  and  the 
Swale,  and,  according  to  I*angdale  amt  some  other  writers, 
1 takes  the  name  of  Ouse  at  the  junction  of  those  streams, 
about  three  miles  below  Borougnbridgc,  although  on  some 
maps  the  name  of  Yore  is  continued  several  miles  lower 
down,  to  the  junction  of  the  Linton.  It  is  stated  under 
Tkknt  and  Humhkk  that  the  total  length  of  this  stream 
: from  the  source  of  the  Swale  may  be  estimated  at  lYom 
130  to  135  miles,  and  it  appeals  to  be  about  the  same  if  we 
take  the  Ure  or  Yore  as  the  main  stream,  which  several 
writers  do. 

The  Ure  rises  in  the  high  mountains  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  North  Riding,  near  to  the  border  of  West- 
moreland, and  in  close  proximity  to  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Eden.  It  flows  first  towards  the  south-east,  and  then 
eastward,  near  Hawes  and  Askrigg,  along  Yoredale  and 
Wensleydale  to  Middlcham,  receiving  in  its  course 
sevetal  small  tributaries  on  each  side,  especially  on  the 
south  side,  where  it  receives  one  stream  from  (he  Simmer 
lake  and  another  from  Bishopdale.  A little  below 
Askrigg  the  Ure  falls  over  a succession  of  limestone  rocks, 
forming  what  is  called  the  Aysgarth  Force.  Below 
j Middle) tain  it  is  joined  on  the  south  by  the  Cover,  a 
1 stream  which  rises  at  the  head  of  the  long  narrow  valley 
! of  (’overdale  ; atul  shortly  afterwards  it  turns  more  to  the 
south  and  flows  past  M ash  am,  a few  miles  below  which 
i place  it  reaches  the  boundary-line  between  the  North  and 
West  Ridings,  and  receives  on  the  west  side  the  small 
river  Biun,  w hich  has  numerous  branches  among  the  com- 
paratively low  hills  that  gradually  subside  into  the  level 
plain  of  the  county.  It  then  pursues  a very  irregular 
course  by  Tanfield  to  Ripou.  where  it  receives  from  the 
west  the  united  streams  of  the  Skell  and  the  Laver,  the 
former  of  which  rises  near  Segsworth  Fell  and  flows  by 
Fouutaius  Abbey.  Though  a small  stream,  the  Skell  u 
j of  great  utility  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilipon  by  supplying 
them  with  excellent  water.  At  Ripon  the  Ure  quits  the 
boundary-line  and  enters  the  West  Riding,  but  it  rejoins 
> the  boundary  near  Boroughbridge,  and  passes  by  that  place 
and  AUlborough  to  the  junction  of  the  Swale,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Lewis,  it  takes  the  name  of  Ouse  from  an  in- 
considerable stream  which  runs  into  it.  Langdale,  in  his 
‘Topographical  Dictionary  of  Yorkshire,'  says  the  change 
of  name  takes  place  at  Ousebum,  a few  miles  fait  her 
south,  but  others  place  it  yet  lower  at  Linton.  The 
united  stream,  which  according  to  different  authorities, 
may  at  this  pail  be  called  either  the  Ure,  the  Swale,  or 
the  Ouse,  continues  iu  an  irregular  course  to  the  south- 
east, forming  the  boundary  of  the  North  Riding  as  far  as 
York,  receiving  the  Linton  with  its  tributaries  on  the 
north,  and  the  much  mote  important  river  Nidd  on  the 
south-west.  At  York  the  Ouse  receives  the  river  Foss 
I from  the  north,  and  from  that  city  to  near  Cawood  its 
* course  runs  southward,  a little  inclining  to  the  west,  and 
it  forms  for  the  most  part  the  boundary  between  the 
[ Ainsty  and  the  East  Riding.  Near  Nun-Appleton,  a little 
above  Cawood,  it  receives  the  Wharfe,  which  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Ainsty,  and  in  the  remaining  part  of 
its  course  the  Ouse  constitutes  the  boundary  between  the 
East  and  West  Ridings.  Inclining  now  to  the  south-east, 
it  pursues  a very  irregular  course  by  Cawood  and  Selby, 
and  after  receiving  successively  the  Derwent  from  the 
north,  ami  the  Aire  with  its  tributaries  from  the  south- 
west, it  pursues  a very  tortuous  course  near  Howden,  and 
by  the  newly- formed  port  of  Goolc,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Dutch  River,  or  River  Dunn  Navigation,  to  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Trent  at  Faxfleet,  whence  the  united 
stream,  under  the  name  of  the  Humber,  pursues  an  eastern 
course  to  the  ocean.  FThkn't  and  IIumuer.]  The  Humber 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Hull  for  ships  of  the  largest  burthen, 
and  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  sixteen  feet  water  may 
ascend  to  Goole.  Vessels  of  1-40  to  130  tons’  burthen  can 
ascend  the  Ouse  as  far  as  York,  while  barges  of  30  tons 
may  ascend  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  The  Ure  is 
navigable  for  barges  up  to  Ripon,  and  the  Swale  for 
several  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Ure.  More  than 
half  a century  since  a lock  21  feet  wide  and  70  feet  long 
was  erected  on  the  Ouse  at  Nabum,  four  miles  below 
York,  previous  to  the  formation  of  which  the  t:Jc  as- 
cended above  that  city,  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
flowed  to  the  height  of  four  feet  at  the  Ouse  Bridge  in 
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York,  a distance  of  HO  miles  from  the  sea.  Hut  accord- 
ing to  a map  of  the  environs  of  York,  published  by  W. 
Palmer  in  1725,  and  referred  to  in  the  4 Geography  of 
Great  Britain,’  the  spring-tide  was  only  two  lcet  at  \ orb, 
six  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wharfe,  and  ten  feet  at  that 
of  the  Derwent.  The  same  writer  refers  to  Drake's 
* Eboracum,’  to  show  that  the  greatest  rise  at  York,  before 
the  lock  was  made,  was  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a half, 
and  observes  that  these  facts  serve  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  York  plain,  and  that  a veiy  small  permanent  change 
in  the  relative  levels  of  the  sea  and  land  would  turn  the 
valley  of  the  Ouse  up  as  far  a*  York,  and  the  corresponding 
valley  of  the  Trent  as  far  as  Newark,  into  sandy  actuaries. 
The  Ouse  and  its  principal  northern  tributaries  have  been 
the  subject  of  several  nets  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation ; and  Priestley,  who  gives  a full  account  of  these, 
observes  that  notwithstanding  the  limited  trade  of  that 
portion  of  the  Ouse  above  the  city  of  York,  it  * has  such 
an  immense  traffic  in  the  lower  part,  by  reason  of  the  nu- 
merous rivers  and  canals  immediately  communicating  with 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
in  addition  to  the  coal-mines,  stone-quarries,  and  various 
iron-works  situate  in  the  West  Riding,  as  will  undoubtedly 
rank  it  the  second  river  of  the  kingdom  in  importance  and 
utility ; whilst  by  its  union  with  the  (estuary  of  the  Humber 
merchandize  is  exported  to  and  imported  tVom  all  parts  of 
the  world.* 

The  Swale  is  formed  principally  by  two  streams,  which, 
rising  respectively  near  two  hills  called  the  Lady's  Pillar 
and  Shunnor  Fell,  which  separate  its  sources  from  those  of 
the  Ure,  and  the  latter  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  232!) 
feet,  flow  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  high  ground  called  the  Water  Crag,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  2180  feet,  until,  the  first -mentioned  and  prin- 
cipal branch  having  turned  to  the  south,  after  flowing 
through  the  valley  called  Swale-dale,  they  unite  at  Muker. 
From  Muker  the  river  has  an  irregular  course  towards  the 
east  to  Richmond,  before  reaching  which  place  it  receives 
several  small  tributaries,  principally  from  the  north,  the 
most  important  being  the  stream  which  flows  along  Arkin- 
dale  and  Arkingarth-dale,  and  the  little  river  Marske. 
Below  Richmond  its  course  inclines  somewhat  to  the  south, 
and  it  receives,  together  with  several  minor  streams,  the 
river  Gilling  on  the  north  side.  On  reaching  Bowes  Hill, 
near  Northallerton,  it  inclines  suddenly  to  the  south-south- 
east, and  runs  parallel  to  a ridge  of  hills  which  separates 
it  from  the  valley  of  the  Wiske ; and  in  this  part  of  its 
course  it  receives- on  the  western  side  a considerable 
stream,  which,  rising  near  Cogdon  Haugh,  at  a very  short 
distance  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Swale,  flows  past 
Bedale,  and  conveys  the  drainage  from  several  other  streams 
into  the  Swale,  and  also  affords  facilities  for  navigation, 
which  it  was  proposed,  many  years  ago,  to  render  available 
by  improvements;  but  though  an  act  was  obtained  for  the 
purpose,  the  intended  navigation  was  never  completed. 
J.angdale  styles  this  stream  Bedale. beck,  but  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Bedale  river.  A few  miles  farther  south, 
in  the  latitude  of  Thirsk,  the  Swale  is  joined  by  the  Wiske, 
a stream  which  rises  near Osmotherley,  on  the  west  escarp- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  and  alter  flowing  for  some 
distance  northward  towards  the  Tees,  turns  westward  past 
Great  Smeaton,  near  which  place  it  is  connected  with 
some  small  lakes,  and  then  turns  nearly  south  by  Danby 
Wiske,  and  near  Northallerton,  until,  having  parsed  the 
southern  termination  of  the  ridge  which  separates  it  from 
the  Swale,  it  inclines  westward,  and  joins  that  river.  From 
this  point  the  course  of  the  Swale,  though  very  tortuous, 
continues  its  south-south-cast  direction  to  its  junction  with 
the  Ure,  receiving  in  its  course  two  considerable  streams 
which  descend  from  the  Hambleton  Hills,  on  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  the  northern  and  most  im- 

fiortant  of  which  flows  by  Thirsk,  and  is  called  the  Cod- 
»eck.  Several  acts  have  been  obtained  for  rendering 
portions  of  this  and  the  other  northern  feeders  of  the  Ouse 
navigable ; but  I.angdale  remarks  of  the  Swale,  the  Esk, 
and  the  Rye,  that  though  they  arc  all  considerable  streams, 
they  are  scarcely  capable  of  navigation,  for,  having  their 
sources  in  very ’mountainous  countries,  they  are  shallow, 
rapid,  and,  as  well  as  all  the  other  streams  in  the  North 
Riding,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wiske,  whose  circuitous 
course  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ouse,  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  floods. 

The  Nidd  rises  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Kettle- 


well,  at  the  adjacent  mountains  called  the  Great  Whamside 
and  Black  Fell,  and  after  flowing  eastward  to  Blcasfietd 
Scar,  receiving  on  its  way  a small  stream  from  a lake  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Haw  Hills,  which  lie  north  oi 
the  valley  of  the  Nidd,  called  Niddtrdale  or  Netherdale,  it 
enters  the  earth  near  Bieasfield  Scar  by  a wide  and  rocky 
cavern  called  Goydon-Pot-Hole.  It  re-appears  about  two 
mile*  south  of  that  point  by  two  issues,  the  streams  ol 
which  shortly  unite,  and  then,  after  receiving  the  Stone,  a 
little  river  which  rises  in  Netherdale  Forest,  very  near  the 
source  of  the  Nidd  itself,  the  river  takes  a tolerably  direct 
course  towards  the  south-east  to  Pateley  Bridge,  its  course 
being  hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  but  especially  on  the 
north-east,  by  high  hills,  from  the  sides  of  which  several 
tributaries  descend.  It  then  inclines  more  to  the  east,  and 
descends  along  the  slope  of  the  Western  Moorlands,  by 
Ripley  and  Knaresborough  to  Colthorpe,  whence  its  gene- 
ral direction  is  north-east  to  the  Ouse  at  Nun  Monkton,  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  forming  the  boundary  of  the  Ainsty. 
The  whole  course  of  this  river  is  in  the  West  Riding,  and 
though  an  inferior  stream  to  the”  Ure  and  the  Whane,  be- 
tween the  basins  of  which  it  runs,  it  forms  a considerable 
affluent  of  the  Ouse. 

The  Wharfe,  the  next  tributary  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  Ouse,  and  which  is  considered  by  some  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  streams  in  the  island,  rises  also  in  the 
Western  Moorlands,  very  near  the  source  of  the  Ribble, 
but  at  what  precise  spot  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in  the 
face  of  conflicting  statements.  * There  are,’  observes  the 
writer  of  the  * Physical  Geography  of  Great  Britain'  [p.30), 
* occasionally  some  discrepancies  in  the  statements  as  to 
the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  which  rise  in  these  elevated 
regions ; and  this  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  they  have  all  several  sources  at  some  small  distance 
from  one  another,  giving  origin  to  small  streams  which 
unite  in  one  main  valley.’  4 It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
say  which  is  the  true  source  of  these  rivers.  There  is  in 
fact  a great  nucleus  of  water-heads  lying  within  a circle  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  diameter,  in  which  we  find  some  of 
the  sources  of  the  Swale,  Eden,  the  eastern  affluents  of  the 
Lune,  the  Ribble,  Wharfe,  and  Ure.’  The  main  stream  of 
the  Wharfe,  rising  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Penni- 
gant  mountain  [according  to  G reenough's  Map),  flows  east- 
ward through  Langster-dale  or  Langstrath-dale  to  Buckden, 
very  near  the  border  of  the  North  Riding,  where  it  turns 
nearly  due  south  along  Kettledale.  passing  Kettlewell,  near 
which  place  it  receives  a considerable  tributary,  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  which  rises  near  Pennigaut,  and  flows 
along  Littondale,  and  also  a smaller  tributary  from  the 
east.  After  pursuing  the  same  direction  to  Grassington, 
the  river  becomes  very  tortuous,  but  inclines  generally  to 
the  south-east,  by  Barden  Tower  and  Bolton  Abbey,  to 
Ilkley,  near  Rommell’s  Moor,  whence  it  turns  east  by 
Ottley  and  Harewood  to  Wetherby.  Along  this  part  of  its 
course  it  receives  several  little  streams,  but  its  only  affluent 
of  any  importance  is  the  Washburn,  which  rises  near  Cold- 
stone  Moor  and  flows  south-south-east  to  the  Wharfe  a little 
below  Ottley.  From  Wetherby  the  Wharfe  inclines  more 
to  the  south-east,  and  passing  byTadcaster,  up  to  which 
place  it  is  navigable,  forms  the  soutli-western  boundary  of 
the  Ainsty  to  its  junction  with  the  Ouse  at  Nun-Appleton, 
a little  above  Cawood.  Wetherby  may  be  considered  the 
termination  of  the  high  land  in  this  direction,  the  ground 
to  the  east  of  that  place  forming  part  of  the  great  level  of 
the  vale  of  York.  The  course  of  the  Wharfe,  excepting 
where  it  forms  the  boundary-line,  is  wholly  within  the 
West  Riding. 

The  source  of  the  Aire,  Air,  or  Are,  is  in  Maiham  Tarn 
or  Water,  five  or  six  miles  east  by  north  of  the  town  of 
Settle,  in  the  district  of  Craven,  among  the  Western  Moor- 
lands ; but  for  about  a mile  south  from  this  lake  the  stream 
runs  underground,  and  re-appears  at  the  base  of  a perpen- 
dicular rock  286  lcet  high,  which  forms  the  centre  of  a 
romantic,  amphitheatre  of  limestone  rocks  called  Molhaiu 
Cove,  of  which  there  is  a view  in  Dr.  Whitaker’s  ‘ History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven,’  where  also 
(p.  133)  is  a remark  which  raav’be  worth  referring  to  on 
the  alleged  inaccuracy  of  Cam  Jen  in  deducing  the  sources 
of  the;  Aire  from  the  roots  of  the  mountain  of  Pennigant 
(by  Whitaker  spelt  Penygent).  Whitaker  observes  that 
some  of  the  little  rivulets  which  feed  Maiham  Tam  may 
be  actually  traced  to  the  buttresses  of  that  mountain. 
According  to  this  authority  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
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whether  the  stream  which  issues  from  Malham  Cove  is 
actually  that,  which  enters  the  earth  at  Malham  Tam;  but 
he  agrees  with  others  in  stating  that  when,  in  seasons  of 
heavy  rains,  the  Tarn  overflows  its  banks,  the  waters  spread 
themselves  over  the  surface  of  the  rocks;  and  at  length 
reaching  Malham  Cove,  are  precipitated  over  the  centre 
of  the  precipice  in  a vast  cataract.  This  phenomenon, 
which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  is  by  some  attributed  to 
the  contracted  dimensions  of  the  subterraneous  channel, 
the  opening  of  which,  at  the  base  of  the  Cove,  is  at  such 
times  evidently  insufficient  for  the  escape  of  the  swollen 
aud  turbid  stream.  The  course  of  the  Aire,  and  of  those 
subsidiary  streams  which  unite  with  it  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  is  generally  towards  the  south  for  a lew  miles, 
until,  near  Gargrave,  it  is  crossed  by  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool Canal,  which  passes  over  it  by  a large  aqueduct  at  an 
elevation  of  about  414  feet  from  the  sea  at  low  water,  and 
which  from  that  point  follows  the  valley  of  the  Aire  to 
Leeds,  and  the  levels  of  which,  hereafter  noticed,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  descent  of  the  valley.  From  Gargrave 
the  general  course  of  the  river  is  south-east,  passing  to  the 
south-west  of  Skipton.  Kommell's  Moor,  and  Bingley,  east 
of  Keighley,  and  north  of  Bradford,  along  the  picturesque 
valley  of  Airedale,  to  Leeds,  passing  in  its  course  the 
ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey.  At  Leeds  the  canal  terminates, 
the  river  itself  being  made  navigable  below  that  town,  j 
It  proceeds  in  the  same  direction  from  that  town  to  Castle-  j 
Ford,  where  it  receives  the  Calder  from  the  west,  and  from  ; 
which  point  it  pursue#  a very  irregular  course,  the  main 
direction  of  which  is  nearly  due  east,  but  inclining  a little 
to  the  south,  by  Kqottingley,  Ferrybridge,  and  Kellington, 
to  Snaith.  a little  below  which  town  it  receives  the  Don 
from  the  south,  and  from  this  junction  it  runs  east  by  north 
for  five  or  six  miles  ("direct  distance)  to  its  junction  with 
the  Ouse  at  Aasleby  Island,  near  Annin,  or  Airmin,  a little 
to  the  south-west  of  Howden.  The  improvement  of  the 
Aire,  with  its  important  tributary  the  Calder,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  class  of  improvements,  these  rivers  having 
been  made  navigable  under  the  powers  of  an  act  parsed  in 
1099  (10  & 11  Will.  IU.,  c.  19),  upwards  of  half  a century 
prior  to  the  date  of  any  enactment  for  a canal  navigation. 
As  before  intimated,  the  Aire  is  not  navigable  above  Leeds ; 
but  under  the  powers  of  the  act  referred  to,  the  navigation 
was  formed  from  that  town  to  the  junction  with  the  Calder, 
a distance  of  11 J miles,  in  which  there  is  a full  of  431  feet, 
effected  bvsix  locks,  and  also  from  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  to  Weeland,  a farther  distance  of  18}  miles,  with  a 
fall  of  34}  feet,  by  four  locks,  making  a total  navigable 
length  of  about  30  miles,  with  which  several  short  con- 
nections have  been  formed  by  private  canals  and  railroads 
extending  to  quarries  and  collieries  in  the  vicinity.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  to  obtain  an  act  for 
this  navigation  as  early  ns  1025,  and  when  it  was  revived, 
in  1G99,  very  warm  opposition  was  offered  to  the  scheme 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  York,  who  dreaded  the  in- 
jury of  tne  Ouse,  while  evidence,  of  which  some  extracts 
are  given  by  Priestley,  was  adduced  to  show  how  great  a 
necessity  existed  for  such  an  improvement,  owing  to  the 
increasing  trade  of  the  district.  Under  an  act  passed  in 
1774  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  from  Weeland  to  the  Ouse, 
has  been  improved,  and  a direct  cut  has  been  made  from 
the  Aire  at  Haddlesey  to  the  Ouse  at  Selby,  a distance  of 
about  five  miles.  More  recently,  under  an  act  obtained 
in  1820,  the  proprietors  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation 
have  formed  a canal  from  Ferrybridge,  through  Knottingley, 
in  a direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  but  more 
direct,  and  lying  south  of  it,  by  Egborough  and  Hcck,  to 
the  Ouse  at  6oole ; the  eastern  portion  of  this  canal,  from 
the  Don  to  the  Ouse,  being  formed  parallel  to  that  branch 
of  the  Don,  or  Dun,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Dutch 
river.  The  total  length  of  this  cut  is  about  18}  miles,  and 
the  fall,  to  low-water  mark  at  Goolc,28J  feet.  Goole  was 
at  the  commencement  of  this  work  an  obscure  hamlet 
containing  only  a few  houses ; but  in  consequence  of  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  and  of  the  place  having  received, 
in  1828,  the  privileges  of  a port,  it  has  risen  so  rapidly  in 
importance  as  to  contain,  in  18-11,  479  houses,  anil  a 
population  of  2850.  The  canal  was  projected  by  the  late 
Mr.  Rennie,  but  executed  by  Mr.  George  Leather.  By 
the  various  improvements  which  have  been  effected  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company, 
the  navigation  has  been  rendered  available  for  vessels  of 


100  tons  burthen,  which  are  aided  by  steam-tugs,  as  far  as 
Leeds  on  the  Aire,  and  Wakefield  on  the  Calder. 

The  Calder,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Aire,  rises  on 
the  high  ridge  called  the  * Backbone  of  England,*  just 
beyond  the  county  boundary,  in  the  adjacent  county  of 
Lancaster.  Its  principal  source  is  in  a marsh  in  Cliviger 
Dean,  a little  to  the  south-east  of  Burnley,  from  which 
marsh  also  rise*  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  West  Calder,  a 
stream  which,  flowing  westward,  joins  the  Kibble.  The 
waters  of  its  several  sources  are  collected  together  in  the 
deep  and  romantic  valley  of  Todmorden,  and  flow  with  a 
very  winding  course  through  a deep  and  often  exceedingly 
narrow  valley  in  a direction  mainly  to  the  east,  passing  by 
So  we  rbv,  about  two  miles  south  of  Halifax,  north  of  the 
hill  called  Bank  Top,  by  Elland,  Dewsbury,  Horbury,  and 
Wakefield,  from  which  place  it  inclines  a little  towards 
the  north  to  its  junction  with  the  Aire  at  Caatleford. 
From  near  Todmorden  to  a point  a little  above  Elland  the 
Rochdale  Canal  runs  in  the  same  narrow  valley  os  the 
Calder : and  as  this  valley  has  also  been  selected  for  the 
turnpike-road  and  the  Manchester  and  Ia*cds  Railway, 
there  are  many  parts  at  which  these  several  lines  of  com- 
munication jostle  and  intersect  each  other  in  a most  re- 
markable manner,  the  valley  being  frequently  so  narrow 
as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  them  all.  The  river  has  con- 
sequently been  diverted  from  its  natural  course  in  several 
places.  The  Calder  receives  in  its  course  numerous  small 
streams  which  descend  from  the  high  lands  on  each  side  : 
of  these  the  principal  are  a stream  which  joins  it  on  the 
south  side,  near  Sowerby  Bridge,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bank 
Top  mountain  ; the  Hebble,  a rapid  stream  which  descends 
from  the  northern  mountains,  eastward  of  the  town  of 
Halifax,  and  joins  the  Calder  at  the  termination  of  the 
Rochdale  Canal ; the  Colne,  which  rises  near  the  boundary 
of  Derbyshire,  and  flows  by  Holmflrth  and  Huddersfield  ill 
a northern  and  north-eastern  direction;  and  a stream 
which  has  several  sources  in  the  country  between  Barnsley 
and  Wakefield,  and  flows  north  by  west  into  the  Calder. 
The  portion  of  this  river  which  was  made  navigable  by  the 
Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company,  and  which  now 
receives  vessels  of  100  Ions  burthen,  extends  from  Wake- 
field to  its  junction  with  the  Aire  ; but  a further  distance, 
extending  to  Sowerby  Bridge,  near  Halifax,  has  been  ren- 
dered navigable  by  the  construction  of  locks  and  short 
cuts,  under  the  name  of  the  Calder  and  Hebhlc  Navigation. 
This  navigation,  which  extends  to  a length  of  about  22 
miles,  with  a fall  of  192J  feet,  effected  by  twenty-eight 
locks,  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  Uoelulale 
Canal  and  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation.  The  line  was 
surveyed  by  Smcaton,  and  commenced  under  the  powers 
of  an  net  passed  in  1758,  but  improved  and  extended 
under  subsequent  Acts,  one  of  which,  passed  in  1825.  em- 
powered the  proprietors  to  forma  branch  canal  to  Halifax. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  formation  of  this  navigation, 
and  of  otiier  works  in  the  vallev  of  the  Calder,  arc  increased 
by’  the  number  of  mills  established  upon  the  streams,  the 
rights  of  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  regard.  These 
difficulties,  in  the  case  of  the  Halifax  branch,  led  to  the 
supply  of  the  canal  with  water  by  means  of  a drill  1170 
yards  long,  from  the  basin  of  the  canal  at  Salterhebble  to 
a pit  beyond  the  uppermost  lock,  whence  it  is  raised  to 
the  summit  level  by  a steam-engine.  In  this  branch, 
though  only  lj  mile  in  length,  there  is  a rise  of  100}  feet. 
Several  short  private  canals  and  railways  communicate 
with  the  Calder  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals. 

The  Don  or  Dun,  the  only  remaining  tributary  of  the 
Aire  which  requires  special  notice,  rises  nearSaltersbrook, 
upon  the  high  ground  called  Sncalsden  or  Snailsdeti  Pike, 
near  the  border  of  Cheshire,  and  a few  miles  west  by 
north  of  Penistone.  It  pursues  an  easterly  course  to  the 
latter  place,  and  then  turns  south-east  towards  Sheffield, 
receiving  on  it*  way  the  Little  Don,  which  rises  very  near 
the  same  point,  but  flows  in  a straighter  direction  along 
Midhope-dale ; the  Ewden  brook,  a similar  stream  rather 
farther  south,  descending  from  the  high  lands  on  the 
border  of  Derbyshire,  and  skirting  the  northern  escarp- 
ment of  Bradfield  Moor,  and  the  I^xley  river,  which 
descends  from  the  southern  slope  of  Bradfield  Moor,  and 
receives  two  or  three  short  tributaries,  the  principal  of 
which,  the  Riveling,  descends  from  Lord's  Seat,  near  the 
county  boundary.  For  the  whole  of  thi*  distance,  and 
also  for  some  mile*  below  Sheffield,  the  Don  receives  no 
feeder  from  the  north  or  north-eastern  side,  which  i* 
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hemmed  in  by  a ridge  nearly  parallel  to  its  course.  At 
Sheffield  it  is  joined  by  the  Shef  or  Sheaf,  which  rises  in 
the  Derbyshire  mountains,  and  runs  north-north-east, 
skirting  the  boundary  of  the  county  for  a short  distance, 
and  receiving  another  small  stream  from  the  high  lands  to 
the  west.  From  Sheffield  the  Don  runs  north-east  by 
Rotherham  and  Doncaster  to  Thome,  when  it  turns  north, 
and  runs  to  the  Aire  just  below  Snaith.  The  principal 
tributaries  received  along  this  part  of  its  course  are  the 
Rot  her,  which  rises  in  Derbyshire  rDBamsHiaa,  vol.  viii., 
p.  4 IS],  enters  Yorkshire  a few  miles  south  of  Rotherham* 
and  joins  the  Don  at  that  town  ; the  De&m,  or  Dam,  the 
longest  branch  of  which  rises  at  the  hill  called  Denby 
Moor,  to  the  north  of  Penistono,  and  flows  first  north-east 
and  then  south-east,  collecting  the  waters  of  several  tri- 
butary streams,  by  Barnsley  and  Darfield,  below  which 
place  it  receives  from  the  west  the  little  river  Dove,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Don  near  Conishrough  ; a stream  of  con- 
siderable length  which  descends  from  Hemsworth,  Kirk  by, 
and  Clayton  in  the  Clay,  and  flows  westward  to  the  Don  at 
Barsley  ; and  the  Went,  which  originates  in  the  last  slope 
of  the  ’nii'h  lands  on  the  west  of  the  Ouse  valley,  and  flows 
by  Wentbridge  and  Kirk-Smeaton  to  the  Don  about  mid- 
way between  Thome  and  its  junction  with  the  Aire,  re- 
ceiving some  minor  streams  in  its  wav. 

The  navigation  of  the  Don  or  Dun  commences  at 
Tinsley,  south-west  of  Rotherham,  at  which  point  the 
river  is  joined  by  the  Sheffield  canal,  a separate  under- 
taking, though  forming  part  of  the  same  extended  line  of 
communication;  but  in  many  parts  below  that  point  a 
navigation  is  effected  by  artificial  cuts  to  avoid  bends  mid 
difficulties  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  first  act  for  this 
navigation  was  passed  in  1726,  and  there  have  since  been 
several  others,  of  which  that  of  1826  empowered  the  com- 
pany of  proprietors  to  make  very  extensive  improvements 
by  new  cuts  and  other  works.  The  portion  of  navigation 
from  Tinsley  to  Doncaster,  which  by  the  old  course  was 
21  miles  long,  is  thus  reduced  to  1H  miles,  with  a fall  of 
67 4 feet  by  eleven  locks.  From  Doncaster  to  Fishlake 
Ferry,  near  Thorne,  the  navigation  is  continued  in  like 
way,  sometimes  in  the  old  course  of  the  river  and  some- 
times in  artificial  cuts,  and  the  distance  has  been  reduced 
by  recent  improvements  from  12  to  about  H)^  miles.  From 
Fishlake  Ferry  to  New  Bridge,  nenr  Snaith,  is  a distance 
of  5$  miles,  and  from  this  point  the  antient  ami  natural 
course  of  the  Don  was,  as  before  stated,  nearly  due  north 
to  the  Aire  ; but  the  navigation,  instead  of  proceeding 
along  it,  turns  east-south-east  to  the  Ouse  by  the  nearly 
straight  cut  called  the  Dutch  river,  the  length  of  which 
from  New  Bridge  to  Goole  is  miles ; and  in  consequence 
of  this  diversion  the  old  channel  has  been  allowed  to  silt 
up.  The  channel  of  the  Dutch  river  formerly  consisted  of 
two  parallel  drains,  cut  during  tlie  reign  of  Charles  I.  by 
Sir  Cornelius  Vemiucden,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
lowlands  in  the  vicinity  of  Hatfield  Chace.  and  his  suc- 
cessors levy  an  acreage  rent  upon  the  lands  so  benefited. 
Ill  1688,  during  a great  flood,  the  sluices  at  Goole  were 
carried  away,  and  the  tides,  which  consequently  obtained 
entrance  to  the  drains,  destroyed  the  intermediate  division, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  outward  banks,  and  converting 
the  channel  into  a very  wide  canal,  which  at  high  water 
during  spring-tides  is  navigable  for  brigs  of  :K30  Ions 
burthen.  The  bridges  over  ibis  channel  are  made  move- 
able, to  allow  the  passage  of  masted  vessels.  The  total 
length  of  the  improved  Dun  navigation  is  about  3'J  miles, 
with  a total  rise  from  low-water  mark  in  the  Dutch  river 
of  92J  feet,  effected  by  sixteen  locks.  Priestley  says  that 
when  the  tide  flows  13  feet  at  Goole  it  will  only  flow  7 feet 
at  Fishlake,  and  .'1$  feet  at  Bartuhy  Dun  Ford.  Besides  the 
canals  hereafter  noticed,  this  navigation  is  joined  by 
private  cuts  from  the  Masbrough  Iron-works  and  the 
Grea^borough  coal  and  iron  works  ; and  Priestley  observes 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  exporting  the  pro- 
duce of  the  extensive  coal  and  iron  works  which  abound 
at  it*  western  extremity,  as  well  a*  the  vast  quantity  of 
manufactured  iron  good*  and  cutlery  produced  in  Sheffield 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  trade  of  Rotherham,  the 
limestone  and  plaster  at  Sprotbrough  and  other  places  on 
the  line,  and  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Doncaster,  ako  constitute  considerable  branches 
of  traffic  ; while  the  imports  embrace  every  article  re- 
quired for  the  supply  of  an  extensive  and  populous  manu- 
facturing district. 


The  rivers  which  join  the  Ouse  on  the  north-eastern  side 
are  far  less  numerous  and  important  than  those  on  the 
south-west.  The  Linton,  which  joins  it  near  Newtoti-upon- 
Ouac.  and  which  is  the  first  of  any  consequence  below  the 
junction  of  the  l’ re  and  the  Swale,  is  a stream  of  little  im  - 
portance,  which  rises  on  the  Howardian  Hills,  a little  north 
of  Kusingwould,  and  flows  south-west  to  near  Alne.  where 
it  received  another  small  stream  from  the  south  of  Easing- 
would,  and  one  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  lower  ground 
of  the  vale  of  York.  Its  principal  tributary  rises  a few 
miles  north  of  York,  near  the  river  Foss,  and  runs  first 
north  and  then  west  through  the  tract  called  Galtrcs 
Forest. 

The  Fos*.  according  to  Priestley,  rises  near  Newburgh 
Hall,  about  four  miles  north  of  Easingwould,  then  crosses 
Ouistoue  Moor,  where  is  a reservoir  for  supplying  the 
navigation  in  dry  seasons,  and  after  passing  towards  the 
south-east  through  the  parish  of  Craike,  whicn  forms  a de- 
tached part  of  Durham,  reaches  Sheriff  Hutton  Bridge, 
from  which  point  it  has  been  made  navigable  by  the  aid 
of  a cut  of  about  two  miles,  to  avoid  a considerable  bend, 
for  a distance  of  J2.J  miles,  with  a fall  of  47  feet  8 inches 
to  the  level  of  the  Ouse  in  its  ordinary  summer  state.  The 
lower  part  of  its  course  is  to  the  south,  with  a slight  in- 
clination westward,  and  after  passing  through  the  eastern 
quarter  of  the  city  of  York,  it  lulls  into  the  Ouse  on  the 
south  side  of  the  castle.  The  objects  of  this  navigation, 
which  was  designed  by  Mr.  William  Jessop,  and  formed 
under  an  act  of  1783,  are  the  conveyance  of  coal  and 
general  merchandize  into  the  interior  of  the  county  north 
of  York,  the  exportation  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  low  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city. 

Tile  Derwent,  which  is  the  only  important  stream  de- 
scending from  the  high  lands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
county,  rises,  according  to  Priestley,  near  the  Flask  Inn, 
about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Scarborough,  and  three 
miles  south-west  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  in  the  Eastern 
Moorlands.  From  this  point  it  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  coast  in  & southern  direction,  with  a very  tortuous 
course,  to  the  boundary  between  the  North  ami  East 
Ridings,  in  the  vale  of  Pickering,  receiving  several  tribu- 
taries from  the  west,  from  Harwood -dale.  Long-dale,  Deep- 
dale,  and  Trout's-dale,  and  passing,  a few  miles  west  of 
Scarborough,  between  the  lulls  called  Birch  How  and 
Seauior  Beacon.  On  arriving  at  the  boundary  of  the 
Riding,  the  Derwent  is  ioined  by  the  Hertford  or  Hartford, 
which  rises  very  near  the  coast  at  Filey  Point,  and  flow* 
along  the  boundary-line,  and  from  this  point  to  Stamford 
Bridge,  about  eight  miles  cast  by  north  of  York,  the  Der- 
went forma  the  boundary  of  the  Riding.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Hertford,  near  Ganton,  the  river  runs  westward 
along  the  valley  which  separates  the  Exstern  Moorlands 
from  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  to  Yedingham  bridge,  below 
which  it  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  its  course  becomes 
south-west,  and  at  length  nearly  due  south.  Below 
Yedingham  or  Yeddingham,  and  about  five  or  six  miles 
south  by  east  of  Pickering,  the  Derw  ent,  which  has  hitherto 
received  none  but  very  trifling  streams,  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  waters  of  the  Rye,  which,  according  to 
Langdale,  rises  in  Snilesworth,  in"  the  Eastern  Moorlands, 
not  far  from  the  Black  Ilninblcton  mountain,  and  which, 
in  its  course  to  the  south-east  by  Bilsdale,  Rivaulx  Abbey. 
Helnisley,  Butterwick,  and  Wycomb,  receives  the  waters 
of  numerous  streams  descending  from  the  high  lands  in 
every  direction,  from  the  Howardian  Hills  on  the  south, 
the  ilambleton  Hills  on  the  west,  and  the  Eastern  Moor- 
land* on  the  north.  Of  the  principal  of  these  streams,  one 
flow*  from  near  Coxwold  in  the  west,  and  bears,  for  at 
lead  a part  of  its  course,  the  name  of  Hole-beck  ; another, 
called  the  llical,  gives  name  to  Rical's  dale,  to  the  north 
of  Helnisley ; the  Hodge- beck,  which  flow*  through  Brans- 
dftle.  has  a subterraneous  course  for  some  distance  near 
Kirkby  Moorside,  a peculiarity  which,  according  to  Lewis, 
is  possessed  in  common  with  the  Rye  itself,  the  Rical,  the 
Dove,  the  Seven,  and  the  Pickering-beck,  all  of  which,  he 
says,  pass  under  the  narrow  range  of  limestone  hills  which 
skirts  the  southern  side  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  ami 
emerge  at  its  foot,  on  the  northern  side  of  Rvedale,  having 
run  underground  fiom  half  a mile  to  a mile  ami  a half ; 
the  Dove  rises  at  the  head  of  Farn-dale,  and  passes  to  the 
cast  of  the  last-mentioned  town;  the  Seven-beck  descends 
from  Rose-dale  and  H&rtoft-dalc,  by  Binnington  and  Nor 
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manby ; and  the  river  Costa,  or  Pickering-bcck,  descends 
from  Blakehoe  Moor,  along  Newton-dale,  and  by  the  town 
of  Pickering'.  From  the  junction  of  the  Rye,  which  gives 
name  to  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  the  Dement  flows  by 
New  Malton  through  a beautifully  diversified  district,  past 
the  mills  of  Kirkham  Abbey,  by  Stamford  Bridge,  where  it 
enter*  the  East  Riding,  to  East  f 'ottingwith,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Pocklington  canal  from  the  north-east,  by  Bub- 
with  and  Wresde,  to  its  junction  with  the  Ouse  at  Bamby, 
about  seven  miles  below  Selby.  It  receives  on  the  east 
side  several  rivulets  from  the  slope  of  the  Wolds.  The 
navigation,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  formed  under  an 
act  of  the  year  1701,  is  the  property  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
and  extended  originally  to  New  Malton,  about  38  miles. 
The  additional  length  of  nearly  11  \ miles  to  Yedingham 
bridge  was  made  navigable  in  1805.  The  first  loek  ia 
I5j  miles  from  the  Ouse,  and  the  rise  of  tide  at  that  point 
is  about  three  feet  at  spring-tides.  The  u«c  of  the  naviga- 
tion is  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbourhood  with 
coals,  deals,  and  general  merchandize,  and  the  exportation 
of  agricultural  produce. 

Of  the  rivers  belonging  entirely  to  Yorkshire,  but  which 
do  not  empty  themselves  into  the  Ouse,  we  may  notice 
the  Hull  and  the  Esk ; and  of  such  as  do  not  belong  ex- 
clusively to  Yorkshire,  but  flow  partly  within  the  county 
or  upon  it*  boundary,  the  Tome,  the  Kibble,  and  the  Tees 
claim  special  notice. 

The  Hull  rises  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Wolds,  in  the 
East  Riding,  about  three  miles  west  by  north  of  Great 
Driffield,  and  flows  south-east  to  a point  about  six  miles 
from  that  town,  where  it  receives  another  stream,  called  in 
(» reenough's  Map  the  Old  How  Drain,  which  rise*  near 
the  sea-coast,  a little  north  of  Hornsea,  runs  northward  to 
Skipscy.  and  then  turns  west  and  south-west  to  the  Hull, 
which  it  joins  near  Prodingh&m.  From  the  junction  the 
Hull  runs  southward  to  the  Humber  at  Kingston-upon- 
Hull.  to  which  town  it  gives  the  name  by  which  it  is  most 
familiarly  known.  The  Hull  is  navigable  from  the  junc- 
tion of  its  two  principal  feeders,  the  upper  part  of  the 
navigation  being  effected  by  an  artificial  channel,  and  it 
communicates  with  the  Driffield,  Levon,  and  Beverley 
canals.  It  receive*  some  small  streams  from  the  Wolds  on 
the  west,  and  also,  near  Hull,  the  Lambwith  stream,  which 
rises  near  the  east  coast  at  Aldborough,  and  flows  by  Ben- 
ningbolme.  This  river  drains  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  which  is  cut  off  from  the  valley  of  the  Ouse 
by  the  Wolds ; but  the  northern  portion  of  that  district 
drain*  into  a small  stream  which  rises  near  Wharram-le- 
Street,  and  follow*  the  course  of  the  northern  range  of  the 
Wolds,  partly  by  a subterranean  channel,  to  the  sea  near 
Bridlington  ; and  a part  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Hol- 
demes*  drains  into  an  independent  stream  whieti  flows  by 
Hcadon  into  the  Humber.  On  the  western  slope  of  the 
Wolds,  besides  the  streams  which  run  into  the  Dement, 
there  are  the  Foulness  river,  and  another  still  smaller 
stream  flowing  by  Hotham  and  North  Cave,  which  run 
direct  to  the  Humber. 

The  Esk,  with  it*  numerous  tributaries,  drains  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands.  It  rises  about 
twenty  miles  in  a straight,  line  to  the  west  of  Whitby,  and 
not  far  from  Roseberry  Topping,  and  collecting  the  streams 
from  several  dales  which  run  at  right  angles  or  nearly  so 
to  its  course,  flows  eastward  through  the  narrow  hut  beau- 
tiful valley  of  Eskdale  to  the  sea  at  Whitby. 

The  Tome  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiekhill,  near 
the  south-east  boundary  of  the  county,  and  flows  in  a very  I 
irregular  course  to  the  north-east,  being  separated  from  I 
the  valley  of  the  Don  by  the  intervention  of  some  compa- 
ratively high  ground.  After  meandering  through  the  low 
levels  in  the  vicinity  of  Halfield  Chace,  it  join*  the  county 
boundary  a little  south  of  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by 
I he  Stninforth  and  Keadbv  canal,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
its  course  to  the  Trent,  which  it  joins  just  before  its  con-  I 
fluenee  with  the  Ouse,  this  stream,  the  lower  part  of  which  1 
is  called  the  Old  Don,  forms  the  boundary  between  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire. 

The  Kibble  rise*  very  near  to  the  source  of  the  Wharfe, 
in  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  West  Riding,  and 
flow*  first  to  the  west  past  Cam  Hill,  and  then  to  the  south  | 
by  Horton,  Settle,  and  near  Long  Preston  and  Gisbume, 
to  the  county  Ixnmdary  at  Grindlaton.  It  turn*  towards 
the  south-west  above  Gisborne,  anti  continue*  in  that  di- 
rection along  the  border  of  the  county  for  a few  mile*, 


past  Clitheroe,  until  the  boundary  turns  northward,  while 
the  Kibble  pursue*  it#  former  direction  through  Lan- 
cashire. The  Hodder  also,  a feeder  of  the  Ribble,  rises  ia 
this  county,  near  Bolland  Knot,  to  the  west  of  Settle,  flows 
south-west  to  the  boundary  of  I^ncashire  near  Bleawiale 
Moor,  and  turn*  wuth-east  to  the  Ribble  near  Mitton, 
forming  the  county  boundary  as  far  as  its  junction.  For  a 
further  notice  of  these  rivers  see  Lancashire,  vol.  xiii., 
p.  289. 

The  Tees  joins  the  county  boundary  at  its  north-western 
extremity,  at  the  junction  of  Yorkshire,  Westmoreland, 
and  Durham,  in  the  Lune  Forest,  and  it  continues  to  form 
the  boundary  between  Yorkshire  ami  Durham  for  the 
whole  of  its  course  from  that  point  to  the  sea.  This  river 
being  fully  described  under  Durham,  vol.  ix.,  p.  206,  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  notice  its  principal  tributaries  on  the 
Yorkshire  side,  which  arc  as  follow : — the  Lune,  which 
rises  near  the  border  of  Westmoreland,  and  flow*  north- 
east through  Lune  Forest,  collecting  rivulets  from  the  hills 
on  each  side,  to  the  Tees  a little  below  Middleton;  the 
Bander,  which  flows  in  the  same  direction,  and  enter#  the 
Tee*  al>out  midway  between  the  junction  of  the  Lune  and 
Barnard  Castle,  passing  in  its  course  those  hills  in  Stain- 
moor  Forest  which,  in  common  with  the  heights  near 
Robin  Hood's  Bay.  hear  the  name  of  Robin  Hood's  Butt*  ; 
a similar  stream  which  enters  the  Tees  at  Barnard  Castle, 
and  is  called  the  Deepdalc  river  ; the  Greta  river  or  heck, 
sometimes  called  the  Barney,  the  longest  branch  of  which 
rises  in  Westmoreland,  but  which,  though  very  winding, 
pursues  the  same  general  course  toward#  the  north-east 
bv  Greta  Bridge  to  the  Tees,  a considerable  length  between 
Bowes  and  Brignal  being  nearly  due  west  and  east,  while 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  turns  to  the  north ; a small 
stream  which  rises  very  near  the  course  of  the  Greta  at 
Brignal,  and,  flowing  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tees  toward* 
the  east,  passes  by  Barningham,  Hutton,  Stanwick,  and 
Barton,  to  the  Tee*  at  Croft ; and  the  Leaven,  w hich  col- 
lect* the  waters  of  numerous  rivulets  from  the  north- 
western escarpment  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  and  of  the 
Tame  from  the  vale  of  Cleveland,  and,  flowing  westward 
by  Stokesley  to  Kudby,  thence  turns  north  by  a winding 
course  to  the  Tees  below  Yarm.  Still  farther  eastward 
several  small  streams  flow  through  the  vale  of  Cleveland 
direct  to  the  sea,  one  of  the  principal  being  that  which 
passes  by  Guisborough,  and  enters  toe  sea  at  Saltburn. 

The  other  stream*  which  rise  in  this  county,  hilt  soon 
cross  the  boundary  into  the  adjacent  counties,  are  of  but 
j little  importance  ; the  chief  are — the  Blythe,  which  rises 
1 to  the  east  of  Rotherham,  flow*  westward  into  Lincoln- 
shire, and  there  joins  the  Idle;  the  Tame,  a tributary  of 
the  Mersey,  which  leaves  Yorkshire  at  its  junction  with 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire;  the  Wenning,  a tributary  of  the 
Lune  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  which  rises  north- 
west of  Settle,  and  flows  westward  into  Lancashire  : the 
Greta,  being  a second  rivulet  of  that  name,  which  rises  at 
two  points  near  Wharnside,  the  streams  from  the  two 
source*  flowing  southward  toward  Inglcton.  where  they 
unite,  and  turn  westward  across  the  county  boundary  to 
the  Lune,  a short  distance  north  of  the  Wenning  ; the  Dee, 
which  rises  north-east  of  Wharnside.  flow*  west  by  north 
along  Dent-dale  to  Sedhergh,  beyond  which  place  it  turns 
west  by  south,  and.  afler  forming  the  county  boundary  for 
a short  distance,  enters  the  Lune  in  Westmoreland  ; and 
the  Rother,  the  second  river  in  the  county  of  that  name, 
which  rises  on  the  north-west  boundary,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Eden,  flows  first  north-west  along  the  boundary  of 
Westmoreland,  and  then  turns  southward  by  the  Calf  and 
Cautley  (.’rags  and  the  hill  called  Scrker  to  Sedhergh. 
where  it  receives  a stream  which  flows  westward  through 
Garsdale,  and  below  which  place  it  joins  the  Dec. 

Canals. — The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  either  artificial  canals  or  navigable 
rivers,  and  the  canals  of  the  East  Riding  are  few  and  un- 
important : but  the  West  Riding  is  peculiarly  rich  in  this 
species  of  communication,  while  the  exceedingly  difficult 
character  of  the  country  through  which  the  principal  ca- 
nals are  conducted  has  rendered  necessary  the  construc- 
tion of  engineering  works  of  astonishing  boldness  and 
magnitude  in  order  to  effect  navigable  communications 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  island,  across 
the  central  mountain  chain  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  this 
| county.  Of  the  formidable  nature  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  tome  idea  may  he  formed  from  an  examination 
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of  the  section  given  by  Priestley  of  the  inland  navigation 
between  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Goole,  and  Hull,  by  Ihe 
river  Mersey,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  and  Rochdale 
Canals,  the  Calderand  Hobble,  ami  Aire  and  Calder  Navi- 
gations, and  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Humber,  a distance  of 
158  J miles  by  that  route.  Commencing  along  the  tideway 
of  the  Mersey,  the  level  is  suddenly  raised  by  locks  at 
Runcorn  to  an  elevation  of  about  90  feet  above  the  level 
of  Ihe  Mersey  at  Liverpool.  The  next  material  rise  takes 
place  beyond  Manchester,  on  the  Rochdale  Canal,  which, 
in  a distance  of  17  or  18  miles,  rises  to  the  summit  level 
near  Stansficld,  at  an  elevation  of  800 feet  above  low-water 
line  on  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool,  according  to  the  section, 
or,  according  to  talker's  Map  of  the  Inland  Navigation  of 
Great  Britain,  which  with  Priestley's  work  was  published 
as  a book  of  reference,  C10|  feet  above  the  sea  at  low- 
water.  From  this  point,  which  is  about  00  miles  by  the 
navigation  from  Liverpool,  and  a very  short  distance  west 
of  the  western  boundary  of  Yorkshire,  the  level  of  the 
canal  falls  very  suddenly  to  Todmordcn,  and  after  enter- 
in"  Yorkshire  continues  to  descend,  until,  at  the  junction 
with  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation,  about  73  miles 
from  Liverpool,  the  elevation  is  only  about  230  feet.  From 
this  point  the  descent,  though  far  less  rapid,  continues 
considerable  until  arriving  at  the  junction  of  the  Calder 
and  Hebble  and  Aire  and  Calder  Navigations  at  Wakefield, 
while  the  total  fail  in  the  remaining  distance  of  about  62 
miles  to  Hull  is  only  about  70  feet.  Other  lines  of  water- 
communication  trora  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  German  Ocean  . 
are  formed  by  the  more  circuitous  route  of  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal,  together  with  the  Aire  and  Calder  Naviga- 
tion, and  by  the  more  direct  cut  of  the  Ashton-under- Lyne 
and  Huddersfield  canals,  which  communicate  with  the  ( 'ai- 
der and  Hebble  Navigation  through  Sir  John  Ramsden's 
canal.  For  convenience  of  reference  the  principal  canals 
of  Yorkshire  may  be  noticed  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  has  been  sufficiently 
noticed  under  the  rivers  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It 
forms  a connection  between  the  Ouse  and  Humber  on 
the  south-east,  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  on  the 
north-west,  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation  on  the 
west,  the  Barnsley  Canal  on  the  south,  and  numerous 
private  canals  and  railways  to  mines  and  quarries,  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds  and  Wakefield. 

The  Barnsley  Canal  was  formed  under  an  act  of  the 
year  1793,  additional  capital  being  raised  by  the  company 
for  [laying  off  their  debts  and  completing  their  works  by 
a second  act  in  1808.  It  commences  in  the  Calder,  a little 
below  Wakefield  Bridge  and  the  junction  of  the  Calder 
and  Hebble  Navigation,  and  proceeds  southward  for  about 
10  miles,  in  the  first  2}  miles  of  which  a rise  of  117  feet 
is  effected  by  15  locks.  It  then  turns  westward,  and, 
after  crossing  the  river  Dcarne  by  a stone  aqueduct  and 
forming  a junction  with  the  Dearne  and  Dove  Canal,  passes 
Barnsley  and  extends  to  Bamby  Basin,  in  the  townsnip  of 
Cawthome,  where  it  communicates  with  a railway  from 
the  Silkstonc  collieries.  The  latter  part  of  its  course  has 
a rise  of  40  feet  by  five  locks,  but  of  its  total  length  of 
15J  miles  11  miles  form  one  level.  This  canal  was  opened 
in  1799,  and  has  been  both  highly  profitable  to  the  pro- 
prietors and  useful  to  the  neighbourhood,  introducing  Silk- 
stone  coal  to  the  London  market,  and  aiding  the  cultivation 
of  Ihe  moor-land  in  the  vicinity  of  Bamby  Bavin. 

Beverley  Beck  is  a short  canal  or  creek  connecting 
Beverley  with  the  river  Hull,  and  kept  in  a tit  state  for 
navigation  under  acts  passed  in  1720  and  1744. 

The  Bradford  Canal,  formed  under  an  act  of  1771,  and 
completed  in  1774,  is  a cut  of  about  three  miles  from  the 
Leeds  nnd  Liverpool  Canal  southward  to  the  town  of  Brad- 
ford, with  a rise  of  8GJ  feet  by  ten  locks.  It  is  very  useful 
for  exporting  paving-stone,  coal,  and  iron  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  ami  has  been  the  mam  cause  of  the  esta- 
blishment or  extension  of  several  iron- works,  some  of  which 
communicate  with  Bradford  by  private  railways.  Wool  is 
also  a considerable  article  of  traffic,  in  eonseauencc  of  the 
importance  of  the  stuff  manufactures  of  Brauford  and  its 
vicinity. 

'Hie  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation,  a considerable  por- 
tion of  which  consists  of  artificial  cuts,  is  noticed  under  the 
river  Calder.  It  connects  the  Aire  and  Calder  Naviga- 
tion on  the  east,  with  Sir  John  Ramsden's  Canal,  the 
Rochdale  Canal,  and  by  its  branch,  w ith  the  town  of 
Halifax  on  the  west.  It  was  projected  solely  for  the  pur- 


pose of  affording  facilities  to  the  manufacturing  district 
west  of  Wakefield,  but  it  has  become  very  important 
as  a link  in  the  navigation  by  the  Rochdale  and  Hud- 
dersfield Canals.  For  many  years  a considerable  portion 
of  the  manufactures  of  Manchester  and  Rochdale  were 
brought  by  land-carriage  across  the  central  ridge  of  moun- 
tains to  tins  navigation  at  Sowerby  Bridge,  but  the  open- 
ing of  the  canals  occasioned  a vast  accession  of  traffic,  and 
brought  very  large  profits  to  the  proprietors  of  this  naviga- 
tion. 

The  Chesterfield  Canal,  which  belongs  chiefly  to  Not- 
tinghamshire and  Derbyshire  [Nottinghamshire,  vol. 
xvi.,  p.  338;  Dkkhyshire,  vol.  viii.,  p.  419],  crosses  the 
southern  extremity  of  Yorkshire  between  Shire  Oaks  and 
the  village  of  Wales,  near  which  there  is  a tunnel  of  2850 
yards  upon  the  summit  level  of  the  canal. 

The  Dearne  and  Dove  Canal,  constructed  between  the 
years  1793  and  18CM,  commences  at  Swinton,  in  a side  cut 
which  forms  part  of  the  Dun  or  Don  navigation,  and  pro- 
ceeds north-west  to  the  aqueduct  for  conducting  the 
Barnsley  Canal  across  the  river  Dearne  near  Barnsley,  a 
distance  of  9J  miles,  with  a rise  of  127  feet,  by  eighteen 
locks.  It  has  a branch  of  two  miles  to  Worebrough,  which 
communicates  by  a railway  with  extensive  collieries  near 
Stainbro’  Hall : and  there  is  also  a branch  canal  of  2$ 
miles,  belonging  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  to  the  Elsiker  iron- 
works. The  chief  objects  of  this  undertaking  are  com- 
munication with  the  mining  district  about  its  western 
extremity,  and  the  exportation  of  the  manufactures  of 
Barnsley  through  the  port  of  Hull. 

The  Derwent  River  Navigation  is  sufficiently  noticed  in 
the  account  of  the  river  in  a previous  column. 

The  Driffield  Navigation  commences  in  the  river  Hull, 
at  Aike  Beck  Mouth,  about  4$  miles  north  of  Beverley, 
and  half  a mile  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Leven  Canal. 
For  a distance  of  5}  miles  northward  the  navigation  is 
chiefly  in  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  and  it  extends  a 
short  distance  up  Frodingham  Beck,  the  chief  feeder  of 
the  Hull,  which  lias  a short  private  cut  to  Foston  Mills; 
but  a little  north  of  the  junction  of  Frodingham  Beck  with 
the  Hull  the  canal  leaves  the  former,  and  proceeds  by  an 
artificial  cut  of  nearly  5§  miles,  partly  parallel  with  the 
Hull,  to  Driffield  on  the  north-west.  This  navigation, 
formed  under  an  act  of  1767,  is  used  for  the  importation  of 
coal  fiom  the  West  Riding,  timber  nnd  merchandize  fix. in 
Hull,  and  the  exportation  of  wool  and  farm  produce. 

The  Dun  or  Don  River  Navigation  is  described  already 
under  the  river  Don  ; so  likewise  is  the  Foss  Navigation 
under  the  river  Foss. 

The  Hedon  Haven  Navigation,  from  the  Humber  to 
Hedon.  in  the  promontory  of  Holderncss,  is  of  very  little 
importance  : it  was  the  subject  of  an  act  passed  in  1774. 
It  is  a natural  creek  or  stream  improved  for  tlic  purpose  of 
navigation. 

The  Huddersfield  Canal,  which  was  formed  under  acts 
passed  in  1794,  1800,  and  180G,  is  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous works  of  the  kind, considering  its  limited  extent, 
ever  executed.  The  projectors  perceived  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  form  a canal  in  a tolerably  direct  course  lie- 
tween  that  made  by  Sir  John  Ramsucn  from  the  Calder 
and  Hebble  Navigation  to  Huddersfield  and  the  Ashton- 
under- Line  Canal,  then  approaching  completion,  it  would 
supply  the  most  direct  line  of  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  western  seas,  and  they  determined  upon  form- 
ing the  present  line,  which  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Brown ; but  the  almost  unprecedented  difficulties  of  the 
works  compelled  the  proprietors  twice  to  increase  their 
capital  before  the  central  portion  was  completed,  though 
a part  of  the  canal  was  opened  in  1798.  This  canal,  which 
is  fitted  for  small  craft  seven  feet  wide,  and  is  capable  of 
admitting  boats  of  twenty-four  tons  burthen,  commences  on 
the  south  of  the  town  of  Huddersfield,  and  takes  a south- 
west direction  by  Slaithwaite,  being  nearly  parallel  to  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  river  Colne,  a tributary  of  the 
Calder,  which  it  crosses  by  aqueducts  in  three  places. 
Approaching  Maraden  in  the  same  direction  it  rises  43G 
feet,  by  forty-two  locks,  and  thereby  attains  its  summit 
level,  which  is  rather  more  than  G5C  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  higher  than  any  other  canal  in 
the  kingdom.  This  level  it  maintains  for  a distance  of  four 
miles,  of  which  a distance  of  5451  yards,  or  more  than  three 
miles,  is  in  a tunnel  under  the  mountain-ridge  generally 
called  Standedge.  As  there  is  no  to  wing-pat  li,  the  boaU 
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arc  hauled  through  this  tunnel  by  manual  labour  in  about  ! 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  Emerging  from  the  tunnel 
at  Diggles,  the  canal  pursues  the  same  direction  by  Saddle-  . 
worth  along  the  valley  of  the  Tame,  which  river  it  crosses  j 
several  times,  and  after  running  parallel  with  the  boundary 
of  I.ancashire  for  some  miles,  it  turns  westward  near 
Duckinfield,  and  passes  for  a very  short  distance  through 
that  county  to  its  junction  with  the  Ashton  Canal.  Its 
length  from  Huddersfield  to  the  summit-level  is  74  miles, 
the  level  itself  4 miles,  and  the  descending  slope,  which 
has  a fall  of  3344  feet,  by  thirty-three  locks,  8|  miles, 
making  a total  length  of  1!)}  miles.  The  summit  tunnel, 
usually  called  the  Marsden  tunnel,  is  0 feet  wide  and  17  j 
feet  high,  the  depth  of  water  being  8 feet,  and  the  height  j 
above  the  water  9 feet ; and  there  are  on  the  western 
slope  two  other  tunnels  of  204  and  198  yards  respectively. 
The  navigation  across  the  island  by  this  route  is  9}  miles 
shorter  than  by  any  other,  and  its  utility  to  the  manufac- 
turing district  through  which  it  passes  is  very  great,  both 
in  the  importation  of  raw  materials  and  the  exportation  of 
manufactured  goods. 

The  Hull  and  Leven  Canal,  which  extends  about  three 
miles  eastward  from  the  river  Hull  to  Leven,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  lime,  manure,  corn,  amt  other  produce,  was 
funned  by  a private  individual,  under  the  powers  of  Acts 
passed  in  1801  and  1805.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Leven 
Canal. 

The  Knottingley  and  Goole  Canal,  forming  part  of  the 
Aire  and  Cakler  Navigation,  has  been  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  river  Aire. 

'Hie  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  is  partly  de- 
scribed elsewhere  [Lancashire,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  290J,  com- 
mences at  the  north-western  termination  of  the  Aire  and 
(.’aider  Navigation  at  Leeds  Bridge,  proceeds  a short  dis- 
tance along  the  river  Aire,  and  then  enters  an  artificial 
channel,  which  pursues  a north-western  course  parallel 
with  and  on  the  south  side  of  that  river,  following  all  its 
windings  to  Shipley,  where  it  receive*  the  Bradford  Canal, 
having  a rise  in  this  portion  of  its  course  of  155  fret  7 
inches.  From  Shipley  it  proceeds  westward  to  New  Mill, 
where  it  crosses  the  Aire  by  an  extensive  aqueduct,  after 
which  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gargrave  it  continues  a 
winding  course  to  the  noith-west  along  the  northern  bank 
or  the  river.  At  Bingley.  a short  distance  beyond  the  New 
Mill  aqueduct,  Ihe  canal  rises  suddenly  by  a series  of  Jocks 
a further  height  of  88  feet  8 inches,  and  thereby  attains  a 
level  which  extends  for  18  miles  without  a lock,  passing 
near  Keighley  and  Stecton,  and  close  to  Silsden  and 
fikipton,  where  there  is  a short  branch,  called  the  Thauet 
Canal,  to  a limestone  wharf.  At  this  place  the  level  of 
the  canal  is  27*2-4  feet  above  that  of  the  Aire  at  Leeds. 
Beyond  Gargrave  the  canal  turns  south-west,  crosses  the 
Aire  again  by  a large  aqueduct,  and  runs  southward  across 
the  Craven  Moors,  attaining  at.  the  summit-level  at  Green- 
bcrficld  an  elevation  of  411  feet  4 inches  above  the  Aire 
at  Leeds  and  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
low-water.  On  the  summit-level  it  receives  a branch  from 
limestone-quarries  at  Rainhill  Rock ; and  this  level  con- 
tinues beyond  the  point  whore  the  canal  enters  J-ancashire 
at  Fonlridge,  near  Colne.  The  length  from  Leeds  to  the 
summit-lock  at  Greenberfield  is  41  miles.  This  great  un- 
dertaking was  forty-six  years  in  progress,  and  was  not  com- 
pleted so  as  to  allow  vessels  to  pass  from  Leeds  to  liver- 
pool  until  1816. 

The  Market  Weighton  Canal  is  important  both  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation  and  the  drainage  of  the  low*  levels 
through  which  it  is  conducted.  It  commences  at  a point 
called  New  River  Head,  near  Market  Weighton,  in  the 
East  Riding,  and  pursues  a nearly  straight  course  to  the 
south,  joining  the  Humber  by  a sea-lock  very  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,  passing  through  Walling 
Fen,  which  contains  20,000  acres  of  land.  It  is  supported 
by  an  acreage  tax  upon  the  occupiers  of  the  lands  drained, 
and  by  a traffic  in  agricultural  and  other  produce,  especi- 
ally in  a beautiful  and  durable  kind  of  brick,  called  the 
Walling  Fen  brick.  It  was  made  under  an  act  of  1772, 
by  Mr.  Whitworth. 

The  Ouse  River  Navigation  is  described  among  the 
rivers  in  a previous  page. 

The  Pocklington  (.’anal  was  formed  under  an  act  of  the  ] 
year  1815,  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  lime  to.  and  j 
agricultural  produce  from,  the  neighbourhood  of  Pock-  J 
liugton,  in  the  East  Riding,  near  the  Wolds.  It  commences  ( 
P.  C.,  No.  1765. 


in  the  nver  Derwent  at  East  Oottingwith,  and  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  one  of  its  feeders,  in  a circuitous  north- 
eastern course,  to  near  Pocklington.  It  length  is  uboul 
84  miles,  and  it  has  four  locks. 

Sir  John  Ramsden's  Canal  commences  at  the  river  Cnlder, 
at  Cooper  s Bridge,  and  runs  south-west  for  alxnit  3f  miles 
to  Huddersfield,  with  a rise  of  93  feet.  In  addition  to  il« 
importance  as  a link  in  the  communication  across  the 
island  by  the  Huddersfield  (.'anal,  this  navigation  has  been 
the  chief  means  of  raising  the  town  of  Huduerefield,  which 
was  built  chiefly  oil  Sir  John  Ramsden's  property,  to  its 
present  position  as  one  of  the  chief  markets  for* woollen 
goods  in  the  county.  The  act  for  its  formation  was  ob- 
tained in  1774. 

The  Ripon  Canal  is  a short  cut  parallel  with  the  river 
Ure,  for  connecting  Ripon  with  the  navigable  part  of  that 
stream. 

The  Rochdale  Canal  .commences  in  the  Calder  and 
Hebble  Navigation,  at  Sowerby  Bridge  Wharf,  near  Hali- 
fax, and  runs  west  by  north  along  the  valley  of  the  Calder 
to  Hebden  Bridge,  where  it  turns  with  the  river  west  by 
south,  leaving  the  county  near  Todmorden,  where  it  enters 
Lancashire.  [Lancashire,  vol.  xiii.,  p.290.]  It  rises  con- 
siderably on  this  part  of  its  course,  hut  docs  not  attain  its 
summit-level  till  after  leaving  the  county.  This  canal  is 
made  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  vessels  capable  of  navi- 
gating the  tideways  of  the  Humber  and  the  Mersey,  so 
that  goods  may  be  transmitted  by  it  from  Liverpool  to 
Hull  without  change  Of  vessel,  a circumstance  of  great 
importance  in  the  transmission  of  Baltic  produce  into 
Lancashire,  and  of  the  manufactures  of  Lancashire  to  Hull 
for  shipment  to  continental  markets. 

The  Selby  Canal  is  a short  cut  connecting  Selby,  on  the 
Ouse,  with  the  Aire  at  West  Haddlesey.  It  is  alluded  to 
in  the  account  previously  given  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Aire. 

The  Sheffield  Canal,  made  under  an  act  of  1815,  com- 
mences in  a cut  communicating  with  the  river  Don  or  Dun 
at  Tinsley,  and  pursues  a course  of  a little  more  than  four 
miles,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Don,  to  Sheffield,  crossing 
by  an  aqueduct  over  the  road  from  Worksop  to  Attcr- 
cliffe.  It  rises  rather  more  than  70  feet,  by  eleven  locks. 
This  canal  communicates,  by  a railway  previously  formed, 
with  collieries  in  the  parish  of  Handsworth. 

The  Stainforth  and  keadby  Canal,  formed  under  acts  of 
the  years  1793,  1798,  and  1809,  commences  in  the  River 
Don  Navigation,  near  Stainforth,  and  proceeds  eastward 
by  Thorne  into  Lincolnshire,  where  it  joins  the  Trent  at 
Keadby,  crossing  the  county  boundary  near  Crowle.  Its 
total  length  is  15  miles,  of  which  about  half  is  in  York- 
shire, and  passing  through  a very  flat  country,  it  has  no 
lock,  except  at  its  junction  with  the  Trent.  "By  avoiding 
the  shoals  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Don,  this  canal  affords 
a superior  line  of  communication  with  Hull  and  the  East 
Riding,  as  well  as  with  Lincolnshire,  to  that  by  the  Don  and 
the  Ouse. 

The  Thanet  Canal  is  a short  branch  from  the  Thetis  and 
Liverpool  Canal  to  limestone-quarries  near  Skipton,  formed 
by  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  under  an  act  of  1773. 

The  River  Ure  Navigation  is  noticed  under  the  river 
itself,  and  a part  of  it  also  under  the  title  of  the  Ripon 
Canal. 

Road a and  Rail  tray  a. — Marshall,  in  his  ‘ Rural  Economy 
of  Yorkshire*  (vol.  i.,  p.  180,  &c.),  mentions  the  very  bat! 
condition  of  the  roads  of  Yorkshire  within  his  memory, 
owing  to  improper  modes  of  road-making  and  repair;  but 
he  intimates  that  considerable  improvements  had  been 
effected  before  he  wrote  (about  the  year  1788),  and  men- 
tions, among  others,  the  road  from  York  to  Doncaster  as  % 
favourable  specimen.  A few  years  later,  in  the  ‘General 
View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire/ 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Rennie,  Brown,  and  Shirreff  (pp. 
36-39),  it  was  stated  that  the  district  contained  a great 
number  of  very  good  roads,  and  also  many  that  were  in- 
different, chiefly  from  the  deficiency  of  good  stone  for 
forming  the  surface,  especially  near  the  manufacturing 
towns;  a circumstance  which  called  forth  the  ingenuity  of 
the  surveyors  in  the  application  of  calcined  freestone  and 
brick  in  lieu  of  harder  materials.  Owing  to  the  friable 
nature  of  these  materials  and  the  great  number  of  waggons 
travelling  from  town  to  town,  some  of  the  most  important 
roads  were  in  a very  bail  state;  but  the  extension  of  watcr- 
coqimuniration  has  both  reduced  the  heavy  traffic  on  the 
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roads  and  facilitated  the  employment  of  good  stone  from  a 
distance.  In  this  paper  allusion  is  made  to  the  paved 
foot-paths  formed  by  the  side  of  many  roads,  but  which 
were  also  in  some  cases  used  as  bridle-roads,  on  account 
of  the  bad  state  of  the  ordinary  reads.  Many  of  the  roads 
in  the  North  Riding,  those  in  the  district  of  Cleveland 
especially,  are  very  good,  and  there  are  numerous  hand- 
some bridges.  Those  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Moorlands,  hut  especially  in  the  former,  are  narrow,  steep, 
and  nigged ; and  in  the  East  Riding  the  roads  upon  the 
Wolds  are  inferior  to  those  in  the  Levels.  Those  of  Hol- 
dorness,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Howden,  arc  chiefly  formed 
of  gravel  from  the  sea-shore,  but  burnt  bricks  of  irregular 
form,  broken  up  to  imitate  stone,  arc  still  used  in  some  parts 
of  the  Levels.  Of  the  roads  of  the  North  Riding  a very- 
large  proportion  are  merely  parish-roads,  and  in  the  East 
Riding  the  proportion  of  turnpike-roads  is  still  smaller. 
For  the  aggregate  length  of  turnpike  and  other  roads  in 
the  county  and  its  several  divisions,  see  the  Table  appended 
to  the  article  Road,  vol.  xx.,  p.  37. 

The  great  north  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  by 
Coldstream  or  Berwick,  enters  Yorkshire  from  Notting- 
hamshire at  Bnwtry,  and  proceeds  in  a tolerably  direct 
course  to  the  nortli.  inclining  a little  westward,  by  Don- 
caster, Ferrybridge,  Wetherby,  Boroughbridge,  and  North- 
allerton, to  the  border  of  Durham,  near  Darlington.  A 
branch  leading  also  to  Edinburgh,  by  Carlisle,  leaves  this 
line  at  Boroug abridge,  proceeds  nearly  parallel  with  it  by 
Looming  and  Catterick,  and  afterwards  turns  westwards  by 
Greta  Bridge,  and  enters  Westmoreland  near  Brough ; 
while  another  route  from  London  to  Edinburgh  leaves  the 
first -mentioned  road  at  Fern-bridge,  proceeds  north  to 
Shcrburn  and  Tadcaster,  and  then  inclines  north-west  to 
York,  from  which  city  it  proceeds  north-north-west  by 
EasnigiTwild  and  Thirsa,  ami  rejoins  the  direct  road  a little 
south  of  Northallerton.  A branch  extends  from  the  great 
north  road  at  Bawdry  to  Market  Weighton,  by  Thome  and 
Howden,  from  which,  north  of  Thorne,  is  another  branch 
by  Snaith  to  Selby  and  Cawood.  The  road  to  Whitby 
branches  oft*  at  York,  and  runs  pretty  direct  north-north- 
east through  New  M&lton  and  Pickering:  and  from  the 
latter  town  is  a branch  to  Scarborough.  Another  branch 
from  the  great  north  road  enters  Durham  at  Yarm,  near 
Stockton  - and  there  are  numerous  other  connections  with 
towns  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  The  road  from  London 
to  Hull  and  Scarborough,  through  Lincolnshire,  enters  the 
county-  by  a ferry  across  the  Humber  near  Barton,  to  the 
west  of  Hull,  arid  proceeds  northward  through  Beverley 
and  Driffield,  with  collateral  branches  to  Bridlington  and 
New  Malton.  The  road  from  I/mdon  to  Leeds  and  Ripon 
enters  Yorkshire  from  Chesterfield  a little  to  the  south  of 
Sheffield,  and  passes  through  that  town,  Barnsley,  Wake- 
field, Leeds,  Harrogate,  and  Ripley,  to  Ripon,  in* a course 
nearly  due  north,  and  bcyoml  the  latter  place  it  inclines 
north-east,  and  crosses  the  great  north  road  to  Thirsk. 
Skipton  is  approached  by  n road  which  extends  from  Man- 
chester to  Cut  heroc,  and  then  enters  Yorkshire  with  a north- 
eastern course,  and  also  by  a road  from  1-ondon,  through 
Biilford  ami  Nottingham,  which  enters  the  county  near 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Derbyshire,  and  passing  by  Rother- 
ham, Barnsley,  Huddersfield.  Halifax,  Skipton,  and  Settle, 
crosses  the  northern  extremity  of  Lancashire,  ami  enters 
Westmoreland  by  Kirk  by  Lonsdale,  whence  it  is  continued 
to  Kendal.  A branch  from  Leeds  pluses  through  Ottley  to 
this  road  at  Skipton ; and,  notwithstanding  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  country,  abundant  lines  of  road  have  been 
formed  in  every  direction  between  the  several  towns  of  the 
woollen  district  in  the  West  Riding,  and  also  between  the 
West  Riding  and  Lancashire. 

Of  the  railroads  of  Yorkshire  it  is  unnecessary  to  parti- 
cularize such  as  have  been  formed  merely  for  communi- 
cation with  mines  and  quarries,  for  the  most  part  by  private 
individuals,  and  without  parliamentary  powers ; but  one 
railway  of  this  claw,  the  first  in  the  following  alphabetical 
list,  is  inserted  because  of  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to 
it  as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  absolutely  the  first,  formed  ! 
under  the  powers  of  an  act  of  parliament,  as  well  as  being 
probably  the  first  upon  which  locomotive  engines  were 
regularly  employed.  Excepting  where  otherwise  stated, 
all  these  lilies  are  worked  by  locomotive  engines.  The  i 
road  just  alluded  to  is  styled  by  Priestley 

Brandling's  Railway,  from  the  name  of  its  constructor 
and  proprietor,  and  sometime*,  from  the  collieries  with 


which  it  communicates,  the  Middleton  Railway,  and  it 
was  formed  under  an  net  granted  to  Charles  Brandling, 
Esn.,  and  other  persons,  in  the  year  1758.  It  connects  the 
Miadleton  collieries,  about  three  miles  to  the  south  of 
Leeds,  with  that  town  * and  on  this  road,  about  the  year 
1811,  was  introduced  a kind  of  locomotive  engine  patented 
by  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  which  was  propelled  by  a toothed 
wheel  working  into  a rack-rail.  [Railway,  vol.  xix.,  p. 
248] 

The  Great  North  of  England  Railway,  the  Yorkshire 
portion  of  which  was  formea  under  an  act  of  the  year  1837. 
although  the  company  was  incorporated  in  1830,  com- 
mences by  a junction  with  the  York  and  North  Midland 
Railway  outside  the  walls  of  York,  the  same  entrance  to 
the  city  being  used  by  the  two  companies;  and  it  proceeds 
north  by  west  in  a remarkably  straight  and  level  line 
along  tne  great  central  valley  of  the  county,  passing  near 
Ensingwomd,  Think,  and  Northallerton,  to  the  Tees  at 
Croft  Bridge,  whence  the  route  is  continued  northward  to 
and  across  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway.  Works 
are  in  progress  to  continue  the  railway  communication  as 
far  a*  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  a further  extension  of 
this  route  to  Edinburgh  is  contemplated.  The  line  crosses 
the  Ouse  a few  miles  above  York,  and  the  bridges  for 
crossing  that  river  and  the  Tees,  with  their  elevated  ap- 
proaches, are  among  the  most  extensive  engineering  works 
of  the  line,  which,  from  York  to  Darlington,  is  rather  less 
than  45  miles  long,  of  which  length  upwards  of  40  miles 
are  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  opened  for  traffic  early  in  the 
year  1841. 

The  Ileckbridge  and  Went  bridge  Railway  is  a line  of 
about  7 k miles,  formed  under  an  act  of  the  year  1820, 
commencing  at  Heckhridgc  in  the  parish  of  Snaith,  where 
it  communicates  with  a basin  connected  with  the  Knot- 
tinglcy  and  (Joolc  (‘anal.  It  pursues  an  irregular  south- 
western course  to  Went  bridge  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
imeaton,  and  it  was  formed  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Went  bridge  and 
Smeaton  to  London  and  other  distant  markets. 

The  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  formed  under  an  act 
passed  in  1830,  is  said  to  be,  considering  its  length,  the 
straightest  and  most  level  line  in  England.  Its  coir.se  is 
for  tne  most  part  parallel  with  the  Humber  and  the  Ouse. 
It  commences  at  tne  Humber  Docks,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town,  is  supported  for  about  a mile  upon  an  embank- 
ment on  the  foreshore  of  the  river,  and  pursues  a western 
course  with  a very  slight  inclination  northward,  pacing 
north  of  Howden  to  Selby,  where  it  crosses  the  Ouse  by  a 
bridge  which  opens  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  joins 
the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway.  It  crosses  on  its  way  the 
Market  Weighton  Canal  and  the  river  Derwent,  the  latter 
by  a remarkable  iron  bridge  near  Wressle.  This  line  was 
opened  in  184(1. 

Hie  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway,  formed  under  an  act  of 
the  year  1830  and  opened  in  1834,  continues  the  communi- 
cation westward  from  the  last  mentioned  line,  for  the  most 
mil  in  the  same  straight  line,  by  Shcrburn  to  Marsh 
Jine,  Leeds,  a distance  from  the  Ouse  of  nearly  20  miles. 
A little  eastward  of  the  town  of  Leeds  the  railway  pierces 
an  elevated  ridge  by  a tunnel  of  about  800  yards.  This 
line  is  leased  to  the  York  ami  North  Midland  Railway 
Company. 

The  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway,  the  act  for  which 
was  obtained  in  1830,  was  commenced  late  in  1837,  and 
opened  throughout  in  1841.  Following  the  same  course 
as  the  Rochdale  ('anal,  this  line  enters  Yorkshire  at 
Todmordcn,  and  pursues  a very'  circuitous  course  along 
the  narrow-  valley  of  the  Calder,  frequently  crossing  the 
canals  and  turnpike-road  which  also  occupy  that  nar- 
row valley,  as  well  as  the  river  itself,  the  course  of  which 
is  diverted  in  several  places,  and  passing  by  Hvbdcn 
Bridge,  and  south  of  Halilax,  Dewsbury,  and  Wakefield,  to 
its  junction  with  the  North  Midland  Railway  at  Norman- 
ton.  SOI  miles  from  Manchester,  and  10  mile#  south  by  ca*t 
of  I^vds.  The  highest  ground  on  the  line  is  pierced  by  a 
tunnel  of  2809  vards  at  Littleborough  in  Lancashire,  Be- 
tween Rochdale  and  Todmordeo  ; amt  by  adopting  the 
circuitous  course  indicated,  which  is  about  25  miles  longer 
than  a straight  line  between  Manchester  ami  Leeds,  and  By 
the  adoption  of  heavy  cuttings  and  embankments,  mini  irons 
lofty  viaducts,  and  several  short  tunnels,  which  swell  the 
whole  extent  of  tunnelling  to  5432 yards,  the  line  1ms  been 
formed  through  perhajw  as  difficult  a country  a#  any  in 
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England  without  any  gradient  of  steeper  inclination  than 
1 in  loO,  a slope  which  is  conveniently  surmounted  by 
locomotive  engines.  A brunch  line  is  being  formed  to 
Halifax,  and  a tail  way  from  Leeds  (o  Bradford  has  been 
projected,  which,  if  continued  to  Halifax,  would  form  a 
much  shorter  though  less  level  communication  between 
Iannis  and  the  western  portion  or  the  line.  By  a short 
junction-line  DOW  forming  at  Manchester,  this  line  will  be 
brought  into  communication  with  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway,  thus  completing  an  uninterrupted  railway 
communication  between  Liverpool  and  Hull,  through  the 
York  and  North  Midland,  Leeds  and  Selby,  and  Hull  and 
Selby  railways. 

The  North  Midland  Railway,  which,  in  common  with 
the  preceding  line,  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  George  Stephenson, 
enters  this  county  from  Derbyshire  near  Deightun,  a few 
miles  south-east  of  Sheffield,  und  proceeds  northwards  to 
Masbrough,  near  Rotherham, where  it  crosses  and  communi- 
cates with  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Railway.  Thence  it 
proceeds  northwards  by  a very  winding  course  to  the  junction 
with  the  Manchesterand  Leeds  Railway  at  Normanton,  and, 
a little  farther  on,  those  of  the  York  and  North  Midland 
Railway,  near  Methley,  from  which  it  turns  north-west  to 
its  terminus  at  Hunslet  lame,  Leeds.  This  line  forms, 
through  the  Midland  Counties  or  the  Birmingham  and 
Derby  railways,  both  of  which  it  joins  at  Derby,  and  the 
Lomfon  and  Birmingham  Railway,  the  main  line  of  com- 
munication between  Yorkshire  and  the  southern  counties. 
It  was  formed  under  an  ael  of  1830,  and  opened  in  1840. 

The  Sheffield,  Ashton-uuder-Lyue,  and  Manchester 
Railway,  which  is  now  (18-13)  approaching  completion 
under  an  act  of  1837,  will  form  when  completed  the  most 
direct  railway  line  between  Manchester  and  Yorkshire ; but 
iu  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  pierce  the 
central  high  lauds  by  a tunnel  about  three  miles  long, 
which  tunnel  crosses  the  county  boundary  from  Cheshire 
dose  to  the  point  of  union  between  Yorkshire,  Cheshire, 
and  Derbyshire,  a few  miles  west  of  Penistone.  Emerging 
from  this  long  tunnel  at  the  head  of  the  Don  valley,  the 
railway  proceeds  along  the  course  of  that  river,  first  east-  j 
ward  to  Penistone,  and  then  south-south-east  from  that ' 
town  to  Sheffield.  Part  of  this  line  towards  the  Man-  ! 
Chester  end  has  been  completed  and  brought  into  use.  i 
but  the  tunnel  is  not  yet  finished.  A branch  is  proposed 
from  this  hue  at  Penistone,  by  Barnsley,  to  the  North  Mid- 
laud line,  which  would  afford  a new  route  to  Leeds,  rather 
shorter  than  tliat  by  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway, 
but  far  more  precipitous;  and  another  line  is  suggested 
from  its  Sheffield  terminus,  along  the  valley  of  the  Sheaf 
to  the  North  Midland  at  Chesterfield,  which  would  greatly 
shorten  the  distance  between  Sheffield  and  the  south.  An 
act  was  passed  as  early  as  1831  for  a railway  between 
Sheffield  and  Manchester,  but  the  project  then  tailed. 

The  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Railway  was  projected  in 
1834,  but  the  act  was  not  passed  till  1830,  in  consequence 
of  tiie  strenuous  opposition  of  some  interested  parties.  It 
extends  from  Sheffield  in  a north-easterly  direction  to 
Masbrough  and  Rotherham,  communicating  with  the 
North  Midland  Railway,  and,  by  a branch,  witn  the  Greas- 
borough  collieries.  This  line,  which  was  opened  in  1838, 
is  about  miles  long,  and  the  Greasborougli  branch  is 
about  1$  mile. 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  belongs  chiefly 
to  the  county  of  Durham  [Durham,  vol.  ix.,  p.  209],  but,  1 
under  an  act  of  1828,  the  company  formed  a branch  or  ex- j 
tension  from  Stockton,  crossing  the  Tees  by  a suspension-  I 
bridtre,  which,  having  been  found  too  weak,  has  been 
slreugLheiml  from  beneath,  and  proceeding  eastward  to  •; 
the  shore  of  the  (estuary  of  the  Tees  in  the  township  of  l 
Middlesburgh  or  Levensthorpe,  where  it  has  been  the  j 
means  of  establishing  a port  of  considerable  trade,  and 
also  to  Cleveland  Port,  a little  farther  eastward.  The  j 
Middlesburgh  nr  Middlesbrough  branch  is  about  4 miles 
long,  and  the  Cleveland  extension  1}  mile. 

The  Whitby  and  Pickering  Railway,  a line  of  about  24 
miles,  worked  by  horse-power,  excepting  on  two  inclined  I 
planes  which  the  carriages  descend  by  gravity  alone,  was  ! 
formed  under  an  act  of  1833  and  opened  in  1810.  From  j 
Whitby  Harbour  the  line  proceeds  south-west  for  about  6 
miles  along  the  valley  of  the  Esk,  which  river  it  crosses  by  j 
nine  timber  bridges.  About  Of  miles  from  Whitby,  the  I 
line  turns  southward  through  a short  tunnel  into  the  ro-  j 
man  tic  vale  of  Goathland,  after  which  Jl  passes  along  | 


Newton-dale,  nearly  in  the  course  or  the  stream  railed 
Pickering  Beck,  to  the  town  of  Pickering.  This  railway 
has  a single  track,  and  was  formed  for  the  small  sum  of 
4400/.  per  mile  on  an  average.  Besides  passengers  and 
goods,  the  line  conveys  much  mineral  produce,  especially 
stone  from  the  quarries  of  the  Whitby  Stone  Company, 
which  are  connected  with  the  line  by  a short  branch  near 
the  tunnel.  A beautifully  illustrated  volume,  descriptive 
of  this  line  and  the  varied  scenery  through  which  it  passes, 
was  published  in  1830  by  Mr.  Belcher. 

The  York  and  North  Midland  Railway,  formed  under 
acts  passed  in  1830  and  1837,  and  completed  in  1840,  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a York  and  Leeds  line,  but  was 
modifieu  in  consequence  of  the  design  of  the  North  Mid- 
land Railway.  It  commences  within  the  city  of  York, 
passes  through  the  city  wall  through  an  archway  common 
to  this  ami  tile  Great  North  of  England  Railway,  which 
joins  it  outside  the  city,  and  then  proceeds  south  by  west 
to  Sherbum,  crossing  the  river  Wharfe  by  an  extensive 
bridge.  At  Sherburn  a branch  of  about  a mile  curves 
eastward  to  join  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway,  which  is 
now  leased,  but  is  about  to  be  purchased  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  company,  at  Milford,  144  miles  from  York, 
13.jr  miles  from  Leeds,  and  miles  from  Selby.  The 
main  line  proceeds  southward  under  the  Leeds  and  Selby 
Railway  by  a bridge,  and  south  of  the  point  of  intersection 
is  a second  branch  curving  north-eastward  towards  Selby. 

The  line  then  turns  south-west,  with  some  heavy  earth- 
works and  an  extensive  bridge  across  the  Aire,  and  eventu- 
ally joins  the  North  Midland  Railway  by  two  branches, 
one  of  which  crosses  the  Calder  and  turns  towards  Leeds, 
while  the  other  inclines  southward,  and  joins  the  North 
Midlaud  at  Altofts.  The  main  line,  which  is  remarkably 
level,  is  23^  uiiles  long,  and  the  branches  amount  to  about 
4 miles  more.  Besides  forming  a link  in  the  line  of  com- 
munication from  London  to  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh,  the 
southern  portion  of  this  line,  from  Milford  to  Altofts  and 
Methley,  forms  part  of  the  railway  connection  between 
Hull  and  the  west,  and  also  a better  though  somewhat 
longer  route  between  York  and  Leeds  than  that  by  the 
Leeds  and  Selby  Railway.  Branches  are  proposed  to 
Scarborough  and  the  Whitby  and  Pickering  Railway,  and 
also  to  Kuaresbo  rough  and  Harrogate. 

Manufactures. — In  its  industry,  as  well  as  in  other  re- 
spects, Yorkshire  is  an  exceedingly  varied  and  interesting 
portion  of  the  kingdom ; and  the  West  Riding  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  manufacturing  districts  in  England, 
comprising  important  seats  of  the  woollen,  cotton,  linen, 
iron,  and  hardware  and  cutlery  manufactures,  as  well  as 
considerable  quarries  and  mines.  Of  these  the  woollen 
manufacture  may  be  considered  the  great  staple  of  the 
district,  and  therefore  claims  a special  notice.  Cotton 
factories  have  been  established  at  Etisingwould,  and  also  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  West  Riding,  of  which  Lewis 
mentions  Wenslcy-dale  and  Masham.  ^ Flax-spinning,  as 
observed  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  his  * Statistical  Account  of 
the  British  Empire,’  vol.  pp.  157,  158  (second  edition',  is 
carried  on  to  a greater  extent  at  Leeds  than  anywhere  else 
in  England.  Extensive  iron-works,  which  formerly  en- 
joyed considerable  celebrity,  were  seated  at  Rotherham, 
and  there  are  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford ; 
but,  according  to  the  work  just  quoted,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal authority  for  this  part  of  the  article,  the  iron-works 
of  Yorkshire,  if  not  actually  declining,  are  making  but 
little  progress.  Their  total  produce  in  1830  was  estimated 
at  about  28,000  tons.  For  a further  notice  of  these  see 
Rotherham,  vol.  xx.,  p.  185,  and  Bradford,  vol.  v., 

. 318.  The  manufactures  of  hardware  and  cutlery  at 
heffield,  and  in  the  district  surrounding  that  town,  arc 
very  extensive,  and  in  some  departments  excel  those  of 
Birmingham.  In  cutlery  and  plated  goods  Sheffield  stands 
pre-eminent,  and  it  maintains  a high  reputation  in  other 
branches  of  manufactures,  which  are  noticed  under 
Sheffield,  vol.  xxi.,  pp.  366-368.  The  manufactures  of 
the  North  aud  East  Rulings  arc  of  comparatively  small 
importance,  and  even  the  mineral  productions  of  the 
county,  consisting  of  freestone,  limestone,  coal,  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  are  most  extensively  found  in  the  West  Riding. 
At  Wickersley,  about  four  miles  east  of  Rotherham, 
several  thousands  of  grindstones,  suitable  for  the  finer 
descriptions  of  cutlery,  are  made  for  the  use  of  the  Shef- 
field manufactures,  some  of  which  are  as  much  as  six  feet 
in  diameter.  The  coal,  which  forms  an  important  source 
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of  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  district,  is  found 
chiefly  iu  the  vicinity  of  Leeds,  Sheffield.  Bradford,  and 
Wakefield.  Alum-works  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
county,  first  at  Guiaborough,  and  more  recently  at  Whitby, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Thu  manufacturing  district  of  the  West  Riding  extends 
from  north  to  south  about  40  miles,  has  a mean  width  of 
about  20  miles,  and  includes  an  area  of  about  800  square 
miles,  comprising  the  hardware  as  well  as  the  clothing 
district.  The  clothing  district  commences  below  the  part 
of  the  county  which  bears  the  name  of  Craven,  and  ex- 
tends over  the  tract  which  comprises  the  towns  of  Leeds, 
Uradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  Wakefield.  In  the 
several  articles  on  those  towns  will  be  found  particulars  of 
the  respective  branches  of  which  they  mav  be  considered 
the  centres,  and  especially  under  Leki>s,  Bradford,  and 
Halifax,  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures are  treated’ at  length.  ‘Cloth  is,’  observes  Mr. 
M'Cuiloch,  * the  chief  article  manufactured  in  this  district, 
the  greater  part  being  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leeds,  Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  and  Saddlcwoilh.’  ‘Leeds, 
in  particular/  he  proceeds,  * is  the  grand  mart  for  coloured 
and  white  broadcloths.  The  former,  which  arc  usually 
called  mixed  cloths , are  made  wholly  of  dyed  wool.  The 
mixed-cloth  manufacturers  reside  partly  in  the  villages 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  Leeds  but  chiefly  at  Morley, 
Gildcrsome,  Adwalton.  Driglinglon,  Pudsey,  Farsley, 
Caiverley,  EccleshiH.  Idle,  Raildon,  Yeadon,  Guiseley, 
Kawden,  and  Ilorsforth.  in  or  bordering  upon  the  vale  of 
the  Aire,  principally  to  the  west  of  Leeds;  and  at  Hatley, 
Dewsbury,  Osset,  Horbury,  and  Kirkburton,  west  of  Wake- 
field, in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  (’alder.  Very  lew  mixed- 
cloth  manufacturers  are  to  be  found  to  the  east  and  north 
of  Leeds,  and  there  are  but  few  in  the  town  itself/  ' White 
cloth/  according  to  the  same  authority,  ' is  principally 
manufactured  at  Alverthorpe,  Osset,  Wirkheaton,  Dews- 
bury, Batley,  Birstal,  Ilopton,  Mirfield,  Ecclcshill,  Clock- 
hekton,  Howling,  and  Shipley,  a tract  of  countiy  forming 
an  oblique  belt  across  the  hills  that  separate  the  vale  of 
the  Calder  from  the  vale  of  the  Aire,  beginning  about  a 
mile  west  of  Wakefield,  leaving  Huddersfield  and  Brad- 
ford a little  to  the  left,  terminating  at  Shipley  on  the  Aire, 
and  not  coming  within  less  than  six  miles  of  Ia'cds  on  the 
right.’  Though  generally  distinct  from  each  other,  the 
districts  of  the  mixed  and  white  doth  occasionally,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  description,  run  into  each  other, 
especially  upon  their  southern  and  south-western  ex- 
tremities. Flannels  and  baizes  are  the  principal  articles 
made  about  Halifax,  and  the  chief  district  for  blankets 
and  flushing  lies  between  Leeds  and  Huddersfield.  Wor- 
sted-spinning is  largely  practised  at  Bradford,  where  also, 
as  well  as  at  Halifax  anil  Leeds,  stuffs  arc  manufactured. 
In  and  near  Huddersfield  are  marie  narrow  cloths;  and 
Saddleworth  produces  kerseymeres  and  broadcloths  nearly 
equal  to  those  of  the  west  of  England.  Wakefield  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  wool-market  and  the  skill  of  its 
cloth-dyers.  Near  Hatley  and  Dewsbury  are  establish- 
ments called  shoddy-nulls,  for  manufacturing  yam  from 
woollen  rags  and  refuse  goods,  of  which  considerable 
quantities  aie  imported.  A little  new  wool  is  usually 
added,  and  the  yam  is  made  into  a coarse  kind  of  dotn 
which  is  list'd  for  padding  and  similar  purposes.  From  the 
nature  of  its  manufactures,  consisting  of  baizes  flannels, 
kerseys,  and  broadcloths,  Rochdale  may,  though  situated 
in  Lancashire,  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  woollen 
district  of  Yorkshire. 

Though  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  exactly, 
M’Cuiloch  conceives  that  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
Yorkshire  form  fully  three-fourths  of  those  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  From  the  Returns  of  the  Factory  Inspectors 
it  appears  that  there  were,  in  1834,  1102  wooflcn  factories 
at  work  in  the  whole  of  England,  employing  Go, 461 
persons,  while  those  in  the  West  Riding  alone  amounted 
to  G01,  giving  employment  to  40,800  individuals.  Full 
accounts  of  the  great  cloth-halls  are  given  under  the  towns 
to  which  they  belong,  where  will  be  found  details  as  to 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  businew.  Much  cloth  is  how- 
ever produced  ami  sold  without  passing  through  the  halls. 
For  a long  period,  until  the  year  1818,  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  in  force,  under  the  name  of  Stumping 
Acts , for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud  in  the  measure- 
ment of  clotn,  and  from  the  year  1726  to  1813  annual 
returns  were  made  of  the  quantity  of  doth  milled  at  the 


several  fulling-mills  of  the  West  Riding.  In  the  first  of 
these  years  the  number  of  pieces  of  broad-cloth  amounted 
to  26,671,  and  it  increased  pretty  steadily  to  369,890  pieces 
in  the  latter  year,  containing  11,702,037  yards.  In  1738, 
the  first  year  for  which  the  return  embraces  narrow- 
cloths,  the  number  of  pieces  of  that  kind  was  14,495,  and 
iti  1813  it  had  increased  to  142,863,  the  length  of  which 
amounted  to  5,515,755  yards.  Since  the  close  of  the 
period  embraced  by  these  returns,  the  manufacture  has 
continued  to  increase,  with  even  greater  rapidity,  as  may 
be  ascertained  iVom  the  increase  in  the  number  of  factories 
and  in  the  imports  of  foreign  wool. 

Formerly  the  greater  proportion  of  the  woollen  goods 
produced  in  Yorkshire  consisted  of  the  coarser  kinds  of 
cloth  ; but  the  manufacture  has  been  so  greatly  improved 
that  Yorkshire  cloths  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  in- 
ferior to  those  of  other  districts,  while  the  finer  qualities 
of  cloth  made  in  the  West  Riding  arc  excellent.  Every 
branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture  is  at  the  present  time 
( 1843’.  in  a state  of  activity,  and  in  some  branches  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  a sufficient  supply  of  hands.  So  ex- 
tensive are  the  operations  of  some  of  the  principal  roaster- 
manufacturers,  that  one  house  alone,  at  Halifax,  gives 
employment  to  between  5000  and  6000  individuals,  of 
whom  nearly  one-half  are  engaged  in  the  various  factories 
belonging  to  the  firm,  while  others  perform  their  work  on 
their  own  premises  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 
The  extent  and  prosperity  of  the  manufactures  in  the 
West  Riding,  by  opening  markets  for  produce,  exercise  a 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  agriculture  ofthe  district. 

Agriculture. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  coun- 
ties in  an  agricultural  point  of  view ; but  from  its  great 
extent  and  the  variety  of  soils  and  difference  of  climates 
which  are  found  there,  it  is  absolutely  uecessary  to  treat  of 
its  subdivisions  or  Ridings  separately,  and  consider  them 
as  if  they  were  separate  counties.  We  shall  begin  with  the 
North  Riding,  which  extends  southward  IVom  that  portion 
of  the  county'  of  Durham  which  lies  to  the  north  of  it 
along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean  to  the 
river  Hartford,  which  forms  its  southern  boundary,  as  tar  as 
Stamford-bridge,  where  the  road  to  York  is  its  boundary- 
till  it  meets  the  Ouse  ; it  then  has  the  Ainsty  of  York  to 
the  south-west,  and  the  West  Riding  and  Westmoreland  to 
the  west.  'Die  length  of  the  Riding  from  east  to  west  is  83 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  47  miles : it  contains  about 
1 ,3(X),000  acres,  of  which  nearly  one-tlurd  are  uncultivated, 
or  at  least  were  so  at  the  Agricultural  Survey  in  1800. 
Some  part  of  this  bus  no  doubt  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion and  some  planted,  but  there  are  still  extensive  moors 
and  mountains,  which  are  scarcely  capable  of  much  im- 
provement. 

The  soil  on  the  const  is  mostly  a brownish  clay,  or  a 
loam  incumbent  on  a clay  or  on  freestone ; and  in  some 
valleys  west  of  Whitby  the  soil  is  a rich  deep  loam.  The 
soil  of  Cleveland  is  mostly  a fertile  clay  or  fine  red  sand, 
as  betwixt  Marskc  and  Worsall,  and  about  Irvington  and 
Crawthom.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kildale  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  deep  rich  loam.  The  surface  is  diversified 
with  hills,  and  there  me  very  few  level  fields.  Near  the 
Tees  in  the  valley  of  York  there  is  generally  a rich  gra- 
velly loam.  On  the  whole  it  mav  be  asserted  that  in  all 
the  valleys  and  on  the  lower  hills  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
mostly  fit  to  bear  good  crops  with  proper  management. 
The  extensive  tract  of  high  nills  called  the  Eastern  Moor- 
lands, which  occupy  a space  of  about  30  miles  by  15.  is 

Penetrated  by  many  cultivated  valleys  more  or  less  fertile. 

he  hills  are  covered  with  ling  where  the  freestone  does 
not  crop  out  and  present  a bare  rocky  top.  The  western 
moorlands  have  not  the  same  dreary  aspect,  but  are  covered 
with  green  pastures;  and  even  where  it  is  brown  with 
ling  there  are  sweet  graces  interspersed  with  it,  which  the 
cattle  and  sheep  soon  find  out.  The  farmhouses  are  not 
generally  so  conveniently  situated  for  the  occupation  of 
the  land  as  they  might  be,  but  arc  often  crowded  in  vil- 
lages at  a distance  from  the  fields.  Where  new  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  the  inclosures  of  common  lands, 
they  are  better  situated,  and  save  the  farmer  much  useless 
expense  in  the  carrying  home  of  his  crops  and  hauling 
manure  to  his  fields.  Large  haybarns  were  once  thought 
essential,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather ; but 
now  that  the  hay  is  mostly  stacked  in  the  meadows,  these 
are  no  longer  necessary;  fn<L  where  they  remain  they  only 
cause  ft  useless  expense  in  repairs,  When  a tenant'  hire* 
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ft  farm.  lu>  experts  to  find  the  buildings  in  good  repair,  and 
engage*  to  keep  them  so,  wlikh  condition  is  not  often 
strictly  ndhered  to.  The  cottages  lor  labourer*  are  small 
and  mean,  and  generally  consist  of  two  small  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  is  often  damp,  and  consequently  un- 
healthy. Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  farmer  a*  that  his 
labourer  should  be  comfortably  lodged,  and  have  a certain 
extent,  of  garde ii -ground  to  raise  vegetables  for  lus  family. 
He  will  not  then  be  tempted  to  steal  the  turnip*  and  cab- 
bages on  the  farm. 

The  farms  in  the  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  county,  are  of  every  imaginable  size,  from  50  to 
1000  acres  and  more.  It  is  generally  found  that  faims 
from  300  to  500  acres,  occupied  by  intelligent  tenants  with 
sufficient  capita),  are  the  best  cultivated,  and  give  the 
greatest  proportional  profit.  Small  farms  are  usually  occu- 
pied by  men  who  have  little  more  capital  than  their  stock, 
even  if  that  is  their  own,  free  from  debt,  and  consequently 
nave  not  the  means,  if  they  had  the  inclination,  to  bring 
their  farms  into  & high  state  of  cultivation  by  feeding  cattle 
and  purchasing  bones,  oil-cakes,  and  artificial  manures,  on 
which  high  farming  depends.  When  a farm  is  too  large,  it 
requires  too  great  a capital,  and  every  portion  cannot  so 
well  be  attended  to  by  the  l'anuer:  we  mean  those  which 
consist  chiefly  of  arable  land  ; for  very  extensive  pasture* 
are  more  easily  attended  to,  and  require  much  lew  labour. 
Most  Yorkshire  farms  have  extensive  pastures  attached  to 
them,  where  hones  and  cattle  are  bred,  for  which  the 
county  is  celebrated.  The  rent  of  land  is  moderate,  con- 
sidering it*  quality,  but  lease*  are  not  common,  except 
where  wastes  and  common*  have  been  inclosed,  and  tne 
tenants  have  undertaken  to  bring  them  into  regular  cul- 
tivation. In  the  leases  granted  there  are  frequently  many 
conditions  and  restrictions  which  arc  unnecessary  and  in- 
jurious to  the  tenant,  such  a*  not  to  plant  above  one  or 
two  acres  of  potatoes,  as  if  on  a well-managed  farm  pota- 
toes were  not  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  ; and  their 
introduction  into  the  regular  rotation  on  light  soils  would 
enable  the  tenant  to  pay  a better  rent.  If  there  must  be 
restrictions,  let  it  be  that  potatoes  shall  not  recur  above 
once  in  eight  or  ten  years  on  the  same  *pot.  The  exact 
rotation  of  crops  is  likewise  laid  down  in  some  leases,  which 
entirely  precludes  any  improvement,  and  takes  from  the 
farmer  the  strongest  incitement  to  cultivate  in  the  best 
manner.  It  presume*  that  the  agent  or  surveyor  who  lets 
the  farm  has  discovered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  good  farm- 
ing, which  reminds  one  of  a very  common  saying,  when  a 
farmer  ha*  failed,  that  it  was  not  his  fault,  for  he  farmed 
hi*  land  as  well  as  it  was  pos»ible ; by  which  was  meant 
that  he  followed  some  old  established  routine  without  de- 
viation, and  was  ruined  in  the  end. 

In  some  old  leases  there  is  a covenant  that  all  the  dung, 
ashes,  and  manure  produced  in  the  messuages  shall  be 
spread  on  the  pastures  and  meadow  grounds;  than  which 
there  cannot  be  a more  absurd  clause.  lame  is  almost  in- 
variably directed  to  be  put  on  the  land  in  a certain  pro- 
portion, whether  the  land  requires  it  or  not. 

Few  waggons  are  used  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  owing 
to  the  frequent  hills;  aud  single-horse  carts  are  found 
much  more  convenient  and  economical,  especially  where 
the  horses  are  strong  and  active. 

Threshing-machines  were  very  early  introduced  from 
Scotland,  and  there  is  scarcely  a farm  of  any  extent  which 
has  not  one : with  these  machines  the  labourers  undertake 
to  thresh  and  clean  oats  at  0 d.  the  quarter,  and  wheat  at 
Is.,  the  horses  being  supplied  them.  The  great  advantage 
of  having  a large  quantity  of  com  locked  up  at  once  in  a 
granary  and  ready  to  take  to  market,  and  not  lying  about 
on  a barn  floor  subject  to  daily  pilfering,  is  the  principal 
advantage  of  a machine.  It  also  leaves  less  corn  in  the 
straw,  when  properly  managed.  The  plouglis  are  mostly 
without  wheels,  and,  like  the  Scotch  ploughs,  are  univer- 
sally worked  with  two  horses  abreast,  unless  some  very  stiff 
soil  is  to  be  broken  up.  The  Cleveland  horses  are  very 
strong  and  active,  and  many  good  carriage-horses  are  bred 
from  Cleveland  mares  by  giving  them  a full  blood  horse. 

More  modem  and  complicated  implements,  such  as 
scarifiers,  drills,  and  horse-hoes,  are  used  by  gentlemen 
and  the  wealthier  farmers  ; and  every  new  improvement  is 
soon  introduced  and  tried.  At  much  hay  is  made  and  put 
into  ricks  in  the  field,  it  would  be  a loss  of  time,  in  the 
busy  period  of  haymaking,  if  it  were  loaded  on  carts  or 
waggons,  to  be  immediately  unloaded  on  the  rick ; it  is 


therefore  visually  diagged  along  the  ground  by  means  of  a 
wooden  frame  called  a hay-sweep,  which  is  drawn  by  two 
homes,  kept  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  which  collect 
and  drug,  us  on  a sledge,  a great  cock  of  hay,  and,  niter 
bringing  it  to  the  foot  of  the  rick,  leave  it  there  to  fetch 
another.  The  frame,  being  lifled  up,  slides  over  the  heap 
of  hay  ; and  the  horses  generally  trot  in  the  operation. 

On  an  average  of  farms,  the  gras*  land  is  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  farm,  and  the  arable  one-third ; in  the  drier 
portion*  of  the  Hiding,  as  in  Cleveland,  the  proportion  of 
arable  is  greater  ; as  you  approach  the  west,  it  is  less,  the 
climate  being  there  better  adapted  for  grass. 

In  ploughing  the  laud  the  piactice  used  to  be  to  gather 
it  in  high  ridges,  whether  the  subsoil  was  retentive  or 
porous.  Since  the  introduction  of  under-draining,  which 
however  is  not  sufficiently  general,  these  ridge*  have  been 
lowered  and  gradually  brought  to  a level,  being  reduced 
in  width  from  seven  yard*  to  three  or  four  yards. 

Clean  fallows  were  once  universal  on  all  the  heavy  soils, 
and  many  good  farmers  still  think  them  necessary*  to  keep 
clay  soils  clean  and  sweet.  Wherever  a useful  crop  can 
be  introduced  into  the  fallow  year*,  such  as  tare*  sown 
after  the  land  is  worked  in  autumn  after  harvest,  and  cut 
green  or  led  off  in  the  next  summer  in  time  to  allow  an- 
other cleaning  and  stirring  before  wheat  sowing,  this  is 
tjdven  advantage  of  by  industrious  cultivators.  On  the 
lighter  loams  turnips  have  entirely  superseded  clean  fal- 
lows, and  even  on  the  heaviest  fallows  do  nol  recur  so  fre- 
quently as  they  did  formerly,  seldom  sooner  than  after  an 
interval  of  six  year*.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  rotations  of  crops. 

The  most  common  rotation  on  heavy  loams  is,  fallow, 
wheat,  beans  and  peas  mixed,  oats,  which,  if  the  bean* 
and  peas  are  used  lor  fatting  cattle  and  not  sold,  is  a good 
rotation,  but  otherwise  too  exhausting.  The  hay  produced 
on  the  grass  land,  and  given  to  cattle  in  winter,  mnv  in 
some  measure  give  a sufficiency  of  clung  to  keep  the  faiul 
in  heart.  On  the  gravelly  loams  the  Norfolk  course  is 
commonly  adopted,  viz.  turnips,  barley,  clover,  or  grass 
seeds,  wheat.  Sometimes  pea*  take  the  place  of  the 
clover ; they  might  be  profitably  introduced  between  grass 
seeds  and  wheat,  as  this  last  doe*  not  give  so  good  crops 
after  rye-grass  as  after  clover;  and  tne  introduction  of 
peas  is  according  to  the  right  principle*  of  the  succession 
of  crops.  A curious  alternation  is  practised  by  some  on 
light  soil,  which  is,  turnips  and  barley,  the  turnips  led  off; 
and  it  seems  to  be  a very  profitable  course.  How  lung  it 
will  succeed  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine  ; but,  as 
with  wheat  and  beans  on  good  loams  in  Kent,  with  a care- 
ful destruction  of  weeds,  it  may  succeed  for  many  year*. 
If  the  turnip*  continue  good,  it  is  a very  profitable  course. 
The  only  manure  used  lor  the  turnips  is  lime  : bones  would 
be  better,  and  are  no  doubt  employed  by  the  best  farmers. 
The  manure  is  spared  for  thfigrass  land,  a most  prepos- 
terous arrangement.  In  the  very  rich  soils  of  Kyedalc- 
several  crops  of  oats  are  often  taken  in  succession  witli 
much  success;  but,  like  all  very  rich  soils,  they  will  do  so 
for  a time  only,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  heart  of  the  land, 
and  all  the  future  crops  for  generation*  to  ccine.  It  is 
literally  eating  up  the  capital,  which  should  produce  a 
good  interest  for  ever.  An  old  and  bad  course  on  heavy 
lands  is  still  occasionally  met  with  in  Cleveland,  which  is, 
fallow,  wheat,  oats,  and  clover  left  two  years:  by  merely 
transposing  the  two  last,  or  taking  oats  after  the  fallow  and 
wheat  after  the  clover,  the  same  crops  would  give  a greater 
return  and  leave  the  land  clean.  Oats  after  wheat  must 
fill  the  land  with  weeds,  and  the  clover  cannot  possibly 
thrive  in  foul  soil*. 

There  is  no  part  of  England  where  lime  is  so  much  used 
on  the  land  as  in  Yorkshire  ; but  however  advantageous 
this  may  be  on  some  soils,  it  must  evidently  be  thrown 
away  on  others,  if  it  does  not  do  harm  by  exciting  the  land 
to  bear  crops,  and  exhausting  it  of  its  natural  organic  com- 
ponents. On  land  which  lias  been  long  in  grass,  and  where 
the  soil  contains  little  calcareous  matter,  lime  is  extremely 
beneficial;  but  upon  poor  hungry  soils,  unless  a good 
dressing  of  rich  dung  be  given  at  the  same  time,  it  does 
more  harm  than  good.  Wheat  is  generally  sown  in  the 
fir*t  week  of  October,  although  some  continue  to  sow  It  in 
open  weather  till  March,  as  tne  turnip*  come  off,  and  have 
good  crops,  if  the  summer  be  not  too  wet. 

The  com,  when  not  mown,  is  reaped  with  the  sickle, 
generally  by  women ; the  men  seldom  reap,  but  tlrey  often 
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lie  up  the  sheaves,  one  roan  tying  for  three  women ; some-  | 
times  a boy  makes  t lie  bands  lor  him.  The  sheaves  are  j 
set  up  in  tens,  two  sheaves  being  turned  over  them  sis  a 
protection  from  the  wet.  In  rainy  weather  this  may  be 
advisable ; but  if  the  weather  is  fine,  it  is  much  better  to 
let  the  ears  have  the  advantage  of  the  sun  and  morning  I 
dews;  even  a lew  showers  will  not  hurt  the  corn  alter  it  is 
in  sheaf.  The  best  wheat  is  grown  in  Cleveland,  but  the 
crops  are  not  so  abundant  as  those  in  Uyedale,  where  the 
turni|»-svstem  is  more  general,  instead  of  fallows.  Much 
wheat  is  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  North  Hiding,  i 
chiefly  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  besides  what  sup- 
plies its  own  population;  but,  till  of  late  years,  oat  and  ! 
rye  meal  were  the  chief  food  of  the  labourers,  as  well  as  j 
nu  slin.that  is,  wheat  and  rye  sown  together,  which  makes  | 
good  wholesome  bread.  On  the  good  light  soils  as  much  j 
as  six  quarters  of  rye  per  acre  has  been  grown.  The  j 
barley  of  this  Hiding  is  not  particularly  fine,  nor  the  crops  ; 
large.  It  seems  as  if  the  land  was  better  suited  to  rye  and 
oats : the  reason  of  this  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  explain ; 
it  arises  probably  from  the  natural  texture  of  the  soil,  more 
than  from  its  composition,  'file  quantity  of  bailey  sown  is  usu- 
ally ten  pecks,  and  the  crop  averages  four  quarters  per  acre. 

ityedale  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  oats,  which  are  usually 
sown  on  the  turnip  land,  or  on  the  giass  land  when 
ploughed  up.  The  sort  is  generally  the  Friesland  oat, 
and  the  quantity  of  seed  is  fiom  four  to  five  bushels  per 
acre.  On  some  of  the  best  lands  they  sow  as  much  as 
eight  bushels,  which  appears  enormous,  and  probably 
diminishes  the  crop  by  weakening  the  stems,  which  grow 
too  elose.  The  idea  is,  that  on  good  land,  the  more  seed 
the  greater  crop,  which  is  by  no  means  a necessary  con- 
sequence. The  farmers  are  particular  in  getting  a change' 
of  seed  from  Holland  eveiy  four  or  five  years.  Oats  are 
sown  in  March  and  April,  the  earlier  the  better,  if  the 
weather  permits.  Eight  quarters  per  acre  is  an  average 
crop  in  Kyedale.  The  oats  are  threshed  out  soon  after 
harvest,  as  new*  oats  make  the  best  oat-meal,  to  which 
purpose  they  are  chiefly  applied.  A quarter  is  supposed 
to  weigh  twenty-four  si  ones,  and  is  often  sold  by  weight, 
instead  of  measure,  at  this  rate. 

Hape  is  sown  extensively  for  seed  on  the  best  lands, 
and  the  preparation  is  often  by  paring  and  burning  grass 
lands,  which  is  sure  to  secure  a crop.  The  seed  is  sow  n 
in  duly  or  August,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  or  trans- 
planted in  October.  Where  there  is  a great  breadth  of 
rape,  the  plants  ore  raised  in  Beed  beds,  and  transplanted 
with  the  plough.  A furrow  is  made  and  the  plants  are 
placed  a foot  apart,  leaning  on  the  furrow-slice  turned 
over ; when  the  plough  returns,  it  covers  the  roots,  and  the 
plants  stand  upright  : should  the  soil  be  very  loose,  a 
woman  treads  by  the  side  of  ever}’  plant  to  fix  it  ; a shower 
of  rain  renders  this  operation  superfluous.  Rape  is 
usually  ripe  in  July,  ami  Ihreshed  out  on  a cloth  in  the 
field,  by  which  much  shedding  of  the  seed  is  saved.  It 
should  lie  cut  before  the  pod  is  nuite  ripe.  These  thresh- 
ings are  a kind  of  festival,  like  hop-picking  in  hop 
countries,  and  draw  together  many  labourers  and  more 
idlers;  but  the  work  must  be  finished  rapidly  in  so  pre- 
carious a climate,  for  a wet  day  would  spoil  ail.  If  there 
is  much  seed,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  do  not  heat 
too  much  in  the  heap.  This  inconvenience  is  avoided 
where  the  rape  is  stacked  in  the  straw  for  some  time  before 
it  is  threshed ; but  then  it  must  he  very  carefully  handled 
in  the  stacking  and  carry  ing,  or  much  seed  wifi  be  shed 
and  lost.  When  it  is  in  stack,  the  outside  is  beaten  with 
poles,  a cloth  being  laid  under  the  part  which  is  beaten. 
This  beats  out  the  seeds;  they  would  otherwise  soon  be 
devoured  by  the  birds,  which  are  very  fond  of  them.  In 
canying  rape  a cloth  is  spread  over  four  poles,  one  at 
each  comer  of  the  waggon,  forming  a bag  to  catch  the 
seed  ; there  are  also  light  barrows  with  cloths  over  them, 
to  carry  the  sheaves  to  the  waggon  or  slack.  The  straw 
and  refuse  of  the  rape  is  excellent  fodder  for  the  cattle  in 
winter.  It  is  therefore  waste  to  bum  them  in  the  field,  ns 
some  do.  The  crop  usually  averages  the  same  ns  wheat : 
but  the  price  fluctuates  greatly.  To  be  a profitable  crop, 
it  should  not  bo  less  than  the  price  of  wheat. 

Turnips  used  to  be  sown  on  grass  land  pared  and  burnt, 
or  ploughed  two  or  three  times  alter  having  been  fed  off 
late  in  spring ; but  now  the  usual  cultivation  of  this  root 
on  the  Northumberland  plan  is  generally  adopted,  with  a 
very  careful  preparation  and  manuring 


Potatoes  are  become  a very  essential  crop  on  many 
farms,  ami  are  mostly  shipped  to  London,  where  they  fetch 
a good  price.  The  Yorkshire  reds  ate  a favourite  sort  in 
the  uiaikct.  The  sets  are  generally  cut ; but  it  is  found 
by  experience  that  a more  certain  crop  is  produced  by 
selecting  middle-sized  potatoes  and  planting  them  whole. 
Twenty  bushels  are  required  to  plant  an  acre  in  rows  at 
twenty-seven  inches  distance  and  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  Twenty  loads  of  good  dung  should  be  given  to 
the  land,  and  spread  in  the  furrows  when  the  sets  are  put 
in.  The  deeper  the  ground  has  been  stirred  the  better ; 
but  the  high  moulding  up  of  the  stems,  as  they  grow,  is 
not  found  so  advantageous  as  merely  stirring  the  inter- 
vals and  keeping  down  the  weeds.  The  produce  is  from 
200  to  3UU  bushels  per  acre ; *400  have  been  obtained,  but 
this  is  a very  great  crop. 

The  opinion  that  potatoes  greatly  exhaust  the  land  has 
led  some  proprietors  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  them  to 
any  extent ; but  if  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of  dung 
is  given  to  the  land,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  exhaustion, 
and  the  subsequent  crops,  which  should  be  spring  com, 
and  not  wheat,  and  clover  or  grass  seeds  after  this, 
will  show  no  diminution  of  fertility.  Potatoes  leave  the 
ground  too  loose  lor  wheat,  which  is  apt  to  be  thrown  out 
by  the  host : by  leaving  the  land  exposed  to  the  frost,  and 
sowing  in  spring,  it  will  be  both  rich  and  mellow*,  and  the 
spring  crop  and  young  clover  will  grow  well.  A farmer 
cannot  afford  to  have  a great  breadth  of  potatoes,  when 
eacti  acre  takes  15  to  20  tumbril  loads  of  dung.  Many 
experienced  men  think  that  Swedish  turnips  are  more 
valuable  &*  a crop,  and  raised  at  less  expense. 

A little  flax  is  still  sown,  but  not  in  tue  quantity  it  was 
once,  when  domestic  manufactures  had  not  yet  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  power  of  steam  and  machinery.  The  com- 
petition of  the  foreign  flax-grower  make*  this  branch  of 
agriculture  less  profitable  than  it  was  once.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  time  it  will  revive. 

A considerable  quantity  of  mustard  is  sown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  York,  which  is  ground  and  sold  as 
Durham  mustard. 

The  principal  part  of  the  North  Hiding  consists  of  grass 
lands,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  dairy,  which  is  but  poorly 
managed  in  the  vale  of  York  and  other  parts  of  the 
Hiding.  The  grass  lands  are  laid  down  in  high  broad 
ridges,  so  that  the  upper  part,  being  too  dry,  is  covered 
with  moss  and  poor  herbage,  and  the  low  intervals  are  full 
of  m»hcs  and  aquatic  plants,  a necessary  consequence  of 
this  mode  of  ridging.  They  are  thus  left,  when  they 
might  be  improved  by  cultivation,  partly  from  the  pro- 
hibition to  break  up  pastures,  and  partly  for  fear  of  the 
tithe-owner,  if  they  are  cultivated.  This  last  reason 
exists  no  longer,  and  a great  blessing  it  is  for  all  parties, 
for  although  the  fear  of  the  tithe-owner  was  often  a mere 
bugbear,  it  still  impeded  improvements. 

In  the  dales  of  the  Western  Moorlands  the  meadows  are 
more  carefully  managed.  The  weeds  are  eradicated,  and 
the  grass  is  regularly  manured  by  top-dressings.  This  is 
done  in  spring  or  autumn  ; in  the  last  case  the  pasture*  are 
not  fed  on  close  before  winter,  by  which  the  surface  might 
be  chilled  by  the  frost ; but  an  early  bite  in  spring  com- 
pensates the  loss  fully.  It  is  thought  by  some  dairymen 
that  the  butter  made  off  poor  pastures  is  firmer  and  keep* 
better  in  long  voyages,  than  where  the  pastures  are  very 
rich  and  the  glass  succulent.  This  however  is  contradicted 
by  the  quality  of  the  Dutch  and  Holstein  butter,  where 
the  pastures  are  very  rich.  Artificial  grasses  arc  sown 
chiefly  to  make  permanent  pastures.  They  cousist  chiefly 
of  white  clover,  trefoil,  rib  grass,  and  hay  seeds,  as  they 
are  called,  which  are  only  the  sweeping*  of  haylofts,  in 
which  some  seeds  of  the  early  grasses  may  be  ripe  and 
vegetate ; but  much  the  best  mode  is  that  of  collecting 
grnsg  seeds  by  hand,  and  sowing  them  in  just  proportions, 
to  produce  a good  sward.  If  these  cannot  be  readily 
obtained,  it  is  better  to  sow  some  perennial  rye  grass, 
about  two  bushels  per  acre.  In  making  liay,  in  the  West 
Moorlands,  where  this  is  done  in  a better  manner  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  Hiding,  the  grass  is  tedded  out  with  the 
hands,  by  which  it  is  better  divided ; it  is  turned  over,  as 
soon  as  the  top  is  dry,  with  the  rake  handle,  and  then 
raked  into  windrows,  'and  made  into  small  cocks,  called 
foot  cocks,  the  same  day.  After  the  dew  is  off  the  next 
day,  these  cocks  are  opened  to  the  sun  and  wind  ; this 
again  is  done  with  the  hands.  As  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently 
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dry  those  are  raked  together,  and  either  stacked  at  once,  the  pastures.  The  practice  of  making  im  horses  for  sale 
or,  if  there  is  a large  quantity,  and  the  weather  is  pre-  is  too  well  known  to  need  a description.  Yorkshire 
carious,  they  are  collected  into  large  cocks,  where  they  dealers  are  notorious  for  their  art  in  hiding  natural  defects 
slightly  heat,  before  they  are  carried  to  the  stack;  but  in  horses;  but  as  this  is  well  known,  every  purchaser  takes 
this  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  hs  some  of  the  bottom  his  precautions,  and  has  good  advice  if  he  is  not  skilled 
of  the  cock  is  always  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  himself : if  he  is  ignorant  and  conceited,  he  will  probably 
moisture  rising- from  the  ground ; besides,  being  considered  be  taken  in  and  then  laughed  Rt.  Yorkshire  pigs  and 
as  safe  in  these  cocks,  it  is  often  left  too  long  in  the  field,  hams  are  celebrated,  but  it  is  not  in  this  portion  of  the 
and  sometimes  no  sufficient  interval  of  dry  weather  occurs  county  that  they  are  the  best.  We  will  notice  them  in 
to  stack  them  in  good  order.  The  dairy  and  fatting  cattle  the  other  Ridings. 

and  sheep  are  usually  sent  to  the  pastures  about  the  12th  The  markets  and  fairs  in  the  North  Riding  arc  as  fol- 
of  May,  till  October,  when  they  are  removed  to  the  after-  lows: — Askrigg,  Thursday,  May  11,  first  Thursday  in  June, 
gra-s,  or  log,  as  it  is  called  ; the  pastures  are  then  stocked  Oct.  28,  29  (cattle  and  sheep);  Bcdale,  Tuesday,  Easter 
"'ill*  lean  shorn  sheep,  and  kept  bare  all  winter — a very  Tuesday,  Whitsun  Tuesday,  July  5 and  (I  (cattle),  October 
bad  practice,  which  impoverishes  the  land  and  encourages  10  and  11  (cattle),  Tuesday  fee’ll night  before  Christinas 
moss.  All  pastures  should  be  mown  once  at  least  in  (cattle);  Brompton,  November  12  (swine  and  horses); 
three  or  four  years,  to  improve  the  grass  and  destroy  tank  C’oxwould,  August  25  (cattle  and  sheep) ; Easingwould, 
weeds.  Friday,  July  5 and  September  25  (cattle)  ; Egton,  Tuesday 

There  was  once  a fair  proportion  of  timber-trees  both  before  February  15,  Tuesday  before  May  II,  September  4, 
in  the  woods  and  hedge  rows  of  this  Riding;  but  they  Tuesday  before  November  22  (cattle ; ; Guisborough,  Tucs- 
have  been  much  thinned,  and  at  present  tuc  quantity  day,  thud  Monday  and  Tuesday  atler  April  11  (cattle,, 
is  inconsiderable,  as  well  as  their  size.  Ash  still  abounds  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week  (cattle),  August  20  (cattle), 
in  the  dairy  districts,  being  useful  for  butter  firkins  and  September  19  and  20,  and  first  Monday  alter  November 
other  dairy  implements  which  require  a white  wood.  11  (cattle);  Hawes,  Tuesday,  Whit-Tuesday  and  Septem- 

The  short-homed  breed  of  cattle  is  the  prevailing  sort  her  28  (cattle) ; Helmslev  Black  Moor,  Saturday,  Saturday 
all  over  Yorkshire,  and  of  this  there  are  some  varieties,  before  Palm  Sunday  (cattle),  Saturday  before  Whit-Sunday 
Those  of  Cleveland  and  the  vale  of  York  arc  known  l>y  (sheep),  October  10  (cattle  and  horses  and  a great  ram 
the  name  of  the  Tees-watcr  breed,  and  in  England  are  show.),  October  11  (sheen);  Leyboum,  Friday,  second 
called  the  Holdernoss  breed.  They  originally  came  over  Fridays  in  February,  May,  October,  and  December; 
from  Holland,  and  are  very  profitable  where  the  pasture  is  Malton  (New),  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  Monday  and  Satur- 
rich  ; but  on  poorer  land  they  soon  degenerate.  Oxen  are  day  before  Palm-Sunday,  Saturday  before  Whitsuntide, 
fatted  to  a great  size,  and  seldom  Used  for  draught.  In  July  15,  October  10,  11,  and  12;  Masha  in,  Wednesday, 
the  West  Moorlands  the  cattle  are  smaller,  ami  on  the  September  17,  18,  and  19  (cattle);  Middlcham,  Monday, 
borders  of  the  West  Riding  and  Westmoreland  the  long-  November  G and  7 (cattle;;  Northallerton,  Wednesday, 
horned  breed  is  veqr  common.  A cross  of  the  two  breeds  February  14,  May  15,  September  5 and  G.  October  3 and 
has  been  praised  by  some,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  4 (cattle),  second  Wednesday  in  October  (cheese); 
very  good  could  he  produced  by  it  beyond  the  first  pro-  Pickering,  Monday,  September  24{cattle) ; Reetli,  Fri- 
geny  between  them.  It  would  not  he  advisable  to  rear  a day  before  Palm  Sunday,  Friday  se  nnight  before  May 
bull  of  the  cross,  however  he  might  appear  well  shaped ; 13,  Friday  before  August  24,  I lid  ay  sennight  beforo 
the  continued  cross  will  invarialdy  introduce  defective  November  22;  Richmond,  Saturday,  Saturday  before 
points.  Many  heifers  and  cows  of  the  Tees-watcr  breed  Palm  Sunday,  first  Saturday  in  July,  September  14 
are  sent  to  the  dairymen  in  London.  They  suit  them,  by  (cattle) ; Scarborough,  Thursday  amt  Saturxlay,  Holy 
bearing  close  confinement  well;  giving  much  milk,  at-  Thursday;  Seamcr,  July  15  (cattle,  sheep,  &e.) ; Stam- 
though  not  so  rich  in  cream  as  some  of  the  smaller  breeds,  ford  Bridge,  December  1 (cattle,  &c.) ; Stokesley,  Salur- 
A fine  heifer  with  a calf  by  her  side,  or  ready  to  calve,  day,  Saturday  before  Trinity  Sunday  (cattle);  Thirek, 
will  fetch  20/.  or  more,  which  pays  well  for  her  rearing.  Monday,  Shrove  Monday,  April  5,  August  5,  October  28 
Yorkshire  cows  have  a great  flow’  of  milk,  and  sometimes  and  29,  Tuesday  after  December  1 1 (cattle,  &c.)  ; Tollerton, 
it  is  difficult  to  dry  the  old  milk  in  proper  time  before  August  2U (cattle) ; Tope !i fie,  July  17  (cattle),  18  (sheep); 
calving,  or  when  they  are  put  up  to  fatten.  Saltpetre  given  Whitby,  Saturday,  September  G,  November  22;  Yarni, 
to  cows,  an  ounce  or  more  at  a time,  filler  bleeding  them,  Thursday,  Thursday  before  April  5,  Holy  Thursday,  August 
seems  the  most  efficacious  remedy,  and  soon  diminishes  2,  October  19  (cattle),  October  20  (horses), 
the  milk.  They  should  at  first  he  milked  only  once  a day,  Many  of  the  observ  ations  marie  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
leaving  some  milk  in  the  udder  at  each  milking ; and  they  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
should  only  be  relieved  when  the  milk  seems  to  aecumu-  whole  county,  and  consequently  need  not  be  repeated  : we 
late,  and  might  cause  inflammation  in  the  udder.  shall  only  notice  those  points  which  are  peculiar  to  each 

The  old  Tees-water  breed  of  sheep  is  large  and  coarse,  Riding,  and  begin  with  the  East  Riding.  This  Riding  ex- 
feeding  to  301bs.  and  even  40lbs.  per  quarter  at  three  tends  along  the  German  Ocean,  from  the  river  Hartford, 
years  old,  and  producing  lOlhs.  or  1 litis,  of  wool;  but  southward  to  the  Humber,  having  part  of  the  North 

the  breed  has  been  much  improved  by  crosses  from  the  Riding  and  the  Ainsty  of  York  to  the  north  and  west,  and 

Dishley  breed.  The  wool  and  carcass  have  both  been  the  West  Riding  to  the  south-west.  The  length  of  this 
much  improved  by  it.  The  sheep  on  the  Western  Moor-  Riding  from  the  south-east  to  north-west  is  52  miles,  and 
hinds  arc  horned,  with  grey  faces  and  legs;  and  many  of  from  south-west  to  north-east  42  miles,  containing  above 
them  have  a black  snot  on  the  back  of  the  neck:  tneir  800, 000  acres,  mostly  cultivated.  The  high  hills  called 
wool  is  coarse.  The  breed  of  horses  all  over  Yorkshire  is  the  Wolds  are  cold  and  bleak,  from  their  exposure  and 
well  known  and  highly  appreciated.  In  no  county  arc  so  want  of  shelter  ; but  they  are  healthy,  and  form  strong 
many  valuable  horses  bred,  especially  carriage-horses  and  robust  constitutions ; and  although  the  winters  and  springs 
hunters,  which  fetch  great  prices.  For  carriage-horses,  are  cold,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  crops  generally  Abun- 
Clcveland  bays  are  in  high  repute  when  they  have  some  dant,  especially  in  very  dry  seasons.  There  is  a moisture 

blood.  In  the  dales  of  the  P.aMern  Moorlands  and  on  the  arising  from  the  chalky  subsoil  which  is  very  favourable  to 

coast  many  useful  horses  arc  bred,  of  a moderate  size  and  vegetation.  The  Wolds,  however  suited  to  pastures  and 
very  compact,  which  suit  the  manufacturing  districts,  spring  com,  produce  no  good  wheat : the  crops  of  this 
They  are  often  a cross  of  the  Scotch  galloway  and  the  grain,  when  attempted,  are  small,  and  the  sample  of  the 
larger  Yorkshire  horse.  Some  large  farmers  buy  colts  corn  coarse  and  thick  skinned.  In  Holdemess,  on  the 
three  years  old,  and  work  them  moderately  till  tncy  nre  contrary,  where  the  land  is  sheltered  anil  the  soil  fertile, 
six,  when  they  are  sold  for  carriage-horses  or  for  the  abundant  crops  of  excellent  wheat  are  raised,  and  the  flat 
saddle : by  this  means  they  often  have  all  the  work  done  rich  pastures  along  the  Humber  are  equally  remarkable  for 
for  little  or  nothing,  the  improved  price  paying  for  the  good  grass.  The  climate  on  a level  with  the  sea  is  much 
keep  of  the  horse.  Mares  are  used  very  generally  for  milder. 

farm  work,  and  are  made  to  give  foals  every  year.  They  Howdenshire,  with  Ouse  and  Derwent,  which  district 
are  worked  till  a few  weeks  before  foaling,  and  again  a comprises  all  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Weightou 
few  weeks  alter,  the  foal  oflen  following  uie  team  or  the  and  York  road,  and  west  of  the  Wei  gilt  on  and  South  Cave 
plough  when  of  sufficient  age.  They  generally  drop  in  road,  being  situated  inland,  and  sheltered  by  the  Wolds 
May,  and  arc  weaned  in  October,  when  they  can  live  in  from  the  north-east,  have  an  earlier  climate  than  the  dis- 
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trlcts  nearer  the  sea,  although  the  frost  and  snow  are  of! 
more  continuance  in  winter.  The  sea  air  tends  to  keep  a ! 
more  regular  temperature,  cooling  the  summer  heats,  and 
moderating  the  cold  frosty  winds  in  winter.  Chalk  forms 
a principal  portion  of  the  substratum  of  the  southern  part 
ot  the  island.  b»it  disappears,  in  a bold  lofty  front  to  the 
north  of  this  Riding.  It  occupied  a great  portion  of  the 
centre  of  this  Riding  from  the  Humber  to  Flamborough 
Head. 

The  soil  of  the  Wolds  is  a light  friable  calcareous  loam 
over  a chalk  nibble,  which  covers  the  solid  mass  of  chalk. 
There  are  flints  in  the  soil,  but  not  of  such  a size  and  in 
such  quantities  as  in  other  chalk  districts  in  the  south.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Humber  there  arc  above  14,000  acres  of 
warp  land,  a stiff  clay  of  extraordinary  fertility.  [Warp- 
ing.] A certain  proportion  of  fine  sand  in  the  warp  is 
essential  to  its  greatest  fertility.  Sunk  Island,  now  a most 
fertile  spot,  was  once  a mere  sand-bank  in  the  Humber. 

It  now  contains  4700  acres  of  fertile  land  ; a chapel  has 
been  erected  upon  it,  and  the  embankments  are  gradually 
increasing.  It  is  now  a part  of  the  coast,  although  ships 
once  used  to  sail  round  it.  To  make  up  for  this  increase 
of  land,  the  sea  has  gradually  carried  away  whole  villages 
and  farms  along  the  eastern  coast  from  Bridlington  Bay  to 
the  Spurn  Point,  a distance  of  37  miles. 

A large  tract  of  poor  sandy  land  extends  in  a north-west 
direction  from  South  Cave  nearly  to  York.  Parallel  to 
this  and  along  the  Ouse  lies  a tract  of  a very  fertile  allu- 
vial soil,  fit  for  any  kind  of  agricultural  produce.  In  the 
vale  of  Derwent  tne  soil  varies  greatly.  The  East  Riding 
is  very  well  watered  ; the  Derwent,  being  navigable  from 
its  junction  with  the  Ouse  to  Mai  ton,  greatly  facilitates 
its  communications.  The  railway  lately  made  from  Hull 
to  York  is  a great  advantage  to  trade,  although  the  Ouse 
forms  a ready  communication  for  heavy  goods  from  York 
to  the  Humber.  There  are  several  smaller  rivers,  but  not 
so  navigable. 

The  farms  in  the  East  Riding  are  of  considerable  extent,  | 
and  so  are  the  estates.  The  farmhouses  are  comfortable,  | 
except  in  the  Wolds,  where  they  are  of  a very  inferior  kind, ! 
excepting  those  which  have  been  erected  within  a few 
years  by  judicious  landlords ; but  the  application  of  fancy 
styles,  such  as  the  Gothic  or  Elizabethan,  to  farmhouses 
and  labourers’  cottages,  justly  exposes  the  proprietors  to 
ridicule,  being  quite  incongruous.  The  labourers'  cottages 
are  generally  comfortable,  and  chalk  is  a cheap  material 
to  build  them  with,  besides  being  dry  and  wholesome. 

Leases  are  not  generally  granted,  out  a tenant  who  pays 
his  rent  and  cultivates  well  is  seldom  turned  out.  In  very 
fertile  soils  this  may  be  of  less  consequence  ; but  no  in- 
ferior soil  was  ever  permanently  improved  without  the 
security  of  a lease.  Agreements  in  writing  with  special 
conditions  are  very  general,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes 
arising  from  verbal  agreements.  The  rotations  and  suc- 
cession of  crops  in  the  East  Riding  are  similar  on  similar 
soils  to  those  in  the  North  Riding,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  The  wheat  is  usually  mown  with  a cradle- 
scythe.  The  produce  on  the  best  soils  is  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  per  acre  ; sometimes  considerably  more. 

Tnere  is  a peculiarity  in  the  harvesting  of  oats  in  this 
Riding,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  oats  are  cut  by  the 
sickle,  as  wheat  is  elsewhere  : the  sheaves  are  tied  loosely 
very  near  to  the  com,  and  the  butts  are  spread  out  and  set 
singly  and  upright  ; so  that  the  wind  readily  finds  access 
to  dry  them.  Some  time  after  a fresh  band  is  made,  and 
the  first  sheaf  is  tied  round  the  middle,  while  the  upper 
band  is  loosened  ; this  serves  to  bind  the  next  sheaf,  and 
so  on.  There  is  a little  extra  labour  in  this  mode  of  tying, 
but  it  is  well  repaid  in  a moist  climate  by  the  condition  in 
which  the  oats  thus  treated  are  stacked,  and  by  the  good- 
ne-w  of  the  straw,  which  otherwise  often  acquires  a musty 
ta>te  in  the  stack,  even  if  the  oats  are  not  injured. 

Beans  are  a profitable  Imp  in  the  heavy  soils  of  this  I 
Riding.  The  old  rotation  used  to  be,  fallow,  wheat,  beans ; j 
and  where  sufficient  manure  could  be  obtained  from  the 
stock  fed  on  the  grass  land  and  on  hay  in  winlcr.it  was 
not  unprofitable.  The  fallows  were  well  worked,  manured,  j 
and  limed,  and  the  crops  were  good,  while  the  land  was  ‘ 
improving ; but  a better  practice  has  succeeded,  which  is,  1 
to  take  the  beans  first,  plant  or  drill  them  in  wide  rows, ' 
and  horse-hoe  them  repeatedly.  No  crop  pays  better  on 
heavy  land  for  manure  ami  lime,  and  the  wheat  sown  iin-  ! 
mediately  after  is  generally  good.  If  the  beans  are  kept  j 


very  clean,  the  fallow  becomes  unnecessary,  and  may  be 
deferred  until  the  state  of  the  land  absolutely  requires  it. 
This  improved  practice  however  is  by  no  moans  generally 
adopted  : and  in  some  of  the  richer  soils  in  Uowdenshiru 
bean*  are  still  sown  thick  and  broadcast,  so  that  hoeing 
them  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  crop  is  often  choked 
with  sow-thistle  and  other  rank  weeds,  which  abound  in 
such  soils.  No  wheat  can  be  expected  alter  such  a crop, 
and  a fallow  is  indispensable.  Spring  tares  are  sometimes 
sown  with  the  beans,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a bushel  to 
three  ami  a half  of  beans.  The  seeds  are  easily  separated 
by  the  sieve  when  threshed.  This  mixture  is  good  when 
beans  are  sown  to  be  cut  up  preen,  to  give  the  pigs  and 
cattle ; a very  excellent  practice,  which  ought  to  be  more 
common  on  heavy  soils.  The  weeds  then  are  choked,  and 
have  no  time  to  npen  their  seeds,  and  the  ground  may  be 
admirably  prepared  for  wheat  by  a bastard  fallow,  as  it  is 
usually  called. 

Rape  is  extensively  grown  in  Holderness  lioth  for  sheep 
feed  and  for  seed  : m the  first  case  it  is  generally  suc- 
ceeded by  wheat ; in  the  latter,  by  oats.  The  time  of  sow- 
ing is  about  the  middle  of  June ; the  quantity  of  seed  half 
a peck  per  acre.  Rape  and  cole  seed  arc  often  con- 
founded, out  the  rape  sheots  up  straight  stems,  and  is 
better  calculated  to  be  fed  off:  the  cole-seed  makes  the 
best  oil  at  the  mill.  If  rape  be  sown  early  in  spring,  it  will 
seed  the  same  year : cole  is  a decided  biennial.  About 
Hedon,  Patrington,  Sunk  Island,  and  other  rich  warp- 
lands,  much  cole-seed  and  rape-seed  are  raised,  which 
are  sent  to  the  oil-mills  at  Hull.  On  breaking  up  the 
sheep-walks  on  the  Wolds  rape  is  often  successfully 
rown ; but  it  may  be  doubted  if  so  exhausting  a crop 
e not  too  much  for  thin  poor  lands  which  have  only 
the  temporary  richness  produced  by  the  rods  of  grasses, 
and  are  readily  exhausted.  The  organic  mnltcr  cannot 
well  be  restored  by  manure  from  the  distance  of  the  Wold 
pastures  from  the  homesteads  and  villages. 

Sainfoin  has  been  introduced  wherever  the  subsoil  in 
chalk,  where  it  is  an  invaluable  plant.  The  mode  of  cul- 
tivating sainfoin  has  been  ftilly  given  in  Surrky — Agri- 
culture of%  to  which  we  refer.  Potatoes  are  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Holderness  and  Howdenshire.  Those 
grown  upon  the  warp  lands  are  preferred  in  the  London 
market  to  those  grown  on  the  sandy  soils.  The  best  sorts 
have  been  long  known  by  the  names  of  Red-nose  kidney. 
Flat  white,  Purple  kidney,  and  Cape  kidney ; the  Green 
top  and  Ox  noble  are  very  productive,  hut  better  suited  to 
feed  cattle  with  than  for  the  table.  They  are  cultivated,  as 
we  described,  in  the  North  Riding. 

Swedish  turnips,  cabbage*,  and  carrots  are  grown  in  the 
soils  which  suit  them,  with  much  advantage  for  feeding 
cattle  and  sheep  in  winter. 

Buckwheat  is  advantageously  grown  in  the  sandy  soils : 
it  is  sown  in  June  and  reaped  in  October:  it  draws  little 
from  the  soil,  and  is  an  excellent  smothcrer  of  weeds,  wliich 
makes  it  a good  preparation  for  turnips. 

In  the  East  Riding  the  proportion  of  grass  land  on  Ihe 
farms  is  much  less  than  in  the  other  Ridings.  Most  of  the 
pastures  have  been  ploughed  up,  even  on  the  Wolds  ; and 
those  only  which  lie  low  along  the  rivers  have  been  left  as 
permanent  meadows.  The  salt-marshes  along  the  sea  are 
very  useful,  especially  to  recover  horses  which  have  been 
over-worked  : sheep  likewise  get  fat  on  them  after  a time, 
the  first  effect  of  the  salt  pasture  being  to  purge  them  : but 
once  recovered  from  this  salutary  preparation,  they  fatten 
rapidly. 

There  is  but  little  timber  in  this  Riding,  cither  in  woods 
or  hedge-rows.  The  Wolds  are  naturally  quite  bare  of 
trees,  and  in  the  rich  alluvial  soils  the  tenants  and  pro- 

firietors  have  generally  been  wise  enough  not  to  plant  the 
iedge-ro\vs.  Some  plantations  have  been  formed  on  the 
Wolds,  hut  they  contain  little  useful  timber. 

Draining,  on  a very  extensive  scale,  has  been  done  in 
Holderness  and  other  flat  and  low  pails  of  the  Riding,  by 
which  low  and  marshy  grounds  have  been  rendered  fertile. 
Works  have  been  erected  at  great  expense  under  the  au- 
thority of  several  acts  of  parliament,  from  1762  to  the 
present  day.  In  1811  the  sum  expended  on  the  drainage 
of  two  levels,  the  one  extending  from  Fosten  to  Bamiston, 
ami  containing  2136  acres,  anu  the  other  from  the  same 
point  to  Wincolmlee  near  Hull,  containing  10,432  acres, 
amounted  already  to  135,000/.,  the  interest  of  which  was 
barely  repaid  by  the  improved  value  of  the  land  drained. 
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This  implies  some  want  of  care  and  economy  in  the  com- 
missioners, and  somethin?  like  jobbing  in  the  contractors. 
The  drainage  of  10,000  acres,  called  the  Hertford  and  Der- 
went drainage,  part  of  which  is  in  the  East  Riding,  cost 
41,012/.,  or  about  4/.  per  acre  only.  This  pays  the  pro- 
prietors 21  per  cent,  on  their  outlay.  Other  less  extensive 
drainages  have  been  executed,  much  to  the  improvement 
of  the  country. 

Near  the  sea-coast  wrrek  or  sea- weed  is  very  extensively 
used  for  manure  ; and  alter  a storm  the  farmers’  carts  may 
be  seen  busily  employed  at  low  water  to  collect  it.  It  is 
laid  iu  heaps  where  it  soon  ferments,  and,  as  soon  os  is 
convenient,  is  carried  on  the  land;  if  left  to  rot.  it  would 
waste  aw  ay  and  be  of  little  use.  The  fresher  it  is  carried 
on  the  land  the  better.  It  is  excellent  for  turnips.  Rones 
are  now  extensively  used  on  the  lighter  soils,  and  many 
cargoes  are  annually  imported  from  the  Continent  into  the 
port  of  Hull  for  this  sole  purpose. 

Ilolderness  cattle  have  been  mentioned  before,  and 
scarcely  any  other  breed  is  found  in  the  East  Riding. 
They  are  evidently  of  Dutch  origin,  perhaps  through  Hol- 
slein,  where  they  nave  also  been  introduced  from  Holland. 
When  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  the 
heifers,  they  are  a finer  race  than  the  Dutch,  with  less 
bone  and  better  proportions ; whether  the  quantity  of  milk 
is  increased,  is  not  quite  so  sure  ; but  the  fatting  qualities 
certainly  are,  which  are  of  more  importance  in  a district 
where  breeding  and  fatting  stock  is  generally  preferred  to 
dairying. 

On  the  rich  pastures  the  improved  Leicester  breed  of 
sheep  is  found  the  most  profitable  ; on  the  Wolds  the 
Soatn-dowiw  have  been  introduced  with  great  success  : 
crosses  have  been  attempted,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  pure 
breeds  pay  best  for  their  food. 

No  pail  of  England  produces  so  fine  and  valuable 
horses  as  the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  We 
have  mentioned  the  Cleveland  bays.  The  introduction  of 
full  blood  into  this  breed  has  produced  some  clever  hunters, 
which  have  been  sold  at  high  prices ; hut  lor  the  carriage 
many  still  prefer  the  pure  Cleveland  bays  without  a cross. 
They  are  compact,  hardy,  and  of  good  courage,  and  can 
stand  a hard  day’s  work  better  than  the  half-bred  horses, 
which  require  much  good  grooming.  Another  cross 
which  has  been  attempted,  and  which  must  be  altogether 
reprobated,  is  that  with  the  large  Lincolnshire  hairy-legged 
cart-horse.  This  is  quite  incongruous,  destroying  the  very 
point  in  which  the  Cleveland  hays  excel,  which  is  the  ab- 
sence of  hair  from  the  legs,  and  ihe  neat  clean  look  which 
the  jet  black,  shining,  and  smooth  appearance  of  the  skin 
on  the  fetlocks  gives  them.  The  agricultural  labourers 
nre  well  off  in  general  in  the  East  Riding : they  often 
board  with  the  farmers,  and  are  at  work  early  and  late. 
When  their  wages  tempt  labourers  from  other  counties  to 
seek  work  here,  they  soon  find  that  they  have  not  so 
easy  a life  as  they  imagined,  and  few  men  of  other  coun- 
ties can  compete  with  the  Yorkshiieman  in  task-work. 
The  abundance  of  fuel  iu  most  districts  is  a great  advan- 
tage to  the  poor. 

The  following  are  the  fairs  in  the  East  Riding : — Ald- 
fa-ough.  Sept.  4 ; Beverley,  Thur.  before  Feb.  20,  Holy 
Thur,,  July  5,  Nov.  5,  Weu.  before  April  C,  or  on  the  6th, 
Wed.  before  May  13,  or  on  the  13th,  Wed.  before  Sept. 
.14,  or  on  the  14th,  Wed.  before  Dec.  25 ; Brandes-burton, 
May  15 ; Bridlington,  Mon.  bcf.  Whit-Sunday,  Oct.  21  ; 
lledon,  Feb.  14,  Aug.  *2,  Sept.  2G,  Nov.  17  (a  market  for  fat 
•cattle  every  alternate  Monday;;  Hornsea,  Aug.  12,  Dec. 
17  ; Howden,2nd  Tues.  after  Jan.  II,  Tues.  before  April  5, 
2nd  Tues.  after  July  11,  Oct.  2 (a  great  fair  for  horses); 
Hull,  Oct.  11  (horses);  Hunmanby,  May  G.  Oct.  29;  Kil- 
Jiam,  Aug.  21,  Nov.  12  ; Little  Driffield,  Easter-Monday, 
"Whit-Monday,  Aug.  2G,  Sept.  19 ; N.  Driffield.  May  4 ; 
North  Trodington,  July  10,  Oct.  2;  Patrington,  March 
28,  July  18,  Dec.  6;  Pocklington,  March  7 (if  leap-year, 
"March  6),  May  G,  Aug.  5,  Nov.  8 (large  fairs  for  sheep 
and  cattle);  South  Cave,  Trinity  Monday;  Stamford 
^Bridge, Dec.  1 (large  fair  for  Scotch  cattle);  Weighton 
{Market),  May  14,  Sept.  25  (one  of  the  largest  sheep-fairs 
in  the  north  of  England''. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  but,  from  its  numerous  rivers  and 
canals,  has  a free  intercourse  with  the  east  and  west  coasts. 
On  the  east  it  has  the  Ainsty  of  York  and  the  East  Riding, 
Xroui  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Ouse,  'flic  coun- 
P.  C„  No.  17GG. 


| ties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby  nre  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
west  we  those  of  Lancashire,  Chester,  and  Westmoreland. 
I The  North  Hiding  forms  its  northern  boundary.  It  is  Jfc"i 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  48  from  north  to  south,  and 
contains  about  1,500,000  acres  of  land. 

In  so  great  an  extent  the  soil  and  climate  naturally 
vary.  It  is  in  geuoral  dry  and  healthy.  Hie  eastern  and 
northern  portions  are  similar  to  the  Ridings  so  situated, 
while  the  west  partakes  of  the  moist  and  hilly  nature  of  the 
counties  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  We  have  entered  so 
fully  on  the  agriculture  of  the  North  and  East  Riding,  that 
we  shall  only  observe  that  a great  part  of  the  West  Riding 
is  in  pasture,  the  arable  land  being  chiefly  found  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  portion,  where  it  is  cultivated  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  adjoining  Ridings.  An  ela- 
borate account  of  the  West  Riding  was  drawn  up  from  Uie 
original  survey  made  in  1793  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Brown  of  Markle,  to  which  we  must  refer 
for  particulars. 

As  grazing  is  well  understood  in  this  Riding,  much  cattle 
is  purchased  to  be  fatted  here,  but  not  many  are  bred ; con- 
sequently a much  greater  variety  may  be  observed  in  the 
stock  than  in  the  other  Ridings.  The  manufactures,  which 
have  rapidly  sprung  up,  and  cause  a great  demand  lor 
butcher’s  meat,  are  a great  encouragement  to  the  grazier. 
The  grass  will  nearly  fatten  an  ox  in  summer,  which  for- 
merly would  have  been  considered  as  quite  ripe  for  the 
butcher ; but  with  the  addition  of  turnips  and  hay  in  au- 
tumn they  are  made  very  fat,  especially  with  the  help  of 
linseed  cakes,  which  is  sometimes  succeeded  by  oatmeal 
and  hay  for  the  last  10  days,  in  order  to  avoid  the  flavour 
which  some  very  delicate  palates  discover  in  beef  fed  with 
oily  food.  Many  hogs  tye  fatted  in  this  Riding,  the  hams 
being  cured  for  the  LonJon  market,  while  the  flitches  are 
readily  disposed  of  among  the  manufacturers,  who  never 
find  bacon  too  fat.  This  riding  was  formerly  better  wooded 
than  the  rest  of  Yorkshire;  but  the  forests  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  land  divided  and  cultivated.  There  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  oak  and  ash  of  small  sire  for  the 
use  of  the  mines  and  collieries.  Much  land  in  the  Riding 
is  fit  for  little  else  than  planting  firs  and  larch,  and  where 
the  latter  wood  has  thriven  cousiderable  profit  lias  been 
made  in  a few  years  by  well-managed  plantations. 

The  properties  and  farms  in  the  West  Riding  are  gene- 
rally smaller  than  in  the  other  Ridings,  and  there  are  more 
freeholders,  which  is  not  so  favourable  to  improvement*  as  if 
they  were  of  greater  extent,  and  held  on  lease  under  liberal 
landlords.  The  small  freeholder  has  seldom  capital  to  lay 
out  on  his  land,  and,  having  no  rent  to  make  up,  is  satis- 
fied if  his  farm  feeds  him  and  his  family,  which  it  often 
does  but  scantily,  alter  very  hard  labour,  such  as  a tenant 
holding  a large  farm  would  disdain  to  submit  to. 

The  following  are  the  fairs  and  markets  in  the  West 
Riding; — Aberford,  last  Wednesday  in  April,  last  Wednes- 
day in  May,  last  Wednesday  in  October,  Wednesday  after 
St.  Luke’s,  October  18;  Adwnlton,  January  2G,  February  2U, 
Thursday  in  Easter  week,  Thursday  fortnight  after  Easter, 
Thursday  month  after  Easter,  Whit-Thureday,  and  every 
Thursday  fortnight  after  Michaelmas  lor  horses,  cattle. 
See. ; Bovoughbridge,  April  27,  July  22,  October  23  (horses 
and  cattle);  Barnsley,  last  Wednesday  in  February  pre- 
ceding 28th,  if  28th  is  a Wednesday  then  the  Wednesday 
before  May  12,  October  10;  Bawtry,  Holy  Thursday,  Old 
Martinmas,  November 22 ; Bingley,  Januaty  25,  August  25, 
2G,  27 ; Bradford,  March  14,  15,  Jnne  28,  29,  30,  cattle, 
December 20, 21,22, hogs;  Bentham, June 2-1, cattle ; Brad- 
field,  June  17,  Dec.  9,  swine;  Cawood,  May  12,  Dec.  19: 
Clapham,  St.  Matthew,  September  21 ; Doncaster,  April 
5,  Augusts,  November  2G,  Monday  before  Old  (Jandlemas- 
day ; Dewsbury.  Wednesday  before  May  12,  Wednesday 
October  10;  tr&rgrave,  December  11;  Gisburn,  Kastcr- 
Mondav,  Monday  fortnight  after  Easter-Monday,  month 
after  Easter,  and  Saturday  after  that;  Halifax,  June  24; 
Holmsworth,  May  24 ; Ingleton,  November  17 ; Keightloy, 
May  8,  November  8 ; knaresborough,  Wednesday  after 
January  24,  Wednesday  after  March  12,  May  6,  Wednes- 
day after  August  12,  Monday  after  October  10,  December 
13 ; Lee  or  Lecgan,  August  24,  September  17 ; Leeds, 
July  10;  November  8;  Otley,  August  1,  November  15; 
Penistone,  Tim  red  ay  before  February  28,  last  Thursday  in 
March,  Tuesday  before  Old  May-day,  Thursday  after 
Michael  mas-day  ; Pontefract,  first  Saturday  in  December, 
first  Saturday  after  December  5,  Candlemas  fair,  first 
1 Vol,  XXVII.— 4 T 
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Saturday  alter  February  13,  first  Saturday  after  September  i the  existence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  hydro-sulplniric 
12.  Saturday*  before  Falm-Sundav,  Ixiw-Sundav,  and  I acid  gas.  The  temperature  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the 
Trinily-Sunday,  show  of  horses,  February  5;  Ripley,  I springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Drinking  the  waters  and 
August  23,  26, 27,  Thursday  after  January  24,  Thursday  I tne  use  of  them  in  baths  have  been  yenr  efficacious  in 
after  March  21 : Ripon,  May  12,  13,  fiist  Thursday  in  ! rheumatism,  gout,  cutaneous  diseases,  indigestion,  para- 
Jutie,  Holy  Thursday,  first  Thursday  alter  August  22,  | lysis  or  palsy,  and  scrofula.  A Bath-Charity  was  eata- 
November  22 ; Kotheram,  Whit-Monday,  December  1 ; blished  in  1823  lor  enabling  poor  persons  to  avail  Ihem- 
Sedbcrgh,  March  20,  October  29;  Selby,  Easter-Tueaday,  selves  of  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  The  number  of  cases 
June  22,  October  10;  Settle,  Tuesday  before  Palm -Sun  day,  admitted  from  1832  to  1840  was  1004,  the  greater  number 
Thursday  before  Good-Fnday,  every  other  Friday  till  of  whom  were  for  rheumatism.  On  the  day  when  the 
Whit-Sunday,  Apiil  26,  August  18  to  21.  first  Tuesday  census  was  taken  in  1841,  there  were  131  strangers  who 
after  October  27  ; Sheffield,  Tuesday  after  Trinity -Sunday,  J had  come  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  Including 
November  28 ; Hherbum.  October  6;  Slaidbum,  February  strangers,  the  population  was  only  468.  The  only  place  of 
14,  April  15,  August  1,  October  20 : Snaith,  last  Friday  in  worship  is  a Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel ; the  building  was 
April.  August  10 ; Thorne,  first  Monday, Tuesday,  Wednes-  intended  to  be  used  by  different  sects, 
day  after  July  11,  same  days  after  October  11  ; Topcliffe,  Askrigg  is  a market-town  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
July  17,  18 ; Wakefield,  July  4 and  5,  November  11  and  Ay&garth,  wapentake  of  West  Hang,  and  liberty  of  Rich- 
12  (if  on  Sunday,  Saturday  before);  Wetherby,  Holy  mondshire, in  the  North  Riding.  It  is  situated  in Wenslcy- 
Thursday,  August  5,  November  22  ; Whit  gift,  July  12.  dale,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Ure,  about  241  miles 
Dirisiont,  Towns . — Yorkshire  i*  divided  into  the  from  London,  55  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  17  or  18 


East  Ruling,  North  Riding,  and  West  Riding.  The  East 
Riding  is  divided  into  the  wapentakes  of  Buckrose,  Dicker- 
ing, Harthill,  Holdenicss,  Howdenshire,  and  Ouse  and 
Derwent.  The  North  Hiding  is  divided  into  the  wapen- 
takes of  Allertonshire,  Birdthrth,  Bulmer,  East  Gilling, 
West  Gilling,  llallikcld,  East  Hang,  West  Hang,  Pickering 
Lythe,  Rvedale,  and  the  liberties  of  Langbaurgh  and 
Whitby  Strand.  The  West  Riding  Is  divided  into  the 
wapentakes  of  Agbrigg,  Barkstonc  Ash,  Claro,  Morley, 
Oftgo  Id  cross,  Bkyrack,  Staincliff  and  Ewcross,  Staincraw, 
Stiafforth  apd  Tiekhill,  and  the  liberty  of  Ripon.  The 
liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York  (which  comprises  51  places 
or  parti  of  places  in  the  East  Riding,  42  in  the  North 
Riding,  25  in  the  West  Riding,  ana  7 in  the  City  and 
Ainsty  of  York)  has,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  5 and  6 Wra. 
IV.,  cap.  76,  been  abolished  for  all  civil  purpose*,  though 
its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  remains  the  same.  The 
Ainsty  of  the  city  of  York  has  been  annexed  to  the 
West  Riding  ns  a wapentake ; though  for  electoral  pur- 
poses it  is  ioined  with  the  North  Riding.  The  wapen- 
takes, which  are  similar  to  the  hundreds  of  the  other 
English  counties,  are  divided  into  parishes  and  town- 
ship. The  following  places  are  described  in  separate 
articles: — Barnsley,  Bawtry,  Bkvkklky,  Binqley,  Bo- 
rougiioridge  ami  Aldhorouc.R,  Bradford,  Bridling- 
ton. Dewsbury,  Doncaster,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  ! 
Hull,  Leeds  Pontefract,  Richmond,  Ripon,  Kothkr-  I 
mw,  Scarborough,  Wakefield,  Whitby,  and  York. 
The  other  towns  of  most  importance  are  the  following : — I 

Aberford,  a small  town  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  wa- 
pentake of  Skyrack  and  parish  of  Aberford,  185  miles  from 
London  and  15  miles  south-west  from  York.  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  a long  street  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Cock.  The  parish  church  has  accommodation  for 
about  600  persons.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  in  the  deanery 
of  the  City  and  Ainsty,  arid  the  diocese  of  York,  and  in  the 
gift  of  Onel  College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  net  annual  value  of 
305 /.  In  1833  there  were  three  daily  schools,  one  of  which 
was  a national  school  containing  90  children,  partly  sup- 
ported bv  an  endowment  of  10/.  a year  given  by  Lady 
Elisabeth  Hastings.  The  population  of  the  township  in 
183!  was  644 ; in  1841  it  was  782. 

Askem,  a village  in  the  parish  of  Campsall,  of  some 
celebrity  for  its  sulphureous  waters.  It  is  situated  in  the 
West  Hiding,  wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  7 miles  north 
of  Doncaster  and  9 south  of  Pontefract.  There  are 
two  good  hotels,  and  numerous  lodging-houses  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitor*.  The  village  is  built  on  the  edge 
of  a rocky  declivity,  and  bonier*  on  an  extensive  plain 
which  spreads  extensively  to  the  north  and  east.  The 
geological  anti  the  natural  and  topographical  features  of 
the  neighbourhood,  which  are  not  without  interest,  are  de- 
scribed in  Dr.  Lankester's  ‘Askem.’  The  earliest  notice 
of  the  Askem  waters  occurs  in  a work  by  Dr.  Short,  pub- 
lished in  1731.  There  arc  several  wells,  and  Dr.  l^inkester 
analysed  the  waters  of  six  of  them.  The  smell  resembles 
that'of  the  rinsings  of  a gun-barrel,  and  when  taken  from 
the  spring  the  water  is  bright  and  sparkling,  but  assumes  a 
milky  appearance  after  standing  a short  time,  andadight  film 
collects  on  ils  surface  ; if  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hour*, 
the  cloudiness  increases,  and  a precipitate,  which  is  composed 
of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  traces  of  sulphur, 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Chemical  tests  indicate 


miles  south-west  of  Richmond.  The  church  is  an  antient 
edifice  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald,  and  Baines  says  that  there 
is  an  ash-tree  growing  out  of  the  roof  of  the  vestry.  The 
living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  vicar 
of  Aysgartn,  formerly  belonging  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  deanery 
of  Catterick,  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  and  diocese 
of  Ripon,  with  a gross  income  of  1 It)/.  There  is  a mar- 
ket on  Thursday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  11th,  12th,  and 
17th  of  May,  the  first  Thursday  in  June,  and  the  28th  and 
2ttth  of  October.  Askrigg  is  a place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  had  a population  of  737  in  1831,  and  727  in  1841 ; but 
in  the  population  returns  of  1841  it  is  stated  that  the  town- 
ship of  Askrigg  includes  the  hamlets  of  Newbiggin,  Nappa, 
ana  WoodhalT,  while  the  chapelry  comprises  Askngg, 
B&inbridge,  and  Low  Abbotside,  and  has  a total  popula- 
tion of  1698.  In  the  township  are  six  almshouses  for  poor 
widows,  founded  in  18U7  by  Christopher  Aldereon,  Esq., 
and  the  free  grammar-school  of  Y’orebridge,  founded  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  Elizabeth  by  Anthony  Besson,  with 
an  endowment  of  64/.  10*.  per  annum.  This  is  a polling- 
place  for  the  North  Riding.  The  neighbouring  moorland 
country  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  contains  some  fine 
waterfalls,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  Millgill  Force, 
Whitfield's  Force,  and,  farther  up  the  dale,  about  five 
miles  from  Askrigg,  Hard  row  Force,  where  the  water  falls 
in  a vast  sheet  a vertical  height  of  99  feet,  and  then  rushes 
for  800  yards  along  a rocky  chasm  or  ravine.  During  the 
hard  frost  of  1740-1  a prodigious  icicle  was  formed  here, 
of  the  whole  height  of  the  fall.  There  are  lead-mines  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  they  are  not  very  productive. 

Bed  ale  is  a market-town  and  parish,  chiefly  in  the  wa- 
pentake of  East  Hang,  but  partly  in  that  of  Hallikeld.  in 
the  liberty  of  Richmondshire,  and  the  North  Riding  of  the 
county.  The  town,  which  is  tolerably  well  built,  is  situated 
in  a nch  valley,  upon  the  stream  called  Bcdale-beck.  which 
flows  into  the  Swale,  about  224  miles  from  London,  34 
miles  noith-wcst  from  Y'ork,  6 miles  north-east  from 
Masham,  and  about  2 miles  west  of  I/ceming  Lane,  ami 
the  surrounding  country  is  extremely  fertile.  The  church, 
which  is  a spacious  Gothic  building,  erected  in  the  rei«i 
of  Edward  111.,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Gregory ; and  the  parish, 
which  comprises  the  townships  of  Aisfiew,  Burrei-with- 
Cowling,  Crakehall,  Firby,  and  Langthome,  the  town  of 
Bcdalc,  and  the  hamlet  of  Rands-grange,  is  a rector}*,  for- 
merly in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of 
Chester,  but  now  in  the  deanery  of  Catteriek,  arcb- 
[ deaeonry  of  Richmond,  and  diocese  of  Ripon,  with  a grass 
, income  of  about  2000/.  There  are  also  places  of  worship 
I for  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and  other  dis- 
senters, and  several  schools,  some  of  which  are  partly  sup- 
| ported  by  endowments.  There  is  a well-attended  market 
on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  several  fairs,  a list  of  which 
is  given  under  Agriculture.  The  poor  of  Bedalo  are  pro- 
vided for  by  numerous  bequests,  and  among  the  chanties 
in  the  parish  are  an  hospital  for  six  poor  men,  founded  in 
1698  by  Peter  Sam  waies,  D.D.,  who  was  rector  of  the  parish ; 
an  hospital  for  three  poor  widows,  founded  by  Richard  and 
Thomas  Young,  in  1667 : and  ClHpham's  hospital  for  a 
master  and  six  aged  brethren.  From  an  inscription  in  the 
church  it  would  appear  that  there  was  formerly  a castle 
here,  built  by  Bnan  Fitz-Alan,  carl  of  Aranae],  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  some  traces 
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of  it  in  the  gardens  of  Bedale  Hall,  a mansion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  tower  of  the  church,  which  is  very  strong, 
whs  formerly  used  for  defence  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  the  township  of  Bedale  was  12G6  in  1831, 
and  1250  in  1841,  but  the  whole  parish  contained,  at 
those  dates  respectively,  2707  and  2803  inhabitants.  The 
petty  sessions  for  the  ’division  of  East  Hang  are  held  at 
Bedale. 

Cave,  South,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  parish 
and  village  of  North  Cave,  which  lies  a little  to  the  north- 
west of  it,  is  a parish  and  small  market-town,  partly  in  the 
liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  and  partly  in  the  Hunsley- 
Beacon  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Harihill,  in  the  East 
Hiding,  about  175  miles  from  London,  27  miles  south-east 
of  York,  and  about  3 miles  north  of  the  Humber,  near  the 
western  foot  of  the  Wolds.  The  parish  is  extensive,  and 
comprises  the  townships  of  South  Cave,  Broomfleet,  and 
Faxflect,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  1200  in  1831, 
and  1852  in  1841,  including  316  strangers  attending  the 
cattle-fair  at  the  time  of  the  census.  The  living  is  a dis- 
charged vicarage,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  peculiar  court 
of  South  Cave,  with  a gross  income  of  190/.  The  town 
contains  a neat  church,  built  in  1601,  and  dedicated  to 
All-Saints,  several  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  and  a 
partially-endowed  national  school.  The  Hull  Banking 
Company  have  a branch  there,  and  petty  sessions  are  held 
for  the  wapentake  of  Howdenshtre.  A market,  at  which 
much  com  is  sold  for  distribution  by  the  Humber  and  its 
branches,  is  held  on  Monday,  and  there  is  a fair  on  Trinity 
Monday.  Near  the  town  is  a mansion  called  Cave  Castle, 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of  General  Washing- 
ton, whose  great-grandfather  emigrated  thence  in  1657. 
The  population  of  the  township  of  South  Cave  alone  was 
833  in  1831,  and  1288  in  1841,  with  the  strangers  men- 
tioned above,  or  972  without  them. 

Cawood,  a small  town  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  wa- 
pentake of  Barkstone-Ash,  and  parish  of  Cawood,  182 
miles  north  by  west  from  London,  and  10  miles  south  from 
York.  The  town,  which  is  tolerably  well  built,  is  situated 
on  the  south  batik  of  the  Ouse,  over  which  there  is  a ferry. 
There  is  a manufacture  of  coarse  bagging  for  hops  and 
nails,  but  little  else.  The  church  has  accommodation  for 
about  350  persons : the  living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York,  and  of  the  net  annual 
value  of  118/.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1841  was 
1 108.  The  archbishops  of  York  had  a palace,  or  rather 
castle,  at  Cawood  as  early  as  the  10th  century ; the  hall  was 
built  by  Archbishop  Bennct,  and  the  gate,  which  is  the 
only  part  that  remains,  by  Archbishop  Kemp.  Wolsey 
had  been  residing  here  for  some  months  when  he  was  ar- 
rested on  a charge  of  treason  by  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. The  castle  was  demolished  by  order  of  parliament 
after  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament. 

Driffield  (Great),  is  a market-town  and  parish,  situated 
partly  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  but  principally 
in  the  Bainton-Bcacon  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Ilart- 
hill,  in  the  East  Hiding.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
river  Hull,  about  193  miles  from  London.  26  miles  cast  by 
north  from  York,  lit  miles  south-west  of  Bridlington,  anil 
17  or  18  miles  north  by  west  of  Hull.  The  parish,  which 
contains,  besides  the  township  of  Great  Driffield,  the  cha- 
pelry  of  Little  Driffield,  anti  the  township  of  Emswell 
with  Kellcythorpe,  is  a discharged  vicarage,  in  the  diocese 
of  York,  with  a gross  income  of  154/.;  and  the  church, 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  an  antient  structure,  with  a 
comparatively  modern  steeple.  The  town  consists  chiefly 
of  one  long  street,  parallel  with  a clear  trout-stream, 
which,  below  the  town,  is  enlarged  into  a canal  for  com- 
munication with  Hull  by  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  lighted  with  gas,  ana  contains  chapels  for  Baptists,  In- 
dependents, Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  several 
Sunday  and  other  schools,  a mechanics’  institution,  and  a 
dispensary.  There  is  also  a large  workhouse  * for  the 
Driffield  Union,  which  embraces  43  parishes.  There  are 
several  branch  hanks  at  Driffield,  and  manufactures  of 
carpets,  woollens,  and  cotton  goods  are  carried  on  upon 
a limited  stale.  Agriculture  however  forms  the  chief 
support  of  the  town,  the  surrounding  district  being  a 
fertile  corn-country,  while  the  Driffield  Navigation  affords 
great  facilities  for  exportation.  The  market  is  on  Thurs- 
day, when  much  grain  is  sold;  and  lairs  are  held  at  Little 
Driffield  on  Easter-Monday,  Whit-Mouday,  the  20th  of 


August,  and  the  19th  of  September.  Little  Driffield  was 
the  burial-place  of  a celebrated  Northumbrian  king  named 
Alchfrid  or  Allred,  who  died  here  in  702 ; and  it  lias  been 
repeatedly  stated  that  his  remains  were  discovered  entire, 
and  re-interred,  in  1T84;  but  Baines  shows  that  this  story 
is  incorrect,  the  search  made  at  that  time  being  entirely 
fruitless.  (History,  Directory,  and  Gazetteer  qf  the  County 
of  York , vol.  ii.,  p.  194.)  The  neighbourhood  also  con- 
tains, at  the  hamlet  of  Danes  Hill,  a gTcat  number  of 
tumuli,  supposed  to  be  the  monuments  of  Danish  chiefs 
who  fell  in  some  engagement  near  the  town,  but  nothing 
authentic  is  known  concerning  them.  They  are  popularly 
called  the  * Danes’  Graves.’  The  chape  I ry  of  LittJe  Drif- 
field lies  west  of  Great  Driffield,  and  the  living  is  a perpe- 
tual curacy  annexed  to  the  latter.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  was  rebuilt  in  1807 ; and  there  is  a Wesleyan 
chapel.  'Hie  population  of  the  township  of  Great  Driffield 
was  2660  in  1831,  and  3223  in  1841,  including  68  in- 
mates of  the  Union  workhouse;  that  of  the  chapeliy 
of  Little  Driffield,  92  in  the  former  and  154  in  the  latter 
year ; and  that  of  the  whole  parish  2854  and  3477  at  the 
same  periods.  Great  Driffield  is  a polling-place  for  the 
East  Riding. 

Easingwould  is  a market-town  and  parish  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Bulmer,  in  the  North  Riding,  about  208  mile* 
from  London,  13  miles  north  by  west  of  York,  and  II  milea 
east  by  north  of  Boroughbridge.  The  parish  comprises  the 
chapelry  of  Raskelf,  and  is  a discharged  vicarage,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  with  a 
gross  income  of  250/.,  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of 
Chester.  Easingwould  contains  places  of  worship  lor 
Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  and  Primitive  and  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  as  well  as  the  parish  church,  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  above  the  town,  and  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  antient  forest,  of  Galtrcs  ami  the 
vale  of  Mowbray.  There  are  several  daily  schools,  two  of 
which  are  endowed ; a workhouse  for  the  Easingwould 
Union,  which  comprises  29  parishes;  and  several  branch 
batiks.  It  is  a place  of  little  importance,  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  are  not  very  fertile,  hut  considerable 
quantities  of  bacon  and  butter  arc  sent  to  York,  and  for- 
warded thence  to  London  and  elsewhere.  The  market  is 
on  Friday,  and  there  are  fairs  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  July  and 
the  25th  or  26th  of  September.  Some  chalybeate  springs 
rise  in  tile  neighbourhood,  one  of  which  supplies  a small 
bathing-house.  The  want  of  water-communication  has 
been  a disadvantage  to  this  town,  but  is  now  partially  sup- 
plied by  the  Great  North  of  England  Railway,  which  runs 
near  it.  The  population  of  the  township  was  1922  in  1831, 
and  2171  in  1841,  including  67  persons  in  the  Union 
workhouse  ; that  of  the  whole  parish,  in  the  same  years, 
2381  and  2719  respectively. 

Egton  is  a small  market-town  and  parish  in  the  east 
division  of  Langbaurgh  Liberty,  in  the  North  Hiding, 
about  7 miles  west  bv  south  of  Whitby,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Egton  Moors.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Hilda,  was  consecrated  in  1319  by  the  bishop  of  Damas- 
cus ; and  the  living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  with  a gross 
income  of  33/.,  in  the  patronage  of  the  archbishop  of 
York.  It  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese 
of  York.  Egton  also  contains  a Roman  Catholic  chapel 
and  a public  school.  There  was  formerly  a weekly  market 
on  Tuesday,  but  this  is  now  held  only  from  the  Tuesday 
before  Palm-Suifday  to  Midsummer;  and  there  are  fairs 
on  the  Tuesdays  before  February  13  and  May  11,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  and  on  the  Tuesday  before  November 
22.  A cattle-market  is  also  held  on  the  Tuesday  before 
Old  Michaelmas.  At  Egton  is  a fine  spring,  called  Cold 
Kcld  Well,  much  resorted  to  for  strengthening  weakly 
children.  The  parish,  which  contains  several  hamlets, 
had  a population  of  1071  in  1831,  and  1128  in  1841. 

Flaraborough,  though  formerly  a place  of  some  im- 
portance, is  now  a mere  fishing  village,  remarkable  only 
from  its  proximity  to  the  elevated  cliffs  and  lighthouse  of 
Flamborough  Head.  The  village  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  promontory  so  called,  and  is  most  generally  supposed 
to  derive  its  name  fVom  the  practice  in  early  times  of 
mounting  a flaming  beacon  on  the  cliffs.  It  was  fre- 
quently used  as  a principal  station  by  the  Danes  during 
tneir  predatory  inroads,  and  vestiges  of  Danish  structures 
remain  in  the  parish.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  8t.  Os- 
wald,and  the  living, a perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  the  East  Riding  and  the  dioccsc  of  York,  has  a gross 
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income  of  81/.  The  village  contains  Primitive  and  Wes-  J 
leyan  Methodist  chapels  and  several  schools.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parish,  which  is  situated  in  the  wapentake  of 
Dickering,  in  the  East  Riding,  was  075  in  1831,  and  1131 
in  1841. 

Giggles  wick,  a handsome  village,  formerly  a market- 
town,  in  the  West  Riding,  wapentake  of  Staiuciiff  and 
Ewcross,  and  parish  of  Giggleswick,  is  less  than  a mile 
north-west  from  Settle,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  liver 
Ribble.  The  }>arish  church  is  a large  and  handsome 
building,  with  accommodation  for  1000  persons:  the 
living  is  a vicar  age,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  about  80/.,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Craven,  and  the  new  diocese  of  Ripon. 
Giggleswick  has  a grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward 
VI.,  May  26,  1333,  by  letters  patent.  The  present  income 
is  about  1150/.  In  1833  there  were  77  scholars,  who  were 
all  educated  gratuitously : scholars  are  admissible  from  all 
] daces.  There  are  three  masters,  two  for  the  classics  and 
one  for  mathematics.  There  arc  six  scholarships  at  Christ 
Church,  Cambridge,  for  students  from  this  school.  Arch- 
deacon Paley  was  educated  here  under  his  father,  who  was 
head  master  for  nearly  filly  years.  About  a mile  north- 
west from  the  village  is  a curious  ebbing  and  flowing  well, 
it  is  sometimes  quite  dry,  and  has  been  observed  to  rise 
about  twenty  incites  in  five  minutes.  The  flux  and  reflux 
is  very  irregular,  and  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  un- 
known, but  has  been  conjectured  to  arise  from  a natural 
double  siphon.  The  water  is  clear,  cold,  and  wholesome. 

Gisburn,  a small  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the 
wapentake  of  Staiuciiff  and  Ew cross,  and  pariah  of  Gisbturn, 
224  miles  from  London  and  56  miles  west  from  York.  The 
town  is  situated  near  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Ribble. 
The  market  is  almost  if  not  quite  discontinued.  There  is 
no  trade  carried  on.  The  church  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  living  is  a vicarage 
in  the  gill  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  net  annual  value  of 
161/.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  GU7 ; in  1841  it  was 
543. 

Goole,  a township  in  the  parish  of  Snnith,  in  the  Went 
Riding,  wapentake  of  Osgoldcroa*.  on  the  western  trank 
of  the  river  Ouse,  at  its  junction  with  the  Dutch  River  (the 
channel  for  the  Don  marie  by  Vermucden),  and  10  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Ou.sc  with  (he Trent.  The  town- 
ship comprises  3020  acres,  and  in  1821  contained  71  in- 
habited houses  and  430  persons;  236  houses  and  1671  per- 
sons in  1831;  and  413  inhabited  houses  and  2830  persons 
in  1841,  including  330  in  barges  and  other  vessels.  This 
rapid  increase  is  to  be  attributed  in  the  first  place  to  the 
opening  of  the  canal  from  Goole  to  Ferrybridge,  by  which 
the  manufactures  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Wakefield,  and  other 
parts  of  the  West  Riding  and  of  Lancashire  are  brought 
to  GouJc  for  shipment ; and  next,  to  the  establishment  of 
Goole  as  a bonding-port  in  18*28.  Small  steam-boats  ply 
on  the  canal  from  Goole  to  Ferrybridge.  Vessels  arrive 
from  Leeds  in  twelve  hours,  and  from  Manchester  in  fifty- 
five.  With  these  advantages  and  its  favourable  position, 
Goole  promises  in  time  to  become  a port  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  perfectly  safe  for  vessels  drawing  from 
15  to  17  feet  water.  The  ship-dock  is  600  feet  long  and 
30  feet  wide,  with  18  feet  depth  of  water,  and  will  contain 
5-1  square-rigged  ships,  with  quays  at  which  17  may  load 
or  unload  at  the  same  time.  The  dock  for  country  vessels 
is  900  feet  long  by  130  feet  wide,  with  8 feet  depth  of 
water,  and  will  contain  200  vessels  averaging  50  or  60 
tons  each.  The  basin  or  entrance  harbour  is  230  feet  Jong 
by  200  wide,  with  9 feet  depth  of  water.  The  custom- 
house is  a neat  building.  Tnere  are  warehouses  for  the 
bonding  of  goods  and  merchandize  of  every  description  ; 
The  warehouse  for  the  bonding  of  foreign  grain  contains 
5000  superficial  yards  of  flooring;  and  there  are  ponds  for 
the  reception  of  timber  under  bond  capable  of  receiving 
upwards  of  3<10  loads ; besides  an  extensive  range  of  deal- 
yards.  The  gross  duties  received  at  the  custom-house  in 
1839  amounted  to  79.000/.,  and  in  1840  to  34,094/.  The 
export  of  coal  coast  ways  in  1842  was  138,001)  tons:  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  coal  shipped  is  brought  to  London. 
The  number  of  vessels  from  Goole  arriving  in  the  poit  of 
London  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  two  years. 
The  vessels  belonging  to  Goole  in  1842  were  203  under  30 
tons,  of  the  total  burthen  of  8471*  tons;  and  178  above 
30  tons,  of  the  total  burthen  of  13,610  tuns ; besides  four 
steamers,  averaging  rather  more  than  50  tons.  In  1HI1  : 
tlie  number  of  vessels  which  sailed  court  ways  from  the  port  j 


was 2833,  total  137,719  tons;  and  there  entered  the  port 
3557  vessels,  total  191,000  Ions.  In  the  same  year  33 
British  and  21  foreign  vessels,  total  4838  tons,  entered 
Goole  from  foreign  ports;  and  38  British  and  13  foreign, 
total  4671  tons,  sailed  for  foreign  parts.  Only  two  or  three 
vessels  entered  from  or  sailed  for  the  colonies.  Tire  Inde- 
pendents and  Wesleyans  have  places  of  worship.  In  1843 
the  erection  of  a new  church  was  commenced.  In  1833 
there  were  eight  daily  schools,  one  of  which  enjoyed  an 
endowment  of  20/.  a year. 

Guishorough,  Gisborough,  or  Guilsbrough,  a market- 
town  and  parish  in  the  eastern  division  of  Langbsuigh 
liberty,  in  the  North  Riding,  about  243  miles  from  London, 
43  miles  nearly  due  north  of  York,  in  the  vale  of  Cleve- 
land, and  about  5 miles  from  the  sea-coast,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tees.  The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  with  a 
gross  income  of  72/. : the  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, 
was  partly  rebuilt  in  1791.  There  are  also  two  Indepen- 
dent chapels,  and  places  of  worship  for  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists and  the  Society  of  Friends.  'Die  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  spacious  street  running  east  and  west,  with 
many  good  houses;  a market-place,  erected  in  1821,  over 
which  is  the  town-hall,  where  petty  sessions  are  held  fort- 
nightly; a free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1361  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Pureglove,  and  called  Jesus  School ; alms- 
houses for  six  men  and  six  women,  on  the  same  foundation  ; 
and  Providence  School,  established  by  subscription  in 
1790,  but  remodelled  in  1821,  when  school-rooms  were 
built  for  the  education  of  100  boys  and  100  girls  on  the 
national  system.  There  are  also  several  Sunday-schools ; 
a branch  of  the  Darlington  Joint-Stock  Bank  ; and  a work- 
house  for  the  Guisborough Union,  which  comprises  twenty- 
seven  parishes.  The  market,  which  is  well  attended,  is  held 
on  Tuesday  ; and  there  are  several  lairs  or  special  markets, 
most  of  them  being  for  the  sale  of  wool.  At  Guisboiough 
the  first  alum-works  in  this  country  w ere  established,  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  These  works,  which  were  founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  have  long  been  discontinued,  and 
the  manufacture  has  been  transferred  to  Whitby,  in  the 
year  1129  a priory  was  founded  here  by  Robert  de  Bruit, 
for  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  the  importance  of 
which,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  may  be  conceived  from 
the  assertion  of  a manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  that 
the  prior  kept  a most  pompous  house,  * insomuch  that  the 
towne,  consy&tingc  of  50U  householders,  had  no  lande,  but 
lived  all  in  the  abbey.’  Of  this  building  a very  small 
portion  remains,  near  the  east  end  of  the  town.  The  beau- 
tiful situation  of  Guisborough  led  Camden  to  observe  that 
it  resembled  Puteoli  in  Italy,  but  was  superior  to  it  in 
healthiness.  In  1822a  mineral  spring  was  discovered  near 
the  town,  which  has  attracted  numerous  visitors.  The 
water  possesses  diuretic  properties,  and  is  much  resorted 
to  by  rheumatic,  scorbutic,  and  bilious  patients.  The 
parish  contains  the  township  ol  Guisborough,  with  a popu- 
lation, in  1831.  of  1988,  and  in  1841  of  1776  persons,  in- 
cluding 35  in  the  Union  workhouse;  and  also  the  town- 
shim  of  Dale  Common,  Hutton  Looms,  Pinchingthorpe, 
and  Focketts,  making  the  total  population  2210  in  1831, 
and  2015  in  1841. 

Harrowgate,  in  the  West  Riding  and  wapentake  of  Claro, 
consists  of  two  adjoining  villages.  High  Harrowgate,  in 
the  parish  of  Knareshoiough,  and  Low  Harrowgate,  in  the 
parish  of  Pannol.  The  distance  from  London  is  204  miles, 
2 i miles  west  by  south  from  Knaresbo rough,  and  20  miles 
west  by  north  from  York.  Harrowgate  has  become 
popular  within  the  last  century  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
putation of  its  nu-dicinal  springs,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
principal  watering-places  of  the  north  of  England.  St. 
John's  Chapel,  in  High  Harrowgate,  was  built  by  sub- 
scription in  1749.  Tlie  living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
gift  of  the  vicar  of  Knaresborough,  and  of  the  annual 
value  of  96/.  It  was  formerly  iit  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
but  is  -jiow  in  the  deanery  of  Borough  bridge,  archdea- 
conry of  Richmond,  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  St.  Mary's 
church,  in  Low  Harrowgate,  is  a neat  Gothic  structure, 
which  was  opened  in  1821.  Tlie  living  is  a perpetual 
curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Pannal,  and  of  the  aver- 
age annual  value  of  90 1.  The  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  other,  classes  of  dissenters  have  places  of  worship. 
There  is  a theatre,  and  there  are  promenade-rooms,  news- 
j rooms,  billiard- rooms,  and  ball-rooms.  Hotels  and  lodg- 
| ings  arc  abundant,  some  of  them  in  a superior  style  of 
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defiance.  The  population  of  High  Harrowgate,  in  1841* 
was  3372,  including  72  persons  in  Harrowgate  workhouse ; 
the  population  in  Low  Harrowgate,  including  the  hamlet 
of  Beckwith  and  GO  persons  in  the  Harrowgate  Hath  Hos- 
pital, was  1413 ; total  4783. 

Tlie  mineral  springs  are  of  different  qualities,  sulphur- 
ous, chalybeate,  and  saline-aperient.  The  sulphur  well  is 
in  Low  Harrowgate,  and  is  at  all  times  sufficiently  abun- 
dant not  only  for  those  on  the  spot,  but  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  bottles  of  it,  which  is  veiy  considerable.  The 
Crescent  Well,  in  Low  Harrowgate,  is  also  a sulphur 
spring,  but  of  somewhat  weaker  quality  than  the  sulphur 
well.  The  Cheltenham  Water,  as  it  is  called,  is  a saline- 
aperient  spring.  The  Old  Spa,  the  Tewit  Well,  and 
the  New  Chalybeate  Well,  are  all  chalybeate  springs  at 
High  Harrowgate. 

Hawes,  a market-town  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Aysgarth,  wapentake  of  Hang  West,  liberty  of  Richmond- 
amre,  in  the  North  Riding,  is  situated  near  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  Ure,  at  the  head  of  Wenslev-dale,  about  *240 
miles  l’rqru  London,  30  miles  north-west  by  west  of  York, 
and  0 miles  west  of  Askrigg.  'Hie  houses  are  generally 
built  of  stone,  which  gives  the  town  a very  neat  appear- 
ance. The  chapel-of-easc  is  a plain  edifice,  and  there  are 
also  places  of  worship  for  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the 
Sandcmanians ; several  schools,  one  of  which  was  built 
and  partially  endowed  by  subscription,  and  a very  good 
subscription  library.  The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy, 
with  a gross  income  of  130/.,  now  in  the  deanery  of  Cat 
terick  and  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  in  the  new  diocese 
of  Ripon,  but  formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.  There 
are  two  branch  banks,  and  small  manufactures  of  hosiery 
and  some  other  kinds  of  woollen  goods.  The  weekly 
market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  fairs  on  Whit- 
Tuesday  and  the  28th  of  September.  The  neigh- 
bouring high  lands  supply  coal  and  lime,  and  contain 
lead-mines,  which  are  worked,  but  are  not  very  productive. 
At  a short  distance  from  the  town  is  a magnificent  cascade, 
called  Hard  raw  Scar  or  Force,  with  a perpendicular  fall  of 
102  feet.  The  population  of  the  chapelry  of  Hawes  was 
1330  in  1831,  and  1G11  in  1841. 

Hedon,  Headon,  or  Hcydon,  is  a borough,  market-town, 
and  parish,  in  the  middle  division  of  the  wapentake  of 
Holderncss  and  liberties  of  Hedon  and  St.  Peter’s,  iu  the 
East  Riding,  about  179  miles  from  London,  3 or  G miles 
east  of  Hull,  in  the  promontory  of  Holdemess.  It  is  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  Humber,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a creek  formerly  navigable ; but  though  it 
was  once  a port  of  considerable  importance,  it  has  declined 
with  the  growth  of  Hull,  and  is  now  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  agriculture  of  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
district  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  A charter  was  granted 
to  the  burgesses  of  Hedon  by  Athelstan,  and  it  sub- 
sequently received  several  others  down  to  the  first  year  of 
James  II.  The  income  of  the  borough,  in  1834,  was 
372/.  3t.  G (/.,  and  at  that  time,  although  a borough  court 
of  quarter-sessions  was  still  held  as  a matter  of  form,  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  monthly 
adjournment  of  the  quarter-sessions  served  the  purpose  of 
etty  sessions.  A court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  is 
eld  here  for  the  wapentake  of  Holdcmem.  The  borough 
first  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  23rd  of  Edward  I., 
but  subsequently  ceased  to  do  so  until  the  accession  of 
Edward  VL,  from  which  time  it  continued  to  return  two 
members  until  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  The 
living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Pres- 
ton, in  the  archdeaconry  ol*  the  East  Riding  and  diocese  of 
York,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  archbishop,  with  a 
gross  income  of  49/.  According  In  Camden,  there  were  for- 
merly three  churches  here,  although  only  one  remained 
in  his  time,  which  still  exists,  and  is  a spacious 
edifice.  The  town  also  contains  places  of  worenip  for 
Roman  Catholics  and  lor  Independents  and  other  dis- 
senters, and  several  schools.  There  are  also  some  almshouses 
and  bequests  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  A great  part  of  the 
town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1G5G,  and  rebuilt  in  a superior 
manner.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  with  a market- 
place in  the  centre,  and  a small  town-hall.  The  Holder- 
nesa  Agricultural  Society  hold  their  meetings  here,  and 
have  a valuable  library.  The  ordinary  market  is  held  on 
Saturday,  and  since  1796  fortnightly  markets  for  cattle 
and  sheep  have  been  held  on  alternate  Mondays  between 
Sluovetide  and  Midsummer ; in  addition  to  w hieli  there 


are  several  considerable  fairs.  The  old  creek  having  become 
choked  up,  an  artificial  canal,  suitable  for  small  boats,  was 
formed  bom  near  Hedon  to  the  Humber,  under  an  Act 
of  1774 ; and  this  has  been  very  useful  to  the  town,  which 
had  a population  of  1080  in  1831,  and  998  in  1841.  At 
Newton,  near  this  town,  was  formerly  a small  hospital  for 
lepers,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  revenue  of 
which  at  the  dissolution  was  13/.  1 as.  lOrf. 

Helinsley,  or  Helmsley  Black-Moor,  a market-town  ancl 
parish  in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  in  the  North  Riding, 
about  218  miles  from  London,  22  miles  north  of  York,  and 
G miles  west  by  south  of  Kirkhy  Moorside.  It  is  situated 
upon  a gentle  eminence  sloping  towards  the  river  Rye,  ami 
appeals  to  derive  its  name  from  having  been  a place  noted 
for  stately  elms,  beneath  which  it  is  said  that  the  Druids 
performed  their  mystic  rites ; and  from  the  dark  heathy  mum- 
lands  in  the  parish.  The  parish  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive in  England,  comprising  29,020  acrei,  and  measuring 
16  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  comprises  the  townships 
of  Helmsley,  Haram,  Laskil  1-Pasture,  Pockley,  Rivalx  or 
Rievaulx,  and  Sproxton,  and  the  chapelry  of  Bil&daJe- 
Midcable,  which  includes  that  of  BiLdale-Hirkham;  and  it 
had  an  aggregate  population,  in  1831,  of 3411  persons,  and 
in  1841  of  3475.  The  living  is  a discharged  vicarage,  with 
the  curacies  of  Haram  atul  Pockley,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  with  a gross  income  of 
315/.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  most  of  the  houses  being 
of  stone  and  slated;  and  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
All  Saints,  is  a large  and  handsome  old  building,  with  an 
I early  hexagonal  font.  There  are  also  some  dissenting 
places  of  worship  and  several  schools.  The  town  contains 
I two  branch  banks,  has  a market  on  Saturday,  and  several 
fairs.  The  manufacture  of  linen  yarn,  spun  on  the  hand- 
wheel  from  the  distaff,  was  formerly  carried  on  here  to  a 
considerable  extent ; but  the  introduction  of  machinery  in 
other  places  has  destroyed  this  branch  of  industry,  and  left 
the  town  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  agriculture.  The 
population  of  the  township  of  Helmsley  was  1485  in  1831, 
and  14G5  in  1841,  including  17  inmates  of  the  Union 
workhouse.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a Poor-Law 
Union,  which  embraces  48  parishes.  Helmsley  was  for  a 
considerable  time  the  residence  of  the  profligate  duke  of 
Buckingham,  after  he  retired  from  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
in  a state  of  indigence.  The  neighbourhood  contains  many 
interesting  natural  objects  and  antient  remains.  Among  the 
former  are  coal-mines,  and  a rivulet,  called  the  Boro’  Beck, 
which  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  water,  and  after  leav- 
ing the  town  has  a subterraneous  course  of  about  four 
miles.  Of  the  latter  the  principal  is  Helmsley  Castle,  built 
by  the  Ross  family,  to  whom  the  town  belonged  in  the 
time  of  Edward  1.  and  II.  It  was  held  for  Charles  I.  in 
1644,  and  besieged  by  Fairfax,  to  whom  it  at  length  sur- 
rendered ; and  it  was  subsequently  dismantled  by  order  of 
parliament.  Rievaulx  Abbey,  about  two  miles  north-west 
of  the  town,  and  Byland  Abbey,  about  four  miles  to  tho 
south-west  at  the  entrance  to  tne  vale  of  York,  are  also 
interesting  ruins ; and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is 
the  beautiful  mansion  of  Duncombe  Park,  the  grounds  of 
which  present  the  most  charming  scenery.  The  mansion- 
house  itself  was  completed  in  1718,  from  a design  by  Van- 
brugh. There  are  chapels-of-ease  in  the  township*  of 
Haram  and  Pockley.  Helmslcy-Blackmoor  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  much  smaller  parishes  of  Gate- 
Helmsley  and  Upper  Helmsley,  in  the  wapentake  of 
Bulmer,  much  nearer  to  the  city  of  York. 

Hornsea  is  a parish  and  market-town  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  county,  south  of  Bridlington  Bay  ; it  belongs  to  the 
northern  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Holdemess,  in  the 
East  Riding,  and  is  about  187  miles  from  Londuu  and  36 
miles  east  of  York.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  for- 
merly ten  miles  inland,  but  the  encroachments  of  the  sea 
have  brought  the  coast  within  about  half  a mile  at  the 

f resent  time,  and  have  utterly  destroyed  the  village  of 
lomsea  Beck.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  is  a spacious  building,  and  had  formerly  a spire, 
which  formed  a noted  landmark,  but  it  was  long  since 
blown  down,  and  has  not  been  restored.  The  town 
contains  also  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  living  is 
a vicarage  with  the  rectory  of  Long  Heston,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  the  East  Hiding,  and  the  dioccvc  of  York,  with 
a gross  income  of  400/.  There  are  several  schools  and  be- 
nefactions for  the  poor.  'Hie  luarket-day  is  Monday,  lint 
the  market  lias  long  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse,  and 
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there  arc  two  annual  fairs ; and  annual  races  arc  held  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  town  has  a fine  chalybeate 
sprit)?,  and  good  accommodation  for  sea-bathing,  and  is 
chiefly  worthy  of  notice  as  a place  of  considerable  resort 
during  the  season.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the 
lake  called  Hornsea  Merc,  which  covers  about  436 
acres,  contains  some  picturesque  islands,  and  affords  an 
abundant  supply  of  fine  fish.  The  population  of  the 
parish,  which  is  called  Hornaea-with-Bunon,  was  780  in 
1831,  and  1005  in  1841. 

Howden  is  a market-town  and  parish  in  the  wapentake 
and  liberty  of  Howdenshire,  in  the  East  Riding,  about  175 
miles  from  London,  20  miles  south-east  front  York,  near 
tire  north  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  south  of  the  Hull  and 
Selby  Railway.  The  parish  is  very  extensive,  and  com- 
prises the  townships  of  Howden,  Asselby,  Balkholmc, 
fkdby,  Cotness,  Kilpin,  Knedlington,  Metharn,  Saltmarsh, 
Skelton,  Thorpe,  Yorkfleet,  and  the  chapelrie*  of  Bartnby- 
on-thc-Marshand  Laxton,  having  an  aggregate  population 
of  -1531  in  1831,  and  4800  in  1841.  The  living  is  a vi- 
carage. in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding,  and  dio- 
cese of  York ; gross  income  163/.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  and  was  formerly  collegiate,  but  the  establish- 
ment was  dissolved  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  after 
which  time  the  church  fell  into  decay.  A portion  of  it  is 
maintained  as  the  parish  church,  hut  the  remainder  forms  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  min,  which  has  a very  lofty  and  well 
proportioned  tower.  The  structure  was  originally  cruciform, 
and  is  said  to  vie  with  any  building  of  the  kind  in  England  1 
for  beauty  of  architecture.  The  chapter-house,  which  is  1 
octagonal,  and  contains  30  canopied  seats,  is  particularly 
celebrated  a*  a fine  piece  of  pointed  architecture.  It  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a beautiful  spire,  which  fell  in 
1750.  The  town  also  * contains  the  mins  of  an  antient 
palace  of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  erected  uy  Walter  Skirlaw,  who  was  bishop 
about  the  year  1300,  and  who  built  pari  of  the  church.  The 
town  contains  neat  chapels  for  the  Independents,  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  and  Sandcmanians : and  several  schools 
and  charities.  The  houses  generally  arc  of  mean  appear- 
ance, but  the  town  has  improved  greatly  of  late  years,  and 
is  lighted  with  gas.  A large  building,  called  the  Moot- 
hall,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  market-place,  was  re- 
moved in  1822.  The  town  contains  three  branch  banks, 
has  a court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  occasional 
courts-leet  and  courts-baron  ; and  it  is  one  of  the  polling- 
places  for  the  East  Riding.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Satur- 
day, and  there  arc  several  fairs,  by  far  the  most  important 
being  a great  horse-fair,  which  generally  lasts  a fortnight 
before  October  2,  which  is  the  principal  day.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  horse-fair  in  England,  and  it  is  said  that 
recently  more  horses  have  been  exhibited  here  than  at  any 
other  fair  in  the  world.  The  dealings  arc  by  no  means 
confined  to  England,  but  many  foreigners  attend,  and  con- 
tinental princes  frequently  commission  dealers  to  purchase 
large  numbers  of  horses  here.  With  this  exception,  the 
trade  and  industry  of  Howden  present  no  remarkable  fea- 
ture. It  lies  about  a mile  from  the  Ouse,  where  there  is  a 
ferry  and  a small  harbour  for  boats,  to  accommodate  the 
town.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Howden  was 
2130  in  1831,  and  2332  in  1841. 

llunmanby  is  a parish,  tow  nship,  and  formerly  a market- 
town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Dickering,  near  the  sea-coast 
and  the  northern  limit  of  the  East  Riding,  in  the  valley 
which  lies  north  of  the  Wolds.  It  lies  about  207  miles 
from  London,  35  miles  north-east  of  York,  and  8J  miles 
south-east  of  .Scarborough,  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
coast  at  Filey  Bay.  The  living  is  a vicarage  with  the 
curacy  of  Fordon,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding 
and  the  diocese  of  York,  with  a gross  income  of  3T>0/.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  contains  a handsome 
monument  of  the  Osbaldeston  family,  to  whom  most  ofthe 
township  belongs,  and  who  have  a mansion  there.  The 
town  contains  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  several 
schools,  two  public  libraries,  almshouses  for  six  widows, 
and  a branch  of  the  Yorkshire  district  bank.  It  is  well 
built,  and  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a fertile  district.  On 
the  Castle  Hill  may  be  traced  some  remains  of  an  antient 
fortress.  The  town  formerly  had  a market  on  Tuesday, 
but  it  has  long  been  discontinued,  though  a monthly  cattle- 
market,  and  fairs  on  the  Cth  of  May  and  the  29th  of 
October,  arc  still  held.  The  population  was  1079  in  1831  ; 
and  in  18-11,  together  with  the  clmpelry  of  Fordon,  which 


was  previously  included  in  the  returns  of  another  parish, 
but  which  contained  only  63  inhabitants,  1277. 

Keighley,  a considerable  market-town,  in  the  West 
Hiding,  in  the  wapentake  of  Staineliif  and  Kweross,  and 
parish  of  Keighley,  200  miles  north-north-west  from 
London,  and  39  miles  west  by  south  from  York.  The  town 
is  situated  in  a deep  valley,  at  the  junction  of  two  small 
streams  which  fall  into  the  river  Aire  about  three-quarters 
of  a mile  to  the  north-east,  and  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
farther  to  the  north-east  is  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal.  Tile  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  in  general 
tolerably  well-built.  The  parish  church,  which  was  rebuilt 
in  1805,  is  spacious  and  handsome,  with  an  octagon  tower 
containing  eight  fine-toned  bells  and  a clock  of  beautiful 
workmanship  by  Prior  of  Nestfield ; the  church  has  also 
^ powerful  organ.  The  living  is  a rector)’,  in  the  gift  of 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  of  the  net  annual  value  of 
358/.  It  is  now  in  the  deanery  and  archdeaconry  of  Craven, 
in  the  diocese  of  Kipon.  Tliere  are  three  other  episcopal 
churches.  Tliere  are  14  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
different  classes  of  dissenters.  Of  the  schools,  which 
are  numerous,  one  is  a free  grammar-school,  founded  in 
1716:  a Mechanics'  Institute  was  established  about  1828. 
The  worsted  manufacture  is  the  chief  trade  of  the  place, 
but  cotton  goods  are  also  manufactured  to  some  extent. 
The  Keighley  Union  workhouse  in  1841  contained  48 
persons.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Keighley  in  1841 
was  9255;  the  population  in  1841  was  13,378;  in  1831 
it  was  11,176. 

Kirkby-Moorside,  or  Kirby-Moorride,  is  a parish  and 
market-town  in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  in  the  North 
Riding,  about  224  miles  from  London,  25  miles  north  by 
east  of  York,  6 miles  cast  by  north  of  Helmsley,  and  8 
miles  west  by  north  of  Pickering.  It  is  a small  and  ir- 
regularly built  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dove,  and 
surrounded  by  steep  hills.  The  parish  is  extensive,  com- 
prising the  townships  of  Kirkby-Moorside,  Bransdale  (East- 
side),  Fadmore,  Earn  dale  (Low-quarter),  and  Gillimoor, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  2324  in  1831  (without  in- 
cluding Bransdale  East-side),  and  2758  in  1841.  The 
living  is  a discharged  vicarage,  with  the  curacies  of 
Cockan  and  Gillimoor,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland 
and  diocese  of  York,  with  a gross  income  of  456/.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints ; and  the  Independents, 
Wesleyans,  and  Society  of  Friends,  have  meeting-houses. 
There  are  several  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  three 
branch  banks ; and  the  town  has  a market  on  Wednesday, 
and  fairs  on  Whit-Wednesday  and  September  18.  Near 
the  town  arc  quarries,  coal-mines,  and  several  corn-mills, 
and  in  the  towm  much  malt  and  6ome  linen  goods  are 
made.  The  manor  formerly  belonged  to  the  earls  of 
Westmoreland,  who  forfeited  it  to  the  crown  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favourite  of 
James  I.,  is  said  to  have  begged  it  of  that  king  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  Helmsley,  which  he  had  obtained  by  marriage, 
and  here,  it  is  supposed  in  an  old  house  still  remaining  in 
the  market-place,  nis  dissolute  son  breathed  his  last.  His 
burial  is  entered  in  the  parish  register  but  it  is  not  known 
where  his  remains  were  deposited.  The  population  of  the 
township  of  Kirkby-Moorside  wa3  1802  in  1831,  and  1905 
in  1841. 

Knaresborough,  a market-town  and  parliamentary  bo- 
rough, in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  wapentake  of  (Jlaro  and 

Cash  of  Knaresborough,  200  miles  north-north-west  from 
ndon,  and  19  miles  west  by  north  from  York.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  side  of  a rocky  hill,  on  the  north-east 
bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  across  which  there  are  two  bridges, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  town.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of 
stone,  ami  the  town  generally  is  well  built,  and  well  lighted 
with  gas.  The  market-place  is  large,  and  the  market, 
which  is  on  Wednesday,  is  well  attended,  particularly  the 
corn-market.  About  midway  between  the  two  bridges  are 
the  mins  of  Knaresborough  castle,  on  a rocky  eminence. 
It.  was  originally  built  by  Serlo  de  Burgh,  who  came  to 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  a place  of 
great  strength  till  it  was  dismantled  in  1648  by  order  of  the 
urliament.  little  of  the  ruins  remain,  the  stones  having 
icon  used  for  building  houses  in  the  town. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is 
antient,  and  has  sittings  for  12U0.  The  living  is  a vicarage, 
formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  deanery 
of  Roroughbridge,  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  and  diocese 
of  Hi pon,  in  the  gift  of  a prebendary  of  York  cathedral,  and 
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of  the  net  annual  value  of  30.1/.  There  is  also  a chapel 
belonging  to  the  established  church  which  has  sittings  for 
2UO.  The  Mel Iiodirts,  Independents,  and  Homan  Catholics 
have  places  of  worship,  with  sittings  for  about  2000. 

In  1833  there  were  10  daily  schools  in  Knaresbo rough, 
one  of  which,  containing  30  scholars  of  both  sexes,  was 
supported  by  endowment.  There  were  also  3 dav  and 
boarding  schools,  1 day  and  Sunday  national  school,  and 
4 Sunday -schools,  one  of  which  was  supported  by  the 
established  church. 

The  chief  manufacture  is  linen,  which  has  long  been 
established  at  Knaresborough,  and  a large  capital  is  in- 
vested in  mills,  machinery,  and  warehouses.  The  river 
Nidd  is  deep  and  rapid,  and  affords  water-power,  of  which 
considerable  use  is  made  at  present,  and  which  might  be 
applied  Jo  a much  greater  extent  if  the  increase  of  trade 
should  require  it. 

Knaresborough  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
since  1 Mary,  1553.  The  right  of  election  was  originally 
in  84  burgage  tenements,  which  were  nearly  all  purchased 
by  the  earl  of  Burlington,  and  the  duke  of  Devonshire  was 
the  possessor  of  them  at  the  time  of  the  Keform  Act,  under 
which  Knaresborough  still  returns  two  members.  The 
parliamentary  borough  comprises  the  township  of  Knares- 
borough and  part  of  the  township  of  Scriven-cum-Tenter- 
gate.  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1841  was  5382. 
The  numher  of  electors  on  the  register  in  1835-6  was  262  ; 
in  1830-40  the  number  was  240,  of  whom  238  were  10/. 
householders. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Knaresborough  in  1821 
was  5283;  in  1831  it  was  5290;  in  1841  it  was  4078  (2232 
males,  and  2446  females  ),  including  57  persons  in  Knares- 
borough workhouse  and  17  in  three  prisons. 

About  half  a mile  down  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  a 
priory  for  friars  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  was 
founded  by  Richard  Plantagenet,  brother  of  Henry  III. 
There  are  some  curious  dwellings  excavated  in  the  rock, 
and  also  St.  Robert  s Chapel,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  a hermit,  son  of  the 
mayor  of  York,  and  St.  Roberts  Cave,  whiqh  is  supposed 
to  have  been  his  residence.  This  cave  has  been  made  no- 
torious by  the  singular  circumstances  of  the  murder  com- 
mitted there  in  1744  by  Eugene  Aram,  who  was  not  detected 
till  1758.  On  the  north-west  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the 
ruin*  of  the  castle,  is  a curious  petrifying  spring,  called  the 
Dropping  Well.  According  to  tradition  Mother  Shipton 
was  born  near  this  well.  An  extraordinary  native  of  Knares- 
borough, John  Metcalf,  called  Blind  Jack  of  Knnresbo- 
rough,  died  there  in  1810,  at  1 he  age  of  93.  He  lost  his 
siglit  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  in  different  parts  of  his 
life  acquired  a reputation  as  a musician,  a carrier,  a guide, 
and  a projector  and  constructor  of  roads. 

There  are  some  medicinal  springs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Knaresborough,  which  wete  once  much  resorted  to,  but 
they  have  since  been  almost  deserted  for  those  of  Harrow- 
gate  and  Scarborough. 

Leyboum,  Ley  burn,  or  Levbum-Lounds,  is  a small 
market-town  in  the  parish  of  Wensley,  wapentake  of  Hang 
West,  liberty  of  Ricnmondshire,  and  the  North  Riding  of  j 
the  county,  about  229  miles  from  London,  38  miles  north- 
west from  York,  3 miles  north  of  Middleham,  and  8 miles 
south  of  Richmond.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a spacious  ob- 
long square  of  well-built  houses,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
market  is  held  every  Friday,  where  a considerable  quantity 
of  corn  » sold.  It  has  also  fairs  on  the  second  Friday  in 
February,  May,  October,  anti  December,  when  many  cattle 
are  disposed  of.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst 
picturesque  scenery,  and  has  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics, 
several  schools,  a branch  bank,  and  a public  library.  The 
vicinity  contains  mines  and  quarries,  which  supply  lead,  coal, 
and  lime.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  Bolton 
and  Middleham  castles,  and  of  the  abbeys  of  Jervaux  and 
CoYerbam,  and  the  mansion  and  pleasure-grounds  of 
Bolton  Hall.  The  population  of  the  township  was  1003  in 
1831,  and  829  in  1841,  including  28  persons  in  Leyboum 
Union  workhouse. 

Malton,  New,  is  a parliamentary’  borough  and  market- 
town  in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  in  the  North  Riding, 
about  214  miles  from  London,  17  or  18  miles  north-east  of 
York,  and  22  miles  south-west  of  Scarborough.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Derwent,  over 
■Which  is  a stone  bridge  to  connect  it  with  the  suburb  of 


Norton,  and  which  here  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
North  and  East  Ridings.  The  borough  comprises  and  is 
co-cxtensive  with  the  parishes  of  St.  Leonard  and  St. 
Michael,  but  for  parliamentary  purposes  it  unites  with  the 
adjoining  parishes  of  Old  Malton  and  Norton  in  the  return 
of  two  members.  Both  of  the  parishes  of  New  Malton, 
with  that  of  Old  Malton,  form  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
archdeaconry’  of  Cleveland  ami  diocese  of  York,  with  a 
gross  income  of  198/.  The  churches  of  St.  Leonard  and 
St.  Michael  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  chapels 
to  Old  Malton,  wliicn  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  mother 
parish  and  church  ; and  the  former  has  a tall  spire,  the 
upper  part  of  which  has  been  left  unfinished,  in  the  form 
of  a truncated  cone,  lest,  according  to  the  popular  story’, 
its  weight  should  prove  too  great  for  the  edifice.  The 
town  also  contains  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  Primitive  Metho- 
dists, members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  Unitarians ; 
numerous  schools,  including  large  Lancasterian  and  national 
schools,  a spacious  workhouse  for  the  Malton  Poor-Law 
Union,  which  comprehends  68  parishes;  ft  large  market- 
place, including  a town-hall ; & neat  theatre,  built  in  1814 ; 
and  a handsome  suite  of  public  rooms,  in  connection  with 
which  are  news-rooms  and  a subscription  library’.  There 
were  formerly  two  market-crosses,  both  of  which  are  de- 
stroyed. The  town  is  generally  well  built,  and  is  favour- 
ably situated  on  an  eminence ; and  it  has  a brisk  trade, 
which  is  greatly  aided  by  the  river  Derwent,  that  stream 
having  been  made  navigable  to  Malton,  under  an  Act  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  more  recently  to  a higher 
point.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  corn,  bacon, 
butter,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  which  are  sent 
down  the  river,  and  coals,  various  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption, and  woollen  goods  from  the  Wert  Riding,  which 
are  brought  up  to  the  town.  The  market-days  are  Tues- 
day and  Saturday,  the  latter  being  the  principal,  and  well 
attended  from  a considerable  distance ; and  there  are 
several  annual  fairs — on  the  Monday  and  Saturday  before 
Palm-Sunday*,  for  horses  and  cattle,  the  Saturdays  before 
Whitsuntide  and  the  15th  of  July,  and  the  10th,  llth,  and 
12th  October.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  North  Riding  are 
held  here,  and  this  is  one  of  the  polling-places  for  the 
county  members  of  that  Riding.  The  borough  sent  mem- 
bers to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  after  which 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  represented  until  1640,  since 
which  time  it  has  continued  to  elect  two  members.  The 
right  of  election  rested,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  the  burgage  holders,  inhabitants,  who  were  rated 
to  church  and  poor,  and  there  were  about  625  electors  at 
the  time  of  the  Boundary  Reports  ; the  number  registered 
in  1839-40  was  558.  The  bailin'  is  the  returning  officer.  The 
population  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Leonard's  and  St.  Michael  s 
was  4173  in  1831,  and  4021  in  1841 ; that  of  Old  Malton,  at 
the  same  dates,  1*204  and  1296  respectively. 

Old  Malton  stands  about  a mile  north-east  of  New’  Mal- 
ton,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  it  has  a very  antient 
church,  dedicated  to  8t.  Mary’,  adjoining  to  which  ore  the 
remains  of  a priory’,  founded  m 1150,  for  Gilbertine  canons, 
j the  revenues  of  which  amounted,  at  the  dissolution,  1o 
275/.  7s.  A free  grammar-school  was  founded  here  in 
1547,  by  Robert  Holgate,  archbishop  of  York,  with  an  en- 
dowment which  now  produces  about  100/.  per  annum. 
The  town  contains  a Wesleyan  chapel  and  some  dnily 
schools.  It  is  observed  in  the  Report  of  the  Boundary 
Commissioners,  that  the  presumption  of  some  closer  con- 
nection than  that  of  mere  vicinage  having  existed,  in 
remote  times,  between  Old  and  New  Malton,  is  strengthened 
both  by  the  Report  of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1658,  deciding  that  Old  Malton  had  a joint  right 
with  New  Malton  in  the  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  admission  of  rights  of  common  in  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Malton,  over  certains  commons  and 
wastes  belonging  to  Old  Malton.  This  village  is  noted  for 
its  lime-quarries. 

Malton  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  Rri- 
gantian  fortified  towns  in  this  part  of  Britain  ; and  its  im- 
portance as  a Roman  military  station  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  antient  roads  pointing  to  it,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  six.  The  Romans,  changing  only 
the  termination  of  its  British  name,  called  it  Camulo- 
dunum,  which  the  Saxons  abbreviated  to  Meldun.  The 
advantages  of  the  place  as  a military  position  were,  in  an- 
tient  times,  increased  by  the  intervention  of  a considerable 
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tract  of  impassable  marsh  between  the  river  Dement  and  1 
the  Wolds.  Numerous  Homan  coins,  urn*,  and  other  j 
remains  have  been  found  here,  and  entrenchments  are  yet  i 
visible  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  In  the  Saxon  1 
times  Malton  became  a royal  villa  to  Kins'  Edwin ; and  : 
after- the  Norman  conquest  tiie  baronial  family  of  Vcsey, 
or  De  Vesci,  built  a castle  here,  as  well  as  the  priory  men- 
tioned above.  This  castle  was  demolished  by  Henry  II., 
but  while  it  stood  the  town  w as  burnt  down  by  Archbichop 
Thurstan,  who  besieged  it  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  a 
party  of  Scots  who  had  obtained  possession  and  garrisoned 
the  castle.  The  town  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
and  then  received  the  name  of  New  Malton.  A noble 
custellated  mansion  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  antient 
castle,  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  K&lph,  | 
Lord  Eure  ; but  in  1074,  as  his  grand-daughters  could  not  I 
agree  concerning  the  property,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mansion  was  pulled  down  by  the  high  sheriff,  under  an 
order  of  court,  divided  the  materials  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  leaving  only  the  lodge  and  gateway  standing 
as  a monument  of  their  folly.  About  a quarter  of  a mile 
south-west  of  New  Malton  is  a mineral  spring,  said  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  Scarborough,  and  to  be  an  efficacious 
chalybeate. 

Masham  is  a parish  and  market-town,  partly  in  the  liber- 
ties of  St.  Peter  of  York  and  Hichmondshire,  but  chiefly 
in  the  wapentake  of  Hang-East,  in  the  North  Riding,  about 
21H  miles  from  London,  30  miles  north-west  of  York,  and 
14  miles  south  by  east  of  Richmond,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ure,  in  a very  fertile  country, 
near  the  boundary  of  the  West  Riding.  The  parish  com- 
prises the  townships  of  Masham,  Burton-upon-Y  ore,  Elling- 
string.  Ellingtons,  Fearby,  Healy-with -Sutton,  Ilton-witii- 
Pott,  and  Swinton-with-Warlhermask,  and  had  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  2995  in  1H31.  and  2074  in  1K41.  The 
living  is  a vicarage,  annexed  to  that  of  Kirkby-MaJzeard, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Ripon, 
and  was  formerly  a prebend,  the  richest  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  York.  The  church  is  small,  but  handsome,  with 
a lolly  spire,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ; and  there  are 
chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  several 
schools,  one  of  which  is  a grammar-school,  founded  in  1700 
by  William  Danbv,  Esq.,  and  endowed  with  about  50 L per 
annum,  and  another  a charity-school  for  36  children,  on 
the  same  foundation,  and  endowed  with  about  24/.  per 
annum  from  the  benefaction  of  three  other  persons.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  has  a considerable  manufacture  of 
woollen  yarn,  and  a flax-mill,  which  in  1838  employed 
122  persons.  Coarse  straw-plait  fur  making  hats  is  also 

firoduccd  here.  The  town  has  a weekly  market,  of  but 
ittle  importance,  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  on  the  17th, 
JHth,  and  l‘Jth  of  September.  The  population  of  the  town- 
ship of  Masham  alone  was  1276  in  1831,  and  1318  in  1841. 

Middiesborough,  or  Middlesburgh,  is  a parish  and  town- 
ship, partly  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  but 
chiefly  in  the  western  division  of  Langbaurgh  liberty, 
in  the  North  Riding,  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Tees,  close  to  its  mouth,  and  which  has  risen  to  con- 
siderable importance  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a 
branch  or  extension  of  the  Slockton  and  Darlington  Rail- 
way for  shipping  coals  here,  so  as  to  avoid  the  river 
navigation.  Middiesborough  lies  about  5 miles  cost  by 
north  of  Stockton,  and  formerly  had  a chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Hilda,  which  was  long  in  ruins,  but  of  which  no 
remains  now  exist,  though  the  site  is  still  used  as  a 
burying-ground.  The  pariah  of  Middiesborough  contains 
the  township  of  that  name  and  the  township  of  Linthorp, 
and  had  a gross  population  of  236  in  1821,  383  in  1831,  j 
when  the  effect  of  the  railway  was  only  beginning  to  be 
felt,  and  r»709  in  1841,  including  40  persons  in  barges  and 
tents,  but  exclusive  of  103  persons  absent  from  home,  and 
50  who  had  emigrated  to  America  in  that  year.  The 
township  of  Middiesborough  alone  contained  only  40  , 
persons  in  1821,  154  in  1831,  and  5463  in  1841 ; and  it  has 
risen,  within  a very  few  years,  from  the  rank  of  an  insigni- 
ficant village  to  that  of  a considerable  sea-port  town, 
with  several  foundries,  a pottery,  and  other  manufactories. 
The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  the  gross  income  of  which, 
in  183!.  was  35/.  The  township  contains  Independent  and 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  several  schools. 

Mul'd  It-! nun  is  a parish  and  small  market-town  in  the 
wapentake  of  Hang- West,  liberty  of  Hichmondshire,  aiui  ] 


North  Riding  of  the  county,  about  226  miles  from  London, 
41  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  two  or  three  miles  south 
of  Leyhoum.  The  living  is  a royal  peculiar,  with  a net 
income  of  325/.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  Sf.  Mary  and 
St.  Alkeld,  and  was  made  collegiate  by  Richard  111.,  when 
dtffce  of  Gloucester.  The  town  contains  places  of  worship 
for  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  some  daily 
and  Sunday  schools  ; and  it  is  buitt,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
a square,  upon  a gentle  acclivity  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Ure.  The  market-day  is  Monday,  but  the  trade  of  the 
town,  which  was  never  considerable,  has  almost  entirely 
fallen  away  since  the  "rise  of  Leyboum ; fairs  are  held  on 
Easter-Monday,  Whit-Monday,  and  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th 
of  November.  Petty  sessions  for  the  wapentake  of  Hang- 
West  are  held  here,  and  there  are  small  manufactures  of 
woollen.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  town  is  its 
antiant  castle,  built  about  1190,  by  Robert  Fitz-Ranuluh. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury, who  marched  hence  with  4600  men  towards  Ixmdon, 
to  demand  redress  for  his  son's  grievances.  Here  also, 
according  to  Stow,  the  bastard  Falconbridge  was  beheaded 
in  1471.  Edward  IV.  was  confined  for  a time  in  Middle- 
ham  Castle  by  Richard  Nevill,  earl  of  Warwick,  after  he 
had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Wolvey,  but  he  subsequently 
escaped  while  hunting  in  the  park.  Aficr  defeating  the 
earl  of  Warwick  at  Barnet,  Edward  gave  Middleham 
Castle  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards 
Richard  III.,  who  look  a peat  liking  to  the  place,  and  was 
preparing  to  found  a college  in  Frodingham-field,  when 
he  died.  His  only  son  Edward  was  bom  here,  but  *ince 
that  lime  hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
castle,  excepting  that  it  was  inhabited,  in  1609,  by  Sir 
Henry  Linlcy.  Tiadition  says  that  it  was  reduced  to  ruin* 
by  Cromwell,  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence  to  prove 
it.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  stand  on  a rocky  eminence 
near  the  town.  The  population  ot  the  parish  of  Mid- 
dleham was  914  in  1831,  and  930  in  1811. 

Maker  is  a chapel ry  and  customary  market-town  in  that 
part  of  the  parish  of  Grinton  which  belongs  to  the  wapen- 
take of  Gilhng-West,  in  the  liberty  of  Hichmondshire,  and 
the  North  Riding  of  the  county,  about  252  miles  from 
London,  54  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  17  miles  west 
by  south  of  Richmond.  The  township  comprises  the 
higher  part  of  Swaledaie,  and  the  town  stands  in  an  angle 
formed  by  two  of  the  streams  which  contribute  to  form 
that  river.  The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy  attached  to 
the  vicarage  of  Grinton,  formerly  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  diocese 
of  Ripon,  with  an  income  of  about  98 /.  The  town  contains 
a chapel-of-casc.  dedicated  to  St.  Mar}’,  and  erected  in  1580, 
and  some  schools,  one  of  which  is  partly  supported  by  an 
endowment  of  about  20/.  a year,  bequeathed  by  Anthony 
Metcalfe  in  1678,  for  a free-school.  There  is  also  a sub- 
scription library.  The  market,  which  has  been  established 
by  custom,  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  there  is  an  annual 
fair  on  the  Wednesday  before  Old  Christmas-day.  The 
parish  contains  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  and  also 
produces  lime.  About  2$  miles  to  the  north-west  is  a 
cascade  called  Keasden  Force,  where  the  Swale  falls  over 
some  rugged  rocks  into  a romantic  dale.  The  population 
of  the  chapelry  was  1247  in  1831,  and  1241  in  1841. 

Northallerton,  formerly,  and  still  occasionally,  written 
North  Allerton,  is  a parish,  parliamentary  borough,  and 
market-town,  in  the  wapentake  and  liberty  of  Allerton- 
shire,  in  the  North  Riding,  about  220  miles  from  London, 
32  miles  north  by  west  of  York,  and  16  miles  east  by  south 
of  Richmond.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
street,  in  the  line  of  the  Great  North  Road,  and  is  passed 
at  a very  short  distance  on  the  west  by  the  Great  North  of 
England  Railway,  and  the  river  Wilke,  which  forms  on 
that  side  the  boundary  of  Die  electoral  district.  The 
j parish  comprises  the  borough  and  township  of  North- 
allerton, the  township  of  Rom&nby,  and  the  chapelrics  of 
Brompton,  Deighton,  and  High  Worsall,  and  its  aggre- 
gate population  was  5118  in  1831,  and  5273  in  1811. 
The  living  is  a vicarage,  with  the  curacies  of  Brompton 
and  Deighton,  formerly  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  and 
patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  but  now  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  w ith  n 
gross  income  of  862/.  The  church,  dedicated  to  Ail  Saint*, 
is  a spacious  cruciform  edifice,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  the  Scots 
in  1381.  The  town  contains  ah;  chapels  for  Independents 
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and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  numerous  daily  and  Sunday 
schools,  three  of  the  former  of  which  are  partially  sup- 
ported by  endowments,  and  one,  'now  tne  parochial 
school,  was  formerly  a grammar-school,  of  royal  founda- 
tion, though  at  what  dale  is  uncertain,  and  where  several 
emiment  men  were  educated.  There  was  antientty  a 
hospital  dedicated  to  St.  James,  and  founded  by  Hugh 
Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham,  the  clear  revenue  of  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  was  56/.  2r.  2 </.,  and  of  the 
site  of  which  some  indications  yet  exist  near  the  town. 
There  was  also  formerly  a house  for  Carmelites,  or  White 
Friars,  dedicated  to  St.  Alary ; and  the  Austin  Friars  re- 
ceived some  land  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a house  and  church.  The  town 
now  contains  an  hospital,  or  Maison  Dieu.  founded  in  1476 
by  Richard  Moore,  for  the  support  of  13  poor  persons, 
and  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants,  but  for  a smaller  number. 
Northallerton  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a handsome 
modern  sessions-house,  to  which  is  attached  a House  of 
Correction.  Not  being  a corporate  town,  it  has  no  mu- 
nicipal government,  but  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  magistrates.  It  has  a Court  of  Requests  for  the 
whole  of  the  manor  of  Allerton  and  Allertonshire,  com- 
prising 32  townships ; and  the  quarter-sessions  for  the 
North  Riding  are  held  here.  It  likewise  contains  the 
Register-office  for  registering  all  transfers  of  land  by  deed 
or  will  in  the  North  Riding,  and  is  a polling-place  for 
the  election  of  county  members.  The  town  sent  two 
members  to  Parliament  in  the  26th  year  of  Edward  III., 
but  did  not  again  exercise  the  privilege  until  it  was 
resumed  in  1640,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Fiora  that  time  it  sent  two  members  until  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  when  it  was  reduced  to  one,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  electoral  district  were  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  the  adjoining  township  of  Romanby  and  chapelry 
of  Brompton.  The  number  of  electors  registered  in  1839- 
40  was  281. 

The  town  contains  no  important  manufactures,  but 
linens  and  leather  are  made  m the  neighbourhood  to  a 
small  extent.  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and 
there  are  several  fairs.  Races  are  held  annually  m Oc- 
tober, and  the  town  has  branches  of  the  Darlington  and 
Yorkshire  district  banks.  The  population  of  the  borough 
and  township  of  Northallerton  alone  was  3004  in  1831,  and 
3092  in  1841,  including  100  persons  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection and  37  in  Nortnallerton  Union  workhouse. 

A very  strong  castle  was  founded  at  Northallerton  by 
Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham,  but  it  was  razed  to  the 
ground  by  order  of  Henry  II.,  in  consequence  of  a quarrel 
with  that  prelate.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station,  and  subsequently  a Saxon  borough ; and 
in  Domesdav-Book  it  is  called  Alvertune  and  Alreton,  the 
prefix  North  having  been  originally  applied  to  distinguish 
it  from  Allerton  Mauleverar,  a chapelry  in  the  West 
Riding.  At  Cowton  or  Cuton  Moor,  about  three  miles 
from  tnc  town,  was  fought,  in  the  year  1138,  the  battle  of 
the  Standard.  The  site  of  this  engagement  is  still  called 
Standard  Hill,  and  the  holes  into  which  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  thrown  are  pointed  out  as  the  Scots’  Pits.  In 
1318  the  town  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Scols ; 
during  the  civil  war  Charles  I.  lodged  here,  in  an  old 
mansion  called  the  Porch-Honse,  on  one  of  his  journeys  to 
Scotland  ; and  in  the  rebellion  of  1745  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland’s army  encamped  near  the  town,  on  the  Castle 
Hills.  Northallerton  gave  the  title  of  viscount  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  King  George  I.,  during  the 
reign  of  Anne. 

Otley,  a small  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the 
wapentake  of  Skyrack  and  parish  of  Otley,  205  miles  from 
London,  and  30  miles  west  by  south  from  York.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Wharf.  The  church  has  accommodation  for  900  persons. 
The  north  door,  which  has  a plain  circular  arch,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Saxon,  and  there  are  several  antient  monu- 
ments in  the  interior.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon,  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  60/.  There  are 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodists  and  Quakers. 
There  is  a free  grammar-school,  which  was  founded  by 
Thomas  Cave  in  1611,  but  the  lands  with  which  it  was 
endowed  were  let  on  a lease  for  999  years,  at  a rent  of 
26/.  13*.  Ad. ; in  1833  the  lands  were  let  for  upwards  of 
200 /.  Of  the  free  income  of  the  school,  20/.  was  paid  to 
P.  C.,  No.  1707. 


the  master,  and  6/.  13*.  Ad.  to  the  usher : it  contained  25 
males  and  6 females ; and  there  were  8 other  daily  schools. 
The  market  is  antient,  and  is  supplied  with  a very  large 
quantity  of  com  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Woollen 
manufacture  was  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent,  hut 
has  been  removed  to  situations  more  contiguous  to  fuel 
and  inland  navigation.  The  population  in  1831  was  3161, 
in  1841  it  was  3445. 

Patelcy  Bridge,  a market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in 
the  liberty  or  Ripon  and  parish  of  Ripon,  212  miles  from 
London,  and  34  miles  west-north-west  from  York.  This 
town,  which  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Nidd,  appears  to  be  in  a state  of  rapid  improvement.  Ac- 
cording to  Baines's  ‘ Religious  Slate  of  the  Manufacturing 
Districts,’  1843,  there  are  in  the  township  seven  episcopal 
churches  and  eighteen  chapels  belonging  to  different 
classes  of  dissenters,  in  all  twenty-five  places  of  public 
worship,  with  sittings  for  5700  persons:  there  are  four 
infant  schools,  12  piivate  schools,  three  factory  schools, 
and  seven  public  day-schools,  in  all  twenty-six  day-schools, 
with  658  scholars ; besides  which  there  were  three  Sunday- 
schools  supported  by  the  established  church,  and  fifteen 
supported  by  different  classes  of  dissenters,  in  all  eighteen 
Sunday-schools,  with  1060  scholars.  The  present  popula- 
tion, according  to  Baines,  is  7996.  There  are  several 
lead-mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  seems  to  be  chiefly  derived. 

Patrington  is  a parish  and  market-town  in  the  southern 
division  of  the  wapentake  of  Holdemess,  in  the  East 
Riding,  about  188  miles  from  London,  57  miles  south-east 
of  York,  and  18  miles  east  bv  south  from  Hull,  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Holderness.  The  living  is  a rectory,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  and  the  diocese  of  York, 
with  a gross  income  of  G60/.  It  has  a beautiful  cruciform 
Gothic  church,  with  a lolly  spire,  places  of  worship  lor 
Independents,  and  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
several  schools,  and  a Union  workhouse  for  the  Patrington 
Union,  which  comprehends  27  parishes.  A navigable 
creek,  which  communicates  with  the  Humber,  brings 
vessels  within  a short  distance  of  the  town,  which  exports 
considerable  q amities  of  corn,  and  receives  lime  and  coal 
from  the  West  Riding.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
there  are  fairs  on  March  28,  July  18,  and  December  6. 
The  town  contains  a branch  of  the  Yorkshire  District 
Bank.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  be  the  Prsetoriuui  of  the  antient 
geographers,  an  opinion  somewhat  strengthened  by  the 
discovery,  about  eighty  years  since,  of  part  of  a Roman 
altar.  Other  writers  derive  the  name  of  the  town  from  St. 
Patrick,  to  wliom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The  population 
of  the  parish  was  1298  in  1831,  and  1402,  including  72  in- 
mates of  the  Union  workhouse  and  16  persons  in  barges, 
in  1841. 

Penistone,  a small  market-town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Don,  in  the  West  Riding,  wapentake  of  Staincross,  177 
miles  from  London,  on  the  road  from  Sheffield  to  Hudders- 
field, 13  mile*  from  each  place.  It  is  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  dreary  moors  which  form  the  borders  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire.  The  climate  is  cold,  and  the  har- 
vest is  sometimes  not  gathered  in  before  November.  Tho 
parish  comprises  21,580  acres,  and  consists  of  the  chapelry 
of  Denby,  and  the  townships  of  Gunthwaite,  Hunshelf, 
Ingbirchworth,  Langsett,  Oxspring,  Penistone,  andThurle- 
stone.  Population  of  the  parish,  5042  in  1821.  5201  in 
1831,  and  5607  in  1841.  The  chapelry  of  Denby  con- 
sists of  the  townships  of  Denby,  Gunthwaite,  and  Ingbirch- 
worth : the  living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  net  value 
98/.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  town 
of  Penistone  and  in  moat  of  the  hamlets  in  the  pa- 
rish. The  town  consists  of  four  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  There  is  a market  every  Thursday, 
chiefly  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The  church  presents  nothing 
worthy  of  note.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  in  the  diocese 
of  Ripon,  net  value  147/.  The  Society  of  Friends,  the 
Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship : in  Mr.  Baines's  work  it  is  stated  that  the  dis- 
senters have  five  places  of  worship  in  the  parish.  The 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1604  and  endowed  with  120/., 
is  free  to  all  male  children  in  the  parish.  The  national 
school  is  partly  supported  by  an  endowment.  In  1843  there 
were  in  the  parish  two  church  Sunday-schools,  attended  by 
143  scholars,  atul  eight  belonging  to  dissenters,  with  727 
scholars;  besides  twelve  daily  schools,  attended  by  379 
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scholani.  The  population  of  the  township  was  G45  in  1821,  1 
703  in  1831,  and  738  in  1841.  Thu  population  of  Tlmrl- 
stune  in  1841  was  1872.  The  Sheffield  and  Manchester 
Railway  passes  through  this  township,  and  the  Return  in- 
cludes 223  pereons  who  were  employed  on  its  construction. 
Dr.  Sauderson,  the  blind  mathematician,  was  a native  of 
the  parish. 

Pickering  is  a parish  and  mark  el -town  in  the  wapentake 
of  Pickering-Lythe,  in  the  North  Riding,  about  223  miles 
from  London,  26  miles  north-east  of  York,  and  18  miles 
west  of  Scarborough,  pleasantly  situated  on  a small  emi- 
nence, at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  rivulet  called  Pick- 
ering Beck.  The  parish  comprises  the  townships  of 
Pickering,  Kingthorpe,  Manshes,  and  Newton,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Goadlanu  or  Guathland,  and  had  an  aggregate 
jHipulation  of  3346  in  1831,  and  39U1  in  1841.  The  living 
is  a discharged  vicarage,  with  the  curacy  of  Newton,  a 
peculiar  of  (lie  dean  of  York,  with  a gross  income  of  143/. 
Tlie  town  is  connected  with  the  port  of  Whitby  by  a rail- 
road described  in  a previous  column,  and  is  long  and 
straggling;  and  it  contains  an  antient  and  spacious  church, 
with  a lofty  spire,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter;  several  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship,  and  several  schools,  one  of  which  is 
endowed.  It  has  also  a workhouse  for  the  Poor-Law 
Union  of  Pickering  (which  comprises  28  parishes),  and 
two  branch  banks.  The  market  is  on  Monday,  and  there 
arc*  fairs  on  the  Monday  before  Old  Candlemas-day,  Old 
Midsutnmcr-day,  the  25th  of  September,  and  the  Monday 
before  Old  Michael  mas-day.  The  town  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  formerly  sent  members  to  parliament,  but  had 
ceased  to  do  so  long  before  the  passing  oft  he  Reform  Bill. 
The  ruins  of  an  antient  castle  stand  to  the  west  of  the 
town.  The  town  belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
has  jurisdiction  over  several  neighbouring  villages,  which 
form  what  is  called  the  Honour  of  Pickering;  and  it  has 
an  antient  Honour-court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  and  the 
trial  of  petty  actions.  On  Pickering-moor  are  vestiges  of 
two  Roman  encampments,  and  there  are  other  similar 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  populat  ion  of  the 
township  of  Pickering  was  2555  in  1831,  and  in  1841,  2302, 
including  50  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  and  11  per- 
sons in  tents. 

Pocklington  is  a parish  and  market-town,  partly  in  the 
liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  but  chiefly  in  the  vVilton- 
Beacon  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Harthill,  in  the  East 
Riding,  about  105  miles  from  London,  13  miles  east  by 
south  from  York,  and  7 miles  north-west  of  Market- 
Wuigliton.  The  town  is  situated  in  a level  country,  about 
two  miles  from  the  western  edge  of  the  Wolds,  ana  is  con- 
nected with  the  river  Derwent  by  the  Pocklington  Canal, 
which  is  described  elsewhere.  The  parish  contains  the 
townships  of  Pocklington,  Meltonby,  and  Owsthorpe,  and 
the  chapelry  of  Yaplmm,  and  had  an  aggregate  population 
of  2265  in  1831.  and  2552  in  1841.  The  living  is  a dis- 
charged vicarage,  with  the  curacy  of  Yaphnm-cuin-Mel- 
tonby.  a peculiar  of  the  dean  of  York,  with  an  income  of 
131/.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a 
very  plain  homely  structure,  and  the  town  also  contains 

{ daces  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  and 
’rimitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists;  a well-endowed 
fiee  grammar-school,  founded  in  the  6th  year  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  John  Dow  man,  LL.D.,  with  which  are  connected 
live  exhibitions  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
which  has  an  income  exceeding  1000/.  per  annum  ; and 
among  several  other  daily  schools,  a national  school, 
liberally  supported  by  subscriptions.  The  buildings  of  the 
grammar  school  were  re -erected  in  Ik  Hi.  Pocklington  is 
one  of  the  polling-places  for  the  East  Riding,  and  the 
centre  of  a Poor-Law  Union  comprising  47  parishes;  it  has 
three  branch  hanks,  and  petty  sessions  for  the  Wilton- 
Beacon  division  are  held  here.  It  has  a market  on  Satur- 
day, ami  large  sheep  and  cat  lie  fairs  are  held  on  March  7 
(or  6 in  leap-year  i,  May  6.  August  5,  and  November  8,  and 
a statute  fair  for  hiring  servants  on  November  9.  At 
Barnsley  Field,  nenr  the  town,  four  human  skeletons,  with 
an  urn  hearing  some  antient  characters,  were  discovered  in 
1763.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Pocklington  was 
204 K in  1831,  and  2323  in  1841. 

Reeth  is  a small  market-town  in  that  part  of  the  parish  | 
of  Grinton  which  belongs  to  the  wapentake  of  Gilling-  i 
West,  in  the  liberty  of  Richmondshire  and  the  North  I 
Riding,  about  238  miles  from  London,  *18  miles  north-west 
from  York,  and  10  miles  west  by  south  from  Richmond,  I 


on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Swale,  about  half  a mile  above 
the  junction  of  the  Arkle.  The  town  is  irregularly  built, 
in  a highlv  picturesque  situation,  and  it  contains  Indepen- 
dent and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  two  endowed 
daily  schools,  one  endowed  in  1643,  by  Alderman  Rich- 
ardson, of  York,  and  the  other  in  1814  and  1815,  by  two 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  schoolroom  of  the 
latter  being  also  used  as  a place  of  worship  by  persons  of 
the  founders'  persuasion.  The  town  has  a very  extensive 
manufacture  of  knitted  stockings,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
ported ; and  many  of  Ihe  inhabitants  receive  employment 
from  lead-mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  produce  of 
which  is  of  great  purity,  and  is  sought  after  for  the  manu- 
facture of  white-lead,  and  other  chemical  purposes.  These 
mines  produced  a few  years  since  about  5600  or  6000  tons 
of  lead  annually.  There  is  a branch  of  the  SwaJedale  and 
Wens) ey dale  Banking  Company  in  the  town,  which  has  a 
market  on  Friday,  under  a charter  of  the  6tli  year  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  several  fails,  the  days  of  which  are 
variously  given  by  different  authorities.  Near  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  an  entrenchment,  called  Maiden’s  Castle, 
about  100  yards  square,  and  of  some  others,  one  of  which 
is  much  larger ; and  from  some  remains  which  have  been 
discovered,  these  are  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 
Near  the  town,  in  the  hauilet  of  Healaugh,  are  the  remains 
of  a house  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
population  of  Reeth  was  1450  in  1831,  and  1343  in  1841. 

Ripley,  a small  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the 
wapentake  of  Claro  and  parish  of  Ripley,  208  miles  from 
London  and  25  west-north-west  from  York.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Nidd.  The  church 
is  antient,  and  contains  some  curious  old  monuments  of 
the  Ingilby  family.  The  living  is  a rectory,  formerly  in  the 
diocese  ot  Chester,  but  now  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond and  diocese  of  Ripon,  in  the  gift  of  the  Ingilby  family, 
and  of  the  net  annual  value  of  666*.  The  chief  distinction 
of  the  place  is  Uic  castle  of  the  family  of  Ingilby,  which  was 
built  in  1555,  and  is  still  the  family  residence.  There  is  a 
frec-sehool,  which  in  1833  contained  40  males,  which  was 
built  and  endowed  in  1702,  by  the  two  youngest 
daughters  of  William  Ingilby. . The  population  of  the 
township  in  io.  1 was  270 : the  separate  population  of  the 
township  is  not  given  in  the  Population  Returns  lor  1841. 

Saddicworth  is  a village  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the 
wapentake  of  Agbrigg  and  parish  of  Rochdale,  188  miles 
north-west  from  London  and  54  miles  south-west  from 
York.  The  village  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  giving  name 
to  a district  in  which  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures 
have  advanced  with  amazing  rapidity  and  to  a very  great 
extent.  The  district  is  7 miles  long  and  3 miles  in  its 
greatest  width,  and  includes  about  100  manufacturing 
hamlets.  It  is  called  Saddleworth-wilh-Quick.  The 
population  in  1811  was  12,579;  in  1821  it  was  13,902,  in 
1831  it  was  15,986,  in  1841  it  was  16,829,  at  which  time 
there  were  505  houses  uninhabited,  owing  to  the  depressed 
state  of  the  manufactures. 

Sedbergh.  a small  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in 
the  west  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Staincliff  and 
Evcnm,  256  miles  north-west  from  London,  and  78  miles 
west-north-west  from  York.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
sheltered  and  fertile  vale  among  rugged  mountains.  The 
living  of  the  parish  church  is  a vicarage,  formerly  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond and  diocese  of  Ripon,  in  the  gift  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  net  annual  value  of  184/.  There 
are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodists,  Quakers, 
and  Independents,  lu  1833  there  were  nine  daily  schools 
at  Sedbergh,  one  of  which  is  a free  grammar-school,  and 
then  hml  40  scholars.  The  school  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Roger  Lupton,  provost  of  Eton,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
After  some  time  the  funds  were  misapplied,  but  were  re- 
stored to  their  proper  use  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  who  also  rebuilt  tne  school.  The  endowment 
amounts  to  about  500/.  a year,  paid  to  the  head  master, 
but  out  of  whicii  he  pays  100/.  a year  to  the  second  master, 
besides  other  cx]>enses.  The  head  master  is  appointed  by 
the  master  and  fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
] Two  fellowships  and  eight  scholarships  in  St.  John's  Col- 
i lege  were  established  by  Lupton  for  students  from  this 
I school.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron.  Coals 
Mifticieut  for  the  supply  of  the  town  are  obtained  from  a 
> mine  about  two  miles  distant.  The  population  of  Bed- 
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bergh,  in  1831,  wm  2214 ; in  1841  it  was  2208.  but  the  re- 
turn includes  the  hamlets  of  How-gill,  Bland.  Mnrtlmaite. 
Soobank,  Frasbrow,  Cautlcy,  and  Dowbiggin,  besides  30 
persons  in  the  workhouse. 

Selbjr,  a market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Bnrkstone-Ash  and  parish  of  Selby,  177  miles 
north-north-west  from  London,  and  14  miles  south  by  east 
from  York : it  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Ouse,  which  is  navigable  to  Selby  for  vessels  of  about  200 
tons  burthen.  An  excellent  timber  bridge  crosses  the 
Ouse,  and  opens  to  admit  them.  The  town  is  tolerably 
well  built,  paved,  and  lighted.  The  town-hall,  a neat 
brick  edifice,  was  built  in  1825.  There  is  a fine  old  Gothic 
market-cross.  Tile  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mar)'  and  St. 
Germain,  is  part  of  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks,  which 
was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  the  year  1008, 
and  was  a splendid  establishment  till  the  dissolution  by 
Henry  VIII.  Henry  I.  was  bom  at  Selby  in  1008.  The 
church  is  a spacious  structure,  and  contains  some  cm  ions 
old  monuments:  the  architecture  is/Oi  different  periods, 
some  of  it  very  beautiful,  especially  the  west  enu.  'Hie 
tower  fell  down  in  1690,  and  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form 
about  1702.  The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Hon.  E.  R.  Petre,  with  an  average  net  income  of 
if?/.  There  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  other  classes  of  dissenters. 
Steam-packets  ply  between  Selby  and  Hull,  and  a canal 
from  Selby  joins  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation,  and  thus 
communicates  with  Leeds.  There  is  also  a railway  be- 
tween Selby  and  Leeds,  and  the  Hull  and  Selby  railway 
joins  the  Selby  and  Leeds  railway  a little  to  the  west  of 
Selby,  and  thus  makes  a railway  communication  between 
Leeds  and  Hull.  There  is  a branch  custom-house  at  Selby, 
so  that  vessels  can  proceed  direct  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
About  1000  ships  with  cargoes  clear  coastwise  annually. 
In  1833  there  were  ten  daily  schools,  of  which  one  was 
a grammar-school  with  an  endowment  of  53 /.  17*.  10r/.  a 
year,  to  which  upwards  of  50/.  is  added  annually  by  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions.  The  population  in  1841  was  5376, 
including  96  persons  in  barges  and  89  in  the  Selby  Union 
workhouse.  In  1821  the  population  was  4097,  and  in  1831 
it  was  4600. 

Settle,  a small  market-town,  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the 
wapentake  of  Staincliff  and  Ewcross,  and  parish  of  Gig- 
gleswick,  235  miles  north-west  by  north  from  London,  and 
56  milea  west-north-west  from  York.  The  town  is  situated 
in  a mountainous  district  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Ribble,  at  the  foot  of  a limestone  rock  upwards  of  200  feet 
high,  called  the  Castleberg.  The  parish  church  is  at  Gig- 
glcswick,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  over  which 
there  is  a stone  bridge.  The  prison  is  below  the  market- 
cross  : the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a trap-door  down  a flight  of 
steps,  and  light  is  admitted  by  a grating.  There  is  a 
Union  workhouse  at  Settle,  which  in  1841  contained  127 
persons.  Cotton  manufactures  are  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  ropes  and  paper  are  made.  There  are  chapels 
belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  ami  the  Indepen- 
dents. In  1833  there  were  five  day-schools,  one  day  and 
Sunday  national  school,  and  two  Sunday-schools.  The 
population  in  1831  was  1627  ; in  1841  it  was  2041.  The 
land  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  chiefly  used  for 
grating,  is  exceedingly  rich.  East  of  the  town  are  two 
rocking-stones  of  vast  weight,  which  when  set  in  motion 
make  a noise  like  distant  thunder. 

Sherbum,  a small  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in 
the  wapentake  of  Barkstoue-Ash  and  parish  of  She r burn, 
183  miles  north  by  west  from  London,  and  16  miles  south- 
south-west  from  \ork.  The  town  is  situated  on  a small 
but  very  clear  stream.  The  church  is  said  to  have  been 
built  out  of  the  rain*  of  a palace  which  the  archbishop  of 
York  formerly  had  here  ; it  is  a spacious  structure,  and  the 
nave  is  described  as  exhibiting  a peculiar  and  magnificent 
specimen  of  architecture.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  in  the 
diocese  of  York,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  125/.  In  1833 
there  were  six  daily  schools.  The  Commissioners  for  Edu- 
cation Enquiry  state  that  one  of  these,  * containing  50 
children  of  both  sexes,  is  partly  supported  by  an  endow- 
ment which  was  originally  for  24  males,  but  the  funds 
having  become  inadequate,  the  present  number  if  only  six  ; 
the  rest  are  paid  for  by  their  parents.’  The  school  has 
four  exhibition*,  of  V.  10$.  each,  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford,  and  is  one  of  the  eight  grammar-schools  in  York- 
shire which  are  entitled  to  send  candidates  for  Lady  Eli- 


zabeth Hastings’s  exhibition  al  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
In  1831  the  population  of  the  township  was  1155;  in  1841 
it  was  1328. 

Rkipton.or  Skipton-in-Craven,  an  antient  market-town  in 
the  West  Riding,  in  the  wapentake  of  Staincliff  and  Ewcross, 
and  parish  ofSkipton,  216  miles  north-north-west  from  Lon- 
don, and  44  miles  west  from  York,  is  situated  on  an  affluent 
of  the  river  Airo,  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  passes 
by  the  town.  The  houses  are  all  of  stone.  Skipton  Castle, 
a little  to  the  east  of  the  church,  was  formerly  a place  of 
great  strength.  It  was  built  originally  by  Robert  de  Ro- 
milll,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. It  was  afterwards  given  by  Edwaid  II.  to  his 
favourite  Piers  de  Gaveston,  and  after  his  death  was  trans- 
ferred in  1311  to  Robert,  laird  CIHfbnL  It  remained  in 
the  possession  of  this  family,  afterwards  distinguished  as 
earls  of  Cumberland,  till  1643,  when,  on  the  death  of  the 
lad  of  the  earls  without  issue,  this  castle,  with  all  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  family,  passed  to  the  countess  of  Pem- 
broke. It  stood  a siege  of  three  years  against  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender,  Dec.  22, 
1645.  * In  1049  it  was  dismantled,  and  in  a great  mea- 
sure demolished,  by  order  of  parliament ; but  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the’  countess  of  Pembroke,  as  a residence, 
not  as  a fortress.  Some  parts  of  the  old  castle  still  remain 
incorporated  with  the  more  modem  building.  The  parish 
church  is  a substantial  and  spacious  structure,  parts  of 
which  are  of  great  antiquity.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon,  and  in 
the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
of  the  net  annual  income  of  185/.  There  is  a town-hall, 
and  a free  grammar-school.  The  school  was  founded 
Sept.  1,  1548,  by  William  Ermysted,  canon-residentiary  of 
St.  Paul's.  London.  The  present  annual  value  of  the  en- 
dowment is  about  550/.  The  average  number  of  scholars 
is  about  56,  who  arc  admitted  free  of  expense  from  any 
part  of  the  parish,  and  there  are  two  scholarships  to 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Besides  the  grammar-school 
there  were,  in  1833,  nine  other  day-schools,  four  board- 
ing-schools, three  day  and  Sunday  schools,  two  of  which 
are  national  schools,  and  two  Sunday-schools.  Tile  mar- 
ket, which  is  on  Saturday,  is  a very  large  market  for  com, 
and  there  arc  fairs  every  fortnignt  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
There  are  cotton  manufactures,  but  to  no  great  extent. 
The  vale  of  Skipton  is  exceedingly  fertile ; it  is  chiefly 
used  for  pasturage.  Skipton  is  a place  of  great  intercourse 
between  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  in  a thriving  con- 
dition, The  population  in  1811  was  2868;  in  1821  it  was 
3411 ; in  1831  it  w as  4181 ; in  1841  it  was  4842. 

Snaith,  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  wapentake  of  ()*gold- 
cro&s,  174  miles  from  London,  and  23  miles  south  by  east 
from  York,  is  a very  small  market-town  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  Aire,  five  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Ouse.  The  town  is  an  unimportant  place ; the  popu- 
lation was  834  in  1821,  885  in  1831,  and  R55  in  1841. 
The  church  is  in  the  later  style  of  English  architecture, 
with  a low,  square,  pinnacled  tower.  The  living  is  a vi- 
carage, in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York,  of  the 
annual  value  of  479/.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
a chapel  here,  with  a Sunday-school  attached,  which  in 
1833  was  attended  by  171  children.  There  is  a national 
school,  partly  supported  by  a small  endowment,  the  date 
of  which  is  ’unknown  : also  almshouses  for  six  poor  per- 
sons, founded  by  the  Yarburgh  family.  and  others  for  six 
widows,  rebuilt  in  1802  by  Lord  Downes,  who  has  a 
sent  in  the  parish.  The  parish  of  Snaith  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  cxlends  into  the  wapentake  of  Barkst on- Ash.  It 
comprises  the  chapelry  of  Annin  (a  perpetual  curacy,  net 
value  74/.),  with  a population  of  593  in  1841  ; the  clia- 
pelry  of  Hook  fa  perpetual  curacy,  net  value  59/.),  popu- 
lation 1221 ; the  chapelry  of  Rawcliffe  fa  perpetual  curacy, 
net  value  120/. \ population  1523;  and  the  townships  of 
Balne,  Cowick,  Goole,  Gowdall,  Hook,  Hensall,  Pollinglon, 
and  Snaith.  The  entire  area  of  the  parish  is  34,810  acres. 
The  population  in  1821  was  5909,  8530  in  1831,  and 
10,444  in  1841.  Goole  has  been  separately  noticed 
(p.  692). 

Stokesley  is  a parish  and  market -town  in  the  western 
division  of  Langbaurgh  liberty,  in  the  North  Riding,  about 
238  miles  from  London,  and  about  41  miles  north  of  York. 
It  is  in  the  fertile  district  of  Cleveland,  and  the  town  is 
washed  on  the  south  by  a remarkably  fine  trout  stream,  a 
branch  of  the  river  Leven.  At  a distance  of  from  four  to 
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six  miles,  the  Cleveland  hills,  including  the  mountain 
called  Roeeberry  Topping,  rise  in  the  form  of  a semicir- 
cular amphitheatre,  of  which  Stokesley  is  the  centre.  The 
parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Stokesley,  Great  and 
Little  llusby.  Easily,  and  Newby,  and  had  an  aggregate 
population  of  237G  in  1831,  and  2734  in  1841,  including 
the  non-residents  mentioned  below.  The  living  is  a rec- 
tory, with  the  curacy  of  Westerdale,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  and  in  the  patronage  of 
the  archbishop  of  York,  with  a gross  income  of  1332 /. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents  and  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
Among  the  schools  are  national  schools  for  both  sexes, 
partly  supported  by  endowment.  The  town  consists  chiefly 
of  one  street,  with  many  well-built  houses,  and  it  has 
an  annual  court-leet  and  weekly  petty  sessions.  It  has  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  linens,  a good  market  on 
Saturday,  and  fairs  on  the  Saturdays  before  Palm  Sunday, 
Trinity  Sundav,  and  Old  Lammas-day.  Stokesley  is  a 
polling-place  lor  the  North  Riding,  and  the  township  had 
a population  of  19G7  in  1831,  and  2310  in  1841,  including 
the  hamlet  of  Tanton,  1G  persons  in  the  Union  workhouse, 
3-1  in  barns,  and  270  visitors  at  the  annual  fair. 

Tad  caster,  a market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  partly  in 
the  wapentake  of  Barkstone-Ash  and  partly  in  the  Ainsty 
of  York,  183  miles  north-north-west  from  London,  and  9 
miles  south-west  from  York.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  Wharfe,  over  which  there  is  a handsome  stone 
bridge  constructed  with  stones  taken  from  the  ruins  of  ft 
castle  which  formerly  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  boats.  The  town  has  little 
trade,  but  was,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  railways 
between  York  and  Leeds  and  Manchester,  a place  of  great 
thoroughfare  from  York  to  the  south-west.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary ; the  living  is  a vicarage,  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York,  in  the  gift  of  the 
earl  of  Egremont,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  240/.  In 
1833  there  were  seven  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was 
a grainiuar-school  endowed  with  the  rent  of  a farm,  for 
which  twenty  scholars  were  free,  and  ten  others  were  paid 
lor  by  their  parents.  Another  daily  school  was  endowed 
by  Mm.  Dawson  for  forty  females,  but  it  contained  only 
twenty-four  when  visited  by  the  Education  Commissioners 
in  1&13.  There  were  also  two  day  and  boarding  schools, 
and  thiee  Sunday-schools.  The  population  in  1841  was 
182G;  in  1831  it  was  1GGG.  Tadcaster  is  the  Calcaria  of 
the  Romans,  which  was  an  outpost  of  their  chief  military 
station  Eboracum,  now  York. 

Think  is  a parish,  market-town,  and  parliamentaiy  bo- 
rough, situated  partly  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York, 
hut  chiefly  in  the  wapentake  of  Birdforth.  in  the  North 
Riding,  about  214  miles  from  London,  23  miles  north- 
north-west  of  York,  and  10  miles  south -south-east  of 
Northallerton.  The  paii&h  comprises  the  borough  of 
Thirsk,  the  township  of  Castle-LJebeck  or  Miniot,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Sowerby,  and  had  an  aggregate  population  of 
3829  in  1831,  and  4599  in  1841.  The  living  is  a perpetual 
curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of 
York,  with  a gross  income  of  143/.  The  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mar}*  Magdalen,  is  a large  and  handsome 
Gothic  building,  supposed  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  antient  castle.  Thirsk  contains  likewise  places 
of  worship  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  Independents,  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  One  ef  the  schools  of  the  town  is 
conducted  in  a school-house  under  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  and  another  is  a school  of  industry  for  clothing 
and  educating  poor  girls.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream  called  Codbcek,  a feeder  of  the 
Swale,  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Mowbray ; that  portion  which 
lie*  east  of  the  beck  being  called  Old  Thirsk,  and  that  on 
the  opposite  side  New  Thirsk.  At  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  is  the  site  of  the  castle,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  Mowbray  family  in  the  year 
939,  and  to  have  been  a noble  pile  of  building,  but  scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  it  now  remain  except  the  mount  on  which 
the  keep  formerly  stood. 

Old  Think  consists  of  a long  range  of  cottages  on  the 
road  to  Yarra  and  Stockton,  and  of  a square,  called  St. 
James’*  Green,  surrounded  by  buildings  of  a similar  cha- 
racter, and  which  marks  the  supposed  site  of  an  antient 
chantry,  founded  by  William  de  Mowbray,  in  the  time  of 
Ilenry  I.  Upon  another  green  at  Old  Thirsk  formerly 
•tood  & venerable  elm-tree,  under  which,  from  time  imme- 


morial. the  election  of  tnemben  of  parliament  took  place, 
and  where  also  it  is  said  that  Henry  Percy,  the  fourth  earl 
of  Northumberland,  was  put  to  death  during  a popular 
tumult  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  This  curious  tree  waa 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1818,  having  been  ignited  by  some 
mischievous  boys.  A substantial  stone  bridge,  with  arches 
of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  Codbeck 
when  swollen  by  heavy  rains  and  the  melting  of  snows, 
connects  the  old  with  the  new  town,  which  has  an  exten- 
sive market-place.  The  present  church  is  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  new  town,  and  it  is  supposed  that  there 
was  formerly  a church  in  the  old  town,  of  which  no  ves- 
tiges remain.  Thirsk  possesses  no  manufactures  of  im- 
portance, though  coarse  linens  and  saddlery  are  made  in 
the  town  ; but  it  has  a well-supplied  market  on  Monday, 
where  great  quantities  of  pit) visions  are  bought  for  l.eeds 
and  other  places ; and  there  are  fairs  on  Shrove-Monday, 
April  4 and  5,  Easter-Monday.  Whit-Monday,  August  4 
and  5,  October  28  and  29,  and  the  first  Tuesday  after  De- 
cember 11.  The  Great  North  of  England  Railway  passes 
a little  west  of  the  town,  which  is  not  a corporate  borough, 
but  a burgage  tenure  borough  by  prescription.  Old  Thirsk 
sent  two  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
hut  did  not  elect  representatives  again  until  the  last  par- 
liament of  Edward  \ I.  At  the  time  of  passing  the  Relorm 
Bill,  the  number  of  electors  was  30,  only  G of  whom  resided 
in  the  borough  ; but  by  that  Act  the  town  was  reduced  to 
one  member,  and  the  electoral  district  was  made  to  com- 
prise several  adjacent  townships,  of  which  the  principal  is 
Sowerby,  an  extremely  neat  village  south  of  the  new  town, 
principally  inhabited  by  retired  tradesmen.  The  number 
of  electors  on  the  register  in  1839-40  was  327.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  very  beautiful  and  salubrious,  and  near 
the  town  is  a chalybeate  spring  resembling  those  of  Scarbo- 
rough and  Cheltenham.  Thirsk  is  a polling-place  lor  the 
election  of  county  members  for  the  North  Riding.  The 
population  of  the  borough  and  town  was  2835  in  1831,  and 
3020  in  1841,  including  G1  persons  in  Tliirsk  Union  work- 
house  and  12  in  a tent. 

Thorne,  a small  market-town,  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the 
wapentake  of  Straflorth  and  Tickhill,  163  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  25  miles  south  of  York.  A part  of  the  town, 
called  Thorne  Waterside,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Don, 
and  here  arc  shin,  rope,  and  timber  yards,  and  wharfs  for 
merchandise.  Tne  tide  rises  several  feet,  and  brigs  come 
thus  far  up  the  Don,  bringing  merchandise  and  groceries 
from  London.  Steam-boats  ply  between  Thorne  and  Hull 
daily,  hut  at  neap-tides  they  do  not  come  farther  than 
Newbridge,  on  the  Dutch  river,  4 miles  from  Thorne.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  town  the  Stainforth  and  Kcadby  canal, 
13  miles  long,  connects  the  Trent  aud  the  Don.  There  is 
a market  for  corn  and  agricultural  produce  every  Wed- 
nesday, and  the  funner  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  places  for  returning  the  average 
prices  under  the  Com  Act  of  1842.  A great  portion  of 
the  surrounding  country  was  once  a marsh,  hut  has  been 
rendered  highly  productive  by  an  extensive  system  of 
drainage  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by 
Cornelius  Vermueden,  a Dutchman,  who  came  over  with 
a number  of  his  countrymen.  [Axholmk.]  The  influence 
of  this  immigration  is  not  yet  effaced  in  the  vicinity,  and 
families  still  exist  who  trace  their  origin  to  Dutch  ances- 
tors. The  waggon  in  common  use  is  evidently  Dutch, 
and  is  not  found  beyond  a limited  district.  The  polish  of 
Thome  comprises  IU.840  acres;  and  the  population  in 
1811  was  3507,  having  been  3779  in  1831.  In  1831  there 
were  849  houses  inhabited,  G8 uninhabited,  and  1 building; 
in  1841,  79G  inhabited,  123  uninhabited,  and  there  were 
none  building.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  church 
was  formerly  a chapel-of-eaae  to  the  parish  of  Hatfield, 
but  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  made  parochial,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a funeral  party  crowing  the 
marsh  (now  drained)  having  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
by  the  upsetting  of  the  boat.  The  living  is  a perpetual 
curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York,  of  the 
annual  value  of  117/.  The  Unitarians  and  Baptists  have 
chapels,  which  are  licensed  for  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riages ; and  the  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers 
have  also  places  of  worship.  In  1833  there  were  03 
children  educated  from  Travis's  charity,  and  10  from 
Brooks  charity,  the  date  of  these  endowment*  being 
respectively  1703  and  1700.  Thome  is  the  centre  of  a 
Poor-Law  Union, 
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Tickhill,  a small  market  and  pout  town  in  the  West 
Riding,  in  the  wapentake  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhil!,  on  the 
borders  of  Nottinghamshire,  157  miles  from  London,  and 
45  south  from  York.  The  substratum  of  the  town  ia  lime* 
stone,  which  gives  the  place  a very  clean  appearance. 
The  streets  are  disposed  nearly  in  tnc  form  of  a cross  by 
the  roads  from  Doncaster  to  Worksop,  and  from  Rother- 
ham to  Bawtxy.  The  town  is  neither  paved  nor  lighted, 
and  the  market,  which  is  simply  for  butter,  eggs,  See.,  was 
nearly  disused  until  revived  a few  years  ago.  The  market- 
cross  is  a plain  circular  stone-building  erected  in  1776.  There 
is  a fair  in  August  for  cattle  and  merchandise.  Tickhill 
was  a place  of  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  its  giving  a name  to  the  wapentake.  Camden 
says  that  * Tickhill  was  of  such  dignity  heretofore,  that  all 
the  manors  hereabouts  appertaining  to  it  were  called  the 
Honour  of  Tickhill.’  The  castle  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Roger  de  Busli,  one  of  the  Norman  followers 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  several  times  reverted  to 
the  crown.  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Luncaster,  at  one 
time  resided  at  the  castle.  In  the  civil  wars,  after  holding 
out  two  days  for  the  king,  it  was  taken,  and  by  order  of 
parliament  was  dismantled:  a part  of  the  structure  is  now 
converted  into  a modern  residence.  On  a pleasant  situa- 
tion at  the  west  end  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an 
Augustine  Priory,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry’  III. 
(1216-1272).  The  parish  church,  erected  in  the  13th 
century,  is  a very  haudsome  edifice  with  a noble  tower. 
Having  been  damaged  by  lightning  in  1825,  it  has  been 
repaired  at  an  expense  of  nearly~20(;0/.  There  are  se- 
veral interesting  monuments  ana  an  altar-tomb  in  the 
church,  the  latter  of  the  date  of  1386.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York  ; net 
value  261/.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  large  chapels,  in  1833  there  were  three  Sunday- 
schools  and  six  daily  schools.  There  is  an  almshouse,  of 
uncertain  foundation,  for  14  poor  widows.  The  parish  of 
Tickhill  comprises  an  area  of  6470  acres,  and  includes  the 
small  township  of  Stancill,  with  Wellingley,  which  contain 
1 140  acres : the  population  of  the  parish  was  18H4  in 
1821,  2084  in  1831,  and  2CM0  in  1841,  including  10  in 
teals,  the  population  of  the  township  of  Tickhill  being 
1981 : and  it  is  stated  that  60  persons  were  absent. 

Weight  on.  Market,  is  a parish  and  market-town,  partly 
in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  but  ctiiefly  in  the 
Holme-Beacon  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Hailhill,  in 
the  Hast  Riding,  about  188  miles  from  London,  19  miles 
south-east  from  York,  and  10  miles  west  by  north  of 
Beverley.  It  is  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Wolds, 
on  the  main  road  from  York  to  Beverley,  on  the  little  river 
Foulness ; and  it  has  a good  water-communication  with 
the  Humber  by  the  Market  Weighton  Canal,  noticed  in  a 
previous  division  of  this  article.  The  parish  comprises  the 
township  of  Market  Weighton  with  Arras,  and  the  chapel  ry 
of  Skipton,  and  had  a gross  population,  in  1831,  of  2160, 
and  in  1841  of  2260.  The  living  is  a discharged  vicarage 
in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  prebend  of  Weighton  in 
the  Cathedral  of  York,  with  a gross  income  of  176/.  The 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  an  antient  edi- 
fice, with  a comparatively  modern  spire,  which  has  been 
substituted  for  an  old  one  of  wood ; and  the  town  contains 
chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  other  disscnteis, 
a free  grammar-school,  and  some  other  schools.  There  is 
a well-attended  market,  at  which  much  corn  is  sold,  on 
Wednesday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  14th  of  May  and  the 
‘25th  of  September.  The  population  of  the  townhip  was 
1821  in  1831,  and  1047  in  1841. 

Wetherby  b a market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  and 
wapentake  of  Claro,  190  miles  north-north-west  from 
London,  and  15  miles  west  by  south  from  York.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Wliarfe,  over  which  there  is  a handsome  stone 
bridge.  A little  above  the  bridge  a stone  dam  has  been 
constructed,  over  which  the  river  forms  a pretty  cascade. 
By  means  of  the  dam  several  mills  arc  worked,  which  grind 
com,  press  oil-seeds,  and  rasp  logwood  for  dyers.  The 
church  is  a chapel-of-easc  to  Spoft'orth,  and  the  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeneomy  of  Craven  and 
diocese  of  Ripon,  in  the  gift  of  the  rector  of  Spotforth, 
of  the  net  annual  value  of  100/.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  The  popula- 
tion in  1841  was  1433;  in  1831  it  was  1321. 

Yarm,  or  Yaurm,  is  ^ parish  and  market-town  in  the 


western  division  of  the  liberty  of  Langbaurgh,  in  the  North 
Riding  : the  town  occupies  a low  peninsula  neailv  sur- 
rounded by  the  liver  Tees,  about  237  miles  from  London, 
and  44  miles  north-north-west  from  York.  The  town  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  in  importance  with  the  rise  ol' Stockton, 
which  is  about  4 miles  to  the  north-east,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of 
the  destructive  floods  to  which  its  low  situation  subjects  it. 
In  1753,  and  again  in  1822,  the  water  covered  the  town  to 
the  depth  of  7 feet,  and  in  1771  it  rose  still  higher,  being 
as  much  as  20  feet  in  some  prut*.  The  principal  street 
contains  some  good  houses.  The  Tees  is  here  crossed  by 
a bridge  of  five  arches,  built  in  1400  by  Walter  Skirlaw, 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  since  much  improved ; and  in  18U5 
an  elegant  iron  bridge,  of  one  arch,  180  feet  span,  was 
erected  ; but,  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  foundation,  it  fell 
early  in  the  following  year,  and  it  has  not  been  replaced. 
Hie  living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  uf 
Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  with  a gross  income  of 
206/.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  stand* 
to  tho  west  of  the  town,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1730.  The 
Society  of  Friends,  Independents,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  their  respective 
place*  of  worship ; and  among  the  schools  are  a free 
grammar-school  founded  by  Thomas  Conyere,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  an  increased  endowment  by  the 
will  of  William  Chaloner,  in  1700.  and  a large  national 
school,  erected  by  subscription  in  1816.  The  trade  of  the 
town,  which  receive*  some  benefit  from  a branch  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  consists  principally  in 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  produce,  but  the  corn  trade, 
though  formerly  considerable,  ha*  declined.  The  town 
also  derive*  some  benefit  from  the  salmon  fishery  in  the 
Tees.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are 
fairs  on  the  Thursday  before  April  5,  Ascension-day,  the 
2nd  of  August,  and  the  19th  and  20th  of  October,  that  on 
the  last -mentioned  day  being  a great  cheese-fair.  A couit 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  is  held  here  twice  in  every 
year.  The  population  of  the  parish  was  1G3G  in  1831,  ana 
1511  in  1841. 

Division s for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — 
Yorkshire  is  in  the  areliiepiscopal  province  of  York,  and 
until  recently  the  whole  county,  vvitn  the  exception  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  North  Riding,  which  belonged  to 
the  diocese  of  Chester,  was  entirely  in  the  diocese  of 
York,  in  which  it  formed  the  archdeaconries  of  York,  or 
the  West  Riding,  comprising  the  deaneries  of  the  city  and 
Ainsty  of  York,  Craven,  Doncaster,  and  Pontefract ; of  the 
East  Riding,  comprising  the  deaneries  of  Buckrose,  Dicker- 
ing, Harthill  and  Hull,  and  Holderness;  and  of  Cleveland, 
comprising  the  deaneries  of  BuJmer,  Cleveland,  Ryedale, 
and  Ripon.  That  portion  of  the  county  which  was  in  the 
diocese  or  Chester  formed  part  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond,  and  comprised  the  deaneries  of  Boroughbridge, 
Catterick,  Richmond,  and  pint  of  Lonsdale.  The  number 
of  parishes  in  the  county,  according  to  the  statement  given 
on  the  authority  of  the  Population  Returns  for  1841,  under 
the  head  of  Statistics,  is  623;  but  earlier  authorities  make 
it  only  G04,  of  which  189  are  rectories,  202  vicarages, 
and  123  perpetual  curacies,  according  to  Lewis's  4 Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  England.’  The  ecclesiastical  di- 
visions of  the  county  have  been  recently  much  altered, 
by  the  formation,  under  an  order  in  council,  dated  Oc- 
tober 5,  1836,  of  the  new  bUhopric  of  Ripon,  which  was 
established  by  consent  of  the  archbishop  of  York  and 
the  bishop  of  Chester,  and  which  consists  of  all  that 
part  of  the  county  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  dioce>e 
of  Chester,  of  the  deanery  of  Craven,  which  embraces 
a populous  district  in  the  West  Hiding,  and  of  such 
parts  of  the  deaneries  of  the  city  and  Ainsty  of  York,  and 
of  Pontefract,  as  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Ainsty,  and  the  wapentakes  of  Barkston-Ash,  Osgoldcross, 
and  Staincross.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the 
county  is  divided  between  the  dioceses  of  York  and  Ripon, 
which  are  subdivided  as  follows: — The  dioccsc  of  \oik 
consists  of  the  archdeaconries  of  York,  or  the  West  Riding, 
containing  the  deaneries  of  the  city  of  York  and  Ainsty, 
with  87  benefices,  and  of  Doncaster,  with  95  benefices ; of 
the  East  Riding,  containing  the  deaneries  of  Buckrose, 
with  30  benefices.  Dickering,  with  39  benefices,  Haithill 
and  Hull,  with  73  benefices,  and  Holderness,  with  48  bene- 
fices ; and  of  Cleveland,  containing  the  deaneries  of 
Bulmer,  with  62  benefices,  Cleveland,  with  55  benefices, 
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and  Ridall,  with  34  benefices.  The  diocese  of  Ripon  con- 
sists of  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven,  containing  the  deane- 
ries of  Craven,  with  35  benefices,  and  of  Pontefract,  with 
l.YJ  benefices;  and  that  of  Richmond,  containing  the 
deaneries  of  Boroughhridge,  with  35  benefices,  Richmond, 
with  34  benefices,  Calterick,  with  42  benefices,  and 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  with  10  benefices.  According  to  the 
above  details,  which  are  derived  from  Cox**  * Clergy  List  ’ 
lor  1843.  but  arc  liable  to  some  error  from  the  union  of 
some  old  benefices  and  the  establishment  of  some  new 
ones,  it  would  appear  that  the  total  number  of  benefices 
in  the  diocese  of  York,  which  is  now  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  county,  is  about  523.  and  the  number  in  the 
diocese  of  Ripon  about  309,  making  a total  for  the  county 
of  about  R32  benefices. 

Yorkshire  is  in  the  northern  circuit,  and  the  arizes  arc 
held  at  York.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  city  are  held 
at  York,  those  for  the  East  Riding  at  Beverley,  those  for 
the  North  Riding  at  Northallerton,  and  those  for  the  West 
Riding  as  follows  : — The  Easter  sessions  at  Pontefract,  the 
Midsummer  at  Skipton,  Bradford,  and  Rotherham  ; the 
Michaelmas  at  Knareaborough,  Leeds,  and  Doncaster;  and 
the  Christmas  sessions  at  Knareaborough,  Wakefield,  and 
Sheffield. 

The  county  gaol  is  at  York,  the  hou.se  of  correction  for 
the  North  Riding  at  Northallerton,  that  for  the  East  Rid- 
ing at  Beverley,  and  that  for  the  West  Riding  at  Wake- 
field ; and  there  are  other  prisons  at  York,  Richmond, 
Beverley,  Hull,  Leeds,  Bradford,,  Knaresborough,  Ripon, 
Pontefract,  Rotherham,  Doncaster,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  and 
Rothwell. 

It  is  a distinguishing  peculiarity  in  the  civil  and  military 
jurisdiction  of  Yorkshire,  that  each  of  its  three  Ridings  has 
a distinct  lord-lieutenant.  The  Ainsty,  which  was  for- 
merly a wapentake  of  the  West  Riding,  but  was  annexed 
to  the  city  of  York,  and  placed  under  it*  jurisdiction  in 
the  27th  year  of  Henry  VL.is  considered  part  of  the  North 
Riding  for  parliamentary  purposes,  although  in  the  Popu- 
lation Returns  it  is  styled  a wapentake  of  the  West  Riding ; 
and  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of 
York,  which  comprehended  all  those  parts  of  the  city  and 
county  that  belong  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
York, and  which,  according  to  a note  in  the  Population 
Returns  for  1841,  comprises  51  places  in  the  filast  Riding, 
42  in  the  North  Riding.  23  in  the  West  Hiding,  and  7 in 
the  Ainsty,  was  abolished  for  civil  purposes  by  the  Act  for 
reforming  municipal  corporations.  Sand  6 William  IV.,  c. 
70.  Tins  liberty  nad  formerly  a separate  jurisdiction,  and 
its  justices  held  their  courts  of  quarter-sessions  at  York, 
and  exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  every 
place  within  the  liberty,  however  distant  it  might  be  from 
the  city.  No  commission  of  the  peace  is  now  granted,  and 
consequently  there  arc  neither  justices  nor  quarter-sessions 
for  the  liberty.  Sessions  for  the  archbishop’s  liberty  of 
Cawood,  Widow,  and  Ottlev  are  held  quarterly  at  Ottley, 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

The  county  of  York  antiently  sent  two  members  to  par- 
liament, but  this  number  was  increased  to  four  before  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  the  addition  of  two  mem- 
bers taken  from  the  disfranchised  borough  of  Grampound, 
in  Cornwall.  Under  the  Reform  Act  each  of  the  three 
Ridings  has  the  right  of  electing  two  members,  those  for 
the  North  Riding  being  elected  at  York,  with  additional 
polling-places  at  Askrigg,  Gtiisbo rough,  Kirkby-Moor- 
side,  New  Malton,  Northallerton,  Richmond,  Romaldkirlc, 
Scarborough,  Stokcsley,  Thirsk,  and  Whitby  ; those  of  the 
West  Riding  being  elected  at  Wakefield,  with  additional 
polling-places  at  Barnsley,  Bradford,  Dent,  Doncaster,  Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield,  Keighley.  Knaresborough,  Leeds,  Pateley 
Bridge,  Quick,  Settle,  Sheffield,  Skipton,  and  Snaith  ; and 
those  for  the  East  Riding  being  elected  at  Beverley,  with 
axlditional  polling-places  at  Bridlington,  Driffield,  Hedon, 
Uowden,  Hull,  Pocklington,  and  Settrington.  The  same 
Act  disfranchised  the  boroughs  of  Aldborough,  Borough- 
bridge,  and  Hedon ; reduced  Thirsk  .and  Northallerton 
from  two  members  each  to  one  each ; gave  one  member 
each  to  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  and  Whitby ; and  two 
each  to  Bradford,  Halifax,  Leeds  and  Sheffield.  The 
places  which  formerly  sent  members,  and  retained  two 
each  under  the  Reform  Bill,  are  Beverley,  Hull,  Knares- 
borough, New  Malton,  Pontefract,  Richmond,  Ripon,  Scar- 
borough, and  York.  The  total  number  of  members  returned 
from  tne  county  prior  to  the  Reform  Bill  wa*  32;  the  num- 


ber abolished  by  lhat  Act  was  8,  and  the  number  added  13; 
thus  making  the  present  number  of  representatives  37,  or 
5 more  than  before  that  Act  was  passed.  Statements  as 
to  the  numbers  of  the  constituency  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  Statist >n. 

History  and  Antiquities. — At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Britain  by  C.  Julius  Ceesar,  this  part  of  the  island,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  counties  in  the  north  of  what  is  now 
called  England,  was  inhabited  by  the  Brigantes,  who  were 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  antient  British 
tribes,  and  the  last  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  The  Roman 
power  was  not  established  in  this  district  until  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Vespasian,  when,  about  the  vear  A.n.  71,  the 
Brigantes  were  subdued  by  Petilius  Cerealis.  Nearly  half 
a century  later,  about  the  year  120,  the  emperor  Hadrian 
visited  Britain,  and  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  irrup- 
tions of  the  Caledonians  into  the  northern  districts  of 
Roman  Britain,  he  formed  a wall  or  rampart  of  earth 
across  the  island  from  Solway  Firth  to  the  German  Ocean, 
and  subsequently  took  up  his  residence  for  a time  at  Ebora- 
cum,  now  the  city  of  York.  After  Hadrian  left,  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Caledonians  were  renewed,  and  the  Brigantes 
attempted  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke ; but  the  next  re- 
markable event  in  the  history  of  Yorkshire  is  the  visit  of 
the  emperor  Scptimius  Severus,  who,  about  the  year  20G 
or  207,  came  over  in  person,  and  after  proceedings  of 
wnich  a brief  account  is  given  under  Britannia,  vol.  v., 
pn.  444,  445,  died  about  the  year  210  or  211,  at  York, 
which  place  had  been  his  head-quarters  in  the  north. 
This  part  of  the  island  had  its  share  in  the  numerous  con- 
tests which  followed  between  the  Romans  and  the  antient 
Britons.  The  emperor  Constantins  Chloral  resided  for  a 
considerable  time  at  York,  and  died  there  in  300  or 
307;  and  his  son  Constantinus,  commonly  called  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  that  city  by  the 
soldier)’.  Between  that  time  and  the  final  withdrawal  of 
the  Roman  forces  from  Britain  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
position  of  Yorkshire  exposed  it  to  continual  predatory 
incursions  from  the  northern  tribes,  and  the  character  of 
its  inhabitants  aggravated  the  anarchy  and  confusion  of 
this  part  of  the  Homan  empire.  According  to  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  whose  account  of  /the  Roman-British  pro- 
vinces is  quoted  under  Britannia,  Yorkshire  belonged 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  province  of  Maxima  Caesari- 
ensis, "and  was  inhabited  by  the  Brigantes  and  the  Parish, 
or  people  of  the  East  Riding. 

Being  chosen  by  the  Romans  as  an  occasional  residence 
and  a centre  of  government,  York  and  the  surrounding 
country  were  supplied  with  many  marks  of  their  power  and 
skill.  They  bestowed  extraordinary  attention  upon  the 
public  roads  of  this  district,  of  which'  considerable  remains 
exist  even  at  the  present  time,  and  which  indicate  the  po- 
sitions of  their  chief  military  stations.  The  great  line  of 
road  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Wathling  or  Watliug 
Street,  extended  along  the  whole  length  of  England  from 
Rutupia?  fRiehborougn)  in  Kent  to  the  wall  of  Severus, 
entered  the  county  from  Nottinghamshire  near  Bawtry, 
and,  according  to  Baines,  * it  has  been  traced  by  Doncaster, 
over  Scausby  and  Pigburn  Leas  to  Bamsdale,  through 
Pontefract  to  Castleford,  a little  below  the  junction  of  tYie 
Aire  and  Calder,  from  which  point  the  road  was  conducted 
by  Tadcaster  to  York.’  ‘ From  this  city,’  he  proceeds  to 
say,  * it  is  conjectured  that  it  took  the  north-east  side  of 
the  Ouse,  crossing  that  river  near  Aldborough  below 
Boroughbridge,  and  thence  by  Deeming  Lane  to  Calterick 
bridge  (adjoining  to  which  vestiges  of  Cat&ractouium  are 
to  be  seen),  where,  turning  more  to  the  northward,  it 
passed  over  the  Tees  at  Pierse  Bridge  into  the  county  of 
Durham.'  Another  military  road  led  from  Mancunium, 
now  Manchester,  to  York,  and  passing  by  Stainlnnd,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Halifax,  and  Almond  bury,  about  two 
miles  south-east  of  Huddersfield,  crossed  the  Calder  about 
a mile  below  Dewsbury,  and  proceeded  along  the  line  of 
the  present  turnpike-road  to  Wakefield,  whence  it  con- 
tinued in  the  direction  of  the  present  road  about  half  way 
to  Pontefract,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left,  joined  the 
military  way  from  Doncaster  to  York.  Of  the  other 
Roman  roads  the  principal  were — a line  from  Chesterfield 
by  Sheffield,  Barnsley,  Hemsworth,  and  Ackworth,  to  the 
Walling  Street  at  or  near  Pontefract ; a vicinal  way  which 
appears  to  have  passed  through  Pontefract  in  a southerly 
direction  to  the  villages  of  Harrington,  Wentbridge, 
Smeaton,  Canipsal,  and  Hatfield,  ana  also  to  have  ex- 
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tended  northward  to  Castleford ; a road  from  York  in 
continuation  of  the  route  from  Manchester  to  that  city, 
proceeding  to  Malton,  and  then  dividing  into  two  branches, 
of  which  the  first,  which  is  now  called  Wade’s  Causeway, 
and  a portion  of  which  is  in  excellent  preservation,  twelve 
feet  broad,  paved  with  flint  pebbles,  and  in  some  places 
raised  more  than  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  led  to  Dunsley  Bay  (the  Duntu  Sinus  of  Ptolemy), 
near  Whitby,  and  the  other  to  Scarborough  and  Filey  ; a 
road  from  York  over  the  Wolds  to  Bridlington  Bay,  with 
a branch  toivards  Hunmanby ; and  a road  leading  towards 
Pntrington  and  the  Spurn  Point,  which  perhaps  branched 
from  the  last  mentioned  at  8tamford  Bridge,  and  from 
which,  at  Londesborough,  a branch  formerly  called  Hum- 
ber Street  extended  southw  ard  to  the  village  of  Brough,  on 
the  Humber,  opposite  to  Wintringham  in  Lincolnshire, 
whence  a Roman  road  proceeded  southward  to  Lincoln. 
Traces  of  Roman  encampments,  as  well  as  of  Saxon  and 
Danish  encampments,  may  be  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
county;  and  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in 
many  places,  especially  in  York  and  its  vicinity.  Tumuli 
and  bruidical  remains  are  also  found  in  several  places. 
The  Wolds  contain  many  of  the  former ; and  of  the  an- 
tiquities supposed  to  be  Druidical  may  be  mentioned  a 
curious  assemblage  of  rocks  called  Bramham  Crags,  about 
nine  miles  north-west  of  Ripon,  which  from  indications  of 
rude  sculpture  are  supposed  to  have  been  a Druidical 
temple ; and  three  gigantic  obelisks  or  single  stones, 
called  the  Devil’s  Arrows,  near  Roroughbridge,  which  some 
suppose  to  be  Druidical,  and  others  of  Roman  origin.  The 
principal  Roman  stations  were  at  Eboracum,  now  York; 
Catarracton,  Catarractonum,  or  Cataractonium,  now  Cat- 
terick  ; Cambodunum,  now  Slack,  near  the  border  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  not  far  from  Halifax  ; Isurium.  at  Aldborough; 
Legiolum,  a little  below  the  junction  of  the  Aire  and 
Calder;  Danum,  at  Doncaster;  Olicana,  or  Alicana,  at 
llkley;  Calcaria,  at  Tadcaster:  Derventio,  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  or  at  Aldby,  about  a mile  north  of  that  place ; 
Delgovitia,  at  Londesborough ; and  Prsetorium,  at  Flam- 
borough.  A few  other  stations  are  marked  on  the  Map  of 
Antient  Britain,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  also  indicates  the  probable 
routes  of  some  Roman  roads  not  alluded  to  above. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  state  of  Yorkshire  shortly  after 
the  termination  of  the  Roman  dominion  is  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  British  kingdom  of  Deifyr,  Deifyra,  or  Deira, 
the  name  of  which,  as  well  as  of  Ella,  one  of  its  kings,  an 
Ane.o-Saxon  chief,  who  obtained  the  government  by  con- 
quest, are  well  known  in  connection  with  the  circumstance 
which  is  said  to  have  induced  Gregory  to  send  St.  Augustin 
and  his  companions  as  Christian  missionaries  to  Britain. 
The  boundaries  of  the  Saxon  and  subsequently  the  Danish 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  in  which  Deira  was  included, 
varied  frequently  with  the  fortunes  of  war,  but  it  generally 
included  tne  greater  part  of  Yorkshire;  and  Baines  ob- 
serves that  the  Villa  Regia,  the  seat  of  the  Northumbrian 
kings,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  at  Osmondthorp,  in  the 
pariah  of  Leeds.  Of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umbria and  the  varying  governments  of  its  principal  divi- 
sions, Bryneich,  or  Bemicia,  in  the  north,  and  Deifyr  or 
Deira,  which  was  separated  from  it  by  a vast  forest  in  what 
is  now  the  county  of  Durham,  anti  which  occupied  the 
southern  or  Yorkshire  division  of  the  kingdom,  an  account 
is  given  under  Northumberland,  vol.  xvi„  pp.  318,  319. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say  much  of  tne  histore  of 
Yorkshire  as  a part  of  that  kingdom,  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  lying  north  of  the  Humber. 
Christianity  appears  to  have  been  introduced  here  about 
the  year  628,  auring  the  reign  of  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
umbria, who  with  one  of  his  sons  and  the  greater  part  of 
hi*  army  fell  in  a great  battle  with  Penda,  the  king  of  the 
Mercians,  and  Cadwallon,  or  Cadwallader,  king  of  North 
Wales,  in  the  year  633,  at  Hatfield,  about  seven  miles  east 
of  Doncaster,  after  which  Osric,  a nephew  ef  Edwin,  who 
became  king  of  Deira,  restored  paganism.  He  was  de- 
feated and  killed  before  York  by  Cadwallon,  who  remained 
master  of  Deira  for  about  a year,  but  was  overpowered  and 
slain  in  634  by  Oswald,  king  of  Bemicia,  who  restored 
Christianity,  fixed  his  residence  at  York,  and  completed 
there  the  church  which  Edwin  had  left  unfinished.  He 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  Shropshire,  in  642,  by  Penda, 
who  ravaged  his  dominions.  The  subsequent  contests  for 
the  sovereignty  of  Deira,  and  the  establishment  of  the 


Danish  power  there,  are  described  in  the  article  above  re- 
ferred to,  where  also  will  be  found  sufficient  details  of  the 
history  of  this  district  down  to  the  time  of  Harold,  the  la»t 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Daring  his  reign  his  brother 
Tostig  invaded  his  dominions  under  the  circumstances  de- 
tailed under  Haroi.u  II.,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  51.  52,  and  was 
defeated  by  him  in  September,  1066,  in  a great  battle  near 
Stamford  Bridge,  after  which  the  victorious  Harold  re- 
turned to  York,  where  he  soon  afterwards  received  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  invasion  of  William  of  Normandy. 
Of  the  events  which  followed  his  victory  at  Hastings,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  this  county,  some  particulars  we  stated 
under  York,  which  city  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Norman  invaders  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Northumbria,  together  with  the  Danes,  whose  assistance 
they  had  called  m.  So  dire  was  the  vengeance  of  Wil- 
liam, that  for  the  space  of  many  years  after  his  successful 
siege  of  York  the  surrounding  country  lay  totally  uncul- 
tivated, becoming  the  retreat  only  of  robbers  and  wild 
beasts.  Yorkshire  is  called  Eurewickscire  iu  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  and  appears  then  to  have  comprehended  very 
nearly  its  present  limits.  It  had  been  previously,  during 
the  Saxon  dominion,  subdivided  into  three  ridings,  or,  as 
they  were  originally  called,  trithings. 

In  the  year  1 138,  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  north 
of  England,  as  far  as  York,  was  invaded  and  ravaged  by 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  defeated  near  North- 
allerton, at  the  famous  battle  of  the  Standard,  by  the 
neighbouring  barons,  who  had  been  summoned  by  Thurs- 
tan  the  archbishop  of  York,  under  the  command  of  Ralph, 
bishop  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  Walter  TEspec,  and  Wil- 
liam de  Albemarle.  One  of  the  next  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  county  was  the  siege  of  Piers  Gaveston, 
the  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  in  Scarborough  Castle,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Warren.  In  1318  the  northern  part  of  the  county  was 
ravaged,  the  towns  of  Northallerton,  Roroughbridge,  Scar- 
borough, and  Skipton,  were  burnt,  and  Ripon  and  many 
other  places  were  pillaged,  by  the  Scotch  under  Douglas, 
who  escaped  to  Scotland  with  an  immense  booty  and  nu- 
merous prisoners.  In  the  following  year  another  invasion 
of  the  Scotch,  under  the  earl  of  Murray,  advanced  as  far 
as  York,  and  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  an  indignity  which  so 
roused  the  archbishop  of  York,  that  he,  accompanied  by 
the  bishop  of  Ely  and  a great  number  of  clergymen,  col- 
lected an  army  of  about  10,000  men,  and  pursued  Murray 
as  far  as  Myton  on  the  river  Swale,  about  twelve  miles 
from  York,  wliere  a battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  English 
were  thoroughly  routed.  From  the  number  of  clergy 
killed  on  this  occasion,  the  engagement  received  the  name 
of  the  ‘White  Battle.’  Shortly  after,  in  1321,  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  the  leader  of  the  barons  who  took  arms 
agaiust  Edward  II.,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Boroughbridge ; and  he,  with  several  of  his  party,  was 
shortly  afterwards  beheaded  at  Pontefract.  In  1347, 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Edward  III.  in  his 
continental  wars,  David  Bruce  led  a Scottish  army  into 
England,  and  devastated  the  count™  as  far  as  York,  where 
he  was  checked  by  the  forces  of  Queen  Philippa,  whose 
court  was  then  at  York:  and  who,  marching  m person 
with  her  army  against  Bruce,  brought  him  to  battle  at 
Neville  Cross,  near  Durham,  where  he  was  defeated. 
Yorkshire  formed  also  the  scene  of  many  interesting  events 
during  the  struggle  between  Richard  II.  and  Bolingbroke, 
who  eventually  became  king  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV. ; 
and  who,  in  1399,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  landed 
at  Kavenspur,  or  Ravenspurn,  a port  situated  near  the 
Spurn  Head,  but  which  has  long  since  been  washed  away 
by  the  sea.  He  was  immediately  joined  by  several  of  the 
powerful  northern  barons,  and  he  matched  westward,  by 
Hull,  where  he  was  refused  admittance,  towauls  Doncas- 
ter. on  his  approach  to  the  metropolis.  After  he  had 
assumed  the  crown,  the  deposed  Richard  II.  was  confined, 
successively,  ill  the  castles  of  Leeds,  Knaresboiough,  and 
Pontefract,  from  the  latter  of  which,  after  his  death,  his 
body  was  removed  to  London.  In  1403  one  of  the  conspi- 
racies formed  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  Henry  IV.,  by 
Percy,  earl  of  North u m be r land,  Mowbray,  earl  marshal, 
and  several  other  northern  barons,  was  headed  by  Scroop, 
archbishop  of  York ; but,  though  they  collected  a large  body 
of  troops  to  their  rendezvous  at  York,  Scroop  and  some 
others  of  the  leaders  were  art  fully  drawn  into  a confer- 
ence by  Ralph  Nevill,  can  of  Westmoreland,  who  com- 
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mended  the  troops  sent  against  them;  and  the  insurrec- 
tion was  thus  stopped  by  their  being:  taken  prisoners,  and 
afterwards  beheaded.  Percy  escaped  on  this  occasion,  but 
in  February,  1408,  being  again  in  arms  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bramham  Moor,  near  Tadcaster, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Rokesbr,  then  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  During 
the  long  war  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  this 
county  was  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  events,  among 
which  was  the  defeat  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  by  the 
army  of  Queen  Margaret,  in  14G0,  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
field, in  which  he  lost  his  life.  His  son,  Edward  IV., 
attacked  the  forces  of  Henry  VI.,  or  rather  of  Margaret,  in 
the  following  year,  in  this  county,  after  the  battles  of  Mor- 
timer's Cross  and  Bernard’s  Heath.  Having  reached  Pon- 
tefract, he  secured  the  passage  of  the  Aire  at  Ferrybridge, 
and  posted  a detachment  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
The  forces  of  Henry,  under  Lord  Clifford,  forced  this  de- 
tachment back  with  great  slaughter,  but  in  the  mean  time 
Edward  sent  another  detachment  across  the  river  at  Castle- 
ford,  about  four  miles  higher  up,  which,  approaching  the 
rear  of  Clifford’s  army  unobserved,  completely  routed 
them  r Clifford  himself  fell  in  the  contest.  Edward  then 
crossed  the  river  with  his  whole  army,  exceeding  46,000 
men,  and  on  Sunday  the  29th  of  March,  1461,  fought  the 
decisive  battle  of  Tow  ton,  on  the  high  ground  between 
Towton  and  Saxton,  a little  south  of  Tadcaster,  where  he 
routed  the  Lancastrian  forces  with  a slaughter  extraordi- 
nary even  in  that  sanguinary  war.  The  fugitives  attempted 
to  escape  by  Tadcaster-bridgc,  but  being  so  closely  pursued 
as  to  be  unable  to  reach  it,  they  crossed  the  little  river 
Cock  with  such  precipitation  that  the  bodies  of  those 
drowned  in  the  attempt  formed  a bridge  for  the  passage 
of  the  survivors.  The  total  number  slain  on  this  occasion 
is  reported  to  have  been  36,776,  including  many  leaders  of 
distinction;  and  the  result  was  that  Henry  and  his  queen 
fled  to  Scotland,  while  Edward  advanced  and  took  posses- 
sion of  York.  Events  having  once  more  turned  in  favour 
of  Henry,  Edward  fled  to  Holland  in  1470;  hut  on  the 
11th  of  March  in  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, landed  at  Kavenspum  with  2000  men,  and,  being  well 
received,  proceeded  to  York,  where  he  planted  a garrison, 
and  thence  marched  southwards  towards  London,  and  won 
the  battle  of  Barnet,  wh-ch  established  him  on  the  throne. 

The  chief  event  in  the  histoiy  of  Yorkshire  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  the  raising  and  defeat  of  an  in- 
surrection of  the  northern  counties  against  a land-tax 
which  had  been  imposed  for  the  support  of  the  army,  and 
in  the  proposal  of  which  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  an  active  part.  His  residence  at 
Topcliffe,  near  Thirsk,  was  assailed  by  the  insurgents,  who 
killed  him  and  many  of  his  servants  ; but  the  insurrection 
was  eventually  put  down  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  leaders,  among  whom  was  John  A Chambre, 
were  executed  at  York.  Another  of  the  chief  insurgents, 
Sir  John  Egremont,  escaped  to  Flanders.  In  the  following 
reign  an  insurrection  was  raised  by  Robert  Aske,  Lord 
D’Arcy,  Sir  Robert  Constable,  Sir  Thomas  Percy  (brother 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberland),  and  other  powerful  per- 
sons, to  oppose  the  sweeping  changes  involved  in  the 
suppression  of  monasteries  and  other  religious  establish- 
ments ; and  in  consequence  of  the  sacred  character  of  the 
objects  for  which,  professedly,  they  took  up  arms,  they 
styled  their  march  ‘The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.'  They  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Scartwrough  Castle,  but  took 
those  of  Pontefract,  York,  and  Hull,  and  persuaded  many 
to  join  Ihcir  standard  ; but  after  they  had  proceeded  south- 
ward to  Doncaster,  to  meet  an  army  sent  against  them  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  their  progress  was  im- 
peded hv  the  Don  being  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  nego- 
tiations were  entered  into,  in  conscaucnce  of  which  the  insur- 
gents dispersed.  Some  of  the  leaders,  however,  attempting 
to  revive  the  insurrection,  were  subsequently  executed.  A 
similar  but.  less  important  insurrection  was  raised  in  1537 
near  Scarborough  and  Malton,  and  the  rebels  marched 
towards  Hull,  which  was  suddenly  invested  bv  royal  forces 
under  Sir  John  Constable  and  Sir  Ralph  lElliker,  who, 
after  sustaining  a siege  for  several  days,  sallied  out  and  de- 
feated the  insurgents.  Shortly  afterwards  the  remnant  of 
the  insurgents,  under  Sir  Robert  Constable,  obtained  pos- 
session of  Hull,  and  held  it  for  about  a month,  when  they 
were  overpowered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who 
took  Constable  ami  the  other  leaders  prisoners,  and  they 
were  subsequently  hanged  and  quartered.  A third  insur- 


rection, raised  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in  >548,  was 
dispersed  witli  less  difficulty,  and  the  ring-leaders,  among 
whom  was  Thomas  Dale,  the  parish  clerk  of  Seamer,  near 
Scarborough,  were  taken  and  executed  at  York.  Scar- 
borough Castle  was  surprised  and  taken  by  the  insurgents 
during  Wyatt  s rebellion  in  1533,  hut  it  was  recovered  by 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  after  three  days. 

Some  of  the  earliest  movements  in  the  civil  war  by 
which  Charles  I.  was  dethroned  took  place  in  this  county, 
Charles  having,  early  in  the  year  1642,  left  London  for 
York,  where  his  adherents  flocked  to  him.  Hull  was  then 
garrisoned  by  Sir  John  Hothara  for  the  parliament,  and 
he,  in  April,  1642,  refused  to  admit  the  king,  who  went  to 
demand  entrance.  Charles  thereupon  determined  to  raise 
forces  for  an  attack  upon  Hull,  ana  summoned  the  trained 
hands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beverley  ; but  Hot  ham  cut 
off  access  to  Hull  by  breaking  through  the  banks  of  the 
Humber,  and  flooding  the  country  for  two  miles  round  the 
town,  which  thus  gained  time,  and  received  reinforcements 
in  July,  when,  by  a vigorous  attack  upon  the  forces  of  the 
king,  fie  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  When,  after  a 
few  months,  Charles  removed  from  York  to  Nottingham, 
he  made  Sir  Thomas  Glemham  governor  of  York,  and 
the  earl  of  Cumberland  military  commander  of  the  county. 
Tadcaster  and  Wetherby  were  successively  fortified  by  the 
parliamentarians,  and  Glemham  was  defeated  in  two  at- 
tacks upon  the  latter  town ; but  subsequently  the  chief 
command  of  the  king’s  forces  being  given  to  the  ear]  of 
Newcastle,  who  brought  strong  reinforcements,  Wetherby 
and  Tadcaster  were  taken,  and  the  parliamentary  forces 
received  other  defeats.  In  1643  Leeds  was  taken  for  the 
parliament  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  subsequently  took 
possession  of  Bradford,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  earl 
of  Newcastle,  who  failed  in  bis  attempts  to  cany  the  place 
by  storm,  but  subsequently  obtained  possession  owing  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  ammunition  of  the  garrison,  Fairfax 
escaping  with  a paity  of  horse  by  cutting  his  way  through 
the  ranks  of  the  oesieging  army.  In  the  same  year  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  landed  at  Bridlington  with  a supply  of 
arms,  which  were  safely  conveyed  to  York,  where  sne  re- 
mained three  months.  The  earl  of  Newcastle  was  created 
a marquis  for  his  services  in  escorting  the  queen  to  Charles 
when  she  left  York.  He  subsequently  defeated  Fairfax  at 
Beverley,  anil  laid  siege  to  Hull ; but  though  he  continued 
the  siege  with  his  whole  forces  for  about  six  .weeks,  the 
natural  advantages  of  its  position  enabled  the  garrison  to 
hold  the  town,  and  at  length  to  compel  him  to  abandon 
his  attempt.  In  the  following  year,  1644,  Fairfax  gained 
a battle  against  the  royal  forces  near  Selby,  and  afterwards, 
with  the  Scottish  forces  of  the  earl  of  Leven,  laid  siege  to 
York  ; hut  receiving  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Prince 
Rupert,  they  raised  the  siege  after  it  had  been  continued 
from  April  19  to  June  30,  and  went  to  Marston  Moor  with 
a view  of  meeting  the  royal  army,  which  however,  having 
taken  a different  route,  arrived  at  York.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  Prince  Rupert  left 
York  on  the  2nd  of  July,  to  give  battle  to  the  parliamen- 
tary army,  by  which  he  was  completely  routed  in  the  de- 
structive battle  of  Marston  Moor,  in  which  more  than  4000 
lives  were  lost,  chiefly  royalists,  and  the  parliamentary 
forces  obtained  possession  of  more  than  100  officers,  1500 
soldiers,  and  the  artillery  and  stores  of  Rupert’s  army,  the 
remnant  of  which  soon  escaped  to  I.ancashire,  while  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle  fled  to  the  Continent.  The  parlia- 
ment soon  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  York,  after  it 
had  sustained,  in  the  whole  siege,  twenty-two  assaults ; 
and  they  also  took  TickhiU  castle,  Sheffield  castle,  Knares- 
borougn  town  and  castle,  Hclmsley  castle,  and  the  town 
of  Pontefract,  where  they  laid  ineffectual  siege  to  the 
castle.  Tile  place  was  relieved  early  in  1645;  but  in  the 
course  of  that  year  the  parliamentary  forces  retook  the 
town,  and  again  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  which,  after  an 
obstinate  defence,  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  June.  At 
Scarborough  also  the  royalists  made  a vigorous  and  pro- 
tracted defence,  but  both  town  and  castle  at  length  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  Later  in  1645  Great 
Sand  all  castle,  Bolton  castle,  and  Skipton  castle  were  taken 
by  the  parliamentary  troops.  In  1648  Pontefract  castle 
was  again  taken  for  the  king  by  Colonel  Mortice,  and  it 
endured  a third  protracted  siege,  which,  for  a time,  w as 
conducted  by  Cromwell  himself,  but  it  finally  surrendered 
on  the  251  h of  March,  1649.  Colonel  Boynton,  who  held 
Scarborough  castle  for  the  parliament,  also  declared  for 
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the  kin?  in  September,  1048,  but  about  three  months  after- 
wards its  final  siege  by  the  parliamentarians  was  terminated 
by  the  surrender  of  the  garrison,  the  troops  having  be- 
come mutinous. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  county  the  leading 
events  arc — an  insurrection  raised  in  the  West  Hiding,  in 
the  year  1G63,  by  a body  of  misguided  people,  led  by  old 
parliamentary  soldiers  and  others  disaffected  to  the  restored 
government : they  were  speedily  dispersed  by  a body  of 
troops  and  militia,  who  attacked  them  in  Famley  Wood, 
near  Otley,  and  took  many  prisoners,  of  whom  twenty-one 
were  executed  ; the  raising,  during  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
of  four  companies  of  foot,  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county,  for  the  defence  of  government ; riots  in  1757, 
in  several  parts  of  the  county,  occasioned  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  obnoxious  regulations  respecting  the 
levying  of  the  militia;  and  serious  disturbances,  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  the  distressed  state  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  in  1812,  1810,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  the 
summer  of  1842,  although  the  more  serious  outbreaks  on 
the  latter  occasion  were  confined  to  Lancashire. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  antiquities  of  Yorkshire, 
excepting  those  of  the  city  of  York  itself,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  following  fortresses : — ConUb rough  or  Coois- 
borough  castle,  about  six  miles  west  of  Doncaster,  is  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  ruins  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  in  its  immediate  vicinity  a tumulus,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  raised  over  the  body  of  the  Saxon  leader 
Hengist,  who  fell  in  a battle  with  the  Britons  near  this  place 
about  the  year  488 ; Knaresborough  castle,  which  was  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars,  and  about 
u mile  from  which,  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  antient  camp — the  castle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Serlo  de  Burgh,  who  accompanied  William 
the  Conqueror  from  Normandy ; Pontefract  castle,  the 
walls  of  which  were  of  enormous  thickness,  and  which  for- 
merly covered  seven  acres,  although  now  but  few  remains 
of  it  exist,  its  demolition  having  been  effected  during  the 
Commonwealth  by  order  of  parliament ; Skipton  castle, 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  Pontefract,  was  erected  shortly 
after  the  Norman  conquest;  and  the  castles  of  Cawood, 

1 1 are  wood,  Great  Sandall,  Sheffield,  and  Tickhill.  All 
of  the  above,  of  several  of  which  very  trifling  remains 
yet  exist,  were  in  the  West  Riding.  The  principal  build- 
ings of  this  character  in  the  North  Riding  were  the  castles 
of  Helmsley,  Mai  ton,  Mulgrave,  Pickering,  Richmond, 
Scarborough,  Sheriff'-Hutton,  and  Skelton ; while  the  most 
important  castle  in  the  East  Riding  was  that  of  Wrestle, 
an  antient  scat  of  the  Percy's.  There  are  also  a few  an- 
lient  mansions  in  the  county  which  remain  tenantable, 
among  which  are  Temple  Newsome,  near  Leeds,  and 
Gilling  castle,  near  Helmsley  ; while  the  remains  of  many 
more  have  been  converted  into  farm-houses.  1710  number 
of  modem  mansions  in  the  county,  especially  in  the  West 
Riding,  is  also  considerable. 

The  county  of  York  contained,  according  to  Burton's 
* Monasticon  Ebomeense,  or  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Yorkshire,’  about  llXi  religious  houses,  of  which  14  were 
abbeys,  44  priories,  7 alien  priories,  13  cells,  and  28  houses 
of  priors  of  various  orders.  There  were  also  three  pre- 
ceptories  and  three  commanderies  in  the  county.  Of  the 
above  ecclesiastical  establishments  many  ruins  yet  exist, 
some  of  which  are  exceedingly  beautiftil.  The  principal 
ruins  of  abbeys  are  those  of  8t.  Mary’s,  at  York  ; of  Foun- 
tains, Kirkstall,  Roche,  and  Selby,  in  the  West  Riding ; 
and  of  Byland,  Rievaulx,  and  Whitby,  in  the  North  Riding. 
The  chief  priories  are  Bolton  and  Knaresborough,  in  the 
West  Riding ; Guisborough,  Mountgrace,  and  Wikeham, 
in  the  North  Riding;  and  Bridlington,  Kirkham,  and 
Walton,  in  the  East  Hiding.  Many  of  the  churches  also 
present  striking  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
and  some  of  them  contain  curiously  sculptured  antient 
fonts.  There  are  in  the  county  remains  of  many  remark- 
able antient  chapels  and  other  small  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures. One  very  singular  little  chapel,  excavated  iu  an 
elevated  rock  near  Knaresborough,  presents  a curious 
monument  of  the  romantic  asceticism  of  its  reputed  founder, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Richard  I. ; 
it  is  commonly  called  St.  Robert’s  Chanel. 

(Baines's  history.  Directory,  and  Gazetteer  of  the 
County  of  York ; Langdale's  Topographical  Dictionary 
of  Yorkshire ; Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  * Library  of  Useful  Knowledge Lewis's 
P.  C.,  No.  1708, 


Topographical  Dictionary  of  England ; Parliamentary 
Gazetteer  trf  England  and  Hales;  Tuke’s  Agricultural 
Surrey  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire ; Maps  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ; 
G reenough's  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Hales; 
Priestley’s  Historical  Account  of  Navigable  Rivers , Canals, 
and  Railways;  M'Cul  loch’s  Statistical  Account  of  the 
British  Empire;  Parliamentary  Papers,  See.  See.  An  ex- 
tensive list  of  works  on  the  history  and  topography  of 
Yorkshire,  including  several  which  have  been  consulted 
for  this  article,  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  volume 
of  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Hales.) 

Statistics. 

Population  and  Occupations. — In  giving  the  statistics  of 
this  great  county,  whose  area  (5836  square  mUet*)  is  rather 
more  than  one-ninth  ('1158  parts)  of  the  whole  area  of 
England,  and  whose  population  (1,591,480)  is  between 
one-ninth  and  one-tenth  ('106  parts)  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  England,  it  is  fortunate  that  its  three  divisions 
•have  been  generally  treuted  distinctly,  for  otherwise  no- 
thing could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  to  present  a mass 
of  facts,  which  could  scarcely  be  called  such  when  applied 
separately  to  any  of  the  Ridings.  The  rank  of  each 
Riding,  taking  it  as  a separate  county,  and  comparing  it 
with  other  counties,  and  tire  proportion  of  its  different 
classes,  are  shown  in  the  following  tabic : — 


W.  Riding. 

1811.  1321. 1831. 

Agricultural  Rank..  39  £9  38 

Hanked  mnauagn  I , . r 

cultural 1 J 

Proportion  per  cent.  | 
of  agricultural  j'  23  19  18 

Do.  u I trailing  nml  | 
lnmuiaclnnag  > G4  fiy  09 

Da  other  ctuaes. .. . 12  13  12 


K.  RUling. 
1811.  1821.  1831. 
26  26  23 

>7  17  2® 

40  33  35 

26  41  99 

24  20  35 


N.  Ruling. 
19M-  1821.  1831. 

90  20  16 

23  S3  27 

46  43  4-1 

30  30  29 

23  26  2-4 


The  number  of  males  aged  20  years  and  upwards  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  handici-aft,  Su:., 
was  as  follows  in  1831 


W.  E.  N.  City  awl 
Riiliag.  Riding,  Riding.  Ain»ty. 

Oeeuplm  ot  l«n<l  employing  labourer*  , 7,096  3,331  4.950  310 

Occupier*  of  land  nut  i'inplo\  ing  Inbouieni  10,636  1,061  SfSAS  2J3 

Labourer*  eoipluyod  in  agricultnro  , . . 24, fit))  l’J.Tij  14/  46  1144 
Employed  in  manufacture*  ....  .74,662  175  1.005  211 

Kmpl.  icd  in  retail  trade  or  liiuulicralU  . 60,109  12.917  19.749  4069 
Cardial  iaU,  hanker*,  the  profuittion*,  Sic.  . 8.354  2.3*1  |,K70  . SX9 

Labourer,  not  agricultural  .....  .til/.- 3 4.1*63  4,.'S9l  |J|2 

Other  male*  20  year*  of  age 10,366  2,627  2,836  650 

Male  ter  von  t» 3,274  9>9  844  9!W 

Female  acrvauU  ........  22,167  8,235  9.261  21G1 

The  return  of  occupations  under  the  census  of  1841  is 
not  yet  published,  and  we  therefore  give  the  following 
details  from  the  Population  Tables  for  1831 : — 

The  B est  Riding. — In  the  three  wapentakes  of  Agbrigg, 
Morley,  and  Skyrack  respectively,  are  found  17,000, 22.000, 
and  29,000  men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth.  The  places  most  eminent  in  woollen  fabrics  and  wor- 
steds arc — the  parish  of  Halifax,  containing  nearly  12,000 
men  so  employed;  Leeds,  9400  in  the  town  and  liberty ; Brad- 
ford, 7900  ; Almondbury  parish,  4500,  and  {adjacent  to  it) 
Huddersfield  (worsteds  and  silks),  3700 ; Kirk-Burton,  2400  ; 
Calverley,  2100;  Dewsbury  parish,  1800;  Birstal,  1700; 
Batley,  1400;  Kirk-Heaton,  1200 ; and  Saddlcworth,  about 
1300,  besides  the  same  number  employed  in  cotton  fac- 
tories. In  the  manufacture  of  thread  and  linen  goods, 
Leeds  employs  upwards  of  500  men ; Barnsley,  1300 ; the 
wapentake  of  Claro,  about  1000  men,  many  of  whom  arc 
at  Knaresborough.  In  the  wapentake  of  Staincliffc  and 
Ewcross,  about  2300  men  arc  employed  in  linen  and  cotton 
fabrics ; in  Staincross  wapentake,  about  1000  in  woollen 
ami  linen  promiscuously ; in  Ripon  liberty  arc  about  100 
linen  weavers.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  hardware  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  wapentake  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhill. 
Rotherham  being  mostly  occupied  in  the  foundry  and  heavy 
goods,  and  Sheffield  in  edge-tools,  to  which  it  now  add’s 
silver-plated  furniture  for  the  table,  and  a variety  of  articles 
in  such  profusion,  that  the  entire  parish  of  Sheffield,  or 
Hallamsnire,  contains  as  many  men  so  employed  as  Bir- 
mingham itself,  nor  is  the  catalogue  of  articles  very  dis- 
similar. In  the  other  tow  nship  workmen  are  distinguished 
as  brass- founders,  button-makers,  die-sinkers,  makers  of 


• The  area  ot  the  rnnlity  in  aqnVf  mile*  does  not  exactly  agree  with  the 
area  in  ttatuti' acre*  jtficu  in  the  following  table*  According  to  the  Popula- 
tion Return*,  the  number  of  Minute  tulle*  1.1  the  We*t  Ruling  i*  25)6:  Le 
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edge-tool h,  and  grinder)'  in  large  proportion,  makers  of  i 
files,  fire-irons,  renders,  forks  table-knives  haft-preaaers, 
knil'c-blades,  moulders,  raxor-smilhs,  razor-case  makers, 
ring-makers,  saw-smiths,  scale-cutters,  makers  of  scissors 
and  screws,  scythe-grinders,  sheer-steel  and  sheer-makers, 
silver-smiths,  silver-platers,  spade-makers,  spring-knife 
grinders,  steel-rasters,  steel-forgers,  steel-burners,  rollers 
and  drawers  of  steel,  stove-grate  makers,  tillers,  turners  in 
wood  and  ivory,  type-founders,  and  white-metal  smiths,  in 
all  I1.1XKI;  and  at  Hradficld  and  Eedesfield  are  about 
1000  men  employed  in  similar  occupations.  Carpets  ate 
made  at  Dewsbury ; glass  and  earthenware  at  Witchwood 
and  other  places;  ami  about  300  nailors  find  employment 
at  Darton  ami  its  vicinity. 

The  Host  Killing  would  he  entirely  agricultural,  if 
the  town  of  Kingstoivupon-Hull  (with  its  suburb  Scul- 
eoates:  did  not  contain  the  manufactures  indispensable  at 
an  active  sea-port,  about  100  men  being  there  employed 
in  making  ropes,  sail-cloth,  and  sacking,  and  in  preparing 
colours.  Boilers  for  steam-engines  are  also  made  at  Hull, 
hut  this  manufactory  is  on  a very  limited  scale.  * 

The  City  of  York  contains  nearly  200  men  employed  in 
!inen  manufacture,  and  eighteen  comb-makers;  tne  brush - 
makers  are  entered  above  as  handicrafts. 

The  North  Hiding  may  he  deemed  entirely  agricultural, 
the  manufacturers  inserted  in  the  list  being  weavers  of 
linen  yarn,  which  seems  to  he  entirely  the  product  of  do- 
mestic industry.  These  weavers  arc  much  scattered : 123 
at  Hutton, 73  at  Applet  on-upon-Wiske, 62  at  Osmotherley. 
•IS  at  Northallerton,  27  at  Thomaby.25  at  Barrowby,  22  at 
Sowerby,  21  at  Burton-upon-Yare,*  and  20  at  Broughton. 
At  Start  forth  is  a very  limited  manufacture  of  carpeting; 
at  Whitby  and  Whitby -Strand  about  IX)  men  are  employed 
in  making  sail-cloth  and  sack-cloth, and  17  in  the  delicate 
manufacture  of  jet  ornaments. 


If  the  registered  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  the  actual  population  as  in  1801, 

4i. .r  a.- j ■ .... 


the  population  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  under-mentioned  years, 
would  have  been  as  follows : — 

W.  ttidlnc. 

B.  RUliiur. 

N.  Riding. 

City  fc  Ainsty. 

1570  172.934 

58.080 

110.799 

11,00-1 

1000  211,835 

00  018 

119.095 

14,480 

1030  241.099 

00.018 

113,339 

17.161 

1670  259,010 

63  287 

121,052 

17,552 

3700  242,129 

55  315 

1 20,282 

17.717 

1750  325,716 

01,117 

1 15,548 

17.703 

TTie  population  actually  enumerated  at  the  following 
decennial  periods  was  as  under  : — 

W.  Riding. 

E.  Riding. 

N.  RtJinx. 

City  & A Lusty  ■ 

1801  565.282 

110.992 

158,225 

24,393 

1811  655.042 

134,437 

169,391 

27.304 

1821  801,274 

154  010 

187,452 

30,451 

1831  976,350 

168.891 

190.756 

35,362 

1841  1,154,101 

194,930 

204,122 

38,321 

£.*5  .r  1801-11  16 

16 

7 

12 

a *4 1 181 1-21  22 

14 

11 

12 

I : ||  1821-31  22 

10 

2 

17 

^ | ’ *1831-41  18  * 2 

15-4 

7 

8*3 

The  following  table  distinguishes  the  number  of  each  sex : — 

W.  Hiding.  K.  Biding.  N. R 14 las-  City  fc  Ainsty. 

Ma  r*.  Females.  Male,,  Females-  Muir*.  Female*.  Muir./Fr  males. 
]8‘>1  K6.M  6S.334  4S.<laB  76.246  M,*7»  II. ISO  13,254 

1*1 1 322.816  33i,53«  Cj.KKS  IW.339  82-733  8:,6.JS  1S.CT0  14,788 

19*1  *S,506  404-768  78.435  *m,413  ‘JO.  252  14,3lt  16,292 

1811  4*3,61*  490., :w  82.142  4W1.-J9  ®,2o3  97.553  16.510  I8.S52 

1811  574,120  6". 9. '.*81  96.01S  W.‘.'l9  100, 482  103/40  18,173  20.148 

From  1801  to  1841  the  population  of  the  West  Riding 
increased  588,819,  or  104  per  cent. ; the  East  Riding, 
83,944,  or  75  per  cent. ; the  North  Riding,  40.897,  or  21) 
per  cent. ; and  the  City  and  Ainsty,  13,928,  or  54  per  cent. 
The  total  increase  of  the  whole  county  was  733.588,  or  40 
percent.  In  the  three  years  ending  June,  1841,  the  pro- 
portion of  marriages  to  tne  population  was  as  under: — 


M * triage*.  Ilirlh,.  Death*. 

West  Riding  , . 1 in  122  1 in  27  1 in  43 

East  Riding  . . . 1 in  107  1 in  35  1 in  44 

North  Riding  . . 1 in  130  1 in  34  1 in  52 

England  . . . 1 in  127  1 in  31  1 in  45 


In  the  same  three  years,  the  proportion  per  cent,  of 
persons  married  under  21  years  of  age  was  : West  Riding — 
women,  20  57 ; men,  7 43:  East  Riding — women.  10  03 ; 
men,  34)3:  North  Riding — women,  1 1 *31 ; men,  2*73. 
The  Census  Returns  of  1841  give  the  birth-place  of  the 
population  : the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Born  in  the  In  other 


County. 

Counties. 

In  Scuilaml.  la  Ireland. 

West.  Riding 

1,065,453 

63.704 

308H 

5177 

East  Riding 

174  246 

15.220 

112!) 

1945 

North  Riding 

188.484 

12.718 

868 

905 

City  & Ainsty 

34,783 

2,451 

275 

534 

Proportion  per  Thousand. 

West  Riding 

923 

55 

3 

13 

East  Riding 

893 

78 

6 

9 

North  Riding 

923 

(12 

4 

4 

City  and  Ainsty  907 

64 

7 

14 

The  number 

of  foreigners 

and  British  subjects  bom 

abroad  was,  1 137  in  the  West  Riding,  or  1 per  1000 ; in  the 
East  Riding,  431,  or  2 per  1000;  in  the  North  Riding,  144 
altogether;  and  in  the  Ainsty,  &c.,  GO.  The  proportion  per 
1000  of  persons  whose  ages  w ere  not  specified  was  4 in  the 
West,  10in the  East,  and  5 in  the  Nortn  Riding  and  in  the 
Ainsty.  The  immigration  into  the  West  Riding  is  appa- 
rently less  than  in  other  counties  where  manufactures  are 
predominant ; but  if  the  East  and  North  Ridings  had  been 
distinct  counties  of  themselves,  with  a different  name,  the 
real  extent  of  immigration  into  the  West  Riding  would 
then  be  shown. 

The  number  of  persons  to  a square  mile  in  1811  was 
448  in  the  West,  174  in  the  East,  and  99  in  the  North 
Riding,  and  about  4-15  in  the  City  and  Ainsty.  In  the 
Population  Returns  for  1841  the  number  of  parishes  is  stated 
to  be  190 in  the  West,  187  in  the  East,  and  192  in  the  North 
Riding,  and  48  in  the  City  and  Ainsty ; and  the  popula- 
tion is  separately  given  for  7G8  separate  places  in  the 
West,  409  in  the  East,  and  G03  in  tne  North  Riding,  ami 
for  75  places  in  the  City  and  Ainsty.  The  population.  See. 
of  each  hundred  and  borough,  in  1841,  for  each  division 
of  the  county,  is  shown  in  the  following  tables: — 


Went  Hiding. 


WAPRNTAKE.  fce. 

AURA. 

norsis*. 

PERSONS.  J AGES. 

PERSONS  ltoits 

English 

Statute 

Acre*. 

In- 

habited. 

41 

i 

u 

c 

1 

1 

Mile.- 

F*nule*. 

Total 

of 

Fersu  ua 

I'rxler  20  Year* 

SO  Years.  j and  upsmtds. 

In  tUi* 
Country. 

El*r- 
vlicrr . 

Males. 

Females  Males. 

Fmiki 

Agbrigjj  . (Wapentake) 

Bnrkttoiie-Ash  , , 

Clint  . , , 

Morlry 

OsgoldcroM  . , , 

Sky  rack  . 

StainclitT  and  Kw  cross  , , 
SiaiticrikM  . , , 

Straflortli  & Tickhill  , , 
Bipon  . (Liberty) 

Doncaster  . ( Borough  y 

Doncaster  . . (8oke) 

l^eda  • (Borough 

Totals  . , 

154,080  11,070 
8 1, Gilt  5,517 
212,630  8,732 
135  300 56,283 
107,740  7,486 
92,290  9,724 
428,860  14,001 
83,010  8,703 
254,84038,122 
35,440  2,623 
1.610  2,240 
10,730  32s 

21,45031,620 

3,174 

303 

819 

5,233 

471 

572 

1,191 

301 

4,072 

217 

14 

2-27i; 

362  110,835 
39  13,431 
34]  21,508 
811:1 4 4. 6% 
821  18.1  2 
7(n  25.309 
55.  36,81s 
74!  23,714 
38b,  94.112 
4 6.056 

6,  4,781 
2 $80 
3fi6j  73.7G5 

109,385 
13,57. 
21.424 
147.856 
18,776 
25, lo- 
an, 115 
21,988 
94,426 
6,475 
5,674 
664 
78,289 

220,220 
27,006 
42,932 
202.552 
36.028 
50,476 
72,963 
45,702 
188, 53** 
12,531 
10,455 
1,744 
152,054 

66,026 

6,157 

9,905 

74,138 

8,696 

12,550 

17,961 

11,540 

44.798 

2.865 

2,159 

419 

35,745 

55,27s  54,609 
6,157|  7,277 
9,698,11,603 
74,818  70,558 
8,799  0,456 
12,305  12,819 
17,622  18,857 
11.160  12,174 
44,383  49,314 
2,956]  3.1*7 
2,32*'  2,62* 
36$  461 

36,49038,020 

34,107 

7,413 
11,626 
73.03* 
9 ,077 
12, *02 
I *,623 
10,828 
50,043 
3,519 
8,346 

470 

41,799 

*209.276 

25,533 

41.019 

276,221 

34,360 

48,751 

60,908 

42,439 

161,7*0 

11,870 

R,64S 

1,503 

137,145 

10,944 
1,473 
1,91.1 
16,331 
2,.%  8 
1 .725 
6,05.5 
3,263 
46,75* 
661 
1,807 
241 
14,909 

1.SR.810  227337 

2.29)57 1, 120 
1 

579,981 

1.154.101 

282.957 

282.170  291.1(3 

' 

297 J»i  14K5  tit 

i 

98,648 
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AREA. 

HOUSES. 

PERSONS. 

AGES. 

PERSON.**  BORN 

WAPENTAKE,  Ac. 

KnclUh 

• 1 

2 

Tutal 

In  ikk 

Else- 

In- 

3 

Acts*. 

habiU-d 

A 

Penes*. 

Main. 

Males- 

r«wlsi 

Count)- 

• bar*. 

Buck  run?  . (Wapentake,) 

106,146 

2,436 

67 

14 

6,818 

6,268 

13,086 

3,199 

3,027 

3,619 

3,211 

12,845 

241 

Dickering  . „ 

HartLill  Wapentake : 

109,‘JSI 

4,079 

165 

29 

10,319 

10,121 

20,440 

4,656 

4,551 

6,663 

5,570 

19,602 

838 

llaiutuH-Hcauni  (Division; 

56,'. H)0 

1,66b 

63 

19 

4.S90 

4,633 

9,523 

2,226 

2.147 

2,661 

2,551 

2,186 

9,247 

276 

Hulme-Beacou  » 

61,330 

i.MB 

114 

5 

1,676 

4,142 

9,116 

2,125 

2,065 

2,377 

8,796 

320 

Huiitley-Reacoh  „ 

64,7 10 

5,774 

249 

77 

13,503 

14,936 

28,439 

G ,061 

6,253 

7,112 

8,683 

25,042 

3,397 

W iltuu-H*a<:un  „ 

HoMoriK-M  Wapentake : 

46,600 

1,525 

83 

10 

3,901 

3,648 

7,549 

1,755 

1,677 

2,116 

1,971 

7,263 

286 

Middle  . „ 

54,300 

3,570 

168 

91 

8,485 

8.865 

17,350 

3.956 

3,942 

4,529 

4,923 

ll,71o 

2,610 

North  . ft 

56,s70 

1,766 

57 

4 

4,657 

4,429 

9.086 

•2.013 

1.963 

•2,644 

2,466 

8,797 

2*9 

South  . „ 

4!). 300 

1,431 

54 

9 

3,708 

3,622 

7,330 

1.725 

1,743 

1,983 

1,879 

7,007 

323 

Hciwih'iidiirr  ( \V's|«*Mitakc , 

31,730 

1 ,920 

b5 

3 

4.5N2 

4,767 

9,319 

2,088 

2,187 

2,494 

2,580 

8,776 

573 

Ouse  uml  Dvnreiit  „ 

52,710 

1 ,929 

66 

14 

5,084 

4,738 

9,822 

2,229 

2,096 

2,855 

2,613 

9,111 

711 

iS&“" 

} 9,180 

1,947 

148 

13 

4,081 

4,587 

8,671 

1,768 

1,866 

2,316 

2,701 

7,950 

721 

K"STuTm-{^:r"r 

960 
} 10,640 

7,816 

719 

320 

16 

135 

4 

19,505 

1,716 

22,091 

1.82R 

11,629 

3,541 

8,506 

772 

8,978 

704 

11,089 
•'i ; 

13,056 
1 ,064 

31,871 

3,227 

9,758 

317 

Totals  . 

711,360 

38,641 

1,697 

430 

96,018 

98,918 

194,936 

43,079 

43,2/8 

42, 93*. 

55,640 

174,246 

20,690 

A 'orth  Ritling . 


WAPENTAKE,  kc. 

AREA.  1 

MOUSES. 

PERSONS. 

AGES. 

PERSONS  HORN 

KokIWi  , , | 

S£?  j««-| 

A 

A 

1 

i 

■ 

Mate*. 

Human*. 

Total 

Cutler  | 

20  yean. 

SU  Yean 
and  iipaanla. 

In  llo* 
Count) . 

El«e- 

nliero. 

Bti.iu*.  | 

Main 

■ in.  • -■ 

Moira. 

IWIe. 

Allcrtomhiro  (Wapeutake) 

61,500 

2 , 063 

154 

10 

5,045 

4.98ot 

10,025 

2.2771  2.256 

2.768 

*2.724 

9.2-14 

781 

Uirdfurtli  . 

„ 

97.010 

2,962 

lot 

12 

7.274 

7,110 

14,384, 

3,342 

3,164 

3,932 

3,946 

13,761 

6*23 

Milliner  . . 

„ 

115,670 

4,271 

154 

32 

10,9 19 

10  87«( 

21,825 

4,929 

4 . 862 

6,020 

6,014 

20,947 

87  s 

(•illiiig,  Kant 

„ 

49,910 

1,645! 

*H» 

8 

3,773 

* 971 

7.747 

1,607 

1 .813 

1 ,966 

2,161 

e . -yj 

955 

(tilling.  West  . 

„ 

198,610 

3, 5481 

254 

16 

8,329 

8,479 

16,808 

3,981 

3,932 

4,34  s 

4,547 

14,604 

2,201 

Hallikcld  . 

„ 

33,8501 

1,127 

88 

10 

3,389 

3,3:43 

6,722 

1,580 

1,490 

1 ,809 

1,841 

6,517 

205 

H.uig,  Hast 

„ 

63,780, 

2,28s 

122 

19 

5,428 

5,516 

10,944 

2,589 

2.41  1 

2,639 

3,102 

10,350 

594 

Hang.  Wwt 

161,610 

3,065 

222 

6 

7,195 

7,284 

14,479 

3,377 

3,243 

3,818 

4,041 

13,784 

695 

Langbaurgh,  Kast 

(116,330 

3,576 

282 

17 

6.004 

8,486 

16,550 

3,686 

3,675 

4,378 

4,811 

15,610 

940 

iAiigbaurgb,  West 

.(Liberty) 

[ 79,240 

4,000 

396 

52 

10,220 

9,842 

20,062 

4,499 

4,251 

5,721 

5,591 

15,655 

4,407 

Pickering- Lytbe  (Wapentake) 

142,570 

3,384 

16G 

43 

8,604 

8,292 

16,896 

3,965 

3.757 

4,639 

4,535 

16,373 

523 

Hyedule  . • 

„ 

121,970 

3,927 

1 7H 

*27 

9.920 

9,809 

19,729 

4.485 

4,401 

5,435 

5 . 408 

19,116 

nit 

Whitby-Strand  . 

(Liberty} 

43,320 

3,251 

305 

17 

6,059 

7,840 

13,899 

2,920 

3,302 

3,139 

4.538 

13,098 

801 

Riclitnoud 

(BoroughJ 

2,310 

817 

34 

2 

1,874 

2,118 

3,992 

8% 

862 

976 

1,256 

3,450  542 

Scarborough 

2,160 

2,161 

105 

19 

4,359 

5,701 

10,060 

1 ,989 

2,150 

2,370 

3,551 

9,183 

877 

Totals 

1,282,870  42,385^2 

,G5'2|290 

100,482 

103,640 

204,122 

46,  **22 

45,572  54,160 

58,068 

188, 484 1 45,638 

City , and  Aunty  of  the  City  “f  York. 


AREA. 

MOUSES. 

1 

PERSONS. 

AGES. 

PERSONS  tJORN 

CITY  AND 
A1  NITTY. 

KllgUdl 

HUtuU) 

Acres, 

In- 

hitUital. 

A 

| 1 

Female  a. 

Total 

Uudw 
2t  Year*- 

!0  jrar* 
and  upsranl*. 

In  this 

a lit  re. 

a 

A 

I'eriotts. 

Male*. 

Female*. 

Male*.  1 Pettulr*. 

York  (City)  . . 

Ynrki  A',,*ty  of 
Vork(  tbeCity 

2,720 
| 49,720 

5.768 

1,912 

190 

85 

541  13,899 
12  4,774 

15,413 

4,705 

28,842 

9,479 

5,642 

2,150 

6,253 

2,024 

7,757|  0.190 

2,6*24  2,681 

25,724 

9,059 

3,118 

420 

Totals  . . 

52,410 

7,710 

275 

66 1 18,173 

20.148 

38,341 

7.792 

8,277 

10,381  11,871 

34,783 

3,538 

Grand  Totals 

3,669,510 

316.096 

23,522 

3,079  789,793 

*02,687 

1,591,480 

390,150 

379,306 

40-,G43J  443,381 

1,462,966 

128,514 

The  number  of  inhibited  houses,  &c.  in  1831  was  as 
follows : — 


Inhabited  houses  . 
Families  . . . 

Houses  building  . 

Houses  uninhabited 


w.  k. 

Rldin*.  Hi, lion. 
100,480  32,081 
108,040  36,960 
1.076  268 

12,147  1,870 


KUIUg.  NT- 

:w,no  0401 
40.760  7704 
1 17  74 

2,020  -153 


Between  1831  and  1841  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  in  the  whole  county  increased  from  19-5  to  19  8 per 
100  inhabitants ; and  the  number  of  persons  to  each  house 
averaged  5 0 instead  of  51.  The  total  increase  of  houses 
was  18  per  cent. 


County  l'Li- pen  its.  Crime,  $ rc. — Sums  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor: — 1748-49-30  annual  average).  West 
Riding,  20,218/. ; Ku*t,  4110/. ; North,  5581/. : In  1776, 
West  Riding,  50,688/. ; East,  11,036/.;  North,  12.702/.: 
in  1783-4-5  (average  i.  West  Riding,  66.695/. ; East, 
15,499/. ; North,  18,860/.  The  sums  expended  in  the  fol- 
lowing yearn  and  the  rate  per  head  arc  given  in  the  sub- 
joined tables : — 


W.  Hiding. 

E.  Ruling. 

.*N.  Riding. 

1801 

£18G,400 

£41,388 

£48.702 

1811 

328,113 

83,702 

70.860 

1821 

273,301 

97.522 

82,038 

1831 

274,f>80 

100.070 

83,031 

1841 

240,670 

08,182 

58,308 

4X2 


te  per  head 

YOR 

7< 

w.  mains. 

E-  Riding. 

N.  Hiding. 

1801 

to.  7*/. 

7*.  5i/. 

to.  1*/. 

1811 

10  0 

10  4 

8 4 

1821 

G D 

10  G 

8 9 

1831 

5 7 

9 10 

8 9 

18-11 

4 7 

0 3 

G 0 

each  of  the  following 

years  ending  25th  March, 

xpenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  as  under : — 

W.  Riding. 

E.  Riding. 

N.  Riding 

1834 

£251.821 

£95,111 

£7-5.810 

1835 

220,425 

81.265 

08,801 

1836 

197.38G 

70,446 

G1.G39  *- 

1837 

179,010 

66,339 

56,013 

1838 

200,519 

04,624 

53^37 

1839 

203,912 

G7.539 

53,642 

1840 

217,217 

67,093 

59,352 

1841 

245,670 

68,182 

58,308 

1842 

264,654 

72,037 

01,051 

08 


YOIl 


The  total  difference  in  the  sura  expended  in  1834  and 
1842  was  7135/.  in  the  West  Riding,  29,313/.  in  the  East, 
and  22,748/.  in  the  North  Riding.  From  1838  to  1842, 
there  was  a gradual  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  relief 
in  the  West  Riding,  the  difference  between  1837  and  1842 
amounting  to  an  increase  of  85,044/. ; but  there  was  a 
saving  in  law  charges  of  6570/.  on  a comparison  of  1842 
with  1834.  The  fluctuation  in  the  expenditure  for  relief 
in  the  other  two  Ridings,  in  the  years  ending  Lady-day, 
1834,  1837,  and  1842,  is  shown  in  the  table.  The  number 
of  Poor-Law  Unions  is  18  in  the  West  (population,  in 
1841.  790,751),  9 in  the  East  (population  180,218),  and  14 
in  the  North  Riding  (population,  180,257) ; consequently 
there  remain  many  parishes  under  local  Acts,  including 
Leeds,  Hull,  Ri|K>n,  and  several  rural  districts.  The  popu- 
lation, &c.  of  each  Union,  and  the  expenditure  for  relief 
and  maintenance,  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1842,  arc 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

.*■  S3531.!: 

Poor. 


Num  of  Union. 

Ptinnhtion 
in  ISO. 

Hr.  of 
ParuliM. 

XTrwr  Rtrotw. 

It  rad  ford  . 

132.164 

20 

60.713 

11 

32,406 

51 

31,645 

T 

12.533 

18 

l<r*.  ITS 

20 

107.140 

84 

Ki-igldv  . 

36,175 

6 

Patrlcy  R idga 

7-9W 

11 

Ilnthrrhm  . 

*0.78:* 

V 

Hcdbergh 

4.M  !6 

3 

24 

Settle  . 

14.096 

31 

ShHRrld  . . 

83,t*76 

4 

SKipton  . • 

2S.7J6 

<7 

Thorne  . . 

13,316 

13 

5V»k*fleld  . 

43.648 

IT 

Worllcy  . • 
Ea*t  Rrmwo. 

23.214 

13 

Ht-Tftlrj  . 

18.957 

36 

Itritniuxtori  . 

13.059 

38 

DriOUdd  . . 

16.1*29 

43 

14.865 

40 

Pnlrington  . 

H,G77 

27 

Pockltnglon 

15.438 

47 

Sculcowlr*  . 

36^U7 

18 

Kkirlaugh  . 

* 9.013 

42 

1 «rk  * . 

47,779 

79 

Nostii  Rintirr. 

8,596 

*3 

K none  would 

11.333 

>/» 

I'.untlxtnnigli 

10.543 

27 

1 l.-l  rr*wlt-V 

12,010 

4H 

l-'vltum 

41 

21.949 

r.H 

12-575 

40 

Picketing 

10.251 

lid 

15.4/.5 

41 

So-irlKjrtMigh 

2 1 ,305 

:*;» 

Wokrdn 

9,"4fl 

1 hirdt  . . 

12.6.0 

Whitby  . . 

20.190 

83 

«.4f* 
24,145 
} <*7,340 
3GXA0 
36.874 
51. <*4 
SR  ,440 
35.544 


47.4W 

140.050 

10,934 

)35.*>3 

71.254 

37,77* 

73,440 

77.000 
• S3.  IIO 
104, *20 
<77.121 
5*.25H 
107.341 
36.113 
01,010 
65.WS 

41.640 
6o;;io 
f*0.«»O 
1 19.8H1 
92.570 
113.320 
60.7:16 
85A10 
71,940 
7-.2»‘«5 
34£M 
fiy.273 

fpo,W« 

Ji.l71 


X 19.241 

11.367 
8. *47 
8,:*67 
3.333 
17^23 
MLW7 

7.470 

2.993 

7.94# 

1.971 

6.131 

20.721 

9.77^ 

4^7 

11.566 

5,067 


5,363 

4.!tO 

5.421 

4,797 

3.311 

5,046 

9.663 

4.175 

10,597 

3,097 

2,9.12 

3,490 

3.027 

3.531 


3.24J 

*,799 

4.o;w 

5.275 

MR 

3.610 

4.7M 


The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  the  county  during 
the  quarters  ending  l.ady-day,  18-11  and  1842,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

W.  Hiding. 

1541.  i*4S. 

In  door  . . . 4.OO0  4,685 

Oat-dour  • • 50^1$  61,459 


Of  m-bn 


Total 


■ ml  nit 


54,216 


66,141 

21371 


1841. 
1,960 
; 11.946 

13,206 

3,311 


1,075 

1IJ6I7 


14,084  19.6M  14,327 

3,824  2.643  4.100 


XI  42,3 16  X 157 ,611  Xtf.CKVj  X45.350  X42rl:G  X44.023 


The  proportion  in  1841  of  the  total  number  of  paupers 
to  the  total  population  was  8 per  cent,  in  each  Riding, 
which  is  1 per  cent,  less  than  the  average  for  England. 
In  the  West  Riding  there  were  GG4  lunatics  and  idiots 
chargeable  on  the  poor-rate  in  August,  1842;  in  the  East 
Riding  173;  and  in  the  North  Riding  144.  In  1835-8 
there  were  3879  bastard  children  in  the  West  Riding, 
chargeable  on  the  poor-rate  ; in  the  East  Riding,  1507 ; in 
the  North  Riding.  1506;  being  respectively  1 in  252  : 1 in 
130;  and  1 in  127  of  the  totali»opulation : in  England  the 
proportion  was  1 in  215.  Tne  number  of  illegitimate 
births  in  1H30,  in  the  West  Riding,  was  1534,  or  1 in  18  of 
the  total  number  of  births  in  that  year;  in  the  East  Riding 
292,  or  1 in  17 ; and  in  the  North  Riding  430.  or  1 in 
14 : the  proportion  for  England  being  1 in  20.  The  num- 
ber affiliated  in  189441,  in  the  West  Riding,  was  757 ; in 
the  East  Riding,  233:  and  in  the  North  Riding,  235.  In 
1835-6  there  were  405  affiliated  in  the  West,  200  in  the 
East,  and  184  in  the  North  Riding.  In  1839-40-41  the 
number  of  illegitimate  children  registered  in  the  West 
Riding  was  3382.  or  3 4 to  1000  inhabitants : in  Norfolk 
and  Here fordsh ire  (which  with  Lancashire  were  the  only 
other  counties  that  made  a return)  the  proportion  was  6 to 
1000. 

W.  Riding.  E.  Riding.  N.  Riding. 

Annual  value  of  reaK 

property  assessed  ^ £2^92,406  £1,190,326  £1,145,252 
to  the  property-tax 
in  1815  . . J 

Ynrkihirr. 

Property  assessed  tol  ^ 281 

occupiers  . . ,i 

Profits  of  trades,  pro- 1 £1,717,155 

fessions,  &c.  . . I 

In  1825-6  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  property  assessed  to  the  county  rate  was: — 

W.  RUIng.  E.  Riding,  N.  Riding. 

Land  . . . 027  65*2  89-2 

Houses  . . 27*2  29  5 88 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  8*1  2-1  1*3 

Manorial  profits,  &c.  2*0  3*2  07 

The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  the  poor-rate,  the  amount  levied  ibr  poor-rates,  &c., 
were  as  follows  in  1841  : — 


W.  Rhling. 

' F.  Riding. 

N.  Riding. 

Landed  property  £1,449,007 

£700,942 

£845,547 

Dwelling-houses 

1*414,800 

271,258 

131,081 

All  other  kinds  of  property  400,995 

79,007 

34,057 

Total  . . £3,234,802 

£1,111,807 

£1,011,885 

Levied  for  poor-rates  in 

1841 

£320,211 

£83,018 

XG5.718 

Rate  in  the  pound  on 

the  annual  value  of 

real  properly  assessed 

U.  11  d. 

Is.  (k/. 

U.  4J. 

Total  annual  value  of 

real  property  for  each 
inhabitant  . . 

£2  17  7 

£4  15  10 

£4  18  11 

Annual  value  per  acre 

0 17  9 

0 19  11 

0 13  3 

The  county-rate  levied  at  different  periods,  and  the 
principal  disbursements  of  the  same,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table ; though  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
some  of  the  items  in  the  earlier  years 

1797.  1801.  1811.  1921.  1531.  1835. 

Income  — 

Wert  H Ming . . X8.3V3  X23.076  £27.037  X49.627  £56,379  X36.03I 

Riding  . . 1.83*  5,371  8.340  9.115  6.07»  6376 

North  Riding  . 4343  8.079  9AJ8  10,033  11,000  tfiSS 

Expenditure 
RfUgm — 

W«*  nitllwj . . 6.758  8316  9,772  6,101  6.528  5.405 


lout  Hiding  . . i^7 

North  Riding  ■ 2.831  3,5*6  4.«72  2,331 


1,618 


Wr,t  Riding  . . :j93  3,118  2.500  14.f«0  12,431  3.32* 

F.»*t  Itldiii.-  . . 134  100  11,611 


538 


3,120 

174 

538 


2Si 


9-119 


2-127  13,275  10,109 

1,353  2.i<»0  2/Ul 

1.433  1,7*0  9.697 


North  Riding  . 

Priwwr* — 

Wert  Riding.  . *00 

Kar.  Riding  . . 109 

North  Riding  • 542 

ProarratUm* — 

Wert  Riding  • • 1.282  2,761  2.C97  8.476  11,190  7.230 

Km  Riding  . . 69  191  174  *,90  330  6M 

North  Riding  - 344  4*9  535  MW  1.3S8  1.7C4 

CtfiMUhlN  «nd  Vagrant*— 

Wfit  Riding  . . 743  1,566  1,0)13  fcOlfi  81  3 3 JO 

Fart  Riding  . . 46  153  196  441  5*2  1.497 

North  Ririmg  . 159  261  *.99  1,390  te9  324 
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The  three  Ridings  contribute  to  the  expense  of  improving 
York  Castle  and  to  all  asaize  expenditure  in  the  following 
proportions  for  every  20?.,  namely, — West  Riding,  12*. ; 
Ka.it  Riding,  3*.  6U. ; and  North  Riding,  4*.  6 d. 

The  particulars  of  Uie  county  expenditure  in  1834  are 
as  follows 


maintaining  prisoners 
Prosecutions  . , 

Clerk  of  the  peace 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  b 
trial 

Conveyance  of  transports 
Vagrants,  apprehending 
conveying  . . 

Constables,  high  and  speci 
Coroners 

Miscellaneous  « 

Lunatic  Asylum  . 

Courts  of  justice,  building 
pairs,  Sic.  . . 

Total  . • 

The  payments  for  or  towards  the  county  rate,  in  1842, 
amounted  to  53,781  /.  for  the  West;  12,348/.  for  the  East; 
and  7897/.  for  the  North  Riding. 

The  length  of  streets  and  highways,  and  the  expenditure 
thereon,  were  as  under  in  1839 : 


w.  Kilting. 

E.  Riding. 

N.  Riding. 

Stc.  £6,170 

£112 

£5,875 

and 

. 10.190 

4,435 

5,807 

. 8,030 

1.203 

1/231 

. 1,190 

294 

92a 

fore 

. 4,748 

240 

363 

917 

116 

111 

and 

027 

141 

265 

1 . 2,361 

583 

525 

907 

172 

202 

. 3,520 

706 

969 

. 752 

143 

20 

re- 

. 2,211 

•• 

. 41,670 

8,210 

16,297 

Streets  and’  roads  repaired 
der  local  acts  . 

W.  Riding 
Nitn. , 

un- 

. 102 

;.  E.  RMta*. 

Mill-*. 

.38 

N.  Hiding. 
Mik-». 

26 

Turnpike  roads  . . 

. 1,2:17 

255 

475 

All  other  highways 

. 4,228 

1,657 

2,493 

Amount  of  rates  levied 

5,568 

£128,470 

1,950 

£50,951 

2,995 

£29,739 

Expended  in  repairs  of  high 
ways  . . . 

127.476 

30,721 

30,019 

Law  and  other  expenses 

1,749 

81 

105 

Total  expenditure  . 

£129,225 

£30,803 

£30,125 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  the  whole  county,  in 
18-10,  was  120;  the  income  from  tolls,  171,522/.;  parish 
compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  3G51/. ; and  total 
income,  201,43 fU.  including  20,238/.,  borrowed  on  security 
of  the  tolls.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was 
199,l(t7/..  including  a debt  of  11,424/.  paid  off,  and  23,339/. 
for  improvements.  The  bond  and  mortgage  debts 
amounted  to  995,323/. ; the  sum  of  103,543/.  remained  an 
unpaid  interest,  making,  with  floating  debts  and  balance 
due  to  treasurer,  a total  debt  of  1,225,040/.  In  1836  the  debt 
was  equal  to  5*9  yearn’  income  ; for  the  whole  of  England 
the  proportion  of  income  to  debt  being  4*5  years : the  pro- 
portion of' unpaid  interest  to  the  total  debt  was  11  per 
cent. ; in  England  12  per  cent. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  church-rate  returns:— 

W.  Hiding. 

£. 

Church-rates  . 8, 109 

Applicable  to  the  same 
object,  but  derived 
from  ‘ other  sources’  2,200 
Expended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  establish- 
ment . . 10, GOO 

Of  which  for  repairs  of 

churches  . . 4,020 

Debt  secured  on 

church-rate  . 1,985 

Crime. — Number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offences  in  periods  ending  1819,  1820,  1833,  and  1841. 

1813-19.  1820-2'%  182733.  1834-41. 

Total  . . 3743  5063  9131  11,987 

Annual  average  , 53*4  809  1304  1.473 

The  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acquitted,  in 
each  year  from  1834  to  1842,  were  as  under: — 

1504.  J8J3.  18.16.  1937.  lf«S.  1*39.  1340.  1S41.  IMS. 

ConiTnUlrd  . 1434  1213  1232  137*  1324  1*21  1*CT  1835 

Amnittnl  . 403  3|<l  :*3  369  339  423  -CW  4/1  ,0{ 

Cotvktod  . 1031  9V2  BtfJ  1007  119»  lift*  MM  MM 


F.  R iling. 

4,284 

N.Rldtiig.  Cilv&  Ain*»y. 
£.  £. 
4,784  1,289 

2,170 

GIG 

731 

6,953 

5,040 

2,001 

3,839 

1,992 

1,187 

1,197 

456 

2,255 

In  1841  the  proportion  of  persons  committed,  to  the  total 
population  of  the  county,  was  1 in  844 : in  England  and 
Wales.  1 in  508.  The  commitments  for  1842  are  excluded 
from  the  average  given  above,  as  the  numbers  were  swelled 
to  the  amount  of  192  by  the  outbreak  which  occurred  in 
the  manufacturing  districts ; but  even  with  this  deduction 
the  number  of  offenders  in  1842  was  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  in  1836.  The  increase  of  ftrime  was  consecutive  in  the 
four  years  from  1839  to  1842  inclusive,  though  the  propor- 
tion is  still  below  that  of  many  counties.  The  commit- 
ments for  each  Riding  cannot  be  given  separately. 

Of  2396  offenders  :2218  males  and  380  females)  tried 
at  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1842,  there  were  135  charged 
with  offences  against  the  person;  273  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence  ; 1836  (including  1318 
cases  of  simple  larceny  ) with  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence ; 8 with  malicious  offences 
against  property ; 56  were  charged  with  forgery  and  utter- 
ing base  coin,  and  270  with  various  misdemeanours,  includ- 
ing 192  for  riot,  sedition.  See.  Of  1894  persons  convicted, 
2 were  executed  for  murder  ; and  of  9 others,  n gainst  whom 
sentence  of  death  was  recorded,  1 was  transported  for  a 
long  term,  and  8 for  life  ; and  2 others  were  also  sentenced 
to  transportation  lor  life:  1 for  above  15  years;  75  for 
above  ton  and  not  exceeding  fifteen  years;  100  lor  above 
seven  and  not.  exceeding  ten  years  ;*and  118  for  terms  of 
seven  years;  making  305  transported.  None  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  periods  exceeding  two  years:  33 
were  imprisoned  for  a period  not  exceeding  two  years; 
184  for  above  six  months  and  not  exceeding  one  year; 
and  1289  for  six  months  and  under  ; and  78  were  whipped ; 
1 was  reprieved.  Of  the  704  person*  acquitted,  504 
were  found  not  guilty  on  trial ; in  the  case  of  111  no  bill 
was  found  ; and  in  29  instances  there  was  no  prosecution. 
Of  the  total  number  of  persons  committed,  119  were  under 
15;  485  were  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20;  1162  were 
between  20  and  30;  and  46-4  between  30  and  40  years 
of  age.  The  degree  of  instruction  was  ascertained  in 
all  but  3 cases:  635  males  and  141  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write  ; 1450  inales  and  228  females  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly ; 95  males  and  8 females  could  read  and 
write  well ; and  7 males  had  received  a superior  education. 
The  proportion  of  uninstructed  criminals  in  the  county,  on 
an  average  of  several  years,  was  93*8  per  cent.;  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  89*3  per  cent. 

Savin  git'  Banks. — Ttierc  are  thirty-four  of  these  institu- 
tions in  the  county : the  proportion  of  depositors  to  the 
total  population  is  1 in  26;  and  there  is  1 depositor 
under  20/.  to  48  persons ; the  proportion  in  both  cases 
being  rather  low.  The  average  amount  invested  by  all 
classes  of  depositors  was  31/.  in  1842 : in  England,*  254/. 
The  number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  in  each 
of  the  following  years  were  as  under 

1836.  1837.  1*3*.  183*.  1W>.  1841. 

No.  of  •lenMiton  47,213  <#,*18  52,942  61.G1G  57,97*  61.033 

Am.0r.ic|M*it«*i.5ih,«*u.£i  ,59j.i9i-ei.;i».iy^ci.732.i5Ui.7.>«,ji;-ei^:o,74i 

The  distribution  of  the  sums  in  vetted  in  1830,  183-4,  and 
1840  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

1830.  1834. * 1940. 

IVjmi-  DepotiU.  D*po-  Drpotit*.  . IV [to-  Deposit*. 
£ aitora.  £ . ftitor*.  £ tllon*.  £ 

Nol  ruwline  90  14,170  114.278  IS. 436  145,437  29,895  292.875 

50  9,970  2*5.973  I1.9CW  361.449  16.347  501,069 

„ 100  4.208  283,9:2  5,015  344,834  6.974  430,615 

" 150  I ,504  178.153  1,718  206.177  2.400  284,460 

„ 500  #68  112.324  904  131,384  1,336  227,302 

A bora  . . 2M>  331  1 75,616  281  65, 724  321  72.096 

>0.161  1. 055.005  38.293  1,876.985  5/ .973  1,790,317 

The  deposits  of  747  Friendly  Societies,  not  reckoned 
above,  amounted,  in  1R42,  to  100,116/. ; and  31,254/.  were 
invested  by  004  charitable  institutions. 

Elective  Franchise. — The  actual  number  of  county  voters 
resri-stered,  in  1835,  in  the  West  Riding  was  29,456:  in  the 
East  Riding,  7965;  and  in  Ihe  North  Riding  11,767.  And 
in  1839-40  the  numbers  of  each  class  registered  in  the 
three  ridings  were  as  under: — 

Freeholders  of  every  class 
Copyholders  and  customary 
tenants  .... 

Leaseholders  for  life  or  term 
of  years  . . 

50/.  tenants  at  will 


W.  Kill  to-. 

F-  Filling.  N. 

Riding. 

. 20,839 

4,192 

6,577 

V.  1,401 

608 

530 

n 

. 947 

31 

1SI 

. 6,225 

2,185 

4,507 

gk 
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XV.  Hiding.  E.  Ruling  N.  Biding. 

Trustee*  and  mortgagees  . 78  I t 41 

Qualified  by  office  . . 105  122  (5 

Joint  and  duplicate  qualifica- 
tions ....  44  GO 


30,122+  7,488  11,011 

The  constituency  of  the  parliamentary  boroughs  in 
1839-40  was  as  follows : — 


Mr.  Baines’s  inquiry  extended  to  parishes  and  township, 
comprising  a population  of  844,563,  according  to  the  census 
of  1841.  The  proportion  of  Sunday  scholars  was  found  to 
be  1 in  5|  of  the  total  population,  and  55  per  cent,  of 
the  scholars  were  capable  of  reading  the  Scriptures.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  daily-schools  is  believed  to  be  5 t© 
10  per  cent,  under  the  number  given  below  as  attending 
iuen  schools.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Baines's 
tables : — 


Voter*.  Voter*. 


Beverlev  , 

. 1053 

Northallerton  . 

. 281 

Bradford 

. 1405 

Pontefract 

. T22 

Halifax  . . 

. 873 

Scarborough  . 

. 55!) 

Huddersfield  . 

. 805 

Sheffield  . 

. 4451 

Hull 

. 47<>7 

Thirsk  . 

. 327 

Knaresbo  rough 

. 240 

Wakefield 

. 809 

Leeds  • 

. Cl  82 

Whitby  . 

. 445 

Malton  . 

. 558 

York 

. 332G 

At  Beverley  there  were  035  freemen;  at  Hull,  1608; 
Malton,  10;  Scarborough,  6;  and  York,  24U7. 

lvlucation. — Summary  of  Returns  made  to  Parliament 
in  1833 : — Sunday-schools  returned  from  places  where  no 
other  school  existed : in  the  West  Hiding  34,  scholars 
2145;  East  Riding  8,  scholars  275;  North  Riding  6, 
scholars  101 ; in  the  City  and  Ainsty  all  children  attend- 
ing Sunday-schools  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  other 
schools  also.  Sundav-schooU,  which  were  also  daily 
schools : in  the  West  "killing  77,  scholars  5392 ; East  Rid- 
ing 35,  scholars  2724;  North  Riding  34,  scholars  2223; 
City  and  Ainsty  11,  scholars  814:  in  the  case  of  these 
schools  duplicate  entry  was  known  to  have  taken  place. 
Boarding-schools  in  the  West  Riding  91 ; Ea*t  Riding  18; 
North  Riding  18  ; City  and  Ainsty  0 : the  scholars  are  in- 
cluded in  the  table  below.  Lending  libraries  were  at- 
tached to  255  schools  in  the  West  Riding;  41  in  the  East 
Riding;  31  in  the  North  Riding;  and  13  in  the  City  and 
Ainsty.  The  total  number  of  children  returned  as  attend- 
ing both  Sunday  and  daily  schools  was  as  follows:  but 
except  in  the  cases  above  mentioned  the  extent  of*  dupli- 
cate entries  cannot  be  ascertained  : — 


IV.  HI  Jin-. 

E.  Riding. 

N.  Rid  Lire.  ClU'&Aintdv. 

Sunday  scholars  140,491 

15,251 

17373 

4,02!) 

Daily  scholars  . 73,932 

20,406 

22,825 

4,324 

214,423 

35,057 

40,198 

8,353 

Number  of  chil- 

dren  aged  be- 
tween Sand  15, 

in  1841  . . 277,605 

42,127 

45.G33 

7,732 

Maintenance  (/  School 

t. 

XV.  Ridiujt. 

E.  Ruling.  S.  Hiding. 

Ainaty,  Ike. 

Kchl*.  Hclutlrs. 

SchU.  Scholl*.  Sell!*.  Selwlta.  Sclil* 

. Schalr*. 

Infant  school*  149  5,560 

82 

2,561  28 

6*4 

« 

603 

1 fail) -school*  1.851  68.37:1 

592 

17,842  755 

22.137 

114 

3,821 

Tout  . 2.002  73, M2 

674 

90,406  783 

22.825 

122 

4.324 

Sunday-scliix>lslG,054  140.491 
Infant  and  dailv 

220 

15,251  2b6 

17,373 

38  . 

4,029 

school,  main- 
tained by— 

Endowment  . 280  8,509 

60 

1.691  1.16 

3 JEW 

26 

6*0 

Subscription*  6”  4,rl0 

Payment*  frttm 

33 

2,138  31 

1.191 

4 

185 

frhnlai*  . 1,568  50,566 

Subscription* 

324 

11,841  619 

13.8.* 

83 

8,054 

and  ptirmcnU 

from  acliolat*  S7  10,147 

67  ' 

4,811  67 

4,345 

11 

1.405 

Sc'iooU  r»tabli»lied  by  Dimmlcm- 

Infant-school*  3 1)33 

237  10 

29 

l»a.lv  school*  33  I.K.17 

buuilay-acboul*  490  *9,393 

<W 

6,174  09 

6.287 

9 

1,904 

Infant  and  daily 

8.225  912 

school*  . 992  36,663 

269 

6,4«>S 

84 

Sunday -*cluxds  “33  9J,640 

154 

£t,jJ9  236 

1.502 

30 

3.404 

The  recent  Statistics  of  Education  in  York  and  Hull  are 
given  in  the  * Journal  of  the  London  Statistical  Society  :’  the 
inquiry  at  both  these  places  was  undertaken  by  the  Manches- 
ter Statistical  Society.  In  1843  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  junr., 
of  Leeds,  undertook  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
education  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  West  Rid- 
ing, the  results  of  which  he  published  in  a short  pamphlet. 

• Th«  number  of  Joint  lux!  duplicate  <|u*lifu-  ition*  wa*  MJiiniit'M  a:  4518, 
or  I5j*r  <w»  Ut#  loUl  numU-r 

f To  this  total  number  w.r*  added  tin*  followlnjf  uualitiraOuiis:— Knvhold 
and  copyhold  29* ; froehohl  and  ncrtipU-n.  Waehold  and  occupier*,  freehold 
nud  leaarhuld,  1 c 51 ; <iuaUftcalioiw  when*  tUe  tenure  ua*  not  mentioned  W. 


■Sunday  schools. 

Chuivil. 

IHusrntrr*. 

Total. 

Schools 

180 

635 

815 

Teachers 

5,801 

30,380 

36,187 

Total  scholars 

40,499 

119,059 

159,528 

Able  to  read  the 

Scriptures  . 

20,238 

04,331 

84,569 

Schools. 

^holnr*. 

Dame  and  infant  schools  . 

, , 

17,785 

Other  private  sciiools 

30,365 

Factory-schools 

. s 

136 

4,080 

Public  schools  . 

26,288 

Total 

79,118 

On  an  average  of  three  years  ending  June,  1841,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  married  who  signed  the  register  with  marks 
was  32  per  cent,  lor  men,  and  04  for  women  in  the  West ; 
in  the  East  19  and  41 ; and  in  the  North  Riding  21  and  42 ; 
the  average  for  England  and  Wales  being  33  for  men  and 
49  for  women.  The  superiority  ’.in  the  East  and  North 
Ridings  may  be  attributed  to  the  greater  proportion  of 
children  (more  than  one-half)  attending  daily-school:., 
while  in  the  West  Riding  the  proportion,  according  to  the 
returns  of  1833,  was  but  onc-tnira. 

YOUGHALL,  or  YOUGHAL,  is  a sea-port,  borough, 
and  market-town,  and  a parish  in  the*  barony  of  Imokilly, 
county  of  Cork,  and  province  of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  about 
94  Irish  or  119  English  miles  south-west  by  south  from 
Dublin,  and  22  Irish  or  28  English  miles  east  by  north  from 
the  city  of  Cork,  both  measured  in  straight  lines;  in  about 
51°  57' N.  lat.  and  about  7°  52'  W.  long.  The  town  stand* 
Oil  the  western  shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwatcr,  which 
here  separates  the  extreme  eastern  extremity  of  the  county 
of  Cork  from  the  adjacent  county  of  Waterford. 

Youghall  is  a town  of  remote  antiquity,  and  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name,  which  signifies  * a wooded  place,’  from 
its  situation  at  the  base  of  a range  of  hills  which  was  for- 
merly covered  with  a dense  forest.  As  early  as  the  year 
1209  it  is  supposed  to  have  received  a charter  of  incor- 
poration from  King  John,  which  charter,  according  to 
Lewis,  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Liamore  Castle  ; 
but,  according  to  the  Ryport  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  no  traces  of  such  a 
charter  could  be  found  among  the  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion, though  it  w as  supposed  that  there  was  a copy  or  it  in 
the  British  Museum.  If  so,  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  catalogue 
of  charters  in  that  collection.  In  1224,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Archdall,  in  his  ‘ Monasticon  Hibemicum,’ 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  commenced  building  a castle  there,  but, 
in  consequence  of  an  act  of  disobedience  by  his  eldest  son, 
subsequently  changed  his  design,  and  erected  an  abbey  or 
monastery  for  Franciscan  friars  in  its  stead.  This  building 
was  completed  by  Thomas,  the  second  son  of  the  founder, 
and  it  was  the  earliest  foundation  in  Ireland  for  the  order 
of  St.  Francis.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  and  subsequently  many 
other  noblemen  of  the  house  of  Desmond,  were  buried  here. 
This  friary,  of  which  Archdall  says  there  are  no  tract  s 
remaining,  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  ; and  on  the 
north  side  was  founded,  in  1268  or  1271,  by  another  mem- 
ber of  the  same  family,  a Dominican  Friary,  called  the 
Friary  of  St.  Mary  of  Thanks,  of  which  a few  fragments 
yet  exist.  The  town  appears  at  that  time  to  have  attained 
some  importance,  as  the  customs  paid  at  the  port,  in  1207. 
amounted  to  103 1.  In  1317  Sir  Roger  Mortimer  landed 
there  with  a party  of  knights,  who  shortly  compelled  Ed- 
ward Bruce  to  retire  from  the  neighbouring  country  into 
Ulster.  In  1579  the  Ear!  of  Desmond,  on  being  proclaimed 
a traitor,  plundered  the  tow  n and  carried  off  the  spoil  to 
his  castles  in  Waterford  ; and  though  the  Earl  of  Ormonde 
sent  a body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  Youghall,  upon 
hearing  of  this  attack,  they  were  speedily  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  town,  with  great  slaughter,  by  the  forces  of 
the  seneschal  of  Imokilly.  The  mayor  was  subsequently 
hanged  for  refusing  to  receive  an  English  garrison,  and 
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neglecting  to  defend  the  town  without  it.  During  this 
rebellion  Youghall  suffered  so  much  that  the  inhabitants 
deserted  it,  but  after  the  retreat  of  the  insurgents  in 
1580  they  returned,  and  a garrison  of  300  foot  was  planted 
there  for  their  defence.  In  1582  the  seneschal  of  Imokilly 
surprised  the  town,  and  scaled  the  walls,  but  his  forces 
were  soon  repulsed  by  the  garrison.  Youghall  again  be- 
came the  scene  of  military  proceedings  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  In  1G41  it  was  defended  against  the  insurgents 
by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  in  the  following  year  the  princi- 
pal insurgents  were  indicted  for  high  treason  at  a session 
field  in  the  town.  In  1644  the  native  Irish  were  driven 
out  of  the  town,  and  their  property  was  seized ; and  in  the 
following  year,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  both  of  the 
defences  and  of  the  garrison,  the  town  withstood  a siege 
by  Lord  Castle  haven.  In  1649  the  inhabitants  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  parliament,  and  Cromwell  made  Youghall 
his  head-quarters  for  some  time  previous  to  the  siege  of 
Clonmel,  after  which  he  embarked  from  this  town  for 
England.  In  I860  the  estates  and  franchises  of  the  ‘ inno- 
cent Papist  * inhabitants,  which  had  been  taken  away 
during  Cromwell’s  ascendency,  were  restored  by  virtue  of 
letters  patent  under  the  privy  seal.  In  1690,  soon  after 
the  reduction  ol' Waterford,  Youghall  surrendered  to  the 
armv  of  William  III. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Youghall  was  returned 
in  1831  at  9608,  and  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  parish  at 
1719.  making  a total  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mar}',  Youghall, 
of  11,327  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  whole  parish  is 
there  given  as  4590  English  acres;  but  in  the  fuller  and 
more  accurate  returns  for  1841  the  area  of  the  rural  portion 
of  the  parish  is  given  as  4489  acres,  and  that  of  the  town 
as  341  acres,  making  a total  of  4830  acres,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  the  tideway,  amounting  to  656  acres.  The  popula- 
tion and  number  of  houses  in  1841  were  as  follows: — 


Houyo. Population. 


Inhabited. 

Unit)  ludi. 

Total.” 

F.irailios. 

iwm.; 

Town  . . 1283 

77 

1360 

2118 

9,939 

Rural  Portion  334 

23 

357 

362 

2,115 

1617 

100 

1717 

2480 

12,054 

There  were,  at  the  date  of  this  return,  no  houses  build- 
ing in  the  town  or  parish.  Of  the  above  number  of  inha- 
bitants, excluding  those  under  five  years  old.  2130  males 
and  1034  females  could  read  and  write  ; G69  males  and 
fK*7  females  could  read  only;  Rnd  1940  males  and  3314  fe- 
males could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  town  of  Youghall  is  built  along  the  western  shore 
of  a harbour  of  the  same  name,  which  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing vessels  of  400  or  500  tons  at  spring-tides,  and  which, 
opposite  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  has  an  average 
breadth  of  about  half  a mile,  but  expands  considerably 
above  the  old  ferry,  about  the  middle  of  the  town,  which 
was,  until  recently,  the  only  means  of  communication  with 
the  opposite  shore,  and  the  width  of  which,  being  reduced 
by  a long,  narrow  promontory  from  the  opposite  or  Water- 
ford shore,  is  not  more  than  from  400  to  500  yards.  The 
harbour  is  safe  and  commodious  ; but  though  vessels 
drawing  12  feet  water  may  float  off  the  town,  the  entrance 
is  obstructed  by  a bar,  on  which  there  are  only  5 feet  of 
water  at  low  tides,  and  13  feet  at  high-water  of  neap  tides. 
The  hill  which  bounds  the  town  on  the  west  approaches 
m")  near  to  the  shore  that  the  town  can  only  extend  itself 
north  and  south,  its  breadth  from  east  to*  west  nowhere 
exceeding,  and  being  in  most  places  within,  about  a quarter 
of  a mile.  The  length  within  the  present  parliamentary 
borough  boundary  from  south  to  north-nortn-west  is  ra- 
ther more  than  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  but  this  is  not 
all  built  upon.  The  antient  limits  can  be  traced  in  several 
places  by  remains  of  the  wall,  but  the  modem  town  extends 
beyond  them,  and  (hey  did  not,  even  before  the  passing  of 
the  Irish  Boundary  Act,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  William  IV., 
fonn  the  limits  of  any  jurisdiction,  the  liberties  of  Youghall 
being  co-extensivc  with  the  parish.  The  parliamentary 
boundnry  established  by  that  act,  which  comprised  212 
acres,  does  not  coincide  with  either  the  antient  wall  or  the 
parish  boundary.  Though  irregularly  built,  the  town  con- 
tains some  good  houses.  The  streets  are  pitched,  but  not 
flagged,  lighted  with  gas,  and  cleansed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  an  act  of  the  9th  of  George  IV.  A great  part  of 
the  town  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  has  been 
a great,  benefactor  to  the  place.  Youghall  is  much  fre- 
quented for  sea-bathing  during  the  summer  season,  having 


a fine,  smooth,  and  level  strand  extending  nearly  three 
miles  along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay. 

Although  merely  a creek  to  Cork,  the  port  of  Youghall 
has  a considerable  trade,  for  the  accommodation  of  which 
there  arc  extensive  and  commodious  quays,  and  a custom- 
house. It  consists  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  the  importation  of  coal,  culm,  timber, 
Staffordshire  ware,  porter,  and  groceries.  The  number  of 
vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  in  1835 was  28, 
and  their  aggregate  burthen  was  2998  tons ; but  of  these 
all  but  two  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The 
duties  paid  at  the  custom-house  in  that  year  amounted  to 
561/.  15r.  2//.,  and  the  principal  exports  were  150,653 
barrels  of  oats,  12,827  barrels  of  wheat,  10.973  barrels  of 
barley,  13,123  sacks  of  flour,  832  barrels  of  rye,  8593  firkins 
and  419  kegs  of  butter,  6-11  sacks  of  biscuit,  2190  bales  of 
bacon,  0429  live  pigs,  8(56  head  of  cattle,  434  sheep,  40 
hogsheads  of  lard,  613  gallons  of  whiskey,  and  a consider- 
able quantity  of  dried  salmon.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
cleared  outwards  was  420  with  cargoes  and  40  in  ballast ; 
and  the  number  that  entered  was  459  with  cargoes  of  coal, 
culm,  and  timber,  and  26  in  ballast. 

Manufactures  of  woollen  and  porcelain  were  formerly  car- 
ried on  at  Youghall,  hut  now  the  chief  manufactures  are  of 
bricks,  coarse  pottery,  ropes,  and  malt  liquors.  There  are 
also  establishments  for  the  purchase  and  exportation  of 
salmon  in  ice,  which,  a few  years  since,  exported  to  the 
annual  value  of  2500/. ; and  near  the  town  is  a quarry  of 
good  building-stone.  Youghall  is  a Coast-guard  station, 
under  which  are  some  subordinate  stations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  has  a daily  market,  but  the  chief  market  is 
on  Saturday,  and  there  is  a fair  on  Ascension-day.  Hie 
town  contains  convenient  market-places  for  meat  and  fish  ; 
a public  library’,  established  in  1825  by  subscription,  and 
possessing  upwards  of  800  volumes;  two  reading-rooms; 
a literary  and  scientific  institution ; and  a savings-bank. 
On  an  eminence  to  the  north  of  the  town  are  infantry  bar- 
racks for  6 officers  and  180  men.  The  borough  courts  were, 
prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  held  in  a hand- 
some building,  called  the  Mall-house,  erected  in  1779, 
where  also  balls  and  concerts  are  held.  The  borough  gaol 
is  a lolly  square  building,  erected  in  1777,  and  called  the 
Dock-gate. 

The  living  is  a rectory,  formerly  annexed  to  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  college  of  St.  Mary,  \ oughall,  but  now  forming 
a distinct  living.  The  tithes  amount  to  521/.  3r.  3d.  The 
collegiate  establishment  was  founded  in  1464,  by  one  of  the 
earls  of  Desmond,  and  the  collegiate  church  was  a mag- 
nificent Gothic  structure,  of  which  the  nave  and  aisles 
have  been  converted  into  a parish  church;  the  north 
transept  is  used  as  a vestry,  and  the  south  transept,  which 
is  considered  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
contains  monuments  of  the  founder  and  of  many  of  the 
earls  of  Cork  and  other  members  of  their  family,  is  fast 
going  to  decay  ; while  the  chancel  or  choir  is  a beautiful 
min.  There  is  a small  chapel-of-ease,  built  in  1817,  near 
the  south  end  of  the  town,  on  the  cemetery  of  the  antient 
Dominican  friary  ; and  the  town  also  contains  a handsome 
Koman  Catholic  chapel ; a convent  for  nuns  of  the  Pre- 
sentation onler,  attached  to  which  are  a small  chapel  and 
female  national  schools;  and  places  of  worship  for  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  Independents,  and  Primitive  and  Wes- 
leyan Methodists.  Tne  parish  has  numerous  schools, 
aflbrdimr  instruction  to  near  1800  children,  among  which 
are  the  Youghall  United  Schools,  which  are  self-supported 
and  managed  by  a committee ; a national  school  for  up- 
wards of  500  boys,  supported  partly  by  grants  from  the 
Board  of  Education  and  partly  by  collections  at  the  Ko- 
man Catholic  chapel ; the  convent  school,  above  alluded 
to,  for  COO  girls  : an  infants’  school,  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions from  Protestants;  and  an  endowed  school  Tor  18 
boys,  founded  by  the  Ear)  of  Cork  in  1631.  Adjoining  to 
the  latter  are  some  almshouses,  founded  by  the  same  per- 
son and  at  the  same  time,  but  recently  rebuilt.  There  is 
also  a Protestant  almshouse,  established  by  subscription  in 
1834,  and  a parochial-poor  establishment.  Other  alms- 
houses, founded  by  Mr.  Romayne,  have  fallen  into  de- 
cay, there  being  no  endowment  for  their  maintenance. 
Youghall  has  an  infirmary,  a fever  hospital,  a dispensary, 
a lying-in  hospital,  and  other  benevolent  institutions,  one 
of  which  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  straw-plait- 
ing, and  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  persons 
engaged  in  that  occupation. 
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According  to  the  Report  of  the  Corporation  Commis-  ] 
tdonera,  Youghall  is  supposed  to  be  a borough  bv  prescrip-  | 
lion.  Besides  the  supposed  charter  of  King  John,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  town  received,  according  to  the 
above  authority,  three  charters  from  Edward  III.,  three 
from  Richard  i!.,  one  from  Henry  IV..  two  from  Henry  V„ 
one  from  Edward  IV.,  two  from  Richard  UL,  one  lrom 
Henry  VII.,  three  from  Elisabeth,  two  from  James  I.,  one 
from  Charles  II.,  and  one,  which  was  not  considered  valid, 
from  James  II.  The  first  charter  of  James  I.,  granted  in 
1609,  was  the  governing  charter  until  the  corporation  was 
dissolved  by  the  act  3 and  4 Viet.,  c.  106,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  in  which 
Youghall  was  placed  in  Schedule  B.,  or  among  towns 
which  had  the  option  of  obtaining  new  corporations.  The 
title  of  the  dissolved  corporation  was,  ‘The  Mayor,  Bailiffs, 
Burgesses,  and  Commonalty  of  the  town  of  Youghall and 
the  annual  income  amounted  to  about  914/.  8$.  1//.,  of 
which  454/.  8*.  Id.  consisted  of  rents  of  land  and  buildings ; 
400/.  was  an  annuity  from  the  Blackwater  Bridge  Com- 
pany, being  the  interest  on  the  sum  of  8500/.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  ferry,  and  about  00/.  from  tolls  and  customs. 
The  right  to  the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  as 
well  as  the  existence  of  the  borough,  appears  to  rest  on 
prescription,  but  members  have  been  sent  ever  since  the 
year  1374.  Two  were  elected  until  the  Union,  since 
which  there  has  been  but  one.  The  constituency  was 
altered  and  extended  under  the  Irish  Reform  Act,  and 
the  number  of  voters  registered  at  the  beginning  of  1833 
was  333. 

About  a mile  and  a half  north-east  of  the  town,  the 
Blackwater  is  crossed  by  a light  and  elegant  timber  bridge, 
which  connects  Youghall  with  the  county  of  Waterford. 
It  was  erected  in  1830,  at  an  expense  of  22,000/.  exclusive 
of  8500/.  to  the  corporation  for  the  ferry.  This  bridge  is 
1787  feet  long,  including  a drawbridge  of  40  feet,  and  22 
feet  wide  between  the  railings;  and  it  is  supported  by  57 
sets  of  piers  or  pillars.  It  was  formed  by  a company,  to 
whom  government  advanced  10,000/.  by  way  of  loan  ; but 
the  speculation  has  not  proved  remunerative.  Among  the 
interesting  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  the  house 
called  Myrtle  Grove,  which  some  say  was  erected,  and 
which  doubtless  was  for  a considerable  time  inhabited,  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1580.  Raleigh  was  mayor  of  the 
town  in  1588,  and  here,  according  to  tradition,  the  first 
potatoes  brought  by  him  from  America  were  planted. 
In  Halls  * Ireland,'  however,  it  is  stated  that  the  house, 
which  is  still  standing,  though  Bomewhat  modernized, 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  the  residence  of  the  war- 
den* of  the  collegiate  church,  and  to  have  been  altered 
to  the  character  of  an  English  manor-house  by  either 
Sir  George  Carew  or  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  both  of  whom  I 
resided  tliere.  Of  the  other  residences  in  the  neigh-  j 
bourhood  may  be  mentioned  College  House,  a handsome  j 
modern  edifice,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  I 
or  near  the  site  of  an  antient  house  built  in  1404,  which  ! 
has  been  taken  down.  The  gates  of  the  town  have  been 
removed,  excepting  one  which  is  very  dilapidated,  and  ! 
another  which  has  been  rebuilt ; and  there  are  still  one  of  ! 
the  antient  round  towers,  and  considerable  remains  of  the 
old  wall,  especially  on  the  western  side  of  the  town.  There 
are  several  antient  houses  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
among  which  are  Tynte's  castle,  in  the  main  street,  and 
the  remains  of  Kilnatoragh  castle,  on  the  river  Toragh,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  parish.  On  the  ohl  Cork 
road  are  remains  of  aDanidi  fort,  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  great  extent.  Near  the  town  are  two  chalybeate 
springs,  which  are  but  little  used. 

( Report f of  Irish  Boundary  Commissioners,  and  of  the 
Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland , 
Population  Returns , ami  other  Parliamentary  Papers ; . 
lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland ; Archdall's 
Mnnasticon  Hibernicum ; Hall  s Ireland.) 

YOUNG,  SIR  l’ETER,  Latinized  Petros  Junius,  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  in  Forfarshire  in  Scotland,  on  15th  Au- 
gust, 1544.  He  studied  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  and  be-  j 
came  intimate  with  Beza,  to  whom  his  uncle  Henry  Scrim- 
gcur  made  him  known.  Returning  home  in  1509,  he  was  aj>- 
pointed  co-tutor,  along  with  Buchanan,  of  the  young  prince  j 
of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I.  of  England.  When  the 
prince  took  the  administration  of  the  government,  Young 
became  a member  of  the  privy  council.  In  158G  he  was  • 
tent  as  ambassador  to  Frederic  II.  of  Denmark,  to  conduct  j 


the  negotiations  as  to  the  possession  of  the  Orkney  Isles. 
He  afterwords  attended  Janies  on  his  romantic  journey  to 
Denmark  to  bring  home  his  queen,  and  was  employed  OO 
various  missions  to  tlrnt  and  tne  neighbouring  states.  He 
ranks  among  the  vindicators  of  Queen  Mary.  He  pre- 
pared a short  narrative  of  that  queen’*  life  and  death,  with 
the  view  of  meeting  some  opinions  expressed  against  her 
by  David  Chytraeuo.  This  little  work  is  incorporated  with 
his  Life  by  Smith.  He  settled  in  England,  where  he  was 
knighted  in  1(314,  and  received  a pension  of  300/.  In  1620 
he  retired  to  all  estate  which  he  possessed  in  Scotland, 
where  he  died  on  7th  January,  1628.  (Smithius,  Vitce 
quorundam  Eruditissimorum  et  lllustrium  Virnrum.) 

YOUNG,  PATRICK,  latinized  Patricias  Junius,  the 
son  of  Peter  Young,  was  born  on  his  father's  estate  at 
Seton  in  East  Lothian,  N.B.,  on  29th  August,  158-1.  Ha 
studied  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1603.  He  lived  for  some  time  with 
Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Chester,  by  whom  his  love  of  study 
was  appreciated  and  encouraged.  It  was  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Lloyd  and  other  patrons  that,  in  1605, 
he  was  by  special  favour  incorporated  in  the  degree 
of  M.A.  at  Oxford,  without  having  followed  any  course 
of  study  in  England.  He  took  deacon's  orders,  and  was 
chosen  chaplain  of  New  College.  He  afterwards  went 
to  London  with  the  view  of  trying  his  fortune  at  the  court 
of  King  James,  and  through  the  influence  of  Montague, 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Well*,  he  obtained  a pension  of  50/. 
a year.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  king's  library, 

[ and  occupied  himself  for  some  time  in  classrtying  and 
cataloguing  the  books.  In  1617  he  went  to  France  and 
other  neighbouring  states,  partly  with  the  view  of  making 
collections  for  the  library.  He  carried  with  him  recom- 
mendations from  Camden,  and  being  able  to  speak  several 
languages,  he  soon  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
a large  circle  of  learned  men.  His  biographer  Smith  has 
collected  such  incidental  notices  of  his  person,  or  of  his 
works,  as  are  afforded  by  contemporary  continental  writers, 
and  the  collection  shows  his  circle  of  admirers  to  have 
been  both  extensive  and  illustrious.  From  a very  early- 
age  it  had  been  his  ambition  to  be  a master  of  Greek,  and 
he  carried  on  a considerable  portion  of  his  correspondence 
, w ith  his  learned  contemporaries  in  that  tongue.  His  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  antient  Greece  extended  itself  to 
! the  modern  inhabitants  of  that  country,  among  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  Anxious  to  resuscitate  a knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  their  ancestors.  He  made  the  personal 
j acquaintance  of  several  Greeks,  whom  he  invited  to  Eng- 
land, supporting  them  there  by  his  own  funds,  and  the 
subscriptions  of  friends  who  sympathised  in  his  views.  It 
does  not  Appear  that  more  than  one  of  these  ever  fulfilled, 
by  his  subsequent  exertions  for  the  regeneration  of  his 
countrymen,  tne  views  of  his  enlightened  patron.  Young 
has  not  left  behind  him  many  literary  memorials  of  hi* 
high  reputation  for  scholarship.  He  appears  to  have  been 
an  indolent  man,  and  not  anxious  for  literary  fame.  Sel- 
don  dedicates  to  him  the  4 Marmora  Arundeliana’  in  very 
flattering  terms,  describing  himself,  in  drawing  up  that  work, 
as  doing  little  more  than  collect  and  arrange  the  elucida- 
tions which  Young  had  the  merit  of  suggesting.  He 
assisted  his  countryman  Thomas  Reid  in  translating  into 
Latin  the  works  of  King  James.  On  the  arrival  in  1628  of 
the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Bible  in  the  royal  library  of 
which  he  had  charge,  he  commenced  a critical  examina- 
tion of  its  contents,  with  the  view  of  publishing  an  editior. 
of  the  whole  contents  of  the  MS.  Of  his  exertions  how- 
ever in  pursuance  of  this  project  he  left  behind  him  only 
a few  vestiges.  Among  these  there  is  a collection  of  notes 
down  to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  which  are  pub- 
lished  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Walton’s  Polyglot  Bible, 
under  the  title  ‘Patricii  Junii  Annotations  qua*  pa  rave  rat 
ad  MS.  Alex&ndrini  Editioncm,  in  quibus  Codiceui  ilium 
antiquissiinum  cum  Textu  Ilebraico  et  veteribos  Kcclesia? 
Seri nt oribus,  nliisque  Greeds  Editionibus  confert.’  He 
published,  in  1633,  an  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Clemen* 
Uomanus,  from  the  same  MS.,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  ‘Sacrosnncta  Concilia'  of  Labbeus  and 
Cossartus.  In  1638  he  published  and  dedicated  to  Bishop 
Juxon  an  * Exposition  of  Solomon  s Song,  written  by  Gil- 
bert Poliot,  bishop  of  London,  in  the  time  of  Henry  ft.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  in  the  course  of  applying  the  treasures 
of  the  royal  library  to  several  other  literary  undertakings, 
when  the  supremacy  of  the  Parliamentary  party  deprived 
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him  of  his  appointment  in  that  institution.  In  1619  he 
retired  to  Bromfield  in  Essex,  where  he  lived  with  his  son- 
in-law  Mr.  Atwood.  He  died  on  the  7th  September, 
1632,  according  to  a monumental  inscription  preserved  in 
Bromfield  church. 

fSmithius,  Vi  tee  quorundam  eruditissimorum  et  ilfus- 
trinm  Virorum  ; Rmgrayhiti  Britannica.) 

YOUNG,  EDWARD,  was  horn  in  1684,*  at  Upham,  a 
village  about  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Winchester,  in 
Hampshire.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Edward  Young,  was 
bom  in  1643,  was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  of 
which  he  became  a Fellow,  was  rector  of  Upham,  wax  col- 
lated in  1682  to  the  prebend  of  Gillingham  Minor  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbury,  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain 
to  William  and  Mary,  and  was  finally  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Salisbury.  Dean  Young  died  at  Salisbury  in 
1703.  He  published  a collection  of  his  sermons  in  1/02, 

• Sermons  on  several  Occasions,’  2 vols.  8vo.,  of  which  a 
second  edition  wax  printed  in  1706. 

Edward  Young,  author  of  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts,’  was 
ilaeed  by  his  father  on  the  foundation  at  Winchester  Col- 
ege,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  nineteen  without  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  a fellowship  in  New  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  entered  as  an  independent  member,  October  13, 
1703.  A few  months  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  the 
warden,  who  was  a friend  of  his  father,  and  with  whom  he 
resided,  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College  on  the  in- 
vital  ion  of  the  president,  who  was  also  one  of  his  father's 
friends.  In  1708  he  was  nominated  by  Archbishop  Tcn- 
nison  to  a law  fellowship  in  All  Souls’  College,  where  he 
seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  poetry  in  preference  to 
law,  and  1o  have  adopted  those  decidedly  religious  prin- 
ciples which  he  retained  through  life.  Tindal,  who  fre- 
quently visited  All  Souls’,  speaking  of  him,  rays,  • The 
other  boys  I can  always  answer,  because  I know  whence 
they  have  their  arguments,  which  I have  read  a hundred 
times;  but  that  fellow  Young  is  always  pestering  me  with 
something  of  his  own.’ 

Young  published,  in  1713,  a poetical  ‘Epistle  to  George, 
Lord  Lansdownc,*  who  was  one  of  the  twelve  peers  created 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1712.  He  also  published,  in  1713, 

‘ The  Last  Day  ’ and  * The  Force  of  Religion,  or  Van- 
quished Love  ;*  both  of  which  are  poems  of  considerable 
length.  * The  Last  Day  ’ is  in  three  books,  and  part  of  it 
was  printed  in  ‘The  Taller,’  in  1710;  so  that  he  had  been 
writing  poetry  for  some  years  before  he  published  any. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1714,  Young  look  the  degree  of 
B.C.L.,  and  in  the  same  year  published  a * Poem  on  the 
Death  of  Queen  Anne,’  London,  folio.  He  was  probably 
in  some  estimation  for  his  learning  as  well  as  his  poetry, 
for  w hen  the  foundation  of  the  Codrington  Library  was  laid, 
he  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  Latin  oral  ion, ’w  hich  he 
published,  ‘ Oratio  Imbita  in  Coll.  Omnium  Animarum 
cum  jaefa  sunt  Fundnmenta  Bibliotheca  Chickleio- 
Codringtoni&ntp,’  Oxon.,  1716,  Hvo. 

On  the  10th  of  June.  1719,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
In  the  same  year  his  tragedy  of  ‘ Busins’  was  acted  at 
Drury- Lane  with  considerable  success;  and  he  published 
a * Paraphrase  on  Part  of  the  Book  of  Job,’  4to. ; and  a 
poetical  * Letter  to  Mr.  Tickell,  occasioned  by  the  Death 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Addison,’  folio. 

Young  had  been  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Exeter,  but  having  become  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of 
Wharton,  he  was,  in  1719,  induced  by  that  nobleman  to 
relinquish  this  situation.  This  fact  was  proved  in  the  case 
St  ilex  v.  Attorney-General  (Atkyns,  Chan.  Rep.,  vol.  2, 
1740),  in  which  Lord-Chancellor  Hardwicke  wax  required 
to  decide  whether  two  annuities  granted  to  Young  by  the 
Duke  of  Wharton,  were  for  legal  considerations.  The 
deed  for  the  first  annuity  was  dated  March  24,  1719;  in 
the  preamble  of  which  the  duke  states,  that,  * Considering 
that  the  public  good  is  advanced  by  the  encouragement 
of  learning  and  the  polite  art*,  and  being  pleased  therein 
with  the  attempts  of  Dr.  Young,  in  consideration  thereof 

• Thh  i«  the  d*tr  firm  iu  lh«  ' Ulogmvhu  Britannic*.'  The  dnU*  firm  by 
Herbert  Croft,  who  supplied  the  biography  of  Youo|  for  John  nun,  * t-irca  of 
th«-  I 'nett,*  i*  June.  1641 , which  hn«  been  billowed  hy  Wstt.  Chalmrn,  and  all 
l)ie  other  authorities  whom  we  have  seen,  thonch  Croft  hiourll  furnishes  evh 
atfoce  of  ih«  incorrectness  of  hi*  own  rliU-;  for  he  state*  that  Yount,  banns 
completed  hit  19th  bbth  day.  left  Winchester  College,  nod  was  entered  of 

College.  Oxford. October  13,  1703.  If  he  hnd  hem  born  in  IW1.  it  it 
nbvMM  t list  he  woo  Id  then  hare  completed  hi*  ‘Jfnd  birth-day . instead  of  hi* 
lMtli.  According  to  the  Cnivcwity  RruUter,  lie  was  19  year*  of  a(je  when  he 
entered  New  College.  Crolt’s  life  of  Youne  i*  «*»nf*i*cd  and  iil-WTillea  and 
Jolt  rowin'*  criticism  on  Young's  Works,  w hich  is  annexed  to  it,  has  little  of 
liia  usual  discrimination. 
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and  of  the  love  I bear  him,’  &c.  Lord  Hardwicke  de- 
cided that  this  was  not  a legal  consideration.  Tile  annuity 
was  ltN)/.  for  life ; but  the  payments  having  fallen  into 
arrear  to  the  amount  of  350/.,*  the  duke,  in  lieu  of  this 
debt,  gave  him  ft  second  annuity  of  UN)/,  in  addilion  to 
the  first:  the  deed  for  the  second  was  dated  July  10, 
1722.  and  the  duke  afterwards  charged  both  as  one  annuity 
of  200/.  a year  for  life  on  certain  properly.  Die  duke 
died  in  1731,  in  Spain,  in  great  poverty.  His  property  had 
been  intrust  some  years  before  his  death,  and  the  other 
creditors  resisted  Young's  claims.  Young  stated,  in  his 
examination  before  Ihe  Master,  Feb.  4,  1730,  that  he 
hnd  been  offered  an  annuity  of  100/.  for  life  if  he  would 
1 continue  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  but  that  he  refused  it  in 
consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton  having  promised 
to  provide  for  him  in  a much  more  ample  manner.  Lord 
Hardwicke  decided  that  his  refusal  of  this  offer  and  the  debt 
on  the  first  annuity  were  both  legal  considerations,  and' he 
directed  the  200/.  annuities  to  be  paid  out  of  the  trust -estates. 
It  also  appeared  that,  besides  these  two  annuities,  the  duke 
gave  him  a bond,  dated  March  13,  1721,  to  remunerate 
him  for  the  expense  which  he  had  incurred  in  standing, 
at  the  duke's  request,  a contested  election  for  Cirencester, 
in  which  he  was  defeated.  No  doubt  the  duke  thought 
that  he  hod  talents  to  quality  him  for  an  orator,  and  in  fact 
he  afterwards  became  an  eloquent  preacher.  I«ord  Hard- 
wicke decided  that  this  bond  was  not  for  legal  considera- 
tion, and  it  was  not  ordered  to  be  paid. 

The  tragedy  of  ‘ Die  Revenge  ’ was  brought  out  at 
Drury- Lane  in  1721,  but  with  less  success  than  ‘ Busiris.’ 
His  Satires  were  published  separately  in  folio,  with  the 
title  of 'The  Universal  Passion/  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
panded into  * The  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Passion.’ 
The  first  four,  which  are  on  men,  were  published  in  1725-6; 
the  two  last,  on  women,  in  1727-8.  They  were  extremely 
successful.  Herbert  Croft  says  that  Young  acquired  3000?. 
by  them,  but  leaves  it  uncertain  how  the  whole  sum  was 
obtained,  by  stating,  on  the  authority  of  Spcncc,  that  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  gave  him  2000/.  for  them.  In  1726  he 
published  * Die  Instalment,’  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole  being 
made  a knight  of  the  Garter. 

In  1727  Young  took  orders,  and  was  nominated  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains.  He  immediately  withdrew  his  tragedy 
of  ‘The  Brothers’  from  the  players,  who  had  it  iu  re- 
hearsal. In  1727  he  published  ‘Cynthio,  an  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Carnarvon  ;*  in  1728,  • Ocean,  an 
Ode,  with  a Discourse  on  Lyric  Poetry,*  to  which  was  pre- 
fixed an  ‘Ode  to  the  King,  Pater  Patna*,’  and  ‘A  True 
Estimate  of  Human  Life ; in  1720,  a Sermon,  preached 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  entitled  * An  Apology  lor 
Princes,  or  the  Reverence  due  to  Government.’ 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1730,  the  college  of  All  Souls  pre- 
sented him  with  the  rectory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire, 
valued  at  300/.  a year,  and  to  which  the  lordship  of  the 
manor  was  attached.  In  this  year  ho  published  ‘ Impe- 
rhim  Pelago,  a Naval  Lyric;*  ‘Two  Poetical  Epistles  to 
Mr.  Pope,  conccming  the  Authors  of  the  Age and  ‘ A 
Sea-Piece,’  addressed  to  Voltaire,  with  whom  lie  seems  to 
have  been  on  terms  of  familiarity  when  Voltaire  w as  in 
England. 

In  1731  Young  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  widow  of 
Colonel  Lee,  and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  By 
Lady  Elizabeth  Young  he  had  a son,  Frederic,  who  was 
born  in  1733.  Lady  Young  had  a daughter  by  her  former 
husband,  who  was  married  in  1733  to  Mr.  Temple,  son 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  Mrs.  Temple  died  of  consumption 
in  1736,  at  Lyon,  on  her  wav  to  Nice.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  Young,  and  probably  by  her  husband  and  Lady 
Young;  for  Croft  says  that  * after  her  death,  the  rest  of 
the  partv  passed  the  ensuing  winter  at  Nice.’  Mr.  Temple 
died  in  1740.  Lady  Elizabeth  Young  herself  died  in  1741. 
The  Philander  and  Narcissa  of  the  * Night  Thoughts’ 
have  been  supposed  to  represent  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple. 
The  authorities  at  Lyon  refused  to  allow*  Mrs.  Temple  to  be 
buried  in  consecrated  ground,  and  this  fact  accords  with 
Young’s  description  of  the  funeral  of  Narcissa ; but  the 
dates  just  stated  are  inconsistent  with  the  third  of  the 
following  lines 

• liiMtiute  srrhn  1 powlit  not  one  Bolflce  ? 

3 by  shaft  IW*  tliricr,  aiul  tliricr  my  nuitt*  vra*  thin. 

Ami  il.iice  ore  timer  yon  moon  1m.  1 lillvti  bin  born.* 

Lady  Young's  name  iu  the  poem  seems  to  be  Lucia.  The 
Lorenzo  could  not  have  been  Young  s son,  as  has  often 
been  stated;  for  Frederic  Young,  having  been  born  in 
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1733,  was  under  ten  years  of  nge  when  the  first  books  of 
the  ‘Night  Thought*’  were  published,  while  Lorenzo  is 
represented  as  having  been  married  to  a lady  whose 
name  in  the  poem  is  Clarissa,  and  who  died  in  childbed, 
leaving  a son,  Florello. 

Young  seems  to  have  begun  the  * Night  Thoughts’  soon 
after  the  death  of  Ins  wife.  They  were  published  in  Lon- 
don. 1742-6.  In  1753  he  brought  out  hi*  tragedy  of  4 The 
Brothers,’  the  profits  of  which  lie  intended  to  give  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  play 
having  been  unsuccessful,  he  gave  the  Society  1000/.  His 
prose  Work,  ' The  Centaur  not  Fabulous,  in  Six  Letters  on 
the  Life  in  Vogue,’  was  published  in  1758.  There  is 
a letter  from  Seeker  to  Young,  dated  July  8,  1758.  Sucker 
was  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Young,  at  that 
time  74  years  of  age,  had  been  soliciting  the  archbishop  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  king  to  obtain  some  preferment 
for  him.  Seeker's  letter  is  characteristic.  He  excuses 
himself  by  saying,  ‘ No  encouragement  hath  ever  been 
given  me  to  mention  things  of  this  nature  to  his  majesty  ;’ 
and  concludes  by  observing,  ‘ Your  fortune  and  your  repu- 
tation set  you  above  the  need  of  advancement,  and  your 
sentiments  above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  account, 
which,  on  that  of  the  public,  is  sincerely  felt  by,’  &c. 
Young  would  understand,  if  tie  did  not  feel,  Seeker's  allu- 
sion to  the  inconsistency  between  his  * sentiments’  and  his 
solicitations  for  worldly  advancement.  His  ‘Thoughts  on 
Original  Composition  ’were  published  in  1750.  At  last,  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1761.  his  ruling  passion  received  a 
slight  gratification — he  succeeded  Dr.  Stephen  Hales  ns 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales. 

llis  poem  called  4 Resignation ’was  published  in  1762, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a collected  edition 
of  his  Works,  4 vols.  12mu.,  from  which  he  excluded 
some  of  liis  dedications,  as  well  as  two  or  three  of  the 
smaller  works.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1765.  He 
had  performed  no  public  duty  for  two  or  three  years,  but 
retained  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

Young’s  Bon  Frederic  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
whence  he  went  to  New  College,  Oxford,  and  then  to 
Balliol  College,  from  which,  according  to  the  4 Biogranhia 
Britannica,’  he  was  expelled  for  misbehaviour.  According 
to  the  same  authority.  Voting  was  so  much  incensed  at  his 
son's  misconduct  that  he  ru fused  to  bee  him,  even  on  his 
death-bed,  but  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  which  was 
considerable.  lie  left  lOUtV.  to  his  housekeeper,  and  added 
a codicil,  in  which  he  requested  that  she  would  destroy  aJI 
his  manuscripts  alter  His  death,  * which  would  greatly  oblige 
her  deceased  friend.’  lie  had  left  another  KKX)/.  4 to  iiis 
friend  Henry  Stevens,  a hatter  near  the  Temple  Gate,’  but 
Stevens  died  before  liim.  Young's  son  creeled  a monu- 
ment 1 pio  et  gratissimo  anirao’  to  his  father  and  mother. 

Young,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a 
writer  almost  to  the  termination  of  his  long  life,  displayed 
an  eager  desire  for  place  and  preferment,  and  seems  never 
to  have  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  court  to  those 
who  hud  them  at  their  disposal.  Every  work,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  eacli  separate  satire  of 4 The  Love  of  Fame,’ 
and  each  separate  book  of  the  4 Night  Thoughts,*  was  ad- 
dressed to  some  person  of  distinction,  including  Queen 
Anne,  George  1.,  and  George  II.,  and  generally  in  lan- 
guage of  the  most  unscrupulous  adulation.  Place,  alter 
all,  he  never  obtained,  and,  except  the  offices  of  royal 
chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  closet,  the  only  preferment  which 
he  ever  reached  was  the  rectory  of  Welwyn,  and  that  was 
given  to  him  by  his  own  college  of  All  Souls. 

Young's  private  character  has  not  been  minutely  de- 
scribed. Croft  went  to  the  residence  of  his  housekeeper 
in  order  to  obtain  information  from  her,  but  she  had  died 
just  before  his  arrival.  Alter  his  marriage  he  lived  much 
in  retirement  at  Welwyn,  “the  worM  forgetting,’  and  long 
enough  to  be  almost 4 by  the  world  forgot.’  lie  seems  to 
have  been  visited  by  few,  but  Count  Tscharner,  a foreigner, 
who  spent  four  days  with  him  when  ho  was  very  old,  says 
that  cverytluug  about  him  was  very  neat,  his  manners  very 
polite,  and  his  conversation  lively  and  entertaining.  He 
was  strict  in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties,  do- 
mestic as  well  as  public.  His  accustomed  walk  of  medita- 
tion was  among  the  tombs  of  his  own  churchyard,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  severe  or  gloomy  ; he  was 
fond  of  gardening,  and  his  parishioners  w ere  obliged  to 
him  for  a bowling-green  and  an  assembly-room. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Young’s  intellect 


was  the  fertility  of  his  fancy ; but  the  imagery  with  which 
it  was  supplied  and  the  manner  in  which  that  imagery  was 
combined,  were  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  a wit  rather 
than  for  a poet.  He  has  apparently  no  taste  for  the  beau- 
ties of  external  nature,  but  he  has  metaphors,  similes,  anil 
laboured  comparisons  drawn  from  all  kinds  of  sources,  in 
extraordinary  abundance.  The  combinations  are  always 
original,  often  beautiful,  sometimes  brilliantly  acute,  but 
too  frequently  introduced  merely  as  ornaments,  unneces- 
sary for  illustration  and  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  used  or  the  effect  which  he  intended  to 
produce.  ’fliis  want  of  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
the  production  of  a specific  effect  was  perhaps  the  leading 
delect  of  his  poetical  character.  But  he  has  another  de- 
fect, which,  though  of  much  less  consequence,  would  have 
disqualified  him  from  ever  becoming  a great  poet.  His 
versification  is  that  of  a versifier,  not  of  a poet ; correct 
in  the  adjustment  of  feet,  but  broken  up  into  couplets, 
lines,  and  half  lines,  and  almost  utterly  devoid  of  the 
melody  of  rhythm.  His  favourite  form  of  language  is  an- 
tithesis, w hich  may  be  suitable  enough  for  the  wit,  but  is 
little  suited  to  the  poet.  It  must  be  admitted  however 
that  his  language  is  often  very  compact,  and  his  lines  have 
frequently  a pregnant  brevity  which  gives  point  and  lorcu 
to  his  illustrations. 

4 The  Lust  Day’  consists  of  a series  of  descriptions  of  the 
wonders  which  are  to  attend  the  destruction  of  the  uni- 
verse, of  the  terrors  of  the  wicked,  and  the  raptures  of  the 
virtuous.  Sublimity  is  generally  aimed  at,  Imt  never 
reached ; there  is  much  of  violence  and  extravagance  in- 
stead of  it.  The  versification  is  elaborately  correct,  yet 
not  musical,  and  the  effect  of  the  w hole  is  tedious.  4 The 
Force  of  Religion’  is  n poetical  dialogue  between  I<ord 
Guildford  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  previous  to  her  execution. 
The  pathetic  is  evidently  aimed  at  in  this  poem,  but 
pathos  was  never  at  the  command  of  Young.  Lady  Jane 
is  too  heroic,  and  the  thoughts  and  language  too  much 
unlike  real  feeling,  to  produce  either  interest  or  pity. 
‘The  Paraphrase  on  a Part  of  lire  Book  of  Job*  appears 
as  if  it  had  been  written  by  a man  of  genius  out  of  his 
senses.  The  Eastern  imagery  of  the  original  is  strong 
enough  for  most  European  tastes,  but  is  tame  compared 
with  Young's  paraphrase.  The  descriptions,  when  wrought 
out  in  detail,  os  they  are  by  Young,  instead  of  being,  as 
no  doubt  he  intended,  specimens  of  magnificent  imagery, 
are  extravagant  to  a degree  of  absurdity  which  is  absolutely 
without  parallel  in  English  poetry. 

‘The  Love  of  Fame,  being  a series  of  satires,  required  a 
species  of  composition  much  better  huited  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Young's  talents  than  anything  he  had  hitherto 
attempted.  They  have  been  described  as  a series  of  epi- 
grams, and  so  they  are,  but  epigram*  so  connected  with 
character  and  manners  as  to  have  an  interest  which  never 
belongs  to  isolated  epigrams,  such  as  those  of  Martial. 
They  display  no  deep  insight  into  character,  no  investiga- 
tion of  motives,  but  exhibit  the  surface  of  life  by  a series 
of  sketches,  often  slight  and  generally  superficial,  but 
true,  and  spirited,  ntid  sparkling  with  illustrative  touches ; 
and  though  much  of  the  manners  which  they  describe  has 
passed  away,  they  are  still  perfectly  intelligible  and  very 
amusing.  In  poems  of  this  kind,  even  Young's  peculiar 
taste  for  antithesis,  and  his  short  ami  broken  style  of  versi- 
fication, can  hardly  be  regarded  as  objectionable. 

The  * Night  Thoughts’  are  a scries  of  argument utive 
|>oems  in  blank  verse,  in  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  awl  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and,  as  a conseauence, 
the  necessity  of  religions  and  moral  conduct.  Young’s 
exhibitions  of  life  are  those  of  a man  who  had  mixed  with 
the  world,  and  had  observed  it  well ; and  though  they  are 
generally  somewhat  gloomy,  and  touched  with  the  ex- 
aggerating pencil  of  the  satirist, they  abound  in  important 
truth*.  There  is  no  narrative,  or  next  to  none,  but  a 
slight  degree  of  interest  is  give  by  the  allusions  to  Nar- 
cisstt  and  Philander  and  Lucia,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
Lorenzo,  who  seems  to  be  the  poet's  personification  of  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world,  whoso  infidelity  was  to  be 
silenced  by  argument,  and  the  erroncousness  of  whose  con- 
duct was  to  be  made  manifest  by  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Christian.  In  the  descriptions,  the  false  sublime  is  of 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  true.  Tire  blank 
verse  is  generally  broken  up  into  short  sentences,  ami 
seldom  satisfies  the  car.  The  poem  would  have  little  at- 
traction for  the  general  reader  if  it  were  uot  for  thy 
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abundance,  superabundance  we  may  say,  of  its  illustrative 
ornaments.  We  have  already  described  the  nature  of  these 
ornaments  in  speaking  of  his  poetry  generally,  but  an 
instance  or  two  may  be  given  just  to  show  his  mode  of 
working  them.  Thus  Narcissa  is  compared  to  a dew-drop 

* Karljr,  lui.-M,  transient,  rHiuti*  os  morning  ilr-w, 

Mm  *p*rkM.  wm»  ••xhaW,  nnii  *mi  tn  lirarrn.' 

The  disappointment  of  human  hopes : — 

* Life  (a  Ihe  Ixrt.  like  hiinlcnM  <irlon«,  1i<*i.* 

Sense  and  wit  compared : — 

* i>  our  li'  !mc».  w 1 U lait  Ibc  jilurnr ; 

Tli*  plum*-  *»posr*.  'tit  tin"  Itrlnii'l  uvn. 

Sons*  w (he  iliamuiu),  «njlilr,  ulM.  unuwl ; 

Whro  cut  b)  »lt  it  {■>!•  a brighter  itbuni ; 

But,  wit  njiart.  It  i*  n dUmotHf  (.till.’ 

The  advantages  of  conversation 

• Thought*  dmt  up  w.int  air. 

An4  spoil  like  bain*  uao|*iKd  to  Ih;  tun.' 

‘The  Centaur  not  Fabulous’  is  a satire  in  prose,  an  ex- 
aggerated display  of  the  life  * in  vogue,’  ns  ho  expresses 
it.  The  ‘Remarks  on  Original  Composition’  were  ad- 
dressed in  a letter  to  Richardson  the  novelist,  and  though 
written  when  Young  was  very  old,  they  are  not  only  full 
of  good  sense,  but  sparkle  with  illustrations  as  much  as  if 
they  had  been  written  in  the  prime  of  life  ; they  are  rather 
gossiping  perhaps,  but  very  entertaining. 

Young  wrote  several  Odes,  some  expressly  * in  imitation 
of  Pindar's  manner.’  They  are  all  signal  failn res.  He  has 
discarded  his  ornamental  illustrations,  probably  as  unsuit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  the  ode,  and  he  has  nothing  in  the 
place  of  them.  The  thoughts  are  either  common  or  bom- 
bastic, and  the  versification  is  only  fit  for  nursery  rhymes. 
Thu  last  of  his  poems,  ‘ Resignation,’  consists  of  a series  of 
verses  written  in  a familiar  style,  ami  though  subdued  in 
tone,  indicates  no  decay  of  his  powers. 

The  three  tragedies  are  all  ef  the  heroic  class.  The  cha- 
racters are  above  nature  or  out  of  it,  and  their  thoughts  and 
language  being  alike  unknown  to  ordinary  humanity,  they 
excite  no  sympathy,  ‘The  Revenge’  however  still  keeps 
possession  of  the  stage  whenever  au  actor  appears  who  is 
capable  of  displaying  the  exaggerated  but  magnificent 
passion  of  Zanga.  The  plot  is  an  imitation  of  that  of 
Othello;  it  has  more  incident  than  either  of  the  other 
tragedies,  and  the  thoughts  and  language  are  nearer  to 
those  of  actual  life. 

(Croft’s  ‘Life  of  Young,’  in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets;  Piographia  Britannica ; Young’s  Works.) 

YOUNG,  ARTHUR.  Few  men  have  acquired  such 
celebrity  as  agricultural  writers  as  Arthur  Young.  His 
name  is  perhaps  more  generally  known  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent than  even  in  England  ; his  situation  as  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  gave  him  a most  extensive  cor- 
respondence, and  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture all  over  the  world  made  him  publish  many  works,  in 
which  every  new  experiment  and  every  theory  suggested 
was  examined  and  discussed.  ‘To  the  works  of  Arthur 
Young,'  says  Kirwan  {Irish  Transactions,  vol.  v.),  ‘the 
world  is  more  iudeb!  I for  the  diffusion  of  agricultural 
knowledge  than  to  any  writer  who  has  yet  appeared.  If 
great  zeal,  indefatigable  exertions,  and  an  unsparing  ex- 
pense in  making  experiments  can  give  a man  a claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  agriculturists,  Arthur  Young  deserved  it 
more  than  most  men.  We  will  out  assert  that  in  all  cases 
his  conclusions  were  correct,  or  his  judgment  unimpeach- 
able ; but  even  his  blunders,  if  he  committed  any,  have 
tended  to  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  by  exciting  discussion 
and  criticism.' 

The  history  of  the  birth  and  education  of  Arthur  Young 
can  lie  only  so  far  interesting  to  the  reader  as  they  give 
tokens  of  his  peculiar  tastes  in  after-life.  His  father  was  a ! 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  a prebendary  of  Canterbury,  ami  chap- ' 
lain  to  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  his  tliinl  son. 

Arthur  Young  was  educated  at  laivenham  school,  where 
he  went  in  1748,  being  theu  about  seven  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing been  born  on  the  7th  September,  1741.  He  showed 
considerable  talents  at  school,  where  he  remained  till 
1758,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  mercantile  house  of 
Mr.  Robinson,  at.  Lynn,  in  the  hopes  of  his  becoming  in 
time  a thriving  merchant ; but  he  had  no  genius  for  this 
profession,  and  the  money,  as  he  often  lamented,  which 
this  apprenticeship  cost,  would  have  maintained  him  at 
college,  and  he  might  have  become  qualified  to  hold  the 


rectory  of  Bradtleld,  which  was  then  held  by  his  father. 
As  the  rector  of  a large  agricultural  parish,  there  is  cveiy 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  latent  love  of  agriculture  would 
have  been  fostered.  He  would  probably  have  been  equally 
zealous  in  this  pursuit,  without  so  great  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices as  he  was  called  on  by  circumstances  to  make  in  the 
Improvement  of  the  several  farms  he  occupied. 

Having  no  taste  for  business,  he  took  to  reading  at  Lynn, 
and  read  every  book  he  could  procure.  At  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  wrote  a political  pamphlet,  entitled  ‘The 
Theatre  of  the  present  War  in  North  America,’  for  which 
he  got  10/.  worth  of  books  from  the  publisher,  to  him  a 
great  treasure.  After  his  father’s  death,  which  happened 
in  1750,  he  was  much  tempted,  by  the  offer  of  a pair  of 
colours,  to  enter  the  army;  but  his  mother  would  not  hear 
of  it,  and  like  a good  son  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it. 
He  began  a periodical  work,  called  the  ‘Universal  Mu- 
seum.' but  gave  it  up  after  the  sixth  number,  by  the  adviee 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  His  whole  fortune  then  consisted 
of  a copyhold  estate  of  20  acres,  worth  annually  as  many 
pounds.  His  mother  had  a lease  of  a farm  of  80  acres  at 
Bradfleld ; and  on  her  renewing  the  lease,  she  gave  him 
the  management,  and  he  commenced  practical  farmer, 
without  any  real  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  and  his 
head  full  of  wild  notions  of  improvement,  os  he  afterwards 
himself  confessed.  In  the  following  year  he  became  u 
contributor  to  the ‘Museum  Rusticum,’  the  first  agricul- 
tural work  he  tried  his  pen  in.  He  married  in  the  same 
year,  1705,  Miss  Martha  Allen,  of  Lynn ; but  from  some 
peculiarities  on  both  sides,  this  union  was  not  very  happy. 
In  1707  he  undertook  the  management,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, of  a farm  called  Samford  Hall,  in  Essex,  consisting 
of  900  acres  of  land.  There  he  was  in  his  element,  making 
experiments  and  carefully  noting  them  down  for  five  years, 
when  he  published  the  results  in  two  thick  vols.  4to.  under 
the  title  of  4 A Course  of  Experimental  Agriculture,  con- 
taining an  exact  Register  of  trie  business  transacted  during 
five  years  on  near  ftUO  acres  of  various  soils,'  Dodsley,  1770. 
The  style  in  which  this  book,  which,  after  all,  is  by  no 
mentis  instructive,  was  brought  out,  on  fine  paper,  large 
type,  and  wide  margin,  proves  that  cither  the  public  were 
beginning  to  have  a taste  for  agricultural  works,  or  that 
Arthur  Young  had  too  favourable  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
his  experiments.  Whether  any  loss  was  incurred  by  the 
publication,  and  who  bore  it,  it  is  not  now  easy  to  say ; we 
only  know  that  we  bought  the  book  handsomely  bound  in 
calf  nt  the  price  of  waste  paper.  But  this  work  was  pub- 
lished after  his  ‘Tour  through  the  Southern  Counties  of 
England,’  a work  which  became  very  popular,  and  of  which 
several  editions  were  sold.  Young  was  a keen  olwerver, 
and  had  a ready  and  lively  mode  of  communicating  his 
observations ; if  he  was  sometimes  rather  hasty  iti  his  con- 
clusions, or  superficial  in  his  remarks,  he  had  the  talent  of 
enlivening  them  by  an  easy  and  sometimes  imaginative 
style.  An  account  of  proceedings  and  experiments  on  a 
poor  farm,  not  always  very  judiciously  planned  or  exe- 
cuted, could  not  be  very  entertaining  or  instructive.  After 
five  years,  in  which  he  suffered  great  losses  ami  disap- 
pointments, he  was  glad  to  give  100/.  to  a practical  farmer 
to  take  the  lease  off  his  hands.  Where  the  literary  and 
scientific  farmer  had  failed  entirely,  the  plain  practical 
! cultivator  saved  a little  fortune,  it  is  amusing  to  read 
Young’s  invectives  against  the  soil,  climatc1  and  every- 
thing about  this  horrid  farm  : but  When  it  is  considered 
that  ne  only  saw  it  from  Saturday  till  Monday,  and  was  oc- 
cupied as  a parliamentary  reporter  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  the  wonder  will  cease,  and  the  only  surprise  excited 
will  be  caused  by  the  fact  of  his  finding  time  to  note  down 
the  results  of  his  experiments  so  as  to  form  two  vols.  4lo. 

In  the  year  1768  he  was  induced,  by  the  success  of  his 
‘ Six  Weeks’  Tour,’  to  take  another  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  he  published  a minute  account  in  4 vols. 
ftvo.,  which  had  a very  rapid  sale.  The  activity  of  his 
mind  could  not  be  concentrated  in  agricultural  writings, 
but  embraced  subjects  of  general  political  economy;  and 
the  next  year  he  published  a work  on  the  expediency  of  a 
free  importation  of  corn,  which  met  with  great  approbation 
in  a high  nuarter.  In  1770  he  undertook  nis  Eastern  Tour, 
and  published  his  observation  in  4 vols.  ftvo.  These  lours 
of  Arthur  Young  excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  those 
who  were  connected  with  agriculture,  either  as  proprietors 
or  tenants;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  works,  if  thiy 
dkl  not  kindle  the  rising  zeal  for  agricultural  improvements 
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gave  it  a strong  impetus,  and  blew  it  into  a vivid  flame. 
Many  tours  had  been  made  through  every  part  of  Britain, 
and  many  lively  descriptions  of  places  had  been  published: 
but  in  none  were  the  agricultural  and  political  circum- 
stances of  different  districts  accurately  recorded.  Wherever 
he  went  he  was  received  by  proprietors  and  farmers  with 
the  greatest  frankness  and  hospitality.  In  his  discussions 
on  their  different  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil,  he  acquired 
extensive  practical  knowledge,  and  also  imparted  it  to  his  j 
hosts : by  placing  before  them  the  more  rational  and  eco-  | 
nomical  courses  adopted  in  other  districts,  he  led  them  to 
make  experiments ; and  if  these,  somewhat  hastily  con-  j 
ducted,  uid  not  always  give  a favourable  result,  they  al- 
ways tended  to  make  men  reflect  and  compare,  and  often 
led’  them  to  see  their  errors  in  management.  By  means  of 
his  publications  distant  parts  of  the  country  became  ac- 
quainted with  practices  which  were  entirely  unknown 
before  beyond  the  small  circle  in  which  they  hail  been  gra- 
dually adopted.  Even  the  failures,  occasioned  by  adopting 
systems  and  rotations  not  suited  to  every  soil,  gave  useful 
lessons,  and  pointed  out  the  principles  on  which  the  most 
advantageous  systems  for  different  soils  were  founded. 
Wherever  Young  met  with  the  cultivation  of  any  peculiar 
plant,  whether  lor  the  use  of  man  or  beast,  and  observed 
more  than  ordinary  luxuriance  in  its  growth,  he  became 
ail  enthusiastic  admirer  of  it,  and  recommended  it  for  trial 
to  agriculturists.  Of  these  lucerne  was  justly  a great  fa- 
vourite. and  he  recommended  its  cultivation  on  every  op- 
portunity. Another  plant  which  drew  his  attention  was  wild 
chicory  ( chicorium  intybus' i,  the  feeding  qualities  of  which 
he  much  exaggerated,  thinking  it  so  important,  that  in  the 
questions  sent  round  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  when  he 
was  secretary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  one  of  the  questions  was,  * Do 
you  sow  chicory  ?’  whereas  this  plant  had  only  been  tried 
V>y  a few  individuals,  and  soon  lost  its  momentary  reputa- 
tion. We  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  how  warmly 
he  took  up  any  apparent  improvement  and  endeavoured  to 
promote  its  general  adoption.  This  zeal  in  the  cause 
cave  a charm  to  his  works,  which  were  written  in  a 
lively  and  even  imaginative  style,  on  a subject  where  be- 
fore nothing  was  met  with  but  dry  details.  If  he  some- 
times led  his  readers  a little  out  of  the  straight  path  of  sober 
practice,  they  readily  forgave  him  for  the  sake  of  his  mo- 
tives and  his  zeal,  in  1771  he  published  that  useful  and 
well-known  work  entitled  ‘ The  Farmer’s  Calendar,’  which 
has  gone  through  innumerable  editions,  and  is  stijl  a stan- 
dard agricultural  work.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  to  show 
the  versatility  of  his  genius,  he  published  ‘Political  Essays 
on  the  present  State  of  the  British  Empire,’  and  ‘ Observa- 
tions on  the  present  State  of  Waste  Lands.’  In  order 
to  increase  his  income,  which,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
fit* of  his  publications,  did  not  suffice  for  his  expenses 
and  experiments,  he  had  become  a parliamentary  re- 
porter for  the  ‘Morning  Post,'  in  which  arduous  task  he  was 
engaged  for  several  years,  much  to  the  detriment  of  his 
fanning  operations,  which  he  could  only  occasionally 
superintend. 

In  1774  he  published  1 Political  Arithmetic,’  which  work 
was  soon  translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  In  1775 
and  1776  he  made  his  tour  through  Ireland,  one  of  those 
which  greatly  increased  his  knowledge,  if  not  of  the  per- 
fections of  farming,  certainly  of  its  most  glaring  defects  in 
that  fertile  country.  His  decided  disapprobation  of  the 
bounty  then  paid  by  the  government  on  tlic  land-carriage 
of  com  to  Dublin  drew  the  serious  attention  of  the  ruling 
power*  to  this  subject.  In  Ihe  next  session  of  parliament 
this  bounty  was  reduced  one-half,  and  soon  after  entirely- 
abolished.  For  this  essential  service  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Young  only  received  the  cold  thanks  of  the 
Dublin  Society.  He  warmly  supported  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  removal  of  every  political  disability 
owing  to  difference  of  religion,  showing  that  the  penal 
laws  then  in  force  were  laws  against  the  industry  of  the 
country. 

In  1777  Mr.  Young  received  a medal  from  the  Salford 
Agricultural  Society,  inscribed  ' For  bis  Services  to  the 
Public.’  After  this  he  undertook  the  management  of  the 
estates  of  Lord  Kingsbury  at  Micheltowu,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  where  he  resided  for  two  years  in  a house  built  on 
purpose  for  him.  In  1779  he  returned  to  his  mother  at 
Bradficld:  it  was  then  that  he  had  the  project  of  emi- 
grating to  America,  which  he  relinquished  m consequence 


of  the  objection*  of  his  mother.  He  therefore  betook 
himself  with  renewed  zeal  to  the  practice  of  husbandry, 
ploughing  with  his  own  hands;  while  his  head  was  occu- 
pied in  scientific  pursuits,  analyzing  soils,  and  making  nu- 
merous experiments,  for  which  lie  obtained  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  In  1782  he  entered  into  a warm 
controversy  with  Mr.  Capel  Lott  upon  the  expediency  of 
the  county  of  Suffolk  presenting  the  government  with  a 
74-gun  ship.  This  was  carried  on  some  time  in  the  * Bury 
Post,’  and  drew-  the  attention  of  the  public  to  that  paper. 

The  fame  of  Arthur  Young  had  now  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  reached  even  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North.  The 
empress  Catherine  of  Russia  sent  three  young  Russian*  to 
be  instructed  by  him  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  following 
year  sent  him  a magnificent  golden  snuff-box,  and  two  rich 
ermine  cloaks  for  his  wife  and  daughter. 

In  1784  he  began  the  publication  of  his  * Annals  of 
Agriculture,’  which  he  continued  till  the  work  extended  to 
45  vols.  8vo.,  containing  a great  fund  of  agricultural  in- 
formation. In  this  work  all  the  contributions  have  the 
names  of  their  authors  annexed,  which  add*  much  to  it* 
authority,  even  King  George  III.  condescending  to  send 
Mr.  Young  an  account  of  the  fnrin  of  Mr.  Ducket,  at 
Petersham,  under  the  signature  of  Ralph  Robinson. 
Among  other  important  communications  may  he  noticed 
the  * l<eUere  on  the  present  State  of  Agriculture  in  Italv.* 
by  Dr.  Symonds,  then  professor  of  modern  history  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge. 

In  1785  Mr.  Young’s  mother  died he  alwavs  entertained 
the  warmest  affection  for  her,  and  in  several  instances,  as 
we  have  seen,  gave  up  favourite  Rchemes  in  deference  to 
her  wishes.  In  the  next  year  he  lost  his  respected  uncle, 
who  was  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse  while  hunting  with 
George  III. 

In  the  spring  of  1787  he  received  a pressing  invitation 
to  visit  France,  nnd  to  accompany  the  Comte  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld to  the  Pyrenees,  which  he  accepted  with  toy,  and 
returned  to  England  in  ihe  following  winter.  At  this  time 
a discussion  took  place  about  the  Wool  Bill,  and  the 
farmers  of  Suffolk  deputed  Mr.  Young  to  support  a petition 
against  it.  He  was  joined  in  this  affair  bv  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  was  deputed  lYom  Lincolnshire  ’for  the  same 
purpose.  They  did  not  however  meet  with  complete  suc- 
cess, hut  Ihey  caused  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  clauses 
of  Ihe  bill  to  be  modified.  The  manufacturers,  lor  whose 
advantage  it  had  been  brought  in,  burned  Arthur  Young 
in  effigy  at  Norwich  for  his  opposition  to  their  interest, 
while  he  was  complimented  by  tne  landed  proprietors  and 
farmers.  Thomas  Day,  E*q.,  the  author  of  a well-known 
little  work  called  ‘Sandford  and  Merton,’  addressed  a 
pamphlet  to  Mr.  Young,  which  was  highly  complimentary 
to  his  exertions. 

The  next  summer  he  travelled  on  horseback  through  a 
great  part  of  France,  and  composed  his  ‘ Agricultural  Sur- 
vey’ of  that  country,  which  the  French  agricultural  writer* 
acknow  ledge  to  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  imperfection 
of  their  system*  of  husbandry.  He*  did  not  however  pub- 
lish it  till  he  had  made  a third  tour  through  that  extensive 
kingdom.  During  the  interval  of  the  two  last  tours  he 
was  occupied  in  introducing  the  collecting  of  grass  seeds 
by  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  artificial  meadows, 
and,  among  many  other  useful  grasses,  introduced  the 
cocksfoot  (dactyltw  glomeratus ) and  the  crested  dog-tail 
gras*  (cynosurvt  cristatus).  The  style  of  his  French  tour 
i*  lively,  and  his  descriptions  amusing  as  well  as  interest- 
ing. 

About  this  time  he  entered  into  a correspondence  with 
General  Washington,  which  was  afterwards  published  in  a 
pamphlet.  Another  circumstance  on  which  he  dwelt  with 
pride  and  complacency,  was  a present  he  received  from 
the  king  of  a Merino  ram.  in  1793  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  which  met  with  great  success,  entitled  ‘The 
Example  of  France  a Warning  to  Britain.’  He  received  the 
thank*  of  several  patriotic  associations,  while  the  opposite 
party  accused  him  of  apostacy,  as  he  had  hitherto  keen  ra- 
ther inclined  to  favour  the  liberal  party  and  approve  of  (he 
French  revolution,  but  the  horrors  which  it  brought  forth 
entirely  disgusted  him.  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Young  first 
recommended  a horse  militia,  which  afterwards  was  esta- 
blished under  the  name  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  in 
which  he  himself  served  a*  a private  in  the  ranks,  under 
Lord  Broome,  afterwards  Marquis  Oomwnlh*. 

In  order  to  put  into  practice  hie  various  schemes  for  the 
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improvement  of  waste  lands,  he  purchased  4400  acres  or 
uncultivated  land  in  Yorkshire ; hut  luckily  for  his  purse, 
which  would  piobubly  have  suffered  much  in  the  experi- 
ment, the  Hoard  of  Agriculture  was  established,  and  the 
office  of  secretary  was  offered  to  him.  Tins  was  exactly 
suited  to  his  taste  and  activity,  and  the  salary  of  40U/.  per 
annum,  with  a house  rent-free,  made  the  situation  desirable 
on  the  score  of  income. 

A great  compliment  was  paid  to  Arthur  Young,  in  1801, 
by  flic  French  Directory,  who  ordered  all  his  agricultural 
works  to  he  translated  and  published  at  Paris,  in  20  vols. 
Svu.,  under  the  title  of  *Le  Cultivateur  Anglais ;*  and  in 
the  same  year  M.  Du  Pratit  dedicated  to  hiui  his  work 
called  ‘De  l'Etat  de  la  Culture  en  France.’ 

At  the  desire  of  the  Hoard  of  Agriculture  he  drew  up 
the  County  Reports,  beginning  with  that  of  Suffolk,  to 
which  were  added,  in  succession,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Hert- 
ford, Essex,  and  Oxford.  In  1705  he  published  two  poli- 
tical pamphlets,  entitled  ‘ The  Constitution  safe  without 
Reform,'  and  ‘ An  Idea  of  the  present  State  of  France.’ 

The  death  of  his  daughter,  which  took  place  in  1707,  of 
a decline,  had  a great  influence  on  Mr.  Young's  mind.  He 
began  to  turn  his  attention  to  religious  subjects,  which  in 
the  bustle  of  his  secular  occupations  had  not  occupied 
much  of  his  thoughts  before.  He  began  now  to  read  and 
examine,  and  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  most  important 
tenets  of  religion.  This  did  not  prevent  bis  other  pursuits, 
and  in  1798  he  published  a letter  to  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  ‘ On 
the  Stale  of  the  Public  Mind,'  and,  in  1800,  a pamphlet 
4 On  the  Question  of  Scarcity.'  In  1801  the  Hath  and 
West  of  England  Society  adjudged  their  Hedfordian  medal 
to  him  for  an  essay  ‘On  the  Nature  ami  Properties  of 
Manures.’  Iu  the  same  year  he  received  the  present  of  a 
an u H -box  from  Count  Rostopchiu,  governor  of  Moscow, 
which  was  turned  by  himself  out  of  a block  of  oak,  and 
richly  studded  with  diamonds,  with  the  motto  in  Russian, 

* From  a Pupil  to  his  Muster.'  Over  the  motto  were  three 
cornucopia:  in  burnished  gold,  forming  the  cipher  A.  Y. 

In  1805,  at  the  request  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Young  sent  his  son  to  Russia,  to  make  a survey  of  the 
government  of  Moscow,  and  draw  up  a report,  for  which 
be  was  liberally  remunerated ; and  with  tne  sum  he  re- 
ceived he  purchased  an  estate  of  10,000  acres  of  very  rich 
land  in  the  Crimea,  aud  settled  there. 

In  1808  Mr.  Young  received  a gold  medal  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  * for  long  ana  faithful  services  in 
agriculture,’  soon  after  which  his  exertions  were  much 
checked  by  the  loss  of  his  sight.  No  longer  able  to  take 
his  usual  exercise,  his  digestion  became  impaired,  which 
no  doubt  led  to  the  disease  which  terminated  his  useful 
earthly  career.  His  disease  was  not  suspected  till  about 
a week  before  bis  death.  He  bad  always  bad  a great 
dread  of  blindness,  and  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder:  the 
latter  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  but  be  never  was  aware 
of  it,  and  by  the  care  of  bis  medical  attendants  his  suf- 
ferings were  alleviated,  and  he  was  spared  those  acute 
pains  of  which  he  hud  such  a dread.  He  died  on  the  12th 
April,  1820,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
at  lhadfield,  in  a vault  in  the  churchyard. 

Few  men  have  acquired  so  great  a reputation  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  useful  arts,  especially  in  agriculture,  as 
Arthur  Young.  He  began  as  a scholar  and  became  a 
master.  If  he  was  sometimes  led  on  by  a sanguine  dispo- 
sition and  lively  imagination  into  doubtful  theories,  he 
corrected  this  by  the  faithful  details  of  his  experiments. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  have  founded  any  new  system  of 
agriculture,  but  he  lues  collected  and  brought  forward  all 
the  improvements  made  by  different  individuals,  and  thus 
diffused  an  immense  mass  of  practical  knowledge,  which 
before  was  scattered  and  isolated. 

YOUNG,  MATTHEW,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  and  a 
distinguished  mathematician  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  1750, 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  into  whicn  he  was  admitted  in 
17GG. 

While  a student  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
antient  and  modern  languages,  to  divinity,  and,  in  a par- 
ticular manner,  to  mathematics  aud  natural  philosophy. 
The  ‘Principia’  of  Newton  constituted  at  that  time  the 
chief  text-hook  for  the  latter  subject  iu  the  British  univer- 
sities, and  Mr.  Young  spent  a considerable  portion  of  his 
life  in  illustrating  it,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  for 
at u< lent*  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  extreme  concise- 


ness of  the  investigations.  He  entored  into  holy  orders, 
and,  in  1775,  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  collei;e,  alter 
an  examination  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  |>y  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  important  work  just  mentioned : 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Diviuity  was  subsequently  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

In  1786 the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  becoming 
vacant.  Dr.  Young  was  immediately  Appointed  to  hold  the 
office,  and  be  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  fulfilment  of 
its  duties.  He  greatly  extended  the  course  of  instruction 
in  that  branch  of  science,  availing  himself,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illustration  in  his  lectures,  of  a valuable  apparatus 
which  had  then  been  recently  purchased  for  his  college. 

Dr.  Young  is  said  to  have  taken  great  pleasure  iii  the 
society  of  literary  and  scientific  persons ; and  early  in  life 
I he  became  connected  with  several  other  young  men  who, 
like  himself,  were  students  at  the  University,  for  mutual 
improvement  in  theology  : subsequently  a more  numerous 
society  was  formed,  chiefly  by  his  exertions,  aud  this  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  professed  to  have  for  their  object  the  ad- 
vancement of  arts  aud  sciences  as  well  as  polite  literature 
and  antiquities.  They  began  in  1782  to  hold  weekly 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  reading  essays  on  these  dif- 
ferent subjects ; and  the  first  volume  of  their  4 Transac- 
tions,’ which  is  for  the.  year  1787,  was  published  iu  1788. 
The  volumes  have  since  come  out  regularly,  and  several  of 
the  earliest  contain  the  mathematical  arid  philosophical 
papers  which  were  contributed  by  Dr.  Young. 

The  reputation  acquired  through  his  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments  was  the  cause  that  Dr.  Young  was,  with- 
out solicitation,  appointed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  (tlie  lord- 
lieutenant)  to  the  see  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduach  when 
it  became  vacant.  A commentary  on  the  * Principia'  of 
Newton,  which  the  doctor  had  been  long  preparing  in 
English,  and  which  he  afterwards,  on  the  representations 
of  his  friends,  translated  into  Latin,  was  completed  a short 
time  before  lie  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench;  the 
publication  was  however  unavoidably  delayed  on  account 
of  the  new  duties  arising  from  this  appointment,  and  be- 
fore the  bishop  had  leisure  to  carry  out  his  intention  a 
cancer  began  to  form  on  his  tongue.  Under  this  painful 
malady  he  languished  during  fifteen  months,  and  he  died 
November  28,  1800,  being  wen  at  Whitworth  in  Lanca- 
shire. 

The  principal  contribution  made  by  Dr.  Young  to  the 
‘ Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  Is  a paper  on 
the  velocities  of  effluent  fluids,  which  is  published  in  the 
seventh  volume.  In  this  paper  it  is  shown  that  when  a 
tube  of  any  length,  open  at  both  ends,  is  inserted  vertically 
in  a vessel  so  a*  to  terminate  on  its  bottom,  and  the  vessel 
is  filled  with  water  to  any  level  above  the  top  of  the  tube, 
the  velocity  of  the  effluent  water  is  increased,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  water  issuing  from  the  vessel  through 
a simple  orifice  of  equal  diameter  in  the  bottom,  nearly 
with  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  deptlts 
of  water  in  the  vessel  being  equal : and  the  cause  of 
this  remarkable  circumstance  is  ascribed  to  the  excess  of 
the  pressure  downwards  above  the  pressure  upwards, 
within  the  tube,  being  greater  than  it  is  at  equal  depths 
of  water  when  no  tube  is  employed.  Thus,  a lamina  of 
water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  is  pressed  downwards  by 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  that  of  the 
column  of  water  above  it,  and  upwards  by  the  equal 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube, 
diminished  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the 
tube ; therefore  the  resulting  pressure  on  that  lamina 
downwards  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a column  of  w ater 
whose  height  is  equal  to  the  entire  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  vessel.  All  the  fluid  in  the  tube  descends  with  the 
same  velocity;  whereas,  with  a simple  orifice  at  the  bot- 
tom, each  lamina  of  water  in  the  vessel  descends  with 
a velocity  depending  merely  on  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  fluid  above  it : the  sides  also  of  the  tube  prevent  the 
lateral  particles  of  water  from  converging  towards  the 
orifice,  by  which  the  discharge  of  the  fluid  through  a 
simple  orifice  is  diminished. 

In  the  department  of  pure  mathematics  Dr.  Young  con- 
tributed a paper  containing  a demonstration  of  the  rule  for 
the  quadrature  of  simple  curves  by  infinite  series;  and 
one  on  the  extraction  of  roots  in  general : this  is  printed  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  ‘Transactions;’  and  in  the  same 
volume  there  is  a paper  by  him  containing  a collection  of 
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Mittait  Gaelic  poems.  An  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Young: 
on  the  ‘Origin  and  Theory  of  the  Gothic  Arch’  is  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume.  In  this  paper  the  writer  offers 
an  opinion  that  the  Gothic  architects  were  induced  to  em- 
ploy pointed  arches  in  their  buildings  from  a knowledge 
of  their  mathematical  properties  : from  an  investigation  of 
their  strength,  on  scientific  principles  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  a pointed  arch  whose  radius  of  curvature 
is  equal  to  the  span,  or  the  distance  between  the  support- 
ing pillars,  is  the  weakest  of  the  kind,  and  also  that  the 
strength  increases  as  the  radius  of  the  curve  becomes, 
within  certain  limits,  either  less  or  greater  than  the  span. 
In  comparing  low  Gothic  arches  with  arches  of  a semicir- 
cular form,  he  proves  that,  when  the  radius  of  the  former 
is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  span,  the  strength  is  to 
that  of  a semicircular  arch  of  equal  span  as  10(10  to  1257 ; 
and  when  the  radius  is  two-thirds  of  the  span,  as  1000  to 
1210.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  * Transactions'  there  is 
a paper  by  Dr.  Young  containing  demonstrations  of  New- 
ton's theorems  for  the  correction  of  the  spherical  aberration 
in  the  object-lenses  of  telescopes. 

Besides  these  contributions  to  the  Academy,  Dr.  Young 
published  separately  ‘ An  Essay  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Sounds  and  Musical  Strings,’ 8 vo.,  1784.  [ASolian  Harp.] 
He  subsequently  published  a short  essay  on  the  primitive 
colours  in  solar  fight  and  one  on  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  His  last  work  was  that  which  he  entitled 
• Principles  of  Natural 'Philosophy.’  8vo.,  1800,  and  which 
contains  the  substance  of  the  lectures  which  he  had  de- 
livered at  the  University. 

YOUNG,  THOMAS!  There  are  no  trustworthy  ma- 
terials for  the  life  of  Dr.  Young,  and  for  some  years  past  it 
has  been  known  that  a biography  of  him  is  in  preparation 
by  one  who  is  liighjy  qualified  for  the  undertaking.  With 
much  regret  at  not  "being  able  to  wait  the  appearance  of 
this  account,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  is 
contained  in  the  ‘Gentleman’s  Magazine  ’ and  in  the 
read  to  the  French  Institute  by  M.  Arago.  This  latter 
production  does  not  give  any  authority  for  the  facts  which 
are  mentioned,  and  the  former  is  exceedingly  meagre  : so 
that  we  are  obliged  to  warn  our  reader*  that  the  present 
article  can  only  he  of  temporary  use. 

Thomas  Young  was  bom  at  Milverton  in  Somersetshire, 
June  13, 1773:  his  parents  were  of  the  Quaker  persuasion. 
He  received  his  first  education  at  a dame-school  at  Mine- 
head,  where  he  resided  with  his  mother’s  father,  Mr. 
Robert  Davies.  It  is  said  that  he  could  read  tolerably  at 
the  age  of  two  years,  and  that  his  early  memory  was  ex- 
traordinary, As  six  he  was  placed  with  a schoolmaster  at 
Bristol,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  the  access  which  he 
gained  to  the  instruments  of  a surveyor  of  his  acquaintance 
seems  to  have  decided  his  vocation:  he  applied  himself 
immediately  to  mathematics.  From  nine  to  fourteen  he 
was  with  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Compton  in  Devonshire.  M. 
Arago  says  that  during  this  period  he  learnt,  besides  Greek 
and  Latin,  also  French,  Italian,  Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Arabic, 
the  two  former  of  the  last  five  to  find  out  the  contents  of  some 
hooks  in  the  possession  of  a schoolfellow,  the  third  to  read 
the  Bible  in  the  original,  the  two  last  to  decide  for  him- 
self a question  raised  in  casual  conversation  as  to  whether 
the  Oriental  languages  presented  differences  as  decided  as 
the  European.  Young’s  early  acquirements  arc  known  to 
have  been  extraordinary,  and  his  talent  for  languages 
unusual ; but  it  is  hardly  safe  to  attribute  his  learning  any 
one  particular  language  to  a conversation  which  probably, 
if  it  ever  happened  at  all,  was  the  consequence  of  his 
thoughts  having  dwelt  on  the  subject,  and  not  the  cause. 
Moreover  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  a boy  of  talent  are  very  apt  to  exaggerate  his  early 
acquirements,  particularly  if  he  afterwards  becomes  a dis- 
tinguished man. 

At  this  time  he  was  also  much  given  to  botany,  and  de- 
termined to  make  himself  a microscope  for  the  examina- 
tion of  plants.  The  algebraical  formulae  which  he  met 
with  had  fluxional  symbols,  which  arrested  his  progress : 
he  accordingly  set  hnnself  to  study  fluxions,  that  lie  might 
get  the  knowledge  necessary  to  understand  and  construct 
n microscope  to  go  on  with  his  botanical  pursuits.  His 
close  attention  to  these  and  other  things  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  him  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ; symptoms  of  con- 
sumption appeared,  which  however  were  happily  overcome 
by  early  attention. 

Among  the  English,  says  M.  Arago,  it  ia  rarely  that  a 


man  of  fortune,  when  he  takes  a private  tutor  for  his  son, 
omits  to  find  him  as  a camarade  tTftud*  some  youth  of  his 
own  age  who  is  particularly  successful  in  his  studies.  We 
were  not,  we  confess,  aware  of  this  nearly  universal  usage. 
Young  was  admitted  on  this  plan  into  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  of  Herefordshire,  as  companion  to  his  son,  and 
the  private  tutor  of  both  was  Mr.  John  Hodgkin,  who 
afterwards  published  the  * Calligraphia  Gneia,’  dedicated 
to  Young  himself  (17991,  who  suggested  the  work  and 
furnished  the  writing.  Mr.  Hodgkin  says  that  Youngs 
skill  in  the  formation  of  the  Greek  letters  was  unsurpassed. 
On  the  day  of  Young’s  arrival  at  his  destination,  he  was 
desired  to  copy  tome  sentences  as  a specimen  of  his  hand- 
writing. Somewhat  scandalized  at  being  put  to  such  n 
test,  he  begged  to  retire  into  another  room.  The  length 
of  his  absence  excited  some  remark;  hut  on  his  return 
he  presented  the  sentences  required,  not  only  beautifully 
written,  but  translated  into  nine  different  languages. 

At  this  time  he  drew  up  a synopsis  of  the  various  phi- 
losophical systems  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  original  autho- 
rities, according  to  his  friends.  M.  Arago  speaks  of  this 
writing  m still  in  existence,  and  states  that  during  its 
preparation  Young’s  mind  was  gradually  prepared  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  sect  in 
which  he  was  brought  up,  which  took  place  some  years 
afterwards.  During  journeys  to  London,  also  made  aland 
this  time  with  the  family  in  which  he  lived.  Young  became 
acquainted  with,  and  was  taught  chemistry  by,  T)r.  Bryan 
Higgins.  [Atomic  Theory,  p.  39.1  M.  Ara^o  stops  for 
a moment  to  advocate  the  claims  of  Dr.  Higgins  to  some 
material  portion  of  the  discovery  of  the  atomic  theory' : to 
us  the  place  of  the  allusion  seems  unfortunate  ; for  surely 
the  presumption  is  strong  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  give 
but  a tolerable  hint  on  the  subject,  Young  would  have 
found  the  rest. 

His  maternal  uncle,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  now  presented  him 
to  Burke,  Wvndham,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The 
latter,  then  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  offered  him  the  post 
of  assistant-secretary  : the  two  former  advised  him  to  go 
to  Cambridge.  He  would  have  done  well  to  have  followed 
their  advice  : the  great  drawback  upon  his  scientific*  exer- 
tions was  the  want  of  a sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
All  who  can  appreciate  the  truly  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  he  got  on  with  what  he  had  of  those  sciences,  regret 
that  a person  so  eminently  qualified  to  extend  both  their 
power  and  their  use  should  not  have  made  himself  tho- 
roughly master  of  them  in  his  youth.  He  derided  for  the 
profession  of  medicine,  and  studied  necessarily  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Gottingen,  at  which  last  place  he  took  a 
doctor's  degree  in  1795.  He  had  been  in  the  previous 
ear  elected  to  the  Royal  Society,  to  which,  again  a year 
efore,  he  had  sent  the  first  of  his  well-known  papers  on 
the  theory*  of  vision. 

As  soon  as  Young  had  received  his  doctor’*  degree,  he 
settled  in  London  as  a physician,  and  continued  to  practise 
till  his  death,*  which  took  place  May  10,  1820.  Our  au- 
thorities here  begin  to  cease  giving  dates,  and  our  only 

filan  is  to  mention  the  several  prominent  circumstances  of 
lis  remaining  life  in  order. 

As  a professional  man,  Young  was  not  successful.  His 
knowledge,  and  his  power  of  tracing  consequences,  made 
him,  it  is  said,  an  undecided  and  wavering  practitioner.  He 
had  a keen  perception  that  the  practice  of  medicine  was  a 
lottery',  and  his  idea  of  the  advantage  of  skill,  as  avowed  in 
his  lectures  at  St  .George's  Hospital.wnsthat  it  resembled  the 
advantage  of  a larger  number  of  tickets  in  the  lottery*  over  a 
smaller : the  holder  of  ten  has  abetter  chance  of  a prize  than 
the  holder  of  five.  Such  doctrine  is  not  that  which  students 
of  medicine  like  to  hear,  and  his  courses  were  accordingly 
not  well  attended : indeed  it  ha*  been  said  that  they*  were 
above  the  students’  comprehension.  As  a lecturer  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  it  is  also  said  that  he  was  not  successful 
in  drawing  audiences.  With  the  effect  of  these  and  other 
disappointments  was  combined  the  feeling  that  his  powers 
and  successes  were  not  properly  appreciated,  as  was  for 
a King  time  most  truly  the  case.  On  these  points  however 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  ivhat  may  be  in  great 
part  the  comment  merely  of  M.  Arago. 

In  1818  Young  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Board  of 

* M.  Arago  makes  mm*  itroug  remark*  n|>oa  kt*  remain*  not  hring  iu- 
ti-rred  In  Wntminster  Abbey,  mi«I  *«)»  they  »t*hr  rarrinl  to  Fanrhoruueh. 

The  ■ ( VirtVm«n'»  MagMine  * aTn*  trai  they  liu  In  the  cloister*  of  Wr-Mnitn- 
»trr  Abbey.  He  ku  a monument  ia  Weatw  under  Abbey,  bat  Ire  ww  not 
buried  Uiare. 
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Longitude,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  that  body  he  became 
Hole  conductor  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.  As  the  cha- 
racter of  that  work  had  sensibly  declined,  and  Young;  him- 
self, whose  knowledge  of  practical  astronomy  was  not  as 
deep  as  that  of  other  subjects,  took  no  steps  to  restore  it, 
he  was  exposed  not  only  to  the  strong  but  sober  remon- 
strances of  the  calmer  friehds  of  astronomy,  but  also  to 
the  attacks  of  others  who  were  less  inclined  to  pay  proper 
respect  to  his  acquirements  and  true  genius,  and  to  whom 
it  was  fame  to  measure  themselves  with  Voting  on  any 
question  of  argument.  The  general  public  hardly  knew 
nt  the  time  how  distinguished  a benefactor  of  human 
knowledge  was  thus  treated  : it  is  now  only  to  be  wished 
that  the  course  he  took  had  been  as  defensible  as  the 
mode  in  which  some  of  the  objections  were  made  was  re- 
prehensible. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  an  account  of  Young's 
multifarious  labours,  many  of  which  are  yet  as  it  were  rub 
jtulice.  Not  a year  passes  in  which  something  newly 
brought  to  notice  does  not  require  the  examination  of  hit 
writings : it  is  frequently  found  that  his  hints  are  far  from 
being  exhausted.  The  points  which  should  be  most  pro- 
minent in  a general  recapitulation,  are  the  amount  and 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
he  could  make  a small  amount  of  mathematics  go  farther 
than  anybody  else,  his  discoveries  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics,’his  theory  of  vision,  his  subversion  of  the  New- 
tonian doctrine  of  light,  and  substitution  of  the  undulatory 
hypothesis  in  its  place.  With  regard  to  the  hieroglyphics, 
see  Champoi.uon  and  Hieroglyphic*. 

The  great  change  made  in  the  foundation  of  optical 
science  [Undulatory  Theory]  by  Young  rested  on  the 
superior  probability  which  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  tin- 
dulatory  over  the  enianatory  theory  by  his  doctrine  of  in- 
terferences. His  views  are  now  generally  adopted,  and 
have  been  much  enlarged. 

Young's  writings  are  numerous,  and  we  have  no  means 
of  presenting  an  authentic  list.  The  * Lectures  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy’  (1807,  2 vols.  4to.;  are  the  best  known. 
This  work  contalnfl  an  immense  quantity  of  research,  with 
the  mind  of  Young  imprinted  on  every  part  of  it.  The 
second  volume  contains  a catalogue  of  writings  on  the 
different  subjects  of  the  first,  which  is  bibliographical iy 
very  valuable  ; and  there  is  evidence  enough  that  Young 
hail  read  a lurge  number  of  the  works  there  set  down. 

Our  feeling  in  this  article  is,  that,  not  being  able  (from 
wnnt  of  materials)  to  make  it  in  the  least  resemble  what 
it  ought  to  be,  the  le«  we  arid  to  the  meagre  sketch  above 
given  the  better.  Young’s  lame  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  names  of  the  subjects  whioh  can  be  placed  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  To  enumerate  every  point  on  which  he 
thought  and  wrote  aiul  gave  new  views,  would  be  some- 
thing like  going  through  the  headings  of  ail  the  sciences 
and  many  hmnehes  ol  literature.  To  the  world  at  large 
the  hieroglyphics  and  the  discoveries  in  light  must  always 
be  the  first  things  which  suggest  Ihemselves  when  his 
name  is  mentioned : hut  among  philosophers  he  will 
always  be  held  to  be,  as  M.  Arago  styles  him,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  whom  England  lias  to  boast  in  moderu  times. 

YPHES  ( Ypcni),  a considerable  and  strongly  fortified 
town  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Heighten,  is  situated  in  50*  50'  N.  lat.  and  2°  53'  E.  long. 
It  ia  in  a very  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Y pcrle  and  on  a canal,  by  means  of  whioh,  though  an  ini  And 
town,  it  has  a communication  with  Bruges,  O-stcnd,  Nieu- 
port,  and  the  sea.  The  situation  is  unhealthy  in  con- 
sequence of  the  marshes  which  surround  it.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  it  was  celebrated  for  its  woollen  manufac- 
tures, which  employed  numerous  looms,  and  its  popu- 
lation was  very  large.  At  present  its  manufactures 
arc  lace,  linen,  serge  and  other  woollen  articles,  cotton, 
thread,  and  silk  : it  is  however  a flourishing  town,  and  lias 
15,000  inhabitants;  and  has  also  many  tanneries,  dycing- 
houscs,  bleaching-ground*,  and  soap  manufactories.  The 
town  ia  well  built,  and  has  an  exchange,  a royal  college 
with  four  professors,  a Ucguinage,  four  hospitals,  a cathe- 
dra], ami  four  parish  churches.  Tlie  principal  buildings 
are — 1,  the  Cloth-hall,  or  town-house,  a Gothic  ediflee  of 
extraordinary  «i/.e,  with  a tower  in  the  centre:  it  was 
begun  in  1342 ; near  it  is — 2.  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  a large  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  not  re- 
markable lor  the  beauty  of  the  architecture.  It  contains  a 
carved  pulpit,  and  a picture,  divided  into  compartments. 


which  represents  the  Fall  of  Man.  It  is  a very  old  pic- 
ture, and  attributed  to  Van  Eyck,  but  this  seems  doubtful. 
A flat  stone  in  the  cathedral  covers  the  grave  of  Cornelius 
Jansen,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Jan*enists,  who  was 
bishop  of  Ypres  in  1038. 

v Hassid,  Jiandbuch  ; Handbook  of  Holland , Belgium , 
&c  ; iStein,  Geo  graph."  Lexicon.) 

YRIARTE,  JUAN  DE,  was  bom  at  Orotava,  in  the 
island  of  Tenerifle,  on  the  15th  of  December.  1708.  His 
father  was  a native  of  Navarre,  and  held  a commission  in 
the  troops  stationed  in  the  Canaries.  His  mother  was  it 
native  of  OrotavA.  Juan  was  the  first-bom  of  a family  of 
five  sons  and  three  d aught  ere. 

When  Juan  had  baiely  completed  his  eleventh  year, 
his  father,  who  entertained  a high  opinion  of  French 
seminaries,  sent  him  to  France,  under  the  charge  of 
Pedro  de  HeJy,  French  consul  in  the  Canaries,  who 
was  returning  to  his  native  country.  He  sailed  fiorn 
Orotava  on  the  18th  of  December,  1713,  and  did 
not  return  to  the  Canaries  till  1721.  The  year  1714 
was  spent  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of 
Paris;  in  A|>ri),  1715,  Hely  transferred  his  residence  to 
Rouen,  whither  his  ward  accompanied  him.  At  what 
time  Yriarte  returned  to  Paris  does  not  clearly  appear,  but 
he  spent  eight  years  in  the  college  of  Louis  lu  Grand, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  acquirements  in  the 
classical  language*  and  in  (lie  mathematics.  Before  re- 
turning to  Tenerifle  he  visited  London,  apparently  with  a 
view  to  make  himself  master  of  the  English  language. 
His  stay  there  was  short : the  intelligence  of  his  father  s 
declining  health  precipitated  his  departure. 

On  his  arrival  at  Orotava,  some  time  in  1724,  he  found 
his  lather  already  dead.  It  had  been  Ins  wish  that  Juan 
should  proceed  from  the  Canaries  to  Spain,  and  study 
law  in  some  of  the  Spanish  universities.  The  young 
man  remained  some  months  at  Orotava,  seemingly  irre- 
solute to  follow'  out  the  career  designed  for  him  by  his 
father,  and  during  this  time  he  was  busy  extending 
the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  acquired  during 
his  short  residence  in  London.  At  fast  lie  resolved  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  deceased  parent,  and  sailed 
for  Spain  about  the  end  of  1724. 

The  reputation  of  the  royal  library  induced  him  to  visit 
Madrid,  and  the  facilities  afforded  him  by  that  institution 
for  indulging  his  passion  lor  reading  detained  him  longer 
iu  that  capital  than  he  intended.  The  frequency  of  nis 
visits  and  the  class  of  works  he  used  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  principal  librarian,  Don  Juandc  Ferraras,  and  of  the 
king's  confebsor.  Father  Guillermo  Clarke, w ho  was  director 
of  the  royal  printing-office.  The  terms  in  which  these 
officials  spoke  of  the  acquirements  of  the  young  stranger 
induced  the  Duke  de  Bejar  to  engage  Yriarte  ns  tutor  for 
his  son.  Yriarte  succeeded  to  well  iu  this  charge  that  he 
was  successively  engaged  to  give  lessons  to  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Alba  and  to  the  Infante  Dum  Manuel  of  Portugal, 
who  visited  Madrid  about  that  time.  Ilia  leisure  hours 
were  spent  in  the  Royal  Library,  in  which  his  first  patrons 
at  length  procured  him  &n  appointment.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  1729,  Yriarte  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  royal 
pnuting-office ; and  on  the  4th  of  January,  1732,  a libra- 
rian in  the  royal  library. 

His  extensive  knowledge  of  languages  and  his  passionate 
love  of  books  alike  qualified  him  for  filling  the  latter  past. 
During  the  thirty-nine  years  that  he  continued  librarian  he 
added  two  thousand  manuscripts  and  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  printed  volumes  to  th«  collection.  In  1729  he 
had  published  a catalogue  of  the  geographical  and  chrono- 
logical works  contained  in  the  library ; in  1730,  a catalogue 
of  the  mathematical  works.  In  1769  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  a catalogue  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  the  royal 
library,  illustrated  with  notes,  indices,  and  anecdotes.  A 
second  volume  waa  promised, but  never  appeared. 

The  linguistic  attainments  of  the  librarian  were  fre- 
quently put  in  request  by  the  government  officers,  and  so  valu- 
able were  they  found,  that  on  the  21st  of  February,  1740,  he 
was  appointed  official  translator  to  the  principal  secretary’  of 
state.  The  secrecy  observed  in  a ministerial  cabinet  renders 
it  impossible  to  learn  with  certainty  the  exact  qualifications 
he  showed  himself  to  be  possessed  of  for  this  office  ; but 
dining  the  whole  twenty-nine  years  that  he  continued  to 
till  it,  he  enjoyed  a high  reputation  among  Spanish  states- 
men for  method,  punctuality,  and  severe  integrity. 

The  laborious  duties  of  the  librarian  and  official  irons- 
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lator  did  not  occupy  the  whole  time  of  Yriarte.  In  1743 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  con- 
tinued till  his  death  to  take  au  active  part  in  its  labours. 
The  chief  labour  of  devising  an  improved  system  of  ortho- 
graphy, punctuation,  and  accentuation  for  the  Spanish 
language  fell  upon  Yriarte  : he  was  ordered  by  the  king  to 
compile  a Spanish  Latin  Dictionary,  in  which  however  he 
proceeded  no  ftirther  than  the  letter  A ; and  he  published 
a Latin  grammar  in  Castilian  verse.  He  had  also  a hand 
in  revising  and  improving  the  ‘Ilispnnia  Nova’ of  Nicolas 
Antonio,  and  the  ‘Biblioteca  Arabico-Hispana  Escuria- 
lense’  of  Caairi,  and  was  of  material  assistance  to  Abreu 
in  his  ‘Coleccion  de  Tratados  de  Pax  d'Esnana.’ 

Yriarte  composed  elegantly  in  verse.  Doth  in  Spanish 
nnd  I .at  in.  A collection  of  Spanish  proverbs  rendered 
into  Latin  verse,  of  epigrams  in  LAtin.  of  translations  from 
Martial,  and  of  occasional  verses  both  in  Latin  and  Spanish, 
was  published  by  subscription  after  his  death. 

Juan  Yriarte  died  at  Madrid,  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
1771,  in  the  Rixtv-ninth  year  of  his  age.  In  addition  to 
the  works  already  mentioned,  he  left  in  MS.  * Historia  de 
las  lslas  de  Canaria,’  and  ' PalfografiA  Griega.'  He  also 
contributed  largely  to  the  1 Diario  de  los  Litcratos  de 
Esnana.’ 

Three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Yriarte,  nephews  of  Don 
Juan,  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  public  service, 
nnd  in  the  literature  of  their  country,  but  the  materials 
for  their  biography  are  very  scanty.  We  have  l>een  un- 
able to  ascertain  even  the  baptismal  name  of  their  father, 
but  as  they  appear  to  have  been  all  born  in  Teneriffe,  it  is 
probable  that  their  parents  were  settled  there,  and  that  the 
prosperous  fortunes  of  Juan  dc  Yriarte  induced  his  nephews 
to  Iry  their  fortune  in  the  mother-country. 

Bkpnardo,  the  eldest,  appears  to  have  been  bom  about 
173-4.  He  rose  to  be  a member  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  was  created  a knight 
of  the  order  of  Charles  III.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  nominated  its 
patron  by  Charles  IV.  in  March,  1702.  When  the  French 
took  possession  of  Spain  in  1808,  Bernardo  Yriarte  was 
appointed  a Councillor  of  State  by  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
On  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  Yriarte  fled  to  France, 
and  died  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1814. 

Domingo,  the  second  brother,  was  horn  in  1740,  and 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  at  an  early  age.  Alter 
a prolonged  residence,  first  at  Vienna,  and  then  at  Paris, 
as.  secretary  to  the  embassy  and  charge  d'affaires,  he  was 
sent  ns  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  king  and  republic 
of  Poland.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  1795,  he  signed,  along 
with  BarthMemy,  the  peace  concluded  at  Bale  between 
Ihe  king  of  Spain  and  the  Frencli  republic.  Returning 
thence  to  Spain  in  bad  health,  he  died  at  Girona,  on  the 
22nd  of  November  of  the  same  year,  just  alter  he  had 
been  appointed  ambassador  to  France. 

Tomas,  the  youngest,  but  most  distinguished  of  the 
brothers,  was  bom  about  1730.  Under  the  direction  of 
his  uncle  Juan  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  antient  and 
modem  languages,  and  was  appointed  chief  archivist  in 
the  office  of  the  principal  secretary  of  state.  This  ap- 
pointment left  him  ample  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  and 
the  approbation  which  his  first  essays  met  with  procured 
for  him  the  editorship  of  the  * Madrid  Mercury.’  This 
journal,  which  was  previously  little  more  than  a translation 
of  the  • Hague  Gazette,’  became  in  his  hands  a useful  and 
a muring  publication. 

In  1769  a new  theatre  was  opened  in  Madrid  ; and  in 
the  course  of  that  and  the  three  succeeding  years  a 
number  of  translations  from  the  French  drama  by  Yriarte 
were  performed  on  its  boards  with  considerable  success. 
In  1778  an  original  comedy  by  Yriarte,  * El  Senorito 
mimatlo’  (the  Spoiled  Child},  was  favourably  received  by 
the  Madrid  public.  In  1779  a poem  in  five  books,  entitled 

* Iji  Musica,  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Yriarte  : it  is  upon 
this  work  and  nts  fables  that  his  reputation  is  most  likely 
to  rest.  ‘ La  Musica’  has  run  through  five  editions,  nnd 
has  been  translated  into  most  European  languages.  In 
1781  he  was  a competitor  for  the  prize  awarded  to  the 
best  Idvl  by  the  S]>nnish  Academy,  but  the  poem  of  Juan 
Melendez  Valdes  was  preferred.  Yriarte  vented  his  spleen 
in  a severe  criticism  ot‘  his  rival's  work  in  the  * Mercury.’ 

* FahulHS  Literarias  ’ was  published  in  1782.  Of  these 
fables  Boutenveck  remarks  that  their  style  is  pure,  and 
their  versification  elegant,  and  that,  they  are  characterised 
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by  a graceful  naivete  that  reminds  the  reader  of  Fontaine, 
but  without  conveying  any  suspicion  of  imitation.  In 
addition  to  these  works  Yriarte  published  epistles  in  verse, 
sonnets,  critical  miscellanies,  a translation  in  verse  of  the 
four  first  hooks  of  the  ‘ dEneid,’  nnd  of  Horace's  ‘Art  of 
Poetry.’  He  published  a collection  of  his  works  in  1782, 
and  an  enlarged  edition  in  1787.  His  taste  for  French 
literature,  or  some  other  cause,  occasioned  suspicions  of 
his  orthodoxy ; in  1786  he  was  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion by  the  Inquisition,  and  his  replies  were  so  little  satis- 
factory, that  he  was  laid  under  a quas t arrest — confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Ultimately  he  was  allowed 
to  do  penance  privately, and  was  absolved.  He  did  not  long 
survive  : he  was  attacked  by  epilepsy,  and  died  of  an  in- 
flammatory attack  in  1690  or  1691. 

A painter  of  the  name  of  Yriarte,  who  was  born  in 
Biscay,  1635,  and  who  died  at  Seville  in  16S5,  was  con- 
sidered the  best  landscape-painter  of  liis  age. 

Francisco  DiSOO  de  Ainsay  Yriarte,  a native  of 
Hnesca,  published,  in  1612,  4 Translation  de  las  Reliquias 
de  San  Orencio,  Obispo  de  Aux  and  in  1619, 4 Fundacion, 
Eccelencias,  Grandezas,  &c.,  dc  la  antiquiaima  Ciudad  de 
Huescn.’  Antonio  mentions  that  he  was  master  of  the 
grammar-school  of  Huesca,  and  died  young,  but  without 
mentioning  the  year  of  his  death. 

(Noticia  dr  la  / \da  y IMeratura  dr  Don  Juan  de  Vriartr, 
prefixed  to  the  collection  of  his  works  published  at 
Si  ad  rid  in  1774;  the  Prefacet  to  the  ('•Alerted  Wnrkt  of 
Tomas  de  Yriarte,  published  at  Madrid  in  1787 ; Antonio, 
Bibliotheca  de  IHspama  Nova ; BiogmpJtie  Unirertelle. 
Pignatelli  published  a eulogistic  Narrative,  and  July  a 
notice  of  the  Life  of  Tomas  dc  Yriarte,  in  the  Repertoire  de 
LiUirai<trrt  neither  of  which  we  have  seen.) 

YRIEIX,  ST.  [Virnnk,  Haute.  1 

YSSKNGKAUX.  [Jamrb,  Haute.] 

YSTAD.  [Sweden. 1 

YTTRIA.  [Yttrium.] 

YTTRIUM,  a peculiar  metal  discovered  in  the  stale  of 
oxide,  or  earth,  and  named  yttria  ; it  was  found  by  Ga- 
dolin,  in  1794,  in  a mineral  from  Y’tterby  in  Roslagcn, 
Sweden ; this  was  at  first  called  ytterbite,  and  afterwards 
gadolinite , by  which  name  it  is  now  generally  known. 

The  metal  was  separated  by  Woehler  from  the  chloride  ; 
the  decomposition  is  attended’  with  a very  vivid  disengage- 
ment of  light  and  heat.  When  the  mass  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  is  put  into  water,  the  yttrium  separates  in 
small  brilliant  scales,  having  a perfect  metallic  lustre ; 
after  being  washed  and  dried,  it  is  a brilliant  blackish  grey 
powder,  composed  of  small  metallic  scales.  This  crystalline 
aspect  and  metallic  lustre  serve  to  distinguish  it  perfectly 
from  aluminium  and  glucinium  : when  burnished  it  also 
assumes  a much  deeper  metallic  colour  than  aluminium.  It 
does  not  oxidize  either  by  the  action  of  air  or  water,  at 
common  temperatures ; but  when  heated  to  redness  in  the 
air,  it  takes  fire,  burns  with  much  splendour,  and  is  con- 
verted into  yttria.  Yttrium  dissolves  in  diluted  acids, 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen ; when  immersed  into  a 
solution  of  potash,  it  decomposes  water,  and  oxidizes, 
though  not  with  rapidity. 

Wc  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  minerals  which  con- 
tain yttrium,  or  rather  its  oxide,  yttria. 

Gadoiinite. — Occurs  crystalline  and  massive.  Primary 
form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  imperfect,  so 
that  its  direction  has  not  been  ascertained.  Fracture  flat, 
conchoidal,  sometimes  splintery.  Hardness  6*5  to  7‘0. 
Colour  greenish  black,  very  dark.  Streak  greenish  grey. 
Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  Opaque,  translucent 
on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  4-238. 

Afasstre  Variety. — Amorphous,  structure  compact. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  if  not  cautiously 
heated,  nnd  does  not  melt  except  in  small  splinters.  If 
heated  with  precaution  on  charcoal,  it  incandesces  at  once, 
nnd  its  colour  becomes  paler.  In  nitric  acid  it  loses  its 
colour,  nnd  gelatinizes. 

Gadoiinite  is  found  at  Ytterby  near  Stockholm,  and  at 
other  places  in  Sweden,  and  also  in  Greenland. 

This  mineral  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed,  and  with 
somewhat  varying  results:  thus,  it  was  examined  by  Eke- 
berg,  Klaproth,  and  Vauqiielin,  without  the  detection  of 
oxide  of  cerium,  which  was  found  by  Berzelius,  who  gives 
the  following  ns  the  composition  of  the  mineral  from 
Broddbo  ; — Silica,  24’16;  Yttria,  45"93 ; oxide  of  cerium, 
16-90;  oxide  of  iron,  11*34;  moisture,  0-60. 
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In  a specimen  from  Kararfvet,  Berzelius  found  2 per 
cent,  of  glucina,  and  rather  more  than  3 per  cent,  of  lime. 

The  following  analyses,  by  ( 1 > Mr.  Connell,  (2)  Drs. 
Thomson  and  Steele,  (3)  Mr/ Richardson,  exhibit  a much 
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Seheercr  has  more  lately  detected  475  per  cent,  of  oxide 
of  lanthanium  in  the  gadolinite  from  Hittcrdn. 

Phosphide  of  Yttria, — Tankelite. — Occur*  crystallized 
and  massive  Primary  form  a square  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  of  the  primary  crystal.  Frac- 
ture uneven,  splintery'.  Hardness  4-5  to  5.  Colour  yel- 
lowish brown.  Streak  pale  brown.  Lustre  resinous. 
Opaque.  Translucent,  in  thin  splinters.  Specific  gravity 
4*567.  Acids  do  not  act  upon  this  mineral.  Before  the 
blowpipe  infusible  per  se  on  charcoal.  With  borax  dis- 
solves slowly  into  a colourless  glass.  It  yields  no  water 
when  heated.  Found  in  Norway.  Analysis  by  Berze- 
lius : — Phosphoric  acid,  33*49 ; Yttria,  02*58 ; Di-phosphate 
of  iron,  3*03. 

Yttrocerite. — Occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Primary 
form  the  cube.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness,  scratches 
fluor-spar,  and  is  scratched  by  quartz.  Colour  violet  blue, 
greyish  blue,  greyish  red,  and  greyish  white.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  3 447. 

Massine  f a Structure  granular,  compact.  Before 
the  blowpipe  infusible,  but  loses  its  colour  and  becomes 
white.  Acted  upon  by  acids  and  the  solution  gives  a 
precipitate  soluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Found  at 
Finbo  and  Broddbo  in  Sweden.  Analysis  by  Berzelius — 
Fluoric  acid,  2545;  Yttria,  H ID;  Oxide  of  cerium,  1G*45; 
Lime,  50  00. 

Columbate  of  Yttria,  rFsaausoNlTB.] 

Titaniate  of  Yttria,  <$c.  [Polymignitk.] 
Yttrocolumbite  ; Yttrotantalite. ; Yellow  Ytlrocohnn - 
bite  .'—No  trace  of  crystallization.  It  is  found  between  fel- 
spar in  the  state  of  lamella',  sometimes  in  grains  not  exceed- 
ing the  size  of  a peppercorn.  The  longitudinal  fracture  of 
the  lamellm  is  foliated,  the  cross-fracture  fine-grained. 

Lustre  resinous  on  the  surface,  vitreous  in  the  fracture. 
Colour  yellowish  brown,  accidentally  with  green  spots  or 
stripes.  Streak  white.  Opaque.  Scratches  glass  with 
difficulty,  hut  is  very  distinctly  scratched  by  it.  Specific 
gravity  ’5-882. 

Dark  Yttrurolumbite  occurs  with  the  preceding,  com- 
monly in  thin  lamina',  seldom  in  grains.  Fracture  con- 
choidal  in  one  direction,  fine-grained  in  another.  Lustre 
intermediate  between  vitreous  and  resinous  Colour 
brownish  black.  Streak  white.  Very  small  fragments  are 
translucent,  almost  colourless,  sometimes  a little  yellowish. 
Hardness  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding. 

Illack  Yttrocolumbite : — Indistinct  traces  of  crystalliza- 
tion. Fracture  lamellar  in  one  direction,  coarse  granular 
in  another.  Disseminated,  seldom  the  size  of  a hazel-nut. 
Lustre  imperfect  metallic.  Opaque.  Colour  black.  Streak 
grey.  Brittle.  Scratches  glass.  Specific  gravity  5*395. 
(Hnidinger,  Mineralogy,  vol.  iii..  p.  173.) 

Analysis  of  the  above  by  Berzelius: — 


Having  described  the  properties  of  yttrium  and  the 
minerals  from  which  it  is  obtained,  we  shall  briefly  state 
the  nature  of  some  of  its  compounds. 

Oxide  of  Yttrium  ; Yttria. — This  compound,  usually 
clashed  among  the  earths,  is  the  only  known  compound  of 
the  elements  of  which  it  consists;  and  it  exists  a* such 
combined  with  other  earths  and  acids  in  the  minerals  above 
described.  'Hie  properties  of  yttria  are,— that  it  is  colour- 
less, insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  infusible : it  is  heavier 
than  barytes,  its  specific  gravity  being  4 842;  it  is  per- 
fectly insoluble  in  the  caustic  alkalis,  but  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates. and  especially  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dissolve  it. 
and  it  is  precipitated  from  solution  by  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  It  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours. 

It  appears  to  consist  of — 


One  equivalent  of  oxygen 
One  equivalent  of  yttrium 
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Equivalent  . . 40 

It  is  the  only  oxide  of  yttrium  known. 

Chloride  of  Yttrium  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  chlorine 
gas  over  n mixture  of  yttria  and  charcoal,  heated  to  redness 
in  a porcelain  tube.  It  has  the  form  of  white  brilliant 
needles,  which  easily  melt  into  a crystalline  mass.  It  is 
volatile,  dissolves  in  water  with  the  extrication  of  much 
heat,  and  speedily  deliquesces  in  the  air.  When  yttrium 
is  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  burns,  and  the  result  is  also 
chloride  of  yttrium. 

Sulphuret  of  Yttrium  is  formed  when  the  metal  is 
heated  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur  ; the  resulting  compound 
is  of  a grey  colour,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  decom- 
posed by  acids  with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 

gas. 

Phoxphuret  of  Yttrium  is  obtained  when  the  metal  is 
heated  in  the  vapour  of  phosphorus;  combustion  ensues, 
and  the  compound  formed  is  of  a greyish  black  colour, 
which,  when  put  into  water,  gives  out  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Yttria  and  Acids  combine  to  form  salts  of  yttria. 
Sulphate  of  Yttria  crystallizes  readily.  The  crystals  arc 
colourless  ; they  dissolve  with  remarkable  slowness  in  water, 
w hich  is  however  capable  of  taking  up  about  l-30:h  of  its 
weight.  When  strongly  heated,  sulphate  of  yttria  is  de- 
composed, the  whole  of  the  aeid  being  expelled. 

Nitrate  of  Yttria  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  a solution  of  the  salt ; the  crystals  are  colourless 
and  extremely  deliquescent.  I 

Carbonate  qf  Yttria  is  a white  flock)*  precipitate,  which 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

The  properties  of  the  salts  of  yttria  are, — that  their  taste 
is  astringent  and  sweet ; their  density  is  greater  than 
that  of  most  earthy  salts,  and,  unlike  most  salts  of  this 
kind,  they  are  precipitated  by  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium ; potash  produces  a white  precipitate  in  them,  which 
an  excess  does  not  rcdissolve;  but  the  carbonated  alkalis, 
and  especially  that  of  ammonia,  rcdissolve  the  precipitate 
at  first  formed,  when  added  in  considerable  excess. 

YUCATA'N  is  a republic  in  America,  situated  on  the 
Mexican  isthmus,  and  extending  nearly  over  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  of  the  same  name.  It  lies  between  17"  and 
22"  N.  lat.,  and  lietween  SO"  40'  and  82"  10'  W.  long.  It 
extends  about  320  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  180 
miles  from  cast  to  west,  and  its  surface  may  be  about 
57.000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

The  peninsula  of  Yucatan  is  surrounded  on  the  west  and 
north  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  east  by  that  portion 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Gulf  of  Honduras.  The  republic  of  Yucatkn  borders  on 
the  south-east  on  the  English  settlement  of  Honduras  or 
Balize,  but  the  boundary-line  between  them  has  never 
been  defined,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  present,  an  it  runs 
through  a country*  which  is  never  visited  by  whites,  and 
perhaps  not  inhabited  by  a native  tribe.  The  same  obser- 
vation applies  to  the  southern  boundary-line  of  Yucatfm, 
where  it  borders  on  Guatemala,  the  most  northern  state 
of  Central  America.  This  line  runs  through  a country 
inhabited  by  a native  tribe,  called  the  Lacandones,  who 
avoid  all  communication  with  European  settlers,  nml 
do  not  admit  foreigners  among  them.  It  is  supposed  that 
The  above  minerals  all  occur  at  Ytterby,  and  in  the  I this  boundary-line  is  formed  partly  by  the  course  of  the 
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river  S.  Pedro,  a tributary  of  the  Lsumasinta;  but  the 
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course  of  this  river  is  very  imperfectly  known.  On  the 
south-west  of  Yucatan  are  the  Mexican  states  of  Chiapa 
ami  Tabasco,  ami  here  too  it  appears  that  the  boundary  is 
not  exactly  fixed.  It  is  partly  formed  by  the  river  Usuma- 
ainta,  but  lies  mainly  between  the  principal  branch  of  that 
river  and  its  arm  which  is  called  Palisada.  It  seems  to 
terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the 
Heights  of  St.  Gabncl  (near  82°  HX  W.  long.). 

Coast  and  Harbours.— From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
■Heights  of  St.  Gabriel  a low,  swampy,  and  wooded  shore 
extends  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  I.aguna  de  Terminus. 
Tim  laguna  is  about  CO  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and 
more  than  30  miles  wide  on  an  average.  As  it  receives 
several  large  rivers,  among  which  are  the  Rio  Palisada 
and  the  Pacaitan  or  Batcap,  its  waters  are  salt  only  in  the 
dry  season,  and  hardly  brackish  in  the  wet  season.  It 
seems  to  be  deep  enough  for  the  larger  sue  of  ships ; but 
it  is  only  navigated  by  vessels  of  from  15  to  30  tons,  which 
are  also  flat-bottomed  on  account  of  the  shoals  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Palisada,  as  the  country'  contiguous  to 
the  banks  of  that  river  alone  yields  any  article  of  com- 
merce. The  Laguna  is  separated  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  two  islands,  of  which  the  western  is  called 
Carmen  and  the  eastern  Puerto  Real.  Carmen  is  about 
24  miles  long,  and  Puerto  Real  19  miles  long,  but  their 
width  is  not  stated.  The  western  entrance  of  the  Laguna, 
between  the  mainland  and  the  western  extremity  ol 
Carmen,  constitutes  the  harbour  of  the  town  of  Laguna. 
The  anchorage  is  shoal,  but  safe,  and  easy  of  access  for 
vessels  not  drawing  more  than  12  or  13  feet  of  water. 
Nothing  is  slated  respecting  the  two  other  entrances  of 
the  lagoon,  which  arc  west  and  cast  of  Puerto  Real. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Laguna  de  Terminos 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ohampoton  the  coast  is  low, 
swampy,  and  overgrown  with  high  trees,  but  north  of  the 
river  it  is  well  defined,  several  feet  above  water-mark,  and 
is  composed  of  low  limestone  rocks.  It  runs  in  nearly  an 
unbroken  line  to  Punta  Palma : on  this  coast-line,  extend- 
ing more  than  100  miles,  there  arc  only  two  harbours,  one 
at  Campeachy  and  the  other  at  a place  called  Boccas.  The 
harbour  of  Campeachy  is  shallow,  and  vessels  which  draw 
more  than  six  feet  are  obliged  to  anchor  nearly  three  miles 
from  the  shore  : that  of  Boccas  is  only  visited  by  coasting 
vessels. 

The  western  portion  of  the  northern  coast  is  low.  It  is 
mostly  overflowed  during  the  wet  season,  and  even  in  the 
dry  season  is  partly  occupied  by  lagoons  and  swamps. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  overgrown  by  low  bushes.  This 
low  tract  extends  eighteen  miles  inland,  at  the  back  of 
the  town  of  Sisal,  so  that  a causeway  has  been  made 
across  it,  leading  from  Sisal  to  Merida,  the  capital  of 
the  republic.  The  port  of  Sisal  is  only  an  open  road- 
stead, and  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  shore.  It  would  seem  that  along  this 
coast  as  far  east  as  8 9°  W.  long,  good  anchorage  is  always 
found  at  the  distance  of  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
the  land.  At  some  distance  east  of  89®  W.  long,  the 
coast  is  lined  by  sand-hills,  which  rise  from  50  to  100  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  at  a few  places  higher.  These  hills  arc 
partly  overgrown  with  bushes.  A series  of  such  hills 
ibrms  a tongue  of  land,  which  separates  a narrow  arm 
called  Rio  Logartos  from  the  main  body  of  the  sea.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  narrow  sea  is  navigable,  nor  is  it 
stated  whether  there  is  safe  anchorage  along  this  cou.«.t 
west  of  Cape  Catoche.  In  approaching  this  cape  the  sand- 
hills disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  a low  tract  mostly 
covered  with  swamps  and  cut  up  by  small  lagoons.  But 
in  this  part  the  low  tract  is  overgrown  with  trees  rising  to 
150  feet.  The  cape  itself  is  low  and  lined  by  a succession 
of  narrow  and  low  islands,  likewise  covered  with  high  trees. 
The  distance  between  this  cape  and  Cabo  de  S.  Antonio 
in  Cuba,  where  is  the  strait  which  connects  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  nearly  150  miles. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  Cape  Catoche  to 
20“  11' N.  iat.  is  well  defined,  and  not  quite  so  low  and 
swampy.  At  some  places  there  are  sand-lulls  20  feet  high, 
which  are  here  and  there  clothed  with  stunted  bushes.  At 
oilier  places  there  is  a sandy  beach,  backed  by  level  ground 
thickly  covered  with  trees  attaining  a height  from  50  to 
100  feet.  At  20°  11'  the  shore  is  lined  for  three  miles  by 
white  pcipendicular  cliffs,  about  80  feet  high,  which  seem 
to  const.’Ude  the  termination  of  a ridge  of  high  ground 
which  traverses  the  interior.  South  of  these  c litis  are  two 


wide  and  large  inlets  called  Ascension  Bay  and  Espiritu 
Santo  Bay.  They  penetrate  12  miles  into  the  country,  and 
have  barrier-reels  across  the  greater  part  of  their  entrance. 
They  constitute  two  well -sheltered  reef-harlxmrs,  but  can 
only  be  entered  by  Vessels  drawing  from  7 to  8 feet  water. 
The  surrounding  country  is  low,  and  thickly  wooded. 
From  Santo  Espiritu  Bay  a low  unbroken  coast  extends 
southward  to  the  channel  north  of  Ambergris  Cay.  This 
Cay  lies  before  the  entrance  of  Ambergris  Bay,  ft  lagoon 
extending  about  70  miles  from  south  to  north,  with  an 
average  width  of  10  miles.  It  has  not  more  than  from 
5 to  12  feet  water  on  a soft  muddy  bottom.  The  small 
vessels  which  navigate  it  are  sheltered  on  their  voyage 
to  Balizc  by  the  numerous  reefs  which  line  this  part  ol  the 
coast  of  Yucatan,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  or  this  tract 
are  compelled  to  trade  with  the  English  settlement.  The 
shores  of  this  lagoon  are  low,  thickly  wooded  with  man- 
grove and  other  trees,  and  cut  up  by  lakes,  streamlets,  and 
rivers.  The  largest  river  is  the  Kio  Hondo,  which  consti- 
stutes  the  boundary  between  Yucat.'m  and  the  English 
settlement.  [Balizk.] 

South  of  Cape  Catoche  there  arc  several  islands.  That 
of  Mugeresis  4 miles  from  the  mainland,  5 miles  long,  and 
somewhat  more  than  half  a mile  broad.  It  rises  into  a 
hill  80  feet  high,  covered  with  trees.  Between  it  and  the 
mainland  is  good  anchorage  with  2 fathoms  water.  The 
island  of  Cancun  is  a narrow  slit)  composed  of  sand-hills, 
scarcely  half  a mile  wide,  and  about  8 miles  in  its  entire 
length,  stretching  out  like  two  sides  of  a triangle,  and  en- 
closing a lagoon  between  it  and  the  mainland,  from  which 
it  is  separated  only  by  a boat-channel.  The  island  of  Cozumel 
is  20  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  7 miles 
wide.  It  is  level,  and  covered  with  small  trees,  whose 
tops  are  about  70  feet  above  the  sea.  The  channel  between 
this  island  and  the  mainland  is  10  miles  wide  and  very 
deep,  as  its  bottom  was  not  reached  with  200  fathoms  of  line. 

Physical  Description. — Yucatan  contains  two  regions, 
quite  different  in  soil,  fertility,  production*,  and  cultiva- 
tion. But  a*  the  country  has  only  lately  been  visited  by 
persons  who  have  published  their  travels,  we  are  still 
unable  to  determine  the  extent  of  these  two  regions.  It 
is,  however,  evident  that  the  centre  of  Yucatkn  is  not 
traversed,  as  Humboldt  was  led  to  believe,  by  a chain  of 
hills  running  from  south-west  to  north-east.  [Mkxican 
Status,  vol.  xv.,  p.  150.]  The  low  ridges  oi  elevated 
ground  which  occur  do  not  lie  in  that  direction,  nor  are 
they  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula. 

From  the  few  and  isolated  facts  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  it  appears  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  regions  begins  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  nver  Chanipoton,  and  stretches  across  the 
peninsula  to  20°  11'  N.  Iat.,  where  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is 
lined  with  elevated  cliffs.  In  the  country  north  of  this 
line  there  is  neither  river,  rivulet,  nor  spring.  This  is  easily 
to  be  accounted  for,  as  the  subsoil  consists  of  a thick  hed 
of  limestone  intermixed  with  silicious  matter.  The  soil 
which  covers  the  limestone  is  thin.  Though  the  rains  are 
very  abundant  during  the  rainy  season,  the  soil  absorbs  the 
whole  quantity  which  falls,  and  prevents  the  waters  from 
uniting  and  forming  watercourses  or  springs.  In  the 
depressions  some  water  is  collected  in  temj>orary  ponds, 
which  however  arc  soon  dried  up.  This  circumstance 
would  render  the  country  unfit  for  the  habitation  of 
man  and  beast  if  there  were  not  many  wells.  They  are 
formed  by  openings  in  the  surface,  from  100  to  300  feet  wide, 
and  from  00  to  100  feet  deep,  which  have  more  or  less  a 
circular  form.  At  the  bottom  of  these  sonatos  or  cenatos, 
as  they  are  called,  is  a pond  from  10  to  20  feet  deep,  con- 
taining clear  and  pure  water.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  the  inhabitants,  these  wells  are  led  by  subterraneous 
rivers;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  a current  has  been 
observed  in  any  of  them.  These  sonatos  are  more  com- 
mon in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  than  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  where  they  are  in  most  places  replaced  by  artifi- 
cial tanks.  The  surface  of  this  region  is  a level  plain, 
slightly  undulating,  and  it  is  only  in  a few  places  that  it 
becomes  hilly.  There  are  two  ndgesof  high  ground.  One 
lies  at  the  back  of  the  town  of  Campeachy,  which  is  at  its 
base,  and  in  extending  northward  it  recedes  from  the  sea- 
shore. and  rises  until  it  reaches  the  height  of  500  fed  in 
the  Sierra  Alta  near  Tecax.  The  other  elevated  ridge 
crosses  2IF  N.  Iat.  obliqutdy,  extending  about  100  miles 
from  north-we*>t  to  south-east.  It  rises  in  some  places  into 
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high  hills,  am!  where  it  ha*  been  crossed  by  travellers  it  is 
about  10  miles  wide.  The  soil  of  this  region  i*  generally 
Ulin,  and  of  moderate  fertility  ; but  it  produces  Dearly  all 
the  grains,  fruit*,  and  plants  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  by  means  of  irrigation,  for  which  purpose  the 
water  is  drawn  by  machinery  from  the  tanks  or  sonatos,  and 
spread  over  the  adjacent  country.  But  as  only  a compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  country  can  bo  irrigated,  the 
larger  portion  lies  waste,  and  is  overgrown  by  stunted  trees. 
Hie  soil  not  being  deep  enough  for  the  growth  of  large 
trees.  The  lower  tracts  in  the  depressions,  which  preserve  a 
growth  of  grass  during  the  greater  part  of  the  dry  season, 
are  used  as  pasture-ground*  lor  cattle. 

The  southern  part  of  Yucatan  exhibits  a different  cha- 
racter. It  must  however  be  observed,  that  we  are  only 
acquainted  with  a small  portion  of  this  region,  the  interior 
having  never  been  visited  by  travellers  or  settlers  of 
European  origin.  We  know  only  the  tract  bordering  on 
the  two  gulfs.  The  country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  surrounding  the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  is  a 
part  of  the  plain  which  is  drained  by  the  lower  course  of 
the  river  Usumasinta.  Its  surface  is  a dead  level,  and  the 
soil  is  alluvial.  As  the  rivers  which  traverse  it  are  much 
swollen  during  the  rainy  season,  the  greater  part  of  the 
plain  is  inundated  for  several  months  of  the  year,  which 
renders  its  cultivation  difficult  and  almost  impossible. 
Hence  it  is  found  that  only  a few  tracts  on  the  bank*  of 
the  Rio  Palisada  and  on  the  Rio  Champoton,  which  are 
more  elevated  and  not  subject  to  inundation,  are  cul- 
tivated, and  produce  maize,  plantains,  yams,  and  some 
vegetables.  There  are  some  plantations  of  cocoa  and 
sugar.  Vanilla  and  indigo  are  stated  to  be  common 
in  the  woods,  which  coyer  the  whole  plain ; the  woods 
consist  of  large  trees,  among  which  the  logwood  is  very 
abundant.  Nearly  all  the  logwood  consumed  in  Europe 
and  America  is  brought  from  these  forests.  The  un- 
healthiness of  this  tract  is  to  he  attributed  to  the  great 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  great  heat  in  summer.  It  is  not 
known  how  far  this  low  country  extends  eastward  ; but  it 
is  stated  that  about  30  miles  front  the  laguna  de  Terminos 
the  rivers  of  S.  Pedro  and  of  Pacaitun  are  united  by  a 
natural  canal  running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  it  is 

firobable  that  this  natural  canal  occurs  where  the  country 
logins  to  rise  higher  and  is  above  the  reach  of  inundation. 
The  country'  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and 
surrounding  Ambergris  Bay  is  similar  in  it*  natural 
features,  its  fertility,  and  productions,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  generally  subject  to  inundation,  and  it  is 
les*  unhealthy. 

Hirer*. — Tnc  lower  course  of  the  TTsumasmta  [Mexican 
States,  vol.  xv.,  p.  130]  touches  ti.»  -on  I hem  boundary  of 
Yucatan,  and  sends  off  one  of  its  anus,  the  Rio  Palisada, 
which  traverses  the  plain,  and,  after  a course  of  about  100 
miles  northwards,  Hills  into  the  Laguna  de  Terminos. 
This  river  is  about  200  yards  wide,  and  deep  enough  for 
large  vessels,  but  at  its  mouth  there  arc  extensive  shoals, 
which  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  use  flat-bottomed  river 
barges  or  bungos  of  from  10  to  90  tons.  The  Pacaitun  or 
Batcap  is  also  stated  to  be  navigable  to  a considerable 
extent,  but  it  is  not  navigated,  as  there  appear  to  be  no 
agricultural  settlements  on  its  banks.  It  runs  westwards, 
and  falls  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  Laguna  de  Terminos. 
The  Champoton  River,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Is  navigable  15  miles,  and  is  also  navigated  by  river  barges 
a*  large  as  those  used  on  the  Rio  Palisada. 

The  Rio  Hondo,  which  falls  into  Ambergris  Bay,  and 
separates  Yucat An  from  the  British  settlements,  is  stated 
to  run  150  miles  by  the  river's  course,  and  to  be  navigable 
to  a great  distance,  but  there  are  no  settlement*  on  its 
bank*.  The  Rio  San  Josef,  which  also  falls  into  Ambergris 
Bay,  is  navigable  for  small  vessel*  to  the  town*  of  Bacalar, 
a distance  of  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  boats  a con- 
siderable way  farther  lip. 

Climate. — Our  knowledge  of  the  climate  of  this  country 
is  very  scanty.  No  meteorological  observations  have  been 
published.  The  dry'  season  lasts  from  October  to  the 
beginning  of  May,  but  even  during  this  part  of  the  year 
showers  are  not  rare.  In  the  wet  season,  from  May  to 
October,  the  rains  are  very  frequent  and  often  heavy.  It 
is  stated  tliat  they  are  much  lighter  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea  than  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula.  The  heat  is  very 
great  all  the  year  round;  even  in  January  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  rises  to  80°.  In  winter  the  north 


wind*  blow  with  great  force,  and  the  shipping  i*  obliged 
to  leave  the  roadstead*  of  Com  peachy  and  Suol.  and  to  *eek 
the  wide  *ea.  At  Cam  peachy  a regular  succession  of  sea 
and  land  breer.es  is  experienced,  but  not  in  the  same  parts 
of  the  day  a*  in  the  West  Indies.  The  laud-bieeze  blows 
in  the  morning  and  the  sea-breeze  in  the  evening,  and  at 
noon  it  is  calm  and  insupportably  sultry.  During  the 
rainy  season  the  places  near  the  sea-coast  are  unhealthy, 
but  in  general  tiie  country  is  more  healthy  tliau  other 
countries  of  America  between  the  tropics. 

Production s. — Maize,  yams,  and  plantains  are  cultivated, 
but  only  for  home  consumption.  Nearly  all  the  vegetables 
and  fruit-trees  of  the  West  Indie*  are  found  here,  but  they 
are  cultivated  with  little  attention.  Sugar  and  cotton  are 
grown.  The  cotton  is  of  the  best  quality,  the  dry  soil 
being  very  favourable  to  its  cultivation,  but  hitherto  it  has 
not  been  grown  to  such  an  extent  a*  to  yield  an  article  of 
export.  A kind  of  aloe,  called  henekin,  is  cultivated 
to  a considerable  extent.  It*  fibre*  are  used  in  makiug 
ropes,  and  constitute  an  article  of  export  under  the  name 
of  Sisal  hemp.  It  goes  to  North  America. 

All  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe  are  bred,  and  cattle 
are  numerous;  ox-hide*  arc  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  export.  There  are  also  wild  cattle,  which  are  derived 
from  the  domestic  ones.  Of  the  larger  wild  animals  only 
deer  are  mentioned,  and  deer-skin*  are  exported.  The 
rivers,  especially  the  Rio  Palisada,  abound  in  alligators 
and  fish,  and  the  adjacent  sea*  in  sharks.  Both  alligators 
and  sharks  are  used  a*  food  by  the  lower  classes.  Bees 
are  very  numerous  in  the  bushes  and  wood*  of  the  northern 
region,  and  both  wax  and  honey  are  exported. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  metal*  are  found;  the  lime- 
stono  rocks  supply  excellent  building-materials,  and  all 
the  public  buildings  and  larger  private  houses  are  made 
of  it. 

Population  and  Inhabitants. — According  to  the  census 
taken  in  1793,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
358,261,  but  after  that  time  a considerable  increase  took 

filacc,  and  in  1803  Humboldt  thought  that  it  could  not  be 
ess  than  465,800.  This  number  is  repeated  by  modem 
writer*,  though  probably  the  increase  of  late  has  been 
considerable,  as  this  country  has  not  experienced  the 
effect*  of  the  civil  war*  which  desolated  the  other  Mexican 
States,  and  ha*  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a free  com- 
merce. Probably  the  population  at  present  does  not  fall 
short  of  600,000. 

The  population  consists  of  the  descendants  of  Spaniard* 
and  a nation  of  aborigines  called  the  Maya*.  The  pro- 
|>ortion  between  these  two  races  is  by  some  stated  to  be 
as  1 to  4,  by  others  a*  1 to  5.  In  this  estimate  those  of 
mixed  blood  appear  to  be  included  in  the  first  class. 
Though  in  their  principal  feature*  the  Maya*  do  not  differ 
from  the  Indians  of  North  America,  they  are  somewhat 
shorter  and  stouter,  and  their  limbs  are  more  muscular. 
The  two  races  inhabiting  Yucatiin  ore  less  distinct  in  their 
social  relation*  from  one  another  than  in  the  other  coun- 
tries which  were  once  subject  to  Spain.  Though  the 
whites  are  the  chief  landed  proprietors,  the  majority 
of  the  Mayas  seem  to  be  possessed  of  small  tracts  of 
land,  and  large  tract*  are  still  without  owners.  This  cir- 
cumstance brings  the  aborigines  nearly  to  a level  with  the 
lower  classes  of  the  whites,  except  that  the  Maya*  con- 
stitute the  working  class,  either  a*  agricultural  labourers, 
menial  servants,  or  mechanic*.  In  some  parts  however 
the  nature  of  the  country  has  introduced  a peculiar  kind 
of  servitude,  which  ia  not  found  anywhere  else.  Where 
the  sonatos,  or  natural  wells,  are  numerous,  and  yield  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  the  aborigines  are  independent, 
as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  white*  have  acquired  any 
exclusive  right  to  these  wells.  But  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  where  such  wells  are  rare  or  wanting,  men  and 
beasts  would  perish  in  the  dry  season  if  no  care  were 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  water.  Hence  the  large  pro- 
prietors have  constructed  on  each  of  their  numerous 
estates  large  tanks  and  reservoirs  at  great  expense,  as  they 
are  frequently  more  than  a hundred  leet.  deep ; and  tin* 
creates  a relation  with  the  Indian  population  which  places 
the  proprietor  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a lord  under 
the  old  feudal  system.  The  Maya*  are  obliged  to  attach 
themselves  to  some  estate  vrhicn  can  supply  their  want  of 
water ; and  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  tanks, 
they  come  under  certain  obligation*  of  service  to  the  master. 

I The  Mayas  attached  to  such  estates  are  of  two  classes, 
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tacfirot,  or  tenders  of  cattle  and  horses,  who  are  properly 
agricultural  servants,  and  receive  wages  and  a weekly 
allowance  of  maize  ; and  labradores,  or  labourers,  who  arc 
also  called  luntrox,  from  their  obligation  to  work  for  the 
muster  without  pay  on  Lunes,  or  Mondays,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  using  the  water  of  the  estate.  These  last 
constitute  the  great  body  of  the  Indians;  and  1 hey  arc 
obliged,  when  they  marry  and  have  families,  and  of  course 
use  more  water,  to  clear  a certain  extent  of  ground  and 
to  plant  it  with  maize  for  the  master.  They  are  also 
obliged  to  work  on  other  days  of  the  week,  but  then  they 
receive  fixed  wages.  These  Indians  are  however  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  glebe  adscript!  of  Europe,  as  they 
may  leave  their  master  whenever  they  please,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  in  debt  to  him,  which  however  is  rarely 
the  case.  When  they  owe  a debt  to  the  proprietor,  the 
new  master  to  whom  they  attach  themselves  must  pay  this 
debt  before  the  Indians  are  discharged  from  their  lonner 
master.  This  arrangement  secures  to  the  Indians  good 
treatment  from  their  masters,  as  the  large  landed  proprietors 
are  always  striving  to  increase  the  number  of  labourers 
attached  to’  their  property.  The  Maya  language  is  the 
only  one  which  is  spoken  by  the  Indians,  and  all  the  whites 
have  acquired  it. 

The  aborigines  of  Yucat&n  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  civilization  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  there  in 
1517.  They  wore  cotton  dresses,  and  lived  in  houses  built 
of  stone.  It  cannot  yet  be  determined  if  the  ruins  of  those 
extensive  and  sumptuous  buildings,  which  have  lately  been 
discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  were  erected  by 
tiie  race  which  still  inhabits  the  country,  or  by  a more  an- 
lient  one  which  has  become  extinct.  The  most  remark- 
able and  best  preserved  of  the  ruins  which,  up  to  1842, 
have  been  discovered,  are  situated  at  Uxmal,  south-west 
of  Merida,  and  about  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  Chi- 
chon,  about  12  miles  west  of  Valladolid.  The  present 
generation  does  not  appear  to  be  inferior  in  civilization 
to  their  ancestors  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  still  generally  live  in  houses  built  of  stone,  and  wear 
a decent  cotton  dress. 

Manufactures. — The  cotton-cloth  generally  worn  by  the 
Indians  and  lower  classes  of  whites  was,  till  lately,  only 
made  in  the  families,  but  recently  a cotton  manufactory 
with  steam-engines  has  been  established  at  Valladolid. 
Other  manufactures  do  not  exist.  In  some  places  the 
Mayas  make  hats  from  the  leaf  of  a palm,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  the  neighbouring  countries  from  C'ampeachy.  and 
in  the  United  States  are  known  as  C'ampeachy  hats.  Sack- 
cloth made  by  the  country-people  is  exported. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Yucatan  is  very  limited. 
None  of  its  agricultural  products  yield  articles  of  export, 
except  the  Sisal  hemp.  The  manufactured  articles  are 
C'ampeachy  hats  and  sackcloth.  The  most  important 
articles  are  derived  from  the  forests,  as  logwood,  deer- 
skins, wax,  and  honey.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
English  and  French  manufactured  goods,  and  spices 
brought  from  the  East  Indies. 

Education. — The  Yucatanos  have  shown  some  taste  for 
literary  pursuits.  There  are  two  colleges  ; one  at  Merida, 
called  Minerva  College,  and  another  in  C'ampeachy.  The 
latter  has  six  professors,  and  in  1842  there  were  55 students, 
besides  13  more  who  were  on  the  foundation.  There  are 
also  schools  for  the  lower  classes,  but  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  condition. 

Pofiticul  Divisions  and  Towns. — Yucatan  is  divided  into 
five  departments  and  eighteen  districts,  and  contains  23G 
townships. 

Merida,  the  capital,  is  3€i  miles  from  its  port  Sisal,  which 
is  to  the  north-west  of  it,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  republic.  It  is  about  25  feet  above  the  sea -level,  and 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  town,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  streets  are  of  good  width,  and  laid 
out  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  side-walks  are 
four  feet  wide,  and  pAveil  with  rough  stone.  The  houses 
are  well  built  of  stone,  and  uniform  in  their  appearance. 
The  roofs  are  flat  and  the  exterior  finished  with  stucco. 
The  middle  of  the  streets  is  lowest,  forming  a passage  to 
carry  off  the  water.  Alter  heavy  rains  the  streets  are 
flooded  to  the  edge  of  the  walks,  and  for  some  hours  nearly 
impassable.  There  are  five  fine  squares,  the  principal  of 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  the 
cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace,  government-house,  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  wealthiest  citizens.  The  cathedral  is  a 


vast  structure,  and  built  in  the  best  style  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  are  also  thirteen  other  churches  within 
the  city  and  the  suburbs,  and  they  are  in  general  well 
built.  None  of  the  other  public  buildings  are  remarkable. 
The  population  is  stated  to  exceed  20.UU0  individuals,  the 
majority  of  w hom  are  Indians  and  hall-breeds.  Sisal  has 
about  1UU0  inhabitants,  almost  all  Indians:  from  this  port 
are  exported  hemp,  sackcloth,  ox-hides,  deer-skins,  and 
wax. 

Valladolid  is  a considerable  town  in  the  interior,  with 
more  than  15,000  inliabitants.  In  the  district  north  of  this 
place  the  best  cotton  is  grown,  and  lately  (1834!  a cotton 
manufacture  has  been  established.  It  has  a very  beauti- 
ful cathedral.  The  climate  is  considered  the  healthiest  in 
Yucatan. 

Campeachy,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  entirely  built  of  a 
calcareous  stone,  and  stands  upon  a foundation  of  the 
same  substance,  which  contains  subterraneous  caverns  of 
great  extent,  which  have  evidently  been  made  by  the  hand 
of  man.  Probably  they  owe  their  existence  to  the  build- 
ing materials  which  have  been  got  from  them.  Hie 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  aud  have  not  the  clean 
appearance  of  those  of  Merida.  Most  of  the  private 
houses  have  one  story.  The  public  buildings  in  the 
square  have  two  stories,  and  are  tastefully  ornamented  and 
painted.  There  are  five  churches  and  five  convents. 
C’ampeachy  exports  large  quantities  of  logwood,  wax,  and 
honey,  and  a number  of  vessels  are  built  here,  measuring 
a hundred  feet  in  the  keel.  A handsome  playhouse  has 
lately  been  erected. 

In  the  interior  aie  several  other  towns,  containing  from 
3000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  among  which  are  Isamal, 
Sitax,  and  Zihackchen.  The  last-mentioned  place  is  on 
the  road  leading  from  Cam  peachy  to  Merida.  Lacuna, 
built  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Carmen,  is  a thriving 
place,  from  which  large  quantities  of  logwood  and  timber 
are  exported.  The  logwood  is  mostly  brought  from  l’ali- 
sada,  a small  thriving  place  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Pali&ada,  an  arm  of  the  Usumasinta  river. 

Where  the  boundary-line*  of  Yucatsm,  Guatemala,  and 
the  British  colony  of  Balize  are  supposed  to  meet,  there  is 
a large  tract,  probably  exceeding  30,000  square  miles  in 
extent,  which  is  entirely  unknown.  It  is  however  cer- 
tain that  it  is  inhabited,  and,  according  to  some  reports, 
it  is  populous.  The  inhabitants  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Lacandones.  and  are  stated  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with 
their  neighbours,  except  that  sometimes  they  bring  to  the 
neighbouring  .settlement  tobacco,  which  is  of  the  first 
quality,  and  is  grown  by  them  to  a great  extent.  Some 
persons  assert  that  they  have  seen  in  this  country,  but 
from  a great  distance,  a very  large  and  well-built  town, 
and  it  is  supposed  by  some  travellers  that  when  this  coun- 
try shall  be  Known,  we  shall  ascertain  by  what  nation  Ihc 
immense  buildings  have  been  erected  which  occur  in  Yu- 
catan, and  the  ruins  of  which  have  lately  excited  so  much 
surprise. 

History.  —The  Spanish  historians  mention,  that  about  a 
hundred  years  before  their  arrival,  about  1420,  a political 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  Yucatan,  in  which  tlie  large 
town  of  Mayapua  was  destroyed.  One  of  the  actors  in 
this  revolution  is  mentioned  as  the  head  of  the  province  of 
(Jhi-chen-itza,  a name  which  is  still  applied  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  extensive  groups  of  ruins.  Yucatan 
w as  discovered  in  1517,  by  Hernandez  Cordova,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  discoveries.  He  sailed  from  Cape  Catoche 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Laguna  de  Term i nos,  and  lauded 
twice  : he  found  the  inhabitants  civilized,  but  warlike.  In 
the  following  year  Juan  de  Grijalva,  following  his  traces, 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Cozumel,  whence  he  sailed  round 
the  peninsula  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico  as 
far  north  ns  the  mouth  of  the  river  Panuco.  He  also  ex- 
perienced tlie  warlike  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  When 
Cortes  had  subjected  Mexico  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  he 
sent,  1522,  Bernal  I)iaz  to  conquer  Yucatan,  which  he 
also  accomplished,  though  not  without  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance. Yucatan  remained  under  the  sway  of  Spain 
up  to  the  time  when  the  Mexican  States  acquired  tneir 
independence.  Nor  did  it  experience  the  evils  of  an 
internal  war  during  the  protracted  struggle  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies  (from  181(1  to  1820\  being 
situated  out  of  the  way  of  warfare.  It  always  adhered  to 
the  government  established  in  Mexico,  and  formed,  after 
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independence  had  been  obtained,  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Mexican  Federation.  In  1835  the  federal  government  in 
Mexico  was  changed  into  a central  government.  This 
created  much  discontent  in  those  persons  who  had  some 
expectation  of  governing  the  states  of  which  they  were 
citizens,  and  they  constituted  a party  called  the  Federalists. 
For  some  time  they  tried  only  to  influence  the  choice  of 
the  representatives  to  Congress,  but  not  succeeding,  they 
began  to  agitate,  and  they  succeeded  in  Yucatan.  In  1839 
one  Santiago  Iman,  a militia  captain,  set  up  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  Tizimin,  a small  town  in  the  interior  of  Yucatin, 
and  proclaimed  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1*24:  he  at- 
tacked the  town  of  Espita,  but  did  not  take  it,  and  he  was  soon 
afterwards  driven  from  Tizimin.  But  he  soon  re-occupied 
the  place,  and  gained  the  favour  of  the  Maya  Indians  by 
offering  them  a discharge  for  the  future  from  the  contn-  ! 
but  ions  which  they  had  to  nay.  The  Indians  prolrably 
were  already  acquainted  with  the  bu  t that  in  the  neigh- 
bouring republic  of  Central  America  the  aborigines,  under 
the  conduct  of  an  Indian,  Carrera,  had  begun  a successful 
war  against  the  president  of  the  republic,  Momzan,  and 
they  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Iman,  and  matte  him 
their  general.  The  government  troops  sent  against 
him  were  at  first  successful,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
1840  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  important  city  of  Valla- 
dolid. After  this  event  Merida  and  the  other  towns  sub- 
mitted, and  declared  in  favour  of  the  constitution  of 
1824.  ■ Nothing  was  left  but  Campeachy,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mexican  general  Rivas,  with  a garrison  of] 
about  1000  men.  This  place  was  besieged,  and  surrendered  ; 
in  the  month  of  June,  1840.  In  1841  the  legislature  declared 
the  independence  of  Yucatan  on  Mexico,  and  made  a 
new  constitution,  which  docs  not  materially  differ  from  the 
former  one.  The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  a 
senate  and  a house  of  representatives,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  executive  is  a governor.  It  is  very  probable 
that  Yucatan  will  maintain  its  independence.  For  the 
country  which  lies  between  it  and  the  other  states  of  the 
Mexican  confederation  is  the  plain  of  Tabasco,  a watery 
waste,  very  thinly  inhabited  and  extremely  unhealthy  all 
the  year  round.  The  attempt  to  cross  this  plain  with  an 
army  would  probably  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  army  by  disease.  * To  invade  the  country  by  sea  would 
require  a much  larger  navy  than  the  Mexican  republic  has 
at  its  disposal.  It  is  however  to  be  feared  that  the  In- 
dians, who  compose  four-fifths  of  the  population,  and  by 
whose  assistance  the  revolution  has  been  effected,  wifi 
turn  their  arms  against  the  whites,  though  the  latter  for  the 
present  have  avoided  such  an  event  by  readily  acceding 
to  the  revolution. 

(Humboldt's  Etta t Politique  sur  te  Roy  a ume  de  la  Sou - 
velle  Espagne ; Juarros,  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala ; Allen's  * Sketch  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Central 
America,’  in  the  London  Geographical  Journal , vol.  xi. ; 
Stephens,  Incidents  of  Travels  in  Central  America , 
Chiapas,  and  Yucatdn , New  York.  1841  ; and  Norman's 
Hamate*  in  Yucatdn,  New  York,  18-13.) 

YUCCA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  section  As- 
pnragea*,  of  the  natural  order  Liliaceee.  This  name  is  that 
given  to  the  plants  of  this  genus  by  the  inhabitants  of 
America,  and  was  first  published  by  Gerarde.  It  was 
ndopted  by  Linnaeus,  although  in  opposition  to  his  rule 
that  the  scientific  names  of  genera  should  in  no  case  be 
the  same  as  the  barbarous.  The  species  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  are  handsome  endogenous  plants,  more 
or  less  caulescent,  with  numerous  long,  idtnple,  rigid  or 
coriaceous,  pungent  leaves,  and  copious  white  panided 
flowers,  which  are  extremely  elegant,  but  entirely  destitute 
of  odour.  The  following  essential  character  of  the  genus 
is  given  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  corolla  inferior,  bell-shaped, 
its  segments  without  nectaries;  slninens  club-shaped; 
style  noue  ; berry  hexagonal,  of  six  cells;  seeds  numerous, 
flat. 

yr.  glonosa , Common  Adam's-Needle,  is  a caulescent 
plant,  with  lanceolate,  str&igm,  furrowed  leaves,  their 
edges  smooth  and  entire.  This  handsome  plant  is  a native 
of  Peru  and  North  America.  It  grows  on  the  shores  of 
Carolina,  where  it  blossoms  in  July  and  August,  its  pa- 
nicle of  elegant  flowers  attaining  a height  of  10  or  12 
feet.  In  British  gardens  the  stem  of  this  plant  does  not 
attain  a height  of  more  than  two  or  three  feet.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  drooping,  and  not  much  inferior  in 
size  and  beauty  to  those  of  the  white  water-lily ; but 
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' they  are  more  cream-coloured,  and  arc  tinged  at  the  base 
and  points  with  crimson. 

}’.  uloifolia.  Aloe-leaved  Adam's-Needle,  has  lincar-lan- 
■ ceolate.  even,  straight  leaves,  with  the  edges  bordered  by 
' fine  callous  notches.  This  plant  is  a native  of  North  and 
! 'South  America.  It  was  introduced  into  English  and 
i Dutch  gardens  a century  since,  where  it  is  treated  as  a 
greenhouse  plant.  Its  leaves  are  straight,  and  narrower 
and  stiffer  than  those  of  the  last.  The  panicle  is  rJmi 
more  dense  and  cylindrical.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
externally  tinged  with  purple.  It  very  seldom  flowers  in 
this  country;  and  when  this  event  takes  place,  the  plant 
becomes  branched,  and  no  more  flowers  are  produced. 

Y.  draeonis , Drooping-lcaved  Adam’s-Needle : the  leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  even,  reflexed,  crenate  ; the  segments  of 
the  corolla  spreading,  somewhat  recurved.  This  plant  is 
said  by  Mr.  Aiton  to  be  a native  of  South  Carolina,  where 
it  flowers  in  October  and  November.  The  leaves  are 
longer  than  in  the  last  species,  and  nre  an  inch  broad  and 
above  two  feet  long.  Clusius  says  that  the  Indians  use 
the  fibres  of  these  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  making  a tine 
kind  of  thread.  Cordage  was  also  made  of  them  for  tying 
the  rafters  of  their  huts  together. 

Y.  filament osa,  Thready  Adam’s-Needle  : Merciless,  with 
lanceolate  entire  leaves,  coarsely  filamentous  at  the  edges. 
It  is  found  on  the  shores  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  will  grow  in  the  open  air 
in  this  country,  and  blossoms  in  the  autumn.  Its  flowers 
are  panicled  and  pendulous,  and  of  a cream  colour.  The 
leaves  have  their  edges  beset  with  long  recurved  threads. 

Ill  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  they  may  be  all  pro- 
pagated by  offsets  or  suckers,  which  should  be  removed 
from  the  parent  plant  at  any  time  during  the  spring  and 
summer  season.  They  should  be  laid  aside  in  a dry  place, 
for  the  wound  caused  by  their  separation  to  be  healed ; 
and  when  this  is  effected,  they  should  be  planted  out  sepa- 
rately in  pots  of  light  sandy  compost,  and  placed  in  a shady 
situation  till  they  have  rooted.  When  propagated  by 
seeds,  those  from  abroad  should  alone  be  employed.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  spring  in  pots  of  light  earth,  which 
should  be  placed  in  a hot-bed,  when  the  plants  soon  come 
up.  When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  they 
should  be  placed  out  in  pots  of  light  sandy  mould,  and 
still  kept  in  the  hot-bed,  but  hardening  them  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air,  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  from  June 
to  October,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  the  house  lor 
the  winter.  They  should  occasionally  have  moderate 
waterings. 

(Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia ; Burnett's  Out- 
lines of  Ilotany.) 

YUNX.  [Wrynkck.J 

YVERDU'N,  a town  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  in  Switzer- 
land. situated  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  NeufchStel,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  lake  of  Yvcr- 
dun,  where  the  river  Orbe,  called  also  Thiele,  enters 
the  lake.  Yverdun  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  and  is  the  head  of  a district  containing 
thirty-eight  communes  and  about  12,400  inliabilauts.  The 
town  of  Yverdun  had,  in  1837,  3400  inhabitants,  including 
its  * banlieue,’  or  communal  territory.  The  town  is  well 
built,  the  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  there  are  some 
very  fine  promenades  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  Many 
families  in  easy  circumstances  reside  at  Yverdun,  and  the 
town  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  agricul- 
tural produce.  Fairs  are  held  at  various  times  of  the  year. 
A steam-boat  plies  between  Yverdun,  Neufchntel,  and 
Bienne.  Yverdun  acquired  a sort  of  celebrity  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  in  consequence  ot  the  institu- 
tion for  education,  directed  by  PestaJozzi,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  the  castle  of  Yverdun  in  1805.  [School,  p.  38.1 
After  removing  to  Buchsee,  Pestalozzi  became  connected 
with  Fellenberg,  whose  attention  was  also  turned  to  the 
subject  of  popular  education.  [Hofwyl.]  In  1805  Pes- 
talozzi  removed  his  establishment  to  Yverdun,  the  town 
giving  him  the  use  of  its  old  castle,  where  he  developed 
liis  peculiar  system  of  elementary  education,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  inquiry  and  much  discussion. 
For  information  concerning  Pcstalozzi’s  system,  or  ‘me- 
thod,’ as  he  called  it,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
various  works  written  on  the  subject : among  others,  to 
the  1 Expost4  de  la  M6tliode  Element  aire  de  H.  Pestalozzi, 
suivi  d'une  notice  sur  les  travaux  de  cet  hotnme  cfdebre, 
sou  institut,  ct  aes  principaux  collaboralcurs,’  par  D.  A, 
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Chavannes,  Membra  du  Grand  Conseil  du  Canton  de  Vaud,  i 
Vevey,  1805.  Julien,  the  editor  u I the  4 Revue  Encyclo- 
pWiciue,’  published  at  Paris  a work  in  two  volumes,  en- 
titled • Esprit  de  la  Methode  d' Education  de  Peatalozxi.’ 
The  establishment  at  Yverdun  flourished  more  than  twenty 
years.  A traveller  who  visited  it  in  1822  gave  an  account 
of  it  in  the  4 Autologin'  of  Florence,  for  December,  1824. 
At  that  time  there  were  about  thirty-six  boys,  and  as  many 
girls,  boarders  in  the  institution.  Sonic  years  after,  in  ! 
consequence  of  Peatalozzi's  death,  the  establishment  at 
the  castle  was  broken  up ; but  Niederer,  one  of  Pestaloui  s 
disciples,  set  up  a boarding-school  for  young  ladies;  and  j 
two  other  of  his  brother  teachers,  named  Rank  and  Kreis, 
established  a school  for  boys,  in  which  they  followed  Pes- 
talozzi’s  method.  Professor  Naef  is  at  the  head  of  the 
asylum  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  supported  by  the 
government  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  Yverdun  has  also  a ! 
college,  free  elementary  schools,  a middle  school,  an 
infant-school,  several  schools  of  industry,  a library,  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  and  a savings  -bank. 

Y verdun  was  a Homan  military  station,  and  was  called  i 
Ebrodunum.  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  the  I 
neighbourhood.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  lour 
head  towns  of  the  barony  of  Vaud,  subject  to  the  House  i 
of  Savoy.  The  castle  of  Yvcrdun,  with  its  four  towers, 
was  built  a.p.1135,  by  Conrad  of  Ztiliringen.  The  mineral- 
baths  at  Yverdun,  which  have  been  lately  restored,  were 
known  and  frequented  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

iLeresche.  Dict.Gfograpkique  Slatistiime  de  la  Suits*,) 

YVERDUN.  LAKE.  [Nbufchatki..] 

YVETUT,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Seine  lnl6rieure,  2JJ  or  21  miles 
north-west  from  Rouen,  and  HI  mile*  north-west  from  Paria 
by  Rouen,  on  the  road  to  Le  Ibivre. 

Yvetot  was  the  capital  of  a lordship,  the  possessors  of 
which  in  the  middle  ages  had  the  title  of  king  ; and  some 
have  affirmed  tliat  they  were  in  their  own  little  territory 
really  independent  sovereigns.  Their  pusstKion  of  the 
kingly  title  is  unquestionable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lordship  were,  even  down  to  the  French  revolution,  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  The  town  contain*  little  worthy 
of  notice.  The  houses  are  old,  and  chiefly  surrounded  by 
gardens : there  is  a handsome  public  walk  called  1'Etoile. 
The  supply  of  water  is  deficient. 

The  population  in  1826  was  0853  for  the  commune ; in 
1831.7737  for  the  town,  or  0021  foe  the  whole  commune  ; 
in  1836,  9218  for  the  commune.  The  townsmen  are 
busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-yam,  calico, 
dimity,  bed-ticking,  cotton-velvet,  and  other  cotton  goods, 
linens,  flannel,  hats,  spinning-wheels,  and  machinery  for 
weaving;  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  has  somewhat  de- 
clined. There  are  four  yearly  fiurs,  and  trade  is  carried 
on  in  corn  and  sheep.  There  are  a tribunal  of  commerce 
anil  a subordinate  court  of  justice,  some  fiscal  government 
offices,  an  hospital,  and  a prison. 

'Hie  arrondiMomcnt  of  ^ vetot  has  an  area  of  4-17  square 
miles;  the  population  in  1831  was  138.420 ; in  1836, 
142.080.  It  is  subdivided  into  ten  cantons  or  districts,  each 
under  a justice  of  the  peace. 


(Dictionnaire  Gengraphiijuc  Unirerecl ; Malle  13 run, 
Geugrajthie  Universclle ; Dupin,  Forces  Product  ires,  $c. 
ile  lu  France ; Ruichard,  Road-Book  qf  France. ; Dawson 
Turner,  7bur  in  Normandy.) 

Y'VICA.  IVICA,  1131CA,  IBIZA,  the  name  of  the  most 
westerly  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  It  lies  between  38J  50! 
and  30*  H!  N.  lat.,  and  between  1°  25!  and  1°  381 E.  long. 
It  is  about  50  miles  north-east  by  east  of  Cape  Denia,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Spanish  mainland,  and  about  43 
south-west  of  the  nearest  point  of  Mallorca.  It  is  nearly 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  parallelogram,  having  its  longest 
side  in  the  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east.  The 
coast-line  is  indented  with  numerous  small  bays,  and  two 
of  considerable  size — tliat  of  S.  Antonio  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  and  that  of  Yvica  on  the  east  side,  near  its 
south-eastern  angle.  The  general  character  of  the  island 
is  mountainous,  intersected  by  numerous  small  valleys. 
The  hills  are  well  wooded  with  nines,  lira,  and  junipers. 
The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  produces  wheat, 
flax,  and  hemp,  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  many  kinds  of 
fruits,  especially  figs  and  almonds.  The  number  of  cattie 
in  the  island  is  inconsiderable.  The  const*  abound  with 
fish.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  venomous  reptiles  on  the 
island.  There  are  a great  number  of  salt-pans  along  the 
coasts.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  salubrious ; mild  in 
winter,  while  in  summer  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea- 
breeze.  The  inhabitants  are  in  general  of  the  middle 
stature,  and  of  a brown  complexion.  They  are  brave,  de- 
ficient in  habits  of  steady  industry,  but  make  good  fishers 
and  seamen.  Their  dialect,  like  that  of  Catalonia  and  Va- 
lencia, is  a corruption  of  the  antient  Limorin,  with  a con- 
siderable admixture  of  words  of  foreign  origin.  They  arc 
extremely  tenacious  of  old  custom*,  and  live  for  the  most 
patt  in  isolated  habitations,  not  in  towns  or  villages. 
The  only  expoit*  of  the  island  are  salt  and  timber.  The 
island  forms  part  of  the  modem  province  of  Baleares.  It 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  which  the  natives  call  Cuar- 
tones,  Llano  de  la  Villa,  Santa  Eulalia,  Balanzat,  Pormany, 
and  El  Cuarto  de  Salinas.  Each  district  has  a bailiff 
(bayle)  and  a&Mstant  ((entente  de  bayle',  who  exercise  both 
the  executive  and  judicial  authority.  They  arc  appointed 
every  three  years  by  the  Real  Audiencia.  An  appeal  lies 
from  their  decisions  to  a judge  (iuez  letrado),  appointed 
by  Ihe  king,  who  resides  in  the  chief  town  of  the  island. 
Yvica,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  in  38°  53!  N.  lat.  and 
(by  observation)  52  12!  10"  east  of  Madrid.  It  is  situated 
on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  harbour  is  large,  affords 
good  anchorage  on  a clay  bottom,  and  is  secure  in  all 
winds,  for,  Although  open  to  the  south  and  south-east,  the 
island  of  Formcntera  is  sufficiently  near  to  form  a shelter. 
Mifiano  (in  1826)  estimated  the  population  of  the  island  at 
21,054  soul*  ; of  the  capital,  at  5/20.  Yvica  is  one  of  the 
two  islands  which  Strabo^  1 67,  ed.  Casauh.;  calls  Ihe  Pi- 
tyusw,  or  Pine  Islands.  The  Greek  and  Roman  name  of 
Yvica  was  Ebusus.  (Pliny,  hi.,  c.  t^and  Harduin's  note.) 

(Miiiano,  Du  domino  Gcogrq/ico-Fstadietico  de  KsjiaXa  ; 
Mi i j mi  ile  JC*j  aiia  y Portugal,  por  I).  Tomas  Lopez,  Madrid, 
1836;  Diclionmire  G dograph iq nr  I'tiitertel ; Arrow- 
smith's  Map  qf  Sj>ain  and  Portugal , 1842.) 
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Y (letter),  page  MI 
Y.ikults  1 Siberia  1 

Yakutsk  [Siberia] 

Yaliten,  Thomas,  Oil 
Y-dlutie<i  [JallofFcfe] 

Yam  [DioMMH] 

Y&mtiu.-i,  or  Jumna  [Hindustan] 
Yang-twe  kiang,  042 
Yfinnma  [Jounuina] 

Yaoori  [Soodan] 

Yard  | Weight*  and  Meatnies] 
Yaw  [Norfolk] 

Yarkiang.  or  Yarkand  [Thinu 
Shun  Nanio] 

Yarmouth,  Lit 
Yarmouth  [Wight.  Isle  of] 
Yarn,  646 
Yarae  [ Yorkshire] 

Yarns  Uw,  or  Jarofinw,  646 


Ynrriba  [Soodan] 

Yarrow  [Selkirkshire] 

Ymy,  or  Jassy  [Moldavia] 
Yazoo,  liver  [Mississippi,  State] 
Year,  (ill 

Yeavt,  or  Ferment,  65 1 
Yedo  [Japan] 

Yekatennoslaw  [Ekateiinaslaw] 
Yell  [Shetland,  i»lc«  of] 

Yellow  [CaUco-Priutuii' ; Dye- 

in*] 

Yellow  Fever,  hhZ 
Yi’ltowlinmmer,  653 
Yellow  River,  651 
Yellowstone  River  [Mississippi 
River] 

Yemen  [Arabia] 

YenesmM  [Altai;  .Siberia] 
Yeniseisk  (Siberia] 


Yenit*.  Mfi  * 

Yeo,  river  [Somersetshire] 
Yeomon,  Yewnanri  Cavalry. 656 
Yeovil  [Somersetshire] 

Yeao  [japan] 

Yrtkuid  [.Shetland] 

Yaw  [Taxus] 

Yesd  l Persia,  xviii.  475] 

Yoga,  657 

Yonnc,  657 

York,  House  of,  Ml 

York,  city,  661 

York,  Canada  [Toronto] 

Yoik,  New  J New  York] 

York*,  P.  [Hanlwicke] 

York*,  Charle*,  tifi7 
Yorkshire,  667 
Youghail.  or  Yvughal,  710 
Young,  Sir  Peter,  712 


| Young.  Patrick,  712 
I Younp,  Kdwaid,  713 
1 Young.  Arthur,  715 
| Young,  Malt  hew,  7 1 7 
I Young,  Thomas,  Llfi 
Ypres,  7 Hi 
5 i, arte.  Juan  de,  719 
Yrieix,  Si.  [Vienne,  Haute] 
Ys9eiig«'»Uk  [ L«ire,  Haute] 
Ystad  ’Sweden] 

Yttria  [Yttrium] 

Yttrimn,  72ft 
Yucatan,  721 
Yucca,  71b 
Yunx  (Wryneck] 

Yvrrdfin.  625 

Yverdun.  Lake  [Neufchatell 
Yvetot,  726 
Yvica,  or  Ivica,  l 


Z,  like  Y,  was  only  found  in  the  later  Roman  alphabet 
[XI.  from  which  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  alphabets 
of  Western  Europe.  In  the  Greek  scries  of  letters  it  oc- 
cupied the  seventh  place,  the  sixth  being  the  property  of 
the  subsequently 'disused  Vau  or  F.  Two  questions  then 
arise  which  deserve  an  answer:  how  was  it  that  the 
Homans  gave  this  letter  a place  so  different  from  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  Greek  letter . and  secondly,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  I.atin  letter  G occupying  the  nlace  which 
should  have  been  given  to  Z ? We  would  first  observe 
that  the  Greeks  were  surrounded  on  the  north  by  Slavonic 
races,  with  whom  an  abundance  of  sibilants  nas  always 
been  in  favour,  so  that  the  early  position  in  the  alphabet 
of  Z need  surprise  no  one.  in  the  second  place,  we 
strongly  suspect  that  the  genuine  sound  of  the  Greek  Z 
in  early  times  was  not,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  that  of  sd 
or  da,  for  then  it  would  have  been  a superfluous  letter, 
and  would  scarcely  hare  appeared  so  early  in  the  alphabet. 
We  would  rather  believe  that  the  sound  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  English  j,  in  which  case  the  established  interchange 
of  Z and  Zi  before  vowels  would  be  explained.  For  in- 
stance, the  form  Z**>c  in  that  case  would  not  surprise  us 
alongside  of  either  Aioc  or  Jupiter,  Jovis , & c.,  or  of  the 
Italian  Giove.  [D  \ J.]  Next  looking  to  the  Roman  al- 
phabet we  are  disposed  to  contend  that  the  character  G 
was  originally  employed  with  the  same  power.  At  any 
rate  it  was  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  r,  for  the  third 
letter  of  the  Homan  alphabet,  C,  as  it  derived  its  form 
from  the  Greek  r,  merely  changing  its  angle  into  a curve 
fa  change  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  see 
the  tables  of  the  old  Greek  character  under  Alphabet), 
so  its  power  was  precisely  the  same,  a fact  for  which  w e 
have  abundant  testimony  among  the  Romans  themselves. 
[O.]  Ausonius,  for  instance,  says,  * Prius  vice  Gammae 
functa  cut.’  But  if  G originally  represented  a sound  dif- 
ferent from  the  thick  guttural  r,  what  sound  is  more 
likely  to  have  belonged  to  it  than  that  of  our  English  j, 
when  we  know'  that  the  sound  is  still  current  in  Italy, 
although  they  want  a single  character  to  represent  it,  and, 
secondly,  when  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  two  sounds 
are  very  apt  to  be  interchanged.  In  our  own  tongue  the 
very  letter  in  question  performs  the  two  offices  we  are 
speaking  of,  in  gender  and  get,  even  before  the  same 
vowel ; and  we  once  met  with  a child  already  ten  years 
of  age,  whose  ear  and  tongue  could  make  no  distinction 
between  goose  and  juice.  In  point  of  fact,  the  three 
sounds  of  di  before  a vowel,  of  an  English  j,  and  of  our 
initial  y,  are  closely  related.  Those  who  read  the  ballads 
in  Percy’s  ‘ Reliques ’ will  find  many  words  where  a s is 
used  with  the  power  of  a v,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the 
Scotch  names  Dalzel , Mackenzie , and  the  Scotch  word 
capercailzie,  for  the  English  pronunciation  of  these  words 
is  incorrect  in  giving  to  them  the  sound  of  our  English  z. 
Nay  in  words  where  an  n precedes  z,  the  sound  ng 
is  heard : thus  Menzies  is  pronounced  Ming-es.  But 
if  the  Latin  G and  the  Greek  Z had  originally  the  same 
power,  as  well  as  the  same  place  in  the  alphabetical  series, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  believe  that  the  G alone  of  all  the 
Latin  letters  did  not  derive  its  form  too  from  the  Greek 
symbol.  Nor  is  the  change  so  violent  as  would  at  first 
appear.  If  the  Greek  Z be  written  with  its  oblique  shaft 
from  north-west  to  south-east  instead  of  from  north-east  to 
Bouth-west  (a  supposition  having  little  difficulty  in  it,  if 
letters  were  originally  pictorial),  then  the  ordinary  change 
from  an  angle  to  a curve  would  bring  ns  to  something 
very  near  the  true  Roman  G,  which  at  times  was  not  un- 
like the  Arabic  numeral  2,  supposing  it  to  look  the  other 
way.  [Alphabet, p.  384,  pi.  iv.,  col.  6 ] The  permuta- 
tions to  which  Z is  liable  have  partly  hcen  spoken  of 
above,  and  all  of  them  anticipated  in  the  other  letters. 

[D;  G:  I;  J:  8;  T;  Y.] 

ZAANDAM  (frequently,  but  improperly,  called  SAAR- 
DAM),  a town  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  is  situated  in  52°  26;  N.  lat. 
and  4®  50'  E.  long.,  on  the  river  Zaan,  not  far  from  its 
junction  with  the  Y.  It  consists,  properly  speaking,  of 
two  great  villages,  called  East  and  West  Za*ndaut,con- 
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taining  together  nearly  12,000  inhabitants,  all  Protestants, 
Lutherans,  and  Baptists,  among  whom  are  many  very  rich 
merchants.  The  town  hns  a very'  considerable  trade  in 
timber,  train-oil,  and  tar.  They  have  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  cordage,  snuff,  tobacco,  starch,  niul  paper.  At 
one  time,  in  the  flourishing  days  of  Holland,  Znanuam  was 
accounted  one  of  the  greatest  magazines  of  mercantile 
naval  stores  in  the  world.  The  most  important  branch  of 
its  industry  was  ship-building;  this  however  declined  very 
considerably : in  1780  the  town  possessed  30  large  mer- 
chantmen, and  50  vessels  employed  in  the  Greenland 
whale  fishery':  in  1802,  only  2 merchantmen  and  12 
whalers.  Since  the  general  peace,  it  has  gradually  re- 
vived, but  no  large  ships  are  now  built  there. 

The  appearance  of  the  town,  as  you  approach  it  by  land, 
especially  from  Bewcrwyck,  is  extremely  singular.  It 
seems  to  consist  of  a line  of  windmills,  some  of  them  of 
gigantic  size,  with  houses  attached  to  them,  extending 
along  the  banka  of  the  Zaan  to  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  forming  a street  nearly  five  miles  in  length.  Tra- 
vellers differ  about  the  number  of  these  mills:  Murray's 
‘ Handbook’  makes  them  only  ‘MXJ ; but  Stein  and  Canna- 
bieh  say  700  and  1000  (Stem  says  there  were  formerly 
2300) ; and  the  mills  are  not  all  for  grinding  corn,  but 
there  are  oil,  paper,  and  fulling  mills,  some  for  grinding 
colours,  or  the  volcanic  material  brought  from  Andernach  on 
the  Rhine,  which,  being  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with 
lime  and  sand,  supplies  the  valuable  cement  called  terras*, 
used  in  the  construction  of  docks,  dykes,  and  sluices. 

It  is  not  however  to  see  mills,  or  to  admire  the  curiously 
painted  wooden  houses,  most  of  which,  with  their  gardens, 
are  surrounded  with  sections  of  canals,  and  look  like  so 
many  little  islands,  that  most  travellers  visit  Zaandam ; 
their  object  is  to  view  the  hut  where  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia,  under  the  name  of  Peter  Mich&eloff,  dwelt  while 
working  as  a shipwright  in  the  dockyard.  It  is  a small 
cottage  made  of  rough  planks,  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
one  above  the  other,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  names,  among  which  is  that  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  visited  it.  in  1814,  and  caused  a marble 
tablet  to  be  put  up,  with  the  inscription — * Petro  Primo 
Alexander  Primus.’  The  King  of  tne  Netherlands  pre- 
sented the  hut  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  now  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
has  had  a sort  of  case  built  over  it  to  preserve  so  memo- 
rable a relic. 

(Hassel,  Handbuch  ( The  Netherlands);  Murray, 
Handbook,  Northern  Germany;  A Journey  in  North 
Holland,  translated  from  the  French.) 

ZAB,  nver.  [Persia.] 

ZABATZ.  [okrvia.] 

ZACHAK1AE,  JUST  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  a 
German  poet,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  May,  1726,  at  Fran- 
kenhausen  in  Thuringia,  where  his  father  was  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Schwarzburg.  After  the 
completion  of  his  preparatory  education,  he  went,  in  1743, 
to  the  university  or  Leipzig,  professedly  to  study  the  law ; 
but  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  belles-lettres, 
an  inclination  which  had  been  cherished  by  his  father,  who 
had  himself  some  name  ns  a poet  in  his  native  place. 
Zachariae's  first  attempt  at  poetical  composition  created 
considerable  sensation  at  Leipzig,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Gottsched,  then  the  critical  oracle  in  matters  of 
taste  in  Northern  Germany,  who  induced  the  young  poet, 
in  1744,  to  publish  his  comic  epic  * Dcr  Renommist  ’ (the 
brawler)  in  the  * Belustigungcn  des  Witzes  und  Verstandes,’ 
a periodical  edited  by  Gottsched  himself.  This  poem  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  German  literature.  The  author  had 
taken  Pope's  ‘Rape  of  the  Lock’  for  his  model,  but  his 
imitation  was  not  a very  successful  one.  Zachariae,  like 
all  young  men  who  had  power  and  originality,  soon  eman- 
cipated ninuelf  from  the  pedantic  tyranny  of  Gottsched, 
and  in  1744  he  joined  the  society  of  young  men  then  as- 
sembled at  Leipzig,  who  prepared  a better  taste  in  Gentian 
literature  by  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  early  German  poets,  and 
especially  the  literature  of  England.  The  great  success 
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which  the  4 Renommist  * had  met  with  induced  Zacharine 
successively  to  publish  a series  of  comic  epics,  among 
which  we  may  mention  ‘Phaeton,*  ‘Dos  Schnunftuch." 

• Mumer  in  dcr  Hollo,’  the  last  two  of  which  are  the  best 
anion?  them.  In  1747  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where  he 
formed  connections  with  men  of  congenial  minds.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  teacher  at  the  gymnasium 
(Carolinum)  of  Brunswick,  and  the  beneficial  influence  he 
exercised  there  on  the  development  of  the  talents  and  taste  of 
Ins  pupils  induced  the  duke  ot  Brunswick,  in  1761,  to  appoint 
him  professor  of  poetry  at  the  Carolinum.  In  addition  to 
this  office  he  was  appointed,  in  1762,  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  printing  and  publishing  establishments  connected 
with  the  orphan  asylum  iWaisenhaus)  of  Brunswick,  and 
of  the  Brunswick  ‘ Intelligenzblatt,’  to  which  he  himself 
contributed  a series  of  interesting  and  useful  papers.  In 
1764  he  resigned  the  superintendence  of  those  establish- 
ments, which  ha*l  prospered  very  much  under  his  manage- 
ment, and'eonfined  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  professorship. 
From  17G8  to  1774  he  edited  the  ‘ Neue  Braunschweiger 
Zeitung*  (the  New  Brunswick  Gazette),  for  which  he  him- 
self wrote  nearly  all  the  literary  articles  and  reviews.  lie 
died  on  the  30th  of  January,  1 / / / . 

Zacliariae  was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time,  and  in 
the  comic  epic  he  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  any 
more  recent  German  poet.  He  is  less  successful  in  de- 
scriptive poetry.  He  also  wrote  a number  of  songs  in  a 
light  and  pleasing  style,  and  he  himself  set  many  of  them 
to  music.  lie  made  a German  translation  of  Milton's 

* Paradise  Lost,’  in  hexameter  verse  (Altona,  1760,  4to.;  a 
second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1702),  but  the 
translation  is  weak,  and  not  always  faithful  to  the  original. 
His  ‘Fabeln  und  Erzahlungen  in  Burkard  Wald  is’  Manier* 
belong  to  his  best  poetical  productions.  His  style  is  clear, 
plain,  and  correct.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
study  of  the  earlier  German  poets,  Zacliariae  began  to 
publish  a collection  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  best 
German  poets  from  the  time  of  Opitz  (‘ Auscrlesene 
Stiicke  der  besten  Deutsche!!  Dichlcr  von  Opitz  bis  auf 
gegenwiirtige  Zeiten,’  Brunswick,  1760-71.  2 vols.  8vo.). 
This  undertaking  was  continued  after  Zachariae's  death, 
by  Eschenburg,  who  published  a third  volume  (1778, 
Hvo.'i.  The  first  complete  collection  of  Zachariae’s  works 
appeared  at  Brunswick,  1763-65,  in  9 vols.  8vo.  A 
second  and  cheaper  edition,  in  which  the  translations  from 
foreign  languages  are  omitted,  was  published  in  1772,  in 
2 vols.  8vo.,  and  was  reprinted  in  1777.  After  his  death. 
Eschenburg  published  a supplementary  volume,  which 
also  contains  a Life  of  Zacliariae. 

(Jordens,  Lev  ikon  DeultcJier  Dichtrr  und  Prosaitlrn, 
v.,  p.  573-568;  Gervinus,  Getchichte  der  Poet.  National’ 
Literatur  der  Deutschen,  iv.,  p.  108,  & c.) 

ZACIIAKIAK,  KARL  SALOMON,  a celebrated  Ger- 
man jurist  and  political  writer,  was  born  at  Meissen,  on  the 
14th  of  September.  1769,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  the  great  public  school  (Furetenschule)  of  hits  native 
place.  In  178/  he  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  where 
at  first  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  philo- 
logical and  philosophical  studies,  but  afterwards  he  took 
up  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  He  left  Leipzig  in  the 
spring  of  1792,  and,  being  recommended  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, he  obtained  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  young 
count  Zur  Lippe,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  university 
of  Wittenberg,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  two 
years  longer.  When  the  count  entered  upon  his  military 
career,  Zacliariae,  in  1795,  carried  into  effect  his  favourite 
lan  of  becoming  an  academical  teacher.  He  had  not 
cen  privatdocent  for  more  than  two  years  before  he  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  1802  he  was 
raised  to  the  ordinary  professorship  of  jurisprudence  in 
the  university  of  Wittenberg.  He  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  author  long  before  this  time,  and  had  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  a philosophical  and  political 
writer.  In  1807  he  received  an  invitation  to  a professor- 
ship in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  which  he  accepted 
because  in  his  situation  at  Wittenberg  his  leisure  time  was 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  practical  administration 
of  justice,  which  formed  part  of  his  office,  and  thus  he  had 
lit  tic  time  left  for  literary  pursuits.  At  Heidelberg,  he 
lectured  on  law  in  all  its  departments,  among  which  we 
may  mention  the  public  law  of  Germany,  canon  law, 
feudal  law,  and  comparative  jurisprudence.  He  always 
treated  bis  subject  in  a philosophical  sou  it.  Ilis  merits  were 
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rewarded  by  the  title  of  Geheimer  Rath  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  and  by  other  distinctions.  For  a time  he  w:u* 
drawn  away  from  his  scientific  and  literary  pursuits  by 
being  elected  a member  of  the  first  and  afterwards  of  the 
second  chamber  of  the  graml-duchy  of  Baden.  In  the  ca- 
! parity  of  deputy  he  has  been  charged  with  being  an  ad- 
j vocate  of  monarchy,  or  at  least  with  the  desire  to  throw 
more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  government  than  it  ought 
to  have ; but  as  far  as  his  writings  show,  from  which  alone 
we  arc  enabled  to  judge  of  him,  he  was  a liberal  royalist, 
with  a strong  leaning  towards  aristocratic  principle*. 
During  his  active  career  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg, 

| he  received  two  very  honourable  invitations,  the  one  to 
Gottingen  and  the  other  to  Leipzig,  both  of  which  he  de- 
| clined.  He  remained  at  Heidelberg  until  his  death  on  the 
| 27th  of  March,  1843,  having  shortly  before  been  raised  to 
the  lank  of  nobility  under  the  name  of  Baron  Zacliariae 
von  Lingenthal.  Zacliariae  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  philosophical  writers  on  law  and  politics  in  Germany, 
and  tew  continental  men  have  possessed  a more  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  legal  and  political  institutions 
of  the  various  states  of  modem  Europe  than  he  did. 

The  following  list  contains  his  principal  works: — 1, 

4 Ilandhuch  dea  Kursachsischen  Lehnrechts,*  Leipzig.  1796, 
8vo. ; a second  edition  was  published  by  Ch.  E.  Wciaae 
and  F.  A.  Laugeun,  Leipzig,  1823, 8V0.  2,  ‘ Die  Einheit  des 
Slants  und  der  Kirchc/  Leipzig,  1797,  8vo. ; a sort  of  ap- 
pendix to  this  work  is  his  4 Nachtrag  fiber  die  evangelise  fie 
Brudcrgemeine.’  Leipzig,  1798,  Hvo.  3,  4 Handbuch  des 
FYanziiaischen  Civilrechts,*  of  which  the  third  edition  ap- 
peared at  Heidelberg,  1827,  &c.,  in  4 vols.  8vo.  4,  4 V ierzig 
Bucher  \om  Staate,  Stuttgard,  1820-32,  5 vols.  8vo. ; a 
new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  this  work  was  begun  iu 
1839,  and  completed  in  18-13,  in  7 vols.  8vo. ; it  is  by  far 
the  best  work  on  political  philosophy  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. 5,  4 Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  als  Ordner  des  Romi- 
schen  Freistaates,*  Heidelberg,  1834,  in  two  parts,  8vo.,  is 
a very  admirable  treatise,  the  only  fault  of  which  perhaps 
is,  that  lie  assigns  greater  merits  to  the  political  reforms 
of  Sulla  than  they  deserve.  He  also  contributed  many 
valuable  papers  to  the  periodical  which  he  edited  con- 
jointly with  Mittermaier,  entitled  4 Kritische  Zcitschrift  fiir 
Rechtswissenschaft  und  Gesetzgebung  des  Auslandes,’  and 
to  the  * Heidclberger  J ah rb richer.’ 

(Brockhaus,  Conrcrtations  Lexikon ; Gcrsdorf,  Lsip- 
ziffrr  Repertorium  for  1843,  vol.  ii.,  p.  39.) 

ZACHARIAIL  [Zechariaii.] 

ZACH AIII'AS,  n native  of  Greece,  succeeded  Gregory 
III.  in  the  see  of  Rome,  a.d.  741.  I.iutpramLkiug  of  the 
Longobauls,  was  then  at  open  hostility  with  the  duchy  of 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  tne  support  which  the  Romans 
and  Pope  Gregory  had  given  to  Trasmund,  duke  of  Spo- 
letum,  and  Gotteschalk,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who  had  re- 
volted against  Liutprand.  Zaeharias  look  a different 
course  of  policy  : he  used  his  influence  with  the  patrician 
Stephen,  who  was  duke  of  Rome,  and  with  the  leading 
men  of  that  city,  to  induce  them  to  give  up  the  alliance  of 
the  rebellious  dukes,  and  he  sent  messengers  to  Liutprand 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  Liutprand  willingly  granted.  The 
I Romans  then  joined  their  militia  with  the  troops  of  Liut- 
prand, who  invaded  the  duchy  of  Spoletuin.  and  obliged 
Trasmund  to  surrender  to  the  king,  who  ordered  him  to 
take  clerical  orders,  and  appointed  Ansprand  in  his  place. 
Zaeharias,  in  his  letters  to  King  Liutprand,  urged  him  to 
restore  several  towns  or  villages  belonging  to  the  dncliy  of 
Rome,  which  the  king  had  seized  during  the  former  hos- 
tilities, anil  as  Liutprand  delayed  the  restitution,  Zaeharias 
went  to  meet  him  at  Terni,  when  the  king  received  him 
with  great  honours,  and  not  only  restored  the  towns  in 
question  to  the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  gave  to  the  Roman 
see  a patrimonium  or  estate  in  the  Sabinum,  and  other 
estates  in  the  districts  of  Ancona,  Osimo,  Nutnaua.  utul 
other  parts.  The  peace  between  the  Longob&rds  and  Rome 
1 was  confirmed  for  twenty  years,  and  Liutprand  restored  all 
| the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom. 

; In  the  following  year,  742,  Liutprand  attacked  the 
exarch  of  Ravenna  with  a powerful  force.  The  exarch, 
unable  to  make  head  against  him,  applied  to  the  pope  for 
his  mediation.  Zaeharias  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  from 
whence  he  wrote  to  Liutprand,  announcing  to  him  his  in- 
tention to  visit  him  in  his  own  capital,  Pavia.  This  wo*  a 
1 novelty  in  the  relations  between  the  popes  and  the  kings 
, of  the  Longobards,  and  the  ministers  of  Liutprand  code  a- 
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voured  to  prevent  its  being  carried  inlo  effect.  Zacharias 
however  proceeded  to  Pavia,  where  he  was  received  by 
Liutpmml  with  great  respect,  and,  after  some  debate,  the 
king  yielded  to  the  request  ot'  the  pontiff,  and  restored  to 
tlie  Greek  empire  certain  territories  which  he  had  seized 
from  the  exarch.  The  pope  then  returned  to  Rome,  being 
honourably  escorted,  by  order  of  King  Liulprand,  as  fur  as 
the  Po.  In  the  following  year  Liutprand  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  ifildebrand,  who.  being  deposed 
after  a few  months  for  his  ill  conduct,  Hatchis,  Duke  of 
Friuli,  was  proclaimed  king,  a.d.  744.  Hatchis  confirmed 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  duchy  of  Home  and  with  the 
exarch,  but  in  740,  for  some  cause  which  is  not  stated,  he 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Perugia,  and  threatened  the  other 
possessions  of  the  Eastern  emperor  in  the  Pentapolis. 
Zu.- lianas,  who  was  anxious  for  the  peace  of  Italy,  hastened 
to  the  king's  camp,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  making  him 
desist  from  his  attack,  but,  by  his  exhortations  and  remon- 
strances about  the  vanity  of  earthly  greatness,  he  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Hatchis,  that  the  king 
soon  after  abdicated  the  crown,  and  repaired  to  Rome  with 
Ins  wife  and  daughter,  where,  at  their  own  request,  they 
received  the  monoslic  habit  from  the  hands  of  the  pope. 
Hatchis  retired  to  Monte  Casino,  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
founded  a nunnery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  convent. 
About  the  san^e  time  Carloman,  Duke  of  Austraria,  and 
second  son  of  Charles  Martel,  renounced  his  office  in  favour 
of  his  brother  Pepin,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he 
became  a monk,  and  founded  a convent  on  Mount  Soraete. 

Pope  Zacharias,  being  informed  that  the  Venetian  traders 
used  to  purchase  Christian  slaves  in  Italy,  and  even  at 
Home,  whom  they  sold  to  the  Saracens  in  the  Levant,  for- 
bade that  traffic  under  heavy  ecclesiastical  censures,  and 
ransomed  many  of  those  who  had  been  sold,  and  restored 
them  to  liberty. 

About  the  year  750,  Pepin,  who  governed  France,  with 
the  title  of  Maire  of  the  Palace,  in  the  name  ol'  King  Chil- 
deric  III.,  sent  ambassadors  to  Home  to  represent  to  the 
nope  that  (Jhiideric  was  unfit  to  reign,  and  had  never  been 
king  except  in  name ; that  it  was  desirable  for  the  Frankish 
nation  to  nave  a king  capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  state;  and  that  the  leading  men  of  France  wished  to 
proclaim  him,  Pepin,  as  their  king,  if  the  pope  would  re- 
lease them  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Childeric. 
Zacharias  is  said  to  have  answered  ttiat  it  was  meet  that  he 
who  had  already  the  real  power  and  the  government  of  the 
state  should  he  king,  upon  which  the  Frankish  leaders  and 
irelatea  in  a general  assembly  deposed  Childeric,  had  his 
lead  shaved,  and  obliged  hint  In  become  a monk  in  the 
monastery  of  Sithieu,  known  afterwards  as  the  abbey  of 
•St.  Berlin,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Omer.  Childeric  ‘s  son 
Thierry  was  likewise  shut  up  in  the  monastery  of  Fonte- 
nclle  in  Normandy.  Pepin  was  consecrated  king  of 
the  Franks  by  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  a.o.  751. 
The  assent  of  Zacharias  ( for  the  assent  is  certain,  though 
the  particulars  of  it  are  obscure)  to  this  violent  change  of 
dynasty  is  the  only  questionable  aet  that  we  know  of  this 
]Kipe.  who  in  other  respects  appears  to  have  been  a lover 
of  peace  and  justice.  Pepin  nmisclf  felt  uneasy  in  his 
conscience  till  he  received  absolution  from  Stephen  II.,  the 
successor  of  Zacharias,  and  was  crowned  again  by  him  at 
Pa  ris. 

Pope  Zacharias  died  in  the  year  752.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  very  generous  towards  the  clergy  and  the  people  ot' 
Home;  lie  repaired  the  Basilica  of  the  I*ateian,  and  built 
several  churcfies.  He  translated  into  Greek  the  dialogues 
of  Pope  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  for  the  benefit  ol'  his 
count  rvracn.  II  is  epistolary  correspondence  with  Boniface, 
Archbishop  of  Mainz,  is  found  in  Hardens  4 Collection  of 
Council*.’ 

(Platina  e Panvinio,  Vito  dei  Ponte/ici;  Mura  tori,  An- 
na/i <C  Italia.) 

ZACHTLEVEN,  CORNELIUS  and  HERMAN,  bro- 
thers. Their  name  is  some  limes  written  Saftleven.  Cor- 
nelius was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  KMX):  he  excelled  in 
pictures  of  boom  and  soldiers,  in  the  style  of  Teniers  and 
Irouwer.  His  scenes,  which  were  always  sketched  from 
nature,  are  full  of  truth  and  character,  but  as  paintings  they 
want  that  brilliancy  and  transparency  of  colouring  which 
distinguishes  the  works  of  many  of  his  countrymen.  ITc 
painted  also  landscapes,  and  made  many  spirited  etchings 
alter  his  own  designs.  Some  of  Cornelius's  foregrounds 
arc  particularly  clever,  being  groups  of  various  utensils 
P.C.,  No.  1771. 


! or  implements,  characteristic  of  the  occupations  of  the 
characters  of  the  picture.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  according  to  the  Dutch  waters,  but  in  Pilkingtons 
Dictionary  1673  is  given. 

Herman  Zachtleven  was  an  excellent  landscape-painter. 
He  was  born  at  Rotterdatn  in  1601),  and  was  the  pupil  of 
.1.  Van  Goyen ; but  he  Jived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
{ Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1685.  Hermans  landscapes, 

I which  consist  generally  of  views  ill  the  vicinity  of  Utrecht 
i and  of  the  Rhine,  are  distinguished  by  great  transparency, 
and  in  the  distances  are  coloured  like  those  of  YVouverman. 
j His  earliest  pictures  are  such  simple  views  of  nature  as  the 
various  sites  afforded,  but  in  bis  later  works  he  generally 
! selected  various  picturesque  points,  which  lie  composed 
into  one  picture ; he  sometimes  introduced  many  unall 
1 figures  into  his  works.  Herman  made  many  studies  from 
nature  in  black  chalk,  which  are  much  valued  by  collec- 
tors: he  executed  also  a few  spirited  etchings.  D'Argen- 
ville  says  that  Herman  Zachtleven  visited  Italy,  and  spent 
some  years  there,  but  Houbraken  makes  no  mention  of 
any  such  visit,  ami  a still  greater  reason  for  supposing  the 
statement  to  be  incorrect  is  that  there  are  no  traces  ol'  Italy 
in  any  ol'  bis  studies  or  pictures. 

f Houbraken,  Uroate  Sc/touburg,  «£-e. ; D’Argcnvillc, 
Abrrgc  dr  la  Via  den  Print/ a*,  *pc.j 

ZACYNTHUS.  [Zantk.] 

ZAGROS,  MOUNT.  [Piksia.]  * 

ZAHLE  [Syria,  p.  472.] 

ZAIDA.  [Syria,  p.  4?2.] 

ZAIRE  is  the  largest  river  in  Western  Africa  south  of 
the  equator.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Moienzi  Euzaddi. 
that  is,  the  Great  River,  or  * the  river  which  absorbs  all 
others.*  The  upper  part  of  the  river  has  not  been  visited 
by  Europeans.  According  to  the  information  obtained 
from  native  traders,  the  principal  branch  inns  from  north 
to  south,  and  its  source  is  supposed  to  be  one  or  two 
degrees  north  of  the  line.  But  it  is  certain  that  another 
great  branch  originates  in  the  interior  far  to  the  east- 
south-east  from  its  mouth,  ami  this  branch  Is  called  Coango 
or  Cuango,  and  it  is  probable  that  fiom  the  name  of  this 
branch  that  of  the  count ty  of  Congo  is  derived.  The  river 
Zaire  is  also  sometimes  called  the  < 'ongo. 

Our  positive  knowledge  of  the  Zaire  begins  about  280 
miles  from  its  embouchure.  So  far  it  was  surveyed  by 
Cnptain  Tuckev.  At  that  distance  from  its  mouth  the 
river  expands  to  the  width  of  two,  three,  or  even  more 
than  four  miles,  and  flows  with  a current  of  two  or 
three  miles  an  hour.  This  upper  part  of  the  river 
lies  on  an  elevated  terrace,  which  is  probably  in  general 
more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  country 
is  hilly,  with  the  exception  of  some  tracts  of  line  sandy 
beach,  but  the  hills  are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  rise 
with  a gentle  ascent  from  the  margin  of  Hie  river.  The 
hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  cfay-siate  and  limestone, 
and  many  rocky  promontories  of  marble  jut  into  the  river. 
A considerable  portion  of  the  country  is  fit  for  cultivation 
on  the  summits  ami  on  the  rides  of  the  hills,  as  well  as  in 
the  valleys.  It  is  also  much  more  inhabited  than  farther 
down,  and  villages  ate  frequent.  But  vegetation  is  far 
from  being  so. luxuriant  ns  is  usual  between  the  tropics 
and  the  hills  are  frequently  barren,  and  destitute  of  trees, 
which  only  occur  in  the  ravines  and  round  the  larger 
villages. 

The  Zaire  begins  to  descend  from  this  upper  terrace 
about  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  bed  of  the  river 
gradually  narrows  to  a mile,  and  then  it  falls  over  the  U pper 
Bang*! la  or  rapid,  which  is  formed  by  a ledge  of  rocks 
running  across  the  river,  over  which  the  current  runs  with 
great  force.  The  Zaire  now  begins  to  flow-  with  great 
rapidity  between  high  rocky  masses.  Ten  miles  lower 
down  is  the  Lower  Sangalla,  where  the  river  U crossed  by 
a great  ledge  of  slate  rocks,  which  leave  only  a passage 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks  on  the  left  bank,  about  50 
yards  wide,  through  which  the  stream  runs  at  least  eight 
miles  on  hour,  forming  whirlpools  in  the  middle,  whose 
vortices  occupy  at  least  half  the  breadth  of  the  channel, 
and  must  be  fatal  to  any  canoe  that  should  get  into  them. 
Below  Ibis  rapid  the  river  is  filled  with  rocky  islets ; the 
great  breadth,  however,  diminishes  the  velocity  oft  he  stream, 

that  canoes  easily  pass.  About  15  miles  below  the 
Lower  Sangalla  begin  the  narrows,  where  the  river,  from 
more  than  a mile,  suddenly  contracts  to  less  than  half  a 
mile,  and  in  many  plates  it  is  hardly  2U0  vnrd*  wide 
V"  ul.  XXVII.— 5 A 
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These  Narrows  are  nearly  40  miles  long,  extending:  from  I 
Inga  to  Sondie  Point.  Though  the  bed  of  the  river  is] 
narrow,  it  is  generally  full  of  rocks.  Before  the  river 
leaves  the  Narrows  it  forms  a cataract  called  Yellala,  ; 
where  the  river  descends  over  a bed  of  mica  slate,  j 
and  tells  about  30  feet  perpendicular  iu  a slope  of  300  i 
yards.  A little  above  SomDe  a ledge  of  rocks  stretches  1 
from  the  northern  shore  about  two-tlnrds  the  breadth  of 
the  river  (which  is  here  about  half  a mile  wide',  the  cur- 
rent breaking  furiously  on  it ; but  near  the  southern  shore 
a smooth  channel  is  left,  where  the  velocity  of  the  current , 
is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  ascent  of  boats.  The  tide  is  I 
perceptible  ns  far  as  Sondie  Point,  where  it  rises  about  six  , 
inches,  and  from  this  point  the  river  begins  to  be  navigable.  | 
Between  the  Upper  Sangalla  and  Sondie  Point  the  general  ; 
course  of  the  river  is  from  north  to  south,  and  from  Sondie  i 
Point  to  the  sea  nearly  due  west. 

The  country  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Znirc  from 
the  Upper  Sangalla  to  8ondie  Point  rises  considerably 
higher  than  the  general  level  of  the  upper  terrace.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  rivers  bed  there  are  high  hills  consisting 
chiefly  of  mica  slate.  They  are  very  steep,  in  many 
places  precipitous,  and  destitute  of  all  vegetal rt>n.  In  some 
spots,  where  the  current  has  been  turned  aside  by  rocky 
points,  the  river  has  deposited  its  mud,  and  formed  little 
strips  of  soil  covered  with  reedy  grass.  In  these  places  a 
small  quantity  of  Indian  com  is  grown.  The  declivities 
of  the  rocky  masses  are  intersected  by  several  little  valleys, 
which  penetrate  a few  miles  inland,  and  in  which  some 
plantations  of  maiulioc  Mid  Indian  corn  are  met  with,  and 
many  wine-palm  trees.  The  top  of  the  rocky  masses, 
which  in  general  appear  to  attain  an  elevation  of  1500  feet , 
above  tire  sea-level,  presents  an  uneven  plain,  in  general 
destitute  of  trees,  but  having  a soil  sufficiently  deep  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  common  articles  of  vegetable  food. 
On  this  plain  there  are  numerous  small  villages  sur- 
rounded by  mimosa',  Adansonite,  and  palm-trees.  The 
soil  is  of  a' hard  clayey  nature,  and  is  incapable  of  being 
worked  in  the  dry  season,  but  is  sufficiently  productive 
when  mellowed  by  the  heavy  rains  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
heated  atmosphere. 

From  Sondie  Point  to  Lemboo  Point,  a distance  of 
about  15  miles,  the  river  runs  south-west.  This  part  of  the 
river  is  characterized  by  a succession  of  whirlpools,  which 
are  so  violent  that  no  vessel  can  approach  them : even  the 
eddies  occasioned  by  them  arc  so  forcible  as  frequently 
to  resist  sails  oars,  ami  towing,  and  twist  a boat  round 
in  every  direction.  At  Lemboo  Point  the  river  again 
widens  to  about  a mile,  ami  runs  westward  with  a regular 
but  swift  current  to  Booka  Kmbomma  Inland,  about  15 
miles  distant.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
between  Sondie  Point  and  Booka  Kmbomma  Island  docs 
not  differ  in  its  physical  character  from  the  rockv  districts 
farther  north. 

At  the  Booka  Embomma  Island  the  valley  in  which  the 
river  flows  widens  considerably,  the  rocky  masses  reced- 
ing so  far  from  one  another  as  to  leave  a space  about  three 
miles  in  width  between  them.  This  Bpace  is  half  occupied 
by  the  two  arms  into  which  the  river  divides,  and  half  by 
the  islands  which  lie  between  them.  The  bed  of  the  river 
is  here  about  a mile  and  a half  across,  and  its  current  in  the 
mid-channel  varies  between  a mile  and  a half  and  two  miles 
an  hour,  but  in-shore  on  both  sides  it  is  often  stagnant,  and 
sometimes  a small  counter  current  is  experienced.  The 
depth  in  the  mid-channel  is  15  fathoms.  The  islands  are 
composed  of  schistus,  ami  are  barren;  but  along  their 
northern  side  is  a strip  of  low  ground  of  great  fertility. 
The  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  are  rather  high  and 
rugged,  partly  barren,  and  partly  covered  with  bushes  and 
lai  ge  trees  which  grow  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  On  their 
flattened  summit,  the  under  stratum,  consisting  of  a com- 
pact clay,  is  covered  with  a black  soil  which  seems  capable 
of  producing  all  kinds  of  grain. 

Near  13'  4t/  K.  long.,  or  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  Zaire  enters  a valley  which  is  about  10  miles  aero**, 
and  which  does  not  materially  change  in  width  to  its 
embouchure.  One-third  of  this  distance,  or  less  than  20 
miles,  the  river  flows  between  well-defined  bank*;  but  it 
is  divided  into  three  anus,  of  which  the  northern  is  called 
Maxwell's  River,  the  middle  one  M&mbalia  River,  and  the 
southern  Sonio  River.  The  Mamballa  River,  also  called 
the  Boat  River,  because  it  is  generally  used  by  the 
vessels  navigating  the  liver,  is  filled  with  dry  ulioafs.  thu 


channels  between  which  are  very  winding.  The  depth 
of  the  channel  north  of  the  shoals  varies  from  1 to  5 fa- 
thoms, but  the  southern  channel  is  from  7 to  10  fathoms 
deep  close  to  the  southern  bank.  The  current  does  not 
exceed  two  miles  an  hour.  The  three  arms  of  the  river 
are  connected  by  several  narrow  and  shallow  channels, 
which  divide  the  tract  between  them  into  several  islands 
from  two  to  six  miles  in  length.  These  islands  arc 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  their  soil  is 
formed  by  a stiff  clay,  which  on  the  margin  of  the  river  is 
cut  into  perpendicular  low  cliffs.  They  are  covered  with 
high  reedy  grass  and  thinly  scattered  with  palm-trees. . But 
in  many  places  near  the  banks  of  the  river  the  land  is 
low  and  of  great  fertility. 

Near  13°  20*  E.  long,  the  whole  body  of  water  is  united 
in  one  channel,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  that  part  is  about 
two  miles  wide,  but  by  degrees  it  widens  to  three  miles, 
which  is  its  width  at  Fathomless  Point : this  cape  is  con- 
sidered as  being  situated  on  the  northern  sideof  its  mouth. 
In  this  part  the  river  is  distinguished  by  its  great  rapidity 
and  depth.  The  current  even  at  a short  distance  from 
| the  banks  varies  between  four  and  six  miles  an  hour. 
Though  every  afternoon  a sea-breeze  springs  up,  vessels 
trying  to  enter  the  river  generally  find  their  attempts 
frustrated  for  several  days,  and  they  only  succeed  with  an 
uncommonly  strong  sea-breeze  and  by  creeping  close  to 
the  shore.  The  great  body  of  water  discharged  by 
such  a rapid  current  has  scooped  out  a channel,  narrow 
but  very  deep.  Above  Shark  Point,  which  is  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  is  seldom  more 
than  a mile  across,  but  so  deep  that  it  was  once  considered 
| unfathomable.  Captain  Vida!  however  ascertained  that  its 
, depth  varied  between  200  and  45  fathoms.  He  observes  also 
that  the  great  force  of  the  current  is  apparently  superficial. 
The  deep  channel  of  the  river  is  continued  into  tne  sea  to 
a great  distance,  being  still  45  fathoms  deep  13  miles  from 
Cape  Padriio  or  Pillar.  The  sea  on  both  sides  of  the 
channel  varies  from  18  to  23  fathoms  in  depth. 

The  immense  volume  of  water  discharged  by  the  river 
into  the  sea,  compared  with  the  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity which  passes  over  the  rocks  at  the  Yellala  cataract, 
has  been  a matter  of  great  surprise,  especially  as  no  river 
sufficient  to  turn  a mill  falls  into  the  Zaire  below  the 
cataract:  and  this  has  suggested  the  supposition  that  a 
very  considerable  mass  of  water  must  find  its  way  through 
subterraneous  passages  under  the  slate  rocks,  disappearing 
probably  where  the  river  contracts  its  bed  and  iorms  the 
Narrows,  and  rising  again  below  the  cataract  near  Sondie 
Point,  where  the  regular  current  is  disturbed  by  a great 
number  of  whirlpools. 

The  water  of  the  Zaire  appears  to  possess  some  pecu- 
liarities. Thirteen  miles  from  the  entrance  it  is  perfectly 
fresh  and  of  a dingy  red  colour.  After  being  kept  a few 
days  it  ferments,  und  for  some  time  remains  in  a highly 
putrescent  state.  A silver  tea-spoon  being  immersed  in  it 
for  half  an  hour  is  greatly  discoloured,  and  requires  much 
cleaning  to  remove  the  stain.  After  being  preserved  in  a 
bottle  for  four  months,  it  lost  its  colour  and  became  per- 
fectly clear  and  devoid  of  any  sediment. 

It  was  formerly  asserted  that  the  tide  did  not  make  any 
impression  on  the  current  of  the  Zaire,  but  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  it.  causes  the  reflux  of  the  stream  very  per- 
ceptibly as  high  up  as  the  lower  commencement  of  the 
Narrows  at  Sondie  Point,  where  the  rise  of  the  water 
amounts  to  from  12  to  16  inches.  But  though  it  causes  the 
water  to  be  dammed  up  and  a counter  current  on  one  or 
both  sides,  yet, strictly  speaking, the  current  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  is  never  overcome  by  the  tide. 

Like  all  other  tropical  rivers,  the  Zaire  has  its  floods,  bul 
the  quantity  of  its  nse  and  fall  is  less  perhaps  than  that  of 
any  other  river  X)f  equal  magnitude.  According  to  the  few 
observations  which  were  made  respecting  this  point,  the 
difference  between  the  lowest  anil  highest  water  did  not 
appear  to  exceed  eleven  feet,  and  in  many  places  was  not 
more  than  eight  or  nine.  The  river  begins  to  rise  about 
the  1st  of  September,  but  it  is  not  known  how  long  the 
flood  lasts. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Zaire  lies  through  a low  and 
swampy  country.  It  is  principally  covered  with  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  mangrove,  the  one  a low  bush,  ami  the 
other  a stately  tree,  resting  on  a mass  of  roots  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  the  trank  often  rising  to  the 
■ height  of  one  hundred  more.  Most  of  them  are  perfectly 
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straight,  and  if  the  wood  wen  a little  lighter  they  would 
be  admirably  adapted  for  masts.  The  spat  es  between  these 
lofty  irees  are  fillet!  by  a variety  of  smaller  growth,  among 
which  are  many  of  the  palm  kind,  and  large  patches 
covered  with  papyrus.  The  high  lands  beyond  these 
swampy  grounds  appear  to  be  more  fertile  than  higher  up 
the  river,  and  are  covered  with  clusters  of  trees.  The 
islands,  which  are  frequently  seen  floating  down  the  river, 
appear  to  be  portions  of  the  low  swampy  region,  from 
which  they  are  detached  by  the  force  of  the  current.  They 
are  formed  of  rushes,  reeds,  and  long  grass,  and  frequently 
covered  with  birds.  Occasionally  they  drift  a long  way 
to  seaward,  and  vessels  are  sometimes  deceived  by  them. 

The  southern  side  of  the  entrance  is  formed  by  a penin- 
sula, which  terminates  in  two  promontories,  of  which 
that  to  seaward  is  called  Point  Fadrio  or  Pillar,  from  a 
pillar  which  was  erected  on  it,  as  at  several  other  places, 
bv  the  early  Portuguese  navigators.  The  other  cape, 
called  Shark  Point,  lies  eastward,  and  constitutes  with 
Fathomless  Point  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  peninsula 
on  which  the  two  promontories  are  situated  has  evidently 
been  formed  by  the  combined  depositions  of  the  sea  and 
river,  as  the  external  or  sea  shore  is  composed  of  quartz 
sand,  forming  a steep  beach,  while  the  internal  or  river 
side  consists  of  a deposit  overgrown  with  mangrove. 

(Tuckey’s  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the 
Rtrer  Zaire ; Narrative  of  Voyage*  to  explore  the  Shares 
of  Africa , Arabia,  and  Madagascar,  under  the  direction  qf 
Captain  Otcen.) 

^ ZALEUCUS  (ZaXnuroc),  the  celebrated  legislator  of  the 
Epizephyrian  Locrians  in  Southern  Italy,  is  said  to  have  ; 
been  the  first  Greek  that  drew  up  a code  of  written  laws.  I 
(Mercian  Heracleot.,  313;  Clemens  Alexandra  Stromal.,  \ 
i.,  p.  309  ; Strabo,  vi.,  p.  259.)  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  statement  of  the  Locrians  having  had  the  first  written 
laws  among  the  Greeks  must  be  limited  to  the  Greeks  of  1 
Italy,  since  it  is  stated  that  Zaleucus  derived  many  of  his  j 
laws  from  the  Cretans,  I^cedaemonians,  and  the  Areo- 
pagus of  Athens ; but  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  j 
Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians  had  any  written  laws  at  that  1 
time,  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  common  traditions  that 
Zaleucus  was  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  who  composed  a 
code  of  written  laws.  He  lived  in  all  probability  about 
n.c.  660,  but  his  history,  like  that  of  all  the  early  legis- 
lators, is  mixed  with  fable.  According  to  Suidas,  who  de- 
scribes him  as  a native  of  Thurii,  Zaleucus  was  originally 
a slave  and  a shepherd;  whereas  Diodorus  (xii.  20 1 calls 
him  a man  of  good  family.  He  is  further  said  to 
have  been  called  upon  by  Minerva  in  a dream  to  le- 
gislate for  the  Locrians ; and  when  the  Locrians  ap- 
plied to  the  oracle  about  the  means  of  getting  rid  of 
their  political  disturbances,  they  received  a command 
to  legislate  for  themselves.  When  Zaleucus  announced 
to  them  his  dream,  he  was  emancipated,  and  drew 
up  a code  of  laws  for  them.  Suidas ; Scholiast  ad  Pindar. 
Olymp.,  x.  17;  Valer.  Maxim.,  i.  2 ; Ext.  4;  Aristotle, 
apud  Clem.  Alex&udr.  Strom.,  i.,  p.  352. ) A great  por- 
tion of  his  laws  was  derived  from  the  customs  of  other 
Greek  states,  but  he  was  the  first  who  fixed  punish- 
ments for  the  crimes  enumerated  in  his  code  ; whereas 
before  his  time  the  punishment  had  always  been  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judges.  His  laws,  of  which  several  spe- 
cimens are  still  extant,  were  according  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  antients  very  severe,  but  the  locrians  ob- 
served them  for  a long  period,  during  which  they  are 
called  the  * most  observant  of  law  and  order*  (c£vo/m»- 
raroO  of  all  the  Greeks.  (Zenobius,  iv.  10;  Diogeniamis, 
iv.  94 ; Apostolius,  Proverb.,  x.  50 ; Marcum  Heracleot., 
1145.  &c.) 

The  code  of  Zaleucus  embraced  the  religious  and  moral 
as  well  as  the  civil  and  political  duties  of  the  people, 
and  entered  so  much  into  the  detail  of  private  life 
that  it  regulated  even  the  dress  by  which  free  women  j 
should  be  distinguished  from  other  females.  Although  1 
Zaleucus,  as  has  been  shown  incontrovertibly  by  Bentley, 
must  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  both  Suidas 
and  Diodorus  call  him  a disciple  of  that  philosopher,  an  1 
anachronism  which  arose  out  of  the  desire  of  the  antients 
to  trace  all  practical  wisdom  to  Pythagoras,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Homan  king  Numa  Pompilius,  who  is  likewise  ; 
called  a disciple  of  Pythagoras.  The  common  story  about 1 
the  death  of  Zaleucus  is  as  follows : — One  of  his  laws  for-  I 
bade  the  citizens  of  Locri  to  enter  the  senate-house  in  | 
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1 arm* ; but  on  one  occasion,  while  they  wore  at  war,  Zulcucus, 
forgetting  his  own  law,  entered  the  senate-house  as  a war- 
; rior ; and  when  one  of  the  persons  assembled  called  out  to 
1 him  that  he  was  violating  nis  own  law,  Zaleucus  threiv 
, himself  Oil  his  sword,  and  thus  punished  himself.  (Eusta- 
thius  ad  Horn.  Iliad , 1.,  p.  62.)  But  the  same  story  is  re- 
I lated  by  others  of  Charondas,  with  whom  Zaleucus  is  fre- 
quently confounded  by  the  antients  themselves  (Valer. 

! Max.,  vi.  5,  Ext.  4;  Diodor.,  xii.  20);  and  Suidas  states 
| that  Zaleucus  fell  fighting  for  his  country.  The  contra- 
1 dictions  and  fables  which  occur  in  the  history  of  Zaleucus 
led  some  sceptical  writers  among  the  antients,  such  as 
j Timacus,  to  deny  that  a legislator  Zaleucus  ever  existed. 

■ (Cicero,  De  Legib.,  ii.  6 ; Ad  Atticum,  vi.  1.) 

| (Fabricius,  Ihbliolheca  Grace.,  ii„  p.  1,  &c. ; Bentley, 
Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalarit , p.  241,  &e. ; 
Hey »e,  Opusciua  Arademica.  vol.  ii.,  where  the  fragments 
of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  are  collected.) 

ZAMA.  [Hannibal;  Numidia.] 

ZAMBIZI.  [Sknna.xxL,  210.] 

ZA'.MIA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
I order  Cycadaceae.  The  name  Zamia  is  applied  by  Plinv 
to  such  cones  of  the  fir-tree  as  split  whilst  they  are  upon 
j the  tree.  It  was  first  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  the  present 
genus  of  plants.  The  species  of  this  genua  are  trees  with 
a single  cylindrical  trunk,  increasing  by  the  development 
of  a single  terminal  bud  and  covered  by  the  scaly  base.. 
of  the  leaves;  the  wood  consists  of  concentric  circles,  the 
cellular  zones  between  which  are  exceedingly  loose,  the 
ligneous  tissue  having  the  tubes  marked  by  circular  disks; 
the  leaves  are  pinnated,  not  articulated,  and  have  a gyrate 
vernation.  The  flower*  are  dioecious;  the  male  flowers 
are  arranged  in  tessellated  catkins  with  abrupt  scales,  the 
anthers  oval,  sessile  at  the  under  side  of  each  scale.  The 
female  flowers  are  in  tessellated  catkins,  the  scale*  peltate, 
drupes  two  at  the  under  side  of  each  scale.  The  species 
are  found  in  the  tropics  of  America  and  Asia,  and  also  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  New  Holland. 

Z.  spiralis,  has  numerous  leaflets,  linear,  very  smooth, 
somewhat  curved,  with  a few  spinous  teeth  at  the  extre- 
mity; the  calkins  smooth,  with  pointed  scales  in  the 
female,  and  wedge-shaped  one*  in  the  male  flowers.  This 
plant  is  a native  of  New  South  Wale*.  The  cone  is  about 
half  the  size  of  a man  s head,  and  composed  of  nut*  about 
; the  size  of  a chestnut.  These  nuts  are  eaten  by  the  New 
1 Hollanders,  but  on  being  tried  by  English  settler*  pro- 
i duced  sickness.  Their  flavour  is  not  unlike  that  of  chesf- 
1 nuts. 

I Z.  cycudis.  Bread-tree  Zamia,  has  lanceolate,  spinous. 

| smooth,  entire  leaflets  tapering  at  the  base  ; the  scale*  of 
the  catkin*  abrupt,  obtuse,  pointless.  It  is  a native  of  the 
I south-eastern  part*  of  southern  Africa.  It  grows  on  tho 
I sides  of  dry  hills,  especially  where  the  ground  ha*  been 
cleared  by  burning.  The  stem  is  thick  and  scaly,  and  at- 
1 tains  a height  of  6 or*7  feet.  Thun  berg  states  that  when 
j the  stems  become  old  they  are  broken  through  by  the 
! Caftres  and  Hottentots,  who  collect  the  pith  and  tie  it  »*p 
| in  the  skin  of  a sheep  or  calf  which  has  been  previously 
well  rubbed  with  grease.  It  is  then  buried  in  the  ground, 
and  after  remaining  there  till  it  become*  putrefied,  it  is 
taken  up  and  bruised  between  two  stones,  and  then  formed 
into  little  eakes  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  are 
baked  in  wood-ashes,  and  are  esteemed  by  those  who  pre- 
pare them  as  a great  luxury,  though  they  are  not  at  all 
palatable  to  a European  taste. 

Z.  furfttracea.  Broad  Rusty-leaved  Zamia,  has  elliptic- 
oblong  pointless  leaflets,  copiously  serrated  from  the  middle 
to  the  extremity : striated  and  hairy  beneath ; common 
staik  spinous.  ‘Hiis  plant  is  a native  of  the  West  Indie*, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  grown  at  Hampton  Court  in  the 
time  of  King  William.  Tliis  plant  is  said  by  Herman  to  yield 
a white  insipid  gum.  The  stems  of  all  the  Zamia*.  like 
those  of  Cycas,  abound  in  a mucilaginous  juice,  which  has 
a nauseous  odour  and  an  unpleasant  taste,  arising  from  the 
existence  in  it  of  a peculiar  proximate  principle.  This 
may  be  removed  by  boiling,  roasting,  &c.,  when  some  of 
them  form  a nutritious  article  of  food. 

About  seventeen  species  of  the  old  genus  Zamia  have 
been  described.  Eight  of  these  are  now  placed  in  the 
genus  or  subgenus  Arthrozamia,  which  is  characterized  by 
having  the  leaflet*  articulated  with  the  rachis  of  the  frond- 
like  midrib ; there  i*  also  a preparation  in  the  rudimentary 
stamen  to  form  a two-celled  anther,  while  in  Zamia  the 
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leaflet*  are  confluent,  and  the  pollen  U not  disposed  in 

two-ltibcd  nULHSOS. 

The  genus  Zamia  has  many  representatives  in  a fossil 
state.  Of  the  sixteen  species  that  have  been  discovered, 
twelve  resemble  so  nearly  the  recent  species  that  they  have 
received  the  same  designation.  The  remaining  four  differ  in 
the  exsertion  and  venation  of  their  leaves,  and  hence  they 
are  placed  under  the  fossil  genus  Zamites.  The  principal 
forms  of  these  genera  have  been  found  in  the  lias  and 
oolitic  formal  ions.  Two  fossil  stems  nearly  resembling 
thfi.-e  of  Zamia  were  found  by  Dr.  Rockland  in  Portland 
done.  These  are  made  by  Brongniart  to  constitute  the 
r “inis  Man'i'/tia,  a name  given  in  honour  of  Dr.  Gideon 
Mantell.  He  has  also  included  in  the  same  genus  a stem 
found  in  shelly  limestone  near  Lunev i lie. 

In  cultivation  the  Zamia?  require  the  treatment  of  all 
e\ ntics.  They  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  brought  from 
their  indigenous  countries,  which  may  be  sown  in  pots  of 
lieb  light  earth  or  mould,  which  should  be  plunged  in  the 
bark  beds  of  hothouses  or  stoves. 

''Hu melt.  Outline*  of  Botany;  I.indley, Natural  System ; 
‘ *r K.  Smith,  in  Rees’s  Cycloprrdin.) 

■Z.VMORA,  the  name  oi'  a town  of  Spain,  and,  both 
under  Hie  old  division  into  kingdoms  ami  the  division 
into  elect  oral  districts  decreed  by  the  Cortes  of  1822,  the 
name  oi'  the  province  of  which  Zamora  is  the  capital.  The 
ti.wn  of  Zamora  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Duero, 
1 10  mile*  north-west  of  Madrid  ami  4.'!  miles  west-south- 
nr,;  of  Valladolid.  The  old  town  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
in  which  there  are  eight  gates.  The  suburbs  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  to  notice.  The  streets  of  Zamora  are 
narrow,  the#  houses  lofty,  nnd  the  general  aspect  of  the 
town  sombre.  The  churches  and  the  town-house  are  the 
finest  buildings.  The  promenades  are  agreeable,  nnd  there 
r,  a fine  bridge  across  the  Duero.  Zamora  contains  a 
• aihi’dral  and  22  parish  churches.  Before  the  suppression 
of  the  monastic  orders  there  were  10  convents,  10  of 
which  were  for  females.  Zamora  is  the  residence  of  a 
1 Ulmi\  a suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago.  There 
i-.  Utile  trade  or  industry'  of  any  kind ; but  there  are  a few 
bailors,  tanners,  dyers,  manufacturers  of  wool  len-st  tiffs,  and 
distillers.  The  ruins  of  the  house  of  the  Ciil  are  shown  at 
Zamora : the  historian  Ptorian  do  Ocampo  was  born  there ; 
r.twl  the  Cortes  have  twice  assembled  in  the  town,  in  1297 
and  KM 12.  Population,  in  1833,  10,000. 

The  province  of  Zamora  (under  the  antient  division), 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  bordered  on  Portugal,  and 
extended  eastward  on  both  sides  of  the  Duero  from  the 
angle  which  it  makes  on  the  frontier  where  it  turns 
southward  to  meet  the  Torniez.  It  was  in  length  (from 
cast  to  west)  about  30  miles,  and  about  27  (from 
north  to  south'!  in  breadth.  The  modem  province  or  elec- 
toral diclrict  of  Zamora  is  composed  of  the  antient  pro- 
vince of  that  name,  the  western  part  of  the  district  of 
Toro,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  duchy  of  Renavente. 
It  is  about  HG  miles  in  length  (from  north-west  to  soul h- 
east  1,  and  about  43  in  breadth  (from  north-east  to  south- 
west . The  Duero  enters  the  province  nenr  the  middle  of 
tin*  south-east  bonier,  and,  flowing  from  a little  south  of 
east  to  a little  north  of  west,  nearly  bisects  the  province. 
On  reaching  the  north-western  bonier  it  makes  an  abrupt 
turn  to  the  soulh,  and  flows  in  that  direction  till  it  meets 
the  Torniez  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  province.  The 
Tormcz  forms,  for  a little  way,  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Zamora  ami  Salamanca.  In  its  course  from 
east  to  west  the  Duero  receives  first,  the  Sequiiio  and  then 
the  Esla,  both  from  the  north.  Relow  Renavente  the  Esin 
receives  from  the  west  the  Tera,  a mountnin-torrent, 
which  issues  from  a lake  near  the  borders  of  the  province 
of  Ore  use,  and  has  the  whole  of  its  course  in  the  province 
of  Zamora.  'Die  l ed  of  the  Duaro  within  the  province, 
and  the  bed  of  the  Torniez  along  its  frontier,  are  too  deep 
and  precipitous  to  admit  of  their  being  used  for  irrigation. 
The  north-west  portion  of  the  province  is  mountainous ; the 
rest  is  a high  plain  intersected  by  deep  ravines  and  river- 
channels.  The  plain  is  in  general  fertile  ; the  mountains 
arc  well  wooded.  The  climate  is  agreeable  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  the  cold  of  winter  is  severe.  There  are  some 
mineral-springs  in  the  north  of  the  province;  turquoises 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Zamora,  potters'- 
earth  in  the  district  <.i  Toro,  and  saltpetre  is  collected 
from  Ibr-  soil  in  some  places.  Agriculture  nnd  every  kind 
of  industry  are  id  a low  ebb.  A good  deal  of  charcoal  is 


■ prepared,  and  some  wine  of  a low  quality  exported.  But 
the  roads  are  in  so  wretched  a condition  as  effectively  to 
prevent  any  extensive  exportation  of  the  surplus  agricul- 
tural produce.  The  population  of  the  province,  according 
to  the  most  recent  estimate  (1838  , was  159,425. 

Toro,  the  capital  of  the  antient  district  of  that  name,  is 
included  in  the  modem  province  of  Zamora.  It  is  situated 
I oil  the  right  bank  of  the  Duero.  about  13  miles  east  of  the 
| town  of  Zamora  and  24  north-north -east  of  Salamanca.  It 
has  a wall  and  six  gates.  The  streets  ate  wide,  but  the 
houses  mean.  There  is  a collegiate  and  18  parish  churches. 
Before  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders  there  were 

• !3  convents, — 7 for  females.  There  is  a curious  antient 
bridge  of  22  arches  across  the  Duero,  and  a fine  esplanade 

• on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  The  manufactures  of  Toro 
arc  unimportant,  and  nearly  the  same  as  at  Zatnom.  The. 

! palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Berwick,  and  the  Alcazar,  an  old 
I stone  palace  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hie  Infant  Don 
j Garcia,  arc  shown  here.  John  Ii.  of  Castile,  the  poet 
Ulloa  y Pereira,  and  Paul  Murillo,  who  distinguished  lum- 
| self  n.-i  a loyalist  general  in  the  South  American  war  of 
j independence,  were  horn  in  Toro.  The  code  known  by 
the  title  of  the  Laws  of  Toro  was  promulgated  here  in 
1505.  Population,  in  1833,  5190. 

Renavente,  the  chief  town  of  the  antient  duchy  of  the 
same  name,  great  part  of  which,  along  with  its  capital, 
is  now  included  within  the  electoral  district  of  Zamom, 
is  situated  between  the  Esla  and  Orbigo,  31  miles  north  of 
Zamora  and  42  north-west  of  Valladolid.  It  contains 
9 parish  churches.  The  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Renavente 
is  an  antient  ami  extensive  structure.  Population,  in  1833, 
3000. 

< Mifiano,  Diccionario  Geografico-estadislico  di’  K-cjmSa; 
Map  of  Spain,  showing  the  modem  provincial  divisions, 

■ published,  under  the  auspices  of  government,  at  Madrid  in 
18.18  : Dicltonnaire  Giographique  Univertel.) 

ZAMORA.  [Mexican  Status.] 

ZAMOYSKI,  or  ZAMOSC.  The  Polish  house  of  this 
name  occupies  a distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  this 
nation.  It  is  a branch  of  the  family  of  Saryusz,  ami  has 
given  three  eminently  distinguished  men  to  Poland. 

Jobn-Sarhis-Zamoyski,  grand -chancel lor  of  Poland,  was 
horn  at  Skokow,  of  which  Ins  father  was  castellan,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Culm,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1541.  John  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
and  on  his -first  arrival  was  received  into  the  service  of  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  Finding  however  that  the 
duties  of  this  appointment  interfered  with  his  studies, 
Zmnoyiki  quitted  the  court,  and  went,  to  use  his  own 
| expression,  to  hide  himself  in  the  pays  Iai! in.  II is 
favourite  pursuits  in  the  university  of  Paris  were  niatlie- 
j rnatics  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence.  At  the  request  of 
his  father  he  subsequently  repaired  to  the  university  of 
Straasburg  to  perfect  himself  in  the  study  of  Greek,  and  to 
j Padua  to  complete  his  legal  studies. 

( At  Padua  the  study  of  the  canon  law  led  him  to  pay 
! considerable  attention  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
j this  pursuit  is  believed  to  have  confirmed  his  devotion 
, to  the  Romish  church,  to  which  his  father’s  allegiance  had 
been  shaken.  While  at  Padua  he  published  several  works. 

; which  were  favourably  received  at  the  time,  and  have 
maintained  their  reputation.  In  15G2  he  published  the 
funeral  oiation  which  he  delivered  on  the  celebrated  Fal- 
loppio.  In  1503  he  published  an  essay  on  the  constitution' 
i of  Ihe  Roman  Senate,  4 De  Senatu  Romano  Libri  II.,'  so 
learned  and  critical,  that  De  Thou  attributed  it  to  Za- 
I moyski’s  teacher  Sigonius,  and  Graevius  has  inserted  it 
in  Ills  Thesaurus  Ant iquitatum  Romanarnm . Having 
; been  elected  rector  of  the  university  in  15GI,  Zamoyski 
caused  a collection  of  its  privileges  to  he  made,  and  pub- 
lished a digest  of  them  under  the  title  * De  Const i tut umi- 
biw  et  lumnuulutibus  ahnae  Oniversitatis  Paduae.’  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a treatise  on  the  duties  of  the 
magisterial  office,  entitled  • De  Perfeeto  Senatore  syn- 
tagma.’ 

The  reputation  which  he  carried  back  with  him  into  his 
native  country  obtained  for  him  speedy  preferment.  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus,  then  king,  alter  admitting  the  young 
scholar  to  several  private  interviews,  placed  him  under  the 
direction  of  the  chancellor,  in  order  that  he  might  be  in- 
structed in  the  practical  details  of  public  business.  About 
1309  he  was  employed  to  arrange  Ihe  documents  in  the 
public  archives,  which  hail  fallen  into  great  confusion  after 
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the  departure  of  Cromer.  Thu*-  laborious  task  engrossed 
hi*  whole  time  for  nearly  three  years;  hut  the  notes  which 
he  made,  while  deciphering  and  arranging  the  antieut 
MSS.  with  a view  to  the  compilation  of  a catalogue,  were 
afterwards  of  inestimable  service  to  him  in  his  public 
career.  In  1572  Zamoyski  married  a daughter  of  the 
powerful  head  of  the  Osscl inski  family  ; but  his  wife  did 
not  long  survive  their  union,  and  his  tather  died  about  the 
same  time.  The  king,  who  had  not  long  before  bestowed 
one  of  the  crown  domains  upon  the  bereaved  husband  as 
^ mark  of  his  satisfaction,  expressed  much  sympathy  with 
him,  promised  to  be  to  him  in  lieu  of  a parent,  and  ap- 
pointed him  staronl  of  Biel.sk,  an  appointment  which  had 
U cn  bold  by  his  father.  But  Sigismund  did  not  live  long 
1o  fulfil  his  promise,  and  with  his  death  f7th  July,  15721 
commences  the  political  life  of  Zamoyski — a long  and 
chequered  career  of  more  than  30  years. 

The  Cleneral  Diet  for  the  election  of  a king  was  not  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Warsaw  till  the  commencement  oi  1573. 
In  the  mean  time  the  equestrian  order  had  organized  itself 
with  a view  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  senate  , 
by  its  union.  Zamoyski  was  by  common  consent  regarded 
as  leader  of  this  confederation.  He  caused  the  choice  of 
the  Diet  to  fall  upon  Henri  of  Anjou,  and  his  reasons  were 
not  devoid  of  weight.  Iwan  IV.,  Oar  of  Moscovy,  was 
bis  first  choice,  but  that  prince  having  refused  to  solicit 
for  the  crown,  on  the  ground  thnt  his  election  was  a matter 
of  more  consequence  to  the  Poles  than  to  him,  Zamoyski, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  crowning  such  a proud  spirit, 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  other  competitors.  He  was  nverse 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  for  two  reasons:  because 
the  Imperial  policy  would  have  involved  Poland  in  a war 
with  the  Turks;  and  because  the  Austrian  pride  was  in- 
supportable to  the  Polish  nobles.  Henri,  on  the  contrary, 
was  of  a nation  which  cultivated  a good  understanding  with 
t he  Porte,  and  was  remarkable  for  urbanity,  and  could 
not  bring  a French  force  to  act  against  the  Poles  so  easily  as 
their  Austrian  neighlmur.  Zamoyski'*  familiarity  with  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom  enabled  him  to  be  of  great  use  in 
suggesting  precedents  for  the  formal  conditions  upon 
which  the  crown  was  offered  to  Henri : and  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  deputation  sent  to  Paris  to  intimate  the 
result  of  the  election  to  the  new  king.  The  speech  he 
made  on  the  occasion  has  been  much  praised  for  the  justice 
of  its  ideas,  the  elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  delicacy  with 
which  the  speaker  praised  Henri  without  disparaging  his 
competitor*.  It  was  published  at  Home  in  1574.  The 
new  king  appointed  Zamoyski  grand-chamberlain  awl 
sfarost  of  Kryszyn.  Great  discontent  was  excited  by 
T'cnris  refusing  to  confirm  the  paclti  convcnta  presented 
lo  him  by  the  dissidents  before  his  coronation;  and  Za- 
moyski’s  popularity  with  his  order  was  shaken  for  A time 
bv  liis  defending  the  conduct  of  Henri  on  this  occasion. 
He  regained  it  however  before  the  precipitate  retreat  of 
Henri  from  Poland. 

Zamoyski  and  the  equestrian  order  now  turned  their 
eyes  to  Stephen  Hathon  as  the  only  candidate  likely  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
The  crown  was  offered  to  Bathori  on  the  condition  of 
his  marrying  Anne,  sister  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  as- 
sent of  that  princess  to  the  arrangement  having  been  pre- 
viously obtained.  The  Diet  was  convoked  on  the  14tn  of 
January,  1546;  Bathori  was  proclaimed  king,  and  while  the 
Austrians  hesitated  what  course  to  adopt,  he  advanced  by 
a rapid  march  to  Kraknu,  anti  was  crowned  there.  He  testi- 
fied his  gratitude  to  Zamoyski  by  nominating  him  grand- 
chancellor,  a choice  so  agreeable  to  the  equestrian  order, 
that  they  rose  in  a body  and  approached  the  throne  to 
thank  the  king. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  ten  years’  reign  of  Bathori, 
Zamoyski  was  his  chief  and  confidential  councillor.  By 
his  advice  Bathori's  first  cares  were  directed  to  replenish  his 
empty  treasury  and  re-unite  the  provinces  of  his  distracted 
kingdom.  With  this  view  overtures  of  peace  were  made  to 
Austria,  and  envoys  dispatched  to  Home  to  persuade  the 
noble  political  emigrants  who  had  sought  refuge  there  to 
return.  To  the  hostile  indications  from  the  Muscovites 
and  Tartars,  a sedulous  care  to  avoid  furnishing  them  with 
a pretext  for  hostilities  was  opposed.  Bathori  marched 
against  Danzig,  which  he  forced  to  capitulate  : Zamoyski 
dictated  the  conditions. 

In  1570  the  storm  from  the  side  of  Muscovy  broke  in 
upon  Livonia.  Bathori  convened  the  Diet,  and  exhorted 


its  members  to  avenge  the  insult.  Some  deputies  were  :i 
opinion  that  hostilities  should  be  commenced  against  the 
Tartars  also;  but  Zamoyski*  prudent  advice  to  finish  with 
the  Russians  be  fora  they  engaged  with  another  enemy, 
backed  by  his  representations  that  by  attacking  the  hordes 
dependent  on  the  Porte  they  would  bring  that  power  also 
upon  them,  carried  the  day."  Hie  necessary  subsidies  were 
voted,  ami  the  campaign  commenced.  The  address  of 
Zamoyski  also  obtained'  from  this  Diet  its  sanction  of  a 
new  judicial  organization  of  Ihc  kingdom,  in  consequence 
of  which  courts'of  appeaf  were  established  at  Lublin  and 
Petrikau. 

The  campaign  was  successful ; Balliori  conducting  the 
military  operations,  and  Zamoyski,  who  accompanied  him 
everywhere,  relieving  him  of  the  load  of  civil  affairs.  Tin* 
Diet  of  1580  was  a stormy  one  : the  enemies  of  Zamov>ki, 
irritated  by  his  favour  with  the  king,  endeavoured  to 
thwart  his  policy.  At  last  the  subsidies  were  granted,  and 
military  operations  resumed  with  success.  In  1580  Bathori 
undertook  the  siege  of  Ploskow,  leaving  Zamoyski  at  the 
head  of  the  main  army  with  the  title  of  Hetman.  The 
soldiers  murmured  at  being  placed  under  one  whom  they 
considered  a mere  scholar  and  civilian  ; and  perhaps  the 
severe  discipline  which  the  fastidious  morality  of  the  scho- 
lar induced  Zamoyski  to  enforce,  rendered  a considerable 
degree  of  discontent  unavoidable.  He  remained  however 
at  the  head  of  the  army  till  the  conclusion  of  a peace,  in 
January,  1582,  the  negotiation*  of  which  were  left  entirely 
to  his  management. 

^ By  that  treaty  the  Czar  ceded  Livonia,  Esthland,  ami 
Novogorod:  Zamoyski  set  his  troops  in  motion  as  soon  as 
the  treaty  was  signed.  The  Swedes  had  already  entered 
Livonia,  but  his  prompt  measures  frustrated  their  inten- 
tions. At  the  Diet  which  was  held  in  October.  1782,  Tartar 
envoys  appeared  to  demand  tribute : the  Poles  replied  by 
dispatching  Zamoyski  to  the  frontier,  which  he  placed  iii 
a state  of  defence,  and  thus  awed  the  enemy  into  inaction. 
On  his  return  to  Krakau  he  received  in  marriage  a niece 
of  the  king : the  nuptials  were  celebrated  by  a magnifi- 
cence almost  regal. 

From  this  time  however  till  the  death  of  Bathori.  Za- 
moyski took  comparatively  little  ostensible  part  in  public 
affairs.  He  retired  to  his  native  place,  Skokuw,  and  busied 
himself  in  colonizing  his  estates  and  instituting  colleges 
and  printing-presses.  This  retirement  has  been  plausibly 
enough  said  to  have  been  prolonged  by  the  odium  lie  in- 
curred through  the  active  part  he  took  in  urging  on  the 
execution  of  Samuel  Zborowski  i'25th  of  May.  1584). 

Alter  the  death  of  Bathori  however  (13th  December, 
1580)  it  became  manifest  that  though  Zamoyski  s enemies 
were  powerful,  his  hold  upon  the  national  mind  was  not 
materially  weakened.  The  pailisans  of  Zborowski  mus- 
tered, it  is  true,  in  such  force  at  the  Diet  as  to  force  that 
body  to  remove  him  from  the  command  of  the  army.  By 
the  advice  of  bis  friends  he  fled  secretly  at  the  mo  men  I. 
but  only  to  collect  troops,  amt  to  encamp  on  the  3Uth  of 
June  (the  day  appointed  for  the  election),  at  the  head  of 
10.000  horsemen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  directly 
opposite  Warsaw.  The  Zborowski  mustered  in  force  on 
the  opposite  bank ; but  Zamoyski  prevailed,  and  his  can- 
didate, Sigismund  111.,  was  chosen.  The  Zborowski  pro- 
tested against  the  election,  and  sent  deputies  to  their  can- 
didate, the  Archduke  Maximilian,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolph,  inviting  liiin  to  assert  his  claims  by  force  of 
arms. 

Tim  King  of  Sweden  hesitated  to  hazard  his  son  in  so 
anarchical  a kingdom  ns  Poland  ; but  the  prince  himself, 
at  the  invitation  of  Zamoyski,  accepted  the  ottered  crown. 
On  lauding  at  Danzig  he  was  met  by  messengers,  who 
brought  news  of  the  defeat  of  Maximilian  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Krakau  by  Zamoyski,  and  urgent  solicitation* 
from  the  grand-chancellor  to  hasten  his  march.  .Sigis- 
mund cnteied  Krakau  on  the  29th  of  December,  1586, and 
was  presented  by  Zamoyski  to  his  victorious  army  as  their 
king.  After  this  ceremony  Zamoyski  marched  in  pursuit 
of  Maximilian,  who  had  retreated  into  Silesia.  The  arch- 
duke was  obliged  to  surrender ; and  the  Diet  of  1587 
decreed  that  lie  should  be  retained  as  a hostage  until  bis 
brother  the  emperor  became  security  lor  his  renouncing 
the  Poli.Ji  throne.  The  pope  interfered  in  the  affair,  but 
the  negotiations  were  protracted.  At  last  Maximilian 
consented  to  relinquish  his  pretensions,  was  sot  at  liberty, 
and  conducted  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  which  he  no  scoutr 
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crossed  than  he  announced  lus  resolution  not  to  keep  the  I 
promises  lie  had  made  while  a prisoner.  TIus  breach  of  j 
faith  elicited  a pamphlet  from  Zamoyski,  published  in 
1590,  with  the  title  ‘ Pacifu-ationis  inter  Domura  Austria* 
cam  ac  Kegera  Poloniac  ct  Online*  Regui  Tractatae,  Seri  pin 
aliquot/ 

The  next  seven  years  of  Zamoyski's  life  were  consumed 
in  a double  struggle  between  foreign  foes  against  whom 
he  hail  to  make  head,  and  domestic  factions  from  whom 
he  had  to  wring  a reluctant  support.  The  king  was  not 
his  friend,  for  Zamoyski  thwarted  his  wishes  on  many  oc- 
casions. but  could  not  dispense  with  him.  Amid  all  these 
difficulties  the  grand-chancellor  baffled  the  Ottoman  army 
in  1501-2  ; barred  the  retreat  through  Poland  to  the  Tar- 
tars, who  had  made  a predatory  incursion  into  Hungary,  in 
1593;  defeated  the  Turks  in  Wallaehia  in  1595,  and 
again  in  1590;  and  the  Swedes  in’  1597.  After  the  last 
campaign,  conscious  that  his  physical  powers  were  giving 
way,  he  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  lieu- 
tenant, John  Charles  Chodkiewicz.  From  this  time  till 
1605  Zamoyski  remained  in  retirement,  occupied  with  his 
colonies  and  literary  pursuits.  The  fruits  of  the  latter  were 
given  to  the  world  under  the  title  4 Dialect  icaChrysippea.’ 

He  emerged  from  his  retreat  in  1605  to  attend  the  Diet, 
ami  there  i»  a. wild  grandeur  about  this  the  closing  scene 
of  his  public  life.  The  first  wife  of  Sigismund  III.,  an 
Austrian  princess,  w as  dead,  and  lie  was  bent  upon  marry- 
ing her  sister.  Zamoyski,  w ho  had  opposed  the  first  mar- 
riage, was  still  more  hostile  to  this : lie  was  firmly  con- 
vinced flmt  the  interests  of  Poland  required  an  intermar- 
riage with  the  royal  family  of  Russia.  The  debate  became 
violent.  'Die  grand-chancellor,  laden  with  years  and  infir- 
mities, had  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  it,  but  the  con- 
tagious excitement  of  the  scene  rendered  him  incapable  of 
adiiering  to  his  resolution.  He  caused  his  seat  to  be  placed 
near  the  throne,  and  after  apologising  for  this  liberty  on 
account  of  his  debility,  presumed  to  address  the  king  in  a 
strain  that  has  rarely  been  heard  by  princes.  He  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  the  king  should  concentrate  lus 
attention  on  the  Swedish  war  with  a view  to  terminate  it; 
he  reminded  him  that  he  had  often  before  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  state  to  his  own  private  ends : he  protested 
against  the  marriage  with  an  Austrian  princess  as  likely  to 
he  fatal  to  Poland.  Nor  did  he  stop  here : he  accused  the 
king  of  intending  to  secure  the  crown  for  his  son  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  of  corresponding  clandestinely 
with  foreign  powers ; and  he  reminded  him  in  a tone  of  in- 
creasing asperity  that  the  Poles  had  ere  then  deposed  and 
banished  kings  with  whom  they  were  offended.  Sigismund, 
irritated  by  such  language,  replied  with  equal  violence,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
Althia  the  senate  and  deputies  quitted  their  strata  in  a body 
with  threatening  murmurs  ; but  the  voice  of  the  old  chan- 
cellor was  heard  above  all  the  din — 4 Withdraw  your  hand 
from  your  sword,  prince ; do  not  oblige  history  to  record 
that  we  were  Brufuses  and  you  a Cmsar.’ 

At  the  close  of  the  Diet  Zamoyski  retired  again  to  his 
estates.  On  the  3rd  of  July.  1605.  his  attendants,  who  had 
fancied  him  sunk  in  meditation,  found  on  approaching  his 
chair  that  he  was  dead. 

Zamoyski  was  an  elegant  scholar,  an  accomplished 
diplomatist,  and  a successful  general.  That  he  should 
have  been  able  to  keep  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs 
during  a period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  in  so  turbulent  a 
state  as  Poland,  is  of  itself  a guarantee  of  the  power  and 
energy  of  his  character.  His  writings,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  are  calculated  to  please  by  their  elegance,  ami  by 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  they  display.  His 
stem  stoicism  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a highly 
cultivated  mind  forced  to  combat  during  the  better  part 
of  his  life  with  the  factions  of  a fierce  oligarchical  state. 
The  part  of  his  career  upon  which  the  mind  feels  most 
pleasure  in  dwelling,  consuls  of  the  occasional  retirements 
from  public  business,  during  which  he  devoted  liimaelf  to 
colonising  hu  estates  and  promoting  literary  institutions. 
About  1585  he  laid  the  foundations  of  Nowy  Zamosc,  dis- 
tant about  two  miles  from  St  ary  Zamosc  (old  Zamosc). 
He  encouraged  manufactures  there,  and  fortified  it  so 
strongly,  that  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
defences  against  the  Tartars.  He  established  a printing- 
press.  which  became  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  im- 
pressions. On  the  15th  of  May  he  opened  the  university 
of  Zaniosc,  to  which  he  attracted  the  most  eminent  scholars 


of  the  nation,  With  a solemn  inaugural  oration.  lie 
granted  lands  in  perpetuity  to  some  of  his  vassals,  and  en- 
couraged the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  agriculture. 

Interesting  particulars  respecting  these  labours  of  Za- 
moyski arc  contained  in  the  narrative  of  two  journeys 
made  by  Father  Vanozzi  to  Poland  to  visit  Zamoyski, 
published  by  J.  W.  Niemcewicz  at  Warsaw,  in  1822,  from 
a MS.  in  the  Albani  library  at  Rome. 

John  Zamoyski  II.,  born  in  1626,  was  the  grandson  of 
the  preceding.  He  was  created,  soon  after  he  obtained  his 
majority,  castellan  of  Kalisch,  and  was  present  in  that 
capacity,  in  1649,  at  the  coronation  of  John  Casimir.  lie 
accompanied  that  king  in  his  campaign  against  the  Cos- 
sacks, in  1651,  and  earned  by  his  bravery  the  appointment 
of  palatine  of  Sandomir.  He  distinguished  himself  equally 
in  the  disastrous  War  of  Succession,  when  Poland  was  de- 
vastated by  Swedish  armies : he  stood  a long  siege  in  his 
hereditary  fortress  Zaniosc;  and  it  was  to  his  vigilant  keep- 
ing, as  commandant  of  Warsaw,  that  Marshal  Wittembcrg, 
President  von  Ersk,  and  other  important  prisoners  were 
intrusted.  In  1659  he  commanded  the  armv  raised  to 
oppose  the  encroachments  of  the  Czar  in  the  Ukraine.  In 
1663  he  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  remained  faithful  to 
John  Casimir,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  allaying  the 
discontent  of  the  insurgents  under  Chwiederski.  John 
Zamoyski  died  suddenly  at  Warsaw,  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
1605,  while  attending  the  Diet  at  Warsaw.  He  left  no 
family  by  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Ja  Grange 
d’Arquin,  and  called  in  Poland  • La  belle  Fran^aise,’  who 
alter  ward*  married  the  great  Sobieski.  Zamoyski  dying 
without  heirs  of  his  body,  bis  estates  pa.-v.cd  to  his  two 
sisters. 

Andrkw  Zamoyski,  a younger  son  of  a descendant  of 
these  two  sisters,  who  had  inherited  the  fief  of  Zamosc.  was 
boni  at  Biezun  in  1716.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Thorn,  where  lie  remained  till 
1732.  In  1735  his  father  died,  and  Andrew  left  Poland  to 
visit  foreign  universities.  He  passed  two  years  in  the  uni- 
versity of  I.icgnitz  in  Silesia ; in  1739  lie  visited  Paris, 
where  his  favourite  studies  were  mathematics  and  juris- 
prudence ; and  he  returned  home  in  1740.  Finding  his 
brothers  engaged  in  litigation  about  the  division  of  their 
inheritance,  he  reconciled  them  by  giving  up  his  share, 
and  entered  the  service  of  Saxony.  In  1745  lie  obtained 
the  command  of  Prince  Albert's  regiment.  In  1754  he 
quitted  the  army  and  returned  to  Poland  with  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  pala- 
tinate of  Smolensko,  an  office  which  put  it  in  his  power  to 
reform  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  judicial  ad- 
ministration of  the  province.  In  1760  he  emancipated  all 
his  serfs;  a few  noblemen  imitated  his  example,  but  the 
greater  number  declaimed  fiercely  against  the  innovation. 

At  the  first  Diet  held  after  the  death  of  Augustus  III. 
(1763)  Zamoyski  contributed  much  to  the  passing  of  a law 
for  the  reform  of  administrative  abuses.  In  17G4  the 
new  king,  Stanislaus  Augustus,  marie  him  keeper  of  the 
great  seal.  The  influence  which  tins  appointment  enabled 
him  to  exercise  over  every  branch  of  administration,  he 
employed  in  giving  a better  organization  to  the  army  and 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  When  the 
partisans  of  Russia,  in  the  Diet  of  1767.  procured  the  banish- 
ment of  Gaetan  Soltyk  and  Zaluski,  bishops  of  Krakau  and 
Kiew,  along  with  some  other  nobles,  to'Siberia,  Zamoyski 
resigned  the  seals  in  disgust,  declaring  he  would  never 
receive  them  back  till  those  illustrious  victims  were  restored 
to  their  native  country. 

In  his  retirement  he  employed  himself  in  promoting 
education,  and  completing  the  code  he  had  undertaken 
to  digest  at  the  request  of  the  Diet  of  1776.  lie  completed 
the  work  in  less  than  two  years.  The  matter  is  arranged 
under  three  heads : the  first  treats  of  persons  ; the  second, 
of  things;  and  the  third,  of  courts  of  law  and  actions.  It 
was  printed  at  Warsaw,  in  Polish,  in  1778:  a German 
translation  by  Godfrey  Nikisz  appeared  at  Dresden  in  1780. 
The  code,  when  printed,  was  sent  to  all  the  palatinates,  in 
order  tlmt  it  might  be  discussed  in  their  provincial  assem- 
blies before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Diet.  The  provision 
for  a general  measure  of  emancipation  excited  an  almost 
universal  hostility  against  it.  The  deputies  were  without 
exception  instructed  to  oppose  it  in  the  Diet  of  17HO. 
When  the  marshal,  as  president  of  that  assembly,  named 
the  reading  of  the  new  laws,  he  was  met  by  a burst  of 
opposition  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.  It  was  decided  that 
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they  snould  not  even  be  read  ; some  went  so  tar  as  to  pro- 
pose a resolution  that  they  should  not  be  presented  to  any 
future  Diet.  Casimir  Poniatowski,  the  kings  brother, 
was  the  only  member  of  the  Diet  wha  ventured  to  say  a 
word  in  vindication  of  them. 

Zarnovski,  who  had  attained  his  70th  year  when  his  code 
•net  with  this  rude  reception,  withdrew  himself  in  conse- 
quence of  it  still  more  from  public  affairs.  In  1790  he 
undertook  a journey  to  Italy.  At  Bologna  he  received  the 
intelligence  that  the  Poles  had  proclaimed  the  constitution 
of  the  3rd  May,  1791,  and  adopted  his  code.  He  made 
haste  to  return  to  Poland,  but.  dia  not  survive  long  to  enjoy 
his  triumph,  dying  at  Zamosc  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1792,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  His  widow,  a princess 
Czartoryska,  deservedly  celebrated  for  her  active  benevo- 
lence, died  at  Vienna  on  the  19th  of  February,  1796. 

(Buraius,  Vila  et  Dicta  rnag/ti  Joann  in  Zamosc  it : Mos- 
lowski,  Vie  tic  Jean  Zamoyski , Chancelier  et  Grand- 
Hetman  de  la  Couronne  de  Pologne ; Thuanus,  Htstoria 
sut  Tempons  ; Moreri,  Dictionnaire  Historique  ; Jocher, 
Allgem.  Gelehrten  Lexicon ; Biographic  Universelle.) 

ZAMPIE'RI.  [DomknichinoTJ 

ZANCHI,  a family  of  Bergamo  in  Lombardy,  which 
produced  several  men  of  learning  in  the  16th  century. 
Paolo  Zanchi  was  a distinguished  jurist,  and  also  an  anti- 
quarian, and  a collector  of  antient  inscriptions.  Three  of 
his  sons,  Basilio,  Gian  Grisostomo,  and  Dionigi,  entered  the 
order  of  the  Regular  Canons  of  the  Lateran. 

Basilio  Zanchi,  born  in  1001,  went  to  Koine  under  Leo 
X.,  and  was  noticed  at  that  court  as  an  elegant  Latin  poet. 
After  Leo's  death  he  returned  to  Bergamo,  and  applied 
himself  to  theological  studies,  and  entered  the  order  of 
the  Regular  Canons  in  1524.  He  wrote  comments  on  the 
Bible,  which  are  published.  He  was  also  well  versed  in 
Greek.  His  end  was  unfortunate.  It  appears  that  he  had 
made  free  use  of  the  liberty,  then  frequent  among  mem- 
bers of  the  monastic  orders*  of  living  out  of  his  convent, 
and  travelling  about  Italy.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  in  1558,  issued 
an  order  commanding  all  such  persons  to  return  to  their 
respective  convents  under  severe  penalties.  Zanchi, 
lmvmg  endeavoured  to  elude  the  order,  was  pul  in 
prison  at  Rome,  in  which  city  he  then  was,  and  he  died 
in  prison  at  the  end  of  that  year.  Serassi  has  written 
a good  biography  of  Basilio  Zanchi,  which  he  has  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  his  Latin  poems  in  eight  books, 

• Zanchii  Poemata,’  Bergamo.  1747.  Among  other  poems 
there  is  one  entitled  ‘ De  Horto  Sophias/  in  which  the 
author  explains  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Zanchi  wrote  also  * Latinorum  Verborum  exvariis 
auctoribus  Epitome.’  His  brother  Gian  Grisostomo  Zanchi 
published  a work  on  the  antient  history  of  his  country : 

‘ De  Orobiorum  sive  Cenomanorum  Origine/  in  three  books, 
Venice,  1531,  which  he  dedicated  to  Pietro  Bembo.  The 
work  is  deficient  in  historical  criticism,  but  it  may  be  use- 
ful on  account  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  the  town 
and  territory  of  Bergamo  which  it  contains.  Gian  Grisos- 
tomo,  after  tilling  the  first  dignities  of  his  order,  died  at 
Bergamo,  in  1566. 

Girolamo  Zanchi,  a cousin  of  the  preceding,  was  boro 
in  1516,  at  Alzano  in  the  province  of  Bergamo ; he  like- 
wise entered  the  order  of  the  Regular  Canons  of  the 
Lateran,  in  which  he  lived  for  many  years,  and  was  a 
l'ellow-«tudent  of  Celso  Mailinenghi  of  Brescia,  a brother 
of  his  order.  When  the  learned  Pietro  Martire  Vermigli, 
who  was  a dignitary  of  the  same  order,  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  in  consequence 
obliged  to  fly  from  Italy  to  Switzerland,  in  1542,  Zanchi 
aiul  Martinenghi,  who  had  become  secretly  imbued  with 
the  same  doctrines,  thought  it  prudent  to  emigrate  also. 
Martinenghi  was  the  first  to  leave  Italy,  ami  he  went  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
Reformed  congregation.  Zanchi  followed  his  friend's  ex- 
ample, and  after  several  vicissitudes  he  went  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  taught  divinity.  He  acquired  so  much 
reputation  for  theological  science,  that  it  was  said  by 
the  learned  John  Sturm,  that  if  Zanchi  alone  could  be 
aent  to  dispute  with  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  divides  assem- 
bled at  Trent,  he  should  not  be  afraid  of  the  result.  The 
Papal  nuncio  Zaccaria  Delfino  had  private  conferences 
with  Zanchi  in  1561,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  him  to 
Catholicism,  in  which  however  he  failed.  Zanchi's  theolo- 
gical and  controversial  works  were  published  in  eight 
volumes  alter  his  death:  ‘Zanchii  Opera/  Geneva,  1619, 


and  they  contain  two  books  of  letters,  in  which  arc  parti- 
culars of  his  life.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1590.  G. 
Gallizoli  of  Bergamo  has  written  a biography  of  Girolamo 
Zanchi,  published  at  Bergamo  in  1785. 

Francesco  Zanchi,  father  of  Girolamo  and  first  cousin  of 
Paolo  Zanchi  above  mentioned,  wrote  a small  historical 
work,  • Commentaries  de  Rebus  a Georgio  Hemo  pried  are 
gestis  in  piirao  adversus  Maximilianum  Romanomm 
Regent  Bello  a Venetis  suscepto/ 

(Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana.) 

ZANCLCP8TOMUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a genus 
of  CuculidiP,  arranged  by  him  in  the  subfamily  Cbcci/sinet. 
[I.VDICATORIN.*,  p.  469.  J 

ZANGUEBAR  is  a country  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  name  is  in 
use  among  the  natives  or  neighbouring  nations  who  visit 
the  country,  and  it  is  probably  a corruption  of  Zanzibar, 
the  largest  of  the  islands  belonging  to  it.  There  is  also 
some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
coast  to  which  this  name  is  applied.  At  present  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mozirnba  (11°  50'  S.  lat.)  is  considered  its 
southern  limit,  because  south  of  that  river  the  Portuguese 
colonies  begin,  which  arc  considered  to  be  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Mozambique.  Ras  As&oad  (4#  1(V  N.  lat.)  may 
be  considered  its  northern  limit,  and  as  the  point  where  it 
joins  the  const  of  Ajan.  The  extent  of  the  coast-line  ex- 
ceeds 1500  miles. 

The  country  extending  along  the  sea  is  the  only  portion 
of  Zanguebar  which  is  known,  and  that  only  imperfectly, 
as  it  is  rarely  visited  by  European  vessels,  exeept  a few 
points  to  which  slave-vessels  formerly  resorted,  especially 
from  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  interior  is  entirely  un- 
known, and  occupied  by  native  tribes,  which  are  always  at 
war  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who  are  mostly 
foreign  settlers. 

The  most  northern  portion  from  Ras  (Cape)  Assoad  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Juba  (a  few  miles  south  of  the 
equator)  is  called  Barra  Somauli,  or  the  country  of  the 
Somauii,  because  occupied  by  that  nation.  The  country 
north  of  Mukdeesha.  or  Magadoxo,  as  seen  from  the  sea, 
exhibits  a very  small  degree  of  fertility,  presenting  little 
variety,  and  being  composed  of  sand  cliffs  and  hills,  either 
without  or  with  very  little  vegetation.  It  appears  also  to 
be  thinly  inhabited.  To  the  south  of  MuKdecsha  the 
countiy  improves  considerably ; it  is  far  more  fertile  and 
more  populous.  There  are  several  towns  on  the  coast,  as 
Mukdeesha,  with  4000  inhabitants  [Maoadoxo]  ; Gezerat 
and  Den&na,  with  1000  inhabitants;  Havaly  and  Goon- 
darsha,  with  3000  inhabitants ; Marka.  with  2000  inha- 
bitants; Mongooya  and  Torro,  with  1500  inhabitants;  and 
Brava,  with  2000  inhabitants.  This  statement  is  probably 
under  the  actual  population,  but  it  may  give  an  idea  of 
their  relative  proportion.  All  these  towns  are  built  on 
rocky  promontories,  either  entirely  or  nearly  insulated, 
and  their  bee-hive  construction  gives  them  a singular 
appearance.  The  motive  of  the  inhabitants  in  thus  placing 
tneir  houses  is  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  supply  of  water, 
of  which  the  arid  sandhills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  des- 
titute, and  probably  the  facility  of  defence  against  the 
native  Galla.  Along  the  coast  there  are  in  most  places 
dangerous  reefs,  which  render  it  difficult  of  access.  The 
river,  called  Juba  by  the  Arabs,  and  by  the  Africans  Wow- 
ueenda,  is  stated  to  be  of  considerable  length,  rising  in 
llabcshy,  or  Abyssinia,  and  being  navigable  by  boats  for 
three  months  from  its  mouth.  Across  tne  mouth,  which  is 
not  wide,  there  is  a bar,  but  the  bar  is  narrow  and  has 
plenty  of  water. 

The  country  south  of  the  river  Juba  is  much  more  in- 
dented, and  contains  numerous  fine  harbours.  The  shore 
as  well  as  the  islands  are  formed  of  madrepore.  Between 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Juba  and  (he  Bay  of  Kwyhoo,  a dis- 
tance of  150  miles,  is  a labyrinth  of  islands  and  rocks.  The 
number  of  those  which  arc  never  covered  with  water 
amounts  to  nearly  five  hundred,  of  which  many  arc  from 
two  miles  and  a half  to  two  miles  ami  n quarter  in  length, 
but  the  majority  arc  of  inconsiderable  size.  They  rise 
abruptly  from  a narrow  line  of  reeft.  About  two  miles 
outside  these  islands  is  a coral  bank,  which  renders  the 
approach  to  the  coast  dangerous  for  large  vessels.  In  this 
whole  extent  there  is  only  one  port  which  a vessel  can 
enter  at  all  times  of  tide.  This  is  the  mouth  Of  Durnford 
River,  but  Ihe  channel  which  leads  to  it  from  the  open  sea 
passes  between  two  coral  islands  not  more  than  a cable  s 
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.ength  opart.  The  islands  themselves  seldom  rise  above 
twelve  feet,  and  generally  overhang  the  rocky  fiats  on 
which  they  stand.  Tire  summit  of  the  heights  is  level,  and 
from  the  constant  decomposition  of  the  coral  it  presents  n 
surface  of  sharp  points,  over  which  it  is  difficult  to  pass. 
The  country  opposite  this  labyrinth  of  islands  is  a succes- 
sion of  hills  covered  with  verdure  and  of  well-wooded 
lowlands.  These  parts  contain  many  antiquities,  consist- 
ing of  mouldering  tombs,  tottering  obelisks,  and  other  j 
ruins,  which  were  doubtless  erected  before  the  Portuguese 
got  possession  of  this  country.  Though  the  soil  of  this 
tract  is  apparently  fertile  and  the  climate  healthy,  it  is 
very  thinly  peopled,  having  been  laid  waste  by  the  Galla, 
who  have  extirpated  the  former  inhabitants,  or  obliged 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  islands. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  1 his  region  (near  2“  S.  lat.) 
begins  a low  coast-line,  which  however  contains  many 
excellent  harbours,  ns  those  of  Kwyhoo,  Patta,  Lamoo, 
Formosa,  Melinda  (Maleenda),  and  Mom  has.  There  are 
only  a few  coral  islands  along  it.  The  shores  of  tlie  bays 
ana  harbours  are  low  and  mostly  swampy ; they  are  over- 
grown with  mangroves,  but  at  a short  distance  inland  the 
country  rises  into  low  lulls,  between  which  are  wooded 
levels* of  moderate  extent.  The  surface  presents  a soil 
varying  from  red  to  a dark  black,  which  appears  to  possess 
a considerable  degree  of  fertility.  In  Formosa  Hay  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ozy,  which  is  one  mile  wide  at  ‘the  en- 
trance, and,  although  deep  inside  and  a large  river,  it  is 
difficult  of  access  on  account  of  a dangerous  quicksand- 
bar,  over  which  at  low  tide  there  is  only  four  feet  of  water. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  this  river  rises 
greatly  during  the  rainy  season,  and  inundates  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  many  miles,  destroying  innumerable 
wild  animals,  among  the  rest  many  elephants.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  days’  journey  in  a canoe  there  is  said  to  be 
a large  town,  Zoobakey,  beyond  which  the  current  is  too 
strong  for  farther  progress. 

South  of  Mombas  the  general  appearance  of  the  coast  is 
low,  but  not  swampy,  and  well  defined,  having  a sandy 
shore,  and  in  some  places  a small  intervening  cliff  of  coral. 
But  at  some  distance  appear  various  insulated  mountains 
cf  curious  shapes,  whicn  present  a remarkable  contract  to 
the  general  flatness  of  the  country.  Except  in  one  part, 
where  the  coast  is  a putrid  marsh,  the  shores  ate  lined  with 
villages,  rendered  conspicuous  by  a grove  of  cocoa-nut 
trees,  in  the  midst  of  wnich  they  are  built.  The  country 
is  apparently  fertile.  Parallel  to  the  shores,  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles,  there  is  a line  of  sand  and  coral  reefs 
with  deep  water  between  and  inside,  but  to  seaward  nearly 
unfathomable.  The  bay  of  Lindy  has  a fiat  shore,  which 
is  formed  by  the  alluvial  depo-.it  brought  down  by  the  river 
Lindy,  which  appears  to  be  large,  and  nt  a distance  oi 
about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth  branches  into  several  small 
channels,  forming  a complete  archipelago  of  low  swampy 
islets  covered  with  mangroves.  A few  miles  farther  south 
is  the  river  Kowoona, which,  from  the  v ast  volume  of  water 
which  it  discharges,  is  considered  as  the  most  considerable 
river,  next  to  the  Zambezi,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  but 
we  know  nothing  of  its  course. 

Opposite  this  country  are  the  largest  inlands  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  islands  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  and 
Monfcca.  The  most  northern  is  Pemba,  known  by  tin 
Arabs  as  A1  lluthera,  or  the  Green  Island,  which  extends 
from  north  to  south  thirty  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  ten. 
It  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  mam  at  the  north  end, 
and  twenty- live  from  Zanzibar.  It  is  not  in  any  part  more 
than  200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rests  on  n coral  foundation. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  world,  being 
covered  with  a. very  productive  soil,  from  which  luxuriant 
vegetation  springs  spontaneously,  and  it  abounds  in  excel- 
lent .‘•hip-timber : but  the  forgot  pait  of  the  surface  is 
cultivated,  and  produces,  besides  other  plants,  lice  of 
the  finest  quality : it  is  in  fact  the  granary  of  the  neigh- 
bouring coa»t.  Along  its  western  side  from  Tondong  to 
its  southern  extremity  are  several  good  and  sale  harbour-, 
among  which  the  best  ia  that  of  Masai  a!  Chack-Chack. 
Zanzibar  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Pemba,  mid  resembles 
this  island  in  soil  and  fertility.  Besides  every  kind  of 
grain  which  grows  between  the’  tropics,  it  produces  great 
nuf  ntities  of  sugar,  which  is  exported  to  Arabia  and  the 
Hod  Sea.  and  *vcn  to  Egypt.  There  are  numerous  harbours 
between  Zanzibar  and  the  main,  formed  by  1 lie  islands  and 
reefs  which  arc  dispersed  over  the  channel  which  sepa- 


rates it  from  the  continent,  and  which  U about  fifteen 
miles  wide.  These  harbours  are  safe,  and  not.  difficult  c*f 
access;  but  within  the  shores  of  Zanzibar  there  is  not  one 
land-locked  port,  and  in  this  particular  this  island  does  not 
resemble  Pemba.  The  numerous  inhabitants  carry  one 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry  to  a considerable  extent, 
that  of  making  round  shields,  about  a foot  and  a half  in 
diameter.  These  shields  are  used  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
j Itnniim  of  Muskat  as  a protection  against  the  fire  of  m us- 
que try.  They  arc  manufactured  from  rhinoceros  hides, 
which  after  being  soaked  or  boiled  are  easily  moulded  into 
any  form,  and  then  embellished  by  turning.  Monl'eea  is 
little  known,  being  surrounded  with  a labyrinth  of  shoals 
and  several  islet*,  which  render  access  to  it  difficult,  it 
seems  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  Pemba.  It  rises 
abruptly  from  an  unfathomable  depth, and  is  based  upon  u 
coral  foundation.  The  surface  is  covered  with  trees,  and 
it  appears  to  be  tolerably  well  peopled.  The  channel  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  main  is  about  twelve  miles 
across,  but  so  thickly  studded  with  coral  shoals  as  to  bu 
impassable  for  vessels  of  any  size  without  considerable 
danger. 

Nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mozimlta  river  we  the 
Qucriinba  Islnnds,  n numerous  archipelago.  -They  are  of 
various  rizee,  but  all  low,  and  formed  of  coral,  generally 
with  long  flat  reefs  extending  seaward,  ami  then  rising 
abruptly  from  an  immense  depth.  The  harbours  between 
these  islands  and  the  main  are  excellent,  being  sheltered 
on  the  west  by  the  mainland,  ami  in  every  other  direction 
by  islands  and  reefs:  they  afford  perfect  security  to  vessels 
in  the  heaviest  gales. 

The  year  is  divided  between  the  dry  and  rainy  season. 
The  rainy  season  generally  commences  four  or  six  weeks 
after  the  sun  has  passed  tlie  zenith,  and  as  Zanguehnr  ex- 
tends on  both  sides  of  the  euuntor,  it  commences  at  dif- 
ferent limes  in  different  places.  The  rains  are  very 
abundant,  and  the  rivers  swell  so  as  to  inundate  the  adja- 
cent countries  to  the  distance  of  several  miles.  The  heat 
in  summer  is  very  great,  but  as  during  the  last  century 
and  a half  no  European  has  resided  there  for  any  length  of 
lime,  no  meteorological  observations  have  been  made.  It 
is  however  certain  that  the  climate  is  very  unfavourable 
to  Europeans,  even  where  the  country  is  not  low  and 
swampy. 

Tlie  productions  arc  various  but  very  imperfectly  known, 
except  those  which  arc  cultivated  on  tne  coast  and  nix; 
articles  of  commerce.  Rice  ami  millet  appear  to  he  the 
only  kinds  of  grain  which  are  grown.  Dhol  •;»  small  spe- 
cies of  peas),  peas,  and  leans  me  tlie  most  common  legu- 
minous plants.  Musk-melons,  pumpkins,  and  the  sugar- 
cane aie  grown:  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  and  plantains  are 
aUo  common.  The  forests  contain  many  large  tree*,  of 
which  some  are  used  ns  timber.  A plant  which  yields 
caoutchouc  is  frequently  met  with,  noises  are  not  fre- 
quent, and  rather  small.  Asi-es  aie  of  good  size.  But  cattle 
abound,  and  they  aie  mostly  of  the  humped  kind.  The 
sheep  are  of  the  Tartar  breed  ; they  areveiy  small,  hut  their 
flesh  is  delicale  and  sweet.  A few  goats  nre  kept.  Fowls 
arc  very  abundant.  The  la» ger  w ild  animals  in  the  interior 
are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  lion,  leopard,  and  several 
kinds  of  an  tel  ope*.  The  rivers  contain  hippopotami  and 
crocodiles  which  are  numerous  south  of  the  equator,  but 
rare  north  of  it.  Fish  are  abundant,  and  many  families 
subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing.  A kind  of  bouito, 
salted  or  dried,  is  an  article  of  commerce.  There  are  several 
kind*  of  shell-full.  Cowries  are  collected  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  exported  to  Hindustan.  Gold  is  brought  from 
the  interior,  but  not  in  large  quantities. 

Zanguebar  is  partly  subject  to  native  princes  and  partly 
to  the  Imaum  of  Muskat.  North  of  the  river  Juba  tne  in- 
habitants arc  Somauli,  and  their  chiefs  appear  to  be  inde- 
pendent. From  the  river  Juba  to  tlie  bay  of  Kwyhoo  the 
Galla  have  advanced  to  the  shores  of  tne  sea,  and  keep 
possession  of  that  tract.  The  country  between  Kwyhoo 
ami  Melinda  is  subject  to  the  Imaum  of  Muskat.  From 
Melinda  to  the  river  Pangany  extend  the  territories  of  the 
Sheik  or  Sultan  of  Mombas,  which  in  1823  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Tlie  remainder  of 
the  coast,  as  far  south  as  Cape  Delgado,  is  again  subject 
to  the  Imaum  of  Muskat. 

The  inhabitants  are  cither  tribes  of  African  origin  or 
settlors  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  African  tribes 
are  the  Somauli,  Galla,  Dowla,  Wauyckas,  and  Sowhylese. 
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The  Somanli  occupy  the  most  eastern  peninsula  of  Africa, 
which  juts  out  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of 
Aden,  and  terminates  with  Cape  Guardnfui.  They  are  a 
mild  people,  living  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  and 
flocks  or  the  profits  of  the  commerce  which  they  carry  on 
with  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea.  Along  the  Indian  Sea  they 
inhabit  the  coast  as  far  as  Magadoxo ; hut  they  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  coast,  the  whole  of  the  interior  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Galla.  The  Galia  are  dispersed  over  a great 
extent  of  countiy  in  Eastern  Africa:  they  occupy  the 
southern  portions  of  Abyssinia,  and  extend  southward  to 
the  Bay  of  Kwyhoo.  We  do  not  know  how  fur  they  have 
advanced  into  the  interior  of  Africa : few  Europeans  have 
had  intercourse  with  this  nation,  and  we  know  very  little 
of  it.  They  seem  to  be  what  the  Mongols  are  in  Asia — a 
people  living  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  rambling  about 
over  a great  extent  of  country,  and  terrifying  all  their  neigh- 
bours by  their  warlike  disposition,  ferocity,  and  cruelly.  Bott- 
ler describes  them  as  perfectly  black,  of  laige  stature  and 
athletic  make,  wearing  no  dress  except  a small  piece  of  doth 
wrapped  round  their  loins.  Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows, 
nnd  they  have  not  yet  conquered  their  aversion  to  fi re-arms. 
They  unite  subtlety  and  want  of  faith  with  ferocity,  anil 
consequently  the  commerce  between  them  and  the  Arabs 
of  the  coast  is  carried  on  entirely  in  the  towns  of  the  latter, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  impoitant.  The  Dowla  occupy  the 
country  at  the  back  of  Lamoo.  They  are  far  more  tract- 
able  and  settled  in  their  habits  than  the  Galla,  and  the 
Arabs  have  uninterrupted  commercial  intercourse  with 
them.  We  know  nothing  more  of  this  tribe.  The  Warty e- 
kali*  inhabit  the  country  surrounding  the  Bay  of  Mombas 
and  a large  portion  of  the  territories  of  the  sheik  of  that 
place,  but  appear  to  he  only  nominally  dependent  on  him. 
They  seem  to  have  attained  a considerable  degree  or  civili- 
zation : some  of  their  towns  are  large  and  populous  and 
strongly  defended  by  a double  hedge  of  thorn -bush  and 
1>\  gates.  The  women  are  better  dressed,  the  men  better 
armed  than  even  the  Arabs,  and  there  seems  to  be  more 
order  in  their  domestic  affairs  than  in  other  tribes.  The 
Sowhylese  occupy  nearly  all  the  villages  and  towns  of  the 
coast  south  of  kwyhoo  Bay,  and  at  some  places  tracts  ex- 
tending to  a great  distance  into  the  interior.  They  arc  not 
so  black  ns  the  other  tribes,  but  approach  in  colour  and 
features  to  the  Moors  of  North  Africa.  It  seems  that  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  the  whole  coast 
of  Eastern  Africa  was  in  the  possession  of  this  nation. 
They  differ  in  every  particular  of  language,  person,  and 
character  from  the  Arabs  and  the  native  Africans.  Their 
language  is  still  spoken  from  Kwyhoo  to  Mozambique,  and 
strong  evidences  of  it  exist  in  the  various  dialects  as  far 
as  the  confines  of  1 tic  Cape  Colony.  Having  embraced 
the  religion  of  Mohammed,  they  are  more  closely  united 
to  the  Arabs  than  the  other  native  inhabitants,  and  have 
adopted  their  arms  and  partly  also  their  costume.  They 
arc  an  industrious  people  and  mostly  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. 

Though  the  Portuguese  had  numerous  settlements  on 
this  coast  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it 
docs  not  appear  that  at  present  there  arc  any  descendants 
of  that  nalion.  The  religion  of  Mohammed  had  taken 
root  in  these  countries  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese, 
hilt  the  Arabs  had  not  settled  there,  except  in  small  num- 
bers and  as  merchants.  But  after  the  Portuguese  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  it,  the  Arabs  appeared  as  conquerors, 
and  there  are  a considerable  number  of  them  at  present  in 
the  large  towns,  especially  in  those  which  are  subjected  to 
the  sway  of  the  Imaum  of  Muskat.  Several  Banyans  from 
Hindustan  are  settled  at  Mombns  as  merchants. 

The  antient  and  famous  towns  of  Magadoxo,  Mklixda, 
Mom  has,  and  Quiloa  have  been  noticed  under  separate 
heads.  Besides  these,  the  towns  of  Patto,  Lamoo,  and 
Lindy  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  They  arc  of  more  recent 
origin,  Patta  is  built  on  an  island,  which  lies  between 
the  buys  of  Kwyhoo  and  Patta,  and  is  divided  from  the 
mainland  by  a narrow  sandy  creek,  through  which  boats 
only  can  pass.  It  was  formerly  a very  trading  place,  and 
the  Portuguese  had  a castle  here,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
remain.  At  present  it  is  small,  and  the  houses  are  scat- 
tered over  a considerable  extent  of  ground.  Still  a good 
deal  of  commerce  is  carried  on,  though  it  has  much  di- 
minished since  the  rise  of  Ijamoo.  The  last -mentioned 
place  is  at  present  the  most  considerable  town  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  next  to  Mozambique,  and  has  a population 
P.  C„  Ns.  1772. 


of  more  than  5000.  It  is  built  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Lamoo,  at  the  foot  of  a sandy  ridge  of  hills  which 
constitute  the  southern  boundary  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
formed  by  a small  river  and  some  creeks.  The  houses,  as 
in  all  the  towns  of  this  coast,  are  of  an  oblong  form, stand- 
ing east  and  west,  nnd  are  made  of  reeds  and  stakes  well 

lastered  with  mud ; the  roof  does  not  rest  upon  the  wall, 

ut  is  supported  by  ratters  a few  feet  above  the  eaves,  pro- 
jecting far  beyond  the  building.  Their  mosques  are  built 
with  a flat  roof,  supported  by  low  clumsy  arches,  and  of 
superior  material.  The  houses  arc  crammed  together  as 
close  as  space  will  allow,  so  as  to  leave  only  narrow  alleys 
between  tnem.  Lindy  (near  10°  N.  lat.)  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a deep  bay  formed  between  reefs,  which  in  some 
parts  extend  two  or  three  miles  from  the  land.  The  river 
Lindy  falls  into  this  bay,  and  on  its  northern  hanks  the 
town  is  situated.  It  is  built  on  low  ground,  and  consists 
of  a great  number  of  straggling  huts  interspersed  with 
groves  of  cocoa-nut  nnd  other  trees.  It  carried  on,  until 
lately,  a considerable  trade,  mostly  in  slaves. 

Commerce* — The  commerce  of  Zanguebar  is  limited  to 
Arabia  and  the  Red  Si-a,  and  to  Hindustan.  The 
exporls  to  Arabia  arc  rice,  sugar,  molasses,  dried  and 
salted  fish,  ivory,  gums  a kind  of  cloth  of  native  manufac- 
ture, nnd  shields  made  of  rhinoceros  skins.  The  chief 
imports  arc  dates,  arms,  and  some  manufactured  goods  of 
India.  The  commerce  with  Hindustan  is  limited  to  the 
harbour  of  Mombas,  from  which  the  Banyans,  who  are 
settled  there,  send  ivory,  gold,  cowries,  and  a few  minor 
articles  to  Bombay,  whence  they  receive  Indian  and  English 
manufactures.  The  French  from  the  island  of  Bourbon 
send  annually  some  vessels  to  Lindy  and  Lamoo  to  buy 
slaves.  Many  vessels  are  employed  in  tire  coasting- trade, 
canyiug  chiefly  dhol,  rice,  and  salted  and  dried  fish  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Navigation. — The  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by 
vessels  navigated  by  the  Arabs  and  Sowhylese.  These 
vessels,  called  dotrs,  or  chrlingas,  arc  of  the  most  simple 
construction.  They  are  generally  sixty  feet  long  by  about 
fourteen  broad,  their  stem  terminating  in  a long  sharp 
point,  with  a lolly  and  overhanging  stern  ; and  as  they  are 
built  like  a wedge,  they  must  be  kept  in  a perpendicular 
position,  when  they  ground,  by  incans  of  small  wooden 
shores,  which  they  always  carry  for  the  purpose.  Their 
planking  is  more  frequently  secured  to  tne  ribs  by  coir 
lashings  than  by  either  nails  or  bolts,  and  in  some  the  seats 
or  beams  project  a short  didance  through  the  side.  Their 
huge  square  sails  of  canvas  or  matting  have  a yard  above 
and  one  below,  with  braces  and  three  or  four  bow-lines. 
These  vessels  sail  much  closer  to  the  wind  than  most  others. 
They  are  generally  pulled  with  sixteen  oars  or  paddles, 
except  in  shoal  water,  when  they  are  propelled  by  means 
of  long  slender  poles.  They  scarcely  ever  use  anchors  of 
iron,  but  commonly  of  wood,  with  four  arms  like  a grapnel, 
and  the  inside  of  the  shank  is  loaded  with  heavy  stones. 
The  surveying  squadron  of  Captain  Owen  found  that  these 
wooden  anchois  had  a decided  advantage  over  their  iron 
ones  upon  this  hard  rocky  coast,  and  they  used  them  for  the 
boats,  substituting  shot  for  stones.  Some  of  these  chelin- 
gas  are  upwards  of 250  tons  burthen.  They  seldom  or  per- 
haps never  perform  their  voyage  but  with  the  monsoons, 
going  with  the  one  and  returning  with  tire  other. 

induration. — There  are  schools  in  the  towns,  four  in 
Lamoo  and  several  in  Mombas.  The  children  are  taught 
to  read  and  write:  those  of  poor  Arab  parents  arc  taught 
gratuitously,  and  the  others  at  a very  trifling  expense. 
They  have  hoards  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  the  characters 
pricked  upon  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  perfect  in 
these,  they  have  to  read  and  copy  passages  of  the  Koran, 
and  afterwards,  with  the  assistance  of  the  masters,  they 
expound  them. 

Hit  lory. — It  is  evident  from  Ptolemy  and  the  Peri- 
pins  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  coast  was  known  to  the  antients  in  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  Vasco  de  Gama,  on  his  passage  to  India, 
sailed  along  this  coast  as  far  north  as  Melinda,  where 
he  obtained  some  pilots,  who  conducted  him  with  the 
south-western  monsoon  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Calicut 
in  Malabar.  After  the  conquest  of  Mozambique  [Mozam- 
bique], the  Portuguese  began  by  degrees  to  extend  their 
conquests  farther  north.  In  1528  they  took  Mombas,  and 
after  that  time  they  gradually  relaxed  in  1 heir  efforts  to 
subject  the  country;  but  towaids  the  end  of  the  six- 
V ol.  XXVII. — 5 B 
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lot* nth  century,  they  certainly  were  in  possession  of  numc-  sina  serapre  pittrice  nella  Vita  ili  Lorenzo  Posinelli,  Pittore 
rous  points  of  the  coast.  Most  of  the  castles  which  arc  Bolognese,’  Bologna,  1708,  4to. 

still  found  there,  though  portly  in  mins,  bear  evident  signs  3.  History  of  the  Clementine  Academy  of  Bologna — 
of  having  been  erected  by  the  Portuguese.  The  most  ‘Storia  dell'  Academia  Clementina  di  Bologna  aggregnta 
northern  place  occupied  by  them  was  4he  jiromontory  of  j all'  lnstituto  delle  Scienze  e dell’  Arti,’  vol.  2,  fof.,  Bol., 
Hafoon.  on  the  coast  of  Ajan,  near  10“  lat.,  which  1739. 

they  intended  to  convert  into  an  island  by  a canal  cut j 4.  Hints  to  a young  Painter— ‘ Avvertimento  per  lo  In- 
through  the  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland,  camminainento  di  unGiovine  alia  Pittura,’  Bol.,  1756, 8vo. 
in  order  to  make  it  more  dr fcn-iblc.  But  having  lost  5.  Works  of  P.  Tibaldi  and  N.  Abbati  in  the  Institute 
Muslcat,  and  being  pursued  by  the  Arabs,  they  abandoned  of  Bologna,  &c. — ‘Descrizione  ed  Illustrazione  delle  Pit- 
the  enterprise,  and  soon  began  to  lose  one  place  after  an-  lure  di  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  c Niccol6  Abbati,  esistentj  neU’ 
other,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  lnstituto  delle  Scienze,’  &c.,  Venezia,  1756,  fol. 
they  were  not  in  possession  of  a single  point  on  this  coast.  lie  wrote  also  a Life  of  Eustachio  Manlredi,  and  several 
The  circumstances  which  thought  about  these  changes  | volumes  of  poems  by  him  were  published  at  different 
are  not  known  in  Europe.  Alter  the  Portuguese  left  t period*  in  Bologna.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Institute  of 
the  country,  the  Arabs  of  Muskat  several  times  tried  j Bologna,  in  which  his  brother  F.  M.  Zanotti  held  the  chair 
to  occupy  this  coast,  and  more  than  once  they  sue- 1 of  philosophy.  Giampietro  has  written  his  own  life  in  his 
ceeded  in  gelling  possession  of  sonic  of  its  harbours,  I history  of  the  Academia  Clementina.  He  died  at  Bologna, 
which  however  they  generally  lust  after  some  time.  It ! in  1755,  aged  91,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa 
does  not  appear  that  they  ever  had  in  their  possession  Maria  Maddelcna,  where  there  is  a monument  to  his  me- 
so  considerable  a portion  of  it  as  at  present,  embracing  mury,  with  an  inscription  beginning  as  follows: — ‘Jo&nni 
all  the  countries  from  Kliyhoo  Bay  to  Cape  Delgado,  and  PetroZanotto,  Pictori  egregio,  Poeta:  longe  clarissimo,’ See. 
the  islands  lying  opposite  this  coast,  with  the  exception  of  Zanotti, Academia  Clementina,  4’c. ; K&niuzzi,  Scrittori 
the  territories  of  the  Sheik  of  Mombas,  who  in  1823  placed  Bofogneei.) 

them  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  as  already  stated.  ZANTE  (zd*e*3of,  Zacynthus),  one  of  the  present  Ionian 

(A 'arratire  of  f'oyoi'ei  to  exploi  t’  the  Shores  of  Africa,  Islands.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name  as  the  island,  is 
Arabia , and  Utadagasear,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  situated  in  37“  32'  N.  lat.  and  20*  54'  E.  long,  from  Green- 
Owcn.)  wich.  The  nearest  headlands  of  the  Morea  (Cape  S. 

ZANNICHELLI  A,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Niccolo),  and  of  Zante  (the  Point  of  Pavia),  are  21  English 
natural  order  Naiadnceu*.  This  name  was  given  by  Mi-  miles  asunder. 

cheli  in  honour  of  John  Jerome  Zannichelli,  a physician  From  Cape  Skinari,  the  most  northerly  point  of 
and  botanist,  who  was  horn  at  Modena,  in  1662.  Ife  pub-  the  island,  to  Cape  Geraka,  its  south-east  headland,  is 
tidied  a work  on  the  preparation  of  medicines,  entitled  in  a straight  line  23  English  miles  in  the  direction  from 
* Promptuarium  Remediorura  Chymicorum.’  He  made  north-west  to  south-east ; from  Cape  Skinari  to  Cape 
many  excursions  through  all  the  states  of  Venice  in  the  Kieri,  the  south-west  head,  is  22  miles  in  the  direction  from 
capacity  of  physician-naturalist,  an  office  to  which  he  was  iu.,th  to  east  of  south.  Capes  Geraka  and  Kieri  are  the 
nominated  l>y  tin*  Chamber  of  Health.  He  formed  an  ; be  ad  lands  of  the  Gulf  of  Kieri,  which  measures  in  width 
extensive  museum  of  natural  history,  and  died  in  1729.  i from  headland  to  headland  H English  miles.  A perpen- 
After  liis  death  his  son  published  fiis  various  papers  on  1 dicular  drawn  from  a straight  line  joining  these  points  to 
botany,  geology,  &c.,  under  the  title  of  ‘Opuscula  Botanica  the  innermost  bay  of  the  gulf  measures  4 English  miles. 
p«  thunia.’  * I The  north-east  coast  is  indented  by  two  deep  but  open 

The  flowers  in  this  genus  are  monoecious.  The  male  bays.  The  bays  of  Zante  and  the  Salines  curve  inland  to 
flowers  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  with  a single  the  south  of  the  straight  line  joining  the  extreme  points  ol 
elongated  filament  surmounted  by  an  oblong  anther : the  this  coast ; and  the  headlands  Vasiliko  south  of  the  town 
female  flowers  have  a calyx  consisting  of  n single  leaf,  no  <>f  Zante)  and  Krioncro  (.north  of  it  > advance  about  as  far 
corolla,  the  germed*  four  or  more,  the  stigmas  peltate,  and  to  the  north  of  the  same  line.  From  Cape  Kieri  to  Cape 
the  capsules  sessile.  Yami,  the  south  headland  of  Vromi  bay.  a distance  of  19 

There  is  but  one  species  of  this  genus,  the  7.  j*i  fust  rig,  English  miles,  the  south-west  coast  extends  nearly  parallel 
the  Marsh  Homed-Pondweed.  It.  is  a native  of  ponds,  to  the  line  of  the  south-east  coast ; from  the  bay  of  Vromi 
ditches,  and  rivulets  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  also  the  coast-line  curves  round  to  the  north  till  it  reaches 
found  in  Virginia  near  the  Sweet  Springs,  according  to  Cape  Skinari,  a distance  of  8 English  miles. 

("myton  and  Rush.  Koch,  in  his  ‘ Flora  Germanics,’  records  'there  are  two  considerable  chains  of  mountains  in  the 
three  varieties,  major,  repens,  stipifata.  These  have  been  island.  The  principal  chain  extends  from  Cape  Kieri, 
recorded  as  species  by  other  writers.  skirting  the  south-west  coast  in  a curvilinear  direc- 

ZANO'NIA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  tion  as  far  as  Cape  Skinari:  the  inferior  chain  extends 
order  Cucurbit acea*.  This  name  was  given  by  Rheedc  from  Cape  Geraka  nearly  in  a direct  line  along  the  north- 
in  honour  of  James  Zanoni,  who  was  superintendent  of  east  coast  till  it  is  lost  in  the  spurs  of  the  other  range  op- 
*he  Botanical  Garden  at  Bologna,  during  the  17th  ccn-  posite  the  bottom  of  the  bay  ol  the  Salines.  The  highest 
tiny.  He  published,  in  1675,  a folio  volume  in  Italian,  point  in  the  second  range  Is  Mount  Skopo  (1509  feet),  near 
entitled  ‘ Istoria  Botdnica,’  containing  descriptions  and  its  south-east  extremity  ; the  highest  point  in  the  principal 
plates  of  eighty  new  and  rare  plants.  He  died  in  1682.  An  range  is  Mount  Vrachiona  (2274  feet),  nearly  on  the  degree 
edition  of  nis  works  was  published  by  Monti,  in  Latin,  in  of  latitude  where  the  distinction  between  the  two  chains 
1742.  ceases  to  be  discernible. 

The  only  species  belonging  to  this  genus  is  Z.  indica , An  extensive  plain  extends  along  the  bottom  of  the 
(he  climbing  Indian  Cucumber.  The  fruit  is  described  by  Gulf  of  Kieri  from  Mount  Skopo  to  the  mountains  which 
Kheede  as  obscurely  triangular,  and  having  the  flavour  terminate  at  Cape  Kieri.  Along  the  shore  the  plain  is 
of  the  cucumber.  " nearly  six  English  miles  in  breadth ; it  extends  inland 

ZANOTTI,  GIAMPIETRO  CAVAZZO'NI,  distin-  about  ten  miles,  gradually  narrowing  towards  its  apex, 
guished  alike  for  bis  paintings  and  his  writings,  was  bom  where  the  two  mountain-chains  of  the  island  meet, 
of  Italian  parents  at  Paris,  in  1674.  He  was  however  re-  Towards  the  sea  the  plain  is  marshy  and  unhealthy.  At 
moved  in  nis  tenth  year  to  Bologna,  where  he  was  placed  the  south-west  angle  of  this  plain,  near  the  shore  of  a deep 
in  the  school  of  Lorenzo  Pasinelli,  then  one  of  the  first  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Kieri,  are  the  pitch-wells  mentioned  by 
painters  of  that  city.  Zanotti  soon  displayed  great  talent,  i Herodotus  and  Pliny. 

and  there  are  still  several  fine  works  by  him  at  Bologna, ! The  only  sheltered  ports  in  the  island  are  the  Gulf  of 
in  public  and  private  buildings ; he  is  however  better  Kieri,  between  the  main  and  the  small  islands  of  Pcluao 
known  for  his  writings  upon  art.  and  few,  says  Lanzi,  have  ] and  Maratonisi,  but  the  malaria  from  the  swampy  plain 
ever  handled  pen  and  pencil  so  well  aa  Zanotti.  He  pub-  renders  them  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
Kshed  several  poem*,  but  the  fallowing  are  his  principal  The  bay  in  which  the  town  of  Zante  is  situated  is  a mere 
works : — open  roadstead.  The  Camura,  the  only  miming  water  in 

1.  Letters  in  Defence  of  Malvasia — • Letter*  Familiari  | the  island,  falls  into  this  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
vrittc  ad  un  A mien  in  Pifcsa  del  Conte  CArioCesare  Mai-  The  bay  to  the  north-west  of  Zante,  on  the  nearest  recess 
vasia,  Autorc  della  FV.sina  Pittrice,*  Bologna,  1705,  8vo.  of  which  arc  situated  the  Salines  of  Calesturi,  is  full  of 

2.  Life  of  L.  POanelli— 4 Nuovo  Fregio  di  Gloria  a Fel-  I shallow*,  and  has  at  its  entrance  the  reef  cf  St.  Nicholas. 
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Though  there  is  only  one  stream  of  water  in  the  island, 
there  are  plenty  of  springs.  Some  of  them  are  hot,  and 
those,  along  with  the  pitch-wells,  would  of  themselves  in- 
dicate that  subvolcamc  formation  which  the  freouent  and 
violent  earthquakes  to  which  Zante  is  liable  would  lead  us 
to  attribute  to  it.  The  climate  is  agreeable.  The  epithet 
‘ woody  ‘ { vXijtffoa,  * nemorosa’ ),  bestowed  upon  it  by  Homer 
and  Virgil,  is  no  longer  applicable,  the  only  wood  on  the 
island  being  the  olive-groves  in  the  great  plain.  In  other 
respects  it  still  merits  its  title  of  * lower  of  the  Levant,' 
abounding  in  olive-gardens,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  citrons,  peaches,  and  melons.  'Hie  principal 
article  of  export  is  currants.  Little  oil  is  prepared  from 
the  olives,  and  that  of  an  indifferent  quality.  Some  wine 
is  made,  of  which  nearly  the  half  is  exported.  The 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  vegetables  raised  on  the  island 
are  only  sufficient  to  supply  the  inhabitants  for  three 
months  of  the  year:  the  supplies  for  the  other  nine  months 
are  derived  from  the  Morea.  The  mineral  products  are 
bitumen,  of  which  100  tons  are  annually  extracted  from 
the  wells,  and  salt,  of  which  any  quantity  might  be  manu- 
factured, though  the  inhabitants  make  little  more  than 
serves  to  salt  their  olives. 

The  pitch-springs  of  Zante  were  visited  by  Herodotus  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  described  by  him  (iv.  195). 
The  pitch  was  then  collected  for  economic  purposes.  Thus 
we  have  evidence  of  this  supply  of  pitch  having  existed 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  has  nut 
been  interrupted.  Pliny  describes  it  (xxxv.  15). 

There  are  some  inconsiderable  manufactures  of  cloths, 
silks,  and  cotton  thread,  jewellery,  liqueurs,  and  soap. 

The  population  of  the  island  was  estimated,  in  lKKJ,  at 
40,000  : of  these  I9.U00  inhabited  Zante,  the  only  town  in 
it.  The  rest  are  contained  in  45  villages.  Under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  governor  of  Zante  are  placed  nil  the 
smaller  islands  around  it,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Morea 
from  Zante  as  far  south  as  Cape  Gallo. 

Zante  is  the  antient  Zacyntlms.  According  to  Pausanias. 
Zacynthus,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  of  Psoplns  in  Arcadia, 
colonized  the  island  ; Pausanias  mentions  this  tradition  by- 
way of  explaining  the  fact  of  the  acropolis  of  Zacynthus  j 
being  called  Psopnis  (viii.  24  >.  This  legend,  and  the  tradi-  \ 
tion  attributed  to  Hocchus  by  Pliny  (xvi.  79.  ed.  Hard.), 
that  Saguntum  in  Spain  was  founded  by  emigrants  from 
Zacyntlms  two  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  im- 
plies that  it  was  early  distinguished  among  the  Grecian  j 
islands.  Livy  fxxi.7)  and  Strabo  fp.  159,  ed.  Casaub.)  also 
make  Zacynthus  the  parent  city  of  Saguntum.  'Hie  Zacyn- 
thians  themselves  were  a colony  of  Achxans  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Zacyntlms  sided  with 
Athens,  and  was  ravaged  by  the  Lacedemonians.  (Thucyd.. 
ii.  6(3.)  The  Zacynthians also  joiiu-d  the  Athenians  in  their 
invasion  of  Sicily,  (Thucyd.,  vii.  57.)  The  island  remained 
independent  till  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  in 
which  its  inhabitants  embraced  Lite  Macedonian  party.  At 
the  termination  of  the  war  it  was  declared  a dependency 
of  Rome,  and  placed  under  the  praetor  of  Aclmia.  The 
island  continued  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  dominions, 
and,  after  the  partition  of  the  empire,  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, till  its  subversion  by  the  Turks.  In  1499  Zante  was 
taken  by  the  Venetians  from  the  Turks,  hut  restored  at  the 
peace  of  1501.  In  157K,  having  again  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians,  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Turks. 
Since  that  period  it  has  constantly  remained  one  of  the 
Greek  dependencies  of  Venice,  and  has  passed,  with  the 
other  islands  of  the  Ionian  group,  from  Venice  to  France, 
and  from  France  to  England.  [Ionian  Islands.! 

(Porter,  Progress  of  the  Natvm  ; Arrowsmith  » Map  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  and  Malta ; Daru,  Histoire  de  Venise; 
Bory  St.-Vinccnt,  Lee  lies  Ioniennes .) 

ZANTHOMI'ZA,  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  for  & subgenus 
of  Meliphaga.  [Mki.iphagid.x.]  The  proper  form  is 
Xanthomvza. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate,  much  curved  ; the 
culnien  considerably  arched.  Face  naked.  Middle  toe 
much  longer  than  the  hallux.  The  tenuirostral  type.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Xanthomyza  phrygia. 

Description. — Sexes  nearly  alike  in  colouring,  but  the 
female  much  smaller  than  the  male.  The  young  destitute 
of  the  warty  excrescences  on  the  face,  that  part  being  par- 
tially clothed  with  feathers. 

Head,  neck,  upper  part  of  the  back,  chin  and  client, 
black ; scapulars  black,  broadly  margined  with  pale  yel- 


low ; lower  part  of  the  back  black,  margined  with  yel- 
lowish white;  upper  tail-coverts  like  the  scapulars;  wings 
black,  the  coverts  margined  with  yellow ; spurious  wing 
yellow  ; primaries  black,  with  an  oblong  stripe  of  yellow 
occupying  the  margin  of  the  outer  and  a portion  of  the 
inner  web  next  the  quill,  which  is  black ; secondaries 
black,  broadly  margined  on  the  outer  web  with  yellow; 
under  surface' black,  with  an  arrow-shaped  mark  of  yel- 
lowish white  near  the  extremity  of  each  leather;  two 
centre  tail-feathers  black,  slightly  tipped  with  yellow ; the 
remainder  black  at  the  base,  and  yellow  for  the  remainder 
of  their  length,  the  black  decreasing  and  the  yellow  in- 
creasing as  the  feathers  recede  from  the  two  central  ones; 
irides  reddish  brown ; bill  black ; feet  blackish  brown ; 
warty  excrescences  covering  the  face  dirty  yellowish 
white.  (Gould.) 

This  is  the  Merops  phrygius , lUack-and-y  lime  Bee- 
cater  and  Black-an d-yel low  Honey-eater  of  Latham ; J >n- 
broidered  Bee-eater  of  Shaw ; Warty -faced  Honey-rater 
and  Meliphaga  phrygia  of  Lewin;  Le  Merle  t rail f 6 of  Le 
Vaillant ; Phifedon  ol  Temminck  ; Philemon  phrygius  of 
Vieillot;  Anthocherra  phrygia  of  Vigors  and  Horsfieid; 
and  Mock  Regent  Bird  ot  the  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales. 


Xan thorn  yu  phrygia.  (Gould.) 

Geographical  Distribution , Habits , Food,  Jfe. — Mr. 
Gould,  who  has  collected  the  synonyms  above  noticed, 
states,  in  his  great  work  on  The  Birds  of  Australia  now  in 
the  course  of  publication,  that  this  is  not  only  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  Honey-eaters  but  is  also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds  inhabiting  Australia,  the  strongly  contrasted 
tints  of  its  black  and  yellow  plumage  rendering  it  a most 
conspicuous  and  pleasing  object,  particularly  during  flight. 
It  is  he  adds,  a stationary  species,  ranging  from  South 
Australia  to  New  South  Wales ; he  also  met  with  it  in  the 
interior  nearly  as  far  north  os  the  latitude  of  Moreton  Bay. 
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Although  it  li  very  generally  distributed,  its  presence  ap- 
peared tu  Mr.  Gould  to  be  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the 
Eucalypti  [ Eucalyptus],  upon  whose  blossoms  the  bird 
mainly  depends  for  subsistence ; and  it  is.  consequently, 
only  to  be  found  in  any  particular  locality  during  the 
season  when  those  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  ' It  generally 
resorts/  says  Mr. Gould  in  continuation,  ‘to  the  loftiest  and 
most  fully-flowered  tree*,  where  it  frequently  reigns  su- 
preme, buffeting  and  driving  every  other  bird  away  from 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  ; it  is  in  fact  the  most  pug- 
nacious bird  I ever  saw,  evincing  particular  hostility  to 
the  smaller  Meliphagidee,  and  even  to  others  of  its  own 
species  that  may  venture  to  approach  the  trees  upon  which 
two  or  three  have  taken  their  station.  While  at  Adelaide, 
in  South  Australia,  1 observed  two  pairs  that  had  possessed 
themselves  of  one  of  the  high  trees  that  had  been  loft 
gtnnding  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  tree,  during  the 
whole  period  of  my  stay,  they  kept  sole  possession  of, 
sallying  forth  and  beating  off  every  bint  that  came  near. 
I met  with  it  in  great  abundance  among  the  brushes  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  also  found  it  breeding  in  the  low 
apple-tree  flats  of  the  Upper  Hunter.  I have  occasionally 
seen  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  a hundred  in  number  pacing 
from  tree  to  tree,  as  if  engaged  in  a partial  migration  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  probably  in  search  of  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  food/ 

The  same  enterprising  observer  slates  that  the  note  of 
this  species  is  a peculiar  loud  whistle  not  entirely  devoid 
of  harmony,  and  describes  the  nc&t,  which  is  usually  con- 
structed on  the  overhanging  branch  of  a Eucalyptus , as 
round,  cup-shaped,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  fine  grasses,  and  lined  with  a little  wool  and  hair. 
The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  of  a deep  yellowish  buff, 
marked  all  over  with  indistinct  spots  and  irregular  blotches 
of  chestnut  red  and  dull  purplish  grey,  particularly  at  the 
larger  end,  where  they  frequently  form  a zone. 

The  stomachs  and*  intestines  of  the  specimens  which 
Mr.  Gould  killed  and  dissected  among  the  brushes  of  the 
Hunter  were  entirely  filled  with  liquid  honey  only;  insects 
however,  he  thinks,  doubtless  form  a considerabfe  portion 
of  their  diet. 

ZAPOKNIA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a genus  of  Ralud.f.. 

Generic  Character. — Beak  slender,  shorter  than  the 
head,  acuminated,  compressed,  acute;  upper  mandible 
gradually  incurved.  Nostrils  linear,  lateral,  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  beak.  Legs  long,  slender,  cleft,  with  three 
toes  in  front ; the  hinder  toe  elevated  from  the  ground  at 
its  base  ; the  tibi®  half  naked.  (Gould.) 

Example,  Zapornia  porzana,  Spotted  Crake. 

Description. — Adult  and  Old  Male. — Forehead,  eyebrows, 
and  throat,  leaden  grey;  sides  of  the  head,  ash  marked 
with  black  ; upper  parts  olive  brown,  hut  ail  the  feathers 
black  in  the  centre  and  variegated  with  small  spots  and 
stripes  of  pure  white,  lireast  and  lower  parts  olive,  shaded 
with  ash  and  marked  with  white  spots;  these  spots  are 
rounded  on  tile  breast,  hut  disposed  on  the  sides  in  trans- 
verse bauds.  Middle  tail-feathers  bordered  with  white : 
lower  tail-coverts  pure  white.  Bill  greenish  yellow,  red 
at  the  hose.  Feet  greenish  yellow.  Iris  brown.  Length 
about  nine  inches. 

Adult  Female. — Ash-colour  of  the  throat  and  neck  less 
extensive ; sides  of  the  head  with  brown  spots;  base  of  the 
bill  with  less  red. 

N.B.  Both  sexes,  in  autumn,  have  the  bill  of  an  olive 
green,  brown  at  the  point. 

Young  when  first  excluded. — Covered  with  black  down. 

Young  before  the  Moult. — Throat  and  middle  of  the 
belly  whitish  ash,  often  whitish  with  small  brown  streaks. 
Eyebrows,  face,  and  cheeks  dotted  with  white  and  brown. 
On  the  lower  parts  a greater  number  of  while  spots  than 
in  the  adults.  Lower  tail-coverts  bright  rusty.  Bill  and 
feet  greenish  brown. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Sweden  (summer  visitor, 
rare  . Southern  Russia.  North  of  Germany  and  Holland 
(rare).  France,  Provence,  and  to  the  Mediterranean 
(more  common,.  Of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
South  and  East  of  Europe.  Has  been  seen  at  Smyrna  in 
Hie  winter,  and  is  stated  to  extend  to  India.  England, 
Scotland,  Wales  (summer  visitor,  but  not  common).  Ire- 
land (occasional  summer  visitor). 

'Hi is  is  the  Petit  Bale  d Eau,  Cauuchouan,  ami  Marouctte 
of  the  French  ; Porce/lana , Porzana,  Grugnello.  Porcig- 
liortc,  and  G.illinella  of  the  Italians ; Punkticrtes  Boh  i huh  n 


and  Klei nes  gcsprenkeltes  ll'asserhuhn  of  the  Germans ; 
Speckled  Hater  Hen  and  Skilly  of  the  modem  British  ; 
and  Dirfriar  faming  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Food , \c.— Slugs  and  other  small  mollusks, 
worms,  water-insects,  and  tender  vegetables  form  the  food 
of  the  Spotted  (/take,  which  arrives  in  this  country  about 
the  middle  of  March,  and  stays  as  late  as  nearly  the  end 
of  October.  In  those  countries  (maritime  principally) 
where  it  seeks  congenial  haunts  in  marshes  or  morasses,  the 
spoilsman  finds  a good  dog  necessary  to  force  it  from  the 
reeds,  rushes,  or  tangled  rank  grass  which  boitler  the  lake 
or  sluggish  stream.  Colonel  Hawker  gives  the  best  direc- 
tions for  managing  them  in  the  field,  and,  as  in  most  of  his 
valuable  hints,  in  a few  words.  ‘ In  shooting  all  kinds  of 
rails  press  them  very  hard,  or  you  will  have  difficulty  to 
get  them  on  wing.  If  they  are  in  a hedge,  go  a-heail  of 
your  dogs,  and  shake  it  before  them.  Having  once  driven 
them  up,  you  should  fire,  if  there  is  any  chance,  as  the 
difficulty  of  springing  them  a second  time  u tenfold.’ 

Although  the  Spotted  Crake  is  not  common  in  these 
islands,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  breeds  here,  the  eggs  anJ 
young  having  been  found  in  the  Norfolk  marshes  and  in 
other  localities.  Mr.  Selby,  accompanied  by  a shrewd 
dog  that  was  up  to  their  tricks,  sometimes  flushed  as  many 
as  six  in  the  large  Northumbrian  morass  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, just  before  their  autumnal  migration,  and  the  ma- 
jority were  young  birds  of  the  year. 

The  nest  is  generally  formed  in  some  reed-  or  sedge- 
grown  marsh  on  the  plashy  soil,  and  often  on  the  brink  of 
the  pool  or  stream,  with  a bottom  and  outside  of  rank 
water-plants,  accommodated  with  a finer  lining  within. 
The  six,  seven,  eight,  or  ten  reddish  white  eggs  are  dotted 
and  speckled  with  dark  rusty  brown,  and,  os  soon  as  the 
young  Crakes  quit  the  shell,  Montagu  says  that  they  take 
to  the  water. 

The  fine  flavour  of  this  bird  is  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated in  France.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  aquatic,  or  indeed  of 
any  tribe  can  match  it  in  autumn  os  a rich  morsel  for  the 
table,  especially  if  it  he  voung.  Colonel  Hawker,  speaking 
of  the  Common  Water-Hail  and  this  species,  truly  says, 
* Notwithstanding  these  two  are  seldom  regarded  by  sports- 
men, yet  there  is  scarcely  a greater  delicacy  than  either 
the  one  or  the  other/  Both  are  indeed  first-rate,  but  the 
Spotted  Crake  for  choice. 


TV  SpoUtd  Crake. 


There  are  two  other  European  and  British  Zapornittr. 
viz.  the  Little  ('rake  or  Olivaceous  Gall  mule,  Zapornia 
pus  i / la.  and  Bail/on’s  Crake , Zapornia  Bui  lion  it ; of  both 
these  M.  Temminck  says  that  the  specimens  found  in 
Japan  are  the  same  with  those  killed  in  Europe. 
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Two  species,  Zupornia  not  at  a,  Gould,  and  Zapomia 
spilt  not  a,  Gould,  are  figured  and  described  in  * The  Zoology 
of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,’  edited  and  superin- 
tended by  Charles  Darwin,  Esq. 

The  habitat  of  the  first  of  these,  which  was  shot  on  board 
the  Beagle,  is  stated  to  be  the  Rio  pluta ; of  the  second, 
the  Galapagos  Archipelago. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Darwin’s  description  of  the  habits 
and  locality  of  the  last-mentioned  species : — * This  bird 
frequents  in  large  numbers  the  high  and  damp  summits  of 
the  Ulonds.  It  lives  in  the  thick  heds  of  Carex  and  other 
plants,  which,  from  the  condensed  vapour  of  the  clouds, 
are  constantly  kept  rather  humid.  U is  tame,  but  lives 
concealed;  it  often  utters  a loud  and  peculiar  cry.  The 
female  is  said  to  lay  from  eight  to  twelve  eggs.  It  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  bird  in  this  archipelago  which  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  islands.’ 

ZARA,  one  of  the  four  ciicles  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  is 
composed  of  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  continental 
iart  of  the  province,  of  the  Quarnero  islands  Arbe  and 
*ago,  and  of  some  adjacent  islets.  Its  area  is  2300  square 
miles,  with  125,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  88,000  are 
Homan  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Not  United  (i>.  Schis- 
matic) Greeks.  [Dalmatia.] 

Zara,  the  capital  of  the  circle  and  the  kingdom, 
situated  in  41°  8'  N.  lat.  and  15°  15;  E.  long.,  lies  in 
the  form  of  an  oval,  on  a narrow  tongue  of  land  which 
is  divided  lVotn  the  continent  by  a deep  moat,  over 
which  there  is  a diawbridge.  The  city  is  divided  by  a 
straight  mail  street  and  across  street  into  four  quarters  ; 
the  other  streets  are  straight,  but  narrow,  ill  paved,  and 
without  sewers.  It  has  two  large  squares,  and,  including  the 
suburbs  (Jlorgo  intumo  and  erizzo , or  Albanian  village), 
1050  stone  houses  and  8000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
apeak  Italian.  Of  the  six  churches  (in  which  there  arc 
many  good  paintings)  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  founded  by  Henry  Dandolo,  doge  of 
Venice,  and  that  of  St.  Simeon,  the  pal  run  saint  of  the 
city,  whose  mortal  remains  are  deposited  in  it.  Zara  is 
strongly  fortified  ; the  harbour  is  excellent,  and  capable  of 
containing  a targe  fleet.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  province,  of  a court  of  appeal,  and  various  subordinate 
offices  ; the  residence  of  a Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  and 
his  chapter.  Among  the  public  institutions  and  establish- 
ments are  a lyceum,  a gymnasium,  an  archiepiscopnl 
seminary,  a normal  high  school,  a public  school  for  females, 
a school  of  midwifery,  a lying-in  and  a foundling  hospital, 
a civil  and  military  hospital,  a naval  and  military  arse- 
nal, a theatre,  a casino,  &c. ; the  Pellegrini  Museum  is  a 
private  collection  of  works  of  art  and  antiquities.  There 
are  several  distilleries  of  rosoglio,  which  is  highly  esteemed, 
especially  that  called  Maraschino.  Most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants however  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  fishery 
among  the  neighbouring  rocky  islets  ( scoghe ),  on  several 
of  which  a little  flax  is  grown.  The  trade  of  the  city  is 
limited  to  the  supply  of  the  capital  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  A very  great  inconvenience  is  the  want 
of  a sufficiency  of  fresh  water,  which  is  felt  almost  every 
year  during  the  heat  of  summer,  notwithstanding  the  four 
cisterns  which  contain  40,000  tons  of  water.  On  some 
occasions,  for  instance  in  1«2H,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
obliged  to  obtain  a supply  from  the  waterfalls  of  the  Kerkn, 
nearly  50  miles  distant. 

(Blumenbach,  A 'euestes  Ge.mahlde  der  Oesterreich i sc  hen 
Monarch)? ; Die  Oesterreich  inf  he  National  EncycJopadie  ; 
Umriss  der  (Jester  re  ichischen  Monarchic ; Hiirschclman ; 
Hassel : Cannabicli.i 

ZAUIA.  [Soudan.] 

ZARU'NO,  GIOSEFFO,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Italian  writer*  on  the  speculative  and  practical  theory 
of  music,  and  in  voluminousness  exceeding  all,  of  what- 
ever age  or  country,  who  have  treated  on  this  subject, 
Meraennc  and  Kireher  excepted, — was  born  at  Chioggia, 
an  episcopal  city  in  the  Venetian  States,  in  1519,  and  little 
more  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  Judging  from  his 
erudition  and  mathematical  knowledge,  it  would  appear 
that,  though  entered  as  a boy-chorister  at  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  he  was  educated  for  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
anil  the  recerendo  prefixed  to  his  name,  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  murical  historians,  shows  ; 
that  he  was  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  i 
John  Hawkins,  as  an  established  fact,  though  he  doe*  not  | 
name  his  authority,  that  Willoert,  his  muster  in  the  cathe-  | 


draJ,  prevailed  on  him  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to  music, 
which  information  he  most  likely  found  in  Salinas,  lie  is 
styled,  in  the  best  edition  of  his  works,  that  of  15H9,  Maestro 
di  Cappe/la  dr  l la  Seretiissima  Signori  a di  Ve.net  to, ; or,  in 
other  words,  he  was  director  of  the  music  nud  organic  of 
the  stale  church,  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  in  which  office  he 
succeeded  W’illaert.  Bayle  therefore,  in  his  translation  of 
this  title,  is  not  in  error,  as  Hawkins  alleges,  who  possibly 
may  not  have  examined  the  original  with  his  usual  atten- 
tion. 

Zarlino  published  his  first  work,  L fstilutiani  liar  mo  - 
niche,  in  1558,  from  which  period.  Dr.  Burney  tells  us  (who 
however  is  in  this  instance  incorrect  in  his  dates),  * he  was 
continually  revising  and  augmenting  his  works.’  The  same 
author  further  remarks,  that  * the  musical  science  (*.<*.  its 
practical  part)  of  Z&rlino  may  be  traced  in  a right  line 
from  the  Netherlands,  as  his  master,  Willaert,  the  founder 
of  the  Venetian  school,  was  a disciple  of  John  Mouton. 
who  was  a scholar  of  the  great  Josquin.’  [Willakrt.] 

The  works  of  Zarlino,  in  the  edition  before  mentioned, 
are  in  four  volumes  or  parts  (i/uultro  volumi),  bound  up  in 
one  thick  folio,  of  wliich  upwards  of  a thousand  pages  arc 
devoted  to  music,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  to  the  essays. 
Their  titles  are — 1.  htitutioni  Hannoiiiche,  divided  into 

four  parts.  2.  Le  Demonstraiioni  Hannoniche,  contained 
in  five  dialogues.  3.  I Sojrplnnrnti  Musical/,  in  eight 
books.  4.  Un  Trattato  della  Patienza,  See.:  A Treatise 
on  Patience,  most  useful  to  such  as  would  lead  a Christian 
life.  Un  Discorto,  &c. : A Discourse  on  the  true  year 
and  day  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Un'  Information e 
della  origins  dei  R.  P.  Capuccini : Information  relative 
to  the  origin  of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  lx  Risolutioni 
dale  uni  Duhij , &c. : All  doubts  removed  concerning  the 
correction  of  the  Julian  year,  as  made  by  Pope  Gregoiy 

It  Is  evident  that  Zarlino  supplied  all  subsequent  writers 
on  the  subject  of  antient  music  with  very  valuable  ma- 
terials. He  was  most  laborious  and  indefatigable  in  his 
researches,  and  successful  in  Iheic  results.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  was  ostentatious  of  his  learning,  ami 
might  have  compressed  his  three  first  volumes  into  half 
the  space,  with  great  advantage  to  himself  and  his  readers. 
His  prolixity  has,  no  doubt,  deterred  many  from  proceeding 
far  with  him  ; nevertheless,  an  experienced  person,  one 
who  knows  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  a well-informed 
but  verbose  and  tedious  writer,  will  not  regret  having  looked 
through,  and  occasionally  studied,  the  works  of  Zarlino. 

ZEA  (called  Kiwy  by  the  Greeks,  Cea  by  the  Roman?  i, 
an  island  in  the  .Aegean,  about  13  English  miles  south-east 
of  Cape  Colonna:  the  island  of  Makrouisi  is  nearly  in  the 
mid  channel.  The  capital,  Zea,  is  situated  in  about  87*  2& 
N.  lat.  and  24°  20/  E.  long.,  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
Mount  St.  Elias.  The  island  is  14  English  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  10  in  breadth  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  one  broad-based  hill  rising  from  the  low  shore-lim*  to 
the  central  peak  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  ‘ The  greenness  of 
the  shore,’  says  Mr.  Addison,  * made  us  hope  for  more  than 
the  usual  cultivation,  but  we  were  disappointed.  There  is 
only  one  miserable  town  built  on  a mountain.  There  arc 
some  remains  of  the  antient  Iulis  to  be  seen,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  a temple.  Most  of  the  Aigeaii 
islands,  which  arc  so  beautiful  at  a distance,  are  nothing  but 
bare,  scraggy,  uninhabited  rocks.’  Notwithstanding  this 
dismal  description,  the  capital,  which  is  situated  on  the 
brink  of  a ravine  between  2 and  3 miles  inland  from  its 
port  Raphtilimani,  which  has  a sufficient  draught  of  water 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  contain*  about  3000  inhabit- 
ants : and  the  whole  island  about  5000.  The  climate  is 
healthy.  The  products  are  barley,  fruit*,  tolerable  wine, 
cotton,  sheep,  and  silk-worms.  Zea  is  the  antient  Ceos,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  relics  of  antiquity 
beyond  the  temple  mentioned  by  Addison,  and  the  antient 
walls  of  the  capital.  A survey  of  this  island  has  been 
executed  by  direction  of  the  British  Board  of  Admiralty, 
but  the  plan  has  not  yet  been  executed,  nor  the  materials 
so  arranged  as  to  be  accessible. 

Strabo  (480,  ed.  Caaaub.)  states  that  Ceos  had  originally 
four  cities,  of  which  only  lulis  and  Carthaea  existed  in  his 
time  : Poieasa  hail  been  united  with  Carthaen,  and  Corisxia 
with  Iulis.  Steph&nus  Byzantius,  by  mistake  (v.  KapSaiu) 

| or  by  the  error  of  copyist*,  calls  Carthsea  a town  of  Cos. 
Simonide*  was  a native  of  Iulis,  and  also  the  poet  Baechy- 
lides,  Erasut  talus  the  physician,  and  A list  on  the  Peri  pa- 
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tctic  philosopher.  The  poo/4.  of  Ceoa  were  Ionian*  from  ! of  the  inland*  have  been  considerably  reduced  in  extent. 
Athens,  and  they  supplied  seven  vessels  to  Ihe  Greek  fleet  That  of  Schouwen,  for  instance.  once,  it  is  said,  00  miles 
at  the  battle  of  Salami*.  h.C.  400.  : >»*  circumference,  is  now  only  25.  The  soil  is  a rich  black 

(U.  G.  Addison,  A Journey  to  the  Kmt  ; Arrowsmith’s  I mould,  and  very  fertile.  The  climate  is  oppressive,  damp. 
Map  of  Greece;  Dutionnaire  Gbgraphique  Univer-  and  unsettled,  and  very  unfavourable  to  foreigners,  though 
idle,)  the  natives  enjoy  ec«d  health.  They  Rre  among  the 

ZEA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  I richest  in  the  kingdom,  robust,  and  especially  good  sailors. 
Graniine:*'.  This  name  is  identical  with  the  Greek  Zeia  1 They  are  much  attached  to  their  anticnt  manners,  customs, 
(lui),  but  the  Greek  plant  was  a species  of  Triticum  or  and  costume  ; and  for  their  mode  of  life  and  language, 
Hordeum,  and  not  at  all  agreeing  with  the  present  genus,  they  are  a medium  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Hrahantent. 
which  is  entirely  American.  Their  chief  means  of  subsistence  are  derived  from  agricul- 

Tlu>  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  monoecious.  The  ture,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  fisheries.  Agriculture 
male  flowers  are  in  distinct  spikes  ; the  calyx  consists  of  a is  extremely  productive,  and  furnishes  a large  surplus  for 
2-flowered  blunt  glume;  the  corolla  of  a blunt  glume  :>  exportation.  Zealand  wheat,  especially  that  of  the  island 
in  the  female  flowers  the  calyx  is  a 2-valved  glume  : also  of  Schouwen.  is  very  highly  esteemed.  The  province  pro- 
the  corolla;  the  style  is  single,  filiform,  pendulous;  the  duces  likewise  fine  rye  and  malting  barley.  Kidney- 
seeds  solitary,  immersed  in  an  oblong  receptacle.  There  beans  and  peas,  rape-seed  and  flax,  are  important  articles 
are  two  species.  of  exportation,  and  the  island  of  Schouwen  alone  produces 

May*,  Common  Maize,  or  Indian  Com,  which  i»  known  l 20.0UU  cwt.  of  fine  madder  annually.  The  sheep  are  small, 
by  its  entire  leaves.  It  is  a native  of  America,  and  is  cul-  and  the  wool  of  indifferent  quality.  'Hie  horses  arc  large 
mated  there,  as  well  as  in  most  countries  of  Southern  and  strong,  but  heavy  and  awkward,  and  fit  for  hard  labour. 
Europe.  Like  the  species  of  Triticum,  those  of  this  genus  There  are  all  the  common  domestic  animals,  poultry, 
present  almost  innumerable  varieties,  from  the  cultivation  especially  great  numbers  of  rabbits,  ducks,  wild-fowl,  and 
to  which  they  have  been  submitted.  As  an  article  of  food.  fisn.  Besides  grain  and  pulse,  the  people  cultivate  po- 
the  fruit  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Triticum,  nor  will  tatoes  and  other  culinary  vegetables,  melons,  fruit,  and 
it  ripen  its  fruit  fully  in  high  northern  latitude*.  teazles.  The  inhabitant*  are  for  the  moat  part  Cal- 

if. Curagua,  Chili  Maize,  or  Valparaiso  Corn,  is  dis-  vinists,  but  there  are  many  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics, 
tinguished  by  its  serrated  leaves.  It  is  a smaller  plant  in  and  some  Jews  and  Baptists.  In  their  industry',  nersever- 
all  it*  parts  than  the  foregoing,  and  is  a native  of  Chili,  ance,  and  phlegmatic  temper  they  resemble  the  inhabitants 
A sort  of  religious  reputation  is  attached  to  this  plant  on  • of  the  United  Provinces  in  general.  They  have  a con- 
account  of  tlic  grains  when  roasted  splitting  into  the  form  sidcrable  export  trade  in  the  productions  of  the  province, 
of  a cross.  anti  some  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  fine  yarn; 

A new  application  of  the  maize  has  been  lately  proposed,  distilleries,  breweries,  salt-works,  and  dockyards  for  ship- 
It  is  found  that  previous  to  the  ripening  of  the  Iruit  the  building.  The  following  are  the  islands:— 
sap  of  the  maize  contains  a large  quantity  of  sugar.  If  I.  Wai.chkrkn,  in  which  are  the  following  towns* — 
this  sap  is  collected  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  the  1,  Middelburg,  the  capitnl  of  the  province,  a fortified  town, 
sugar  may  be  easily  obtained  from  it,  and  in  such  quan-  connected  with  the  West  Schelde  by  a navigable  canal 
tities,  it  is  stated,  as  would  render  the  cultivation  of  the  half  a league  in  length.  It  has  a seaport,  and  15,000  in- 
tnaize  for  this  pur|>o*e  much  more  profitable  than  that  of  habitants.  ITie  chief  public  buildings  are — the  Gothic 
the  sugar-cane.  Professor  Croft,  in  a paper  read  at  the  town-hall, a synagogue,  and  twelve  churches,  the  principal 
Linnoan  Society  in  February,  1H43,  state*  that  experiments  of  which  are  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  the  abbey  church, 
had  been  made  on  this  subject  in  Indiana,  from  which  it  which  contains  the  monument  of  the  German  king  Wil- 
appearn  that  the  sap  of  the  stalks  of  the  maize  contains  liatn,  who  died  in  1256,  and  of  his  son  Florence.  There 
more  than  three  times  a*  much  sugar  as  that  of  the  beet,  are  a gymnasium  and  an  academy  of  sciences  ; a society 
and  five  times  ns  much  as  that  of  the  maple,  and  fre-  for  the  cultivation  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture ; 
quently  exceeding  in  quantity  that  of  the  oruinary  sugar-  and  a society  for  the  study  of  natural  history.  2,  Flushing, 
cane  as  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  preparation  of  : a town  with  ‘.KXJU  inhabitants,  celebrated  for  its  fine  har- 
the  sugar  is  also  stated  to  be  mueh  more  easy  than  of  that  hour,  capable  of  containing  eighty  men-of-war.  [Flush  - 
obtained  from  the  sugar-cane.  Another  advantage  also  is  ' ivo.]  3,  Veere,  or  Terveere,  a fortified  town  at  the  mouth 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  maize  comes  to  perfection,  as  • of  the  East  Schelde,  has  1350  inhabitants.  4,  West  Cap- 
the  juice  may  be  obtained  from  seventy  to  ninety  days  after  i pel  Ion.  where  there  are  very  extensive  dykes.  In  this 
the  planting,  whilst  with  the  sugar-cane  it  requires  eighteen  ! town  Willebrod,  the  converter  of  the  heathens,  destroyed, 
months.  The  refuse  from  the  stalks  is  found  to  make  an  ‘ in  6M.  the  statue  of  Wodan. 

excellent  fodder  for  cattle.  The  quantity  of  the  sugar  is  j II.  South  Bkvbland,  in  which  is  the  town  of  Goc*, 
said  to  be  increased  by  destroying  the  ears  of  the  corn  with  a population  of  5000  souls:  it  has  some  fortifications 
during  its  giowth.  and  a port. 

(Cyclopaedia  of  Plante  ; Rejtorte  of  Lmnean  Society , in  III.  Woi.kkrsdyk,  with  the  village  of  Oosterland,  sepa- 
4 Gardener's  Chronicle.')  rated  hv  the  Zuyd  Vliet  from 

ZEA  MAYS.  [Maizk.]  IV.  North  Bkvbland. 

ZEALAND  is  a province  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether-  V.  Schouwen,  separated  by  the  East  Schelde  from 
lands,  situated  between  5 1**  14' and  5l“4;V  N.  lat.  and  3°  IS'  North  Beveland.  In  this  inland  are  the  towns  of— I,  Zie- 
and  4*  T E.  long.  It  is  formed  of  the  antient  province  of  I rickzee,  with  7000  inhabitants,  who  derive  their  subsistence 
that  name,  of  the  tract  called  Dutch  Flander*,  and  of  a 1 from  the  fisher)’,  salt-works,  trade  in  madder,  & c.  They 
group  of  inlands  formed  by  the  several  arms  of  the  Schelde.  I have  filly  ships  of  their  own  : they  have  beds  of  oysters. 
It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  two  branches  of  the  West  ( which  they  obtain  from  Colchester:  there  are  six  churches 
Schelde,  which  separate  it  from  the  islands  of  Overflacke  ' in  this  town.  2.  Brouwersh&fcn,  mostly  inhabited  by  sea- 
and  Goeree,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Holland ; on  the  I men  and  fishermen. 

cast  bythe  provinces  of  North  Brabant  and  Antwerp;  on  the  ' VI.  Duivkland,  separated  from  Schouwen  by  the  Dyl. 

south  by  Flanders;  and  on  the  west  bythe  German  Ocean.  \ VII.  Tholkn.  This  island  produces  the  finest  flax,  and 

Its  area  i*  580  square  miles.  The  population,  according  : it  manufactures  the  finest  thread,  of  which  one  pound 
to  the  official  return,  was,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  costs  300  florins  (nearly  25/.  sterling  ).  The  town  of  Thole n 
155,51)3  souls.  The  surface  is  low,  only  a lew  feet  higher  has  2000  inhabitants,  and  is  partly  fortified, 
than  the  sea,  and  the  monotonous  plain  is  only  broken  VIII.  St.  Phimpsland. 

belt*  and  there  by  artificial  mounds.  Not  lieing  suffi-  Besides  these  islands,  the  province  of  Zealand  contains, 

cieutly  protected  by  downs  from  the  encroachments  of  the  as  we  have  said,  the  northern  part  of  Flanders  ’called 
sea,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  country  by  numerous  Staats-FIandem,  or  Dutch  Flanders),  in  which  are  the  tol- 
dykes,  which  run  along  the  coasts  and  the  sides  of  the  lowing  towns: — I,  Sas  de  Gand,  a well-fortified  town,  with 
rivers;  yet  different  parts  of  the  province  have  been  ex-  1200  inhabitants,  situated  on  a canal  which  leads  from  Ghent 
posed  at  times  to  severe  calamities  from  the  breaking  of  to  the  West  Schelde.  2,  Sluys,  or  I'Ec-hise,  a well-fortified 
Ihe  dykes  in  storm*  at  high  tides,  particularly  in  the  years  place,  situated  on  a bay  of  the  North  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
1302,  130'J,  1522,  1532,  and  1548.  Whole  towns  and  dis-  the  Schelde,  and  on  a canal  to  Bruges.  It  has  a good 
tricta  have  been  overwhelmed  and  abandoned;  and  though  harbour  and  some  trade.  The  population  is  1200.  3,  Aar 
part*  of  them  have  been  subsequently  recovered,  several  I denburg,  on  a canal  which  joins  the  Zwin,  has  !4oO  iniia- 
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bitents.  4,  Cadsand,  on  an  island  of  the  fame  name,  which 
is  divided  into  the  eastern  and  western  parts.  It  is  five 
leagues  in  length  and  tour  in  breadth  : it  nas  rich  pastures, 
and  is  famous  for  its  cheese.  The  population  of  the  vil- 
lage is  about  800.  5,  Axel,  on  an  island  in  the  Schelde, 
on  a canal  from  the  West  Schelde,  has  2300  inhabitants. 
6,  Hulst,  a fortified  town,  with  2000  inhabitants,  with  a 
harbour  communicating  with  the  Helle  Gat,  a creek  of  the 
West  Schelde. 

(HasacI,  Hundbuch,  vol.  ix. ; C'annabich,  Lehrbuch  der 
Geographic;  Stein.  lexicon  ; Massed  in,  Dictionnain  de 
Geo  graphic.) 

ZEALAND,  or  SEELAND  (in  Danish  Sjalland),  is  the 
largest  and  moat  important  island  of  the  Danish  monarchy. 
It  lies  between  56"  '2  and  56u  8*  N.  lat.  The  area  is  2768 
square  miles  (according  to  other  estimates  only  2600).  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cattegat  ; on  the  east  by 
the  Sound,  which  separates  it  from  Sweden  ; on  the  west  by 
tile  Great  licit,  which  separates  it  from  the  isle  of  Fiinen  ; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Baltic,  which  separates  it  from  the 
islands  of  Moen  ami  Falster.  The  surface  of  this  island 
resembles  the  other  Danish  islands  in  having  no  moun- 
tains; hut  it  is  not,  like  them,  a uniform  Oat ; it  is  diversi- 
fied with  low  hills,  and  contains  many  beautiful  spots 
adorned  with  fine  beech-forests,  which  present  a variety  of 
scenery,  the  appearance  of  which,  when  the  air  is  clear 
and  vegetation  in  its  perfection,  lias  been  compared  with 
that  of  Lombardy. 

The  soil  is  very  rich  ; it  yields  abundant  crops  of  com, 
especially  barley.  The  pastures  loo  arc  excellent,  and  the 
breed  of  oxen  and  horses  very  good  ; the  latter  are  small, 
but  spirited.  In  the  middle  of  the  island  turf  is  used  for 
fuel,  wood  not  being  so  plentiful  as  in  the  other  parts. 
'Hie  bays  and  creeks,  with  which  the  island  is  indented  on 
all  sides,  abound  in  fish  of  manv  different  kinds.  Most  of 
the  manufactures  and  trade  of  f)enmark  are  concentred  in 
this  island,  the  population  of  which  is  400,000  souls.  Zea- 
land contains  the  capital,  Copenhagen,  the  fortress  of  Cro- 
nenburg,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  and 
where  all  ships  passing  through  that  strait  pay  the  Souml 
duties,  the  towns  of  Elsinore  and  Rotskild.  and  several 
royal  palaces  and  country-seats.  [Denmark;  Copbx- 
ii ao en  ; Elsinore.]  The  bishopric  of  Zealand,  3000 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  450,000  inhabitants,  includes, 
tiesidea  Zealand,  the  islands  of  Bornholm,  Moen,  Samsoc, 
Amok,  Omoc.  and  some  smaller  ones. 

(Stein.  Geo  graph  ischet  Lexicon  : Stein,  Handbnch  der 
Geographic , by  Hdischelmann  ; Cannabich,  Lehrbuch  del 
Geographic;  Brockhaus,  Omcermtions  Lexicon.) 

ZEALAND,  NEW,  is  the  name  of  a group  of  islands 
situated  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  soul  hern  hemisphere. 
This  gToup  consists  of  two  large  islands  and  several  smaller 
mes.  The  northern  of  the  two  large  islands  is  called 
Eaheinoraanwe,  and  the  southern  Tavai-Poenammoo,  and 
they  are  separated  by  a wide  strait,  called,  from  its  dis- 
coverer, Cook's  Strait.  The  meridian  line  drawn  through 
Greenwich,  if  prolonged  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
passes  less  than  70  miles  east  from  the  most  eastern  point 
of  Kaheinomauwe,  East  Cape,  or  Wai-apou.  The  pro- 
longation of  the  meridian  of  Falmouth  (5°W.  long.)  passes 
through  Cook's  Strait,  and  thus  the  larger  portion  of  Eahei- 
nomauwe  is  180  degrees  of  longitude  distant  from  the 
western  parts  of  England  and  from  Scotland.  Tavai- 
Poenammoo  lies  farther  to  the  west,  and  its  north-eastern 
portion  is  180  degrees  of  longitude  from  Ireland  (6°  to 
llh  W.  long.),  but  its  south-western  part  extends  to  166* 
E.  long.,  or  four  degrees  farther  west.  But  though  New 
Zealand  is  the  antipodes  of  Great  Britain  in  longitude,  it 
is  not  so  with  respect  to  latitude,  for  the  most  southern 
part  of  it,  or  Stewart's  Island,  is  three  degrees  farther  from 
tin?  antarctic  than  the  southern  point  of  England,  Cape 
lizard,  from  the  arctic  pole,  or  47*  S.  lat.  The  Reinga, 
or  most  northern  headland  of  Eaheinomauwc,  is  in  34a  27' 
S.  lat.,  or  about  30  miles  farther  from  the  pole  than  Cape 
Tneodia,  the  most  southern  promontory  of  Candia.  which 
island  is  the  most  southern  country  belonging  to  Europe. 
The  main  body  of  New  Zealand  lies  between  46°  and  38* 
S.  lat.,  and  is  as  distant  from  the  antarctic  pole  as  Italy  is 
from  the  arctic. 

The  area  of  the  whole  group,  according  to  a rough  esti- 
mate, is  about  86,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  including  the  island*. 

Eaheinomauwc. — This  island  lies  between  34*  20/  and  J 


41°  407  8.  lat.,  and  between  172*  3 O'  and  178°  40'  E.  long. 
That  portion  of  it  which  is  south  of  38"  S.  lat.  constitutes 
an  extensive  body  of  land,  which  in  its  widest  part  between 
38*  and  39*  S.  lat.)  is  more  than  150  miles  across,  and  con- 
tains about  28.000  square  miles.  From  this  great  mass  of 
land,  whose  direction  is  from  south-west  to  north-east,  a 
long  peninsula  stretches  out  to  the  north-west,  which  ex- 
tends from  38*  to  34*  20'.  It  is  comparatively  narrow, 
being  in  several  places  only  a few  miles  wide,  though  at 
two  points  it  is  about  50  miles  wide.  The  area  probably 
does  not  exceed  8000  square  miles.  The  area  of  the 
whole  island  is  therefore  about  36,000  square  miles,  or 
9000  square  miles  more  than  Ireland. 

Surface ; Soil ; Hirers;  Harbours. — The  most  northern 
portion  of  Eaheinomauwc  is  a narrow  tongue  of  land  abou\ 
40  miles  in  length,  but  hardly  anywhere  more  than  eight 
miles  across,  except  at  the  most  northern  extremity, 
where  it  expands  in  the  form  of  a dove-tail,  and  where  it  is 
more  than  20  miles  from  west  to  east.  This  northern  ex- 
tremity is  called  by  the  natives  Muri  Henna  (Land's  End), 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a ridge  of  hills  of  modciatc  elev n- 
tion,  which  extend  from  (he  western  cape,  called  Cape  Maria 
van  Diemen  by  Tasman,  to  the  North  Cape  or  Cape  Otou. 
Cape  Maria  van  Diemen  consists  of  rocks  of  a hard  con- 
glomerate composed  of  water-worn  pebbles  of  basaltic 
lava,  amygdaloid  basalt,  greenstone,  and  I.vdian  stone ; 
but  the  contiguous  hills  are  covered  with  sand.  They  aie 
intersected  by  swampy  valleys,  from  which  streamlets  run 
into  the  sea,  and  which  are  overgrown  partly  by  rushes, 
and  partly  by  fern  and  flax.  A few  nativ  e families  raise 
sweet  potatoes,  water-melons,  and  pumpkins.  There  is 
little  vegetable  earth  mixed  with  the  sand, but  the  moisture 
of  the  climate  and  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the 
dazzling  white  sand-hills,  together  with  the  northern  situa- 
tion of  this  tract,  render  the  vegetation  productive,  and 
the  fruits  ripen  almost  a month  earlier  than  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands.  About  four  miles  from  Cape  Maria  van 
Diemen  begins  a cliff  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea,  and  continues  for  six  miles,  ft  is  inacces- 
sible from  the  sea  side,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Reinga,  or  Flight,  because  the  natives  fancy  that  at  its  base 
there  is  a hole  by  which  the  souls  of  the  deceased  descend 
to  the  regions  below.  From  this  place  the  ridge  of  bills 
recedes  from  the  shore,  and  runs  inland  towards  the  har- 
bour of  Parengn-renga  on  the  eastern  coast ; but  it  sends 
short  offsets  to  the  north  and  south,  so  that  it  is  intersected 
by  several  small  valleys.  These  hills  consist  of  a stiff  clay, 
white  or  reddish  from  the  admixture  of  oxide  of  iron  ; they 
are  covered  with  a scanty  vegetation  of  fern,  mosses,  the 
flax-plant,  or  a coarse  gra>s.  In  the  valleys  however  the 
vegetation  is  more  luxuriant,  and  consists  of  various  trees, 
such  as  Fuchsia  exeorticata,  and  Vitex  lit  oralis,  inter- 
spersed with  fern-trees  and  cabbage-palms.  North 
Cape  is  high  and  bold,  presenting  steep  sides  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  coast,  but  a flat  ana  swampy  tract 
about  three  square  miles  in  extent  runs  from  the  northern 
to  the  eastern  shores,  separating  the  promontory  from  the 
hilly  tract,  which  terminates  on  the  eastern  coast  in  per- 
pendicular cliffs  of  volcanic  conglomerate.  The  hilly 
tract  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  is  about  eight 
miles  in  width,  and  the  short  valleys  opening  towards  the 
south  are  more  fertile  than  those  towards  the  northern 
shore.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  which  open 
into  Parenga-renga  Bay.  This  oestuarv  lias  a narrow  en- 
trance, but  it  is  two  fathoms  deep  at  low -water,  and  the 
tide  rises  ten  feet.  It  covet*  from  six  1o  eight  square  miles, 
and  several  inlets  branch  off  from  it  to  tome  distance  inland ; 
all  of  them  are  navigable  for  boats  at  high-water.  Good 
land  occurs  at  the  heads  of  these  inlets,  but  it  is  not  of 
great  extent.  The  whole  of  the  hilly  tract  just  described 
appears  to  be  Dest  adapted  for  sheep-walks,  as  the  herbage 
is  low  and  the  ground  very  dry. 

The  Harrow  Isthmus,  whicn  joins  the  Muri  Wenua  to 
the  broader  part  of  the  peninsula,  is  more  than  30  miles 
long.  It  is  covered  with  low  hills  or  swamps,  and  is  al- 
most barren  on  the  eastern  shore,  where  it  is  lined  by  a 
long  sandy  beach,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  bluffs  of 
basaltic  rocks,  which  are  green  with  groups  of  Metrohidcro* 
foment  osa.  The  hills  are  overgrown  with  fern  1 Pteiis  eacu- 
lcnta)  and  nuuiuca  < Leptospermum  scoparium '.  Along 
the  western  shore  the  land  is  much  better.  The  shores 
consist  of  cliffs  about  30  feet  high,  in  which  lignite 
is  observed.  Between  them  and  the  sea  is  a randy 
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beach.  The  natives  have  many  plantations  here,  and  they 
get  good  crops.  Towards  Cape  Wara,  where  the  isthmus 
joins  the  broader  peninsula,  the  land  is  of  great  fertility. 
On  the  eastern  shores  of  the  isthmus  is  an  isolated  hill, 
called  Mount  Camel,  or  Ilouhoura,  which  rises  500  feet 
above  the  sea.  On  its  southern  side  is  a harbour  capable 
of  receiving  the  largest  vessels,  with  anchorage  close  to  i 
the  eastern  shore ; but  the  entrance  is  not  more  than  *10  , 
or  50  yards  wide.  The  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Hou- 
houra  is  partially  cultivated.  Where  the  isthmus  termi-  j 
nates  on  the  south  there  is  an  extensive  alluvial  district, 
which  stretches  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  coast , end 
follows  the  serpentine  course  of  the  Awaroa,  a river  which 
empties  itself  into  the  actuary  of  Kangauni.  This  tract 
is  of  great  fertility,  and.  when  cultivated,  produces  very 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  other  grain. 
In  its  natural  state  it  is  perfectly  open  in  many  places,  and 
only  covered  with  Coriaria  samicntosa,  fern,  high  flax,  and 
here  and  there  some  spots  of  giass.  In  other  parts  it  is 
overgrown  with  a jungle  of  Dracwna  australis.  The  ®s- 
tuary  of  Rangauni  is  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea,  but  it  is 
shallow,  and  the  intricate  channel  admits  only  moderate- 
sized  vessels.  The  Awaroa,  though  a small  river,  is  na- 
gable  for  boats  at  high-water  to  the  distance  of  about  10 
miles ; the  tides  rise  10  feet,  and  the  river  has  little  fall  in 
its  lower  course.  Canoes  ascend  it  nearly  to  its  source, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  Maunga  Taniwa,  a remarkable  py- 
ramidal peak  1501)  feet  high,  and  rising  considerably 
above  the  surrounding  hills.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
river  is  here  and  there  clothed  with  groves  of  large  trees. 
The  whole  valley  of  the  Awaroa  contains  about  120.000 
acres  of  arable  land.  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  the  facility  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  of  waler-conunu- 
nicatinn,  the  abundance  of  excellent  wood  and  of  other 
building  materials,  this  tract  is  one  of  the  most  favoured 
in  New  Zealand.  There  areseveral  European  settlements. 
The  natives  amount  to  more  than  8000.  They  have  made 
more  progress  in  civilization  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
inlands;  they  cultivate,  besides  Indian  corn  and  sweet 
potatoes,  wheat,  potatoes,  vines,  and  various  fruit-trees  and 
vegetables;  they  also  keep  hones  and  cattle.  They  have 
made  roads  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  for  internal  com- 
munication. 

On  the  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Awaroa  extends  a 
hilly  region  from  sea  to  sen.  Its  upper  surface  is  a con- 
tinual alternation  of  descents  and  ascents,  but  the  slopes 
are  usually  gentle.  It  must  be  considered  as  a 1 able- laud 
of  moderate  elevation  and  very  uneven  surface;  for  the 
watercourses  do  not  traverse  valleys,  but  lie  in  ravines 
considerably  depressed  below  the  general  surface.  It  is 
only  where  they  approach  the  sea  that  the  ravines  widen 
sufficiently  to  be  called  valleys.  The  hills  do  not  form  re- 
gular ridges,  hut  lie  dispersed  over  the  surface.  Their 
general  height  is  less  than  1500  feet,  which  elevation  is 
only  attained  by  the  Maunga  Taniwa.  The  whole  of  this 
region  is  clothed  with  a thick  forest,  except  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravines,  which  are  filled  with  swamps,  and  a few 
tracts  towards  the  coast,  where  no  trees  occur,  and  which 
arc  overgrown  with  fern.  The  forests  consist  especially  of 
rata  (Metrosideros  robust  a),  totara  (Podocarpus  totara), 
limn  Dacrydium  cuprewunum),  and  pukatea  (I.aurus  pu- 
katca  — some  of  which  trees  are  of  immense  dimensions. 
In  the  interior, and  also  on  the  hills  cast  of  KangRiini  Hay, 
abundance  of  kauri  (Dammara  australis,  is  still  found, 
though  many  trees  have  been  cut  down.  The  coast  on 
both  rides  of  this  region  is  indented  by  several  inlets,  and 
some  of  them  contain  good  harbours.  On  the  eastern 
coast  are  Doubtless  Bay  and  Wangaroa  harbour,  and  on 
the  western  coast  Hokianga. 

Doubtless  Bay , called  also  Lauriston  and  Oudou  Oudou 
Hay.  is  a wide  open  inlet,  across  the  entrance  of  which  a 
reef  of  rocks  runs  in  a north-eastern  direction.  On  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  reef,  near  Cape  Surville,  there  is  a channel, 
not  above  100  yards  wide,  but  very  deep.  The  hasin  itself 
has  good  anchorage  in  five  fathoms  water,  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pu-te-kuka,  where  a 
small  number  of  vessels  arc  perfectly  sheltered.  The  rest 
of  the  hay  U occupied  at  low-w  ater  by  mud-flats,  furrowed 
by  channels  deep  enough  for  large  boats,  which  lead  to  the 
mouths  of  two  other  small  rivers.  The  country  surround- 
ing the  basin  isopen  and  undulating,  the  elevations  alter- 
nating with  large  swamps  which  might  lie  easily  drained, 
and  would  form  good  laud.  In  this  bay  arc  several  Eu- 


ropean settlements,  and  the  natives  have  much  improved 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands. 

Jiangnroa  Harbour  is  a narrow  inlet,  similar  to  the 
fiords  of  Norway,  and  several  miles  long.  The  entrance  is 
between  lowering  perpendicular  rocks,  and  only  about 
150  yards  wide ; hut  it  is  of  great  depth  close  to  the 
shore,  and  there  are  no  sunken  rocks  or  other  hidden  dan- 
gers. 'Hie  harbour  u very  spacious  and  deep,  has  anchor- 
age for  the  largest  fleet,  and  is  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
As  a harbour  it  is  among  the  best  in  New  Zealand,  but 
there  is  little  land  fit  for  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  it  is  surrounded  by  high  and  steep  hills,  on  which  there 
is  a forest  containing  kauri-trees.  'Hie  natives  have  their 
cultivated  spots  mostly  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  they 
are  in  a fair  state  of  improvement,  whichns  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  missionaries. 

i Hokianga  llay,  on  the  west  coast,  is  a narrow  inlet,  or 
i rather  the  estuary*  or  nine  or  ten  small  rivers,  which  thus 
j reach  the  sea.  It  is  a bar-harbour,  but  there  are  three 
and  a half  fathoms  of  water  on  the  bar,  so  that  it  can  he 
entered  by  large  vessels.  The  sestuary  is  from  one  to  two 
miles  wide,  and  stretches  about  ten  miles  inland ; but 
nearly  all  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it  may  be  navigated  by 
boats  from  four  to  ten  miles  from  their  mouth.  The  rrs- 
tuary  is  almost  entirely  hounded  by  steep  hills,  which  are 
nearly  covered  with  forests  containing  many  kauri -trees ; 
and  this  circumstance  has  attracted  European  settlers. 
But  the  largest  trees  are  nearly  all  gone  ; those  that  remain 
are  fit  for  logs,  but  not  for  spars.  In  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  sestuary  there  is  only  a small  proportion  of 
, laud  fit  for  cultivation,  but  on  all  the  small  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  vatnnrv  from  the  north,  large  tracts  of  al- 
luvial soil  occur  in  the  upper  valleys,  and  they  arc  well 
cultivated  by  the  natives.  More  than  200  Europeans  have 
settled  on  this  actuary,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing spars  and  logs  of  kauri-timber. 

The  steep  hills  which  surround  Hokianga,  and  the  fertile 
tract  at  the  hack  of  them,  extend  to  about  the  middle  of 
j the  island,  or  25  miles  from  the  western  shores.  Between 
| them  and  the  Bay  of  Islands  the  country  presents  a dif- 
l ierent  aspect,  being  open  and  slightly  undulating,  but 
| marked  by  numerous  conical  hills,  which  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  having  craters,  and  their  sides  and  bases  covered 
I with  lava  ami  basalt.  The  country  is  covered  with  frag- 
I meats  of  a slate-coloured  basaltic  rock,  often  more  than 
15  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  without  vegetation,  but  the 
; spaces  between  them  ore  covered  with  fern  and  flax,  and 
only  isolated  patches  are  planted  with  Indian  com  and 
potatoes.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  has  a singularly 
desolate  and  barren  aspect,  the  soil  being  a light  dusty 
volcanic  earth.  The  fields  which  were  cultivated  by  the 
; missionaries  have  been  abandoned  because  their  produce 
was  small.  The  natives  have  no  large  plantations  on  the 
I plain,  but  prefer  the  ravines  that  intersect  it,  or  settle  near 
i the  bases  of  the  hills  which  hound  the  table-land,  where 
j the  soil  is  more  substantia].  The  good  land  bears  only  a 
j small  proportion  to  the  bad,  and  the  plain  is  nearly  desti- 
tute  of  trees.  The'  vegetation  consists  principally  of  fern, 
tupakihi  • Coriaria  sannentos.it,  Dracmna  aviriialis  and  in- 
! divisa,  and  Gaultheria.  There  are  several  lakes  of  great 
! depth  on  the  table-land,  which  appear  to  lie  volcanic  cra- 
ters, and  near  one  of  them  there  are  four  mineral-wells. 
1 From  one  of  these  wells  a strongly  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  rises.  The  temperature  of  the  well  is  133°  Falir. 

The  Bay  of  Islands  lies  on  the  eastern  coast : it  is  open 
to  the  north  and  north-east,  and  the  entrance  between 
Cape  Pococke  and  Cape  Brett  is  1 1 miles  wide.  It  extends 
south-west  about  12  miles,  and  is  studded  with  several 
: islands,  whence  it  has  received  its  name.  There  is  deop 
I water  close  to  the  shore,  and  there  are  several  good  an- 
S chorages,  even  with  northerly  and  north-easterly  winds, 
behind  the  rocky  and  elevated  islands.  It  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  harbour  in  New  Zealand,  and  is 
resorted  to  by  many  vessels,  especially  whalers.  But  the 
j country  surrounding  the  bay  contains  no  great  pro]  or  lion 
[ of  cultivable  land.  It  is  very  hilly,  and  the  hills  come 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  alternate  w ith  ravine.*, which 
i stretch  far  inland.  The  hills  were  formerly  wooded,  but 
I tin?  forest  has  disappeared,  and  is  now  only  found  some 
| miles  inland.  The  hills  are  too  steep  and  have  loo  litiJc 
soil  for  cultivation:  in  the  ravines  there  is  a little  fertile 
soil.  The  hills  advancing  to  the  beach  form  several 
| diminutive  harbours,  but  they  are  inaccessible  from  lh« 
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land  side.  The  only  exception  to  this  general  description  The  Wairoa  is  the  largest  of  these  rivers.  It  falls  into 
is  the  valley  of  the  Kawa-kawa,  an  arm  of  the  sea  stretch-  the  most  north-eastern  comer  of  the  basin,  and  the  whole 
ing  to  the  south,  which  is  entered  by  a small  river,  which  of  its  course  is  probably  not  much  short  of  that  of  the 
is  navigable  for  several  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  valley  English  Thames.  The  remotest  branches  rise  in  the 
contains  a considerable  amount  of  excellent  land,  and  is  country  between  Hokianga  and  the  Ray  of  Islands,  and  its 
very  extensively  cultivated  by  the  natives.  In  this  hay  is  whole  course  is  perhaps  not  less  than  200  miles,  measured 
the  small  town  of  Kororarika  and  the  projected  towns  of  along  the  windings.  At  the  distance  of  130  miles  from 
Russell  and  Victoria.  Many  Europeans  are  settled  on  the  head  ofthe  harbour  it.  resembles  in  breadth  and  depth 
the  shores  of  this  bay  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Kawakawa.  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  and  it  is  navigable  for  canoes 
Between  Cape  Brett  on  the  east  and  Hokianga  River  on  about  eight  miles  above  that  place,  but  farther  upwards 
the  west  the  island  is  about  GO  miles  wide.  From  this  line  Iheir  progress  is  prevented  by  rapids.  Farther  down  it 
proceeding  southward  it  narrows  continually,  but  irregu-  receives  several  large  affluents,  and  the  volume  of  water 
larly,  until  it  is  only  3 miles  wide  near  37®  S*  lat.,  between  i*  so  increased  by  them  that  83  miles  from  the  head  of  the 


Auckland  and  the  Bay  of  M&nukau.  Nearly  all  the  rivers 
which  drain  this  extensive  tract  find  their  way  into  Kai- 
para  Harbour,  a large  astuary  on  the  western  coast.  The 
coast  between  Hokianga  and’Kai-para  is  uninhabited:  it 
runs  in  a continuous  line,  not  interrupted  by  any  inden- 
tation. Along  the  shores  is  a beach  from  100  to  150  yards 
wide,  which  is  partly  covered  with  soft  sand  and  partly  by 
large  fragments  of  pudding-stone.  At  the  back  of  it  rise 
sandstone  cliffs  to  tne  height  of  100  feet,  and  a tract  of 
land  from  four  to  six  miles  wide  consists  of  sandhills 
covered  with  a carex,  and  farther  inland  with  a scanty 
vegetation  of  fern.  Among  these  hills,  and  close  to 
the  sea-shore,  rises  Mount  Manganui;  an  isolated  mass 
whose  elevation  is  supposed  to  he  2300  or  3000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Farther  inland  the  country  is  a table-land  some 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  highest  part  of  this 
region  frequently  extends  in  a level  plain  for  several  miles. 
The  soil  is  generally  arid,  resembling  the  heaths  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  vegetable  mould  is  often  only  a few  inches 
in  depth,  and  rests  on  tough  argillaceous  eaith.  It  is  over- 
grown with  fern,  and  in  many  places  with  shrubs,  espe- 
cially elderberry  bushes : there  are  however  many  tracts 
which  are  depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and 
these  after  the  rains  are  converted  into  swamps,  which  are 
generally  overgrown  with  the  flax-plant,  and  traversed  by 
deep  and  narrow  gulleys.  Where  the  plains  approach  the 
river-valleys  and  decrease  in  height  they  are  covered  with 
forests,  which  also  extend  over  the  slopes  which  enclose  the 
valleys.  These  forests  contain  many  large  timber-trees, 
and  in  no  part  of  the  island  is  the  kauri-pine  so  abundant 
or  attains  such  a size  as  in  this  region.  The  natives  are 
mostly  employed  in  felling  and  squaring  the  timber.  The 
bottoms  of  afl  the  rivers  are  bounded  by  hills  of  no  great 
height,  which  do  not  generally  reach  to  the  banks  and  are 
often  more  than  a mile  from  them ; the  bottoms  are  level, 
and  have  a somewhat  clayey  but  fertile  soil,  being  mostly 
composed  of  the  detritus  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  The 
bottoms  are  also  covered  with  a thick  forest  of  timber-trees 
of  all  descriptions,  especially  the  kauri-pine,  except  the 
alluvial  tracts  of  recent  Ibmiation  and  those  lands  which 
have  been  cleared  by  the  natives  for  cultivation.  They 
raise  all  the  common  productions  of  the  island  in  abun- 
dance, and  have  a surplus  for  sale.  This  circumstance, 
added  to  the  profits  derived  from  the  timber,  renders 
them  more  wealthy  than  the  native  inhabitants  of  other 
districts. 

Kid-para  Harbour  is  a large  basin.  The  entrance  is 
between  five  and  six  miles  wide.  Before  it  is  an  extensive 
sand-Dank,  which  runs  to  sea  six  or  eight  miles,  and  ex- 
tends from  north  of  the  northern  haul  to  south  of  the 
southern  head,  so  that  it  appears,  when  seen  from  the  west- 
ward, to  form  a complete  nar  right  across  the  entrance  : 
but  inside  this  bank  there  is  a deep  channel  at  least  two 
miles  broad  in  the  narrowest  part,  which  affords  a safe 
passage  for  large  vessels.  The  tide  rises  ten  feet  at  full 
and  change,  and  rushes  with  great  violence  into  the  har- 
bour,  which  renders  its  access  .sometimes  very  dangerous. 
Westerly  winds,  which  blow  without  intermission  during 
sonje  parts  of  the  year,  and  increase  the  current  which  sets 
into  tne  harbour,  are  also  a great  drawback  from  the 
utility  of  this  harbour,  as  they  prevent  vessels  from  leaving 
it.  But  this  inconvenience  is  met  with  in  all  the  har- 
trours  on  the  west,  coast  of  New  Zealand.  In  the  chan- 
nel itself  there  is  a sand-bank,  but  on  both  sides  of  it  a 
considerable  depth  of  water.  The  length  of  the  basin  from 
north  to  south  is  about  30  miles,  and  its  width  varies  ge- 
nerally from  3 to  5 miles.  There  are  numerous  anchor- 
ages at  which  a vessel  is  protected  from  all  winds.  Be- 
side* several  smaller  streams,  three  large  rivers  fall  into  j 
the  bay.  the  Wairoa,  Otamatea,  and  the  Kai-para. 
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| harbour  its  depth  is  12  feet,  and  so  far  small  vessels  can 
ascend.  Fifteen  miles  farther  down  the  river  has  water 
! sufficient  for  large  vessels,  the  channel  is  clear,  and  the  an- 
chorage is  close  in  shore.  The  bottom  through  which  it 
flows  is  generally  two  miles  wide,  and  of  great  fertility. 
The  Otamatea  rises  in  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wangari  Harbour,  and  runs  probably  less  than  100  miles. 
The  bottom  is  also  fertile,  but  of  smaller  extent  than  that 
of  the  Wairoa.  It  falls  into  Kai-para  Harbour  nearly  op- 
posite its  entrance:  it  is  navigable  for  many  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  Kai-para  river,  which  falls  into  the  most 
southern  inlet  of  the  basin,  has  a very  winding  course  in  a 
moderate-sized  valley  bounded  by  the  hills  which  extend 
along  the  sea-coast  between  Kai-para  and  Manukau  Har- 
bour, and  it  is  separated  from  an  inlet  of  the  harbour  of 
Auckland  in  the  Gulf  of  Shouraki  by  a neck  of  land  about 
three  miles  wide,  consisting  of  low  hills,  across  which  the 
natives  frequently  dragged  their  canoes  in  lime  of  war. 
The  tide  ascends  the  Kai-para  for  several  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  so  far  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.  On  the 
hills  which  bound  the  valley  there  are  extensive  forests 
containing  many  kauri-pines,  the  timber  of  which  is 
floated  down  the  river. 

When  the  extent  of  the  Kai-para  Harbour,  the  quantity 
of  timber-trees  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  the  length  of 
their  navigable  course,  the  extent  of  the  available  land  ou 
their  banks,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
, ment,  Auckland,  are  taken  into  account,  it  is  evident,  that  this 
1 part  of  the  island  otters  greater  advantages  than  any  other. 
The  natives  are  numerous,  and  many  Europeans  are  settled 
among  them. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  between  the  Bay  of 
Islands  and  Shouraki  Gulf,  the  shores  ofthe  sea  arc  bounded 
by  high  precipitous  cliffs,  in  which  several  small  indenta- 
tions occur ; but  none  of  them  will  receive  ships  above 
the  size  of  coasting  vessels,  except  Wangari  Bay,  which  is 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wangari  river.  The  harbour 
is  about  half  a mile  in  width  and  four  miles  long,  and  has 
good  anchorage  in  from  six  to  ten  fathoms,  and  is  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  all  winds.  There  is  not  much  cul- 
tivable land  on  the  shores,  which  rise  in  steep  but  low 
hills,  covered  with  woods,  which  contain  much  kauri- 
timber. 

Shouraki  Gulf,  formerly  called  Thames  Gulf,  and  now 
frequently  the  Frith  of  the  Thames,  is  a gulf  which,  from 
its  most  northern  point,  (’ape  Rodney,  to  its  most  southern 
inlet,  which  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  is 
about  70  miles  long.  The  entranccis  from  the  north,  where 
it  is  -10  miles  wide,  between  Cape  Rodney  and  Cape  Colville. 
It  preserves  this  width  to  half  its  extent,  or  to  the  parallel  of 
Auckland;  but  farther  south  it  grows  rapidly  narrower, 
and  terminates  with  the  actuary  of  the  Weiho,  which  is 
about  12  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  five  miles. 
Before  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  is  the  rocky  island  of 
Shoutourou,  and  east  of  it,  opposite  Cape  Colville,  is  the 
Island  of  Otea,  or  Great  Barrier  Island.  The  last-named 
island  is  nearly  80  miles  in  circumference : it  is  hilly  and 
rocky,  and  contains  much  kauri-forest.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  called  Great  Barrier  Harbour,  at  its  most 
north-western  extremity.  There  arc  also  several  islands  in 
the  wider  portion  ofthe  gulf,  of  which  those  of  Rangitoto 
and  Waiheke  require  notice.  Rangitoto  is  a cone,  rising 
slowly  from  the  sea,  anti  terminating  in  three  cones,  tho 
middle  one  being  the  highest.  This  cone  contains  a very 
perfect  crater,  about  150  feet  deep:  the  highest  point  of 
it  rises  920  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  island  is  a heap 
of  scoria*,  which  surround  it  in  large  hard  masses  at  its 
base  and  the  greater  part  of  its  height ; only  towards  the 
top  there  are  a few  bushes.  Between  Rangitoto  and  the 
mainland  is  the  best  channel  into  Waitem&ta  Harbour, 
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winch  leads  to  Auckland.  Waiheke  is  ftlwitt  :*T  miles  in 
circumference,  wooded  and  hilly,  and  contains  kauri-trees; 
hut  it  has  also  many  sheltered  and  cultivable  small  valleys. 

It  has  a harbour  for  small  vessels,  and  there  is  anchor- 
age for  larger  vessels  in  the  channel  which  separates  the 
island  from  the  mainland. 

The  tract  of  country  between  flu*  Kai-parn,  on  the  West, 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Shouraki  Gulf,  is  nearly  covered 
with  hills  or  small  table-lands  overgrown  with  fern;  but 
their  declivities  towards  the  gulf  arc  covered  with  fine 
timber,  which  is  exported  from  the  harbour  of  Mahu- 
rangi,  situated  about  2 D miles  from  Waitemata  Harbour  to 
the  north  Which  is  easy  of  access,  and  has  depth  of  water 
sufficient  for  every  description  of  vessels,  and  there  is 
secure  anchorage.  Though  the  land  available  for  cultiva- 
tion is  not  of  great  extent,  a town  has  lately  been  laid  out 
cn  the  shores  of  the  harbour. 

Some  miles  north  of  Waitemata  Harbour  the  bills  sink 
down,  and  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  w hich  is  be- 
tween this  harbour  and  the  Manukau  Harbour  on  the  western 
coast,  has  a slightly  undulating  surface,  on  which  several 
isolated  hills  rise  to  some  height.  The  soil  is  of  good  qua- 
lity, and  fit  for  all  kinds  of  horticultural  and  agricultural 
purposes.  The  harbour  of  Waitemata,  on  the  southern 
shores  of  which  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  Auckland,  is 
bui't,  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  gulf,  and  stretches 
its  ramifications  towards  the  harbour  of  Manukau.  The 
navigable  channel  by  which  the  harbour  is  entered  is  only 
three-quarters  of  a mile  wide,  being  narrowed  by  a reef; 
but  within  the  channel  widens  to  an  average  breadth  of  a 
mile,  with  a depth  of  from  six  to  nine  fathoms  in  the  uiid- 
channcl,  and  three  and  three  and  a half  at  the  sides.  It 
extends  ten  miles  to  the  westward,  and  branches  off  at  its 
western  extremity  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  southern,  j 
i tinning  towards  the  harbour  of  Manukau,  is  a river-like 
inlet,  but  advances  so  far  inland,  that  between  its  upper  ‘ 
part  and  the  harbour  of  Manukau  there  is  only  a portage 
of  one  mile  and  a half.  This  inlet  however  is  only  navi- 
gable for  boats.  Near  the  harbour  of  Waitemata  is  that  of 
Taniaki,  at  the  innermost  corner  of  which  a portage  of  only 
a quarter  of  a mile  brings  the  traveller  to  the  harbour  of 
Manukau.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  a bar,  with 
six  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  but  vessels  of  200  tons  can 
enter  it,  and  large  barges  ean  go  to  the  portage. 

Where  the  Gulf  of  Shouiaki  grows  narrow,  opposite  the 
inland  of  Waihekc,  the  country  rises  to  a higher  level,  and 
present*  towards  the  gulf  a hilly  ridge,  in  which  several 
narrow  valleys  open  to  ihe  actuary  of  the  Waiho : they  have 
a fertile  soil,  and  contain  settlements  of  natives.  This 
hilly  ridge  continues  southward,  where  it  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Waiho  and  of  the  Piako  from  the  ba&in  of  the 
Waikato  river  ; bul  it  sinks  lower  as  it  proceeds  towards 
Ihe  source  of  the  Waiho,  or  rather  the  general  level  of  the 
country  rises  higher.  Between  the  upper  course  of  the 
Waiho  and  the  Waikato  only  isolated  hill*  are  dispersed 
over  the  table-land.  This  chain  of  hills  is  mostly  composed 
of  basalt,  and  wood  is  only  found  in  some  small  valleys 
and  ravine*.  There  are  kauri-tree  -,  but  they  are  rather 
scarce. 

The  valley  of  the  river  Waiho,  which  lies  to  the  east 
of  this  hilly  range,  and  begins  at  the  most  southern  branch 
of  the  Gulf  of  Shonraki.  is  the  largest  known  plain  in  New 
Zealand.  It  extend*  about  GO  miles  south,  terminating  in 
the  low  hills  of  Horohoro,  where  the  river  Waiho  origi- 
nate*. At  its  northern  extremity  it  is  about  20  miles  wide, 
but  grow*  narrower  as  it  runs  southward,  but  probably  in 
no  part  does  it  fall  short  of  10  miles  in  width.  The  surface 
is  a dead  level,  and  large  tracts,  especially  toward*  the  gulf, 
are  converted  into  swamp*  for  the  want  of  necessary  drain- 
age. It  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  with  the  execution  of  the 
hanks  of  the  rivers,  where  the  kakikatca-pine  ( Dacrydium 
cscehum ) grows  to  great  perfection.  The  plain,  in  its 
natural  state,  is  covered  witn  fern,  flax,  and  manuka,  ex- 
cept where  water  has  gathered,  and  there  it  is  coveted  with 
a kind  of  rush  ( ttjphu ).  These  swamps  are  not  frequent 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  nor  large,  but  they  increase 
in  number  and  extent  toward*  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
where  the  country  is  very  low  and  subject  to  inundations. 
In  these  part*  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  rich,  and  the  swamp* 
might  easily  be  drained.  Higher  up  the  soil  is  chiefly 
composed  ot  a si  iff  clay,  and  is  less  fertile  ; hut  to  ail  ap- 
pearance nearly  the  whole  plain  could  be  converted  into 
fluids,  and  would  produce  all  kind*  of  grain.  The  natives 


have  begun  to  cultivate  wheat.  In  the  lower  districts 
there  are  some  tracts  which  produce  soil  grass,  rather  a 
rare  thing  in  New  Zealand. 

This  plain  is  drained  by  two  rivers,  the  Waiho  and  the 
Piako.  The  Waiho,  which  is  also  called  the  Thames, 
drains  the  plain  in  it*  whole  extent,  rising  in  the  Horohoro 
Hills  on  tne  border  of  the  table-land  of  Rotu-rua.  Its 
course  is  stated  to  be  about  100  miles,  of  which  90  are  na- 
vigable for  large  boats.  Small  vessels  have  gone  up  the 
river  nearly  50  miles,  where  it  is  about  as  wide  a*  the 
Thames  At  Richmond.  The  Piako  rises  on  the  hills  bor- 
dering the  western  side  of  the  plain,  is  much  smaller,  and 
runs  only  about  30  miles.  At  low  water,  only  boat*  can 
enter  it.  There  is  no  harbour  properly  speaking  in  the 
a stuary  of  the  Waiho  and  Piako.  and  large  vessels  cannot 
approach,  a*  a mudbank  stretches  before  their  em- 
bouchure ; there  is  however  a channel  across  this  bank 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Waiho,  with  a minimum  depth 
of  one  fathom  and  a half  at  dead  low- water  ; farther  up 
the  depth  increases  to  three  fathoms  and  a half. 

The  Plain  of  the  Waiho  is  separated  from  the  Bay  of 
Plenty  by  a ridge  of  rocky  hills,  which  begins  at  Cape  Col- 
ville, at  tne  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Shouraki,  and  continues 
without  interruption  lor  more  than  100  miles  to  the  Horo- 
horo Hill*  at  the  source  of  the  Waiho.  They  are  called 
the  Ahora  (Love)  Mountains,  and  rise  about  1500  feet 
above  the  sea.  North  of  the  mouth  of  the  Waiho  they  fill 
up  ihe  whole  extent  of  the  peninsula  terminating  with 
(.‘ape  Colville,  but  farther  south  they  are  a few  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  banks  of  the  river.  Their  western  declivity 
is  very  steep,  and  rises  like  a wall  over  the  Plain  of  the 
Waiho  ; but  towards  the  Bay  of  Plenty  they  descend  with 
a gradual  slope.  They  are  almost  entirely  covered  With 
wood.  On  the  peninsula  these  forests  are  chiefly  composed 
of  kauri-trees ; and  the  hills  on  which  this  tree  grows,  even 
when  cleared,  are  of  no  use  for  any  other  purposes,  both 
from  the  nigged  nature  of  the  ground  and  fro  til  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  It  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  such  an  im- 
mense tree  a*  the  kauri  should  grow'  in  a soil  where  it 
scarcely  could  have  been  supposed  that  it  could  take  root. 
The  forests  on  the  hills  east  of  the  Plain  of  the  Waiho 
contain  few  kauri-trees,  and  consist  chiefly  of  tofarafPodo- 
carpus  totara),  rimu  (Dacrydium  cupressinuna),  and  other 
kinds,  and  in  these  parts  the  declivities  and  the  flat  tops 
of  the  hills  could  be  converted  into  fields. 

The  peninsula  which  terminates  with  Cape  Colville 
contains  two  harbours.  That  on  the  west,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Shouraki,  is  called  Coromandel  or  Waiho  Harbour,  and  is 
25  miles  from  the  cape.  It  is  of  moderate  size,  and  better 
adapted  for  small  than  large  vessels,  for,  owing  to  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  water,  large  vessels  cannot  enter  far  enough 
to  be  effectually  protected  against  the  swell  of  the  sea,  al- 
though there  is  good  holding-ground.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  peninsula  is  Mercury  Bay,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
rocky  and  difficult.  But  the  harbour  itself  is  landlocked, 
and  nas  from  six  to  ten  fathom*  water,  which  in  the  nar- 
rows shoals  to  four,  three,  and  two.  These  two  harbours 
are  much  visited  for  kauri-timber,  which  is  brought  down 
from  the  hills. 

Manukau  Harbour,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  is, 
as  already  observed,  separated  from  an  inlet  of  Waitemata 
Harbour  by  a portage  of  a mile  and  a hall',  and  from  that 
of  Tamahi  by  another  not  exceeding  a quarter  of  a mile. 
It  is  a fine  basin,  about  15  mile*  long,  and  eight  broad  in 
the  widest  part.  The  upper  pait  is  shallow,  but  there  is  a 
navigable  channel  for  small  craft  nearly  to  its  head.  There 
is  a Gar  before  the  entrance,  hut  close  to  the  northern  head 
is  a deep  and  fr*'e  channel  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
wide,  and  the  channel  between  the  heads  is  deep  and 
free  from  danger.  On  the  north  shore,  at  a place  called 
Karoagahawe,  there  is  a safe  and  sheltered  harbour,  and 
in  this  part  there  arc  fine  forests  containing  kauri-timber  ; 
hut  good  land  is  only  found  on  the  southern  shore.  An 
easy  portage  of  two  miles  and  a half  leads  from  the  south- 
ern snore  to  an  affluent  of  the  river  Waikato. 

The  country  extending  along  the  western  coast  south  of 
Manukau,  as  fur  as  the  river  Mokau,  appears  to  rise  to  a 
higher  level  than  the  northern  districts  of  the  island.  The 
shores  have  in  many  places  a low  sandy  beach ; in  others 
they  are  lined  by  sand-hills:  hut  there  are  also  large  tracts 
where  the  sea  washes  the  base  of  steep  cliffs  composed  of 
sand>tune  and  conglomerate.  For  some  miles  horn  the 
sea  the  country  exhibits  very  few  signs  of  fertility,  being 
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mostly  overrun  by  a carcx,  or  a stunted  vegetation  of 
fern : few  bushes  or  trees  are  met  with,  except  in  the 
numerous  ravines,  which  have  a fertile  soil,  and  wljere 
there  are  a few  large  trees.  A few  miles  from  the  sea 
the  country  rises  higher,  and  contains  numerous  hills, 
whose  declivities  arc  gradual,  and  partly  covered  with  fern 
and  flax,  and  partly  wooded.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is 
rather  fertile,  especially  where  it  is  loamy  or  the  mould 
rests  on  limestone  ; and  in  many  parts  there  are  planta- 
tions of  the  natives,  who  cultivate  the  common  plants  of 
the  island,  together  with  Indian  corn.  North  of  38°  S.  lat., 
the  highest  portion  of  this  tract  does  not  appear  to  rise 
more  than  1500  or  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  hills 
do  not  run  in  any  determinate  direction.  South  of  the  pa- 
rallel just  mentioned  they  take  the  shape  of  a continuous 
ridge,  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  rise  much  higher. 
Mount  Pirongia  rises  to  242S  feet,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  northern  termination  of  a range  of  mountains  which 
runs  southward  through  the  southern  districts  of  Eaheuuo- 
mauwc,  terminating  on  Cook's  Strait.  This  chain  is  called, 
in  its  northern  portion,  Rangitoto;  in  the  centre,  Rua  Wa- 
hine  ; and  towards  its  southern  extremity,  Tara-rua. 

There  are  three  harbours  between  Manukau  and  the 
mouth  of’thc  Mokau  river.  The  most  northern  is  Wangaroa, 
which  is  a long  inlet  with  a bar  at  the  entrance,  in  which 
however  there  is  a channel  with  12  feet  at  low-water. 
Smaller  vessels  find  good  anchorage  and  shelter  in  several 
coves  on  the  north  snore.  Several  small  vessels  from  Syd- 
ney, of  about  GO  tons  burthen,  visit  this  harbour  regularly 
for  salt  pork  and  flax,  which  are  obtained  from  a few  Eu- 
ropeans who  are  settled  here.  The  harbour  of  Aotia  is  a 
long  and  shallow  srstuary  with  a bar  at  its  mouth,  and  ad- 
mits only  schooners  of  1U  tons  burthen.  The  harbour  of 
Kawia  (near  38°  S.  lat.)  is  one  of  the  most  important  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  island.  It  has  a clear  entrance 
about  a mile  and  a Quarter  wide,  with  two  fathoms  at  dead 
low-water  of  spring-tide*.  The  tide  rises  12  feet.  The  best 
anchorage  is  along  the  northern  shore,  where  the  depth 
varies  from  five  to  eight  fathoms.  The  harbour  forms  an 
irregular  basin,  and  is  entered  by  two  rivers  which  descend 
from  Use  high  hills  at  the  back  of  it;  they  are  navigable 
for  boats  for  some  miles  from  their  mouth.  In  all  these 
harbours  there  are  numerous  settlements  of  natives,  and 
some  of  Europeans. 

The  river  Mokau  rises  in  the  Rangitoto  Mountains,  and 
runs  through  a very  fertile  and  moderately  hilly  district,  in 
which  the  natives  grow  potatoes,  maize,  melons,  taro,  and 
tobacco,  and  the  flax-plant  coven  extensive  traets.  The 
river  has  a bar  with  one  fathom  and  a half  at  low-water, 
but  inside  the  mouth  it  is  three  fathoms  deep,  and  forms  a 
completely  sheltered,  basin.  The  shores  south  of  the  river 
Mokau,  and  as  far  as  that  of  Waitem,  are  elevated,  and 
consist  mostly  of  marl  and  a stiff  blue  clay,  or  a yellow 
sandstone,  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  loam.  The 
country  above  them  is  undulating  and  overgrown  with 
ferns,  among  which  arc  numerous  groves  of  trees.  The 
soil  possesses  a considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  the 
vegetation  extends  to  the  sea-shore.  The  country  farther 
inland  rises  in  low  lulls  with  gentle  acclivities  and  rounded 
summits,  and  is  overgrown  with  large  trees.  It  is  stated 
to  be  fertile,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  explored. 

Mount  Taranaki  or  Egmont  occupies  the  centre  of  a 
projecting  headland,  and  is  about  20  mile*  from  the  shore. 
It  is  an  extinct  volcano,  which  rise*  8830  feet  above  the 
sea-level  and  above  the  snow-line.  It  is  a perfect  cone, 
from  the  base  of  which  the  country  Blopes  slowly  towards 
the  sea  tm  the  north,  west,  and  south  ; and  on  t lie  east  it 
is  surrounded  by  a hilly  region,  which  extends  to  the 
Rangitoto  chain  and  the  volcano  of  Tongariro.  The  coast 
limns  cliffs  of  moderate  height,  which  consist  of  a yel- 
lowish sandy  loam,  with  a rich  mould  on  the  top,  which 
increases  in  depth  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Near 
the  sea-shore  tne  soil  is  light  and  intermixed  with  sand. 
In  general  the  land  for  three  or  four  miles  from  the  coast 
is  open,  and  covered  with  vegetation,  especially  flax  and 
fern;  in  the  little  dales  however  there  are  groves  of  trees 
or  swamps  covered  with  bulrushes  and  reeds.  A great 
number  of  streamlets  which  descend  from  Mount  Taranaki 
furrow  this  region,  and  form  small  lagoons  at  short  dis- 
tances from  tne  place  where  they  reach  the  sea.  The 
vegetation  is  very  rich  round  these  lagoons.  Three  miles 
from  the  sea  the  country  i*  covered  with  a low  shrubby 
forest ; but  in  proceeding  farther  inland,  many  large  forest- 


trees,  especially  the  rimu-pine,  are  interspersed,  and  they 
increase  rapidly  in  number  uutil  a dense  forest  covers  the 
whole  country,  which  is  almost  impenetrable  owing  to  the 
numerous  creepers  and  tliomy  bushes  which  constitute  the 
underwood. 

Mount  Taranaki  is  the  western  extremity  of  a volcanic 
region,  which  traverses  the  island  of  Eaheinomauwe  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  terminates  on  the  north-east 
oil  the  southern  shores  of  the  Hay  of  Plenty.  The  country 
which  lies  east  of  Mount  Taranaki  has  not  been  explored, 
and  it  is  not  known  what  vestiges  of  volcanic  action  are 
found  in  this  region.  But  the  Rangitoto  Mountains  con- 
tain the  active  volcano  of  Tongariro  and  the  extinct  vol- 
cano of  Ruapahu.  North  of  the  first-named  peak  is  the 
lake  of  Taupo,  which  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  volcanic 
formation,  from  the  rents  of  which  numerous  hot-springs 
rise,  and  which  are  interspersed  with  mud  volcanoes.  To- 
wards the  shores  of  the  Hay  of  Plenty  is  a large  cluster  of 
lakes,  some  of  them  filled  with  hot  water,  and  others  sur- 
rounded by  hot  springs  and  volcanic  rocks.  In  the  Bay  of 
Plenty  itmlf  is  the  island  of  Puhia-i-Wakari,  or  White 
Island,  which  has  an  active  volcano. 

The  Rangitoto  Mountains  begin  on  the  north  with  Mount 
Pirongia,  above  mentioned,  and  extend  south  hv  cast  to 
the  peak  of  Tongariro,  and  then  south  to  that  of  Ruapehu, 
about  70  miles.  Their  geueral  elevation  probably  does 
not  exceed  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  at  least  not  north  of 
Tongariro.  This  summit  rises  to  6200  feet,  and  that  of 
Ruapahu  reaches  far  above  the  snow-line,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  at  least  9000  feet  high.  Between  these  two  summits 
and  in  their  neighbourhood  the  range  appears  to  attain  its 
greatest  elevation.  But  these  mountains  occupy  a com- 
paratively small  width,  hardly  more  than  lour  or  five  miles, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  those  travellers  who  have 
crossed  them.  On  the  west  of  them  extends  a hilly  region, 
whose  genera]  level  is  probably  lea  than  JOOO  feet  above 
the  sea,  but  the  hills  upon  it  rise  about  500  feet  higher. 
On  the  east  of  the  Rangitoto  range  is  the  basin  of  the 
Waikato  river. 

The  Waikato  is  the  largest  river  in  Kahcinoniauwe.  Its 
source  is  in  the  Rangitoto  Mountains.  According  to  Mr. 
John  Arrowsmith’s  most  recent  and  excellent  map,  it  rises 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Tongariro,  in  a small 
lake  called  Rotuaire,  which  is  1700  feet  above  the  sea.  or 
higher  than  the  Lake  of  Hum  in  Switzerland.  Rut  Dieffen- 
bach  expressly  states  that  this  river,  which  is  called 
Waikato  by  the  natives,  joins  the  principal  stream,  which 
comes  from  the  Rua-pahu.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  source 
of  the  Waikato  is  near  39°  SO7  S.  lat.  Several  small  rivers 
join  it  before  it  falls  into  Lake  Taupo,  by  three  branches, 
of  which  the  largest  is  about  100  yards  wide.  This  lake 
has  an  irregular  shape.  Its  greatest  length  from  south - 
south-west  to  north-north-east  is  about  30  miles,  and  its 
gidtest  width  25.  The  banks  are  in  many  places  deeply 
indented.  Several  rivers  fall  into  the  lake  from  the  south, 
and  the  common  outlet  of  all  of  them  is  the  Waikato. 
The  lake  is  1337  feet  above  the  sea-level  or  higher  than 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  Waikato  river  leaves  the  lake 
at  its  most  north-eastern  extremity,  and  is  there  about  3TX) 
yards  wide,  and  very  deep.  It  runs  first  north-east,  hut' 
afterwards  in  a general  north-north-east  direction,  until  it 
reaches  37®  30'  8.  lat.,  when  it  turns  to  the  north-west, 
and  is  joined  by  its  great,  tributary  the  Waipa.  In  ap- 
proaching Manukau  Bay  it  turns  south-west,  and  falls  into 
the  sea.  The  whole  course  of  the  Waikato  probably  ex- 
ceeds 250  miles.  In  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  the 
navigation,  if  not  entirely  interrupted,  is  rendered  difficult 
by  numerous  rapids.  The  mouth  of  this  river  does  not 
form  a bay.  but  is  a narrow  channel,  which  at  low  water 
only  vessels  of  about  30  tons  can  enter.  But  inside 
the  headland*  it  is  a full  river,  and  when  the  tide  is 
in  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  about  40  or  Ho 
miles  to  the  place  where  it  i*  joined  by  the  river  Waipa. 
This  river  rises  in  the  Rangitoto  Mountains  north-west  of 
Lake  Taupo,  anti  runs  above  100  miles,  of  which  about 
60  miles  are  navigable  for  large  boats. 

The  upper  basin  of  the  Waikato,  or  that  which  sur- 
rounds Lake  Taupo,  and  extends  south  of  it  to  the  summits 
of  the  Tongariro  ami  Ruapahu,  has  that  irregular  surface 
which  occur*  in  all  countries  which  have  been  convulsed 
by  volcanic  agency.  High  and  rugged  hills  enclose  the 
lake  on  the  north  and  west,  and  rise  immediately  from  the 
deep  waters,  to  an  elevation  varying  between  100  and 
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1600  feet.  Tin?  hills  east  of  the  lake  are  less  rugged,  and 
have  a much  more  gentle*  ascent.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  is  a low  alluvial  plain,  about  1">  miles 
in  length,  and  of  a triangular  shape.  On  both  sides  this 
ilat  is  bounded  by  hills,  which  are  broken  by  narrow 
ravines.  The  surface  of  a great  part  of  tins  region  is  Imre 
or  scantily  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens,  but  where 
the  volcanic  rocks  have  been  so  far  decomposed  as  to  form 
a mould  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  hot  springs,  fumeroles, 
solfatnras,  and  mud  volcanoes,  are  numerous.  From  some 
of  the  hot  springs  the  boiling-water  rises  several  feet  high, 
as  in  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland. 

Some  miles  north  of  Lake  Taupo  the  basin  of  the 
Waikato  assumes  a different  aspect.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  broken  into  hillocks,  irregularly  dispersed  over 
the  plain,  which  is  perfectly  level.  All  these  hillocks  consist 
of  tufa  or  of  small  pumice-stones  cemented  together.  The 
level  ground  consists  of  the  same  materials,  and  as  it 
has  undergone  only  a small  degree  of  decomposition,  the 
soil  is  poor  and  maintains  only  a stunted  vegetation  of 
grass  and  fern.  Farther  north  the  country  improves,  and 
the  hilly  surface  is  covered  with  wood,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  matai  (Dacrydium  iuatai'.<  and  totara  (Podocarpus 
tot  am).  North  of  this  woody  tract  the  surface  consists  of 
hills,  of  moderate  elevation,  of  tufa  and  small  pieces  of 
pumice-stone  loosely  cemented  together  by  volcanic 
ashes;  but  the  vegetation  is  much  less  vigorous.  The 
hollows  on  the  hills  and  the  ravines  have  some  better  soil, 
and  are  .overgrown  with  shrubs  and  trees.  The  lower  and 
more  level  part  however  presents  a dreary  aspect,  being 
clothed  with  a scanty  vegetation  of  fern  "and  coarse  wiry 
grass,  with  here  and  there  a solitary  dragon-tree.  The 
pumice-stone  has  not  undergone  sufficient  decay  to  allow 
the  growth  of  anything  else. 

South  of  38“  S.  lat.  rises  a hilly  range,  which  divides 
the  basin  of  the  Waikato  river  longitudinally  into  two 
basins,  of  which  the  eastern  is  drained  by  the  Waikato, 
and  the  western  by  the  Waipa.  This  hilly  range,  which 
is  called  Maunga  Tautari,  terminates  near  the  place  where 
the  Waikato  turns  westward.  The  lower  part  of  the  basin 
of  this  river  is  stated  to  contain  a great  amount  of  good 
land,  and  to  be  fit  for  every  kind  of  cultivation,  but  we 
have  no  particular  account  of  it.  It  will  however  soon  be 
cultivated,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  separated 
from*  the  river  Waiho  and  the  Gulf  of  Shouraki  only  by  a 
gentle  swell  of  the  land,  on  which  a few  hills  are  dispersed. 

The  valley  of  the  Waipa,  the  largest  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Waikato,  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  about  UK)  miles  long, 
and  from  10  to  12  miles  wide.  The  upper  part  resembles 
in  some  degree  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Waikato, 
having  a broken  and  undulating  surface,  the  soil  of  which 
consists  chiefly  of  pumice-stone,  but  the  vegetation  is  more 
vigorous,  and  the  more  level  places  are  covered  with  fcrifbr 
coarse  grass  alternating  with  groves  of  the  kahikatea,  or 
swamp-pine.  The  lower  portion  of  the  valley  is  a perfect 
level,  wnich  slopes  gradually  towards  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Only  a few  isolated  pyramidal  hills  of  volcanic  origiu  are 
dispersed  over  it ; they  consist  of  tula  and  pumice-stone. 
The  soil  is  partly  alluvial  and  partly  volcanic,  and  con- 
sists of  a stiff  clay  mixed  with  sand.  It  is  very  fertile,  and 
would  produce  any  plant  which  would  bear  the  climate. 
It  is  destitute  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  sbme  groves, 
which  occur  in  the  depressions,  which  are  generally 
swampy;  but  the  river  runs  in  rather  a deep  bed,  and 
never  rises  so  as  to  inundate  the  adjacent  country.  This 
fine  tract  is  sheltered  from  the  gales,  which  are  so  pre- 
valent on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  and  seems  to  be 
particularly  adapted  for  grain,  tobacco,  the  hop,  the  vine, 
and  the  mulberry-tree. 

To  the  cast  of  the  middle  basin  of  the  Waikato  lies  the 
table-laud  of  Koturua,  so  called  from  the  largest  of  the 
numerous  lakes  which  arc  dispersed  over  its  surface.  It 
is  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Waikato  by  a range  of 
hills  running  nearly  north  and  south;  its  top  is  barren 
and  thinly  covered  with  vegetation,  but  the  gorges  con- 
tain a fertile  soil,  which  m its  natural  state  is  covered 
with  fern  and  shrubs,  and  yields  good  crops  of  potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes.  The  elevation  of  the  table-land  above 
the  sea-level  is  not  known,  but  if  we  may  nidge  from  the 
cold  which  is  experienced  there,  it  is  probably  not  much 
leas  than  2600  feet.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  most  of  the 
lulls  use  with  ft  gentle  Uui>e,  l>ut  among  them  axe  several 


conical  hills  consisting  of  basaltic  lava  ; some  of  the  hills 
have  no  shrubs  or  trees,  but  most  of  them  axe  more  or  less 
wooded.  Many  small  Jakes  are  interspersed  among  these 
hills,  and  some  of  a large  size.  The  Lake  of  Koturua  is 
alxmt  24  miles  in  circumference  and  nearly  circular. 
Near  it  there  are  many  hot  springs  and  some  of  them 
close  to  its  banks.  From  some  of  the  opening))  in  the 
ground  every  five  minutes  a column  of  steam  and  water, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet.  Other  lakes  are  filled  with  warm  water,  and 
in  some  of  them  the  thermometer  also  rises  to  95J,  or  30“ 
higher  than  the  air.  There  are  several  solfataras,  or  cones 
of  pure  sulphur,  and  mud  volcanoes.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
black  mould  a few  inches  thick,  resting  on  a substratum 
of  pumice  gravel.  It  is  in  general  light,  but  possesses  a 
considerable  degree  of  fertility.  The  country  is  com- 
paratively well  inhabited. 

The  descent  from  the  table-land  to  the  low  tract  along 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  hilly,  and  covered  with 
forests,  in  which  the  tawai  (Leiospermum  racemosum), 
mirai  (Podocarpus  ferroginea),  and  hinau  (Kheocarpus 
hinau)  are  the  most  numerous.  The  soil  is  a pumiceous 
gravel,  richly  mixed  with  vegetable  mould.  Some  spots 
have  no  trees,  and  these  places  axe  overgrown  with  fern. 
Tin*  forest  terminates  abruptly,  where  tne  flat  tract  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  begins  ; but  between  the  ramifi- 
cations with  which  the  hills  terminate  are  many  small 
and  swampy  valleys.  The  level  tract,  from  4 to  Smiles 
wide,  exhibits  a vigorous  vegetation,  indicating  the 
richest  soil ; the  chief  plants  nre  flax,  fern,  and  veronica. 

On  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  the  harbour  of  Taurnnga,  which 
is  only  visited  by  vessels  of  2(X)  tons  burthen.  There  are 
four  fathoms  of  water  over  the  bar,  the  channel  is  not  above 
100  yards  in  breadth,  and.  owing  to  its  bending  at  a sharp 
angle,  large  vessels  would  have  great  difficulty  in  enter- 
ing it.  A great  number  of  pigs  are  exported;  they 
are  mostly  brought  from  the  valley,  of  the  river  Waiho, 
to  be  shipped  here.  Between  Taurangft  and  Kali-kali 
which  lies  about  20  miles  north  of  it,  the  coast-line  is 
formed  by  several  large  islands,  which  in  structure  and 
configuration  exactly  resemble  the  mainland,  but  are 
separated  from  it  by"  narrow  channels.  Their  fertility  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  low  tract  along  the  shore. 

In  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  the  island  of  Tuhua,  or  Mayor's 
Island,  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  consists  of 
very  rugged  liasaltic  rocks,  with  narrow  but  fertile  valleys. 
It  is  inhabited  by  alarnt  twohundred  natives,  who  cultivate 
the  land,  and  occasionally  provide  passing  whalers  with 
provisions.  White  Island,  or  Puhia-i-Wakari,  is  small  and 
low ; it  contains  an  active  volcano,  similar  to  Strom- 
boli,  and  produces  a great  quantity  of  sulphur,  of  which 
several  cargoes  have  been  brought  to  Europe. 

Till  lately  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  most 
eastern  portion  of  Eaneinomauwe,  or  the  large  peninsula 
between  the  Bay  of  Plenty  and  Hawke's  Bay,  was  traversed 
by  a high  range  of  mountains,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
no  mountains  are  visible  from  the  table-land  of  Koturua, 
which  lies  contiguous  to  it  on  the  north-west,  and  at 
present  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  this  unexplored 
portion  of  the  island  probably  does  not  differ  materially  in 
surface,  soil,  and  fertility  from  the  last-mentioned  table- 
land, and  that  it  may  eventually  become  a rich  country. 
There  are  however  a few  summits,  which  attain  a great 
elevation,  as  Mount  Edgecombe,  or  Putavvaki,  situated  near 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  Mount  Ikou- 
rangui,  but  they  are  isolated,  and  not  connected  by  con- 
tinuous ranges.  The  coast-line  between  Cape  Kunaway, 
or  Te-Kahu,  and  Table  Cape,  or  Mahia,  has  numerous  in- 
dentations, but  they  are  all  open,  and  offer  no  shelter  that 
can  be  depended  on,  except  when  the  wind  blows  off  the 
land.  The  same  is  stated  to  be  the  case  with  Hawke’s 
Bay. 

No  ]K>rtion  of  E&heinomauwe  hitherto  described  can  be 
called  mountainous,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  though  there  are 
several  elevated  isolated  peaks,  which  have  been  noticed. 
But  the  most  southern  part  of  the  island  is  decidedly 
mountainous : mountain-ranges  traverse  the  whole  country 
south  of  a line  drawn  from  Cape  Mata-mawi  on  the  eastern 
coast,  to  Cape  Egmont  on  the  western,  with  the  exception 
of  the  most  western  districts. 

The  eastern  half  of  this  region  is  unknown,  with  the 
exception  of  the  eoast-line,  which,  from  Cape  Mata-mawi, 
situated  at  tho  most  southern  point  ql'  Hawke's  Bay,  he  lids 
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south-south-west  to  Cape  Palliser.  or  Kawa-kawa,  a dis- 
tance exceeding  130  units,  without  any  indentation  which 
utters  a shelter  even  lor  small  craft.  The  shore  is  lined 
with  high  rocky  cliffs,  and  behind  them  the  mure  elevated 
country  is  covered  with  trees.  This  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  a high  mountain-range  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea  extending  over  the  whole  country,  and  this 
supposition  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  not 
even  the  outlet  of  a small  stream  occurs.  It  must  indeed 
he  an  inhospitable  country,  for  it  is  said  that  there  are  not 
even  any  natives  there. 

Cape  Kawa-kawa  constitutes,  with  Cape  Campbell,  the 
southern  entrance  of  Cook's  Strait.  West  of  the  cape  is  a 
wide  bay,  which  on  the  west  is  sheltered  by  the  high  lands 
terminating  with  Haring  Head,  or  Cape  Toura-kira.  It  is 
open  to  all  winds  except  Ihose  from  the  north  and  east,  and 
affords  no  safety  or  good  anchorage.  It  is  appropriately 
called  Useless  fiav,  also  Palliser  Bay,  and  by  the  natives 
Wairapara.  At  the  innermost  recess  of  the  bay  is  the 
mouth  of  a river,  the  Wairapara,  which  is  stated  to  drain 
a wide  valley  which  extends  far  inland  between  mountain- 
ranges,  but  we  have  no  description  of  it. 

West  of  this  bay  a headland  projects  into  Cook’s  Strait 
in  a direction  from  south-west  to  north-cast.  It  is  tra- 
versed  by  two  chains  of  mountains,  which  terminate  at 
Baring  Head  and  Cape  Terra-witi.  Between  thc.se  rocky  j 
capes  a small  hay  extends  northwards,  called  Port  Nichol- 
son. It  is  surrounded  by  high  and  steep  rocky  hills,  gene- 1 
rally  covered  with  wood,  except  opposite  the  entrance  of  I 
the  harbour,  where  a sandy  beach  occurs  about  two  | 
miles  and  a half  in  length.  This  leads  to  the  alluvial  val-  ' 
ley  of  the  river  Hutt,  or  Eritonga,  which  is  surrounded  by 
steep  mountains,  and  extends  seven  miles  inland,  where 
the  hills  approach  each  other  and  form  the  gorge  of  the 
river.  This  tract  has  great  fertility.  Above  it  the  valley 
is  generally  narrow,  and  enclosed  by  steep  hills,  but  it 
widens  in  some  parts  to  a mile,  and  in  others  the  hills 
form  platforms  on  their  declivities,  which  arc  lit  for  culti- 
vation; but  above  the  alluvial  tract  the  available  land  is 
of  small  extent.  'Hie  hills  surrounding  Port  Nicholson 
are  furrowed  by  ravines,  in  which  the  natives  have  a few 
plantations.  The  bay  extends  about  eight  miles  from  south 
to  north,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
eastern  hills  is  exposed  to  a heavy  swell  during  southern 
winds.  At  its  extremity  Cape  Te-ra-witi  bends  eastward 
in  the  form  of  a hook,  and  thus  it  protects  the  western 
portion  of  1 he  bay  against  the  swell  and  winds.  Here  is 
Lnmbton  Harbour,  on  which  the  town  of  Wellington  is 
built.  It  has  good  holding-ground,  is  protected  from  the 
prevailing  winds,  and  offers  great  facility  for  discharging 
cargoes.  In  the  entrance  of  the  port  is  a small  reef,  called 
Barret's  reef ; but  there  are  no  dangers  except  those  arising 
from  a sudden  shift  of  the  wind,  which  frequently  occurs 
while  working  in  between  the  reef  and  the  steep  eastern 
ahore. 

The  two  mountain-ridges  which  enclose  Port  Nicholson 
and  the  valley  of  the  Eritonga  unite  at  the  source  of  the 
river,  and  are  there  called  the  Tara-rua  range.  This  chain, 
consisting  of  several  ridges,  runs  south  and  north,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  elevated  peak  of  Kua-pahu,  where  the  ltangi- 
toto  Mountains  begin,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  their 
northern  continuation.  The  range  south  of  the  Kua-pahu 
is  broken  about  the  middle  by  the  river  Manawatu,  nnd 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  north  of  the  gorge  by  which 
the  river  escapes  is  called  the  Rua-Wahine  range.  'Flic 
geological  structure  of  the  Tara-rua  Mountains  is  argil- 
laceous schist,  interrupted,  especially  on  the  western  side, 
by  bulky  and  irregular  dykes  of  red,  black,  and  greenish 
Lydian  stone.  Sometimes  the  clay  is  more  quartzo6e  and 
granular,  and  forms  a good  stone  for  building  purposes. 
Tli esc  mountains  apparently  do  not  rise  more  than  :<000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Their  external  figure  is  very 
uniform.  They  extend  in  longitudinal  ridges,  with  narrow 
crests  here  and  there  rising  to  a somewhat  higher  sum- 
mit. In  many  places  they  are  overgrown  with  forest,  in 
others  the  woody  region  does  not  quite  reach  to  the  top. 
They  send  off’  from  their  sides  short  ramifications,  which 
form  ravines  rather  than  valleys,  from  which  small  rivers 
riow  to  the  sea  or  the  lower  country.  As  these  rivers  flow 
between  hills  which  give  them  many  tributaries,  the 
violent  rains  often  swell  them  suddenly,  and  the  streamlet 
becomes  a mountain-torrent.  It  then  overflows  the  allu- 
vial land  on  its  banks,  and  carries  with  it  the  stems  of 


large  trees,  which  either  remain  fixed  in  its  bed,  or  are 
buried  near  the  sea-shore,  when  driven  back  and  left  dry 
by  the  tide.  Quantities  of  drilt-wood  are  found  on  the 
shores  of  Cook's  Strait. 

In  the  country  extending  from  the  Tara-rua  Mountains 
to  Cook's  Strait  the  southern  portion,  as  far  as  Paripari,  is 
filled  up  with  the  offsets  of  the  mountains.  At  the  last- 
mentioned  place  Ihe  chain  begins  to  recede  from  the  sea- 
shore, increasing  its  distance  from  the  eoast-Iine  as  it  runs 
north.  The  mountains  are  now  succeeded  by  a belt  of 
low  sandy  hills,  commencing  at  high-water  mark  and 
widening  as  the  mountains  fall  back,  till,  at  the  Manawatu 
river,  the  sandy  belt  is  nine  miles  broad.  Where  this 
belt  is  traversed  by  rivers  there  are  large  tracts  of  alluvial 
soil,  cultivated  hy  a comparatively  dense  native  population. 
The  river  Manawatu  takes  its  rise  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  Mount  Ruapahu,  and  runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rua-Wahine  range,  southward,  in  a valley  between  moun- 
tain-ridges, about  70  or  80  miles,  when  it  pierces  the  range 
through  a cleft  by  turning  westward,  and  enters  the  lower 
country  along  Cook's  Strait.  As  with  all  the  rivers  in 
Cook's  Strait,  the  force  of  the  current  is  not  strong  enough 
to  remove  the  sand  which  is  thrown  up  at  its  mouth  by 
the  south-westerly  and  north-westerly  winds,  and  its  depth 
over  the  bar  is  only  six  feet  at  low-water;  the  tide  rises 
eight  feet.  The  breadth  at  the  mouth  is  about  3UU  yards 
at  half-tide.  Inside  the  bar  the  river  deepens  sufficiently 
to  admit  vessels  of  about  30  tons,  and  there  is  a well  de- 
fined channel  with  from  one  and  a half  to  five  fathoms 
water  for  *40  miles  up  the  stream.  The  native  tribes  that 
inhabit  the  country  near  Lake  Taupo  descend  this  river  with 
their  canoes  to  Cook's  Strait.  Sand -hills  extend  along  the* 
banks  for  the  first  nine  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  the  back 
of  them  is  a swampy  region,  through  which  it  winds  30 
miles  more,  being  bounded  throughout  this  distance  by  a 
belt  of  trees  about  100  yards  broad.  Beyond  this  the 
forests  spread  over  the  more  elevated  land  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains.  Through  all  this  tract  the  river  is  sluggish, 
and  well  adapted  l'or  steamers.  This  description  applies 
in  some  degree  to  the  country  which  extends  from  the 
Manawatu  to  the  Wanganui  river. 

The  river  Wanganui  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
volcanic  peak  of  Tongariro,  and  runs  with  numerous  wind- 
ings to  Cook’s  Strait.  The  mouth  is  more  than  half  a mile 
wide,  and  has  on  the  bar  eight  feet  of  water.  Vessels  of 
2110  tons  have  passed  over  it.  but  at  low-water  the  sea 
breaks  across  the  bar.  Inside  the  bar  the  river  grows 
deeper,  and  is  about  3<J0  yards  wide.  The  banks  are  here 
low  and  sandy,  and  covered  with  drift-wood  and  pumice- 
stone,  which  the  river  brings  down  from  the  volcanic  region 
surrounding  its  source.  At  the  distance  of  some  miles  an 
extensive  flat  cxlendH  along  the  banks,  which  is  bare  of 
timber  and  even  of  bushes,  and  in  its  natural  state  is  covered 
with  flax  and  fern;  it  is  considered  well  adapted  for  grazing. 
About  at)  miles  from  the  mouth  the  river  flows  between 
hills,  which  are  well  wooded,  and  extend  to  the  base 
of  Mount  Tongariro.  But  in  approaching  that  summit 
the  country  is  again  more  open  and  flat,  though  much 
broken.  The  natives  descend  the  Wanganui  in  their 
canoes  from  within  a short  distance  of  its  source. 

The  coast  from  the  Wanganui  to  Cape  Egmnnt  presents 
a cliff  of  moderate  height,  on  the  summit  of  which  the 
land  extends  in  a level  plain,  which  rises  gradually  to  the 
base  of  Mount  Taranaki.  Near  the  sea,  and  some  miles 
inland,  this  tract  is  without  trees  or  bushes,  overgrown 
with  fern  and  flax ; it  appears  to  be  fit  for  agricultural, 
purposes  or  grazing.  Farther  inland  the  plain  is  covered 
with  forests,,  whose  vigorous  growth  shows  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  rivers  which  drain  this  region  descend  lioin 
Mount  Taranaki,  or  from  the  hilly  tract  which  runs  front 
that  summit  towards  Mount  Tongariro.  On  these  rivers, 
there  are  numerous  native  settlements. 

Respecting  the  toil  of  Neto  Zealand,  the  alluvial  tracts, 
where  heavily  timbered  and  with  a dry  soil,  are  very  fertile* 
and  yield  good  returns,  but  the  labour  of  the  clearing  is 
very  great.  The  swampy  tracts,  especially  those  which  arc 
covered  with  flax,  make  good  land  when  drained,  but  the 
drainage  is  very  expensive.  Where  the  land  is  overgrown 
with  fern,  or  the  flax  is  found  on  dry  ground,  the  soil  is 
only  of  middling  quality  ; but  where  the  fern  is  short,  the 
soif  is  had.  The  wooded  slow*  of  the  mountains  have 
generally  a good  soil,  but  the  thin  coating  of  mould  which 
adheres  to  their  steep  sides  is  only  support  ed  by  the  surface- 
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roots  of  the  trees,  which  spread  themselves  over  the  ground 
like  a fabric  of  net-work.  When  these  are  removed,  the 
heavy  rains  wash  down  the  vegetable  deposits,  and  lay 
bare  the  sterile  substratum  of  rock  or  clay.  Where  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  arc  formed  in  terraces,  the  vegetable 
earth  U not  subject  to  be  washed  down,  and  it  generally 
yields  good  crops.  The  natives  in  most  cases  have  esta- 
blished their  plantations  in  the  alluvial  valleys  or  in  such 
terraces.  In  the  volcanic  regions,  the  quality  of  the  soil 
depends  on  the  degree  of  decomposition  which  the  surface 
of  the  volcanic  matter  has  undergone. 

Cook's  titruit,  which  separates  Kaheinomauwe  from 
Tavai  Poenammoo.  is  about  150  miles  long,  and  lies  from 
south  by  east  to  north  by  west.  At  its  southern  entrance,  be- 
tween Cape  Knwakawa  in  Eahcinomauwe,  and  Cape  Camp- 
bell in  Tavai  Poenammoo,  it  is  about  50  miles  wide ; but  the 
promontories  which  form  its  northern  entrance,  Cape  Fare- 
well in  Tavai  Poenammoo,  and  Cape  Egmont  in  Eaheino- 
mauwe,  arc  more  than  100  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
At  the  narrowest  part,  opposite  Cane  Te-ra-witi,  the  strait 
is  not  quite  30  miles  across.  The  tide  runs  from  the  south 
at  Jhe  rate  of  live  knots  an  hour,  during  spring-tide*.  The  > 
prevailing  winds  near  the  southern  entrance,  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  are  from  the  south  and  south-east,  and 
often  increase  to  heavy  gales,  augmenting  the  rush  of  water 
through  the  straits,  and  making  considerable  inroads  on 
the  coast.  In  the  northern  and  wide  portions  of  the  strait 
the  prevailing  winds  all  the  year  round  blow  from  the 
north-west  and  south-west,  and  cause  a heavy  swell  to  set 
against  the  shores  of  Eahcinomauwe,  between  the  island 
of  Kapiti  and  Cape  Egmont.  Tliis  coast  has  no  harbours, 
and  as  the  sea  to  a great  distance'  from  the  shore  is 
shallow,  vessels  arc  obliged  to  keep  a good  offing. 
The  island  of  Kapiti.  called  by  Cook  the  Islnnd  of  Entry, 
is  the  mosl  remarkable  of  the  island*  of  the  strait.  It 
is  about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  a 
ridge  of  hills,  rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  COO 
feet.  These  hills  descend  abruptly  tc  the  westward  and 
eastward,  but  at  the  southern  extremity  they  are  low  and 
undulating.  At  the  north-eastern  point  Is  an  extensive 
alluvium,  with  a lagoon  in  the  middle.  A great  portion  of 
the  island  is  cultivated  by  the  natives,  and  produces  pota- 
toes, cnbbage,  turnips,  and  Indian  corn.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  whale  fishery.  To  the  east  of  thi*  southern 
extremity  of  Kapiti  arc  three  small  islands,  which,  toge- 
ther with  Kapiti,  form  a roadstead,  which  is  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  north-west  winds  by  Kapiti,  and  from  the 
south-east  winds  by  the  three  islets,  and  affords  a safe  an- 
chorage for  vessels. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  frequently 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Dritain,  and  certainly  there 
is  a great  similarity  between  the  two  countries,  so  far  as 
respects  the  frequent  change*  of  the  weather,  the  moderate 
heat  and  cold,  and  the  limited  annual  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer, the  limited  daily  range  of  the  thermometer,  and 
the  slow  passage  from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa,  at  the 
change  of  the  seasons.  All  these  peculiarities  are  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  insular  position  of 
both  countries:  but  they  are  more  distinctly  marked  in 
New  Zealand  than  in  Great  Britain,  because  Great  Britain 
is  only  at  a short  distance  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
ami  its  climate  must  be  affected  by  the  changes  of  wea- 
ther which  take  place  on  this  continent,  but  no  country 
of  any  extent  is  near  enough  to  New  Zealand  to  affect  its 
climate. 

There  is  another  similarity  between  the  two  countries. 
Those  parts  of  Eaheinomauwe  which  are  nearest  to  the  colla- 
tor are  only  hills,  no  eminence  probably  being  found  north  of 
38"  S.  lat.  which  exceeds  1500  feet,  and  these  parts  may 
be  compared  with  the  south-eastern  and  central  districts  ot 
England  ; but  those  parts  of  the  island  which  lie  nearer 
to  the  pole  rise  into  mountains,  which  however,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  peaks,  do  uot  much  exceed  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  England. 
But  iu  Eahcinomauwe  the  hilly  portion  of  the  island  is 
very  narrow,  whilst  the  mountainous  part  is  of  considerable 
width.  In  England,  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  conformation  of  the  northern  and  southern 
districts  of  Eaheinomauwe,  combined  with  the  difference 
of  llu-ir  geographical  position,  must  of  course  considerably 
affect  the  climate  of  these  two  portions  of  the  island. 

VVc  are  in  possession  of  metereological  observations  made 
at  Auckland  in  Hauraki  Gulf,  and  at  Wellington  in  Port 


Nicholson;  and  though  these  observations  have  only  been 
carried  on  for  a twelvemonth,  and  therefore  cannot  lie 
considered  as  conveying  exact  information  n ,<cctmg  the 
climate  of  these  places,  we  add  the  results,  as  they  ore 
better  adapted  to  give  a notion  of  the  climate  of  the  two 
different  portions  of  the  island,  than  the  observations  of 
hasty  travellers. 


Mean  of  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature  at  Auckland, 
Wellington,  and  London. 
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! If  we  consider  that  the  difference  of  latitude  between 
London  and  Auckland  is  only  14° 40',  and  that  of  the  mean 
annual  temperatures  is  9°  56,  it  appears  that  the  climate  of 
Eaheinomauwe  is  rather  warmer  than  could  be  expected. 
Looking  at  the  seasons,  it  is  found  that  the  climate  of 
London  is  more  influenced  by  the  vicinity  of  the  continent 
in  winter  than  in  summer  ; for  in  summer  the  difference 
amounts  only  to  5°  5',  while  in  winter  it  is  13°  T.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  is  more  equable  at  Auckland  than 
at  lamdon;  as  at  Auckland  the  difference  between  the 
hottest  and  coldest  months  is  not  more  than  19°  8',  and  at 
London  it  is  20°  6'.  Dieffenbach  says,  * The  place  which 
in  our  northern  hemisphere  corresponds  in  its  mean  annual 
temperature  to  Auckland  is  Montpellier  (43*  36'  N.  lat.), 
but  in  the  last  place  the  difference  between  the  hottest  and 
coldest  month  is  G8".  The  heat  of  the  warmest  month  in 
Auckland  corresponds  to  that  of  the  warmest  month  at 
Vienna (48°  12'  N.  lat.),  but  its  coldest  month  is  somewhat 
below  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  of  Lisbon 
',38°  43'  N.  lat.).’  The  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  on 
the  coast  frequently  does  not  amount  to  more  than  4%  and 
probably  it  never  exceeds  8® ; but  on  the  table-land  sur- 
rounding Lake  Taupo,  which  may  be  considered  a*  1500 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  sometimes  amounts  to  25“,  and 
in  these  parts  the  ponds  and  swamps  are  sometimes  covered 
with  ice  about  half  an  inch  thick.  On  the  coast  frost  is 
never  experienced : the  thermometer  never  descend* 
below  36°.  On  the  table-land  the  trees  shed  their  leaves 
in  winter ; but  along  the  whole  coast  the  natives  plant 
their  potatoes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  forest  i* 
always  green.  Dieffenbach  says  that  the  w estern  coast  is 
warmer  than  the  eastern. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  very  humid.  In  ten 
months  from  April.  1841,  to  February,  1842)  there  fell 
34  49  inches  of  rain  iu  Wellington.  In  London  the  mean 
annual  quantity  of  rain  is  24‘ 10  inches,  but  in  some  district* 
in  the  W eat  of  England  double  that  quantity  falls.  Dicffen- 
bach  thinks  that  more  rain  falls  at  Auckland  than  at  any 
other  part,  of  the  coast,  and  lie  attributes  it  to  the  narrow  - 
ness or  the  island  near  that  place.  But  the  meteorolugicat 
observations  which  he  lias  inserted  in  his  work  *1  row  that 
the  number  of  fine  days  is  197  in  the  year,  ami  that  is  cer- 
tainly a very  fair  proportion.  Dews  are  frequent,  and  par- 
ticularly heavy  during  the  winter  months.  Fogs  are  rare 
on  the  sea-coast,  owing  to  the  brisk  winds,  which  hardly 
ever  cease  to  blow ; but  in  the  interior  they  rest  upon  the 
lake*  and  watercourses  until  they  are  dispelled  by  the  sun 
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or  driven  away  by  the  winds.  This  abundant  moisture 
render*  vegetation  so  vigorous,  that  it  covers  even  the 
looks  where  only  a thin  laver  of  vegetable  mould  is  found : 
it  is  not  injurious  to  health,  as  the  country  is  generally  so 
well  drained  that  swamps  are  comparatively  rare  and  of 
small  extent ; besides,  it  feeds  the  numerous  streams  and 
rivulets,  which  render  the  island  one  of  the  best-watered 
countries  on  the  globe.  Rain  falls  in  New  Zealand  in  all 
months  of  the  year,  but  the  largest  quantity  falls  in  winter 
and  spring. 

Every  part  of  New  Zealand  seems  to  be  subject  to  al- 
most continual  winds  and  to  heavy  gales.  The  winds 
blow  either  from  north  and  north-west  or  from  south  and 
south-east.  In  1841  it  blew  from  the  north  and  north-west 
for  213  days,  and  from  the  south  or  south-west  for  119  days. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  wind  is  most  violent,  as  they 
blow  from  both  quarters  with  great  force.  During  the 
winter  months  the  north-west  wind  prevails,  but  when  the 
sun  has  a southern  declination  southerly  winds  are  most 
general.  But  in  Cook’s  Strait,  which  is  nearly  enclosed 
by  high  mountains,  the  direction  of  the  wind  changes  so 
frequently  and  suddenly,  that  no  two  putfs  follow  each 
other  from  the  same  quarter,  and  the  nearer  the  shore 
the  more  this  is  felt. 

At  Auckland,  and  in  general  on  the  northern  narrow 
peninsula,  south-west  and  west  winds  prevail.  They  gene- 
rally commence  about  ten  o'clock  in  tne  morning,  and  in- 
crease gradually  almost  to  a smart  gale,  but  subside  at 
sunset  intoa  calm.  Easterly  gales  generally  occur  at  the  fuli 
and  change  of  the  moon,  and  continue  for  two  and  some- 
times for  three  days.  In  the  winter  months  they  sweep 
with  great  violence  over  the  more  exposed  part  of  the 
country.  These  winds  nearly  always  bring  heavy  mins. 
Northerly  winds  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  seasons  are  not  very  distinctly  marked.  At  Wel- 
lington the  fair  season  commences  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, nnd  continues  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  wea- 
ther is  agreeably  warm:  showers  fall  frequently,  but  they 
are  short ; and  the  winds,  usually  blowing  from  the  south- 
west, rarely  become  gales.  After  the  middle  of  April  the 
weather  is  more  variable,  the  winds  increase  in  force,  and 
the  showers  are  heavier  and  last  longer.  The  air  be- 
comes chilly.  This  weather  continues  to  the  beginning  of 
July,  when  the  bad  or  tempestuous  season  begins.  Heavy 
rains  occur  almost  daily,  and  sometimes  they  continue  for 
many  days  together:  the  wind  is  almost  a constant  gale, 
anil  ollen  blows  with  the  strength  of  a hurricane.  At 
Auckland  the  thir  season  lasts  from  October  to  April  and 
even  May.  It  is  regularly  interrupted  by  the  heavy  rains 
which  occur  at  the  full  anil  change  of  the  moon,  ami  nre 
attended  by  gales,  and  irregularly  by  squalls  and  showers. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  showers  nre  frequent, 
and  the  westerly  winds  blow  with  considerable  force.  In 
December  and  January  regular  laud  and  sea  breezes  are  ex- 
perienced. The  sea-breeze  sets  in  from  the  north-east  in  the 
forenoon,  and  veers  to  the  south  in  the  evening.  Thunder- 
storms are  frequent  in  August,  and  sometimes  heavy. 

Earthquakes  have  been  experienced  at  several  places, 
but  the  shocks  have  always  been  slight,  and  have  caused 
no  damage. 

Production*. — -Tiro  plants  were  cultivated  by  the  natives 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the  taro  (Cu- 
/ odium  esculent  um ) and  the  kumera,  or  sweet  potato 
' Cnni'olvolus  batata Among  the  fruit-trees,  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Areca  sapida,  of  which  the  undeveloped 
plaited  leaves,  or  the  heart,  are  eaten,  and  the  leaves  are 
used  in  roofing  the  houses.  The  leaves  of  the  Piper  tt.r- 
ceUum  are  used  as  tea.  Some  shrubs  bear  berries,  which 
are  much  liked  by  the  natives,  especially  the  Solatium  lo- 
ci niatum  and  the  elderberry-tree  ( Cortaria  sarmentosu), 
whose  leaves  however  contain  an  acrid  poison,  which  pro- 
duces violent  symptoms  if  eaten  by  cattle. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  island  is  still  covered  with 
forests.  There  is  a great  variety  of  trees,  and  perhaps  in 
no  part  of  the  globe  do  they  attain  a larger  size  and  exhibit 
a more  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  There  are  eleven  species 
of  Coni/era  and  Taxideee,  and  they  produce  the  most  valu- 
able timber.  Among  them  is  only  one  coniferous  tree, the 
kauri  (Dammara  australis),  whose  timber  is  so  highly 
prized  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  inducements  to 
Europeans  to  visit  the  island.  It  is  however  only  found  on 


the  northern  peninsula : its  limits  on  the  western  shore  arc 
the  harbour  of  Manukau.and  on  the  eastern  the  small  liver 
Kati-kati  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  The  other  trees  of  the 
pine  tribe  are,  tanckaha  ( Phylioctadus  trichomanoides  , 
miro  ( Podocarpus ferruginca).  to tara ( Podocarpus  totura )f 
mai  ( Dacrydium  mai;,  kawaka  {Dacrydium  pltimosum  , 
kakikatea  ( Dacrydium  excelsum ),  rimu  ( Ducrydium  cu- 
pre&sinarn),  hutu  \Phyllocladut  hulu\  a dwarf  Dacrydium , 
and  another  Podocarpus.  Other  very  useful  timber-trees  arc 
Lciospermum  racemosum,  some  kinds  of  Lcptospertnum 
and  Metrosidero*,  the  Knightia  excelsa,  Laurus  tarairi 
and  Lauras  taunt , and  latex  litoralis.  None  of  these  trees 
however  have  hitherto  yielded  timber  for  exportation. 

Three  other  kinds  of  plants  deserve  to  be  noticed  : the 
ferns,  the  Phormium  ten  ax,  and  the  raupu.  There  arc  !H 
species  of  ferns  in  the  island,  and  some  attain  the  size  of 
trees..  The  Cynthrn  dealba/a,  the  highest,  is  sometimes 
40  feet  in  length.  One  species,  the  Pteris  escnlcnta,  has  a 
root  which  was  formerly  much  used  as  food  by  the  natives ; 
but  since  the  cultivation  of  several  other  plants  has  been 
introduced  by  Europeans,  it  is  only  used  to  feed  pigs, 
which  quickly  fatten  on  it.  The  Phormium  tenax,  or 
flax,  covers  many  extensive  plains;  it  grows  on  moun- 
tains and  in  swamps.  It  was  formerly  used  by  the  na- 
tives to  make  clothing,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
flax  obtained  from  it  were  exported ; but  since  the  de- 
mand for  provisions  by  the  vessels  which  visit  the  island 
has  increased  the  value  of  labour,  the  natives  have  gradu- 
ally ceased  to  prepare  this  article  for  the  market.  Many 
swamps  are  overgrown  with  a kind  of  bulrush  called 
raupu  (Typha  angusli/olia\  which  is  a useful  building- 
material  for  the  natives,  who  make  the  walls  and  roofs  ci 
their  houses  of  them,  which  they  tie  together  in  bundles 
with  a climbing  fern : these  houses  and  roofs  are  impene- 
trable to  rain. 

The  most  important  of  the  plants  introduced  by  Euro- 
peans is  the  potato,  which  is  extensively  used  by  the 
natives,  partly  for  food  and  partly  for  exportation : every 
vessel  that  touches  at  the  island  lakes  large  quantities  ui 
them.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Indian  corn,  which  is 
grown  everywhere,  and  in  the  northern  district  forms  an 
article  of  export.  Wheat  was  introduced  by  the  mission- 
aries about  20  years  ago,  and  its  cultivation  begins  to 
spread.  Other  grains  are  not  grown,  but  it  is  thought  that 
all  of  those  which  Hrc  cultivated  in  Europe  may  be  grown, 
rice  not  excepted.  Turnips  are  very  extensively  cultivated. 
They  are  dried  in  the  oven,  wind,  or  sun,  and  they  keep 
for  a long  time.  The  other  vegetables  are  pumpkins, 
shallots,  onions,  garlic,  beet-root,  endive,  eelciy,  leeks, 
>un»lain<  radishes,  .Spanish  radish,  Spanish  onions,  cah- 
mges,  broccoli,  artichokes,  cucumbers,  capsicum*.  Chili 
pepper,  and  mustard.  'Hie  fruit-tree*  of  Europe  have  also 
been  planted  in  Eaheinumauwe,  and  most  of  them  succeed 
very  well,  especially  in  the  northern  districts,  as  pome 
granates,  figs,  quinces,  nectarines,  peaches,  apples,  penis, 
vines,  olives,  raspberries, strawberries,  and  Cape  gooseberries. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  fruits  of 
India,  but  without  success.  The  bananas  and  mango-trees 
do  not  flower.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  at  several  places  by 
the  natives  for  their  own  consumption,  and  the  sugar-cane 
succeeds  very  well  at  Hokianga. 

The  dog,  a smaller  variety  of  the  Australian  dingo,  ex- 
isted here  at  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  and  is  still, 
though  rarely,  met  with,  as  almost  the  whole  race  of  the 
island  1ms  become  a-  mongrel  breed.  This  was  the  only 
domestic  animal  nt  that  time.  The  white  settlers  have 
introduced  the  horse,  cow,  ass.  sheep,  and  pig.  Pigs  are 
very  numerous : they  are  easily  fed  and  fattened  on  the. 
torn-root.  The  other  animals  are  not  yet  numerous, 
though  they  succeed  pretty  well,  except  sheep,  for  which 
the  climate  and  soil  appear  to  be  too  wet,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  tracts.  No  wild  animals  are  found  in 
Ealieinuraauwe,  with  the  exception  of  a kind  ofbnt,  called 
Aiystaeitta  tuberculata  by  Gray.  Formerly  a native  rat, 
which  was  eaten  by  the  aborigines,  was  very  common,  but 
it  has  been  nearly  exterminated  by  the  European  rat,  and 
is  now  only  found  on  the  table-land  of  Roturua. 

Tlie  sea  contains  four  kinds  of  seals:  the  bottle-nose 
seal  (P/toca  leonina,  Linn.)  ; the  sea-lion  {Oturia  jubafa) ; 
the  sea-bear  ^Otaria  Urrind) ; and  the  fur-seal  (Arctacr- 
jthuliut  Urtinus).  Their  great  number,  and  the  facility 
of  taking  them,  first  attracted  Europeans  to  the  island, 
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Imt  they  have  nearly  exterminated  these  nniinaR  and 
alwmt  ‘31  yean  ago  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  this 
branch  of  industry.  There  are  also  eight  kinds  of  whales, 
the  sperm-whale  < Physeter  macrocephalus );  the  hump- 
back (BaUrrna  gibbosa) ; the  fin-back  ( Buleeva  physalus) ; 
the  pike-headed  baltena  (/?a/rp#?a  Poops) ; the  large-lipped 
whale  ( Balcenopterus  mmculus ) ; the  tohora,  or  right  whale 
< Paltrna  anttpodum , Gray)  ; and  the  razor-back.  When 
the  seal  fishery  began  to  fail,  the  Europeans  directed  their 
industry  to  the  whale-fishery,  and  with  great  success.  This 
fishery  is  carried  on  partly  in  Cook’s  Strait  and  partly 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Eaheinomamve.  The  number 
of  whales  taken  annually  by  the  eight  establishments  in 
Cook's  Strait  is,  according  to  DiefFenbach,  120,  and  as  each 
whale  on  an  average  yields  six  imperial  tuns  of  oil,  the 
aggregate  makes  720  tuns,  each  of  which  sells  in  the 
London  market  for  27 L The  value  of  the  oil  therefore  is 
about  20,000/.,  to  which  sum  3000/.  must  be  added  lor  the 
whalebone.  DiefFenbach  however  observes,  that  the  fishery 
has  been  decreasing  for  some  time,  because  only  the  females 
approach  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  and 
rearing  their  young,  and  the  whalers  kill  the  calves  in  order 
to  capture  the  mother  or  else  kill  her  during  gestation. 
Thus  the  number  of  whales  has  greatly  decreased  on  the 
whaling-ground,  as  it  is  called,  which  lies  chiefly  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island,  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  coast.  Even  on  the  whaling-ground  the  success  of  the 
whalers  was  so  small  in  1842,  that  most  of  them  have 
left  it,  and  directed  their  views  to  the  north-western  coast 
of  North  America.  There  are  also  the  New  Zealand  dol- 
phin (Delphinus  Zelandia) ; the  grampus  or  killer  (Det- 
jthinus  Orca). 

In  the  Appendix  to  DiefFenbach’*  work  on  New 
Zealand,  84  species  of  birds  are  enumerated.  The  most 
remarkable  is  the  kiwi  of  the  natives  (Apteryx  australis). 
a strnthious  bird,  unable  to  fly  on  account  of  its  want  of 
wings,  instead  of  which  it  is  provided  with  flapjwre.  It.  is 
however  very  rare.  There  are  92  species  of  fish,  of  which 
some  are  in  great  abundance.  A species  of  shark  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year  visits  some  districts  of  the  eastern 
coasts  in  great  numbers,  and  is  taken  by  the  natives,  who 
consider  its  flesh  a delicacy.  Eels  are  very  numerous  in 
the  lakes  of  the  interior.  There  are  no  snakes,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  land-turtles.  Iguanas  were  formerly 
found,  but  it  is  supposed  that  at  present  they  do  not  exist. 
Shell-fish  are  very  numerous,  and  formerly  they  consti- 
tuted an  important  article  of  food.  Like  the  shells 
found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  southern  ocean,  many  of 
them  are  of  a larger  size  and  brighter  colours  than  the 
species  found  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  seas  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  In  Dieffenbach’s  work  240  species 
are  enumerated.  Very  little  is  known  respecting  the 
metaJs.  Gold  and  silver  have  not  been  found  : but  Dieffen- 
bach  states  that  from  the  island  of  Olea,  or  Great  Harrier 
Island,  which  is  north  of  Cape  Colville  before  the  entrance 
of  Shouraki  Gulf,  he  obtained  specimens  of  a copper-ore,  J 
tome  of  which  contained  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  copper.  | 
Iron-ore  is  said  to  exist  at  several  places;  coal  has  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilokianga  and  at  some 
other  places,  and  also  in  Tasman's  Bay  in  the  island  of  1 
Tavai  1’oenammoo.  Thick  layers  of  lignite  arc  observed 
in  the  cliff*  which  skirt  the  western  and  eastern  coasts,  hut 
especially  in  the  former.  Limestone  is  found  on  the  west 
coast,  especially  on  the  deeper  inlets,  and  some  limestone 
rocks  would  yield  marble.  Indurated  sconsc  and  some 
kind  of  sandstone  are  fit  for  building  materials.  Slates  are 
met  with  in  many  places.  Immense  quantities  of  Bulplnir 
could  be  collected  in  the  volcanic  region. 

Population  and  Inhabitants. — Thu  population  is  com- 
posed of  European  settlers  and  of  the  native  tribes.  The  : 
natives  call  themselves  rnaori  (aborigines  , in  contradis-  ] 
tinqtion  to  the  foreigner*,  or  pakea.  Their  number,  i 
according  to  a rough  estimate  of  DiefFenbach,  is  about 
115.000.  The  most  intelligent  travellers  are  of  opinion 
that  there  were  originally  two  different  races,  which  be- 
came mixed,  and  thus  many  varieties  have  been  produced, 
which  may  however  be  generally  distinguished  by  dif- 
ference in  the  structure  of  their  body.  Those  who  belong 
to  the  most  numerous  race  are  generally  tall,  muscular, 
and  well  proportioned,  and  do  not  vary  in* size  as  much  as 
Europeans  do.  The  form  of  the  cranium  approaches  that 
of  the  European : in  general  however  it  may  be  said  to 


be  of  longer  dimensions  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput 
The  forehead  is  high,  ,lmt  not  very  full  in  the  temporal 
region*.  The  coronal  ridge  is  ample,  and  there  is  no  co- 
ronal suture.  The  occiput  is  fully  developed.  Their 
colour  is  a light  clear  brown,  varying  very  much  in  shade  ; 
in  some  persons  it  is  lighter  than  that  of  a native  of  the 
south  of  France.  The  nose  is  straight  and  well  shaped, 
often  aquiline  ; the  mouth  generally  large,  and  the  lips  in 
many  persons  thicker  than  those  of  Europeans.  The  hair 
is  generally  black,  and  lank  or  slightly  curved.  The  teeth 
are  white,  even,  regular,  and  last  to  old  age.  The  hands 
and  feet  are  well  proportioned.  The  features  are  in  ge- 
neral prominent,  but  regular.  The  other  race  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a less  regularly  shaped  cranium,  which  is 
rather  more  compressed  on  the  sides,  by  full  and  large 
features,  prominent  cheek-bones,  full  lips,  small  ears, 
coarse  hair,  which  is  curly,  but  not  woolly,  a much 
deeper  colour  of  the  skin,  and  a short  and  rather  ill -pro- 
portioned figure.  But  in  all  tribes,  and  in  all  places, 
these  two  races  are  mixed  together,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  th«n. 

Though  there  arc  reasons  for  considering  the  natives  as 
derived  from  two  different  races,  this  fact  is  not  supported  by 
the  language,  which  is  derived  from  one  stock,  and  differs 
very  little  from  that  spoken  in  the  Society  and  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  difference  between  the  language  in  URe  in 
these  three  groups  is  less  than  that  existing  between  the 
Dutch  and  German,  as  a native  of  Tahiti  on  arriving  in 
New  Zealand  immediately  understood  what  was  said  by 
the  natives,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  German  anil 
Dutch  with  respect  to  one  another.  It  is  a well-established 
fact  that  this  language  is  derived  from  the  same  slock  w ith 
the  Malay  language,  but  that  of  the  Malays  has  been 
greatly  enriched  by  foreign  words  from  the  Sanscrit, 
Arabic,  &c.,  whilst  that  of  New  Zealand  preserved  its 
originality  until  the  missionaries  and  other  Europeans  in- 
troduced new  ideas  and  new  signs  for  them. 

When  the  voyages  of  Cook  first  made  us  acquainted 
with  New  Zealand,  the  inhabitants  were  considered  the 
most  civilized  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  They  derived  their  food  from  plants  w hich  they 
cultivated,  lived  in  houses  constructed  so  as  to  protect 
them  against  rain  and  the  weather,  were  possessed  of  large 
wnr-canoes,  and  wore  more  clothing  than  the  people  in 
the  other  islands.  But  they  were  divided  into  many  tribes, 
which  were  frequently  at  war  with  one  another.  That  the 
New  Zealanders  had  not  been  united  in  one  political  body, 
wasprobably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  numerous  isolated  and 
steep  hills,  which  afforded  to  the  single  tribes  places  of 
refuge,  in  which  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence. On  such  hill*  they  built  villager,  which  were  forti- 
fied with  palisadoes  and  ditches,  and  to  these  small  for- 
tresses they  retired  when  attacked  by  an  enemy.  These 
fortresses  were  called  pahs.  Their  wars  were  carried  on 
with  great  cruelty,  and  thev  eat  their  enemies  who  fell  in 
battle,  and  themselves  killed  and  cat  their  prisoners. 
Women  and  children  were  carried  off  as  slaves.  These 
ware  greatly  impeded  their  progress  in  civilization.  But 
as  all  the  tubes  were  armed  in  the  same  manner,  one  tribe 
hardly  ever  obtained  such  a superiority  over  another  as  to 
be  able  to  exterminate  it. 

Tlu*  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  Europeans  effected 
a great  change.  The  New  Zealanders  became  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  adopted  them.  If  fire-arms 
had  been  distributed  equally  among  all  the  tribes,  they 
would  probably  have  maintained  the  same  relative  position 
in  which  they  stood  before  that  time.  But  some  districts 
were  more  easy  of  access  to  Europeans,  and  attracted 
them  by  the  advantages  which  they  offered.  The  tribes 
which  inhabited  these  districts  obtained  from  the  *1  rangers, 
in  exchange  for  provisions,  so  many  guns,  that  they  imme- 
diately acquired  a superiority  over  their  neighbours : and 
this  circumstance  led  to  the'annihilation  of  several  tnbes 
which  had  formerly  been  numerous  and  powerful.  Tims 
within  the  last  forty  yearn  the  island  has  lost  the  greater 
part  of  its  population,  it  is  even  probable  that  the  whole 
race  would  have  been  extirpated,  if  the  missionaries  hail 
not  arrived.  Other  Europeans  who  were  settled  on  the 
island  had  an  interest  in  fomenting  the  wars,  but  the  mis- 
sionaries had  no  such  interest,  and  tried  to  put  an 
end  to  them.  They  have  succeeded  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  island,  but  even  in  18-11  some  wars  were  still  carrying 
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on  between  those  tribes  among  which  the  influence  of  the  | visited  by  the  missionaries  have  acquired  these  elements 
missionaries  had  not  yet  been  fully  established.  of  civilization  by  mutual  instruction. 

Women  are  better  treated  than  is  usual  among  tribes  History  and  Colonization. — There  is  some  reason  for 
which  have  not  made  great  progress  in  civilization.  The  supposing  that  some  Spanish  navigators  discovered  New 
wife  is  the  constant  companion  of  her  husband,  and  they  Zealand  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  nothing  is  on  record 
divide  the  domestic  labours  between  them.  She  takes  which  can  prove  it.  We  must  therefore  consider  that  the 
care  of  the  plantations,  manufactures  the  nmts,  and  looks  islands  were  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Abel  Ta«- 
alter  the  children  ; he  constructs  the  house,  and  goes  out  man,  who  reached  the  west  coast  of  Tavai  J‘oenammoo  in 
to  fish  and  to  war.  The  affection  which  the  women  bear  December.  1642,  near  42"  U/  S.  lat.  lie  sailed  along  the 
to  their  husbands  is  very  strong ; they  frequently  commit  coast  northward,  and  entered  the  western  entrance  of  Cook's 
suicide  by  hanging  or  drowning  themselves  on  the  decease  Strait  in  the  wide  open  bay  called  on  our  maps  Blind  Bay, 
of  their  husbands  either  by  natural  means  or  in  battle,  but  by  the  Frenchman  D'Urville,  Tasman's  Bay.  Here  lit 
Parents  sometimes  commit  suicide  oti  the  death  of  their  anchored  in  a harbour,  which  he  called  Massacre  Bay,  as 
children.  . four  of  his  seamen  were  killed  there  by  the  natives.  After 

The  first  person  in  each  tribe  is  called  ariki.  and  his  leaving  this  place  he  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of 
dignity  is  hereditary.  His  authority  however  is  limited  to  Euheinomamve  to  the  most  north-west  cape,  which  was 
the  assembly,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  members  of  the  called  by  him  Cape  Maria  van  Diemen.  From  that  time 
tribe,  where  his  opinion  on  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  is  of  New  Zealand  was  considered  a part  of  the  Australian  con- 
great  weight,  but  lie  is  not  invested  with  any  part  of  the  tinent  by  the  geographers  of  that  lime.  No  European 
executive.  He  receives  presents  from  friends  and  relations,  seems  to  have  visited  it  till  the  time  of  Cook,  who,  in  his 
but  they  are  not  compulsory  m numerous.  Each  tribe  is  first  voyage,  spent  nearly  six  months  on  the  coasts,  between 
composed  of  free  men  and  slaves.  The  ariki  and  each  free  1769  ami  1770,  during  which  he  circumnavigated  the 
man  possess  land  with  well-defined  boundaries,  and  in  islands  and  surveyed  the  coasts.  In  December,  1761),  a 
disposing  of  the  land  of  a tribe  ever>r  one  can  sell  or  retain  French  ship  commanded  by  Surville  anchored  for  some 
his  own  as  he  likes.  But  in  theory  the  ariki  is  considered  time  in  Doubtless  Bay,  as  it  is  called  by  Cook,  but  which 
the  Ion!  of  the  soil.  The  slaves  are  the  prisoners  of  war,  Surville  named  Lauriston  Bay,  and  in  1772  two  French 
male  or  female,  and  such  of  their  children  as  are  born  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Marion  and  Crozet,  sailed 
in  slavery.  They  have  to  perform  the  greater  part  of  the  along  the  west  coast  of  Eaheinoniauwe  and  remained  for 
agricultural  labour  and  are  the  property  of  their  master,  some  time  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where  Marion  and  27 
who  can  do  with  them  what  lie  pleases.  The  freemen  are  Frenchmen  were  killed  by  the  natives.  Cook  visited 
quite  independent  of  one  another.  They  are  kept  together  New  Zealand  in  his  second  voyage  three  times,  and  in 
more  by  custom  and  relationship  than  by  any  law.  When  his  third  voyage  for  the  fifth  time.  Vancouver  also 
one  of  them  has  sufficient  authority  with  a number  of  in-  visited  it  in  1791,  but  merchant-vessels  came  to  it  only 
dividuals,  he  may  attach  them  to  his  person,  build  a pah,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  fact,  these 
and  found  a new  tribe.  remote  seas  were  hardly  visited  by  trailing  vessels  before 

Their  religion  is  confined  to  a belief  in  the  influence  of  the  foundation  of  the  British  colony  at  Port  Jackson  m 
spirits  on  the  destiny  of  men.  These  spirits  are  called  Australia. 

atua  and  trairuu.  Atua  is  properly  the  deity,  though  it  When  the  colony  at  Port  Jackson  had  gone  through  its 
assumes  different  forms  and  is  represented  as  so  many  first  trial  and  began  to  rise,  it.  became  the  centre  of  a new 
separate  spirits ; the  wairua  are  the  spirits  of  the  deceased,  branch  of  commercial  industry.  Before  the  end  of  the 
invisible  and  capable  of  influencing  the  fate  of  persons  last  century  a few  vessels,  English  and  American,  depart- 
cither  in  a friendly  or  in  a hostile  manner.  Their  priests  nig  from  Port  Jackson,  began  to  prosecute  the  whale 
are  only  considered  as  conjurors  and  physicians.  But  at  fishery  in  the  sea  east  of  New  Zealand.  As  the  number  of 
present  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Zealanders  have  been  whales  was  immense,  their  success  was  very  great,  and 
converted  to  Christianity.  they  soon  learned  that  provisions  and  other  necessaries  of 

The  most  singular  custom  among  the  New  Zealanders,  life  were  to  be  got  much  cheaper  and  with  less  labour 
as  well  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  many  other  islands  in  New  Zealand  than  at  Sydney,  and  thus  New  Zealand 
dispersed  over  the  Pacific,  is  what  is  called  tapu,  which  began  to  be  the  resort  of  the  whalers,  who  visited  the  Bay 
signifies  that  a thing  must  not  be  used  or  touched,  and  of  Islands  in  preference  to  all  other  parts,  on  account  of 
heavy  penalties  are  attached  to  the  violation  of  the  tapu.  its  geographical  position  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour 
Many  things  are  always  tapu,  as  the  plantations  of  the  To  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  natives  and  the 
sweet  potato,  property  contained  in  a house  left  uninhabited  crews  of  these  vessels,  a lew  English  settled  in  I hat  hnr- 
by  its  proprietor,  a house  containing  seeds,  a canoe  left  hour  and  in  some  others  on  the  cast  coast.  About  the 
unprotected  on  the  beach,  a tree  selected  for  being  worked  same  period  the  New  Zealand  flax  lnjgau  to  be  considered 
into  a canoe  at  a future  period.  So  far  this  practice  is  a useful  article,  both  in  England  and  in  New  South  Wales, 
applied  to  protect  property.  A married  woman  and  a girl  and  many  vessels  visited  the  islands  to  procure  it.  The 
promised  in  marriage  are  inviolably  tapu.  A burying-  tracts  where  the  Phormium  tenax  grows  in  greatest  nbun- 
place  and  the  utensils  and  clothes  used  in  interments  are  dance  arc  situated  on  the  west  shores  of  Euheinomamve  ; 
strictly  tapu.  It  is  evident  that  this  tapu  supplies  the  want  and  settlements  were  made  there  in  order  to  get  cargoes  for 
of  prohibitory  laws.  But  a thing  may  also  be  declared  the  vessels  whose  arrival  was  expected.  During  the  first 
tapu  by  the  priests,  and  then  it  cannot  be  used  until  the  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  the  coasts  of  Tavai 
tapu  is  taken  off.  Even  men  or  women  may  be  pro-  Poenammoo  and  of  Cook's  Strait  were  overrun  by  scalers 
nounccd  tapu,  and  then  they  are  not  allowed  to  touch  their  in  every  direction,  who  caught  many  thousands  seals  even' 
food  or  drink,  but  are  fed  bv  others  until  the  tapu  is  taken  season  ; the  skins  were  sent  to  China,  where  they  feteheil 
off.  which  is  done  by  the  priest  or  priestess  by  some  simple  a high  price.  When  the  seals  began  to  fail,  the  whale 
ceremonies  and  prayers.  The  breaking  of  the  tapu,  if  the  fishery  in  Cook's  Strait  was  established.  This  led  to  the 
crime  does  not  become  known,  is  punished  by  the  atua,  settlement  of  several  Englishmen  on  the  she  res  of  the 
who  inflicts  disease  upon  the  criminal ; if  it  is  discovered,  strait.  Thus  a considerable  number  of  Englishmen  had 
it  is  punished  by  him  whom  it  concerns,  and  often  becomes  settled  in  Eaheinomauwe  ten  years  ago.  Most  of  them 
the  cause  of  war.  had  married  native  females,  anti  finding  that  the  country 

The  natives  have  considerable  talent  for  the  mechanical  possessed  a considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  that  im- 
arts,  and  a great  inclination  to  cultivate  their  minds.  Cook  inense  tracts  were  not  cultivated,  they  began  to  acquire 
found  among  them  war-canoes,  which  were  eighty  feet  landed  property  before  a regular  colony  had  been  esla- 
long,  and  constructed  with  considerable  ingenuity.  Dief-  Wished.  Meanwhile  the  Church  Missionary  Society  had 
fenbach  found  in  several  of  their  pahs,  or  fortresses,  houses  directed  its  attention  to  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  and 
with  pillars,  which  were  covered  over  with  carved  figures : sent  several  missionaries  in  1814.  They  were  soon  followed 
they  were  executed  with  great  skill  and  neatness,  and  pro-  by  some  Wesleyan  and  Homan  Catholic  missionaries,  and 
bably  had  a reference  to  the  military  exploits  of  their  pos-  though  their  labours  were  not  attended  with  immediate 
sesso-a.  success,  they  have  so  far  succeeded,  that  at  present  the 

Though  the  missionaries  have  not  yet  resided  thirty  majority  of  the  natives  are  Christians,  and  have  learned  to 
years  on  the  island,  there  are  now  few  persons  who  have  read  and  to  write. 

not  learned  to  read  and  write  : and  even  those  who  live  in  Hie  English  government,  having  -been  informed  that 
parts  of  the  country  which  have  only  occasionally  been  ever}'  foot  of  ground  in  New  Zealand  was  the  property  oi 
P.  C„  No.  1771.  Vol.  XXVII.  -T»  I) 
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somebody,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  send  a colony 
there,  and  made  a declaration  to  that  effect.  But  the 
English  who  were  nettled  in  the  island  wished  to  have 
some  protection,  ami  they  complained  that  many  runaway 
convicts  from  New  South  Wales  had  entered  the  country, 
where  they  exercised  a pernicious  influence  over  the  natives, 
who  were  excited  by  them  to  many  acts  of  violence  against 
their  neighbours  and  the  settieni.  This  induced  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  send  there  a consul  or  agent  to  decide 
disputes  between  the  English  according  to  the  law  of  their 
country,  and  to  remove  vagabonds.  This  was  done  in  1833. 
Previous  to  this  event  a French  vessel,  under  the  command 
of  Ia  Place,  sent  by  the  French  government  on  a voyage 
of  discovery,  came  to  New  Zealand  and  anchored  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands.  It  w as  soon  rumoured  among  the  natives, 
probably  at  the  suggestion  of  the  settlers,  that  the  French 
hail  come  to  seize  the  island,  and  that  they  intended  to 
have  satisfaction  for  the  death  Of  Marion  and  hta  crew. 
The  natives,  alarmed  at  the  news,  addressed  the  British 
government,  and  requested  it  to  take  the  island  under  its 
protection.  But  the?  government,  being  well  rn  tpininted 
with  the  views  of  the  French,  did  not  think  tins  rteees- 
.sjiiy. 

In  1835  a French  adventurer,  Baron  de  Thierry,  announc- 
ing himself  as  sovereign  chief  of  New  Zealand  and  king  of 
Nuhuhwa  (one  of  the  Marquesas  Islands  , published  ai 
formal  declaration  that  he  was  about  to  go  to  New  Zealand 
and  to  establish  an  independent  sovereignty.  He  went 
in  1H37  to  Hokianga  with  a few  settlers,  but  being  soon 
uhanduned  by  his  companions  he  left  the  country.  The 
declaration  of  the  bamn  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the 
British  settlers,  and  they  addressed  a petition  to  William 
IV..  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a regular  government 
in  the  form  of  a British  colony,  olwerving  at  the  same  time, 
very  justly,  that  the  chieTs  of  the  native  tribes  had  too 
little  authority  to  enact  laws  for  the  proper  government  of 
their  territories  and  the  protection  of  their  subjects  and  the 
settlers.  The  English  government  was  still  undecided. 
But  in  1838  an  Englishman  arrived  in  I guidon,  who  had 
been  residing  for  some  time  in  Kaheinomamve,  and  had 
bought  an  immense  tract  of  country,  which  he  wished  to 
dispose  of.  This  gave  rise  to  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
which  sent  there  the  first  regular  colony  in  1833.  Tile  . 
number  of  emigrants  who  have  gone,  up  to  this  time  ( 1843’.  f 
is  between  5000  and  GOOD.  They  have  settled  on  both  shores 
of  Cook’s  Strait : the  principal  settlements  are  Wellington,  \ 
in  Port  Nicholson;  Petre  on  the  Wanganui  river;  and  ; 
New  Plymouth  in  Taranaki  on  the  shores  at  the  northern  | 
declivity  of  Mount  Taranaki.  These  three  settlements  are 
in  Eahemomauwe.  On  the  southern  shores  of  the  strait, 
in  Tawai  Poenammoo,  settlements  have  been  made  on  the 
shores  of  Tasman’s  Buy,  where  the  town  of  Nelson  has 
been  built.  In  1840  t ho  English  government,  seeing  that  | 
it  now  became  necessary  to  establish  an  administration  for 
the  island,  made  a regular  settlement  on  the  shores  ol'  Port  | 
Waileniata  in  the  Bay  of  Shouraki,  where  the  town  ol‘ ! 
Auckland  was  built. 

The  settlements  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  have  not  J 
given  satisfaction,  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  settlers,  j 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  persons  who  have  had  ! 
the  direction  of  its  attains  have  committed  some  errors 
which  might  have  been  avoided,  and  have  caused  discon- 
tent among  the  settlers  and  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
colony.  Their  first  and  principal  settlement.  Wellington, 
has  been  established  in  the  worst  part  of  the  island  for 
agricultural  puq>oses.  With  Ihe  exception  of  the  com-  ; 
paratively  small  alluvial  tract  in  the  valley  of  the  Kritonga 
river,  the  whole  country,  to  the  distance  of  more  than  ' 
eighty  miles  from  Wellington,  is  occupied  by  high  moun-  ! 
tains,  whose  declivities  are  generally  too  steep  for  cultiva-  j 
tion.  Some  ravines  contain  patches  which  may  be  culti- 
vated, but  they  are  too  small  to  support  a single  family  of  I 
European  agriculturists.  The  mountains,  as  well  as  the  level 
track,  are  covered  with  thick  forests  of  large  trees,  and  a 
very  close  underwood,  which  renders  the  clearing  of  the 
land  so  expensive,  that  a single  acre  can  hardly  In*  brought  to 
a cultivable  state  for  less  than  from  30/.  to  00/.  Most  of  the 
emigrants  p<>h*e.-*sed  capital  and  hoped  to  lx*  able  to  buy  a 
toiwiderabie  tract  of  good  land,  but  they  iind  that  their 
means  are  inadequate  to  clear  even  a small  piece  of  ground. 
In  forming  the  later  settlements,  Nelson,  New  Plymouth 
or  Taranaki,  and  Petre,  the  agents  have  partly  avoided  this 
error,  having  selected  districts  which  contain  extensive 


level  tracts.  Part  of  these  districts  are  either  without  trees, 
or  only  covered  with  fern  and  bushes,  ?o  that  they  can  bo 
cleared  at  the  expense  of  iriun  10/.  to  3U/.  per  aero,  but 
these  tracks  have  an  inferior  soil,  which  requires  great 
labour  to  be  brought  into  such  a condition  as  t'»  remunerate 
the  expense.  Those  pads  which  are  covered  with  trees 
have  a better  soil,  but  are  difficult  to  clear.  The  New 
Zealand  Company  made  another  mistake.  The  directors 
thought  that  they  had  bought  the  land  by  having  paid  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  the  sums  which  had  been  stipulated. 
But  these  chiefs  could  not  sell  what  did  not  belong  to 
them.  Even'  freeman  of  the  tnbe  is  a landed  proprietor, 
and  most  of  them  are  possessed  of  large  tracts,  though 
the  majority  arc  inclined  to  sell  their  lands  for  a moderate 
sum.  The  Company,  considering  their  claim*  not  Well 
founded,  did  not  from  the  first  adopt  the  best  means  to 
; obtain  these  tracts  and  the  natives  being  informed  that 
: their  land*  had  l>een  disposed  of  by  the  Company  to  emi- 
! grants  who  arrived  anti  were  impatient  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  what  they  had  bought,  continually  raised  their 
demands,  and  placed  the  agents  of  the  Company  in  a 
very  embarrassing  situation.  The  colony  was  still  in  this 
disjointed  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  ( 1843;, 
and  especially  the  new  settlements  on  the  Wanganui  river 
and  in  Tasman’s  Bay.  That  under  such  circumstances  the 
settlements  cannot’ lie  brought  to  a thriving  State  is  evi- 
dent, and  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  having  reached 
England,  has  entirely  put  a stop  to  emigration.  Since 
1841  very  few  settlers  have  gone  to  the  territories  acquired 
by  the  Company,  ami  many  have  returned  to  England  or 
removed  to  other  colonies  near  New  Zealand,  especially  to 
Port  Phillip. 

In  establishing  the  colony  at  Auckland,  the  government 
at  first  adopted  the  principle  of  the  Company  in  buying 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  their  sovereignty  over  the 
territories  possessed  by  the  tribe*.  But  it  was  soon  dis- 
covercd  that  this  was  buying  a thing  which  did  not  exist. 
The  chiefs  have  no  kind  of  sovereignty  over  the  country ; 
aiul  if  a sovereignty  exists,  it  is  in  Ihe  tribe.  In 
the  most  favourable  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  chiefs  are  possessed  of  a certain  authority  over 
the  individuals  who  compose  the  tribe.  The  English 
government  ha*  lately  declared  that  it  assumes  the  sove- 
reignty of  New  Zealand,  which  henceforth  is  to  he  win- 
side  rod  a part  of  the  British  empire,  but  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  tribes,  and  it  leaves 
every  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  right  to  dispose  of 
his  property  as  he  pleases.  The  English  however  who 
have  settled  among  the  tribes  are  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  English  government,  which  has  consti- 
tuted itself  the  judge  in  all  legal  mailers  between  them  and 
the  natives.  This  is  a very  difficult  task.  Many  of  the 
settlers  have  acquired  la  rue  landed  property.  In  most 
cases  a mere  trifle,  consisting  of  some  blankets'  or  guns,  has 
been  given  for  the  land.  The  English  were  under  the 
impression  that  they  acquired  the  complete  ownership  of 
these  lands ; but  it  appears  that  the  natives  did  not  intend 
to  sell  to  this  extent.  They  intended  only  to  give  the 
purchasers  permission  to  make  use  of  certain  tracts  or 
land  ; they  did  not  mean  to  give  them  tiie  right  to  remove 
the  natives  from  it,  but  they  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  of  continuing  to  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  ground 
which  they  and  their  forefathers  had  occupied  from  time 
immemorial.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  cruelty 
and  injustice  to  rely  on  documents  written  in  a language 
which  Ihe  natives  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  to 
expel  them  by  a judicial  sentence  from  lands  which  they 
never  intended  to  sell.  These  matters  can  only  be  settled 
on  the  general  principles  of  equity.  If  the  English  govern- 
ment had  not  taken  possession  of  the  country,  the  English 
settlers  would  never  have  been  able  to  enforce  these  sup- 
posed rights,  and  this  ought  to  be  a motive  for  adopting 
a mode  of  adjusting  this  matter  by  which  protection  shall 
be  given  both  to  the  natives  and  the  settlers. 

Another  difficult  task  for  the  English  government  is  to 
determine  the  relations  between  some  of  tlie  tribes  them- 
selves. In  some  casi‘9  a tract  is  inhabited  and  cultivated 
by  a tribe  which,  according  to  their  custom,  is  not  con- 
sidered the  proprietor  of  the  ground.  This  is  the  case 
when  a tribe  has  been  conquered  by  another  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  land,  and  lias  received  from  its  con- 
querors some  other  place  to  reside  in ; or  when  the  ma- 
jority of  a tribe,  which  was  hard  preused  by  its  enemies. 
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has  abandoned  it*  original  country  and  removed  to  some 
more  distant  part,  but  a small  remnant  of  it*,  unwilling  to 
leave  its  native  place,  ha*  remained  hidden  in  the  forest*, 
cultivating  a few  spot*  without  the  knowledge  of  the  victo- 
rious tribe,  which  ha*  divided  the  conquered  land  among 
its  own  members,  but  has  not  taken  actual  possession  of 
it.  Though  the  war*  between  the  tribes  have  become  less 
frequent  since  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  have  been 
attended  with  success,  there  have  even  lately  been  some 
contests  among  the  natives. 

The  colonv  established  by  the  English  government  on 
Wnitemata  Harbour  is  on  n lea*  extensive  scale  than  the 
settlement  of  the  New  Zealand  Company.  No  emigrants 
have  been  sent  to  it  from  Europe : but  some  old  settlers 
have  removed  to  Auckland,  and  their  number  has  been 
increased  by  others  who  have  left  New  South  Wale*. 
Southern  Australia,  or  Tasmania,  ami  established  th«*m- 
selves  on  Waitemala  Harbour.  Thus,  about  2tXM>  settlers  ! 
have  within  three  years  been  collected  in  that  place.  This 
rapid  increase  of  the  town  and  of  the  European  population 
in  its  neighbourhood  i*  chiefly  owing  to  the  situation  of 
the  colony  in  a country  which  is  partly  undulating  and 
partly  level,  and  contains  only  & few  hills.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  by  the  plough, 
and  will  soon  be  covered  with  crop*.  Only  the  hilly  tracts 
are  occupied  by  forest*,  and  the  lower  may  without  great  I 
labour  be  brought  into  cultivation.  It  seems  therefore  j 
that  the  situation  of  Auckland  lias  been  judiciously  chosen  ' 
for  the  capital  of  the  colony.  But  it  does  not  apjicar  that  j 
the  population  ha*  of  late  increased  much,  which  is  I 
probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  nearly  all  the  ■ 
emigrants  from  Europe  to  the  colonies  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  have  gone  to  Port  Phillip,  which  offers  great  * 
advantages  to  agriculturists  who  are  possessed  of  a 
moderate  capital.  In  this  colony  also  immense  tracts  fit 
for  cultivation  alternate  with  others  which  make  excellent 
pasture-grounds  for  sheep  nnd  cattle,  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  for  a long  time  it  will  attract  the  larger  number 
of  emigrants,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  colonies  in  New 
Zealand  will  be  slow. 

This  event  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  and  it  will 
certainly  not  l>e  regretted  by  those  who  wish  to  preserve 
the  native*  in  their  nationality.  It  would  appear  that  the  . 
number  of  Europeans  already  settled  in  the  islands  is  large  I 
enough  to  exercise  such  an  influence  over  the  natives  as 
to  excite  them  to  a rapid  progress  in  civilization,  and  that, 
on  the ‘Other  hand,  it  is  not  large  enough  to  introduce 
among  the  native*  the  practice*  and  customs  of  Europe, 
to  destroy  their  character,  and  to  obliterate  everything  that 
distinguishes  them  as  a nation.  The  number  of  European 
settlers  at  present  exceeds  10,000,  of  whom  about  0000  are  ; 
in  the  settlement*  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  on  the  I 
shore.*  of  Cook's  Strait,  2000  at  Auckland  and  its  neigh-  I 
boorhood.  and  the  remainder  are  dispersed  in  the  principal  • 
harbour*  on  the  east  and  west  coasts.  It  is  difficult  to  say  f 
what  effects  such  a large  number  of  European*  will  produce  f 
on  the  civilization  of- the  natives,  who,  more  than  any  other 
known  nation  which  has  stopped  at  a comparatively  low 
stage  in  their  progress  of  civilization,  evince  an  anient 
desire  to  profit  by  the  example  of  those  whom  they  con- 
sider their  superiors  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  But  some 
notion  may  be  formed  from  what  happened  before  the 
foundation*  of  the  regular  colonies.  No  sooner  had  their 
intercourse  with  Europeans  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  different  articles  used  by  foreigners,  than  they 
began  to  desire  not.  only  fire-arms  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  their  enemies,  hut  also  articles  of  clothing, 
and  several  kinds  of  utensils  by  which  they  expected  to 
increase  their  comforts.  The  wish  to  obtain  these  increased 
their  industry.  They  immediately  began  to  prepare  larger 
quantities  of* flax  for  the  European  markets,  and  extended 
their  plantation*  of  potatoes  and  maize  to  meet  the  de- 
mand* of  the  vessels  which  resorted  to  their  liarliour*. 
Many  of  them  entered  the  vessels  themselves  a*  sailors. 

A few  year*  ago  there  was  hardly  a vessel  sailing  be- 
tween the  harlionr*  of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand,  half  of  whose  crew  was  not  composed  of 
New  Zealander*  The  same  was  the  case  with  all  British 
and  American  whalers,  ami  the  crews  of  the  whaling-boats 
in  Cook’s  Strait  consisted  almost  entirely  of  natives  of 
the  inlands  under  the  conduct  of  a European.  The  num- 
ber of  New  Zealanders  serving  as  sailors  must  have 
amounted  to  some  thousands,  which  certainly  shows  their 


disposition  to  a sea-faring  life.  It  is  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  native  sailor*  has  lately  decreased,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  Knowing  what  is  the  cause  of  this  decrease. 
We  know  that  since  1818  there  has  been  a very  great 
decrease  of  the  whole  population  in  consequence  of  the 
destructive  wars  among  the  tribes.  The  neat  and  curious 
carvings  which  are  found  in  many  houses  and  in  their  pahs, 
or  fortresses,  show  their  ability  in  working  in  wood,  and  as 
an  instance  that  they  have  profited  from  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  they  have  erected  neat  churches  of  wood, 
without  any  previous  instruction  from  Europeans,  on  the 
models  which  had  been  laid  before  them.  The  foundation 
of  regular  colonies  has  given  a new  stimulus  to  their  agri- 
cultural industry.  In  expectation  of  a ready  market  for 
their  produce,  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  country  along 
the  Wanganui  river  have  greatly  increased  their  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes,  maize,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  this  is  pro- 
bably the  chief  reason  why  they  are  so  disinclined  to  give 
up  their  lands  to  the  settler*  without  what  is  considered 
by  the  New  Zealand  Company  an  exorbitant  equivalent. 
Such  has  been  the  progress  of  civilization  among  the 
New  Zealander*  during  the  short  period  that  a few 
European  settler*  have  resided  among  them. 

Town*. — Auckland,  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
colony,  is  built  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  harbour  ot 
Waitemata,  which  opens  into  the  Gulf  of  8honraki.  The 
harbour  has  sufficient  depth  for  vessel*  of  considerable 
burthen.  The  town  stand*  on  cliff*  of  sandstone  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  and  on  nearly  level  ground.  Several  vol- 
canic cones  rise  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  at  the 
base  of  which  are  hard  scoria,  tit  for  buildings  ami  roads, 
and  easily  worked ; the  sandstone  of  the  cliffs,  though  soft, 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  also  a good  building- 
I material.  The  population  amounts  to  more  than  2000 
! individuals  : a bank  ha*  been  formed,  and  barrack*  have 
been  built  of  scoriae.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  very 
judiciously  chosen,  as  it  is  situated  in  a part  of  the  inland 
which  contains  a larger  proportion  of  cultivable  land  than 
any  other:  besides,  it  has  an  easy  communication  with  all 
the  countries  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  An  easy 
communication  with  the  Bay  of  Islands  by  land  through 
Kaipara  can  be  effected  in  five  days  even  now.  From  the 
harbour  of  Manukau,  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
island,  it  is  only  separated  by  a short  portage,  and  the 
place  where  the  Kaipara  river  becomes  navigable  for 
boats  i*  only  about  12  mile*  distant.  The  water-commu- 
nication is  here  prolonged  through  the  sestuaty  of  Kaipara, 
ami  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Wairoa  river,  to  the 
centre  of  the  widest  part  of  the  northern  peninsula.  The 
communication  with  the  countries  south  of  the  town  hy 
means  of  Shouraki  Gulf  and  the  river  Waiho  or  Thames  i's 
equally  easy.  Where  this  river  cease*  to  be  navigable  for 
boats,  a portage  over  nearly  level  land,  nnd  not  more  than 
about  12  miles,  leads  to  the  river  Waikato,  which  issues 
from  Lake  Taupo,  and  to  it*  tributary  the  Waipa  river. 
Many  of  the  English,  who  settled  on  the  island  before  the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  reside  in  the  harbours  north  of 
Auckland,  and  a great  number  of  small  coasting-vessel* 
already  visit  Auckland,  though  hardly  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  its  foundation. 

Wellington,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Company,  is  on  the  shores  of  Port  Nicholson.  This 
harbour,  a*  already  stated,  is  surrounded  by  mountain*, 
except  at  the  alluvial  tract  through  which  the  river  Hutt 
or  Eritonga  reaches  the  sea.  These  mountains  nse  abruptly 
from  the  water’s  edge,  except  in  the  most  south-western 
corner  of  the  harbour,  where  a strip  of  flat  land  extends  at 
their  base,  about  one-third  of  a mile  broad  and  two  miles 
long,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of  sand,  shells.  shinglcr 
and  vegetable  earth.  On  this  flat  ground,  which  surrounds 
that  portion  of  Port  Nicholson  called  Lnmbton  Harbour, 
the  town  of  Wellington  ha*  been  built.  It  extends  about 
two  miles  in  the  form  of  a semicirele  round  the  harlionr. 
The  flat  ground  not  being  considered  sufficient  for  the 
town,  the  hills  south  of  it  were  included.  As  these  hills  are 
generally  too  steep  to  build  on,  only  the  more  convenient 
parts  were  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  the  most  dis- 
tant points  of  the  town  are  nearly  four  mile*  from  the  har- 
bour. The  harbour  is  safe,  and  has  good  holding-ground.  The 
town  and  adjacent  country  contain  a population  of  about 
4000  individuals,  but  it  enn  hardly  he  expected  that  it  will 
increase  much,  as  its  communication  with  the  countries 
which  have  been  settled  can  only  be  effected  over  high 
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and  steep  hills  or  by  sea : and  the  latter  mode  is  us  dan-  I 
gerous  and  laborious  as  the  first  is  difficult,  on  account  of  | 
the  continual  gales  which  prevail  in  (-look's  Strait,  and  the  I 
heavy  swell  of  the  sea  which  these  gales  produce. 

Ttirai  Poenammoo. — This  i»Jan«l,  which  is  also  called  i 
South  New  Zealand,  is  separated  from  Eahcinomauwe  by  j 
Cook's  Strait.  It  extends  from  40“  2.V  to  40“  4(1',  and,  if  | 
Stuarts  Island  is  included,  to  47“  20*  S.  lat.,  and  lies  be-  j 
tween  160“  and  174'’  30*  E.  long.  It  contains,  according 
to  a rough  estimate,  about  50,000  square  miles,  and  is  i 
nearly  as  large  as  England,  exclusive  of  Wales. 

The  interior  of  this  large  island  is  not  known.  Seen 
from  the  sea,  a chain  of  apparently  uninterrupted  moun-  , 
tains  is  observed  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  lienee 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  island  is  traversed  by  a 
mount ain-mngc  whieh  rises  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  , 
snow,  and  that  it  falls  off  towards  the  coast  on  both  sides, . 
so  as  to  leave  a little  land  suited  for  agricultural  purposes. 
DicfFenbach  however,  on  the  information  of  some  Europeans 
end  natives,  thinks  that  the  mountains  form  coast-ridges 
which  enclose  a sort  of  table-land  in  the  interior.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  idea  has  been  suggested  by  the  structure  of 
the  most  northern  district  of  the  island,  which  terminates 
on  Cook's  Strait  with  three  extensive  masses  of  high  nioun- 
lain-rock,  with  valleys  between  them,  whieh,  considering 
the  wide  masses  of  rocks  that  enclose  them,  must  be  called 
narrow.  The  mountains,  even  at  a small  distance  from 
the  shores,  rise  to  3000  feet,  and  farther  inland  they  attain 
a much  greater  elevation.  The  highest  of  these  ranges 
seems  to  be  the  western,  which  fills  up  the  whole  country 
west  of  Tasmans  Ray,  and  falls  off  with  a steep  declivity 
to  Massacre  Bay.  In  the  centre  of  it  stands  Mount  Arthur, 
which  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  probably  rises 
8000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  divided  from  the  cen- 
tral mass  by  a narrow  depression,  extending,  as  it  appears,  far 
inland,  but  we  have  no  information  on  the  last-mentiojied 
point.  This  depression  is  not  a plain,  but  is  traversed  by 
several  ridges  of  high  and  steep  hills  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  island  from  south-west  to  nortli-east.  The  lower 
tracts  between  these  hills  are  in  some  places  extensive, 
and  drained  by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Waimea  is  the 
largest.  The  countiy  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
wood  ; but  as  the  land  possesses  a considerable  degree  of 
fertility,  the  New  Zealand  Company  have  established  here 
n settlement,  and  built  the  town  of  Nelson,  which  appears 
to  be  in  a more  thriving  state  than  the  other  settlements 
of  the  Company. 

The  central  mass  of  mountains  is  called  Pelorus  Ridge, 
and  occupies  the  whole  country  between  Tasman's  Ray  and 
Cloudy  Ray.  It  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  strait  in 
three  projecting  peninsulas,  which  enclose  two  very  long 
inlets,  Admiralty  Bay  and  Queen  Charlotte  s Sound,  in 
whieh  several  safe  anchorages  are  found,  well  protected 
against  all  winds,  as  the  surrounding  mountains  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  either  entirely  bare  or  covered  with  wood. 
In  some  places  they  are  overgrown  with  fern.  As  the 
mountains  generally  rise  from  the  water's  edge  with  a steep 
ascent,  only  a few  places  of  small  extent  occur  near  the 
shares,  on  the  slopes  or  in  the  ravines,  which  are  fit  for 
cultivation.  On  tne  east  side  of  this  mass  is  an  indenta- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  harbour  of  Underwood.  This 
port  is  a deep  inlet  formed  by  hills,  from  which  numerous 
buttresses  run  out  towards  the  sea  and  form  as  many  small 
coves,  in  which  vessels  find  good  shelter.  Port  Under- 
wood opens  to  the  south-west  into  Cook's  Strait,  and  is  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  whaling  vessels. 

South  of  Port  Underw  ood  the  mountains  run  inland,  and 
give  way  to  a wide  depression,  which  extends  along  the 
shores  of  Cloudy  Ray  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Campbell. 
This  elevated  cape  is  the  termination  of  the  eastern  range 
of  mountains,  w hich  is  called  Kai  Koura,  and  is  covered 
with  snow  marly  all  tlic  year  round.  The  surface  of  the 
country  between  Port  Underwood  and  (Jape  Campbell  is 
comparatively  level,  and  drained  by  several  small  rivers, 
among  which  the  largest  is  the  Wairao,  which  lias  a bar  at 
it»  entrance.  The  amount  of  level  land  seems  to  be  largest 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  river,  and  the  surface  of  the 
whole  district  is  covered  alternately  with  fern  and  clumps 
of  high  trees. 

That  part  of  Tavai  Pocnammoo  which  borders  on  Cook's 
Strait  was,  ever,  thirty  years  ago,  the  only  portion  of  the 
island  which  was  inhabited  by  natives.  Several  small 


tribes  arc  settled  on  the  larger  inlets  and  the  open  bays, 
where  they  cultivate  the  small  level  tracts  near  the  shores, 
and  smaller  patches  situated  in  the  ravines.  The  whole 
native  population  of  this  district  does  not  exceed  1500. 
The  whole  western  coast  is  uninhabited.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  it  was  visited  bv  many  sealers,  but  they  never 
met  with  any  inhabitants.  The  circumstance  of  the  seals 
being  so  abundant  proves  clearly  that  the  coast  was  unin- 
habited ; and  as  no  settlement  has  been  made  there,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  last  twelve  years  the  seal*  have  in- 
creased. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  west  coast,  except  what  we 
learn  from  Cook.  He  says  that  * on  this  coast,  from  Cape 
Farewell  to  41°  30'  S.  lat.,  there  is  a narrow  ridge  of  hills 
that  rises  directly  from  the  sea  and  is  covered  with  wood: 
close  behind  these  hills  are  the  mountains,  extending  in  a 
ridge  of  stupendous  height,  and  consisting  of  rocks  that 
are  totally  barren  and  naked,  except  where  they  are  covered 
with  snow,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  large  patches  upon 
many  parts  of  them,  and  lias  probably  laiu  there  ever  since 
the  creation  of  the  world.  A prospect  more  rude,  craggy, 
and  desolate  than  this  country  affords  from  a distance  at 
sea  cannot  possibly  be  conceived  ; for  as  lar  inland  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  nothing  appears  but  the  summits  of  rocks, 
which  stand  so  near  together,  that  instead  of  valleys  there 
are  only  fissures  between  them.’  From  41“  30'  to  42“  8' 
the  country  has  a somewhat  better  aspect.  It  rise*  indeed 
into  hills  immediately  from  the  sea ; but  these  hills  arc 
w ell  wooded,  and  the  chain  of  high  mountains  seems  to 
he  at  a greater  distance  from  the  shores,  and  their  summits 
appear  to  lie  at  greater  distance*  from  one  another.  From 
42“  8'  to  44“  20'  the  mountains  lie  still  farther  inland,  and 
the  sea-coast  consists  of  woody  hills  and  valleys  of  various 
height  and  extent,  and  has  the  appearance  of  fertility. 
Many  of  the  valley*  form  plains  of  considerable  extent ; 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  ground  is  swampy,  ami 
intersected  with  pools.  But  farther  south,  between  44“  20' 
and  4.V  S.  lat.,  a high  craggy  mountainous  range  appears 
again  at  a short  distance  from  the  shores,  and  sends  large 
masses  to  the  sea,  where  they  terminate  near  the  water 
with  precipitous  rocks.  All  the  indentations  of  this  coast, 
which  are  numerous  arc  open  to  the  westerly- winds  and 
the  swell  of  the  sea,  except  Milford  Haven  (44°  30'  S.  hit.), 
which  is  said  to  be  very  fine;  but  we  hate  no  account 
of  it. 

The  south-western  extremity  of  Tavai  Poenammoo  is 
hounded  by  elevated  chalky  cliffs  which  are  intersected 
by  numerous  narrow  arms  of  the  sea.  These  inlets  afford 
safe  anchorage  to  shipping  from  ever)1  wind.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  port*  tie  called  Dusky  Bay,  Preservation 
Harbour,  and  Chalky  Bay. 

The  most  southern  part  of  Tavai  Poenammoo  is  the 
widest  j»art,  and  in  some  maps  and  charts  an  extensive  bay 
is  laid  down  extending  about  20  miles  inland,  and  it 
it  is  said  to  be  surrounded  by  an  extensive  level  tract, 
which  runs  above  a hundred  miles  inland,  and  is  covered 
with  the  finest  forests.  But  the  accuracy  of  this  account 
has  been  doubted  on  good  grounds.  It  is  however  cer- 
tain that  no  high  mountains  are  observed  from  the  sea, 
and  that  a great  part  of  it  is  wooded.  This  compara- 
tively level  tract,  which  is  moderately  elevated  above 
the  sea,  continues  eastward  to  Port  Otako.  It  has 
not  been  ascertained  if  natives  arc  met  with  on  this 
tract. 

There  is  a native  tribe  at  Port  Otako  (near  41T  S.  lat.), 
which  thirty  years  ago  inhabited  the  shores  of  Cook  sStrail, 
but  an  unsuccessful  war  with  a neighbouring  tribe  com- 
pelled them  to  abandon  their  native  countiy,  and  they 
settled  at  Port  Otako.  This  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  running 
in  a west-south-west  direction  about  nine  miles : it  is  well 
sheltered  by  highlands.  The  entrance  has  a bar  across, 
with  three  fathoms  and  a half  of  water.  Within  the  har- 
bour it  deepens  to  nine  falhoms.  A moderate-sized  river 
falls  into  the  most  western  corner  of  the  bay  ; and  in  the 
low  country  on  its  banks  the  natives  have  their  planta- 
tions. Their  number  does  not  exceed  1200. 

North  of  Port  Otako  high  land  and  a bold  coast  extends 
to  Banks  Peninsula.  The  country  has  not  been  visited, 
but  according  to  the  natives  there  is  a large  lake  inland  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  near  which  talc  abounds, 
which  was  formerly  used  by  all  the  tribes  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  of  their  weapons.  This  lake  is  called  Tawai 
Poenammoo,  or  the  Water  of  the  Greco  Talc,  and  from  it 
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the  whole  island  has  derived  its  name.  No  high  moun- 
tains appear  from  the  sea  in  these  parts. 

Hanks  Peninsula  was  considered  by  Cook  as  an  island, 
but  some  years  since  it  was  discovered  that  it  is  joined  to 
the  main  by  a low  neck  of  land.  It  has  an  oval  form,  and 
is  nearly  70  miles  in  circumference.  The  surface  is  very 
irregular  and  hilly,  and  some  ofthe  hills  are  visible  at  sea 
from  a distance  of  40  miles.  The  higher  parts  are  barren, 
but  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are  well  wooded  and  the 
soil  is  favourable  to  vegetation.  It  possesses  two  harbours. 
The  most  capacious,  called  Akaroa,  is  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula;  it  has  sufficient  depth  for  large 
vessels,  is  easy  of  access,  and  well  sheltered.  On  the 
northern  shores  of  the  peninsula  is  the  harbour  of  Toko- 
labo,  which  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Akaroa.  Pegasus 
liay,  extending  between  the  peninsula  and  the  mainland, 
is  shallow  and  not  safe.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bay  is  in  general  level,  and  rises  gradually  from  the  shore. 
In  these  parts  there  are  a few  natives. 

Some  distance  north  of  Banks  Peninsula  the  mountains 
in  the  interior  of  the  island  become  visible  at  sea,  and 
north  of  Lookers-on-Bay  they  come  very  near  to  the 
sea,  until  they  terminate  at  Cape  Campbell.  It  is  the 
Kai-Kourn  range,  which  rises  in  some  places  above  the 
snow-line.  The  shores  of  this  tract  are  very  high  and 
rocky,  and  generally  there  is  no  beach  between  the  high 
cron nds  and  the  sea.  At  a few  places  inlets  occur,  but 
they  are  open,  and  not  well  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
south-east  winds.  The  best  harbour  is  in  Lookers-on-Bay, 
a small  eestujuy,  into  which  two  rivers  fall,  which  are  navi- 
gable some  miles  from  their  mouth.  The  land  round  the 
harbour  rises  gently  from  the  sea.  There  are  a few  na- 
tives. 

Opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  Tavai  Poenamnioo 
lies  Stewart's  Island.  The  strait  which  separates  it  from  the 
mainland  was  discovered  in  1816  by  Stewart,  a captain  of 
a sealing  vessel,  and  called  Foveaux  Strait.  This  strait  is 
about  40  miles  long  and  12  wide  on  an  average.  It  is  very 
dangerous  on  account  of  numerous  rocks  which  are  dis- 
persed over  it,  especially  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
strait.  Stewart's  Island  has  nearly  the  form  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  and  measures  in  its  greatest  length  and  width 
about  40  miles.  The  coast  is  generally  rocky  and  high. 
Along  the  western  coast  it  has  only  anchorage  under  the 
lee  of  some  small  islands,  but  on  the  northern  shores  there 
are  some  small  bays  which  afford  good  anchorage.  The 
south-eastern  shore  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the 
globe,  called  Pegasus  or  Southern  Port.  At  iU  entrance 
arc  two  islands,  which  divide  it  into  three  channels,  and 
each  of  them  is  deep  enough  to  admit  large  vessels.  The 
island  is  rather  mountainous  than  hilly,  and  is  almost 
covered  with  forests,  which  contain  abundance  of  ship- 
timber.  Between  the  hills  there  are  many  fine  valleys  and 
some  plains  of  moderate  extent,  whose  soil  is  stated  to  be 
good  and  fit  for  cultivation.  The  harbours  were  once  the 
resort  of  many  scaling  vessels,  and  at  that  period  there  was 
a small  European  settlement,  where  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  were  cultivated  with  success ; but  since  this 
branch  of  industry  has  been  abandoned,  the  settlers  have 
left  the  island  and  returned  to  Sydney.  Some  small  vessels 
have  been  built  in  Port  Pegasus. 

(Cook's  Three  Voyages;  Nicholas’s  Voyage  to  New 
Zealand ; Cruise's  Journal  of  a Ten  Months'  Resilience  in 
New  Zealand ; Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches ; Polack's 
New  Zealand , being  a narrative  of  travels  and  adventures, 
&c. ; Dieffenbach’s  Tr ax  els  in  New  Zealand ; Wood's 
Twelve  Months  in  Wellington,  Port  Nicholson ; Hay's 
* Notices  on  New  Zealand,'  in  London  Geographical  Jour- 
rod,  vol.  ii. ; and  John  Arrowsmith's  Map  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Zealand,  1843.) 

ZEBRA.  [Horse,  p.  314.] 

Z BC  HARP  AH,  or  ZACHARPAS  (,m3|;  LXX.,  7m- 

X<ipi<ic)i  the  son  of  Bercchiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  was  one  of 
the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Ilaggai,  and  prophesied  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
minding of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  first  prophecy 
is  dated  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius 
(Hystaspes).  just  two  months  later  than  the  first  prophecy 
of  Ilaggai  (n.c.  520-519;  chap,  i.,  vcr.  1).  He  is  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  Haggai  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  (v.  1 ; 
vi.  14).  where,  according  to  a common  Hebrew  usage,  he 
is  called  the  soil  of  Iddo,  We  learn  from  tlie  above  pas 


sages  in  Ezra,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  which 
had  been  suspended  for  two  years  through  the  opposition 
of  the  Syrians,  was  resumed  in  the  second  year  of  Darius, 
in  consequence  of  the  exhortations  of  the  prophets  Ilaggai 
and  Zechariah ; a decree  was  obtained  from  Darius  to  for- 
ward the  work ; * And  the  elders  of  the  Jews  budded,  and 
they  prospered  through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the 
! prophet  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo.'  Of  Zechari&h's 
personal  history  nothing  more  is  known,  except  that  lie 
was  a young  man  when  he  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office,  and  this  circumstance  confirms  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  book  itself,  to  show  that  his  ministry  extended  over 
a considerable  space  of  time.  The  idea  that  lie  was  the 
martyr  mentioned  in  Matthew  xxiii.  33,  seems  quite  un- 
founded. The  person  there  meant  is  evidently  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  whose  martyrdom,  under  the  circum- 
stances referred  to  in  the  passage  of  Matthew,  is  related  in 
2 Chronicles,  xxiv.  20,  21,  though  in  Matthew  he  is  called 
the  son  of  Barachias,  probably  by  the  error  of  a tran- 
scriber, who  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 
prophet  Zechariah. 

The  Book  of  Zechariah  divides  itself  naturally  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  (chaps,  i.-viii.)  is  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple, 
by  exhortations  and  by  promises,  both  direct  and  symboli- 
cal. The  remainder  of  the  book  (chaps,  ix.-xiv.)  contains 
predictions  relating  to  the  whole  future  couree  of  time, 
and  more  especially  to  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire 
by  Alexander;  the  successful  revolt  of  the  Jews  under 
tne  Maccabees  from  the  Greek  kings  of  8vria  (chap, 
ix,  x.)  ; the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (chap,  xi,);  and  the  conversion  and 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies 
in  the  last  days  (chaps,  xii.-xiv.).  It  is  agreed  by  almost 
all  commentators  that  much  of  the  latter  part  of  this  pro- 
phecy is  still  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  genuineness  ofthe  second  part  (chaps,  ix.-xiv.)  ofthe 
Book  of  Zechariah  has  been  questioned,  but  upon  grounds 
so  slight,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  those  who  desire  to 
investigate  the  subject  to  the  works  mentioned  below.  The 
only  argument  worth  noticing  is  drawn  from  a diversity  of 
style,  which  can  easily  be  explained  by  the  different  periods 
of  life  at  which  the  prophet  wrote  the  two  portions  of  his 
book.  Tile  genuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  the 
book  arc  otherwise  undisputed. 

Bishop  Lowth  remarks  on  the  style  of  Zechariah,  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  prophecy  is  prosaic  : ‘ Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  prophecy  there  are  some  poetical  pas- 
sages, and  those  highly  ornamented ; they  are  also  per- 
spicuous, considering  that  they  are  the  production  of  the 
most  obscure  of  all  the  prophetic  writers.’  The  obscurity  of 
Zechariah  is  found  chiefly  in  the  images  contained  in  the 
early  part  of  his  prophecy,  which  are  drawn  from  familiar 
objects,  described  so  generally  as  to  leave  much  for  the 
reader’s  imagination  to  supply,  and  accompanied  only  by 
slight  hints  for  their  explanation,  and  sometimes  left  alto- 
gether unexplained.  A list  of  commentators  on  Zechariah 
is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Horne's 
‘Introduction.’ 

(E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet  us  Testamentum , 
Proapm.  in  Zech. ; Tile  4 Introductions'  of  Eichhorn,  Jahn, 
De  Wette,  and  Home.) 

Z EDO  ARY.  [Curcuma  ; Zingihkuaokaj.] 

ZEEMAN,  KEMI'G1US,&  clever  Dutch  marine  painter, 
bom,  according  to  Pilkington  (ed.  1829;,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1612.  His  real  name  was  Remigius  Noonis,  but  be  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Zeeman,  says  Heineken,  from  his 
painting  pictures  of  marine  subjects ; he  was  however  ori- 
ginally a common  sailor  by  profession,  and  he  acquired 
this  name  probably  as  much  from  that  circumstance  as  his 
style  of  painting.  He  lived  some  years  in  Berlin,  where, 
in  the  royal  palaces,  there  are  many  of  his  works ; there 
are  some  in  this  country,  but  they  are  not  common.  There 
are  likewise  several  etchings  by  him  of  marine  subjects 
and  shipping.  He  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century'. 

(Heineken,  Nachrichtcn  von  Kiinstlem  und  K.tu s i 
sac  hen.') 

ZEGERS,  or  SEGERS,  HERCULES,  a clever  Dutch 
landscape-painter  and  etcher,  of  Amsterdam,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  remarkable  for  Ins  want  of  success.  He 
was  a painter  of  great  ability  and  great  imagination;  some 
of  his  landscapes  exhibit  a surprising  extent  of  couutry. 
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and  are  set  off  by  judiciously  chosen  groups  of  trees  and 
well-diversified  foregrounds.  He  was  however  very  un- 
successful in  disposing  of  his  pictures,  and  he  tried  his 
fortune  in  etching,  but  in  this  branch,  though  equally 
clever,  he  was  equally  unfortunate.  He  at  bust  tried  his 
utmost  upon  a large  plate,  but  when  he  took  it  to  a pub- 
lisher for  sale,  the  man  offered  him  merely  the  value  of 
the  copper  for  it.  This  so  incensed  Zegers,  that,  having 
told  tne  print scUw  that  the  day  would  come  when  each 
print  from  it  would  be  worth  more  than  he  had  offered  for 
the  plate,  he  had  a few  impressions  taken  from  it,  and  then 
destroyed  it.  His  prophecy  came  true,  for  even  in  Hou- 
brnken’s  time  a print  from  that  plate  sold  for  sixteen 
ducats.  Zegepi  broken-hearted  at  his  bad  fortune,  took 
to  drinking,  and,  in  returning  home  one  night  intoxicated, 
he  fell,  and  died  in  consequence  of  tin*  fittf.  Houhrakcn, 
who  quotes  8.  van  Hoogstraten  m his  account  of  Zcgers, 
states  that  he  cannot  give  either  the  year  of  his  birth  or 
death;  in  Pilkington’s  ‘Dictionary’  however  fed*  1829) 
the  dates  1629  and  1673  respectively  are  given.  Zegers 
invented  a method  of  printing  landscapes  in  colours,  upon 
calico,  but  his  invention  was  not  taken  up  by  any  one. 

(Houhrakcn,  Oruote  SchouOurg.  tfc.) 

ZRGZF.G.  [ftonu.vy.l 

ZEITOUNI  GULF,  the  antient  Maliacus  Sinus  (afXtroc 
MijXur'c  or  Mrt\«nV,,  is  an  aim  or  the  sea  comprised  be- 
tween the  shores  of  Thessaly  and  l’hocis.  It  is  nine  npilcs 
long  and  from  three  to  four  broad,  points  Andcras  and 
Echinos  being  considered  the  entrance-  Doth  shores  are 
very  lyw,  anq  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  the  yoast  is  so  cut  j 
up  by  swamps  and  marshy  Islands  as  to  lie  quite  un.de- 
finabfc : the  land  appears  to  be  fast  gaining  on  the  aea.  [ 
On  the  northern  shore  of  thy  gulf  are  the  villages  «f  A,yia 
Marina.  Stilida,  the  monastery  of  A)‘l>  Giuanni,  and 
Echinos.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  largest,  and  may  contain 
lrotii  $H)0  to  60p  inhabitants ; the  latter,  which  is  little  in- 
ferior, has  considerable  Hellenic  remains ; a large  portion 
of  the  northern  wall  is  still  perfect.  A squaiy  high  Ve- 
netian tower  stands  near  the  village,  and  appears  to  have* 
been  a military  post.  It  still  retains  its  antient  name. 
The  southern  shore,  although  without  habitations,  has  its 
recommendation  in  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Mount 
CEta,  and  the  historical,  rations  connected  with  the 
name  of  Thermopylae,  and  the  river  Sperchius,  nyw  railed 
the  Hellnda,  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  new  king- 
Hmp  of  (•  recce. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  hereabout*  must  have 
undergone  a considerable  change  since  the  days  of  l«eoni- 
das.  [Leqmdas.]  Thermopyla*  np  longer  exists  as  a pass 
aud  were  it  not  for  the  hot  springs,  it  could  not  be  identi- 
fied with  the  antient  place.  (Herod-,  vii.  1 98,  &c.)  Between 
them  and  the  Sperchius  Ls  a mile  of  flat  arable  laud,  and  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  southern  shores  of  Ule  gulf  there  arc 
about  three  miles  ofthc  same  open  country,  though  towards 
the  sea  it  becomes  very  marshy.  The  Sperchius  now  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  gulf  by  one  opening  about  three 
mill  s from  its  brail,  and  is  very  shallow  at  the  mouth, 
which  is  much  obstructed  by  mud-banks,  with  only  leu  to 
twelve  inches  of  water  oyer  them,  but  within  the  bar  are 
iwelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  water;  the  stream  within  its  banks 
runs  about  a mile  an  hour.  Due  north  of  thy  hot  springs 
is  the  only  place  where  the  river  is  lbrdablc.  About  three 
miles  higher  up  (to  the  westward  1 there  is  a good  stone 
bridge,  at  the  northern  end  of  which,  is  a Turkish  guard, 
and  at  the  southern  a Greek  guard. 

The  springs  of  Thennopyla*  gush  out  of  the  rock  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  CF.‘n,  and  are  received  into  a Targe  stone 
basin,  where  they  present  the  appearance  of  ink.  Over- 
flowing this  basin,  they  disperse  themselves  over  a consi- 
derable space,  running  down  towards,  but  dissipated  and 
alworbed  previous  to  reaching,  the  Sperchius,  which  space 
is  rendered  very  conspicuous  by  the  aridity  and  whiteness 
occasioned  by  the  water.  They  appear  to  be  straggly 
chalybeate,  and  to  contain  a gryal  quantity  of  sulphur; 
the  odour  which  they  emit  is  highly  offensive.  They  form 
small  fibrous  crystals  about  the  rushes  and  about  small 
pieces  of  wood  lying  in  their  track,  which  indicates  limy 
in  suspension^  The  chain  of  (Eta  is  of  limestone. 

A little  east  of  the  springs  is  a remarkable  hillock,  and 
near  to  its  base  the  indications  of  the  deposited  soil  arc 
plainly  discernible,  having  nil  the  appearance  of  a sea-  ( 
beach.  Tills  is  in  all  probability  the  spot  where  the  rvm-  j 
nant  of  the  Spartan  bond  made  their  last  stand  against  the  ( 


Persians  under  Xerxes.  To  the  westward  of  the  springs  is 
a most  magnificent  ravine  with  cliffs  overhanging  on  each 
side  to  the  height  of  MX)  feet,  and  through  it  trickles  a 
small  stream,  which,  in  winter,  appears  by  the  expanded 
watercourse  to  be  a furious  torrent,  ami  seems  to  be  the 
Asopus  of  the  Greek  writers.  Crossing  this,  the  path 
begins  to  be  steep  and  difficult,  till  it  arrives  at  some 
antient  ruins  (probably  Heraclcai  on  one  of  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  mountain,  about  1300  feet  at>ove  the  sea;  this 
is  the  first  Grivk  post.  The  rood  across  Ihe  mountain  is 
now  frequently  traversed,  as  the  Greeks  keep  a large  force 
on  Mount  (Eta.  which  is  obliged  to  descend  into  the  plains 
in  winter  on  account  of  the  cold.  The  path  is  however  of 
such  a nature  tliat  no  horses  hut  those  of  the  country, 
which  are  accustomed  to  such  roads,  could  travel  it. 

The  villages  of  Echinos  and  Ayia  Marina  afford  small 
supplies  of  poultry,  eggs,  and  bread,  with  a few  vegetables, 
aud  occasionally  sheep  may  be  had. 

The  deepest,  water  in  the  pdf  is  fifteen  fathoms:  the 
bottom  regular,  and  of  a stiff  blue  mud.  There  is  about 
two  feet  rise  and  fall  of  water,  which  appears  however  not 
to  he  a regular  tide,  but  to  depend  on  the  strength  and 
duration  of  land  and  sea  breezes.  But  Herodotus  says  that 
it  takes  place  daily  (vh.  198;. 

( ( frigwaf  Com  m u»  tea ! ion . ) 

ZEITZ  is  the  chief  town  of  a circle,  in  the  government 
of  Merseburg,  and  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  It  is 
situated  in  a pleasant  and  fertile  country,  on  the  right  bank 
ofthc  White  Elster,  over  which  there' is  a stone  bridge. 
It  Is  built  on  the  side  of  a high  hill,  and  accordingly 
most  of  the  streets  are  rather  steep.  It  is  surrounded  with 
a wall  in  which  there  arc  six  gates,  and  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  the  lower  town.  Having  been  formerly  the  seat 
of  several  public  offices,  it  has  several  good  buildings, 
among  which  are  a beautiful  castle  called  the  Moritzburg, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Saxe-Zeitz,  four 
churches,  and  a Ivccum,  which  has  a good  library  of 
12.000  volumes,  and  many  MSS.  The  public  institutions 
{-Olid  schools  are  numerous ; among  them  are,  two  girls' 

1 iyPftlnj_"n  orphan  asylum  with  a school  of  industry,  an 
evcningkWth  -Sunday  school,  in  which  the  children  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactories  receive  instruction  gratui- 
tously from  five  to  eight  in  the  evening,  a school  lor  the 
poor,  g house  of  correction*  two  hospitals, a lunatic  asylum, 
and  several  public  offices.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
7700,  who  manufacture  cnlicos^woollen  cloth,  leather,  and 
starch.  There  are  also  many  calico-printing  offices, 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  potteries : and  trie  manufactures 
of  white  cotton  goods,  of  gloves,  ahttsilk  ribbons  are  very 
flourishing.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  derive  considerable 
profit  from  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens. 
Near  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  EUter,  there  is  a fine 
park. 

The  antient  bishopric  of  Zeitz  was  formed  in  968  by 
Otho  I.,  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Wends  to 
Christianity.  In  1329  the  bishop  and  his  ''clergy  re- 
moved to  Naumburg  as  a more  agreeable  ‘place  of 
residence,  ami  the  m-bopric  was  then  called^  Naum- 
burg-Zcitz.  On  the  dentil  of  Julius  Pflitg,  ibe  last 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  in  1564,  the  administration  of 
tiie  bishopric  was  given  to  the  electoral  hcnjs'c  of 
Saxony.  Previous  to  this,  the  electorate  of  Saxony \had 
maintained  it*  supremacy  and  right  of  patron oge  over  'the 
bishopries  in  its  territory.  The  elector  John  GeorgtK  1. 
bequeathed  by  his  will  (in  1652  • Ihc  bishopric  of  Xatixn- 
burg-Zcitz  and  several  other  districts  to  his  youngest  sbn 
Moritz  ( Maurice).  He  was  thy  founder  of  the  collnteial 
Hue  of  Snxe-Zcitz.  which  became  extinct  on  the  death  t)f 
his  sons  in  1718.  By  an  agreement  hade  in  1726.  the 
temporal  government  was  assigned  to  the  electoral  house 
of  Saxony,  and  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  board  of  thf 
Saxon  privy  council.  This  constitution  remained  till  1813, 
when  the  bishopric  of  Naumburg-Zeitz,  with  tfie  exception 
of  a tract  of  20  square  miles,  was  allotted  to  Prussia. 

(Brockhaus,  C11')  tie  nations  Lexicon;  J.  C.  Muller,  ('r<>- 
grnfihiiieti-ttfaiiiti.se/t-lopQgrap/inicftes  II' arte  rime  h ./<?*• 
Preussitichen  S!  antes : F.  \V.  Ileidemann,  Tojtugraph isrh- 
statist  inches  /Carter back  tier  Prcuxsischen  Afomircnie.)  t 

ZELAYA.  [Mkxican  States.] 

ZELLK,  ZELL,  or  CELLE,  is  a town  in  the  principality 
of  Liineburg  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  situated  in 
;*«•  37'  N.  lat-  and  10°  4' E.  long.,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Fuhse  with  the  navigable  Allar.  over  both  which 
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rivers  lliere  are  bridges,  in  a low  sandy  country.  It  is 
lolerablv  well  buill.aml  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  There  an;  six 
churches  in  the  town,  and  the  public  institutions  are  very 
numerous— the  principal  are  an  agricultural  society,  a 
medical  institution,  a surgical  school  with  an  anatomical 
theatre,  ft  lying-in  hospital,  a government  stud  with  100 
stullions,  a workhouse,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  a 
large  house  of  correction,  a Bible  Society,  and  a gym- 
nasium. There  are  manufactures  of  hats,  linen,  woollen, 
tobacco,  and  gold  and  silver  articles.  The  town  has  a 
considerable  trade,  and  with  the  suburbs,  which  are  ex- 
tensive, contains,  including  the  garrison,  about  11,000 
inhabitants  chiefly  Lutherans.  Zelle  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  a duchy  belonging  to  a branch  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  wluch  becoming  extinct  in  170.1,  the  possession 
devolved  on  tlie  elector.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town 
there  is  a palace  with  a very  handsome  chapel,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  unfortunate  Caroline  Matilda, 
Queen  of  Denmark,  sister  of  George  -111.,  from  1772  till  her 
death  in  1771.  A small  monument  erected  to  her  memory 
is  in  the  French  garden. 

(Stein : Cannabich  ; Brockhaus.) 

ZELUTTI,  BATTISTA,  a distinguished  Italian  painter, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  native  paiutci*  of  Verona,  w here 
he  was  horn  in  1532.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Auto  mo 
Badile.  hut  he  is  said  by  Vasari  to  have  studied  also  some 
time  with  Tilian.  Zelotti  was  the  rival  of  Paul  Veronese, 
at  V erona,  and  he  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  frescoes ; he 
surpassed  him  as  a practical  fresco- painter,  and  he  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  have  been  superior  to  Paul,  both  in 
warmth  of  colouring  and  in  correctness  of  design,  hut  he 
was  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  of  his  heads,  and  in  the 
general  grace  and  variety  of  lus  compositions.  The  in- 
vention of  Zelotti  was  fertile,  and  hit  compositions  full  of 
power,  but  his  reputation  was  always  below  his  merits, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being’  chiefly  employed  in 
fresco  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  or  at  the  villas  of 
noblemen,  whence  his  w orks  were  less  seen  and  less  known 
than  they  deserved  to  be.  One  of  his  greatest  works  is  at 
C'ataio,  formerly  the  villa  of  the  Marquis  Obizzi,  now 
of  the  duke  of  Modena,  where,  about  1570,  Zelotti  painted 
a series  of  frescoes  illustrating  the  services  of  the  Obiauei 
family.  He  painted  also  some  excellent  works  in  the 
cathedral  of  Vicenza,  which  have  been  mistaken  by  many 
for  works  of  Paul  Veronese.  Zelotti  died  about  1502, 
alter  a life  of  much  labour  for  others,  but  little  profit  to 
himself. 

(Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pitiori,  &c.}  Ridolfi,  Le  Maraviglie 
delT  Arte,  $C. ; Dal  Pozzo,  Vite  cjV  PiUori , if-c.  Vcroucsi  ; 
Zauetti : Lanai, 

ZELTER,  CAUL-FRIEDR1CH,  by  profession  an  archi- 
tect. or,  ns  he  modestly  designated  him&flf,  a master- 
builder — though  somewhat  late  in  life  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  music — was  bom  at  Berlin,  in  1758.  His  edu- 
cation was  libera),  for  he  was  instructed  not  only  in  what 
was  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term  useful,  but.  also  in 
the  elegant  ails.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  articled 
to  his  lather,  a Saxon,  and  a builder.  After  a long  illness 
from  which  he  suffered  in  his  eighteenth  year,  an  extra- 
ordinary passion  for  music  suddenly  sprung  up  in  him  ; 
hut  us  his  lime  was  almost  wholly  occupied  in  his  profes- 
sional pursuits,  he  could  indulge  only  in  an  evening  in  his 
favourite  study.  In  I7H3,  having  completed  his  jiroba- 
t binary  architectural  drawing,  he  was  admitted  as  a master- 
builder,  by  which  more  is  meant  in  Germany  than  in 
England.  And  now  for  the  first  time  he  received  instruc-  . 
lions  in  count erpoint,  tiom  Easch,  to  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges himself  indebted  for  whatever  merit  his  compositions  | 
possess.  He  also  diligently  attended  liis  master's  singing  : 
academy,  a government  establishment,  and  became  one 
of  its  active  members,  whereof.  In  1707,  Fuseli  having  * 
become  aged  and  infirm,  he  took  the  management.  In  j 
1809  Zelter  was  appointed,  by  the  king,  professor  of 
music  to  the  University  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  Berlin. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  same  year  too,  a new  society 
was  formed  at  Berlin,  under  the  Title  of  Die  hedertafe f 
(the  Vocal  Club,,  and  Zelter  was  named  the  president. 
This  was,  in  fact,  a revival,  in  a much  improved  form, 
of  the  guild  of  the  old  German  Stir  i at crSa nger,  and  is 
now  an  establish uient  of  even  national  importance. 

Zelter  died  in  1H32.  His  compositions  arc  spoken  of 
in  high  terms  by  German  writer*,  though,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  one,  a movement  of  which  is  printed  in  \ol.  xi. 
, of  the  Harmon  icon,  they  liave  not  yet  reached  this  country. 
Judging  however  from  this  specimen,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  praise  bestowed  on  them  was  not  dictated  by  any 
! partial  feeling,  or  otherwise  improperly  bestowed.  But 
I white  his  musical  works  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  con- 
, fined  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  his  name  is  become 
familiar  to  all  who  take  much  interest  in  German  literature. 
His  correspondence  with  Giitlie,  published  a few  years 
ago,  exhibits  him  as  a philosophical,  acute  musical  critic  ; 
as  a man  of  general  knowledge,  of  strong  mind,  and  refined 
taste  : and  the  friendship  of  the  great  poet  with  whom  he 
was  in  such  constant  communication,  which  is  so  clearly 
evinced  in  Gothe's  letters,  is  in  itself  a guarantee  of  the 
intellectual  merits  of  him  who  enjoyed  the  intimacy  utid 
confidence  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  tlie 
present  age. 

(Jlarmonicon.  xi. ; Suppl.  to  Must.  Library,  iii.) 

ZF.MBLA,  NOVA.  [Nova  Zbmula.] 

ZEMINDAR,  a Persian  word  which  signifies  literally 
a landholder.  Tlie  word  was  introduced  into  Hindustan 
by  the  Mohammedans,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  office  to 
which  it  is  applied  was  previously  in  existence  ns  a part 
of  the  system  of  village  organization  which  extends  thnmgli- 
out  the  whole  of  Hindustan.  A village  in  Hindustan  is 
not  simply  a collection  of  houses  smaller  than  that  of  a 
I town  ; it  is  a tract  of  country  comprising  hundreds  ( some  - 
times thousands)  of  acres  of  arable  and  waste  land*  the 
inhabitants  of  which  form  a sort  of  corporation,  with  seve- 
ral officers,  each  of  whom  has  his  distinct  duties.  The 
head  man  of  this  village  corporation  is  the  pot  ail,  who  has 
at  his  command  the  village  police.  A number  of  villages 
j form  a district,  which  is  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the 
i number  and  extent  of  the  villages : the  head  man  of  such 
1 a district  is.  in  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan,  called  a ze- 
i mindur,  and  the  district  itself  a zeminduri.  The  chief 
business  of  the  zemindar  is  to  collect  the  revenues  of  his 
district  for  the  government,  and,  that  he  may  do  this  effec- 
tually. the  police  of  the  district  is  under  his  control,  and 
lie  holds  a police-court.  As  head  of  the  district,  a portion 
of  land  (nan-kar)  is  assigned  to  him  as  subsistence-allow- 
ance, which  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  district : 
as  collector  of  revenue,  he  has  a per-cent  age  upon  tlie 
amount  collected.  Like  most  things  among  the  Hindus, 
both  the  subsistence-land  and  the  office  became  hereditary. 
From  the  office  however  the  zemindar  was  occasionally 
| removed  by  the  government,  but  he  still  retained  his  land. 

! As  the  zemindar  maintained  a civil  force  not  only  for  the 
i collection  of  revenue,  but  for  the  protection  of  properly 
t and  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  his  power,  when  the 
district  was  large,  was  necessarily  great ; and  in  disturbed 
: times  he  oeva*ionally  maintained  troops  and  exercised 
authority  little  leas  than  regal.  Thus,  though  he  was  not 
officially  invested  either  with  military  or  judicial  powers, 
he  frequently  exercised  both.  The  custom  of  sub-renting 
the  zemindaries  had  become  common  under  the  Moham- 
medan government  previous  to  British  interference  with  it. 
The  zemindars  transferred  to  their  farmers  their  almost  un- 
restricted powers  of  collection,  and  much  oppression  was 
exercised,  the  farmers  frequently  either  disregarding  the 
engagements  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  [Ryots],  or  increasing  the  rent  winch 
by  established  usage  they  were  bound  to  pay. 

This  account  of  the  zemindars  applies  to  such  of  the 
states  of  Hindustan  as  are  still  independent  of  the  British 
government ; but  in  the  zemindaries  which  had  fallen  into 
the  possession  of  the  East.  India  Company,  a change  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  was  made  under  Warren  I lust- 
ing*, in  1772,  when  the  zemindaries  were  let  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  a term  of  years,  the  zemindar  in  possession 
however  being  preferred  when  he  offered  terms  which 
were  deemed  reasonable.  In  most  instances  more  was 
offered  than  coukl  be  collected,  ami  the  system  pioved  to 
be  ruinous  to  the  zemindars  and  disadvantageous  to  the 
Company. 

At  length  a permanent  settlement  was  made  with  the 
zemindars,  during  the  government  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  in 
1781,  but  was  not  completely  carried  out  till  1793,  forming, 
as  it  did,  a part  of  the  great  financial  and  judicial  reforms 
introduced  by  him.  The  amount  lo  be  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment wa»  settled  at  a fixed  rate,  in  the  find  instance  for  a 
term  of  ten  years,  but  this  was  to  be  rendered  permanent 
if  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  in  England.  Tlie  zemiu 
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Bars  were  recognised  as  proprietors  of  the  soil,  ami  thus 
have  become  in  fact,  under  the  British  government,  what 
they  had  not  been  before,  nor  are  yet,  under  the  native 
governments,  lauded  proprietors  of  the  zemindari.  The 
zemindar  may  dispose  of  the  lands  as  he  thinks  fit,  and 
the  government  does  not  interfere,  so  long  as  the  tax  is 
paid.  The  great  zemindars  generally  underlet  their  ter- 
ritories, and  live  in  the  cities  in  splendid  mansions;  while 
the  smaller  zemindars,  as  well  as  the  fanners  of  the  great 
zemindaries,  live  in  the  country-towns,  generally  in 
dingy  brick  buildings,  which  look  like  deserted  English 
manor-houses.  When  they  go  abroad  however,  on  occa- 
sions of  state,  they  exhibit,  in  their  trains  of  servants  and 
splendid  trappings,  the  signs  of  great  wealth.  The  land 
is  divided  by  them  into  a number  of  small  holdings,  and 
the  cultivators  are  often  rack-rented  very  high. 

(Mill’s  History  of  British  India,  by  Wilson  ; Malcolm’s 
Central  India;  Jones,  On  Rent;  flebcr's  Journal  of  a 
Journey  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India  in  1824-5.) 

ZEMLIN.  [Skmun.] 

ZEMNl,  a name  for  the  Blind  Rat-mole  {Mas  typhlus, 
Pall.).  (MrniD.K,  p.  510.] 

ZEN  AIDA,  the  name  given  by  the  Prince  of  Canino 
and  Musignano  to  a genus  of  Coi.umhio.b,  placed  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Gray  in  the  subfamily  Gourinee. 

Example,  Zenaida  amabdis,  Bonap.,  Am.  Orn.,  pi.  17, 
f.  2. 

ZEND  'or,  as  transcribed  in  Sanscrit,  janda)  seems  to 
be  the  antient  Parsee  word  for  * book,’  and  to  have  been 
specially  applied  to  the  volume  of  Zoroaster's  sacred 
writings  in  the  same  way  as  we  use  the  word  Bible. 
(Burnout  Comm.,  p.  16.)  It  was  first  applied  bv  Anquetil 
to  the  language  in  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Parsees  are 
written,  and  in  this  sense  it  has  been  generally  adopted 
throughout  Europe. 

The  Zend  language  belongs  to  the  Median  branch  of  the 
Tmlo-Germanic  family  of  languages.  The  radicals  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  classified  in  the  following  manner  by 
Ilurnouf.  (Comm.,  p.  28.) 

1.  Zend  radicals  which  almost  exclusively  belong  to  the 
language  of  the  Vedas,  or  the  most  antient  dialect  of 
'Sanscrit,  which  are  very  scarce  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
ibut  -of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages. 

2.  Zend  radicals  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  classical 
■Swnscrit,  but  which  are  supposed  to  have  once  belonged  to 
that  language  from  their  Deing  preserved  in  the  DhStu- 
Pfifis,  or  grammatical  lists  of  verbal  roots : this  numerous 
/das*  is  scarce  in  the  antient  languages  of  Europe. 

3.  Zend  radicals  which  belong  to  all  the  periods  of 
Sanscrit  literature,  and  are  common  to  the  Greek,  I.atin, 
Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic  languages  ; this  class  is  by 
far  more  numerous  than  the  others,  and  seems  to  form  the 
general  stock  of  all  the  above-named  languages. 

4.  Zend  radicals  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  known 
radical  in  the  Indo-Gennanic  languages,  but  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  modem  Persian. 

The  first  of  these  classes  of  Zend  radicals  establishes  at 
once  the  high  antiquity  of  the  language  in  which  Zoroaster 
■wrote  his  books.  There  are  however,  even  now,  men  of 
■great  authority  in  Oriental  literature  who  think  that  the 
whole  of  the  language  is  an  invention  of  Parsee  priests, 
and  that  it  never  had  an  historical  existence.  Sir  William 
..Tones  was  inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion,  more  from  the 
little  trust  he  placed  in  Anquetil  du  Perron  than  from  a 
due  and  mature  consideration  of  the  question.  Alter  the 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  Zend  language  by  Bopp 
( Vergleichende  Grammatih ),  E.  Burnouf  (Commentnire 
sur  le  Vapna),  Rask  ( Ueber  das  Alter  und  die  Krhtheit  der 
Zendrprache ),  and  Bohlen  (De  Origin?  Li  figure  Zendicee ), 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  its  authenticity  and  an- 
tiquity. 

Yhe  characters  which  are  employed  in  writing  Zend 
seem  to  be  only  another  kind  of  Penlevi  letters.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Erskine  and  Rask,  authorities  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  overthrow  the  statements  of  Anquetil  and  Kopp, 
who  assign  to  the  Zend  alphabet  an  antiquity  far  beyond 
reasonable  limits.  The  characters  are  undoubtedly  of 
Semitic  origin,  and  cannot  be  anterior  to  the  Sassanidw. 
They  nrc  written  from  right  to  left.  The  Academy  of 
Berlin  have  a fount  of  Zend  types,  formed  on  the  charac- 
ters in  the  Yetulidad  Sade,  published  in  lithograph  by 
K.  Burnouf. 


ZEND-AVESTA,  or  the  * living  word,’  is  the  name  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees,  which  are  usually  attri- 
buted to  Zoroaster.  [Zoroaster.]  They  were  supposed 
to  contain  the  original  precepts  and  laws  framed  by 
Zoroaster,  and  consisted  of  twenty  sections,  entitled  nus'kat 
(» ‘ nosk,’  according  to  Anquetil),  of  which  we  possess  only 
the  twentieth,  which  has  been  partly  translated  by  An- 
uetil  du  Perron,  and  which  is  by  the  Parsees  called  the 
rendidad.  However,  even  this  work  cannot  safely  be  as- 
cribed to  Zoroaster;  it  may  contain  some  fragments  of  his 
doctrines,  hut  it  cannot  possibly  belong  to  a period  anterior 
to  the  Sassanida*.  It  is  distinctly  stated  (Malcolm,  vol.  i., 
j>.  500)  that  the  sacred  writings  of  Zoroaster  were  entirely 
lost  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  Alexander  and  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
Artaxerxes,  or  Ardeshir,  the  first  king  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty;  for  when  this  prince  restored  the  empire,  he 
could  only  collect  fragments  of  them  from  the  recitation 
of  priests : and  it  is  very  probably  to  this  collection  that 
we  owe  the  origin  of  the  Zend-Avesta  in  its  present  form. 
It  is  very  diffuse,  full  of  repetitions,  and  trivial  addresses 
toHoraiuzd,  the  Izeds,  Amshasp&nds,  and  other  spirits,  good 
or  evil. 

The  original  is  written  in  the  language  called  Zend. 
But  Du  Perron's  translation  was  made  from  the  Pehlevi, 
under  the  dictation  of  the  Moheds,  or  masters  who  instructed 
him,  and  is  far  from  being  correct ; the  numerous  faults  and 
inaccuracies  he  was  led  into  are  very  clearly  shown  by 
Engine  Bumouf’s  ‘Commentairc  sur  le  Yuoa,’  Paris, 
183.1.  The  Yacna,  a portion  of  the  Vendidad,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  original  Zend  by  the  same  learned  scholar. 

ZENI.  Nicolu  Zeno  and  Antonio  Zeno  were  two  bro- 
thers, the  published  accounts  of  whose  voyages  have  occa- 
sioned much  controversy.  They  were  Venetians.  The  word 
employed  to  designate  the  family  is  Zen.  or  Zena ; to  de- 
signate a single  individual  of  that  family,  Zeno  ; to  desig- 
nate two  or  more  individuals,  Zeni.  Hie  Zena  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  patrician  families  of  the  mainland  terri- 
tories of  Venice.  Its  first  distinguished  member,  Marin 
Zeno,  lived  about  the  year  1200.  The  posterity  of  An- 
tonio Zeno  survived  the  republic,  and  opened,  in  1818,  the 
family  archives  to  the  researches  of  Cardinal  Zurla.  But 
for  tne  most  part,  when  ‘the  Zeni’  are  spoken  of,  the  bro- 
thers Nicolu  and  Antonio  are  meant.  Their  adventures, 
and  the  controversies  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  shall 
therefore  be  first  disposed  of  in  the  present  article,  although 
others  of  the  name,  having  attained  to  some  notoriety,  must 
be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

Nicolo  Zeno  and  Antonio  Zeno  were  sons  of  Pietro  Zeno, 
stirnamed  Dragone,  and  brothers  of  Carlo  Zeno,  commander 
of  the  Venetian  fieet  against  the  Genoese  in  the  war  of 
Chioggia.  Their  mother’s  name  was  Agnes  Dandolo. 
The  dates  of  the  births  of  both  brothers  are  known  only 
from  conjecture.  Their  parents  married  in  1326,  and  hail 
in  all  ten  children.  Carlo  was  horn  about  1334,  of  whom 
it  is  known  that  his  mother  died  when  he  was  so  young  as 
scarcely  to  bo  able  to  remember  her.  This  necessarily 
places  the  births  of  Nicolb  and  Antonio  between  the  years 
1326  and  13-40. 

The  name  of  Nicolb  appears  frequently  in  the  annals  of 
Venice  from  1365  to  1388.  In  1365  he  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  election  of  the  doge  Marco  Cornaro  ; in  1367 
lie  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Marseille  by  the  senate 
of  Venice  to  convey  tne  pope  to  Rome  ; he  served  during 
the  war  of  Chioggia,  in  which  he  commanded  a galley,  in 
1376;  he  is  mentioned  as  having  been  considered  one  of 
the  richest  patricians  in  1381 ; in  1382  he  was  one  of  the 
electors  who  nominated  the  doge  Michelo  Morosini,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Ferrara ; towards  the  close  of  1388  he  was  sent,  along 
with  two  other  nobles,  to  receive  the  cession  of  Treviso 
from  the  lord  of  Padua.  After  this  his  name  disappears 
from  public  history : his  subsequent  career  is  only  known 
through  a small  work  published  by  one  of  his  descendants 
in  1558. 

According  to  this  work,  Nicolb  Zeno,  having  embarked 
on  board  a vessel  of  his  own  to  visit  England  and  Flanders, 
was  driven  out  of  his  course  bv  a storm,  ami  shipwrecked 
on  the  ‘ island  ’ of  Frisland.  Here  he  and  his  companions 
were  rescued  from  wreckers  by  a prince  of  the  name  of 
Zichmni,  into  whose  service  Zeno  entered  in  the  capacity 
of  pilot,  and  remained  with  him  one  or  two  years.  At  the 
close  of  that  period,  having  been  advanced  l>y  Zichmni  to 
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wealth  and  honours  for  services  in  war,  he  invited  his 
brother  Antonio  to  join  him,  which  he  did.  Nicol6  sur- 
vived his  brother's  arrival  four  years,  and  died  in  FrisJand. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  either  the  year 
in  which  he  quitted  Venice,  or  how  many  years  elapsed 
from  his  departure  to  his  being  joined  by  Antonio.  The 
year  1380,  tne  date  assigned  to  his  shipwreck  by  his  de- 
scendant, is  evidently  an  error,  for  in  November,  1388,  he 
was  still  in  Italy.  Most  probably  he  sailed  in  1389 ; two 
years  at  the  least  must  nave  elapsed  before  his  brother 
■oined  him  ; and  he  survived  that  event  four  years.  This 
orings  us  down  to  1395  as  the  year  of  his  death.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  dead  in  1398,  for  the  family  register, 
making  mention  of  his  son  Tomaso  in  that  year,  describes 
him  as  the  son  of  the  * quondam  Nicolo.’ 

Of  Antonio  Zeno's  history  previous  to  his  setting  out  to 
join  his  brother  in  Frisland,  nothing  appears  to  be  known, 
except  that  he  was  married  in  1384.  According  to  the 
conjectures  above  stated,  he  must  have  arrived  in  Frisland 
about  the  year  1391.  He  remained  there  fourteen  years 
in  the  service  of  Zichrani,  having  succeeded  at  his  bro- 
ther’s death  to  his  property  and  employments.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  (say  1405)  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  it  is 
probable  he  died  in  the  same  year ; for  the  passage  in  the 
family  annals  which  notices  tne  marriage  of  his  son  Dra- 
cone  in  1406,  speaks  of  him  as  ‘ quondam  Ser  Antonio.’ 

The  controversy  alluded  to  in  the  outset  of  this  article 
relates  to  the  countries  visited  by  the  Zeni,  and  whether 
their  voyages  extended  to  America.  In  attempting  to 
form  an  opinion  on  these  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  view  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  information  wc  have 
respecting  those  voyages ; and  with  this  view  we  shall  set 
aside  all  that  has  been  said  by  commentators,  until  we 
have  ascertained  what  the  text  really  says.  All  that  we 
know  is  compressed  in  twenty-seven  pages  of  a very  small 
and  not  veiy  closely  printed  quarto  volume,  printed  at 
Venice,  by  Francesco  Marcolipi,  in  1558.  The  narrative 
purports  to  have  been  compiled  about  that  time  by  a 
younger  Nicol6  Zeno,  who  died  in  1565,  from  the  papers  of 
Antonio  Zeno.  The  materials  in  the  possession  of  Nicol5 
the  younger,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  book,  appear  to  have 
been  only  two  letters  from  Antonio  Zeno  to  his  brother 
Carlo,  both  written  after  the  death  of  Nicolft.  In  one  of 
these  Antonio  mentions  that  he  had  composed  a work  de- 
scriptive of  the  countries  he  had  visited  or  heard  of,  and 
their  customs,  a Life  of  his  brother  Nicoid,  and  a Life  of 
Zichmni.  But  this  book  and  a number  of  letters  from  An- 
tonio had  been  destroyed  by  Nicolo  the  younger  when  a 
boy  : — ‘ These  letters  (the  letters  quoted  in  the  book)  were 
written  by  Messer  Antonio  to  Messer  Carlo,  his  brother; 
and  it  grieves  me  that  the  book  and  many  other  writings 
on  the  same  subject  have  perished  wretchedly,  I scarce 
know  how;  for  having  come  into  my  hands  when  I was 
quite  a boy,  I tore  and  dispersed  them  as  boys  will  do 
(*  come  fanno  i fanciulli,  le  squ&rciai  e mandai  tutte  & 
male’),  as  I cannot  now  remember  without  much  sorrow.’ 
Our  knowledge  of  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni  therefore  rests 
upon  a book  compiled  about  150  years  after  the  death  of 
the  longest  liver  of  the  two,  from  two  of  Antonio’s  letters, 
and  such  vague  recollection  as  the  writer  retained  of  the 
contents  of  some  MSS.  which  had  come  into  his  hands  and 
been  destroyed  by  him  when  a boy.  He  states,  it  is  true, 
that  the  map  which  accompanies  his  book  was  copied  from 
an  old  and  faded  map  (•  marica  e vecchia’)  in  the  family 
archives ; but  he  does  not  assert  that  it  was  made  by  either 
of  the  brothers,  or  even  that  it  was  made  about  their 
time.  From  this  review  it  must  be  apparent  how  little  we 
know  of  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni,  and  how  much  that  little 
has  in  all  probability  been  disfigured. 

Down  to  the  death  of  Nicolo  the  elder,  his  descendant 
tells  the  story  in  his  own  person : this  part  of  the  book  re- 
lates the  Vikingar  expeditions,  in  which  Nicol5  served 
under  Zichmni.  The  rest  of  the  book  consists  in  great 
part  of  a letter  from  Antonio  to  Carlo,  in  which  he  re- 
hearses the  story  of  a fisherman  who  had  been  shipwrecked 
on  some  far  western  land,  and  detained  there  many  years, 
and  adds  an  account  of  an  expedition,  fitted  out  by  Zichmni, 
to  visit  that  country,  in  which  he  had  accompanied  him. 
The  last  two  pages  are  occupied  with  a fragment  of 
another  letter  from  Antonio  to  Carlo,  in  which  he  men- 
tions the  book  or  books  he  has  composed,  and  adds  that 
he  will  write  no  more,  as  he  hopes  soon  to  communicate 
with  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

P.  C.,  No.  1775. 
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The  part  of  the  narrative  which  relates  to  Nicol5  con- 
tains the  history  of  three  campaigns.  In  the  first,  Frisland 
is  subdued  by  Zichmni,  who  commands  the  land  forces, 
while  Nicol&  Zeno  co-operates  with  the  fleet.  Zichmni 
was  lord  of  the  island  of  Porland,  half  a day’s  sail  from 
Frisland,  which  he  had  wrested  the  previous  year  from  the 
King  of  Norway ; and  of  the  duchy  (•  duchea  ’)  of  Sorano 
on  the  mainland  fra  terra  ’)  on  the  side  next  Scotland. 
Frisland  was  an  island  rather  larger  than  Ireland.  From 
the  part  of  the  coast  where  Nicolo  was  wrecked,  he  con- 
ducted the  fleet  of  Zichmni  to  the  west,  and,  after  conquer- 
ing several  small  islands,  turned  into  a gulf  called  ‘Sudero,’ 
and  captured  in  a port  called  * SanestoT’  some  ships,  loaded 
with  salt-fish.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Zii-limni,  who  had 
marched  over-land.  Zeno  again  set  sail  to  the  west,  and 
reached  the  opposite  headland  of  the  gulf : the  sea,  it  is  re- 
marked, was  nm  of  shallows.  He  next  returns  to  a part  of 
Frisland  named  Bcndendon,  where  he  learns  that  Zichmni 
has  conquered  the  whole  island.  He  sails  thence  to  Fris- 
land,  ‘tne  capital  of  the  island,  situated  in  a gulf  on 
the  south-east,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  island,  in 
which  fish  are  taken  in  such  abundance  that  many  ships 
are  laden  with  them,  and  Flanders,  Bretagne,  England, 
Scotland,  Norway,  and  Denmark  send  there  for  supplies, 
ami  are  much  enriched.’  In  all  this  part  of  the  narrative 
the  only  hint  given  of  the  position  of  the  countries  is  that 
Sorano ‘on  the  main ’is  on  the  side  opposite  Scotland. 
Were  it  not  for  the  epithet  ‘island,’ applied  to  Frisland, 
there  is  nothing  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  the 
country  so  named  being  the  Friesland  of  the  present  day. 
There  arc  even  some  points  that  coincide  with  it.  Sailing 
westward  from  the  part  of  Frisland  which  he  was  thrown 
upon,  Zeno  turns  into  the  gulf  of  Zudero  (the  Zuydcr 
Zee  T) ; and  the  capital  of  Frisland  is  situated  within  a 
gulf  to  the  south-east  (the  Dollart?).  The  Zuyder  Zee  is 
lull  of  shallows  (‘pieno  di  seccagne’).  The  bays  of  Fries- 
land were  at  that  time  frequented  by  vessels  from  all  the 
countries  enumerated,  seeking  for  cargoes  of  fish.  There 
are  small  islands  (’  isolette ')  in  abundauce  between  the 
Tcxel  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ems. 

The  second  campaign  was  undertaken  by  Zichmni 
against  Estland,  which  is  between  Frisland  and  Norway 
(‘sopra  la  costa  tra  Frislandae  Norwegia’).  The  expedi- 
tion does  not  reach  Estland,  but  is  driven  bv  a storm  upon 
Grisland,  a large  but  uninhabited  island.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  relative  position  of  Grisland  to  any  of  the 
other  countries  mentioned,  nor  of  its  distance  from  them. 
From  Grisland  an  expedition  is  made  against  the  islands 
and  Island  le  islande  ’ and  * Wanda  che  medesi  mam  cute 
con  1‘altre  era  sotto  il  Re  di  Norwegia*)  to  the  north. 
The  expedition  fails,  but  seven  other  islands  in  the  same 
narrow  seas  (*  negli  stessi  canali  1’altre  isole,  delte  islande, 
che  sono  sette  ’)  are  conquered,  a fortress  erected  in  one 
of  them,  named  Bres,  and  Nicolo  Zeno  left  to  winter  there. 
Zichmni  returns  to  Frisland.  Our  indications  are  here 
still  fainter.  Proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Frisland  of  the  Zeni  may  have  been  the  country  then 
and  still  so  called,  Estland  (the  land  to  the  east),  between 
Frisland  and  Norway,  may  have  been  the  Danish  peninsula. 
’Island*'  and  ‘islande’  appear  to  be  merely  the  singular 
and  plural  of  the  Teutonic  word  island  : the  one  cannot, 
and  tne  other  does  not  necessarily  apply,  to  Iceland.  Bres 
approximates  to  Bresaay,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Shetland 
islands. 

The  third  campaign  of  Nicolo  Zeno  was  a voyage  of 
discovery  he  undertook  from  Bres.  HI!1  set  out  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  sailed  to  the  north  (or  north-west)  till 
he  reached  Engrooeland.  The  distance  is  not  given,  but 
the  whole  description  of  Engroneland  applies  to  Iceland, 
and  is  applicable  to  no  other  country'.  There  are,  the 
volcano;  the  hot  springs;  the  brief  summer;  the  early 
introduction  of  Christianity  and  the  Latin  language ; the 
commerce  with  Norway — * Vcngono  molti  navigli  dal  capo 
di  sopra  Norvegia  e dal  Treadon’  (Dronthcim  ?).  Tne 
greater  part  of  tne  priests  we  are  told  are  ‘ delle  Islande  ’ — . 
from  the  islands;  another  corroboration  of  the  opiuion  that 
Islands,  as  used  in  this  narrative,  is  pot  the  proper  name  of 
any  one  country.  These  indications  are  extremely  vague : 
but  there  is  nothing  in  them  incompatible  with  the  notion, 
that  Frisland  is  Friesland ; Engroneland,  Iceland,;  fmd  the 
intermediate  Bres,  the  Bresaay  of  the  Shetland  grow. 

Hiere  remain — Antonio  Zeno's  report  of  the  story  of 
the  shipwrecked  fisherman,  and  his  account  of  Zichmni's 
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expedition  in  search  of  tho  lands  described  by  the  fisher- 
man. 

The  fisherman's  story  need  not  be  minutely  examined 
nere.  Antonio's  version  of  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth 
to  show  that  it  is  really  an  imperfect  account  of  one  of  the 
many  accidental  or  premeditated  visits  paid  by  the  North- 
men’of  Europe,  in  these  early  a^es.  to  the  northern  regions 
of  America,  hut  it  is  too  succinct  and  disfigured  to  add 
anything  to  our  knowledge  of  these  expeditions : its  only 
importance  is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  motive  to 
Zichmni's  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  west. 

This  expedition,  after  labouring  for  many  days  among 
the  islands  and  shallows  which  were  the  scene  of  Nicolo 
Zeno's  first  campaign,  pushed  out  into  * the  deep  sea  * in 
the  beginning  of  July.  Scarcely  was  the  voyage  fairly 
begun,  when  a tempest  broke  loose  and  tossed  the  vessels 
about  for  eight  days,  swamping  some  of  them,  and  leaving 
the  surviving  crews  entirely  ignorant  of  their  whereabout. 
On  the  return  of  good  weather  Zichmni  steered  to  the  west, 
and  reached  an  island  which  Zeno  calk  Icnri,  adding,  that 
the  inhabitants  said  the  name  was  derived  from  their 
fi.rst  king,  a son  of  Dedal  us,  king  of  Scotland.  Every  at- 
tempt to  make  good  a landing  on  tho  territory  of  this 
Scotch  colony  having  proved  unavailing,  Ziehmui  con- 
tinued his  voyage  to  the  west  for  six  days,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  which  he  was  assailed  by  another  tempest,  and 
forced  to  scud  before  the  wind  till  he  was  driven  to  a land 
unknown  to  all  on  hoard.  Here,  as  in  the  western  voyage 
of  Nicol6  Zeno,  the  presence  ■of  a volcano  appears  to  in- 
dicate Iceland,  but  the  adventurer  had  no  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  described  as  being  of  small  stature 
and  inhabiting  caves.  Here,  Zichmni  resolved  to  winter, 
and  Antonio  was  sent  to  Frisland  with  some  mutineers 
who  refused  to  remain.  A voyage  of  twenty  days  in  an 
easterly  and  eight  in  a southerly  course  brought  him  to 
Frisland.  The  only  indication  in  this  voyage  that  aids  us 
in  conjecturing  the  places  named  is  the  volcano,  which 
points  to  Iceland.  If  we  assume  Iceland  to  have  been  its 
western  termination,  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  in- 
compatible with  the  assumption  that  Friesland  was  the 
point  of  departure,  and  the  hearings,  ami  the  time  occupied, 
as  far  as  they  are  given,  rather  favour  this  view. 

Confining’  ourselves  to  tho  narrative  of  Nicol6  Zeno  the 
younger,  leaving  out  of  view  all  that  has  been  written  by 
controversialists  on  the  subject,  we  have  found  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  that  the  Frisland  of  the  elder 
Nicol6  may  have  been  the  Friesland  generally  known  by 
that  name,  except  that  it  is  called  an  island.  And  con- 
sidering that  the  Zeni  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  only 
with  a limited  portion  ol  its  shores  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  their  having  taken  it  for  an  island.  We  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  map  published  along  with  the 
narrative  of  the  younger  Nicolfc,  for  two  reasons:— In  the 
first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  it  without  feeling 
convinced  that  its  projection  could  not  have  been  made  so 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Zeni.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  in 
parts  inconsistent  with  the  narrative:  in  his  first  campaign 
Nicolft  Zeno  is  expressly  said  to  have  sailed  first  from  east 
to  west,  and  then  front  west  to  east;  according  to  the  map 
he  must  have  sailed  from  north  to  south,  and  from  south  to 
north.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  map  is  the  com- 
pilation of  some  later  cosmographer. 

If  we  may  assume  Frisland  to  have  been  the  country 
between  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Kms,  the  Estland  between 
it  and  Norway  would  naturally  appear  to  indicate  the  more 
easterly  Danish  peninsula  ; ‘ le  isJandc,’  the  different  island 
groups  north  ot*  Scotland,  of  which  Bressay  alone  seems 
recognisable ; and  the  Engroneland  of  Nicolo,  and  the 
nameless  island  of  Antonio  Zeno,  each  with  its  volcano, 
Iceland.  In  corroboration  of  this  view  may  be  recalled — 
first,  the  time  and  bearings  of  Antonio  Zenos  voyage 
from  the  Island  to  Frisland ; second,  the  Scotch  colony  in 
the  first  island  reached  by  Zichmni : third,  the  resort  of 
vessels  to  Frisland  from  France,  England,  and  the  Nether- 
lands for  fish ; fourth,  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Engroneland  and  Norway — specially  it  would  appear  with 
Drontheim.  The  state  of  Friesland  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century  affords  an  additional  corroboration : 
it  was  a rude  count  ry,  intermediate  between  the  Hans 
towns  and  the  trading  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the 
* atrand-recht  ’ (privilege  of  wreckers)  was  in  full  force, 
and  where  pirates  found  shelter  and  purchasers  of  their 
plunder.  Zeno’s  account  of  Zdraini  conveys  the  idea  of 


the  chief  of  a band  of  rover*  who  had  wrested  a small 
island  near  Friesland  from  the  .king  of  Norway,  and  thence 
made  piratical  excursions  in  every  direction.  Zeno’s  nar- 
rative would  lead  to  the  inference  that  his  band  were  but 
indifferent  seamen,  and  previously  unacquainted  with  the 
countries  they  visited. 

This  view  of  the  scene  of  the  Zeni’s  wanderings  is  not  put 
forth  as  certain  : tho  materials  do  not  admit  of  certainty. 

If  it  is  not  tenable,  where  is  Frisland  to  be  found  ? Some 
later  writers  have  felt  so  strongly  the  impossibility  of 
answering  this  question,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to 
assume  that  Frisland  lias  since  been  submerged  in  the 
sea.  Their  difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  pre- 
determination of  earlier  writers  to  convey  the  Zeni  as  far 
west  as  Greenland.  W&lckenaer,  seeing  the  imjxiwri- 
bility  of  this,  has  fixed  the  most  westerly  terminus  ol  their 
voyages  on  the  south-east  of  Iceland,  to  which  he  may 
have  been  led  by  the  striking  coincidence  of  the  coast  of 
Engroneland  on  the  map  of  Nicolft  Zeno  the  younger,  and 
tile  south-east  coast  of  Iceland.  Walckenacr  however 
seeks  for  the  Frisland  of  the  Zeni  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Iceland.  The  data  are  too  scanty  to  warrant  any  ap- 
proach to  dogmatism  on  the  subject,  but  on  the  whole  we 
incline  to  auhere  to  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at : 
first,  because  we  see  no  impoosibility  in  the  Frisland  of 
the  Zeni  being  the  country  generally  so  called  ; second, 
because  the  relative  positions  and  distances  of  the  different 
places  and  the  state  of  society  appear  to  correspond  with 
that  assumption. 

The  other  members  of  the  Zena  family  who  appear  to 
reauire  notice  we  will  take  in  chronological  order. 

Carlo  Zkno,  grand- admiral  of  Venice,  brother  of  NicolA 
and  Antonio,  was  bom  about  1334.  While  yet  quite  a 
child,  the  pope  presented  him  to  a prebendal  benefice  at 
Patras.  At  the  university  of  Padua,  some  debts  he  con- 
tracted at  play  obliged  him  to  abscond,  and  for  five  years 
he  served  as  a soldier  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  Returning 
home,  he  found  the  republic  engaged  in  a war  with  the 
Turks,  and  repaired  to  Patras  for  the  double  purpose  of 
taking  possession  of  his  benefice  and  serving  his  country  in 
a military  capacity.  In  Greece  he  got  involved  in  a duel, 
and  this  forced  him  at  last  to  resign  all  views  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical career.  lie  married  a rich  Greek  widow, 
who  however  did  not  long  survive  their  marriage.  On 
his  return  to  Venice,  he  took  for  his  second  wife  a lady  of 
the  Giustiniani  family.  Unable  to  remain  at  rest,  he  re- 
paired to  Constantinople  in  prosecution  of  commercial  spe- 
culations, which  kept  him  seven  years  engaged.  His 
transactions  brought  him  into  connection  with  the  em- 
peror John  Palsologus,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion  the  negotiation  by  which  that  prince  ceded 
Tenedoe  to  the  Venetians.  This  occurred  in  137C,  and  is 
the  first  event  in  the  life  of  Zeno  of  which  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  date  bo  nearly.  This  acquisition  on 
the  part  of  the  republic  was  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  Uhioggia,  in  which  the  Genoese,  the  Hungarians,  and 
the  Lora  of  Padua  were  leagued  against  Venice.  The 
defence  of  Treviso  against  the  Hungarians  wrs  intrusted  to 
Carlo  Zeno.  He  maintained  that  frontier  post  till  1370,  when 
the  Venetian  government,  after  the  loss  of  the  sea-fight  of 
Pula,  recalled  him  to  take  the  command  of  a fleet.  With 
eight  galleys  he  sailed  from  Venice,  and  broke  through  the 
Genoese  fleet  without  losing  a vessel.  He  took  a number 
of  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  Sicilian  waters,  ami  negotiated 
a peace  with  Joan  of  Naples.  He  then  sailed  northwards, 
and  made  the  victorious  Genoese  tremble  for  the  security  of 
their  own  coasts.  After  scourging  the  north-eastern  shore* 
of  Italy  he  set  sail  for  the  Archipelago,  where  he  received 
reinforcements.  With  his  fleet  augmented  to  fourteen 
galleys  he  steered  to  Hcirout  to  offer  convoy  to  the  stores 
of  Venetian  merchandise  which  had  accumulated  during 
the  war.  He  appeared  with  lus  rich  fleet  at  the  mouth  of 
die  lagoons  on  the  1st  of  January,  1380.  Venice  was  at 
that  moment  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  Genoese 
had  taken  Chioggia  and  penetrated  into  the  lagoons  with  a 
fleet  of  double  the  number  of  vessels  that  the  grand- 
admiral  Pisani  had  to  oppose  to  them.  The  arrival  of 
Zeno  completely  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  He  broke 
the  Genoese  blockade,  provisioned  Venice,  and,  trans- 
ferring his  services  from  the  sea  to  the  land  force,  re -took 
Chioggia. 

On  the  death  of  Pisani  (15th  August,  1380),  Zeno  was 
appointed  grand-admiral,  and  in  that  capacity  he  made 
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head  against  Spinola  in  the  Archipelago,  till  the  peace  of 
1381.  The  next  five  years  were  spent  by  Zeno  in  Lom- 
bardy in  the  service  of  the  Visconti.  After  this  he  was 
employed  on  embassies  to  France  and  England,  and  ad- 
vanced in  succession  to  the  dignified  magistracies  of 
Avogador  delle  Commune  and  Procurator  of  St.  Mark. 
In  1403,  while  still  holding  the  latter  appointment,  he  was, 
contrary  to  the  customary  policy  of  Venice,  placed  ini 
command  of  a fleet  to  oppose  Boucic&ult,  over  whom  he  ! 
obtained  a victory  on  the  7th  of  October.  A few  months 
later  he  was  sent  to  command  the  army  against  Fran- 
cesco Carrara,  lord  of  Padua.  Upon  the  death  of  Car- 
rara and  the  sack  of  his  palace,  an  entry  was  found  in 
his  registers  of  400  golden  ducats  paid  to  Carlo  Zeno. 
Zeno  proved  satisfactorily  before  the  Council  of  Ten 
that  this  was  simply  the  repayment  of  a debt  which  Car- 
rara liad  contracted  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  flight  to 
Ostia;  but  he  was  nevertheless  deprived  of  all  his  employ- 
ments and  condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  As 
soon  ns  he  was  set  at  liberty,  Zeno  emWked  on  a pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.  ’ While  there  he  entered  into 
the  service  ol  the  King  of  Cyprus,  who  was  at  war  with  the 
Genoese.  In  1410  Carlo  Zeno  returned  to  Venice,  and 
married  for  the  third  time.  His  remaining  years  were 
spent  in  literary  pursuits,  but  tormented  by  the  stone  and 
tne  gout.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  March,  1418.  Of  three 
sons  whom  he  had  by  his  second  wife,  two  died  before  him. 
The  family  was  kept  up  by  the  survivor,  Pietro. 

Iacopo  Zeno,  a grandson  of  Carlo,  was  a posthumous 
son  of  Iacopo,  who  died  the  year  before  his  lather.  He 
was  bom  in  December,  1417.  He  studied  at  Padua,  and, 
after  taking  his  degrees,  repaired  to  Florence  in  1439, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  was 
soon  received  into  the  papal  service.  In  1441  he  was 
apostolical  referendary;  in  1456  (or  1-147,  according  to 
Ughelli)  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Belluno  and  Feltre  ; in 
1459  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Padua,  where  he  died 
of  apoplexy  in  1481.  Iacopo  Zeno  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  firet  orators  of  hiB  age.  He  left  a valuable  library  and 
several  works  of  his  own  composition  in  MS.  The  most 
important  were — 1.  ‘Vita  sunimorum  Pontificum,’  pre- 
served in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  of  which  the  Bollanaists 
have  made  great  use ; 2.  ‘ De  Vita,  Moribus,  Rebusque 
gestis  C&roli  Zeni ' — a life  of  his  grandfather,  of  which 
an  indifferent  Italian  translation  by  Francesco  Querini  has 
been  repeatedly  published.  The  original  Latin  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  vol.  xix.  of  Muratori's  collection  of  Italian 
historians. 

Catkrino  Zeno,  a grandson  of  the  traveller  Antonio  and 
the  son  of  his  son  Pietro,  sumamed  * il  Dragone.’  Pietro 
was  married  to  Anne  Morosini  in  1400,  but  tne  year  of  his 
son's  birth  is  unknown : so  is  the  year  of  his  death.  In 
1472  Caterino  Zeno  was  appointed  by  the  senate  of  Venice 
ambassador  to  Uzun-Hassan-Beg,  king  of  Persia.  He  is 
said  to  have  accepted  the  mission  with  the  more  readiness, 
that  having  married  a relative  of  David  Comnenus,  the  last 
emperor  of  Ttebizond,  he  was  allied  by  marriage  to  the  king 
of  Persia.  At  Tabriz,  the  residence  of  Uzun-Hassan,  Zeno 
was  (probably  on  account  of  his  matrimonial  alliance) 
received  at  court  on  a more  familiar  footing  than  (he  gene- 
rality of  Europeans.  This  enabled  him  to  collect  a mass  of 
interesting  in  format  ion  relative  to  the  manners  and  politics 
of  Persia.  The  insight  thus  obtained  into  Oriental  customs 
he  subsequently  increased  by  journeys  in  Persia  and 
Arabia.  After  the  termination  of  his  mission,  he  published 
at  Venice  a short  account  of  his  travels. 1 He  subsequently 
returned  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Damascus.  The  narrative 
of  Caterino  Zeno  s travels  became  in  little  more  than  CO 
years  after  his  death  so  rare,  that  neither  llamusio,  nor  his 
own  kinsman  Nieolu  Zeno  the  younger,  was  able  to 
procure  a copy  of  them.  The  hitter  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  -compiling  an  account  of  Catcrmo’s 
travels  from  letters  written  by  him  to  friends  during  his 
abseuce  in  the  East.  Even  this  work  has  become  ex- 
tremely rare ; there  is  a copy  of  it  in  excellent  pre- 
servation in  the  King's  Library,  in  the  British  Museum. 
Formalconi  published  at  Venice,  in  1783,  an  account 
of  Caterino  Zeno's  adventures,  which  he  pretended  to  have 
taken  from  an  ancient  MS.  This  work  is  a gross  and 
rather  clumsy  forgery. 

Nicol6  Zeno  the  younger  (a  descendant  in  the  direct 
line  of  Nicol6  Zeno  tne  elder),  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  only  notices  we  possess  of  the  adventures  of  ‘ the 


Zeni,'  and  of  Caterino  Zeno,  was  horn  in  Venice,  on  the 
Otli  of  June,  1515,  and  died  on  the  10th  of  August,  1505. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  His  country- 
man Patrizi  i a contemporary),  and  Gaspari  (in  his  ‘ Catalogo 
della  Biblioteca  Veneta’)  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
his  eloquence,  and  of  his  acquirements  in  mathematics 
and  cosmography.  He  published.  4 Dell’  Originc  di 
Venezia  ed  antiquissima  Memoria  de’  Barbari.'  But  he  is 
remembered  chiefly  for  the  little  volume,  published  in 
1558,  containing  the  adventures  of  Caterino  Zeno,  in  two 
books,  and  those  of 1 The  Zeni,'  in  one  hook.  This  work 
has  every  internal  mark  of  being  a faithful  compila- 
tion from  the  very  imperfect  materials  in  his  possession. 
He  leaves  his  heroes  as  much  as  possible  to  tell  their  own 
story. 

Antonio  Zeno  the  younger,  a respectable  Greek 
scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  also  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Zena.  He  published  at  Venice,  in  1509,  a 
commentary  on  the  speeches  attributed  to  Pericles  in 
Thucydides,  and  Lcpulus  in  Saliust : ‘Comment aria  in 
Conci’onem  Periclis  et  Lepidi,  ex  Thucydide  et  Sallustio.’ 

AinVjtolo  Zeno  was  horn  at  Venice,  Dec.  11,  1008:  he 
was  descended  from  a branch  of  the  Zena  family  which 
had  been  settled  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
island  of  Candia,  from  whence  the  parents  of  Zeno 
were  obliged  to  emigrate  and  return  to  Venice  owing 
to  the  Turkish  invasion,  by  which  they  lost  all  their 
property.  Zeno’s  mother  was  of  a distinguished  Greek 
family  of  Candia.  Zeno  lost  his  father  when  a child, 
and  his  mother  was  thrown  for  support  on  the  assistance 
of  her  brother-in-law,  the  bishop  of  Capo  d’Istria,  who 
placed  young  Apostolo  in  the  college  of  the  Somaschi 
at  Venice.  He  displayed  early  a decided  taste  for  poetry, 
and  after  having  left  college  he  began  to  write  melo- 
dramas, which  were  well  received.  One  of  them,  en- 
titled 4 Temistocle' so  pleased  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Ger- 
many, that  he  proposed  to  Zeno  the  situation  or  dramatic 
composer  at  Vienna  with  a salary  of  4000  florins,  which 
Zeno  declined.  He  received  orders  for  melodramas  from 
several  courts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  was  handsomely 
rewarded  for  them.  Since  the  time  of  Kinuccini,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  created  the  Italian  melodrama,  that 
species  of  dramatic  composition  had  partaken  of  the 
vicious  taste  of  the  seicentisti,  or  seventeenth  century  school. 
Apostolo  Zeno  was  the  reformer  and  renovator  of  the 
genuine  melodrama  as  a poetical  composition,  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  his  successor  Metastasio,  and  afterwards 
by  Sograffi,  Barhieri,  Romani,  and  others.  But  at  present 
it  must  he  acknowledged  that  the  melodrama  as  a poetical 
composition  is  fallen  very  low  in  Italy,  the  4 libretti,’  or 
words  of  an  opera,  being  ’made  entirely  subservient  to  the 
music,  so  that  most  of  them  appear  unmeaning  when  read. 

Zeno  in  the  midst  of  his  poetical  occupations  did  not 
neglect  graver  studies.  He  was  possessed  of  sound  criti- 
cal discernment.,  and  had  collected  an  ample  store  of 
literary  knowledge.  In  1719  he  began  to  publish  hiB  ‘Gior- 
naJe  dei  Letterati,’  which  was  afterwards  continued  by 
his  brother  Pier  Caterino  Zeno,  making  altogether  n 
series  of  forty  volumes,  full  of  important  literary  and 
biographical  information.  Having  noticed  many  omissions 
and  inaccuracies  in  the  work  ‘De  Historicis  Lat inis’  of 
G.  J.  Voss,  especially  concerning  the  Italian  historians 
who  had  written  in  Latin,  Zeno  undertook  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  his  4 Disscrtarioni  Vosiane,’  which  were 
scattered  about  bis  Journal ; they  were  collected  arid  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  in  2 vois.  4to.,  1752,  a work  which 
is  much  valued.  He  likewise  wrote  a running  commentary 
to  the  4 Biblioteca  dell’  Eloquenza  Italiana’  of  Fontanim, 
which  commentary  is  much  more  important  and  instruc- 
tive thah  the  text;  it  is  written  with  much  critical  skill, 
aud  in  somewhat  a sarcastic  vein.  It  was  published  also 
after  Zeno's  death,  together  with  Fontamni's  text,  in  2 volt. 
4to. 

In  1717  Zeno  was  invited  to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.,  with  the  offer  of  the  situation  of  court  poet, 
to  which  was  afterwards  added  that  of  historiographer  to 
his  imperial  majesty,  accompanied  with  liberal  emolu- 
ments. Zeno,  having  obtained  leave  of  the  state  inqui- 
sitors, accepted  the  offer,  and  proceeded  to  Vienna  in  1718. % 
In  crossing  the  Alps  his  coach  was  upset,  and  he  broke  his 
leg  ; but  having  recovered  from  the  accident,  he  arrived 
at  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  by  Charles  in  the  kindest 
manner.  He  wrote  dramas  for  the  imperial  opera,  and 
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oratorios  for  the  imperial  chapel  till  1729,  when  his  ad- 
vanced years  and  the  state  of  his  health  made  him  desirous 
of  returning  to  Italy  to  end  his  days  in  his  native  country. 
Having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  and  proposed 
young  Metastasio  to  succeed  him  in  his  office  of  court 
poet,  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  occupied  himself  in 
collecting  book*  and  medals,  and  in  preparing  his  works 
for  the  press.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
and  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  which  followed, 
deprived  Zeno  of  the  libera]  emolument  which  he  had 
continued  to  enjoy  even  after  he  left  Vienna ; but  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  soon  after  granted  him  an  annual 
pension  of  1000  florins,  with  the  continuation  of  the  title 
of  poet  and  historiographer  to  the  imperial  court.  In 
1717  Zeno  sold  his  cabinet  of  medals  for  20,000  florins  to 
the  abbot  of  the  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Florian  in  Upper 
Austria.  His  rich  library  he  bequeathed  by  will  to  the 
convent  of  the  Dominicans  of  1c  Zattere,  near  Venice, 
from  whence  the  greater  part  has  been  since  transferred  to 
the  library  of  St.  Mark.  Zeno  died  in  November,  1730, 
being  then  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Zeno  wrote  also  : 
1.  ‘ Mappamondo  Istorico,  Continuazione  dell’  Opera  del 
P.  Forest i,’ 4 vol*.  4to.,  Venice,  1702-3.  2,  ‘Vitadi  Paolo 
Panda.’  3,  * Note  alia  Vita  del  Cardinal  Bembo.’  These 
two  biographical  works;  as  well  as  a Life  of  Sabcllico  in 
Latin,  also  by  Zeno,  are  inserted  in  the  collection  of  the 
historians  of  Venice,  for  which  Zeno  wrote  also  a ‘ Pre- 
fazione,’  or  introductory  discourse.  4, 4 Memorie  Istoriche 
della  Famiglia  e Vita  di  Enrico  Caterin  Davila,’  prefixed 
»o  the  edition  of  Davila's  4 Stone  di  Francia,’  Venice,  1733. 
3,  • Compendio  della  Storia  della  Repubblica  di  Venezia.’ 
it.  ‘VitaaiGiambatistaGuarino.’  7.  * ViladiG.  G.  Trissino.’ 
H,  ‘Notizie  Lctterarie  intorno  ai  Manuzii,  Stampatori,  e alia 
loro  Famiglia,’  prefixed  to  the  Italian  translation  of  Cicero’s 
Epistles  by  Aldo  Manuzio,  published  at  Venice  in  1736. 
9.  4 Note  e giunte  alia  Vita  del  Guicciardini  scritta  dal 
Manni,’  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Guicciardini,  in  2 vols. 
lb)..  Venice,  1738.  Zeno’s  dramas  have  been  published 
in  10  vols.  8vo.,  Venice,  1744.  A selection  of  his  letters 
was  published  in  3 vols.  8vo.,  1752 ; but  a more  ample 
selection  has  been  made  by  Morelli,  in  6 vols.  8vo.,  Venice, 
1785.  Zeno  left  many  other  works  unfinished  or  unpub- 
lished. 

(Comiani,  I Sccoli  delta  Letteratura  Ilnliana;  Tipaldo, 
Biografia  deg/i  Illuslri  Italian! ; Lombardi,  Storia  del/,. 
Letteratura  I tali  ana  nel  Secolo  XVI II.) 

Piktro  Catkrino  Zeno,  elder  brother  of  Apostolo,  was 
bom  on  the  20th  of  July,  1066.  He  took  tne  monastic 
vows  in  his  22nd  year,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to 
teach  rhetoric  in  his  order’s  seminary  at  Murano.  From 
thence  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Venice.  When  Apostolo  quitted  Venice,  in  1718,  he  con- 
fided the  task  of  editing  the  ‘ Giomale  de*  Letterati  ’ to  his 
brother,  who  continued  to  discharge  it  till  1728,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1732,  worn  out  by  the  excessive  rigour 
with  which  he  performed  his  devotional  exercises.  Be- 
sides his  contributions  to  the 4 Giomale  de’  Letterati,’  Pietro 
Oaterino  Zeno  published  a translation  of  Amauld’s  Logic, 
and  translations  of  some  of  Bourdaloue's  Sermons.  He 
likewise  published  anonymously  remarks  on  the  poetry  of 
Della  Casa,  and  contributed  the  biographies  of  Baptisto 
Nani  and  Michele  Foscari  to  his  brother’s  * Lives  of  Ve- 
netian Historians.’ 

( Dei  Commentarii  del  Viaggio  in  Persia  di  M.  Cate - 
rino  Zeno  tl  K.  e delle  Guerre  fdtte  nell  Imperio  Pertiano, 
dal  Tempo  di  Ut sun- Cat  nano  in  qua,  libri  due;  e dello 
Scoprimento  dell"  isole  Fritlanda,  fatto  totto  il  Polo 
Artieo  da  due  fratelli  Zeni , libro  uno:  in  Venezia,  1558; 
Di  Marco  Polo  e degti  altri  Viaggiateri  Veneziani  pii  I 
illustri  Dissertation!  del  P.  Ab.  D.  Placida  Zurla,  in  Ve- 
netia,  1818;  Fabroni,  Vitae  Italorum;  Giomale  de'  Lete- 
rati,  vol.  xxxviii. ; Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London , vol.  ix. ; Biographic  Univei  telle.) 

ZEN  IK,  the  name  under  which  Sonnerat  notices  a 
quadruped,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  does  not  differ 
from  the  Suricate.  [Vivkrrid.b,  pp.  408,  409.] 

ZENITH  and  NADIR,  two  Arabic  terms,  imported 
into  Europe  with  astronomy,  to  signify  the  point  of  the 
heavens  immediately  above  the  spectator,  and  the  opposite 
(invisible)  point  below  him.  The  latter  term,  though  still 
mentioned  in  books  on  the  use  of  the  globes,  is  quite  ob- 


solete among  astronomers;  the  former  is  very  frequently 
employed. 

The  zenith  is  the  point  at  which  a vertical  line  cuts  the 
heavens : if  the  earth  were  a sphere,  this  vertical  line,  or 
that  in  which  a plumb-line  hangs,  would  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  But  the  earth  being  a spheroid,  the 
vertical  line,  which  is  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the 
tangent  plane,  does  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
spheroid,  but  a little  nearer  to  the  spectator’s  side  of  the 
equator. 

ZENITH  SECTOR.  This  instrument  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a portion  of  a divided  circle,  which  is  employed 
in  measuring  the  zenith  distances  of  stars.  Picard,  in  his 
celebrated  operation  for  determining  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  first  applied  a short  arc  to  a long  telescope,  thus  ob- 
taining at  tne  same  time  great  accuracy  with  portability. 
The  instrument  which  he  llfled  for  measuring  tne  celestial 
arc  between  Malvoisine,  Sourdon,  and  Amiens,  is  figured 
and  described  in  his  tract  entitled  4 Mesure  dc  la  Terre 
the  following  is  a copy  of  his  plate  and  description. 


The  instrument  is  of  iron,  strengthened  with  edge-bars,  and 
covered  with  copper  in  the  places  required.  The  limb 
contains  only  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  acircle  of  ten  feet  radius,  and  is  divided  by  trane- 
vereal  lines  [Vrrnier]  to  thirds  of  a minute.  The  tele- 
scope is  ten  feet  long,  and  the  wires  are  illuminated  either 
from  the  top  or  by  an  aperture  on  one  side  of  the  telescope. 
The  plumb-line  is  enclosed  in  a tin  tube  to  protect  it  from 
the  wind,  and  the  observations  were  always  made  in  a close 
apartment  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 

The  figure  shows  all  this  sufficiently,  and  also  the  foot- 
screws  for  setting  the  axis  vertical,  which  it  is  when,  on 
turning  the  instrument  round,  the  plumb-line  hangs  before 
the  same  division  of  the  limb.  In  making  the  observa- 
tion, suppose  the  axis  to  be  vertical  and  the  limb  to  be 
towards  the  reader,  as  in  Fig.  1 (the  limb  should  also  be  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian),  and  the  telescope  directed  to  a 
star,  at  its  transit  Now  if  we  suppose  a line  to  be  drawn 
through  the  centre,  parallel  to  the  line  of  sight  of  the  tele- 
scope, the  angle  between  the  line  so  drawn  and  the 
plumb-line  is  the  zenith  distance  of  the  star ; but  as  the 
point  where  the  arc  is  cut  by  the  line  supposed  is  not  as 

* The  Sr*t  nliiiati  or  Oil*  .n!mirjil.l«  *ork  w it  publitlieii  in  1671 ; Ibrio  h«'o 
been  Bumetgti  reprint*  of  It  since. 
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yet  defined,  except  by  its  parallelism  to  an  optical  and  in- 
tangible line,  there  is  as  yet  no  measure.  Head  off  how- 
ever the  division  on  which  the  plumb-line  beats.  Turn  the 
instrument  half  round  on  its  vertical  axis,  when  the  plumb- 
line  remains  on  its  former  division,  and  the  telescope  points 
to  the  same  zenith  distance,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
zenith;  if  then  we  would  observe  the  same  star  as  before, 
the  sector  must  be  turned  on  its  horizontal  axis  through 
twice  the  zenith  distance  ; and  as  the  plumb-line  always 
keeps  parallel  to  its  position,  and  passes  through  the  cen- 
tre, the  division  on  which  it  now  beats  must  be  distant 
from  the  division  first  bisected  by  twice  the  angle  moved  f 
through,  that  is,  by  twice  the  star's  zenith  distance,  and  i 
the  division  which  bisects  the  two  readings  is  the  zero  [ 
point,  or  reading  which  correspond#  to  the  zenith.  It  is  | 
not  necessary  that  the  star  should  be  observed  in  both  ) 
positions  on  the  same  night,  provided  the  centre  and  arc 
of  the  sector  continue  to  have  the  6ame  position  with  regard 
to  the  line  of  sight.  In  this  ease,  reversion  on  a following 
night  will  serve  just  as  well  lor  determining  the  division 
which  corresponds  to  the  zenith  direction  of  the  telescope. 
If  this  reading  is  not  that  which  was  intended  by  the 
maker,  the  difference  is  called  the  error  of  collimation,  and 
is  applied  as  a correction,  additive  or  subtractive,  to  all 
the  ooservations,  according  as  they  are  on  one  or  the  other 
side  of  the  zenith. 

Picard  enters  into  no  details  with  respect  to  his  obser- 
vations, but  gives  at  each  place  a zenith  distance,  which  is 
the  mean  of  a considerable  number.  He  only  observed 
one  star,  and  that  to  the  north,  viz.  the  Knee  of  Cassiopeia 
(l),  giving  as  a reason,  ‘that  a star  nearer  to  the  zenith 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  observe,  and  that  if  the 
star  had  been  between  the  two  zeniths,  the  error  of  the 
instrument  (the  division  corresponding  to  the  zenith,  or 
error  of  collimation),  which  might  have  been  imperfectly 
determined,  would  have  been  doubled  in  the  apparent 
distance  between  the  two  zeniths,  because  then  the  sum  of 
the  two  observations  must  have  been  taken;  whereas  when 
a star  is  always  observed  on  the  same  side  the  zenith,  there 
is  only  the  difference  to  be  taken,  which  must  be  correct, 
provided  the  instrument  is  well  centred  and  well  divided.** 

In  1674  Hooke  published  ‘An  Attempt  to  prove  the 
Motion  of  the  Earth  from  Observations,'  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  instrument  he  contrived  for  observing  the  dis- 
tance of  y Draconis  from  the  zenith  of  Gresham  College, 
and  the  apparatus  for  measuring  the  variations  which 
might  occur.  This  consisted  of  an  object-glass  of  35  feet 
focus  length,  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  referred 
by  two  plumb-lines  hanging  from  a bar  in  the  object-cell 
and  passing  through  apertures  in  the  floors,  to  a system  of 
wires  below.  Before  each  observation,  Hooke  set  certain 
marks  in  his  wire-cell  to  the  plumb-lines,  then  fixed  the 
wire-cell,  removed  the  plumb-lines,  and  bisected  the  star : 
after  the  observation,  he  verified  the  position  of  the  wire- 
cell on  replacing  the  plumb-lines.  There  is  a great  deal  to 
admire  in  this  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance,  but  his 
menxurator  for  noting  the  small  variations  seems  clumsy 
and  inexact.  ‘ Inconvenient  weather  and  great  indisposi- 
tion in  his  health ’.  limited  Hooke's  observations  to  four  in 
number,  from  which  he  erroneously  concluded  that  there 
was  an  annual  parallax  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  therefore 
that  Copernicus  s theory  was  true.  With  very  little  altera- 
tion, such  as  a nicer  reference  of  the  plumb-lines  to  the 
cell  of  the  eye-piece  and  a screw  micrometer  for  a men- 
surator,  Hooke's  apparatus  would  still  be  applicable ; and 
if  his  idea  of  using  a deep  dry  well  for  the  telescope-tube 
were  adopted,  we  conceive  that  most  accurate  determinar- 
tions  might  now  be  made. 

Several  observers  about  this  time  discovered  & motion  in 
the  stars  which  they  could  not  account  for.  Picard, 
Roemer,  and  Flamsteed  all  found  that  the  position  of 
Polaris  varied  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  Flamsteed 
fancied  that  the  change  was  due  to  parallax.  In  or  about 
1725,  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Molyneux,  then  resident 
at  Kew,  employed  Graham  to  make  him  a parallactic  tele- 
scope, so  callea  from  its  object,  viz.  to  discover  the  change 
of  place  in  the  stars  occasioned  by  the  earth's  change  of 

* W*  have  |hn  llic  above  extract  from  Pianl  because  it  thaw*,  we  think, 
that  he  did  not  reierta  hi*  sector  at  rach  place  ; if  hr  had,  he  must  have  got 
a double  tenith  distance  free  from  all  _furcd  error*  but  tbuse  of  centre  aud 
division,  and  hi*  reasoning  is  not  correct.  The  assumption  which  he  tacitly 
Bakes,  tlml  tin-  error  of  coUimatioH’coiitinnei!  to  be  the  lame  during  hie  ob- 
aeri  athms  at  dyferrst  places,  is  nut  allowable.  It  U evident  that  with  such  an 
instrument  the  exact  adjustment  to  the  meridian  would  he  difficult,  and  lienee 
nrobwhly  hts  ch-iice  of  a star,  which,  being  distant  troin  the  iciiith,  required 
less  nicety  in  this  adjustment. 


position  in  her  orbit.  This  is  described  in  Smith's  ‘ Optics, 
book  iv.,  cap.  7,  and  more  fully  in  Mr.  Molyneux's  own 
words  in  Bradley's  ‘Miscellaneous  Works  and  Correspon- 
dence,’ p.  93.  It  consisted  of  a telescope  25  feet  long, 
with  a short  cross  axis  at  the  upper  end.  just  at  the  place 
of  the  object-glass.  This  axis  was  so  adjusted  on  its  sup- 
port# that  the  telescope  moved  in  the  meridian.  A plurab- 
line  hung  on  one  end  of  the  axis  and  passed  over  a dot  in  a 
plate  fixed  on  the  tube  near  the  eye-end.  The  telescope 
was  drawn  forwards  in  the  meridian  by  a string  and  weignt 
passing  over  a fixed  pulley,  and  pushed  back  by  an  anta- 
gonist-screw, which  had  a divided  head  and  index.  To 
make  the  observation,  the  plumb-line  is  first  made  to  bisect 
the  dot  by  the  screw,  ana  the  division  read  off;  then  the 
star  is  bisected  also  by  moving  the  screw,  when  the  di- 
vision is  again  read  off.  The  revolutions  and  part&  through 
which  the  screw  is  moved  measures  the  angular  distance 
of  the  star  from  a line  in  the  heavens,  which  continues 
fixed,  if  there  is  no  change  in  the  relation  of  the  object- 
glass  and  wires  to  the  axis  and  dot. 

Observations  were  made  at  Kew  for  some  time  with  this 
instrument  by  Molyneux,  Graham,  and  Bradley ; and  in 
1727  Bradley  had  a zenith-sector  constructed  by  Graham 
with  which  he  made  his  celebrated  discoveries  of  aberra- 
tion and  nutation.  There  is  a short  description  of  this 
instrument  by  Maskelyne  in  the  first  volume  of  hi#  ‘Green- 
wich Observations,’  p.  9,  which  Rigaud  has  reprinted,  with 
some  memoranda  by  Bradley,  in  the  ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works,’  &c. ; but  Bradley  himself  gave  no  description  in 
his  Memoir  on  Aberration  (Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxv.,  rn  637), 
and  in  his  following  Memoir  on  Nutation  (Phil.  Trans., 
vol.  xlv.,  p.  1)  satisfied  himself  by  referring  to  the  de- 
scription of  a sector  on  a similar  construction.  da 

Meridien  enire  Paris  et  Amiens,  1740.)  This  last-men- 
tioned sector  was  made  by  Graham  for  the  measurement 
of  the  degree  in  Lapland,  and  afterwards  employed  in  the 
remcasurcmcnt  of  Picard's  arc.  Wc  have  now  a full 
and  minute  description  of  Bradley's  instrument,  with  nu- 
merous plates,  in  a work  entitled  * Operations  for  the 
Verification  and  Extension  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Caille's  Arc 
of  the  Meridian,’  by  Thomas  Maclear,  Esq.,  pp.  67-81, 
published  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  This 
account  is  by  the  astronomer-royal,  who  directed  the 
alterations  required  to  fit  the  sector  for  the  field.  The 

grincipal  parts  of  this  instrument,  as  originally  made  by 
rahain,  are  a telescope  with  a short  sector  attached  to 
the  eye-end,  and  a short  cross  or  tiansit-axis  to  the  object 
end,  which  causes  it  to  move  in  the  meridian  when  pro- 
perly adjusted.  A plumb-line  passes  over  a fine  dot  at 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  axis,  and  beats  on  the  divided 
sector  below,  that  is,  it  almost  touches  the  dot  above  and 
arc  below,  but  still  hangs  perfectly  free.  To  prevent  any 
disturbance  from  the  wind,  the  plumb-line  is  screened 
by  a tube,  and  the  bob  hangs  in  water  that  it  may 
sooner  come  to  rest.  To  make  the  telescope  describe  the 
meridian  correctly,  as  well  as  to  get  a proper  fixing  for 
the  clamp  and  micrometer-screw,  another  arc  is  fixed  to 
the  wall,  and  the  telescope  carries  a frame  with  rollers  at 
its  eye-end,  and  is  thus  kept  in  contact  with  the  fixed  arc 
before  and  behind.  A clamping  apparatus,  which  slides 
along  the  fixed  arc,  and  can  be  attached  to  it  by  screws  in 
any  position,  carries  a fine  screw  with  a micrometer  head, 
whicn  pushes  the  telescope  by  acting  on  a piece  of  hard- 
ened steel,  while  the  telescope  resists  either  by  gravity  or 
by  a counterpoise  weight.  There  are  numerous  parts  and 
contrivances  for  different  adjustments,  which  will  be  easily 
understood  from  Mr.  Airy’s  account.  In  making  the  ob- 
servation, the  telescope  is  first  to  be  set,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
star,  the  bisection  of  the  upper  dot  is  verified,  and  then  a 
division  below  is  bisected  by  carrying  the  screw  one  way, 
forward,  for  instance,  and  the  micrometer  head  is  to  be 
read  off.  When  the  star  is  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  it  is 
bisected  by  carrying  the  screw  still  fortcard,  and  the 
micrometer  is  again  read  off.  Finally,  the  screw  is  still  to 
be  carried  forward  till  the  next  division  is  bisected,  and 
the  micrometer  read  off.  A simple  proportion  will  give  the 
quantity,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  first  reading,  or  sub- 
tracted from  the  second  reading,  in  order  to  get  the  reading 
corresponding  to  the  star.*  Bradley’s  sector  as  originally 

• In  some  of  the  books  referred  lo.  it  will  lie  socu  thal  the  dot  bisects 

before  observing  the  Mar  b directed  lo  be  bkMtnl  lynin,  and  the  mnrn  of  the 
reading*  taken.  But  a vrew  which  came*  weight  never  read#  the  wouio 
when  moved  forwards  and  backwards,  and  it  ta  always  safest  to  earry  the  screw 
Ute  tame  way  in  the  ninsc  operation. 
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made  was  not  reversible,  and  therefore  only  fit  for  measur- 
ing differences  or  variations.  When,  after  its  removal  to 
Greenwich, actual  senith  distances  were  required,  the  instru- 
ment was  shifted  across  the  room,  from  the  east  to  the  west 
side,  where  a second  fixed  arc.  See.  were  ready  to  receive  it. 
We  need  not  say  that  this  was  very  objectionable,  as  such 
an  operation,  take  what  care  you  may,  is  always  liable  to 
derange  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  instrument,  and  so 
to  lead  to  untrue  conclusions.  Even  while  it  was  at  Wan- 
stcad,  and  considered  to  be  immoveable,  a slight  change 
seems  to  have  token  place,  which  has  been  investigated 
by  Dr.  Busch'  in  the  * Reduction  of  the  Observations  made 
by  Bradley  at  Kew  and  Wanstead,’  Oxford,  1832.  In  re- 
mounting it,  the  astronomer-royal  has  given  the  property 
of  reversion  very  satisfactorily,  and  Mr.  Maelear’s  ob- 
servations with  it  are  of  extraordinary  accuracy. 

A sector  was  used  in  the  measurement  of  the  meridian 
in  France,  bv  Cassini  de  Thury  and  La  Caille,  which 
greatly  resembled  the  sector  of  Picard,  except  that  the  arc 
was  much  greater  extent,  being  52J®  and  framed  with 
three  radii.  The  telescope  was  fixed  at  the  back  of  the 
instrument,  so  as  to  be  at  once  more  firmly  fastened  and 
out  of  the  way  of  the  plumb-line  ; and,  lastly  its  micrometer- 
screw  was  applied  to  the  wires  of  the  telescope  i sometimes 
called  the  interior  micrometer),  instead  or  moving  the 
whole  sector.  In  this  mode  of  observing,  the  instrument 
is  set  approximately  to  the  star,  and  the  nearest  dot  accu- 
rately bisected.  When  the  star  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
field^  it  is  bisected  by  the  micrumcter-screw  which  carries 
a wire  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  and  thus  the  excess 
or  defect  from  the  nearest  dot  ascertained.  This  improve- 
ment in  the  application  of  the  micrometer-screw  is  clue  to 
the  Chevalier  Louville,  and  in  this  respect  we  prefer  the 
French  to  the  English  construction.  See  * La  M6ridienne 
de  rObaervatoire  Royal  de  Paris  verifife,’  par  M.  Cassini 
de  Thury,  Paris,  1740.  The  sector  is  figured  at  page  31, 
and  described  at  page  lxxi. 

Bouguer  and  La  Condamine,  in  their  measure  of  the  arc 
of  Peru,  were  compelled  to  fabricate  their  own  zenith  sec- 
tors, and  adopted  a veiy  elegant  mode  of  graduation,  the 
merit  of  which  is  given  by  La  Condamine  to  their  colleague 
Godin.  The  telescope  and  arc  being  prepared,  a star  is 
selected  which  has  pretty  nearly  the  same  zenith  dislance 
at  both  extremities  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian.  Now  cal- 
culate approximately  the  value  of  the  chord  of  the  double 
zenith  distance  of  tfic  star,  and  find  what  fractional  part 
it  is  of  the  radius.  Suppose  it  is  nearly  of  the  radius, 
then  take  a beam  compass,  mark  two  dots  on  the  arc,  and 
step  seventeen  times  with  the  same  opening  along  the 
radius,  and  so  fix  the  dot  over  which  the  plumb-line  is  to 
pass.  The  instrument  is  now  graduated,  and  is  used  as 
follows : — After  being  adjusted  to  the  meridian,  the  plumb- 
line  is  made  to  pass  over  the  upper  dot  and  one  of  the 
lower  dots,  after  which  the  star  is  bisected  by  the  interior 
or  Louville’s  micrometer.  On  a following  day  the  instru- 
ment is  reversed,  and  the  plumb-line  being  brought  over 
the  upper  dot  and  the  other  lower  dot,  the  star  is  again 
bisected  by  the  micrometer.  It  is  plain  that  the  double 
zenith  distance  of  the  star,  corrected  for  refraction,  aberra- 
tion, &e.,  is  measured  by  the  arc  subtended  at  the  central 
dot  by  the  two  dots  below  ± the  sum  or  difference  of  the 
micrometer  readings.  But  the  arc  is,  by  construction,  that 
the  sine  of  which  is  which  is  found  from  the  tables ; and 

the  value  of  the  mic  rometer  readings  being  also  known,  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  star  is  known.  The  operation  may 
be  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the  arc  with  the  same  star, 
and  using  a different  submultiple  of  the  radius.  See 
‘ Mesure  des  trois  premiers  degree  du  m6ridien,’  par  M.  de 
La  Condamine,  Paris,  1751,  pp.  105  et  seq. ; ‘ Figure  de 
la  Terre,'  par  M.  Bouguer,  Paris,  1749,  pp.  176  et  seq. 

Wc  insert  here  the  method  employed  by  Maupertius,  La 
Caille,  and  others  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  total  arc  of 
the  sector.  A line  of  considerable  length  was  carefully 
measured  from  a well-defined  spot  and  a signal  erected  ; 
then  a perpendicular  was  measured  from  the  signal,  of  such 
a length  as  very  nearly  subtended  at  the  spot  the  arc  to 
be  verified,  and  here  a second  signal  was  placed.  The 
sector  was  then  laid  horizontally  on  a bed  prepared  for  it, 
the  centre  being  exactly  over  the  defined  spot,  and  the 
telescope  pointed  to  the  first  signal ; when  tnis  was  done 
satisfactorily,  a fine  line  was  stretched  over  the  centre  and 
the  first  dot  of  the  divided  arc..  Now  shitting  the  sector 
round,  the  second  signal  was  bisected,  and  it  was  seen 


what  division  was  bisected  by  the  line  which  continued  to 
pass  over  the  centre.  The  true  angle  is  evidently  that 
marked  on  the  ground,  and  is  calculated  from  the  given 
length  of  the  perpendicular  and  the  distance.  Hie  value 
of  the  arc  read  off  on  the  sector  is  compared  with  this,  and 
the  error  of  the  total  arc  detected,  which  is  afterwards 
used  for  correcting  all  the  angles  observed.  At  present 
the  value  of  tlic  total  are  of  a sector  would  be  determined 
by  a comparison  with  the  mural  circle. 

In  1775  Bird  erected  a zenith  sector  at  the  Observatory 
of  Oxford,  which  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  Graham’s, 
but  it  is  fixed  to  an  upright  pillar  which  revolves  freely, 
so  that  the  instrument  is  reversible.  Front  some  cause  or 
other,  though  observations  have  been  made  with  this  in- 
strument, they  have  not  been  considered  satisfactory.  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  an  excellent  instrument  and  one  capa- 
ble of  doing  good  work,  though  one  chief  use  of  zenith 
sectors,  viz.  ascertaining  the  index  error  of  the  meridian 
declination  instrument,  has  been  supplied  to  modem  circles 
by  observations  by  reflexion. 

The  zenith  sector  of  Ramsden,  which  was  used  in  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  Hol- 
stein arc,  is  described  and  figured  in  great  detail  in  the 
1 Phil.  Trans.’  for  1803,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
‘ Account  of  the  Ordnance  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
England  and  Wales.’  It  was  burned  in  the  fire  which 
consumed  a considerable  part  of  the  Tower  in  1841.  As 
this  instrument  is  very  fully  detailed  in  the  account 
referred  to,  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  particulars  here. 
Ramsden  viewed  the  upper  dot  by  a long  microscope, 
which  saved  considerable  trouble,  as  well  as  avoided  the 
chance  of  deranging  the  bisection  by  mounting  to  read  it. 
The  ‘ Astronomical  Observations  with  Ramsden' s Zenith 
Sector,’  reduced  by  lieutenant  Yolland,  R.E.,  have 
recently  been  published  (1842)  by  order  of  tire  Board  of 
Ordnance. 

Alter  the  destruction  of  Ramsden’s  sector.  Colonel  Colby 
applied  to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  for  his  advice  as  to  the 
best  form  of  instrument  for  determining  latitude  in  the 
field.  The  construction  given  by  Mr.  Airy  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Simms  differs  in  many  respects  from  any  which 
preceded  it.  The  description,  with  explanatory  figures,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  4 Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  vol.  v.t  p.  188.  The  vertical  axis,  Which 
is  cast  in  one’  piece  and  strongly  framed,  carries  at  its 
back  three  levels,  one  above  the  other,  which  being  read 
off  at  the  moment  the  star  is  bisected,  determine  the 
position  of  the  axis  with  respect  to  the  zenith.  The  tele- 
scope-frame with  the  eye  and  object  end  is  cast  in  another 
solidly  braced  piece,  and  is  hVld  at  its  middle  on  a 
centre  in  front  of  the  vertical  axis.  This  second  frame 
moves  freely  for  a few  degrees  on  each  Ride  the  zenith. 
The  divided  arcs  are  graduated  on  the  vertical  axis  near 
its  top  and  bottom,  and  there  are  four  micrometer  micro- 
scopes, one  at  each  side  of  the  object  and  eye  end,  the 
tubes  of  which  are  bored  in  the  solid  telescope-frame. 
There  is  a wire-micrometer  in  the  focus  of  the  tele- 
scope. A stop  to  the  axis  enables  the  observer  to  turn 
the  instrument  exactly  half  round  by  touch,  and  almost 
instantaneously.  The  observations  are  made  thus: — The 
instrument  being  pretty  nearly  in  the  meridian  and  the 
axis  vertical,  the  telescope  is  set  nearly  for  the  star,  and 
the  microscopes  are  read  off.  Before  the  star  reaches  the 
centre  of  the  field,  the  observer  bisects  it  with  the  micro- 
meter-wire,  noting  the  time,  while  the  assistant  reads  off 
both’ ends  of  each  level.  The  whole  instrument  is  then 
turned  half  round  and  the  star  is  again  observed,  the 
bisection  being  now  performed  by  the  tangent-screw  of 
the  telescope-frame,  the  time  is  again  noted,  the  assistant 
reads  off  the  levels  as  before,  and  finally  the  arcs  above 
and  below  are  read  off  by  the  micrometer  microscopes. 
In  this  way  the  double  zenith  distance  of  a star,  free  from 
all  error  of  ccllimation  or  of  the  vertical  axis,  may  be 
obtained  in  a few  minutes.  This  instrument  has  now  been 
in  use  for  some  months,  and  performs  very  satisfactorily. 
The  telescope  is  one  of  3^  feet  focal  length,  and  the  in- 
strument bears  the  same  relation  to  a mural  circle  that  the 
ordinary  sector  does  to  a quadrant. 

When  Troughton  first  proposed  the  mural  circle  as  the 
best  form  for  a meridian  declination  instrument,  great 
doubt  was  thrown  on  the  practicability  of  observing  by 
reflexion  with  sufficient  nicety,  and  in  that  case,  as  the 
mural  circle  docs  not  reverse,  a supplementary  instrument 
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was  wanted  to  show  the  position  of  the  zenith  or  horizon. 
Partly  on  this  account,  but  chiefly  to  settle  the  constants 
of  aberration  and  precession  with  the  greatest  precision, 
Troughton  planned  a zenith  tube,  consisting  of  a tele- 
scope of  25  feet  focal  length,  without  any  sector,  and  in 
which  the  variations  of  zenith  distance  of  y Draco nis  and 
close  zenithal  stars  were  to  be  measured  by  a micrometer- 
screw.  The  instrument  has  not  been  described,  indeed 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  yet  completed,  though 
several  improvements  have  been  made  in  its  construction 
by  Mr.  Airy  since  tua  appointment  as  astronomer  royal. 
The  telescope  rests  on  its  lower  end,  continued  beyond  the 
focus,  on  a piece  which  has  adjustments  for  vertically, 
and  a collar  below  the  object-glass  is  pressed  by  a spring 
into  a Y bearing.  The  wires  at  the  focus  are  moved  by  a 
micrometer-screw,  and  the  star  and  wires  are  seen  through 
a diagonal  four-glass  eye-piece.  The  plumb-line  hangs 
within  the  tube,  and  is  viewed  above  and  below  by  micro- 
meter microscopes.  Instead  of  adjusting  the  plumb-line 
before  each  observation,  it  is  bisected  by  the  micrometers 
after  the  observation,  and  a correction  applied  which  is 
deduced  from  the  upper  and  lower  readings.  Mr.  Airy, 
having  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  wire  twisted 
on  reversing  the  instrument,  lias  given  a double  suspensiou 
to  the  plumb-line  and  made  the  instrument  reversible  on 
a star  in  the  same  night,  by  using  a stop  as  in  the  ordnance 
sector.  The  observations  with  the  zenith  tube  are  printed 
yearly  in  the  Greenwich  Observations. 

The  zenith  sector  has  not  been  much  used  upon  the 
Continent  since  the  great  surveys  made  in  the  middle  of 
last  century  for  ascertaining  the  figure  of  the  earth.  In 
the  French  arc  from  Dunkirk  to  Formentera,  the  latitudes 
were  observed  by  the  repeating  circle,  and  in  some  of  the 
stations  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  error  has  been  com- 
mitted. More  recently,  the  transit  in  the  prime  vertical 
has  been  employed  in  Germany  and  Russia  lor  ascertain- 
ing differences  of  latitude,  and  as  it  would  seem  with  great 
success.  [Transit.]  A prime  ve.lical  transit  has  lately 
been  constructed  by  Kepsold  for  the  imperial  observatory 
of  Pulkowa,  of  which  a most  favourable  account  lias  been 
given  by  Professor  Struve.  While  admitting  the  excel- 
lence of  lliis  kind  of  instrument  for  telescopes  of  moderate 
size,  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  equal,  lar  less  surpass, 
the  zenith  sector  when  made  reversible  and  ol'  the  proper 
magnitude. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Babbage  proposed  a construction 
for  a zenith  sector  (Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
yoL  ii.,  p.  101)  which  might  perhaps  be  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner ; — t'onceivc  a parallel  ruler  to  be  placed 
upright,  one  of  the  bare  being  made  into  a vertical  axis 
with  the  necessary  adjustments,  and  the  other  carrying  a 
telescope.  It  is  clear  (hat  if  the  bands  were  equal  the 
telescopo  would  continue  parallel  to  itself  whether  the 
ruler  be  open  or  shut.  But  if  one  of  the  bands  is  a little 
longer  than  the  other,  then  a very  large  angular  motion 
uf  the  band  will  give  a small  angular  motion  to  the 
telesoopc-bar,  and  as  the  measurement  of  the  former  angle 
can  be  easily  made  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  latter 
angle  can  be  computed  with  great  exactness.*  Exquisite 
workmanship  would  no  doubt  be  required  to  make  such 
an  instrument  Answer,  but  we  think  tliat  for  this  and  other 
differential  purposes  Mr.  Babbage's  suggestion  is  deserving 
of  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  met  with,  especially 
where  telescopes  of  limited  size  are  used. 

The  adjustments  of  a zenith  sector  or  zenith  tube  will 
differ  according  to  the  construction  of  the  instrument. 
Where  it  is  not  reversible,  the  time  of  the  transit  of  a star 
near  the  zenith  must  be  got  irotn  observations  with  another 
instrument,  and  the  star  made  to  pass  the  meridian-wire 
at  the  calculated  time  by  the  proper  adjusting  screws. 

• Let  the  kireih  of  the  upyrr  ho  n,  of  th*  lower  han«l  n + A.  the  «1i»- 
tanoo  betwccti  the  hands  It,  aud  let  the  bund*  I*  horizontal ; the  teleienpe-tar 

make*  with  the  zenith  au$lc  the  Undent  of  which  = j , when  the  tmn<U  are 
inclined  *t  nu  alible  t,  tit*  tangent  of  zenith  distance  = — *-■  —■  The 
qnantiiv  k may  be  niMiured  and  regulated  by  * ra Urometer -erre*  and  vich  a 
till  ”i\vn  to  the  telescope,  lh-*t  thn  star  ran  hr  observed  in  reversed  jontem* 
of  the  nkli.  and  thus  tlir  double  zenith  distance  (oiiinl.  Tie’  tern  of  tin*  micro- 
metcr-icrew  U [outid  fmm  its  position  when  uf-wing  and  eln*in|{  the  l«ra 
mas «■*  no  change  in  the  place  uf  a shir.  We  tl,|,  onnstraction  °f  a 

zenith  sector  to  that  of  Mr-  Usblw^e.  The  zenith  point  is  only  to  be  ei-t  by 
rvvrr.loD.  and  the  upright  hir  BUM  be  watched  and  ascertained  b\  IrveU,  kr. 
Mr.  llwbtKtge  haa  gnrru  an  ft»ct  (utmuln.  when  the  point*  of  uttachment  of  the 
Irlcscape-Utr  are  constant.  W«  hs‘  o supposed  ou  adjustment  iu  one  of  these 
points,  which  allow*  the  bands  lo  be  horizontal,  while  the  Iciracope  bar  i» 
inclined. 


When  this  is  done  and  fhe  telescope  secured,  n star  must  he 
made  to  pass  along  the  declination-wire  (this  should  be 
carried  by  a micrometer-screw)  by  twisting  the  wire-cell, 
when  the  adjustment  for  a fixed  zenith  telescope  is  com- 
plete. If  the  telescope  rest  on  a cross  axis  ami  carries  a 
sector,  the  cross  axis  must  be  made  horizontal,  the  transits 
of  stare  towards  the  extremities  of  the  arc  must  be  observed, 
and  the  azimuthal  deviation  ascertained  [Transit]  and 
corrected ; or,  the  time  At  whieh  an  extreme  star  should 

Jiass  being  known,  the  cross  axis  at  top  and  fixed  arc  be- 
ow  must  be  turned  so  as  to  make  the  star  pass  at  the  right 
time. 

When  the  instrument  is  reversible,  the  axis  is  first 
to  be  set  truly  upright.  Suppose  the  instrument  in  its 
meridian  position  nearly,  and  face  east,  read  off  the  divi- 
sion bisected  by  the  plumb-line,  or  fhe  two  end*  of  each 
level.  Now  turn  half  round,  read  off  again,  And  bring,  by 
the  adjusting  screws,  the  plumb-line  or  the  levels  half-way 
to  the  find  readings,  and  finally  adjust  each  level  by  its 
own  screw  to  read  each  end  alike.  If  this  be  carefully 
done,  wheu  Uie  instrument  is  restored  to  its  firet  position, 
the  plumb-line  or  levels  will  remain  undisturbed  by  the 
last  ruversal.  Now  turn  the  axis  one-quarter  round,  and 
correct  whatever  change  is  thereby  caused,  by  the  east 
’and  west  screws  of  the  axis.  The  axis  is  now  vertical,  or 
by  a repetition  of  the  process  may  be  made  so.  The  next 
adjustment  is  to  make  the  line  of  sight  describe  a great 
circle.  This  is  the  colliniation  error  of  the  transit.  This 
may  be  done  as  described  above,  from  knowing  the  true 
time  ; or  by  observing  one  star  or  two  stars  near  the  zenith 
in  reversed  positions,  when  the  disagreement  between  the 
observed  and  computed  difference  will  give  the  nuantity 
and  direction  of  the  alteration  required.  In  a modem  in- 
strument this  adjustment  would  be  by  antagonist  screws 
carrying  the  wire-plate.  If  the  instalment  be  simply  a 
zenith  tube,  make  a star  nin  along  the  declination-wire, 
and  the  adjustment  is  finished.  With  n sector  place  the 
instrument  nearly  in  the  meridian,  observe  the  transit  of  a 
zenith  star,  which  gives  the  time.  Then  bv  turning 
round  the  axis,  make  an  extreme  star  pass  at  the  proper 
time  and  clamp  the  axis.  In  the  new  ordnance  sector 
the  instrument  rests  on  a tray  which  is  adjusted  ns  to 
meridian  by  strong  screws  on  the  stand,  acting  against  the 
sides  of  the  tray.  Finally,  twist  the  wire-cell  till  a star  runs 
along  the  declination- wire.  A comparison  of  the  zenith 
distances  of  the  same  stare  observed  in  reversed  positions 
of  the  instrument,  will  give  the  error  of  colliniation,  and 
this  may  be  corrected  if  the  observer  wishes,  but  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  untouched,  and  to  consider  the  sum  of 
two  observations,  Face  East  and  Face  West,  ns  a double 
zenith  distance. 

(For  plates  and  description*  of  some  of  the  constructions 
here  referred  to,  and  others  which  we  have  omitted,  sec 
Pearson's  Practical  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  531,554,  plates 
xii.,  xiii.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.) 

ZEN.IAN.  [Persia.] 

ZENO  (7a)rotv\  of  Elea  in  Italy,  was  a pupil  of  Parme- 
nides. According  to  the  vague  expression  {rjcfuiXt  used 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  was  enjoying  his  greatest  celebrity 
about  b.c.  404.  He  visited  Athens  in  company  with  Par- 
menides, and  they  were  present  at  the  Great  Panathcncra. 
Parmenides  is  described  by  Piato  as  at  this  time  a man 
advanced  in  years,  with  his  hair  quite  white,  but  of  a hand- 
some and  pleasing  person  : he  was  then  about  05  years  of 
age.  Zeno,  who  was  then  near  40,  is  spoken  of  as  a tall 
and  comely  personage.  If  we  place  this  visit  to  Athens, 
with  Clinton,  in  h.c.  454,  in  the  fifteenth  year  or  Socrates, 
Zeno  was  bom  about  b.c.  494.  The  authority  for  the  visit 
to  Athens  is  the  * Parmenides’  of  Plato,  which,  so  far  as 
relates  to  this  historical  fact,  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
sufficient  authority. 

Strabo  is  of  opinion  that  Zeno,  as  well  as  Parmenides, 
was  employed  in  legislating  for  Elea.  He  probably  lived 
till  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  or  at 
least  to  b.c.  435.  According  to  Plutarch  (Pericles,  4)  he  was 
one  of  the  masters  of  Pericles.  The  circumstances  of  his 
death  arc  reported  with  much  diversity.  He  is  said  to  have 
conspired  against  a tyrant  of  Elea,  who  is  variously  named, 
and,  on  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  to  have  teen  put 
to  death  in  a cruel  manner. 

Many  works  were  attributed  to  Zeno,  which,  says  Dio- 
genes, were  full  of  wisdom.  One  ul  nis  great  works  he  is 
said  to  have  read  at  Athens,  on  which  occasion  Socrates 
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was  present.  Though  the  1 Parmenides'  of  Plato,  which  is  j 
the  authority  for  this  reading  at  Athens,  cannot  be  taken  * 
to  he  literally  true  in  all  respects — for  Socrates,  then  a very 
young  man,  is  represented  as  discoursing  with  Zeno — yet 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  of  Zeno  having 
read  his  work  at  Athens.  The  object  of  this  work,  which 
was  divided  into  several  parts,  was  to  show  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  things  as  being  Many,  and  this  con- 
clusion was  derived  as  a necessary  consequence  from  the 
supposition  of  things  being  Many  ; for  Zeno  showed  that 
it  we  suppose  things  to  be  Many,  then  the  same  things  are 
both  like  and  unlike.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  same  things  to  be  both  like  and  unlike,  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  things  to  be  Many  (phtovv  u 
Alvvarov  r a rt  dvopoia  bfxaia  tlrai  rat  ri  ii/ioia  dvofioux, 
dtvvarov  It)  r ai  toXAd  t7rnt.  Plato,  Parmenides ).  Zeno  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  the  form  of  the  dialogue 
in  his  philosophical  discussions.  His  object  was  to  main- 
tain the  doctrines  of  Parmenides,  for  he  is  said  to  have  added 
little  of  his  own  to  what  his  master  did.  His  method  was, 
to  assume  the  truth  of  received  opinions,  and  then  to 
show  the  contradictions  to  which  they  lead  ; and,  accord- 
ingly, Aristotle  (as  quoted  by  Diogenes)  calls  him  the  in- 
ventor of  Dialectic ; not  of  Logic,  as  some  modern  writers 
have  it. 

Zeno's  work  in  defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  One  was, 
as  Plato  makes  him  describe  it,  designed  to  support  the 
opinion  of  Parmenides  against  those  who  ridiculed  it  on 
the  ground  that  if  there  is  only  One,  many  absurd  and 
inconsistent  consequences  must  flow  from  the  doctrine  ; 
and.  accordingly,  his  work  is  in  opposition  to  those  who 
say  that  things  are  Many,  and  it  has  for  its  special  object 
to  show,  that  many  more  absurd  consequences  will  flow 
from  their  hypothesis  of  things  being  Many,  than  from  the 
hypothesis  of  the  One,  if  a man  rightly  follow  them  up. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  what  we  know  of  the 
arguments  of  Zeno. 

Zeno  asked  Protagoras  if  a single  grain  of  millet,  or  the 
ten-thousandth  pari  of  a grain,  would  make  a noise  in 
falling.  Protagoras  said  it  would  not.  He  then  asked  if 
a medimnus  of  such  grains  would  make  a noise  in  falling ; 
and  the  answer  was.  Yes.  Zeno  further  asked  if  there  was 
not  a ratio  between  the  medimnus  of  grain  and  a single 
grain,  or  the  ten-thousAndth  pari  of  a single  grain.  Prota- 
goras admitted  that  there  was.  ‘Will  there  not,  then,’ 
said  Zeno,  ‘ be  the  same  ratio  between  the  noise  of  the 
medimnus  and  of  the  single  grain,  as  there  is  between  the 
medimnus  and  the  single  grain?  and  consequently  a single  ' 
grain,  or  the  ten-thousanath  part  of  a grain,  will  make  a 
noise  in  falling.’  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  subtle  in 
tliis  argument'.  If  merely  viewed  as  an  instance  that  the 
senses  do  not  always  lead  to  a safe  conclusion,  it  is  well 
enough  for  that  purpose. 

Other  arguments  go  deeper,  and  show  more  clearly  the 
contradictions  that  arise  from  the  notion  of  Many,  oeno, 
it  is  said,  seemed  to  annihilate  the  notion  of  space,  for 
his  argument  was  this : — If  there  is  space,  it  is  in  some- 
thing, for  every  thing  that  is,  is  in  something ; but  that 
which  is  in  something,  is  also  in  space.  Space,  then,  must 
also  be  in  space,  and  so  on  infinitely : therefore  there  is  no 
space. 

Again : he  prove.*  that  if  things  are  many,  they  are  both 
finite  in  number  and  infinite  ; and  he  proceeds  thus: — If 
things  are  many,  they  must  be  as  many  as  they  are,  neither 
more  nor  less:  they  must,  therefore,  be  finite.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  many,  they  must  be  infinite ; for 
there  are  always  other  things  between  things,  and  again, 
other  things  between  these  things,  and  consequently  things 
arc  infinite.  In  the  latter  part  he  evidently  considers  the 
spaces  between  things  as  things,  for  things  must  have  spaces 
between  them;  and  these  spaces  he  considers  as  things,  or 
the  equivalents  of  magnitudes,  and  as  capable  of  endless 
subdivision. 

Another  argument  is  to  this  effect :— If  a thing  exists,  it 
must  have  magnitude;  for  we  cannot  imagine  a thing  as 
existing  which  will  not  increase  another  thing  by  being 
added  to  it,  or  diminish  another  tiling  if  taken  from  it. 
Now,  if  a thing  lias  magnitude,  it  is  capable  of  infinite 
subdivision ; therefore,  if  things  are  many,  they  must  be 
both  small  and  great — small  so  as  to  have  no  magnitude, 
and  great  so  as  to  be  infinite.  This  is  the  literal  version 
of  Simplicius,  which  seems  to  mean,  that  infinite  division 
of  Jfc  tiling  implies  an  infinite  number  of  corpuscles;  and  in 


this  view  a body  is  infinitely  great,  but  the  corpuscles  are 
infinitely  small. 

Zeno  had  four  arguments  against  motion.  The  first  argu- 
ment is  this: — If  a certain  space  is  to  be  passed  over,  the 
half  must  be  passed  over  before  the  whole  space,  and  the 
half  of  that  half  before  the  whole  of  it,  and  so  on  in  infini- 
tum. There  is,  therefore,  an  infinite  number  of  spaces  to 
be  passed  over;  and  if  the  whole  is  passed  over  in  a limited 
time,  then  an  infinite  number  of  spaces  will  be  passed  over 
in  a finite  time,  which  is  impossible.  Bayle  calls  Aris- 
totle’s solution  of  the  difficulty  ‘ pitiable.’  Aristotle's  solu- 
tion is  this,  as  explained  by  the  * Commentarii  Conimbri- 
cences — That  which  is  infinite  in  division,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  infinite  in  act  but  in  capacity  only  (non  actu 
ted  potentate ),  may  be  passed  over  in  a finite  time ; for 
since  time  is  continuous,  and  in  like  manner  infinite,  the 
time  and  the  space  will  correspond  in  the  same  law  of  in- 
finity, and  in  the  same  division  of  parts.'  It  is  easy  to  show 
that  this  is  no  solution. 

Another  argument  is  the  Achillea,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  akin  to  the  last.  Achilles  runs  a race  with  a tortoise, 
which  has  a certain  start,  but  Achilles,  though  swift,  can 
never  overtake  the  tortoise,  which  is  slow.  For  when 
Achilles  has  reached  the  point  from  which  the  tortoise 
started,  the  tortoise  has  advanced  a certain  distance  ; and 
this  will  always  be  the  case  : therefore  Achilles  can  never 
overtake  the  tortoise.  On  this  Ritter  observes : — 4 We  can- 
not suppose  that  Zeno,  who  in  his  proofs  always  maintained 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  space,  should  not  also  have  con- 
sidered the  infinite  divisibility  of  every  portion  of  time ; 
and  yet  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  consists  entirely  in 
neglecting  this  consideration.’  But  Zeno  only  admitted 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  space  in  order  to  show  the  con- 
sequences of  the  hypothesis.  What  Ritter  says  is  no  solu- 
tion. We  may  take  the  fingers  of  the  clock  for  Achilles 
and  the  tortoise,  and  assume  that  there  is  no  other  mea- 
sure of  time  ; and  we  will  suppose  the  long  finger  to  be 
at  twelve,  when  the  short  finger  is  at  one,  and  Zeno's 
argument  is  the  same  still.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  idea 
of  motion,  of  which  Zeno  gives  another  instance  in  a third 
argument  against  motion.  An  arrow  when  it  moves 
through  the  air  is  at  every  moment  in  a space  equal  to 
itself,  and  therefore  is  at  rest,  for  nothing  moves  in 
the  space  in  which  it  is ; but  that  which  does  not 
move  is  at  rest,  for  everything  either  moves  or  is  at  rest. 
Therefore  the  arrow  which  moves,  while  it  moves  is  at 
rest.  Aristotle  replies,  that  this  argument  is  false,  for  it 
supposes  that  time  is  composed  of  indivisible  moments, 
and  he  adds,  that  time  is  not  composed  of  indivisible  parts, 
nor  is  anything  else  composed  of  such  parts.  But  tnis  is 
not  an  answer,  for  time  may  b«  excluded  from  the  con- 
sideration. The  arrow  is  supposed,  by  those  who  admit 
motion,  to  pass  from  one  point  in  space  to  another.  But 
in  every  position  between  these  two  points  it  is,  as  Zeno 
says,  where  it  is ; and  when  a thing  is  where  it  is,  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  at  rest,  and  we  cannot  conceive  otherwise. 
Bayle,  who  seems  not  to  approve  of  Aristotle's  solution, 
otters  one  which  is  no  better.  Zeno’s  difficulty  remains. 
There  is  no  absolute  motion : we  only  conceive  motion  re- 
latively. 

There  is  & fourth  argument,  which  is  well  stated  by 
Bayle. 

If  we  view  the  arguments  of  Zeno  as  mere  sophisms,  we 
view  them  wrongly.  They  touch  the  fundamental  diffi- 
culties of  all  science,  and  Aristotle  admits  that  their  solu- 
tion is  not  easy  ( Topic.,  viii.  8).  Ilis  arguments  were 
directed  to  show  the  difficulties  inherent  in  all  our  ab- 
stract notions.  When,  as  Aristotle  says,  he  denied  mo- 
tion and  said  that  the  space  of  a stadium  could  not  be 
passed  over,  we  need  not  suppose  that  he  denied  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a stadium  being  passed  over  by  him  who 
seemed  to  pass  over  it.  He  would  not  deny  that  there  was 
the  appearance  of  a stadium  being  passed  over,  but  lie 
denied  that  we  could  conceive  how  it  was  passed  over,  or 
that  we  could  conceive  absolutely  any  amount  of  motion. 
There  is  no  authority  for  saying  that  he  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  One,  even  if  he  denied  the  existence  of  indi- 
vidual things.  He  did  not  admit  that  the  true  nature 
of  the  One  could  be  known,  for  he  said  that  if  any  person 
would  show  him  what  the  One  is.  he  would  l>e  able  to  tell 
him  what  things  are  (rd  Zvra).  His  speculations  all  point 
to  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  notion  of  individual 
things,  and  to  the  consequent  conclusion  of  all  tilings  be 
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liiif  One,  without  part*,  an  absolute,  immeasurable,  incon- 
ceivable Existence.  Nothing  particular  is  said  of  his 
theological  doctrines,  and  the  few  physical  doctrines  that 
arc  attributed  to  him  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  Zeno  of  Elea  ^ Ritter,  Geschichte  der 
Philosophic*  vol.  i.,  and  the  Fragments  of  Zeno*  by  Ritter 
and  Preller,  in  their  Hi storin  Philosophy  Greeco-Roman.  ; 
Bayle,  Diet art.  * Zeno/  which  has  very  copious  and 
curious  notes;  Biographic  Un  i verse  lie,  art.  ‘Zeno,’  by 
Victor  Cousin,  and  the  references  there ; Kant,  Kritik, 
4*;  Die  Antinomic  der  Seine  n Vemunft.) 

ZENO  of  Citium,  a small  town  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  The  time 
of  his  birth  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  nor  the  dates 
of  the  other  events  of  his  life.  He  was  however  a con- 
temporary of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
died  before  him.  Antigonus  Gonatas  died  n.c.240.  Clinton 
places  the  birth  of  Zeno  between  n.c.  337  and  332,  and  his 
death  either  in  ox.  263,  or  in  b.c.  239  according  to  Dio- 
nnes Laertius.  Ilis  father  was  a merchant,  and  Zeno 
when  young  followed  his  father's  business.  It  is  said  that 
his  lather,  on  returning  from  one  of  his  voyages,  brought 
home  some  of  the  writings  of  the  followers  of  Socrates, 
and  that  the  perusal  of  them  determined  Zeno  to  the  study 
Of  philosophy.  It  is  not  certain  what  his  age  was  when 
he  came  to  Athens:  some  accounts  make  him  to  have 
been  thirty  years  of  age,  but  his  disciple  Pcrsaeus  says  he 
was  only  two  and  twenty.  He  taught  at  Athens  for  fifty- 
eight  years,  and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  to  the  age  of  ninety-eight. 
In  a letter  addressed  to  King  Antigonus,  which  is  preserved 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  Zeno  says  that  he  is  then  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  he  alleges  this  as  a reason  for  not  being 
able  to  visit  the  king  according  to  his  invitation  ; but  he 
sent  to  him  bis  disciples,  Persaeus  and  Philonides. 
c When  Zeno  first  arrived  at  Athens,  he  became  the  pupil 
of  Cratps  the  Cynic,  and  this  will  account  for  his  doctrines 
having  some  relationship  to  Ihose  of  the  Cynic  school.  I 
But  Zeno's  moral  character  was  above  the  standard  of  the  | 
Cynics,  and  their  meagre  philosophy  could  not  satisfy  his 
intellectual  desires.  He  subsequently  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Stilpo  and  of  Diogenes  Cronus,  who  belonged  to 
the  Megarie  school ; but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  them,  for  he  ultimately  came  over  to  the 
Academy,  and  became  a hearer  of  Polemo.  Zeno’s  doc- 
trines, so  far  as  we  know  them,  show’  traces  of  the  various 
schools  in  which  his  philosophical  character  was  formed. 
He  was  not  an  original  thinker ; he  selected  out  of  all  that 
he  learned  what  seemed  to  him  the  best  for  his  purpose. 
It  was  accordingly  objected  to  Zeno,  that  though  he  dif- 
fered little  from  liis  predecessors,  he  still  wished  to  found 
a school  of  his  own ; and  it  was  further  objected,  that 
he  made  lower  changes  in  doctrines  than  in  words. 
His  pupils  assembled  in  the  painted  colonnade  ( orod ) at 
Athens,  whence  they  received  the  name  of  Stoics  (SrwTroi 1 : 
they  were  at  first  called  Zenoniana  IVom  the  name  of  their 
master.  A sl  ight  accident  which  happened  to  him  on  coming 
out  of  his  school,  determined  Zeno  to  put  an  end  to  his  life 
on  the  spot.  His  practice  was,  in  accordance  with  his  doc- 
trines, characterized  by  the  strictest  integrity  and  morality: 
his  mastery  overall  sensual  gratifications  was  complete.  A 
story  is  told  which,  whether  true  or  false,  shows  at  least  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  : it  is  said  that  the  Athe- 
nians entrusted  the  keys  of  their  fortresses  to  his  keeping. 

The  name  of  Zeno  is  more  conspicuous  as  the  founder  of 
a school,  which  continued  for  several  centuries,  than  for 
what  he  did  himself,  though  his  writings  were  numerous. 
A list  of  them  is  given  by  Diogenes ; very  few  fragment* 
of  them  remain.  His  style  is  said  to  have  been  charac- 
terized by  brevity  and  closeness  of  argumentation.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Stoical  doctrines,  as  exhibited  in 
the  opinions  and  writing*  of  his  followers,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  elaborated  by  Zeno,  though,  accord- 
ing to  all  testimony,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  which  j 
was  developed  and  extended  by  others.  His  successors  in  j 
the  Stoic  school  were  as  follow: — Clennthes,  Chrysippus, 
Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  Antipater  of  Tarsus,  l 
PaniL’tiusof  Rhodes,  and  Posidonius.  According  to  Clinton, 
Posidonius  came  to  Home  n.c.  31.  Panastius  was  the 
friend  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger,  kaolins,  and 
other  distinguished  Romans,  and  he  introduced  the  Stoical 
philosophy  at  Rome.  The  Stoical  doctrines  suited  in 
many  respects  the  Roman  character,  especially  in  the 
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I modified  form  in  which  they  received  them,  and  these 
| doctrines  were  embraced  by  many  distinguished  persona. 
I In  the  imperial  period  the  chief  writers  who  belonged  to 
the  sect  were  L.  An  minis  Seneca,  Musoniua  Rufus,  who 
lived  to  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  Epictetus,  a native  of 
Ilierapolis  in  Phrygia,  ami  the  master  of  Arrian,  the  his- 
torian of  Alexander.  But  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the 
Roman  Stoics  was  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  in 
his  own  work,  which  is  extant,  has  left  his  portrait  paiuted 
to  the  life. 

Zeno’s  doctrines  were  mainly  directed  to  the  moral  part 
of  philosophy,  and  he  approached  nearer  to  the  Cynics 
than  his  followers.  It  appears  from  the  fact  of  his  dis- 
ciples separating  into  different  parties,  that  his  system  was 
either  not  completely  developed  or  that  it  possessed  too 
little  originality  to  unite  all  his  followers.  Chrysippus  is 
said  to  have  been  the  "person  who  gave  to  the  Stoical  sys- 
tem its  full  development  and  fixed  its  doctrines ; accord- 
ingly there  was  a saying,  ‘If  there  had  been  no  Chry- 
sippus,  there  would  have  been  no  Stoa.*  The  Stoics  made 
three  divisions  of  philosophy,  which  Plutarch  calls  the 
Physical,  Ethical,  and  Logical  (Xoyorov;,  of  which  our 
word  Logical  is  not  a translation.  Bat  other  Stoics  made 
different  divisions.  The  triple  division  was  made  by  Zeno 
himself,  as  Diodorus  states  in  his  Life  of  Zeno,  in  wliicli  lie 
has  collected  all  the  Stoical  doctrines.  The  Logical  part 
of  the  Stoical  system  comprehended  their  metaphysics. 
They  made  a distinction  between  truth  (tiXq&ia)  and 
true  (ciXrj3Jf) : truth  implied  bod y f*eZpa) ; but  true  was 
without  body,  and  was  merely  in  opinion.  They  attributed 
to  things  an  absolute  existence  in  themselves.  Their  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  we  can  learn  what  it  was,  was  obscure,  and 
they  were  certainly  not  well  agreed  among  themselves  on 
their  metaphysical  doctrines.  They  cultivated  logic,  rhe- 
toric, and  grammar.  In  their  Physical  doctrines  they 
assumed  two  first  principles,  the  Active  and  the  Passive: 
the  Passive  was  Matter  ( avaia\  the  first  substance  of 
which  all  things  were  made ; the  Active  was  God,  who 
was  one,  though  called  by  many  names.  The  universal 
belief  in  a deity,  or  in  many  deities  they  considered  one 
of  the  evidences  of  God’s  existence.  All  the  universe, 
says  Seneca,  according  to  our  Stoical  doctrines,  consists  of 
two  things.  Cause  and  Matter.  The  Cause  which  puts 
matter  in  motion  is  conceived  as  pervading  it,  but  it  is 
Rational ; the  motions  produced  are  not  the  effect  of 
chance,  and  all  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  visible 
world  are  a proof  of  design.  It  follow  ed  from  their  general 
doctrines  that  the  Soul  (yf^vxlj ' is  corporeal,  for  they  de- 
fined all  things  to  be  Body  which  produce  anything  or  are 

Jiroduccd.  They  argued  thus:  nothing  that  is  without 

lody  sympathizes  with  body,  nor  does  body  sympathize 
with  that  which  is  not  body ; but  only  body  with  body. 
The  body  and  the  soul  sympathize,  for  they  are  both  bodies. 
Death  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  the  body.  The  Soul 
is  a spirit  (»v* r/ta)  that  is  born  with  us ; consequently  it  is 
body,  and  it  continues  alter  death;  still  it  is  perishable : 
but  the  Soul  of  all  things,  of  which  the  souls  of  animals  arc 
parts,  is  imperishable.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  soul, 
there  were  different  opinions:  Cleanthes  thought  that  all 
souls  lasted  to  the  general  conflagration ; Chrysippus 
thought  the  souls  of  the  wise  only  lasted  so  long. 

I The  Ethical  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  have  attracted  most 
I attention,  as  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  distinguished  Greeks 
[ and  Romans.  To  live  according  1o  nature  was  the  basis 
of  their  Ethical  *\>fcm  ; but  by  this  it  was  not  meant  that 
a man  should  follow  his  own  particular  nature ; he  must 
make  his  life  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  whole  c. 
things.  This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  all  morality, 
ami  it  follows  that  morality  is  connected  with  philo- 
sophy. To  know  what  is  our  relation  to  the  w hole  of  things, 
is  to  know  what  we  ought  to  be  and  to  do.  This  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Stoics  is  indisputable,  but  its  ap- 
plication is  not  always  easy,  nor  did  they  all  agree  m 
their  exposition  of  it.  Some  things  were  good,  some 
bad,  and  some  indifferent : the  only  good  things  were 
virtue,  wisdom,  justice,  and  temperam-e,  and  the  like.  The 
truly  wise  man  possesses  all  knowledge;  he  is  perfect  and 
sufficient  m himself;  he  despises  all  that  subjects  to  its 
power  the  rest  of  mankind ; he  feels  pain,  but  he  is  not 
conquered  by  it.  But  the  morality  of  the  Stoics,  at  least 
in  the  later  periods,  though  it  rested  on  a basis  apparently 
so  sound,  permitted  the  wise  man  to  do  nearly  everything 
that  he  liked.  Such  a system,  it  has  been  well  observed, 
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might  do  for  the  imaginary  wise  man  of  the  Stoics;  but  it 
was  not  a system  where  general  adoption  was  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  any  actual  society. 

The  subject  of  the  Stoical  sect  is  one  of  great  extent. 
Tlie  Stoics,  or  the  so-called  Stoics,  formed  a sect  that  con- 
tinued for  four  centuries,  in  which  time  the  doctrines  were 
subject  to  so  much  change  that  we  often  see  little  besides 
the  name  in  which  the  professor  of  this  sect  agreed.  Most 
of  the  works  of  the  Stoical  writers  are  lost.  Two  of  them 
whose  works  remain,  Epictetus  and  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  if  not  the  most  genuine  specimens  of  the  Stoic 
school,  are  certainly  two  of  the  most  worthy. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  Zmo;  Hitter  and  Preller,  Huioria 
Philaxoph.  Or  (pro-Roman. ; Aurelius;  Epictetus;  and 
other  articles  in  this  work.) 

ZENO  (Ztivuv),  emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded,  in  a.d. 
474.  the  emperor  Leo  I.  Thrax,  or  more  correctly  his  own 
son  Leo  II.,  the  younger,  as  will  appear  below.  Zeno  was 
the  son  of  Husumblasdes,  or  Housombladeosa,  a noble 
Isaurian,  and  his  original  name  was  either  Aricmesius,  or 
perhaps  Taradicodisus  or  Taradiscodiseus,  or  more  pro- 
bably Trascalisseus.  We  know  nothing  about  his  earlier 
life,  of  which  however  detailed  accouhts  were  probably 
given  in  the  works  of  Eustathius  of  Syria,  which  are  lost, 
and  those  of  Candidus,  of  which  only  some  fragments  are 
extant.  We  must  suppose  that  he  wa*  a man  of  great  in- 
fluence. especially  among  his  warlike  countrymen  the 
Isaurians,  and  well  known  at  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
for  in  a.d.  408  the  emperor  Leo  Thrax  gave  him  his 
daughter  Ariadne  in  marriage,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  influence  among  the  I^urians,  whose  assist- 
ance he  wanted  against  the  ambitious  schemes  of  his  prime 
minister  Aspar. 

On  that  occasion  the  son  of  Husumblasdes  adopted  the 
Greek  name  of  Zeno,  and  was  created  by  the  emperor 
Patricius,  and  appointed  commander  of  the  imperial  life- 
guard and  commandcr-in-chief  of  the  Greek  army  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  a.d.  4G9  Zeno  was  consul  with  FhlVlUS  Mar- 
cianos, and  he  assisted  the  emperor  in  gettingrid  of  Aspar, 
who  was  put  to  death  in  a.d.  471.  Leo,  being  old  and 
childless,  wished  to  appoint  Zeno  his  successor,  but  the 
people  disliked  Zeno  on  account  of  his  ugliness,  a reason 
which  may  appear  insufficient  in  our  days,  but  which  was 
important  among  the  Eastern  nations,  who  have  always 
liked  and  still  like  to  be  ruled  by  handsome  kings.  Leo 
consequently  gave  up  his  plan,  and  chose  Leo,  the  son  of 
Zeno  and  Ariadne,  for  his  successor,  in  a.d.  473.*  The  em- 
peror Leo  Thrax  died  early  in  the  following  year,  a.d.  474, 
and  Leo  the  younger  succeeded  him  under  the  regency'  of 
his  father,  upon  whom  the  title  of  Augustus  was  perhaps 
conferred  by  Leo  Thrax ; it  may  be  that  Zeno  assumed 
that  title  on  his  own  authority,  hut  neither  of  these  opi- 
nions has  been  well  established.  Assisted  by  the  empress- 
dowager  Verina,  and  probably  also  by  her  daughter  and 
his  wife  Ariadne,  Zeno  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections 
of  the  people  in  some  degree,  and  he  consequently  found 
no  resistance  when  he  contrived  to  be  proclaimed  emperor. 
His  son,  the  young  emperor  Leo,  put  the  imperial  diadem 
on  his  head;  but  although  Zeno  became  emperor,  he  was 
only  the  second  in  rank,  as  we  may  see  in  the  laws  issued 
l>y  the  two  emperors,  where  Leo  s name  is  always  put 
before  the  name  of  his  father ; on  some  coins  however  the 
name  Zeno  stands  before  Leo.  Leo  died  towards  the  end 
of  the  same  year,  a.d.  474.  Zeno,  and  even  his  mother 
Ariadne,  an  excellent  woman,  have  been  accused  of  having 
poisoned  their  son,  but  this  charge,  as  well  as  some  other 
stories  concerning  the  death  of  Leo,  are  mere  calumnies  in- 
vented bv  orthodox  ecclesiastical  writers  who  found  fault 
with  the  heterodoxy  of  Zeno. 

Although  Zeno  met  with  no  opposition  in  succeeding 
his  son  us  sole  emperor,  he  came  to  the  throne  under 
very  difficult  circumstances.  Descended  from  a great 
Isaurian  family;  supported  by  two  brothers,  Conon  and 
Longinus,  who  were  both  enterprising,  active,  and  am- 
bitious; surrounded  by  many  other  Isaurians,  who 
looked  to  him  for  honours  uud  power;  and  revered 
by  the  waihke  inhabitants  of  Isauria,  who  w.erc  not  of 
Greek  descent:  he  had  to  experience  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstances which  seemed  to  consolidate  his  strength, 
made  his  thioue  totter,  ami  were  so  many  causes  of  those 
rebellions  and  other  public  calamities  by  which  his  reign 

* Zeno  tuul  nnothi'r  «m,  wlio  «u  c»UoU  /aou,  by  bif  lirsl  vrifo 
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was  marked  as  one  of  the  most,  disastrous  for  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  the  Eastern  empire.  When  Zeno  became 
emperor,  the  Isaurians  came  into  power : hence  arose 
jealousy  among  the  Greeks,  and  dissatisfaction  among 
those  who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne  ; intrigue,  revolts, 
rebellion,  and  civil  war  were  the  consequence,  and  this  was 
followed  by  revenge,  cruelty,  and  rapacity ; general  dis- 
content and  weakness  in  the  government;  arrogance  and 
threats  on  the  pail  of  foreign  barbarians,  the  conquest  of 
Italy  by  the  East -Goths,  and  the  foundation  of  a new 
Western  empire  by  Theodoric  the  Great.  In  short,  the 
reign  of  Zeno  was  a crisis  in  the  history  of  the  East.  As 
the  details  of  this  reign  are  far  from  being  sufficiently 
clear,  we  shall  only  give  a .sketch  of  the  most  remarkable 
events. 

Zeno  was  scarcely  established  on  the  throne  when  lie 
lost  it  by  a rebellion  of  Basiliscus,  the  brother  of  the  em- 
press-dowager Verina,  both  of  whom  conspired  against  the 
new  emperor  when  they  saw  that  their  influence  was 
checked  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  brothers  and  other 
Isaurian  friends  of  Zeno.  The  rebellion  broke  out  so  sud- 
nenly  (a.d.  475)  that  Zeno  fled  to  Isauria  without  making 
any  resistance,  and  Basiliscus  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
Zeno,  being  joined  by  Ariadne,  prepared  to  oppn>o  Illus, 
a general  of  Basiliscus,  who  advanced  upon  Isauria,  aiul 
defeated  Zeno,  who  retired  into  a castle  called  Constan- 
tinople. Illus  was  going  to  lay  siege  to  it,  when  lie  was 
informed  that  there  was  great  want  of  union  among  the 
adherents  of  Basiliscus,  and  that  the  people  in  general  dis- 
liked the  new  emperor  on  account  of  his  cowardly  or 
treacherous  conducl  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  against 
the  Vandals  of  Carthage,  in  a.d.  408.  Upon  this  Illus 
proposed  to  Zeno  to  support  him  with  liis  army  ; the  proposi- 
tion was  accepted  with  great  joy.  and  Zeno  and  Illus 
marched  to  Constantinople.  Near  Nicaa  they  met  with 
Armatius,  or  Harman  ns,  the  nephew  of  Basiliscus,  who 
offered  no  resistance  to  Zeno,  by  whom  he  was  apparently 
bribed,  and  the  usurper  was  soon  besieged  in  Constan- 
tinople by  Zeno.  The  city  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
Basiliscua  was  made  prisoner,  and  starved  to  death  in  a 
tower  in  Cappadocia.  Zeno  was  re -established,  and  in 
order  to  reward  Harmacius,  he  made  him  commander-in- 
chief of  the  army,  presented  him  with  large  estates,  and 
conferred  upon  his  son  Basiliscus  the  younger  the.  dignity 
of  Ca*sar,  which  was  equivalent  to  making  him  his  suc- 
cessor. It  seems  that  Zeno  did  not  act  voluntarily  in  this 
aff  air,  but  that  Harmacius  demanded  the  Cie^arship  for  his 
son,  as  the  price  of  his  defection  from  the  usurper  Baai- 
liscus.  Harmacius  became  so  arrogant,  that  Zeno  was 
compelled  to  get  rid  of  him.  Assisted  by  Illus,  lie  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  Harmacius,  who  was  put  to  death,  and 
his  son  Basiliscus  was  banished,  after  having  been  deprived 
of  his  dignity  ns  Ca*sar.  Illus  now  acquired  great  in- 
fluence over  the  emperor,  which  he  soon  abused,  and 
he  not  only  insulted  the  empress  Ariadne,  but  conspired 
against  her  life.  Illus,  being  deposed  from  his  rank  as 
rime  minister,  fled  to  Asia  and  revolted  against  Zeno  : 
is  fate  is  told  below.  During  the  time  that  Illus  was 
in  power  several  other  rebellions  broke  out.  Theodoric, 
suruamed  Strabus,  an  adherent  of  Basiliscus,  retired 
after  the  fall  of  the  usurper  into  Thrace,  collected  a 
considerable  force,  and  ravaged  the  environs  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  emperor,  unable  to  sulnluc  him,  bought 
peace  from  him,  in  a.d.  478 ; but  Theodorie  soon  forgot  his 
oath,  united  himself  with  Theodoric  the  Goth,  who  after- 
wards conquered  Italy,  and  the  emperor  would  pvt  hap* 
have  lost  his  throne  but  for  the  death  of  Theodorie  Strabu-, 
which  took  place  in  a.d.  481.  As  to  Theodone  the  Goiii, 
Zeno  soothed  his  anger  by  creating  him  consul,  and  finally 
stimulatedorallowcdhimtoconquer Italy.  [Thkodoricthk 
Great.]  After  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Theodoric 
Strabus,  in  a.d.  478,  another  most  dangerous  revolt  broke 
out  under  Marcian,  the  son  of  Anthemius,  emperor  of  the 
West,  and  the  grandson  of  llic  emperor  Marcian,  who  had 
married  Leontia,  the  sister  of  (he  empress  Verina.  Marcian 
intended  to  depose  Zeno,  and  he  took  Constantinople  by 
surprise,  but  ho  was  surprised  in  his  turn  by  Illus,  ami  after 
a desperate  fight  fled  for  refuge  to  a church.  He  was  takeu 
out  by  force,  his  head  w as  shaven,  and  he  was  banished  to 
a monastery  at  Cesarua.  But  he  escaped,  caused  fresh 
troubles,  and  was  exiled  to  the  castle  of  Papyrus  iu  Isauria, 
or  perhaps  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  The  third  great  revolt  was 
that  of  Illus,  who,  as  already  observed,  hod  insulted  the 
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empress  Ariadne,  and  escaped  being  put  to  death  by  flying 
to  Asia,  where  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
70.000  men.  The  patrician  Leontius,  who  was  sent  by 
Zeno  against  Illus,  betrayed  the  emperor  and  joined  the 
rebel.  Longinus,  the  brother  of  Zeno,  toolc  the  field 
against  both,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  probably  made 
prisoner,  for  soon  afterwards  he  was  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  rebels  acting  in  concert  with  Illus  and  Leontius.  The 
rebels  then  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Papyrus,  where  the 
empress-dowager  Verina  was  confined  on  account  of  her 
dangerous  intrigues,  and  the  castle  having  been  taken, 
Verina  also  joined  the  rebels,  and  as  they  intended  to  put 
Leontius  on  the  throne,  she  adorned  him  with  the  diadem, 
and  he  was  received  as  emperor  at  Antioch,  in  a.d.  484. 
Zeno  now  dispatched  a fresh  army  against  the  rebels, 
which  was  commanded  by  John  the  Hunchback  and  John 
the  Scvthian,  two  generals  who  have  often  been  con- 
founded, but  who  were  two  different  persons.  They  de- 
feated the  rebels  in  a.d.  488,  who  took  reftige  in  the 
fortress  of  Papyrus,  which  the  imperial  generals  hastened 
to  surround  with  a superior  force.  At  last  the  fortress 
capitulated;  Illus  and  Leontius  were  made  prisoners  and 
put  to  death,  and  the  empire  was  thus  delivered  from  the 
greatest  enemies  of  public  order.  Zeno  died  in  the  month 
of  April,  a.d.  491,  and  his  successor  was  an  officer  of  the 
imperial  palace  guard  (Silenti&rii),  Anutaaiui  I.,  sur- 
named  Siientiariua,  who  married  Ariadne,  the  widow  of 
Zeno.  It  is  said  that  Zeno  died  under  strange  circum- 
stances, but  the  accounts  of  bis  death  are  very  contra- 
dictory. If  we  believe  Zonarns  and  Cedrenus,  Zeno 
was  beheaded  in  his  bed  while  asleep  ; or  he  died  in  con- 
scmtence  of  a debauch;  or  was  buried  alive  while  insen- 
sible in  a fit  of  apoplexy  : and  Ariadne  was  the  author  of 
his  death.  It  happens  however  that  some  ecclesiastical 
writers,  Thcophanea,  Evagrius,  and  Theodoras  Lector,  who 
make  the  worst  of  Zeno  whenever  they  find  an  oppor- 
tunity, do  not*ffiention  a violent  death,  which,  if  true,  would 
have  served  their  purpose  by  throwing  disgrace  upon  the 
memory  of  the  emperor.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
Zeno  died  of  apoplexy.  Zeno's  diameter  was  somewhat 
like  that  of  his  predecessor  Leo  I.  Thrax,  bat  he  was  his 
inferior  in  every'  respect,  in  good  as  well  as  bad  qualifies : 
he  was  cruel,  especially  in  the  latter  period  of  his  reign, 
but  less  cruel  than  Leo ; he  was  often  overpowered  by 
anger,  but  he  never  fell  into  such  frightful  fits  of  passion 
as  Leo;  he  sometimes  did  honourable  tilings  for  honour's 
sake,  but  less  frequently  ami  with  less  dignity  and  gene- 
rosity. In  short  lie  was  the  shadow  of  Leo,  without  his 
energetic  character,  intelligence,  and  knowledge.  Zeno 
did  not  understand  the  art  of  government ; he  was  as  vain 
as  a woman,  and  his  constant  endeavours  to  be  admired  ns 
something  great  made  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
w itty  Greeks.  • 

(Agathias,  iv.;  Evagrius, li.  15,  &c.,iii.;  Cedrenus,  p.351, 
See.,  ed.  Paris ; Zonarns,  vol.  ii.,  p.  51,  See.  ed.  Paris ; Can- 
didas, p.  18,  ed.  Paris : Theophanes,  p.  90,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ; 
Procopius,  Dell.  J '(tndaf.  i.  7 ; DeAeaif.  Justinioni,  iii.  1 ; 
Uclf.  (iufh.%  i.  1,  ii.  0 ; Jornandes,  De  Regnontm  Succetg., 
pp.  58-01 ; De  Rebut  (Jothici*,  pp.  139-141,  ed.  Linden- 
brog:  Suidas  sob  voc.  Zijiwv.) 

ZENO'BIA  Ztvetia,  on  the  coins  7n>o tia),  SEPTI'MIA, 
was  the  daughter  of  Amroiiv&n  Arab  chief,  who  possessed 
the  southern  prfrt  of  Mesopotamia.  By  her  first  husband 
Zenobia  had  a son  named  Athenodorus  Waballath.  Her 
second  husband  was  Septimius  Odenathus. 

Odenathus  was  of  Palmyra,  a flourishing  city  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Metropolis  Colonic.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
some  tribes  who  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  Syrian  desert 
which  surrounds  Palmyra.  His  Roman  name  Septimius  j 
indicates  some  connection  with  the  empire,  and  it  is  inge-  • 
liiously  conjectured  by  St.  Martin  that  the  origin  of  this  ’ 
connection  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  name  Septimius  by  1 
the  family  of  Odenathus  must  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Septimius  Scverus.  'The  name  of  the  father  of 
Odenathus  was  Septimius  Airanes  Waballath,  and  Odena- 
thus had  by  his  first  wife  a son  named  Septimius  Grades, 
or  Herodes,  as  Trebellius  Pollio  calls  him.  Septimius 
Severus  married  Julia  Domna,  a Syrian  woman  of  Emesa, 
and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  his  long  residence 
in  Syria,  renders  it  probable  that  a connection  was  formed 
between  the.  emperor  Seventy  and  the  family  of  Odenathus 
who,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  would  adopt  the  name  of  their 


] Roman  patron.  In  the  year  a.d.  244,  after  the  assassina- 
• tion  of  the  younger  Gordian.  Philip,  called  the  Arabian, 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  on  leaving  Syria  for  Rome 
he  intrasled  the  government  of  Syria  to  his  brother  Prison*. 
The  bad  administration  of  Priscus  caused  a rebellion  in 
Syria,  and  Jotapianua,  a descendant  of  the  royal  house 
which  had  reigned  at  or  possessed  Emesa,  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  Jotapianus  was  defeated  by  the  imperial  troops 
and  lost  his  life,  but  Philip  was  assassinated  before  the 
news  could  reach  him.  Other  usurpers  arose  in  Syria,  but 
Palmyra  preserved  its  independence.  In  the  year  a.d. 
251  Septimius  Airanes  was  prince  of  Palmyra,  and  his  son 
Odenathus  was  general.  On  the  death  of  Airanes  Odena- 
thus succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Palmyra.  The  year 
of  the  death  of  Airanes  is  not  certain,  but  it  was  before 
a.d.  250.  In  a.d.  258  Mariadcs,  whom  Trebellius  Pollio 
calls  Cyriades.  left  Antioch  with  a large  sum  of  money,  and 
betook  himself  to  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  He  persuaded 
Sapor  and  Odenathus  to  an  invasion  of  Syria,  in  which 
Antioch  was  taken.  Mariadcs  was  proclaimed  Cwaar. 
He  enjoyed  his  dignity  for  about  a year,  having  been  assas- 
sinated, according  to  Trebellius  Pollio,  while  Valerian  was 
on  bis  march  to  the  Persian  war.  It  was  Sapor’s  design  to 
anticipate  Valerian  by  invading  Syria,  but  he  was  deieated 
near  Emesa,  and  on  his  retreat  he  was  annoyed  and  robbed 
by  his  old  ally  Odenathus.  But  after  the  surrender  of  Va- 
lerian to  Sapor,  Odenathus  sent  costly  presents  to  the  Per- 
sian king,  in  order  to  conciliate  him  ; the  presents  were  re-^ 
jected  with  contempt,  and  Odenathus  was  commanded  to 
come  in  person.  The  prince  of  Palmyra  disregarded  the 
command,  and  while  the  Roman  troops  were  retreating  on 
all  sides  in  the  confusion  which  followed  the  capture  ot 
Valerian,  he  alone  opposed  the  progress  of  the  Persian 
arms.  The  Persians  had  entered  both  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
and  Sapor  was  at  Antioch.  Odenathus,  at  the  head  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  some  few  Romans  who  joined 
him,  attempted  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Sapor,  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  Batista,  the  Roman  general,  who  made  a 
diversion  in  Cilicia.  His  wife  Zenobia  also  accompanied 
him  in  this  campaign.  Sapor  at  last  commenced  his  re- 
treat ; but  at  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  he  sustained  a 
defeat  and  lost  much  of  his  baggage.  He  was  followed 
by  Odenathus  through  Mesopotamia,  again  defeated,  ami 
pursued  to  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris,  his  capital.  If 
Odenathus  besieged  Ctesiphon,  it  appears  that  at  was  un- 
successfully. 

About  this  time  Odenathus  assumed  the  kingly  title,  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  considered  emperor  in  the  East. 
Gallienus,  the  son  of  Valerian,  who  became  emperor  upon 
his  father's  capture,  a.d.  200,  was  too  indolent  to  attempt 
to  maintain  his  authority.  The  Roman  army  in  Syria  and 
Egypt  proclaimed  Macrianus  emperor,  who  associated 
with  himself  in  the  empire  his  two  wins  Quietus  and  Ma- 
crianus. Quietus  was  left,  in  Syria.  The  new  emperor 
marched  through  Asia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Illyncum, 
where  he  was  opposed  by  Aureolus,  who  had  also  risen 
against  Gallienus,  and  totally  defeated.  Upon  this  Au- 
rcolus  was  received  by  Gallienus  into  partnership  in  tha 
empire,  and  he  forthwith  marched  to  the  East  to  crush  the 
pavtizans  of  Macrianus.  Odenathus,  seeing  what  turn 
things  had  taken,  entered  Syria,  upon  which  Balista,  who 
had  quarelled  with  Quietus,  murdered  him  and  delivered 
up  to  Odenathus  the  town  uf  Emesa,  in  which  Quietus  and 
Balista  were  then  besieged.  Soon  afterwards  Balista  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Odena- 
thus and  lost  his  life.  About  this  time  probably  (a.d. 
263?)  Odenathus  was  associated  by  Gallienus  in  the  em- 
pire, and  received  the  title  of  Augustus.  A coin  also  was 
struck  in  his  honour,  on  which  were  represented  the  Per- 
sians taken  captive.  Odenathus  now  undertook  a second 
war  against  the  Persians,  to  avenge  the  cause  of  Valerian : 
he  made  many  prisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  Gallienus,  and 
the  slothful  emperor  enjoyed  a triumph  which  was  earned 
by  the  bravery  of  another.  Odenathus  again  besieged 
Ctesiphon,  but  without  any  result.  On  leaving  Ctesiphon 
he  marched  into  Cappadocia  to  oppose  the  Scythians  who 
were  ravaging  that  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Odenathus  was 
assassinated  at  Emesa  in  Syria  with  his  son  Grades,  by  a 
relation  named  Mieonius,  a.d.  267,  but  the  conspiratnre 
were  put  to  deatli  by  the  soldiers  of  Odenathus,  and  his 
wife  Zenobia  succeeded  to  his  power. 

The  events  of  the  life  of  Odenathus  are  confusedly  told, 
yet  the  main  tacts  may  probably  be  received  a*  true.  He 
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wm  a bravo  and  active  soldier,  and  if  he  had  lived  longer 
lie  might  perhaps  have  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  the 
Roman  Caesars.  There  are  no  medals  of  Odenathus.  He 
left  by  Zenobia  two  sons,  Ilerennius  and  Timolaua. 

Zenobia,  after  the  death  ot‘  her  husband,  governed 
Palmyra  till  she  was  taken  prisoner  by  Aurelian.  It  i.s 
said  that  she  invested  with  the  purple  her  son  Waballuth, 
or  Athcnodorus  W&ballath,  and  to  him  are  attributed 
certain  extant  medals  which  bear  the  Greek  legend  of 
Athenodoros.  The  power  of  Zenobia  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
According  to  Zosimus,  an  army  of  Palmyrenes  and  Syrians 
under  Zabdas,  a general  of  Zenobia,  invaded  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  got  possession  of  the  country. 
(Compare  Claudius,  by  Trebellius  Pollio,  c.  11.)  Pal- 
myra, in  the  Syrian  desert,  was  her  residence,  a city  then 
the  centre  of  a great  commerce,  and  which  was*  adorned 
with  magnificent  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  are  still 
more  striking  from  their  contrast  with  the  desolation 
around  them.  [Palmyra.]  Zenobia  maintained  herself 
against  Gallienus,  and  also  during  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Claudius,  who  was  occupied  with  his  Gothic  wars,  but  the 
accession  of  Aurelian  (a.d.  270,  once  more  placed  a soldier 
at  the  head  of  the  empire.  Zenobia  was  defeated  by 
Aurelian,  Palmyra  was  taken,  and  the  Syrian  queen  ap- 
peared in  chains  in  the  triumph  of  the  emperor,  as  an 
Egyptian  queen,  Arsinoe,  once  before  had  appeared  in  the 
triumphal  procession  of  the  dictator  C«sar.  [Aurelian.] 
Zosimus  indeed  says  that  she  died  on  lu»r  way  to  Home ; 
but  the  narrative  of  Trebellius  Pollio  appears  too  par- 
ticular to  l>e  false.  He  says  that  after  the  triumph  Aurelian 
gave  her  a residence  at  Tilmr,  which  went  by  the  name  of 
Zenobia  at  the  time  when  Pollio  wrote. 

The  habits  and  person  of  this  warrior  queen  are  de- 
scribed by  Trebellius  Pollio.  She  lived  in  great  state,  like 
the  kings  of  Persia.  When  she  harangued  her  soldiers  she 
wore  a helmet : her  dress  had  a purple  border  with  jewels 
hanging  from  the  fringe  : her  vest  was  fastened  round  the 
waist  with  a clasp,  and  her  arms  were  sometimes  bare. 
Her  complexion  was  rather  dark,  her  eyes  black  and 
piercing ; her  teeth  were  as  white  as  pearls,  and  her  voice 
dear  and  like  a man's.  She  knew  when  to  be  liberal, 
though  her  general  character  was  frugal.  She  rarely  rode 
in  a chariot,  but  often  on  horseback.  Sometimes  she 
would  march  several  miles  on  foot  with  her  soldiers.  Her 
habits  were  sober,  but  she  would  sometimes  drink  with  her 
generals.  Besides  her  native  tongue,  Syriac,  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek,  and  spoke  the  Egyptian  language 
to  perfection.  Her  Greek  secretary  was  Longinus.  [Lon- 
«inus.]  Such  was  the  woman  whose  ambition,  it  is  said, 
led  her  to  aspire  to  overthrow  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
West.  Her  history  is  imperfectly  known,  but  the  main 
facts  appear  to  be*  as  well  ascertained  as  other  contempo- 
rary events. 

(’Zosimus,  i.  39-59;  Zonam,  xii.  27 ; Ilisiori/t  August  m 
Scriptures ; Biog.  C'niv.,  art.  * Odenath,’  by  St.-Martin,  and 
* Zi'nobie Rancho,  Le.ric.  Rei  Numariae ; Eckhel,  Doc- 
trina  Num.  Vet.  vii.  *190,  Sec.) 

There  are  coins  of  Zenobia  with  the  Greek  inscription 
’Errr.  Zijrofia  £<£.  fSeplimin  Zenobia  Augusta'; ; and  one 
coin  has  Zenob.  Aug.  (Zenobia  Augusta,  in  Roman  cha- 
racters. On  the  reverse  of  one  of  her  coins  is  the  inscrip- 
tion Act.  K.  Ar^Wroe  (Autocrator  Caesar  Aurelianus). 


Coin  of  ZenoMft. 
ntiti'h  Mu  mm  i*.  Actual  Siw*. 

ZENOnOTtrS.  [Sculpture.] 

ZENODOTUS  (7*/»<rj<\ir©c  , of  Ephesus,  a celrbratcd 
Greek  grammarian.  According  to  Sitidas  and  Kndocia, 
he  was  a pupil  of  the  grammarian  Philetas,  and  lived  at 
Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagits, 
whom  however  he  must  have  survived,  as  his  most  active 
period  belongs  to  the  reign  of  his  successor  Ptolemy  Phil  - 
arlelphus,  about  n.c.  2H0.  Zenodotus  was  the  first  chief 
librarian  at  Alexandria,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  office 
by  Callimachus.  lie  is  also  said  to  have  instructed  the 


sons  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  With  Zenodotus  there  begins  a 
! new  a?rn  in  Ihe  history  of  grammatical  ami  critical  studies, 
both  of  which  lie  treated  according  to  the  principle  of 
analogy.  He  was  the  first  Alexandrine  critic  who  made  a 
new  edition  (Aiop3w«nc)  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  is 
i frequently  referred  to  by  Eustathius,  the  Venetian  Scholia, 

1 and  other  grammarians.  His  edition  of  Homer  and  the 
later  one  of  Aristarchus  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  the  antients.  This  undertaking  led  him  to  a careful 
study  of  the  Homeric  language,  and  its  comparison  with 
that  of  later  times.  The  signification  of  words  and  phrases 
appears  to  have  much  engaged  his  attention,  and  Ihe  fruits 
of  his  studies  in  this  respect  were  deposited  in  his  Glossaiy 
(rXiffirm)  and  his  dictionary  of  foreign  or  barbarous 
phrases  (Ai&ic  iSyisai ; Scholiast  mi  Apollon . Rriod .,  ii., 
1003 ; ad  Theocrit.  Idyll.,  v.,  2;  At  hen  a*  us,  i..  p.  12;  vii., 

I p.  327  ; xi.,  p.  478  ; Galen,  (Jlussar.  Hippocral.,  s.  v.  *«?nt 
i and  zriXra).  At  he  incus  (x.,  p.  412,  and  iii.,  p.  90)  men- 

■ tions  two  other  works  of  Zenodotus,  one  called  'Enrv/iai, 
and  the  other  'Iffropucil  hircfitniftortvpara,  although  these 
works  may  possibly  belong  to  a later  grammarian.  Zeno- 
dotus, who  lived  after  the  time  of  Aristarchus,  and  cen- 
sured this  critic  for  his  bold  dealings  with  the  Homeric 
poems.  Suidas  attributes  to  this  later  Zenodotus  several 
works,  of  which  however  noticing  except  the  titles  is 
known. 

( Fabric iua,  Riblioih.  Grace.,  i.,  p.  3G2,  See. ; Wolf,  Pro- 
legomena ad  Ilom.,  p.  199,  &c. ; Heftier,  Dr  Zewnloto 
tj  usque  Studii%  Homericis , Brandenburg.  1839,  4to;  GrU- 
fenhan,  Gcschichte  tier  Phihdogie,  i.,  p.  388,  See.,  330.) 

ZENZO,  ZENZIC.  The  Arabs  used  a word  for  the  square 
of  a number  which  has  the  same  meaning  ns  the  Latin 
word  census : accordingly  Leonard  of  Pisa,  Lucas  Pucioli, 
and  the  early  Italians,  used  radix  and  cosa  for  the  un- 
known quantity,  and  census  for  its  square,  which  became 
censo  in  Italian.  The  Germaifikcorrupted  these  into  zenzus 
and  zenzo,  and  hence  ill  their  algebraic  writings,  and  in 
some  of  the  early  English  ones,  ihe  zenzic  power  is  Ihc 
square.  From  this  and  the  word  cube,  various  denomina- 
tions of  powers  were  formed,  as  zenzi-cubic  for  sixth,  zen- 
zizenzizenzic  for  eighth.  Sec.,  from  which  we  are  now  hap- 
pily delivered. 

ZEOLITES,  a class  of  earthy  minerals  to  which  the 
term  was  originally  applied  by  Cronstedt  on  account  of 
their  boiling  and  swelling  when  heated  by  the  blowpipe, 
from  ;»«,  to  boil.  Dr.  Thomson  describes  the  chemical 
constitution  of  zeolites  as  double  hydrous  aluminous  sili- 
cates ; of  the  substances  which  he  includes  under  this  head 
the  following  have  been  already  described,  viz. : — Apo- 
phyxj.it a.  Chlorite  [Talc],  Hakmotomk,  Ittnkritk,  Kar- 
phomtk,  Lkvynk,  Lavmonite,  Mfsolith,  Nfttrolite  [Me- 
sotypk],  Pyrophyllitk,  Steatite,  and  Tbomsomtk. 
There  remain  to  be  described  several  substances  of  this 
class,  ol  which  Ihe  greater  number  have  been  discovered 
since  the  commencement  of  this  work ; these  we  shall  give 
alphabetically,  beginning  with — 

Agalmatolite , Pagothle, , Bildstein,  Lardite. — Occurs 
massive.  Fracture  coarse  splintery,  imperfectly  slaty. 
Soft.  Colour  white,  with  a shade  of  grey,  green,  yellow, 

■ red,  or  brown,  none  of  them  bright.  Streak  shining. 

( Unctuous  to  the  touch.  Slightly  translucent,  but  in  most 

eases  only  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  2*815. 

Before  the  blowpipe  infusible,  but  becomes  white. 
Partly  soluble  in  sulpnuric  acid,  leaving  a residue,  chiefly 
of  silica. 

It  is  found  ir.  China,  and  seldom  brought  into  this  coun- 
try except  cut  into  various  figures.  Less  characteristic 
varieties  have  been  found  in  Transylvania  and  Saxony ; 
it  occurs  also  in  Wales. 

Analysis  of  the  Chinese  variety  by  Vauquelin : — 

Silica  ....  59 

Alumina  ...  29 

Lime  ....  2 

Protoxide  of  Iron  . . 1 

Potash.  ...  7 

Water  ....  5 

100 

Analcime,  Cubicite. — Occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form 
a cube;  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube,  but 
obtained  with  difficulty.  Fracture  uneven,  undulating. 
Hardness,  scratches  glass,  but  not  readily.  Brittle.  Colour 
white,  with  a shade  of  red.  Streak  white.  Lustre 
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vitreous,  not  brilliant.  Transparent ; translucent ; opaque. 
Specific  gravity  2*068. 

By  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  niells  into  a clear  glassy 
globule.  In  hydrochloric  acid  gelatinizes. 

Anal ci me  occurs  chiefly  in  basaltic  and  amygdaloid&I 
rocks  in  Scotland.  Ireland,  the  Tyrol,  and  other  countries. 
Analysis  by  Rose  (1);  Connell  (2):— 


Silica . 

(t) 

. 65*12 

(*> 

55*07 

Alumina 

. 22*99 

22*  23 

Soda  . 

. 13*53 

13-71 

Water 

. 8*27 

8*22 

99*91 

90*23 

Antrimolit e,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  occurs  in  sta- 
lactitical-looking  masses  about  the  length  and  thickness  of 
a finger,  adhering  to  the  summit  of  cavities  in  an  amygda- 
loidal  rock.  In  the  centre  of  each  stalactite  is  a crystal  of 
calcareous  spar,  or  a fibrous-looking  round  mass,'  pretty 
long,  and  having  a foliated  structure  and  a brown  colour, 
consisting  of  calcareous  spar.  Colour  chalk-white.  Tex- 
ture fine  silky  fibrous.  The  fibres  diverging  from  the 
centre  nucleus.  Opaque.  Dull.  Hardness  3*75.  Spe- 
cific gravity  2*0964. 

When  heated,  loses  water  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  softens  into  an  enamel,  and  with  phosphate 
of  soda  gives  very  slowly  a transparent  colourless  glass. 
Gelatinizes  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Found  on  the  sea-shore  at  Bengorc,  about  four  miles 
from  the  Giants  Causeway,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
county  of  Antrim. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson : — 


Silica 

43*470 

Alumina . 

30*260 

Lime  , . , 

7*300 

Potash  . . * 

4*100 

Protoxide  of  Iron 

0*190 

Chlorine  . 

0*098 

Water  . 

15*320 

Chnbatie. — Occurs  in  attached  crystals.  Primary  form 
a rhomboid.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  tlie  pri- 
mary form.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness,  scratches  glass 
slightly.  Colour  white,  sometimes  reddish  or  yellowish. 
Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent,  translucent. 
Specific  gravity  21. 

Before  the  blowpipe  melts  readily  alone  into  a white 
spongy  mass.  Gelatinizes  in  acids  when  hot. 

Found  in  the  amygdaloid*  of  France,  Greenland,  and 
Iceland,  and  at  the  fciant's  Causeway,  in  the  isle  of  Skye 
and  elsewhere  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

Analysis  of  a specimen  from  Kilmacolm,  Renfrewshire, 


by  Connell : — 

Silica 

. 50*1 

Alumina  . 

. 17*4 

Lime 

. 8*4 

Potash  , 

. 2*58 

Water 

. 20*83 

99*50 

Some  varieties  contain  soda  instead  of.  potash,  and 

both  of  these  alkalies. 

Chttlil ite. — Occurs  massive.  Fracture  splintery  and  fiat 
conchoidal.  Hardness  4*3.  Colour  deep  reddish  brown. 
Lustre  between  vitreous  and  resinous.  Translucent  on  the 
edges.  Specific  gravity  2*232.  # 

By  the  blowpipe  becomes  white,  and  spreads  out ; with 
carbonate  of  soda  it  effervesces,  and  fuses  with  some  diffi- 
culty into  a white  head  with  a pearly  lustre  ; wilh  borax 
fuses  into  a colourless  glass.  Found  in  the  Donegorc 
Mountains,  near  Sandy  Brae,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson : — . 


Silica 

, 36*56 

Alumina  . 

. 26*20 

Liinc 

. 10*28 

Peroxide  of  Iron 

. 9 28 

Soria  . . 

. 2*72 

Water 

. 16*66 

* 100*938 

lionadnrftte. — Occurs  crystallized  in  regular  six-sided 
prisms ; the  lateral  edges  of  the  prism  being  usually  re- 
placed by  so  many  planes  that  the  prism  appears  almost  j 
cylindrical.  Crow-fracture  conchoidal.  Texture  foliated ; I 
folia  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  prism.  Hardness, 
3-5.  Colour  greenish  brown  or  dark  olive  green.  Lustre 
of  the  faces  like  that  of  talc,  of  the  cross- fracture  waxy. 
Opaque  in  thick,  translucent  in  thin  plates. 

it  is  found  in  a red  granite  at  Birkopsokcm  near  Abo  in 
Finland. 

Analysis  by  Bonsdorff: — 

Silica  . . . . . • 45*03 

Alumina  .....  30*05 
Magnesia  with  a trace  of  Manganese  9*00 
Protoxide  of  Iron  . , . .5*30 

Water 10*60 


100* 

Ifreirslerite. — Occurs  in  attached  crystals.  Primary 
form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the 
oblique  diagonal.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness,  scratches 
heulandite  and  stilbite.  Colour  white,  inclining  usually  to 
grey  or  yellowish  white.  Lustre  vitreous,  pearly  on  the 
face  parallel  to  the  cleavage.  Translucent,  transparent. 
Specific  gravity  2*2.  Before  the  blowpipe  loses  water, 
becomes  opaque,  froths  and  swells  up,  but  is  difficultly 
fusible.  With  phosphate  of  soda  it  fuses  readily,  and 
leaves  a skeleton  of  silica. 

Brewsterite  was  first  found  at  Strnntian  in  Argylesliire, 
but  has  since  been  met  with  at  the  Giant  s Causeway,  in 
the  lead -mines  of  St.  Turpet,  near  Freiburg  in  the  Brisgau, 
and  in  the  department  of  IsCre,  France. 

Analysis  of  the  mineral  from  Strontian  by  Mr.  Connell : — 


Silica 

. 63*00 

Alumina  . • 

. 17*49 

Sirontia 

. 8*32 

Barytes  . . 

. 6*75 

Lime 

. 

Oxide  of  Iron  . 

. 0*29 

Water  . . 

. 12*08 
100*13 

101*70 

Cl ut halite. — Found  nodular  in  amygdaloids,  constituting 
a congeries  of  imperfect  crystals  with  rough  surfaces. 
Hardness  3*5.  Brittle,  easily  frangible.  Colour  flesh-red. 
Lustre  vitreous.  Opaque,  or  only  transparent  on  the 
edges.  Specific  gravity  2*166.  Found  in  the  Kilpatrick 
Hills  near  Dumbarton. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson : — 

Silica  . . . 51*260 

Alumina  . . . 23*560 

Peroxide  of  Iron  . 7*30G 

Soda  . . . 3*150 

Magnesia  . . 1*233 

Water  . . . 10*553 


99*0-18 

Compton  ite. — Occurs  in  attached  crystals.  Primary  form 
a right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  diagonal 
planes  of  the  primary  form.  Fracture  uneven,  conchoidal. 
Hardness,  scratches  fluor  spar.  Colour  white.  Streak 
white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent,  translucent.  Spe- 
cific gravity  2*427. 

By  the  blowpipe  yields  water,  swells,  becomes  opaque, 
and  afterwards  melts  into  a porous  glass ; with  borax  the 
glass  is  transparent  and  porous.  When  powdered  it  ge- 
latinizes in  nitric  acid. 

Found  in  the  cavities  of  fragments  of  an  amygdaloidal 
rock  at  Vesuvius. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson,  but  the  quantity  employed 
was  so  srnaft  as  to  render  the  results  only  approxi- 
mative : — 


Silica  . . 

. 36*80 

Alumina  . , 

. 24*52 

Lime  • 

. 10*89 

Peroxide  of  Iron 

. 3 66 

Soda 

. 5*58 

Water  . 

. 13*69 

05*14 

Ertnitc. — Occurs  massive.  Compact;  very  fine-grained. 
Fracture  small  conchoidal.  Hardness  1*75.  Colour  vel- 
lowihh-red.  Lustre  resinous.  Opaque.  Feels  soapy.  Spe- 
cific gravity  204.  Before  the  blowpipe  whitens,  but  does 
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not  func  ; with  carbonate  of  soda  fuses  with  effervescence 
into  a blebby  glass,  with  borax  into  a transparent  colour* 
less  glass,  and  with  phosphate  of  soda  into  an  0{>aquc 
white  frit. 

Found  in  an  amygdaloidal  rock  about  four  miles  cast 
from  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  county  of  Antrim. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson : — 


Silica  . . . 47*030 

Alumina . , . 18*464 

Lime  . . . 1*000 

Protoxide  of  iron  . 6*360 

Water  . . . 23  280 

Common  salt  and  trace 

of  magnesia.  . 0*900 


90*010 

Gmelenite  ; Uydrolite. — Occurs  crystallized.  Primary 
form  a rhomboid ; usual  form  an  hexagonal  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  planes.  Fracture  uneven. 
Hardness  4*5.  Colour  white,  parsing  into  flesh-red.  Streak 
white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent.  Specific  gravity 


Before  the  blowpipe  increases  in  bulk,  and  assumes  the 
appearance  of  an  enamel,  but  docs  not  melt  into  a glass, 
round  in  the  Vicentinc  ; Glen  Ann,  county  of  Antrim,  in 
cavities  in  amygdaloidal  rocks;  and  in  North  America. 
Analysis  %y  Connell  from  Glen  Ami : — 


Silica 

. 48*56 

Alumina  . 

. 18*05 

Lime 

. 5*13 

Soda  . • 

. 3*85 

Potash  . 

0*39 

Peroxide  of  Iron 

. 0*11 

Water  . • 

. 21*66 

97*75 

Glottal  ite.- — Occurs  cry  stallized.  The  crystals  appear  to 
he  cubic  and  octobedral.  Haiti  new  3*5.  Brittle.  Colour 
white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent.  Specific  gravity 
2*181. 

Before  the  blowpipe  swells  and  melts  into  a white 
enamel.  With  carbonate  of  soda  gives  an  opaque  white 
bead,  and  with  borax  a translucent  glass. 

Found  probably  near  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Dr.  Thomson’s  analysis  yields : — 


Silica  . 

. 37*014 

Alumina 

. 16*306 

Lime  . . 

. 23*927 

Peroxide  of  Iron 

. 0*500 

Water 

. 21*250 

98*95)9 

Harring  Ionite. — Occurs  massive.  Texture  compact  and 
earthy.  Hardness  5*25.  Very  tough.  Colour  snow-white. 
Opaque.  Specific  gravity  2*217. 

Found  constituting  a vein  about  0*0  inch  thick,  in  an 
amygdaloidal  rock  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson : — 


Silica  . . 

s 

44*840 

Alumina . • 

, 

28*48-1 

Lime 

. 

10*  664 

Soda  . . 

5*560 

Water  with  a trace  of 

muriatic  Reid 

r 

10*280 

99*848 

I/etdandite ; Hay  deni te.— Occurs  crystallized  and  mas- 
sive. Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  oblique  diagonal  of  the  prism,  very  distinct. 
Fracture  uneven,  slightly  conchoidal.  Hardness  3*5  to  4. 
Brittle.  Colour  white,  brown,  grey,  yellow,  and  red. 
Translucent,  transparent.  Lustre  vitreous,  pearly  on  the 
cleavage  planes.  Streak  white.  Specific  gravity  2*2. 
Massive  varieties  granular. 

Found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe 
Islands,  usually  lining  cavities  in  trap  rocks. 

Before  the  blowpipe  fuses  with  ebullition  and  phospho- 
rescence into  a white  opaque  globule.  Does  not  gelatinize 
in  acids. 

Analyses  (l)  by  Thomsen  and  (2)  Rammelsberg 


(tt 

(2) 

Silica  . 

. 59*145 

58*2 

Alumina  . 

. 17*9*20 

17*6 

Lime  • 

. 7*652 

7*2 

Water 

. 15*400 

16*0 

100*117 

99*0 

Lehuntite. — Occurs  massive.  Colour  flesh-red,  the 
mass  when  broken  exhibiting  two  parallel  white  lines  near 
the  centre.  Under  the  microscope  appears  to  be  com- 
posed of  minute  scales.  Hardness  3*75.  Translucent  on 
the  edges.  Specific  gravity  1 • 953. 

Before  the  blowpipe  fuses  into  a white  enamel. 

Found  at  Glenarm,  county  of  Antrim,  in  an  amygda- 
loidal rock. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Thomson  : — 


Silica 

. 47*33 

Alumina  • 

. 24*00 

Soda 

. 13*20 

Lime 

. 1*52 

Water 

. 13*60 

99*65 

Neumlite. — Occurs  massive.  Texture  imperfectly  foli- 
ated. Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  4*25.  Buttle.  Colour 
greenish  vellow.  Opaque,  or  only  translucent  on  the 
edges,  specific  gravity  2*470.  Before  the  blowpipe 
gives  out  water,  becomes  snow-white  and  fusible,  but  does 
not  melt ; with  carbonate  of  soda  fuses  slowly  into  a trans- 
parent glass,  of  a slightly  yellow  colour,  which  on  cooling 
cracks  in  various  dii  eel  ions. 

Found  at  Stanstead,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  appears  to 
form  a vein  about  two  inches  wide. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson : — 


8ilica  . . 

. 73*00 

Alumina  . 

. 17*35 

Lime  . . 

. 3*25 

Magnesia  . 

1*50 

Peroxide  of  Iron 

. 0*40 

Water 

. 4*30 

99*80 

Plinthite. — Occurs  massive.  Texture  earthy.  Fracture 
flat  conchoidal.  Hardness  2*75.  Colour  brick-red. 
Opaque.  Specific  gravity  2*342.  Before  the  blowpipe 
blackens,  does  not  fuse  or  become  magnetic.  Does  not 
fuse  either  with  carbonate,  borate,  or  phosphate  of  soda. 
Found  in  the  countv  of  Antrim. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson : — 


Silica  . . . 30*88 

Alumina  . . . 20*76 

Peroxide  of  Iron  . 26*16 

Lime  . . • 2*GO 

Water  . • . 19*60 


100* 

Rhodalite. — Appears  to  consist  of  small  rectangular 
prisms  with  square  bases.  Hardness,  about  2.  Colour  be- 
tween rose-rea  ami  flesh-red.  Specific  gravity  2.  Before 
the  blowpipe  per  te  not  altered.  With  carbonate  of  soda 
fuses  into  a greenish  blue  transparent  bead  in  the  exterior 
flame,  becoming  yellow  in  the  interior  flame ; with  borax 
gives  a transparent  colourless  bead;  with  phosphate  of 
soda  does  not  fuse.  Found  in  Ireland,  occurring  probably* 


in  an  amygdaloidal  rock. 

Analysis  by  Mr.  Richardson : — 

Silica  ..... 

55*9 

Alumina 

8*3 

Peroxide  of  Iron  and  trace  of 
Oxide  of  Manganese  . . 

11*4 

Lime 

1 * 1 

Magnesia  . . . 

0*6 

Water  , . . 

22*0 

99*3 

Stellite. — Consists  of  a congeries  of  small  cry  stals  issuing 
like  rays  from  several  centres ; each  circle  of  crystals  being 
about  one  inch  in  diameter;  the  crystals  seem  to  be 
oblique  four-bided  prisms.  Hardness  3- 25.  Tough.  Co- 
lour snow-white.  Lustre  silky,  shining.  Translucent. 
Specific  gravity  2*012. 

Before  the  blowpipe  fuses  in  a white  enamel ; with  car 
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bonate  of  soda  fuses  with  effervescence  into  a transparent 
white  bead. 

Found  a little  to  the  east  of  Kilsyth,  Scotland. 

Analysis  by  Dr. Thomson: — 


Silica  . 

48*465 

Alumina  . 

5*301 

Lime 

30*  !W!4) 

Magnesia 

5*580 

Protoxide  of  Iron 

3*534 

Water  . , 

6*108 

99 * 948 

ite. — Occurs  crystallized  Primary  form  a right 
rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  both  the  diagonals. 
Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  3*5  to  4*0.  Scratches  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  is  scratched  by  the  phosphate.  Brittle. 
Colour  white,  brown,  yellow,  and  red.  Streak  white. 
Lustre  vitreous  and  pearly,  especially  the  planes  parallel  1o 
the  cleavage.  Transparent,  translucent.  Specific  gravity 
2*101. 


Before  the  blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  swells  and  gives  a 
blebby  colourless  glass.  Gelatinizes  when  heated  in  acids. 

Found  abundantly  in  the  amygdaloida)  rocks  of  the  Kil- 
patrick Hills  near  Glasgow,  Talesker  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  &c. 

Analysis  by  Htsinger:— 

Silica  . • . .58*0 

Alumina  . . . 10*1 

Lime  . . . .0*2 

Water  . . . 10  4 


90*7 

Zeuxite. — Composed  of  very  small  flat  rectangular 
prisms,  interwoven  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  cavities  be- 
tween them.  Hardness  4*25,  but  the  crystals  adhere  so 
loosely  that  the  mineral  is  easily  crumbled  between  the 
fingers.  Colour  brown,  and  when  viewed  in  mass,  with  a 
slight  shade  of  green.  Lustre  vitreous,  glistening.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  3‘051, 

Before  the  blowpipe  the  crystals  become  scoriaceous, 
but  do  not  fuse  into  a glass  globule.  With  carbonate  of 
soda  fuses  easily  into  an  opaque  bottle-green  glass. 

Found  in  Huel  Unity  It  line,  near  Redruth,  Cornwall. 

Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson  : — 


Silica 

33*480 

Alumina  . 

31*848 

Protoxide  of  Iron 

26*010 

Lime 

2*450 

Water  . 

5*280 

99-074 

ZEPHANI'AH,  or  SOPHONPAS  (JT2S*;  LXX. 

t 

2o<fjovlt rc  .-one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  was 
the  son  Cushi,  the  son  of  Godaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah. 
the  son  of  Hizkiah,*  Rnd  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
king  of  Judah  (chap.  i.  ver.  1).  The  period  of  that  king's 
reign  to  which  Zephaninh  must  be  referred  seems  to  be 
determined  with  tolerable  exactness  by  the  book  itself,  ' 
whieh  describes  the  Jewish  state  as  partially  but  not 
entirely  reformed  from  the  worship  of  llnal,  and  from 
other  corruptions  of  religion  (i.  3-5).  Now,  in  the  Second  ' 
Book  of  Chronicle*  (xxxiii.  4-7)  the  reign  of  Josiah  is 
divided  into  three  periods:  during  the  first,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  he  tolerated  idol- 
atry* ; during  the  second,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth 
year,  he  instituted  a partial  reformation  ; but  in  the 
eighteenth  year  he  commenced  a thorough  restoration  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions  in  which  he  persevered  till  the  end 
of  his  reign.  It  is  evidently  to  the  second  of  these  periods, 
which  extended  From  the  year  b.c.  630  to  624,  that  the 
prophecies  of  Zephaniah  must  be  referred.  This  date  is 
confirmed  by  the  prophecy  (ii.  13-15)  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh,  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  year  625  b.c. 
Zephaniah  was  contemjiorary  with  Jeremiah  during  the 
first  part  of  Jeremiah's  ministry. 

Tlie  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  is  a prediction  of  the  judg- 
ments about  to  fall  on  the  Jews  and  other  nations.  The 
first  chapter  contains  a prediction  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  desolation  of  the  land  of  Judah,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  people.  The  second  chapter  opens  with 

• Hi#  s'nn«»»i'.]oo  r f kim(  autU-nt  wiiUr*,  that  Uiis  wat'llie  King  Hettikiub, 
bo#  b-vti  rtwuru  by  the  Ulrr  ojiuiueulatgr*  to  be  highly  laiyr  viable. 


an  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  then  denounces  the 
destruction  of  the  Philistines,  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  of 
Cush  and  Assyria,  as  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God, 
w ith  hints  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  The  third  chap- 
ter recounts  the  sins  of  Judah,  and  promises  the  restoration 
ami  prosperity  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

The  style  of  Zephaniah  is  poetical,  4 but  there  is  nothing,* 
says  Bishop  Lowth,  ‘very  striking  or  uncommon  either 
in*  the  arrangement  of  his  matter  or  the  complexion  gf 
his  style.’ 

(E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  m Vet.  Test.,  Prooem. 
in  Zeph. ; The  4 Introductions'  of  Eichhom,  Jahn,  Do 
Wette,  and  Home  ; for  commentators  see  Horae,  vol.  ii.. 
Appendix.) 

ZEPHYUI'NXJS,  a native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Victor  I. 
as  bishop  of  the  Christian  Congregation  of  that  city,  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Septimiu*  Severus.  We  have  no 
authentic  records  of  his  life,  nor  ol’ his  alleged  martyrdom. 
He  died  about  a.o.  202,  and  was  succeeded  by  Calixtus  I. 

ZERBST  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt-Zerbst.  till  that  branch  of  the  family  becoming 
extinct  in  1763,  its  territory*  was  divided  among  the  three 
remaining  branches  of  Dessau,  Bernberg,  and  Coe  then. 
[Anhalt.]  In  this  partition  it  was  assigned  to  Anhalt- 
Dessau.  This  town,  the  largest  in  the  duchies  of  Anhalt, 
is  situated  in  51°  58'  N.  lat.  and  12°  HP  E.  long.,  on  a 
level  sandy  spot  on  the  river  N tithe,  about  five  miles  from 
the  river  Elbe  and  ninety  from  Berlin.  A little  without  the 
town  w the  palace,  a large  and  handsome  building,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  duke,  and  memorable  as  the 
birth-place  ol*  the  empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia.  Zerbst 
is  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  three 
duchies  of  Anhalt  and  the  principalities  of  Schwartzburg. 
There  are  one  Calvinistic  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  of 
which  that  of  St.  Nicholas  has  been  restored  since  1827,  in 
the  autient  Gothic  style,  by  the  reigning  duke  Leopold ; 
two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  a house  of  correction,  a 
workhouse  ; a high  school,  called  the  Franciseeum,  with 
sixteen  masters ; and  a girls’  school,  founded  above  300 
years  ago,  and  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  Protestant  school 
for  girls  in  Germany.  The  town  has  four  suburbs,  and 
about  9000  inhabitants.  Hansel  (in  1819)  says — 4 The 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  greatly  impaired 
by  the  loss  of  the  court.  The  breweries,  formerly  so  im- 
portant and  so  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages,  are  reduced 
almost  to  nothing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  of  gold  and  silver.  Its  trade  in  wool  and 
corn  is  transferred  to  other  towns.  Of  its  manufactures 
there  remain  only  one  of  tobacco,  one  of  stone-ware, 
wax-bleaching,  and  the  manufacture  of  some  woollen 
cloths.  Only  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  orchards 
is  still  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.’  loiter  writers, 
as  Horschelmann  (in  1834  , Cannabich  (in  1836),  and  the 
‘ Conversations  Lexicon  ’ 0837)  do  not  speak  in  such  de- 
sponding terms ; but  mention  the  manufnctiucs  of  jewellery 
and  silversmiths’  work,  the  breweries,  and  wax-bleaching  as 
flourishing.  A few  years  ago  a saline  mineral-spring  was 
discovered  here,  and  handsome  baths  have  been  erected. 

(Stein;  Hasscl;  Horschelmann;  Cannabich.) 

ZERDA.  [Fox,  p.  394.] 

ZERDUSHT.  [Zoiumstkr.] 

ZERO.  [TuERMOMETMt.] 

ZERO.  [Infinite,  &<*.] 

ZETETICS,  a name  given  by  Vieta  (p.  314)  to  the  part 
of  algebra  which  cont.ii.t8  in  the  direct  search  after  un- 
known quantities : it  is  now  disused. 

ZETLAND.  [Siieti.ands.] 

ZEU'GLODON.  [Whales,  n.  207.]  Professor  Owen, 
on  the  13th  Dec.,  1843,  described,  at  a meeting  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London,  four  extinct  species  of  Baltena 
founded  on  fossil  tympanic  bones  from  the  crag  at  Felix- 
stow,  Suffolk. 

Professor  Owen  has  named  the  species  Baltena  njfiui », 
Tialeena  dejinita , Baltena  cmargiuata , and  Baltena  gib- 
bosa. 

ZEUXIS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  greatest  of  his  time,  was  born  at  one  of  the 
antient  cities  named  Ileraclea,  between  u.c.  4G0  and  b.c. 
450.  lie  was  instructed  by  Demophilus  of  Himcia  oi 
Neseas  of  Thasoi-.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  about 
them.  Pliny  fixes  the  time  of  Zeuxis  at  B.C.  400 ; but  he 
can  scarcdv’have  been  bon)  later  than  b.c.  450,  as  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation  during  the  reign  of  Arche- 
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Ians.  king  of  Macedon,  which  was  iiora  u.c.  413  until  u.c. 
390;  ami  Harduin  and  other*  are  therefore  probably  in- 
correct in  fixing  upon  Herulea  in  Lucauia,  in  Italy,  as  the 
birth-place  of  Zeuxis;  lor  that  city  was  not  founded  until 
after  the  destruction  of  Siris,  b.c.  433.  (Diodorus  Siculus, 
xii..  c.  0 ; Strabo,  p.  204.)  From  the  complaint  of  Apollodo- 
rus,  who  lived  at  Athens,  Zeuxis  must  also  have  been 
early  in  that  city  ; and  he  was  most  likely  a native  of  one 
of  the  Heracleas  in  Greece,  and,  from  his  connection  with 
Archelaus,  probably  Heraclea  Lyncestis  in  Macedonia. 
Harduin  supposed  Heraclea  in  Lucauia  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Zeuxis,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  com- 
missioned to  paint  a picture  by  the  Crotoniats — a very 
insufficient  reason.  Zeuxis,  when  he  had  made  himself 
rich  by  his  profession,  and  must  accordingly  have  been 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  gave  away  some  of  his 
works,  and  Archelaus  was  then  living,  for  Fie  presented  a 
picture  of  the  god  Pan  to  that  king.  Zeuxis  lived  also 
some  time  at  Ephesus,  and  Tzetzes,  an  indifferent  au- 
thority, calls  him  a native  of  that  place. 

Lucian  terms  Zeuxis  the  greatest  painter  of  his  time  : he 
was  immediately  preceded  by  Apollodonis  of  Athens, 
whom  he  surpassed  ; and  he  was  immediately  followed  by 
Piurhauus  of  Ephesus,  who  surpassed  him.  The  peculiar 
excellence  of  Zeuxis  is  defined  by  many  antient  writers : 
he  drew  well  and  in  a grand  style,  and  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  his  forms  were  so  predominant,  that  lie  was 
said  by  Aristotle  to  have  failed  in  expressing  mind. 
Aristotle  adds  that  he  was  in  this  respect  much  surpassed 
by  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  who  preceded  him  about  half  a 
century.  Quintilian  says  that  Zeuxis  followed  Homer, 
who  loved  powerful  forms  even  in  women ; he  likewise 
notices  his  excellence  in  light  and  shade.  Cicero  also 
apeak?  of  the  fine  forms  of  Zeuxis,  'flint  he  was  excellent 
in  light  and  shade  and  colour  is  evident  from  the  com- 
plaint of  Apollodonis,  that  Zeuxis  had  robbed  him  of  his 
art : effective  colouring  and  light  and  shade  were  the  pe- 
culiar excellencies  of  Apollodorus.  With  these  excel- 
lencies Zeuxis  combined  a diumatic  effect  of  composition, 
and  he  was  distinguished  also,  according  to  Lucian,  by  a 
icculiar  choice  of  subject ; for  he  seldom  or  never,  says 
.ucian,  exerted  his  powers  upon  such  vulgar  or  hackneyed 
subjects  as  gods,  heroes,  or  battles ; but  he  always  selected 
something  new  and  unattempted,  and  when  he  had 
chosen  a subject  he  laboured  nis  utmost  to  render  it  a 
master-piece.  Lucian  instances,  as  an  example,  a picture 
of  a family  of  Centaurs,  of  which  he  saw  a copy  at  Athens, 
and  which  excited  his  wonder  from  its  extraordinary  ex- 
cellence. The  original  was  lost  at  sea  on  it9  way  to  Home, 
whither  it  was  sent  by  Sulla.  Lucian  describes  it  as  follows  : 
— ‘ On  a grass-plot  of  the  most  glossy  verdure  lies  the  Cen- 
tauress,  with  the  whole  equine  part  of  her  stretched  on  the 
ground,  the  hind  feet  extending  backwards,  while  the 
upper  female  part  is  gently  raised  and  reclining  on  one 
elbow.  But  the  fore  feet  are  not  equally  extended,  as  if 
she  lay  on  her  side ; yet  one  seems  to  rest  on  the  knee, 
having  the  hoof  bent  backward,  whereas  the  other  is  lifted 
up  and  pawing  the  ground,  as  horses  are  wont  to  do  when 
they  are  going  to  spring  up.  Of  her  two  young,  one  she 
holds  in  her  arms  to  give  it  the  breast,  the  other  lies  under 
her  sucking  like  a foal.  On  an  elevation  behind  her  is  seen 
a Centaur,  who  appears  to  be  her  mate,  but  is  only  visible 
to  the  half  of  the  horse;  he  looks  down  upon  her  with  a 
complacent  smile,  holding  up  in  one  hand  the  whelp  of  a 

lion,  as  if  jocosely  to  frighten  his  little  ones  with  it 

In  the  male  Centaur  all  is  fierce  and  terrific:  his  shaggy 
mane-like  hair,  his  rough  body,  his  broad  and  brawny 
shoulders  and  the  countenance,  though  smiling,  yet  wild 
and  savage;  in  short,  everything  bears  the  character  of 
these  compound  beings.  'The  Ccntauress.  on  the  other 
hand,  as  far  as  she  is  brutal,  resembles  the  finest  mare  of 
the  Thessalian  breed  which  is  yet  untamed  and  has  never 
been  mounted ; by  the  other  moiety  she  is  a woman  of 
consummate  beauty,  excepting  only  in  the  ears,  which  have 
somewhat  of  the  satyr  siiape.  The  blending  however  of 
the  human  and  the  animal  natures  is  so  artificial,  and  the 
transition  of  one  to  the  other  so  imperceptible,  or  rather 
they  so  gently  lose  themselves  in  one  another,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  discern  where  the  one  ceases  and  the  other 
begins.  Nor  in  my  mind  was  it  less  admirable  that  the 
new-born  young  ones,  notwithstanding  their  tender  age, 
have  somewhat  wild  and  fierce  in  their  aspect,  and  that 
mixture  of  infantine  timidity  and  curiosity  with  which 


they  look  up  at  the  whelp,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
continue  eagerly  sucking,  and  cling  as  close  as  they  can 
to  the  mother  f (Tooke’s  Translation Pliny  notices  se- 
veral pictures  by  Zeuxis,  but  his  most  celebrated  work  was 
his  Helen,  which  he  painted  for  the  city  or  Croton.  It 
was  in  the  painter's  own  opinion  a perlcct  work,  and  lie 
inscribed  ujH>n  the  panned,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
the  three  lines  of  Homer,  thus  rendered  by  Pope : — 

• No  »nrider  *ucli  ch  intu 

For  nine  lung  y<*nt«  Iwvr  wt  11k*  world  ii<  atiaa  I 
W |,ai  winning  sJiu-'ii  ■ whst  Ruj«'«tic  mil'll ! 

Sh*  inovr*  a and  »lie  luuXi  a qoKQ.' 

It.,  iii.,  15&1&3. 

Tills  picture,  for  which,  says  Cicero,  the  citizens  of  Cro- 
ton allowed  Zeuxis  to  select  five  of  their  most  beautiful 
virgins  as  his  models,  was  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
Locinia  at  Croton.  The  story  of  the  models  has  been 
admirably  used  by  Ariosto  in  his  description  of  the  beauti- 
ful Olympia,  in  ‘ Orlando  Furioso — 

• F.  k-  f'M*’  c.ttvi  lUU  a Crotone. 

(J Manila  Zonal  V iiuruaziiu-  far  'ulw, 

Cl>.  |*>r  d<'(«  m l letni-iu  ill  Giunane, 

K tunic  belle  node  iixicmc  aceutae ; 
l‘.  chc  | it  fame  ana  in  perlrxi.  me. 

H.«  cl  i uun  ram-  >•  da  uni  un  allra 
Non  uvea  da  ton’  ultra  clie 
t'lic  tulle  lo  bollOMe  claim  iti  lei.' 

Or.  hur.,  xL,  71. 

/Elian  rays  that  Zeuxis  exhibited  this  picture  at  bo  much 
a head,  and"  made  a great  deal  of  money  by  the  exhibition, 
and  that  it  acquired  the  name  of  The  Prostitute  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  a very  famous  work  in  after-times,  and 
winters  apparently,  travelled  to  Croton  to  see  it.  Stq- 
>aeus  relates  that  the  celebrated  painter  Nicomachus  of 
Thebes,  hearing  some  person  remark  that  he  perceived 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  picture,  observed — * Take  my 
eyes,  ami  you  will  see  a goddess.*  There  was  in  Pliny’s 
tune  a picture  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis,  in  the  Portico  of  Philip 
at  Rome.  Probably  a greater  work  by  Zeuxis,  though  less 
celebrated  than  his  Helen,  was  his  picture  which  he  pre- 
sented lo  the  Agrigcnlines,  of  the  infant  Hercules  strang- 
ling the  serpents  sent  by  Juno  to  destroy  him,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  panic-struck  mother  Alcmena  and  of  Amphi- 
tryon. Other  famous  works  by  him  were — Jupiter  in  tho 
midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  Gods ; Penelope  bewailing 
the  absence  of  her  husband  ; Menelaus  mourning  over  the 
fate  of  Agamemnon  : a Mamas  bound,  in  the  temple  of 
Concord  at  Rome  in  Pliny’s  time:  an  Athlete,  under  which 
he  wrote  the  line — * It  is  easier  to  find  fault  than  to  imi- 
tate,’— which,  according  lo  Plutarch,  Apollodonis  wrote 
upon  some  of  his  pictures ; and  a Cupid  crowned  with  roses, 
w hich  was  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Athens.  This  Cupid 
is  noticed  by  Aristophanes  in  the  comedy  of  the  ' Achar- 
neuses,’  but  the  painter's  name  is  not  mentioned ; it  is 
however  ascribed  by  the  scholiast  to  Zeuxis.  As  this 
comedy  was  acted  as  early  as  the  third  year  of  the  88th 
Olympiad  (n.c.  426),  Sillig  has  concluded  that  it  .is  an  error 
of  the  scholiast  to  ascribe  the  picture  in  question  to  Zeuxis, 
as  he  cannot  have  painted  so  soon;  but  from  what  has  been 
said  above  it  is  pretty  evident  that  Zeuxis  was  a man  of 
mature  years  in  b.c.  42b.  and,  os  we  have  seen,  he  had 
amassed  a fortune  within  27  years  of  this  date,  for  he  pre- 
sented a picture  of  Pan  to  Archelaus,  who  died  in  B.c.  391). 
Zeuxis  had  previously  executed  several  works  for  Archc- 
laus  in  his  palace  at  Pella,  for  which  the  king,  says  Auian, 
paid  him  400  mime,  1G25/.,  according  to  Hussey : this, 
though  a small  sum  compared  with  what  was  paid  to  some 
of  the  painters  of  the  Alexandrine  period  and  later,  was 
probably  at  that  time  comparatively  a very  large  one. 
The  time  and  place  of  Zeuxis's  death  are  unknown,  but,  as 
Sillig  1ms  observed,  he  must  have  died,  atid  probably  some 
years,  before  the  second  year  of  the  lCKilh  Olympiad  (n.c. 
333),  the  year  in  which  Isocrates  delivered  his  oration 
vifii  'Ayrt^d<rn*c  (on  the  exchange  of  property),  in  which 
he  praises  Zeuxis,  for,  according  to  the  Greek  custom, 
he  would  not  have  done  it  had  the  painter  been  still 
living.  Festus  {tut  coc.  ‘ Pictor*)  relates,  from  Veriius,  tluit 
he  died  through  laughing  excessively  at  the  picture  of  an 
old  woman  which  he  had  made,  but  iliis  is  perhaps  a mere 
fiction  : there  is  no  other  notice  h a disaster. 

Zeuxis  is  represented  as  having  been  very  proud  of  hitr 
reputation  and  ostentatious  of  his  wealth  : he  used  to  wear 
a mantle  with  his  name  woven  in  letters  of  gold  on 
the  border.  To  balance  this  weakness  tlieie  are  two  or 
three  anecdotes  of  an  opposite  character,  which  show  that 
he  had  no  want  of  penetration.  Plutarch  relates  a story. 
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that  upon  an  occasion  when  in  his  company  a painter  of 
the  name  of  Agatharchus  boasted  of  the  great  facility  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  painted,  Zeuxis  quietly  remarked, 
that  he  took  a long  time  to  paint  anything.  And  i£lian 
records  how  he  reproved  a certain  Megabyzus,  a high 
priest  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  who  during  a visit  to  the 
painter  conversed  so  very  ignorantly  about  pictures,  that 
some  lads  who  were  grinding  colours  were  forced  to  laugh, 
upon  which  Zeuxis  observed  to  him — 4 As  long  as  you  were 
silent,  these  boys  were  admiring  you,  wondering  at  your 
rich  attire  and  the  number  of  your  servants ; but  now  that 
you  have  ventured  to  discourse  about  the  arts,  of  which 
you  have  no  knowledge,  they  arc  laughing  at  you.*  Plu- 
tarch relates  this  story  of  Apelles  and  Megabyzus,  and 
Pliny  relates  it  of  Apelles  and  Alexander.  Zeuxis,  proba- 
bly while  at  Ephesus,  entered  into  a contest  with  Parrha- 
sius ; Zeuxis  painted  some  grapes  which  are  said  to  have 
deceived  birds,  but  Parrhasius  painted  a curtain  which  de- 
ceived Zeuxis  himself,  who  accordingly  confessed  himself 
beaten.  Zeuxis  also  painted  a boy  canying  some  grapes, 
which  likewise  deceived  the  birds,  but  in  this  instance,  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  painter,  w ho  justly  observed,  that 
if  the  boy  had  been  as  well  painted  as  the  grapes,  the  birds 
would  have  feared  to  approach  them.  Though  these 
stories  in  themselves  are  valueless,  the  fact  that  such 
stories  should  have  been  circulated  in  antient  times  is  of 
considerable  interest,  as  it  shows  that  the  antients  believed 
that  exact  imitation  could  be  accomplished  in  colours,  a 
result  they  could  only  have  arrived  at  by  the  evidence  of 
their  senses;  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  estimated 
such  productions  at  more  than  their  due  value,  which  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a passage  in 
antient  authors  in  which  mere  beauty  of  execution  and  exact 
fidelity  of  imitation  are  praised,  if  we  except  one  or  two 
original  expressions  of  Pliny,  who  is  the  least  critical  of  all 
the  antient  writers  when  speaking  of  the  arts. 

Cicero  states  that  Zeuxis  used  only  four  colours,  hut  this 
is  probably  an  error,  or  lie  may  mean  in  his  carnations,  in 
which  four  are  all  that  are  necessary.  The  same  writer 
makes  also  the  following  remark : — that  the  works  of 
Zeuxis,  of  Aglaophon,  and  of  Apelles  are  in  different  styles, 
yet  they  are  all  three  perfect  in  their  respective  styles. 
Zeuxis  painted  also  picturcs'in  white  or  mere  chiaroscuro, 
that  is,  in  light  and  shade,  what  the  Greeks  termed  mono- 
chroms  (yovoxpupara),  that  is,  in  one  colour. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Pausania*  does  aiot  mention  the 
name  of  Zeuxis,  and  we  may  infer  from  this  that  Zeuxis 
painted  easel  pictures  only,  or  upon  tabulie,  w ooden  paunels 
^ which,  from  their  perishable  nature  and  facility 
of  removal*  are  very  easily  lost.  The  more  eminent  a pain- 
ter therefore,  the  greater  is  the  risk  that  his  works  will 
perish,  as  they  are  better  worth  removal.  Few  of  the  great 
painters  of  Greece  painted  upon  walls:  Apelles  never  did, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  works  of  Polygnotus 
at  Delphi  were  painted  upon  panucls,  which  were  inserted 
in  the  walls ; on  this  subject  see  Raoul  Rochette,  * Sur 
l’Emploi  de  la  Peinture,’  & c. 

(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxv.  9,  30 ; I.ucian,  Zeuxis  or  An- 
tinchus;  Quintilian,  xii.  10,  3;  Cicero,  De  Invent.,  ii.  1 ; 
Brutus,  18 ; De  Oral.,  iii.  7 ; Valerius  Maximus,  iii.  7, 3 ; 
./Elian,  ii.  2;  iv.  12;  xiv.  17  and  47;  Tzetzes,  CftiL,  viii. 
196;  Stobaeus,  Ser/n.,  01 ; Plutarch,  Perie.,  13;  De  Glor. 
Athen.,  2 ; Aristotle.  Poet.,  0.) 

Z I BETH,  or  ZIBET.  [Vivhrbid.*,  p.  40G.] 

ZIDON.  [SmoN.] 

ZIEGLER,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  a popular  actor 
and  dramatic  writer  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Brunswick 
in  1760.  His  fine  person,  and  his  great  talents  as  an 
actor,  made  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  anxious  to  gain  him 
for  the  court  theatre  of  Vienna,  and  the  Emperor  at  his 
own  expense  sent  him  to  the  best  German  theatres  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  cultivating  his  art,  and  afterwards 
appointed  him  to  the  court  theatre  of  Vienna,  where 
Ziegler  remained  for  nearly  forty  years.  Zeigler  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  fame  as  an  actor,  but  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  higher  reputation  of  a dramatic  author.  His 
attempts  were  crowned  with  great  success,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  prolific  writers  of  the  day.  His 
plays,  partly  comedies  and  tragedies,  and  partly  domestic 
dramas,  were  performed  at  Vienna  and  in  nearly  all  the 
towns  of  Southern  Germany,  where  they  enjoyed  the  same 
popularity  as  those  of  Iffland  and  Kotzebue.  Invention, 
aituation,  and  effect  were  generally  very  happily  combined 


in  his  plays,  and  he  showed  a great  practical  knowledge  of 
theatrical  affairs : owing  to  these  circumstances,  some  of 
his  plays,  such  as  4 Parteienwuth  ’ and  4 Die  vier  Tempera- 
ment©, still  continue  to  be  acted,  although  the  language  is 
rather  obsolete.  In  179H,  when  Kotzebue  came  to  Vienna 
as  the  successor  of  Alxinger,  Ziegler  and  some  others  formed 
so  strong  an  opposition  to  him,  that  he  quitted  Vienna  after 
two  years.  As  Ziegler  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
I imperial  court,  he  frequently  allowed  himself  to  be  made 
use  of  for  political  purposes,  partly  by  writing  plays  with 
certain  political  tendencies,  and  partly  by  witty  hints  and 
allusions.  A collection  of  his  dramatic  works,  in  f>  vols. 
Rvo.,  appeared  at  Vienna,  1791-94.  A more  complete  col- 
lection of  Ziegler’s  •Siimmtliche  Dramatisehe  Werke,’  in  13 
vols.  Rvo.,  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1824.  Hi*  made  also 
several  attempts  as  a critic  on  the  dramatic  and  other  arts, 
but  his  success  was  small,  as  he  possessed  little  philosophi- 
cal knowledge,  whence  his  aesthetieal  works  are  very  con- 
fused and  almost  worthless.  His  principal  works  in  this 
respect  are — 1,  4 Zergliederung  von  Hamlet’s  Character 
naeh  Psyehologischen  und  Physiologisehen  Grundsatzen,* 
Wien,  1803,  8vo. ; 2,  ’Die  Dramatisehe Sehanspielkunst  in 
ihrem  gauzen  Uuifange,’  Wien,  1821,  Rvo. ; 3,  ‘Der  innere 
und  aCissere  Mensch  in  Beziehung  auf  die  bildenden  Kiinstc, 
besonders  auf  die  Schauspielkunst,’  Wien,  1825,  2 vols. 
8vo.  In  the  year  1821  Ziegler  left  the  stage,  and  had  a 
pension  given  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
lie  spent  principally  at  Presburg.  He  died  at  Vienna,  on 
the  21st  of  September,  1827. 

(Brockhaus,  Conversations  - Lex  ikon  ; Bibliothek  der 
Schonrn  Hisscnschaften,  under  Ziegler.) 

ZIMAPAN.  [Mexican  States.] 

ZIMB,  an  insect  translated  hornet  in  Scripture  (Exodus. 
chap,  xxiii.,  ver.  28 ; Deut.  vii.  20 ; Joshua  xxiv.  12). 
The  Hebrew  name  is  tzirah,  and  probably  expresses  its  loud 
buzzing  noise.  The  account  which  Bruce  has  given  of  the 
zimb,  or  dog-fly,  of  Abyssinia,  offers  such  striking  analogies 
to  the  insect  specifically  termed  tzirah,  and  included  in  the 
more  general  term  zebub  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that 
very  little  doubt  exists  regarding  the  identity  of  the  two. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  Isaiah  could  have  had  in 
view  any  other  insect  when  he  says — 4 The  Lord  shall  hiss 
for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of 
Egypt  ’ {Isaiah  vii.  18).  The  original  word  rendered  fly 
in  our  translation  is  zebub , and,  as  Bruce  observes,  ‘The 
Chaldee  version  is  content  with  calling  this  animal  simple 
zebub,  which  signifies  the  fly  in  general,  as  we  express  It 
in  English.  The  Arabs  call  it  zimb  in  their  translation, 
which  has  the  same  general  signification.  The  Ethiopia 
translation  calls  it  tsaltsalya,  which  is  the  true  name  of  the 
particular  fly  in  Geer,  and  was  the  same  in  Hebrew.’  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  the  account  which  Bruce 
gives  of  the  Abyssinian  zimb.  This  insect  had  not  pre- 
viously been  described  by  any  naturalist : — 4 It  is  in  size 
very  little  larger  than  a bee,  of  a thicker  proportion,  and 
has  wings,  which  are  broader  than  those  of  a bee,  placed 
separate,  like  those  of  a fly  ; they  are  of  fine  gauze,  without 
colour  or  spot  upon  them.  The  head  is  large  ; the  upper 
jaw  or  lip  is  sharp,  and  has  at  the  end  ol’  it  a strong 
pointed  hair,  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long ; the  lower 
jaw  has  two  of  these  pointed  hairs,  and  the  pencil  of  hairs 
when  joined  together  makes  a resistance  to  the  finger 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a hog’s  bristle.  Its  legs  arc  serrated 
on  the  inside,  and  the  whole  covered  with  brown  hair  or 

down He  has  no  sting,  though  he  seems  to  me 

rather  of  the  bee  kind ; but  his  motion  is  more  rapid  and 
sudden  than  that  of  the  bee,  and  resembles  that  of  the  gad- 
fly in  England.  There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  sound 
or  buzzing.  It  is  ajarring  noise,  together  with  a humming, 
which  induces  me  to  believe  it  proceeds,  at  least  in  pail, 
from  a vibration  made  with  the  three  hairs  at  its  snout. 

4 As  soon  as  this  plague  appears,  and  their  buzzing  is 
heard,  all  the  caltle  forsake  their  food,  and  run  wildly 
about  the  plain  till  they  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright, 
and  hunger.  No  remedy  remains  but  to  leave  the  black 
earlh  [where  they  breed]  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of 
Atbaro,  and  there  they  remain  while  the  rains  last,  this 
cruel  enemy  never  daring  to  pursue  them  farther.  Though 
his  size  is  immense  as  U his  strength,  and  his  body  covered 
with  a thick  skin  defended  with  strong  hair,  yet  even  the 
camel  is  not  able  to  sustain  the  violent  punc'tures  the  fly 
makes  with  his  pointed  proboscis.  He  must  lose  no  time 
in  removing  to  the  sands  of  Atbara,  for,  when  once  at 
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tacked  by  this  fly,  his  body,  head,  and  legs  break  out  into 
large  bosses,  wtuch  swell/ break,  and  putrefy,  to  the  cer- 
tain destruction  of  the  creature.  Even  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  who,  by  reason  of  their  enormous  bulk  and  the 
vast  quantity  of  food  and  water  which  they  require  daily, 
cannot  shift  to  desert  and  dry  places  as  the  season  may 
require,  arc  obliged  to  roll  themselves  in  mud  and  mire, 
which,  when  dry,  coats  them  over  like  armour,  and  enables 
them  to  stand  their  ground  against  this  winged  assassin ; 
yet  I have  seen  some  of  these  tubercles  upon  almost  every 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  that  I have  seen,  and  attribute 
them  to  this  cause.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of 
Melinda,  down  to  Cape  Gardefui,  to  Saba,  and  the  south 
coast  of  the  Hod  Sea.  are  obliged  to  put  themselves  in  mo- 
tion and  remove  to  the  next  «and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  to  prevent  all  their  stock  of  cattle  being  de- 
stroyed. This  is  not  a partial  emigration  ; the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  countries  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Nile  and  Astaboras  northward,  are 
once  a year  compelled  to  change  their  abode  anil  seek  pro- 
tection in  the  sands  of  Rcja;  nor  is  there  any  alternative 
or  means  of  avoiding  this. 

* Providence  from  the  beginning,  it  would  seem,  had 
fixed  its  habitation  to  one  species  of  soil,  being  a black 
fat  earth,  extraordinarily  fruitful ; and.  small  and  incon- 
siderable as  it  was,  it  seems  from  the  first  to  have  given 
law  to  the  settlement  of  the  country'.  It  prohibited  abso- 
lutely those  inhabitants  of  the  fat  earth  called  Mazaga, 
domiciled  in  caves  and  mountains,  from  enjoying  the  help 
or  labour  of  any  beasts  of  carriage.  It  deprived  them  of 
their  flesh  and  milk  for  food,  ami  gave  rise  to  another  na- 
tion whose  manners  were  just  the  reverse  of  the  first. 
The*.*  were  the  Shepherds,  leading  a wandering  life  and 
preserving  their  immense  herds  of  cattle  by  conducting 
them  into  the  sands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  black  earth, 
and  bringing  them  back  again  when  the  danger  from  this 
insect  was  over.  . . . We  cannot  read  the  history  of  the 
plagues  which  Clod  brought  upon  Pharaoh  by  the  hands 
of  Moses,  without  stopping  a moment  to  consider  a sin- 
gularity— a veiy  principal  one — which  attended  this  plague 
of  the  fly.  It  was  not  till  this  time,  and  by  means  of  this 
insect,  that  God  said  he  would  separate  his  people  from 
the  Egyptians.  And  it  would  seem  that  then  a law  was 
given  to  them  that  fixed  the  limits  of  their  habitation.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  land  of  Goshen  orGeshen,  the  pos- 
session of  the  Israelites,  was  a land  of  pasture,  which  was 
not  tilled  or  sown,  because  it  was  not  overflowed  by  the 
Nile.  But  the  land  overflowed  by  the  Nile  was  the  black 
earth  of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  and  it  was  here  that  Oral 
confined  the  flies ; for  he  says,  it  shall  be  a sign  of  this 
separation  of  the  people,  that  not  one  fly  should  be  seen  in 
the  sand  or  pasture-ground,  the  land  of  Goshen  ; and  this 
kind  of  soil  has  ever  since  been  the  refuge  of  all  cattle 
emigrating  from  the  black  earth  to  the  lower  part  of 
At  barm.' 

If ‘the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers  of 
Egypt,’  which  is  held  forth  in  I*ctinh  as  an  agent  for  the 
punishment  of  iniquity,  is  (as  we  have  shown  there  is 
•very  probability  of  its  being)  the  insect  now  under 
consideration,  it  would  appear  that  the  zimb  was  not 
then,  any  more  than  at  the  present  day,  a native  of  Pales- 
tine, but  that  swarms  of  them  were  drawn  from  Egypt  for 
the  execution  of  a special  purpose.  From  Bruce's  graphic 
description  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  zimb,  we 
are  irresistibly  led  to  connect  it  with  some  of  the  OStfridte. 
Latreille  also  expressly  mentions  the  camel  as  being  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  tnc  CEstridse,  and  Mr.  Hope  commu- 
nicated, a few  years  ago,  to  the  Entomological  Society  an 
account  of  a larva  of  one  of  these  insects  which  attacks  the 
rhinoceros.  As  this  portion  of  Bruces  narrative  (relating 
to  the  number  and  the  effects  produced  by  these  flies)  was 
much  ridiculed  and  long  regarded  as  part icularly  unwor- 
thy of  belief,  we  may  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  facts 
stated  by  Latreille  and  Mr.  Hope,  strong  corroliorative  tes- 
timony may  also  be  found  in  the  works  of  more  recent 
African  travellers  although  not  bearing  directly  upon  the 
actual  zimb : — • Notwithstanding  our  fatigue,  no  rest  could 
we  obtain.  The  buzz  from  the  insects  was  like  the  singing  of 
birds:  the  men  and  horses  groaned  with  anguish,  &:c.  &c. 
I do  not  think  our  animals  could  have  borne  such  another 
night  ; their  legs  and  necks  were  covered  with  blood,  ami 
they  could  scarcely  stand  from  the  state  of  irritation  in 
which  they  had  been  kept  for  so  many  hours.*  (Denham 


and  Clapperton’s  ‘ Travels,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  104.)  Many  simi- 
lar passages  indicating  the  power  (which  appears  to  us 
almost  incredible)  of  certain  of  the  insect -tribes  in  Afriea 
might  he  quoted,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the 
follow  ing  brief  extract  from  Dr.  Clarke’s  * Travels/  which 
seems  fully  to  bear  out  the  statement  of  Bruce  : — * In  the 
history  of  this  insect,  as  in  every  other  instance,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Abyssinian  Dean  strictly  confirmed  all  that 
Bruce  had  written  on  the  subject.  He  told  us  that  horses 
and  cows  were  its  principal  victims,  but  that  he  had  heard 
of  armies  being  destroyed  by  this  terrible  scourge.* 
(Clarke's  * Traiels,’  part  2nd,  sec.  ii.,  p.  65.) 

The  Latin  Asilus  and  the  Greek  olorpoc  were  probably 
only  different  pronunciations  of  the  same  term  ha-tsimn, 
as  this  fly  is  called  both  by  Moses  ami  Joshua.  Mr.  Bracy 
Clark,  in  the  Oth  volume  of  the  1 Linnenn  Transactions,' 
part  ii.,  1843,  refers  the  fly  alluded  to  by  Moses  (and  said 
to  ‘ hiss  and  make  a noise')  to  the  CEstrus  bovis,  and  re- 
marks on  Bruce's  figure,  that  it  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
genus  of  flies  the  Cuterebra,  but  is  rather,  though  with  some- 
thing fictitious  about  it,  allied  to  the  genus  Stomorys,  or 
perhaps  Tabari  us. , l>olii  of  which  genera  are  certainly 
silent  flies  in  their  attacks  on  cattle. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  o»<rrpoc  was  a perfectly 
distinct  insect  from  any  of  the  modem  CEstiidre. 

Aristotle  describes  it  not  merely  as  a blood-sucker  (‘His- 
toria  Animalium,’  lib.  viii.,  c.  2),  but  also  as  furnished 
with  a strong  proboscis  (lib.  iv.,  c.  7).  He  observes,  like- 
wise, that  it  is  produced  from  an  animal  inhabiting  the 
waters,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  chiefly  abounds  (lib. 
iii.,  c.  7).  .Elian  {Hist.  Arum.,  lib.  vi.,  c.  38)  gives  a 
nearly  similar  account.  Comparing  the  (Estnis  with  the 
Myops  (probably  Tabanus,  Iatr.),  ne  says  that  the  (Es- 
tnia,  for  a fly,  is  one  of  the  largest  : it  has  a stiff  and  large 
sting  (meaning  proboscis'),  and  emits  a certain  humming 
and  harsh  sound.  Virgil's  account,  as  far  as  the  sound  is 
concerned,  is  similar.  Now  the  modem  (Estrus,  so  far 
from  being  a blood-sucker,  furnished  with  a strong  pro- 
boscis, has  scarcely  any  mouth ; ami  it  especially  shuns 
the  vicinity  of  water,  to  which  cattle  fly  for  refuge.  Hence 
it  is  more  probably  related  to  Bruce's  zimb,  which  is 
represented  in  Ihc  figure  with  a long  proboscis,  which 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  and  belongs  pro- 
bably to  Pangonia  or  to  Nemeatrina.*  (See  Kirby  and 
Spence’s  lutr.  i 

ZIMMERMANN.  JOHANN  GEORG  VON,  was  bom 
on  the  8th  of  December.  1728,  at  Jlnigg,  a small  town  in 
the  German  part  of  the  canton  of  Bern.  He  belonged  to 
a distinguished  family,  especially  on  his  mother’s  side,  and 
as  she  was  a native  of  the  French  part  of  the  canton  of 
Bern,  Zimmcmiann  acquired  from  his  childhood  an  equal 
facility  in  speaking  French  and  German.  His  education 
was  conducted  in  the  house  of  his  parents  up  to  his  four- 
teenth year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Bern  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  university.  In  1747  he  went  to  Gottingen,  to  study 
medicine,  and  here  he  was  received  by  Haller,  nis  country- 
man, in  the  kindest  manner.  Haller  took  him  into  bis 
house,  and  assisted  him  in  his  studies,  which  were 
not  confined  to  subjects  directly  bearing  upon  the  me- 
dical profession ; no  branch  of  knowledge  was  with- 
out interest  for  him.  He  also  learned  English,  and 
gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  English  litera- 
ture, for  which  he  had  always  a great  partiality.  Ilislove 
of  study  was  so  great,  that  he  scarcely  ever  took  any 
relaxation ; and  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  an  illness 
by  which  he  suffered  all  through  life.  He  was  aware  of 
his  over-exertion,  and  he  wrote  from  Gottingen  to  a friend : 
‘ I here  lead  the  life  of  a man  who  is  desirous  to  live 
even  after  his  death.'  The  first  symptoms  of  melancholy 
appeared  while  he  was  yet  at  Gottingen.  When  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  he  wrote  a ‘ Dissertatio 
Physiologic*  de  Irritahilitate  ’ (Gottingen,  1751,  4to.\  by 
which  he  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a theoretical 
writer  on  medicine,  both  on  account  of  the  independence 
of  his  judgment  and  the  soundness  of  his  observations : 
this  little  work  is  still  held  in  great  esteem.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Italian  by  P.  Gian  Vincenzo  Pttiini  (Naples, 
1756,  8vo.).  After  leaving  Gottingen  be  spent  a few 
months  in  Holland  and  at  Paris,  and  then  returned,  in 
1752,  to  Bern,  where  he  commenced  his  career  as  a phy- 
sician with  great  success.  Shortly  after,  Haller  came 
from  Gottingen  to  see  his  friends  at  Bern,  and  also  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  and  his  native  {dace  hail  such 
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charms  for  him,  that  he  resolved  not  to  return  to  Hanover. 
Ziromermann  was  commissioned  to  fetch  Haller's  family 
from  Gottingen,  and  not  long  after  he  married  a relation 
of  Haller.  About  this  time  the  place  of  public  physician 
(St&dt  physicus\  at  Brugg  became  vacant,  and  Zimmer- 
maun,  who  had  already  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
physician,  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  on  account  of 
the  property  and  family  connections  he  had  at  Bnigg. 
His  practice  here  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
for  no  physician  surpassed  him  in  the  quick  perception  of 
the  nature  of  disease  and  the  remedies  required  to  remove 
it;  patients  came  from  all  parts  of  Switzerland  and  from 
the  adjoining  countries  to  have  his  advice.  But  although 
he  loved  his  profession,  independent  of  all  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages, he  could  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  practice 
of  his  art,  and  he  was  unable  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
devoting  himself  to  more  extensive  studies.  His  numerous 
rofession&l  engagements,  and  the  fact  that  at  Brugg 
e had  no  friends  of  congenial  pursuits,  produced  great 
mental  discontent.  Zimmermann,  with  all  nis  philosophy, 
had  not  the  power  of  accommodating  himself  to  circum- 
stances, and  while  he  was  ever  longing  for  the  intellectual 
enjoyments  of  Gottingen  and  Beni,  he  refused,  like  a spoiled 
child,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  he  might  have  had.  His 
hypochondriac  disposition  was  thus  gradually  developed, 
and  increased  his  love  of  solitude.  He  avoided  society  as 
much  as  he  could,  and  spent  all  his  leisure  hours  in  read- 
ing, although  he  discharged  his  professional  and  official 
duties  with  the  utmost  strict  ness,  sand  treated  his  patients 
with  a kindness  and  cheerfulness  which  often  produced 
the  best  effects.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  during 
the  strongest  attacks  of  hypochondriasis  Zimmermann 
appeared  a different  man  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  sick- 
room. In  1756  he  published  his  first  essay  on  Solitude, 
which  is  only  a sketch  of  his  celebrated  work  with  the 
same  title,  which  he  published  about  thirty  years  later. 
About  the  same  time  he  formed  the  plan  of  nis  work  on 
Experience  in  Medicine  (*  Von  der  Eifahrung  in  der 
Arzneikunst which  however  did  not  appear  till  1703 
(Zurich,  2 vow.  8vo.).  A second  edition,  in  one  volume, 
appeared  at  Zurich,  1787,  8vo.  It  is  only  a fragment;  the 
author  intended  to  add  two  more  volumes,  but  he  did  not 
carry  out  his  plan.  This  woik  possesses  the  greatest 
interest  for  the  student  of  medicine  and  every  one  else. 
The  philosophical  spirit  winch  pervades  it,  the  amount  of 
experience,  and  the  sound  rules  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
a medical  man  should  observe,  render  it  still  a woik  of 
great  utility.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
Italian.  A third  work  was  on  National  Pride  (■  Vom  Na- 
tionalstolze,’  Zurich,  1758,  8vo. : the  sixth  edition  appeared 
at  Zurich,  1789, 8vo.\  the  popularity  of  which  is  attested  by 
the  numerous  editions  and  translations  into  French, 
Russian,  English,  and  other  languages.  Zimmermann 
examines  national  pride  in  all  its  manifestations,  in- 
vestigates its  causes  and  results,  with  a clearness  and 
freedom  from  prejudice  which  are  seldom  found  in  similar 
works.  The  whole  is  interwoven  with  pleasing  anecdotes. 
There  are  two  English  translations  of  it : the  first  bears 
the  title  * Essay  on  National  Pride ; translated  from  the 
German,’  Ixmdon,  1771.  12mo.,  but  is  much  interpolated 
and  altered.  The  second,  by  S.  II.  Wilcocke  (London, 
1797,  8vo.),  is  much  better,  and  contains  a memoir  of 
Zimmermann.  Although  his  residence  at  Brugg  was  the 
source  of  discontent  and  melancholy,  yet  it  is  the  period 
during  which  he  produced  his  best  works,  or  at  least,  as 
in  the  case  of  that  on  Solitude,  formed  the  plan  of  them. 
These  works  spread  his  fame  far  and  wide,  and  the  most 
distinguished  learned  and  scientific  societies  of  Europe 
honoured  his  merits  by  making  him  a member.  Tins 
celebrity,  instead  of  making  him  happier,  only  increased 
his  desire  to  have  a wider  sphere  of  action.  Many 
honourable  offers  were  made  to  him  from  various  parts  of 
Europe,  but  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to  accept  them, 
or  they  were  not  to  his  taste.  At  last  however  the 
honourable  post  of  physician  to  his  Britannic  majesty  at 
Hanover,  and  the  title  of  aulic  councillor,  were  ottered  to 
him,  through  the  influence  of  a friend.  This  offer  seemed 
to  satisfy  nis  wishes,  and  in  1788  he  went  to  Hanover. 
But  the  world  in  which  he  now  lived  w as  as  little  calculated 
to  give  him  happiness  as  that  at  Brugg.  The  jealousy  of 
one  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  pretensions  of  persons  of 
quality  and  their  unreasonable  demands  on  liis  time, 
caused  him  not  a little  annoyance  and  vexation ; he  felt 


his  own  dignity  too  much,  and  had  too  just  a notion  of  the 
duties  of  a physician  to  determine  the  number  of  his 
visits  and  their  duration  by  anything  else  than  the  nature 
of  the  illness.  Those  who  were  offended  by  such  straight- 
forward conduct,  did  not  of  course  contribute  to  make  his 
residence  at  Hanover  pleasant.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
there  was  at  that  time  no  physician  in  ail  Northern 
Germany  who  enjoyed  such  unbounded  confidence  as 
Zimmermann,  and  the  patients  who  consulted  him  were  so 
numerous,  that  he  had  little  time  left  to  indulge  in  his 
hypochondriac  disposition.  During  this  period  of  un- 
interrupted activity  in  liis  profession,  his  only  recreation 
consisted  in  occasional  visits  to  several  of  the  courts 
of  Germany,  where  his  advice  was  requested,  and  to  the 
waters  of  Pyrmont.  But  in  a short  time  he  found  that 
Pyrmont,  instead  of  being  a place  of  rest  for  him,  was  a 
much  more  busy  place  than  Hanover,  for  persons  flocked 
thither  from  afl  parts  when  it  was  known  that  he  was 
there.  In  1770  his  wife  died,  and  he  himself  was  at  the 
time  suffering  from  internal  disease,  which  induced  him 
the  year  after  to  go  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
to  a dangerous  operation.  He  remained  at  Berlin  for  five 
months,  and  made  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  that  capilal.  He  was  also  in- 
troduced to  Frederic  the  Great,  with  whom  he  had  a 
long  conversation.  On  his  return  to  Hanover  he  felt  in 
good  spirits,  and  as  he  had  got  rid  of  the  cause  of  liis 
bodily  suffering,  he  looked  forward  to  happiness.  But 
his  great  professional  exertions  brought  on  a return  of 
his  old  complaint,  and  in  its  train  came  his  former  de- 
pression of  spirits,  which  was  increased  by  the  death 
of  his  daughter.  He  had  now  only  a son  left,  and 
this  son  was  constantly  in  ill-health,  which  at  length 
terminated  in  a state  of  perfect  insensibility.  The  friends 
of  Zimmermann,  who  pitied  his  situation,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  marry  again  : the  influence  which  his  young  wife 
exercised  over  him  promised  to  be  most  beneficial ; he 
seemed  to  revive,  he  became  cheerful,  and  took  pleasure 
in  social  circles.  The  fruit  of  this  happy  period  was  the 
working  out  and  completion  of  his  great  work  on  Solitude 
: ‘ Ueber  die  Einsamkeit  which  appeared  at  Leipzig  in 
1784  and  178i>,  in  4 vols.  8vo.  This  work,  the  best  and 
moat  matured  of  a!)  his  productions,  was  soon  translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  became  as  popular 
in  foreign  countries  as  in  Germany.  The  English  transla- 
tion, under  the  title  * Solitude  considered  with  respect  to 
its  influence  on  the  Mind  and  the  Heart’  (I«ondon.  1791, 
8vo.),  was  made  from  the  French  translation  of  J.  B. 
Mercier,  which  however  is  only  an  abridgment  of  the 
original ; for  Mercier  had  not  the  boldness  to  lav  before 
the  French  public  all  the  important  disclosures  which  the 
original  work  contains.  This  book  on  Solitude  procured 
the  author  friends  and  admirers  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  sent  him  a mag- 
nificent present,  accompanied  by  a letter  in  which  she 
thanked  him  for  the  salutary  prescriptions  he  had  given 
to  mankind  ; she  also  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
offered  him  the  post  of  her  private  physician.  On  his 
declining  to  go  to  Russia,  the  empress  requested  him  to 
recommend  a number  of  young  physicians  who  were 
willing  to  settle  in  her  dominions.  This  request  was 
readily  complied  with,  and  Zimmermann  was  knighted, 
and  received  the  order  of  St.  Wladimir  as  a reward.  In 
1786,  when  Frederic  the  Great  was  attacked  by  his  last 
illness,  he  wrote  two  letters  to  Zimmermann  to  invite  him 
to  come  to  Potsdam  and  give  him  his  advice.  On  Ids 
arrival  there,  Zimmermann  discovered  that  the  king's 
case  was  hopeless,  and  he  refused  to  prescribe  any  power- 
ful medicine.  His  visit  to  Potsdam  was  the  turning 
point  in  his  life : until  then  he  had  been  the  favourite  of 
the  public  as  a philosopher,  a physician,  and  a highly 
gifted  writer,  but  ne  now  left  the  path  in  which  he  had 
earned  his  just  laurels,  and  all  he  wrote  after  this  time 
served  rather  to  destroy  than  to  increase  his  reputation. 
After  his  return  from  Potsdam  he  wrote  two  works  on 
Frederic  the  Great:  ‘Ueber  Friedrich  den  Grossen  und 
meine  Unterredung  mit  ihm  kurz  vor  scinem  Tode*  (Leip- 
zig, 1788,  8vo.  and  ‘ Fragmentc  fiber  Friedrich  den 
Grosscn*  (Leipzig,  1790,  3 vols.  8vo.\  which  created  the 
greatest  sensation  in  Germany,  and  involved  the  author  in 
disputes  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  These  works 
pretend  to  give  an  account  of  the  king,  derived  from 
sources  to  which  no  one  had  had  access  before.  They 
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contained  attacks  on  men  of  unblemished  character,  and 
Zimtnernmnn  charged  them  with  things  which  had  no 
existence  except  in  his  own  imagination.  Truth  itself 
seemed  no  longer  to  be  sacred  to  him,  and  vanous  calum- 
nious reports  respecting  the  private  life  of  Frederic  the 
Great  and  other  eminent  men  were  set  lorth  as  new  dis- 
coveries, and  that  in  so  coarse  a manner  as  to  offend 
the  good  feeling  of  the  public.  The  cause  of  this  change 
in  his  conduct  must  be  looked  for  in  his  discontented  dis- 
position, aud  the  desire  to  shine  in  a new  sphere  for  which 
be  was  nut  fitted— politics  and  contemporary  history. 
The  peculiar  state  of  his  own  mind  prevented  his  gaming 
a clear  perception  of  things,  and  made  him  see  in  the 
political  changes  of  the  time  nothing  but  conspiracies  to 
upset  religion  and  all  social  order.  1 he  opposition  he  met 
with,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  freethinker  Dr.Bahnlt 
sad  A.  Hoffmann,  only  increased  lho*c  feelings.  He  now 
devoted  all  lira  time  to  the  combating  of  the  monster, 
which  his  own  imagination  raised  up,  with  the  exception 
of  two  hours  every  day,  which  he  gave  to  his  patients. 
His  diseased  imagination  represented  to  him  Jacobins, 
Illuminati,  ami  the  promoters  of  improvements  of  every 
kind,  as  persons  animated  by  the  same  evil  spirit,  and 
he  denounced  them  all  as  criminals  who  ought  to  be  put 
to  death  by  the  hangman.  In  order  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  all  governments  against  them,  he  drew'  up  a 
memorial,  which  he  sent  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  and 
which  bore  the  following  title:  * Ueber  den  Wahnwitz 
unseres  Zcit alters  und  fiber  die  kraftigsten  Hidfsmittel 
gegen  die  Mordbrenner,  die  uns  auffkliiren  wollen,  und 
gegen  die  Untergrabung  und  Vemichtung  der  Christlichen 
Religion  und  der  Furstengewalt.’  U consisted  of  370 
quarto  pages.  The  emperor  intended  to  place  it  belore 
the  princes’  diet  at  Regensburg,  and  to  call  upon  the 
princes  of  the  empire  to  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Illuminati.  But  the  death  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
testified  his  gratitude  to  Zimraermann  by  a handsome 
present,  prevented  this  plan  being  carried  into  effect. 
Zimmermann  however  continued  nis  exertions  till  the 
year  1794,  when  his  physical  as  well  as  mental  power* 
began  to  decline,  and  he  w as  obliged  to  give  up  all  his  oc- 
cupations. His  melancholy  rose  to  a deplorable  height. 
The  French  revolution  was  making  rapid  progress,  and  he 
fancied  that  the  French  were  hunting  him  out  and  intend- 
ing to  put  him  to  a cruel  death  as  an  aristocrat ; he  even 
thought  of  taking  to  flight,  and  as  his  physician  believed 
that  a change  of  place  might  be  beneficial,  Zimmermann 
went  to  Eutin  in  Holstein.  But  no  means  were  of  avail, 
and,  after  an  absence  or  three  months,  he  returned  to 
Hanover  in  a worse  condition  than  he  had  left  it.  Ilis 
fear  of  his  enemies  was  at  last  increased  by  the  dread  of 
poverty  and  starvation,  a monomania  which  the  most 
substantial  proofs  of  the  contrary  were  unable  to  destroy. 
Wherever  he  went  he  fancied  that  he  was  diffusing  the 
miasma  of  the  plague  ; in  short  his  mind  was  completely 
deranged,  and  alter  months  of  severe  suffering,  both  real 
and  imaginary,  he  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1795,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Zimmermann  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  last  century,  both  as  a physician  and  a philosopher. 
He  possessed  an  inexhaustible  imagination,  great  sagacity 
and  judgment,  and  most  extensive  knowledge  not  only 
of  medicine,  but  also  of  philosophy,  history,  and  the  whole 
range  ofantient  and  modem  literature.  The  great  works 
which  he  wrote  previous  to  1786  are  masterly  productions  of 
their  kind,  and.  as  far  as  their  style  and  language  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  still  classical,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  provincialisms  and  French  forms  which  arc  contrary' 
to  the  spirit  of  the  German  language.  During  the  latter 
period  of  his  life  his  mind  was  not  sound : his  nervous 
sensibility  and  his  hypochondriac  disposition  had  ruined 
his  mental  power*,  ana  for  all  he  did  during  that  period 
he  perhaps  deserves  more  to  be  pitied  than  to  bo  censured. 
Besides  the  works  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  a 
number  of  essays  in  literary  and  scientific  journals,  the 
following  deserve  to  be  mentioned: — 1,  * Leben  des  Herm 
von  Haller,’  Zurich,  1755,  8vo. ; 2,  * Vertheidigung 
Friedrichs  des  Grossen  gegen  den  Grafen  von  Mirabeau? 
Hanover,  1787.  8vo. ; 3,  * Versuch  in  anmuthigen  und 
lehrreichen  EraSbiungen,  launigten  Einfiillen  und  Philo- 
sophi'chen  Remarquen  iiber  allerlei  Gegenstiinde,’  Got- 
tingen, 1779,  8vo. : this  is  a collection  of  essays  which 
Zimmermann  had  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  a 


Hanoverian  periodical,  and  were  published  in -one  volume 
by  an  anonymous  editor ; 4,  * Zerstreulc  Bliitter  ver- 
mischlen  Innalts,’  edited  by  a friend  of  Zimmermann 
after  his  death  (1799,  8vo.);  5,  ‘Die  Zersldrung  von 
Lisaabon,’  Zurich,  1750,  4to. : this  is  an  epic  poem  of  no 
great  value,  which  some  friends  of  tne  author  got 
published  without  his  knowledge. 

The  number  of  works  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Zim- 
mermann is  very  great ; the  following  are  the  best  among 
them:  S.  A.  D.Tissot,  Vie  de  M.  Zimmermann,  Lausanne, 
1797,  8vo. ; J.  E.  Wichmann,  J.  G.  Zimmermann '» 
Krankengeschichte , ein  Biograph  itches  Fragment,  Han- 
over, 1796,  8vo. ; Zimmermann » Verhaltnusc  mit  (ler 
Kaiserin  Calharina  //.,  und  mit  dem  Herrn  JVeikard,  ftc., 
Bremen,  1803,  8vo. ; Doring’s  Zimmermann,  in  the  Zen- 
genotten,  thud  series.  No.  C;  Zimmermann  s Brie/e  an 
cinige  seiner  Fretmde  in  der  Schtteiz,  Aarau,  1830,  8vo. 

ZIMMERMANN,  E.  A.  W.  [Uelzkn.] 

ZINC.  This  metal,  in  commerce  frequently  called 
Sjtelter,  was  first  mentioned  bv  Paracelsus,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  under  the  name  of  Zinetum. 

It  does  not  occur  in  the  native  state,  but  is  obtained 
from  its  ores,  which  are  chiefly  the  sulphured  and  carbonate 
of  zinc.  The  operation  by  which  it  is  procured  from  the 
ores  is  called  distillation  by  descent.  The  ores  after  cal- 
cination are  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and  placed 
in  a furnace  dr  crucible,  which  is  closed  above,  and  in  the 
bottom  an  iron  tube  is  fixed,  the  upper  ontice  of  which  is 
in  the  interior  of  the  crucible,  and  its  lower  aperture  ter- 
minates just  above  a vessel  which  contains  water;  the 
vapour  of  the  reduced  metal  passing  into  the  vessel  is  con- 
densed ; in  this  state  it  is  commonly  mixed  with  some 
other  metals,  as  arsenic  and  cadmium,  from  which  it  may, 
in  great  measure,  be  purified  by  redistillation. 

The  properties  of  zinc  are,  that  it  has  a brilliant  metallic 
lustre  and  a bluish  white  colour.  It  is  so  hard  as  to  be 
filed  with  some  difficulty,  and  its  toughness  is  such  as  to 
require  very  considerable  force  to  break  it  when  the  mass 
is  considerable.  Its  texture  is  lamellated  and  crystalline. 
The  specific  gravity  of  cast  zinc  is  6*802;  and  when 
forged,  7*205.  It  undergoes  little  alteration,  even  by 
the  combined  operation  of  air  and  moisture,  at  common 
temperatures.  When  heated  between  about  the  tempera- 
ture of  lioiling  water  and  300°  Falir.,  it  becomes  both 
malleable  and  ductile,  so  that  it  is  rolled  into  sheets  and 
drawn  into  wire.  It  fuses  at  773’*  Fahr..  according  to 
Danicll ; and  when  cautiously  cooled,  crystallizes,  assuming 
the  prismatic  form.  Exposed  to  a white  heat,  out  of  the 
contact  of  air,  it  sublimes  and  is  condensed  unchanged. 

We  shall  now  notice  the  various  ores  of  zinc,  premising 
that  two  only  of  them,  namely,  the  sulphuret  and  carbo- 
nate, are  usually  employed  as  such. 

Sulphuret  of  Zinc ; Blende.— Ocean  crystallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  the  cube.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  Fracture  eon- 
choidnl.  Hardness,  scratches  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is 
scratched  by  phosphate  of  lime.  Rather  brittle.  Colour 
white,  and  vanous  shades  of  yellow,  green,  red,  brown,  and 
black.  Streak  varying  with  the  colour  from  white  to 
reddish  brown.  Lustre  adamantine.  Transparent ; trans- 
lucent; opaque.  Specific  gravity  4*07. 

Massive  Varieties. — Amorphous : stmeture  crystalline, 
granular,  compact,  globular,  botryoidal,  reniform,  stalac- 
titic.  fibrous. 

Before  the  blowpipe  does  not  melt  per  te ; but  when 
heated  on  charcoal,  fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc  form  a white 
coating  upon  it.  When  nearly  or  quite  pure,  forms  a 
colourless  solution  in  nitric  acid  with  the  separation  of 
sulphur. 

round  in  great  abundance  in  many  countries,  both  in 
primary  and  secondary  formations,  and  both  in  veins  and 
beds.  It  abounds  in  Cornwall  and  several  of  the  noil  hern 
counties  of  England : the  white  variety  occurs  in  New 
Jersey,  North  America.  Large  quantities  of  the  ores  of 
zinc  are  met  with  and  worked  in  Germany ; they  occur 
also  in  various  other  parts  of  the  earth. 

Analysis  by  Arfwedson : — 

Sulphur  , . . 33*66 

Zinc  , . . 66*34 

100* 

Some  varieties  contain  small  portions  of  iron  and  cad- 
mium. 
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Oxisulphuret  of  Zinc:  Voltzite. — Occurs  in  the  form  of 
small  hemispheres,  divisible  inlo  thin  layers.  Fracture 
conchoid.il,  irregular.  Hardness  4*5.  Colour  yellowish 
red.  interspersed  with  brown  bands.  Lustre  pearly  on  the 
natural  layers  but  vitreous  or  resinous  in  the  other  direc- 
tions. Slightly  translucent ; opaque.  Specific  gravity 
it*  Wi. 

Occurs  in  Cornwall  ? and  at  Ron  era,  department  of  Puy 


’ Dome,  France. 

Analysis  by  M.  Foumct : — 

Sulphurct  of  Zinc 

. 810 

Oxide  of  Zinc 

. 15-0 

Oxide  of  Iron 

1*8 

Organic  Matter  . 

2'° 

10Q* 

Carbonate  of  Zinc;  Calamine. — Occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  a rhomboid.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  primary'  planes.  Fracture  uneven,  conchoidal. 
Hardness,  scratches  fluor-spar,  but  is  scratched  by  apatite. 
Colour  white,  yellowish  white,  grey,  brown,  and  irreen. 
Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  4 • 442. 

Maeeive  Varieties. — Amorphous;  struct irre  granular, 
compact,  reniform,  botryoidal,  stalactitic ; fibrous. 

This  ore  occurs  rnther  abundantly,  and  is  found  both  in 
veins  and  beds,  in  various  parts  of  England,  France,  and  in 
America. 

Analysis  by  Smithson,  (1)  from  Somersetshire,  (2)  from 
Derbyshire : — 


ri) 

(2) 

Carbonic  Acid  . 

. 35 '2 

3P8 

Oxide  of  Zinc  . 

. 04-8 

05*2 

100* 

100* 

Soluble,  with  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in 
acids. 

Hydrous  Carbonate  of  Zinc ; Hydrous  Calamine. — Oc- 
curs usually  massive  or  encrusting  other  minerals.  Tex- 
ture fine-grained  and  close.  Hardness  2 to  2*5.  Colour 
white  or  greyish  or  yellowish  white.  Dull ; opaque.  Spe- 
cific gravity’  3 584  to  3’ 598.  It  frequently  accompanies 
the  preceding  species. 

Soluble  in  acids  with  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Analysis  by  Smithson : — 

Carbonic  Acid  . . 13' 52 

Oxide  of  Zinc  . . 69-36 

Water  ...  15*10 


97*38 

Sulphate  rf  Zinc ; Listerite . — Occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  a right  rhombic  prism.  Fracture 
conchoidal.  Hardness  2*0  to  2*5.  Brittle.  Colour  white, 
sometimes  inclining  to  peach-blossom  red  and  violet-blue. 
Streak  white.  Transparent.  Translucent.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Specific  gravity  2*036.  Soluble  in  water.  Taste  astrin- 
gent, nauseous,  and  metallic. 

Massive  Varieties. — Amorphous;  structure  granular, 
compact;  botryoidul, reniform, stdactitic,  fibrous.  Some- 
times investing  oilier  bodies. 

Before  the  Dlow-pipe  froths,  and  covers  the  charcoal 
with  white  flocks. 

Found  at  Holywell  in  Flintshire,  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  at 
Kainmclsberg  in  the  Harz,  and  Schemnitz  in  Hungary. 

Bcudants  analysis  of  the  substance  from  Schemnitz 
gives— 

Sulphuric  Acid  . . 29*8 

Oxide  of  Zinc  . . 28  *5 

Oxide  of  Manganese  . 1)  7 

Oxide  of  Iron  . . 0*4 

Water  . . . 40  8 


100*2 

Phosphate?  of  Zinc ; Hopeite.— Occurs  crystallized. 
Primary  form  a right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  great  diagonal,  distinct.  Fracture  uneven.  Hard- 
ness, scratches  gypsum,  is  scratched  by  fluor-spar.  Colour 
white,  greyish  wdiite.  Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous, 
pearly  on  the  cleavage  plane.  Transparent ; translucent. 
Specific  gravity  2*40. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  yields  water,  but  no  carbonic  acid ; 
becomes  milk-white,  and  melts  into  a clear  colourless 


| glass.  Soluble  without  effervescence  hi  nitric  or  hydro* 
| chloric  acid,  and  slowly  in  sulphuric  acid. 

; Found  hitherto  only  in  the  caiamine-miues  of  AUenberg, 
j near  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

It  has  not  been  perfectly  analyzed,  but  consists  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  a little  cadmium,  an  earth,  and  much  water,  pro- 
bably combined  with  phosphoric  acid. 

Silicate  of  Zinc;  fViltennte. — Occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  an  obtuse  rhomboid.  Cleavage 
easy,  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Transverse 
fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness,  readily  scratches  glass 
and  phoxphate  of  lime ; is  scratched  by  the  knife.  Colour 
usually  yellow,  brownish,  or  reddish  yellow,  sometimes 
white  and  transparent.  Specific  gravity  4*  18. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  the  crystals  partly  lose  their 
transparency:  with  borax,  a globule  is  obtained,  which  is 
transparent,  with  a small  nucleus  of  silica  floating  in  it. 
Found  at  Moresnet,  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

It  yielded  by  analysis — 

Silica  . . . 72*33 

Oxide  of  Zinc.  . 27*07 


100- 

Hydrous  Silicate  of  Zinc  ; Sinifhsonite ; Electric  Cala- 
mine.— Occuraciystallized  in  attached  and  globular  and  bo- 
tryoidal aggregations  of  crystals.  Primary  form  aright  rhom- 
bic prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes.  Fracture 
conchoidal,  uneven.  Hardness,  scratches  fluor-spar,  and  is 
scratched  by  felspar.  Brittle.  Colour  white,  blue,  irreen, 
yellow,  and  brown.  Streak  white.  Becomes  electric  by 
heat.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent : translucent.  Specific 
gravity  3*379.  When  heated  in  a glass  tube  yields  water, 
and  becomes  milk-white.  Heated  before  the  blow-pipe 
with  borax,  it  dissolves  into  a colourless  glass,  which  does 
not  become  milky  on  cooling. 

When  powdered  and  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
oxide  of  zinc  is  dissolved,  and  the  silica  gelatinizes  on  cool- 
ing. 

Found  at  Matlock. in  Derbyshire,  and  other  pails  of 
England;  in  Scotland,  Germany,  and  many  other  pails  of 
Europe. 


by 

Smilliton. 

IWthi*r 

Silica  . . 

25*0 

26*0 

Oxide  of  Zinc 

68*3 

60*0 

Water 

4*4 

90 

97*7 

100* 

Aluminate  qf  Zinc  ; Antonia! ite.  [Gahnitk.] 

Oxide  of  Zinc  and  Oxide  of  Manganese  ; lied  Oxide  of 
Zinc;  Spurtalite. — Occurs  in  embedded  small  nodules  and 
massive.  Cleavage  parallel  to  all  the  planes  of  a regular 
hexagonal  prism.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  4 to 
4*5,  easily  scratched  by  the  knife.  Brittle.  Colour 
bright  red.  Streak  orange -yellow.  Lustre  adamantine. 
Translucent.  Specific  gravity  5*4  to  5*5. 

Massive  Varieties. — Amorphous,  structure  crystalline, 
granular. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  infusible  per  se ; but  with  borax 
gives  a yellow  transparent  glass.  In  nitric  acid  dissolves 
without  effervescence. 

Found  only  in  New  Jersey,  North  America. 

Analysis  by  Berthier: — 

Oxide  of  Zinc  . . 88 

Sesqui-oxide  of  Manganese  12 


10f) 

Sulphuret  rf  Zinc  and  Iron  : Mar  mat  He. — This  is  a de- 
finite compound  of  sulphuret  of  zinc  and  of  sulphurct  of 
iron ; its  structure  is  lamellar,  and  colour  black  ; indeed 
it  appears  to  be  black  blende  united  with  sulphuret  of 
iron.  It  is  found  at  Marmato,  province  of  Popnyan, 
South  America. 

Analysis  by  Boussingault : — 

Zinc  , . . , 43-0 


Iron 
Sulphur 
Pyrites 
Quartz 


15-7 
28*6 
1*7 
8 0 


97* 

The  auartz  is  a mere  accidental  admixture. 

Bi-seieniuret  of  Zinc  and  Protosulphuret  qf  Mercury  ; 
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Riolite. — Occurs  massive.  Structure  granular.  Lustre 
metallic.  Colour  light  grey.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity 
5-50. 

Before  the  blow -pipe  burns  with  a fine  violet-coloured 
flame,  and  exhales  a strong  smell  resembling  that  of  de- 
cayed cabbage.  When  heated  in  a retort,  selenium,  mer- 
cury, and  a little  sulphur  sublime,  and  there  remains  oxide 
of  line,  which  is  readily  dissolved  by  acids. 

Analysis  by  Del  Rio,  who  discovered  it  at  Culebras, 
Mexico : — 


Selenium 

49  *0 

Zinc 

24  0 

Mercury  . 

190 

Sulphur  . 

1*6 

Lime 

G-0 

90*5 

The  lime  is  to  be  considered  as  an  accidental  impurity. 

Biselcniuret  of  Zitir  and  Bi-mlphurtt  of  Mercury  ; Cu- 
fcbrile. — Occurs  massive.  Fracture  earthy.  Dull.  Colour 
dull  red.  Specific  gravity  5'06.  Found  at  Culebras, 
Mexico. 

Oxide  of  Zinc,  Oxide  of  Iron,  and  Oxide  of  Manganese ; 
Tephroite. — Occurs  massive.  Compact.  Cleavage  perfect 
in  several  directions,  two  of  them  meeting  at  right  angles. 
Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  5 to  6.  Lustre  adamantine. 
Colour  ash-grey,  tarnishing  black.  Streak  paler.  Specific 
gravity  4*  10.  j 

Before  the  blow-pipe  forms  a black  slag. 

Occurs  with  frankhnite  and  spartalite  at  Sparta,  U.  S. 

Having  now  described  the  ores  of  zinc,  and  some  other 
natural  compounds  which  contain  this  metal  in  too  small 
proportions  to  be  so  employed,  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
more  useful  artificial  compounds  of  zinc  : of  these  we  shall 
first  mention  the  compounds  of  Oxygen  and  Zinc,  of  which 
there  are  two. 

Oxide,  or  Protoxide  of  Zinc.— This  is  the  oxide  which 
exists  in  the  native  carbonate.  It  may  be  prepared  in  va- 
rious modes  first,  by  merely  igniting  the  melal  in  con- 
tact with  air;  in  this  case  combustion  takes  place  readily, 
and  a light  white  compound  is  formed,  which  was  called 
by  the  old  chemists  by  the  various  names  of  nihil  album , 
l atm  philosophica,  pomvtolix , a xi&  flower*  of  zinc. 

Oxide  of  zinc  may  also  be  procured  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  a dilute  acid,  either  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hy- 
drochloric, and  decomposing  the  solution  by  an  alkali ; 
hydrated  oxide  is  first  precipitated,  but  this,  when  heated, 
loses  its  water,  and  is  obtained  as  a yellowish  powder ; or 
it  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  a solution  of  zinc  with 
an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  calcining  the  precipitate  to  de- 
prive it  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  properties  of  oxide  of  zinc  are. — that  it  is  inodorous, 
iusipid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  infusible  by  heat ; it  com- 
bines readily  with  acids,  and  also  with  the  alkalis  am- 
monia, potash,  and  soda.  So  that  when  it  is  precipitated 
by  them,  they  redis*<»lvc  it  if  added  in  excess.  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  oxisalts  Of  zinc,  and  is  composed  of — 

One  Equivalent  of  Oxygen  . 8 

One  Equivalent  of  Zinc  . . 32 

Equivalent  . 40 

Peroxide  o f Zinc,  probably  a binoxidc  ; it  is  obtained 
by  taking  gelatinous  hydrate  of  zinc,  and  pouring  upon  it 
an  aqueous  solution  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen  ( oxygenated 
water),  containing  about  eight  times  its  volume  of  oxygen 
gas,  and  shaking  the  mixture  thoroughly:  the  peroxide  of 
zinc  resulting  from  this  operation  is  white,  inodorous,  in- 
sipid, and  decomposes  spontaneously  when  kept  moist  or 
when  heated.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  acids,  which  dis- 
solve protoxide  of  zinc  and  reproduce  binoxide  of  hy- 
drogen. 

Chloride  of  Zinc  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  action  and 
combination  of  these  elements.  When  zinc  filings  are 
thrown  into  chlorine  gas,  heat  and  light  are  evolved, 
owing  to  their  combination ; it  is  more  readily  prepared 
by  dissolving  oxide,  or  still  better  metallic  zinc,  in  hydro- 
cfiloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  or  by  heating  the  metal 
in  a tube  through  which  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is 
transmitted. 

The  properties  of  chloride  of  zinc  are, — that  it  is  colour- 
less, tins  a very  styptic  taste,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  from  it  with  difficulty  : it  u»  very  volatile  at  a red 
heat.  It  was  formerly  called  butter  tf  ztttc. 


It  is  composed  of—’ 

One  Equivalent  of  Chlorine  , 3t$ 

One  Equivalent  of  Zinc  , . 32 

Equivalent  . G8 

Bromide  of  Zinc  is  formed  by  passing  bromine  in  vapour 
over  zinc  heated  to  redness;  or  it  may  be  obtained  in  so- 
lution by  agitating  a mixture  of  these  elements  and 
water:  the  solution  is  colourless,  and  when  evaporated  till 
a pellicle  Is  formed,  it  I'scomea  a crystalline  mass  on  cool- 
ing. 

This  bromide  has  a sweetish,  astringent  taste,  and  is  very 
deliquescent ; it  becomes  dry  when  heated,  and  fuses  at  a 
red  heat. 

It  consists  of — 

One  Equivalent  of  Bromine  78 

One  Equivalent  of  Zinc  , 32 

Equivalent  . 110 

Iixlide  of  Zinc  is  readily  obtained  by  heating  iodine 
and  zinc  together  in  water  ;*the  solution,  when  perfect,  is 
colourless,  and  is  to  be  evaporated  in  a retort,  and  when 
the  water  is  entirely  separated,  the  iodide  of  zinc  fuzes  and 
volatilizes  in  fine  prismatic  crystals.  By  exposure  to  the 
air  this  iodide  is  decomposed,  the  metal  being  oxidized, 
and  the  iodine  set  free. 

By  analysis  it  appears  to  be  composed  of — 

One  Equivalent  of  Iodine  . 126 

One  Equivalent  of  Zinc  . . 32 

Equivalent  . 158 

Sulphurct  qf  Zinc. — This  compound,  which  exists 
plentifully  in  nature,  is  obtained  artificially  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  and  by  the  direct  action  of  its  elements  is 
perhaps  scarcely  possible  ; but  when  oxide  of  zinc  is  heated 
with  sulphur  in  excess,  a yellow  brown  sulphuret  of  the 
metal  is  obtained ; when  also  sulphuret  of  potassium  is 
added  to  a solution  of  a salt  of  zinc,  a white  hydrate  aul- 
phuret  of  zinc  is  precipitated. 

Sulphuret  of  zinc,  native  or  artificial,  is  composed  of — 

One  Equivalent  of  Sulphur  . 16 

One  Equivalent  of  Zinc  . . 32 

Equivalent  , 48 

Phosphuret  of  Zinc  is  procured  bv  strongly  heating  in  a 

retort  a mixture  of  six  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc,  six  parts  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  one  part  of  powdered  charcoal : a 
sublimed  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  of  a silver}'  white 
colour,  metallic  lustre,  and  vitreous  fracture.  Its  compo- 
sition has  not  been  determined. 

Seleniurct  of  Zinc. — If  the  vapour  of  selenium  be  passed 
over  zinc  heated  to  redness,  the  mass  takes  fire  and  ex- 

filodes,  and  the  exterior  of  the  vessel  is  covered  with  a 
emon-yellow  powdery  substance,  which  is  seleniuret  of 
zinc  ; this  is  partially  soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  nitric  oxide  ;*and  a red  powder  is  deposited,  which 
is  however  finally  dissolved. 

We  shall  now  briefly  describe  some  of  the  oxisalts  of 
zinc,  or  those  consisting  of  acids  combined  with  oxide  of 
zinc. 

Nitrate  of  Zinc. — This  salt  is  readily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  oxide  of  the  metal,  or  upon  the 
metal  itself;  in  the  latter  case  nitric  or  nilrous  oxide  is 
produced  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
acid. 

The  solution  of  nitrate  of  zinc  is  colourless,  and  by  due 
evaporation  it  yields  colourless  eiyslals,  which  are  deh- 

3uescent ; very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol : they  are 
e composed  by  ignited  charcoal,  and  impart  to  it  a green- 
ish blue  flame.  *11118  salt  is  composed  ol — 

One  Equivalent  of  Nitric  Acid  . .71 

One  Equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  -10 

Equivalent  . 71 

combined  with  six  equivalents  of  water  = 54. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  nitrate  of  zinc,  in  quantity  in- 
sufficient to  decompose  it  entirely,  a white  pulverulent  sub 
nitrate  of  zinc  is  precipitated,  which  consists  of,  according 
to  Grouvelle — 
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Nitnc  Acid  . . . 13*7 

Oxide  of  Zinc  . . . 81  7 

Water  ....  4*6 


100- 

Su/ffiate  of  Zinc. — This,  which  is  the  salt  of  zinc  most 
extensively  employed  both  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  may 
be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oxide  of  the  metal  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ; but  it  is  always  procured  by  acting  on  the 
metal  itself,  which  is  oxidized  bv  the  decomposition  of 
water,  with  the  oxygen  of  which  it  combines  and  evolves 
the  hydrogen.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and  by  evapora- 
tion readily  yields  crystals,  which  are  usually  small,  and 
the  primary  form  of  which  in  a right  rhombic  prism.  Sul- 
phate of  zinc  has  a disagreeable  metallic  taste  ; it  is  not 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  if  moderately  heated 
loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  when  subjected  to  a 
high  temperature  is  entirely  decomposed,  the  acid  being 
expelled,  the  oxide  only  remaining.  This  salt  is  very 
soluble  in  water  at  C0°,  and  much  more  so  in  boiling  water. 


It  is  composed  of — 

One  Equivalent  of  Sulphuric  Acid  . 40 

One  Equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  . 40 

Seven  Equivalents  of  Water  . . 63 

Equivalent  . . 143 


There  is  an  impure  sulphate  of  zinc  used  in  the  arts,  under 
the  name  of  white  vitriol : it  is  a colourless  granular  mass, 
obtained  by  the  oxidizement  of  the  native  sulphuret  of 
zinc  or  blende. 

Carbonate  of  Zinc. — Metallic  zinc  and  hydrated  oxide 
of  zinc  arc  both  dissolved  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  car- 
bonic acid;  but  the  nature  of  the  carbonate  formed,  when 
the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  spontaneous  eva- 

ration,  has  not  been  ascertained.  When  an  alkaline  car- 

nate  is  added  to  a solution  of  a salt  of  zinc,  a white  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained,  which  is  a compound  of  carbonate  and 
hydrate  of  zinc,  and  not  a simple  carbonate. 

Acetate  of  Zinc  is  prepared  by  dissolving  either  the 
metal  or  its  oxide  in  the  acid,  or  by  decomposing  sulphate 
of  zinc  by  acetate  of  lead.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and 
yields  thin  rhombic  plates,  which  are  not  deliquescent,  but 
are  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  occasionally  employed  in 
medicine. 

Characters  of  the  Salts  of  Zinc. — They  are  usually  solu- 
ble in  water,  colourless,  have  an  unpleasant  metallic  taste  ; 
the  alkalis  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  decompose  them, 
precipitating  a colourless  hydrate,  which  is  soluble  in 
excess  of  these  precipitant*.  The  alkaline  carbonates  also 
decompose  the  salts  of  zinc,  but  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
only,  when  added  in  excess,  redissolves  the  carbonate 
thrown  down  in  any  notable  quantity.  Hydrosulphuric 
acid  decomposes  neutral,  but  not  acid  or  alkaline  solutions 
of  zinc ; the  precipitate  obtained  is  a hydrated  sulphuret 
of  zinc.  Tincture  of  galls  gives  no  precipitate,  and  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  a white  one  with  the  salts  of  zinc. 

Alloys  of  Zinc. — Potassium  and  sodium  form  with  zinc 
brittle  alloys,  decomposable  by  exposure  to  air  and  mois- 
ture. With  copper  it  combines  to  form  brass,  and  v ith 
iron  it  yields,  a verv  hard  alloy,  which  is  very  energetically 
acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid.  If  plates  of  hot  iron  be 
dipped  into  melted  zinc,  they  acquire  the  appearance  of 
tin-plate,  and  the  iron  is  prevented  from  rusting. 

Sheet-zinc  is  now  largely  employed  for  lining  water- 
cisterns  and  covering  buildings.  Platt}*  of  this  metal  are 
used  in  the  construction  of  voltaic  batteries. 

ZINC  SPAR.  [Zinc.] 

ZINGG,  ADRIAN,  a very  clever  Swiss  draughtsman, 
etcher,  and  copper-plate  engraver,  born  at  St.  Gallen,  in 
173-1.  His  lather  was  likewise  an  engraver,  and  he  in- 
structed his  son  in  his  art ; but  Adrian  Zingg  went  early  to 
Zurich,  and  continued  the  study  of  engraving  with  Rudolph 
Holzhalb.  lie  went  afterwards  to  Bern,  in  1757,  and  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Aberli,  with  whom  he  became  an  ex- 
cellent draughtsman  and  etcher  of  landscapes.  In  1759 
Zingg  went  with  Aberli  to  Paris,  and  there  studied  several 
years  with  J.G.  Wille,  for  whom  he  engraved  many  plates, 
by  which  he  established  a reputation  as  an  excellent  en- 
graver. He  was  invited  in  1706,  while  at  Paris*  by  the 
Saxon  government,  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  appointed 
engraver  to  the  court,  and  professor  of  engraving  in  the 
academy  of  Dresden ; he  was  likewise  elected  a member  of 


the  academies  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  He  died  at  Dresden 
in  1816,  according  to  Heller. 

Zingg's  works  consist  of  some  marine  landscapes,  many 
views  in  Switzerland,  some  of  the  beat  landscapes  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  and  several  prints  from  his  own  drawings, 
principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden.  He  engraved  an 
excellent  print  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Stag  Hunt, 
by  Ruysdael,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  : he  has  engraved  also 
alter  Both,  J.  Vemet,  Vander  Neer,  Dietrich,  Agricola, 
Aberli,  Brand,  and  others.  His  plates  alter  Dietrich  are 
numerous,  and  he  engraved  a considerable  number  after 
his  own  designs,  which  he  drew  with  a pen. 

(Huber  and  Rost,  Handbuch  fur  Kunstlicbhaber , See. ; 
Heller,  Lexicon  der  Kupfertticher,  Sec.) 

ZI'NGIBER.  [ZlNOIHEKACK.K.] 

ZINGIBERA'CE/E,  a natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  class  of  Endogens.  The  plants  belonging  to  this 
order  are  herbaceous,  possessing  a creeping  and  often 
jointed  rhizoma.  Their  stem  is  formed  of  the  cohering  bases 
of  the  leaves,  and  is  never  branched.  The  leaves  are  simple 
and  sheathing,  the  blade  being  often  separated  fiom  the 
sheath  by  a taper  neck;  they  have  a single  midrib,  from 
which  diverge  at  on  acute  angle  numerous  simple  crowded 
veins.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  a dense  spike  or  ra- 
ceme, or  a sort  of  panicle,  which  is  either  terminal  or 
radical.  The  flowers  are  supplied  with  spathaceous  mem- 
branous bracts,  which  usually  lie  in  pairs.  The  calyx  is 
superior,  tubular,  3-lobed,  short.  The  corolla  is  tubular, 
irregular,  with  six  segments  in  two  whorls ; the  outer 
whorl  is  3-parted,  nearly  equal ; the  inner  is  also  3- parted, 
and  represents  three  stamens,  the  intermediate  segment 
is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  called  the  labellum,  and  is 
often  3-lobed ; the  lateral  segment  is  sometime*  nearly 
abortive.  The  stamens  are  three,  distinct,  of  which  the 
two  lateral  are  abortive,  and  the  intermediate  one  fertile ; 
this  is  placed  opposite  the  labellum,  and  arises  from  the 
base  of  the  intermediate  segment  of  the  outer  series  of  the 
corolla  ; the  filament  is  not  petaloid,  and  often  extends 
itself  beyond  the  anther  in  the  shape  of  a lobed  or  entire 
appendage ; the  anther  is  2-cellea,  and  opens  longitudi- 
nally, the  lobes  often  embracing  the  upper  part  of  the 
style.  The  pollen  is  light,  granular,  globose,  and  smooth. 
The  ovary  is  3-celled  ; the  ovules  attached  to  a placenta  in 
the  axis ; the  style  filiform,  and  the  stigma  dilated  and 
hollow.  The  fruit  is  usually  a 3-celled  capsule, and  some- 
times from  abortion  1-celled.  The  seeds  are  roundish  or 
regularly  angled,  and  sometimes  with  an  aril ; the  albu- 
men flowery ; the  embryo  enclosed  within  a peculiar 
membrane  called  ‘ vitellus’  and ‘membrane  of  the  am- 
nios' by  Brown. 


1,  i'lnnt  ahowinff  tbs  rhiaoran  and  inflorr^rmoi* ; 2,  flower  •rpwalrd,  *bow- 
lax  ■paUiactKMU  bnct»;  8,  the  2 mini  aatiior  with  itylo*. 


This  order  of  plants  has  been  mostly  placed  with 
Marantace®.  It  was  first  constituted  by  Brown,  who 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  it  and  Marantace**, 
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The  distinguishing  characters  of  Zingiberace®  an?— first.  ; 
the  structure  of  the  seed,  in  which  a fleshy  body  is  inter- 
posed between  the  embryo  and  the  albumen,  entirely  en- 
veloping the  former,  This  body  is  called  vitellus  by 
Brown,  and  is  the  remains  of  the  innermost  integument 
of  the  ovule,  which  is  unabsorbed  during  the  progress  of  ! 
the  seed  to  maturity.  A second  peculiarity  consuls  in  the 
2-celled  anthers  ; and  with  this  structure  is  combined  de- 
cidedly aromatic  properties.  But  the  distinction  between 
Marantace®  and  Zingiberace®  depends,  as  pointed  out  by  ! 
Lindley,  on  more  important  considerations  than  these,  j 
1 In  true  Zingiberaceae,'  he  says,  ‘ as  Brown  has  observed, 
the  stamen  is  always  placed  opposite  the  label lum,  or  an-  j 
terior  division  of  the  inner  series  of  the  corolla,  and  pro-  ! 
ccods  from  the  base  of  the  posterior  outer  division  ; while  J 
the  sterile  stamens,  when  they  exist,  are  stationed  right 
and  left  of  the  labellum.  But  in  Marantace®  the  fertile 
stamen  is  on  one  side  of  the  labellum,  occupying  the  place 
of  one  of  the  lateral  sterile  stamens  of  Zingiberaceae.  This 
peculiarity  of  arrangement  indicates  a higher  degree  of 
irregularity  in  Marantace®  than  in  Zingiberaceae,  which 
also  extends  to  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  The  sup- 
pression of  parts  takes  place  in  the  latter  in  a symmetrical 
manner;  the  two  posterior  divisions  of  the  inner  series  of 
the  perianthium,  which  are  occasionally  absent,  corre- 
sponding with  the  abortion  of  the  two  anterior  stamens.  In 
Marantace®,  on  the  contrary,  the  suppression  of  organs  i 
takes  place  with  so  much  irregularity,  that  the  relation 
which  the  various  parts  bear  to  each  other  is  not  always 
apparent : instead  of  the  central  stamen  being  perfect,  | 
while  the  two  lateral  ones  are  abortive,  as  in  Zingiberace®  I 
and  most  Orchidace®,  or  of  the  central  stamen  being  j 
abortive  and  the  two  lateral  ones  perfect,  as  in  some  J 
Orchidace®.  i*  is  the  central  and  one  lateral  one  that  are 
suppressed  in  Marantace®.*  Taking  Zingiberace®  and 
Alarantace®  together,  they  are  nearly  allied  to  Musace®, 
especially  in  the  character  of  their  leaves ; but  all  Musace® 
have  either  five  or  six  stamens,  with  a calyx  and  corolla 
alike.  With  1 rid  ace®  these  orders  also  "agree  in  their 
superior  flowers  and  the  triple  number  of  their  stamens, 
but  the  abortive  or  deformed  character  of  these  organs  in 
Zingiberace®  and  Marantace®  distinguishes  them.  Their 
aborted  stamens  ally  them  with  Orchidace®,  from  which 
however  they  differ  in  the  absence  of  the  cohesion  of 
stamens  and  style. 

The  following  genera  belong  to  this  order : — 


1.  Zincirkr.v, 
Zingiber 
Curcuma 
Hitehmia 
Kcrmpferia 

2.  Amoma. 
Amomutn 
Efettaria 
Donacodes 
Dirarodes 
Hedychium 


3.  Ai.riNi.fc, 
Alpiniu 
HeUenia 
Gmtrorhilus 
Monalnphus 
Cax*umunar 
Galanga 
Memory stis 
Certolophon 
PfuTomcria 
Peperidium 


4.  Cosn. 

Co*  tus 

5.  Gl.OHH.fc. 
Globba 
Lepiotolena 
Homstedtia 
Kolnvraiia 
Roscoea 


Nearly  all  the  species  arc  tropical  plants,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  inhabit  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies ; 
they  are  also  found  in  Africa  and  America. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  order  possess  great  beauty, 
on  account  of  the  development  of  their  floral  envelopes 
and  the  rich  colours  of  their  bracts.  They  arc  also  em- 
ployed to  a considerable  extent  in  medicine  and  as  con- 
diments, ob  account  or  their  aromatic  stimulating  pro- 
perties. Some  of  these  are  referred  to  under  Curcuma 
x.onga  (the  Turmeric  plant  ;.  Cardamoms,  and  Amomum. 
Of  the  various  genera  belonging  to  this  order,  Zingiber  is 
probably  the  most  important.  It  is  known  from  the  rest  by 
the  inner  limbs  of  the  corolla  having  but  one  lip,  and  the 
anther  ha\ing  a simple  recurved  horn  at  the  end.  There 
are  several  species  belonging  1o  this  genus,  which  was 
formed  by  Roscoe.  The  Z.  officinalis,  the  Narrow-leaved 
or  common  Ginger,  has  subsessile,  dinear-lanceolate, 
smooth  leaves,  elevated  oblong  spikes,  acute  bracts,  and  a 
3-lobed  lip.  The  rootstock  of  this  plant  is  the  ginger  of 
commerce.  It  is  imported  into  England  from  various 
quarters  of  the  world,  but  more  especially  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  This  plant  is  now  grown  in  "almost  all  parts 
of  the  globe  in  tropical  climates,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
originally  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies.  The  ginger- 
plant  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  the 


root.  When  the  cuttings  are  planted  ont  in  spring,  which 
is  the  mode  generally  pursued  in  its  cultivation,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months  their  rootstocks  have  a 
mild  aromatic  flavour;  and  it  is  in  this  state  they  are  used 
lor  the  preparation  of  what  is  called  preserved  ginger. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  or  the  beginning  of  the  next 
they  are  considered  fit  to  yield  the  ginger  of  commerce. 
The  rootstocks  arc  then  prepared  in  two  ways : either  bv 
scalding  them  in  boiling  water,  and  drying  them  with  arti- 
ficial heat;  or  by  peeling,  and  drying  them  in  sunshine, 
without  immersing  them  in  hot  water.  The  former  is  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  black  ginger,  and  the  latter  wav 
that  of  the  white  ginger  of  commerce.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  rootstock  of  ginger,  according  to 
Bucnolz,  is  as  fol  low's : — 


Soft  acrid  resin 

35 

Yellow  volatile  oil 

1*5 

Acidulous  extractive 

105 

Soluble  gum 

125 

Bassorin 

8-3 

Starch  . , 

1975 

Lignin  . 

40-2 

100- 

Ginger  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  hot  aroma- 
tics, and  is  consequently  much  used  as  a condiment.  It 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  medicines,  where 
it  acts  as  a carminative. 

Z.  Zerumbet,  the  Broad-leaved  Ginger,  is  a native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  has  delicate  stems ; hilarious,  sessile,  lan- 
ceolate leaves ; broad  obovate  bracts,  and  a 3-lobed  lip. 
This  plant  is  much  used  in  the  East  for  cataplasms  and  fo- 
mentations, but  is  not  taken  internally. 

The  genus  Alpiniu  has  an  uncrowned  anther,  the  in- 
terior limb  of  the  corolla  with  one  lip,  the  capsule  a berry, 
the  seeds  with  an  aril.  This  genus  was  named  by  Willde- 
now  in  honour  of  Prosper  Alpinus,  an  Italian  physician 
and  botanist,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  fit*  was 
physician  to  the  Venetian  consul  at  Cairo,  anti  during  his 
stay  in  Egypt  made  several  excursions  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  collected  more  information  with  regard 
to  the  natural  history  than  had  been  done  bv  any  previous 
traveller.  On  bis  return  from  Egypt  he  puBli.shea  several 
works  on  the  natural  history  of  that  country,  and  especially 
on  the  plants  of  other  countries  which  he  had  collected 
there,  through  the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
He  was  professor  of  botany  at  Padua,  and  died  in  1G17.  at 
the  age  of  G4.  ^ 

Tins  is  one  of  the  largest  genera  of  Zingiberaceous 
plants,  and  one  of  the  species.  A/pinia  Cardamomum , yields 
a part  of  the  seeds  known  by  the  name  of  Cardamoms. 
[Cardamoms.]  They  arc  all  splendid  plants,  and  form  ft 
handsome  addition  to  our  hothouses.  They  require  in 
their  cultivation  a rich  soil,  a moist  heat,  and  plenty  of 
room . A.  racetnota , a handsome  species,  is  best  cultivated 
as  an  aquatic. 

Hedychium  is  a beautiful  genus  of  plants.  They  have 
a grateful  smell,  and  the  species  are  called  Garland-flowers. 
The  anther  is  naked,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  long  and 
slender,  with  both  limbs  tripartite,  anti  the  capsule  dry. 
In  cultivation,  the  species,  of  which  II.  angustifolium  is 
one  of  the  handsomest,  they  require  a light  rich  soil,  and 
large  pots  to  make  the  plants  flower  well. 

Kcrmpferia,  a genus  named  after  Engelbert  Kirmpfer.  the 
Japanese  traveller,  has  the  anther  with  a 2-lobcd  crest,  and 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  long  and  slender,  with  both  limbs 
tripartite.  The  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  have  no 
stem.  There  are  several  species,  all  of  them  natives  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  all  are  known  by  the  name  of  Galan- 
gales.  Some  of  the  species  have  the  aroma  of  the  order, 
with  a sharpish  acid  taste,  and  are  used  os  condiments  and 
medicines. 

Roscoea,  a small  genus  of  the  order,  was  named  in  ho- 
nour of  William  Roscoe,  the  historian  of  the  ‘ Medici 
w ho  published  a monograph  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Zingiberace®. 

The  genus  Globba  contains  species  which  produce  spikes 
of  smoky-coloured  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of 
grapes,  and  are  sometimes  eaten. 

( Cyclopaedia  of  Plants;  Lindley *s  Natural  System; 
Christison’s  Dispensatory ; Burnett,  Outlines.) 

ZINNIA,  a germs  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
! order  Composit®,  and  to  the  tribe  Iieliantheas,  and  the 
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division  Heliopside®  of  that  tribe.  It  was  named  by 
Linnaeus  in  honour  of  Dr.  John  Godfrey  Zinn,  professor  of 
physic  and  botany  at  Gottingen,  and  author  of  a work  en- 
titled * Catalogue  PI  ant  arum  Horti  Academici  et  Agri 
Gdttingensis,’  which  was  printed  in  1757-  He  also  wrote 
several  treatises  on  various  points  of  physiology.  He  was 
a pupil  of  Haller,  and  followed  his  master  in  the  adoption 
of  his  system,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Linnaeus.  He  died 
in  1758,  at  the  age  of  82. 

This  genus  veiy  closely  resembles  Rudbeckia,  with 
which  it  was  originally  confounded  by  Zinn  himself.  It 
has  a chatty  receptacle,  the  seed-down  consists  of  two 
erect  unequal  awns,  the  calyx  imbricated, somewhat  ovate, 
the  florets  of  the  radius  from  5 to  10,  permanent  and  un- 
divided. All  the  species  are  natives  of  South  and  North 
America ; they  are  annuals,  and  form  handsome  border- 
plants  in  gardens.  They  may  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  on  a slight  hotbed  early  in  the 
spring.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high, 
they  should  be  pricked  out  on  another  bed  previously  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
summer  is  advanced,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
borders. 

ZINZENDORF,  NICOLAUS  LUDWIG,  COUNT 
VON,  the  founder  (restorer)  of  the  sect  of  the  Moravian 
Brothers,  or  llermhutersfMoKA  vians],  was  the  son  of  Count 
Georg  Ludwig  von  Zinzendorf,  chamberlain  and  state- 
minister  of  Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of 
Poland.  He  was  born  on  the  2Gth  of  May,  1700.  He  lost 
his  father  at  an  early  age.  His  mother  made  ascrond  mar- 
riage with  the  Count  von  Natzmer,  a Prussian  field-mar- 
shal ; and  young  Zinzendoif  was  educated  under  the  care 
of  his  maternal  grandmother,  the  widow  of  Baron  von 
Gersdorf,  a pious  and  learned  lady,  who  wrote  some 
hymns  and  treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  corresponded 
in  Latin  with  several  distinguished  divines  and  scholars. 
This  lady  lived  on  her  estate  in  Lusatia,  where  she  was 
frequently  visited  by  pious  men  : the  celebrated  Jacob 
tSpener  was  her  most  intimate  friend,  and  it  was  the  influ- 
ence of  this  divine,  who  was  considered  the  head  of  the 
Pietists,  which  produced  in  the  mind  of  young  Zinzendorf 
that  religious  tendency  which  made  him  noticed  when  a 
mere  child,  and  in  later  years  led  him  to  reform  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  In  1710  Zinzendorf  was  sent  to  the  Paeda- 
gogium  at  Halle,  which  was  then  directed  by  Francke,  to 
whose  particular  care  he  was  intrusted.  In  that  school 
Zinzendorf  remained  six  years,  and  as  Pietism  was  the 
ruling  principle  there  also,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely 
to  religious  pursuits,  and  founded  a mystical  order  among 
his  fellow-pupils,  which  lie  called  Der  Orden  von  Senf- 
kom,  or  the  Order  of  the  Grain  of  Mustard-seed,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  passage  in  St.  Matthew  (xiii.  31,  32).  His 
family  however  was  not  pleased  with  the  theological 
occupations  of  a young  nobleman,  whom  they  wished  to 
bring  up  as  a statesman,  and  not  for  the  church,  which  had 
been  deserted  by  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Germany  since 
the  bishoprics  and  rich  prebendaries  had  been  abolished 
by  the  zeal  of  the  secular  princes.  Zinzendorf  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg  (1710), 
where  there  was  a spirit  in  religious  matters  quite  oppo- 
site to  the  Pietism  of  Halle;  but  far  from  giving  up  his 
ursuits,  he  continued  to  hold  religious  meetings  in  his 
ouse  and  elsewhere,  and  resolved  to  take  orders  and  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  the  church.  It  is  however  said 
that  his  life  there  presented  a striking  contrast  with  his 
principles;  he  was  as  oflen  seen  in  gaming-houses  as  in 
conventicles;  he  dressed  in  the  most  fashionable  style, 
and  being  possessed  of  great  personal  beauty,  ima- 
gination, and  vivacity,  he  became  the  favourite  of  women 
whose  moral  character  was  suspicious.  It  is  said  that  he 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  to  better  principles,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  doctrines  which  he  afterwards  preached 
presented  a strange  mixture  of  idealism  and  sensualism, 
and  exposed  him  not  only  to  vulgar  slander,  but  to  the 
reproach  of  a bad  life  and  hypocrisy,  with  which  he  was 
charged  by  several  of  the  gravest  divines  of  his  time. 
It  was  only  for  a short  time  that  Zinzendorf  led  this  equi- 
vocal course  of  life.  During  his  stay  at  Wittenberg  he 
formed  a lasting  friendship  with  Frederick  von  Watteville, 
a young  patrician  of  Bern,  who  afterwards  became  the 
protector  of  the  Moravians  in  Switzerland  ; and  as  early 
as  1715  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ziegenbalg,  the  Ger- 
man missionary,  on  his  return  from  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
P.  Ct,  No.  1778. 


where  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Danish  government.  Zie- 
genbalg was  accompanied’  by  a young  native  of  Malabar, 
whom  he  had  converted  to  Christianity ; and  it  is  said 
that  the  sight  of  this  proselyte  inspired  Zinzendorf  with 
the  idea  of  propagating  the  Christian  religion  among  the 
heathens,  a design  which  he  never  lost  sight  of,  and  which 
lie  ultimately  carried  into  execution.  In  1719  Zinzendorf 
left  Wittenberg,  and  travelled  to  Holland  and  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  distinguished 
divines.  His  religious  principles  at  that  time  were  pure, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Confession  of  Augsburg : he 
was  of  course  not  yet  a sectarian,  and  distinguished  him- 
self from  his  fellow-believers  only  by  his  greater  zeal  and 
inure  fervent  piety.  At  Utrecht  lie  was  highly  distin- 
guished by  the  jurist  Vitriarius  and  by  Basnage,  both  of 
whom  encouraged  him  to  preach,  which  he  did  with  the 
greatest  success.  From  Holland  he  went  to  Paris,  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  the  count  of  Keuss-Ebersdorf. 
Having  been  introduced  to  the  nobility  and  at  the  court, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  endeavoured  to 
convert  them  to  the  Lutheran  church.  On  some  his  ser- 
mons had  a good  effect,  others  styled  him  a Jansenist  and 
Pietist ; but  to  the  majority  he  was  an  object  of  laughter  and 
mockery.  None  however  ventured  to  ridicule  him  to  his 
face.  Instead  of  an  ordinary  preacher  of  awkward  man- 
ners and  uncouth  Teutonic  expressions,  they  saw  a noble- 
man accustomed  to  frequent  the  most  aristocratic  societies, 
who  spoke  French  elegantly,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  showed  so  much  talent,  learning,  and  self-posses- 
sion, that  wherever  he  appeared  he  was  an  object  of  general 
attraction.  He  maintained  serious  discourses  on  religion 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  frivolous  society  in  the  world  ; he 
was  much  noticed  by  the  first  men  in  Paris,  and  was  fre- 
quently at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent 
of  France.  Lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
treated  him  with  great  respect.  Father  De  la  Tour,  the 
general  of  the  order  of  the  Oratory,  introduced  him  to 
the  archbishop  of  Paris : the  prelate  and  the  count  en- 
deavoured to  eonvert  each  otner.  but  neither  succeeded. 
From  Paris  Zinzendorf  went  to  Switzerland,  and  thence 
returned  to  Saxony  in  1721.  Being  now  of  age,  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  his  extensive  estates, 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony  appointed  liim  a member  of  his 
state  council.  The  count  however  was  seldom  seen  at  its 
meetings,  and  he  resigned  his  place  in  1728.  As  early  as 
1722  he  married  the  sister  of  his  friend  the  count  of 
Reuss-Ebcrsdorf,  and  retired  with  her  to  his  seat  of  Ber- 
thelsdorf  in  Upper  Lusatia.  One  day  a man  called  upon 
him,  named  Christian  David,  a ewpenter  from  Moravia, 
who  had  travelled  much:  he  belonged  to  the  obscure  sect  of 
the  Moravian  Brothers,  who  professed  the  doctrines  of  John 
Huss  in  some  remote  corners  of  Moravia.  David,  who  was 
a pious  man,  having  informed  the  count  of  the  oppression 
under  which  they  lived  under  the  Austrian  government, 
Zinzendorf  invited  him  to  settle  on  his  estate,  and  to  bring 
thither  such  of  his  friends  as  would  prefer  liberty  of  con- 
science in  a foreign  country  to  religious  oppression  at 
home.  David  accepted  the  proposal,  and  returned  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  of  1722.  with  three  men,  two  women, 
and  five  children,  to  whom  the  count  gave  some  land  and 
a wooden  house  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Hutberg,  or 
* pasture-hill.’  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
colony  of  Herrnhut;  for  this  name,  which  signifies  'the 
lord  s guard,’  was  given  by  Zinzendorf  to  the  settlement 
in  allusion  to  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  ' Hut,’  which 
signifies  ‘guard,*  as  well  as  ‘a  place  where  flocks  are 
guarded,’  that  is, ‘a  pasture-ground.’  [Hkrknhlt.]  The 
first  settlers  were  so  poor,  that  the  countess  presented  them 
with  some  clothes  and  a milch  cow,  to  prevent  the  chil- 
dren from  starving ; but  they  were  industrious  and  good 
people,  and  soon  got  into  better  circumstances. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Zinzendorf  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  a sect,  and  he  published  the  principles 
of  the  new  creed  in  several  pamphlets,  which  sometimes 
contradict  one  another,  but  from  which  we  may  neverthe- 
less see  that  he  did  not  intend  to  separate  from  the  Augs- 
burg Confession.  Herrnhut  was  destined  to  become  the  centre 
of  that  sect,  and  he  invited  other  Moravian  brothers,  whose 
religious  principles  seemed  to  him  to  correspond  best  with 
his  own,  to  settle  in  the  new  colony,  to  which  he  gave  his 
solemn  benediction.  He  supported  the  settlers  with  great 
liberality,  and  he  and  his  flock  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  Germany  and  other  Protestant  countries.  The  number 
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of  his  adversaries  increased  with  that  of  his  followers:  he  them  tried  to  convert  the  other,  but  of  course  without 
was  attacked  publicly  and  privately ; but  he  also  received  effect.  They  were  often  engaged  in  discussions  on  reli- 
proot's  of  respect  and  esteem  from  the  highest  quarters:  gious  subjects,  and  they  argued  particularly  the  question, 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  invited  him  to  his  court  at  whether  men  could  attain  perfection  in  this  world,  which 
Vienna,  but  Zinzendorf  declined  this  honour  as  well  as  Wesley  affirmed,  but  Zinzendorf  denied.  From  London 
many  others.  Faithful  to  his  plan  of  converting  the  , Zinzendorf  proceeded  to  the  Danish  colony  of  St.  Thomas 
heathen,  Zinzendorf  went  to  Copenhagen  in  1731,  for  the  | in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his  arrival  there  found  that  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Danish  missions  in  Moravian  missionaries  who  had  been  sent  thither  a lew 
Greenland,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies;  and  he  despatched  years  before  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  their 
several  of  his  disciples  as  missionaries  to  those  countries,  chapels  shut  up  by  order  of  the  local  government.  He 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  system  of  the  Moravian  missions  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  defended  his  and 
which  are  now  scattered  over  the  world.  The  king  of  Den-  ! their  cause  with  so  much  eloquence  that  the  governor  pro- 
maik,  Christian  VI.,  rewarded  his  zeal  with  the  Knight  mised  not  to  obstruct  the  religious  services  of  the  brotner- 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Dannebrog,  which  Zinzendorf  hood.  He  now  returned  to  Germany,  made  a tour  to 
accepted ; but  he  sent  it  back  five  years  afterwards.  In  Switzerland,  where  Vemet  and  other  French  writers  and 
1734  Zinzendorf  went  to  Stralsund  for  the  purpose  of  philosophers  received  him  with  a kind  of  respectful  curio- 
being  ordained  a minister  of  the  Lutheran  church.  As  | sity,  but  avoided  any  intimacy  with  him;  and  in  1742  he 
his  enemies  were  numerous,  he  adopted  the  name  of  Lud-  j set  out  for  his  great  tour  to  the  British  colonies  in  North 
wig  von  Freideck,  and  engaged  himself  as  tutor  in  the  America.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  who  was 
house  of  a merchant  named  Richter.  Alter  having  been  ex-  then  only  sixteen.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  Pennsyl- 
amined  by  the  members  of  the  consistory  at  Stralsund,  he  vania  than  he  was  assailed  by  accusations  of  the  most  dis- 
received  ordination  and  preached  in  the  chief  church  of  that  gusliug  and  revolting  description,  which  he  supported  with 
town.  It.  is  said  that  lie  became  a tutor  because  he  had  his  usual  calmness  and  forbearance.  At  Germantown  be 


devoted  all  his  property  to  the  establishment  of  his  colony 
of  Herrnhut,  and  wanted  a livelihood  ; but  this  is  scarcely 
credible.  If  he  had  lost  his  property,  his  devoted  ad- 1 
herents  would  have  supported  him  ; or  his  brother-in-law. 
the  count  of  Reuss-Ebersdorf,  who  was  his  sincere  friend, 
would  have  supplied  him  with  the  necessary  means.  Be- 
sides, Zinzendorf  continued  to  travel  about  the  world ; and 
although  he  was  often  in  temporary  want  of  money,  be- 
cause he  spent  large  sums  at  once,  he  was  never  obliged 
to  give  up  his  plans  for  want  of  funds.  In  1735  he  intended 
to  go  to  Sweden,  but,  on  his  arrival  at  Maltnoe,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  immediately.  Upon  this  he 
attacked  the  king  of  Sweden,  Frederick  of  HesBe-Cassel, 
in  a pamphlet,  of  which  he  sent  copies  to  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe.  This  made  him  new  enemies,  and  in 
1730  he  was  banished  from  Saxony  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing introduced  novelties  and  preached  dangerous  prin- 
ciples in  meetings  of  a suspicious  character,  which  tended 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  government  and  to  bring 
into  contempt  the  services  of  religion  as  practised  by  the 
Protestant  cnurch.  Zinzendorf  took  refuge  with  his*  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  count  of  Reuss-Ebersdorf,  who  was  a 
sovereign  member  of  the  empire  ; and  it  was  only  in  1747 
that  lie  was  allowed  to  return  into  Saxony.  In  the  same 
year,  1736,  he  went  to  Holland,  at  the  request  of  the  prin- 
cess-dowager of  Orange,  and  founded  the  colony  of  s’  Iiecr- 
endyk  (the  lord's  dyke),  which  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Zuyst.  Thence  he  went  to  Livonia  and  Esthland, 
caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  the  Livonian  and 
Esthonian  languages,  and  established  several  Moravian 
colonies  there.  On  his  return  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  by 
the  king  of  Prussia.  Frederick  William  I.,  who  had  a very 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Zinzendorf,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  a vulgar  fanatic ; but  no  sooner  was  the  count  intro- 
duced to  the  king,  and  spoke  to  him  with  that  gentle  and 
noble  persuasion  which  had  always  distinguished  him,  than 
the  king  changed  his  opinion.  Their  conversation  lasted 
three  days,  and  the  king  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he 
promised  to  acknowledge  him  as  bishop  of  the  Moravians, 
if  the  count  would  be  ordained.  Zinzendorf  having  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  the  Reverend  Jablonski,  who  held  the 
office  of  the  king's  first  court  preacher,  ordained  him 
bishop  (May,  1737).  The  ordination  of  a bishop,  by  one 
who  was  not  a bishop,  was  hardly  in  concordance  with  the 
canon  law ; but  as  Luther  had  ordained  a bishop  (Aftis- 
dorf .,  although  he  himself  was  no  bishop,  the  practice 
seemed  to  be  justified  ; and  the  ordination  finally  contri- 
buted to  raise  Zinzendorf  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
although,  strange  enough,  the  king  of  Prussia  would  not 
allow  him  to  preach  in  public. 

About  this  time  Zinzendorf  was  informed  that  he  might 
return  to  Saxony  if  he  would  sign  a paper  declaring  him- 
self guilty  of  several  charges  which  had  been  brought, 
against  him  by  slanderers,  but  he  nobly  refused  to  do  so, 
and  continued  to  live  in  exile.  In  the  same  year  (1737) 
he  went  to  London,  and  held  private  meetings  in  his 
house,  which  were  attended  by  a great  number  of  both 
pious  and  curious  penons,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a Moravian  congregation.  Wesley  received  him  with 
great  kindness  and  esteem : and  it  is  said  that  each  of 


performed  divine  service  regularly  every’  Sunday,  and 
made  himself  so  popular  that  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
mostly  Germans,  chose  him  their  minister.  He  accepted 
the  office  with  visible  satisfaction,  and  being  afterwards 
obliged  to  continue  his  travels,  wrote  to  Herrnhut,  and 
caused  one  of  the  preachers  there  to  come  over  to  America 
at  his  own  expense,  and  to  take  his  place  as  minister  at 
Germantown.  He  also  ordered  a church  to  be  built  there 
at  his  own  expense,  for  the  use  of  the  Moravian  congrega- 
tion, who  had  hitherto  assembled  in  a bain.  At  Philadel- 
phia Zinzendorf  delivered  a Latin  speech  in  presence  of  a 
numerous  auditory,  to  whom  he  declared  that  he  con- 
sidered his  title  of  count  to  be  inconsistent  with  bis  holy 
functions,  and  that  he  would  henceforth  be  called  Von 
Thmnstein,  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  his  estates.  The 
Quakers  in  Philadelphia  acted  very  kindly  towards  him, 
and  defended  him  warmly  against  his  detiactors;  they 
used  to  call  him  ‘ friend  Louis.  After  having  visited  the 
Indians  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  founded  the 
celebrated  colony  of  Bethlehem,  he  returned  to  Europe 
(17*13).  During  his  absence  the  Moravian  brothers  in 
Livonia  had  endeavoured  to  establish  their  faith  in  ail  ar- 
bitrary manner  in  all  the  Lutheran  churches  of  that 
country’,  and  Zinzendorf  was  accused  of  having  encouraged 
them  to  such  proceedings.  However,  so  far  was  he  from 
having  ever  had  the  slightest  idea  of  propagating  his  creed 
by  other  means  than  those  of  reasonable  persuasion,  that 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  Russia  in  order  to  justify 
himself.  On  arriving  at  Riga  he  received  an  order  from 
the  empress  Elizabeth  to  leave  the  empire  immediately, 
and  he  was  put  under  a military  escort,  which  accompanied 
him  on  his  return  as  far  as  the  Prussian  frontier,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  holding  any  communications  with  the 
inhabitants.  A few  years  after  this  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Saxony  (1747).  During  his  exile  the  brethren  had 
increased  in  number  and  in  wealth,  and  their  good  con- 
duct and  industry  had  made  them  many  friends  among 
people  of  rank,  so  that  the  government  gradually  treated 
them  with  less  severity.  Zinzendorf s numerous  and 

powerful  friends  also  pleaded  in  his  favour,  and  the  go- 
vernment was  finally  fully  persuaded  of  the  reformer's 
honesty  bv  an  offer  of  the  brethren  to  buy  the  castle  of 
Barby  and  its  territory,  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  but 
were  of  no  use,  as  the  castle  was  half  in  ruins  and  the  soil 
barren,  and  for  which  the  brethren  offered  to  give  oue 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  thalers  [25,000/.),  if  they 
might  be  allowed  to  establish  there  a school  of  divinity. 
The  Saxon  government  assented,  full  liberty  of  religion 
was  granted  to  the  brethren,  and  Zinzendorf  returned  to 
Herrnhut.  In  1749  he  went  to  England,  and  through  the 
protection  of  Archbishop  Potter,  General  Oglethorpe,  and 
several  other  men  of  influence  whose  attachment  to  tin- 
church  could  not  be  doubted,  lie  obtained  an  act  of  par- 
liament for  the  establishment  of  Moravian  colonies  and 
missions  throughout  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America.  He  now  set  out  for  America  to  carry  his  plan 
into  execution,  and  after  an  absence  of  some  years  re- 
turned to  Herrnhut.  His  last  great  tour  was  in  1757, 
when  he  visited  his  friend  Von  AVatteville  at  Montmirail, 
in  the  canton  of  Bern  in  Switzerland,  whence  he  proceeded 
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to  Holland.  He  finally  returned  to  his  flock,  and  the 
Countess  of  Reuss,  his  wife,  being  then  dead,  he  married 
Anne  Nitschm&nn,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  (hot  Mora- 
vians who  had  settled  at  Herrnhut,  and  who  for  many 
years  had  been  superintendent  of  the  spinsters  at  Hermhut. 
Zinzendorf  passed  the  last  years  of  his  active  life  in  per- 
fect quiet  and  retirement  at  Herrnhut,  and  when  he  died, 
after  a short  illness,  on  the  9th  of  May,  •1760,  he  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  that  place  ; thirty-two  Moravian 
preachers  from  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  6ome  even 
from  Greenland,  bore  his  coffin,  which  was  followed  by 
two  thousand  brethren  and  a crowd  of  people  of  all  ranks 
and  confessions. 

Zinzendorf  s activity  was  unbounded,  but  be  bad  excel- 
lent health.  He  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  pamphlets, 
all  directed  to  the  propagation  of  his  cretfd,  or  to  the  de- 
fence of  himself  or  his  brethren.  The  following  arc  some 
of  them  : — ‘Attici  Wallfahrt  durch  die  Welt  ’ (‘Atticus* 
Travels  through  the  World’),  a description  of  his  first  tour 
to  Holland  and  France ; * Das  gute  Wort  des  Herrn  ’ (‘The 
good  Word  of  the  Lord'),  a kind  of  catechism ; * Die  wahre 
Milch  der  Lehre  Jesus’  (‘The  true  Milk  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Jesus’) ; * Der  Deutsche  Socrates’  (‘  The  German  Socrates’), 
a periodical,  &c.  Many  of  them  arc  anonymous.  He  also 
wrote  a great  number  of  hymns,  which  are  in  the  song- 
books  of  the  Moravians ; they  are  of  a remarkable  mys- 
tical tendency;  the  versification  is  often  harsh  and  the 
style  broken,  but  they  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  ! 
organ  and  to  singing  in  chorus.  His  writings  may  gene-  j 
rally  be  characterized  as  a compound  of  beauty  and  taste- 
lessness, of  clearness  and  mystical  dimness,  of  deep  1 
thoughts  and  common -places  wrapt  up  in  grand  words. 
Dr.  Jahr,  the  eminent  homaeopathUt,  who  was  formerly  a ; 
Moravian  preacher,  used  to  say  that  he  bad  made  the  j 
hymns  of  Zinzendorf  the  subject  of  his  particular  studies,  i 
but  that  he  could  not  unriddle  many  of  his  allusions  and  1 
mystical  words,  though  he  was  initiated  into  what  is  com-  ! 
raonly  called  the  mysteries  of  the  Moravian  creed.  There 
is  another  defect,  but  only  in  the  earlier  writings  of  Zin- 
tendorf,  which  deserves  censure,  although  the  author 
made  apology  for  it,  and  regretted  his  aberrations  in 
his  later  and  cooler  years.  This  is  the  pious  obscenity 
which  poisons  many  of  his  hymns  and  sermons,  and  is  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  such  as  treat  of  the  mystical 
marriage  of  Christ  with  his  bride  the  church,  and  the 
unctions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a spiritual  mother.  Most 
of  his  sermons  were  not  published,  nor  even  written  bv  him, 
but  by  others  who  took  short-hand  notes  of  them  which  thev 
afterwards  caused  to  be  printed.  Zinzendorf  as  a poet  fa 
the  founder  of  a particular  school  of  hymn-writers. 

(Vamhagen  von  Ense,  Leben  de»  'Graffiti  N.  von  Zin- 
zendorf in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  ‘Denkmale  this  is  the 
best  biography  of  Zinzendorf;  the  author  is  considered  to 
hold  the  first  rank  among  German  biographers ; Spangen- 
berg,  Leben  des  Graffiti  N.  von  Zinzendorf,  from  which 
extracts  have  been  published  by  Reichel  and  Duremois ; 
Spangenberg  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  and  disciples 
of  Zinzendorf,  and  his  work  is  not  impartial ; an  English 
abridgment  of  it  was  published  under  the  title  of  * Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  Bishop  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren,’  by  Spangenberg,  translated  by  Samuel 
Jackson,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Latrobe,  London, 
1838,  8vo. ; Miiller,  Das  Ixocn  des  Grofen  N.  von  Zin- 
zendorf in  the  third  volume  of  his  * Bekenntnisse  beruhm- 
ter  Manner.’) 

Zl'PHIUS.  f Whales,  p.  207.] 

ZIRCON. — Hyacinth  ; J<tr goon. — Occurs  in  attached, 
imbedded,  and  loose  crystals.  Primary  form  a square  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes,  indistinct.  Frac- 
ture conchoida),  undulating,  brilliant.  Hardness,  scratches 
quartz.  Brittle.  Colour  white,  grey,  red.  reddish  brown, 
brownish  oranfe.  yellow,  pale  green ; streak  white.  Lustre 
adamantine.  Doubly  refractive  in  a very  high  degree,  j 
Transparent ; translucent;  opaque.  Specific  gravity  4*505. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  infusible,  but  loses  its  colour  ; with 
borax  fuses  into  a transparent  glass. 

Found  at  Expailly,  in  France ; Ceylon ; at  Friedrich- 
suam,  Norway;  Greenland,  the  Unitea  States,  &c. 

Analysis  of  the  zircon  from  Expailly,  by  Berzelius : — 
Silica  . . . 93*3 

Zirconia  , . ,66.7 
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ZIRCO'NIA.  [Zirconium.] 

ZIRCO'NIUM,  a peculiar  metal  obtained  from  the  earth 
or  metallic  oxide  zirconia.  It  is  procured  by  heating  the 
double  fluoride  of  potassium  and  zirconium  with  potas- 
sium in  a glass  or  iron  tube.  When  the  cooled  mass  is 
treated  with  water,  a black  powder  very  much  like  char- 
coal remains,  and  this  is  zirconium,  containing  however 
some  hydrate  of  zirconia,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid:  being  afterwards  washed  with  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  and  alcohol,  it  remains  nearly  pure. 

The  properties  of  zirconium  are,— that  under  the  bur- 
nisher it  assumes  the  lustre  of  iron,  and  is  compressed  into 
scales  resembling  graphite.  When  heated  in  the  air,  even 
below  redness,  it  takes  fire;  and  by  combining  with  oxy- 
gen is  converted  into  oxide  of  zirconium,  or  zirconia. 
Alkalis  or  acids,  except  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  produce 
little  effect  upon  zirconium,  but  this  dissolves  it  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Oxygen  and  Zirconium,  constituting  the  earth  zirconia, 
exist  in  the  statq  of  silicate  in  the  zircon,  and  also  as  a 
titaniate  in  the  cpschynite.  [Titanium.]  Its  properties  are, — 
| that  it  resembles  alumina  in  appearance;  is  inodorous, 
insipid,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  sufficiently  hard  to 
scratch  glass.  When  heated  by  the  blow-pipe,  it  phospho- 
resces vividly. 

It  appears  to  be  composed  of — 

One  Equivalent  of  Oxygen  . . 8 

One  Equivalent  of  Zirconium  . 22 

Equivalent  . . 30 

Zirconia  forms  salts  with  acids,  which  possess  the  follow- 
ing characters : — They  have  an  astringent  taste  : they  are 
precipitated  by  the  caustic  alkalis  potash  and  soda,  and  an 
excess  of  them  does  not  redi&solve  the  precipitate.  When 
boiled  with  sulphate  of  potash,  a subsalt  of  zirconia  is 
formed,  and  being  insoluble  subsides.  Infusion  of  galls 
produces  a yellow  precipitate,  and  phosphate  of  soda  a white 
one : carbonate  of  zirconia,  when  recently  precipitated,  is 
soluble  in  bi-carbonate  of  ammonia  and  of  potash. 

Z1RKNITZ.  [Cirknitz.] 

ZISKA,  or  more  correctly  ZIZKA,  OF  TROCZNOW, 
JOHN, the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Hussites,  was  bomunder 
an  oak-tree  in  the  open  fields,  near  the  castle  of  Trocznow, 
in  the  circle  of  Budweis,  in  Bohemia,  about  1360,  or,  as 
some  say,  about  1380.  His  father,  the  lord  of  Trocznow, 
was  a Bohemian  noble  of  more  credit  than  wealth.  John 
Zizkalost  one  eye  at  an  early  age.  and  hence  it  was  said  that 
he  was  called  Zizka,  which  would  signify  ‘one-eyed ’ in 
the  Bohemian  language.  But  this  is  a fiction  : Zizka  was 
the  name  of  his  family,  and  it  does  not  signify  one  eyed 
either  in  Bohemian  or  in  Polish.*  At  the  age  of  twelve 
John  Zizka  was  received  among  the  pages  of  Wenceslaus, 
king  of  Bohemia  and  emperor  of  Germany,  and  he  became 
distinguished  amorg  his  fellow-pages  by  his  gloomy  tem- 
per and  his  love  of  solitude.  Disgusted  with  the  trifling  and 
capricious  character  of  Wenceslaus,  Zizka  left  the  court, 
and  sought  his  fortune  abroad.  For  some  time  he  served 
as  a volunteer  in  the  English  army,  and  distinguished  him- 
against  the  French.  He  afterwards  went  to  Poland,  and 
commanded  a body  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  aux- 
iliaries of  King  Wladislaw  11.,  Jagiello,  in  his  war  against 
the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  dreadful  battle  of 
Tannenberg(15th  of  July,  1410),  in  which  the  grand-master 
Ulrich  von  Jungingen  was  slain,  with  40.000  knights 
and  soldiers,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Poles  by 
those  auxiliaries,  and  John  Zizka  distinguished  himself  so 
much  that  King  Wladislaw  rewarded  him  with  a chain  of 
honour  and  other  rich  presents.  The  war  being  terminated 
by  that  battle,  Zizka  fought  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
and  having  again  entered  the  English  army,  won  fresh 
laurels  at  the  battle  of  Azincourt  (1415).  After  this  he 
returned  to  Bohemia,  and  accepted  a place  as  chamber- 
lain  at  the  court  of  King  Wenceslaus,  against  his  own 
inclination,  and  for  reasons  unknown. 

Zizka  was  an  adherent  of  the  doctrines  of  John  Htus. 
and  the  fate  of  this  reformer  and  his  friend  Jerome  of 
Prague,  who  were  burnt  at  Constance,  in  1415,  was  consi- 
dered by  him  as  an  insult  to  bis  faith  and  his  country. 
His  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  increased 
when  his  favourite  sister  was  seduced  by  a monk.  He 
became  conspicuous  among  those  Bohemian  nobles  who 
urged  King  Wenceslaus  to  revenge  the  insult,  and  to  pro- 
• Th*r*  nrr  still  Zir-Vaa  living  la  Rohrmia. 
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tect  the  followers  of  Ilass  against  the  decisions  of  the  synod 
of  Constance.  The  king,  seeing  him  one  day  from  the 
window  of  his  palace  walking  in  a thoughtful  mood, 
asked  him  what  he  was  meditating  about.  ‘Upon  the 
bloody  affront,'  answered  Zizka,  ‘which  the  Bohemians 
have  suffered  at  Constance.'  ‘It  is  Inie,' replied  the  king, 

‘ that  we  have  been  insulted,  but  1 fear  it  is  neither  in  my 
nor  in  your  power  to  revenge  it.  If  you  can  do  so,  I give 
you  my  royal  permission.’  It  is  said  that  this  circumstance 
first  inspired  Zizka  with  the  resolution  of  defending  with 
his  sword  the  religious  liberties  of  his  country.  But 
W enceslaus  was  a man  of  so  little  steadiness  and  energy, 
that  he  was  alarmed  at  his  own  resolves,  and  his  per- 
plexity was  augmented  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
bohemian  nobles  had  resolved  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  dignity  of  his  own  person.  Their  leader  was  Nicho- 
las of  Hussynecz,  and  Zizka  was  among  them.  They  did 
not  venture  to  appear  before  the  king  though  they  acted 
with  his  permission.  Zizka  however  persuaded  them  to 
follow  hiru,  and  having  been  received  by  the  king,  spoke 
to  this  effect : — ‘ Sire,  behold  a body  of  your  majesty's 
faithful  subjects.  We  have  brought  our  arms,  as  you  com- 
manded. Show  us  your  enemies,  and  you  shall  acknow- 
ledge that  our  weapons  can  be  in  no  hands  more  useful 
to  you  than  in  those  which  hold  them.  ‘Take  your  arms,’ 
replied  the  king,  alter  a moment’s  hesitation, 4 anil  use  them 
properly.’  Zizka's  conduct  on  this  occasion  recommended 
nim  to  the  confidence  of  his  party.  But  the  king’s  energy' 
was  not  real ; he  did  not  protect  the  followers  of  Huss ; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  party  became  still  more  insolent. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1419,  there  was  a public  procewon 
at  Prague,  and  some  quarrel  having  broken  out  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Hussites, a Hussite  priest  was 
wounded  by  a stone  thrown  by  a Roman  Catholic.  The 
discontent  of  the  Hussites  now  burst  out,  and,  ns  the 
government  of  the  town  was  in  the  Jiands  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  they  proceeded  to  the  town-hall,  where  the 
magistrates  were  assembled,  and,  led  by  Zizka,  stormed  it, 
ana  threw  thirteen  aldermen  from  the  windows  into  the 
court-yard,  where  they  were  tom  in  pieces  by  the  mob. 
When  Wencesl&va  was  informed  of  it,  he  fell  into  a fit  of 
passion,  and  died.  [Wknceslavs.]  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Hussite  war,  the  first  great  religious  contest 
that  desolated  Germany.  Zizka  was  proclaimed  com- 
mander-in-chief by  the  Hussites,  and  he  found  no  opposi- 
tion to  his  authority. 

Siegmund,  king  of  Hungary  and  emperor  of  Germany, 
considered  himself  as  the  lawful  successor  of  his  brother 
Wenceslaus  in  Bohemia  ; but  the  Hussites,  who  knew  the 
emperor’s  character,  and  had  not  forgiven  him  his  faith- 
leas  conduct  towards  Iluss,  did  not  acknowledge  his  title. 
They  resolved  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  they  prepared 
for  resistance,  and  protected  the  doctrines  of  Huss  through- 
out the  kingdom.  In  1420  Siegmund  entered  Bohemia  at 
the  head  of  40,000  men,  and  Pope  Martin  V.  endeavoured 
to  increase  his  adherents  by  preaching  a crusade  against 
the  Hussites.  Encouraged  by  some  advantages  over  Zizka, 
the  emperor  behaved  with  cruelty  to  the  Hussite  priests, 
who  were  burnt  alive  by  his  order  wherever  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  But  the  party  of  the 
Hussites  grew  daily  more  dangerous,  and  Zizka  not  onlyr 
disciplined  their  troops,  but  secured  them  against  sudden 
attacks  by  building  fortresses  in  proper  situations.  Ilis 
principal  fortification  was  near  Becnin.  A short  distance 
from  this  town  the  Moldau  winds  round  a craggy  hill,  and 
forms  a spacious  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  is  scarcely 
forty  feet  wide,  and  on  that  side  only  is  the  peninsula  ac- 
cessible. The  hill  was  fortified  with  great  skill,  and  a 
strong  body  of  Hussites  encamped  there  in  tents  ; but  the 
tents  soon  became  houses,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the 
alace  of  Zizka.  The  name  of  the  hill  was  Tabor,  and  , 
ence  the  Hussites  called  themselves  Taborites,  by  which 
name  they  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  from  some 
sects  which  sprung  up  among  them,  as  the  Colixtincs,  the 
Ore  bites,  and  the  Orphanites.  Zizka  began  his  victories 
with  the  conquest  of  Prague,  except  the  castle ; and  he 
took  up  a fortified  position  on  Mount  Wittkow  in  order  to 
protect  the  town  againt  Siegmund,  who  approached  w ith 
30.000  men : Zizka  had  only  4000.  When  he  was  attacked, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1420.  he  not  only  drove  the  Imperialists 
back,  but  entirely  routed  them.  That  mountain  is  still 
called  the  Zizka-mountain.  The  emperor  having  been 
obliged  to  retreat  from  Bohemia,  Zizka  laid  siege  to  the 


castle  of  Prague,  which  he  took  in  1421,  and  there  found 
four  cannons,  the  first  which  he  had  in  his  army.  But  he 
soon  increased  his  artillery,  and  he  procured  a great  quan- 
tity of  small  fire-arms,  which  had  hitherto  been  very  little 
used  in  warfare.  He  gave  fire-arms  to  a considerable 
part  of  his  army,  and  from  this  time  they  gradually  became 
the  common  arms  of  the  infantry  of  all  nations.  Zizka  was 
also  very  defieient  in  cavalry,  and,  in  order  to  protect  h:s 
infantry  against  the  attacks  of  cavalry,  he  invented,  or  la- 
ther introduced  again,  an  antient  kind  of  barricado,  made 
of  baggage-carts,  which  is  known  by  the  German  name  of 
‘Wagenburg’  (cart-fort).  These  were  not  the  sole  inven- 
tions of  Zizka,  whose  name  will  ever  be  conspicuous,  not 
only  as  a general,  hut  also  as  an  engineer.  In  the  same 
year  (1421)  Zizka  lost  his  other  eye  by  an  arrow  during  the 
siege  of  the  castle  of  Raby ; but  he  nevertheless  continued 
to  head  his  troops  in  front  of  whom  he  was  carried  in  a 
cart,  and  he  arranged  the  order  of  battle  according  to  the 
description  of  the  ground  made  by  his  officers.  In  this 
difficult  business  he  was  greatly  supported  by  his  excel- 
lent memory  and  his  complete  geographical  knowledge  of 
Bohemia.  Meanwhile  Siegmund  had  levied  a new  army- 
in  Germany,  the  flower  of  which  was  a body  of  15,000 
Hungarian  horse,  who  were  considered  the  best  in  Europe, 
and  were  commanded  by  an  Italian  officer  of  great  expe- 
rience. A pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1422.  Historians  speak  of  the  onset  of  Zizka’s  troops 
ns  a shock  beyond  all  credibility,  and  it  appears  that  they 
have  not  exaggerated  it.  The  imperial  infantry  made  no 
stand  at  all,  and  the  horse  took  to  flight  after  a feeble  re- 
sistance: they  were  beaten  by  terror  rather  than  by  the 
sword.  They  retreated  towards  Moravia,  and  were  so  hard 
ressed  by  Zizka  that  they  crossed  the  frozen  lgla  in  large 
odies,  and,  as  the  ice  broke,  about  2000  of  them  were 
drowned.  In  the  same  year  Zizka  obtained  a decisive  vic- 
tory at  Aussig,  over  a Saxon  army  commanded  by  the 
Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  The  Saxons  how- 
ever were  excellent  soldiers,  and  on  their  first  onset  the 
Hussites  were  so  well  received  that  they  retired  in  confu- 
sion, and  then  stood  still  facing  their  enemy  with  silent 
amazement.  They  had  never  met  with  such  resistance, 
and  they  believed  that  nobody  could  resist  them.  Upon 
this  Zizka  approached  on  his  cart  and  said  : — ■*  Well,  ray 
brethren,  I tliank  you  for  all  your  past  services : if  you  have 
now  done  your  utmost,  let  us  retire.'  This  noble  rebuke 
roused  their  fanatical  courage,  and  in  a second  attack  the 
Saxons  were  routed  and  left  1KXX)  dead  on  the  field.  Sieg- 
mund now  saw  that  he  could  never  conquer  Bohemia,  and 
he  proposed  an  arrangement,  to  which  he  was  the  more 
inclined  as  some  of  the  Bohemian  states  had  ottered  the 
crown  to  Witold,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  who  accepted 
it  and  sent  Prince  Korybut  to  Prague  os  his  viceroy.  But 
Kory  but,  being  only  supported  by  part  of  the  Hussites, 
could  not  maintain  himself,  and  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Lithuania.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  good  reasons 
for  Zizka  mnking  peace,  for  although  his  own  authority 
was  never  shaken,  the  animosity  between  the  minor  sect* 
of  the  Hussites  was  too  great  to  allow  the  prospect  of  a 
lasting  political  union  among  them.  Siegmund  promised 
to  grant  lull  religious  liberty  to  the  Hussites,  and  to  ap- 
point Zizka  governor  of  Bohemia  and  her  dependencies, 
with  great  power  and  privileges.  But  Zizka  did  not  live 
to  complete  the  treaty,  which  was  ready  to  be  concluded 
after  an  interview  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the 
emperor,  with  whom  the  blind  general  treated  on  terms  of 
equality  and  with  the  confidence  of  a sovereign  king. 
Hostilities  were  continued  during  the  negotiations  : Zizka 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Przibislaw.  in  the  district  of 
Czofdau ; and  a kind  of  plague  having  broken  out,  he  was 
seized,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  October,  1424.  Zizka  was 
victorious  in  thirteen  pitched  battles  and  more  than  one 
hundred  engagements  and  sieges : he  was  only  once  beaten 
in  the  open  field,  at  Krerasir  in  Moravia ; but  he  retreated 
in  such  good  order  that  his  defeat  was  not  followed  by  any 
bad  consequences  for  him. 

The  only  stain  on  his  character  was  his  cruelty.  He 
believed  himself  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance,  and 
he  called  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  monks  and  priests 
who  were  burnt  by  his  order  the  bridal-song  of  his  sister. 
He  was  buried  in  a church  at  Czaslau,  and  his  iron  war- 
club,  with  which  he  is  represented  in  many  engravings, 
was  hung  up  over  his  tomb.  When  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand 1.  came  to  Czaslau,  in  1554,  and  saw  the  tomb,  he 
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asked  who  was  buried  there,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  Zizka,  he  cried  out  in  Latin,  *Phui,  phui,  mala  hestia, 
anas  mortua  etiam  post  centum  annos  terret  vivos!  ’ (Lo. 
the  wicked  beast,  one  hundred  years  dead,  and  still 
frightens  the  living!)  The  emperor  was  actually  so  fright- 
ened that  he  left  the  church  immediately,  and  would  not 
stay  the  night  at  Czaslau,  but  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
There  is  a common  hut  idle  tale  that  Zizka  on  his  death- 
bed ordered  his  skin  to  be  tanned,  and  put  over  a drum 
in  order  to  frighten  his  enemies  after  his  death  ; and  it  is 
also  said  that  the  Hussites  used  that  drum  in  many  a battle  : 
all  this  is  fabulous. 

Alter  Zizka's  death  the  negotiations  with  the  emperor 
were  broken  off : the  Taborites  chose  Procop  the  Holy  for 
their  leader ; the  Orebites,  Knissina ; and  the  Orphanites. 
Procop  the  Little,  who  continued  that  awful  war  for  eleven 
years  more,  till  it  was  finished  by  the  treaty  of  Piague,  in  , 
1435,  in  consequence  of  which*  Siegmutui  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Bohemia. 

(Mi  Hauer.  Diplomatisch-historiache  Aufsdtze  uber  Johann 
Zizka  t on  Trocznou',  Prague,  1824  : Koelerus,  Eu/ogtum 
Joh.  de  Trocznow  cognomcnto  Ziskae,  Gottingen,  1742 : 
The  Life  of  Zizka , in  Gilpin,  The  Lives  of  John  Wiccltff 
and  of  the  most  eminent  of  hit  Disciples,  Lord  Cobhatn, 
John  Hast,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  Zizka.) 

ZITTAU,  a town  of  Upper  Lu&atia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  in  50°  W N.  lat.  and  14°  45'  E.  long.,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a small  vallev  on  the  river  Mandau, 
not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Neisse.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  a moat.  Having  been  nearly 
destroyed  in  1757  by  the  Austrians,  who  besieged  it,  on 
vrhich  occasion  GUO  houses  were  burnt,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a 
much  better  manner,  and  is  reckoned,  after  Dresden  and 
Leipzig,  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Saxony.  It  has 
1100  houses,  nearly  all  of  stone,  and  8500  inhabitants,  all 
Protestants.  It’is  the  centre  of  the  linen  manufacture,  and 
of  the  linen  and  damask  trade  of  Saxony,  and,  on  account 
of  its  great  traffic,  has  been  called  Little  Leipzig.  There 
are  manufactures  of  linens,  woollens,  cotton  yarn,  leather, 
dyeing-houses,  calico-printing  establishments,  blenching- 
gnmnds.  &e.  The  magistrates  have  extensive  privileges, 
with  jurisdiction  over  45,000  inhabitants,  for  thirty-five 
mostly  large  manufacturing  villages,  and  large  estates,  lie- 
long  to  the  town.  The  public  revenue  is  therefore  con- 
siderable, and  all  the  institutions  well  provided  for.  There 
are  five  churches,  a gymnasium,  an  admirable  town  free- 
school,  a seminary  for  schoolmasters,  a school  of  industry* 
and  Sunday-school,  numerous  well-conducted  charitable 
institutions,  an  orphan  asylum,  a savings’-bank,  the  rich 
hospital  of  St.  James,  with  a church  annexed  to  it,  and  a 
theatre.  Some  of  the  churches  are  handsome  buildings, 
especially  the  new  church  of  St.  John.  The  city  library*, 
the  largest  in  Upper  Lusatia,  contains  13,000  volumes;  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history ; and  many  curiosities,  among 
which  are  the  letters  patent  granted  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1609.  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  to  the  Bohemian 
Protestants,  securing  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. The  revocation  of  these  letters  patent  by  the  em- 
peror Mathias,  in  1608,  was  one  of  the  first  and  principal 
causes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  W aN  There  is  still  a Bohemian 
Protestant  community  of  1000  persons  in  the  suburb,  who 
have  a church  in  the  tow*n.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
fine  public  promenades,  planted  with  trees,  from  which 
there  are  extensive  views  towards  Bohemia. 

The  export  trade  is  very  considerable : that  of  linens 
and  damasks  is  to  the  amount  of  500,000  rix  dollars  an- 
nually. There  is  likewise  a profitable  transit-trade  to  Bo- 
hemia. Near  Zittau  is  the  Lausche,  a mountain  belonging 
half  to  Bohemia  and  half  to  Saxony,  from  the  summit  of 
which  there  is  a very  fine  and  extensive  prospect  of  Upper 
Lusatia,  and  part  of  Meissen,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia. 

(Engelharut,  Vaterlaudskunde  im  Konigreiche  ikic/uen; 
Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon ; Cannabich,  Lehrbuch.) 

ZIZA'NIA(from  Ci£aWv,rtrd/ji«m),theGreek  name  of 
Lolium  temulentum,  the  modern  Darnel.  This  plant  has 
always  been  troublesome  amongst  wheat,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  English  version  zizanimn 
is  translated  ‘ tares.’  The  name  has  now  been  adopted 
by  Gronovius  and  Linmeus  for  a very  different  genus  of 
plants.  This  practice  however  cannot  be  loo  much  con- 
demned, as  it  has  in  many  cases  led  to  very  considerable 
misunderstanding. 

This  genus  is  momxeious;  the  male  flowers  have  no 


calyx,  and  their  corolla  is  a 2-valved  blunt  glume,  which 
are  mixed  with  the  female  flowers ; the  female  flowers 
have  no  calyx,  and  their  corolla  is  a 2-valved  glume,  cu- 
cullate,  and  awned ; the  style  is  2-parted  ; the  seed  single, 
enveloped  in  the  plaited  corolla. 

Z.  aquatica,  Canadian  Wild  Rice,  has  a pyramidal  com- 
pound panicle,  with  numerous  male  flowers  in  the  lower 
part ; spiked  and  female  above.  This  plant  is  common 
in  all  the  waters  of  North  America  from  Canada  to  Florida. 
It  flowere  in  July  and  August,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Tuscarora,  or  Wild  Rice.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1793.  who  cultivated  it  for 
many  years  in  the  ponds  of  his  villa  at  Spring  Grove. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  afford  a nutritious  article  of  diet, 
and  are  eaten  by  the  wandering  tr.bes  of  North-West 
America.  The  water-fowl  of  North  America  also  feed  on 
the  grains  of  this  plant.  It  has  been  acclimated  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  and  grows  abuiidantlv  ,uj  the  mar- 
gins of  ponds  and  shallow  streams.  It  is  however  inferior 
as  an  article  of  diet  to  the  kinds  of  com  usually  grow*n  in 
this  country.  Some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  have  been 
described,  but  they  have  the  same  general  character,  and 
are  perhaps  only  varieties  of  the  present  species.  This 
plant  may  become  of  importance  as  an  article  of  diet,  as 
it  will  grow  in  situations  where  other  nutritious  grains  will 
not. 

( Ct/cloptrdia  of  Plants ; Smith,  in  Rees's  * Cyclopedia. ) 

ZIZEL.  [Sol’suk.] 

ZPZYPHL’S  (from  zizouf , the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Lotos  ; Greek,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 

natural  order  Rhamnacea?.  It  has  a 5-cleft  spreading 
calyx  ; 5 obovate,  unguiculate,  convolute  petals ; a pen- 
tagonal flat  disk,  expanded  and  adhering  to  the  tube  of 
the  calyx : a 2-3-cclled  ovary  immersed  in  the  disk ; the 
styles  2 to  3;  the  fruit  fleshy,  containing  a l-2*celled  nut; 
the  seeds  sessile,  compressed,  and  very  smooth.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  shrubs  with  alternate  3-nerved 
leaves,  spiny  stipules  and  mucilaginous  fruit,  which  is 
eatable. 

Z.  vulgaris,  the  Common  Jujube,  has  ovate,  ret  use, 
toothed,  smooth  leaves;  prickles  absent  or  twin;  ami 
an  ovate  oblong  drupe.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Syria, 
from  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  Europe.  It 
is  now  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  its  fruit  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jujube.  It  has 
yellow-greenish  flowers,  two  or  three  of  which  grow  to- 
gether. The  fruit  is  of  a blood-red  or  saffron  colour, 
and  has  a sweet  granular  pulp.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it 
is  eaten  as  a dessert  when  fresh,  and  in  the  winter 
season  as  a dry  sweetmeat.  It  is  also  sold  in  great 
quantities  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople.  The  Jujube 
is  commonly  planted  by  the  Turks  of  Constantinople  before 
their  coffee-houses  for  the  sake  of  its  shade.  Du  Hamel 
recommends  the  general  cultivation  of  the  tree  on  account 
of  its  foliage.  The  taste  of  the  fruit  is  somewhat  acid  ; 
the  flesh  is  firm,  and,  when  dried,  forms  an  agreeable 
sweetmeat.  A syrup  made  with  it  is  recommended  in 
coughs  and  catarrhs,  and  lozenges  of  it  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  fruit  does  not  ripen  in  Great  Britain 
nor  in  Paris,  but  it  does  in  the  south  of  France.  This 
plant  was  introduced  into  England  in  1640.  Although  it 
Attains  a height  of  20  or  30  leet  in  its  native  countries,  it 
does  not  grow  to  anything  like  that  height  here.  It  pre- 
fers a soil  that  is  dry  to  one  that  is  moist.  It  is  easily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  suckers,  which  it 
throws  up  in  great  abundance.  The  seeds  obtained  from 
plants  grown  in  Italy  will  germinate  freely  when  sown  in 
this  country. 

Z.  sinensis,  Chinese  Jujube,  lias  ovate  oblong,  acute, 
serrated  leaves,  glabrous,  except  beneath,  along  the 
nerves;  pubescent  branches ; reflexed  petals ; twin  straight 
prickles ; and  ovate  drupe.  This  plant  is  a native  ot 
China,  and  has  greenish  white  flowers.  It  has  a brownish, 
ovate,  fleshy  fruit,  which  is  eatable,  and  is  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Canton  during  the  autumn. 

Z.  spina- Christi,  Christ's  Thorn,  has  ovate,  toothed, 
smooth  leaves,  pubescent  beneath ; prickles  twin,  one 
straight,  the  other  incurved;  the  peduncles  corymbose:  the 
drupe  ovate-globose.  This  plan*  is  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  is  a native  of  the  North  of  Africa,  of  Palestine,  Ethi- 
opia, and  Egypt.  The  flowers  are  yellowish  green.  The 
fruit  is  oblong,  about  the  size  of  a sfoe.  and  much  eaten  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia.  This  plant  has  pliant  branches,  and 


U covered  with  thorns ; and  being  not.  uncommon  in  Pa- 
lestine, has  been  supposed  by  Hasseiquist  to  have  afforded 
materials  for  the  crown  of  thorns  with  which  Jesus  Christ 
was  crowned.  The  Paliunu  aculcatus  however  is  the 
more  common  thorny  plant  in  that  country  .[Xalle.] 

Z.  Napeca,  Napeca  Jujube,  is  a climbing  plant,  with  ob- 
liquely cordate,  bluntish,  serrated  leaves,  downy  beneath  ; 
the  prickles  twin,  one  straight,  the  other  recurved,  very 
sharp;  the  corymbs  axillary,  many-flowered.  This  plant 
is  found  in  Ceylon,  at  Silhet,  and  other  parts  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  has  yellowish  flowers,  with  smooth,  black, 
shining  fruit,  the*  sire  of  a pea,  marked  round  the  base 
with  a circular  scar.  The  taste  of  the  fruit  is  very  acid  and 
astringent,  and  is  said  by  Humphries  to  act  as  a purgative. 
It  is  eaten  by  the  natives  as  a sauce  with  salt  meat,  fish, 
and  other  food. 

Z.  xylopyrut , Pearwood  Jujube,  has  obliquely  cordate, 
serrate,  3-nerved  leaves,  clothed  beneftth  with  the  petioles 
and  branchlets,  with  hoary  down  ; the  prickles  stipular, 
one  recurved;  the  corymbs  axillary,  many-flowered,  downy. 
This  plant  is  very  common  in  the  forests  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.  The  fruit  is  of  a greenish  colour,  and  is  the 
size  of  a large  cherry.  It  contains  within  a 3-celled,  3- 
valved  nut,  each  cell  containing  a seed,  which  tastes  like 
a filbert,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  wood  is  of  a 
yellow  or  orange  colour,  and  very  hard,  and  is  much 
used. 

Z.  Jujuba , Jujube-tree,  has  obliquely  ovate,  serrated 
leaves,  downy  beneath,  as  well  M the  young  branches  ; 
prickles  twin,  one  recurved ; corymbs  axillary,  almost 
sessile.  It  is  a tree  about  10  feet  high,  and  grows  in  India, 
and  is  cultivated  in  China  and  Cochin-China.  The  fruit 
is  the  size  of  a large  cherry,  and  is  eatable.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  or  another  species  which  produces  an  ob- 
long fruit  about  the  size  of  £.  hen’s  egg.  and  known  in 
Bengal  by  the  name  of  Nairkellehool.  This  fruit  is  sweet 
and  mealy.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  is  said  to  be  used 
with  advantage  in  diarrhopa. 

About  forty  other  species  of  Zizyphus  have  been  de- 
scribed ; amongst  them  the  Z.  lotus,  which  is  the  lotus  of 
the  antients.  [Lotos.]  Many  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
Himalayas.  Wherever  they  grow,  they  produce  a fruit 
which  may  be  eaten  with  impunity,  although  it  varies 
much  in  its  grateful  and  nutritious  properties.  Many  of 
them  form  pretty  shrubs,  which  are  well  adapted  for  cul- 
tivation in  this  country,  although  not  much  known.  The 
hardy  kinds  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  slips  of  the  roots.  The 
greenhouse  and  stove  species  must  he  grown  m a mixture 
of  loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

(Ron’s  Miller;  Loudon,  Arboret.  et  Frut.  Brit.) 

ZNAYM,  a circle  of  the  Austrian  margraviate  of  Mo- 
ravia, comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Austria  above  the  Ens  ; on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  the  circle  of  Brunn ; and  on  the 
west  by  that  of  Iglau.  Its  area  is  1200  square  miles,  and 
its  population  170,000.  Towards  the  north  and  east  it  is 
mountainous,  but  everywhere  fertile  ; and  the  plain  coun- 
try,  especially  towards  Austria,  has  very  good  corn-  j 
land.  Resides  all  kinds  of  grain,  it  produces  mustard, 
hops,  madder,  saffron,  aniseed,  cummin,  and  teazles. 
The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated  ; and  the  wine,  which 
is  generally  of  good  quality,  is  exported  not  only  to  the 
other  circles,  but,  in  good  years,  rIso  to  Austria  and  the 
other  provinces.  The  breeds  of  oxen  and  horses  are  very 
good.  Sheep  are  numerous,  and  there  is  a flourishing  trade 
in  wool.  The  principal  river  is  the  Taya,  which  runs 
through  the  southern  part : the  others  are  tho  Iglawa,  Ro- 
kitnn,  Iaromorszka,  and  Oslawa.  No  other  circle  of  Mo- 
ravia has  so  many  meres,  which  abound  in  fish.  Those 
inhabitants  who  live  near  the  circle  of  Iglau  speak  the  l 
Bohemian  language;  the  others,  German. 

ZNAYM  (Znngmo),  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  situated 
in  48°  52'  N.  lat..  and  16°  E.  long.  It  lies  in  a most  fruitful 
and  pleasant  wine  country,  and  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
sloping  to  the  south-east,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Taya. 
It  is  not  extensive,  but  is  well-built,  and  lias  6000  inha- 
bitants, almost  nil  Germans.  The  most  remarkable  public 
buildings  are: — 1,  St.  Nicholas’s  church,  a handsome 
antient  Gothic  edifice,  with  a singular  pulpit  in  the  form 
of  a terrestrial  globe,  which  is  covered  all  over  with  clouds: 
2,  the  church  of  St.  Wenzel,  which  is  properly  two 
churches,  one  above  another;  3,  the  Hall  of  the  circle; 


4,  the  Senate-house ; 5,  the  groat  Salt-office ; 0,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town,  and  nearly  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  hill,  the  antient  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
princes  and  margraves  of  Moravia,  now  converted  into  a 
military  hospital;  and  near  to  this,  7,  an  old  temple  (Ro- 
tunda), called  the  Heathen  Temple,  the  walls  of  which 
inside  are  covered  with  old  fresco-paintings.  There  are 
also  a Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  a high  school,  a Do- 
minican and  a Franciscan  convent.  (These,  we  believe, 
are  suppressed.)  The  inhabitants  manufacture  some 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  have  extensive  vineyards  and 
mustard  plantations.  Near  the  town  is  a splendid  build- 
ing, formerly  belonging  to  the  order  of  Premonstratenses, 
called  Kloster-Bruck,  which  was  converted  into  an  im- 
perial tobacco-manufactory  ; but  this  has  been  transferred 
to  another  place. 

This  town  was  in  former  times  an  important  frontier 
fortress  between  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  name  of  ‘the  faithful.’  Here  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund  died  ; and  in  the  vicinity  there  was.  in  1800,  a battle 
between  the  Austrians  and  the  French,  which  was  followed 
by  an  armistice,  and  subsequently  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

(Blumenhach.  Die  Oestrrreichische  Monarchic ; Die 
Oesterreirhische  National  Knryrlopddie ; Rudolph  E.  von 
Jenny,  Handbuch  /iir  Ret  sen  dr  in  dem  Oesterretchischen 
Kmserstaate  ; 1 1 asset ; Cannabich  ; Hbrechelmann.) 

ZOANTHA'RIA  (‘  Animal  Flowers,'  from  the  Greek 
Ztfev  and  a»'3oc\  the  third  class  of  true  zoophytes,  in  the 
arrangement  of  Re  Blainville,  and  defined  by  hint  thus — 
* Body  regular,  flower-shaped,  more  or  less  elongated,  free 
or  fixed,  very  contractile,  furnished  with  an  intestinal 
canal,  without  distinct  walls,  having  a single  large  terminal 
opening  surrounded  by  variously-shaped  tentacula,  which 
are  always  tubular  and  in  communication  with  the  mus- 
culo-cavemou#  parenchyma  of  the  skin.’  The  terms  of 
this  definition  are  in  part  incorrect,  there  being  no  intes- 
tinal canal  properly  so  called,  but  a large  hag-shaped 
stomach  having  distinct  walls,  lor  a representation  of  which 
see  Actinia. 

The  Zoantharia  correspond  to  the  Zoophyta  Heltanthoida 
of  Dr.  Johnston,  and  include  the  sea-anemonies  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  coral  animals.  The  anatomical 
structure  of  the  latter  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of 
the  former,  however  different  the  aspect  of  the  gorgeous 
madrepores  of  the  tropical  seas  may  he  from  that  of  the 
soft  and  fleeting  sea-flowers  of  the  north.  The  beauty  of 
the  creatures  included  in  this  order,  and  the  important  part 
they  have  played  in  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
have  rendered  them  favourite  objects  of  study  with  both 
zoologists  and  geologists,  whilst  the  size  to  which  they 
attain,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  most  other  zoophytes,  has 
enabled  the  anatomist  to  investigate  their  internal  organiza- 
tion in  a very  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  their  structure  their  essential  characters 
may  he  summed  up  as  follows : — Polypes  separate  or  con- 
joined, free  or  attached,  more  or  less  cylindrical  or  ex- 
panded, mostly  regular  and  circular,  the  parts  arranged 
around  a centre ; mouth  contractile  at  one  extremity  of 
the  axis,  opening  into  a large  stomach  capable  of  protru- 
sion, terminating  in  a cul  de  sac,  and  furnished  laterally 
with  longitudinal  folds.  Between  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
and  the  epidermis  are  numerous  muscular  lamella*,  anil  in 
the  interspaces  are  the  ovaries  and  (coecal  ?)  filament#! 
appendages.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a disk,  usually 
tcntaculiierous  (in  some  species  the  tentacula  are  obso- 
lete). Tentacula  simple  or  pinnate,  hollow,  their  internal 
walls  clothed  with  vibratile  cilia,  which  also  are  found  on 
the  ovaries. 

The  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  still  doubtful.  Wag- 
, ner  has  lately  asserted  the  hi -sexuality  of  these  zoophytes. 

I The  posterior  extremity  of  the  hooy  is  in  some  species 
elongated  and  acute,  in  others  it  forms  a suctorial  disk ; 
in  a great  number  it  secretes  in  its  tissues  calcareous  mat- 
ter, which  is  disposed  in  regular  form,  and  constitutes  the 
coral  or  polypidom,  and  in  the  group  of  Coriaceous  Zoan- 
tharia expands  into  a leathery  fixed  crust,  which  forms  a 
common  base  for  several  individuals. 

The  Zoantharia  may  be  grouped  under  four  very  natural 
families,  viz. 

I.  Lucernariadcr,  the  animals  included  in  which  are  soft 
and  simple,  fixed  by  a small  base  or  free,  and  having  the 
tentacula  in  groups  at  regular  distances  on  the  margin  of 
a campanulate  disk,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  mouth. 
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II.  Actiniadee:  animal;)  all  soft  and  simple,  fixed  or 
free ; when  fixed,  adhering  by  a broad  base ; the  tenta- 
cula  in  most  species  developed  and  surrounding  the  mar- 
gin of  the  oral  disk. 

III.  Zoanthidce:  animals  coriaceous,  simple  or  com- 
pound, fixed ; tentacula  marginal,  surrounding  the  mouth. 

IV.  Madreporidce  (including  the  Madrephyllima  of  De 
Blainville) : animals  forming  a solid  calcareous  polypidom ; 
in  other  respects  they  resemble  the  Actiniadee. 

Fam.  I. — Lucernariadte. 

The  animals  of  this  family  belong  to  a single  genus,  that 
of  Lucernaria,  established  by  O.  F.  Miiller.  They  are 
campanuiate,  and  fixed  to  sea-weeds  by  a narrow  disk  or 
stalk,  from  which  they  expand  into  a broad  octagonal  disk, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a quadrangular  mouth,  and  at 
each  angle  a bundle  of  tentacula.  In  the  intermediate 
spaces  a:e  little  coloured  lobes,  which  have  been  regarded 
by  some  naturalists  as  organs  of  vision ; surrounding  the 
mouth  festoons  of  ovaries  are  seen.  All  the  species  known 
are  inhabitants  of  the'  British  and  Norwegian  seas.  The 
largest  measure  about  an  inch  in  height.  They  are  of 
various  colours,  but  usually  pink.  They  swim  with  rapidity, 
by  alternately  dilating  and  contracting  their  bodies,  but 
usually  adhere  to  sea-weeds,  where  they  feed  on  small 
crustacca,  which  Lamoureux  asserts  they  perceive  in  the 
water  and  endeavour  to  seize.  Their  habits  have  been 
observed  by  Otho  Fabric  ins,  Montagu,  Flemming,  and  Dr. 
Johnston,  whose  worlAn  British  zoophytes  contains  a good 
account  of  the  several  species. 

Although  Cuvier,  Blainville,  Ehrenberg,  and  Johnston 
have  all  placed  the  Lucernaria  among  the  fleshy  polypes, 
some  writers  dissent  from  such  an  arrangement.  M.  Dujar- 
• din  remarks, 4 We  ought  to  draw  a great  distinction  be- 
tween  the  papilliform  tubercles  of  the  arms  of  Lucernaria, 
and  the  extensible  tentacula  of  Actinia.  Perhaps  when 
the  structure  and  quaternary  arrangement  of  their  ovaries, 
approaching  that  ol  the  Medus®,  are  considered,  they  ought 
to  De  approximated  to  the  latter  type.* 


LoecrturU  auricula. 

Example,  Lucernaria  auricula  is  the  best  known 
species. 

Fatu.  II. — Actiniadce. 

The  genera  comprising  this  family  form  several  natural 
groups. 

A.  Such  as  have  the  tentacula  reduced  to  the  form  of 
tubercles.  A single  species,  constituting  the  genus  Dis- 
cMoma  of  Leuckart,  belongs  to  this  division,  which  cannot 
be  regarded  a»  certainly  established,  the  genus  referred  to 
having  been  founded  on  a specimen  preserved  in  alcohol, 
which  alters  materially  the  forms  of  sea-nnemonies. 
Ehrenberg  asserts  that  it  is  his  Actinia  brcvicirrhata , 
which  has  very  small  and  numerous  tentacula.  Ex. 
Discomma  nummiforme. 

13.  Such  sea-aneraonies  as  have  simple  tentacula.  Of 
these  the  following  are  the  principal  genera : — 

].  Minyas,  Cuv.  ( Actiniata,  Blainville).  Free  Actini® 
having  more  or  less  globose  bodies  inflated  at  one  end, 
and  having  at  the  other  a disk  covered  by  a great  number 
of  very  short  tentacula.  Cuvier  placed  this  genus  among 
the  Echino  lermata,  but  the  observations  of  Tesueur  and 
Quoy,  who  have  seen  the  living  animal,  place  it  without  a 
question  among  the  true  Actiniadce.  As  many  of  the 
usually  fixed  species  are  capable  of  swimming  and  of  in- 
flating their  suctorial  disks,  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
such  is  always  the  habit  of  his  Mtnyas;  indeed,  we  have 
observed  an  allied  and  undescribed  animal  which  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean,  swimming  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  in 
winter,  but  when  confined  in  a glass  of  water  it  adhered  to 
the  sides  in  the  manner  of  an  Actinia  properly  so  called. 


Example,  Mi  tty  as  ccn/nea. 

2.  Mnschata,  Renieri.  Vermiform  and  free,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Blainville,  incrustcd  with  adhering  substances.  It 
is  said  to  live  floating  in  the  sea.  Both  Ehrenberg  and 
Dujardin  have  supposed  that  there . was  some  mistake 
regarding  this  genus,  and  that  it  might  have  been  founded 
on  specimens  of  Actinia  ( Cnbrtna ) bell  is.  It  is  more  pro- 
bably however  identical  with  the  Edwardsia  of  M.  d» 
Quafrefages  ( Annates  des  Sciences  NaturelUs , 1842), 
founded  on  some  remarkable  vermiform  Actiniadte  which 
are  invested  with  a sort  of  tube  to  which  sand  and  gravel 
adhere.  Three  species  of  Edwardsia  have  been  discovered 
by  the  author  of  the  genus  on  the  west  coast  of  France, 
and  a fourth  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  by  Professor  K. 
Forbes,  the  habits  of  which  are  very  remarkable.  It  can 
move  up  and  down  freely  in  its  membranous  tube,  and 
when  kept  for  some  time  in  sea-water,  the  tube  having 


Ed'vanlsia  testha. 

been  injured,  it  came  out  of  it  altogether  and  moved  about* 
twisting  its  body  in  the  manner  of  some  Annelides.  On 
being  supplied  with  sand  and  gravel,  it  proceeded  to  con- 
struct another  tube,  rolling  itself  up  in  the  sand  and  secret- 
ing glutinous  matter  for  tire  membranous  lining.  It  cats 
voraciously,  and  attacks  such  animals  as  come  within  reach 
of  its  tentacula.  It  lives  buried  in  sand,  in  places  a lew 
inches  below  sea-level. 

3.  Jlnanthus , Forbes  (Annals  of  Natural  History , vol. 
v.,  1840).  A single  species  only  is  known.  The  body  is 
free,  and  tapers  posteriorly  to  a point,  which  is  probably 
buried  in  the  soft  mud  among  which  it  lives.  The  mouth 


Iluantbui  Scotlou. 
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is  round  and  surrounded  by  numerous  long  filiform  tenta- 
cula.  The  Iluanthus  Scoticu*  was  found  in  lour  fathoms 
of  water  in  Loch  Ryan. 

4.  Actinia , Linnaeus,  now  restricted  to  such  species  as 
have  simple  tubular  retractile  tentacula,  and  adhere  by  a j 
broad  base.  Ehrenberg  has  separated  such  Actinia-  as 
have  a glandular  epidermis,  under  the  name  of  Cribrina. 
From  the  glands  protrude  long  filaments,  the  uses  of 
which  are  unknowu.  The  tcntacula  of  all  the  species  are 
(contrary  to  the  supposition  of  Ehrenberg)  perforate  at 
their  extremities.  [Actinia.]  The  subgenus  Adamsiu 
has  been  constituted,  by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  curious  parasitical  Actinia  maculata , which 
envelopes  the  mouths  of  dead  shells,  generally  selecting 
such  as  have  been  previously  invested  by  the  Atcyomdium 
echinatum.  As  such  shells  are  frequently  inhabited  at 
the  same  time  by  the  Hermit  Crab,  not  a few  naturalists 
have  mistaken  the  coincidence  for  some  necessary  and 
mysterious  friendship  of  the  zoophyte  for  the  crustacean. 

5.  Anthca,  Johnston,  includes  such  Actinise  as  have 
not  the  power  of  retracting  their  tentacula.  Several  of 
the  species  grow  to  a large  size. 

Example,  Ant  /tea  Tuedia,  Johnston,  ‘ Brit.  Zoophytes,* 
p.  222,  fig. 33. 

C.  Actxnoloba , Blainville  ( Metridium,  Oken).  Species 
in  which  the  oral  disk  is  divided  at  the  margin  into  more 
or  less  rounded  lobes,  which  bear  short  simple  tcntacula. 

Example,  A.  dianthus , ‘ Phil.  Trans.,'  Jvii.,  tab.  19,  fig.  8. 

7.  Capnca , Forbes,  of  which  one  species  only  is  known. 
The  disk  is  round  with  several  circles  of  exceedingly  short 
tubercular  retractile  tentacula,  and  the  body  is  in  part  in- 
vested with  a peculiar  epidermis,  which  is  divided  at  the 
margin  into  eight  lobes. 

Example,  C.  sangumea.  4 Annals  of  Natural  History,’ 
vol.  vii.,  pi.  1,  fig.  1.  Irish  Sea. 


cula. 

8.  Actineria , Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Such  as  have  the 
entire  disk  covered  by  very  small  villose  ramified  tenta- 
cula 

Example,  A.  rillosa , Quoy  and  Gaimard.  * Voy.  Astro- 
labe, Zooph.,'  pi.  49,  figs.  1,  2.  Tonga  Islands. 

9.  Actinodendron , Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Species  having 
very  long  arborescent  tentacula  disposed  in  one  or  two 
series  on  the  oral  disk. 

Example,  A.  ulcyonoideum.  ‘Voy.  Ast.,’  pi.  48,  figs. 
1,2.  This  animal  is  more  than  a foot  in  neight,  and 
secretes  a stinging  mucus.  _ » 

10.  Thalassianthus,  Leuckart.  One  species  only  known, 
the  T.  aster,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Red  Sea,  figured  in  the 
plates  to  Riippell's  ‘Voyage.’  Its  tentacula  are  numerous, 
short,  and  pinnate.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Epicladia  of  Ehrenberg. 

11.  Heterodactyla,  Ehrenberg.  The  tentacula  arc  of 
two  sort-s  some  simple  and  others  pinnate. 

Example,  II.  Hemprichii . Red  Sea. 

12.  Megalictis,  Ehrenberg,  founded  on  an  animal  from 
the  same  locality  with  the  last,  and  characterized  by 
having  all  the  tentacula  arborescent,  but  the  internal  ones 
are  the  larger  and  more  pinnate,  and  have  their  ex- 

remities  hollowed  into  a sort  of  socket. 

Example,  Megalictis  Hemprichii. 

Family  III.  Zoanthida. 

The  genera  of  this  family  are  few,  and  the  animals 
incladed  in  them  have  by  some  been  mistaken  for 
Alcyonia. 


1.  Zoanthus,  Cuvier.' — The  hotly  is  elongated,  conic, 
and  pedunculated,  springing  from  a base  common  to 
«?veral  individuals.  The  mouth  is  linear  and  transverse, 
in  the  centre  of  & disk  bordered  by  short  slender  tcntacula. 

I Example,  Z.  Solanderi.  West  Indies. 

| 2.  ManUHtfera,  Lesueur  ( Poly l hoe,  Lamoureux).  The 

body  is  coriaceous,  short,  and  matniniliform  ; slightly  en- 
larged at  its  buccr.l  extremity,  and  provided  with  several 
rows  of  marginal  tentacula.  It  is  subpedunculutcd  at  the 
base,  and  springs  from  a common  expansion. 

Example,  M.  auriculuta.  West  India  Islands. 


1,  Zoanttiu*  SuUwbri;  2,  Cxtkifcm  kIiusoU  ; 3.  Mamililfer*  auricalala.  m 

3.  Cort ici/era,  Lesueur.  Body  short,  cylindric,  having 
a longitudinal  mouth  surrounded  by  petafiform  tentacula 
at  one  extremity,  and  merged  at  the  other  into  a common 
mass  with  numerous  similar  individuals,  so  that  a solid 
poliferous  crust  is  formed.  Thus  there  is  a transition 
through  this  genus  from  the  soft  Actiniae  to  the  corals. 

Example,  C.  glareola.  Guadaloupe. 

The  best  account  of  the  Zoanthidcr,  with  excellent 
figures,  will  be  found  in  the  papers  of  Lesueur,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  ‘Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy.’ 

Family  IV.  Madreporidar. 

The  animals  which  form  the  harder  and  larger  corals 
closely  resemble  the  Actinia.  Generally,  as  far  os  they 
have  been  examined,  there  is  but  little  variety  among 
them  ; but  judging  from  the  differences  presented  by  one 
or  two  types,  it  is  probable  that  future  researches  will 
show  a greater  diversity  of  form  in  this  family  than  is  at 
present  admitted.  Thus  though  the  usual  form  of  the 
coral  animal  is  that  of  a cylinder  terminated  by  a disk  sur- 
rounded by  simple  tentacula,  in  Fungia  we  have  the  ten- 
tacula irregularly  scattered  over  a broad  expansion ; and 
in  Desmophyllutn  they  are  reduced  to  the  appearance  of 
irregular  folds. 


Animal  of  Cladocora  OMptkaa.  (From  an  original  dinw.iitf  ) 
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The  following  revision  of  M.  de  Blainville’s  table  of 
Stony  Zoophytes  exhibits  the  number  nnd  relations  of 
genera  of  the  MadreporiiUe. 

' Cvclolites 
Moutivaltia 
Lithaetinia 
Fungia 


Tribe  I.  ) 
Madrephylli®  J 


Polyphyllia 
Anfhophvllia 
Turbinolia 
Diploctenia 
Turbinolopsis 
Caryophyllia 
Cyathma 
Cladocora 
Deamophvllia 
Lithodendron 
Sareinula 
Columnaria 
Stylina 
Catenipora 
Svringopora 
Dendrophyllia 
Lobophylha 
Meandrina 
Dictiophyllia 
Agaricia 
Tndacophyllia 
Monticuiaria 
>.  Pavonia 


IEchinastrea  . 

Oculina  . 
Branchastrea 


Astroidea 
Phvllaslrea 
Tub&strea 
Riderastrea 
Thamnastrca 
( Turbinastrea 
Dipsastrea 
Montastrea 
Favastrea 
Stromlmstrea 
Cellnstrea 
( Cystiphyllum 
I Kxplanaria 
Favia 


Dentipora 
Astreopora 
Sideropora 
Stylopora 
Coscinopora 
Gemini  pora 
Tribe  II.  Montipora 
M.dreporar 

Heliopora 

Alveopora 

Porites 

Seriatopora 

Pocillopora 

^Chaetitci 

For  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  more  remarkable  of 
these  genera,  see  Astr.ba,  Madrephyllmca,  and  Madrk- 
poilca. 

Fossil  Zoantharia. 

Until  lately  it  was  supposed  that  no  traces  of  pre-exist- 
ing species  of  the  soft  Zoophytes  existed  ; and  indeed  the 
structure  of  the  Acliniadtr  rendered  it  improbable  that  any 
such  should  be  found.  Professor  Bailey  however  has  de- 
scribed, in  the  ‘Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History’ (1843), 
some  microscopic  fossils,  which  he  considers  as  analogous 
to  the  spiculfr  which  are  found  in  the  epidermis  of  certain 
American  species  of  Actiniadae. 

Fossils  of  the  family  MtlleporitUe  are  very  abundant, 
and  among  the  most  important  of  organic  remains,  con- 
sidered- in  a geological  point  of  view.  In  Mr.  Morris's 
Catalogue  of  British  Fossils  (1843),  nearly  150  species  are 
enumerated  as  described  remains  in  British  strata.  Of 
these  by  far  the  greater  part  are  derived  from  the  oldest 
rocks,  and  are  among  the  strongest  evidences  we  have  of 
P.  C.,  No.  1779. 


' i a universal  warm  climate  during  the  earlier  epochs  of  the 
world's  history. 

ZOBEL,  BENJAMIN,  the  inventor  of  marmotinto,  was 
born  in  1762.  at  Memmingen  in  Bavaria.  He  received 
bis  education  it  the  government  school  of  that  city,  and 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  drawing  from  one  of  the  monks 
belonging  to  the  convent  of  Ottoheucrn.  In  1781  he  went 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  resided  for  two  years,  occupying 
himself  chiefly  in  portrait-painting.  In  1783  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  formed  acquaintance  with  Morland  and 
Schweickhardt,  the  latter  of  whom  was  employed  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  by  George  Ill.’s  4 table-decker.'  It  was  then 
the  custom  to  ornament  the  royal  dinner-table  by  having 
a silver  plateau  extending  along  the  centre,  on  which  were 
strewed  various  coloured  sands  or  nimble  dust,  in  fanciful 
designs  of  fruit,  flowers,  arabesque- work,  &c.  For  this 
an  artist  of  considerable  talent  and  of  great  freedom  of 
hand  was  required.  On  the  retirement  of  Schweickhardt, 
Zobcl  was  appointed ; and  he  continued  to  fill  the  office 
for  a considerable  period.  Ornamenting  the  royal  table  in 
the  manner  just  described  was  a daily  occupation,  the 
sands  not  being  cemented  by  any  substance.  From  this 
occupation  arose  the  idea  in  the"  mind  of  Zobcl  of  pro- 
ducing a finished  and  permanent  picture,  by  the  use  of 
some  substance  by  which  the  sands  might  be  fixed.  After 
various  experiments,  a composition  (in  which  gum-arabic 
and  spirits  of  wine  formed  the  chief  ingredients)  was  found 
to  answer  the  best.  The  subject  of  the  picture  having 
been  designed  either  on  pannel  or  milled  board,  a coaling 
of  the  glutinous  substance  was  spread  over  it ; the  different, 
coloured  sands  were  then  used  in  a similar  manner  as  that 
employed  in  decking  the  royal  table,  viz.  by  strewing  them 
from  a piece  or  card  held  at  various  elevations,  according 
to  the  strength  or  softness  of  the  tint  required.  Thus  was 
formed  a picture,  not  subject  to  decay,  and  perfectly  per- 
manent in  all  its  parts,  and  this  was  called  by  the  inventor, 
Marmotinto.  Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  peculiar 
art  were  formerly  in  the  jKisscssion  of  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  but  were  sold,  at  his  death,  at  Oatlands.  Several 
are  still  among  the  collections  of  paintings  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Sir  Willoughby  Gordon. 

Painting  on  gold  and  silver  grounds  in  transparent  co- 
lours for  the  representation  of  cabinets  of  humming-birds, 
&c.  was  also  practised  with  eminent  success  by  Zobcl. 
He  died  in  1831. 

ZO'DIAC  (in  Greek  o Zyrmcoc  cv/rXoc,  ‘the  Zodiac 
circle’)  is  a name  given  to  a zone  of  the  visible  heavens, 
extending  in  breadth  to  certain  equal  distances  on  both 
sides  of  a great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  in  the  plane 
of  the  earth's  orbit  produced.  This  circle,  with  which  the 
apparent  annual  path  of  the  vun  coincides,  is  called  the 
ecliptic;  at  present  it  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  earth  s 
equator  an  angle  equal  to  about.  23°  27'  35",  and  it  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  signs , which  receive 
their  denominations  from  those  of  the  figures  intended  1o 
designate  the  constellations  or  groups  of  stars  about  it. 
Most  of  the  figures  being  those  of  animals,  the  name  of 
zodiac  (from  £<|«W,  zddton,  the  diminutive  of  Zfov,  zonrt, 

‘ an  animal')  has,  in  consequence,  been  applied  to  the 
zone. 

The  planes  of  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets,  when  pro- 
duced to  the  celestial  sphere,  are  supposed  to  be  compre- 
hended within  the  breadth  of  the  zodiac,  and  that  breadth 
is  determined  by  two  small  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.  Before  the  discover)'  of  the  planets  Ceres, 
Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  the  greatest  inclination  of  the 
orbit  of  a planet  to  the  ecliptic  scarcely  exceeded  7 de- 
grees, and  therefore  the  breadth  of  the  zodiacal  zone  was 
imagined  to  be  about  16  degrees  or  8 degrees  on  each 
side  northward  and  southward  of  the  ecliptic.  The  orbit 
of  Pallas  (that  which  deviates  most  from  the  ecliptic)  is 
inclined  about  35  degrees  to  that  plane  ; and  it  might 
now  be  understood  that  the  breadth  of  the  zone  is  about 
70  degrees. 

The  line  in  which  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  intersects 
that  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  being  produced  indefinitely, 
cuts  the  celestial  sphere  in  two  points  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  each  other;  and  one  of  these  meeting  the  heavens, 
in  the  age  of  the  earliest  Greek  astronomy,  near  certain 
stars  forming  a constellation  to  which  the  figure  of  a ram 
(Aries)  was  assigned,  is  generally  called  the  first  point  of 
Aries.  From  this  point  are  reckoned,  on  the  ecliptic,  the 
i longitudes  of  celestial  bodies;  and  on  the  equator,  their 
Voi.  XXVII.— 5 I 
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right  ascensions.  The  twelve  equal  parts  or  signs  into  ' 
which  the  ecliptic  is  divided  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  constellations  which,  in  the  age  above  alluded 
to,  fell  within  their  respective  extents  in  longitude ; and 
the  names  both  of  the  signs  and  constellations  are  ns  fol- 
low : — Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  C'apricomus,  Aquarius  and  Pisces. 

The  distribution  of  all  the  visible  stars  into  groups  or 
constellations  was  Ihe  first  step  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
astronomical  science.  It  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
earliest  aireBof  the  world  ; and  there  is  the  highest  degree 
of  probability  that  the  zodiacs  of  all  nations  have  been 
derived  from  a common  source,  though  in  passing  from 
one  people  to  another  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the 
figures  would  suffer  changes  from  the  vanity  or  caprice  of 
individuals.  Among  the  antients,  the  place  of  the  Run  in 
the  zodiac  served  to  regulate  the  seasons  of  the  year  ; the 
representations  of  the  figures  associated  with  the’ groups  of 
stars  were  almost  constant  ornaments  of  the  religious  edi- 
fices; and  superstition  assigned  to  the  regions  of  spnee 
influences  on  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  depending 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  animals  or  objects  which  distin- 
guished the  constellations  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  celestial  sphere. 

The  loss  of  the  writings  of  the  antient  Babylonians,  and 
the  entire  destruction  of  their  edifices,  have  deprived  the 
world  of  every  monument  by  which  light  might  be  thrown 
on  the  state  of  astronomy  among  a people  whose  priests, 
according  to  Strabo,  were  mostly  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  science.  In  fact  our  information  respecting  it  consists 


chiefly  of  the  notices  given  by  Ptolemy  concerning  a few  of 
their  observations,  and  Horn  the  evidence  of  Geminus. 
Diodorus  Siculus  states  ( Hiblmth . Jlistor.,  ii.  30)  ‘that  the 
Babylonians  had  twelve  chief  deities,  to  each  of  whom  they 
assigned  a month,  and  one  of  the  so-called  twelve  animals,’ 
by  which  he  means  the  twelve  parts  of  the  zodiac ; and  from 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  tncy  divided  the  zodiac  into 
twelve  signs.  Sextus  Empiricus  (. Ad  versus  Math.,  lib.  v.) 
makes  a like  statement,  and  shows  how,  by  means  of  a clep- 
sydra, the  division  was  or  may  have  been  made.  With  re- 
spect to  the  astronomic?1  monuments  which  adorned  their 
edifices,  a few  fragments  only  of  stone,  having  on  them 
figures  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  intended  as  re- 
resentations  of  those  which  distinguish  the  constellations, 
ave  been  dag  tip  near  Bagdad ; and  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  one  having  on  its  face  a solar  disk  accompanied 
by  a serpent:  the  figure  may  have  designated  Ophiuchus, 
and  it  is  possible*  that  it  may  have  been  part  of  a Chaldanm 
planisphere.  The  division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs 
may  have  been  originally  made  for  the  convenience  of 
distinguishing  the  portions  which  the  sun  passes  through 
in  the  several  months ; and  a division  into  twenty-eight 
parts  is  alluded  to  by  Geminus  iVAtutyutyt)  n’c  Qatvofuva), 
which  was  probably  made  to  denote  the  space  daily  de- 
scribed by  the  moon  by  her  proper  motion.  The  former 
division  was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  by  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  Asia ; and  the  latter  is  found  among 
the  Persians,  Arabs,  Hindus,  and  Chinese : the  twenty- 
eight  parts  arc  called  Ihe  station s or  abodes  of  the  moon 
because  this  luminary  is  in  some  one  of  them  each  day. 


Durine  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  in  1708, 
General  Desnix  discovered  some  remarkable  sculptures  on 
the  ceiling  of  an  apartment  in  the  great  temple  at  Den- 
dcrah  (the  antient  Tentyrn},  and  MM.  Jollois  and  De- 
villiers  almost  immediately  perceived  among  them  figures 
nearly  similar  to  those  which  are  traced  on  celestial  globes 


at  the  present  time.  Tire  whole  of  the  astronomical 
figures  are  within  the  circumference  of  a circle  above  five 
feet  in  diameter;  and  the  apartment  in  which  they  were 
found  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  : adjoining  it  is 
an  apartment  of  equal  size,  which  is  open  to  the  sky  ; the 
ascent  to  both  being  by  steps  in  the  interior.  Bas-reliefs, 
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apparently  of  an  astronomical  character,  are  found  ir*  J 
several  other  apartments  within  the  same  temple;  arid  ill . 
the  ceiling:  of  its  portico  are  figures  resembling  constella- 
tions, among  which  arc  those  of  the  zodiac  disposed  in  two 
lines,  one  near  each  extremity  of  the  portico,  and  parallel 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  temple. 

The  zodiacal  figures  in  the  apartment  first  mentioned  ] 
are  disposed  nearly  within  the  breadth  of  an  annulus 
formed  by  two  circles,  whose  common  centre  is  at  some 
distance  southward  from  the  centre  of  the  whole;  the 
figure  which  is  conceived  to  represent  Cancer  is  however 
within  the  space  inclosed  by  the  interior  circumference  of 
the  annulus,  and  nearly  opposite  the  interval  between 
Gemini  and  Leo;  that  interval  being  occupied  by  a human 
figure  with  a bird's  head,  above  which  is  a bird  and  certain 
hieroglyphical  symbols.  The  figure  of  Cancer  is  also  sur- 
mounted by  a hieroglyphical  symbol,  which,  according  to 
Visconti,  seems  to  express  a proper  name. 

Except  the  zodiacal  figures,  scarcely  any  in  the  ceiling 
resemble  those  which  are  now  assigned  to  the  constella- 
tions ; and  a great  effort  of  the  imagination  is  required  to  , 
discover  in  what  manner  they  may  be  considered  as  em- 
blems of  the  latter.  From  the  zodiacal  figures  only  has  it  , 
been  possible  to  form  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  ] 
the  projection  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  | 
the  epoch  to  which  t lie  aspect  of  the  heavens  represented 
by  it  is  to  be  referred. 

The  first  discoverers  of  this  antient  monument  imme- 
diately perceived  that  the  horary  or  declination  circles,  if 
drawn  upon  it,  would  be  represented  by  straight  lines  di- 
verging from  the  centre,  the  latter  is  consequently  the  pole 
of  the  equator;  but  we  are  indebted  to  M.  IJiot  (, Recherche $ 
sur  j' Astronomic  Egyptienne)  for  the  very  probable  idea 
that  the  space  within  the  exterior  circle  represents  ft  deve- 
lopment of  the  whole  surface  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the 
radii  of  the  circle  being  equal  to  half  the  circumferences  of 
the  hour-circles,  so  that  the  exterior  circle  represents  the 
south  pole  of  the  equator  in  the  heavens.  The  figures  of 
the  constellations  are  supposed  to  be  placed  on  the  radii 
corresponding  to  the  circumferences  of  the  hour-circles 
passing  through  the  gioups  of  stars  to  which  the  figures 
Delong,  and  at  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  planisphere 
equal  to  the  angular  distances  of  the  figures  from  the 
north  pole  of  the  equator.  The  distortion  produced  by 
such  a development  of  a spherical  surface  is  evidently  very 
great  near  tne  margin;  but  a spectator  when  duly  in- 
structed, on  comparing  the  figures  near  the  centre  witli 
the  groups  of  stars  about  the  north  pole  in  the  heavens, 
might  distinguish  those  to  which  the  figures  were  intended 
to  refer;  and  the  apartment  without  a roof,  adjoining  that 
which  contained  the  planisphere,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  such  comparison. 
One  property  of  the  species  of  projection  or  development 
just  mentioned  is,  that  in  the  direction  of  a line  passing 
through  the  centre,  or  pole,  the  distance  between  two 
points  corresponding  to  two  which  are  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  one  another  in  the  heavens  is  equal  to  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  a great  circle  of  the  sphere  ; and  M.  Biot 
found  that  this  condition  is  satisfied  ny  the  planisphere  as 
nearly  as  can  be  expected  in  a representation  which  does 
not  admit  of  great  precision. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  epoch  of  the  pla- 
nisphere, M.  Biot  assumed  as  correct  the  positions  of  lour 
stars  upon  it,  which,  being  accompanied  by  figures  of  men 
and  by  hieroglyphical  symbols,  appeared  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished on  account  of  some  particular  interest  attached 
to  them ; and  concluding  from  their  positions  with  respect 
to  the  nearest  zodiacal  signs  that  they  must  represent  Fo- 
mathaut,  Antares,  Arcturus,  and  ft  Pegasi,  he  first  verified 
them  by  the  near  agreement  of  their  measured  distances 
from  each  other  on  the  planisphere  with  the  distances  ob- 
tained by  computation  from  their  known  angular  distances 
in  the  heavens;  then  computing  the  angles  of  the  triangle 
formed  by  two  of  the  stars  and  the  centre,  or  pole,  of  the 
planisphere,  and  also  the  angles  ol' the  triangle  in  the  hea- 
vens between  the  arcs  joining  the  two  stars  and  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic  in  17">0,  he  fo*und,  by  comparison,  the  Jati- 
titude  and  longitude  of  the  centre  of  the  planisphere  with 
respect  to  the  positions  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  equinoctial 
point  for  that  year.  The  position  of  the  centre,  thus  found, 
is  that  which  the  pole  of  the  world  must  have  occupied 
about  ihe  year  71G  b.c.  ; and  he  thence  concludes  that  the 
planisphere  presents  the  state  of  the  heavens  at  the  latter 


epoch.*  M.  Bio!  afterwards  calculated  for  that  epoch  the 
places  of  the  principal  stars,  and  determined  their  situa- 
tions on  a plane  by  the  rules  of  the  projection  supposed, 
ns  above  mentioned,  to  have  been  used  in  constructing  the 
Egyptian  monument:  on  comparing  the  map  so  formed 
with  an  exact  copy  of  the  planisphere,  he  found  the  stais 
to  fall  upon  or  near  the  figures  to  which  they  were 
presumed  to  belong.  Thus  the  stars  of  Ursa  Minor  fall 
near  the  centre,  precisely  on  the  figure  of  an  animal  re- 
sembling a dog  or  wolf,  probably  the  cy  nosura  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  those  of  Orion  on  the  figure  of  a man,  apparently  in- 
tended for  Horns,  the  son  of  Osiris,  to  whom,  according  to 
Plutarch  {De  hide  et  Osiride Orion  was  consecrated. 

Several  indications  exist  in  the  planisphere  of  an  inten- 
tional displacement  of  the  figures  designating  the  constel- 
lations. In  some  eases,  apparently  when  a constellation 
could  not  be  conveniently  introduced  in  its  proper  place 
lor  want  of  room,  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  margin  in 
the  direction  of  a line  drawn  from  the  centre  through  the 
true  place  of  the  constellation.  In  other  cases  a constel- 
lation appears  to  be  removed  ami  a hieroglyphic  figure 
substituted  for  it.  Thus  aline  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
planisphere,  through  Taurus,  leads,  near  the  margin,  to  a 
group  of  seven  stars,  which  probably  designate  the  Plei- 
ades; and  near  it  is  another  group,  which  may  represent 
the  Hyadcs.  Again,  between  Aries  and  Pisces,  and  a 
little  above  them,  is  an  animal  in  a sitting  posture,  which 
is  found  to  ooineide  with  the  computed  places  of  the  stars 
in  Cassiopeia ; and  near  the  margin  of  the  planisphere,  in 
a line  drawn  through  the  ccuttc  and  this  animal,  theie  is 
a human  figure  seated  in  a chair,  as  (’as.- iopeia  is  always 
represented.  In  a few  cases  some  emblem  of  a constella- 
tion Is  found  at  the  margin  opposite  the  figure  denoting 
the  constellation  : thus  the  head  of  a ram  surmounted  by  a 
winged  globe  is  in  the  direction  of  a line  drawn  fiom 
the  centre  through  the  front  of  Aries  in  the  zodiacal 
ring.  A great  figure,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
hippopotamus,  is ‘situated  near  the  centre  of  the  plani- 
sphere in  a place  coi responding  to  a part  of  the  heaven* 
very  near  Ursa  Major,  but  where  there  are  no  remaikable 
stars ; and  M.  Biot  conjectures  that  the  animal  may  be  an 
emblem  of  that  constellation : he  conceives  that  it  may 
indicate  Typhon,  who,  according  to  Plutarch  {De  hide  1,  fa 
represented  by  a hippopotamus,  and  to  whom  Ursa  Major 
is  assigned.  That  the  antient  Egyptians  had  a constel- 
lation which  was  designated  by  tills  name  is  stated  l y 
Plutarch  and  by  Diodorus  Siculua  ri.27';  ihe  latter  Im* 
given  translations  of  two  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics, 
which  appear  to  have  existed  in  his  time  ; and  in  one  of 
these  Osuis  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  been  1o  the  unin- 
habited pails  of  India,  to  the  regions  of  the  Ikar , and 
to  the  sources  of  the  Istcr  (Danube). 

In  the  direction  of  a line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  Ihe 
planisphere,  towards  the  north,  and  passing  through  the 
figure  of  Cancer,  is  the  representation  of  a cow  having  a 
great  star  between  its  horns;  and  near  it,  in  the  direction  of 
a line  coinciding  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  temple, 
is  a tall  lotus-stem  surmounted  by  a hawk,  the  symbol  of 
deity.  On  this  stem  the  place  of  Sirius,  computed  for  the 
epoch  of  the  planisphere,  is  found  to  fall ; and  the  cow 
probably  represents  Isis,  to  whom  ihe  star  Sirius  was  con- 
secrated. Tiie  solsticial  colure  being  due  north  and  south,  it 
is  probable  that  the  planisphere  was  intended  to  show  I ho 
aspect  ol  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
when  the  colures  pass  through  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
j the  horizon ; and  the  line  passing  through  Cancer  and  the 
cow  being  in  the  plane  of  the  solstitial  colure  is  an  indi- 
! cation  that  at  midsummer,  at  the  epoch  of  the  planisphere, 
i Sirius  rose  with  the  stare  of  Cancer.  The  line  representing 
j the  direction  of  the  equinoctial  colure  passes,  on  the 
j eastern  side,  between  two  symbolical  figures  of  men,  a 
I little  way  from  which  is  a small  figure  (supposed  to  be 
j Hai  pocmtes)  issuing  from  a lotus-flower,  and  having  above 
his  head  a star  with  a hieroglyphical  inscription.  According 
to  Plutarch  (De  hide)  the  Egyptians  represented  the  rising 
sun  by  a child  issuing  from  a lotus ; and  hence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  symbols  indicate  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  east 
point  of  the  horizon  on  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  heads  of  all  the  figures,  with  scarcely  an  e xception, 
! tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  planisphere,  and  the  figures 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  zodiac  are  arranged  so  that,  to 
a spectator  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room  with  his 
face  to  the  south,  and  looking  upwards,  they  must  have 
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appeared  a*  if  moving  from  east  lowest;  that  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens. 
The  longer  axis  of  the  temple  is  inclined  to  the  meridian 
in  an  angle  of  about  17  degrees,  and  the  walls  are  directed 
so  that  the  points  at  which  the  remarkable  stars  Sirius  and 
Airfares  must  have  seemed  to  rise  coincided  with  the 
directions  of  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  building.  A 
temple  near  Esne  (Latopolis  , in  the  porlico  of  which  is  a 
representation  of  the  zodiacal  sign*,  is  disposed  so  that  the 
longitudinal  walls  lend  to  the  jmintant  which  Antares  and 
Sirius  set ; and  though  no  great  stress  ought  to  he  laid 
upon  this  circumstance,  there  is  some  probability  that  the 
dispositions  may  have  been  intentional,  since  no  reason 
can  be  nssignea  why,  otherwise,  the  temples  should  not, 
like  the  pyramids,  have  had  their  walls  directed  to  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  horizon.  The  golden  circle  of  Osy- 
mnndyaa,  which  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  49'i  as 
being  placed  in  the  tomb  of  that  antient  king  at  Thebes, 
was  305  cubits  in  circumference,  and  to  each  cubit  was 
assigned  one  of  the  365  days  of  the  year,  with  the  risings 
and  settings  of  the  stars  for  eacli  day  marked  on  the  several 
divisions. 

The  ceiling  of  the  portico  belonging  to  the  temple  at 
Denderah  is  nearly  covered  with  sculptured  figures,  many 
of  which  resemble  those  in  Ihe  circular  planisphere,  ami 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  distinctly  represented 
in  two  bands  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  building : six  of 
the  figures  appear  to  be  enteringthe  temple  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  portico,  and  of  these  Cancer  is  the  last ; the 
other  six,  of  which  the  first  is  l*o,  appear  to  be  quitting  it 
on  the  western  side,  so  that  (the  front  of  the  portico  being 
towards  the  north  the  direction  of  their  motion  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  apparent  diurnal  rotation.  Within 
the  two  lines  of  figures  are  those  which  belong  to  the  ! 
northern  constellations,  and  beyond  them,  near  the  eastern  ' 
and  western  extremities  of  the  portico,  are  figures  relating 
to  the  southern  constellations.  Among  the  former  is  a 
human  figure  surrounded  by  seven  slars.  disposed  similarly 
to  those  of  Ursa  Major  in  the  heavens,  and  near  them  is  a 
lotus-stem  surmounted  by  a hawk,  like  that  which  in  the 
circular  planisphere  is  in  the  plaee  of  Sirius:  this  emblem 
in  the  planisphere  of  the  portico  is  therefore  supposed  to 
be  an  indication  of  Sirius ; and  the  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  preceded  by  a cow  (Isis)  and  a great 
hieroglyphical  inscription. 

In  the  planisphere  of  the  portico,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  temple,  the  figure  supposed  to  he  that  of  Cancer  is 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  position  which  it  should  occupy 
among  the  zodiacal  constellations;  and  this  circumstance 
has  given  rise  to  a doubt  concerning  the  justness  of  that 
supposition.  Some  persons  have  imagined  that  the  figure 
might  have  been  intended  for  the  mythological  scarabcus; 
but  as  in  this  temple,  as  well  as  in  those  at  Esne,  it  has 
eight  feet,  while  the  searabeus  has  but  six,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  it  represents  the  zodiacal  sign  ; and  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  hypothesis  of  Biot,  the  displacement  was  in 
order  to  make  room  for  some  emblem.  In  fact,  the  place 
of  Cancer  is,  in  the  portico,  occupied  by  a head  of  Isis, 
which  is  plunged  in  the  solar  rays;  and.  since  Sirius  was 
consecrated  to  Isis,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
emblem  was  intended  to  express  that,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
planispheres,  the  star  Sirius  rose  heliacal Iv.  fly  calculation 
it  is  ascertained  that  about  7lX)  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
latitude  of  Denderah,  Sirius  rose  with  the  stars  of  Cancer 
when  the  sun  was  in  that  constellation,  that  is,  at  the 
summer  solstice. 

The  two  temples  at  Esne  have,  in  the  ceilings  of  their 
porticoes,  representations  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  constella- 
tions in  two  lines  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  buildings.  In 
the  smaller  temple  six  of  the  figures  appear  to  be  entering  : 
on  the  southern  side,  and  six  to  be  issuing  on  the  northern  | 
side:  the  front  of  the  portico  being  towards  the  cast,  the 
direction  of  their  movement  corresponds,  consequently,  to  J 
that  of  the  diurnal  rotation,  as  in  the  temple  at  Denderah  ; 
but  there  is  this  difference  in  the  division  of  the  figures, 
that,  at  Esne,  Leo  i*  the  last  to  enter,  and  Virgo  the  first 
to  quit  the  temple.  M.  Biot  endeavours  to  account  for  this 
difference  by  the  different  inclinations  which  the  axes  of 
the  two  temples  have  to  the  meridian;  the  axis  of  the 
temple  at  Denderah  deviating  17  degrees,  and  that  of  the  ’ 
•small  temple  at  Esne  71  degrees,  both  of  them  hein^  from 
the  north  towards  the  east.  He  observes  that,  in  the  former 
temple,  a meridian  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  j 


i circular  planisphere  cuts  the  zodiacal  band  in  Cancer 
towards  the  north,  and  in  Capricorn  towards  the  south; 
thus  dividing  the  twelve  figures  so  that  the  six  which 
arc  on  the  western  side  constitute  all  those  which  at  a 
certain  hour  are  descending  towards  the  west,  and  those 
which  are  on  the  eastern  side  are  ascending  towards  the 
i meridian.  At  the  head  of  this  descending  series  is  Leo, 
i which  is  the  first  to  pass  Ihe  inferior  meridian  and  enter 
tlie  eastern  series;  and  at  the  head  of  the  ascending  series 
is  Aquarius,  which  is  passing  the  upper  meridian  : this  dis- 
tribution corresponds  to  that  which  is  represented  in  the 
zodiac  of  the  portico.  A like  correspondence  would  be 
found  to  exist  in  both  the  temples  at  Esne  if  a circular 
planisphere  were  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  ceiling  of 
each,  with  the  lotus-stem  in  the  longitudinal  axis,  towards 
| the  north,  and  the  planisphere  were  cut  by  a meridian-line 
, so  as  to  divide  the  figures  into  such  as  ascend  and  such  as 
: descend. 

That  there  were  among  the  antient  Egyptians  a variety 
I of  sculptured  representations  of  the  heavens  is  evident, 
since  the  planisphere  described  by  Scaliger,  in  his  ‘Notes 
on  Manilius,’  contained,  among  many  animals  having  no 
! correspondence  in  form  or  situation  with  those  which  nave 
j been  mentioned,  the  figure  of  a man  holding  a scythe,  and 
; of  another  who  is  killing  a bear;  and  in  the  ‘Memories 
: de  l’Acadftinie  dea  Science*,’  1706,  there  is  described,  by 
M.  Binnchini,  a fragment  of  an  Egyptian  planisphere  con- 
sisting of  a circular  space  surrounded  by  five  concentric 
bands  : in  the  centre  are  two  beam  separated  by  a serpent, 
as  in  the  present  spheres ; and  in  the  nearest  band  are 
twelve  figures  representing  constellations,  most  of  which 
differ  from  the  zodiacal  signs  above  described;  the  place 
of  Gemini,  for  example,  being  occupied  by  a serpent,  In 
the  two  next  bands  are  the  signs  of  the  Greek  zodiac,  and 
on  the  exterior  of  these  is  a band  divided  into  30  parts,  in 
each  of  which  is  a deity : these  are  the  spaces  of  10  degrees, 
into  which,  in  the  East,  the  zodiac  was  sometimes  divided. 

There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  and  Chal- 
deans distinguished  the  groups  of  stars  in  the  visible  hea- 
vens by  the  figures  or  symbols  of  the  deities  which  they 
worshipped,  and  of  t lie  men  who,  among  them,  had  sig- 
nalized themselves  by  great  actions ; but  it  has  been  also 
assumed,  that  the  names  of  the  zodincal  constellations  were 
given  from  circumstances  relating  to  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun.  to  the  labouis  of  husbandry,  or  to  the  produc- 
tions of  nature  in  different  seasons.  Macrobius  mentions 
i ( SaturnaLy  lib.  i.)  that  the  constellation  in  which  the  sun 
j is,  at  the  season  when  he  ascends  from  the  winter  solstice 
1 towards  the  equator,  received  the  name  of  Capricomus, 

, because  the  goat  is  an  animal  accustomed  to  ascend  to  the 
highest  point*  of  ground ; and  that  the  constellation  in 
; which  the  sun  is  when  he  returns  from  the  summer  solstice 
, towards  the  south  was  designated  Cancer  from  the  crab 
* being  an  animal  which  is  said  to  have  a backward  move- 
; ment.  Bishop  Warburton  in  this  country,  and  M.  Pluche 
i in  France,  carrying  out  the  same  idea,  have  imagined  that 
, the  constellations  Aries,  Taurus  and  Gemini  received 
| their  names  from  the  young  of  animals  being  brought  to 
; the  fields  in  the  spring ; that  Leo  indicate*  the  violent 
) heats  of  summer,  and  Virgo,  presumed  to  be  a gleaner, 
I denotes  the  time  of  harvest,  and  so  on.  M.  Dupuis,  aa- 
I suming  that  the  zodincal  constellations  were  first  imaginea 
in  Egypt,  and  that  they  indicated  circumstances  connected 
with  the  labours  of  husbandry  in  the  different  months  of 
the  year,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  at  what  epoch,  in  the 
climate  of  Egypt,  the  symbols  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  circumstances  which  they  were  supposed  to  represent  ; 
and  the  result  of  his  inquiry'  was,  that  tne  agreement  could 
have  subsisted  only  when  the  vernal  equinox  was  in  the 
constellation  Libra.  At  present  it  is  in  the  constellation 
Pisces;  and  computing  the  time  during  which,  by  the 
effect  of  precession,  the  equinoctial  points  would  move 
over  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  ecliptic,  he  as- 
signed 15,000  years  before  the  Christian  a*ra  for  t lie  time 
of  the  invention  of  the  zodiac.  This  extravagant  epoch  he 
afterwards  reduced  to  about  4000  years  before  Christ. 
( Origin*  tics  Cultvs,  1790.) 

M.  Fourier,  in  hi*  1 Recherche*  sur  les  Sciences  et  le 
Gouvemement  de  1’ Egypt  e,'  assumes  that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  head  of  Isis  partly  plunged  in  the  solar  rays 
near  the  figure  of  Cancer,  among  the  sculptures  in  the 
portico  of  the  temple  at  Denderah,  is  an  emblem  of  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  when  the  sun  was  in  the  sign,  or  in 
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the  constellation  Cancer;  and  observing  that  Cancer  is  the 
last  oi‘  the  figures  which  appear  to  enter  the  portico  of  that 
temple,  while  in  the  zodiacs  at  Esne  the  lion  is  the  last 
which  enters,  he  conceives  that  the  latter  circumstance  is 
an  indication  of  the  sun  being  in  Leo  when  Sirius  rose 
!udi:ically.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  epochs  of  the  zodiacs 
at  Denderah  and  Esne  are  such  as  the  positions  of  the  sun 
denote,  he  determines,  by  a computation  founded  on  the 
progressive  displacement  of  the  point  of  the  heliacal  rising, 
that  the  interval  between  them  is  19U0  yearn,  the  sculptures 
at  Esne  referring  to  the  more  ancient  period.  This  result 
must  however  be  considered  as  overthrown  by  the  calcu- 
lations of  MM.  Ideler  and  Biot,  who  have  determined 
the  longitudes  of  the  sun  at  the  terminations  of  three 
sothiac  or  canicular  periods  of  14G0  years,  within  which  the 
heliacal  risings  of  Sirius  return  to  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice  ; and  have  found  that  between  the  year  2782  b.c., 
and  139  a.c.  the  sun  was  in  the  constellation  Leo  and  in 
the  sign  Cancer  at  alt  the  three  epochs,  M.  Biot  con- 
cludes therefore  that  the  zodiacs  at  Denderah  and  Esne  do 
not  indicate  that  the  sun  had  passed  from  one  constellation 
to  the  next  in  the  interval  between  the  epochs  to  which 
the)'  are  supposed  to  refer. 

In  the  temple  at  Denderah,  according  to  Dr.  Young,  Leo 
may  be  intended  to  represent  the  leading  sign  of  the  zo- 
diac, or  the  sign  preceding  that  in  which  the  sun  was  on 
the  first  day  of  the  annus  mgus  (year  of  365  days) ; and 
on  this  supposition  it  would  follow,  from  the  known  rate  at 
which  the  place  occupied  by  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  at  the 
commencement  of  such  year  retrogrades,  and  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  year  of  365  days  began  on  the  day  of  the 
vernal  equinox  in  the  year  130  u.c.,  that  the  epoch  of  the 
planisphere  is  between  11  u.c.  and  108  b.c.,  or  in  an  age 
earlier  by  1500  years.  If  Virgo  were  the  leading  sign,  as 
it  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  small  temple  at  Esne,  the 
epoch  of  the  zodiac  would  be  the  year  900  u.c.,  or  1500 
years  earlier. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  MM.  Champotlion  and 
Lctronne  from  the  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  temples  of 
Denderah  and  Esne,  that  those  edifices  were  constructed, 
or  finished,  during  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors 
(Pririg  du  Systems  H iero glyph ique,  Hecherchcs,  <\V.) : 
yet,  as  it  is  known  that  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  even  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans, 
the  Egyptians  continued  to  build  temples,  which  they 
consecrated  to  their  deities,  with  decorations  similar  to 
those  which  were  executed  in  more  antient  times,  it  may 
he  presumed  that  the  present  sculptured  zodiacs  are  copies 
of  others  which  were  the  works  of  the  earliest  artists;  so 
that  though  they  determine  nothing  respecting  the  tune 
of  the  construction  of  the  temples,  they  may  still  serve  as 
indications  of  the  manner  in  which  the  heavens  were  re- 
presented in  the  East  in  the  infancy  of  astronomical 
science.  The  circular  planisphere  which  once  adorned 
the  interior  of  the  temple  at  Denderah  was  brought  to 
France  in  1821. 

The  country  from  whence  the  Greeks  derived  the  figures 
of  the  constellations  is  not  with  certainty  known:  that 
nil  the  extia-zodiacal  signs  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
heavens  did  not,  from  the  first,  receive  their  designations 
from  subjects  connected  with  the  Greek  mythology  is 
evident,  since  in  the  notices  given  by  the  earliest  writers 
on  astronomy  two  of  them,  which  subsequently  received 
the  appellations  of  Hercules  and  Cygnus,  have  the  general 
names  lv  yivamv,  a kneeling  figure,  and  upei c,  « bird ; 
and  that  some  of  the  figures  were  borrowed  from  the 
Chaldeans  is  probable,  since  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it 
was  supposed  that  the  Greeks  acquired  from  the  Baby- 
lonians the  knowledge  of  the  value  (woXoc),  the  gnomon 
or  style,  and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  parts. 

• Herod.,  ii.  c.  109.)  It  may  be  imagined  that,  from  the 
intercourse  between  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  in  very  early 
times,  a great  resemblance  should  be  found  among  the 
figures  employed  by  the  two  people  to  represent  the  groups 
of  stars;  butt  hat  they  differed  in  some  respects  from  one 
another  may  be  inferred  from  the  testimony  of  Achilles 
Tatius,  who  states  that  the  Egyptians  had  not  the  constel- 
lations Draco,  Ccpheus,  and ' Cassiopeia ; and  it  follows 
that  these  must  have  been  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  or  at 
least  that  the  latter  people  substituted  them  for  corresponding 
figures  in  the  Egyptian  sphere.  It  may  be  remarked  how- 
ever, that  in  the*  oldest  descriptions  of  the  Greek  zodiac 
ecopvioc  and  x^Xcu',  the  scorpion  and  the  elates,  make  one 


j constellation  ; whereas  in  the  Egyptian  zodiacs  the  corre- 
j spending  part  of  the  heavens  is  divided  between  the  scor- 
pion and  the  balance,  the  latter  occupying  the  place  of  the 
claws.  Now'  in  a work  on  the  ‘constellations.’  ascribed 
to  Eratosthenes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  it  is  stated  that  Ihe  great  length  of  the  constellation 
caused  astronomers  to  divide  it  into  two  parts ; and  in  a 
poem  attributed  to  a certain  Manetho,  supposed  to  be  the 
priest  of  that  name,  and  dedicated  to  one  of  Ihe  Ptolemies, 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  ‘the  claws  of  scorpio’  were 
by  the  priests  changed  into  ‘the  balance.’  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  Ihe  Egyptians,  on  or  before  the  time  of 
Manetho,  adopted  in  their  zodiac  a name  which  had  been 
given  by  the  Greeks:  yet  ns  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  sign  it  may  be  observed  that, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Chaldnans  designated  by  a word 
signifying  a balance  the  constellation  called  by  the  Greeks 
X»/X«i : it  may  be  however,  that  he  alluded  then  to  the 
Chaldrean*  of  his  own  time. 

The  designations  which  are  given  to  the  constellations 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  apparently  indicate  persons 
or  objects  connected  with  the  Argonautic  expedition  ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  about  the  c|M>ch  of 
that  expedition,  the  Greeks,  having  acquired  a knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Chaidseans  or  Egyptians 
represented  the  visible  heavens,  transformed  such* of  Ihe 
figures  ns  they  did  not  reject  into  others  having  relation 
to  the  actions  of  their  own  heroes.  On  this  hypothesis  it 
has  been  assumed  that  Aries  represents  (lie  ram  whose 
golden  fleece  was  the  object  of  the  expedition ; Taurus, 
ihe  hull  or  bulls  which  were  tamed  by  Jason ; Gemini, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  so  on.  The  shin,  among  the 
southern  constellations,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Argo  ; and 
L:rea  Major,  the  nymph  Callisto.  The  history  of  Perseus 
is  imagined  to  be  represented  by  Perseus,  Andromeda, 
C'epheus,  Cassiopeia,  and  Cetus;  and  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  by  Draco,  Loo,  and  the  constellation  bearing  the 
name  of  that  hero.  Newton,  in  his  4 Chronology,’  appears 
however  to  assume  too  much  when  he  considers  that 
Chiron,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  given  the  names  to 
the  constellations,  disposed  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and 
Capricomus  so  that  the  equinoctial  and  solsticial  colures 
passed  through  their  middle  puintB  : the  precise  determi- 
nation of  these  points  was  beyond  the  science  of  the 
Greeks  long  subsequently  to  the  age  of  Chiron. 

Hesiod  mentions  ( Opera  et  Dies)  the  Pleiades.  Arcturus, 
and  Orion,  stating  that  land  should  be  ploughed  at  the 
heliacal  setting,  and  corn  reaped  at  the  heliacal  rising  of 
the  Pleiades  (about  the  middle  of  April);  he  directs  nlso 
that  com  should  be  threshed  at  the  rising  of  Orion,  and 
vines  pruned  when  Arcturus  vises  in  the  evening.  Homer 
also  mentions  the  Pleiades,  Hyudes,  the  Bear  or  Wagon, 

dfpxroy  i}»»  rai  d pa lav  iirixXijatv  KuXiovmv, 

and  Orion  in  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles 
(//.,  xviii.,  487);  it  is  evident  therefore  that  already  in 
the  time  of  Homer  those  constellations  were  introduced 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Greeks.  Plutarch  asserts  that  Anaxi 
mauder  (probably  about  GOt)  u.c.),  constructed  a dial  ; 
and  that  representations  of  the  clusters  of  stars,  together 
with  figures  of  the  constellations,  were  frequently  ex- 
ecuted in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  is  evident 
from  a passage  in  the  commentary  of  that  astronomer  on 
the  poem  of  Aratus:  planispheres,  he  observes,  arc  con- 
structed for  men’s  use,  and  therefore  the  figures  on  them 
are  traced  just  as  they  appear  in  the  heavens  to  the  view 
of  the  spectator. 

In  the  work  of  Autolycus,  entitled  * On  Risings  and 
Settings’  of  the  Stars  (flipi  ’BximXiSe  ral  and  in 

the  4 Piisenoinena  ’ (Qatsai/ttra)  of  Euclid,  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  are  mentioned,  and  the  parts  into  which  that  band 
of  the  heavens  was  divided  arc  called  dodecateniories.  or 
twelfths;  but  it  is  in  the  astronomical  poem  of  Aratus 
that  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  celestial  sphere 
of  the  Greeks  is  to  be  obtained.  This  writer  lived  about 
270  years  before  the  Christian  a?ra,  and  his  poem  is  a 
paraphrase  of  two  works  which  were  composed  by  Eudoxus 
of  Cnidus,  who  lived  ItKJ  years  previously,  that  is,  in  the 
age  of  Autolycus  and  Euclid. 

In  describing  the  constellations,  Aratus  begins  with 
those  immediately  about  the  north  pole  of  the  equator, 
and  proceeds  from  thence  to  the  zodiac,  nearly  in  the 
directions  of  the  declination  or  hour-circles  of  the  sphere. 
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He  mentions  Urea  Major  and  Ursa  Minor,  observing  that  | 
they  are  placed  so  that  the  tail  ol'  one  correspond;,  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  other,  and  he  adds  that  the  constellation  j 
Draco  winds  between  them.  Near  the  head  of  Draco  he 
places  the  figure  of  a man,  who  is  said  to  be  on  his  knees  I 
(Hercules,  whose  attitude  has  since  been  changed),  and 
behind  him  the  northern  crown.  Near  the  kneeling 
figure  is  Ophiuchus,  the  serpent-carrier,  and  under  the 
latter  are  the  great  claws  (of  Scorpio).  Behind  Ursa 
Major  is  Arctophylax  (Bootes),  with  the  star  Arc-tuna 
below  his  girdle  ; and  under  his  feet  is  the  constellation 
Virgo.  Near  the  head  of  Ursa  Major  are  Gemini  (Ai£i>px) ; 
under  his  body  is  Cancer,  and  under  his  feet  Leo.  Auriga 
and  the  star  Cnpclla  are  said  to  be  on  the  left  of  Gemini, 
opposite  Ursa  Major ; and  at  the  foot  of  Auriga  are  the 
horns  of  Taurus,  whose  head  is  indicated  by  a cluster  of 
stare  (the  Hyades).  Cepheus  is  belli nd  Urea  Minor,  and 
near  him  is  Cassiopeia,  the  stars  of  which  are  said  to  be 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a key : Cassiopeia  has  her  hands 
raised  above  her  head  a3  if  bewailing  the  fate  of  her 
daughter  Andromeda,  who  is  placed  below  her.  The  arms 
of  the  latter  are  extended  and  chained  (to  a rock):  ami 
under  her  head  is  Pegasus.  Aries  is  below  the  girdle  of 
Andromeda,  and,  as  well  as  the  claws  of  Scorpio  and  the 
girdle  of  Orion,  it  is  in  the  equator ; the  triangle  .ItXrvTov), 
is  above  Aries.  The  constellation  Pisces  is  below  the 
triangle  ; and  Perseus  stands  with  his  hand  near  the  chair 
of  Cassiopeia.  Below  his  left  knee  are  the  Pleiades,  and 
the  names  of  the  seven  daughteis  of  Atlas  are  given  to  the 
stars  of  the  cluster.  Aiatus  observes  that  there  are  hut 
six  stars  in  the  cluster;  but  Hipparchus,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  poem,  slates  that  against  a dark  sky  seven  may  be 
seen.  The  bow  of  Sagittarius  tends  towards  the  tail  of 
Scorpio.  The  Lyre,  and  the  eagle  which  carries  it.  is 
between  Perseus  and  the  head  of  the  bird  (Sjmc).  (This 
is  the  constellation  Cygnus,  which  also  by  Manetho  and 
Ptolemy  is  called  the  Bird.  The  name  Cygnus  is  first 
applied  to  it  in  a work  on  the  constellations  which  is 
ascribed  to  Eratosthenes.)  Cygnus  extends  towards  the 
other  eagle  (Aquilai,  and  near  the  head  of  Pegasus  is  the 
right  hand  of  Aquarius,  which,  it  is  remarked,  rises  before 
Capricoraus.  Over  the  latter  is  the  Dolphin.  All  the 
above  constellations  are  stated  to  be  between  the  zodiac 
and  the  north  pole ; and  the  zodiacal  constellations  are 
afterwards  mentioned  in  order,  beginning  with  Cancer  and 
ending  with  Gemini.  Libra  (elsewhere  called  is 

not  mentioned,  while  Scorpio  and  the  Claws  are  described 
as  if  they  formed  two  constellations. 

In  the  description  of  the  constellations  between  the 
zodiac  and  the  south  pole,  it  is  stated  that  Orion  is  placed 
obliquely  to  Taurus,  and  that  C'ania  Major  is  at  his  feet. 
Under  him  is  said  to  he  Lepus,  and  at  the  tail  of  the 
dog  is  the  head  of  the  ship  Argo.  Under  Aries  and 
Pisces,  and  above  the  river  (Eridanua),  Cetus  advances 
towards  Andromeda,  and  below  Capricoraus  is  the  South- 
ern Fish.  Under  Sagittarius  is  a circle  of  stare  (the 
Southern  Crown),  and  below  the  sting  of  Scorpio  is  the 
Altar.  Under  the  Scorpion  is  Centamus,  white  farther 
on  is  Hydra,  having  its  head  under  Cancer,  and  its  tail 
above  Centaurus;  about  the  middle  of  its  body  is  Craterus. 
and  near  the  tail  is  Conus.  The  blight  star  Procyon  is 
under  Gemini. 

Such,  nearly,  is  the  description  given  l>y  Aratus  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  and  the  constellations  arc,  in  general,  the 
same  as  those  which  are  represented  on  the  modern  globes : 
some  inconsistencies  which  exist  in  it  were  pointed  out  by 
Hipparchus,  who  lived  about  100  years  before  Christ,  anil 
wrote  a commentary-  on  the  poem.  It  is  plain  that  the 
descriptions  have  been  compiled  from  observations  made 
by  persons  at  different  places,  and  probably  in  different 
ages;  for  in  one  part  of  the  work  it  is  stated  that  the 
extremity  of  Draco,  and  in  another  the  girdle  of  Cepheus, 
touche#  the  horizon,  while  in  a third  place  Bootes  is  said 
to  go  below  that  circle,  except  his  hand  : and  these  cir- 
cumstances are  quite  incompatible  with  observations  made 
in  the  same  latitude.  It  should  be  remarked  that,  in  the 
Greek  sphere,  the  stars  are  not  always  placed  in  the  same 
parts  of  the  figures  as  they  occupy ‘at  present  : thus  the 
principal  star  of  Aries  is  placed  by  Hipparchus  in  the  front 
foot  of  the  animal,  while  on  the  modern  globes  it  replaced 
in  the  head. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  from  the  poem  of 
Aratus  the  position  of  the  equinoctial  or  solstici&l  points, 


in  order  to  find  the  epoch  of  the  observations  on  which  the 
description  is  founded,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no- 
thing satisfactory- can  be  discovered  concerning  the  subject. 

It  is  staled  in  the  poem  that  the  southern  tropic  cuts  the 
middle  of  Canricornus,  and  hence  the  equinoctial  colure 
should  pass  through  the  middle  of  Aries  : now,  in  the  pre- 
sumed age  of  Eudoxus,  the  first  remarkable  star  y in 
Aries  was  nearly  at  the  point  in  which  the  trace  of  the 
ecliptic  in  the  heavens  cuts  that  of  the  equator;  and  if  we 
suppose  the  extent  of  the  constellation  to  be  30  degrees, 
the  middle  point,  reckoning  from  that  star,  would  be 
nearly  at  the  filteenth  degree  of  longitude.  The  longi- 
tude of  that  star  is  now  about  30°,  and  hence  the  equinoc- 
tial colure  would  have  retrograded  as  much  ns  43  degrees, 
which  at  the  known  rate  of  the  precession  would  take  place 
in  about  3*200  years;  consequently  the  epoch  would  be 
about  the  year  1400  b.c.  Or,  if  with  Ptolemy  it  is  supposed 
that  the  extent  of  the  constellation  between  the  firet  star  y 
of  Aries  and  the  firet  star  of  Taurus  (now  ArietisO  is  only 
18  degrees,  the  middle  point  would  be  in  the  ninth  degree 
of  longitude,  and  the  retrogradation  would  be  30  degrees, 
which  would  place  the  epoch  about  the  year  970  n.c. 
Nothing  however  can  be  more  unceitain  than  conclusions 
drawn  from  such  data. 

The  taste  for  ornamenting  buildings  with  sculptures  re- 
presenting astronomical  subjects  appears  to  have  existed 
m antient  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East ; for 
in  1708  a fragment  of  a planisphere  was  discovered  in  that 
city.  It  has  in  its  centre  a serpent,  probably  an  emblem 
of  time,  and  near  it  two  animals,  apparently  bear* ; about 
the  serpent  arc  the  remains  of  three  concentric  rings  di- 
vided into  compartments  containing  figures,  among  which 
are  some  of  the  zodiacal  constellations. 

That,  the  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  sphere  is  evident 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  constellations  in  the'Astio- 
nomicon ’ of  Manilius:  those  of  the  zodiac,  in  particular, 
are  given  in  the  verses  ‘ Auralo  princeps  aries  in  vellere 
fulgens,’  &c : and  the  poem  contains  a detailed  account 
of  their  astrological  dispositions  and  qualities.  The  twelve 
signs  are  divided  into  masculine  and  feminine  alternately, 
anil  arc  appropriated  to  different  deities ; there  is  also  a 
division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  part#,  which  are  desig- 
nated Athla,  or  labours,  and  relate  to  the  occupations  or 
professions  of  men  (lib.  iii.,  v.  93).  Four  constellations, 
comprehending  a space  equal  to  one-third  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  zodiac,  are  said  to  constitute  a trigon;  three 
a tetragon,  and  so  on;  and  there  are  four  trigons  arising 
from  the  different  constellations,  which  inny  coincide  wilh 
the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  supposed  to  he  in- 
scribed in  the  zodiac  : the  like  is  to  be  understood  with 
respect  to  the  tetragon,  hexagon,  &c.  Each  sign  of  the 
zodiac  is  supposed,  in  the  poem,  to  give  a certain  number 
of  years  to  the  life  of  a man  ; and  his  profession  or  fortune 
is  imagined  to  depend  on  the  particular  sign  which  is  ris- 
ing at  his  biith,  according  to  the  qualities  or  uses  of  the 
animal  by  which  the  sign  is  distinguished  (lib.  iv.,  v.  122). 
It  is  also  asserted  that  the  characters  of  men  depend  on 
the  qualities  of  the  oxlia-zodincal  constellations:  thus 
persons  born  when  the  ship  Argo  rises  are  said  to  become 
seamen  or  to  have  an  interest  in  naval  affairs  (lib.  v.,  v. 
39). 

Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Manilius,  has  given,  from  n 
manuscript  of  Aben-Ezra.  a description  of  three  plani- 
spheres, of  which  one  is  supposed  to  have  related  to  the 
astronomy  of  the  antient  Persians,  and  another  to  that  of 
the  Hindus:  the  third  is  supposed  to  be  either  Egyptian 
or  Greek.  The  significations  of  the  figures  in  the  Persian 
sphere  are  very-  uncertain,  but  among  those  which  have 
been  recognised  arc  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor,  and  a 
winged  horse,  besides  Virgo.  Leo,  and  Taurus.  The  figures 
of  men  and  women  are  without  designations,  but  among 
the  former  is  one  on  a throne,  which  is  thought  to  repre- 
sent Cepheus.  and  one  in  a kneeling  posture,  which  may  be 
Hercules : of  the  latter,  there  is  one  which  is  presumed  to 
represent  Cassiopeia  or  Andromeda.  A figure  of  a ship  is 
also  distinguished.  It  is  asserted  in  the  * Zend-Avesta  ’ (a 
work  of  uncertain  antiquity,  and  ascribed,  erroneously-,  to 
Zoroaster)  that  the  antient  Persians  divided  the  zodiac 
into  twenty-eight  constellations,  or  houses  of  the  moon, 
and  also  into  twelve  signs:  to  these  last  are  assigned 
names  which  correspond  to  those  at  present  given  to  the 
constellations  in  that  region  of  the  heavens ; and  the 
cluster  called  the  Hyades  (in  Taurus)  is  described  as  a bull 
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wills  gilt  horn*.  The  division  of  the  zodiac  into  twenty- 
eight  lunar  mansions  prevailed  also  among  the  Arabian 
astronomers  in  or  before  the  ninth  century.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Alfragan,  who  states  ( Elementa  A* Iron.,  a.d. 
830)  that  the  first  was  called  Xartau,  and  that  it  com- 
menced near  the  three  principal  stars  in  Aries. 

The  Hindu  zodiac,  which  is  described  in  the ‘Philoso- 
phical Transactions’ for  1772,  consists  of  twelve  figures 
disposed  on  the  four  sides  of  a square.  In  this  the  place 
of  Gemini  is  occupied  by  a figure  of  a man  apparently 
with  a shield  on  each  aim;  Virgo  is  represented  by  a 
female  figure  naked  and  seated ; Libra  is  represented  by  a 
pair  of  scales  similar  to  those  in  common  use  at  present; 
and  in  place  of  Capricomus  are  figures  of  a ram  and  a 
fish,  which  are  close  together,  but  do  not,  as  in  the  mo- 
dem sphere,  constitute  one  body.  A globular  vessel  re- ' 
presents  Aquarius;  and  for  Pisces,  one  fish  only  is  de- 
lineated. The  figure  in  the  place  of  Scorpio  cannot  be 
made  out.  This  remarkable  monument  was  discovered  in  , 
the  ceiling  of  a choultry  or  pagoda  at  Verdapcttah,  in 
Madura ; and  the  separation  of  the  figures  in  Capricomus 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  it  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  that  such  a disposition  preceded  in 
order  of  time  that  of  a union  of  the  two  bodies  in  one. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  ‘Asiatic  Researches’  there 
is  given,  by  Sir  William  Jones,  a paper  containing  a de- 
scription, from  the  Sanscrit  of  Sripeti,  of  an  antient  zodiac, 
which  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  each  of  30  degrees,  cor- 
responding to  the  modern  signs.  The  mm,  the  bull,  the 
crah,  the  lion,  and  the  scorpion  arc  said  to  have  the  figures 
of  those  animals,  and  in  the  plate  which  accompanies  the 
memoir  the  entire  figure  of  the  bull  is  given:  the  twins 
consist  of  a male  and  a female  figure,  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion, the  woman  is  said  to  play  on  a musical  instrument, 
while  the  man  holds  a club,  but  the  figures  are  not  so  re- 
presented in  the  plate.  Virgo  is  represented  by  a woman 
in  a boat;  in  one  hand  she  holds  a lamp,  ami  in  the  other 
a blade  of  corn.  Libra  is  represented  by  scales,  which  are 
held  by  a man  who  appears  to  be  placing  a weight  in  one 
of  them.  Sagittarius  is  the  figure  of  an  archer,  w hose  legs 
arc  like  those  of  a horse.  Capricomus  is  the  figure  of  a 
gazelle.  Aquarius  is  represented  by  a man  pouring  water 
from  a vessel  which  he  carries  on  his  shoulders ; and 
lastly.  Pisces  consists  of  two  fishes,  the  head  of  one  being 
turned  towards  the  tail  of  the  other.  The  zodiac  is  also 
divided  into  twenty-seven  parts,  constituting  the  mansions 
of  the  moon : these  are  not  represented  in  the  plate,  but 
their  names,  as  well  as  those  of  the  twelve  signs  are  given. 
The  age  in  which  Sripeti  lived  is  unknown. 

The  zodiacs  of  India  and  of  antient  Persia  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  originally  the  same  ns  that  of  the 
Greeks  or  Egyptians ; for  although  all  of  them  differ  from 
one  another  in  the  details,  the  points  of  coincidence  are 
too  numerous  to  be  accidental,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
I he  course  of  time  the  primitive  sphere  was  altered  in  the 
countries  eastward  of  Egypt  and  Chaldsca.  as  it  was  by  the 
people  of  Europe.  On  the  subject  of  the  Indian  zodiac 
the  reader  may  consult  Bohlen,  ‘Das  Alte  Indien,’  vol.  ii., 
p.  232,  &c„  and  the  references  in  the  notes. 

The  representations  of  the  heavens  which  have  been 
found  among  the  people  of  northern  India,  China,  and 
Japan  correspond  to  those  which  wore  in  use  in  the  western 
parts  of  Asia,  in  the  zodiac  being  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
which  aie  called  mansions  of  the  sun,  and  also  into  twenty- 
eight  parts;  but,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  the  Chinese  at  one  time  gave  to  these  the 
names  of  the  seven  planets,  each  of  which  was  repeated 
four  times.  In  the  antient  Chinese  histories  mention  is 
froquently  made  of  machines  exhibiting  the  apparent 
movements  of  the  heavens;  and  PAre  Mailla  has  given  a 
plate  representing  a sphere  which  is  supposed,  though 
without  sufficient  reason,  to  have  been  executed  about  the 
year  22H3  n.c.  From  those  histories  it  appears  that  the 
Chinese  were,  at  a time  long  subsequent  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  ana,  instructed  in  astronomy 
by  a people  from  the  west : and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  they  thus  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  metnod  fol- 
lowed by  the  Persians  and  Arabians  in  the  division  of  the 
zodiac.  A table  of  the  twenty-eight  constellations  into 
which  the  Chinese  have  divided  the  zodiac,  with  their 
names  and  the  extent  which  each  occupies,  is  given  in 
Delambre's  ‘Historic  de  I’Astronomie  ’ (tom.  i.,  p.  3H0), 
from  the  work  of  l’dre  Souciet  entitled  ‘Observations 


MathAmatiqucs,  Astronomiqncs’  See.,  1720 ; and  if  is  stated 
that  the  first,  which  is  named  /b,  commenced,  in  lG83,wi!h 
the  fourth  degree  of  Aries.  Delamhre  has  also  giver,  a 
tnble  of  the  twelve  constellations ; and  from  the  records  of 
the  eclipses  which  the  Chinese  have  observed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  place  of  the  sun  has  always  been  referred  by  that 
people  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  From  a very" early 
period  they  made  their  year  commence  when  the  sun  is 
near  the  winter  solstice,  'and  they  designated  that  part  of 
the  zodiac  the  resurrection  of  the  spring,  or  of  the  year. 
'Hie  rat,  the  bull,  the  leopard,  Ihe  hare,  the  dragon,  the 
serpent,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  the  ape,  the  hen,  the  dog, 
and  the  hog  are  nnmes  supposed  to  be  given,  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  to  Ihe  zodiacal  signs;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  are  applied  to  the  twelve  years  of  a 
cycle  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  East,  or  to  the  twelve 
hours  into  which,  in  those  countries,  tiie  day  is  divided. 

The  extra-zodiacal  stars  are  (list  ributed  in  constellations, 
which  are  distinguished  in  general  by  the  names  of  the 
emperor  and  his  ministers  or  courtiers;  but  that  which  in 
Europe  is  designated  Ursa  Major  is  represented  by  a vessel 
for  measuring  corn;  the  four  stars  of  the  quadrilateral 
j figure  forming  the  body  and  the  others  the  handle.  Biot 
| relates,  from  information  communicated  by  M.  Rcmusat, 

! that  in  the  Chinese  sphere  the  constellation  which  corre- 
! sponds  to  Orion  is  designated  by  a name  signifying  a 
• conqueror. 

1 That  a few  coincidences  should  exist  among  the  names 
given  by  different  people  to  the  groups  of  stars  in  the 
heavens  may  be  conceived  without  supposing  that  any  of 
the  people  borrowed  from  one  another:  it  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  purely  accidental  that  the  Iroquois  called 
the  stars  of  Urea  Major  by  a name  which  in  their  lan- 
guage signifies  a bear  (lafittcau,  Afn/rs  dm  Saurages, 
tom.  ii.),  and  that  the  people  living  about  the  Amazon 
designated  the  stars  in  the  head  of  Taurus  by  a word  signi- 
fying a bull  (Condamine.  Mimoi  re*  de  f'Acadtmie  de* 
Sciences,  1749).  But  it  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  de- 
duced ns  a proof,  among  many  others,  of  the  descent  of 
the  antient  Mexicans  from  the  people  of  Asia,  that  the 
former  should  have  executed  sculptured  representations  of 
their  calendar,  and  placed  them  as  ornamental  objects  in 
their  religious  edifices.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
Toltccans  and  Azteks  made  the  year  consist  of  eighteen 
months  of  twenty  days  each,  to  which  they  added  five  com-- 
plementary  days,  introducing  a period  of  thirteen  days  at 
the  end  of  fifty-two  years  in  order  to  complete  the  cycle  ; 
and  this  division  of  the  year  is  represented  in  a chronolo- 
gical table  executed  by  the  Intter  people.  (Carreri,  Giro 
del  Mundo.)  Among  the  ruins  of  Falenka  have  been 
found  sculptured  figures  of  serpents,  which  have  been 
thought  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  Ophite  worship  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  the  seat  of  the  Tolt earns ; nnd  at 
the  same  place  has  been  found  a piece  of  sculpt nre.  sup- 
posed to  be  a planisphere,  on  which  are  eighteen  com- 
partments representing  months  which  are  disposed  three 
together  in  the  interior  of  a ring  ornamented  with  hiero- 
glyphiral  figures.  In  1700  there  was  discovered,  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  among  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Mexitili,  a block  of  porphyry,  on  which  are  described 
symbolical  figures,  apparently  constituting  a planisphere 
or  a chronological  table,  in  which  the  several  days  of  the 
year  arc  distinguished  by  particular  names  and  objects, 
and  a few  of  them  are  stated  to  correspond  nearly  to  the 
signs  on  the  Chinese  planispheres.  M.  de  Humboldt  re- 
marks (Research?*,  See.)  that  the  name  of  the  firet  day  is 
also  the  name  of  water,  and  that  the  symbol  of  the  day 
consuls  of  undulating  lines  resembling  those  which  indi- 
cate Aquarius  in  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  zodiacs. 

ZODIACAL  LIGHT,  a luminous  appearance  seen  at 
certain  times  after  sunrise  anil  before  sunset,  fiem  which 
it  is  inferred  that  there  is  a slight  degree  of  nebulosity 
about  the  sun,  if  indeed  it  do  not  arise  from  the  denser 
parts  of  that  medium  which  [Comkt]  is  more  than  conjec- 
tured to  occupy  the  spaces  in  which  the  bodies  of  our 
system  move. 

, ' A few  months  ago.  when  the  comet  of  this  year  (March, 

| 18-13)  was  visible  in  lower  latitudes,  its  tail  only  appealing 
j (except  for  a very  short  time)  above  the  horizon  m Eng- 
j land,  some  persons  contended  that  this  tail  was  only  the 
; zodiacal  light.  This  produced  a letter  from  Sir  John 
I Herechol  to  the  ‘ Times ' newspaper,  in  which  a descrip- 
tion of  that  light  was  given.  We  have  before  expressed 
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our  opinion  that  celestial  phenomena  should  he  described 
in  the  words  of  those  who  are  observers  themselves.  We 
therefore  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  in 
question : — ' The  zodiacal  light,  a s its  name  imports,  in- 
\ariably  appears  in  the  zodiac,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely, 
in  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator,  which  is  7J  inclined  to 
the  zodiac,  and  which  plane,  seen  from  the  sun,  intersects 
the  ecliptic  in  longitude  78J  and  238°,  or  so  much  in  ad-  j 
vatu  e of  the  equinoxial  points.  In  consequence  it  is  seen  j 
to  the  best  advantage  at,  or  a little  after,  the  equinoxes  I 
after  sunset  at  the  spring,  and  before  sunrise  at  the  autum-  ] 
tial  equinox,  not  only  because  the  direction  of  its  apparent  j 
axis  lies  at  those  times  more  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ] 
horizon,  but  also  because  at  those  epochs  we  are  approach- 
ing the  situation  when  it  is  seen  most  completely  in 
section. 

4 At  the  vernal  equinox  the  appearance  of  the  zodiacal  | 
light  is  that  of  a pretty  broad  pyramidal,  or  rather  lenti-  I 
cular,  body  of  light,  which  begins  to  be  visible  as  soon  as  ; 
the  twilight  decays.  It  is  very  bright  at  its  lower  or 
broader  part  near  the  horizon,  and  (if  there  be  broken 
clouds  about  often  appears  like  the  glow  of  a distant  con- 
flagration. or  of  the  rising  moon,  only  less  red ; giving  rise, 
in  short,  to  amorphous  masses  of  light,  such  as  have  been  j 
noticed  by  one  of  your  correspondents  as  possibly  apper- 
taining to  the  comet.  At  higher  altitudes  its  light  fades 
gradually,  and  is  seldom  traceable  much  beyond  the 
Pleiades,  which  it  usually  however  attains  and  involves; 
and  (what  is  most  to  my  present  purpose)  its  axis  at  the 
vernal  equinox  is  always  inclined  (to  the  northward  of 
the  equator  ; at  an  angle  of  between  60J  and  70°  to  the 
horizon;  and  it  is  most  luminous  at  its  base,  resting  on  the 
horizon,  where  also  it  is  broadest,  occupying,  in  fact,  an  j 
angular  breadth  of  somewhere  about  10*  or  12°  in  ordinary 
clear  weather.’ 

ZOKA.  [Bkanchiopoda,  p.  339.] 

ZOfcGA,  GEORG,  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  a ! 
Lutheran  clergyman  of  Jutland,  said  to  have  been  of 
Italian  descent,  and  was  born  25th  December,  1753,  at  the 
village  of  Dahlen  in  the  county  of  Schackenburg  and  the 
diocese  of  Ripen,  where  his  father  was  then  minister,  i 
although  he  soon  after  removed  to  the  parish  of  Moegel- 
tondern,  near  the  town  of  Tondcm  in  the  same  county. 
After  having  been  carefully  educated  at  home,  under  the 
eye  of  his  father,  Zoega  was  sent,  in  1772,  to  the  gym- 
nasium of  Altona,  whence  the  next  year  he  proceeded  to 
the  university  of  Gottingen.  On  finishing  his  academic 
course,  in  1770,  he  set  out  on  a tour  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  which  he  was  eventually  led  to  extend  to 
Italy,  and  he  did  not  return  to  his  native  country  till  he 
had  visited  both  Venice  and  Rome.  He  then  passed  a 
winter  at  the  university  of  Leipzig;  after  returning  home 
from  which  he  spent  some  time  in  the  office  of  a brother 
of  his  father,  who  held  a post  under  the  government  at 
Copenhagen ; but  at  last,  in  October,  1778,  he  accepted 
the  situation  of  a family  tutor  in  the  little  town  of  Kierte-  j 
minde,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  isle  of  Funen.  After  a 
few  months  however  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  tra-  j 
veiling  tutor  to  a young  gentleman  who  proposed  to  make  : 
the  tour  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  England ; this 
scheme  exactly  suited  the  taste  of  Zoega,  who  was  already 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  After  a year's  resi- 
dence with  his  pupil  at  Gottingen,  where  he  renewed  his 
intimacy  with  his  old  professor  Hoyne,  with  whom  he  had 
been  always  a favourite,  they  set  out  together  in  March, 
1780,  and  after  having  visited  (tassel  and  Frankfort,  and 
traversed  Hesse,  the  Palatinate,  Suabin,  and  Bavaria,  went 
down  the  Danube  to  Vienna,  and  thence  crossed  the  Tyrol 
and  Carinthia  to  Venice,  whence  they  proceeded  through 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany  to  Rome,  ami  from  Rome  to 
Naples.  Returning  to  Rome,  they  spent  two  months  more 
in  that  city;  and  then,  in  May,  1781,  were  about  to  take 
their  departure,  by  the  way  of  Milan  and  Turin,  for  Fi  ance, 
when  an  unexpected  death  suddenly  recalled  them  to  Den- 
mark. Soon  after  his  return  home  Zoega  was  introduced 
to  the  Danish  minister  Guldberg,  who,  struck  with  his 
merit,  appointed  him  to  make  a numismatic  tour  at  the 
charge  of  the  king  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Upon  this  en- 
terprise he  set  out  in  April,  1782;  and  after  spending  six 
months  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna,  he  arrived  once 
more  at  Home,  in  January,  1783.  From  this  date  Italy, 
and  chiefly  Rome,  continued,  with  the  exception  of  a short 


visit  which  he  made  to  Paris  in  1784,  to  be  the  residence 
of  Zoega  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  sudden  death  of  his 
patron  Guldberg,  the  news  of  which  reached  him  while  he 
was  at  Paris,  in  May,  1784,  reduced  him  for  a time  to 
great  straits  ; and  his  difficulties  were  made  the  more 
serious  by  his  having  some  time  before  both  clandestinely 
married  a young  Italian  lady,  Maria  Pietruccioli,  the  beau- 
j tiful  but  penniless  daughter  of  a painter,  and  become  a 
convert  to  popery.  He  had  however  on  the  introduction 
of  the  Austrian  papal  nuncio  Garampi,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  at  Vienna,  been  received  with  distinguished 
favour  by  the  celebrated  Stefano  Borgia,  then  secretary  to 
the  Propaganda  College,  afterwards  cardinal ; and  he  sootl, 
through  Borgia’s  interest,  received  from  the  pope  the  ap- 
pointment of  interpreter  of  modern  languages  to  the  Pro- 
paganda College.  He  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a crilical  catalogue  of  the  series  of  Egyptian  coins  struck 
by  the  Roman  emperors,  mostly  as  contained  in  the  rich 
museum  of  Borgia  nt’Velletri,  which  was  at  last  published 
in  4to.  at  Rome,  in  1787,  with  the  title  of  ‘ Numi  /Egypt ii 
Imperatorii  prostantes  in  Museo  Borgiauo  Velitris,  adjcclis 
prreterca  quotquot  reliqua  hujus  clas&is  numistnata  ex 
\arii»  museis  atque  libns  colhgere  ohtigit.’  This  work 
attracted  great  attention,  anil  soon  made  the  name  of 
Zoega  known  throughout  Europe.  It  was  followed  by 
his  greatest  work,  lus  treatise  on  Obelisks,  prepared  at  the 
desire  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  and  the  printing  of  which,  after  it 
had  been  going  on  for  five  years,  was  at  last  completed  in 
1797.  But  after  the  labours  and  anxieties  of  so  many 
years,  which  pressed  the  more  heavily  upon  Zoega  inas- 
much as  he  had  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  many 
other  distractions  and  vexations,  straitened  circumstances, 
frequent  attacks  of  illness,  the  still  worse  health  of  his 
wife,  and  the  death  of  many  of  his  children,  eight  of  whom, 
out  of  eleven,  he  is  stated  to  have  lost  in  eighteen  years, 
the  publication  of  the  work  was  for  a lime  prevented 
by  tne  hurricane  of  the  French  revolution,  wnich  had 
afready  swept  the  north  of  Italy,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1798  enveloped  Rome,  throwing  down  or  scattering 
pope  and  cardinals  wresting  from  the  libraries  and  mu- 
seums many  of  their  most  precious  treasures,  threaten- 
ing in  short  to  break  up  the  whole  system  of  things  in 
which  the  great  arclueolngist  lived  and  moved  and  had 
his  being.  At  first  Zoega  thought  of  taking  flight, 
as  hi*  patron  Cardinal  Borgia  had  done  ; but,  mainly,  it  is 
probable,  from  irresolution,  he  remained  till  the  French 
liberating  army,  as  it  called  itself,  made  its  entry;  and 
then,  caught  for  the  moment  by  the  prevailing  contagion, 
he  joined  in  hailing  what  seemed  to  his  excited  imagina- 
tion, and  that  of  many  others,  the  resurrection  of  old  Ro- 
man freedom.  But  this  enthusiasm  did  not  last  long ; 
after  a few  month*  he  is  found  in  his  letters  expressing  his 
rcpentnnt  regret  for  having  ever  for  an  instant  approached 
what  he  calls  the  popular  volcano.  Meanwhile  he  had 
been  appointed  a member  of  the  newly  established  Ro- 
man National  Institute,  with  the  other  most  eminent 
of  the  Italian  men  of  letters ; and  he  afterwards  read 
several  learned  discourses  before  this  body.  At  last,  in 
1800,  after  the  return  of  his  friend  Cardinal  Borgia  with 
the  new  pope,  Pius  VII.,  the  treatise  on  Obelisks  appeared 
in  a magnificent  folio  volume,  hearing  the  date  of  1797, 
and  the  title  of  ‘ Dc  Origin©  el  Usu  Obeliscomm;  ad  Pimu 
Scxtum  Pontificem  Maximum,  auctore  Georgio  Zoega.’ 
A thousand  copies  were  printed.  This  may  probably  be 
considered  as  the  earliest  modem  work  upon  the  subject 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  which  still  retains  any  value,  and 
as  the  proper  foundation  and  commencement  of  all  the 
sound  investigation  which  that  department  of  aichaology 
has  yet  received.  Zoega  now,  broken  down  by  infirmities 
though  ns  yet  only  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  and  having 
secured  no  provision  for  his  family,  began  to  turn  his  eyes 
to  his  native  countiy  ; and  with  his  gieat  reputation  he 
found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  king  of  Den- 
mark an  appointment  to  a professorship  in  the  university 
of  Kiel.  Tnis  arrangement  was  made  m the  beginning  of 
I8<r2;  but  in  fact  he  could  net  bring  himself  to  leave 
Rome,  and  at  last,  in  after  M had  repeatedly 

obtained  leave  to  postpone  his  departure  on  various 
grounds,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  where  he  was,  with 
1 he  title  of  professor  and  the  same  advantages  which  be 
would  have  had  at  Kiel,  retaining  at  the  same  time  the 
! appointment  of  agent  to  his  Danish  majesty,  which  he  had 
I held  for  seme  years  past.  His  salary  altogether  i*  stated 
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to  have  amounted  to  900  crowns ; but  then  it  was  paid  in 
paper,  and  the  Danish  paper-money  at  this  time,  and  still 
more  at  a later  date,  was  much  depreciated.  Zoega's  next 
work  was  a catalogue  of  the  Coptic  MSS.  in  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Borgia:  ‘ Cat&logUB  Codicum  Copticorum  Manu 
Scriptorum  qui  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitns  adservantur; 
auctore  Georpio  Zoega.  Dano,  Kquite  Aurato  ordinis  Dano- 
brogici.  fol.,  Roma*,  Typia  Sacr®  Congregations  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide/  The  whole  of  this  work,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  three  pages  of  corrigenda,  was  printed  in  1805, 
but  the  sudden  death  of  Cardinal  Borgia,  which  took  place 
at  Lyon  in  the  end  of  1804,  and  the  embarrassment  into 
which  Zoega  was  thrown  bv  that  event,  which  involved 
him  in  a law-suit  with  the  heirs  of  the  cardinal  and  the 
Propaganda  College  about  the  expenses  of  carrying  the 
book  through  the  press,  prevented  it  from  being  published 
till  1810,  after  his  decease,  when  the  case  was  decided  in 
favour  of  his  children.  Meanwhile  he  had  commenced,  in 
conjunction  with  Piranesi  and  the  engraver  Piroli,  an 
account  of  the  antique  bas-reliefs  existing  at  Rome  — ‘ Bas- 
sirilievi  Antichi  di  Roma,'  the  first  4to.  volume  of  which, 
published  in  numbers,  was  completed  in  May,  1808;  a 
second  volume  was  carried  on  for  some  numbers  by  Zoega. 
without  the  assistance  of  Piranesi,  but  was  left  unfinished 
at  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1809.  Fight  days  after  his  death  the  announcement  was 
received  by  his  family  of  hiB  having  been  appointed  by  the 
King  of  Denmark  a knight  of  the  order  of  Dannebrog.  A 
German  translation  of  his  last  work,  in  two  vols.  small 
folio  tone  of  letter-press,  one  of  plates),  was  published  at 
Giessen  in  1811-12,  by  F.  G.  Welcker,  then  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  university  there,  with  the  title  of  ‘ Die  Antiken 
Bas-reliefe  von  Rom.  In  den  oriirinalkupferstichcn  von  To- 
maso Piroli  in  Rom,  mit  den  Krklarungen  von  Georg  Zoega. 
Uebersezt,  und  mit  Ammerkungen  begleitet.  von  F.  Gr. 
Welcker/  &c.  In  1817  Welcker  published  an  8vo.  volume 
of  detached  dissertations  by  Zoega;  and  in  1819  a collec- 
tion of  his  Letters,  in  2 vo*ls.,  in  German,  with  a memoir 
cf  his  Life.  There  is  a very  long  notice  of  Zoega,  by  M. 
Guigniaut,  in  the  Biographic  Unirerseile,  vol.  lii„  pp. 
388-406,  from  which,  and  from  his  works,  the  facts  in  the 
preceding  abstract  have  been  taken.  The  work  on 4 Egyp- 
tian Antiquities'  in  the  ‘ Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge' contains  a notice  of  the  contents  of  Zoiiga's  work 
on  Obelisks  and  his  labours  on  the  hieroglyphics.  Besides 
his  exact  and  extensive  learning  in  every  branch  of  nrchro- 
ology,  including  Egyptian  as  well  as  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  Zoega  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  lor  his 
sagacity  and  judgment,  the  purity  of  his  taste,  and  the 
truth  with  which  he  hail  seized  the  spirit  of  antient  art. 

ZOFFANY,  JOHANN,  R.A.,  a very  distinguished 
painter  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
was  by  descent  a Bohemian, 'but  his  father,  who  was  an 
architect,  had  settled  in  Germany.  Johann  Zoffany  was 
bom,  according  to  Fiorillo,  at  Regensburg  in  Bavaria,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Main, 
in  1735:  the  latter  probably  i*  the  correct  account.  Young 
Zoffany  was  sent  early  by  his  father  to  Italy,  where  he 
studied  some  years : alter  his  return  to  Germany  he  prac- 
tised some  time  as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter  at. 
Coblenz  on  the  Rhine,  from  which  place  he  came  to  England 
a few  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
for  he  was  elected  one  of  its  first  members,  in  1768.  In 
England  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Garrick  became  valuable 
patrons  to  him,  and  his  first  pictures  which  attracted  notice 
in  London  were  a portrait  of  the  Earl  of  B anymore  and 
some  theatrical  portraits.  He  painted  Garrick  in  Sir  John 
Bute,  and  as  Abel  Dmgger  in  Ben  Jonson’a  * Alchy- 
mist ; ’ Foote,  as  Sturgeon,  in  the  4 Mayor  of  Garret 
Weston  and  Foote  in  Dr.  Last;  and  Garrick  in  the 
‘ Farmer's  Return/  in  which  the  character  and  drawing 
are  very  good ; the  colouring  is  less  successful. 

In  1771  Zoffany  painted  the  royal  family  on  a large  can- 
vas, to  the  number  of  ten  portraits,  which  has  been  scraped 
in  mezzotinto  by  Earlom.  He  painted  likewise  two  sepa- 
rate portraits  of  George  III.  and  his  queen,  which  were 
scraped  in  mezzotmto  by  Houston.  Shortly  after  this 
time  he  revisited  Italy,  and  took  a recommendation  from 
George  HI.  to  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence, 
where  he  painted  an  interior  view  of  the  Florentine  picture- 
gallery,  which  was  purchased  by  George  III.  In  1774  he 
painted  a clever  picture  of  the  4 Life-school’  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  In  which  he  introduced  two  naked  models  and 
P.  C.,  No.  1780. 


thirty-six  portraits ; it  has  been  engraved  in  mezzotinto  by 
Earlom.  In  1781  or  1782  Zotfany  went  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  lived  some  years  at  Lucknow,  where  he  met  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  he  painted  three  of  his  best  works 
there,  all  of  which  have  been  well  engraved  in  mezzotinto 
by  Earlom.  One  is  the  Embassy  of  Hyderbeck  to  Cal- 
cutta, who  was  sent  by  the  Vizier  of  Oude  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis ; he  went  with  a numerous  retinue  by  Patna  to 
Calcutta  : the  picture  is  a rich  display  of  Indian  costume, 
and  contains,  besides  about  100  figures,  several  elephants 
and  horses  ; the  scene  is  placed  in  Patna.  The  others  are 
an  Indian  Tiger-Hunt ; and,  as  a companion  to  the  Em- 
bassy, a Cock-fight,  at  which  there  are  many  spectators. 

Zoffany  returned  to  London,  about  1796,  with  a large 
fortune,  and  died  at  Kew,  in  1810, 

(Fiorillo,  Geschichte  der  Mahlerttf%  8cc. ; Pilkington, 
Dictionary  qf  Painters.) 

ZO'ILUS  (ZmXoc),  a Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian, 
is  called  by  some  a native  of  Ephesus  (Scholiast  ad  Horn. 
Iliad.,  v.  7),  though  the  majority  of  antients  describe  him 
as  a native  of  Ainnhipolis  on  the  Strymon,  whence  Hera- 
ciides  Ponticus  calls  him  a Thracian.  (AJIian,  Far.  Hist., 
xi.  10;  Suidas ; Heraclid.  Pont.,  Allegoriae  Homeric.,  p. 
427.)  Alian  describes  Zoilus  ns  n pupil  of  Polycrates, 
who  wrote  an  accusation  of  Socrates,  and  seems  to  have 
lived  about  n.c.  390.  Vitruvius  ( Praefat ..  lib.  vji.),  on  the 
olher  band,  makes  him  a contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphia, n.c.  283-247.  Suidas  (*.  v.  'Avaltplvne)  states 
that  Anaximenes  of  Lampeaeus  was  a pupil  of  Zoilus,  and 
we  know  that  this  Anaximenes  must  have  lived  shortly 
alter  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  These  different 
statements  of  the  age  at  which  Zoilus  lived  do  not  allow 
us  to  draw  any  more  definite  conclusion  than  that  he  must 
have  lived  during  the  period  that  followed  the  death  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  that,  is,  ailer  o.c.  836,  for  we  know 
that  he  wrote  a history  which  came  down  to  thg  death  of 
that  king.  Some  modern  scholars  have  had  recourse  to 
the  usual  expedient  in  such  cases,  namely,  to  suppose  that 
there  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Zoilus — the  one  a 
grammarian  who  attacked  Homer,  and  the  other  a rhe- 
torician. though  a careful  examination  of  the  passages  in 
1 which  Zoilus  is  mentioned  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  all 
refer  to  the  same  person.  We  have  thus  no  alternative 
except  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  antients  fixed  the 
date  of  Zoilus  incorrectly.  From  Ilerachdes  Ponticus  it 
appears  that  Zoilus  was  originally  a slave,  but  he  after- 
wards acquired  great  reputation  as  a rhetorician.  He  was 
notorious  for  the  bitterness  and  severity  of  his  attacks, 
whence  he  was  nicknamed  ‘the  rhetorical  dog’  (kvuv  /V 
r«>pi*nc).  He  attacked  Homer  for  introducing  fabulous  and 
incredible  rtories  in  his  poems,  and  also  Plato  and  Iso- 
crates. (Scholiast  ad  Ham.  Iliad.,  v.  7,  20,  &c. : Longinus, 
De  SuSlim.,  ix.  14  ; Scholiast  ad  Plat.  Hippttrch.,  p.  240 ; 
Dionys.  Hal.,  Dcmwth.,  H;  Ifaeus,  20.)  tor  this  reason 
his  name  appears  to  have  become  proverbial  for  a de- 
tractor in  general.  (Ovid.  Rcmed.  Amor.,  366.)  But  Dio- 
nysius of  Halicarnassus  (. Epist . ad  Pomp.,  c.  1)  gives  him 
the  honourable  testimony  of  having  attacked  no  one  ex- 
cept in  defence  of  what  he  considered  the  truth,  and  he 
places  him  bv  the  side  of  Aristotle  and  other  great  men. 
The  story  of  Ilia  having  been  ill-used  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phia* for  having  censured  Homer,  and  of  his  miserable 
death,  of  which  three  traditions  are  enumerated  by  Vitru- 
vius, is  probably  a mere  fable  ; and  the  account  of  Suidas, 
that  he  was  killed  at  Olympia  by  the  assembled  Greeks  for 
his  hostility  towards  Homer,  deserves  just  as  little  credit. 
The  following  works  of  Zoilus  are  mentioned  by  Suidas 
and  others : 1,  a work  in  nine  books  against  the  poetiy  of 
Homer  (Suidas ; Dionys.  Hal.,  Isacus,  2U) ; 2,  an  oration 
against  Homer,  ♦oy©c  Opqpov  (Suidas) ; 3,  an  historical 
work  in  three  books,  beginning  with  the  theogony  and 
ending  with  the  death  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  (Suidas); 
4,  a work  on  Amphipofis  (Suidas  ; 5,  an  enc  omium  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Tenedos  (Strabo,  vi.,  p.  271) ; and  0,  n work 
on  the  figures  of  speech,  of  which  a fragment  is  still  ex- 
tant (Phocbammon,  De  Piguris,  p.  588,  ed.  Aldus ; comp. 
Quintilian,  ix.  1,  $ 14). 

(Fabricius,  BibUoth.  Grace.,  i„  p.  560,  &c. ; Wolf,  Pro- 
h'gom.  ad  Homer.,  p.  192;  Vossius,  Dc  Hist.  Graecis,  p. 
i 130,  & c.,  ed.  Weiterm&nn.) 

I ZOLLIKOFKR,  GEORG  JOACHIM,  one  of  the  great- 
j est  German  pulpit  orators  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
I bom  on  the  6th  of  August,  1730,  at  St.  Gallen  in  Switzer- 
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land.  His  early  education  was  conducted  by  his  father,  a 
distinguished  and  much  respected  lawyer ; ami  titer 
having  for  some  time  attended  the  public  school  of  his 
native  place,  young  Zoliikoler  was  sent  to  tire  gymnasia  of 
Frankfort  on  "the  Main  and  of  Bremen.  When  he  had 
completed  his  preparatory  courses,  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  chiefly  theology,  but 
devoted  also  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  antients,  of 
hilosophy,  and  belles-lettres.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
witzerland,  he  was  appointed,  in  175-1,  pastor  at  Murtcn 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  but  he  did  not  remain  there  long. 
After  having  successively  been  removed  to  Monstein  and 
Isenburg,  he  was  invited,  in  1758.  to  the  office  of  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  (Calvinistic)  congregation  at  Leipzig.  In 
this  place  he  continued  until  his  death,  on  the  25th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1788,  although  several  very  honourable  offers  were 
made  to  him.  His  position  at  )^>ipzig  was  particularly 
favourable,  for  his  congregation  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened in  Germany,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  distin- 
guished professors  of  the  university  had  a great  influence 
on  the  development  of  his  talent  as  a pulpit  orator.  He 
also  exerted  a very  betudici.il  influence  not  only  upon  his 
congregation,  but*  upon  the  young  theologians  of  Leipzig, 
to  whom  his  upright  and  pious  conduct  was  a model  of 
what  a pastor  should  be.  His  knowledge,  though  very  ex- 
tensive, was  not  always  profound,  and  he  attached  a higher 
value  to  the  practical  part  of  religion  than  to  learning  and 
theological  speculation.  He  taught  his  flock  by  word  and 
example  the  practical  influence  which  Christianity  should 
have  upon  their  conduct.  His  method  of  preaching  was 
always  calm  and  dignified,  impressive  and  convincing 
without  being  rhetorical.  Although  his  sermons  were  not 
exactly  what  we  call  popular,  they  were  always  clear  and 
lucid,  and  won  their  way  to  the  heart  through  the  under- 
standing. He  counteracted  the  prevailing  prejudices  and 
evils  of  the  time,  and  endeavoured  to  correct  the  vulgar 
notions  of  morality,  and  to  enlighten  his  audience  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  What  rendered  lus  influence  as  a 
teacher  the  more  efficacious  was,  the  fact  that  his  own  life 
was  a perfect  exemplar  of  what  he  taught.  As  regards  his 
doctrinal  views,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  common 
opinions  where  he  thought  them  incompatible  with  reason 
and  good  sense ; and,  although  he  was  not  a ncologian, 
yet  he  differed  in  several  points  from  the  common  Cal- 
vinistic views.  The  best  of  his  sermons,  amounting  to 
about  250,  were  published  and  received  with  great  favour, 
and  they  are  still  much  read  in  Germany.  Zoliikoler  him- 
self published  several  collections  of  them  : one  at  Leipzig, 
in  1700-71,  in  3 vols.  Hvo. ; a second  in  1784,  2 vols.  8vo., 
reprinted  in  1790  and  1795  ; and  a third  in  1787,  8vo.,  ol 
which  a third  edition  appeared  in  1789.  After  his  death 
a collection  of  unpublished  sermons  was  edited  by  F.  von 
Blankenburg,  Leipzig,  1788-89,  in  7 vols.  8vo.,  to  which 
two  more  volumes  were  added  by  .T.  G.  Marczoll,  Leipzig, 
1804,  8vo.  About  the  same  time  there  appeared  a com- 

flete  collection  of  all  Zollikolers  sermons,  in  15  vols.  8vo., 
,eipzig,  1789-1804.  Besides  these  sermons  he  published : 
— 1,  a new  Hymn-book  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  (Leipzig.  1766,  8vo.)  ; some  of  the  hymns  are  of 
his  own  composition,  and  the  great  popularity  of  them 
is  manifest  from  an  eighth  edition  being  published  in 
1789,  8vo.  2,  * Abhandlung  fiber  die  Erziemmg,’  Leipzig, 
1783,  8vo.  3,  ‘Aqreden  und  Gebete  zum  Gebrauch  bei 
dem  gemeinsehaftlichen  und  auch  dem  hiiuslichen  Gottes- 
diensto.’  Leipzig,  1777,  8vo.,  reprinted  in  1785.  4,  ‘An- 
dacht.su bungen  und  Gebete  zum  Privatgebraueh  fiir  nach- 
denkende  und  gutgesinnte  Christen,’  Leipzig,  1785,  2 vols. 
8vo.  A third  and  fourth  volumes  appeared  after  his  death, 
in  1792  and  1793,  and  a new  edition  of  the  two  last  vo- 
lumes in  1802,  &c.  Zollikofer  also  translated  several 
works  from  the  French  and  English,  with  which  languages 
he  was  thoroughly  conversant.  From  the  English  he  trans- 
lated I\  Bry done’s  ‘Travels  in  Sicily  and  Malta,’  of  which 
a third  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1783  Zollikofer's 
sermons  were  translated  into  English  by  William  Tooke, 
10  vols.  8vo. 

(C.  Garve,  Ueber  den  Character  Zollikufer's,  Leipzig, 
1788,  8vo. ; Jdrdens,  Let-ikon  Deutscher  Dichter  und 
Proiamten,  v.,  pp.  603-090.) 

ZOMBOR,  an  imperial  free  town,  in  the  county  of 
Baes  in  Hungary,  is  situated  in  45®  45*  N.  Iat.  "end 
19®  12’  E.  long.,  at  the  distance  , of  half  a league  from 
the  Danube,  and  23  miles  from  Maria-Theiesianopol, 


in  a plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Francis  Canal.  It  con- 
tains 3600  houses  (most  of  them  low  and  covered  with 
thatch),  and  22,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  12,000  are 
schismatic  Greeks  and  the  remainder  Roman  Catholics. 
The  latter  have  a large  church,  once  belonging  to  th* 
Franciscans,  and  given  to  the  Homan  Catholics  by  the  laU 
emperor  Francis  I.  The  Greeks  have  two  churches  and  a 
chapel.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  chinches, 
the  very  handsome  county-hall,  which  was  completed  in 
1804,  and  where  the  estates  of  the  county  assemble,  the 
town-hall,  likewise  a handsome  building,  the  barracks,  and 
a large  quadrangle  of  buildings,  containing  the  offices  of 
royal  commission  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
crown  in  the  county.  There  are  good  Roman  Catholic 
schoolg,  and  a seminary  for  schoolmasters  lor  the  schis- 
matic Greeks  and  Illyrians.  There  are  many  nobles  resi- 
dent in  the  town.  * A great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
follow  various  mechanical  professions.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  very  great,  chiefly  in  corn  and  cattle.  This  trade 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Francis  Canal,  which  unites  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss,  and  is  nearly  70  miles  in  length. 
It  was  opened  in  May,  1802.  This  canal  shortens  the  dis- 
tance between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  by  230  miles. 
The  fall  is  27  feet,  which  is  distributed  among  five  locks. 

(J.  C.  von  Thiele,  Das  Konigreich  L'ngarn  ; Pcschrei- 
bung  der  Kmigrciche  Ungarv,  Croatien , und  Slav  (mien, 
anonymous.) 

Ztf'NARAS,  JOANNES  (’Iwaeeijc  'Anvnj)5f),  a Greek 
historian  and  theologian  of  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
Christian  rnra.  He  was  a native  of  Constantinople,  and 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus.  He 
was  at  first  invested  with  the  high  office  of  prefect  of  the 
emperor's  body-guards  and  that  of  protoasecietis  (rpu 
roaoqcf^nc).  but  he  afterwards  entered  a monastery. 
During  this  last  period  of  his  life,  which  falls  in  the  reign 
of  Joannes  Comnenus,  lie  devoted  himself  entirely  io 
literary  pursuits,  and  produced  several  great  works,  partly 
historical  and  partly  theological.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
on  Mount  Athos,  at  the  age  of  88.  He  is  spoken  of  by 
his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  by  subsequent  writeis,  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise,  both  as  a man  and  a philoso- 
her.  We  subjoin  a list  ol'  those  of  his  works  which  have 
een  printed,  and  begin  with  the  most  important : — 
1,  X(K>v««rrV.  nr  annals  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down 
to  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  a.d.  1118,  at  which 
point  Acominalus  Nicetas  takes  up  the  history.  This 
work  is  divided  into  two  great  parts,  and  subdivided  into 
eighteen  books.  It  is  a compilation  from  the  earlier  Greek 
historians,  whose  statements  are  sometimes  only  transcribed 
and  sometimes  abridged,  ko  that  the  work  is  a substitute 
for  many  others  which  have  perished.  The  Annals  of  Zo- 
naraa  were  first  edited  by  H.  Wolf,  with  a Latin  translation 
by  A.  Fupger  (Basle,  1 557.  3 vols.  fob).  This  edition  was 
followed  by  a much  better  one  by  Du  Fresne  du  C’antre 
'Paris,  16H0,  &c.,  2 vols.  fol. , with  an  improved  Latin 
translation  and  notes.  A reprint  of  this  edition  is  con- 
tained in  the  Venice  collection  of  the  Byzantine  writers  of 
1729,  &c.,  in  23  vols.  fol.  In  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantine  writers  Zonaras  is  edited  by  Finder,  but  only  the 
first  volume  has  yet  appeared.  2,  r« :<v  hp«D»*  k ai 

xavitmv,  See.,  that  is,  an  exposition  ofihe  sacred  canons 
and  those  of  the  apostles,  councils,  synods,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal fathers.  The  commentary  on  the  canons  of  the 
apostles  was  edited  in  a Latin  translation  by  J.  Quintimi.s 
(Paris,  1558),  and  that  on  the  councils  and  fathers,  like- 
wise in  a Latin  translation,  by  A.  Snlmntia  (Milan,  1613). 
The  Greek  original  of  the  latter,  with  the  Latin  version, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1618,  fol.  The  whole  of  Zo- 
naras's  commentaries  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  edited 
by  G.  Beuergius,  Oxford,  1672,  fol.  3,  Abjoc  wp6c 
rpv  $vouci)v  ri/c  yovjR  irporjv  fiiatfia  iiyovpivot>£.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  E.  Bonefidius’s  1 Jus  Orientate, ’ iii.,  p.  261.  fee., 
troth  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  also  in  Lcunclavius  and 
Freher's  4 Jus  Graeco- Roman um,’  i.f  p.  351,  See.  4,  ’Ec 
rrpoOtuirov  riv  dpxiqMwv  mpl  rov  firj  Itlv  fu£ali\<povt;  n)v 
avrfjv  ayayioSai  jrpof  ydftov : that  is,  a treatise  to  show  that 
two  nephews  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry  the  same 
woman.  It  is  printed  in  Latin  ami  Greek  in  Cotelerius's 
‘ Monumenta  Ecclesiae  Graecae,’  ii..  p.  483,  &c.  There 
arc  several  other  works  of  Zonaras,  and  among  them  several 
homilies  and  letters  which  have  not  yet  been  printed,  or 
only  in  a fragmentary  way ; a complete  list  of  them  is 
given  by  Fabiicius* 
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( Hiblioth . Graec.,  xi.t  p.  222,  &c. ; vii.,  p.  4G3,  &c. : 
compare  Cave,  Historia  Literaria , i..  p.  (US,  See.) 

ZONE  (the  Greek  £wvij,  ‘a  belt'),  a portion  of  a 
sphere  intercepted  between  two  parallel  planes.  When, 
on  tile  globe  of  the  earth,  one  plane  »s  the  equator, 
and  four  others  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator,  two 
of  which  contain  the  circles  in  which  the  sun  is  vertical 
at  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  and  the  two  others, 
the  circles  of  which  are  as  far  distant  (on  the  earth) 
from  the  poles  as  the  former  are  from  the  equator  [Arctic 
Circlk],  the  earth  is  divided  into  six  zones  (the  polar 
segments  being  called  by  that  name  as  well  as  the  others). 
Of  these  the  portions  which  contain  the  two  poles  are 
called  the  north  and  south  frigid  zones:  throughout 
these  zones  the  sun  never  rises  during  a part  of  the  winter, 
and  never  sets  during  a part  of  the  summer.  The  parts 
intercepted  between  the  arctic  circle  and  the  summer 
solstice  parallel,  and  between  the  antarctic  circle  and  the 
winter  solstice  parallel,  are  called  the  northern  and  southern 
temperate  zones : in  every  part  of  these  there  is  always 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  for  every  day  in  the  year;  but 
in  no  part  of  them  fs  the  sun  ever  vertical.  The  parts 
between  the  summer  solstice  parallel  and  the  equator,  and 
between  the  winter  solstice  parallel  and  the  equator,  are 
called  the  northern  ami  southern  torrid  zones:  in  these 
there  is  always  night  and  day,  and  at  ever)'  point  the  noon- 
day sun  is  vertical  twice  in  the  year. 

The  torrid  and  frigid  zones  deserve  their  names;  but 
the  temperate  zones  partake  of  both  excessive  heat  and 
cold  in  those  parts  which  are  near  the  boundaries  of 
the  torrid  and  frigid  zones.  Every  zone,  in  fact,  par- 
takes of  all  the  qualities  of  the  adjacent  zone,  in  those 
parts  which  are  near  the  boundary.  Thus  near  the  arctic 
circle  there  are  places  where  the  shortest  day  is  only  ten 
minutes,  and  the  shortest  night  no  longer ; near  the  solstice 
parallels  there  are  places  at  which  a part  of  the  sun’s  body 
may  be  vertical,  though  the  centre  of  the  sun  can  never 
be  fo;  all  being  within  the  temperate  zone. 

ZONOTRI'CIIIA,  Mr.  Svvainson's  name  for  a subgenus 
of  Fringilla , arranged  by  him  in  the  subfamily  1'rin- 
gillnue , of  the  family  Frinou  lid  k. 

Subgeneric  Character. — Bill  as  in  Fringilla ; the  com- 
missure straight.  Kings  not  lengthened;  the  first  quill 
shorter  than  the  four  next,  which  arc  of  nearly  equal 
length.  Tail  rather  lengthened,  slight  y divaricated;  the 
outermost  Heathen  shortened.  Lateral  toes  slightly  un- 
equal. Tarsus  and  middle  toe  of  equal  length.  America 
only.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Zonotrichia  leucoj/hrys,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn., 
pi.  81. 

ZONU'RUS,  Moran's  name  for  a genus  of  Saurians, 
thus  defined  by  Air.  J.  E.  Gray  : — 

Generic  Character. — Lizard-like  ; oars  exposed.  Logs 
four;  femoral  pores  distinct.  Head  depressed,  broad  be- 
hind, snpra-orbital  plate  expanded.  Tail  depressed,  with 
whorls  of  large  square-keeled  spinous  scales.  Back  with 
keeled  subspinose,  belly  with  smooth  scales.  Five  toes 
on  each  foot. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Old  World. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  gives  this  character,  and  places  the 
genus  m las  family  ‘ Laccrtidce,  Long-tongued  or  True 
Lizards,'  remarks,  in  his  Classification  of  Reptiles , that 
Mr.  Gray's  definition  of  this  group  makes  him  conclude 
that  it  is  to  be  the  exact  representation  of  Stellb  among 
the  thick-tongucd  lizards ; but,  as  Mr.  Gray  brings  within 
it  several  genera  which  do  not  agree  with  the  above  de- 
finition, he  (Mr.  S.)  is  fearful  of  inserting  the  minor 
divisions. 

MM.  Thimfril  and  Bibron  arrange  the  genus  under  their 
first  subfamily,  Ptuchopleur  Cyclosaurs,  of  Chalcidiun 
Lizards , and  thus  characterize  it : — 

Tongue  arrow-point-shaped,  free  on  its  anterior  half, 
hardly  notched  at  the  end,  its  surface  velvety.  No  teeth 
on  the  palate.  Maxillary  and  intermaxillary  teeth  equal, 
conical,  simple,  blur.t,  set  against  each  other.  Nostrils 
lateral,  each  pierced  in  a single  plate — the  naso-rostrah 
Eyelids.  Tympanic  membrane  extended  on  the  border  of 
the  auricular  aperture.  Four  great  parietal  plates  forming 
a square,  at  the  centre  of  which  is  the  interparietal.  Four 
feet,  each  terminated  by  five  unguiculated  toes,  which  are 
unequal,  slightly  compressed,  and  carin&ted  below.  Fe- 
moral pores  in  one,  two,  or  three  rows. 

MM.  Dumcril  and  Bibron  observe  that  the  Zonun  have 


a physiognomy  which  calls  to  mind  that  of  the  Steilione * 
and  Agiiirup.  Their  head  is  triangular,  flattened,  and 
wider  than  the  neck  ; their  trunk  is  short  and  depressed ; 
their  sides  are  enlarged,  and  arched  from  before  back- 
wards ; their  limbs  are  robust,  offering  a development  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ; their  tail 
it  stout  and  of  moderate  extent. 

The  tongue  of  the  Zonuri  has  the  same  form  as  the  true 
lizards,  of  an  arrow-point  shape,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  nar- 
rowed in  front,  whilst  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  wide  and 
divided  into  two,  so  as  to  represent  a fork  or  the  branches 
of  a V,  between  which  is  situated  the  orifice  of  the  trachea. 
The  anterior  extremity  or  point  of  the  organ  is  rounded, 
and  has  a very  slight  crescentic  notch.  Its  surface  is  co- 
vered with  small,  straight,  filiform  papillae,  more  or  less 
short,  placed  close  to  each  other  so  as  to  produce  a velvety 
appearance.  There  are  no  teeth  on  the  palate,  but  each 
jaw  contains  forty,  which  are  equal,  conic  or  subcylindricnl, 
with  a simple  and  blunt  summit.  The  upper  surface  ot 
the  head  of  these  cyclosaurs  is  a true  osseous  buckler,  fur- 
nished with  plates,  which,  in  number  and  disposition,  pre- 
sent some  differences  from  those  of  the  other  Chalcidinns. 
The  cephalic  plates  of  the  Zonuri  consist  of  one  rostral, 
two  uaso-rostial,  one  inter-naso-rostral,  two  frontc-inter- 
naso- rostra  I s,  one  frontal,  two  fronto-parietal,  four  largo 
equal  quadrilateral  parietal*,  together  forming  a square, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  situated  an  inter-parietal;  this 
square,  resulting  from  the  disposition  of  the  lour  parictals. 
is  bordered  on  the  right  and  left  by  three  plates — the  pa- 
rieto-temporals — the  two  first  rectangular  and  the  third 
nearly  square.  There  are,  as  in  the  lizards  properly  so 
called,  four  palpebral  plates  on  each  side  ; and  the  supra- 
ciliary  region  itself  is  invested  with  three  or  four  oblong 
plates.  The  external  orifices  of  the  nostrils  are  pierced, 
one  on  the  right,  the  othei  on  the  left,  nt  the  extremity  of 
the  muzzle,  at  the  summit  of  the  frcnal  region,  in  a single 
plate-— the  naso-rostral,  behind  which  is  a naso-frena), 
which  is  often  succeeded  by  the  freno-ocular ; for  a post- 
nnso-fmial  rarely  exists.  The  lips  and  the  submaxfllary 
brandies  arc  protected  in  t he  same  manner  as  in  the  com 
mon  Saurians.  The  temples  are  covered  witli  plates,  and 
form  a projection  behind, under  which  the  ear,  which  is  a 
little  directed  backwards,  seems  to  be  sheltered.  This  car. 
at  the  entrance  of  which  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
is  extended,  is  very  large,  oval,  and  having  its  great 
diameter  placed  in  the  vettical  direction  of  the  head.  Two 
eyelids,  a small  one  above  and  a very  large  one  below, 
protect  llie  globe  of  the  eye  ; the  slit  is  longitudinal,  but  a 
little  inclined  forwards. 

The  toes  are  unequal ; on  the  anterior  extremities,  the 
first  toe  is  the  shortest,  the  fifth  comes  next,  then  the  se- 
cond, and  finally  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  of  the 
same  length.  On  the  posterior  extremities  the  four  first 
toes  are  regularly  graduated  ; the  fifth,  which  is  inserted 
very  far  back  upon  the  tarsus,  has  its  anterior  extremity  on 
the  same  line  as  the  second. 

The  tetragonal  tail  is  slightly  depressed  at  its  base,  and 
rounded  or  slightly  compressed  for  the  rest  of  its  extent. 

Sometimes  the  skin  of  the  lateral  parts  is  completely 
hidden  under  the  spiny  scales  which  roughen  it ; sometime* 
dichotomic  folds  are  seen  there  more  or  less  developed : 
and  again  there  are  instances  where  it  is  invested  by  scaly 
granules.  In  general  there  is  a small  cutaneous  fold  i:i 
front  of  each  shoulder,  descending  in  an  oblique  line  upon 
the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  breast,  where  it  results  in  a 
sort  ol'  collar  of  a V shape,  as  in  certain  Eremias  and 
Acanthodactyls.  All  the  species  of  Zonurus  have  the  lower 
surface  of  the  thighs  pierced  with  large  pores,  disposed 
either  in  a single  row,  in  two,  or  even  in  three.  In  many 
there  )*,  on  each  side,  between  the  belly  and  the  side,  a 
rather  deep  furrow  lined  with  granules.  Sometimes  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  and  back  have  a sort  of  cuirass 
composed  of  quadrilateral  scales  in  juxtaposition  or 
slightly  imbricated,  disposed  in  transverse  bands  close-set 
against  each  other ; in  other  cases  this  scaly  covering  docs 
not  descend  on  the  sides,  where  it  is  replaced  by  granules. 
Other  species  have  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
trank  furnished  with  small,  nearly  oval,  ridged  scales, 
which  are  distributed  in  longitudinal  series  and  transverse 
rows,  leaving  greater  or  less  intervals  between  them  filled 
with  granules  which  are  generally  very  fine.  Above,  the 
limbs  are  clothed  with  rhomboids)  or  lozenge-shaped 
scales,  which  are  carinatcd  and  imbricated : and  the  carinw 
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of  these  scales  on  the  thighs  ami  legs  are  developed  and 
prolonged  into  points  to  such  a degree  that  these  parts  of 
the  body  are  in  truth  bristled  with  spines.  The  belly  is 
defended  by  a kind  of  plastron  analogous  to  that  of  the 
crocodiles,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  formed  of  a great  number  of 
quadrilateral,  flat,  united  plates,  disposed  in  longitudinal 
bands  and  transverse  rows.  The  tail  is  surrounded  by  ver- 
ticil! ations  of  great  rhomboidal  scales,  which,  most  fre- 
quently, are  very  spinous. 

MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  further  remark  that  Merrem 
has  preferred  the  generic  appellation  here  given  to  Cur- 
di/lus , but  which  had’previousdy  been  employed  by  Klein, 
Grouoviua,  Cuvier,  Fitzmger,  iiud  some  others — arbitrarily, 
however,  for  the  word  K opdvAof  (Cordylus)  was  used  by 
Aristotle  not  to  designate  a species  of  ZonurtU, but  a larva 
of  a Urodele  Batrachian,  probably  that  of  Triton  cris~ 
tat  us. 

MM.  Dunu'ril  and  Bibron,  taking  the  arrangement  of 
the  scales  for  their  basis,  follow  Dr.  Smith  in  dividing  the 
Zonuri  into  three  groups,  subgenera  of  Smith. 

1st  Group. 

(Cordylus.) 

Character  of  the  Group* — A small  fold  of  skin  hardly 
perceptible  in  front  of  each  shoulder.  Skin  of  the  sides 
of  the  neck  hidden  by  spinous  scales,  more  or  less  strong, 
which  bristle  its  surface.  Cervical  and  dorsal  region* 
covered  with  quadri lateral  scales,  slightly  imbricated  from 
without  inwards,  forming  close  transverse  Iwuids.  Scales 
of  the  side*  resembling  those  of  the  back : a furrow  all 
along  the  lower  region  of  each  side. 

Species  with  lower  lid  squamous  and  opaque. 

Example,  Zonurus  gn seine,  Dum.  and  Bibr.  Three 
varieties : — 

1.  Yellowish  on  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  limbs, 
orange  oil  the  neck,  back,  aides,  and  tail.  Lower  parts 
white.  Cordylus  griseus,  Cuv. 

2.  Black  above ; below  white,  washed  with  black. 
Cordylus  rtiger,  Cuv. 

3.  Brown,  more  or  le$s  dark  above,  sometimes  inclining 
to  yellow,  and  nearly  always  on  the  medio-longitudinal 
line  of  the  back  a yellow  stnpe  bordered  on  each  side  with 
small  quadrilateral  black  spots.  Under  part  of  the  body 
whitish. 

Localities.— Cape  of  Good  Hope,  8enegal. 


Zonuru* 


Species  with  the  lower  eyelid  transparent. 

Kxample,  Zonurus  poly zouus,  Dutn.  et  Bibr.  (Cordylus 
polysmnu r.  Smith).  Colour  brown  or  black,  sometimes 
mingled  with  brighter  or  deeper  snots.  A large  oblong 
intense  black  spot  on  each  side  of  t lie  neck.  Lower  parts 
reddish  brown. 

Locality. — Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2nd  Group. 

■ Hemicordylus,  Smith.) 

Character. — Skin  of  the  rides  of  the  neck  folded  and 
covered  by  granules.  Cervical  and  doiwal  regions  fur- 


nished with  subimbricated  scales,  forming  close  trans- 
verse rows.  Lateral  parts  of  the  trunk  covered  with 
granules, 

Example,  Zonurus  capensis — Cordylus  ( Hemicordylus ) 
cajtentis,  Smith.  Colour  dusky  above,  pale  blackish  blue 
below. 

3rd  Group. 

(Pseudocordytus,  Smith.) 

Character,— An  front  of  each  shoulder  a very  marked 
fold  descending  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
breast.  Skin  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  forming  projecting 
lines,  and  covered  with  granules.  Cervical  and  dorsal 
regions  furnished  with  suboval  ridged  scales,  forming  lon- 
gitudinal scries,  separated  by  rows  of  granules.  Scales  of 
the  sides  similar  to  those  of  the  back.  No  fold  along  the 
lower  part  of  the  sides. 

Example,  Zonurus  microlepidotus.  Gray ; Cordylus 
( Psnidocordylus)  montanus,  Smith.  Colour. — Brown,  more 
or  less  deep  above,  inclining  more  or  less  to  blackish. 
Upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  tail  with 
transverse  orange,  yellowish,  or  greenish  bands,  which 
whiten  when  the  animal  is  kept  in  alcohol.  Under  part 
of  the  head  black,  and  the  other  under  parts  pale  yellow  or 
orange. 

Localities. — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sierra  Leone. 

Zonurus  in  the  arrangement  of  MM.  Dutnfril  and 
Bibron  is  immediately  succeeded  by  Tribolonotus , Dura, 
and  Bibr. 

ZOOCAKPE8,  the  name  given  to  certain  organized 
bodies  which  have  been  variously  classed  by  botanists  and 
zoologists  as  animals  or  plants,  and  by  some  as  partaking 
of  the  characters  of  each.  By  a reference  to  the  great 
work  of  Ehrenberg  on  Animalcules,  and  to  Ihe  ‘ Species 
Algamm  ’ of  Agardh,  or  Hooker's  * British  Flora,’  it  will 
be  found  that  the  same  genera  which  the  one  author  has 
described  as  animals,  the  others  have  described  as  plants. 
We  shall  not  here  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  opi- 
nions which  have  led  to  the  classification  of  these  bodies 
cither  as  animals  or  plants,  as  all  naturalists  are  agreed  as 
to  the  principal  facts  of  the  existence  of  these  bodies. 
They  arc  all  agreed  that  these  beings  exist  at  a point  in 
the  organic  kingdom  of  nature  in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  seizing  lacls  which,  under  ordinary  definitions, 
could  at  once  determine  their  position  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  scale.  Definitions  which  are  so  easily  employed 
higher  up  the  scale  are  of  no  use  here,  and  it  is  only  by  an 
Accurate  analysis,  and  comparison  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  these  organisms,  that  an  approach  to  a correct 
classification  can  be  made.  The  bodies  to  which  the 
term  Zooearpcsc  have  been  applied  are  placed  by  botanists 
in  the  natural  order  Algee.  Of  the  higher  groups  of  Algae 
I we  have  spoken  under  Sea-Weeds  ami  Water-Plants, 
j tmt  it  is  in  tho  lower  forms  more  particularly  that  the 
i Zoocarps  occur.  These  lower  groups  form  the  divisions 
j Gloiodadea*  of  Harvey  and  the  Diatomacea?  of  Greviltc. 
Most  of  the  plants  belonging  to  these  divisions  appear  in 
the  form  of  slime  on  the  surface  of  stones,  rocks,  walls,  & c., 
or  of  scums,  froths,,  & c.  on  water. 

The’GLOiocLAD&s  consist  of  plants  with  numerous  glo- 
, hules  or  filaments,  invested  with  a definite  gelatine,  and 
forming  globose  or  filiform  fronds.  This  division  includes 
i the  Chaodinem  of  Bor)- St.  Vincent,  whose  general  account 
\ of  these  formations  is  quoted  by  Lindlcy  in  his  remarks  on 
j the  natural  order  Algte.  He  says  the  gelatine  or  slime  in 
I which  these  plants  arc  enveloped  4 resembles  a layer  of 
iilbumen  spread  with  a brush  : it  exfoliates  in  dry  ing,  and 
1 finally  becomes  visible  by  the  manner  ill  which  it  colours 
( green*  or  deep  brown.  One  might  call  it  a provisional 
creation  waiting  to  be  organized,  and  then  assuming  dif- 
ferent forms,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  corpuscles 
which  penetrate  it  or  develop  among  it.  It  may  further 
be  said  to  be  the  origin  of  two  very  distinct  existences,  the 
one  certainly  animal,  the  other  purely  vegetable.  This 
matter,  lying  among  amorphous  mucus,  consists  in  its 
simplest  state  of  solitary  spherical  capsules,  which  are 
afterwards  grouped,  agglomerated,  or  chained  together, 
so  producing  more  complex  state*  of  organization.  Some- 
times the  mucus,  which  acts  as  the  basis  or  matrix  of  the 
corpuscles  when  it  is  found  in  water,  which  is  the  most 
favourable  medium  for  its  development,  elongates,  thickens, 
i and  finally  forms  masses  of  Home  inches*  extent,  which 
■ float  and  fix  themselves  to  aquatic  plants.  These  masses 
. arc  at  first  like  the  spawn  of  fish, but  they  soon  change 
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colour  and  become  green,  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  interior  vegetable  corpuscles.  Often  however  they  as- 
sume a milky  or  ferruginous  appearance;  and  if  in  this 
slate  they  art"  examined  under  the  microscope,  they  will 
be  found  completely  filled  with  the  animaculcs  called  Na- 
vicularis,  Lunulimc,  and  Stvlarise,  assembled  in  such 
dense  crowds  as  to  be  incapable  of  swimming.  In  this 
state  the  animalcules  are  inert.  Are  they  developed  here, 
or  have  they  found  their  way  to  such  a nidus,  and  have 
they  hindered  the  development  of  the  green  corpuscles ? 
Is  the  mucus  in  which  they  lie  the  same  to  them  as  the 
albuminous  substance  in  which  the  eggs  of  many  aquatic 
animals  are  deposited  ? At  present  we  have  no  meant  of 
answering  these  questions.’ 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  genera  of  this 
ur  vision,  Gloioclade© : — 

Tribe  I.  Batrachospermere .— The  plants  in  this  tribe  are 
filiform  or  globose,  composed  of  articulated,  branched 
filaments,  invested  with  gelatine.  The  fructification,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  consists  of  eapsules on  the  ultimate  families. 
They  are  found  under  the  influence  of  both  salt  and  fresh 
water. 

* Filiform. 

Mrsogloia.  The  axis  is  gelatinous ; the  periphery  com- 
posed of  branched  subdichotonious  filaments. 

Butrachostjiermum.  The  filaments  arc  hyaline,  longitu- 
dinally striated,  set  with  distant  whorls  of  moniliform 
ramuli. 

Draparna/dia . The  filaments  hyaline,  emitting  scat- 
tered pencils  of  coloured  ramuli. 

*•  Globose  or  lobed. 

Cheetophora.  The  frond  gelatinous,  globose,  plane  or 
lobed,  formed  of  filaments  issuing  from  the  base. 

Corynephora.  The  frond  camoso-coriaceous,  hollow, 
formed  of  filaments  issuing  from  a central  point. 

Myrionema.  The  frond  minute,  gelatinous,  parasitical, 
composed  of  short,  erect,  clavate,  simple  filaments,  fixed 
at  their  base  to  a thin  expansion. 

Tribe  II.  Birularirtp. — The  plants  arc  more  or  less  glo- 
bose (never  filiform),  camose,  composed  of  continuous  fila- 
ments annulatcd  within.  To  this  tribe  belongs  but  one 
germs,  Rivularia. 

Tribe  III.  Nostochineee. — The  plants  more  or  less  glo- 
bose, gelatinous  or  carose,  including  granules  scattered 
through  the  mass  or  arranged  in  moniliform  series. 

Protncoecn*.  The  globules  aggregated,  naked,  filled 
with  granules,  seated  on  a hyaline  jelly. 

Hmnatococcus.  Minute  gelatinous  fronds,  aggregated 
into  a frustulose  crust,  and  including  scattered  granules. 

Palmrlla.  A polymorphous  gelatine,  filled  with  distinct 
globular  or  elliptic  grannies, 

EchinelUi.  Minute  gelatinous  fronds,  filled  with  ellipti- 
cal corpuscles,  radiating  from  a centre. 

Nr* tor.  A gelatinous  polymorphous  frond,  filled  with 
crisp  tnoniform  filaments. 

The  species  of  Mesog/oia  are  marine  plants.  They  are 
of  a purple,  rose -red,  or  green  colour.  The  M.  Hudsoni  is 
found  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  Mrs.  Griffiths  savs  of 
this  plant — ‘ The  structure  is  very  remarkable : the  frond 
appears  to  be  made  up  of  tufts  ot‘  fibres,  radiating  from  a 
centre,  each  tuft,  when  separated  in  water  under  a glaxs, 
resembling  a double  Aster  or  Sea-Aneniono.  In  the 
centre  of  the  petal-like  fibres  are  masses  of  purplish 
grains.’ 

The  species  of  Batrachnsjiermuni  and  Draparnarldia 
are  founu  in  fresh-water  streamlets  and  wells.  Thev  are 
not  numerous.  The  latter  genus  was  named  after  J.  1*.  R. 
Draparnaud,  a French  botanist,  who  has  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Alg«.  The  Chnetophora*  are 
generally  of  a green  colour,  and  are  little,  round,  jelly-like 
looking  masses,  and  are  found  attached  to  pieces  ot  stick 
and  other  objects  in  boggy  pools,  streams,  and  rivulets. 
Corynephora  and  Myrionema  are  small  genera,  and  are 
found  where  the  sea  washes,  on  the  pebbles  of  the  Bhore, 
or  on  rocks  and  on  sea-plants.  The  species  of  Rivularia 
are  numerous,  and  arc  tound  both  in  tne  sea  and  in  fresh 
w ater.  The  crust  of  these  plants  is  sometimes  so  closely 
attached  to  the  rock  on  which  it  grows,  as  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  it  except  by  its  colour.  They  are  mostly 
of  a green  colour.  The  genus  Protococcun  has  only  one 
species,  the  P.  nivalis.  Tins  little  plant  has  gained  a large 
snare  of  attention  on  account  of  its  being  supposed  at  one 
time  to  be  the  cause  of  red  snow.  Now  however  the  ani- 


mal kingdom  has  put  in  a claim  for  a share  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  phenomenon.  [Snow,  Rkd.]  Most  of  the 
species  of  Hamatoccus  are  of  a red  colour,  and  give 
an  appearance  like  that  of  blood  to  the  rocks  on  which 
they  grow.  These  appearances  have  often  been  regarded 
with  a superstitious  eye.  and  looked  upon  as  warnings  or 
omens  from  heaven.  One  of  the  species  of  Patmellu , the 
P.  cruenta , has  a dark  blood-red  colour,  and  on  that  ac- 
count has  been  called  ‘gory  dew.’  It  occurs  on  white- 
washed walls,  especially  in  damp  cellars;  and  in  such 
situations  has  sometimes  given  occasion  i'or  alarm,  on 
account  of  its  having  the  appearance  of  stains  of  blood. 
The  other  species  of  Palmella  have  various  colours,  as 
yellow,  green,  and  black.  They  are  found  in  fresh  water- 
streams  and  on  rocks  on  the  sea-shore.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies of  EchinelUi  have  been  referred  by  Ehrenberg  to  the 
Baccillaria , a family  of  poly  gastric  animalcules.  Nlanv  of 
them  have  certainly  the  power  of  locomotion  during  "the 
whole  period  of  their  existence,  and  not  like  some  of  the 
Zoocarps,  which  only  move  about  at  the  commencement 
of  their  organic  life.  The  species  of  Nosloc  are  found  on 
damp  earth,  as  well  as  in  sea  and  fresh  water.  Most  of 
them  are  gelatinous,  of  a yellow  or  green  colour,  or 
transparent,  and  shrink  almost  to  nothing  in  drying. 

The  division  Diatomack.k  consists  of  granules  of  various 
forms,  plane  or  compressed,  more  or  less  transparent,  rigid, 
and  fragile,  arranged  in  a lengthened  series  or  in  circles, 
which  are  free,  naked,  or  imbedded  in  a mucous  mass,  and 
at  length  separating  into  distinct  segments. 

Of  tne  two  divisions,  this  is  certainly  the  most  anomalous 
with  regard  to  its  relation  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom. Agardh  in  fact  states  that  many  of  the  organisms 
referred  here  have  as  much  relation  to  the  mineral  as  to 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  He  says  that  sonic  of 
his  Diatonic*  are  nothing  more  than  vegetable  crystals, 
bounded  by  right  lines  and  collected  into  a crystalliform 
body,  and  having  no  other  difference  from  minerals  than 
that  the  individuals  have  the  power  of  again  separating. 
The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  British  genera  of 
this  family  from  Hooker's  4 British  Flora:’ — 

Tribe  I.  Desmi diets.— Filaments  cylindrical  or  angular, 
at  length  separating  into  segment's,  which  are  called 
frustula. 

Meloseira.  Segments  forming  simple  pseudo-articulated 
filaments,  constructed  at  the  articulations,  fragile,  and 
easily  separating. 

Detmidium . Segments  forming  simple  angular  pseudo- 
articulated  filaments,  transparent  at  the  crenated  angles, 
at  length  separating. 

Tribe  II.  FragtlUiriece. — The  filaments  plane,  ex- 
tremely fragile,  composed  of  rectilinear  segments. 

Fragi/laria.  Segments  forming  plane  pseudo-articu- 
lated, densely  striated,  fragile  filaments,  separating  at  the 
striae. 

Achnanthes.  Frond  stipitate,  standard-shaped,  com- 
posed of  a few  segments,  which  at  length  separate. 

Dialoma.  Segments  forming  pseudo-articulated  plane 
filaments,  at  length  separating  and  cohering  at  their  angles. 

Pi'll* tulia.  Segments  linear.  Tree  or  imbedded  in  a 
shajxdess  mass,  solitary  or  binate. 

Tribe  III.  Styllarirre.— Segments  plane,  wedge-shaped. 

Styllaria.  Segments  wedge-shaped,  separate,  stem  less, 
not  united  into  plane  lamina?. 

Licmophora.  Segments  wedge-shaped,  flabelliform,  sti- 
pitate. 

Meridian.  Segments  w edge-shaped,  in  plane  sessile 
circles  or  segments  of  circles. 

Tribe  IV.  Cymbellccv. — Segments  elliptical. 

Gomphonema.  Segments  subgeminate,  terminating  a 
very  slender  simple  or  branched  filament. 

Homceocladia.  Segments  arranged  in  numerous,  binate, 
distant,  parallel  series,  within  a tubular  frond. 

Berkleya.  Segments  in  longitudinal  series,  within  simple 
mucous  filaments,  which  nre  free  at  the  extremity,  but 
united  below  into  a roundish  gelatinous  mass. 

Micromega.  Segments  arranged  in  longitudinal  scries 
within  a cartilaginous  or  gelatinous  frond. 

Skkixonemti-  Segments  in  longitudinal  series,  and  in- 
oloscd  in  a simple  or  branched,  filiform,  mucous,  mem- 
branaceous frond. 

Cymhella.  Segments  elliptical,  binate,  free  or  imbedded 
in  a mucous  maw. 

Such  arc  the  definitions  of  these  genera,  as  given  by 
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botanists.  With  a somewhat  different  technology,  the  j 
same  genera  with  the  same  names  are  described  by  zoo-  | 
legists.  Tims  of  the  above  genera,  Ehrenberg,  in  his  ; 
• Infusions- thierchen,’  claims  the  genera  Frustulia,  Ach-  ■ 
nan thes,  Fragillarin,  Sehizonema,  De&midium,  Gompho- 
m ma,  Meridion,  and  Micromega,  besides  many  species 
from  other  genera. 

The  minute  bodies  belonging  to  this  division  of  organized 
nature  are  found  wherever  water  exists  in  anv  quantity. 
The  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore,  the  rocks  on  the  coast,  and 
various  forms  of  marine  plants  are  frequently  covered 
with  them,  and  they  can  only  be  detected  by  the  naked 
eye  when  collected  together  in  such  quantities  as  to 
alter  the  colour  or  apparent  consistence  of  the  substance 
in  which  they  are  found.  They  are  not  however  at 
all  confined  to  sea-water;  but  are  found  in  streams 
and  brooks,  boggy  pools,  ponds  of  stagnant  water,  and 
mineral-springs,  and  many  of  them  will  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  solutions  of  salts  am!  infusions  set  aside  for 
only  a few  days.  The  forms  of  the  segments  or  frustula 
are  various;  sometimes  they  are  quite  flat  and  angular,  at 
Cither  timet  they  are  more  or  Ids  globose.  In  many  in- 
stances those  segments  consist  of  silica,  and  when  regarded 
as  animals,  this  part  of  the  body  is  called  its  skeleton.  It 
is  on  account  of  their  siliceous  character  that  many  of  the 
species  of  Diatomace®  have  been  detected  in  a fossil  state, 
and  already  fossil  species  have  been  described  that  have 
not  yet  been  determined  to  exist  in  a recent  state.  Al- 
though exceedingly  minute,  they  sometimes  collect  in 
large  quantities,  and  give  a new  character  to  objects  to 
which  they  attach  themselves.  In  the  'Proceedings  of  the 
Linnsean  Society’  for  December,  1840,  Dr.  Lankester  traced 
the  apparently  whitewashed  appearance  of  the  stones  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  Annan  in  Dumfriesshire,  to  the  exist- 
ence of  one  of  these  minute  Diatoraas.  The  species  in 
this  instance  has  been  described  by  Ehrenberg  as  the 
St/itctlru  Ulna,  and  by  Greville  as  the  Diuloma  truncatum. 
These  little  bodies  were  parasitic  on  a Conferva  that  co- 
vered all  the  stones,  ami  it  was  only  when  the  river  fell 
during  the  summer  that  the  white  appearance  was  observed 
on  the  stones.  Many  of  the  marine  species  so  entirely 
cover  the  plants  to  which  they  are  attached,  as  to  give 
them  a different  appearance  altogether.  The  segments 
are  mostly  transparent ; they  are  however  sometimes  green, 
brown,  yellow,  or  rose-colour.  They  arc  frequently  marked 
in  the  inside  with  globules,  granules  or  striae,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  Ehrenberg  has  assigned  the  functions  of 
stomaclis,  ovaries,  &c.,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  structure, 
together  with  their  power  of  locomotion,  has  referred  them 
to  the  class  of  animalcules.  The  history  however  of  these 
organisms  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  worked  out  to 
enable  any  one  with  certainty  to  refer  them  either  to  one 
division  of  the  organic  Kingdom  or  the  other.  In  the 
mean  time  an  important  field  of  inquiry  is  open  to  the 
naturalist  in  the  reproduction,  growth,  and  structure  of  i 
these  lower  forms  of  organic  lite,  by  an  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  which  we  can  alone  expect  to  classify  them 
with  certainty  according  to  their  real  relations. 

For  further  information  the  reader  should  consult 
Agardh , Species  At  gar  um : Greville,  Alga?  Britan.;  I.ind- 
Icy,  Natural  System ; Hooker,  British  Flora , vol.  ii.;  Nees 
von  Esenbcck,  Die  At  gen  ties  SiA  sen  If 'asters;  Gaillon, 
Desmazferes.  Unger,  and  Kutzing,  in  Ann.  dee  Sc.  Nat. 
for  1823,  1823,  1828,  and  1834;  Mcyen,  Pfianzen  Phy- 
siologic; Dirt,  drs  Sc.  Nut. 

ZOt )LOGY  (from  Z£ov,  zoon , an  animal,  and  Xoyot,  logos ) 
literally  means  a discourse  concerning  animals,  and  is  the 
science  which  teaches  the  nature,  properties,  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  subjects  of  the  animal  Kingdom,  The  con- 
stituents of  an  Animal  are  treated  of  in  the  article  Life  : 
when  the  animal  dies,  the  elements  which  compose  its 
body  are  acted  upon  by  the  ordinary  chemical  affinities 
which  that  hotly  had  been  able  to  resist  when  living,  and 
the  more  or  less  rapid  dissolution  of  its  component  parts  is 
the  consequence. 

In  a crude  shape,  zoology  must  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  sciences  that  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
human  mind.  The  very  necessity  for  finding  name*  for 
the  more  obvious  divisions  of  living  beings  must  soon  have 
produced  a classification  into  the  natural  groups  of  Quad- 
rupeds [Mammalia],  limns.  Fishes  [Fish],  and  Insects 
[Inskcta];  and  certain  subordinate  sections,  as,  lor  in- 
stance, the  distinction  between  herbivorous  and  carni- 1 


1 vorous  beads,  granivorous  and  carnivorous  birds,  harmless 
^ and  poisonous  Kepi-ilk*,  must  have  followed  as  a matter  of 
course. 

We  have  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  engraven  and  pictorial 
Egyptian  records  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  attention 
which  had  been  paid  to  Natural  History  in  genera).  The 
‘ navy  of  Tarshish’  contributed  to  the  wisdom  of  him  who 
not  only  ' spake  of  the  trees,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
even  unto  tne  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,’  hut 
‘ also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  nnd  of  creeping  things,  and  of 
fishes,’*  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  other  passages  show- 
ing the  progress  that  zoological  knowledge  hail  already 
made. 

The  Egyptian  reconls  bear  testimony  to  a familiarity  not 
only  with  the  forms  of  a multitude  of  wild  animals,  but 
with  their  habits  and  geographical  distribution. 

Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  Herodotus  was 
behind  the  science  of  his  day  in  physical  knowledge,  he 
who.  despising  the  sneers  of  the  hall-learned  at  his  won- 
derful stories,  will  bring  to  the  perusal  of  his  works  a fair 
share  of  scientific  acquirement,  will  find  many  instances  of 
zoological  information  which  have  been  taken  lor  the  mere 
tales  of  this  excellent  traveller  and  historian,  but  which 
modern  investigation  has  confirmed.  But  it  is  to  Aris- 
totle, justly  termed  the  father  of  natural  history,  that  we 
owe  the  first  dawnings  of  system  founded  on  the  only  sure 
basis,  lire  organization  or  physiological  character  of  ani- 
mals. 

Since  his  time,  the  principal  endeavour  of  zoologists  has 
been  directed  to  a discovery  of  ‘ the  natural  system,'  as  it  has 
been  properly  called — for  there  can  be  but  one ; — and  the 
number  of  methods  proposed  one  alter  another,  some, 
it  must  be  admitted,  approaching  apparently  very  nearly  to 
the  truth,  show,  indeed,  that  a great  advance  has  been 
made,  but  that  the  problem  is  not  entirely  solved,  although 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  key. 

Some,  indeed,  seem  to  have  expected  that  this  system 
should  burst  forth  at  once,  a sudden  and  complete  appari- 
tion, whereas  it  must  necessarily  be  of  slow  growth,  and 
gradually  developed  by  a careful  collection  and  comparison 
of  materials  and  the  philosophical  application  of  induction. 
Let  any  competent  person  look  r.ot  only  at  the  multitude 
of  existing  species,  but  at  those  which  are  extinct  and 
Known  only  by  their  fossil  remains,  that,  have  been  recog- 
nised since  the  last  system  was  put  forth — not  a year 
passes  without  a considerable  accession — and  he  may  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  it  is  somewhat  hasty  to  cotnc 
to  conclusions  without  having  the  whole  of  the  premises 
before  us. 

Aristotle’s  method  was  founded  on  a divirion  of  organs, 
which  may  be  arranged,  first,  with  reference  to  natural 
groups  (ran*  yivo^  or  rar’  Birds  or  Fishes,  for 

instance,  which  depend  on  a similar  structure  ol'  parts ; 
secondly,  according  to  their  excess  and  defect  (*«&’ 
»’•! npo^»/*>  teal  (XXf*4*v),  as,  for  example,  a division  of  Birds 
into  those  with  long  bills  and  those  with  short  bills — those 
having  crests  and  those  having  none ; thirdly,  according  to 
their  analogies  (rar’  dvakoyinv) — take,  for  instance,  the 
comparison  of  a hoof  with  a claw,  the  wing  of  a bird  with 
the  fore-foot  of  a quadruped,  a feather  with  a scale  ; and, 
fourthly,  according  to  their  situation  (card  9imv} — take, 
for  example,  animals  which  have  pectoral  mamma? — 
man,  apes,  and  elephants ; and  animals  which  have 
abdominal  mamma— dotrs  and  eats. 

To  the  accuracy  of  Aristotle’s  descriptions  those  who  arc 
qualified  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  ami  the 
language  will  bear  testimony ; but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  some  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  explain  his 
meaning  have  manifested  small  knowledge  of  Latin,  less 
of  Greek,  and  none  of  the  science  on  which  his  invaluable 
work  treats.  His  talent  for  observation  and  generalization 
was  of  the  highest  order ; and  never  did  man  more  worthily 
employ  the  ample  means  which  the  liberality  of  his  royal 
pupil  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Of  ..Elian  [/Elianus  Claudius]  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say  here  that  he  seems  to  have  kept  a sort  of  general 
receptacle  for  any  information  relative  to  animals  that 
he  could  collect,  which  he  put  together  without  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  The  industrious  and  entertain- 
ing Pliny*  prone  as  he  was  to  record  fal.»le,  was  an 
author  of  a very  different  capacity  ; but  the  little  space 
! that  he  gave  to  system  was  filled  from  the  store*  of 
Aristotle,  on  whom  he  drew  largely  for  his  zoological 

• 1 King*  ir.  10. 
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descriptions  generally.  In  the  almost  equally  amusing 
pages  of  AthIxxus  will  be  found  a scattered  but  copious 
collection  of  facts  relative  to  animals,  stated  apparently 
more  with  a view  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  leading 
subject  of  the  book,  than  to  the  advancement  of  natural 
history. 

In  the  interval  which  ensued  between  the  age  of  the 
antients  and  the  revival  of  letters  much  zoological  as  well 
as  other  scientific  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
among  the  Arabs  and  in  the  East  generally,  where  it  be- 
came, however,  highly  charged  with  fable,  as  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Roc ; magnitude,  which  is  a principal  element 
in  the  Oriental  notions  of  the  sublime,  being  the  prevailing 
exaggeration. 

Alu turn's  Magnus  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Eu- 
ropean writer  of  note  claiming  the  zoologists  attention, 
after  the  silence  of  the  dark  ages ; and  in  his  Hist  or  ia 
A uimulium  are  traces  of  access  to  autient  authorities  no 
longer  extant. 

Bklon  had  deeply  studied  Aristotle  ; and  the  works  of 
the  French  traveller’on  the  natural  history  of  birds  and 
fishes  not  only  contain  much  valuable  information,  but  an 
attempt  at  classification.  [Brans.] 

Gesnrr,  Aldhovand,  and  Jonvtox  followed.  The 
valuable  volumes  of  the  first  of  these  authors  include  the 
labours  of  Beloii  and  Rondelct,  and  carry  arrangement 
still  further.  Aldrovand’s  voluminous  compilations  form  a 
storehouse  of  learning  from  which  subsequent  writers  have 
drawn  deeply  and  not  always  gratefully.  Buflfon,  in  par- 
ticular, ridicules  his  copious  compilations  and  the  never- 
ending  collection  of  lore  with  which  he  illustrates  the  his- 
tory of  a cock  or  a bull ; but  without  such  a thesaurus  be- 
fore him,  even  Button  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
write  as  he  did. 

To  our  countryman  Ray  we  are  principally  indebted  for 
the  first  elear  zoological  method.  That  great  naturalist  for 
originality  and  comprehensive  philosophical  discernment 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  placed  next  after  Aristotle 
himself.  [Birds ; Mammalogy;  Reptiles.] 

The  brilliant  style  of  Bupfon  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world  upon  the  subject  which  his  eloquence  at  once 
rendered  captivating.  A more  severe  writer  might  have 
done  greater  things  for  natural  history  as  a science,  but  i 
Button  at  once  secured  a w illing  audience  and  made  all 
Europe  his  class.  To  him  above  all  others  may  be  con- 
ceded the  merit  of  making  the  subject  decidedly  popular 
at  once  and  for  ever.  The  way  was  thus  prepared  for 
Linn.eits. 


In  the  last  edition  of  the  Sgstema  Nature*,  revised  by  its 
great  author,  the  Animal  Kingdom  is  thus  arranged  r — 
The  Natural  Division  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  indicated 
by  internal  structure. 

Heart  bilocular,  with  two  auri-j Viviparous  . . . Mammalia. 

cles.  lilood  warm,  red.  t Oviparous  ... . Birds. 
Heart  unilocular,  with  one  au-f  Arbitrary  lungs  Amphibia. 

ricle.  Blood  cold,  red.  (External  gills  . Fishes. 
Heart  unilocular,  with  one(wu, 

I.  Mammalia. 

Heart  bilocular,  with  two  auricles;  Blood  warm,  red. 
L ungs  respiring  reciprocally.  Jaws  incumbent,  covered: 
Teeth  inserted  in  most.  Penis  intrans  viviparas,  lactiferas. 
Smses : Tongue,  Nostrils,  Eyes,  Ears,  Papilla;.  Covering: 
Hairs;  very  sparing  in  the  aquatics.  Props  (Fulcra) : Four 
feet,  except  in  those  which  are  merely  aquatic,  in  which 
the  posterior  feet  arc  conjoined  in  the  fin  of  the  tail.  A 
tail  in  most. 


Insects. 

Vermes. 


II.  Birds. 

Heart  bilocular,  with  two  auricles;  lilood  warm,  red. 
Lungs  respiring  reciprocally.  Jaws  incumbent,  naked,  ex- 
serted,  toothless.  Penis  subintrnns  absque  scroto  oviparas 
crust  a calcarea.  Semes : Tongue,  Nostrils,  Eyes,  Ears 
without  auricles.  Covering : Incumbent  imbricated  fea- 
thers. Props : Two  feet ; two  wings.  Hump  heart-shaped. 

III.  Amphibia. 

Heart  unilocular,  with  one  auricle ; lilood  cold,  red.  Lungs 
breathing  arbitrarily.  Jaws  incumbent.  Penes  bini.  Eggs 
generally  membranaceous.  Senses : Tongue,  Nostrils,  Eyes, 
Eats.  Covering:  cutaceous,  naked.  Props.’  various;  null 
in  some. 


IV.  Fishes. 

Heart  unilocular,  with  one  auricle;  Blood  cold,  red. 


Gills  external,  compressed.  Jaws  incumbent.  Penes  nulls ; 
eggs  without  albumen.  Senses:  Tongue,  Nostrils?  Eyes 
(not  ears).  Covering:  Imbricated  scales.  Props:  Nata- 
torial fins. 

V.  Insects. 

Heart  unilocular;  suuies  cold.  Spiracles,  lateral  body- 
pores.  Jaws  lateral.  Penes  inti  antes.  Senses:  Tongue, 
Eyes,  Antenna;  on  a head  without  a brain  (neither  ears  nor 
, nostrils).  Covering:  cataphracta,  sustaining  an  osseous  cutis. 

| Props : Feet,  Wings  in  some. 

VI.  Vermes. 

Heart  unilocular,  with  one  ventricle  ; sanies  cold.  Spi- 
racles obscure.  Jaws  multifarious.  Penes  varii  Hernia- 
phroditis  Androgynia.  Senses : Tentacles  (no  Head,  hardly 
Eyes,  neither  Ears  nor  Nostrils).  Covering  calcareous,  or 
null  except  spines.  Props : Neither  feet  nor  fins. 

This  table  concludes  with  the  following  summaiy,  which 
will  be  best  given  in  the  original  form  : — 

Vivarium  Naturm  sic  alit  Vl-plicis  formic  Animalia. 

Mammalia  pilosa,  in  Terra,  giadiuntur,  loquentia.  Ares 
plumose,  in  A'ere,  volitant,  cant  antes.  Amphibia  tunicata, 
in  Galore,  serpunt,  sibilantia.  Pisces  squamati,  in  Aqua, 
natant,  popyzantes.  Inseda  cataphracta,  in  Sieeo,  exsi- 
liunt,  tinnitantia.  Vermes  excoriati,  in  Humido , panduntur, 
obmutescentes. 

Further  details  of  this  system  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
Mammalia,  Birds,  Insects,  and  Vermes  ; and  although 
the  definitions  given  by  Liu  me  us  sometimes — us,  lor  in- 
stance, when  he  says  that  Fishes  have  no  ears — betray  a 
want  of  knowledge  which  subsequent  experiments  have 
supplied,  the  student  must  be  struck  with  their  accuracy, 
considering  the  imperfect  state  of  comparative  anatomy 
when  he  wrote. 

The  Amphibia  of  Linnaeus  consist  of  the  three  orders, 
Reptiles,  aerpentes,  and  Mantes:  the  two  first  of  these  are 
noticed  in  the  article  Reptiles,  p.  -104.  The  third  order, 
A ’antes,  is  thus  defined  : — 

Finned : breathing  also  by  means  of  lateral  gills. 

* Spiracles  compound,  numerous. 

Petromyzon  (Lamprey),  Spiracles  7 lateral.  Raja 
(Ray),  Spiracles  5 underneath.  Squalus  (Shark),  Spira- 
cles 5 lateral.  Chimetra,  Spiracle  1 quadritid. 

* * Spiracles  solitary. 

Lophius  (Angler),  fins  ventral  2 ; mouth  toothed.  Acci- 
penser  (Sturgeon),  fins  ventral  2;  mouth  toothless.  Cy- 
eloplerus  (Lump  Fish),  fins  ventral  2.  Balistes  (File  Fish), 
fins  ventral  1.  Oslracion,  fins  ventral  0;  body  with  a bony 
cuirass.  Telrodon,  fins  ventral  0;  abdomen  muricated. 
Diadon  (Globe  Fish),  fins  ventral  0;  body  aculeated.  Cen- 
trums, fins  ventral  X. ; body  loricated  with  a spine.  Syn- 
gnalhns,  fins  ventral  0;  body  articulated.  Pegasus,  lins 
ventral  2 ; rostrum  ciliato-dentated. 

The  Pisces  of  Linnoms  embrace  four  orders : — 

1.  Apodes,  ventral  fins  null. 

2.  J ugulares,  ventral  fins  before  the  pectoral  fins. 

3.  Thoracici,  ventral  fins  under  the  pectoral  fins. 

4.  Abdominales,  ventral  fins  behind  the  pectoral  fins. 

I.  Apodes. 

Mur  etna,  apertures  of  the  gills  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax. 
Gymnotus,  back  Unless.  Trichiurus,  tail  finle&s.  Anar- 
rhichas,  teeth  rounded.  Ammodytes,  head  narrower  than 
the  body.  Ophidium,  body  ensiform.  Siromateus , body 
ovate.  Xiphias , body  ensilerous. 

II.  Jugulares. 

Callionymus,  apertures  of  the  gills  at  the  nape.  Urano- 
scoptis,  mouth  wide  and  flat  (simum).  Trackinns,  amts 
near  the  breast.  Gadits,  pectoral  fins  elongated  into  a 
point.  Blennius , ventral  fins  didactylous,  smooth  (muticse). 

III.  Thoracici. 

Cepola,  month  wide  and  flat,  (simum) ; body  ensiform. 
Echeneis,  bock  of  the  bend  flat,  furrowed  transversely. 
Coryphttna,  head  anteriorly  obtusely  truncate.  Colins, 
ventral  fins  conjoined  (coadnata?)  into  an  ovate  tin. 
Cotlus,  head  wider  than  the  body.  Scorptna,  head  sprinkled 
with  cirri.  Zens , upper  lip  arched  (fornicatum)  with  a 
transverse  membrane.  Pleuronecies,  both  eyes  on  one  side 
of  the  head.  Chsrtodon,  teeth  setaceous,  very  close  set, 
flexible.  Spams,  teeth  strong,  incisors,  molars.  Lair  us, 
dorsal  fin  marked  with  a ramentura  behind  the  spines. 
Sciama , dorsal  fin  capable  of  being  hidden  in  a little 
furrow.  Perea,  onercula  of  the  gills  serrated.  Gasteroslcus , 
tail  carinated  at  the  sides;  dorsal  spines  distinct.  Scomber, 
tail  carinated  at  the  sides;  many  spurious  pinnules.  Mullut , 
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scales,  even  those  of  the  head,  loose,  Trigla , distinct ; 
digits,  near  the  pectoral  fins, 

IV.  Abdominales. 

Cobitis , body  hardly  narrowed  at  the  tail.  Ami  a,  head 
naked,  bony,  scabrous.  Silttrus,  ray  of  the  first  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins  toothed.  Teuthis,  head  truncated  anteriorly. 
Loricaria,  body  mailed  (cataphractura).  Sahno , posterior 
dorsal  fin  adipose.  Fistularia,  beak  cylindrical,  capable  of 
being  shut  with  an  operculum.  E*o. r,  lower  mandible 
longest,  punctated.  Flops,  branchiostegous  membrane 
double,  the  external  one  shortest.  Argentina,  anus  near 
the  tail.  Atheriua , a lateral,  longitudinal,  silvery  band. 
Mugil,  lower  mandible  carinated  within.  Mormyrus,  bran- 
chial  aperture  linear  without  opercula.  Exoceetu s,  pectoral 
tins  of  the  length  of  the  body.  Polynenuu,  digits  distinct 
near  the  pectoral  fins.  Cl u pea,  abdomen  carinated  and 

serrated.  Cyprinus,  branchiostegous  membrane  triradiate. 

The  orders  of  insects  are  defined  by  Linnaras  from  their 
wings * 


. [ Upper  ( emstaceous  with  a straight  suture  Coleoptera  1. 
^ I wings  jsemicrustaceous,  incumbent  Hemiptera2 . 

t imbricated  with  scales  . • Lepidoptera  3. 

I All  .J  jinermi  NeuropUra  4. 

==  [ (membranaceous,  ano{ara,clto  Hy„tJpt„a  s. 

Wings  2.  balances  (Halteres)  in  lieu  of 

the  posterior  wing*  , . Diptera  G. 

Wings  0.  i.e.  the  Dody  without  wings  and 

elytra  ....  Aplera  7. 


I.  Coleoptera. 

* Antenna  clavate,  thickened  externally. 

Stenmhaus,  antenna?  with  a fissile  clava ; anterior  tibiae 
dentate.  I.ucanut , antennae  with  a compressed  clava, 
the  widest  side  fissile.  Dermestes , antenna?  with  a per- 

foliate clava ; head  inflected  under  the  scarcely  marginal e 
thorax.  IJmter,  antenna*  with  a solid  clava;  head  retrac- 
tile within  the  thorax.  Rgrrksu,  antenna?  with  a solid 
ovate  clava.  < lyrinus , antennas  rather  rigid ; eyes  four. 
Attelahns , head  posteriorly  attenuated.  Curculio,  antenna? 
incident;  rostrum  homy.  Silpha , thorax  and  elytra  mar- 
ginate.  Coccinella,  antenna?  with  an  obtuse  clava ; palps 
with  a truncated  clava. 

•*  An  tenner  filiform. 

Jlntchus , antenna*  filiform,  thickest  externally.  Catsida , 
body  ovate  ; elytra  marginate  ; head  covered  with  a shield. 
Ptinus,  thorax  receiving  the  head  ; antenna;  with  the  last 
joint  the  longest.  Chrysomeia,  head  ovate,  imtnarginate. 
Hispa,  antenna;  extended  (porrecta?),  approximate,  fusi- 
form. Meloe,  thorax  subround;  head  gibbous,  inflected. 
Tcnebrio , thorax  marginate ; head  exserted  ; body  oblong. 
t.nmpyru,  elytra  flexible;  shield  of  the  thorax  oversha- 
dowing and  receiving  the  head.  Mordetla,  lamina*  at  the 
base  of  the  abdomen ; head  inflated.  Staphylinus,  elytra 
divided  into  two  parts  (dimidiata),  covering  the  wings : 
two  vesicles  above  the  tail  capable  of  being  exserted. 

***  Antenna  setaceous. 

Cerambyx , thorax  mucronate-callous  at  the  sides.  I.rp- 
tura,  elytra  attenuated  at  the  apex  ; thorax  rather  smooth. 
Cantharis,  elvtra  flexible ; abdomen  plicato-papilloso  at 
the  sides.  Elater , point  (mucro)  of  the  breast  resilient 
from  a pore  of  the  abdomen.  Cieindela,  jaws  exserted, 
toothed  : eyes  rather  prominent.  Buprcstis,  head  retracted 
within  the  thorax.  Dytiscus,  posterior  feet  ciliated  and 
formed  for  swimming  (natatorii).  Carabm.  thorax  obcor- 
date,  truncated  posteriorly.  Necydalis,  elytra  dimidiate ; 
wings  naked.  Fnrflcula,  elytra  dimidiate ; wings  covered ; 
tail  with  nippers  (foreipata). 


II.  Hemiptera. 

Jilafta,  mouth  maxillosc ; wings  coriaceous,  flat ; feet 
cursorial.  Mantis,  mouth  maxillosc ; anterior  feet  serrated  ; 
claw  single.  Gryllus,  mouth  maxillosc;  posterior  feet  sal- 
1 atonal.  Fulgora,  rostrum  inflected  ; forehead  (frons)  pro- 
duced, empty  (inanis);  anther  a*  capitate.  Cicada,  ros- 
trum inflected ; posterior  feet  saltatorial.  Notoncctu,  ros- 
trum inflected  ; posterior  feet  natatorial  (ciliated).  Ncpa, 
rostrum  inflected ; anterior  feet  cheiiferous.  Cimex,  rostrum 
inflected ; feet  cursorial.  Aphis,  rostrum  inflected ; abdo- 
men two-horned.  Chernies,  rostnnn  pectoral ; feet  poste- 
rior, saltatorial.  Coccus,  rostrum  pectoral ; abdomen 
bristly  behind  in  the  male*.  Thrips,  rostrum  obsolete; 
wings  incumbent  on  the  reflexile  abdomen. 

III.  Lepidoptera. 

Papilio,  antenn®  thickest  externally ; wings  erect. 


Sphinx , antenn®  thickest  in  the  middle.  Phalana,  an 
term®  thickest  internally. 

IV.  Neuroptera. 

Libclla,  tail  with  nippers;  mouth  multi-maxillose ; 
wings  extended.  Ephemera,  tail  with  two  bristles,  s.  3 ; 
mouth  toothless ; wings  erect.  Mynneleon,  tail  with  nip- 
pers ; mouth  bidentate ; wings  deflected.  Phrygnnea, 
tail  simple,  mouth  toothless,  wing*  deflected,  Hemerobius, 
tail  simple,  mouth  bidentate,  wings  deflected.  PannrjM, 
tail  chelate,  mouth  rostrated,  wings  incumbent.  Jlaphidia , 
tail  with  one  thread  (filo  1) ; mouth  bidentate,  wings  de- 
flected. 

V.  Ilymenoptera. 

Cynipt,  sting  (aculeus)  spiral ! Teuthredo,  sting  seriated ! 
bivalve.  Sires r,  sting  serrated  under  the  terminal  spine  of 
the  abdomen.  Ichneumon,  sting  exserted!  triple.  Spites, 
sting  punctorial ; wings  flat ; mouth  tongueless.  Chrysis, 
sting  punctorial ; aUlcmen  vaulted  (fomicaUim)  beneath. 
Vespa,  sting  punctorial ; superior  wings  plicated.  Apis , 
sting  punctorial,  superior  wings  plicated.  Formica,  sting 
obsolete ; no  wings  on  the  neuters.  Mutilla,  sting  punc- 
torial ; no  wings  on  the  neuters. 

VI.  Diptera. 

< Estrus , mouth  closed ; s.  none.  Tipula , mouth  with 
lateral  lips ; four  palps.  Musas,  mouth  toothless  with  a 
proboscis.  Tabanns,  mouth  with  a proboscis  and  connivent 
teeth.  Culex,  mouth  with  a siphonifonu,  nulant  rostrum ; 
stemmata  0.  Empis,  mouth  with  an  inflected  rostrum. 
Conops,  mouth  with  a projecting  geniculate  rostrum. 
A sit  us,  mouth  with  a subulate  projecting  rostrum.  Bom- 
h gluts,  mouth  with  a projecting  setaceous  rostrum.  llippo- 
bosca,  mouth  with  a subnutont,  very  short  rostrum ; stem- 
mata 0. 

VII.  Aptera. 

* Six  feet.  Head  distinct  fi  otn  the  Thorax. 

l.evisma , tail  with  exserted  bristles.  Podura , tail  bifur- 
cated, inflected,  saltatorial.  Tcrmes,  mouth  with  two 
maxilla;.  Pedicnlus,  mouth  with  a sling  laculeus)  capable 
of  being  exserted.  Pules , mouth  with  an  inflected  rostrum 
with  a sting ; feet  saltatorial. 

* * Feet  8 — 14.  Head  and  Thorax  uuiled. 

Arams , eyes  2,  feet  8,  palps.  Phalangium,  eves  4, 
feet  8,  palps  chelate.  Aranea,  eyes  8,  feet  8,  palps  clavate. 
Scorpio,  eyes  8,  feet  8,  palps  chelate.  Cancer,  eyes  2, 
feet  10 : first  pair  chelate.  Monoculus , eyes  2,  feet  12 : ten 
chelate.  Onucus,  eyes  2,  feet  14. 

* * * Feet  multitudinous.  Head  distinct  from  the  Thorax. 

Scolopendra,  body  linear.  Joins,  body  subcylindiical. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  arrangement  without  being 
struck  wit n the  comprehensive  views  of  the  author,  when 
the  imperfect  light  which  existed  at  the  time  is  considered. 
Reaumur,  Swammerdam,  M outlet,  Goedart  De  Geer. 
Bonnet,  and  Lyonnet  indeed  had  done  much  before  the  last 
edition  of  the  Systcma  Matures  was  published  : but  many  of 
the  leading  characters  of  insect-organization  were  still  in- 
volved in  darkness.  One  great  error  will  be  manifest  to  ail : 
the  clarification  of  the  Crustacea  among  the  insects  under 
the  designation  of  the  genus  Cancer,  &c.  The  most  cursory 
observation  must  have  satisfied  Linweus  that  the  Crustacea 
breathed  by  means  of  gills,  and  that  therefore  they  could 
not  be  placed  under  the  same  category  with  animals  w hose 
respiration  was  carried  on  by  1 Spiracula : Pori  lateiales 
corporis,'  to  use  his  own  definition.  It  is  nut  however  im- 
probable that  the  terrestrial  habit*  of  the  Land  and  Soldier 
Crabs  [Birgus  ^ Gkcarcints;  Pagurus]  might  have 
weighed  with  him.  in  the  absence  of  any  demonstration  as 
to  their  actual  mode  of  respiration.  But  notwithstanding 
errors  inseparable  from  the  state  of  knowledge  when  he 
wrote,  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  his  generalizations 
taken  as  a whole  is  manifested  by  the  retention  of  most  of 
his  orders  and  all  his  genera  to  the  present  day. 

The  scalpel  was  now  taken  up  by  able  hands,  and  Pallas, 
especially  in  his  anatomy  of  the”  Gurus,  made  a great 
advance  m comparatite  anatomy.  Among  the  most  active 
and  enlightened  labourer*  in  this  department,  our  own 
John  Hunter*  stands  pre-eminent  in  England,  and  Biumen- 
bach  in  Germany. 

But  the  fullness  of  time  was  now  come  when  a great 
light  was  to  arise ; and  George  Cuvier,  guided  by  his  dis- 

• Tlu*  filaloffnc  of  the  MuMUtn  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon*  in  I .on* 
«l<w,  by  Richanl  Owen.  E«q.,  the  Hmitminu  Pinf«*»nr.  non-  cnmplcta.  with 
the  exception  of  the  catalogue  ‘>f  fouiit,  which  i»  in  prnrrMft.  Thi»  work  form* 

ft  UMt  mlnnble  ibnaunu  for  thr  ioolcgi»t  and  phy»i  dogi*t. 
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section*,  became  the  load-star  of  zoologists.  The  Anatomic 
Comparte , the  Otsemem  Fostilet,  and,  finally,  the  Rrync 
Animal,  were  the  results  of  his  acute  and  comprehensive 
demonstrations.  In  his  hands  Comparative  Anatomy  be- 
came a new  power  amon'»  the  dynamics  of  natural  history, 
and  by  its  aid  he  rebuilt  the  extinct  fossil  forms  that  before 
hi;  time  lay  scattered  over  the  face  of  our  earth  in  wild 
and  apparently  inextricable  disorder. 

Well  does  this  extraordinary  man  enunciate  the  valuable 
truth,  that  since  Natural  History  has  taken  Nature  for  the 
basis  of  its  distributions,  its  relationship  with  Anatomy  has 
become  more  intimate.  * One  of  these  sciences,’  says  he, 
‘ cannot  take  a single  step  without  the  other  profiting  by 
it.  The  approximations  which  the  first  establishes  often 
indicate  to  the  other  the  researches  that  ought  to  be 
made.’"  And  again,  with equal  truth  he  declares,  that  ‘the 
natural  history  of  an  animal  is  the  knowledge  of  the  whole 
animal.  Its  internal  structure  is  to  it  as  much  as  its  ex- 
ternal form,  and  perhaps  more.’t 

That  Cuvier  practised  what  he  preached  is  evident  from 
his  own  record  of  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  constructing 
his  system. 

* 1 examined,’  says  the  great  French  zoologist,  ‘ one  by 
one,  all  the  species  which  I could  procure  ; I associated 
those  which  aid  not  differ  from  each  other,  except  in  size, 
colour,  or  the  number  of  some  parts  of  little  importance, 
and  on  these  materials  founded  what  I have  called  a sub- 
genus. 

4 Whenever  I could,  I dissected  at  least  one  species  of 
each  subgenus;  and  if  those  to  which  the  scalpel  could 
not  be  applied  be  excepted,  there  exist  in  my  book£ 
very  few  groups  of  this  degree,  of  the  organs  of  which  I 
cannot  produce  at  least  some  considerable  portion.’ 

His  system  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Comparative 
Anatomy  [Anatomy,  Comparative],  and  paits  of  it  in  most 
of  the  articles  on  the  leading  groups  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom in  this  work.  Latreillk  furnished  the  fourth  and  fifth 
volumes, containing  the  Cnutacca,  AtaeJtniJa,  and  Insects; 
and  Cuvier  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  work  of 
Lamarck,^  with  reference  to  the  shells  and  corals,  noticing 
it  with  just  praise.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that 
Cuvier  was  the  advocate  of  Lamarck’s  theory  of  gradual 
evolution  or  development,  a theory  to  which  the  ex- 
perience of  every  succeeding  day  becomes  more  and  more 
opposed. 

About  this  period,  almost  contemporaneously  with  a 
similar  movement  in  botany,  some  of  the  more  imaginative 
and  philosophic  minds  began  to  perceive  analogies  in 
organs  and  parts  of  the  animal  frame  which  previously 
had  only  been  regarded  under  their  distinct  or  individual 
relations.  The  close  connection  between  the  brilliant 
generalizations  of  this  nature  which  first  made  comparative 
anatomists  acquainted  with  the  bones  of  the  cramutn  and 
the  essential  resemblances,  or  homologies,  as  they  are 
termed,  of  the  component  elements  of  a vertebra  under 
their  varied  forms,  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  too  closely  connected  with  similar  researches 
after  resemblances  and  analogies  in  zoology  to  be  omitted 
in  the  present  sketch  of  the  history  of  that  science.  Gtitlie, 
the  founder  of  morphology,  or  the  doctrine  of  organic  ana- 
logies in  plants,  also  made  the  first  step  in  the  advance- 
ment of  similar,  or,  as  they  have  been  termed,  transcen- 
dental views,  in  the  anatomy  of  animals.  The  poet’s  dis- 
covery of  the  intermaxillary  bones  in  man.  the  first  fruits 
of  this  essentially  synthetical  mode  of  studying  organized 
beings,  has  been  succeeded  by  many  similar  brilliant  ap- 
preciations of  true  analogies  by  his  successor*  Oken  and 
Geoffroy,  and  the  disciples  of  their  school,  which  have 
more  tlian  compensated  for  the  lesa  substantial  results  of 
exuberant  imaginations,  which  have  too  often  had  tlic 
effect  of  deterring  the  sober  student  of  nature  from  digest- 
ing the  works  of  authors  from  which  valuable  information 
is  to  be  obtained. 

Germany  and  the  Netherlands  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  names  of  Illiger,  Temminck,  and  Wagler.  Of  these 
M.  Temminck  continues  to  enlighten  zoologists  with 
his  excellent  works ; whilst  Professor  Lichtenstein  and 
I)r.  Hiippell  still  pursue  their  praise woi thy  course. 

In  our  own  country  and  time  the  Quinary  System  has 
been  brought  forward  and  applied  by  one  of  our  most  ac- 
complished zoologists  in  his  * Ilor.e  Entomologic®,’ 4 An- 
nu'.osa  Javanica,’  his  4 Remarks  on  the  Comparative  Ana- 

• • I^cniu  d‘Anal»m>e  Coroporrc/  nil.  1.  t U>id.,  *ol.  lii. 
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totny  of  certain  Birds  of  Cuba,’  in  the  16th  vol.  of  the 
4 Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,’  and  his 4 Illustrations 
of  the  Annulosa  of  South  Africa,’  funning  part  iii.  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Smith  s valuable  * Illustrations  of  the  Zuologv  of 
South  Africa.’ 

In  his  4 Remarks  on  the  Birds  of  Cuba,’  Mr.  W.  S.  Mac- 
leay  thus  writes : — ‘ As  to  new  views  or  principles  in  natural 
history,  this  mode  of  studying  the  variation  of  structure  m 
different  animals,  in  preference  to  classing  them  according 
to  an  arbitrary  division  of  organs,  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
to  which  I can  justly  lay  full  claim.  It  is  possible  indeed 
that  Hermann,  in  his  very  remarkable  work  entitled 
‘ Tabula  Affinitatum  Animalium,’  and  published  in  1783, 
may  have  intended  to  keep  some  such  principle  as  this  in 
view  ; but,  as  with  him,  unfortunately,  the  slightest  analogy 
constituted  an  affinity,  we  may  understand  how  he  found 
it  impossible  to  trace  the  mode  in  which  structures  van*, 
and  much  more  so  to  apply  the  maxim  of  variation  to 
arrangement.  On  a cursoiy  glance  at  the  principles  of 
arrangement  laid  down  by  Aristotle  at  the  commencement 
of  his  4 liistoria  Animalium,’  he  may  also  be  supposed  by 
some  to  have  understood  this  doctrine  of  variation  in 
animal  structure  ; but  it  is  easy  to  show*,  that  although 
this  extraordinary  man  understood  it  to  a certain  degree, 
he  confined  himself  in  the  passage  in  question  to  the 
division  of  organs, — a course  of  reasoning  that  led  him 
quite  away  from  the  conclusions  he  would  indubitably 
have  arrived  at,  had  he  followed  the  variation  of  general 
structure.  Still  1 shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  originality 
of  even  this  principle  be  some  day  disputed  with  me ; for 
when  the  question  was  asked, 44  Is  there  anything  whereof 
it  may  be  said, See.* this  is  new?” — the  answer  was,  “ It 
hath  been  already  of  old  time  which  was  before  us.”  Ar.d 
certain  it  is,  thut  the  doctrines  of  quinary  distribution,  of 
the  circular  progression  of  a series  of  affinity,  and  of  ana- 
logies, as  distinct  from  affinities,  have  all  been  in  some 
measure  advanced  by  authors  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  4 IIoi®  Entomologies.’  Indeed  it  would  add  little  to 
our  conviction  of  these  being  great  natural  truths,  to  find 
that  only  one  writer  had  observed  them,  and  that  others 
had  taken  them  for  granted  upon  his  assertion.  Accord- 
ingly we  learn  that  the  number  five  lias  had  an  importance 
in  the  construction  of  the  universe  given  to  it  from  the 
days  of  Pluto  and  Cicero ; that  Linnaeus,  Pallas,  and  Des- 
fontaines  have  mentioned  certain  analogies  in  nature  as 
distinct  from  affinities;  and  that  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished zoologists  of  the  present  age,  and  a foreign  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  Professor  Goltliclf  Fischer,  of  Masco  w; 
has  stated  the  progression  of  certain  scries  of  affinity  being 
in  circles.  1 can  safely  say  however,  that  as  I arrived  at  a 
knowledge  of  these  several  truths  by  the  observation  of 
Nature  alone,  so  I first  saw  their  dependence  upon  each 
other,  their  general  application,  and  their  necessary  deri- 
vation. from  the  practice  of  studying  the  method  in  which 
animal  structures  \ ary.  How  far  shadowy  and  unconnected 
notions  on  the  above  subjects  may  ailed  the  claims  of  the 
4 Hoi  a?  Entomological' ' to  public  attention,  I shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine  : but  it  is  my  duty,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  say,  that  I was  surprised,  on  looking  lately  among  the 
notes  and  explanations  of  the  plates  (p.  181)  at  the  end  of 
a work  published  at  Moscow,  in  1808,  by  Professor  Fischer, 
and  entitled  4 Tabula;  Synoptics  Zoognosi®  in  nsmn  Au- 
ditorum  edit®,’  to  find  the  following  remarks: — “ L’auteur 
trouve  dans  la  Nature  organise une  opposition  remarquable 
qui  pourroit  8tre  exprimfe  par  deux  cercles  eti  roouveraent, 
qui  se  touchent  OU  qui  se  croisent  en  deux  endroils. 


Les  deinc  points  des  cercles  qui  se  touchent,  dcsignent 
deux  termes  extremes,  deux  circonstances  inexplicable* 
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pour  le  naturalists.  1.  La  moisissure  produite  par  la  cor- 
ruption des  matures  animates;  2,  L’origine  des  animaux 
intusoires  par  celle  des  matiires  vegetates.  Les  homes  de 
cet  ouvrage  ne  perraettcnt  pas  un  developpement  plus 
ample  de  cette  iuce  qui  prose ute  une  verile  4 poursuivre.” 
Again,  iti  page  184  is  the  following  passage: — “II  ne 
faut  pa.s  croire  que  la  serie  des  Mainmifcres  sojt  4 conai- 
derer  dans  une  direction  droite  comme  an*  suite.  J’ai 
fait  voir  d mes  6)6ve*  qu’elle  forme  une  galerie  ou  l’obser- 
vateur  se  trouve  au  milieu,  ayant  lea  especea  d'aniinaux 
de  ces  cotea.  C’est-a-dire,  1’auteur  s’iiruuriue  que  chaque 
serie  de  la  premiere  division  dont  les  doigts  ou  pieds  ne 
sent  reunis  par  une  membrane,  trouvera  des  afialogues 
parmi  les  animaux  de  la  seconde  division,  dont  les  doigts 
ou  pieds  sont  reunis  par  une  membrane.  Une  represen- 
tation des  genres  de  MammiWrea  en  cercles  entourant  le 
centre  ou  est  plac£  l'homme,  et  se  touchant  mutuellement, 
sonant  que  les  propriety*  de  differens  animaux  se  reaem- 
blent  seront  peut-ltre  la  plus  conforme  \ la  Nature.”  * 

Mr.  W.S.  MacLeay  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  intricate 
subject  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  natural  history, 
much  learning,  and  the  gloae  astute  reasoning  of  a mind 
of  no  ordinary  pow  ers.  The  system  has  been  applied  in 
this  country,  by  Mr.  Vigors,  to  the  Birds,  and  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  to  the  Mammalia  and  fishes.  With  certain  modi- 
fications it  has  been  applied,  by  Mr.  Swainaon,  to  the  animal 
kingdom  generally,  who,  in  his  arrangement  in  the  several 
volumes  of  the  ‘ Cabinet  Cyclopaedia’  filled  by  lum,  has 
however  left  out  Man. 

On  the  Continent  the  Quinary  System  has  never  found 
favour,  and  it  has  now  few  if  any  followers  in  this  country. 
But  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  it,  that,  like  the  system  of 
Linnaeus,  it  has  suffered  more  by  its  friends  than  its  ene- 
mies. We  have  heard  it  lamented  by  some,  that  a man  of 
genius  should,  unconsciously  perhaps,  have  employed  his 
powerful  mind  in  a mode  calculated  to  rivet  the  letters 
that  Bacon  had  struck  off;  but  these  could  hardly  have 
been  aware  of  the  earnestness  with  which  Mr.  MacLeay 
constantly  impresses  on  his  readers  that  zoology  is  a science 
which  must  always  depend  upon  experience  and  observed 
facts;  and  that  the  grand  object  of  comparative  anatomy 
is  the  formation  of  such  a collection  of  recorded  facts  of 
comparative  organization  as  may  determine  in  some  de- 
gree the  use  of  the  various  organs ; and,  above  all,  may 
lead  us  to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  natural  arrange- 
ment of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Indeed  of  some  of  his  critics  it  may  be  said  that,  like  those 
who  treated  the  Baconian  or  inductive  method  with  con- 
tempt, and  laughed  and  ntiled  by  turns  at  the  author  of 
the ‘Novum  Organum,*  immediately  after  its  publication, 
not  many  have  read  his  works  through  ; and  of  those,  few 
have  understood  them. 

That  he  was  wrong  in  some  of  his  notions  may  be  true  : 
for  instance,  he  has  most  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  Cephalopoil  approximates  to  the  Turtle  (Testudo); 
but  Professor  Owen  has  proved  to  us  by  dissection  that  the 
Cuttlefish  comes  nearest  to  tile  Myxinc  and  Lamprey 
among  the  Vertebrata. 

It  is  not  fair  to  make  Mr.  MacLeay  answerable  for  the 
vagaries  of  his  followers,  and  the  Procrustes-like  violence 
with  which  they  occasionally  force  a form  into  what  they 
conceive  a proper  place  merely  because  that  vacant  place 
wants  a form.  If  his  injunction  to  inquire  into  the  organi- 
zation and  habits  as  a first  and  necessary  step,  had  been 
attended  to,  Catheturu * would  never  have  been  placed 
among  the  Vultures  [Vulturidx  ; TALKC.viAA],nor  the 
case  of  an  insect  among  the  Mollusca  [Theodosius]. 

A striking  feature  in  the  zoological  character  of  the  pre- 
sent period  arises  from  the  numerous  monographs  which 
have  appeared  or  are  still  forthcoming.  It  is  by  such 
careful  collections  of  materials  that  the  path  of  the  sys- 
tematic is  especially  enlightened. 

In  America  Wilson's  delightful  book  and  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  Audubon  have  opened  up  the  complete 
natural  history  of  the  birds  of  their  country  ; nor  must  the 
amusing  hand-book  of  Nuttall  be  forgotten. 

In  Italy  Poli  had  familiarized  us  with  the  organization 
of  the  Mollusca  in  the  Sicilian  seas ; Delle  Chiaje  and  Phi- 
lippi have  followed  him,  and  Madame  Power  has  settled 
the  disputed  point  relative  to  the  secretion  of  the  shell 
of  the  Paper  Nautilus.  The  Prince  of  Canino  and 
Muaignano,  who  had  already  so  ably  supplied  what  was 
wanting  in  Wilton's  American  work,  has  left  nothing  to  be 
wished  in  hla  excellent  lamia  Italica. 


England  had  produced  the  prominent  names  of  Wil- 
lughby.  Pennant,  Latham,  White,  Leach,  Bewick,  Mon- 
tagu, Selby,  Gray,  Swaimon,  Stephens,  and  Curtis;  but  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  science  was  given  by  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London,*  in  the  establishment  of  which 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  had  the  principal  share.  To  the 
taste  for  zoology  thus  diffused  may  in  a great  measure 
be  attributed  the  ready  acceptation  which  the  elegant 
hand-books  of  Yam?  11,  Bell,  Forbes,  and  Owen  have  already 
found  or  are  finding,  and  the  well-merited  patronage 
which  has  enabled  Mr.  Gould  to  publish  his  magni- 
ficent works.  * The  Birds  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains,’ ‘The  Birds  of  Europe,’  the  monographs  on  the 
Uamphastidef,  the  TVmmUt,  and  the  Kangaroos , and 
though  last,  not  least,  ‘The  Birds  of  Australia,’  now  in  the 
course  of  publication,  prove  the  interest  taken  in  the  sub- 
ject by  the  affluent  ; while  the  success  of  the  cheaper  pub- 
lications shows  that  it  is  shared  by  all  classes  in  this 
country. 

The  nobly  illustrated  French  voyages,  which  have  done 
| so  much  for  natural  history,  have  at  last  caused  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  lend  their  seasonable  aid  to  the 
heavy  expenses  attending  the  publication  of  illustrated 
works  of  natural  history;  and  the  Fauna  Boreali-Atneri- 
cana,  the  Zoology  of  the  IS  eagle,  and  Smith's  Illustrations 
of  (he  Zoology  of  South  Africa , have  already  Imrne  testi- 
mony to  the  worthy  manner  in  which  that  assistance  has 
been  applied.  We  anxiously  look  for  the  zoological 
results  of  Belchers  voyage  and  James  Ross's  southern  ex- 
pedition. 

In  France  the  spread  of  zoological  knowledge  has  been 
most  extensive  ; and  all  Europe  has  been  deriving  assist- 
ance from  the  useftil  and,  in  many  instances,  highly  illus- 
trated Manuels  of  the  French  zoologists.  The  MtmimaJogie 
and  Ornithologie  of  Lesson,  the  Manuel  de  I’J/istoire  Natu- 
relle  des  Moll  usque  s of  Rang,  the  Crustacea  of  Desmarest, 
the  Malaeologie  and  Actinologie  of  De  Blainville,  and  the 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Guerin,  to  name  a few,  have  been 
of  important  use  to  every  one  engaged  ill  the  study.  Of 
the  Sidles  a Buff  on,  the  Kepliles  have  been  most  elaborately 
worked  out  ami  illustrated  by  Dumeril  ami  Bibron,  anil 
the  Crustacea  by  Milne  Edwards.  To  crown  all,  the  noble 
I Osteogrnphie  of  Dc  Blainville,  now  in  the  course  of  publi- 
cation, ic  a work  which  will  confer  honour  on  the  trench 
! national  school  of  zoology. 

I But  wc  have  been  tar  from  idle  in  England  while  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  Cuvier  in  the  department  of  paleonto- 
logy. Conybeare.  De  la  Bcche,  and  Buckland  bravely 
broke  ground  in  the  search  for  fossil  animal  forms;  and. 
although  we  cannot  claim  Agassiz  as  a countryman,  we 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  aiding  in  the  publication  of 
his  great  work  on  fossil  fishes.  Pro  lessor  Owen  lias  en- 
riched the  fossil  catalogue  beyond  hope  in  almost  every 
class  of  Vertebrata , and,  among  these,  Ihe  grand  matumi- 
ferous  additions,  Mylodon,  Glyptodon , Toxodvn,  a host,  of 
enormous  reptiles,  and.  lastly,  the  gigantic  Distort! irt  of 
New  Zealand,  eminently  stand  out.  In  these  researches 
Professor  Owen  has  shown  that  the  microscope  may  be 
brought  to  hear  upon  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  of 
created  beings. 

The  articles  relative  to  zoology  in  this  work  may  be 
found  by  reference  to  the  following  index 
Kingdom,  Animalia. 

Sub-Kingdom,  Vertebrata. 

Class,  Mammalia. 

Mammalogy. 

Sub- Class,  Placenta li a. 

Order,  BlMAN A. 

Albinos.  Man.  Skeleton. 

Order , Qi  vdrI'MANA. 

Ape.  Aides.  Baboon.  Brachyteles.  Cayou.  Oebux 
Cercocebus.  Cercopitheeus.  Chimpanzee.  Coaita.  Co 
lobus.  Cynocephalus.  Guenons,  llylobates.  Jacohus. 

• In  tin*  artirla  Wou-Wuo  the  Varda  * Aliens  I’hessanU'  atv  erroneously 
prtnUil  f.,r  ‘Argus  riuMsaat.'  Ilul  one  lUiug  Argus  I'lu-iiwuit,  iu  Car  a* 
hc  Know,  hiu  c.  f r reached  lingluul. 

+ -Si.otii.  The  bright  of  the  enormous  getnt*  IMmirmn  Imt,  like  the  length 
at  the  Dinosaurs,  *luuuk  before  the  seieriiy  of  cvinpuraiite  uuM.iiit-meat 
With  the  present  materials,  a greater  height  that  te.i  c m tenrccly  tw 
at»Un«l  to  lit*  Urgent  known  specie*.  XNaumla  gigunuut;  hut  |t«  l ulk  must 
have  l>eei,  enormous.  The  uiu.t  perfect  tibia  will  "ire  „ length  ot  threw  feet ; 
it  is  the  comparative  shortness  of  t.rso-mtrlaliir  ,\l  hutir,  whii'll  is  a fluff  aiu| 
a half  iu  length,  that  bring*  the  |,|„|  doun  I'm*  -ww  Owe*  l.n,  i-iti-f.irt.  iily 
made  out  live  species,  cum  of  which  Is  small  Tim  nlmm!  lusrtiiusiian  stoutness 
of  the  bone,  uf  the  neck  has  led  l'rofvss  a Often  to  the  conclusion  that  tho 
pperie*  of  Dtnnnit  su'i.ffcd  Iff  «rvbJ,iiitf  up  thu  rtwW  of  the  edible  Now 
/calami  fan  tue  their  foM. 
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Kahau.  Lasiopyga.  Lophotus.  Macacus.  Mandrill. 
Mangabey.  Mtco.  Microcebus.  Midas.  Monkey. 
Mycetes.  Nasal  is.  Orang-Utan.  Ouistiti.  Pithecus. 
Pithecia.  Pygathrix.  Rhesus  Monkey.  Sagouin.  Sni- 
miri.  Sajoti.  Sakis.  Sapaious.  Sem nopit  hocus.  Sia- 
mang.  Simiadae.  Ungka-Etam.  Ungka-Puti.  Wan- 
deroo.  W ou- W ou . 

Galago.  Galeopitheeus.  Lemurida*.  Lichanotus. 
Loris.  Mongoose.  Nocthora.  Nycticebus.  Otolicnus. 
Perodicticus.  Propithecus.  Prosimia.  Slow  Lemur. 
Stenops.  Tarsius.  Pleuroptera. 

Potto.  Kinkaiou. 

Cheiropoda.  Primates. 

Order  Cheiroptera. 

Bat.  Cephalotes.  Cheiromeles.  Dinops.  Glosso- 
phnga.  Istiophori.  Megaderina.  Mormons.  Noctilio. 
Nycteris.  Nyctinomus.  Nyctophilus.  Plecotus.  Pte- 
ropus.  Khinolophina.  Rhinolophus.  Taphozous.  Thi- 
roptera.  Vampire.  Vespertilionida?. 

Order  Insectivora. 

Banxring.  Krinaceus.  Chrysochloris.  Ciadobates. 
Condylura.  Gymmira.  Hedgehog.  Mole.  Mygale. 
Myosorex.  Scalops.  Solenodon.  Sorcx.  Sorecidse. 
Talposorex.  Talpidrr.  Tendrac.  Tenrec.  Tupaia. 

Order  Carnivora. 

Aard-Wolf.  Arctic  Fox.  Beagle.  Badger.  Bear. 
Bento  rong.  Blood -Hound.  Bull -Dog.  Calocephalus. 
Canis.  Caracal.  Cat.  Civet.  Couguar.  Cryptoprocta. 
Crossarchus.  Cynictis.  Digitigrades.  Dog.  Enhydra. 
Ermine,  l’elis.  Feiret.  Fox.  Galictis.  Genetta.  Glut- 
ton. Greyhound.  Gulo.  Halichoerus.  Harrier.  Hel- 
arctos.  Delicti*.  Herpestes.  Hyena.  Hyaena-Dog. 
Ichneumon.  Ictides.  Jaguar.  Jackal.  leopards.  Lion. 
Lycaon.  Lynx.  Machairodus.  Mangoustes.  Mastiff. 
Meta.  Mellivora.  Minx.  Mirounga.  Mustela.  Mus- 
telida*.  Mydaus.  Nasua.  Ocelot.  Otaria.  Otter.  Otter- 
Hound.  Ounce.  Panda.  Phoca.  Phocida*.  Planti- 
grada.  Pointer.  Polar  Bear.  Polecat.  Prionodon.  Pro- 
chi lus.  Procyon.  Proteles.  Pug.  Raccoon.  Ratel 
Sable.  Sea-Bear.  Sea-Calf.  Sea-Elephant.  Sea-Leo- 
pard. Sea-Lion.  Seals.  Serval.  Setter.  Spaniel.  Stem- 
matopus.  Stenorhynchus.  Stoat.  Terrier.  Tiger-Cats. 
Tigers.  Trichechus.  Ursidfe.  Ursus.  Viverra.  Viver- 
rul®.  Walrus.  Weasels.  Wolf.  Wolf-Dog.  Wolverine. 
Zenik. 

Order  Cetacea. 

Ambergris.  Baleena.  Balamoptera.  Delphinopterus. 
Delphinorhynchus.  Delphinus.  Dolphin.  Grampus.  Mo- 
nodon.  Morse.  Narwhal.  Phoctena.  Physeter.  Ror- 
qual. Rytina.  Spermaceti.  Whales.  Zeuglodon.  Zi- 
phius. 

Order  PachyderMATA. 

Adapts.  Anoplotherium.  Ass.  Babiroussa.  Behe- 
moth. Chnlisotherium.  Chmropotamus.  Dicotyles.  Di- 
nothvrium.  Dugong.  Dzhikketei.  Elephant.  Kquus. 
Halicore.  Heterodon.  Hippopotamus.  Hog.  Horse. 
H)Tax.  Latnantin.  Lophiodon.  Mammoth.  Manatee. 
Mastodon.  Mule.  Onagga.  Palreotherium.  Peccary. 
Phacochamis.  Proboscidians.  Rhinoceros.  River-Horse. 
Soli  pedes.  Stellerus.  Suid®.  Swine.  Tapir.  Toxodon. 
Zebra. 

Order  Rcminantia. 

Addax.  iEgagra.  Alces.  Anoa.  Antelope.  Ami. 
Auchenia.  Axis.  Bison.  Bonassus.  Bos.  Bubal  us. 
Buffalo.  Caania.  Calf.  Cambing  Outan.  Camel.  Ca- 
melopard. Capra.  Cervus.  Chamois.  Deer.  Duiker- 
bok.  Elk.  Gauzou-Pouco.  Gazelle.  Giraffe.  Gnu. 
Goat.  Guanaco.  Guazu-Bira.  Guaiu-Pita.  Guazu-Puco. 
Gyall.  Ibex.  Ixalns.  Kalscepee.  Kevel.  Kleenebok. 
Klipspringer.  Koha.  Koodoo.  Lamb.  Llama.  Ma- 
craucnenia.  Meminna.  Moose.  Moschidm.  Muntjac. 
Nyl-Ghau.  Oryx.  Ourebi.  Ovibos.  Ovis.  Ox.  Prox. 
Red  Deer.  Reindeer.  Roebuck.  Satga.  Sheep.  Stag. 
Strepsicerw.  Stylocerus.  Sylvicapra.  Urns.  Wapiti. 
Zurnapa. 

Order  Bruta  (Edentata,  Cut.)* 

Aard-Vark.  Ai.  Ant-Bear.  Ant-Eater.  Armadillo. 
Bradypus.  Cabassou.  Cachicame.  Choloppus.  Clilamy- 
phoriM.  Dasypus.  Mania.  Megalonyx.  Megatheriidie. 
Mylodon.  Mynnecophaga.  Onychotherium.  Orvcteropu*. 
Pachytherium.  Pangolin.  Scelidotherium.  Sloth.  Ta- 
mandua.  Tardigrada.  Unau. 

Order  Rodentia  (Cures,  Linn.). 

Acarithion.  Acouchy.  Agouti.  Aperea.  Arctomys. 
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Arvicola.  Beaver.  Biscacho.  Cabiai.  Campagnols. 
Capromys.  Castor.  Castor  Fiber.  Chinchillide.  Chlo- 
roniys.  Caelogenus.  Couia.  Coypou.  Cricetua.  Cteno- 
dactylus.  Ctenomvs.  Dasyprocta.  Dendrotnus.  Fiber. 
Georychua.  Gerbillus.  Guinea-Pig.  Hamster.  Helamys. 
Heteromya.  Hiuudwua.  Hydrochcerus.  Hydromys.  Hys- 
trix.  Jerboa.  Kerodon.  Lagomys.  Lagnstomys.  Lagotis. 
Lemming.  Leporid®.  Lepus.  Lipura.  Loncneres.  Mar- 
mot.  Meriones.  Mouse.  Murids.  Mus.  Musk-Rat. 
Musquash.  Myopotamii*.  Myoxus.  Ondatra.  Orycterus. 
Otomys.  Paca.  Palsorays.  Pedetes.  Phlaomys.  Por- 
cupines. Pseudostoma.  Pteromya.  Rabbit.  Rat.  Sac- 
consy*.  Sciiiridie.  Souslik.  Squirrels.  Tamias.  Wia- 
tonwish.  Zemtii.  Zizel. 

Cheiromya. 


Unguiculata.  Ungulata.  Unicom. 

Sub-Class  Implacentalia. 

Order  Marsupialia. 

Balantia.  Bandicoot.  Cayopollin.  Cheironectes.  Da- 
syurua.  Didelphid®.  Haimaturus.  Hypai pry  minis.  Kan- 
garoo. Koala.  Lipurus.  Macropus.  Myrmecobiua. 
Opossum.  Peramclcs.  Petaurus.  Phalan  ger.  Plialan- 
gista.  Phascolotherium.  Phascogale.  Phascolaraetos. 
Phaacolomys.  Potoroo.  Sarcophilus.  Sarigue.  Thyla- 
cinus.  Th'ylacotherium.  Worn  oat. 

Order  MoNOTREMATA. 

Echidna.  Duckbill.  Ornithorhynchus.  Platypus. 

Class  Aves. 

Birds.  Gizzard.  Nictitating  Membrane.  Ornitho- 
logy. Oviparous.  Song  of  Birds. 

Order  Raptures. 

Bald-Buzzard.  Bubo.  Burrowing  Owl.  Buzzard.  Cara- 
cara.  Catliaristes.  Cathartes.  Circaetus.  Condor.  Eagle. 
Falcon.  Falconidse.  Gerfalcon.  Goshawk.  Gypaetos. 
Gypogeranus.  Gyps.  Hematornis.  Haliaeetus.  Harfang. 
Harpy.  Harrier.  Hawks.  Hierax.  Hiero-P'alco.  Ibycter. 
Kestrel.  Ketupa.  Kite.  Lanner.  Lophotes.  Merlin. 
Milvus.  Noctua.  Nyetia.  Nyctipetes.  Oricou.  Otus. 
Owls.  Pandion.  Percnopterus.  Pernis.  Phene.  Poly- 
borus.  Racamins.  Rapaces.  Rapt  a tores.  Ringtail. 
Ringtailed  Eagle.  Sarcoramphus.  Scops.  Scotophilus. 
Scotornis.  Secretary-bird.  Strigid®.  Surnia.  Syrnium. 
Thrasaetos.  Tin  nunc  ulus.  Turkey-Buzzard.  Ulula.  Ulu- 
lina.  Urubu.  Vulturide. 

Order  Ivskssorks. 

Aberdevine.  Alauda.  Alcedo.  Anthus.  Ara.  Balti- 
more-Bird.  Barbels.  Barita.  Batara.  Beccafico.  Bee- 
Eater.  Bentivi.  Bethylus.  Bird  of  Paradise.  Blackbirds. 
Black-Bonnet.  Black-Cap.  Black-capped  Tom-Tit.  Blue- 
Bird.  Blue-Breast.  Brachypteryx.  Brachvpodin*.  Bob- 

0- Link.  Bombycilla.  Bucco.  fiuceros.  Bullfinch.  Bu- 

]ihaga.  Butcher-Bird.  Calyptomene.  Calyptorhynchus. 
(.'aiupylopteruH.  Canary.  Caprimulgida*.  Carduelis.  Ca- 
ryocat&ctea.  Casmarhynchos.  Cat-Bird.  Cephalopterus. 
Certhia.  Certhiadie.  Certhilauda.  Ceyx.  Chaffinch. 

Chalybseus.  Chloropsis.  Chough.  G'incinnurus.  Cinclo- 
soma.  Cinclus.  Cmnyridm.  (Jinny ris.  Cirl  Bunting. 
Cissopis.  Coccothraustes.  Cock  of  the  Rock.  Coccyzus. 
Cockatoo.  Coereba.  Colaptes.  Colaris.  Colibri.  Colius. 
Colluricincla.  Collurio.  Conirostres.  Coracina.  Corvidie. 
Corythaix.  Cotinga.  Coua.  Couroucou.  Cracticus. 

Creeper.  Crossbill.  Crotophaga.  Crows.  Crucirostra. 
Crjqjserina.  Cuckoo.  Cuculidae.  Cuculinae.  Cumica. 

Cynanthus.  Cypselus.  Dacelo.  Dacnis.  Dasyornis. 
Dendrocitta.  Dendrocolaptes.  Dendrocopus.  Dendroplex. 
Dentirostres.  Dicseum.  Dicnirus.  Dipper.  Dolichonyx. 
Dorr-Hawk.  Edolius.  Emberizidie.  Eopsaltria.  Epiina- 
chus.  Erucivora.  Eryfhacn.  Eulabes.  Kudynamys.  Eu- 
rylaimus.  Eurystomidap.  Faicuncuhis.  Fauvette.'  Fice- 
dula.  Fieldfare.  Figuhis.  Finch.  Fissirostres.  Fournier. 
Fringillidse.  Fumarius.  Galbula.  Galgulus.  (Jarrtilus. 
Geocichla.  Glaucopis.  Goatsuckers.  Golden-crested  Wren. 
Goldfinch.  Gracuia.  Grakle.  Greenfinch.  Grosbeak. 
Guacharo  Bird.  Gymnocephalus.  Gymnodcrus.  Gymnops. 
Ha-nmtops.  Hawfinch.  Hinindinida*.  Hoopoe.  Horn- 
bill.  Humming-Bird.  Hydrob&tes.  Hypsipetes.  Iantho- 
cincla.  Icterus,  lndicatorinse.  loni.  Irena.  Ispida. 
Ixos.  Jacaraar.  Jackdaw.  Jay.  Kingfishers.  I^mpomis. 

1- amprotcs.  Lamprotila.  Lamprotomis.  Laniailie.  Larks. 

Lathria.  Leiothnx.  Leiotrichanse.  Leptosomtis.  Linnet. 
Ixmchura.  Ixiphorina.  Ixixiiulu-.  Lory.  Lyra.  Meenura. 

Magpie.  Malaconotus.  Maltirus.  Manakms.  Manuco- 
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diala.  Meg&lophus.  Mcgastoma.  Mciglyptes.  Mclanerpca. 
Melanoma.  Mclipha'pi.  MeliphagUhr.  Melitlircntos. 
Melozophilus.  Meloplius.  Mcrnpidtc.  Merops.  Meru- 
liilm.  Metopia.  Microglossua.  Micropogon.  Micropus. 
Missel -Thrusti.  Mocking-Bird.  Molothrus.  Monnchn. 
Monnssa.  Motacilla.  Museicapid®.  Musopbngidm. 
Myiagra.  Myocincla.  Myophorus.  Myothoia.  Myrafra. 
Myrmothera.  Myzomela.  Nectariniachn.  Nestor.  Night- 
jars. Nightingale.  Nucifraga.  Nutcracker.  Nuthatch. 
Nyctibins.  Nyctiornis.  Nymphicus.  Ocypterus.  (Enanthe. 
Oreocincla.  Oriole.  Oriolime.  Orpheus.  Ortolan. 
Orthonyx.  Orthorhynehus.  Orthotomus.  Ox-Eye.  Oxy- 
lophus.  Oxynotus.  Oxyrhynchus.  Oxystomus.  Oxyurus. 
Pachyccphala.  Pachycephalinip.  Puchyrhynchus.  Paddy 
Bird.  Palteornis.  Pardalolus.  Parol  in.  Parrot.  Parus. 
Passerclla.  Pastor.  Pcllorneuni.  Petrocincla.  Pctroica. 
Pctrophila.  Pczoporus.  Phibalura.  Philedon.  Philemon. 
Philomela.  Philomelime.  Phoenieireus.  Phasnicophanse. 
Pha?nieophaus.  Plicenieomis.  Pha*nintra.  Phrrnisoma. 
PhoMhonii*.  Phonigama.  Phyllastrephus.  Phvtotonia. 
Phvtotominae.  Pi almu.  Picul*.  Picus.  Pipra,  Viprida*. 
PiUiys.  Pitta.  Fitylus.  Platycercus.  Plntylophus.  Pla- 
tyrhynchus.  Platystera.  Platyurus.  Plcctrophanes.  Plo- 
ceu».  Plyctolophus.  Plyclolophina*.  Podargus.  Poma- 
torhinus.  Pniticula.  Prinia.  Pi  ionites.  Prionops. 
Procnias.  Proithcia.  Promeropidw.  Psaris.  Psarisomus. 
Pailopogon.  Psittacide.  Psittirostra.  Pterogloasus.  Pte- 
nithius.  Ptilochloris.  Plilogonvs.  Plilolcptiis.  Ptilo- 
norhynclma.  Ptiloris.  Ptilootomus.  Ptilotis.  Ptiloturua. 
Pyrcnestes.  Pyrgita.  Pyrrho  corn*.  Pyrrhoeorax.  Pyr- 
rhodes.  Pyrrlmla.  Pyrrhulinw.  Pyrrlmlamla.  Qucruia. 
Quernlm*.  Kimphastidie.  Haven.  Red-Breast.  Red- 
start. Rogulus.  Khipidura.  Rice-Bird.  Rifle-Bird. 
Rock  Mannkin.  Roller.  Rook.  Rose-coloured  Ouzel. 
Royston  Crow.  Rupicoln.  Rupicolin*.  Sand  Martin. 
Saurophagus  Saurothcrn.  Saxicola.  Saxicolin®.  Scvth- 
rops.  Sea-Swallows.  Sedge-Warblers  Seicircus.  Seisum. 
Sciurus.  Shrikes.  Sialia.  Sitta.  Soui-Manga.  Sper- 
ine»tes.  Spermophaga.  Spermospiza.  Starling.  Stone- 
chats.  Strobilopnaga.  Stumidsc.  Sun-Birds.  Swallows. 
Sylviad*.  Sylvicola.  Sylviparus.  Syma.  Svmplectes. 
Synalaxb.  Syndactylcs.  Tamatia.  Tanagers.  'fanagrinae. 
Tanysiptcra.  Tardivola.  Telephonus.  Temia.  Tcmnu- 
rus.  Tenuirostre*.  Tephrodornis.  Textor.  Thamnobia. 
Thamnophilinir.  Tit  am  no  phi  I us.  Throstle.  Thrushes. 
Tiaris  Tichodroma.  Tiga.  Tijuca.  Timalia.  Timalinrp. 
Tinactor.  Titlarks.  Titmice.  Titwarblen.  Todiramphtw. 
Touraco.  Trichaa.  Tripsurus.  Trochilida*.  Trochilus. 
Troglodytes.  Troglodytinrr.  Trogon.  Trogomdsc.  Tur- 
dida*.  Tunl  us.  Tyranmure.  Tyrannula.  Tvrannus.  Ty- 
rant Shrikes.  Upnpa.  Uptipidip.  Yanga.  Vidua.  Vireo. 
Vireonina*.  Wagtails.  Warbler*.  Water-Crow.  Water- 
Ouzel.  Weaver-Birds.  Wheatear.  Whip-Poor-Will. 
Whitcthroat.  Wood-Chat.  Wood-Lark.  Woodpeckers. 
Wood-Swallows.  Wood-Wren.  Wren.  Wryneck.  Xan- 
thomyza.  Xanthoma*.  Xenops.  Yunx.  Zanclostomus. 
Zanthomyza.  Zouotrichia.  Zosterops.  Zygod&ctyli. 
Order  Rasorks. 

Black-Cock.  Bonasia.  Bustard.  Capercnilie.  Casso- 
wary. Chamtcnelia.  Cotuvnix.  Cracidtr.  Cock.  Cock  of 
the  Woods.  Columba.  Columbidir.  Crypt  onyx.  Crypturus. 
Diplectron.  Dodo.  Dove.  Drontc.  Ectopistes.  Ecto- 
pistinio.  Emu.  Francolin.  Galiinsp.  Gal  I us.  Grouse. 
Guan.  Guinea  Fowl.  Ilcmipodius  Hoat/in.  Hocco. 
Hylactcs.  I-ngopus.  Lophopnorus.  Lophyms.  Lyrurus. 
Megapodiida?.  Melcagris.  Numida.  * Nycthemenis. 
Odontophorus.  Opisthocomus.  Ortalida.  Ortygis.  Or- 
tyx.  Ostrich.  Otis.  Ourax.  Partridge.  Patixi.  Pnvo- 
nida*.  Peacock.  Pearl-Hen.  Penelope.  Perdicidav 
Perdicinsc.  Perdix.  Pcristera.  Peri.-terina?.  Phasianida'. 
Pheasants.  Pigeons.  Polyprectron.  Ptarmigan.  Pterocles. 
Ptilopachus.  Ptilophorus.  Quails.  Raphus.  Ring  Dove. 
Rouloul.  Sand  Grouse.  Sphcnurus.  Struthionida*.  Syr- 
rhaptes.  Talegalla.  Tetrao.  Tetraogailns.  Tetraonido*. 
Tetrax.  Thinocorimr.  Thinocoms.  Tinamidac.  Tina- 
motus.  Tinnmou.  Tragopan.  Turkey.  Turnix.  Turtle- 
Dove.  Vinago.  Walck-Yogel.  Wood-Pigeon.  Zenaida. 
Order  GhallatORcS. 

Aboti-Hannes.  Adjutant.  Agami.  Ardea.  Avoset. 
Balearic  Crane.  Barge.  Bittern.  Boat-Bill.  Catidris. 
Cancroma.  fjariama.  Catoptrophonis.  Cieonia.  Chara- 
<triailic.  Ciane.  Cnltirostres.  Curlew.  Cur>orius. 
Demoiselle.  Dicholophus.  Dottrel.  Flamingo,  Fulica. 
Gallinula.  Glareola.  Godwit.  Grail*.  Greensliank. 


Gmidse.  Ilseroatopus.  Hcrodii.  Herons.  Ilians.  Hi- 
mantoptts.  Ibis.  Jabiru.  Jacana.  Kamachi.  Knot. 
Lapwing.  Limosa.  Longirostres.  Macrodactyles.  Ma- 
crorhampluis.  Mierodactylus.  Mycteria.  Night  Heron. 
Nycticorax.  (Edienemus.  Oyster-Catcher.  Palamcdca. 
l*arra.  Peewit.  Pelidna.  Phalarope.  Phoenicopterus. 
Phaenicoptcrine.  Platalea.  Plovers.  Pluvialis.  Por- 
phyrio.  Pratincole.  Psophia.  Rail.  Rallidse.  Rhyn- 
clia-a.  Rynchira.  Sanderling.  Sandpiper.  Savaeou. 
Scolopacidac.  Scopus.  Sea-Pie.  Snipe.  Spoonbill. 
Spur-wing.  Stilt-Plover.  Stint.  Stoik.  Strepsilas. 
TantalidH*.  Tantalus.  1 heristicus.  Tiger-Bitterns.  Ti- 
srisoma.  Tofanine.  Totanus.  Tringa.  Tringinae. 

Trumpeter.  Turnstone.  Umber.  Vanellus.  Water- 
Hen.  Wlumbrel.  Zaporuia. 

Order  Natatores. 

Albatross.  Anatida*.  Anser.  Auk.  Bean  Goose. 
Bemicle  Goose.  Booby.  Bracliypteres.  Carfco.  Catar- 
rhactes.  Cephas.  Cereopsu.  Clakis.  Cobb.  Cobble. 
Coddy  Moikly.  Colymbus.  Colymbidac.  Cormorant. 
Cygnus.  Daochick.  Dendronessa.  Diomedea.  Diveis. 

Doucker.  Ducks.  Eider  Duck.  Eudytes.  Frigate. 
Fuligulin*.  Gannct.  Geese.  Goosander.  Goose. 

Grebes.  Guillemot*.  Hnlicus.  Haladroma.  Haile. 

Helioniis.  Jacksaw.  Jager.  Kittiwake.  I^uuellirosties. 
l.arid.e.  Lcstris.  Longipcones.  Loon.  Lough  Diver. 

Lumiue.  Malacorhynchus.  Mandarin  Duck.  Merga- 
nina*.  Mergulus.  Mergus.  Mew.  Micropterus.  Mor- 

mon. Noddy.  Oidemia.  Pachyptila.  Pelccauid*. 
Pclccanoides.  Pelican.  Penguins.  Petrels.  Phaeton. 
Phalacrocorax.  Phaleris.  Plotus.  Podicep*.  Podiccp- 
sina*.  Podilymbus.  Podoa.  Psecilonitta.  Procelloria. 
Puffin.  Pygopodes.  Querquedula.  Rhynchaspis.  Ryn- 
chops.  Scoter.  Sea-Ducks.  Shag.  Sheldrake.  Skim- 
mer. Somateria.  Stercoisrius.  Sterna.  Swans.  Teal. 
Tern.  Thalasseus.  'J'hala*>idroma.  Thalaisiomis.  Toti- 

palmes.  Tropic  Biid.  Uria.  Wagel.  Wigeon.  Wild- 
Duck.  Wild-Goose.  Wild-Swan.  Xema. 

Claes  Reptiua. 

Herpetology.  Ovovipiparous.  Reptiles. 

Order  Chei.omia. 

Coni.  Chelonians.  Chelonunu  Dermochelys.  Emys. 
Geocmyda.  llydraspis.  Kinosternon.  Kinyxis.  Ster- 
nnspis.  Stcrnothaerus.  Terrapene.  Tcstudinata.  Tes- 
ludo.  Tortoises.  Trionyx.  Turtle. 

Order  Sauria  . 

Agamn.  Alligator.  Anolis.  Ascalabotes.  Basilisk. 
Bipes.  Bracliypus.  Caiman.  Calotes.  Chalcides.  Cha- 
nursaura.  Chameleons.  Chirote*.  Crocodile.  Croco- 
dilurus.  Diplodactylus.  Dragon.  Ecphimotes.  Emydo- 
saurians.  Enaliosaurians.  Galcotes.  Geosaurus.  Gnvial. 
Gecko.  Gvmnodactylus.  Halidracon.  Halimnosaurus. 
Iiemidactyhis.  Ilydrosnunis.  Hylaeosauriu*.  Ichthyo- 
saurus. Iguana.  Iguanid*.  Isliurus.  Isicertiadro.  I^eioce- 
ihalu*.  Leiolmmua.  Lciolepis.  Leiosaurus.  Lerista.  Lialis. 
Jzaid.  Lophyius.  Isiphiua.  Lyriocephalus.  Mabouia. 
Megaloeaurus.  Meteriorhvnchus.  Monitors.  Mosa- 
saurus.  Ophiodcs.  0]iliiomorus.  Ophiophthalmes. 
t)phiops.  Palirosanrus.  Phytosaunis.  Platydactylus. 
Pleodonts.  Plesiosaurus.  I’lestiodon.  Pleurodonts. 
Podarcis.  Polyclitus.  IHychopleures.  Ptychozoun.  Pro- 
teoaaurus.  Protorosaums.  Psammadromus.  Psammo- 
saurus.  Pseudo-Ameiva.  PtyodacUlus.  Pygodact)  lus. 
Ramphostoma.  Sarruba.  Saurians/  Sauropnw.  Sauvc- 
garde.  Scapteira.  Scelotes.  Scincoidians.  Seps.  Stellio. 
Steneosaums.  Streptospondylus.  Tejus.  Tcleosaurus. 
Thecadactyls.  Thccodontoeaurus.  Tliecodonts.  Tiliqua. 
Trapelus.  Tropidogaster.  Tropidosauro.  Tropiduru*. 
Tupinarabi*.  T\  phlophthalme*.  Varanians.  Yaranidic. 
Varanus.  Zonurus.  Zootoca. 

Order  UPHIDIA. 

Aeantbophis.  Acontias.  Serpents.  Acrochoidus. 
Adder.  Amphisbsna.  Asp.  Blinci-worm.  Boa.  Caudi- 
sona.  Cenehris.  Cerastes.  Cerberus.  Cobra  Capello. 
Cockatrice.  Coluber.  Crotalopboms.  Crotalus.  Den- 
dropbis.  Dipsas.  Erpeton.  Eryx.  Haje.  Ilurria.  Hy- 
drophis.  Hydrus.  Javelin  Snake.  Lachcsis.  I^angaha. 
Leptophina.  Lcptophis.  Lycodon.  Micrura.  Naia. 
Nntrix.  Ophidians.  Omithocephalus.  Orvet.  Passerita. 
Pelamys.  Plat  m a.  Pseudo-Boa.  Pseudopus.  Ptero- 
dactyle.  Python.  Rattlesnake.  RhinophU.  Rhincpirus. 
Scheltopusik  ? Scytalc.  Slow- Worm.  Snake.  Tortiix. 
Trigonoccptialus.  Typhlops.  Viper.  Yipcridae. 
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Order  Batrachia. 

Amphibia.  Amphiuma.  Axolotl.  Batmchians.  Bufo. 
Bull-Frog.  Cecili&ns.  Centopiim.  Frogs.  Hyla.  Mas- 
todonsaurus.  Menobranchus,  Menopomu.  Natterjack. 
Nectunia.  Pcrennibranchiata.  Proteus.  Rnnid®.  Rhi- 
nella.  Salamander.  Salamandridw.  Salamandroides. 
Salamandrops.  Siphonops.  Sirfalon.  Siren.  Toad. 

Clast  Pisces. 

Air-Bladder.  Fin.  Fish.  Ichthyology. 

Order  Acanthoptkrygii. 

Agonus.  Beryx.  Blepharis.  Blcprius.  Drama.  Cai- 
liodon.  Callionymus.  Capros.  Caranx.  Caranxomonis. 
Centrarchus.  Centriscus.  Centrolophus.  Centronotus. 
Centropomus.  Centropristis.  Cepola.  Ch®tedon.  Chei- 
linus.  Cheilodactylus.  Cheilodipterus.  Chironectes. 
Chinn.  Chromis.  Chnrsophrvs.  Cirrhibarba.  Clepticus. 
Clinus.  Coryphsena.  Crenilabms.  Daclylopterus.  Fly- 
ing Fish.  Gastcrosteus.  Ilamulon.  Labrax.  Labrid®. 
I<abroTdes.  Labrus.  Lophiad®.  Mackerel.  Mugilid®. 
Pagellus.  Pcrcid®.  Polynemus.  Sargm.  Scams.  Scom- 
brida*.  Serranus.  Sparid®.  Stickleback.  Swordfish. 
Xyrichthys. 

Order  Malacoptbuyoii  Aboominat.es. 
Agencioses.  Barbel.  Bleak.  Blennius.  Bream.  Cnl- 
lichtnys.  Carp.  Catnstomus.  Chatoessus.  Chauliodua. 
Chub.’  Cirrbinus.  Citharinus.  Clupeid®.  Cobitis.  Cy- 
prinid®.  Cyprinus.  Dace.  Flying  Fish.  Gadidn*.  Gar- 
Fish.  Gobio.  Gold  Fish.  Grayling.  Gudgeon.  Herring. 
J.abeo.  Leueiacua.  Ix>ach.  Loricaria.  Minnow.  Mor- 
rbua.  Pike.  Pilchard.  Protoptcrus.  Roach.  Rud. 
Salmon.  Salmonid®.  Shad.  Silurid®.  Sprat.  Tench. 
Tinea.  Trout. 

Order  MaLACOPTKRYGH  SuBBRACHIATI. 

Achiri.  Brosmius.  Brotula.  Flounder.  Hake.  Pla- 
guiia. 

Order  Malacoftkrygii  Apodks. 

Alabes.  Conger.  Eel.  Gymnotus.  Murwnid®. 

Order  Plectognatih. 

Balistes.  Sun-Fish. 

Order  Chondropteryoh. 

Chimera.  Lamprey.  Myxine.  Pctromyzon.  Shark. 
Skate.  Squalid®.  Sturgeon.  Stiirionid®.  Torpedo. 

Gyrodus.  Heterocercnl.  Holocentrum.  Holoptychus. 
Homocercul.  Hybodus. 

Invkrtrbrata. 

Sub-Kingdom  Moi.t.USCA. 

Conchology.  Hcterogangliata.  Malacology.  Malacozoa.  ■ 
Malentozoa.  Pallium.  j 

Clou  Cephalopoda. 

Argonauta.  Baculite*.  Beleinnite.  Bellerophon.  Be-  | 
loptera.  Belosaepia.  Cetocis.  Chondrosepin.  Chrysaor.  j 
Conilites.  (‘onularia.  Comu  Anmionis.  Cuttle-Fish. 
Klcdone.  Gmiiatites.  Ilibolithus.  Lituite*.  Loligo. 
Loligopais.  Munotlmlamia.  Nantilid®.  Nautilus.  Ocea- 
mn.  Octocera.  Octopus.  Ocythoe.  Onychoteuthis.  1 
Orthoceraa.  Paclites.  Paper  Nautilus.  Pclngus.  Phrag-  j 
moceras.  Polvthalamacea.  Porodiagus.  Sepia.  Sepiad®.  ! 
Sepiola.  Sepioteuthis.  Siphomfcra.  Spirulid®.  Tetra-  I 
branchiata.  Turrililes.  Teuthid®.  Trop®um. 

Class  Gastropoda. 

Ampullaria.  Ancvlus.  Atlanta.  Auricula.  Berthelln.  ! 
Bulimulus.  Bulimia.  Bullad®.  Bursatella.  Calyptneid®.  [ 
Cancellaria.  Capulus.  Carinaria.  Carocolla.  Cary-  ! 
chitim.  Cassidaria.  Cassis.  Cavolina.  Cerithinm.  Cer- 
vicobranchiata.  Chismobrancbiata.  Chitons,  Chitonel-  j 
lus.  Chondms.  Cirrhobrancliiata.  Cirrhus.  Claurilia.  j 
C'lavatula.  Clithon.  Cochlicella.  Cochlicopa.  Cochli-  i 
toma.  Gochlodina.  Cocblogena.  Cochlohydra.  Coch-  ! 
lostyla.  Concholepas.  Conoelix.  Conovula.  Conus. 
Cowry  Shells.  C'repidula.  Crypt oconchus.  Cryptostoma. 
Cyclobranchiata.  Cycloatoma.  Cyrabn.  Cyprreid®. 
Dentalium.  Dermatobranchus.  Diphyllidia.  Dolabella. 
Dolium.  Earahcll.  Ebuma.  Klltpsostomnla.  Elyria. 
Emarginula.  Entomostomata.  Kolidio.  Kuiima.  Euom- 

Phalus.  Fasciolaria.  Firola.  Fissurella.  Fiabellina. 

usus.  Gasteroptera.  Gustroplex.  Geoeochlides.  Ger- 
visia.  Glaucus.  Haliotid®.  Harpn.  Ilelicarion.  Heli- 
cidffi.  Heticina.  Helieolimax.  Helix.  Hernicyclos- 
toma.  Heteropoda.  Hippochrenes.  Ianthina.  Infero- 
branchiata.  Janthina.  lacuna.  Lamellaria.  Lanio- 
gems.  Laplysia.  I-cptoconchua.  Li  gnus.  I.imacella. 
Limacinea.  Limax.  Lioinacea.  Limneans.  J.inguella. 
Liliopa.  Littorina.  Lobaria.  Lupona.  Lymnca.  Mc- 


lampus.  Meriie.  Monoceros.  Monodonta.  Monotigma. 

Murex.  Nanina.  Nassa.  Nectopoda.  Nematura. 

Nerita.  NeriUds.  Neritina.  Neritopsis.  Notarchus. 
Nucleobranclnnta.  Nudi branchial  a.  Od<  ntis.  Odostomio. 
Oliva.  Olivella.  Olygyra.  OmalaxU.  Onchidium. 

Onchidoris.  Oniscia.  Operculum.  Ovulum.  Oxy  stoma. 
Pacbystonia.  Padollus.  l'liludina.  Magilus.  Marginella. 
Megaspira.  Me  lam  pus.  Melania.  Melo.  Mesompbyx. 
Midas's  Ear.  Mitra.  Milreola.  Parmacella.  Panno* 
phorus.  Part  ula.  Parithea.  Patella.  Peel  ini  branchial  a. 
Pedipea.  Peloronta.  Pcribolua.  Peristomiana.  Peri- 
winkle. Peronia.  Persicola.  Phakellopleura.  Pha- 
sianella.  Phorus.  Phos.  Phyllidians.  Phvsa.  Pileolus. 
Pilcopsis.  Pirena.  Placobranchiata.  Placobranchua. 
Plan  ax  is.  Planaria.  Planorbis.  Plcctrophorus.  Plcko- 
cheilus.  Pleurobranch®a.  Pleurobranchua.  Pleuro- 
toraa.  Plocamoceros.  Pollia.  Polycera.  Polygonum. 
Poly  Kyra.  Polyodontc*.  Polyphemus.  Polyplaxiphom. 
Polytropa.  Porcellan:u  Potauoma.  Pot  am  is.  Psiloso- 
mata.  Pterocera**.  Pterosomalid®.  Pterotrachca.  Pul- 
mobranchiata.  Pupa.  Purpura.  Purpurilera.  Pyrami- 
della.  Pyrula.  Ranelta.  Retifera.  Rhombus.  Ricinula. 
Rimula.  Rissoa.  Rustellaria.  Rotella.  Rudolphus.  Sca- 
bricola.  Scalaria.  Scalarians.  Sciasnrella.  Scutibran- 
chiata.  Semiphyllidians.  Sigaretus.  Thcliconus.  Tlie- 
lidomus.*  Thehdonta.  Tiara.  Trachclipoda.  Tricbo- 
tropis.  Triton.  Tritonoidea.  Trivia.  Trochatella.  Tro- 
chelln.  Trochid®.  Trocbidon.  Ttochoidca.  Trochus. 
Tuhulibraneliiata.  Turbinacen.  Tuibinella.  Turbinidsc. 

Turbo.  Tltrris.  Turritella.  Sipbonnria.  Siphonobran- 
chiaia.  Siphonostomata.  Slugs.  Snails.  Solarium. 
Stomatclla.  Storaatia.  Streptaxis.  Strigutella.  Strom- 
bid®.  Stropborioma.  Strut  hiolaria.  Styliler.  Subaply- 
siacca.  Succinea.  Tcctibranchiata.  Telescopium.  Tcrc- 
bellum.  Terebra.  Terebralia.  Teriacellus.  Telhy*. 
Tctracerata.  Textilia.  Ultimus.  Umbrella.  Vagi  mi  lus. 
Valvata.  V elates.  Vclutina.  Vermctus.  Vertigo.  Vitrina. 
Voluta.  Volutella.  Volutid®.  Volutilithcs.  Volvaria. 
Wcntletrap. 

Gluts  Ptrropoda. 

Cleo«lora.  Clio.  Cymbulia.  Hyalffiid®.  Limacina. 
Spiratulia* 

Class  Lamei.libranchuta. 

Amphidesma.  Aspergillum.  Astarte.  Avicula.  Bys- 
aoarca.  Bvssomya.  Byaaua.  Capsa.  Cardita.  Csstalia. 
Catillus.  Chamaeca.  Clavagella.  C)eidoth®rus.  Clotho. 
Cockle.  Conchacen.  Crassatella.  Crassina.  Crenatula. 
Cucullaa.  Cumingia.  C'yclas.  Cyprieamia.  Cyprinn. 
Cyrena.  Cythenva.  Dianchora.  Diceras.  Dimyaria. 
Diplodon.  Donax.  Erycina,  Etberia.  Fimbria.  * Fis- 
tularia.  Galathea.  Gastroch®na.  Gervillia.  Glauco- 
nome.  Glyeymeris.  Gnathodon.  Gratelupia.  Gryphna. 
Hemicardium.  Hiatella.  Hinnites.  Hippocephaloides. 
Hippopodium.  Hippopus.  liippurites.  Iridina.  Bo- 
eardia.  Lima.  I.itbodomus.  Lithophngid®.  Lori  lies. 
Lucina.  Luna.  Malleacca.  Malleus.  Margarita.  Mar- 
gaiitacca.  alegadesma.  Mcleagrina.  Melina.  Mercc- 
naria.  Mesodeama.  Monocondylaea.  Monomyaria.  Mu- 
linia.  Mulleria.  Muscle.  Mya.  Mvaria.  Mycetopoda. 
Myrtea.  Mysca.  Mytilacca.  Mvtilid®.  Mvtilus.  Nai- 
ades. Nucula.  Nymphacea.  Ostraceans.  Ostrca.  (hs- 
ters.  Pachymva.  Pachytes.  Pandora.  Pearl.  Pearl 
Fishery.  Pearl  Oyster.  Pecten.  Pectinid®.  Pectun- 
culus.  Pedum.  Peloris.  Penicillin.  Perna.  Pctricula. 
Pholadaria.  Pholadidma.  Pholadomva.  Phol®obiiw. 
Pholas.  Pinna  Marina.  Pisidinm.  Pisum.  Placenta. 
Placuna.  Placunanomia.  Plagiostoma.  Pleiodon.  Pleu- 
rorhynchua.  Plicatula.  Podopsis.  Polyodonta.  Pota- 
inophiln.  Psammobia.  Psammocola.  Pulyinilcs.  Pylo- 
rideans.  Razor-Shell.  Rhomboides.  Sanguinolaria.  Saxi- 
cava.  Scliizodesma.  Solen.  Solenclla.  Solenimyn.  So- 
lenocurtus.  Soletellina.  Spisula.  Spondylid®.  Spon- 
dylus.  Submytilacea.  Suboslracca.  Tellina.  Tcllimdes. 
Tenuipedes.  Teredina.  Teredo.  Thelidcrma.  Thetis. 
Tnracia.  Tridacna.  Tridacnid®.  Trigonia.  Trigonid®. 
Tnbicolid®.  Umbo.  Unio.  Unionid®.  Venericanlia. 
Vencrid®.  Venus.  Vulsella.  Xylophaga. 

Class  Buachioi’ooa. 

Crania.  Lingula.  Megaiima.  Palliobrancbiata.  Stro- 
pbomcna.  Strvgocephalus.  Tcrebralula.  Thee  idea 
j Trigonoscmup.  Trigonotrela.  Uncites. 

I Ichtbyosiagones  ? Lepaditcs?  Multivalvc3.  Monoica. 

• Cm*  vf  «n  iiurrl  mbuLrn  fot  Ihe  *bcl!  of  a By  .son. 
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Mimopleurobranchiat*.  Nacre.  Paracephalophora.  Pe- 
riostracum.  Shell.  Vermes. 

Clau  Tunicata. 

Ascidia.  Bipapillaria.  Boltenia.  Botryllus.  Cynthia. 
Cyslingia.  Dagysa.  Dendrodoa.  Diazoma.  Didermum. 
Eucoelium.  Fodia.  Hcterobranchiata.  Monophorus. 
Piilmonella.  Pyrosoma.  Salpa.  Salpacea.  Synoicum. 
Sub- Kingdom  Artictlata. 

Clau  ClRKIPEDIA. 

Balanus.  Catopliragmus.  Cetopira.  Chelonobia. 
Chthuinalus.  Conia.  Coronula.  Creusia.  Diadema. 
Gymnolepns.  Lepas.  Litholepas.  Lithotrya.  Malacota. 
Megatreraa.  Nematopoda.  Nobia.  Octhosia.  Octolasmis. 
Oi- to  mens.  Otion.  Pentalasmis.  Penlalepas.  Platylepaa. 
Polylepas.  Pyrgoma.  Scalpellum.  Tubicinella. 

Clau  Crustacea. 

Astacoliles.  Antaeus.  Athanaa.  Alya.  Atylus.  Au- 
tonomea.  Axius.  Binoculus.  Birgus.  Branchiopoda. 
Brine-Shrimp.  Calanus.  Calappa.  Caligus.  Calianassa. 
Calyraene.  Calypso.  Cancer.  Caprella.  Cecrops.  Ce- 
phaloculus.  Cera  pus.  Chirocephalus.  Chydorus.  Cilicwa. 
Cirolana.  Clorodius.  Conilira.  Corystes.  Crab.  Crangon. 
Craw-fish.  Cyclops.  Cvmodocea.  Cymothoa.  Cypris. 
Cytherina.  Daphnia.  Decapods.  Dexamine.  Diastylis. 
Dichelesthium.  Dinemoura.  Diprosia.  Doclea.  Dorippe. 
Dromia.  Dynomene.  Edriophthalma.  Egeon.  Egeria. 
F'merita.  Entornostraca.  Epialtus.  Erichthus.  Enphia. 
Kryon.  Ethusa.  Etisui.  Eulimene.  Eupheus.  Eury- 
dice.  Eurynome.  Kurvpodius.  Galathsea.  Gammanis. 
Gcbia.  Gecarcinus.  Gelasimus.  Gonoplax.  C.natho- 
phylhtm.  Grapsus.  Halimus.  Hepatus.  Herbstium. 
Hermit  Crab.  Hippa.  Ilyas.  Hipnians.  Hippocarcinus. 
Hippolyte.  Homarus.  Itomola.  llomolonotus.  Hyme- 
noccra.  Hymenosoma.  Ibacus.  Idotea.  Idyia.  Ina- 
chus.  lone.  I phis.  Isopoda.  Ixa.  Jura.  Jassn. 
Loemodipodn.  Dunbrus.  Laninda.  Leptopodiida*.  Ler- 
tuea.  Leueosians.  Lichas.  Ligia.  Limnoria.  l.imulus. 
Lissa.  I-obster.  locust  a.  I.ophyropa.  Lycesta.  J.yn- 
cetis.  l.ysmata.  Macrophthalmus.  Macropa.  Macro- 
podians.  Macroura.  Miera.  Magas.  Mauds.  Mala- 
costraea.  Manila.  Megalopa.  Mena.  Mehta.  Mesapus. 
Micippa.  Mictyris.  Mithrax.  Monoculus.  Monolepis. 
Montagua.*  Mysis.  N;rsa.  Nauplius.  Naxia.  Nelo- 
cira.  Nephrops.  Nerocila.  Nika.  Ocypodians.  CKthra. 
Orithyia.  Ustracoda.  Ostropoda.  Oxyrhynchs.  Oxy- 
fetomca.  Pactolians.  Pagurians.  Pal  trades.  Palamon. 
Palffmonians.  Palinnrus.  Paramieippa.  Paramilhrax. 
Parasytes  Nageurs.  Parthenope.  Parthenopians.  Pe- 
meus.  Pericera.  Persephona.  Pherusa.  Philoscia. 
Pherusa.  Phronima.  Phrosinc.  Phyllopoda.  Phyllo- 
soma.  Pinnotheres.  Pinnothenans.  P'.rimela.  Piridia. 
Plagusia.  Platycarcinus.  Platvmera.  Podopht  halma. 
Podophthnlmus.  Pmcilopoda.  Polydectus.  Pon tophi lus. 
Poree  liana.  Porce!  Inmans.  Portumnus.  Port  uni  da*. 
Posy  don.  Potamobia.  Potamon.  Potamophilns.  Pra- 
nin.  Prawn.  Pseudocarcinus.  Paeudocorystcs.  Pseu- 
dograpsu  s.  Ranmians.  Risculus.  Ruppellia.  Salico- 

uues.  Serolis.  Schizopoda.  Scyllarians.  8cy  llarua. 
Shrimps.  Squilla.  Squill  erichthus.  Stenopus.  Stoma- 
poda.  Suctorial  Cmstaceans.  Thalamita.  Thalassina. 
rhalassinians.  Thelphusa.  Thelphusians.  Themisto. 
Thenus.  Thia.  Thysanopoda.  Trilobitcs.  Tylos.  Uni- 
cuirassfr.  Unipcltatn.  Xantho.  Xiphosura.  Zoea.  Zo- 
zymus. 

Clau  Ahachmoa. 

Acarides.  Acanis.  Scorpio.  Spider. 

Class  Ivskcta. 

Entomology. 

Ant.  Aphis.  Apiary.  Apis.  Aurelia.  Bactis.  Bagous. 
Rainninns.  Banehus.  Raridius.  Baris.  Bassua.  Bee. 
Beetle.  Belyta.  Bembex.  Rembididse.  Beris.  Blaus. 
Blattid*.  BleJius.  Blemus.  Rlcpharin.  Blister-Beetle. 
Bolbocerus.  Boletobius.  Bombus.  Bombycidse.  Bora- 

bie  Acid.  Bombilidse.  Borborus.  Boreus.  Bostrichus. 
Bothy noderes.  Bots.  Brmhyletra.  Brachinua.  Brachy- 
eerus.  Brecon.  Brent  ides.  Broscus.  Biiiehus.  Bryaxis. 
Bug.  Bupalus.  Buprestidre.  Butterfly,  C'alandra.  Ca- 
latiius.  Calcar.  Cnllcida.  Calliceia.  Callichroma. 
Cakltdium.  Callimorpha.  Callistus,  Calopus.  Calo- 

foma.  Campsia.  Camptocerus.  Camptadontcs.  Cam- 
pylomyza.  Campylus.  Cantharida*.  Cantharis.  Cara- 
bid  a*.  Carabus.  Caasida.  (.’assidiada*.  Castnia.  C'ater- 

* Crroneouily  prl/it«l  * Mon'.agii**  in  t!«  work. 


pillar.  Cebrionites.  Cecidomyia.  Celyphus.  Cephus. 
Ueramius.  Cerambycidse.  Ceraptcrus.  Ceiatina.  Cer- 
ceris.  Ceria.  Cerocoma.  Ceropales.  Centorhynchus. 
Cetoniadse.  Chalcididte.  Chasmodia.  Chennium.  Chi- 
lopoda.  Chionea.  Chleenius.  Chlamys.  Chlorion. 

Chrysalis.  Chrysididse.  Chiysochlonu  Chrysogaster. 
Chrysomelida?.  Chrysophila.  Chrysophora.  Chry- 
sops.  Cicadariae.  Cicadella.  Cicindelidae.  Cimex. 
C'imicids.  Cistelides.  Cladius.  Clavicornes.  Claviger. 
Cleonus.  Cteridie.  Clylhra.  Clytus.  Coccinella. 

Coccus.  Coccus  C'acto.  Cochineal.  Cockroach.  Coc- 
coon.  Coleoptera.  Cossonus.  Coasus.  Cossyphus. 

Crabronidff".  Crambus.  Crepuscularia.  Criocerida*. 
Cryptocephalus.  Cryptophagus.  Cryptorhynchides.  (.’leno- 
daetyla.  Ctenostoma.  Culex.  Culicides.  Cyclica.  Cynips. 
Dapsus.  Daptus.  Death-Watch.  Dermeslidir.  Dexiariu*. 
Dicaelus.  Dinctus.  Diopsis,  Diphucephala.  Diptera. 
Drone.  Earwig.  Elaterida*.  Fire-Fly.  Fly.  Flea. 
Forficulidm.  Formic  Acid.  Formic  .'Ether.*  Gadfly. 
Gallicols.  Gallinsecta.  Glow-Worm.  Gryllido*.  Har- 
palidao.  Hetniplera.  Hepialida;.  Heriades.  Ilesperidie. 
Ilomoptera.  Hornet.  Humble-Bee.  Hydrometrido*. 
Hydrophilidte.  Hymenoptera.  Ichneumon.  Labia.  La- 
. bidoura.  Labidus.  Lagriidie.  Lamcllicornes.  Latnpy- 
ridie.  Larridre.  Larva.  Lepidoptera.  Leptides.  Licinus. 
Lophynu.  Macraspis.  Manlidie.  Mcloe.  Melolonthida?. 
M oaquito.  Moth.  Muse  id  a*.  Neuroptera.  Nyssonida*. 
(Ebtndae.  Paussidn.  Pediculus.  Phairena.  Planipennes. 
Platyurus.  Plicipennes.  Pompilus.  Pselaphur.  Psi- 
thyrus.  Psylla.  Pulex.  Pupivora.  Queen-Bee.  Sapy- 
gidae.  Scaiabrridcs.  Scant  id®.  Scoliadee.  Securifera. 
Silk-Worm.  Sphecido*.  Sphingidtc.  Kubul iconics.  Syr- 
nhidie.  Tentnredo.  Turnip-Fly.  Vespidw.  Wasp. 
Weevil.  Wing.  Xylophagi.  Xylophili.  Zimb.  Zygamidm. 
Class  Myriapoda. 

Centipede.  Chilognatha.  Scolopcndra.  Sjmgnatha. 
Class  Annelida. 

Campontia.  Chloeia.  Chrysodon.  Cirratulus.  Cli-' 
tellio.  Clymene.  Ditrupa.  Dorsibranchiata.  Eulalia. 
Galcolaria.  Geolxlella.  Halithspa.  Hipponoe.  Ha*mo- 
charis.  Ilfemopis.  Hirudinidn*.  Leecnes.  Lumbricus. 
Lysidice.  Lycoris.  Maldanians.  Nais.  Nereis.  Palmyra. 
Peel  inaria.  Phyzelia.  Pleione.  Pseudobdella.  Sea- 
Mouae.  Sanguisuga.  Sedentary  Annelids.  Serpula.  Ser- 
pulidte.  Stylaria.  Syliis.  Tcrebella.  TUbicole.  Vcrrailia. 
Sub-kingdom  Kadiata. 

Hayed  or  Radiated  Animals. 

Class  Radi  aria. 

Sub-Class  Echinodeiimata. 

Asterias.  Bonellia.  Caryocrinites.  Cassidulus.  Ci- 
daris.  Clvpeaster.  Clypeus.  Coumtula.  Cotiulus.  Crin- 
oidea.  Ecliinidae.  Ecbinocidaris.  Ecliinoclypeus.  Echi- 
noconus.  Echiuocorys.  Kchino<-yamus.  Kchiuodiscus. 
Echinolampas.  Echinometra.  Eehmoneus.  Echinorodon. 
Echinus.  Encrinites.  Eurvale.  Fibularia.  Galea.  Gal- 
eola.  Galciites.  (ianymeda.  Glenotremites.  Ciorgono- 
cephalus.  llolaster.  Holotburiie.  Lacuna.  Marsupioc- 
crinites.  Marsupites.  Melocrinus.  Ophiurn.  Penta- 
crinus.  Pentremites.  Phytocrinus.  Platycrinites.  Po- 
teriocrinitea.  Rhodocrinites.  Sea-Eggs.  Sea-Urchins. 
Star-Fish.  Stelleridians.  Thalasscma.  Trepang.  Ur- 
chin-Sea. 

Sub- Clau  Acalkph.e. 

Be  roc.  Callianire.  Callirhoe.  Calymma.  (,’alpe. 
Campanella.  Carybdea.  Cassiopea.  Cephea.  Cesium. 
Chrvsaora.  Ciliograda.  Cirrhignula.  Diamca.  Diphydes. 
Diphysa.  Eirene.  Ephyra.  Eucharis.  Eudora.  Eu- 
lymcne.  Evagore.  r'avonia.  Gnleolana.  Geryonia. 
Hip]K>|)odn.  Linuchia.  Lynutorea.  Medusa.  Mehcerta. 
Mnemia.  Obelia.  Oceania.  Ocyroe.  Pegasia.  Pelagia. 
Phorcynia.  Physalus.  Physograda.  Physsophora.  Pul- 
mograda.  Hat  aria.  Rhizophysa.  Rhizostoma.  Rhizosto- 
midae.  Rhodophysa.  Rosacea.  Stephanomia.  Tliau- 
mnutias.  Vclella. 

Clau  Polypi. 

Actinia.  Astrsea.  Calamophyllia.  Calamophora.  Cam- 
panularia.  Cauda.  Caryophyllia.  Catenicella.  Cateni- 
pora.  Cellarisea.  Cellastrira.  t'ellepora.  Ceratophyta. 
Ceriopora.  C’hrysaora.  (,‘irrhipathes.  Clavularia.  C®- 
loptychium.  Columnaiia.  Conipora.  Conodvetiuro. 
C'onulinn.  Coral.  Corallia.  Cncopora.  Cycfolithes. 
Dactylopora.  Dentipora.  Dendrophyllia.  Dia.sto)>ora. 
Diffhtgia.  Diplocteniuni.  Echinnstra-a.  Echinopora. 
Elect  ra.  Elzerma.  Entalophora.  Eschara.  Eucratea. 
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Explanaria.  Kascieulnria.  Favastrna.  Favosites.  Fron- 
dipora.  Fungia.  Gemellarin.  Gemicellaria.  Gemnuu- 
trroa.  Glauconomc.  Goniopora.  Hallirhoe.  Halysib-s.  I 
Harmodyte*.  Heliopora.  Hcteropora.  Hippalimus.  Hip- 

}H)tho«:  Hydnopora.  Hydra.  Idia.  Idomoneo.  Ierea, 

aomedea.  Larvaria.  Lichenopora.  Lithodendron.  Li* 
thostrotion.  Lobularia.  Loricaria.  Lucernaria.  Lymnoren. 
Madastraea.  Madrephyl  ia*a.  Madrepora,  Mammelipora. 
Manon.  Mantellia.  Marginopora.  Maaaarium.  Mean- 
drina.  MelYtuea.  Melobe-ta.  Membranipora.  Mescn- 
teriopora.  Milleporidm.  Monticularm.  Montivaltia. 
Moschata.  Nemertesin.  Nesea?  Nolatnia.  Nullipora. 
Ot'ellaria.  Oculina.  Operculifera.  Orbitolites.  Ovulites. 
Palraipora.  Palmultnia.  Piilythoa.  Pasythea.  Pelagia. 
Pennatula.  Pennatularia.  Pherusa.  Plexaura.  Pluma- 
tella.  Pocillopora.  Polype.  Polyphyllia.  Polypiaria. 
Polytrema.  Porites.  Pritnnoa.  Pterodictum.  Pulmonel- 
htm.  Retepora.  Sarcoidea.  Sertularia.  Sertularidae. 
Hertularicea.  Syringonora.  Tcrebellaiin.  Thalnssianthus. 
Thoa.  Tibiana.  Tilesia.  Tricellaria.  Tridaeophvllia. 
Tubastra-a.  Tubifera.  Tubiporrea.  Tubiporites.  Tubu- 
liiera.  Tubuliporidic.  Tuliparia.  Turbinolia.  Turbino- 
iopsis.  Zoantharia.  Zoophyta.  Zoopbytaria. 

Class  Entozoa. 

Ascarides.  Filaria.  Gnathostoma.  Hydatids.  Intes- 
lina.  Planaria.  Tape-Worm. 

Anthelmintics.  Bronchitis. 

Class  Foramimfkra. 

Bigenerina.  Biloculina.  Chry  solus.  Clavulina.  Crisia. 
Crist  acea.  Cristallnria.  Fiondicularia.  Gemmulina 
Glandulina.  Guttulina.  Gyroidina.  Heliostejrues.  He- 
terostegina.  Lenticulina.  Linthuris.  Lycopftris.  Ma- 


crodites.  Melonia.  Miliola.  Misilns.  Nummulite. 
Pclorus.  Peneroplis.  Pharamum.  Phonemus.  Placcn- 
tula.  Planorbulina.  Planulacea.  Planularia.  Planulina. 
Pianuiites.  Polliontes.  Polymorph  ina.  Polystomelia. 
Polyxenes.  Pyrga.  Renulana.  Reophax.  Khinoeimts. 
Himulina.  Rotalia.  Sideralina.  Soldania.  Spha>roidina. 
Splurrulacea.  Symplectomerea.  Textularia.  Theraeon. 
Tinoporus.  Triloculina.  Turbinaeea.  Uvigerina.  Va- 
ginulina.  Vertebralina.  Vorticialis.  Vulvulina. 

Class  Infusoria. 

Animalcules.  Brachionus.  Bunsaria.  Cercana.  Clii- 
tomonas.  Clostcrium.  Ilirudinella.  Microzoaria.  Monas, 
l’hytozoaria.  Polygastrica.  Rotatoria. 

Class  Ps Kir ooso aria  ? 

Calciphyt*.  Caleispongia.  Dichotomaria.  Kudea.  Fla- 
bellaria.  Fucoideae  ? Halispongia.  PeniciJIus  ? Poly- 
phv-sa?  Siphonia?  Spongia.  Spongiada>.  Tragus? 

ff.B.  The  later  and  better  opinion  is  that  the  sponges 
do  nut  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

ZOOrPHYTA  (from  Zifov,  annual , and  fvriv,  plant). 
This  is  the  title  most  generally  employed  for  the  radiated 
and  phytoid  forms  of  animal  life,  included  by  Linmeua  in 
his  great  divisions  of  Vermes,  viz.  Vermes  Mollusea, 
Vermes  Lithophyta,  and  Vermes  Zoophyta.  Under  tins 
title  Cuvier  ranked  the  intestinal  worms,  which  are  more 
analogous  to  Annulosa;  and  moat  writers  include  Sponges 
and  Corallines,  which  others  rank  with  plants.  The  gc 
neral  table  of  De  Blainville,  as  given  in  nis  4 Actinologie, 
is  a convenient  index  to  the  classification  principal!) 
used  in  this  work,  and  may  be  conveniently  referred  to  in 
aid  of  other  arrangements.  It  is  exactly  copied  below  from 
the  110th  page  of  the  4 Actinologie.’ 
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ZOtiPHYTA'RIA,  the  fifth  class  of  the  Type  Acti-  I given  under  Cirripathes  Gorgouia,  Plexaura,  which  are 
nozoaria,  in  the  classification  of  Zoophyta,  proposed  by  characterised  in  Polypiaria  Corticifrra  : from  Codop- 
Dc  Blainville.  It  includes  four  families 1,  Tubiporira  ; tychium,  which  belongs  to  a different  family  [Spongi- 
2,  Corallia;  3,  Pennatularia : 4.  Alcyonaria,  or  Sarcoidea.  ad.k],  Clavularia  [Ti  hipor.ka],  and  Pulmoncllum  [Sau- 
Thc  genera  in  these  families  have  been  already  men-  coidka.  To  prevent  any  difficulty  to  the  reader  we  add  a 
tioned  in 'Fubipoil'ka  ; Polypiaria  Corticifkra  (given  to  tabular  view  of  the  divisions  of  the  Zoophytaria  of  De 
satisfy  the  reference  from  Corallia) ; Pknnatularia,  and  Blainville,  preceded  by  an  abstract  of  the  characters  of 
Saucoidka.  References  to  the  title  of  Zoophytaria  arc  | lire  class. 
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Class  Zoophytama.  Body  surrounded  anteriorly  with 
a simple  circle  of  pectinated  tenlacula  generally  eight  in 
number) ; ovaries  internal. 

Some  of  the  animals  are  single,  others  aggregated  ; but 
in  general  they  are  organically  united  in  a common  living 
mass,  as  the  buds  of  a [dicotyledonous]  tree  are  united  to 
the  stems. 

Family  1.  Tubiporroa : including  the  genera  Cuscutaria, 
Telesto,  C’omularia,  Clavularia,  Tubipora.  [TlIBiroiLVA.]  i 

Family  2.  Corail  ia : including  the  genera  Co  rat  Hum, 
Isis,  Meliltra,  Gorgonia,  Eunices,  Funiculina,  Plexaura, 
Muricea,  PrimnoA,  Anti  pat  he*,  Cirripathcs.  [Polyfiaria 

CORTICIFERA.1 

Family  3.  Pennatularia : including  the  genera  Unrbel- 
lularia,  Virgularia,  Pavonaria,  Pennatula,  Veretillum,  Re- 
nilla.  [Penn  vtiu.aria.] 

Family  4.  Alcyonaria,  or  Sarcoidea : including  the  ge- 
nera Bnareum,  l.obularia,  Ammolhen,  Xenia,  Neptcea, 
Anthelia,  A'.cyonium,  Cydonium,  Pulmonellum,  Massa- 
rium,  Cleona. 

These  families  appear  for  the  most  part  natural  and  well 
defined  ; because  tire  structure  of  the  Polypi,  the  manner 
of  their  union,  the  composition  of  tire  polyptferous  masses, 
and  their  free  or  attached  habit  of  existenc  e have  all  been 
consulted.  On  a general  view  of  the  classification  principally 
referred  to  in  these  volumes,  that  of  M.  De  BlninviHe,  as  given 
in  his  Actinologic.  it  appears  well  fitted  to  introduce  the 
student  to  a contemplation  of  the  innumerable  forms  com- 
prehended under  the  term  Zoophytes ; but  it  is  evidently 
capable  of  much  improvement  hereafter,  when  the  re- 
searches of  microtcopists  and  anatomists  have  made  us 
more  fully  and  exactly  acquainted  with  the  true  relations 
of  the  internal  organization  of  the  Polypi  of  the  several 
families  to  the  structure  of  the  higher  groups  of  the  animal 
world.  In  this  point  of  view  the  reader  will  find  much  ad- 
vantage from  consulting  the  Summary'  given  by  Dr.  John- 
ston, in  his  work  on  British  Zoophytes,  1836:  the  detailed 
examinations  of  particular  groups  by  Milne  Edwards  ( An - 
unit's  des  Sciences  Sat  it  relies,  passim)  ; and  the  hints  for 
classification  by  I)r.  Farre  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  (1837).  As  Blainville's  classi- 
fication includes  the  Actinozoaria  as  a part  of  the  Zoo- 
phyta,  we  have  given  under  that  head  a copy  of  his  general 
Table  as  an  Index  to  the  whole  subject,  [Zoophyta.] 

ZO'OTOCA.  [Vahanians,  p.  133.] 

ZOROASTER,  or  ZERDUSHT,  the  founder  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Parsecs,  was  born  about  589  b.c.,  at  Urmia,  a 
town  of  Azerbijan,  in  the  reign  of  I.ohrasp,  the  father  of 
Gushtasp  (the  Darius  Hyato*pcs  of  the  Greeks).  His  parents 
were  in  an  humble  condition,  although  of  a noble  family, 
and  some  of  the  Eastern  authorities  trace  the  lineage  of  li’is 
lather,  Punish  asp.  to  Feridoon.  Daglula  (Anquctil  writes 
Dogdo the  mother  of  Zoroaster,  is  also  said  to  have  been 
of  princely  birth,  ami  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  her  life 
is  reported  to  have  been  so  spotless  as  to  attract  the  favour 
of  the  Deity,  who  foretold  to  her  the  greatness  of  Zoroaster, 
while  yet  m the  womb,  through  the  medium  of  magic- 
dreams.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  birth  of 
the  Persian  prophet  was  attended  with  many  miraculous 
circumstances  calculated  to  make  the  persons  who  saw  it 
adopt  and  spread  the  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  the 
new-born  infant.  Many  of  these  miracles  have  found  their 
way  into  classical  writings,  and  Pliny  mentions  that  Zoro- 
aster laughed  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  Ixim,  and  that 
his  brain  palpitated  so  violently  ns  to  repel  the  hand  when 
placed  on  it.  (Hist.  Xat.,  vii.,  c.  16;  II.  Lord  s Account 
of  the  Modern  Parsers  in  India,  c.  3.)  Miracles  of 
this  kind  are  by  Eastern  authors  always  made  to  pre- 
cede the  life  of  a remarkable  man,  and  they  serve  to 
show  the  high  influence  which  Zoroaster  obtained 
throughout  life,  and  the  respect  which  posterity  paid  to 
lus  memory.  The  years  of  Zoroaster’s  childhood  quietly 
passed  in  bis  native  town— although  his  historians  de- 
light in  adorning  them  with  the  most  extravagant  ac- 
counts of  his  exploits  when  a child.  However,  be  must  ' 
have  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  nature,  as 
it  is  stated  that  he  passed  twenty  years  in  the  deep  caves 
of  the  mountain  Elbrooz  (Pliny  mentions  this  with  a slight 
alteration,  Ihst.  Mat.,  xi.,  c.  42)  before  he  went  to  the 
court  of  Guslitasp,  at  which  period  he  is  said  to  have  been 
only  thirty  years  of  age  (Hyde,  p.  330,  on  the  authority  of 
8hahru4nni).  His  having  secluded  himself  from  the 
eocicty  of  men  for  a great  number  of  years  is  a fact  cor- 


roborated by  m&nv  independent  authorities.  It  was  in  his 
retirement  that  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  made 
known  to  him.  and  as  this  portion  of  Zoroaster's  life  is  the 
one  upon  which  the  Parsecs  rest  most  of  the  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  his  divine  mission,  wc  shall  relate  it  accord- 
ing to  the  Zerduslit-nameh.  It  must  be  observed  that 
Zoroaster's  journey  to  the  mountain  Elbrooz  is  by  the 
P&rsee  authors  invariably  called  the  prophet  s journey  to 
heaven,  where  he  received  his  instructions  from  Ormuzd 
(i.  e.  the  Zend-Avesta  and  the  sacred  fire).  Then 
(say»  the  Zodusht-nameh,  c.  22  Bnhmati,  radiant  like 
the*  sun,  and  with  his  head  covered  by  a veil,  appeared 
before  Zoroaster,  by  the  command  of  Ormuzd,  and 
said,  ‘Who  art  thou?  What  dost  thou  want  ?’  Zoroaster 
answered,  4 1 seek  only  what  is  agreeable  to  Ormuzd,  who 
has  created  the  two  worlds,  but  1 know  not  what  he  wants 
with  me.  O Thou,  who  art  pure,  show  me  the  way  of  the 
law.'  These  words  pleased  Baluuan.  * Rise,’  said  he, 
‘to  go  before  God;  there  thou  shalt  receive  the  answer  to 
thy  request.’  Zoroaster  rose  and  followed  Bahman,  who 
said,  ‘ Shut  thine  eyes,  and  walk  swiftly.'  When  Zoroaster 
opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  glory  of  heaven;  the  angels 
came  to  meet  him,  and  with  them  he  approached  Otmuzd, 
to  whom  he  addressed  his  prayer.  From  him  and  the 
other  six  Amshaspands  (or  heavenly  ministers)  he  received 
the  following  instructions : Ormuzd  himself  said  to  Zoro- 
aster, * Teach  the  nations  that  my  light  is  hidden  under 
all  that  shines.  Whenever  you  turn  your  face  towards  the 
light,  and  you  follow  my  command,  Arinina  (the  evil 
spirit)  will  be  seen  to  fly.  In  this  world  there  is  nothing 
superior  to  light.”  He  then  handed  to  him  the  Zend- 
Avesta  with  the  injunction  to  declare  it  before  Gushtasp. 
Baluuan,  the  Amshaspand  presiding  over  the  animals, 
surrendered  his  office  to  Zoroaster,  and  gave  him  the  neces- 
sary directions.  Ardibehesht,  Sbaherawar,  Isfendermad, 
Khourdtul.  and  Araerdad  followed  the  example  of  Bahman, 
and  Zoroaster  returned  to  the  world  to  overthrow  the 
false  doctrines  which  were  upheld  bv  magicians  and  had 
brought  misery  upon  mankind.  This  fanciful  story, 
which  is  gravely  repeated  by  most  of  the  authors  on  tlie 
life  of  Zoroaster,  was  evidently  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  up  the  chasm  w hich  the  Iwenty  years  of  seclusion 
would  have  left. 

Zoroaster  first  saw  Guslitasp  at  Balkh,  and  he  soon  led 
this  prince  to  become  a zealous  and  powerful  propagator 
of  his  faith.  The  Zinat-al-Tawarikh  slates  that  Asfandiyai , 
the  son  of  Guslitasp,  was  the  first  convert  of  Zoroaster;  and 
that  his  father  was  persuaded  by  the  eloquence  of  his  son  to 
follow  his  example.  However,  the  new  doctrine,  which 
i Zoroaster  said  had  been  revealed  to  him  from  above, 
spread  iupidly  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan  (i.e.  ‘ the  house 
1 of  fire’).  Guahtasp  introduced  it  into  every  part  of  hisdomi- 
j nions,  and  ordered  12,000  cow-hides  to  be  tanned  fine  that 
j the  precepts  of  his  new  faith  might  be  written  on  them. 

I These  parchments  were  deposited  in  a vault  hewn  out  of 
a rock  in  Pcrsepolis.  lie  appointed  holy  men  to  guard 
them  ; and  it  was  commanded  that  the  profane  should  he 
kept  at  a distance  from  the  sacred  book  (Malcolm,  i.  p.  45  . 
The  powerful  protection  of  the  king  enabled  Zoroaster  to 
introduce  his  doctrine  farther  than  the  kingdom  of  Iian  ; 
we  hear  of  his  journeys  into  Chalda*a,  and  that  Poshuran. 
the  second  sou  of  Guslitasp,  was  sent  by  him  into  Varjam- 
gherd  in  order  to  propagate  his  new  religion.  He  also  tried 
to  gain  proselytes  in  India,  and  succeeded  in  converting 
a learned  Brahmin  (Tchengrigliatchali,  according  to  An- 
quetil,  vol.  i.,  c.  2,  p.  70),  who  went  back  into  his  native 
country  with  a great  number  of  priests.  Temples  of  Fire, 
or  Atesh-gahs,  were  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  at 
the  expense  of  Gushtasp,  whose  zeal  in  imposing  the 
Zend-Avesta  not  only  on  his  own  subjects,  but  also  on 
those  of  the  neighbouring  monarchy,  at  last  engaged  him 
in  a war  with  Arjasp,  king  of  Titian.  Zoroaster  was 
undoubtedly  the  chief  instigator  of  Ibis  war,  which  was 
j protracted  beyond  bis  life-time,  and  finally  ended  in  a vic- 
tory gained  by  Asfandiyar  over  the  Turanians,  who,  in  the 
exultation  of  a first  success,  haul  determined  on  putting  to 
death  all  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  The  prophet  died  in 
the  year  513  B.c.,  about  76  years  of  age,  a lew  months 
before  the  general  massacre  of  the  firc-woishippers  had 
been  resolved  upon  by  Atjftsp.  Some  authorities  quoted 
by  Hyde,  pp.  323  and  329,  say  that  he  was  murdered 
liming  the  persecution. 

The  w hole  history  of  Zoroaster,  when  divested  of  ail  ex- 
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traneous  matter,  can  be  reduced  to  the  following  state- 
ment : — The  antient  religion  which  Djam>hid  had  esta- 
blished in  Iran  had  become  merely  traditional  and  lost  its 
influence  over  the  nation ; new  sects  had  sprung  up  in 
every  direction;  Hindus  and  Chaidxaus  were  endeavour- 
ing to  introduce  their  own  religion,  when  Zoroaster  ap- 
peared. It  is  evident  that  the  worship  of  elements  had 
jecn  established  in  his  native  province,  before  he  produced 
his  great  reform  in  the  adjacent  empire;  he  therefore 
seems  to  have  restored  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  to  a 
state  of  greater  purity  and  adapted  it  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  nation  where  he  was  the  first  to  promulgate  it. 

What  we  have  said  hitherto  rests  entirely  on  the  authority 
of  Eastern  authors — it  has  no  claim  to  historical  accuracy  ; I 
but  it  contains  more  than  can  be  gathered  from  classical 
wi iters.  The  Life  of  Zoroaster,  prefixed  to  Anquetil  du 
Perron's  Zcnd-avesta,  is  a compendium  of  all  the  extrava- 
gant stories  which  have  been  invented  about  Zoroaster. 

From  the  different  dates  assigned  to  Zoroaster  by  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  many  modern  author's  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  were  no  less  than  six  men  of  that  name  ; 
but  this  opinion  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Ilydc,  in 
Iris  4 Vctcrum  Perearum  ct  Magoruni  Hcligionis  Hiatoiia;' 
and  lately  by  Pastoret,  in  his  ‘ Zoroastrc,  Confucius,  et 
Mahomet  compares.’  For  an  ingenious  endeavour  to 
prove  that  there  were  more  than  one  Zoroaster  we  refer 
to  Stanley’s  ‘Historia  Philosophise  * (Pars  xiii.,  Sect,  i., 
c.  2) ; anil  to  Bryant's  4 Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,’ 
vol.  ii-,  p.  388,  where  almost  all  the  passages  that  can  be 
found  in  antient  authors  relating  to  Zoroaster  arc  very 
carefully  put  together. 

Again,  there  were  writers  who  identified  Zoroaster  with 
Moses,  among  whom  Huet  is  the  most  prominent  ( Demon - 
ft  ratio  Ecangelica,  Prop,  iv.,  c.  51 ; others  again  have  sup- 
posed that  Zoroaster  was  born  in  Palestine,  or  that  lie 
passed  his  early  youth  in  that  country  ami  earned  his  sub- 
sistence by  becoming  a servant  to  a Jewish  prophet  (Hyde, 
p.  310).  Abu-l-faraj  states  this  prophet  to  have  been 
Elijah,  Hyde  thought  he  was  Esdras,  while  Prideaux  conjec- 
tures that  Zoroaster  had  been  servant  to  Ezekiel.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  these  conjectures  are 
utterly  vain  and  quite  useless.  There  was  only  one  Zoro- 
aster or  Zeulusht,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Giu-htnsp  and 
effected  a great  reform. 

The  leading  doctrines  propagated  l>y  Zoroaster  were  the 
following:— He  taught  that  God  existed  from  all  eternity, 
and  was  like  infinity  of  time  and  space.  There  were,  lie 
averred,  two  principles  in  the  universe — good  and  evil ; 
the  one  was  termed  Ormuzd,  or  the  good  principle,  the 
presiding  agent  of  all  good;  the  other,  Ariman,  Inc  lord 
of  evil.  Each  of  these  nad  the  power  of  creation,  but  that 
power  was  exercised  with  opposite  designs;  and  it  was 
from  their  united  action  that  an  admixture  of  good  and 
evil  was  found  in  every  created  thing.  The  angels  of 
Ormuzd  sought  to  preserve  the  elements,  the  seasons, 
and  the  human  race,  which  the  infernal  agents  of  Ariman 
wished  to  destroy.  But  the  power  of  good  alone,  the  great. 
Ormuzd,  was  eternal,  and  must  therefore  ultimately  prevail. 
Light  was  the  type  of  the  good  spirit,  darkness  of  the  evil 
spirit ; and,  as  stated  above,  God  said  to  Zoroaster,  * My 
light  is  concealed  under  all  that  shines.’  Hence  the  dis- 
ciple of  that  prophet,  when  he  performs  his  devotions  in  a 
temple,  turns  towards  the  sacred  fire  that  burns  upon  its 
altar;  and  when  in  the  open  air,  towards  the  sun,  as  the 
noblest  of  all  lights,  and  that  by  which  God  sheds  his 
divine  influence  over  the  whole  and  perpetuates  the  works 
of  his  creation.  [Arimanes.] 

Zoroaster,  wc  are  told,  was  a great  astrologer  and  ma- 
gician; and  it  is  even  stated  by  Porphyrius  that  Darius 
was  so  proud  of  having  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  art  by  Zoroaster  himself,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb. 

After  his  death  the  religion  he  introduced  was  disturbed 
by  a thousand  schisms;  many  reforms  were  introduced; 
but  it  gradually  sank  to  a mere  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
fire  ano  the  sun;  the  worshippers  were  persecuted  when 
Mohammedan  rulers  had  possessed  themselves  of  Iran ; 
they  first  fled  into  the  mountains,  and  at  last  left  the  coun- 
try and  settled  in  Guzerat,  where  they  arc  to  this  day,  but 
greatly  diminished  in  number. 

(Hyde,  Ve  tenon  Persarum  et  Magorum  It*"?: giants 
Historia , Oxford,  17(X) ; Anquetil  du  Perron,  Zcnd-avesta, 
Paris  1771 ; Pastoret,  Zoroastrc,  Confucius,  el  Mahomet  i 
P.  C.,  No.  1782.  1 


compares;  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia;  Bavle,  Diction. 
Historique,  has  a long  and  curious  article  on  Zoroaster.) 

ZO'SIMUS  (Z«i<rqioc :,  a Greek  historian  of  the  time  of 
Theodosius  the  younger  (a.d.  408-450).  lie  is  described 
by  Photius  ( Blbl . Cod.,  98)  as  KOfttjC  sai  avb  <ftono<Tvvriyo{>t ; 
(comes  et  exadvocatus  fisci),  and  was  perhaps  a son  ct 
Zosimus,  the  pnefect  of  Epirus,  v.ho  is  mentioned  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  in  connection  with  some  laws  promul- 
gated bv  Valcntinian  and  Valens  in  a.d.  373.  Zosimus  is 
the  author  of  an  historical  work  still  extant  (loropin  or 
l<rroptr«J»»j,  in  six  books,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  after  tin*  year  a.d.  423,  as  it  (v.  27)  mentions  an 
occurrence  which  happened  in  that  year.  It  begins  with 
| the  history  of  Augustus,  and  after  having  given  in  the  first 
book  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the  emperors  down  to  the 
end  of  Diocletian’s  reign,  a.d.  305,  the  author  devotes  the 
remaining  five  books  to  a more  detailed  history  of  the 
Roman  empire  down  to  the  year  a.d.  409,  when  Rome  was 
besieged  by  Alaric  a second  tunc,  and  Aitalus  was  de- 
clared emperor.  Zosimus  seems  to  have  been  pretly  well 
acquainted  with  the  earlier  writers  on  Roman  history. 
Photius  says  that  his  work  was  a mere  compilation  from 
the  chronicle  of  Eunapius,  who  however  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Zosimus.  He  also  used  the  works  of  Dex- 
ippus  and  Olympiodorus,  from  the  latter  of  whom  lie 
copied  whole  chapters.  As  Zosimus  did  not  examine  the 
credibility  of  his  sources,  his  own  weight  as  an  historical 
authority  depends  on  that  of  his  sources.  The  stylo  of  his 
history  is  well  characterised  by  Photius,  who  calls  it  con- 
cise, pure,  and  pleasing.  Zosiinus  himself  was  a pagan, 
and  is  severely  censured  by  Christian  writers  for  the  frank- 
ness with  which  he  records  the  crimes  and  vices  of 
Christian  emperors.  (Phot.,  Btbl.  Cod.,  98 ; Evagrius, 
iii.  40,  41 ; Niccphorus,  xvi.  41,  &c.)  But  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  lie  carried  his  accusations  any  further  than 
his  duty  as  an  historian  required.  The  first  edition  of  the 
history  of  Zosimus  appeared  in  a Latin  translation  by 
Leunciavius,  Basle,  1570,  fol.  It  contains  a vindication  of 
tlic  character  of  Zosimus  against  the  imputations  of 
Christian  writers,  and  also  a I .at  in  translation  of  Pro- 
copius, Agathias,  and  Jomandes.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Greek  text,  with  the  translation  of  leunciavius  (though  the 
translator’s  name  is  not  mentioned)  is  that  of  II.  Stephens, 
Lyon,  1581,  4lo  In  this  edition  Zosimus  is  printed  with 
iferodian.  Zosimus  is  also  contained  in  Fr.  Sylburg’s 
‘Romanac  Historiae  Scriptures  Graeci,’  Frankfurt,  1590, 
fol. : this  was  followed  by  two  separate  editions  of  Zosimus, 
the  one  by  Chr.  Olearius  (Zeitz,  1379,  8vo , reprinted  at 
Jenn,  1714, 8vo.\  and  the  other  bv  Thomas  Smiln  (Oxford, 
1G79,  8vo.).  The  best  modern  editions  are  that,  of  J.  F. 
Reitemeier  (Leipzig,  1784,  8vo.,  with  a valuable  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  commentary),  and  of  Emmanuel  Bckker 
(Bonn,  1837,  8vo.).  There  is  an  English  translation,  under 
the  title  of  ‘The  New  History  of  Count  Zosimus,’  &c., 
London.  1C84,  8vo. 

(Fabricius,  Jiiblioth.  Grace.,  viii.,  p.  G2,  &e. ; Vossius, 
De  Historicis  Grace  is,  p.  312,  ed.  Westermnnn;  Reite- 
meier, Commentatio  de  Zosimi  fide,  sti/o  et  Historicis  quo* 
ille  sequoias  ett  Scriptoribus,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Philo - 
log  tea,  ii„  p.  225,  See.,  Leipzig,  1780,  8vo.) 

ZO'SIMUS,  a native  of  Greece,  succeeded  Innocent  I. 
ns  Bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  417,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
Emperor  of  the  West.  At  that  time  Pelagius  and  his 
friend  Ccelestius  were  disseminating  in  the  west  their 
peculiar  doctrines  about  the  merit  of  good  works  and  the 
freedom  of  man  from  sin.  [Pklaommsm.]  Zosimus  ap- 
pears at  first  to  have  been  enptivated  by  the  eloquence  of 
Crelcstius,  who  was  a ready  and  subtle  speaker,  and  to 
have  countenanced  his  tenets.  But  Pelagius  and  Coelcs- 
tius  were  soon  after  condemned  by  the  council  of  Car- 
thage, a.d.  418,  and  Zosimus  confirmed  the  sentence 
of  heresy  against  the  Pelagians.  A dispute  about  juris- 
diction having  arisen  in  Gaul  between  the  bishop  of  Arles 
find  the  bishop  of  Vienne,  Zosimus  supported  the  bishop  of 
Arles,  but  the  other  bishops  of  Gaul  (lid  not  submit  to  his 
decision.  Zosimus  encouraged  appeals  from  the  bishops 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  His  letters  on  the  Gaulish  and  Pela- 
gian controversies  arc  worthy  of  notice,  and  Ihey  arc  in- 
erted in  Constant’s  * Kpistofae  Ronianorum  Pontificum.’ 
Zosimus  died  in  December,  418.  (Muratori,  Annuli  tf 
Italia,  and  the  Church  Historians.) 

ZOSTEROP8,  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Horsficld  and 
i Mr.  Vigors  to  a genus  of  Insessorial  or  Perching  Birds. 
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placed  by  Mr,  Swainson  in  his  subfamily  Par  fan  <r  or 
Titmice,  in  his  family  Sylviad*. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  rather  stouter  than  in  St/lri- 
rola , acutely  conic,  almost  entire.  Rictus  smooth.  Wings 
moderate,  pointed;  the  first  quill  rather  shorter  than  the 
three  next.  Tail  as  in  Sylctcofa.  Feet  strong.  Tarsus 
longer  than  the  middle  toe;  Lateral  toes  unequal.  Eyes 
encircled  with  compact  white  feathers.  (Sw.) 

Geographical  Distribution*—  India,  Africa,  America, 
Australia. 

Example. — Zoster  ops  flora  (Sw  \ Yellow  White-Kxje. 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  flints  of  1 1 e stern  Africa,  observes 
that  the  species  of  this  genus  are  all  of  small  size,  and 
nearly  intermediate  in  their  affinities  between  the  Warblers 
and  Titmice.  He  states  his  belief  that  only  one  species  is 
found  in  the  New  World  : the  others,  about  twelve  in 
number,  being  restricted  to  the  warm  latitudes  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  One  of  these,  Zoderops  curvirostris, 
Sw.  ( Dicceum  chforonolus  of  the  Paris  Museum),  has,  he 
remnrks.  the  bill  nearly  as  much  curved  as  some  of  the 
honey-suckers. 

Mr.  Swainson  adds  that  the  general  nlumngc  of  all  those 
hitherto  discovered  is  green  above  and  yellowish  beneath  ; 
so  that  the  species,  otherwise  well  marked,  possess  a strong 
mutual  resemblance  in  the  general  cast  of  their  colours. 
He  thus  describes  Zosferaps  Jfara: — 

Size  of  Zosterops  dorsahs,  an  Australian  species,  but 
the  bill,  which  is  black,  is  larger.  The  upper  plumage  is 
of  a bright  greenish  yellow,  the  under  pure  and  bright 
yellow,  uniform  in  alt  its  pait*.  The  quills  and  tail  are 
blackish,  edged  with  yellow  : the  snow-white  ring  round 
the  eye  is  verv  conspicuous,  and  it  is  connected  to  the 
base  'of  the  bill  by  a deep  black  hue;  the  tail,  although 
divaricated,  is  even,  and  the  bill  and  feet  blackish.  Total 
length  4$  incites.  (Sw.) 

Locality. — Senegal. 


Zooterop*  flam. 


ZOVCH,  RICHARD,  an  eminent  English  civilian,  was 
bom  about  1590.  He  was  educated  on  the  free  foundation 
of  Winchester  school;  elected  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
in  1607,  and  chosen  fellow  in  1609.  lie  look  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  in  June,  1614,  and  was  admitted 
at  Doctors'  Commons  in  January,  1618.  In  April,  1619,  he 
commenced  LL.D.,  and  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
Law  at  Oxford  in  1620.  He  represented  Hythe  in  the  last 
parliament  of  James  I.  In  1G25  lie  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Alban’s  Hall,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Oxford,  and  soon  after  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty. He  contributed  the  legal  arguments  to  the 
reasons  against  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1647.  In  1648  he 
submitted  to  the  parliamentary  visitors,  and  wrs  allowed 
to  retain  his  University  appointments  till  the  Restoration. 
Cromwell  appointed  him  one  of  the  delegates  in  the  cause 
of  Dom  Paata! eon  de  Sa,  brother  of  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador, who  was  tried  and  executed  in  1553.  for  the  mur- 
der of  an  English  gentleman.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
reinstated  as  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  nominated  a 
commissioner  lor  regulating  the  University.  He  died  soon 


alter  at  his  apartments  in  Doctors’  Commons,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1G6I. 

Zoucli  published,  in  1613,  * The  Dove,’  an  indifferent 
poem.  His  professional  works  are : — 1,  * Elements  Juris- 
prudentise,  definitionibus,  rvgulis,  et  sententiis  selection-- 
bus  juris  civilis  il  lust  rata/  Oxford,  1629,  8vo.  2,  *De- 
vrnniio  juris  et  judicii  feudalis,  secundum  consuetudines 
MouioUni  et  N'ormannise,  pro  introductione  ad  jurUpru- 
dentiam  Anglicanani/ Oxford,  1634,  8vo.  3,  ‘Descriptio 
juris  et  judicii  temporalis,  secundum  consuetudines  feudalcs 
et  Normannicas/  Oxford,  1630,  4to.  4.  ‘Dcscriptio  juris 
et  judicii  ecclesiastic!,  secundum  canones  ct  consuetudines 
Anglicanas/ Oxford,  1636, 4to.  5,  * Descriptions  juris  et 
judicii  sacri;  juris  et  judicii  militaris;  et  juris  et  judicii 
maritimi,  Oxford,  1640,  4to.  6,  ‘ Juris  et  judicii  fccialis, 
sive  juris  inter  gente*,  &c.  explicatio/  Oxford,  1650,  4to. 
7,  ‘Cases  and  Questions  resolved  at  Civil  Law,' Oxford, 
1652,  8vo.  8,  'Solutio  qmestionis  de  legati  delinquents 
judice  competente/  1657,  8vo.  9,  ‘ Eruditionis  ingenurc 
specimen,  scilicet  artium,  logiew  dialectics,  &c./  Oxford, 
1657,  8vo.  10,  * Qumstiomim  juris  civilis  centuria  in 
decern  classes  distributa/  Oxford,  1660,  8vo.  11,  ‘The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Court  asserted  against  Sir 
Edward  Coke's  Ailiculi  Admtralitalis,  in  the  22nd  chapter 
of  his  Jurisdiction  of  Courts,'  London,  1663,  8vo. ; a post- 
humous publication.  An  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled 
‘ Specimen  qiueslionom  juris  civilis,’  Oxford,  1653,  4to., 
has  been  attributed  to  Zoucli.  ( Biographia  Bntannica.) 

ZOUCH,  THOMAS,  an  English  divine,  was  born  near 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  in  1737.  He  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1757.  In  1760  he  was  elected  into 
one  of  Lord  Craven's  scholarship.  He  wan  chosen  fellow 
of  his  college,  and  appointed  assistant  tutor  in  1763. 
The  state  of  his  health  obliging  him  to  leave  the  University 
in  1770,  his  college  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Wycliffe, 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  1791  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy-coni inissary  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond ; and  in  1793  chaplain  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  rector  of  Scrayingham.  At  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Zouch,  he  inherited  an  estate  at 
Sandal,  where  he  continued  to  reside  til!  his  death.  Mr. 
Pitt  conferred  upon  him  the  second  prebend  in  the  church 
of  Durham.  The  see  of  Carlisle  was  offered  to  him  in 
1808,  but  he  declined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  December,  1815.  Dr.  Zouch  w as 
an  elegant  classical  scholar,  and  possessed  considerable 
acquirements  in  botAnv.  Besides  several  occasional  dis- 
courses, he  published  1 An  inquiry  into  the  Prophetic 
Character  of  the  Romans,  as  described  in  Daniel  viii. 
23-25/  1792;  and  ‘An  attempt  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  Prophec  ies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament/  1800. 
He  also  published  some  biographical  works : — 1,  ‘ Memoir 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney/  180R,  4to. ; 
2,  ‘ Memoir  of  the  Life  of  John  Sudbury,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Durham/  1808,  4to. ; and  an  edition  of  Isaak  Walton's 
Lives/  with  additions.  ( Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol. 
Ixxxvi. ; Annual  Register,  vol.  Ivii.) 

ZOUST,  GERARD,  called  sometimes  Sowst  and  Soest, 
was  a German  portrait-painter  of  great  ability,  who  estab- 
lished himself  in  England,  and  was  one  of  Lely's  rivals,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  born  in  Westphalia,  in 
1037,  but  the  year  in  which  he  came  to  England  is  not 
known.  Buckendge. in  his  • English  School/  says  he  came 
to  this  country  about  the  year  1656,  and  found  encourage- 
ment suitable  to  his  merit.  ‘ His  portraits  of  men/  he 
continues,  ‘ are  admirable,  having  in  them  a just,  bold 
draft, and  good  colouring;  but  he  did  not  always  execute 
with  a due  regard  to  grace  in  women’s  faces ; which  is  an 
habit  that  can  only  he  acquired  by  drawing  after  the  most 
perfect  beauties,  in  which  his  country  did  not  greatly 
abound.  What  we  are  mast  indebted  to  him  for  is  his 
educating  Mr.  Riley.'  Walpole  says  of  Zoust — 1 By  what 
I have  seen  of  his  hand,  particularly  his  own  head  at 
Houghton,  he  was  an  admirable  master.  It  is  animated 
with  truth  and  nature;  round,  bold,  yet  highly  finished/ 
Jervase,  the  painter,  admired  Zoust 's  style  and  endeavoured 
to  acquire  it : he  copied  a portrait  which  he  liad  in  his 
possession,  by  Zoust,  more  than  once.  He  was  a man  of 
singular  temper,  and  was  much  displeased  at  Lely's  female 
portraits  being  preferred  to  his.  He  was  slovenly  in  his 
dres«,  and  he  often  opened  his  house-door  in  Cufsitor's 
Alley  or  Ilnlboru  Row  himself,  and  if  he  did  not  like  the 
look  of  his  visitor,  he  used  to  say  that  his  master  was 
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not  at  home.  Walpole  mentions  several  portrait*  by  him, 
among  them  a fine  head  of  Loggan,  the  engraver,  one  of 
Sir  F.  Throckmorton,  and  an  excellent  one  of  a gentleman 
in  a dark  periwig,  on  the  back  of  which  was  written  the 
price  of  the  picture  and  frame;  the  picture  3/.  and  1 he 
frame  16#.  His  draperies  were  frequently  of  satin,  in  which 
he  imitated  the  manner  of  Terburgh.  He  died  in  1681, 
aged  44. 

{An  Essay  towards  an  English  School,  &c. ; Walpole, 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  &c.) 

ZO'ZYMUS,  Dr.  loach's  name  for  a genus  of  Brachyu- 
rous  Crustaceans,  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  in  the 
division  of  Cryptojxnl  Cancerians,  between  the  genera 
Carpi l ius  and  Lagostomu. 

Tne  last-mentioned  zoologist  observes  that  the  small 
genus  Zozymus  is  hardly  distinguishable  except  by  the 
form  of  the  claw*,  the  extremity  of  which  U enlarged  and 
deeply  hollowed  out  into  a spoon-shape,  a disposition  which 
must  influence  the  habits  of  the  animal.  It  tends  also,  in 
his  opinion,  to  establish  the  passage  between  the  genera 
Cancer  and  Xantho ; for  he  finds  no  character  sufficiently 
precise  to  separate  from  it  certain  species,  the  general 
form  of  which  is  slightly  less  oval  than  that  of  the  crabs 
properly  so  called,  and  the  latero-posterior  borders  of 
whose  carapace  are  nearly  as  long  a*  the  antero-uosterior 
borders,  winch  become  strongly  dentilated.  M.  Milne 
Edwards  thus  arranges  the  species: — 

$ A.  Species  having  the  carapace  smooth  and  without 
notable  embossment*. 

Example,  Zozymus  latiuimu f. 

Description. — Carapace  ovo’id,  extremely  wide,  rather 
convex  ; its  latero-anterior  border  very  long,  and  bordered 
with  a lamellar  and  entire  crest,  which  does  not  terminate 
in  a tubercle,  but  is  suddenly  recurved  on  the  branchial 
region.  Median  lobes  of  the  front  curved  and  advancing 
much.  Anterior  feet  stout ; claws  without  crest  or  channels 
on  their  external  surface;  an  elevated  crest  on  both  the 
upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  eight  last  feet.  Length 
three  inches ; colour  reddish. 


Locality. — New  Holland. 

$ B.  Species  whose  carapace  is  granular,  but  without 
embossments. 

Example,  Zozymus  pubescent-. 

Descnntion. — Carapace  regularly  ovoid,  convex,  very 
wide,  and  covered  with  small  pointed  granulations  ; front 
very  narrow,  inclined  ; latero-anterior  borders  very  much 
curved,  thick,  granular,  without  either  crest  or  dentilations, 
and  prolonged  to  the  level  of  the  cardiac  region  ; four  last 
pairs  of  feet  rounded  on  their  external  half,  but  having  the 
third  joint  compressed  and  trenchant.  Length  about  ten 
lines  ; body  clothed  with  very  fine  down  ; colour  whitish. 

Locality. — The  Isle  of  France. 

4 C.  Species  whose  carapace  is  granular  and  embossed. 

Example,  Zozymus  tomentosus. 

Description. — Carapace  ovoid,  very  wide,  very  convex, 
strongly  embossed  above,  and  divided  by  a great  number 
of  linear  furrows ; genital  region  divided  into  three  por- 
tions by  numerous  furrows ; its  latero-anterior  borders  gra- 
nulous,  and  divided  by  four  fissures,  which  are  prolonged 
in  form  of  burrows  on  the  pterygostoinian  region,  which 
is  not  granular ; its  latero-posterior  borders  concave  and 
very  short.  Feet  short  and  covered  with  granulations  ; 
body  clothed  with  blackish  down.  Length  about  eight  lines. 

Locality. — The  Indian  Ocean. 

$ D.  Species  having  the  carapace  strongly  embossed, 
but  not  granulous. 

Example,  Zozymus  eeneus. 

Description. — Carapace  moderately  large,  convex,  very 
unequal,  strongly  embossed,  and  nearly  tuberculous  at  its 
osterior  part ; front  slightly  advanced  and  indistinctly 
ivided  into  lour  lobes;  latero-anterior  borders  of  the 
carapace  not  prolonged  beyond  the  level  of  the  genital 
region,  and  armed  with  four  very  wide  teeth,  compressed 
and  united  after  the  manner  of  a crest : anterior  feet  tu- 
bercular externally ; the  succeeding  feet  hollowed  with 
furrows  on  their  external  surface.  Length  from  about  two 
to  three  inches : colour  yellowish  with  reddish  spots. 

Locality. — Indian  Ocean.  (XL  E.) 


ZUCCARELLI,  or  ZUCCHERELLI,  FRANCESCO,  a 
distinguished  Italian  landscape-painter,  bom  at  Pitigliano, 
near  Florence,  in  1702.  He  first  studied  figure-painting, 
but  he  eventually  decided  upon  following  landscape-paint- 
ing, in  which  his  first  instructor  was  Paolo  Anesi,  at  Flo- 
rence : he  afterwards  went  to  Rome  and  continued  his 
studies  with  Morandi,  and  lastly  with  Pietro  Nelli.  Zucca- 
relli  established  himself  at  Venice,  but  he  acquired  in  time, 
through  Smith's  prints,  after  his  works,  so  great  a repu- 
tation in  England,  that  he  was  induced  to  visit  this  country 
in  1752,  and  hi*  success  was  such  ns  to  satisfy  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  At  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1768  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members,  and 
is  accordingly  one  of  those  who  are  considered  its  founders. 
Several  of  his  pictures  have  been  engraved  by  Vivares. 
The  figures  in  them  were  painted  by  himself;  and  ‘It  has 
been  remarked,'  says  Edwards,  1 that  among  the  figures 


which  he  introduced  in  his  landscapes,  he  frequently  re- 
presented one  with  a gourd-bottle  at  his  waist,  as  is  often 
seen  in  Italy.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  intentionally, 
a*  a sort  of  pun  on  his  own  name,  Zucco  being  the  Italian 
word  for  gourd.* 

In  1759  Zuccarelli  painted  a set  of  designs  for  tapestries, 
which  were  executed  by  the  king's  tapestry-weaver,  Paul 
Saunders,  for  the  Earl  of  Egremont's  house  in  Piccadilly. 
He  painted  many  creditable  pictures  in  England,  but  they 
are  generally  very  inferior  to  those  he  painted  in  Venice, 
and  to  whicn  he  was  indebted  for  his  reputation  and  the 
: fortune  he  made  in  this  country.  His  later  works  arc  cold 
in  colouring,  want  harmony,  and  are  artificial  in  their  com- 
position: there  are  some  specimens  at  Hampton  Court. 
Zuccarelli  however,  in  his  time,  reigned  over  the  public 
taste  in  England ; and  the  chief  cause  of  Wilson's  want  of 
success  was  because  he  did  not  imitate  him. 
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In  1773  1'0  returned  to  Florence,  and  he  gave  up  paint- 
ing, having  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  lire  in 
quiet  retirement ; the  suppression  however  by  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  of  a monastery,  on  the  security  of  which  he 
had  advanced  money,  deprived  him  of  his  property.  This 
misfortune  compelled  him  to  resume  the  pencil,  and  he 
found  sufficient  employment  from  the  English  gentlemen 
who  visited  Florence,  where  he  continued  to  paint  until 
his  death  in  1788.  He  etched  some  plates  alter  Andrea 
del  S&rto. 

(Lanzi,  Storia  PiUorica , &c. ; Edwards,  Anecdotes  of 
Painting , See.) 

ZU'CCARO,  TADDEO,  and  FEDERI'GO,  two  cele- 
brated Italian  historical  painters,were  the  sons  of  Ottaviano 
Zuccaro,  an  obscure  painter,  and  were  born  at  S.  Angelo 
in  Vado ; Taddeo  in  1529.  He  studied  first  with  Pompeo 
da  Kano,  and  afterwards  with  Giacomone  da  Faenza.  He 
went  early  to  Rome,  and  became  a very  popular  painter, 
for  the  reason,  says  Lanzi,  that  there  is  nothing  in  his 
works  that  the  populace  cannot  understand  or  imagine  it 
understands.  Ilis  pictures  are  compositions  of  portraits, 
simply  disposed,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  his  time,  have 
little  variety  of  character,  and  he  rarely  introduced  the 
naked  figure,  but  when  he  did,  it  was  natural  and  siinpte. 

His  early  life,  according  to  Vasari,  who  writes  his  name 
Zucchero,  was  one  of  extreme  hardship.  He  left  his  father's 
house  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  set  out  alone  for  Rome. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  himself  friendless  and 
houseless,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  employment  as  a 
colour  grinder,  but  in  this  way  he  added  little  to  his  means, 
and  he  was  for  some  time  comparatively  destitute.  He 
passed  many  of  his  nights  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  sleeping 
among  the  ancient  ruins,  or  under  the  porches  of  the 
modern  palaces  or  churches ; and  alter  much  perseverance 
he  was  at  last  compelled  by  excessive  privation  to  return 
to  his  lather's  house,  there  to  recruit  his  shattered  con- 
stitution, for,  says  Vasari,  he  had  been  living  upon  his 
youth : but  during  all  this  period  he  let  pass  no  oppor- 
tunity that  occurred  of  improving  himself  in  drawing.  As 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  strength,  he  returned  with 
renewed  courage  to  Rome,  and  this  time  his  exertions 
met  with  a different  reward.  He  attracted  the  notice  of 
Daniello  da  Parma,  who  had  painted  some  years  with 
Correggio  and  Parmigiano,  and  who  took  Taddeo  with 
him  to  Alvito  near  Sora,  where,  he  was  about  to  paint  a 
chapel  in  fresco.  The  experience  he  acquired  in  this 
worn  was  of  great  value  to  lum,  and  although  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1548,  a good 
fresco  painter,  and  he  gave  a proof  of  his  ability  by  the 
frescoes  in  chiaroscuro  which  he  executed  on  the  facade  of 
tire  house  of  Jacobo  Mnttei,  illustrating  the  life  of  Furius 
Camillas.  From  this  time  he  found  steady  employment, 
ami  executed  many  vast  works,  good,  had,  and  indifferent, 
at  Rome  and  elsewhere.  He  painted  several  frescoes  for 
the  duke  of  U rhino,  for  Pope  Julius  HI.,  and  lor  Pope 
.Paul  IV. ; but  his  greatest  works  were  those  which  he 
minted  for  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  at  Cnprarola; 
lis  best  works  at  Rome  are  some  frescoes  in  the  cnurch  of 
the  Consolazionc. 

The  paintings  of  Capraroln  illustrating  the  glories  of 
the  Farnese  family,  were  engraved  in  45  plates  by  J.  J. 
Premier,  and  were  published  m Rome  in  1748-50,  in  folio  ; 
ami  there  is  a description  of  the  paintings  and  the  palace 
by  L.  Sobastmni,  • Uescrizionc  c Relazione  1st orica  del 
real  Palazzo  di  Cnpiarola,’  published  also  at  Rome  in 
1741.  Taddeo  died  at  Rome  oil  the  2nd  of  September, 
1566,  aged  37  years  and  a day,  and  he  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  Raphael  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Rotonda,  or  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome. 

Federigo,  Taddeo's  brother  and  pupil,  was  bom  at  Sant’ 
Angelo  in  Vado.  in  1543.  He  was  given  to  the  charge  of 
his  brother  at  Rome  when  very  young.  Taddeo’s  numerous 
occupations  gave  Federigo  great  advantages,  and  he  was 
early  employed  by  his  brother  ns  an  assistant.  Federigo 
completed  the  works  which  Taddeo  had  left  incomplete, 
lie  painted  much  in  a similar  style  lo  that  of  Taddeo, 
but  lie  was  in.  every  respect  inferior  to  him,  except  in 
success,  and  in  the  quantity  and  extensiveness  of  his 
work*  ; his  drawing  was  inferior,  his  compositions  were 
more  crowded,  and  there  was  generally  more  affectation  in 
his  style.  lie  w as  invited  by  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco  I. 
to  Florence  to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  Vasari.  He  there  painted,  says 


Lanzi,  more  than  three  hundred  figures  fifty  feet  high,  with 
a Lucifer  so  large,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  other 
figures  appeared  like  babies.  lie  boasted  that  they  were 
the  largest  figures  known,  but,  continue*  Lanzi,  beyond 
their  vastness  they  had  nothing  to  recommend  them. 
When  Pietro  da  Cortona  was  in  Florence,  there  was  a 
project  to  replace  them  by  some  works  of  that  painter,  but 
on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  it  was 
feared  that  he  might  not  live  long  enough  to  complete  it, 
and  Federigo’*  works  were  not  disturbed. 

After  this  great  work,  Federigo  enjoyed  a reputation 
which  surpassed  the  fame  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
he  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII.,  to  paint  the 
ceiling  of  the  Cappella  Paolina  in  the  Vatican.  During 
the  progress  of  this  work  he  had  a quarrel  with  some  of 
the  papal  courtiers  who  brought  various  accusations  against 
him,  and  to  avenge  himself  he  imitated  the  example  of 
Apelles  of  Ephesus  (Lucian,  De  CtUumnia),  and  painted  a 
picture  of  calumny,  in  which  he  introduced  the  portraits 
of  his  accusers  with  asses’  ears,  and  placed  the  picture  on 
St.  Luke's  day  over  the  door  of  the  church  of  that  saint. 
This  proceeding  was  represented  and  gave  offence  to  the 
pope,  and  Federigo  was  compelled  to  leave  Rome  im- 
mediately, to  avoid  the  consequences.  The  picture  in 
question  is  not  the  one  he  painted  after  Lucian’s  descrip- 
tion of  that  of  Apelles  of  Ephesus;  this  was  painted  in 
distemper  on  canvas,  for  the  Orsini  family ; and  it  is,  or 
was  lately,  in  the  Palazzo  Lante  ; there  is  an  engraving  of 
it  by  Cornelius  Cort ; it  is  one  of  Federigo ’s  best  works. 

After  this  event  he  went  to  Flanders,  where  he  made 
some  cartoons  for  tapestries ; then  to  Holland,  and 
thence  came  to  England  in  1574.  Here  he  painted  the 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  which  is  at  Chiswick,  and  which  Vertue  engraved. 
He  painted  a second  portrait  of  Elizabeth  in  a sort  of 
Persian  dress,  which  is  or  was  in  the  palace  at  Kensing- 
ton, on  which  there  is  a scroll  with  the  following  verses 
attributed  to  Spenser,  but  which  Walpole  conjectures  are 
by  Elizabeth  herself: — 

• The  * wallow  fit*  my  rMtlrme  miml,' 

In  allll  reviving*,  still  tmcwnifr  wrong,; 

Her  just  complaint,  of  cruelty  unkind'' 

Are  all  the  mii<u|u«  ih*t  my  life  jmriangr*. 

With  pensive  thought*  my  wirepin*  -to*  I i rmvn. 

Whu.r  melancholy  (circa  m>  cum  e«um*e  ; 
llrt  leare,  in  silence  and  my  *lehe»  nuknowu 
Are  all  the  phy*icke  that  my  hiunn**  retire***. 

Mv  only  hope  was  to  this  goodly  tree, 

W'hieli  1 dm  plant  in  love,  bring  np  iii  ear*. 

Hut  all  in  tnine.  for  nos  to  laic  I mt 

Tit*  thales  (thrllsl  be  mine,  lit*  kernel,  other*  nr*. 

Mv  musiqiie  may  be  pUtnte,,  my  muaujn*  tram, 

If  thi*  be  all  the  fruit  my  lovetrc*  beam.’ 

Federigo  pninted  likewise  the  portrait  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Racon  at  Woburn,  ami  those  of  Charles  Howard,  carl  of 
Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral  ; and  Elizabeth's  giant 
orter.now  at  Hampton  Court.  Walpola  had  a portrait  of 
ir  Francis  Walsingham  by  him. 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  England ; he  was  soon  for- 
given and  recalled  by  the  pope,  and  he  returned  to  Rome 
and  finished  the  ceiling  of  the  Paolina.  At  the  end  of 
1585,  after  the  accession  of  Sixlus  V.  to  the  papal  chair, 
Zuccaro  was  invited  by  Philip  II.  to  Spain  to  paint  the 
Escurial,  with  a salary  of  2000  scudi  per  annum.  He 
arrived  at  Madrid  in  January,  1586,  and  he  was  occupied 
in  the  K&curial  nearly  three  years,  during  which  time  he 
painted  several  works  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  some  of  which 
however  were  immediately  afterwards  removed  or  de- 
stroyed ; yet  Zuccaro  left  Spain  richly  rewarded.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  at  the  end  of  1588.  In  1505  lie  founded 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  there,  for  which  a charter  had 
been  granted  by  Gregory  XIII. , and  it  was  confirmed  by 
Sixtus  V. ; he  was  the  first  president.  He  wrote  a book  on 
the  principles  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
entitled  4 L'idea  di  Pittori,  Scultori,  e Architctti,'  and 
printed  it  in  1003  at  Turin,  with  a dedication  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  He  published  two  other  woiks  nt  Hologna  in 
1G08;  one  giving  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Parma,  ‘Ijt 
dimora  di  Parma,  del  Sig.  Cav.  Federigo  Zuccaro the 
other  giving  an  account  of  a journey  in  Italy  and  his  slay 
at  Parma,  ‘II  passaggio  per  llalia  colla  dimora  di  Parma, 
del  Sig.  Cav.  Federigo  Zuccaro.’  He  died  in  1609,  the 
year  following,  at  Ancona.  Federigo  Zuccaro,  though  a 
mannerist,  liad  great  ability  as  a painter:  he  was  also 
sculptor,  poet,  and  architect,  and  he  is  said  to  have  owed 
his  success  chiefly  to  his  general  accomplishments  and 
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persona,  attractions;  he  was  the  most  fortunate  painter, 
or  perhaps  artist,  of  his  time.  Lanzi  criticizes  his  writings  ; 
he  terms  them  bombastic  and  pedantic,  and  says  that  in- 
stead of  instruction  they  present  a mere  tissue  of  sterile 
and  undigested  speculations,  and  that  one  page  of  Vasari 
is  worth  more  than  all  that  Zuccaro  wrote.  _ 

(Vasari,  Vile  de'  Pittori , &c. ; Baglione, fV/e  de'  Pittori, 
Sec. ; Walpole,  Anecdotes of  Painting, &c.;  Lanzi, StoriaPit- 
ioriea,  &c. ; Cean  Bermudez,  Diccionario  Hittorico,  See.) 

ZU'CCHI,  ANTONIO,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Venice 
in  1720.  His  father,  Francesco  Zucchi,  was  an  engraver, 
and  was  his  sons  first  instructor  in  drawing;  he  after- 
wards learned  painting  under  F.  Fontebasso  and  J.  Amigoni. 
Robert  Adam,  the  architect,  when  in  Italy,  engaged  Zucchi 
to  make  drawings  for  hint ; and  Zucchi  travelled  with  him 
in  Italy  and  accompanied  him  to  this  country,  and  was 
much  employed  by  him  as  an  interior  decorator  and  fresco 
painter.  He  painted  mythological  subjects,  ruins,  and 
ornaments : his  colouring  was  pleasing,  but  his  style  was 
superficial  and  merely  ornamental.  He  executed  some 
works  in  the  old  Buckingham  House,  St.  James's  Park,  and 
he  painted  much  at  Osterley  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Countess 
of  Jersey,  originally  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  Zucchi 
lived  several  years  in  England,  and  was  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  left  this  country  in  company  with  An- 
gelica Kauffmunn,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  lie  died  in  17U5. 

(Longhi,  l 'He  de'  Pittori  Veneziani , Sec. ; Edwards, 
Anecdotes  of  Printing,  See.) 

ZUG,  THE  CANTON  OF,  one  of  the  smaller  cantons 
or  states  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  is  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Switzerland,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  canton  of  Zurich,  on  the  east  and  south  by  Schwyz, 
ami  on  the  west  by  Luzern  and  Aargau.  It  is  about  14  miles 
long  from  east  to* west,  and  about  It)  miles  in  its  greatest 
width.  It  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Reuu,  an  affluent 
of  the  Rhine,  and  its  waters  flow  in  a northern  direction. 
The  northern  part  of  the  lake  of  Zug  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  canton;  the  southern  part  is  in  the  territory  of 
Schwyz.  The  lake  is  a fine  piece  of  water,  about  eight 
miles  long,  and  between  one  and  two  miles  wide,  sur- 
rounded by  a delightful  country.  The  small  lake  of  A’geri 
lies  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  canton  of  Zug,  near  the 
borders  of  Schwyz,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  ridge 
of  Morgarten.  The  river  Lone  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake 
of  jfligeri,  and  after  a very  tortuous  course,  it  enters  the 
lake  of  Zug  below  Baar,  and  issues  out  of  it  again  near 
the  village  of  Cham,  and  flows  northwards  into  the  Keuss. 
The  canton  of  Zug  is  entirely  agricultural ; the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  the  people  nre  industrious  and  generally  thriving. 
Fruit-trees  are  in  great  abundance ; some  districts  appear 
like  a continuous  orchard.  There  are  also  fine  meadows, 
and  the  horned  cattle  are  remarkably  large  and  fine.  Wine 
is  made  in  several  localities.  The  principal  articles  of 
exportation  are  dried  fruit,  kirschwasecr,  heifers,  and 
steera,  butter,  cheese,  and  honey.  The  lakes  abound  with 
fish.  Offsets  of  the  mountains  of  Schwyz  enter  the  canton 
of  Zug  from  the  ea*t  and  south,  and  slope  towards  the 
banks  of  the  lake. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  ten  communes,  and  contains 
15,300  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  There  are  a convent  of  Capuchins  and  two  nun- 
neries; one  of  the  latter,  the  monastery  of  Fmuenthal,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Switzerland.  The  head  town,  Zug,  is 
built  on  the  east  hank  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
pleasant  hill  called  Zugerberg,  which  is  covered  with 
vineyards  and  orchards.  The  principal  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Oswald,  who  was  a Saxon  king  of  Northumbria  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  who,  according  to  the  monkish 
legends,  was  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  chastity.  The 
adjoining  cemetery  is  planted  with  flowers,  and  kept  in 
that  style  of  neatness  peculiar  to  the  burying -grounds  of 
the  central  cantons  of  German  Switzerland.  It  contains, 
among  other  sepulchral  monuments,  that  of  General  Zur- 
lauben,  a native  of  Zug,  who  served  many  years  abroad, 
and  died  in  1779*  He  left  a valuable  collection  of  MSS. 
on  the  history  of  Switzerland,  which  is  now  in  the  cantonal 
library  of  Aargau.  The  arsenal  of  Zug  contains,  among 
other  curiosities,  the  banner  of  the  canton,  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  lnndamnmn.  Peter  Kollin,  who  fell  with 
ni*  sons  at  the  battle  of  Beilinzona,  fighting  agaiiiht  the 
Milanese,  in  1422. 

Zug  is  on  the  high  road  from  Zurich  to  Italy  by  the  St. 
Ovthurdt  the  part  which  runs  along  the  eastern  bank 


of  the  lake,  from  Zug  to  Arth  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz 
has  been  recently  completed,  and  the  town  of  Zug  paid 
.'30,000  florins  for  its  share  of  the  expenses.  Zug  has  a 
gymnasium  with  four  professors,  and  an  institution  fo* 
leinnle  education  directed  by  nuns. 

The  other  towns  of  the  canton  are  : — 1,  Baar,  about 
three  miles  north  of  Zug,  on  the  road  to  Ziirich  ; it  has  a 
town-house,  a public  school,  a paper-mill,  and  about  2000 
inhabitants.  2,  Cham,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  on  the  road  from  Zug  to  Lucern,  has  about  looo  in- 
habitants. 3,  Menzingen  nas  about  2200  inhabitants.  On 
the  neighbouring  bill  oY  Gubel  is  a chapel,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  defeat  of  the  Protestants  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  1331,  during  the  religious  wars  which  followed 
I the  Reformation  in  Switzerland. 

The  constitution  of  the  canton  of  Zug  is  a representa- 
tive democracy.  The  people  assemble  in  May  every  year 
in  their  respective  communes,  and  appoint  the  members 
of  the  laudrath,  or  legislative  body,  consisting  of  1U2 
members,  who  sit  for  one  year,  but  are  re-eligible.  The 
communal  assemblies  have  the  right  of  proposing  projects 
of  laws,  which  the  landrath  approves  or  rejects.  There  is 
also  a landgemeinde,  or  general  assembly  of  the  whole 
canton,  which  meets  once  a year,  and  appoints  the  land- 
aimnan  and  other  officers  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  de- 
puties to  the  federal  diet  of  all  Switzerland.  There  is 
also  a cantonal  council,  which  consists  of  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  landmlli,  and  which  has  both  executive 
and  judicial  powers,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  landam- 
nu.  The  criminal  court  is  composed  of  23  members 
taken  from  the  cantonal  council.  There  is  a civil  court 
for  the  whole  canton,  and  inferior  courts  in  every  com- 
mune. Fornication  is  reckoned  among  other  punishable  mis- 
demeanours. In  all  these  small  democracies  the  number  of 
public  functionaries  is  multiplied  to  an  extent  which  seems 
disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  population,  but  this 
is  done  in  order  tnat  all  the  citizens  nmy  in  turn  enjoy  a 
brief  period  of  pow  er.  The  public  revenue  is  supplied  by 
both  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

The  canton  of  Zug  has  kept  itself  one  of  the  quietest 
among  the  political  disturbances  of  Sw itzerland  of  the  last 
half  a century. 

(Leresche,  Dictionnuire  Geographique  Statist  ique  de  la 
Suisse  ; Franscini,  Statist ica  della  Srizzcru.) 

ZUIDER  ZEE,  or  SOUTH  SEA,  is  so  called  by  the 
Dutch  in  contradistinction  from  the  North  Sea,  though  it 
is  only  a wide  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a series  of  islands  which  extend  in  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a circle  alonp  the  north-west  border  of  the 
Zuider  Zee.  fhese  island,  are  called  Texel,  Vlieland,  Ter 
Schelling,  and  Ameland.  'Hie  first  and  last  have  been 
noticed  under  their  proper  heads.  Vlieland  is  about  ten 
mites  long,  and  nearly  one  mile  and  a half  broad  in  the 
widest  part : the  soil  consists  of  sand,  and  it  contains  only 
one  village,  inhabited  by  about  800  fishermen.  Ter  Schef- 
ling  is  17  miles  long,  and  nearly  three  miles  wide.  The 
northern  coast  is  bounded  by  sand-hills ; but  on  the  south- 
ern shores  the  soil  is  good,  and  partly  cultivated,  partly 
used  as  pasture-ground.  This  island  contains  four  villages, 
with  about  2000  inhabitants.  These  islands  are  partly  or 
entirely  surrounded  by  shoals,  so  that  only  small  boats  can 
land  there,  but  the  straits  which  divide  them  from  each 
other  have  water  enough  for  large  vessels.  They  are 
however  little  used,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mars  Diep, 
or  strait,  that  divides  Texel  from  the  tongue  of  land  called 
the  Holder,  through  which  large  vessels  pass  in  sailing  to 
and  from  Amsterdam.  The  other  straits  are  only  navi- 
gated by  fishing-vessels. 

The  Zuider  Zee  lies  between  52°  13'  and  33°  30'  N.  lat., 
and  between  4"  13'  and  C°  E.  long.,  and  covers  about 
12,000  square  miles,  or  about  twice  the  extent  of  the 
county  of  Yoik.  Near  the  middle  it  is  narrowed  by  a 
projecting  peninsula,  on  the  east  point  of  which  the  town 
of  Enkhuizen  is  built,  and  which  extends  towards  the  most 
south-western  projection  of  the  province  of  Friesland,  so  as 
to  leave  only  a strait  about  ten  miles  wide.  South  of  this 
strait  the  sea  is  generally  from  23  to  30  miles  wide.  At  its 
south-western  extremity  an  inlet  branches  off  to  the  west, 
which  extends  about  15  miles  into  the  province  of  Holland. 
It  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  called  Ilet  Y.  This 
inlet  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  considerable  size,  and 
constitutes  tire  haitaiur  of  Amsterdam,  which  is  built  on  its 
southern  shore.  The  entrance  to  this  inlet  u between 
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shoals,  am!  is  called  the  Pampus.  Not  far  from  its  west- 
ern extremity  the  Y is  joined  from  the  south  by  a narrow 
river,  called  Spaaren,  which  is  the  short  channel  by  which 
the  lake  of  Haarlem  discharges  its  waters  into  the  inlet. 
[Haarlem,  vol.  xi.,  p.  520.1 

The  shores  of  the  Zuider  Zee  are  generally  low.  On  its 
eastern  side  they  are  well  defined,  nnd  on  the  south-east, 
in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  they  rise  several  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  western  shores  are  very  low, 
so  that  a great  portion  of  the  adjacent  countries  is  defended 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  oca  by  dikes.  Along  the 
eastern  shores  the  sea  has  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of 
moderate  size,  and  in  general  also  for  large  vessels.  But 
along  the  western  shores  several  shoals  occur,  the  most 
extensive  of  which  arc  near  the  Texel  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Y ; and  at  low  tides  there  is  so  little  water  in  them, 
that  the  larger  merchantmen  were  formerly  obliged  to 
discharge  a portion  of  their  cargo  at  the  Texel  before  they 
could  sail  to  Amsterdam.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage 
the  North,  or  Helder  (’anal  has  been  made,  which  begins 
at  tin*  Mars  Dicp,  in  the  strait  which  divides  Texel  from 
the  Iielder.  Near  the  village  called  the  Helder  a new 
harljour,  called  the  Nieuwe  Diep,  has  been  made,  which  is 
spacious,  and  deep  enough  to  allow  ships  of  GOO  tons  bur- 
then to  lie  close  to  the  quays  even  in  the  greatest  storms. 
The  Iielder  Canal  begins  at  this  place,  and  extends  south- 
ward to  Alkmoar.  A few  miles  south  of  Alkmaar  it 
turns  to  the  east  to  the  town  of  Purmercnd,  whence  it  runs 
southward  to  the  Y,  in  which  it  terminates  opposite  the 
town  of  Amsterdam.  This  canal  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  merchant-vessels,  and  the  locks  are  so  wide 
that  ships  of  the  line  of  74  guns  can  pass.  It  is  about 
GO  miles  long,  2 5 feet  deep,  and  130  feet  wide.  This 
great  work  was  begun  in  1819,  and  completed  in  1825. 

According  to  the  most  antient  accounts  of  these  pnits 
of  Europe,  which  are  derived  from  the  Homan  writers,  the 
Zuider  Zee  did  not  then  exist,  but  its  place  was  occupied 
by  a low  swampy  marsh  drained  by  the  river  Yssel.  This 
river  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  considered  an  arm  of  the 
Rhine.  But  after  the  Roman  general  Claudius  Drusus, 
about  twelve  years  before  the  Christian  a*ra,  had  caused  a 
canal  to  be  made  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Yssel,  a portion 
of  the  water  brought  down  by  the  Rhine  was  discharged 
by  this  canal  into  the  Yssel.  It  docs  not  nppear  that  this 
change  in  the  course  of  the  rivers  materially  affected  the 
low  countries  drained  by  the  Yssel,  as  no  change  is  recorded 
before  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But 
in  1219  a great  portion  of  the  low  country  was  inundated 
by  the  sea,  alter  continued  north-western  gales,  which 
broke  down  the  dikes  by  which  it  was  protected  against 
the  water.  Before  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  repair  the 
dikes,  and  drain  the  tracts  which  were  still  covered  with 
water,  alter  the  sea  had  retired,  new  inundations  took 
place,  which  w’ashed  away  the  soft  soil  with  which  the 
country  was  covered,  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  do 
anything  for  the  protection  of  those  tracts  which  had 
been  spared  by  the  waves.  The  last  great  inundation  took 
place  in  1282.  and  gave  to  the  Zuider  Zee  the  form  and 
depth  which  it  still  preserves. 

ZuLLlCHAU  is  a Prussian  town  in  the  government  of 
Frankfort  and  province  of  Brandenburg,  situated  in  52° 2f 
N.  lat.  and  13°  40'  E.  long.,  in  a fertile  plain  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  Oder,  and 
1 10  miles  from  Berlin.  It  is  surrounded  with  a ram- 
part and  a moat,  and  has  outside  of  the  town  a cita- 
del, which  is  surrounded  with  its  own  wall  and  ditch. 
There  are  four  suburbs,  which  Arc>4nore  extensive  than 
the  town.  The  public  buildings  and  institutions  are, 
one  Lutheran  and  one  Calvinist  church,  an  orphan  asy- 
lum, a school  founded  in  1710  by  Sigismund  Steinhast, 
a needle-maker;  a royal  school  (called  the  Paeda- 
gegimn  i,  and  a seminary  lor  schoolmasters.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  about  5000,  who  have  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths,  linen,  dimity,  stockings,  hats,  leather, 
starch,  and  powder:  there  are  tanneries,  breweries, 
brandy-distilleries,  and  vinegar-manufactories.  The  trade 
of  this  town  is  very  considerable,  ami  the  inhabitants  cul- 
tivate much  fruit  and  hops,  and  at  the  distance  of  a league 
from  the  town  have  planted,  in  a good  soil  and  warm  situ- 
ation, 70  vineyards,  which  are  the  most  northerly  in  Ger- 
many. When  the  monasteries  flourished  in  Northern 
Germany,  the  monks  extended  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
to  Boidcsholm  and  Schwerin,  on  tiie  shores  of  the  lakes  j 
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but  these  vineyards  were  abandoned  when  the  monks 
disappeared. 

(J.  C.  Muller,  fVortrrbuch  ties  Preussischcn  St  antes , 
W.  A.  von  Schlieben,  Ncuestes  GemShlde  tier  Prciutischen 
Monarchic ; Johann  Hiibner,  Zei lungs  Lexicon;  Stein, 
Geoxruvhisches  Lexicon .) 

ZUMMO,  GAETA'NO  GIULIO,  a celebrated  modeller 
in  coloured  wax,  was  born  of  a noble  family  at  Syracuse,  in 
1G5G : his  name  is  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  written  Zumbo. 
He  devoted  himself  early  to  the  study  of  sculpture,  and  com- 
bining with  it  a careful  investigation  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body,  he  produced  some  very  clever  works  and  ana- 
tomical preparations  in  coloured  wax,  prepared  after  a 
method  of  Ins  own.  He  acquired  a reputation  in  several 
cities  of  Italy ; in  Bologna,  Genoa,  but  especially  at  Florence, 
where  the  Grand -Duke  Cosmo  111.  took  him  into  his  service. 
Among  other  w orks  which  Zumnio  executed  for  this  prince 
is  one  which  is  called  Corruption,  ■ La  Corruzione it 
consists  of  a group  of  five  figures  in  high  relief,  showing 
various  stages  of  decomposition  of  the  human  body  alter 
death.  At  one  comer  of  this  work  be  has  put  his  own 
portrait  and  inscribed  under  it  his  name  as  follows: — 
Caet“»-  Jul'«-  Zurnmo  Sw»,  which  is,  Caetanus  Julius 
Zumnio  Syracusanus.  He  made  another  group  showing 
the  effects  of  the  plague  ; and  both  works  are  as  extremely 
repulsive  to  look  at  as  they  are  remarkable  for  their  in- 
genuity of  execution.  He  made  likewise  at  Florence 
several  anatomical  preparations.  At  Genoa  he  executed 
two  very  beautiful  work's,  representing  the  Nativity  and 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross;  the  latter  has  been  well  en- 
graved by  E.  S.  Che ron.  They  are  both  described  by  De 
Piles  in  nis*  Count  de  Peinture,’ — ‘Description  de  deux 
ouvrages  de  Sculpture,  qui  appartiennent  a Mr.  Le  Hag, 
fails  par  Mr.  Zumbo.  Gentilhomtne  Sicilian.’  From  Genoa 
Zummo  went  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1701. 

Upwards  of  a century  before  Zummo,  Jacopo  Vivio,  an 
Italian  artist,  distinguished  himself  for  his  models  in 
coloured  wax ; he  is  said  to  have  made  a copy  of  the  Last 
Judgment  by  Michael  Angelo  in  wax. 

( Fiorillo,  Geschichte  tier  Mahlerey,  vol.  i.1 

ZU'RBARAN,  FRANCISCO,  a very  celebrated  Spanish 
painter,  born  at  Fuente  de  Cantos,  in  Estremadura,  in 
November,  1598 ; he  is  called  the  Spanish  Caravaggio. 
His  parents,  who  were  of  the  labouring  class,  soon  dis- 
covered in  young  Francisco  an  ability  to  excel  in  painting, 
and  they  accordingly  sent  him  to  Seville  to  the  school  of 
Juan  de  Roldas.  He  made  very  rapid  progress,  and  from 
the  great  resemblance  of  even  his  earliot  works  to  those 
of  Carav  aggio,  he  is  supposed  to  have  copied  some  pictures 
of  that  master  which  lie  may  have  seen  at  Seville.  He 
drew  correctly,  always  painted  from  nature,  and  was  re- 
markable for  his  persevering  studies  of  white  draperies 
from  the  lay-figure,  in  painting  which  he  greatly  excelled. 
In  1625  the  Marquis  de  Malacon  commissioned  Zurbarau 
to  paint  some  pictures  for  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
< 'atliedral  of  Seville  ; and  about  the  same  time  he  painted 
his  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinos,  for  the 
great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  college  of  that  saint  at 
Seville  ; it  contains  many  figures  larger  than  life,  and  for 
nature,  chiaroscuro,  and  general  execution,  is  considered 
Zurbaran's  masterpiece,  and  ranks  him,  says  Clean  Bermu- 
dez, with  the  first  masters  of  Lombardy  : unless  recently, 
it  has  not  been  engraved.  Other  celebrated  works  by 
Zurbarau  at  Seville  are  three  at  the  Carthusians  of  Santa 
Maria  de  las  Cuevas;  the  two  altar-pieces  of  San  Lorenzo 
and  Sant' Antonio  Ahad  at  the  Mercenaries  Descalzos; 
some  pictures  at  the  Merced  Calzada ; those  by  him  in  the 
church  of  San  Buenaventura;  and  the  crucifix  in  the 
oratory  of  the  convent  of  St.  Paul.  He  painted  likewise 
sew  oral  works  at  Madrid  in  the  Palacio  Nuevo,  and  in  the 
Bucnretiro,  and  some  of  them  probably  before  1633,  for 
on  some  works  painted  for  the  Carthusians  at  Xerez  in  that 
year  he  signs  himself  painter  to  the  king  (Philip  III.  . a 
title  which  he  must  probably  acquired  alter  he  had  exe- 
cuted some  of  his  paintings  at  Madrid.  He  also  spent 
some  time  at  Madrid  alter  this  date  working  for  Philip  IV., 
but  he  returned  to  Seville,  and  died  there  in  1062.  He 
formed  no  scholars  at  Madrid,  but  Bernabf*  de  Ayala,  the 
brothers  Polanco,  and  others  were  his  scholars  and  imita- 
tors at  Seville. 

Zurbaran's  works  arc  very  numerous  at  Seville : there 
are  also  several  at  Cordova  and  Guadalupe,  and  some  at 
Castciio  and  Penaianda.  Out  of  Spam  they  aic  very  un- 
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common,  but  Marshal  Soult  brought  away  some,  and  otliers 
have  been  sold  and  removed  more  recently.  In  the  Spanish 
Museum  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a room  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  works  of  Zurbaran ; there  are  in  it,  according  to  the 
catalogue,  81  pictures  by  him,  but  many  of  them  are  very 
indifferent,  and  are  probably  not  by  him.  In  this  country 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  a good  specimen  of  his  style. 
His  works  have  as  much  nature  and  power  as  those  of  Car- 
avaggio, and  less  vulgarity.  The  pictures  from  the  life  of 
San  Pedro  Nolaseo  at  the  Merced  Calzadaat  Seville,  though 
some  of  Zurbaran’s  earliest  wofks,  arc  among  his  best ; they 
are  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  managed 
the  white  draperies  of  the  monastics. 

(Cean  Bermudez,  Diccionario  Historiro,  ; KollofF,  i 
Jiesrhreibung  der  Koniglichen  Museen,  <$-c.  zu  Paris.) 

ZURICH,  one  of  Ihe  iarge  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confe-  ; 
deration,  is  bounded  on  the  north  partly  by  the  can'nn  of  j 
Sehaffhausen,  and  partly  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden ; j 
on  the  east  Iry  Thurgau  and  St.  Gall ; on  the  south  by  j 
Schwyz  and  Zug  ; and  on  the  west  by  Aargau.  The  tern  ; 
toiy  of  Zurich  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  all  its  water-  ; 
courses  flowing  northwards  into  that  river.  The  area  of  j 
the  canton  is  reckoned  by  Meyer  of  Kuonau  at  32  German 
square  miles,  or  about  704  English  square  miles.  The  po- 
pulation in  1837  was  231,57(3.  There  are  no  high  moun- 
tains in  the  canton ; but  several  ridges  of  hills,  some  of 
which  attain  a height  of  27oO  feet,  run  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  forming  valleys  between,  through  which  flow 
the  principal  rivers  of  the  canton,  the  Thur,  the  Toss,  the 
Glatt,  and  the  Limmat.  The  lake  of  Zurich,  the  eastern 
extremity  of  which  belongs  to  the  cantons  of  Schwyz  and 
St.  Gal),  is  long  and  narrow  ; it  runs  through  the  middle 
of  the  canton,  extending  for  about  25  miles  from  south- 
east to  north-west : its  breadth  measures  from  one  to  two 
miles.  The  banks  are  strewn  with  thriving  small  towns 
and  villages,  and  country-houses,  especially  on  the  side  of 
Ziirich;  and  the  surrounding  country,  rising  in  gentle 
slopes  on  both  sides,  is  planted  with  vineyards  and  or- 
chards, intermixed  with  fields,  exhibiting  a most  animated 
landscape,  which  contrasts  with  the  distant  view  of  the 
snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Alps  of  Glarus.  The  Limmat, 
a rapid  dear  stream,  issues  out  of  the  lake  at  its  north-  1 
west  extremity,  intersects  the  town  of  Zurich,  and  is  joined 
by  the  Sihl,  a river  coming  from  the  south,  which  has  its  ] 
source  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz. 

Agriculture  is  diligently  attended  to  in  the  canton  of  I 
Zurich,  and  the  value  of  manure  is  well  understood.  The  ' 
principal  products  are— com,  wine,  fruit,  and  pulse.  The  1 
wine  is  mostly  white,  and  generally  of  an  inferior  kind,  but 
in  some  localities  good  wine  is  made;  the  red  wines  of 
Winterthur,  Neftenbach, and  Meilen,  and  the  light  coloured 
wine  of  Teufel),  are  as  good  as  any  in  Switzerland.  The 
honied  cattle  amounted,  in  183(3,  to  about  47, (XX)  head ; 
sheep  to  35(X)  bond  only,  besides  55(X)  goats.  Consider- 
able tracts  of  ground  are  covered  with  forests,  which  be- 
long some  to  the  state,  and  some  to  the  communes  or  to 
corporations. 

More  than  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the  canton  is 
occupied  in  manufactures.  The  cotton  and  silk  manufac- 
tures are  by  far  the  most  important ; they  have  been  noticed 
under  Switzerland  Trade  and  Manufacture t).  Zurich 
carries  on  an  active  trade,  especially  with  Italy,  and  it 
contains  several  highly  respectable  mercantile  and  banking 
houses. 

Two  dialects  of  the  German  Swiss  are  commonly  spoken 
in  the  canton  of  Zurich  ; the  written  language  is  the  high  I 
German,  and  is  spoken  by  educated  persons.  The  religion  ! 
of  the  country,  recognised  as  such  by  the  constitution,  is  , 
the  Reformed  or  Evangelical,  established  by  Zwingli  and  j 
Bollinger.  The  number  of  the  clergy  is  nearly  3(X»,  of. 
whom  143  are  incumbents  of  parishes.  About  2000  Ro-  i 
man  Catholics  are  scattered  about  various  districts  of  the  j 
canton ; they  have  a Benedictine  convent  at  Rhcinau  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  amounts  to 
between  1,100,000  and  1,200,000  Swiss  livres.  The  Swiss 
livre  is  worth  one-half  more  than  the  French  franc,  or 
fifteen  pence  sterling.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  interest  of  capital  and  rent  of  landed  properly 
belonging  to  the  state  ; from  the  tax  on  property,  manu- 
factures, and  income ; from  an  octroi  or  excise  duty  on 
liquors ; from  the  duty  on  salt ; from  fines  and  fees;  from 
the  post-office  nncl  other  items.  The  expenditure  is  dis-  | 


tributed  under  the  following  heads:— Civil  administration, 
178,000  Swiss  livres ; police, 99,450  livres 1 military,  122.000 
livres;  public  worship  or  church,  192,154  livres;  public 
instruction,  185.400  livres;  roads  and  public  buildings, 
3(30,000  livres.  There  is  a body  of  permanent  gendarmerie 
or  police  force  reckoning  1 18  men.  chiefly  for  the  service 
of  the  town  of  Ziirich.  The  militia,  which  is  the  national 
force,  consisting  of  all  the  men  from  19  to  40  years  of  age, 
j is  organised  after  1 he  same  manner  as  in  the  other  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  The  contingent  or  select  militia,  which  is 
always  ready  to  be  called  out,  amounts  to  9000  men  ; the 
landwehr,  which  is  next  liable  to  take  the  field  in  case 
of  emergency,  is  about  the  same  number. 

By  the  actual  constitution,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  1831,  and  was  afterw  ards 
revised  in  1837,  the  canton  of  Zurich  is  a representative 
democracy;  all  citizens  who  have  attained  twenty  yeais 
of  age  enjoy  the  elective  franchise,  except  bankrupts, 
paupers,  criminals,  and  those  who  labour  under  an  inter- 
dict. The  canton  is  divided  into  (35  electoral  circles,  of 
which  are  13  for  the  town  of  Zurich  and  52  for  the  country. 
The  electoral  circles  return  one  deputy  for  ever)-  1200  in- 
habitants. The  Great  Council  or  Legislature  consists  of 
242  members,  who  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  of 
whom  thirty-three  are  chosen  by  the  Great  Council  itself 
to  complete  its  number.  By  this  arrangement  the  town  of 
Ziirich  returns  a Greater  proportion  of  deputies  relatively 
to  its  population  than  the  country  districts,  and  this  is  the 
case  in  most  of  the  larger  cantons  of  Switzerland,  where 
the  chief  amount  of  wealth  and  information  is  centered  in 
the  head  town.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four  years. 
The  Council  appoints  the  Executive  Council,  which  con- 
sists of  19  members  for  six  years,  and  is  presided  over  by  the 
burgmeister.  The  Great  Council  appoints  also  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  of  appeals,  of  the  criminal  court,  and 
those  of  the  ecclesiastical  council,  which  superintends  the 
administration  of  the  church,  and  is  formed  both  of 
clerical  and  lay  members.  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil there  is  a synod  or  assembly  of  the  clergy,  which  con- 
stitutes the  supreme  authority  for  spiritual  affairs,  and 
which  meets  at  least  once  a year,  and  is  presided  over 
by  the  antistes  or  head  pastor  of  the  church  of  Zurich. 

The  canton  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
eleven  districts,  having  each  its  council  for  local  purposes, 
a prefect  or  administrative  officer  appointed  by  the  execu- 
tive, and  a court  of  justice.  Unfortunately,  amidst  the 
political  changes,  the  reform  in  the  judicial  system,  and 
especially  in  the  criminal  laws  has  not  kept  pace  with 
political  reform;  generally  speaking,  judicial  legislature 
and  administration  are  still  very  imperfect  throughout 
Switzerland.  The  use  of  torture  was  abolished  at  Ziirich 
by  law  in  1831. 

Zurich,  the  head  town  of  the  canton,  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  is  divided 
by  the  river  Limmat  into  two  nearly  equal  parts ; of  which 
the  one  on  the  right  bank  is  fallen  the  Grosse  Stadt,  and 
the  other  the  Kleine  Stadt.  The  Grasse  Stadt  is  built  on 
the  slope  of  a hill  called  the  Zurichberg ; the  Kleine  Stadt 
lies  on  more  even  ground  between  the  Limmat  and  the 
Sihl,  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  Both 
towns  are  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  ditches,  with  bas- 
tions and  ravelins,  but  the  works,  being  commanded  by 
Ihe  neighbouring  heights,  have  been  lately  ordered  to  be 
razed.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow  ana  irregular,  the 
houses  high,  massive,  and  antient  looking,  and  the  general 
appearance  is  that  of  a town  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There 
are  however  several  modem  and  handsome  constructions, 
especially  in  the  Kteiffk  Stadt.  The  miinsterhof.  or  cathe- 
dral, is  a fine  old  building  of  the  eleventh  century ; one  of 
the  towers  is  called  the  tower  of  Charlemagne,  for  it  is  said 
that  that  sovereign,  during  his  German  expeditions,  resided 
some  lime  in  this  spot,  which  was  then  beginning  to  be 
inhabited  under  the  name  of  CastrumTuregum.  The  other 
remarkable  buildings  of  Ziirich  are  : — the  Frauenmunster, 
once  a nunnery,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century;  the  Pre- 
diger  church ; the  church  of  St.  Peter,  with  its  handsome 
tower  and  clock  ; the  town  house ; the  orphan  osylun) , 
the  \Vasscrkirche,  with  the  town  library  annexed  to  it ; the 
new  university;  the  Casino,  or  assembly-rooms;  the  Wel- 
ienberg  tower  and  dungeon,  in  a small  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  where  state  prisoners  were  formerly  confined ; 
the  arsenal ; and  the  new  police  and  guard  house.  'Hie 
principal  promenades  an:  the  Lindenhof,  in  the  Grosse 
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Stadt ; the  Katzbastion,  from  which  there  is  a splendid 
panoramic  view ; Gessners  avenue,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sihl  and  the  Limmut ; and  the  Hohe  promenade  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  Grosse  Stadt. 

Zurich  is  a thriving  busy  town,  and  one  of  the  most 
commercial  and  industrious  in  all  Switzerland.  It  may  he 
ranked  in  this  respect  with  Genoa,  Basle,  and  St.  Gall. 
The  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  14,500  inhabitants. 
The  citizens  of  Zurich  arc*  of  a cheerful  hospitable  disposi- 
tion, fond  of  social  enjoyment ; they  are  also  active,  indus- 
trious, and  thrifty.  Zurich  is  one  of  the  throe  cities,  Bern 
and  Luzern  being  the  other  two,  in  which  the  federal  diet 
of  Switzerland  assembles  by  turns.  Ziirieh  lies  G3  miles 
east-north-east  of  Bern,  42  miles  west  of  St.  Gall,  and  about 
00  miles  north  of  the  St.  Gothard,  which  is  the  most  direct 
road  from  Zurich  to  Italy. 

The  other  town  of  some  importance  in  the  canton  is 
Winterthur,  situated  in  a plain  12  miles  north-east  of 
Ziirieh,  a regularly  built  town,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
neatest  in  all  Switzerland.  The  population  is  about  3400 
inhabitants,  who  are  occupied  chiefly  in  manufactures  ami 
trade,  ll  has  several  handsome  buildings,  a public  library, 
a cabinet  of  medals,  a rich  cabinet  of  ornithology  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Ziegler  Steiner,  several  schools,  and  other  use- 
ful institutions.  The  site  of  the  antient  Vitodurura,  where 
the  Romans  had  a fortified  encampment,  is  at  Obcr  Win- 
terthur, about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town  of  Winter- 
thur, on  the  road  to  Frauenfeld  in  Thurgau.  Many  re- 
mains of  antiquity  have  been  found  on  the  spot. 

Zurich  has  been  called  the  Athens  of  German  Switzer- 
land. Science  and  literature  have  been  cultivated  at 
Zurich  for  ages  past,  and  many  valuable  woiks  have  come 
from  its  presses.  Zurich  can  boast  of  many  distinguished 
men  of  learning  natives  of  the  town  or  its  territory  ; C.  and 
J.  Gcssner,  -T.  von  Muralt,  Esther,  Scliintz,  and  Kahn,  for 
the  physical  sciences ; Hirzcl,  Sulzer,  Lavater,  and  Paul 
Usteri,  in  philosophical  and  political  studies;  the  philolo- 
gists Conrad  of  Ziirieh,  Jacobus  Ccporinus,  Rudolf  Col- 
linus,  Thomas  Bibliander,  Joshua  Mathers,  J.  Fries,  Henry 
Hottinger,  J.  C.  Orelii.  J.  U.  Fiisi ; the  historians  J.  von 
Winterthur,  Gerald  Edleback,  J.  Stumpf,  II.  Bollinger, 
Simlcr,  J.  J.  Hottinger,  Bodmer,  Fiissli,  Wciser,  Meister, 
M.  Usteri  ; the  geographers  J.  C.  Fiisi,  Ebcl,  and  Meyer 
of  Knonau ; numerous  divines,  such  as  Hemmerlin  or 
Malleolus,  Zwingli,  Leo  Judii,  Pellican,  Bollinger,  Brei- 
tinger,  Heidegger,  Hafcli,  and  others.  In  literature  and 
poetry  there  arc  Bodmer,  Zimmermann,  C.  Meyer,  Solo- 
mon Geasner,  several  Fussli,  Lavater,  J.  Homer,  Eschcr, 
I).  Hess;  and  the  musicians  Schmid li,  Egli,  Waldi, 
Nligeli,  and  Pfeiffer.  The  list  of  Zurich  painters  is 
considerable.  Many  learned  societies  exist  at  Ziirieh, 
some  of  them  founded  many  years  since.  The  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Natural  Sciences  was  founded 
by  J.  Gessner  in  1745;  the  Helvetic  Society,  founded 
by  Bodmer,  lias  been  revived  since  1818,  under  the  name 
of  the  Historical  Society ; the  Society  of  Medicine  ami 
Surgery  was  established  in  1788 ; the*  Society  of  Artists 
about  the  same  epoch  ; the  origin  of  the  Society  of  Music 
dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Society  of  National 
Antiquities  and  that  of  Literature  have  been  founded  of  late 
years.  A society  for  assisting  the  destitute  was  established 
in  1799 : it  has  been  the  means  of  founding  an  institute  for 
the  blind,  and  another  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Society 
of  Morality,  founded  in  1765,  has  contributed  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  other  useful  institutions,  among  others  to  a 
Sunday-school  for  the  children  of  artisans.  The  Society 
of  the  Parochial  Clergy  was  founded  by  Breitinger  in  1708. 
A Bible  Society  was  founded  in  1812,  a branch  of  which 
is  established  at  Winterthur,  and  a missionary  society  in 
1819.  Several  of  the  above  societies  have  considerable 
libraries  ; the  town  library  reckons  45,000  volumes.  The 
new  University,  established  in  1832.  has  four  faculties, 
divinity,  medicine,  law,  and  philosophy,  with  eight  ordi- 
nary professors,  besides  supernumeraries,  and  is  attended 
by  about  200  students.  There  is  a botanical-garden,  a 
zoological  cabinet,  and  several  collect  ions  of  mineralogy, 
Zurich  has  also  a gymnasium  or  cantonal  school,  a school 
of  industry,  a school  for  drawing,  and  a veterinary  school, 
besides  several  private  institutions  for  education.  For  the 
purposes  of  primary  or  elementary  education  the  canton 
is  divided  into  eleven  scholastic  districts,  subdivided  into 
circles,  with  about.  400  schoolmasters  ; the  schools  are  fre- 
quented by  about  27,000  children.  There  arc  also  sccond- 
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ary,  or  upper  elementary  schools,  and  in  every  district 
there  is  a model -school.  A seminary  for  schoolmasters 
has  also  been  founded;  the  course  fasts  two  years.  A 
council  of  education  appointed  by  the  Great  Council,  or 
Legislature,  superintends  the  whole. 

(Lerische,  Dictionnairc  Geograph'ujue-S’atistique  de  la 
Suisse  ; Walsh,  Voyage  cn  Suisse ; and  the  other  descrip- 
tions of  Switzerland. 

ZURITA,  GERO'NYMO,  a dial  in  gin  shed  Spanish  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Saragossa,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1512.  lie  studied  at  Alcala,  under  He  man  Nunez.  In 
1530  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  municipalities  of 
Balbastro  and  Huesca.  At  a later  period  he  succeeded 
his  father-in-law,  Juan  Garzias  de  Olivan,  as  fiscal  of 
Madrid.  In  1543  he  was  admitted  into  the  supreme 
council  of  Castile,  and  sent  on  a mission  to  Germany. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country  in  1519,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  states  of  Aragon  eomnista  (chronicler)  of 
the  kingdom,  the  first  who  filled  the  office,  then  newly 
instituted. 

The  duties  of  this  appointment  appear  to  have  engaged 
his  whole  time  from  1549  to  1567-  An  ordinance  was 
issued  in  his  favour  by  Philip  II.  to  nil  the  municipalities 
and  abbeys  of  his  dominions,  enjoining  them  to  open  their 
archives  anu  communicate  their  most  secret  papers  to 
Zurifa.  Tims  authorized,  the  Coronista  travelled  through 
Aragon.  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  collected  a great  number  of 
important  documents. 

In  1567  Zurita  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the 
king.  In  1568  the  grand  inquisitor  intrusted  to  his  charge 
all  the  correspondence  of  the  holy  office.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  resigned  this  appointment,  and  returned 
to  the  Hieronymite  convent  of  Saragossa.  The  continua- 
tion of  his  Annals  of  Aragon  was  the  occupation  of  his 
declining  years.  He  died  in  his  convent,  on  the  3rd  of 
November,  1581.  His  books  he  bequeathed  to  the  Char- 
treux  of  Saragossa,  but  most  of  them  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  for  the  Escurial  library. 

The  works  of  Zurita  arc : — 1,  ‘ Annates  dc  la  Corona  de 
Aragon,’ Saragossa,  1562-79  ; 2,  'Indices  rcrum  ab  Ara- 
goniae  Regibus  gestarum  ab  initiis  regni  ad  annum  1410, 
tribus  libris  expositi,’  Saragossa,  1578  ; 3,  ' Progresses  de 
la  historic  en  cl  reyno  de  Aragon,  on  contiene  en  quttna 
libros  varies  snccessos  desde  elan  1512,  hasta  al  an  1580,’ 
Saragosra,  1580;  4,  ‘ Enmiendns  y Advertcncias  cn  las 
coionicas  de  los  reies  de  Castilla  qtie  escrivio  don  Lopez 
de  Ayala,’  Saragossa,  1083.  Bouterweek  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  writings  of  Zurita.  By  a lucid  exposition  of 
the  connection  of  events  he  has  succeeded  in  developing 
the  growth  of  the  Aragonese  constitution. 

It  was  Zurita  who  first  discovered  the  * Chronicon  Alex- 
andrinum,’  published  by  Ducange  among  the  Byzantine 
historians.  Some  grammatical  notes  of  Zurita  on  the 
• Commentaries  of  Caesar,’  Claudian,  and  the  * Antonine 
Itinerary’  are  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Chari reux  of  Sarngosea  and  of  the  Escurial. 

( Hinging  de  Geroni mo  Zurita  primer  Coronista  del  Res  no 
de  Aragon,  par  Diego  Josef  Dormer ; N.  Antonio,  lhbUo- 
theca  Hispana  Nova.) 

ZURNAPA,  the  Arabian  name,  according  to  Belon, 
of  the  Giraffe,  of  which,  as  far  as  present  researches  have 
gone,  there  appeals  to  be  but  one  living  species : no  satis- 
factory evidence  having  been  brought  forward  to  prove 
that  the  Giraffes  of  Nubia,  Senegal,  and  the  Cape  are  spe- 
cifically different. 

Fossil.  Giraffes. 

Since  the  article  Giraffe  was  written  some  highly  in- 
teresting additions  to  the  history  of  the  animal  have  pre- 
sented themselves. 

M.  Duvemois  has  recently  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  the  discovery  of  the  fossil  lower  jaw  of  a Giraffe 
at  Issoudun,  in  the  D^partenient  de  l'lndre. 

Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain  Cautlejr  have  discovered  in 
the  tertiary  formations  of  the  Himalayan  range  jaws  and 
vertebra*  demonstrative  of  two  species  of  Giraffes,  associ- 
ated with  the  remains  of  Camel  us.  Hippopotamus  (II era  - 
protadon  of  Falconer  anti  Cautley),  Anoplotherium,  Sira- 
t fieri  urn.  Mastodon,  See. 

One  of  the  species  of  Giraffe,  founded  upon  considerable 

ortions  of  the  jaws  and  teeth,  is  identical  in  size  and  con- 

gurntion  with  the  Giraffe  of  1 lie  Cape,  with  which  it  1ms 
been  compared  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 

The  second  species  of  Giraffe  is  one-third  smaller  than 
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the  existing  species,  but  has  the  same  characteristic  long 
and  slender  neck,  as  is  proved  by  the  fossil  cervical  ver- 
tebne,  which,  with  all  the  characters  of  m&tuiity,  differ 
from  the  corresponding  yertebrsr  in  the  African  or  existing 
species,  in  being  one-third  smaller,  end  in  some  slight  va- 
riations of  configuration 

The  former  example  due  to  the  researches  of  these  ac- 
complished and  zealous  officers,  of  the  extension  of  a genus 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  African  to  the  continent  of 
India,  in  the  case  of  the  Sewalik  Hippopotamus,  is  now 
paralleled  by  the  discovery  of  the  associated  Giraffes. 
Africa  boasts  at  present  of  but  one  Hippopotamus,  nor, 
ns  far  as  we  know,  has  she  more  than  one  Giraffe ; but 
there  existed  at  least  two  species  of  both  these  genera 
during  the  ancient  period  when  the  conditions  of  the 
Sewalik  range  afforded  the  means  of  their  subsistence  with 
the  contemporaneous  Sivafheria,  Mastodons,  and  other 
gigantic  forms  of  Mammalia  dependent  for  their  food  upon 
the  rich  and  teeming  vegetable  produce  of  the  soil.  Hip- 
pojio/ami  require  deep  rivers  for  their  safe  and  comfort- 
able abode  ; and  Giraffes  are  especially  organized  to  subsist 
on  a peculiar  natural  family  of  trees  — the  Acacias,  which 
confine  them  to  plains  or  regions  of  moderate  elevation. 
Hut  the  fossil  remains  to  which  we  have  called  attention 
occur  more  than  3000  feet  up  the  lofiiest  range  of  raoimr 
tains  in  the  world.  The  streams  that  irrigate  the  localities 
which  have  now  become  famous  from  the  abundance  of 
these  fossils  are  now  narrow  and  rapid,  hastening  to  pour 
themselves  into  some  tributary' to  the  Ganges,  and  must 
long  have  lost  those  characters  which  adapted  them  for 
the  abode  of  Hippopotami.  The  vegetation  is  equally 
characteristic  of  the  present  altitude  of  the  soil,  and  could 
as  little  yield  subsistence  to  Giraffes.  When  therefore 
these  now  peculiarly  African  types  of  gigantic  herbivorous 
mammalia  formerly  existed  where  their  fossil  remains  are 
at  present  found,  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  the 
elevation  of  the  Sewalik  or  Sub-Hinialayan  chain  had 
comparatively  but  begun,  and  that  the  geographical  cha- 
racter of  the  land  was  such  as  to  have  afforded  the  requi- 
site riveis  for  the  Hiimopotami  and  the  acacia-groves  for 
the  Giraffes. 

ZUTPHEN,  situated  in  52°  8'  N.  lat.  and  0°  12?  E. 
long.,  is  an  inland  town,  in  the  province  of  Gelderland, 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  tne  Yssel,  over  which  there  is  a stone  bridge,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  Berkel,  which  divides  it  into  the  New 
and  tlie  Old  towns,  and  falls  into  the  Ysacl.  There  is  also 
an  extensive  suburb,  with  many  gardens  and  country- 
houses.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  ramparts,  which 
are  planted  with  trees,  afford  a pleasant  public  walk. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are,  the  great  church,  an 
antient  stately  edifice,  St.  Eusebius's  church,  containing 
the  tombs  of  several  dukes  of  Gelderland,  and  two  other 
churches  ; the  town-hall,  the  house  of  correction,  the  col- 
lege of  deputies,  and  the  S’Gravenhof,  or  count’s  palace. 
There  is  a Latin  school,  a society  of  architecture  and 
drawing,  a school  of  art,  and  a society  for  the  study  of 
natural  history.  There  are  1 1,000  inhabitants,  who  have  a 
brisk  commission  trade  with  Germany  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  In  the  war  with  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain, 
Zutphcn  was  besieged  in  1572  by  the  Spaniards,  who  .took  it 
by  storm,  and  committed  the  most  frightful  excesses.  It 
was  retaken  in  1991,  after  a siege  in  which  the  gallant  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  was  killed.  Near  Zutphen  is  the  beautiful 
country-seat  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  called  the 
1,00. 

(Hassel,  Harulbuch,  vol.  ix.  (The  Sutherland* ) ; Stein's 
IJandbuch,  edited  by  llurschclmann ; Cunnabich,  Lehr- 
buck.) 

ZWINGLI,  or  ULRICH  ZULNGLI,  the  reformer  of 
Switzerland,  was  bom  at  Wildhati*  in  the  Toggenburg,  in 
January,  1484.  His  father  was  a substantial  farmer. 
Zwingfi  studied  first  at  Basle,  and  then  at  Bern,  from 
whence  he  went  to  study  philosophy  at  Vienna;  on  his 
return  to  Basle  he  went  through  his  theological  studies 
under  Thomas  Wyttenbach.  He  was  ordained  priest  and 
said  bis  first  mass  in  1506.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the 
parish  of  Glarus,  the  bend  town  of  the  canton  of  that 
name.  He  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  and  that  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  church.  lie*  appears  to  have  been  early 
impressed  with  a notion  that  all  was  not  right  in  the  go- 
vernment and  discipline  of  the  church  as  then  established, 
P.  C.,  No.  1783. 


and  he  communicated  his  doubts  by  letters  to  several 
learned  men,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  His  life  was 
pure  and  exemplary,  and  lie  was  much  beloved  by  bis 
flock  for  his  sermons  ; he  inculcated  the  practice  of  Gospel 
morality,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  to  speak  of  the 
intercession  of  saints,  of  images  and  relics,  and  of  fasts 
and  pilgrimages.  Twice  be  accompanied,  as  chaplain, 
the  military  contingent  of  Glams  to  the  ware  in  Italy,  in 
which  the  &wis*  were  then  taking  an  active  part,  as  aux- 
iliaries to  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents.  Zwingli 
was  at  Milan  when  a part  of  the  Swiss,  w on  over  by  the 
intrigues  and  bribes  of  Cardinal  Schinner,  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  France  agreed  upon  by  most  of 
the  cantons,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  French  army 
under  Trivulziu,  more  than  double  their  strength.  They 
fought  desperately  for  two  days  at  Marignano,  on  the  Mu 
and  15th  of  September,  1515,  lost  one-half  of  their  number, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  crippled  the  French  that  they 
were  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  with  their  artillery  ana 
their  wounded. 

On  his  return  to  Switzerland,  Zwingli  wrote  some  strong 
remonsl  ranees  to  the  governments  of  the  various  cantons, 
entreating  them  to  put  a stop  to  the  practice  of  foreign 
enlistment,  and  not  to  allow  tne  blood  of  their  countrymen 
to  be  wasted  for  quarrels  not  their  own.  Alter  having 
filled  his  post  at  Glarus  for  ten  years,  he  was  appointed,  in 
1516,  preacher  to  the  monastery  of  Einsiedlen.  There,  in 
the  very  sanctuary  of  devotional  practices,  pilgrimages,  in- 
dulgences, and  votive  offerings,  Zwingli  preached  more 
freely  than  he  had  done  at  Glarus  against  the  abuse  of 
those  things,  entreating  his  audience  to  seek  forgiveness 
through  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  alone,  and  not  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  other  saints,  and  to 
consult  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  safe  rule  in  matters  of 
faith.  He  had  several  conferences  with  Cardinal  Schinner, 
whom  he  had  known  in  Italy,  and  he  warmly  represented  to 
him  as  well  as  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a reform  in  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
entreating  them  and  their  brother  prelates  to  take  the 
work  into  their  own  hands,  for  fear  that  the  people  whose 
eyes  began  to  be  opened  to  the  astounding  corruption 
around  them,  should  lose  all  respect  for  the  church,  ami 
the  whole  social  and  religious  world  be  thrown  into  an- 
archy. At  this  lime  Zwingli  had  not  even  heard  of  Luther, 
whose  theses  against  the  sale  of  indulgences  were  affixed 
at  the  gates  of  the  Castle  Church  of  Wittenberg,  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  1517.  when  Zwingli  hail  been  already  preach- 
ing at  Einsiedlen  against  similar  practices  for  nearly  two 
years.  This  shows  that  the  movement  of  the  Reformation 
did  not  originate  with  Luther  alone,  but  commenced  simul- 
taneously in  different  countries,  where  minds  similarly 
tempered,  though  unacquainted  withone  another,  felt  a com- 
mon impulse  from  general  circumstances  and  from  what 
they  saw  of  the  condition  of  the  church  around  them. 

In  1518  the  traffic  in  indulgences  spread  to  Sw  itzerland. 
Bemardin  Samson,  a Franciscan  friar  of  the  convent  of 
Milan,  was  commissioned  by  bis  superiors  to  sell  indul- 
gences in  Switzerland.  Samson,  a vulgar  ignorant  man, 
in  his  eagerness  for  customers  went  beyond  the  lax  notions 
of  the  times,  according  to  which  most  people  believed  that 
indulgences  remitted  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  penalty  of 
past  offences,  a notion  unwarranted  by  the  councils  or  by 
the  divines  of  the  Roman  church.  Samson  told  the  Swiss 
mountaineers  that  by  purchasing  indulgences  to  a certain 
amount  they  might  obtain  a sort  of  privilege  or  immunity 
for  future  sins  which  they  might  happen  to  commit. 
Samson  however  was  opposed  by  Zwingli,  who  made  a 
stand  at  the  church  gate  of  the  abbey  of  Einsiedlen,  and 
refused  the  friar  admittance,  being  supported  in  this  by 
the  abbot,  and  especially  by  Theobald,  baron  of  Geroldsek, 
who  was  the  vogt  or  economical  administrator  of  the 
abbey.  Zwingli  then  preached  to  the  assembled  pilgrims, 
not  exactly  against  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  but  against 
the  glaring  abuse  of  them  which  was  being  made,  exposing 
the  mercenary  object  of  the  friar,  and  laying  the  blame  not 
on  the  heads  of  the  church,  but  on  their  subordinate  agents. 
Even  Faber,  vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  was  ashamed 
of  Samson,  and  forbade  him,  under  some  allegation  of  in- 
formality, to  sell  his  indulgences  within  his  diocese.  Bul- 
linger,  the  rector  of  Breingarten,  and  a friend  of  Zwingli, 
relused  Samson  admittance  to  his  church.  The  friar  how- 
ever reaped  a good  harvest  at  Luzern,  Bern,  and  other 
places. 
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In  the  mean  lime  Zwingli  had  been  invited  by  the 
chapter  of  the  Gross  Munster,  or  collegiate  church  of 
Zurich,  to  be  their  preacher,  which  offer  he  accepted  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  be  expected  to  preach  any- 
thing but  the  word  of  God  as  it  is  ID  the  Scriptures.  Uti 
Samson  making  his  appearance  at  Zurich,  he  found  there 
his  old  antagonist,  and  was  of  course  refused  admittance. 
Soon  alter  Samson  left  Switzerland  to  return  to  Milan, 
carrying  with  him,  according  to  the  account  of  Stettler,  in 
his  Chronicle,  about  800,000  crowns.  This  was  in  1519. 

Zwingli,  from  Ins  opposition  to  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
was  led  to  investigate  other  questionable  practices  of  the 
Konian  church,  as  Luther  was  doing  in  Germany.  He 
corresponded  on  these  matters  with  several  men  of  learn- 
ing in  other  parts  of  Switzerland;  Henry  I/Ovif,  of  Giants, 
styled  Glareanus ; Kopflin,  who  Latinized  his  name  into 
Capito,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times ; Hausehein, 
of  Basle,  called  fEcolampadius ; Henry  Bui  linger,  of 
Bremgarten ; Thomas  Wyttenbach,  of  Bienne;  and  Berch- 
thold  Haller,  of  Bern;  all  of  whom  preached  against 
indulgences,  and  against  the  multiplicity  of  external 
forms  in  worship.  They  all  insisted  upon  the  propriety 
of  reading  prayers  in  the  vernacular  language  of  each 
country,  and  they  recommended  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  made  clear,  intelligible,  and  accessible  to  all. 
By  degrees  they  were  led  on  to  gainsay  the  right  assumed 
by  the  see  of  Home  to  decide  upon  all  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  questions.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  who  was 
living  at  Basle,  and  who  had  gone  along  with  them  in  ex- 
posing and  ridiculing  various  superstitious  practices  and 
other  clerical  abuses,  stopped  short  when  his  friends  di- 
rected their  attacks  against  the  papal  authority.  [Eras- 
mus/] Tlie  court  of  Home,  whose  attention  was  engrossed 
by  Luther’s  German  schism,  had  hitherto  taken  little 
notice  of  the  Swiss  controversy,  but  now  it  began  to 
threaten  the  innovators  with  excommunication.  The 
bishop  of  Constance  forbade  the  preaching  of  the  new 
doctrines,  and  the  Mendicant  orders  laid  charges  of  im- 
piety and  sedition  against  Zwingli  before  the  magistrates 
of  Zurich.  Zwingli  published  hi*  defence  under  the  title  of 
4 Apologeticus  Arc lu teles,’  in  1022,  copies  of  which  were 
rapidly  spread  all  over  Switzerland.  Tilings  bore  a threat- 
ening appearance  against  Zwingli ; Luther  had  just  been 
condemned  at  Worms  as  a heretic,  and  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself.  But  Zwingli  lived  in  a republican  coun- 
try. where  he  had  less  to  fear  from  pope  or  emperor. 

In  January,  1523,  the  Great  or  Legislative  Council  of 
Zurich  appointed  a conference  tube  held  at  the  town-ball, 
to  whic  h all  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  canton  were  invited, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  exposition  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, and  the  arguments  of  their  advocates  as  well  as  of 
their  opponents.  Zwingli  published  a list  of  articles  to  be 
discussed  in  the  colloquy.  As  these  form  the  main  sub- 
ject  of  the  separation  of  the  Swiss  reformers,  or  Evan- 
gelicals, as  they  began  to  style  themselves,  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  we  shall  quote  the  principal  among  them  : — • It 
is  an  error,'  said  Zwingli,  ‘to  assert  that  the  Gospel  iB 
nothing  without  the  approbation  of  the  church,  and  to 
value  other  instructions  and  traditions  equally  with  those 
contained  in  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  teaches  us  that  the 
observances  enjoined  by  men  do  not  avail  to  salvation. 
The  mass  is  not  a sacrifice,  but  a commemoration  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  power  assumed  by  the 
pope  and  the  bishops  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  God 
has  not  forbidden  marriage  to  any  class  of  Christians : 
therefore  it  is  wrong  to  interdict  it  to  priests,  whose  forced 
celibacy  has  become  the  cause  of  great  licentiousness  of 
manners.  Confession  made  to  a priest  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  examination  of  the  conscience,  and  not  as  an 
act  which  can  deserve  absolution.  To  give  absolution  for 
money  is  simony.  Holy  Writ  says  nothing  of  purgatory : 
God  alone  knows  the  judgment  which  He  reserves  lor  the 
dead  ; and  as  He  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  us, 
we  ought  to  refrain  from  indiscreet  conjectures  on  the 
subject.  The  jurisdiction  exercised  bv  the  clergy  belongs 
to  the  secular  magistrates,  to  whom  all  Christians* ought  to 
submit  themselves.  No  person  ought  to  be  molested  for 
his  opinions;  it  is  for  the  magistrates  to  stop  the  progress 
of  those  which  tend  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.’ 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  conference,  the  Council  of 
Two  Hundred,  presided  over  by  the  burgomaster,  assem- 
bled in  the  town-hall,  whither  the  ccrlcsiastic-s  of  the 
canton.  Zwingli  included,  repaired,  together  with  ft  great 


number  of  spectators.  The  bishop  of  Constance  had  sent 
Faber,  his  vicar-general,  accompanied  by  several  theo- 
logians. Tlie  burgomaster  opened  the  sitting  by  explain- 
ing the  motives  which  had  induced  the  government  to 
convoke  the  assembly,  for  the  sake  of  becoming  enlight- 
ened by  a public  discussion  on  the  questions  which  dis- 
tracted the  church  and  unsettled  the  consciences  of  the 
people.  He  then  invited  those  who  considered  the  doc- 
trines of  Zwingli  and  his  friends  as  heretical,  to  state  their 
arguments  against  them.  Fahcr  however  declined  en- 
tering upon  particular  points  of  controversy,  but  descanted 
on  the  necessity  of  union  in  the  church,  and  of  obedience 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Councils,  who  were  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit ; on  the  evils  of  heresy,  and  on  tne  audacity 
of  turbulent  men  who  excited  contentions  and  schisms. 

4 As  to  those  who  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  three 
languages,'  said  he.  ' I reply  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
quote  the  sacred  writings,  but  that  it  is  also  necessary  to 
understand  them.  Now  the  gift  of  interpretation  is  not 
one  which  is  given  to  all.  I do  not  boast  of  possessing  it  : 

I am  ignorant  of  Hebrew ; I know  little  of  Greek ; and, 
though  1 am  sufficiently  versed  in  Latin,  yet  1 do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  an  able  orator.  I disclaim  the  presumption  of 
assuming  the  office  of  a judge  on  questions  concermg  salva- 
tion ; these  can  only  be  decided  by  a general  council,  to 
whose  decisions  I shall  submit  without  a murmur  : and  it 
would  become  all  present  to  show  a like  submission.’ 

To  this  Zwingli  replied,  that  if  by  the  church  Faber 
understood  the  popes  and  cardinals,  tlie  historical  records 
of  many  of  them  showed  that  they  could  not  have  been 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  if  he  meant  tlie 
councils,  as  embodying  the  authority  of  the  church,  he 
was  forgetting  how  many  of  those  assemblies  had  accused 
each  other  of  bad  faith  and  heresy.  ‘ Even  the  fathers 
of  the  church,’  observed  Zwingli,  ‘ cannot  lie  regarded  as 
unerring  guides,  since  they  often  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves; witness  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustin,  who  held 
very  different  opinions  on  important  points.  , . . There 
certainly  is  a church  that  cannot  err,  and  is  directed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  church  is  composed  of  ail  the  true 
believers  united  in  the  bonds  of  faith  and  charity  ; but  it 
is  visibi  only  to  the  eye  of  its  divine  founder,  who  knoweth 
his  own.  It  does  not  assemble  with  pomp,  it  does  not 
issue  its  decrees  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth  ; it  has  no  temporal  reign  ; it  seeks  neither  honours 
nor  domination:  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God  is  the  only  care 
by  which  it  is  occupied.’  The  conference  after  this 
turned  upon  the  invocation  of  saints  and  other  points  in 
debate,  hut  it  was  no  more  than  a desultory  conversation, 
as  the  two  parties  did  not  meet  on  common  ground  ; 
Zwingli  refusing  to  admit  any  arguments  but  those 
drawn  from  Scripture;  while  Faber  chose  his  from  the  de- 
cisions of  the  councils  and  the  traditions  of  the  church. 
At  last  the  burgomaster  dissolved  the  meeting,  but  the 
council  remained  assembled  ; and  after  some  deliberation, 
it  came  to  a resolution  lhat  * Zwingli,  having  neither  been 
convicted  of  heresy  nor  refuted,  should  continue  to  preach 
tlie  Gospel  as  before ; that  the  pastors  of  the  town  and 
territory  of  Zurich  should  ground  their  discourses  on  the 
words  of  Scripture  aloiu*„  and  that  both  parties  should 
avoid  all  personal  reflections  and  recriminations.’  Tlie 
forms  of  worship  remained  unchanged  for  the  present, 
mass  continued  to  be  said,  the  images  remained,  but  more 
frequent  and  more  scriptural  sermons  were  preached  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  more  impatient 
and  rash  partisans  of  the  new  doctrines,  having  pulled 
down  a large  crucifix  which  stood  at  one  of  the  gates  of 
Zurich,  the  culprits  were  arrested  and  charged  witli  sacri- 
lege. Zwingli  blamed  them  for  committing  an  act  of 
violent  innovation  without  the  authority  of  the  magistrate, 
but  be  at  the  same  time  maintained  that  the  offence 
could  not  he  called  sacrilege,  as  images  ought  not  to  Ik? 
objects  of  religious  worship.  This  gave  rise  to  much 
debate  in  the  council,  which  at  last  convoked  a second 
conference,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  ‘ whether  the  wor- 
ship of  images  was  authorized  by  the  Gospel,  and  whether 
the  mass  ought  to  be  retained.  This  conference  was  held 
in  October.  1523.  About  nine  hundred  persons  were  pre- 
sent, including  most  of  the  clergy  of  the  canton  of  Zurich. 
The  council  had  invited  the  other  cantons  and  allies  of 
the  Confederation,  as  well  as  tlie  university  of  Basle,  to 
send  their  deputies,  but  Schaffhausen  and  St.  Gall  alone 
answered  the  call.  Zwingli  and  his  friend  Leo  JudS  ex 
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plained  and  supported  their  theses,  viz.  that  the  worship 
of  images  was  unscriptuml.  and  that  the  mass  was  not  a 
sacrifice.  The  prior  of  the  Augustines,  alter  much  de- 
sultory conversation,  said  that  he  could  not  refute  ZwingH 
unless  he  were  allowed  to  quote  the  canon  law.  The  con- 
ference lasted  three  days,  but  was  not  productive  of  any 
new  argument  against  the  Reformers,  who  had  full  time 
to  explain  their  doctrines  and  to  produce  a deep  impression 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly,  alter  which  the 
council  closed  the  meeting,  and  adjourned  its  own  decision 
to  the  following  year. 

During  the  interval  the  council  applied  to  the  bishops 
of  Constance,  Basle,  and  Coirc,  begging  of  them  explicitly  , 
to  state  their  sentiments  concerning  Zwingli’s  doctrines. 
The  bishop  of  Constance  alone  sent  to  the  council  an 
apology  lor  the  use  of  the  mass,  which  however  contained 
nothing  more  than  the  usual  reasonings  of  the  Canonists 
in  favour  of  whatever  had  been  decreed  by  the  church,  j 
ZwingH  wrote  an  answer  to  it  by  order  of  the  coun- 
cil, condemning  the  use  of  images  the  invocation  of  j 
saints,  the  exhibition  of  relics  in  churches,  and  the  ex  voto  ] 
offerings.  At  the  beginning  of  1524,  the  Great  Council 
ordered  all  the  pictures  statues,  relics,  offerings,  and  other 
ornaments  to  be  removed  from  the  churches  allowing 
those  which  were  the  gilt  of  private  individuals  to  be 
restored  to  them  or  their  descendants.  Thus  Zurich  was 
the  first  canton  in  Switzerland  which  openly  embraced  < 
the  Reformation : Bern,  Basle,  and  Schaffhauscn,  and  a 
art  of  Glams  and  Appenzel),  followed  some  years  later, 
ndanuary,  1525,  the  mass  was  finally  abolished  at  Zurich; 
and  on  Easter  Sunday  of  that  year  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
celebrated  according  to  the  simple  form  suggested  by 
ZwingH,  and  which  is  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the 
Reformed  churches  of  Switzerland  and  France  to  this 
day. 

The  next  thing  was  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  and  to  find  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  chapter 
of  the  Great  Munster,  or  Collegiate  Church  of  Zurich,  of 
which  ZwingH  was  a member,  was  a very  wealthy  body : 
it  had  its  own  fiefs  and  jurisdictions,  and  was  independent 
of  the  council.  ZwingH  reasoned  with  his  brother  canons 
on  the  propriety  of  allotting  a part  of  their  ample  revenues 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  and  on  the  expediency  of 
doing  this  of  their  own  accord,  without  waiting  for  the 
lay  power  to  interfere.  A majority  of  the  chapter  having 
recognised  either  the  justice  or  the  prudence  of  conces- 
sion, a convention  was  agreed  upon  between  the  chap- 
ter and  the  council,  by  which  the  former  resigned  its 
regalia  of  feudal  jurisdiction  and  immunities  to  tne  state, 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  council  as  its  sovereign,  re- 
taining at  the  same  time  the  administration  of  its  own 
revenues,  of  whi-h  a part  was  to  be  appropriated  to  defray 
the  salary  of  spii  itual  pastors  for  the  town.  Those  canons 
who  were  capabl  ■ of  performing  pastoral  functions  should 
be  employed  as  such,  and  those  who  were  old  and  infirm 
should  retain  their  benefices;  but  at  their  death  their 
laces  were  not  t«  be  filled  up,  and  the  revenues  of  their 
enefices  were  to  be  employed  in  founding  professorships 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  people.  A small 
minority  of  five  c rnons  protested  against  the  convention, 
alleging  the  autl  ority  of  the  pope ; and,  not  choosing  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  lay  authority,  they  quitted  Zurich 
and  retired  into  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons.  The  abbess 
of  the  Frauenmunster  and  her  nuns  followed  the  example  of 
the  chapter;  and  reserving  pensions  for  themselves  during 
life,  they  gave  up  to  the  state  all  their  property  and  pri- 
vileges. The  surplus  revenue  was  employed  to  found  a 
seminary  for  candidates  for  the  clerical  profession.  The 
convents  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  afterwards  sup- 
pressed by  order  of  the  council,  the  aged  and  infirm 
members  were  granted  annuities  for  life  and  a common 
habitation  in  one  of  the  convents,  and  the  others  were 
placed  in  various  trades  and  professions.  The  convent  of 
the  Dominicans  was  transformed  into  an  hospital  for  the 
sick  ; that  of  the  Augustines  into  an  asylum  for  the  desti- 
tute. In  every  instance  the  property  of  the  church  was 
neither  swallowed  up  by  the  treasury  nor  embezzled  by 
grasping  individuals.  It  was  guaranteed  by  the  state,  ana 
made  into  a distinct  fund  for  the  purpose’s  of  education, 
religious  instruction,  and  charity.  Vested  rights  were 
respected,  and  a decent  regard  was  observed  towards  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  old  occupants.  This  mode 


of  secularization  of  church  property,  so  very  different  from 
the  system  of  spoliation  and  plunder  pursued  in  oilier 
countries,  then  and  in  our  own  days,  even  by  states  calling 
themselves  Roman  Catholic,  is  one  of  the  bright  features 
of  the  Swiss  reformation,  for  the  other  reformed  cantons 
generally  acted  upon  the  same  principle  of  honesty  which 
ZwingH  proclaimed  and  enforced  at  Zurich. 

Zwingli  was  commissioned  by  the  government  to  or- 
ganize a system  of  public  instruction  adapted  to  Ihe 
awakened  intelligence  of  the  age.  He  reformed  the 
public  schools,  appointed  new  professors  for  the  classical 
languages,  and  founded  an  academy  for  Iheoiogiral 
studies.  He  appointed  Conrad  Pellican.  a native  ot 
Alsace,  to  one  of  the  chairs  of  divinity,  and  Rudolf  Col- 
linns,  of  Luzern,  to  that  of  Greek : this  was  in  1526. 

The  Anabaptists,  a fanatical  sect,  the  wild  offshoot  ot 
the  Reformation,  who  among  other  vagaries  wished  to 
establish  a community  of  goods  and  a commonwealth  in- 
dependent Of  magistrates  or  government,  made  their 
appearance  in  1 he  canton  of  Zurich.  ZwingH  had  seveial 
conferences  with  some  of  their  leaders:  he  tried  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  impropriety  and  impracticability  of  their 
schemes,  but  all  to  no  purpose : disturbances  were  ex- 
cited, the  Anabaptists,  being  warned  by  the  Council, 
refused  to  submit;  they  stirred  up  the  ignorant  people  to 
acts  of  violence,  until  the  government  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  measures  of  severity  in  order  to  restore  tran- 
quillity. 

Zwingli  did  not  attend  the  conference  held  at  Baden  in 
Aargau,  in  1526,  in  presence  of  the  deputies  of  all  the 
cantons,  in  which  Eckius,  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Ingolstadt,  challenged  the  theologians  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Council  of  Zurich  would  not  allow  Zwingli  to  go,  as 
there  was  a manifest  intention  of  seizing  his  person  and 
condemning  him  as  a Heretic.  (Ecolampadius,  who  was 
less  known  and  less  obnoxious  to  the  Romanists,  undertook 
to  answer  the  arguments  of  Eckius,  but  the  majority  of 
the  cantons  being  Roman  Catholic,  the  diet  supported  the 
resolutions  of  Eckius  and  Faber,  grand-vicar  of  the  bishop 
of  Constance,  to  the  effect  that  Zwingli  and  his  adhe- 
rents should  be  considered  as  heretics,  and  as  such  ex- 
communicated. and  it  condemned  all  changes  in  doctrine 
or  worship,  and  forbade  the  sale  of  heretical  books.  The 
cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich,  Basic,  Schaffhausen,  Glams,  and 
Appenzell  protested  against  this  decision  ; but  the  Roman 
Catholic  cantons  began  to  act  upon  it,  and  arrested  and 
put  to  death  several  of  the  Reformed  preachers  within 
their  territories. 

At  the  beginning  of  1528  Zwingli  repaired  to  a con- 
ference held  at  Bern,  by  order  of  the  senate  of  that  canton. 
He  was  attended  by  tfScolampadius.  Bullinger,  Collinus, 
and  Pellican,  and  by  Bucer  and  Capita,  preacher*  at 
Strassburg.  The  conference  lasted  nineteen  days,  and  as 
it  was  laid  down  as  a preliminary  principle  that  no  argu- 
ment would  be  admitted  which  was  not  grounded  on  a 
text  of  Scripture,  the  Reformed  divines  obtained  a full 
advantage  over  their  opponents.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  important  canton  of  Bern  publicly  embraced  the 
Reformation. 

In  September,  1529,  Zwingli  repaired  with  CEcolampa- 
dius  and  others  to  Marburg  to  hold  a conference  with 
Luther  and  Melanehthon.  They  agreed  upon  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  faith,  and  signed  together  fourteen  articles, 
containing  the  essential  doctrines  of  their  common  belief: 
they  only  differed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist. 
Luther  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  w hile 
Zwingli,  in  his  ‘Commentary  on  True  and  raise  Religion," 
had  asserted  that  ‘the  outward  symbols  of  the  blood  and 
body  of  Christ  undergo  no  supernatural  change  in  the 
Eucharist.’  The  grounds  of  this  controversy  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  other  Reformed  churches  are  explained 
under  the  heads  Reformation  and  Sacraments.  Zwingli 
and  Luther,  after  much  discussion,  parted,  still  in  contro- 
versy, but  not  in  anger.  Zwingli  was  averse  from  dogma- 
tism. and  he  did  not  pretend  to  erect  hi*  own  ideas  into 
articles  of  faith.  In  his  * Exposition  of  the  Christian  Faith.’ 
which  lie  addressed  shortly  before  his  death  to  King 
Francis  I.,  while  he  admits  the  necessity  of  justification  by 
failh  for  all  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  has  been  made 
known,  he  discards  the  sentence  of  sweeping  condemna- 
tion against  those  who  have  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
Scripture,  and  he  expresses  his  belief  that 1 all  fjood  men 
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who  have  fulfilled  the  laws  engraven  on  their  consciences, 
whatever  age  or  country  they  may  have  lived  in,  will  par-  I 
take  of  eternal  felicity.’ 

In  the  year  1531,  after  several  angry  and  hostile  rc- 
inonst rat  ions  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Re- 
formed cantons,  war  actually  broke  out.  The  Reformed 
cantons,  and  Zurich  in  particular,  complained  of  the  per- 
secution to  which  their  fellow-believers  were  subject  not 
only  when  found  within  the  territory  of  the  Roman  [ 
Catholic  cantons,  but  also  on  the  neutral  ground  of 
Thurgau,  Baden,  and  the  other  common  subject  baili- 
wicks, where  the  bailli  or  governor  for  the  time  happened  | 
to  belong  to  a Catholic  state.  The  Roman  Catholics 
complained  of  the  interference  of  Zurich  with  the  terri-  i 
tones  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  where  the  commissioners  i 
from  Zurich  had  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience.  The  I 
grounds  of  the  dispute  were  of  a mixed  nature,  resulting 
from  religious  and  political  jealousy.  The  Catholic 
cantons  broadly  refused  liberty  of  conscience  to  their 
citizenr  or  subjects,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  their  church.  Bern  and  Ziirich  came  to  the 
determination  of  stopping  the  supplies  of  provisions  which 
I.uzern  and  the  forest  cantons  were  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
curing from  or  through  the  territories  of  the  other  two, 
forbidding  the  citizens  of  the  Waldstatten  to  frequent  the 
markets  of  Bern  and  Ziirich,  and  enforcing  a kind  of 
blockade  which  was  severely  felt  by  the  mountain  cantons, 
which,  being  chiefly  pastoral,  depended  for  their  supply 
of  com,  salt,  and  other  necessaries  on  the  markets  of  their 
more  favoured  neighbours.  The  five  cantons  of  Luzern, 
Zug,  Scliwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  declared  war  against 
Zurich  and  Bern,  and  their  troops  advances  to  CJnppel,  a 
village  on  the  road  from  Zug  to  Ziirich,  and  within  the 
territory  of  the  latter  canton.  The  council  of  Zurich, 
which  was  far  from  unanimous,  was  taken  by  surprise, 
for  it  did  not  expect  so  sudden  an  attack.  A few  hundred 
militia  were  prated  at  Cappel,  and  a body  of  about  2000 
more  were  ordered  to  reinforce  them  in  haste,  and  Zwingii 
received  orders  from  the  council  to  accompany  and 
encourage  them.  On  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  he  told 
them  that  their  cause  was  good,  but  was  ill-defended ; that 
his  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  many  excellent  men  who 
wished  to  restore  religion  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  would 
lie  sacrificed  : but  no  matter,  said  he,  4 God  will  not  aban- 
don his  servants ; he  will  come  to  their  assistance  when 
you  think  all  is  lost.’ 

On  arriving  on  the  field  of  battle  the  disproportion  of  the 
two  hosts  became  visible.  The  men  of  the  five  cantons, 
nearly  8000  strong,  attacked  the  Zurichers,  by  whom  they 
were  repulsed  at  first ; but  a body  of  the  former  passing 
through  a wood,  whichhad  been  left  unguarded,  turned  the 
position  of  the  Zurichers,  and  fell  upon  their  rear.  Confu- 
sion became  general  among  tha  Zurichers,  most  of  whom 
were  killed  and  the  rest  dispersed.  Zwingii  received  a i 
mortal  wound  and  fell,  but  not  senseless.  Some  Catholic  j 
soldiers  passing  by,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  offered  : 
to  letch  a confessor,  which  he  refused.  They  then  ex-  I 
horted  him  to  recommend  his  soul  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
which  Zwingii  replied  by  a negative  motion  of  the  head. 
One  of  the  soldiers  then  ran  him  through  with  his  sword, 
saying,  that  he  ought  to  die,  being  an  obstinate  heretic. 
The  next  day,  the  body,  being  recognised,  was  burnt,  and 
bis  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  men  of  the  five  cantons.  Zwingii  was  forty-seven 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  The  battle  of  Cappel  was 
fought  on  the  11th  of  October,  1531. 

Zwingii  was  a very  remarkable  man.  Inferior  perhaps 
to  Luther  in  fiery  eloquence,  and  to  Calvin  in  logical 
ncuteness,  he  was  possessed  of  deeper  learning  and  more 
consistency  and  sobriety  of  thought  than  the  German  re- 
fonqer,  and  had  more  candour  and  charity  than  he  of 
Geneva.  For  piety  of  life,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  he  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  reform- 
ers of  the  sixteenth  century. 

His  works,  written  some  in  Latin  and  some  in  German, 
consist  of  controversial  treatises,  expositions  of  his  doc- 
trines, epistles,  notes,  and  commentaries  on  the  book  of 
Genesis,  on  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  on  the  Gospels  and  on 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  James,  and  John ; treatises  on 
original  sin,  on  Providence,  on  true  and  false  religion,  m 
the  certainly  and  clearness  of  the  word  of  God,  and  others. 
They  were  collected  and  published  at  Zurich  in  three 


vols.  4to.,  in  1581,  with  an  Itionchu*  articulorum,  con- 
sisting of  sixty-seven  articles  or  conclusions  gathcicd 
from  the  works  of  Zwingii.  with  explanations.  Mycouius, 
J.  G.  Hess,  Uateri,  and  Vugelin  have  written  biographies 
of  Zwingii : and  Bottinger,  in  lus  history  of  the  Swiss 
Reformation,  has  spoken  of  him  at  length.  The  Lite  of 
Zwingii,  by  Hess,  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Lucy  Aikin,  London,  1812. 

ZWINGLIAKS,  is  the  name  which  was  given  to  the 
disciples  of  the  reformer  Zwingii,  and  consequently  to  the 
reformed  churches  of  German  Switzerland  in  general. 
Owing  to  their  controversy  with  the  Lutherans  concerning 
the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  they  were  also  called 
4 Sacra  mental ians.’  But  the  name  which  they  themselves 
assumed  was  that  of  Evangelicals,  which  after  a time  dis- 
placed the  other  two.  They  are  also  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Switzerland,  as  distinct  from 
that  of  Protestants,  which  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
German  Reformed  Churches,  in  consequence  of  the  ‘ pro- 
test ’ delivered  to  the  Diet  of  Spiies,  in  April,  1529.  It 
ought  to  be  observed  however  that  the  Lutherans  were  not 
alone  in  signing  the  protest,  as  many  towns  of  Germany 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose  tenets  were  like  those 
of  the  Zwinghana  or  Sacrauientarians,  also  joined  in  it ; so 
that  the  appellation  of  Protestant  is  not  confined  to  the 
Lutheran  Church,  hut  applies  in  an  historical  sense  to  the 
German  reformed  churches  in  general.  The  Swiss  had  no 
participation  in  the  protest,  which  was  apolitical  act  of  the 
German  States.  An  account  of  these  various  denomina- 
tions is  given  under  the  head  Rkfokmation. 

The  Swiss  cantons  and  towns  which  embraced  the  re- 
formed doctrines  as  preached  by  Zwingii,  did  not  consti- 
tute one  compact  and  uniform  church  ; having  no  bi»ho]>s 
or  hierarchy,  and  being  politically  divided  into  indepen- 
dent republics,  or  municipalities,  each  canton  had  its  synod 
or  assembly  of  pastors,  which  regulated  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  in  concert  with  the  lay  authority.  Zwingii  had 
from  the  beginning  inculcated  the  principle  of  subjection 
to  the  magistrates  in  matters  concerning  temporal  dis- 
cipline and  jurisdiction.  Spiritual  matteis  alone  were  left 
entirely  to  the  past  ore.  We  read  of  the  church  of  Zurich, 
the  church  of  Basle,  the  church  of  Bern,  and  others;  they 
all  called  each  other  sisters,  they  all  lived  in  communion 
with  one  another,  they  all  agreed  in  the  fundamental  points 
of  faith,  but  each  drew  up  its  foimulary  or  profession  of 
faith.  At  last  the  want  of  a common  bond  among  them, 
like  the  confession  of  Augsburg  for  the  Lutheran*,  "as 
felt.  Tire  impulse  however  came  from  Germany.  In  15G6 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  convoked  a diet  at  Augsburg 
td  settle  the  political  disputes  among  the  various  states 
of  Germany  which  arose  from  the  diff  erence  of  religion. 
The  Lutherans  endeavoured  to  keep  out  the  Sacr&menta- 
rians,  as  they  styled  them,  from  the  genial  pacification  of 
Germany,  and  above  all,  they  strove  to  exclude  Frederic 
IIL,  elector-palatine,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  party. 
Frederic  asked  the  advice  of  Bollinger,  the  friend  of 
Zwingii,  whom  he  had  succeeded  as  head  pastor  at 
Ziirich,  and  requested  him  to  forward  him  a confession  of 
faith,  which  he  might  lay  before  the  diet.  Shortly ’before 
this,  Bulhnger  had  privately  written  an  abstract  of  his  be- 
lief, as  a legacy  to  his  friends,  during  a pestilence  which 
desolated  Switzerland,  and  by  which  nc  had  been  attacked 
himself,  but  recovered,  after  losing  his  wife  and  children. 
He  now  sent  it  to  the  elector,  who  wrote  an  answer,  to  tes- 
tify his  joy  at  the  perusal  of  Bollingers  confession.  All 
the  reformed  cantons  and  towns  of  Switzerland  then  said, 
4 Why  not  adopt  it  as  our  own?’  And  it  was  so  adopted. 

4 Eveiy  confession  of  faith,'  observes  a modern  Swiss  his- 
torian, 4 partakes  of  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  it  is 
written,  out  that  of  Bollinger  may  be  said  to  have  been 
better  than  its  age.  It  was  neither  the  offspring  of  po- 
lemical disputation,  nor  the  cold,  calculating  work  of  an 
assembly  of  theologians ; it  was  the  effusion  of  a pious 
mind,  animated  by  a wish  for  peace.  It  wns  the  woik  of 
a man  who,  when  he  wrote  it,  thought  himself  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  it  partook  of  the  solemnity  of  that 
last  period  of  existence.  There  was  no  mention  of  ana- 
thema in  it.  On  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  it  expressed 
Zwiugli's  doctrine  clearly,  but  in  a less  lmrsh  and  abrupt 
manner  than  that  of  the  preceding  formularies.  Beza, 
who  had  succeeded  Calvin  as  the  head  of  the  church  of 
Geneva,  hastened  to  sign  Bullinger’s  Confession.  Zurich 
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Bern,  Schaffhauscn.  Miihlh&usen,  Bienne,  and  St.  Gall  gave 
in  their  assent.  The  Evangelical  portion  of  Appenzell 
am!  Glams  were  already  agreed  in  Iheir  tenets  with  the 
church  of  Zurich.  Neuch.1t el  added  its  signature  to  that 
of  its  allies.  Basle  had  an  old  formulary  of  its  own,  which 
did  not  materially  differ  from  Ballinger's  confession,  and 
it  was  only  in  the  following  century  that  it  formally  ac- 
knowledged the  Helvetic  confession  of  faith,  as  it  was  now 
styled.  Knox  and  about  forty  ministers  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland  sent  in  their  signatures.  The  churches  of  the 
Palatinate,  those  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  signed  also  the 
Helvetic  Confession.  The  reformed  churches  of  France, 
through  political  and  other  reasons,  drew  out  a confession 
of  their  own,  acknowledging  however  their  concord  with 
the  Swiss  churches.’  (Vulliemin,  Wstoire  de  la  Con/Mi- 
ration Suisse,  Continuation  de  Muller,  Clouts,  el  Hot- 
tmger.)  An  abstract  of  the  Helvetic  confession  of  faith 
is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  4 History  of  Switzerland  * 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge. On  the  abstruse  topic  of  predestination,  it  affirms 
that  • God.  out  of  bis  wisdom  has  predestined  or  chosen, 
from  all  eternity,  freely,  of  his  own  mere  grace,  ami  with- 
out regard  for  persons,  the  righteous  whom  he  intends  to 
save  through  Jesus  Christ but  at  lire  satire  lime  it  con- 
demns any  rash  judgment  concerning  the  salvation  of  any 
one  individual  or  class ; and  it  says  that  we  must  hope 
favourably  of  every  one.  * If  we  hold  communion  with 
Christ,  and  that  by  means  of  a true  faith,  he  be  ours  and 
we  his,  we  then  have  a tolerably  certain  proof  that  our 
names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life.' 

The  appellation  of  Calvinists  has  occasioned  some  con- 
fusion with  regard  to  the  Reformed  churches.  Calvin,  who 
began  his  career  ns  a Reformer  several  years  after  Zwingli's 
death,  and  when  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  had  been 
already  effected,  was,  properly  speaking,  the  head  and'the  I 
great  teacher  of  the  church  of  Geneva.  His  doctrines  1 
which  may  hardly  be  said  to  differ  in  any  point  from  those  1 
of  the  Helvetic  church,  except  perhaps  in  a stronger  ex- 
pression of  the  dogma  of  predestination,  exercised  an 
influence  over  the  Reformed  churches  of  France.  But 
Calvin  has  had  no  influence  over  Switzerland,  where  the 
Reformation  was  established  long  before  his  time  ; and  it 
is  only  by  n sort  of  anachronism  that  the  Reformed  churches 
of  Switzerland  have  been  called  C&lvinistical.  [Calvin 
and  Calvinism. 1 
ZWOLL.  [Ovsryssbl.] 

ZYG/KNID.E,  a tribe  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  Lepi  dopier  a,  placed  by  Linn®us  with  the  Sphinges 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  their  antenna*  to  those 
of  that  family.  Lalreille  divided  them  into  two  groups,  j 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  antenn;i>,  which  in  the  one  ; 
are  simple  or  scarcely  pectinated,  but  are  entirely  so  in  I 
the  other,  at  least  in  the  males.  Sena  and  Zygeena  are  j 
examples  of  the  latter  ; Promt  and  Aglaope,  of  the  latter.  . 

The  genus  Zygu-na  includes  some  very  beautiful  insects,  j 
which,  while  they  resemble  moths  in  general  aspect,  fly 
during  the  day  and  in  full  sunshine.  When  at  rest  they 
deflex  their  wings.  Their  caterpillars  have  six  feet,  are  1 
pilose,  and  are  not  furnished  witn  the  corneous  tubercle  j 
which  those  of  the  Sphinges  bear  on  the  last  ring  of  the 
body.  Unlike  the  last-named  insects,  they  do  not  bury  in  I 
the  ground  to  undergo  their  metamorphosis,  but  spin  a 
spindle-shaped  cocoon  of  silky  texture,  which  they  attach 
to  the  stems  and  branches  of  grasses. 

Zygafna  filipendula,  a greenish  black  insect  with  six 
crimson  spots  on  its  upper  wings,  and  red  under-wings 
bordered  with  black,  is  a common  British  species. 

ZYGNE'MA  (from  Ziyov,  a yoke,  and  rrma,  a thread1, 
a genus  of  plants  Belonging  to  the  confervoiu  group  of  the 
nntural  order  Alga*.  This  genus  is  characterized  in 
Hooker’s  ‘British  Flora’  by  the  following  structure the 
filaments  simple,  finally  united  by  transverse  tubes;  the 
endochtome  forming  dotted  spiral  rings,  which,  after  con- 
jugation, arc  condensed  into  a globule  in  one  of  the  fila- 
ments. Four  species  of  this  genus  arc  described  as  British 
by  Mr.  Harvey,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Smith's  ‘English  j 
flora.’  These  are  as  follow  : — 

Z.  nitidum,  with  dark  green  filaments,  parallely  joined, 
and  the  articulations  with  numerous  arching  spines.  [ 
This  is  a very  common  species,  and  is  found  abundantly  , 
in  our  fresh-water  ditches.  ‘ After  conjugation,’  Mr.  Har-  j 
vey  observes,  ‘the  filament*  become  crisped,  fragile,  and! 


I lose  much  of  their  lubricity;  the  spires  arc  soou  after 
I decayed,  and  the  contents  of  one  articulation  discharged 
! through  its  tube  into  the  opposite  one,  where  they  form  a 
j dark-coloured  globule.  The  other  species  undergo  similar 
changes.’ 

I Z.  deciminum , with  dark  green  filaments  parallely 
I joined,  in  aparailel  way,  the  spires  doubly  cruciate.  Tins 
I is  also  an  extremely  common  species.  Its  joints  are  very 
variable  in  length.  The  granules,  arranged  in  a spiral 
‘ form,  cross  each  other,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance 
I of  the  continued  multiplication  of  the  Roman  numeral 
X,  whence  the  specific  name. 

Z.  quiniwn  has  pale  yellow-green  filaments,  which  are 
parallely  joined  with  simple  spires.  This  is  also  a com- 
mon species.  The  spiral  lines  m this  species  resemble  the 
| multiplication  of  the  Roman  numeral  V. 

1 Z.  curvatum  has  green  unbranched  filaments,  very 
1 slender,  and  here  and  there  slightly  bent,  and  combined  by 
[ their  angles  ; the  joints  are  cylindrical,  and  are  four  times 
as  long  as  broad  : the  colouring  matter  is  arranged  in  a 
triple  irregular  series  of  dots.  This  species  is  not  so  coin- 
I mon  as  the  others.  When  young  it  is  of  a dull  pale  green 
! colour,  and  only  three  imperfectly  spiral  lines  of  globules 
I are  distinguishable.  These  lines  become  afterwards  more 
j conspicuous,  the  rest  of  the  filaments  being  nearly  colour- 
• less.  And  their  component  granules  larger.  The  threads 
! or  filaments  unite  here  and  there,  but  not  at  every  joint, 
and  the  processes  which  connect  the  filaments  together 
are  not  situate  in  the  middle  between  the  two  joints.  In 
some  of  the  combined  joints  the  contents  appear  un- 
changed, and  in  other*  they  form  a mass  of  larger  granules 
than  in  the  lines,  and  some  have  a large  oval  seed,  which 
often  swells  the  joints. 

The  structure  and  functions,  as  well  as  the  species,  of  this 
I genus  and  allied  genei  a have  been  lately  studied  with  great 
1 attention  by  Mr.  A.  H.  H assail,  and  formed  the  subject  of 
1 several  communications  to  the  * Annals  of  Natural  History.’ 
It  has  been  generally  stated  by  botanists  that  the  species 
of  the  genua Zygnem a,  with  those  of  Tyndaridea  and  Mon- 
golia, require  for  their  reproduction  that  the  filaments  of 
which  they  are  composed  should  unite  together.  This 
union  is  effected  by  the  contact  of  the  filaments,  and  at 
liie  point  of  contact  a connecting  tube  is  formed,  which, 
having  communication  with  the  inside  of  the  filament,  an 
interchange  of  the  contents  of  the  two  filaments  was 
supposed  to  take  place,  and  in  this  manner  the  fertilization 
ol  the  spores  to  be  effected.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
union  does  take  place  in  the  greater  number  of  Zygnemae, 
but  Mr.  Hassall  has  stated  that  he  has  found  three  new 
; species  of  Zygnema  which  do  not  thus  conjugate.  These 
species  may  however  have  to  be  removed  to  another  genus, 
as  conjugation  is  a generic  character  of  the  Zygnem®. 
After  conjugation  the  granules  of  endochsome,  which  form 
the  spiral  lines,  disappear,  and  collect  into  mosses,  which 
become  the  spore9  from  which  the  future  plant  is  repro- 
duced. When  the  plant  decays,  these  spores  float  about  in 
the  water,  and  having  found  a radius  on  which  tp  fix  them- 
selves. the  young  plant  is  developed  from  them.  One 
remarkable  phenomenon  attending  the  liberation  of  these 
spores  from  the  parent  tube  is  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
assume  “the  habits  and  characters  of  infusorial  animalcules. 
When  viewed  under  the  microscope,  the  moving  spores,  or 
zoospores,  as  they  are  called,  are  generally  of  a greener 
colour,  and  of  a more  oblong  form  than  the  spore*.  Their 
motion  through  the  water  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  an  animalcule,  and  has  more  the  character  of  a helpless 
rolling  or  tumbling  than  the  movements  of  the  animalcules 
which  are  effected  by  distinct  organs.  The  same  pheno- 
menon is  observed  in  the  spores  of  Vaurhtria  elarata 
[VavcAbria],  and  Mr.  Hassaft  is  of  opinion  that  no  repro- 
duction takes  place  from  any  of  the  bodies  but  the  zoospores, 
and  that  these  are  produced  independent  of  the  act  of  con- 
jugation. Besides  these  organs,  Mr.  Hsssall  has  described 
minutely  a round  body  with  a stellate  structure,  seated  in 
the  centre  of  the  tubes  of  various  species  of  Zygnema. 
This  body  he  calls  a cytob last,  but  it  seems  to  have  no  other 
claim  to  such  a designation  than  its  having  in  the  later 
stages  of  its  development  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
larger  cytoblasts  of  higher  plants.  Mr.  Hassall  also  de- 
scribes a vasc  ular  structure  existing  between  the  granular 
nuuR*  which  form  the  spiral  Sines  on  the  inside  of  the 
filaments  of  the  Zignem®.  This  structure  however  i*  not 
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at  all  evident  to  other  observers.  and,  as  well  us  the  deduc- 
tions made  with  regard  to  its  function,  requires  further  in- 
vestigation. 

In  the  10th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  * Natural  History  ’ 
Mr.  H assail  has  described  seventeen  additional  species  of 
Zygnema,  besides  the  three  which  produce  their  spores 
without  conjugation.  These  have  been  chiefly  found  in 
ponds  and  ditches  in  Hertfordshire  and  Essex. 

Hooker's  British  Flora , vol.  ii. ; Hassall's  papers  in  the 
10th  and  12th  volumes  of  the  Annals  of  Natural  History-) 

ZYGODA'CTYLI,  the  term  used  by  M.  Temminck,  M. 
Vieillot,  and  others  to  designate  those  perching  birds  which 
have  their  feet  composed  of  two  anterior  and  two  posterior 
toes,  the  external  toe  of  the  two  last  mentioned  being  ca- 
pable of  a direction  either  forward  or  backward.  The 
Parrots,  Woodpeckers,  Toucans,  Cuckoos,  &c.  belong  to 
this  group,  which  forms  the  first  tribe  of  the  second  order 
(Sylvicola ?)  of  M.  Vieillot,  and  the  fifth  order  of  M. 
Temminck. 

ZYGOPHYLLA'CEiE,  a natural  order  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  Lindley’s  Gynobasic  group  of  polvpetalous  Exogens. 
Seventeen  genera  are  referred  to  this  order,  and  the  number 
of  species  is  not  great.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
having  a very  hard  wood,  and  the  branches  often  articu- 
lated at  the  joints.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  are 
furnished  with  stipules,  are  seldom  single,  mostly  unequally 
pinnated,  and  without  dots.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite, 
regular ; the  calyx  is  divided  into  4 or  5 pieces,  with  a 
convolute  sestivation  ; the  petals  are  unguiculate,  alternate 
with  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  and  a little  longer ; during 
aestivation  they  are  very  short  and  scale-like  ; the  stamens 
are  double  the  number  of  the  petals  and  dilated  at  the 
base,  sometimes  naked,  sometimes  placed  on  the  back  of  a 
small  scale  and  hypogynous ; the  ovary  is  simple,  surrounded 
at  the  base  with  glands  or  a short  spinous  disk,  more  or 
less  deeply  furrowed  with  4 or  5 cells ; the  ovules  in  each 
cell  2 or  more,  attached  to  the  minor  angle,  pendulous  or 
occasionally  erect ; the  style  is  simple,  usually  with  4 or  5 
furrows ; the  stigma  is  simple  or  with  4 or  0 lobes ; the 
fruit  is  capsular,  sometimes  fleshy,  4 or  5 angles  or  wings 
bursting  by  4 or  5 valves  bearing  the  dissepiments  in  the 
middle  or  into  as  many  close  cells,  and  the  saccocarp  not 
separable  from  the  en'docarp ; the  seeds  are  not  so  many 
in  number  as  the  ovules,  ana  are  either  compressed  and 
scabrous  when  dry,  or  ovate  and  smooth  with  a thin  herba- 
ceous integument;  the  embryo  is  green  with  a superior 
radicle,  foliaceous  cotyledon,  and  a whitish  albumeu  of  a 
horny  and  cartilaginous  texture. 


This  order  is  nearly  related  to  Oxalidacese  and  Rutacear* ; 
from  the  former  however  it  is  distinguished  by  a multitude 
of  characters,  and  from  the  latter  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
leaves  being  furnished  with  stipules,  and  being  without 
dots.  Lindley  observes,  * With  Litnact-rhacem  they  accord 
in  the  stamens  springing  from  the  back  of  an  hypogynous 
scale,  a structure  well  worth  more  attentive  consideration 
than  it  has  yet  received  : something  analogous  to  it  will  be 
found  in  Silenacese.’ 

The  great  bulk  of  the  species  of  this  family  are  found 
distributed  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe  ; 
they  are  not,  however,  wanting  in  the  tropics.  The  largest 
number  are  found  in  America,  but  the  order  has  repre- 
sentatives in  all  the  quarters  of  the  Old  World  ana  in 
New  Holland.  Many  of  the  species  are  known  as  yielding 
timber,  medicinal  secretions,  and  ornamental  plants. 
The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  most  important 
genera  : — 

1.  Leaves  opposite. 

Tribulus  (from  rpl/JoA^)  • carpels  5,  1-celled,  1-seeded, 
indehiscent,  beset  with  prickles  on  the  outside  ; style 
absent ; 5 sepals,  5 petals,  and  10  stamens. 

Rhretibergia  (named  after  C.  P.  Ehrcnberg,  a celebrated 
German  naturalist;  r capsules  10,  1-seeded,  indehiscent, 
crested. 

Fagonia  (in  honour  of  Mr.  Fagon,  physician  to  Louis 
XIV.,  and  a patron  of  Adanson) : the  capsule  roundish, 
5-angled,  5-cellcd;  the  cells  2-valved,  1-seeded;  the 
stigma  single;  the  sepals  5;  the  petals  5;  and  the 
stamens  10. 

Roj>era  (named  after  J.  Roper,  a German  botanist,  author 
of  a monograph  on  the  genus  Euphorbium) : capsule  4- 
angled,  the  angles  winged,  usually  with  4 cells,  3 of 
which  are  suppressed  from  abortion;  4 sepals ; 4 petals; 
8 stamens  ; style  with  4 furrows  and  a single  seed. 

ZygophyUum  (from  Svyoeand  ijtvXkov):  capsules  oblong, 
pentagonal,  5-celled,  5-valved,  and  many-sceded ; the 
style  single,  and  the  filaments  with  an  appendage  at  the 
base  inside  ; sepals  5 ; petals  5;  stamens  10. 

Guaiacina , from  Guuiac  (a  native  name) : capsule  sub- 
stipitate,  5-angled,  5-celled,  sometimes  2 or  3 celled  from 
abortion : 10  stamens  ; 5 petals ; 5 sepals ; style  single  ; 
seeds  solitary  in  the  cell.  • 

2.  Leaves  alternate. 

Biebersteinia  (in  honour  of  F.  M.  Bieberstein,  a Russian 
botanist,  author  of  * Flora  Tauro-Caucasia  ’) ; carpels  5 ; 
coronate  at  the  base,  1-seeded;  petals  5;  sepals  5;  sta- 
mens 10;  styles  5,  joined. 

Mrhanthu s from  piAt  and  dfvtioc,  honey-flower) : capsules 
4-lobcd,  with  4 cells,  which  are  1-seeded  from  abortion  ; 
calyx  5-cleft,  unequal,  the  lower  segment  gibbous ; 
petals  3 ; stamens  4,  of  which  two  are  connate ; style 
single,  crowned  by  a 4-cleft  stigma. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Tribulus  are  diffuse  trailing 
herbs  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  and  membranous  sti- 
pules, with  yellow  or  white  flowers  seated  on  axillary, 
solitary  pedicles.  This  genus,  with  some  others  belonging 
to  this  natural  order,  was  included  by  Jussieu  in  his  order 
Ru  faces. 

T.  cistoides , Cistus-like  Caltrops,  has  leaves  with  8 pairs 
of  equal  leaflets,  which  are  silky  beneath,  with  pedicles 
the  length  of  the  petioles.  This  plant  is  a native  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  has  large  yellow 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  rock-rose,  which  give  out 
a pleasant  fragrance.  It  is  abundant  about  Kingston  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  turkey-flower,  and  is  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 
Fowls  are  said  to  be  fond  of  this  plant,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  fatten  them,  as  well  as  to  heighten  thlir  flavour. 

T.  terrestris , Common  Caltrops,  has  leaves  with  usually 
six  pairs  of  equal  leaflets ; the  pedicles  shorter  than 
the  petioles  ; the  carpels  four-homed.  This  plant  is  a native 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  of  Senegal,  and  of  the  Mauri- 
tius, in  barren  sandy  places.  In  the  South  of  Europe  it  is 
so  abundant  in  the  arable  land  of  some  parts,  that  it  is 
troublesome  to  the  cattle  on  account  of  the  prickly  points 
running  into  their  feet.  Tho  French  give  to  this  plant  the 
name  of  La  Croix  de  Chevalier.  The  other  species  of  this 
genus  are  found  in  Egypt,  North  Ameiica,  Africa,  and  the 
East  Indies.  All  of  them  form  pretty  plants  for  cultiva- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  T.  cistoides  and  albu»%  all 
the  species  are  annual,  The  seeds  of  the  annual  species 
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should  he  sown  in  a hotbed  in  spring,  and  the  plants  may  ; 
be  placed  out  on  the  open  border  in  a warm  sheltered  si-  i 
tuation,  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  perennial  species 
may  be  propagated  either  by  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  will 
grow  very  well  in  a mixture  of  loam  and  peat. 

The  genus  Ehrenbergia  has  only  a single  species,  the£. 
tribuloules,  which  is  an  annual,  bearing  coppery,  vermilion- 
coloured  flowers.  It  is  a trailing  plant,  and  maybe  culti- 
vated in  the  same  manner  as  the  annual  species  of  Tri- 
bulus. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Fagonia  are  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  single  or  ternate  leaves,  and  purple  or  yellow 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Spain,  Egypt,  the  East  In- 
dies, Persia,  and  the  North  of  Africa.  Most  of  them 
are  trailing  plants.  In  cultivation  they  can  only  he  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  pots  in  the 
autumn  in  some  rich  light  soil,  and  then  placed  in  a frame 
for  the  winter.  In  the  following  spring  they  may  be  placed 
in  pots  for  the  greenhouse,  or  in  the  open  border.  The 
shrubby  species  do  not  usually  live  more  than  three  or  four 
years. 

There  are  two  species  of  R'opera,  both  of  them  natives 
of  New  Holland.  They  are  decumbent  shrubs  with  small 
yellow  flowers.  They  will  grow  in  a sail  composed  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  and  cuttings  will  root  freely  when  planted 
m sand  under  a hand-glass. 

Zygophyllina,  the  Bean-Caper,  is  the  most  extensive 
genus  of  the  order,  comprising  about  twenty-seven  spe- 
cies. They  are  either  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  membranous 
twin  stipules,  simple  binate  or  primate  leaves,  with  red, 
white,  or  yellow  flowers  with  a dark  base. 

Z . simplex  has  simple  sessile,  cylindrical  leaves.  It  is 
a native  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  frequently  met  with  in 
the  deserts  of  those  countries.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  and 
is  called  in  Arabia  Gar  mid : it  is  esteemed  a good  remedy 
in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  the  bruised  leaves  mixed  with 
water  ore  used  for  this  purpose. 

Z.  Fabago,  Common  Bean-Caper,  has  stalked  leaves, 
obovate  leaflets,  erect  pedicles,  a smooth  calyx,  and  un- 
divided petals.  It  is  a native  of  Syria  and  other  parts. 
It  has  yellow  petals  of  a copper  brick-colour  at  their 
base.  This  plant  is  a common  herbaceous  perennial 
in  our  gardens,  and  was  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  by 
Gerarde  as  early  as  lo9G.  This  plant  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  the  Telephium  of  Dioscorides. 

Z.  fcelidum , Fetid  Bean-Caper,  has  stalked  leaves, 
obovate  leaflets,  nodding  flowers,  a downy  calyx,  and  cut 
reflexed  petals.  It  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  has  orange-yellow  petals  with  a purple  spot  at  the 
base.  The  plant  gives  out  a strong  fox-like  scent,  which 
renders  the  nouse  iu  which  it  is  grown  very  offensive,  and 
on  this  account  it  is  seldom  grown.  It  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Marson  in  1790. 

Z.  coccineum.  Scarlet-flowered  Bean-Caper,  has  stalked 
leaves ; cylindrical,  fleshy,  smooth  leaflets ; erect  pedicles  ; 
acuminated  petals,  and  cylindrical  capsules.  This  plant 
is  a native  of  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  North 
America.  Although  abundant,  all  kinds  of  cattle  and 
even  camels  refuse  to  touch  it. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  the  perennial  species 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  will  root  freely  in  | 
a pot  of  sand  under  a hand-glass.  When  the  plants  are  ] 
grown,  they  will  thrive  in  a soil  composed  of  loam  and  peat 
and  sand.  The  annual  species  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds  sown  in  pots  of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  placed  in 


a hotbed.  The  common  Bean-Caper  is  the  only  species 
I that  will  grow  in  the  open  air.  It  should  be  planted  in  a 
| diy  situation  in  a light  soil.  It  can  however  be  only  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  which  are  only  occasionally  ripened  in 
j this  country.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a pot  and 
placed  in  a frame,  and  when  the  plants  are  four  inches 
nigh  they  should  be  planted  out  in  an  open  border, 
j There  are  six  species  of  the  genus  of  Guaiacum,  five  of 
which  are  trees.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  hardness  of 
their  wood,  and  have  usually  blue  flowers. 

G.  officinal**  Lignum- vit»,  or  Guaiacum,  has  leaves  with 
[ two  pairs  of  obovate  or  oval  blunt  leaflets ; twin  peduncles, 
and  2-celled  fruit.  This  plnnt  attains  a height  of  about 
30  feet,  and  is  a native  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo.  The 
wood  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  is  known  in  England  under 
the  names  of  Brazil-wood  and  Lignum-vitae.  It  is  much 
! used  in  medicine,  [Guaiacum  officinale.] 

G.  sanctum.  Holy  Lignum-vittu,  has  leaves  with  five  or 
[ seven  pairs  of  oval,  blunt,  mucronate  leaflets  ; the  petals 
i and  branches  somewhat  pubescent ; the  pedicles  twin ; the 
: petals  fringed ; the  capsule  5-celled.  It  is  a native  of 
South  America,  and  is  abundant  in  St.  Domingo.  New 
Mexico,  and  Brazil.  This  tree  attains  a height  of  about  20 
feet,  and,  according  to  Hernandez,  has  blue  wood.  It  is 
called  in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands  Bastard  Liguum- 
\itte.  It  has  also  been  used  in  medicine,  in  the  same  dis- 
eases as  the  G.  officinale , but  more  especially  for  syphilitic 
disease. 

G.  arboreum  has  leaves  with  from  seven  to  fourteen 
pairs  of  oval,  oblong,  blunt  leaflets,  which  arc  unequal  at 
| the  base,  and  are  usually  alternate;  and  the  petioles 
and  branch! els  somewhat  pubescent.  It  is  a native  of 
Carthagena,  Guadeloupe,  and  Cumana.  It  was  first 
described  by  Jaequin  under  the  name  of  Zvgophyllum  ar- 
boreum. This  tree  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Cumana 
Guay-a-cun,  which  is  in  fart  the  name  of  all  hard  woods 
among  them.  This  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  order,  attaining  the  height  of  40  feet,  and 
terminating  in  a beautiful  head  of  branches. 

1 In  cultivating  the  species  of  Guaiacum,  the  ripened  cut- 
tings, if  taken  off  at  a joint,  will  root,  and  may  be  planted 
in  a pot  of  sand  under  a hand-glass,  which  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  heat.  Every  part  of  these  plants 
. is  brittle,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  transplanting  them 
! that  the  fibres  arc  not  broken. 

The  species  of  Bieberateinia  are  perennial  herbs,  beset 
1 with  glandular  hairs  and  having  unequally  pinnated  leaves. 

; There  are  two  species : the  one  sweet-scented,  a native  of 
, the  Altai  Mountains;  the  other  a native  of  various  dis- 
tricts of  Persia. 

The  species  of  Meliantbus,  Honey-flower,  are  shrubs  with 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  having  a strong  odour  when 
bruised,  and  racemes  of  brown  or  yellow  flowers. 

M.  major*  Great  Honey-flower,  has  glaucous  leaves, 
smooth  on  both  surfaces,  with  large  stipules  joined  to  the 
petiole.  Like  the  two  remaining  species,  M.  minor  and 
m.  comosus*  this  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
All  three  species  are  shrubs,  and  attain  a height  of  from 
four  to  six  feet.  They  will  thrive  well  in  any  light  soil, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  suckers,  which 
they  throw  out  abundantly  from  the  root.  M.  major  may 
be  grown  in  the  open  air  against  the  wall,  but  it  requires 
a mat  in  the  winter. 

(Don's  Miller ; Loudon,  Cyclopeedia  qf  Plants : Lind  ley, 
Natural  System ; Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  Rees's  Cyclopeedia.) 
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